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gerous drugs, whose contents are unknown to the public. Note 
the following from the Druggists’ Circular: 


We can not see that the proprietor of a nostrum is a being superior 
to an educated physician or an educated druggist. Unfortunately he is 
held by the law as in some way superior, {nasmuch as he is left free to 
distribute remedies in a wholesale and dangerous manner without the 
trouble of having to secure a license for himself. The public buy im- 
mense quantities of proprietary medicines which, unknown to them, 
contain narcotics, under the delusive notion that they will cure them 
of some ill. They have no idea that there is the slightest danger 
attached to their use. They actually do find in them some degree of 
comfort and a momentary support to their strained nerves. This 
secentuates their delusive hopes and korpu them using these drugs 
until — become moral and physical wrecks. 

When temperance people have succeeded in rescuing a drunkard from 
the thraldom of strong drink how terrible is the end when some alcohol- 
charged secret medicine lures him back again to his old habit. Who can 
tell how many such relapses are duc to this very cause? 

The temperance war against proprietaries is not so much because 
they contain alcohol as because of the deception which is practiced 
upon the users In leading them to believe that they are not using 
alcohol. It is this Ignorance of the taker that makes the putting of 
alcohol into proprietary medicines, when undeclared, a crime. 

Mr. Chairman, the superintendent of one of the largest Keeley 
institutes in this country told me not long ago that his Institu- 
tion had more relupses among his patients brought about by the 
use of drugs than from any ether known cause, This bill, if 
enacted into law, will put the publie on guard by letting them 
know the exact amount of dangerous drugs in every package 
of medicine. 

Many of these so-called “ patent medicines” or nostrums cost 
the manufacturer almost nothing, and yet the poor, unsuspect- 
ing person, groping for hope and searching for something that 
he thinks will help him, pays for these worthless drugs hun- 
dreds of times more than they are really worth. Often these 
postrums nre extravagantly advertised as great cure-alls, when 
in fact they are absolutely worthless and pure frauds on the 
public, and are oflentimes seriously harmful to the taker. 
There is one widely advertised medicine, which is claimed to 
curè blood poison, Bright's disease, consumption, cancer, 
dropsy, malaria, rheumatism, weak eyes, ete., in fact, nearly 
every ill that flesh is heir to, from alpha to omega in the cata- 
logue of diseases. It has been analyzed nud found to contain 
nothing that its manufacturers claimed for it. It consists of a 
watery solution of sulphurous and sulphuric acid, colored with 
some vegetable coloring matter. This medicine can not pos- 
sibly cure the diseases it claims to cure, and is not only worth- 
less, but dangerous, and several deaths have been produced by 
its use. It is said to cost about 74 cents per barrel, and is sold 
to the publie for $1 per bottle. 

The credulity of the colored population of America has been 
appealed to by speciously advertised meiicines promising to 
straighten their hair and whiten their faces, aud the poor negro, 
who needs his money, has been duped into buying these worth- 
less lotions and salves. 

There is another widely advertised medicine, which claims to 
cure inflammation of the liver, intestines, rectum, bladder, fe- 
male organs, and also Bright’s disease, not to mention catarrh. 
This medicine contains about 73 per cent water, about 26 per 
cent aleoliol, and about three one-hundredths per cent of non- 
yolatile matter. About the only medicinal properties in this 
medicine besides the alcohol are the small proportion of eubebs 
nnd cardamom. Whatever medical virtue this remedy may 
have lies in the alcohol, which is sometimes a good medicine, 
but never for constant use, and certainly not for all the ills 
which this medicine claims to cure. 

There is another nostrum which is claimed to be a wonderful 
bust developer. Pictures are printed as “before and after” 
using. An analysis of this “ wonderful” nostrum showed that 
it contained 8 per cent alcohol, sweetened with saccharine, col- 
ored with caramel, and has in it a very small amount of plant 
extract. It is well known that this nostrum is absolutely worth- 
tess as a tissue builder or developer, and although it is claimed 
to have originated in Mexico any competent chemist can pre- 
pare It. 

There are many nostrums claiming to restore lost manhood. 
One of these cures has been analyzed, and showed that it con- 
tained 80 per cent vaseline and 20 per cent of n waxy substance, 
this mixture being combined with some kind of an oil, This 
remedy is absolutely worthless as a cure for anything like lost 
manhood. 

There is a certain medicine advertised to cure rheumatism, 
and it is claimed that it is composed of very rare and costly in- 
gredients, one of which is worth $40 per ounce. An analysis 
showed that the remedy was worthless and the scheme a down- 
right fraud, 

A remedy whose chief ingredient was red pepper has been ex- 
tensively advertised and sold as a cure for consumption. 
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Not only do many of these nostrums contain absolutely worth- 
less ingredients, but many of them contain dangerous and se- 
ductive narcotics. 

Dr. Lyman F. Kebler, chief of division, Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, says: 


Some nostrums are being advertised as free from narcotics and other 
dangerons habit-forming agents, such as oplum, morphine, cocaine, 
chloral hydrate, heroin, ete. Numerous examinations show that these 
representations are freguently incorrect. Another class, commonly 
called“ ages sirups,” for good reasons is silent on the subject of 
narcotics. Their efficacy Is usually in proportion to the amount of 
opium, or some derivative of opium, present. Some are known to con- 
tain one or the other ot these dangerous drugs, Yet not a single one 
of them makes public the fact that such dangerous drugs are present, 
and the infants of our country are constantly being “doped” with 
them, not so much by the mothers themselves as the nurses In whose 
care these children are intrusted, the object of the nurse being to 
quiet the child, so that she will be inconvenienced as little as possible 
with her charge. 


It is a well-known fact that one of these soothing sirups has 
caused the death of a number of infants in the last few months. 
There are something like fifty of this class of remedies being 
sold to the public every day. Some of these“ baby cures” have 
two different styles of wrappers, one for America and one for 
England. In this latter country the manufacturers of these 
drugs are required to print “ poison” on each bottle or package. 

In a recent article in the Ladies’ Home Journal I find the fol- 
lowing facts set forth: 

In one of our citles a small box containing samples of a widely 
advertised tablet was thrown into the front ara of a home. The 
box contained six colored tablets resembling candy, the circulars stating 
that the tablets were for mana dixeases and “ perfectly harmless,” 
even so much “thet a child could take them without bad effects.” In 
one home a child did eat four of the tablets—the little thing was play- 
ing in the yard when the medicine was thrown In—and within a few 
hours convelsions gripped her and she was dead. The tablets were 
analyzed and found to contain a strong proportion of strychnine. 

A willely advertised whooping-cough cure, claimed to be“ ab- 
solutely harmless.” was administered to a child recently, and 
within five minutes the child's respiration fell from twenty to 
four per minute, and required great medical skill to revive it 
to its normal condition. . 

This remedy contained an alarming proportion of morphine, 

A mother recently told this story at a public hearing: 


There was distributed not long ago on the streets of our city sam- 
ees of a certain “ patent medicine. My son obtained the same, and 
ceing troubled with one of the diseases for which it was recommended, 
imagined the “medicine” relieved him. He bought bottle after bot- 
tio until he became a slave to it. The effects were something terrible. 
He lost his appetite completely, his cheeks became sunken, and his 


eyesicht impafred. He was a perfect wreck. He would walk the 
sir aH night, and upon his return next day would tell us all sorts 
of ginary stories about adventures and terrible accidents. He 
shunned all his companions and wanted to be strictly alone. We then 


bezan to suspect something wrong, and cut off his allowance. But 
that did no good, as he sold his clothes to obtain the drug, and bor- 
rowed money where he could. One morning when he came home he 
aby me ke was followed all night, and that he was golng to kill bim- 
sei 

It is useless to continue this recital, for every physician will 
immediately recognize the symptoms of cocaine addiction. And 
yet we are told that the perceutage of cocaine in some of these 
patent medicines is so small that no possible harm can come 
of it. 

Recently  patent-medicine concern advertised that they had 
concluded to give the public the contents of their medicines, and 
assumed to print the formula on the package, Several differ- 
ent herbs were mentioned, and at the end of this enumeration 
are the three letters “et ec.“ A board of pharmacy analyzed 
this medicine and discovered that the “ ete.” covered 3.76 per 
cent of cocnine—death-dealing, habit-forming cocaine. 

The head of the New York City health department recently 
wrote a protective association that he desired to call attention 
to the fact that a much-advertised article, , Contained a 
large percentage of cocaine, saying that n pitiable case had 
come under his knowledge recently of*a former bright lawyer 
with whom he had done business. The lawyer had had a bad 
cold for a long time, and had tried many remedies to stop it. 
One day he saw an advertisement of this cure, and took it. 
He now says he knows the stuff is killing bim, but that he can 
not stop using it. 

Many consumption cures contain drugs in the form of opium, 
morphine, cocaine, and chloroform, which not only do not stop 
the progress of the disease, but ofttimes hasten it. Mr. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, writing In Collier's Weekly, says of these con- 
sumption cures: 

The chloroform temporarily allays the cough, thereby checking na- 
ture’s method of throwing off dead matter from the lungs; the oplum 
drugs the Tanen into a deceived cheerfulness. The combination is 
admirabi esigned to shorten the life of any consumptive who takes 


it steadily. Of course there is nothing on the label of the bottle to 
warn the purchaser. 


One consumption cure is known to contain chloroform and 
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prussic acid, and there is no warning on the bottle that it con- 
tains deadly poisons. 

Morphine is the important constituent of a famous cough 
sirup. In Cincinnati the death of a little child was caused by 
a dose of cough sirup, Another case of poisoning from this 
cough sirup is registered in Indiana. The child died in con- 
vulsions after seventy-two hours; it had taken an overdose. 
The mother no doubt had left the bottle lying around carelessly, 
because there was nothing to indicate that it contained a ter- 
rible poison. Another cough sirup is known to contain morphine 
anil hydrocyanic acid. Another widely advertised consumption 
“cure” contains 16 per cent alcohol, with a slight suggestion of 
strychnine, Another one, upon analysis, was found to contain 
alcohol, chloroform, and opium, 

Mr. Adams, in Collier's, gives the names and places of resl- 
dence of twenty-two persons whose deaths were produced by the 
taking of headache medicines, or “bracer” patent medicines, 
containing acetanilid. All these deaths occurred between Octo- 
ber 16, 1903, and August 15, 1905. Mr. Adams says, in speaking 
of nostrums: 

Depending as they do upon the lure of some subtle drug, concealed 
under a trade-mark name, or some opiate not readily obtainable under 
its own Jabel, these are the most dangerous of all the quack medicines, 
not only in their immediate effect, but because they Freate enslaving 
appetites, sometimes obscure and difficult of treatment, most often 
tragically obvious. Of these concealed drags the headache powders are 
the most widely used. Recent years have added to the mortality 
records of our cities a surprising and alarming number of deaths from 
heart failure, In the year 1902 New York City alone reported deaths 
as a result of this cnuse 1.54 to every 1,000 of population; that is, 
about six times as great as the typhoid-fever death rate, It about 
that time that the headache powders were being widely advertised, and 
there Is every reason to believe that the increased pean 4 which 
is still In evidence is due largely to the secret weakening of the heart 
by acetanilid, 

Last October Supt. W. H. Hawkins, of the American Detect- 
Ive Association, bought from a druggist in Indiana a dose of 
headache powders. He boarded a ear for Marion, Ind., and be- 
fore he had proceeded far he dropped dead in the car, and the 
coroner’s verdict was that his death was produced by the poison 
contained in the headache powder. 

Yet there is a widely advertised headache eure whose princi- 
pal constituent is this dangerous habit-forming drug.. The 
public would not use them so much nor so recklessly if they 
were only informed that these remedies contained the poisons 
they do. The “patent-medicine” vender could not flourish if 
the medicines which he sold were not constantly used by the 
patients, and this is the secret as to why cocaine, opium, and 
morphine are so commonly uséd in these medicines. Their 
effect is immediate, but soon wears off, and as soon as it wears 
off there is a demand from the patient’s system for another dose 
of the same niedicine. The manufacturer, therefore, carefully 
conceals the presence of this seductive drug, which is usually 
the basis of his fortune 

Young babies who are constantly given soothing sirups con- 
taining these opiates have implanted in them a taste and thirst 
for the soothing effect of these drugs, and ofttimes become in 
their adult life confirmed opium fiends. The proprietor of a 
San Jose (Cal.) drug store wrote Collier’s Weekly the following 
letter: 

I have a good customer, a married woman, with five children all 
under 10 years of age. When her last baby was born, about a year 
ago, the first thing she did was to order a bottle of soothing 
aN and every week a bottle was bought at first, until now a bottle 
is bought every third day. Why? Mscause the baby has me 
habituated.to the drug. I am not well enough acquainted with the 
family to be able to say that the weaned children show any abnor- 
mality of health due to the opium contained in the arug, but the after 
effects of opium have been thus described. * * Another in- 
stance, quite as startling, was that of a mother who gave la quan- 
titles of soothing sirup to two of her children in infancy; then, be- 
coming convinced of its danger, abandoned Its use. These children in 
middle life became neurotics—spirit and drug takers. Three children 
poe poles and not given any drugs in early life, grew up strong an 
“t fear the children of the woman In question will all suffer for their 
mother’s ignorance, or worse, in later life, and have tried to do m 
duty by sending word to the mother of the harmful nature of the staff, 
but without effect. 

More cocaine lurks in catarrh powders than in any other 
class of medicines. The cocaine fiend is known to lose his 
physical and mental vitality, as well as all his moral restraint. 
A gentlemen writing in the Chicago Tribune some time ago said 
that he began taking a catarrh cure three years ago, and that 
the longing for the drug had grown so potent that he suffered 
without it. He followed the directions at the first, then in- 
creased the dose until he bought it by the dozen bottles. A 14- 
year-old boy in Illinois not long ago became a confirmed slave 
to cocaine from the use of a certain catarrh cure. In Chicago 
not long ago working girls were noticed after working hours 
congregating at a drug store, and each bought a package of a 
certain catarrh cure, Only a certain brand was acceptable to 
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them. The fact aroused some suspicion, and upon examination 
and analysis the “cure” was found to contain a large propor- 


tion of cocaine, and its sale was prohibited, After its sale was 
prohibited these same girls offered as much as $1 premium for 
the brand which had been removed and whicli contained 4 ner 
cent of cocaine. 

It is asserted that more alcohol is consumed in the United 
States in patent medicines than is sold direct by regularly 
licensed dealers, not Including ales and beer. 

Dr. E. G. Janeway, of New York City, one of the most cele- 
braten physicians in America, wrote me on February 16, 1906, 
saying: 


It stands to reason that poopie who are opposed to the taking of alco- 
holics, narcotics, and medicines of this nature should be made aware 
that under the guise of a tonic or a soothing medicine, free from any 
harmful ingredient, they are taking the substance they dread, whose 
effects it may be have previously been baueful to them. It seems to me 
that the common sense which is the attribute of the Members of the 
House of Representatives will place this matter rightly. 


Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, president of Cornell Medical Col- 
lege, in New York City, wrote me February 15, 1906, and said: 


Very many instances of serious drug habits and alcoholism acquired 
throngh the use of such unlabeled remedies have come to my personal 
knowledge, as they have to that of almost every physician. Not long 
ago 1 saw a fatal case of chlorate of potash poisoning, acquired by 
taking, in Ignorance of the danger, an unlabeled cough medicine, Our 
hospitals and asylums could furnish a long list of patients whose lives 
may have been rulned or destroyer through the ignorant use of nos- 
trums, proprietary and patent medicines, which bear no warning of 
thelr deleterious effects when used too long or in overdosage. The eyil 
has enormously increased In recent years, and unless controlled by leg- 
islation such as that contemplated in your blit will continue to extend. 


Dr. C. L. Dana, of New York City, wrote me on February 21, 
1906, saying: 


The feeling is that this kind of legislation will be of great use If 
there is any provision for seeing that it is properly enforced in that 
the printed label is correct. 

èe physicians see people who acquire drug habits by taking secret 
Sa and a measure which makes them open Will be of great 


Dr. Richard H. Lewis, president of the National Conference 
of State and Provincial Boards of Health of North America, 
wrote me on February 20, 1906, on the subject of compelling 
publicity in regard to patent medicines, and said: 


To my mind the reasons for Its passage are overwhelming, viewing 
It from the standpoint of the welfare of our people. The injurious 
effects mentally, morally, and physically of the intemperate use of 
alcohol or the habitual use of narcotic drugs are my . incalculable, 
and this be admitted by all, it Is unnecessary to dwell upon it. 
All right-thinking men, I am sure, desire to prevent their 28 
use. nfortunately it is a fact that many indvige knowing what 
they are doing, but a very much larger number are seduced into the 
habit unwillingly. The innocent use of secret remedies containing 
these beguiling elements by tens of thousands of good, conscientious 

ple, who would recoil and avoid it if they knew what they were 

oing, is one of the most common methods by which the habit Is In- 
duced. This especially true of our women, The nervous con- 
stitution of women is such that they crave the temporary relief to 
their many aches and pains that alcohol and narcotics bring more 
than men, and for the same reason their resisting power Is less. 
Deceived by the advertisements or the advice of friends who have 
tried them they begin the use, unknowingly, of dope,“ under the 
name of what is claimed to be a harmless medicine, and are lost. In 
this way thousands of the wives and mothers of our country are 
debauched; their vitality, physically and morally, is sapped; their 
husbands and children are worse than negl „ and misery un- 

able is the lot of their homes. But it does not end there, for 
the children of the victims of alcohol or narcotics are often defective. 
There is no end to the trouble, immediate and remote. 

The only argument against the bill is u purely commercial one, 
but, as I understand it, it does not alm to Interfere with the legiti- 
mate aspect of any business, but merely be yee that purchasers 
shall know exactly what Ln A are buying, and that millions of our 
people shall not be deceived into habits destructive of both soul and 

y to pnt more dollars into the already overflowing pockets of a 
handful of men. How any man having at heart the good of 
fellow-man can hesitate as to his vote on such a bill is more than 
I am able to see. 


Messrs Sharp & Dohme, manufacturing chemists of Balti- 
more, Md., wrote me on February 26 of this year as follows: 


The reason that we publish the formula of every preparation that 
we make is that the physicians for whose patronage we cater are 
ethical, and as such have the right to know every ingredient in any 
preparation that we offer to them through the drug trade. We have 
no secrets. Our work is along scientific lines, and every step in the 
manufacture of every preparation bearing our label is carefully 
recorded and is open for inspection any time, 


Messrs. E. R. Squibb & Sons, of New York City, one of the 
most reputable drug manufacturing concerns In the world, 
wrote me on March 26, 1906, on this subject, and said: 


This house is, and always has been, opposed to secrecy and quackery 
in medicine. We manufacture upward of 3,000 products, and we place 
upon the label of each of these full information as to the source, 

uality, constitution. therapeutic indications, and dose; all of fully 
disclosed formula, We make no secret preparations. We believe that 
no manufacturer has the moral right, and should not have the legal 
right, to foist upon the general public medicines of secret composi- 
tion, the consumer being in ignorance of what he is taking and being 
therefore often rende a slave to some babit-forming drug. No re- 
strictions can be too severe for the protection of the people in this 
regard, It should not be possible for the unsuspec public to be 
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Induced by false and misleading advertisements to consume medicinal 
preparations of whose true nature they sre in Ignorance. 

No reputable manufacturer should object to giving information re- 
garding the character and confposition of his products. Narcotics 
and similar potent remedies have a legitimate place in medicine, but 
it is in the hands of the duly qualified prdctitioner, not in secret rem- 
edlen for popular sale where their presence is eee if not always. 
unsuspected. The people have an inherent right to dose themselves if 
they please, but they should know what is In the medicines they use. 


Tt may be argned that legislation of this character should be 
left to ench individual State. I believe in States rights as 
thoroughly as does any member of this committee, but E do not 
think that great principle applies in the least in discussing a 
mensure of this nature. I know that is the argument which will 
be mude by the opponents of this class of legislation. Yet when 
they are confronted with similar legislation in the various States 
they will appear before the committees and oppose those bills.on 
the ground that such legislation to be fair and just should be 
national and therefore uniform, and not compel the manufac- 
turers of medicines to have a different label for each of the dif- 
ferent States. This was the argument made by these patent- 
medicine mannfacturers during the last session of the Maine 
legislature and in others. Their prineipal argument was that 
such a law should not be passed by the varlons States, but that 
in order to secure uniformity it should be enacted by the 
National Congress. E submit, Mr. Chairman, that It is evident 
to all parties concerned that such a law as Is proposed should, be 
made to apply to every State alike. Then the manufacturer 
will have but one label to place on all his medicines of a partic- 
ular class. 

Mr. Chairman, I challenge any man to produce one good, just 
reason why this bill should not be passed. On the other hand, 
there are scores of unanswerable reasons why if should become 
n lew. The public is entitled to be protected at your bands 
from the terrible dangers lying in many so-called “ patent 
medicines.” and I trust that no Member of this House will so 
far forget the good of bis constituents as to vote against this bill. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kan] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 19, after line 22, Insert: 

$f But his det shall not be so construed ns to prohibit the use of 
borax or borie acid ag preservatives. when the borax used docs not 
exceed 1 per cent or the boric acid one-half of 1 per cent: Provided, 
AAG the quantity ef borax or boric acid used shall plainly stated on 

e Jabel.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I eall for a vote. 

Mr. KAUN. Mr. Chairman, I want to make one observation. 

Mr. MANN, Well, if the gentleman does, I will make an- 
other one, and he will not get a vote. 

e Mr KAHN. I want to make this observation: That the gen- 
tlomnn in charge of 'the bil has constantly stated that the ob- 
ject of this bill is to have plainly stated upon the label the in- 
gredients of the article which is contained in the package to be 
sold. Now, this amendment provides that borax may be used as 
a preservative, provided the label so states. I can see no reason 
4 gentleman should haye any objection to that amend- 
ment. 

oe ames I can see no reason why the amendment should 
prevail. J 

An CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
mont. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON], 
which was in effect a substitute. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seem to hnve it. 

Several Memebers. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I ask that the substitute be read. 
[Cries of No!“ No! “1 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been read once, but 
the time has expired. If the gentlemen call for a reading they 
are not likely to get a vote. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be extended long enough to read the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. You can not extend the time, 

Mr. MANN. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. [Cries of 
“Vote!” Foto! J 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 118. 

So the nmendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the special order of the House the 
committee will now rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
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sumed the chair, Mr. Cunntn, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill S. 88, and had 
directed him to report the same back with a sübstitute and sun- 
dry amendments thereto, with the recommendation that the 
amendments to the substitute be agreed to, that the substitute 
as amended be agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand the rule which was adopted in 
referente to this bill, it is not necessary to ask for the previous 
question in order to shut off further debate. Is that Correct? 

The SPEAKER. The rule says that a vote shall be imme- 
diately taken. The question is on agreeing to the amendments 
to the substitute. Is a separate yote demanded on any of the 
amendments? If not, the vote will be taken on the amendments 


to the substitute in gross. 
No separate vote was demanded. 
The question was taken on the amendments to the substitute 
in gross; and they were agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. 


tute as amended. 
The question was taken; and the substitute as amended was 


agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the substi- 


Mr. BURGESS. A parliamentary inguiry, Mr. Speaker. It 
is in order to moye to recommit this bill with instructions? 


The SPEAKER. 


The Chalr's recollection fs, and his recollec- 


tion is reenforeed, that under the special order a motion to re- 
commit is not in order. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accord- 
ingly read the third time. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 241, nays 17, 
answered “ present” 9, not voting 112, as follows: 


YEAS—241. 
Adams Esch Kitchin, Wm. W. Richardson, Ala, 
Alexander Fassett Klepper Richardson, Ky. 
Allen, N. J. Finley Kline Rives. 
Babcock Fitzgerald Knapp Roberts 
Bankhead Pletcher Lacey Robertson, La. 
Bannon ‘ood Lafean Robinson, Ark. 
Barehfeld Floyd Lamar Rodenberg 
Bartholdt Voruney Lamp Rucker 
Bates ‘oss Land Ryan 
Beidler Koster, Ind. Landis, Frederick Samuel 
Bennet, N. I. French Lawrence Sherman 
Bennett, Ky. Fulkerson Sibley 
Birdsali Fuller Lilley, Conn. Sims 
isuop Gaines, W. Va. Lilley, Pa. Slayden * 
Bonyn Gardner, Mass, Lindsay Smalt 
Boutel Gardner, Men. Loy Smith, Cal. 
Bradley Gardner, . u. Smith, III. 
Brick Gilbert, Ind. McCarthy Smith, Jowa. 
Broussard Gilbert, Ky. McCleary, Minn, Smith, Md. 
Brownlow Gut MeGavin Smith, Samuel W, 
Brundidge Gillett, Mass. McKinley, III. Smith, Pa. 
Buckman Goebe Mekluney Smyser 
Burke, Pa. Goldfogle McLachlan Snapp 
Burke, 8. Dak. Gonlden MeMorran Southwick 
Burnett Graft McNary Sperry 
Burton, Del. Graham Macon Stafford 
Burton, Ohlo Granger Madden Stanley 
Butler, Pa. Greene Mahon Steenerson 
Calderhead Gudger Mann Sterling 
Campbell, Kans, Wale Marshall Stevens, Minn, 
Campbell, Ohio Mamilton Martin Talbott 
Capron Haskins Michalek Tawney 
Chapman Haugen Miller Taylor. Ala. 
Clark, Fla. May Minor ‘Taylor, Ohio 
Clork, Mo. Hayes Mondelt Thomas, N. C. 
Cockran Henry, Conn, Moon, Tenn. Thomas, Ohio 
Conner Hepburn Morrell Tirrell 
Cooper, Wis. Hermann Mouser Townsend 
Coudrey Higgins Murdock Tyndall 
Cousins Hill, Conn. Murphy Underwood 
Cromer Hinshaw Needham Volstead 
Crumpacker Hoar Norris Wachter 
Currier Holliday Olcott Wallace 
Curtis Hopkins Otmated Wanger 
Cushman Houston Otjen Watkins 
Dale Howard Overstreet Watson 
Dalyell Howell, N. J. Fudgott Webb 
Darragh Howell, Utah Parker Webber 
Davey, La. Hubbard Fursous Weeks 
Davis, Minn, Hut Patterson, N. C. Weems 
Dawes Humphrey, Wash. Patterson, 8. C. Wharton 
Dawson Hunt Payne Wiley, Ai 
De Armond Jenkins Perkins Wiley, N. Je 
Denby Johnson Pollard Wilson 
Dickson, III. Jones, Va. Pou Wood 
Dixon, Ind. Jones, Wash. Prince Woodyard 
Dixon, Mont, Kahn Pujo Young 
Draper Keifer Rainey Zenor 
Driscoll Kennedy, Nebr. Ranadell, La. 
Dunwell Kennedy, Ohio Reeder 
Elis Kinkal Rhedes 
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NAYS—17. 

Adamson Garrett Keliher Smith, Tex, 
Aiken Gillespie oore Willlams 
3 nr name Paon 

urleson , Miss. ep } ' Qua 
Candler Humphreys, Miss. Shertey l AE 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—9, 
Burgess Livingston Sparkman Sullivan, Mass. 
Gaines, Tenn. Southard Spight Wadsworth 
Gregg 
i NOT VOTING—112, 

Acheson Deemer Knopt Powers 
Allen, Me. Dovener Knowland Randell, Tex, 

mes Dresser W. Reid 
Andrus Dwight Le Fevre Reynolds 
Beall, Tex. Edwards Legare Rhinock 
Bede z Hllerbe Lever Rixey 
Bell, Ga. Field Lewis Ruppert 
Bingham Bjack Littauer Schneebelf 
Blackburn Foster, Vt. Little Scott 

owers ‘owler Littlefield Scrogey 
Bowersock Garber Longworth Shackleford 
Bowie Garner Lorimer Shartel 
Brantley Gillett, Cal. Loudenslager Slem 
Broocks, Tex. Glass Lovering Smith, Ky. 
Brooks, Colo. Griggs McCall Smith, Wm. Alden 
Brown Gronna McCreary, Pa, Southall 
Burleigh Grosvenor McDermott Stephens, Tex, 
Butler, Tenn. Hardwick : McKinlay, Cal. Sullivan, N. X. 

syrd Hearst os McLain Sulloway 
Calder Hedge Maynard Sulzer 
Cassel Heflin Meyer Towne 
Chaney Hitt Moon, Pa. Trimble 
Clayton Hogg Mudd Van Duzer 
Cocks Hughes Nevin Van Winkle 
Cole Hull Page Vreeland 
Cooper, Pa. James Palmer Waldo 
Davidson Ketcham Patterson, Tenn, Weisse 
Davis, W. Va. Kitchin, Claude Pearre Welborn 


So the bill was passed. 
Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I should like to inquire 
if the gentleman from Virgina [Mr. Grass] has voted? 
The SPEAKER. He has not. 
Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Then I withdraw my 
vote, and answer “ present.” 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. Sovrnarp with Mr. HARDWICK. 
Until further notice: 
. Powers with Mr. Garnes of Tennessce. 
WELBORN with Mr. GUDGER. 
. Le Fevre with Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. 
Hrrr with Mr. DEGARE. 
. Dovener with Mr. SPARRMAN. 
VREELAND with Mr. GREGG. ~- 
LonawortH with Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
Epwarps with Mr. BroocKs of Texas. 
„ Reynotps with Mr. WEISSE 
Hepee with Mr. SPIGHT. 
Davinson with Mr. Gnidds. 
„ Brooxs of Colorado with Mr. HEFLIN. 
. Hvuanes with Mr. Rem, 
this day: 
. PALMER with Mr. Sour nrx. 
. Pearre with Mr. Van DUZER. 
. Foster of Vermont with Mr. PAGE. 
„ Bebe with Mr. BRANTLEY. 
. Wu. ALDEN Surrm with Mr. SHACKLEFORD. 
. GRONNA with Mr. GARBER. 
. ACHESON with Mr. BELL of Georgia. 
„ BINGHAM with Mr. BYRD. 
. Brown with Mr. FIELD. 
. Burre with Mr. McDrersorr. 
. KercHaM with Mr. LEVER. 
. SuLLoway with Mr. ELLERBE, 
.. WapswortH with Mr. Davis of West Virginia. 
. Cooper of Pennsylvania with Mr. MCLAIN. 
. KNOWLAND with Mr. RHINOCK. 
Cocks with Mr. Jaetes. 
„Mell. with Mr. SULZER. 
. Lrrraver with Mr. RUPPERT. 
Lrrri Eri with Mr. SULLIVAN of New York. 
Core with Mr. BEALL of Texas. 
. DEEMER with Mr. GARNER, 
Mr. Anprus with Mr. Hearst. 
Mr. Bowersock with Mr. BOWERS. 
Mr. McCreary of Pennsylvania with Mr. CLAYTON. 
Mr. Catper with Mr. BUTLER of Tennessee. 
Mr. CHANEY with Mr. LEWIS. 
Mr. Dwianr with Mr. LITTLE. 
Mr, SCHNEEBELI with Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. 
Mr. GROSVENOR with Mr. Towne. 
Mr. Hoce with Mr. MAYNARD, 


Mr. Law with Mr. Rrxry. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. Surrn of Kentucky. 

Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. MEYER, 

Mr. Scorr with Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 

Mr. WALDO with Mr. ‘TRIMBLE, 

On this vote: 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. BURGESS. 

Mr. IIu with Mr. Bowm. 

Mr. Glass (for) with Mr. 
(against). 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I did not hear my 
name called either time. I am paired, but I would have voted 
“aye” if I had not been paired. I desire to be recorded as 
present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Mann, by unanimous consent, the title was 
amended as recommended by the committee. 

On motion of Mr. MANN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
a letter which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


CORONER'S Orricn, CUYAIMOGA County, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June £0, 1006. 


SULLIVAN of Massachusetts 


James R. MANN, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: In accordance with your request I send you a copy of my 
verdict in the Irma Vargo Kopp's “ Baby's Friend" case, together with 
a statement of the case based on the 1 taken at the Inquest. 

For two nights prior to March 26, 1906, Irma, the two months’ old 

daughter of Mrs. Arma Vargo, an Austrian woman, residing at No, 
85 Cumberland street, in this city, down stairs, had been unable to 
sleep. Therefore, at about 5 p. m. on March 26, the worried mother, 
knowing that Mrs. Leszak, a neighboring woman, who lived upstairs In 
the same house, always kept in her apartments a preparation known 
as Kopp's “ Baby's Friend,” which she gave to her older children for 
allments, sent her little son to Mrs Leszak to borrow some of the 
reparation. Mrs. Leszak cleansed out a small bottle and then filled it 
rom her large bottle of Kopp's Baby's Friend,” and gave it to Mrs. 
Vargo's son, Mrs, Vargo gave her baby a teaspoonful of the prepara- 
tion at 7 p. m. She never dreamed that such a small quantity would 
hurt her infant in any way, but almost Immediately after being given 
the dose the baby sank into a deep sleep or stupor from which she 
never revived, Right after being given the dose the baby shivered and 
then fell into the stupor. At 8 p: m. the mother became so alarmed at 
the long-continued sleep of the baby and her looks, and, being unable 
to nrouse the child, took her to a doctor's office near by. The doctor 
was unable to arouse the baby, who was taken home by the mother, 
At 8.30 p; m., there being no change for the better in the baby’s con- 
dition, the mother summoned the doctor, who came to the house at 
once. The doctor again departed without being able to bring the child 
out of the stupor. The baby's body was very cold. This condition 
continued until morning. The baby was blue and her body very cold. 
The doctor announced to the mother that the baby was dying and could 
not liye an hour longer. ‘The baby died at 10 a. m. 

The doctor at once reported the case at my office, and I 4 — an 
Investigation. I was r interested in the case, because I had an 
almost similar case on April 5, 1905. The other case was as follows œ 

Mr. E. P. Swan, of No, 1227 Lexington avenue, this city, had re- 
ceived a small vial of opps “Baby Friend" by mail as a sample. 
Up until evening of April 3, 1903, his 5-weeks- la baby had Deen in 
good health. At 8.30 p. m. on April 3 the baby was taken with colic, 
The father at once thought of the “ Baby Friend” sample, and gave 
the infant 8 grope of the preparation at that time. At 12.30 a. m. 
that same night he gave the baby 3 drops more. The baby sank into 
a comatose condition, with stertorous 1 dilat pupils, a 
bluish countenance or pallor. Early in the morning the parents sum- 
moned O. H. Bonlee, who, after an examination, declared that the 
baby was evidently suffering from the effects of opium poison., He 
53 the usual antidote, with negative result. He then left the 

ouse, and half an hour later the baby was dead. 

After the death of Irma Vargo, purchased a battle of Kopp's 
„aby Friend" and requested the city chemist, Mr. William Pate, to 
make an analysis of it. Before this analysis could be made, Mr. Pate 
was called to England because of the death of his father there, and 
this has delayed my getting the analysis. However, Mr. Pate has re- 
turned to Cleveland. and I expect a report from him at any time. 

In addition to taking testimony and investigating the case from all 
angles, I did some private experimental work with Kopp's “ Baby 
Friend.” First, I gave a 6-days-old puppy 30 drops of the prepara- 
tion. The pup never awakened from the deep sleep that overcame bim 
at once. I gave a 2-weeks-old kitten 20 drops. She promptly went 
to sleep for four hours. Next day I gave her 30 drops, and she went 
to sleep forever, I also tried the preparation on two kittens 6 weeks 
old. Each slept from four to six hours after doses of 15 to 20 drops. 

If the above information will be of any use to you in your investiga- 
tions, I will be greatly pleased, 


Yours, truly, L. E. SIEGELSTEIN, M. D. 


Tun Starr or Onio, 
Cuyahoga County, as: 

Be it remembered that on the 27th day of March, A. D. 1906, infor- 
mation was given to me, L. E. Slegelsteln, M. D., coroner of sald 
county, that the dead body of a girl, supposed to have come to her 
death from violence, had been found at No, 35 Cumberland street, In 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, county aforesald, on the 27th day of 
March, 1906, 

I visited the place and found the sald dead body at 35 Cumber- 
land street. After viewing the same, and inquiring into the circum- 
stances that caused the death of the said person, I summoned the fol- 
lowing persons, to wit, Irma Leszak and Anna Moa to appear before 
me at 1 office, county morgue, 312 Lake street, at 9 o'clock u. m. 
on the day of April, 1906. In obedience to said summons, the said 
persons appeared and were sworn by me as witnesses. 
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I then proceeded to inquire in what manner, and by whom, the sald 
person came to her death. Their namong was taken by me and 
e 


several witnesses, and 
having heard the 
body on the 28th 


ntly 
argo, 


reduced to writing, and subscribed to by t 
the same is hereto attached and fully appears, I 

testimony. I also carefully examined the said dead 

day of March, 1906, find as follows, to wit: 

„L. E. Slegelstein, M. D., coroner of said county, haying dili 
inquired, do true presentment make in what manner Irma 
whose dead body was found by me at aboye place on the 28th day 
of March, 1906, came to her death. ‘The said Irma Vargo was single, 
about 2 months of age, a resident of Cleveland, Ohio, and a native of 
United States of America, had hazel eyes, black hair, and no beard 
and no mustache, fair 89 and was about — feet 20 inches 
in height, and of small weight, and was) by occupation, with 
the following marks and wounds upon her body: None. 

Upon full inquiry concerning all the facts, I find that the said Irma 
Vargo came to her death, on the 27th day of March, 1906, at about — 
o'clock, at No. 35 Cumberland street, situated in the city of Cleve- 
land, county and State aforesaid, from morphine poisoning which was 
caused by a teaspoonful of a preparation sold under he name of 
“ Kopp'’s Baby Friend,” which her mother gave the said Irma Vargo 
baat 6 p m. on March 26, 1906. 

SEAL, 


L. E. SIEGELSTEIN, M. D., Coroner, 
MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK. 
The Speaker laid before the House the following: 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, June 23, 1906. 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 3245) creating the 
Mesa Verde National Park. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 
There was no objection. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on the 
naval appropriation bill, to be printed in the Recorp under the 
rule. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report and statement will 
be printed under the rule. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp upon the pure-food bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

RAILROAD RATES. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
present now and consider immediately the report of the con- 
ferees upon the disagreement between the two Houses on the 
bill known as the “ rate bill.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to report at this time the conference report on the rate 
bill, and to consider it at this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I should like to ask what the question is? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] 
asks unanimous consent to report the agreement between the 
House and Senate conferees upon the so-called “ rate bill,” and 
to consider it at this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. One minute. I should like to ask the 
Speaker to let the statement be read to the House, so that we 
may understand what it is. 

The SPEAKER. That would be a matter of consideration. 
Of course, it would have to be read if consideration is con- 
sented to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But, Mr. Speaker, we do not like to con- 
sent to a proposition when we do not know what we are con- 
senting to. I will ask the gentleman to let the statement be 
‘read. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The only request is for consideration; we 
do not ask you to consent to the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman from Iowa can make a 
short statement giving the substance of the conference report. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The only possible contest that I know of 
would be over the pass proposition and the proposition with re- 
gard to sleeping-car companies. In regard to the latter the pro- 
vision of the Senate is retained. In regard to the other we 
agree to the amendment of the Senate with an amendment that 
prohibits the issuance of a pass to any Federal, State, Terri- 
torial, county, or municipal officer excepting in the case of the 
Federal officers, or employees that are employed in the Post- 
Office Department. There is no prohibition other than that 
upon the issuance of passes. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Are sleeping cars and express compa- 
nies jncluded in the terms of the bill? : 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is the word “transportation,” 
phrase put in in the former report, stricken out? 

Mr. HEPBURN. It is. 


the 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man what words are employed to exclude Members of Congress 
from the use of passes? 


Mr. HEPBURN. It does not exclude Members of Congress 
by name. It prohibits the issuance of passes to Federal, State, 
county officers, etc. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That phrase would catch them 
whether they were State or Federal officers? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man if present consideration means that we are to be allowed 
any discussion? 

The SPEAKER. The House under the request can con- 
sider or postpone it. The only effect is that it dispenses with 
the rule that requires a conference report to lie over one day 
and be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. How much time is to be devoted to 
the consideration? 

The SPEAKER. All that the House desires to devote to it. 
It is within the control of the House, just like any other con- 
ference report or any other business. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if objection is made, will 
the report be printed in the Recorp and come up on Monday? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not state when it will 
be printed or when it will be reported. The Chair has not the 
information or belief when the report will be made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that there is 
no intention on the part of the gentleman from Iowa or of the 
committee to shut off the House from any rights under the 
regular rule. The only thing that is asked is to waive the rule 
of lying over twenty-four hours and printing in the Recorp. 
Now, this is a great measure, and I speak as a Democrat, for 
we have had our share in it most creditably from the beginning, 
and want to have our share in it creditably now. Being good 
legislation, we are anxious that it should be adopted as soon 
as possible and go upon the statute books. I for my part 
have no objection to the request for unanimous consent. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read instead of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from {ts amendments numbered 7, 
39, 48, 49, 50, and 51. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, and 46, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out all of said amendment and insert: “On and after January 
first, nineteen hundred and seven, common carriers subject to 
the provisions of this act shall not directly or indirectly issue 
any free ticket or pass for carriage to any officer or person 
in the service of the United States, other than thpse in the 
postal service, to any officer or person in the service of any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to any officer 
or person in the service of any county, township, or munici- 
pality; and except as herein provided no common carrier shall 
be prohibited from granting any free ticket or pass for carriage. 
Any common carrier violating this provision shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, for each offense, pay to the 
United States a penalty of not less than one hundred nor more 
than two thousand dollars, and any officer or person in the 
service of the United States, or of any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, or of any county, township, or munici- 
pality, who uses, or who solicits or accepts for himself any such 
free transportation, shall be subject to a like penalty. Juris- 
diction of offenses under this provision shall be the same as 
that provided for offenses in an act entitled “An act to further 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the States,” 
approved February nineteenth, nineteen hundred and three, 
and any amendment thereof; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
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In line 2 strike out “common carrier” and insert “ railroad.” 

In line 3 strike out “district of the United States“ and insert 
“the District of Columbia.” 

In line 4 strike out “ district of the United States ” and insert 
“the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 strike out “ shall promptly.” 

In line 2, after “of,” insert “any lateral, branch line of rail- 
road, or of.” 

In line 3, after“ transportation,” insert shall.“ 

In line 5, after “ any,” insert “such lateral, branch line of rail - 
road, or.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 6, 
after “established,” insert “If no joint rate over the through 
route has been established, the several carriers in such through 
route shall file, print, and keep open to public inspection, as 
aforesaid, the separately established rates, fares, and charges 
applied to the through transportation ;” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
strike out “ special; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 
strike out“ section one of;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbeted 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 1 strike out “ shall.” 

In line 2, after “act,” insert shall.” 

In line 3 strike out “ the first section of.” 

In line 6 strike out “section” and insert “ act.” 

In line 17, after “ tariffs,” insert: “Provided, That wherever 
the word ‘carrier’ occurs in this act it shall be held to mean 
common carrier; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 strike out “ representation“ and insert demand.” 

In line 8 strike out “ of the need therefor.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lines 35 and 36 strike out “and willfully.” 

In lines 77 strike out “ district of the United States” and in- 
sert “the District of Columbia.” 

In line 78 strike out “ district of the United States” and in- 
sert “the District of Columbia.” 

In line 79 strike out “ and willfully.” 

In line 93 strike out “ and willfully.” : 

In lines 104, 105, 106, and 107 strike out “ : Provided, That the 
foregoing penalties shall not apply to rebates or considerations 
received prior to the passage and approval of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 
strike out “accrued claims” and insert “claims accrued prior 
to the passage of this act;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 4, after the,” insert lawful.” 

In line 18 strike out “through whose negligence” and insert 
* on whose line.” 

In line 21, after “ property,” insert “as may be evidenced by 
any receipt, judgment, or transcript thereof. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. P. HEPBURN, 
J. S. SHERMAN, 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
S. B. ELKINS, 
a S. M. CuLtom, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 
STATEMENT. 


The House recedes from amendments 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36. 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 46. 

The Senate recedes from amendments 39, 45, 48, 49, 50, and 
51, and the House recedes from all other amendments with 
amendments. 

Amendment No. 1, from which the House recedes, is the one 
which brings pipe lines within the provisions of the act. 

Amendment No. 2, from which the House recedes, is the one 
that provides that the term “common carrier” shall include 
express companies and sleeping-car companies. 

Amendment No. 3 is simply the insertion of quotation marks. 

Amendment No. 4 is the one relating to passes. The entire 
matter incorporated in the bill by the Senate is stricken out 
and there is substituted instead a provision prohibiting the is- 
suance of free transportation to any officer of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, except those in the postal service, of any State, county, 
municipality, or township, and otherwise it does not restrict the 
issuance of passes. 

Amendment No. 5, as passed by the Senate, provided that after 
May 1, 1908, no common carrier could transport any commodity 
produced by itself, excepting from the provisions timber, and 
the manufactured products thereof.” As agreed to in confer- 
ence the words “common carrier” are stricken out and the 
word “railroad ” is substituted in lieu thereof. 

Amendment No. 6 made provision for the compulsory installa- 
tion of switch connections with rail where application was made 
therefor and the Interstate Commerce Commission deemed the 
installation sufficiently important to warrant the same, the in- 
stallation to be done at the expense of the applicant. As agreed 
to in conference, the amendment is broadened so as to require 
the compulsory installation of a connecting switch, not merely 
with a present or prospective shipper, but with any lateral or 
branch line of railroad. 

Amendment No. 7 provided that equally good service and ac- 
commodations be given to all persons paying the same com- 
pensation for interstate transportation of passengers. This is 
the amendment commonly known as the “Jim Crow” amend- 
ment. From it the Senate receded, and it goes out. 

Amendments 8, 9, 10, and 11 cover, together, the question of 
filing and publicly posting the schedules of rates, fares, charges, 
and so forth. These amendments are largely phraseological 
for the reason that they were covered in different words by 
provisions of the bill which passed the House, and which are 
stricken out in amendment No. 25, from which the House re- 
cedes, The amendment as agreed to in conference enlarges 
somewhat the provision as it passed the House by providing 
for the publication and posting of joint rates where the joint 
rate is made up of rail and pipe, or rail and water, and also 
provides, where no through rail and water rate is provided, 
where such a route exists, that so much of the rate as is covered 
by rail shall be posted. 

Amendment No. 12 is a phraseological amendment using the 
word “all” instead of “the,” and does not change the meaning 
or intent of the provision. 

Amendment No. 13 includes “storage charges” amongst the 
items for which the published and posted rates shall provide. 

Amendments 14, 15, and 16 together, all relate to the posting 
and filing of the contents of the schedules, and are simply 
intended to make more definite the meaning of the enactment. 

Amendment No, 17 is the insertion of the word “kept,” so 
that it will require the schedules to be kept posted. 

Amendment No. 18 is a requirement that all of the provisions 
of the section shall apply to all traffic transportation and facili- 
ties defined in section 1 of this act. It is enlarged by making 
it applicable to the entire act. 

Amendment No. 19 uses the word “ filed” for “ established.” 
It is a phraseological amendment. 

Amendment No. 20, in place of the words “ public notice,” 
provides that notice shall be given to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as well as being published. 

From amendment No. 21 the House receded, because so much 
of the provision as was stricken out by the Senate was covered by 
the amendment No. 27 inserted by the Senate, and which will 
hereafter be explained, and this amendment also carries new 
matter, to which the House conferees, agreed, that where a 
joint rate is provided the carrier other than the initial carrier 
shall give notice of concurrence therein, and the names of all 
parties to it shall be stated. 

From amendment No. 22 the House receded because this 
matter was covered by amendment No. 8, which is in the bill 


and which is hereinbefore explained. 
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Amendment No, 23, made necessary by striking out the part 
contained in amendment No. 22, is simply the insertion of the 
word “ such.” 

Amendment No. 24 is simply a phraseological change. 

Amendment No. 25 was stricken out for the reason that the 
provisions therein contained were covered by amendments 8, 9, 
10, and 11, heretofore explained, and by amendment No. 27, 
hereinafter explained. 

Amendment No. 26 was stricken out for the reason that it 
refers to the filing of schedules and tariffs, and so forth, and 
is covered by the other provisions of the bill herein explained. 

Amendment No. 27 takes the place of amendments 21 and 26, 
which have been stricken out, and provides that no carrier shall 
engage in transportation of either persons or property until the 
rates, fares, and charges required to be filed and published have 
been so filed and published, and this section also provides that 
there shall be no discrimination in charges between different 
persons as to passengers or property, or between different points 
or different articles, and expressly forbids rebating in any man- 
ner whatever, and its operation is enlarged by making the pro- 
visions applicable to the entire act rather than to one section 
thereof, as was the case when the amendment passed the Senate. 

“The word “shall” in this amendment is changed from following 
the word “carrier” in the first line thereof to follow the word 
“act.” It is simply phraseological. 

Amendment No. 28 provides that the President in time of war 
may call upon any carrier to give preference to the transporta- 
tion of troops or munitions of war. The amendment as it 
passed the Senate provided this should be done upon the repre- 
sentation of the President of the need therefor. As agreed to 
in conference, this is stricken out, so that it provides that it 
shall be done upon a demand of the President. 

The House receded from its disagreement to amendment No. 
29, with an amendment striking from the bill the proviso at the 
end thereof. This amendment is a reenactment of section 1 of 
the Elkins Act, with certain additions relating to violations of 
the act and punishments therefor, and also forbids rebates or 
considerations. The proviso was stricken out as being thought 
that this provision might relieve those who had already in- 
fringed the act from prosecution therefor where there was 
pending litigation in reference thereto. The agreement also 
provides for striking from the provision in the three places 
where it appears the words “ and willfully,” so that the amend- 
ment shall provide that no person who “knowingly” offers, 
grants, etc., shall be guilty as in the amendment provided. 

From amendments Nos. 30 and 31 the House recedes. These 
amendments strike from the bill the words “in its judgment” 
and fairly remunerative” in enacting in reference to the de- 
termination of rates by the Commission. 

From amendment No. 32 the House receded. This provision 
ns the House passed it was that the order should go into effect 
thirty days after notice to the carrier, and the amendment in- 
serted by the Senate, which has been agreed to, provides that 
the order of the Commission, except for the payment of money, 
shall take effect within such reasonable time, not less than 
thirty days, as shall be stated by the Commission in the order, 
and remain in effect for not exceeding two years. The provi- 
sion. of this amendment takes the place of amendment No. 38, 
on page 24 of the printed bill, which is stricken out by the Sen- 
ate, and to which the House conferees consented. 

Amendments Nos. 33 and 34 are phraseological and do not 
change the meaning or the intent of the bill. 

Amendment No, 35 strikes out the word “ portion” and uses 
in its stead the words “just and reasonable proportion,” incor- 
porating in the bill the expression “ just and reasonable,” which, 
of course, was the thought of the framers thereof. 

Amendment No. 36 makes clear that it was the intent of the 
lawmaking power that the provisions should apply to the water 
connections of carriers. 

Amendment No. 37, as changed by the conferees, strikes out 
the word “accrued” and inserts after the word “claims,” in 
lieu thereof, after line 26, page 33 of the printed bill, the words 
“accrued after the passage of this act.“ The amendment is in- 
tended to provide that all claims which have heretofore accrued 
may be sued upon within one year after the passage of this act, 
and not thereafter. 

Amendment No. 38 is a provision stricken from the bill, as 
explained in amendment No. 32. 

Amendment No. 39: The Senate struck out the word “regu- 
larly ” and inserted in lieu thereof the word “lawfully.” From 
this amendment the Senate receded, restoring the word “regu- 
larly ” in the bill. 

Amendment’ No. 40 inserts the words “against the Commis- 
sion,” in reference to suits brought to suspend or annul an order 
of the Commission. It does not change the meaning of the bill 
as it passed the House, but makes it more clear. 


Amendments Nos. 41 and 42 are known as the court provi- 
sion” amendments, and expressly provide for reviews of the 
orders of the Commission by the courts. 

Amendment No. 43 provides that no injunction or interlocu- 
tory order restraining the operation of the order of the Commis- 
sion shall be granted except after five days’ notice to the Com- 
mission, and it also provides for appeals from such orders di- 
rectly to the United States Supreme Court, and limits the time 
within which such appeals can be taken to thirty days from the 
entry of the order. 

Amendment No. 44 strikes from the bill the provision that an 
order of the Commission complied with for three years shall not 
thereafter be enforced. This subject is covered by amendment 
No. 32 hereinbefore explained. 

Amendment No. 45 provided certain additional exceptions to 
those specified in amendment No. 4, as to the persons to whom 
free transportation might be issued. From this amendment the 
Senate receded, so that the provision in amendment No. 4 covers 
all there is in the bill in relation to free transportation. 

Amendment No. 46 merely inserts the quotation marks. 

Amendment No. 47 is that which is known as the original 
earrier’s liability provision. As agreed to in conference it is 
changed so as to provide that the holder of the original receipt 
or bill of lading must be the lawful holder, the word “ lawful” 
being inserted, and that such holder may collect from the 
initial carrier for any loss sustained on any road carrying the 
property, and the further provision that the initial carrier can 
recover from the carrier upon whose lines the loss was made. 
As passed by the Senate it provided that this recovery might 
be made when the loss was through the negligence of the subse- 
quent carrier. The words “through whose negligence” are 
stricken out and the words “on whose lines” are substituted, 
so that the liability of the carrier to the shipper and of the sub- 
sequent carrier to the original carrier are made the same. A 
provision was also added to this amendment providing that the 
receipt for payment obtained by the original carrier from the 
shipper, or the judgment obtained by that shipper against the 
carrier, or a transcript thereof, is competent evidence in a pro- 
eeeding to compel the subsequent carrier to refund to the initial 
carrier for the loss it made good to the shipper. p 

Amendment No. 48: The Senate receded from restoring tho 
matter passed by the House which it had stricken out. This is 
the provision increasing the membership of the Commission: to 
seven and increasing the salary of the Commissioners to $10,000. 


W. P. HEPBURN, 
J. S. SHERMAN, , 
* Wrtram RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Nr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Iowa what penalty is imposed for the 
issuance or use of free 2 

Mr. HEPBURN. I will read the provision: 


The House recedes from its peg pi ne to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 4, and es to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: Strike out all of said amendment and insert On and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, common carriers subject to the provisions of this act shall 
not directly or indirectly issue any free ticket or for carriage 
to any officer or person in the service of the United States other than 
those fn the postal service, to Sog officer or = in the service of 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to any officer or 
person in the service of any county, township, or municipality; and, 
except as herein provided, no common carrier shall be prohibited from 
granting any free ticket or pass for carriage. Any common carrier 
violating this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall, for each offense, pay to the United States a penalty of not less 
than $100 nor more than $2,000; and any officer or person in the serv- 
ice of the United States or of any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, or of any county, township, or municipality, who uses or 
who solicits or accepts for himself any such free transportation shall 
be subject to a like penalty. Jurisdiction of offenses under this pro- 
vision shall be the same as that provided for offenses in an act en- 
titled ‘Am act to further regulate commerce with nations and among 
the States,’ approved February 19, 1903, and amendments thereof; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], as the House has had no 
chance to read the bill, as to whether any new legislation has 
been inserted by the conferees that was not in dispute between 
the two Houses? 

Mr. HEPBURN. None at all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if I understand the last 
amendment correctly, it permits the prohibited officials to solicit 
passes for others than themselves. 

Mr. HEPBURN. It says nothing about that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But it expressly prohibits them from 
soliciting passes for themselves. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes. 

— FITZGERALD. So it permits them to solicit passes for 
others. 
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Mr. HEPBURN. Well, that is a construction that the gentle- 
man may put upon it if he chooses. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Is there any limitation in the law as agreed 
upon by the conferees as to the class of employees that shall 
receive passes or can receive them? 

Mr. HEPBURN. The only exception to the general prohibi- 
tion is that persons in the service of the Postal Department may 
receive passes. 

Mr. TALBOTT. How about the railroad employees? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, there is nothing prohibiting them from 
receiving passes. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Nothing to prohibit any class of employees 
of railroads from receiving passes? 

Mr. HEPBURN. No. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Unless they hold public office. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Can a track hand have a free pass? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Everybody that the railroad cares to give 
to, excepting these officers who are named. 

Mr. TALBOTT. That is all I want to know about it. 

Mr. KEIFER. Suppose a Member of Congress is the regular 
attorney of a railroad company; can he as attorney obtain and 
use a pass? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I should think he could as soon as he ceased 
to be a Member of the House of Representatives. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman to yield for a moment. As this pass amendment now 
stands, does it not leave it open for the railroads to issue passes 
to shippers over the railroads to rival merchants in certain 
towns and localities? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think it does. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Can they not issue passes to dele- 
gates going to conventions, and can they not issue passes to 
members of the families of the officials named in the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think so. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas, Then I think that the pass amend- 
ment fails in its object, and is worse than nothing in that form. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In amendment No. 5, put in by 
the Senate, it did not apply to the carrying of timber and manu- 
factured products thereof. What action did the conferees take 
with reference to that? 

Mr. HEPBURN. We agreed to that with an amendment 
striking out the words “common carrier” and inserting the 
word “railways,” so that the prohibition is upon a railway 
and not upon a common carrier. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Are the words “except timber 
and manufactured products thereof” left in the bill? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. How about the pipe-line provision? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I have just explained that. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I did not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. HEPBURN. We substituted for “common carrier” the 
word “ railway.” 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I want to ask one more question. 
Under the law as it existed prior to this amendment which is 
no proposed were not passes prohibited under the interstate- 
commerce act to shippers over the railways? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, that is a disputed question, and I do 
not care to attempt to answer it now. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Has not the Attorney-General so held; 
and if so, is it not the effect of this amendment to repeal that 
law? 

Mr. HEPBURN. It was the purpose of the conferees, as far 
as they could, to remedy what has been alleged to be the great 
evil of the pass—the influence it had upon those who represented 
the power of the people. It is to do away with the evil effect 
upon the officers of the Government, and we do not attempt in 
any way nor could the conferees, perhaps—I am not sure 
about that—have changed the law in the direction that the gen- 
tleman has just referred to. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. As I understand it, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ruled that passes could not be is- 
sued under the law as it has existed heretofore. The effect of 
this amendment in the bill is to repeal that provision of the 
interstate-commerce law, is it not? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I do not know whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has so held or not. I know that if they did 
so hold, that it had no restraining influence whatever upon the 
railways, and that the issue of passes was solely determined by 
the will and pleasure of the passenger officers of the various 
railways. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. At any rate, it makes that legal 
which was heretofore believed to be illegal. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I am not discussing that matter, and have 


no opinion to express upon it now. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. That is the question I would like to 
have an opinion on before I vote on that amendment, if I could. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether it is not now illegal, under existing law, to issue 
passes to Members of Congress? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, I am not prepared to say that. There 
are too many gentlemen now in my presence who have them in 
théir pockets to justify me in making a statement that they are 
guilty of a violation of the law. 

Mr. McCALL. I was not desirous to arouse the consciences 
of those gentlemen. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Perhaps I should have said too many of 
“us,” not of “them.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCALL. What I desired to say was that it is clear to 
my mind that it is illegal to issue passes to Members of Con- 
gress under the existing law. Now, it seems to me that the 
provision that the House conferees insisted on before of entirely 
refusing to allow passes to be issued—I would except employees 
of railroads—was very much better than the provision in this 
bill. The provision in this bill makes it lawful to issue passes 
to Members of Congress from now until the ist of January. 
and to issue them to all other officers and agents of the Goy- 
ernment until that date, and after that time those alone are 
prohibited, but passes can be issued to everybody else. Now, 
it occurs to me that the provision which the House conferees 
secured in the bill before, with the exception of employees of 
railroads, doing away practically entirely with passes except 
as to those, would be a much better provision than the one that 
is now reported. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I might say here that the conferees did 
secure an agreement that they thought was very much better 
than this. That was discussed incidentally in the House, and 
while there was no vote upon it, there was such a reprobation 
of it that the conferees did not see fit to expose themselves 
again to that kind of suppressed censure. 

Mr. McCALL. Will the gentleman permit me? I understood 
that reprobation especially applied to the employees of the rail- 
roads. I did not understand that there was any criticism ex- 
cepting in that particular. 

Mr. HEPBURN. So far as one of the conferees was con- 
cerned, he at least was unable to see any reason why a pass 
should be given to an employee of a railroad company that 
would not obtain and be cogent in the case of any other person 
who asked a pass, excepting the fact that there was an organ- 
ized body of more than a million of voters. That is the only 
reason we can see why the one appeal for a pass rather than the 
other 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Right in that connection I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he can not see any difference 
between the right of a railroad employee to a pass and that of 
another person. Suppose a railroad engineer has a leg cut off 
by a wreck. He is too seriously wounded to be taken to his 
home, Do you not think that the members of his family ought 
to be allowed to be transported to him free of charge? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, there is a case that would 
appeal to my sympathy. If I was authorized to issue passes, 
and yielded to those sympathies, I would undertake to issue 
that pass; but if I were to pass upon the question as a matter 
of right, I would say there is no difference in that case than any 
other case. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Let me put another case 

Mr. HEPBURN. I. would say that when the payments of 
salary are made to the railway employee that ends the obli- 
gation to the railway employee, but appeals may be made to 
sympathy and to the kindlier feelings. Applause. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an- 
other question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In coming over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. A question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They were making a great cut- 
off, and there was a large number of men employed at that 
point 

Mr. HEPBURN. A question, if you please. I yielded for a 
question and not for a speech or a statement. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman think that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company ought to have the right to 
transport fifty or a hundred workmen to the place where they 
are making this cut-off and keep and board them there without 
paying their fare over that line? 
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Mr. HEPBURN. Ob, no; I do not think anything of the 


kind. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Do you not think tliey ought to 
have a pass to go there? — 


Mr. HEPBURN. I do not think anything of the kind. I 
have no doubt at all that would be cared for by the contract 
for their employment, just as I think, further, that every rail- 
road employee can have, if he desires to have it, that kind of a 
contractual relation with the carrier that will give him that 
transportation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How can he force that contrac- 
tual relation? An ordinary railroad brakeman is perfectly 
powerless. 7 p 

Mr. HEPBURN. I do not think they are powerless at all. 
I realize the fact that when they want a 20 per cent advance in 
wages they know how to get it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Do you think it is better, as a 
matter of ordinary justice and fair play, that we should require 
these great corporations, or rather permit them, to transport 
their workmen, or that we should tell brakemen to get together 
and force a corporation in their contracts? 

Mr. HEPBURN. No, sir. And therefore we have provided 
in this amendment that the railways can transport their em- 
ployees and their families whenever and wherever they choose. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, there is one more ques- 
tion I would like to ask of the gentleman. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that the conferees had changed the words “ com- 
mon carriers” to “ railroads.” 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman understood correctly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And has stricken out “ common 
carrier ” wherever it appears in the bill? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, no, sir; not wherever it appears in 
the bill; where it appears in one place in the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What place? 

Mr. HEPBURN. In the fifth amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The relevancy of the question 
arises from this fact: The Senate amendment provided that Lie 
term “common carrier“ as used in this act should include ex- 
press companies and sleeping-car companies. Now, has that 
been changed in any way, so that 

Mr. HEPBURN. It has not, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And are express companies and 
sleeping-car companies both included in the bill? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As common carriers? 

Mr. HEPBURN. As common carriers. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And subject to the law relating 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, well, I am not disposed to subject my- 
self to a catechism. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, one moment. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEr- 
BURN] yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] ? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I do not. I yield to my colleague [Mr. 
RICHARDSON ]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would a motion be in order at 
this time that this go over until Monday, and that the confer- 
ence report be printed, so that we may have a chance to read it. 

The SPEAKER. It would not. The gentleman from Iowa 
has the floor. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] has so 
correctly stated about the opinion of one of the conferees of the 
House on the subject of the antipass provision that was brought 
in here at first in the first conference, and which excluded em- 
ployees and their families from free transportation, he will 
agree with me that in that matter that there was one of the 
conferees, and that was myself, who protested in the confer- 
ence against that antipass amendment as it was, and reserved 
the right to protest against it on the floor of the House upon 
the ground and on the objection that employees of railroads 
and their families ought not to be excluded from free trans- 
portation over those roads where their husbands and sons were 
actively employed. He will agree with me that I did that? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes; on the other report. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Yes. In this present pass 
amendment I fully concur with the conferees, and shall cheer- 
fully vote for the same. The House conferees heretofore sub- 
mitted an antipass amendment including everybody. That was 
condemned. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks the bill as now reported will accomplish as much as the 
bill when it came from the Senate toward crushing out the 


evil of free passes or free transportation? In other words, have 
not the conferees of the House made the bill worse than it was 
when it came from the Senate, and will it not accomplish less 
in effecting the purpose desired? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think not. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. It seems to me it is not nearly as good. 

Mr. HEPBURN. There was, I say, a prohibition with ex- 
ceptions, as nearly as we could estimate, that covered ten or 
fifteen millions of people—passes covering ten or fifteen mil- 
lions of people. 

Mr. DRISCOLL, And now it covers all the 
officeholders? 

Mr. HEPBURN. It exempts all the people except officehold- 
ers, for the reason that the claim has always been that the evil 
of the pass comes through the officers who received it. Now, 
under that provision there were twenty members of the Senate 
that could have passes; there were fifty or sixty Members of 
this House who could have passes. 

Mr. KEIFER. Yourself included. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Myself included. 
cut them off, and we have done it. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. Is it not a bad law which, while it does 
not permit officeholders all along the line to take passes for 
themselyes, yet allows them to get them for their friends and 
those who are useful to them? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, well, we could not enter into a ques- 
tion of that character; but we were trying to exclude the office- 
holders, and we have done it. : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Is it not true that there 
were those who contended that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association should have passes, and that there were a great 
many other gentlemen who do not believe in Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations wanted them, and we did not believe that they 
ought to have them. 

Mr. HEPBURN. That was stricken out in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Les; it was stricken out by 
the great body of the Senate, and the House conferees have 
agreed to it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If I correctly understand your bill as now 
agreed upon, there is contained a certain prohibition on the 
issuance of passes. I do not understand 

Mr. COCKRAN. I make the point of order that this is a very 
important proceeding, and we ought to have order. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I am asking this question about the” pass 
prohibition that is in the report of the conferees. As I under- 
stand, it contains a certain prohibition upon the issuance of 
passes. I do not understand that, in terms at least, it repeals 
the act that prohibits or forbids passes. Am I correct? 

Mr. HEPBURN. No; 1 think that you are not correct. I 
do not know that there are any prohibitions upon the railways; 
certainly there are none that are effective that I know of, 
There is no statute prohibiting the pass taking that is so uni- 
versally indulged in. I assume not. Now, then, we have this 
provision in here: “And except as herein provided, no common 
carrier shall be prohibited from granting any free tickets or 
pass for carriage,” to anyone, provided they are not enumerated 
in the amendment. 

We have done that. And of course it is given to somebody. 
But, Mr. Speaker, there was a general complaint a little while 
ago that passes might be given to shippers. I want to call 
attention to the provision of the bill in regard to discrimina- 
tions; and if that should be in the nature of a discrimination, 
5 it should be in the nature of a rebate, it is prohibited by this 
aw. 

Mr. LACEY. I should like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, as I understand this confer- 
ence agreement, it merely forbids officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, except those who are in the postal service, from re- 
ceiving passes. Now, as I understand the object and intent of 
that legislation, it is to get rid of the idea or the fact, which- 
ever it may be, wherever it may prevail, that officials of the 
Federal Government are influenced in their official capacity by 
this power of the railroad to give them free passes. I do not 
take much stock in that myself, though I am one of those who 
never had a pass or free ticket in his life. I think the man 
who would be influenced by a pass would be so cheap to bribe 
that the road could easily buy him for less if they wanted 
him, and probably would buy him very quick at that. The rea- 
son of the proposed legislation is to dissipate that impression 
or fact, if it be a fact, of corporate influence with public serv- 
ants. That seems to be the intent. If it is, then the provi- 
sion as written here does not succeed in its purpose. If you say 
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that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON] shall be 
punishable if he travels upon a pass himself, but would not be 
punishable if he solicited and used a pass for his brother-in-law 
and wife and three, four, five, or six children, or for somebody 
else that was useful to him in politics, then you have done away 
with the mere mite and you have left the great beam. 

It seems to me that when we come to vote upon this par- 
ticular part of the report that we ought to enlarge it, first, by 
striking out the language except as herein provided no other 
prohibition of passes shall exist.” Because to leave that I have 
just read would leave this condition of things: Say that in 
Mississippi, for example, a legislator or the governor is for- 
bidden to ride on a pass, not merely in the State, but anywhere. 
Then comes Congress, by reason of the interstate-commerce act 
with this language in it, and repeals that much of the Missis- 
sippi law. I merely use that as an illustration. Take the law 
in Mississippi or in any other State. Then it seems to me we 
ought to add, by way of instructions or by way of an amend- 
ment rather, this much more to the language agreed on in this 
conference report, “and any person herein forbidden to use a 
pass who uses, solicits, or accepts for himself or for anybody 
else any such free pass or free transportation shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor,” and so forth. And in the upper. part 
of the same provision the punishment ought to be extended to 
the railroads, not only for giving the official a pass for himself, 
but anybody else. Now, if it is wrong to accept a pass from a 
railrond—and this law says it is, and, in my opinion, the law is 
right, if for no higher reason than that public servants’ reputa- 
tions ought to be, like that of Cresar’s wife, above suspicion, and 
ought to be such that even muck rakers can not point to them 
and say they are subject to suspicion—if it is right to forbid a 
Senator or a Member of the House of Representatives himself to 
use a pass for that reason, then it certainly is futile, it seems to 
me, to stop there and not go further and forbid him to solicit or 
accept passes to be used by anybody. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman from Mississippi 
allow me to ask him a question? I agree with what the gen- 
tleman has said about the pass question fully, but I want to 
ask my friend from Mississippi how are we going to get to 
vote on that question on this report? We have got to vote it 
up or down, to vote for the whole proposition or against the 
whole proposition. 

Several MEMBERS. We can vote it down. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the House is exactly in the 
situation that it would have been if this conference report had 
been printed in the Recorp, laid over until Monday, and the 
House had then proceeded to act upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, if that is the case, then, if the con- 
ferees have returned a report upon several independent propo- 
sitions, has not the House the right to a separate vote upon 
each proposition? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no. The question is upon agreeing to 
the conference report, and that question is not divisible. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the House, for the purpose of disagreeing 
with one of the items, should vote down the report, then it 
could consider each proposition separately, and concur in all 
of the report except this one proposition? 

The SPEAKER. Answering the parliamentary inquiry, if 
the conference report is voted down, then the Senate amend- 
ments to the House bill are undisposed of, as fully as they 
were when they were first disagreed to. 

Mr. KEIFER. And we are just where we were before. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If my friend from Mississippi will 
allow me to make this suggestion, there are many of us on this 
side of the House who do not agree with the pass amendment 
as brought in here, but agree with the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. Yet we do not want to vote against this conference 
report, and I suggest to the gentleman, in our name, that he ask 
unanimous consent that we may consider this pass amendment 
separately. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I will do that. I do not think it 
would take up much of the time of the House, and I think the 
House should consider it. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be in order that an amendment be offered to concur 
in item No. 4 with amendments as indicated by me 

The SPEAKER. Oh, but the gentleman sees at once that this 
is a conference report, which stands as a unit. The effect of the 
report is to dispose of all matters of disagreement between the 
House and Senate, and there is but one possible Cee to 
be made of it. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

The SPEAKER. And that is to reject it or agree to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, Mr. Speaker, while I understand that, 
I think I also understand—though I may misapprehend; and 
the Speaker knows better than I—that there is nothing the 
House can not do by unanimous consent. 

I am not moving anything. I am submitting a request for 
unanimous consent that a certain motion be dealt with by the 
House, as if in order. The motion, if passed, would leave us, 
as regards the Senate, not just where we were at first, but in 
agreement about everything except this one thing of which an 
exception is made in the motion. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, yes—— 

Mr. KEIFER. It can not do a thing that would be inef- 
fective. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will indulge the Chair, a 
proposition like unto that which he makes for unanimous con- 
sent would, if agreed to, be barren; or if it had any effect at 
all it would be equivalent to a rejection of the report; but if it 
served no other useful purpose, it might give somebody the 
opportunity to claim that if he were the Lord he would do this, 
that, or the other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, one word. The Speaker, per- 
haps, did not understand the nature of the request, which was 
for unanimous consent to offer a resolution accepting the con- 
ference report, except this item. 

The SPEAKER. And that would be equivalent to rejecting 
the conference report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would be equivalent to rejecting so 
much of it. 

Mr. BURLESON. And would send it back to conference—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Send it back to conference for that much. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, were we not prom- 
ised that we would have full opportunity for consideration of 
these amendments, and how are we to obtain that if this report 
is to be voted upon as a whole? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, the gentleman should ask the Chair 
something easy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have often heard the Speaker say 
that an elephant can’ be brought into the House by unanimous 
consent. Now, is this antipass amendment a white elephant? 
And if it can be brought in by unanimous consent, why can not 
one be taken out by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry, or a 
proper one, at least. To put it as mildly as the Chair can ex- 
press himself, the argument is one that the Chair will not 
further characterize. This is a proposition that the Senate is 
interested in as well as the House, a proposition to close the 
matters in difference, and the only way to close them is by 
adopting the conference report or by rejecting the conference 
report, and put all the Senate amendments in difference again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I uyderstand that the Speaker declines to 
put the request for unanimous consent, because he says it is out 
of order. If it is not out of order, I ask that it be put to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that in the judgment 
of the Chair the gentleman asks something which the House has 
not the power to do in the present stage of this measure. If it 
has any effect at all, it would be equivalent to rejecting the 
report. 

Mr, HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the report. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I rise, Mr. Speaker, to ask the 
gentleman from Iowa a question. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I will yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When the gentleman replied to 
a question by some Member—lI have forgotten now who it was 
I understood the gentleman to say that the term “ common car- 
rier” had been changed to “railroad.” Now, that is an im- 
portant matter, and I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
will refer to it. 

Mr. WANGER. That is amendment No, 5. 

Mr. HEPBURN. That is amendment 5, line 20, page 5. The 
provision in the bill reads, “From and after May 1, 1908, it 
shall be unlawful for any. common carrier to transport from 
any State, Territory, or District of the United States to any 
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other State, Territory, or District of the United States, or to 
any foreign country, articles or commodities other than timber 
and manufactured products thereof,” etc. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask the gentleman from Iowa 
if that is the only place in the bill or in the amendments 
where the words “common carrier” haye been changed to 
“ railroad?” 

Mr. HEPBURN. That is the only one. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to ask the gentleman 
another question. Is it true that under the pass amendment as 
agreed upon by the conferees passes can be issued to anybody, 
including officials of the Government, of a State, or of any mu- 
nicipality, up to the ist of January next? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So that during all of the coming 
campaign anybody can ask for passes and get them? 

A MEMBER. You can ask for them, but you won't get them. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HEPBURN. Except as otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Iowa in reference to that part of the report that touches 
the question of judicial review. In the language, as read by 
the Clerk, it seemed to indicate that courts were given the 
power to review generally all the acts of the Commission. 

Mr. HEPBURN. There has been no change whatever upon 
that subject by the conferees. 
the subject. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The provision as it now stands, as I under- 
stand it, does not undertake to extend the power of the court 
review or do anything except to declare that action shall be 
brought in the courts. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The report deals not at all with that sub- 
ject. There was nothing in conference upon that subject. 

Mr. COCKRAN. So that the provision remains exactly as it 
passed the Senate? = 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman to 
say a while ago that there was a paragraph there that inter- 
fered with the giving of transportation under any circumstances 
to the shipper. Is that broad enough to preyent giving trans- 
portation to the shipper of live stock? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think not. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
* ask the gentleman from Iowa if it is not a fact that if the 
preyious question which he has asked for is adopted, it will 
exclude all debate? 

The SPEAKER.. It will. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Is it not a fact that the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio, General GROSVENOR, the 
other day stated, when the matter of the first conference report 
was brought in, that there should be an opportunity given to the 
Members of this House to discuss that conference report or any 
item in it, and to pass on each item? I remember that, and so 
far as I am concerned, being one of the House conferees, I 
want to carry out and fulfill the obligation, and I think we 
ought to do it. 

Of course we are now met with the information that in 
order to carry out the promised pledge or assurance of either 
the gentieman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] or the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] that we must vote down 
the conference report. The importance attached to the promise 
of both of these distinguished gentlemen was that, with the 
Speaker, they constitute the majority of the Rules Committee, 
and it is now fully in their power to enforce their pledges. 
This conference report was to have come up next Monday by 
agreement. For one I say now that I never would have con- 
sented to have this report of the House conferees brought up 
here so suddenly this evening in opposition to a substantial 
agreement that this report should be submitted next Monday 
unless it had been with the understanding outlined and assured 
by Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, and Mr. DALZELL, of Pennsylvania, 
that it would be carried out. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] repeated 
that assurance, and I think that, with as important a confer- 
ence report as this is, after the great deliberation which has 
been given to it for more than four weeks, the Members of this 
House ought to have an opportunity to pass upon it, consider, 
and discuss it. I know what the ordinary rule as to conference 
reports is, but there are exceptions to all rules. I stand for the 
implied agreement of Mr. GROSVENOR and Mr. DALZELE, the gen- 
tlemen from Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, following up what the gen- 
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tleman from Alabama [Mr. RicHarpson] has just said, when 
this matter was before the House the last time and was to be 
submitted again to the conferees, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Grosvenor] had the floor. I asked him then if, when the re- 
port was brought back to the House and the House was not sat- 
isfied with any particular amendment or any particular part of 
it, we could get a chance to yote on each amendment. He said 
yes, very easily. Mr. Grosvenor is now not present, and I wish 
either the Speaker, who is a member of the Committee on Rules, 
or the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], who is also 
a member of the Committee on Rules, would tell us how to do 
that easily. - 

Mr. DALZELL. Why, Mr. Speaker, nobody, neither the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] nor myself undertook to 
say that any Member of this House could not exercise his 
right to demand the previous question at any time. If the 
House wants further debate on this matter, it can vote down 
the previous question and debate it until it is ready to order 
the preyious question. Nor did the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] nor myself say that there was any way to discuss 
the individual items of the conference report except by voting 
down the report, and amending the same. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will yield, I would like to ask what the sense was in the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] or the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] making any promise to the House 
if it only implied that which the gentleman just now announced, 
that we all knew ‘before that we always could do. 

Mr. DALZELL. We did not make any promise to the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The promise of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] was that we should have full op- 
portunity on every one of these amendments. 

Mr. DALZELL. So the gentleman would, if the House will 
vote down the previous question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course, but how can we get 
enough votes to do that? 

Mr. DALZELL. Does the gentleman from Missouri mean to 
say that having served in this House as long as he has, he be- 
lieves the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] had any 
power, by promise, to change the parliamentary rules of the 
House? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; but I undertake to say this, 
that when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor], one of 
the Committee on Rules, comes in here and makes a positive 
statement to induce this House to vote ih a certain way, that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] and the men for 
whom he speaks ought to stand by that promise. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, it will be remembered that 
promises, whatever they were, or statements, whatever they 
were, were with reference to these two matters respecting the 
railway employees and the Pullman cars. They were the only 
subjects of disagreement at all. 

Mr. DALZELL. The only subjects. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ‘PAYNE. Mr. Spesser, did not both the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. Grosvenor, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. DALZELL, say that if these amendments came in in a differ- 
ent shape from what they are now they both would help to 
vote down the conference report and have a vote in the House, 
and was not that the way that they explained it then to the 
House? Every man in the House who has served here one term, 
who knows the rules of the House, knows that they provide that 
a conference report coming from the Senate as well as the 
House can not be amended in the House unless you get the 
unanimous consent of the Senate as well as of the House. It 
seems to me that this is so rudimentary that no man ought to 
be deceived who had served even thirty days in the House. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course we have to get the unanimous 
consent, but we should start it here in the House. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order! : 

The SPHAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Iowa if he will not yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I decline to yield. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WIILIAus) there were—ayes 140, noes 97. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were ordered.“ 
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Mr. Havcen with Mr. Surri of Maryland. 
Mr. Haskins with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 
Mr. Drarer with Mr. RICHARDSON of Kentucky. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 122, nays 90, 
answered “ present“ 9, not voting 158, as follows: 


° S—122, 

Alexander Fletcher = Se Roberts Mr. Gitterr of Massachusetts with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
Babeoc 10 Fordney Knapp Bodenberg Mr. DarracH with Mr. RAINEY. 

chfe ‘oss acey erman 5 „ G i 
Bartholdt Foster, Ind. Lafean Sibley — . lib 8 with Mr. GR of Kentucky. 
Bates French Landis, Chas. B. Smith, Cal. T. SLEMP W r. GLASS. 
Birdsall Fuller Landis, Frederick Smith, III. Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. 
Bisho Gaines, W. Va. Lilley, Conn. Smith, Iowa Mr. CRUMPACKER with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
Boutell Gardner, Mass. Lou Smyser Mr. CONN ith Mr. F 
Bradley Gardner, Mich, McCarthy Snapp r. CONNER W T. FLOOD. 
Brick Gardner, N. J. McCleary, Minn. Southwick Mr. ALLEN of Maine with Mr. BURNETT. 
1 arae ind. 1 apay Mr. BrownLow with Mr. BRUNDIDGE. 

urke, Pa. oe s cKinney ~ eenerson 

Burke, S. Dak. Graf MeMorran Sterling Mr. Fowirn with Mr. BOWIE. 

Campbell, Kans. Hale Madden Stephens, Minn. Mr. JENKINS with Mr. TALEOTT. 

Campbell, Ohio Hayes Mahon Tawney Mr. Coorrr of Pennsylvania with Mr. LINDSAY. 
Capron Henry, Conn. Mann Taylor, Ohio Mr. W ith Mr. P 

Coudrey Hepburn Martin Thomas, Ohio r. WHARTON With Mr. FUJO. 

Consina Hermann Michalek aren — Mr. LITTLEFIELD with Mr. SULZER. 

zromer „Conn. er ownsen . 

Currier Holliday Mondell Volstead genet with dee: GRANGER. 
Curtis Howell, N. J. Mouser Wachter n urther notice: 
Cushman 8 Utah 3 Wane Mr. Foster of Vermont with Mr. Pov. 
a a orsa ae Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. PAGE. 
Dalzell Huf Imsted Watson 
Dawes Humphrey, Wash. Payne 2 Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania with Mr. GARNER, 
pawon Jones, Wash. Poilarg wiley, N. J. For the session: 
enby ahn rince Vilson Mr. Hutt with Mr. SLAYDEN. 
Dickson, Ill, Keifer Reeder ood z 
Dunwell Kennedy, Nebr. Rhinock Woodyard Mr. Morrect with Mr. SULLIVAN of New York. 
Esch Kennedy, Ohio Rhodes Mr. CHAPMAN with Mr. HOPKINS. 
Fassett Klepper Rives Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 
NAYS—90. The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Watson). For what pur- 
Adamson Fitzgerald Lawrence Ryan pose does the gentleman from Tennessee rise? 
ey Koya sel ae a Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I want to ask if the gentleman 
Bankhead” Gill Mecall Sis | from Maine [Mr. Powers] has voted; if not, I wanted to be 
Bartlett Gillespie McLain Small recorded as “ present.” 
1 —— ere a The SPEAKER pro tempore. Mr. Powers did not vote. 
5 Hamilton Marshall Stafford Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Then I desire to withdraw my 
Bur Hay a unre stanley 11 vote of “no” and vote “ present.” 

* „ OOJ en BUETAD, aas, The SPEAKER pro tempore. Call the gentleman’s name, 
purton, 8 Hite Miss. MOA POr, Ala c Mr. Garses’s name was called, and he answered “ present.” 
Calderhead 1 Murphy 8 1 The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Ner oar ce ab The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
Clark, Fla. Houston Otjen Wallace 
Clark, Mo. Howard Nallet Webb adoption of the conference report. 

Cockran Humphreys, Miss. Parsons Webber The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
8 mun EE AOD: Syne a. ayes appeared to have it. 
7 8 u, S. C. $ 
De ALKOLI 485 Vis Richardson, Ala. Williams Mr. WILLIAMS. Division! Mr. Speaker, in order to save 
Dixon, Ind, Keliher Robinson, Ark. Zenor the time of the House, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
Pini — mnom The yeas and nays were ordered. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—9 The question was taken; and there were—yeas 215, nays 4, 
T E red “ present” 8, not voting 153, as follows: 
Gaines, Tenn, Jenkins Morrell Southard answered “p 8, 8 2 
ae Lilley, Pa. Pou Sparkman YEAS—215. 
zregg 
z Adamson Dickson, III. Hunt Olmsted 
NOT VOTING—158. Aiken Dixon, Ind. Johnson Otjen 
Acheson Davis, W. Va. Ketcham Randell, Tex. Alexander Dunwell Jones, Va. Padgett 
Adams Deemer Kinkaid Ransdell, La. Allen, N. J. Esch Jones, Wash. Parker 
Allen, Me. Dixon, Mont. Eitchin, Claude, Reid Babcock Fassett ahn Parsous 
Ames, Dovener Kitchin, Wm. W. Reynolds Bankhead Finley Keifer Patterson, N. C. 
Andrus Draper Knopf Richardson, Ky. Bannon Fitzgerald Keliher Patterson, S. C. 
Bannon Dresser Knowland ixey Barchfeld Fletcher Kennedy, Nebr. Payne 
Beall, Tex. Dwight Law Robertson, La, Bartholdt Floyd Kennedy, 0 Perkins 
e Edwards Le Fevre Ruppert Bartlett Fordney Klepper Pollard 
Beidler Ellerbe Legare Samuel Bates . Foss ine Pou 
Bell, Ga Ellis Lever Schneebeli Bennet, N. T. Foster, Ind. Knapp Prince 
Bennett, Ky. Field Lewis tt Birdsall Frenc cey Reeder 
Bingham Flack Lindsay TORY Bishop Fuiler Lafean Rhinock 
Blackburn Flood Littauer Shackleford Bonyn Gaines, W. Va. Lamar Khodes 
Bowers Foster, Vt. - Little artel Bourel. Gardner, Mass. Lamb Richardson, Ala. 
Bowersock Fowler Littlefield Slayden Bradiey Gardner, Mich. Landis, Chas. B. Rives 
wie Fulkerson Livingston her 4 Brick Gardner, N. J. Landis, Frederick Roberts 
Brantley Garber Longworth Smith, Ky. Broussard arrett Lawrence Robinson, Ark. 
Broocks, Tex. Garner Lorimer Smith, Md. Buckman Gilbert, Ind. Lee Rodenberg 
Brooks, Colo. Gilbert. > Loudenslager Smith, Wm, Alden | Burgess Gill Lilley, Conn, Rucker 
Brown Gillett, Cal. Lovering Smith, Pa. Burke, Pa. Lilley, Pa, Russell 
Brownlow Gillett, Mass. McCreary, Pa. Southall Burke, S. Dak. Goulden Lloyd Ryan 
Brundidge lass McDermott Spight Burleson Graff Loud 3 
Burleigh Goldfogle McGavin 47 Tex. Burton, Del. Granger McCarth Sherley 
Burnett Granger McKinlay, Cal. Sullivan, N. X. Burton, Ohio Greene McCleary, Minn. Sherman 
Butler, Pa. Griggs McLachlan Sulloway Calderhead Hale McKinley, III. ims 
Butler, Tenn. Gronna Maynard Sulzer Campbell, Kans, Hamilton McKinney Small 
Byrd Grosvenor Minor Talbott Campbell, Ohio Haugen McLain Smith, Cal. $ 
Calder şudger Moon, Pa. Towne Candler Hay McMorran Smith, Ill. 
Cassel Hardwick Mudd Trimble Capron Hayes McNary Smith, lowa 
Chaney Haskins Nevin Van Duzer Clark, Fla. Henry, Tex. Macon Smith, Md. 
Chapman Haugen Overstreet Van Winkle Clark, Mo. Hepburn Madden Smith, Samuel W. 
Clayton Hearst a Vreeland Cockran Hermann Mahon Smith, Tex. 
Coc Hedge Palmer Wadsworth Cooper, Wis. Higgins Mann Smyser 
Cole Hefiin Parker Waldo Coudrey Hill, Conn. Marshall Snapp 
Conner Hitt Patterson, Tenn. Weisse Cousins Hill, Miss. Martin Southwick 
Cooper, Pa. 0; Pearre Welborn Cromer Hinshaw Meyer Spight 
Crumpacker Hopkins Perkins Wharton Currier r Michalek Stafford 
Darragh ughes Powers Young Curtis Holliday Miller Stanley 
Davidson u Pujo Cushman Houston Mondell Steenerson 
Davis, Minn. James Rainey Dals s : idah 3 Moon, Tenn. P —.— í 
OW „ . 
So the previous question was ordered. Davey, La. Howell, Utah Mouser Sullivan, Mass. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: wes ubbard urdock awney 
F De Armond Humphrey, Wash. Norris. Taylor, Obi 
_ Mr. VAN WINKLE with Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Denby „ ‘Homphreyve Miss Olcott. Thomas, N. C. 
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Thomas, Ohio Wachter Webber Wilson 
rrell Wallace Weeks Wood 
‘Townsend Wanger Weems Woodyard 
Tyndall Watkins Wiley, Ala. Zenor 
Underwood Watson lley, N. J. The Speaker 
Volstead Webb Williams 
NAYS—4. ` 
Driscoll Gillespie McCall Sibley 7 — 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—8. N 
Gaines, Tenn. Greg: Morrell Southard 
Graham Jenk Murphy Sparkman 
NOT VOTING—153. 
Acheson Davis, W. Va. Ketcham ~Ransdell, La, 
Adams Deemer Kinkaid Reid 
Allen, Me, Dixon, Mont, Kitchin, Claude Reynolds 
mes Dovener Kitchin, Wm. W. Richardson, Ky. 
Andrus Draper Knopf Rixey 
Beall, Tex. Dresser Knowland Robertson, La. 
ede Dwight W Ruppert 
Beidler Edwards Le Fevre Samuel 
Bell, Ga Ellerbe gare Schneebell 
Bennett, Ky. Ellis * Lever ott 
Bingham Field Lewis ro 
Blackburn Elack Lindsay Shackleford 
Bowers 1 Littauer Shartel 
Bowersock Foster, Vt, Little Slayden 
Bowie Fowler Littlefield Slem 
Brantley Fulkerson Livingston Smith, Ky. 
Broocks, TEx. Garber Longworth Smith, Wm. Alden 
Brooks, Colo, Garner Lorimer Smith, Pa. 
Brown Gilbert, Ky. Loudenslager Southall 
Brownlow Gillett, Cal. Lovering Sperry 
Brundidge Gillett, Mass, McCreary, Pa. A ese Tex. 
Burleigh Glass McDermott Sullivan, N. Y. 
Burnett Goldfogle McGavin - Sulloway 
Butler, Pa. Griggs McKinlay, Cal. Sulzer 
Butler, Tenn, Gronna McLachlan Talbott 
Byrd Grosvenor Maynard owne 
Calder Gudger Minor Trimble 
assel Hardwick Moon, Pa. Van Duzer 
Chaney Haskins Mudd Van Winkle 
Chapman Hearst Nevin Vreeland 
Clayton Hedge Overstreet Wadsworth 
Cocks Heflin age valdo 
Cole Henry, Conn, Palmer Weisse 
Conner itt Patterson, Tenn. Welborn 
Cooper, Pa. Hogg Pearre Wharton 
Crumpacker Hopkins Powers Young 
Darragh Hughes Pu 
Davidson Hull Rainey 
Davis, Minn. James Randell, Tex. 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire to change 
my vote. I voted “ no,“ supposing that I would have a chance 
to defeat that pass amendment. I do not want to be recorded 
as opposing the bill. 

‘The SPEAKER. Call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
and he voted “ aye.” 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Is the gentleman from Maine, 
Mr. Powrns, recorded as voting? 

The SPEAKER. He is not. k 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Then I desire to change my vote 
from “aye” to“ present.” 

The SPEAKER. Call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
and he voted “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. HEPBURN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below. 

S. 6448. An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to 
sell, hold, and convey certain real estate—to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 118. An act to amend sections 713 and 714 of “An act to 
establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended by the acts approved January 31 and 
June 30, 1902, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 20321. An act to provide for the traveling expenses of 
the President of the United States; 

II. R. 18529. An act to authorize the sale of certain lands to 
the city of Mena, in the county of Polk, in the State of Ar- 
kansas; 

H. R. 1326. An act granting an increase of pension to Ora P. 
Howland; 

H. R. 16785. An act glving preference right to actual settlers 


on pasture reserve No. 3 to purchase land leased to them for 
agricultural purposes in Comanche County, Okla. 

H. R. 20210. An act to authorize the city of St. Louis, a corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State of Missouri, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River; 

H. R. 20119. An act to authorize the village of Oslo, Marshall 
County, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Red River of 
the North; 

H. R. 16290. An act to modify the requirements of the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the education of the blind,” approved 
March 3, 1879; 

H. R. 15513. An act to declare and enforce the forfeiture pro- 
vided by section 4 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1875, 
entitled “An act granting to railroads the right of way through 
the publie lands of the United States.” 

H. R. 19181. An act to grant a certain parcel of land, part of 
the Fort Robinson Military Reservation, Nebr., to the village of 
Crawford, Nebr., for park purposes; 

H. R. 19682. An act authorizing the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to permit the extension and construction of 
railroad sidings in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; and í 

H. R. 14171. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Hitt of Connecticut, for the remainder of the session, on ac- 
count of important business. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV the following executive com- 
munication was taken from the Speaker’s table, and referred 
as follows: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, submitting an estimate of appropriation for payment 
of judgments against the District of Columbia—to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered 
to the Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein 
named, as follows: 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio, from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, to which was referred the House joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 178) providing for the improvement of the harbor 
at South Haven, Mich., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 5000) ; which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 179) providing for the im- 
proyement of a certain portion of the Mississippi River, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
5001); which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 20379) amend- 
ing an act conferring jurisdiction upon the United States com- 
missioners over offenses committed in a portion of the perma- 
nent Hot Springs Mountain Reservation, Ark—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 20380) to establish a 
sr whi J at Atlanta, Ga.—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: A bill (H. R. 20381) to provide for the 
construction of a lock canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and the method of construction— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. McNARY: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 180) 
amending an act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, and 
all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,” approved June —, 1906—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURTON of Ohio: A resolution (H. Res. 606) direct- 
ing the Clerk of the House to pay to Harry West a certain sum 
of money for extra services as janitor to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A resolution (H. Res. 607) 
requesting certain information from tlie Secretary of the Navy 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. ; 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 20382) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George W. Garrett—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 20383) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert H. Brammer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 20384) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 20385) for the relief of 
A. L. Hays—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DUNWELL: A bill (H. R. 20386) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the naval record of Herbert W. 
George—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HASKINS: A bill (H. R. 20387) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet B. Nichols—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 20388) for the relief of 
Edward W. Whitaker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: A bill (H. R. 20389) granting an in- 
crease of pension to. John Conner —to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS: A bill (H. R. 20390) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James A. Darrough—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 20391) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Jane Meldrein—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 20392) 
granting a pension to John E. Caldwell—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20393) granting a pension to Daniel Mo- 
ran—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 20394) granting a pen- 
sion to John Whidden—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20395) granting an increase of pension to 
William Leggett—to the Committee on Pensions. y 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20396) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward ©. McGeachy—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20397) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILEY of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 20398) granting 
a pension to Isabel Clary—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20399) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of James Clary, or Cleary—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were Jaid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petition of Springville Canning Com- 
. pany, Springville, N. X., and of New York State Canned Goods 
Packers’ Association and Hamburg (N. T.) Canning Company, 
for the pure-food bill without requiring that the weight or meas- 
ure of canned-goods’ packages appear thereon—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AMES: Petition of citizens of Massachusetts, against 
religious legislation in the District of Columbia—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of Republican county com- 
mittee, county of New York, for the defeat of the Dillingham- 
Gardner immigration bill—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Kentucky: Paper to accompany Dill 
for relief of Robert H. Brammer and George W. Garrett—to the 
Commiltee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. BENNET of New Tork: Petition of several thousand 
citizens of New York, against the immigration bill to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Republican 
county committee of New York County, against the Dillingham- 
3 bill—to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 

ation. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Adelia Conyerse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alsa, paper to accompany bill for relief of A. L. Hayes—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Van 
Wert County, Ohio, against religious legislation in the District 
of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DUNWELL: Petition of Central Federated Union, 
New York, against passing the Littlefield pilotage bill as a rider 
to ship-subsidy bill—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: Petition of Chicago Federation of La- 
bor, against bill H. R. 18752 (Pearre bill)—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Mid-Continent Oil Producers’ 
Association, against pipe-line clause in rate bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of District Assembly No. 49, Knights of Labor, 
against immigration bill (S. 4403)—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. ; 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of Republican county committee, 
of New York County, against the Dillingham-Gardner bill— 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KELIHER: Petition of Common Council, city of 
Boston, for the defeat of the immigration bill—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Boston, against religious legisla- 
tion in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of National American-German Alliance, for the 
furtherance of treaties of arbitration—to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Mary 
Jane Meldrein—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of Daniel Moran—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sins. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of John E. Caldwell 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIBLEY: Petition of producers and independent re- 
finers of petroleum, protesting against the pipe-line clause-in 
rate bill—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, June 25, 1906. 


Prayer by Rev. Joun VAN SCHAICK, Jr., of the city of Wash- 
ington. i 9 

On request of Mr. Hare, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal stands approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownine, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 88) for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous 
or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. a 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 19749) to prescribe the duties of deputy collectors of 
customs; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the reports of the committees of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the following bills : : 

H. R. 12987. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amenda- 
tory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and 

H. R. 18198. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
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report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 18750) making appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes; 
further insists upon its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 13, upon which the committee of conference 
were unable to agree; agrees to the further conference asked for 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Foss, Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, and 
Mr. MEYER managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14396) to in- 
corporate the Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal, to define 
the powers thereof, and to facilitate interstate commerce, asks 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Davipson, Mr. ROBERTS, 
and Mr. Burnerr managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution requesting the President to return to the 
House the bill (H. R. 18668) ratifying and confirming soldiers’ 
additional homestead entries heretofore made and allowed upon 
lands embraced in what was formerly the Columbia Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Washington; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 3245) creating the Mesa Verde National 
Park. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

II. R. 13543. An act for the protection and regulation of the 
fisheries of Alaska; and 

II. R. 16958. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, and for other purposes. 


LIST OF CLAIMS, 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent. and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury and he is nenni 
directed to transmit to the Senate d schedule Si all claims allowed b; 
the vag ager Dy wig of the Treasury under appropriations the - 
ances of whi have been exh exhausted or carried to the surplus fund 
under the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, since the 
allowance of those heretofore reported to Con, N lecar at the present ses- 
sion ; also a list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims not here- 
tofore reported to Congress. 


LIST OF JUDGMENTS. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to transmit to the 
Senate a list of judgments rendered st the United States by the 
circuit and district courts of the United States niet the provisions of 


the act to provide for bringing suits against tb of the 
United States, approved March 3, 1887. 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


Mr. HAL® submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to transmit to fhe 
Senate a list of ee rendered by the Court of Claims in favor of 
claimants in Indian depredation cases requiring an appropriation by 
Congress not heretofore reported at the present session, 


FINDINGS OF COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
a certified copy of the findings of fact filed by the court in the 
cause of Hiram Baldwin, Joseph De France Baldwin, and Rich- 
ard Robert Baldwin, heirs of Robert Bradley, deceased, v. The 
United States; which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. PLATT presented sundry petitions of citizens of Corning, 
N. Y., praying that the clause providing for an educational 
test of immigrants be included in the so-called “ immigration 
bill ;” which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WHYTE. I present a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Baltimore, Md., praying for the enactment of legislation rela- 
tive to the increase of the number of enlisted men in the Coast 
and Field Artillery of the United States. As this subject is 
now before the Committee on Military Affairs, I move that the 
petition be referred to that committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 


e Government 


PROJECTED INTERCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


Mr. CULLOM. I present a communication from Hinton 
Rowan Helper, of Washington, D. C., relative to the construc- 
tion of a projected intercontinental railway through the three 
Americas. I move that the communication be printed as a docu- 
ment, 

The motion was agreed to. 


JOHN BRADY. 


Mr. MORGAN. I present a letter from Elliot Woods, super- 
intendent of the United States Capitol building and grounds, 
relative to the claim of John Brady, an employee in his office. 
This subject will be under consideration by the Committee on 
Appropriations, and I move that the letter be referred to that 
committee without printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CONSIDERATION OF UNOBJECTED HOUSE BILLS. 


Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to request that 
after’ the routine morning business, not to interfere with appro- 
priation bills, time be given for the consideration of unobjected 
House bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. HALE. Not to interfere with appropriation bills or 
conference reports. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not to interfere with appropriation bills 
or conference reports. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks unanimous consent that after the close of the routine 
morning business to-day the Senate shall proceed to the consid- 
eration of unobjected House bills on the Calendar, that agree- 
ment not to interfere with appropriation bills or conference re- 
ports. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to whom were referred the following bills, submitted 
adverse reports thereon, which were agreed to; and the bills 
were postponed indefinitely : 

A bill (S. 46) to classify the officers and members of the fire 
department of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (8. 61) amendatory of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for payment of damages on account of changes of grade 
due to construction of the Union Station, District of Columbia,” 
approved April 22, 1904; 

A bill (S. 63) to amend sections 713 and 714 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia, relating to savings banks; 

A bill (S. 2269) to provide for the payment of certain claims 
against the District of Columbia in accordance with the act of 
pot gee asta January 26, 1897, and as amended July 19, 

; an 

A bill (S. 4805) amendatory of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for payment of damages on account of changes of 
grade due to construction of the Union Station, District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved April 22, 1904. 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7083) to repeal section 5, chapter 1482. 
act of March 3, 1905, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

5 SaN (H. R. 18432) granting an increase of pension to David 

A bil (H. R. 675) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Morrissey ; 

A bill (H. R. 19100) granting an increase of pension to Asa 

G. Brooks; 

er 158 (H. R. 2014) granting an increase of pension to Enoch 
abe; 

A bill (H. R. 19662) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Kircher; and 
e (H. R. 16575) granting a pension to Taylor Bates, alias 


AUTHORITY OVER INSURANCE BUSINESS. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am instructed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary to submit a report, and I * that the resolution and 
the report may be read. 

The Seeretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. CULBER- 
son and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary on Decem- 
ber 6, 1905, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Jndiciary of the Senate be, and 


is 8 ed to consider and report to the Senate, as soon as 
may racticable, whether the Congress has authori under the 
Constitution t to supervise and regulate the business of marine, fire, and 


vai oa read the report, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, which has had 5 8 
the foregoing resolution, beg leave to report that it the unanimous 
opinion of the committee that the Congress is without, authority ander 
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the Constitution to superyise and regulate the business of marine, fire, 
and life insurance, except in the District of Columbia, the Territori: 


and the insular essions of the United States. At another an 
more convenient time the committee will report fully the reasons upon 
which this opinion is based. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution and report will be 
placed on the Calendar. 

CODE PREPARED BY THE STATUTORY REVISION COMMITTEE. 

Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the con- 
current resolution of the House of Representatives reported on 
the 23d instant by the Committee on the Revision of the Laws of 
the United States, reported it without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 


That a joint special committee be appointed, consisting of five Sena- |. 


tors to be appointed by the Vice-President and five Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker, to examine, 
consider, and submit to Congress recommendations Ad Are the revision 
and codification of laws prepared by the Statutory Revision Commission 
heretofore authorized to revise a codify the laws of the United 
States; and that the said joint committee be authorized to sit during 
the recess of Congress and to employ necessary clerical and other 
assistance; to order such Penne and binding done as may be re- 
quired in the transaction of its business, and to incur such expense as 
may be deemed necessary, all such expense to be spa in equal propor- 
Sone Fined the contingent funds of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr. KEAN. I ask that the Senate resolution No. 30, which 
I send to the desk, be indefinitely postponed. 

The Secretary. Senate concurrent resolution providing for 
the appointment of a joint special committee to consider and 
make recommendations to Congress on the work of the com- 
mission to codify the laws of the United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. From the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I report back favorably House bill 19607, and I am 
directed by that committee to ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I supposed when the 
Chair submitted the question with respect to the indefinite 
postponement of the resolution reported by the Senator from 
New Jersey that the Senator from Wyoming, who was on his 
feet, had risen to address the Senate with respect to that 
question. I discovered that he had not, when he presented 
something else. I therefore ask that that question be again sub- 
mitted to the Senate. . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is an open question if any 
Senator desires to have it so considered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I wish to say something about it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey 
moves the indefinite postponement of the concurrent resolution. 
Does the Senator wish to have it read? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to hear it read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it ought to be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the con- 
current resolution. $ 

The SECRETARY. Senate concurrent resolution referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, June 7, 1906, submitted by Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am informed by Senators about me 
that another resolution was passed in lieu of the one which 
was introduced by the Senator from Wyoming. If that is the 
ease I do not wish to have the question again submitted. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I did not introduce the resolution. 

Mr, CARTER. The resolution just stated was introduced by 
me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. CARTER. The resolution which was passed by the 
House of Representatives, reported favorably by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
and just passed, is an exact duplicate of the resolution which 
has been indefinitely postponed. I prepared both the resolu- 
tions and I know exactly what they contain. - 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I find it is not the reso- 
lution which I supposed it was. I understood that the Senator 
from New Jersey was to report this morning the resolution 
which had been introduced by the Senator from Wyoming with 
respect to an investigation touching the coal lands in the In- 
dian Territory, and the Secretary having read just the heading, 
I was led to believe it was the resolution I supposed the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey was to report this morning. So I with- 
draw the request I made for the reading of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
is indefinitely postponed, 


~ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DEEDS. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am directed by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 19607) for 
the acknowledgment of deeds and other instruments in Guam, 
Samoa, and the Canal Zone to affect lands in the District of 
Columbia and other Territories, to report it favorably without 
amendment, and I am also directed by the committee to ask 
for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JURIES IN NEW MEXICO, 


Mr. SPOONER. In the public interest I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 19379) providing 
for the manner of selecting and impaneling juries in the United 
States courts in the Territory of New Mexico. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
senate: as in Committee of the Whole, resumed its considera- 

on. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I wish to say a word about 
this bill, and only a word. In the Judiciary Committee I moved 
to amend the bill so as to provide— 

That no person shall be eligible for jury service in the Territory of 


i 
New Mexico who does not lay er Fe the English language sufficiently, 
in the opinion of the court, to qualify him for such service. 


The Judiciary Committee adopted that amendment. 

On Saturday I was waited upon by the United States attorney 
for New Mexico, a gentleman of some distinction and entire 
reliability, who appealed to me to ask the Senate to strike out 
the proviso relating to the qualification of jurors in New Mex- 
ico. I asked him for his reasons, and he informed me that in 
ten out of the twenty-five counties in the Territory of New 
Mexico it would be absolutely impossible under this proviso to 
secure a jury; that in those counties the testimony of witnesses, 
the arguments of counsel, and the charge of the court must 
be interpreted to the jury. 

I believe that, Mr. President, to be true, and that in the ten 
counties of New Mexico, which Territory is proposed to be ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State, it is impossible to secure a 
jury for the trial of civil or criminal causes capable of under- 
standing the proceedings of the court and the language in which 
they are conducted. 

I submitted the question to the Judiciary Committee this 
morning, and I am authorized to ask the Senate, in view of this 
fact, to disagree to the committee amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 10, after the word “ United 
States,” the Committee on the Judiciary reported to insert the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That no person shall be eligible for tie service in the 
Territory of New Mexico who does not understand the agian language 
pecs pg in the opinion of the court, to qualify him for such 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be disagreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER. Nothing remains but to concur in the action 
of the House. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SILETZ POWER AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Mr. LONG. For the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
CL] I report back favorably with amendments from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs the bill (H. R. 12080) granting to the 
Siletz Power and Manufacturing Company a right of way for a 
water ditch or canal through the Siletz Indian Reservation, in 
Oregon, and I submit a report thereon. I call the attention of 
the senior Senator from Oregon to the bill. 

Mr. FULTON. The bill simply gives a right of way over 
an Indian reservation, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. -` 

The amendments of the Committee on Indian Affairs were, 
on page 1, line 8, before the word “lands,” to strike out the 
word the; in the same line, after the word “ lands,” to strike 
out the words “of the United States,” and to strike out all of 
section 3; so as to make the Dill read: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the right of er hereby granted, as 
hereinafter set forth, to the Siletz Power and nufacturing Company, 


a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State of 


— — 
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Oregon, and its successors and assigns, for the construction, operation 
and maintenance of a water ditch or canal * lands in the Siletz 
Indian Reservation, in Oregon, 3 at a point on the right bank 
of the Siletz River, in lot 13 of section 9, township 10 south, range 10 
west of Willamette meridian; running thence in a northeasterly direc- 
tion through said section and terminating at a point on the right bank 
of the Siletz River, in lot 30 of section 4, township 10 south, range 10 
west of Willamette meridian: Provided, That no rights hereunder shall 
attach until the Secretary of the Interior shall have determined to his 
satisfaction that the interests of the Indians and the public will be 
promoted thereby. 

Sec, 2. That the right of way hereby granted shall be 50 feet in 
width on each side of the central line of such water ditch or canal. 

Sec. 3. That the rights herein granted shall be forfeited by said 
corporation unless the water ditch or canal shall be construc 
through the said lands within three years from the passage of this act. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S: 6522) to authorize 
the Alaska Pacific Railway and Terminal Company to construct 
a railroad trestle across tide and shore lands in Controller Bay, 
in the Territory of Alaska; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6523) to authorize the Alaska 
Pacific Railway and Terminal Company to construct a bridge 
across the Yukon River, in the Territory of Alaska; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. DICK introduced a bill (S. 6524) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Mansfield, Ohio; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. FULTON introduced a bill (S. 6525) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James R. Brown; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 6526) to extend the pro- 
visions of “An act regulating the duties and fixing the com- 
pensation of the customs inspectors at the port of New York ;” 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. d 

Mr. WETMORE introduced a bill (S. 6527) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the naval record of John McLaughlin ; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. McLAURIN introduced a bill (S. 6528) for the relief of 
Mrs. Emily Miller; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. $529) granting a pension 
to William F. Wyble; which was read twice-by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $750 to pay Ormsby McHarg for indexing and for 
extra services as clerk to the Committee on Pensions, and also 
$1,000 to pay Dennis M. Kerr for services as assistant clerk, 
by detail, to the Committee on Pensions, intended to be proposed 
by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BURNHAM submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $3,000 to pay George M. Esterly, of Valdez, Alaska, 
in full for the gasoline launch Marilla, destroyed by fire at 
Snug Corner Cove, Prince William Seund, Alaska, in July, 1905, 
intended to be proposed. by him to the general deficiency ap- 
propriation bill; which was ordered to be printed, and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


AMENDMENTS TO OMNIBUS PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. FULTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the omnibus public buildings bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HOPKINS submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus public buildings bill; which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MARTIN submitted an amendment to be proposed by 
him to the omnibus public buildings bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered 
to be printed. 


XL— 569 


PROPOSED DRAINAGE INVESTIGATIONS. 
Mr. LATIMER, I submit a resolution and ask for its present 
consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas there is in the United States between fifty and one hundred 
million acres of swamp, tidal, and overflowed lands which are now, for 


lack of drainage, 3 and a prolific source of malarial and 
other diseases, and the Secretary of Agriculture having for the past 
three years conducted drainage investigations in this country and 
abroad and accumulated a large amount of valuable data on the sub- 
ject: Therefore, be it 5 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to prepare and submit to the Senate on or 
before December 1, 1906, a report on drainage, to include the following: 

First. The location and area of lands in the United States that are 
swamp and overflowed and «susceptible of being drained and made fit 
for agriculture. 

Second. The effect of drainage on such land and on the public health 


and upon agriculture. 


Third, The area of land which has been drained under the laws of 
the different States and the benefits which have resulted therefrom. 

Fourth. The summary of the legislation of the different States and 
of the legal and business methods under which drainage works have 
been constructed and maintained. 

Fifth. A review of the drainage laws and policies of the leading 
agricuitural countries of Europe. and their results. 

Mr. KEAN. Let the resolution go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under objection, the resolution 
will lie over. 

Mr. LATIMER. I hope the Senator from New Jersey will 
not object. It is simply a resolution asking for information 
from the Secretary of Agriculture and involves no expenditure. 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to look at it. I$ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

REPORT ON BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Mr. PROCTOR submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion; which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That there be printed 12,000 copies of the Report on the Pr 00 
the Beet- Sugar Industry in the United States in 1905; 1,0 copies 
for the use of the Senate; 3,000 copies for the use of the House of 
Representatives, and 8,000 copies for the use of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

: RECORDING DISTRICT IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 6418) to establish an additional record- 
ing district in the Indian Territory. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. We have passed the statehood bill and I do not 
think we ought to be interfering with those people. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. I object. - 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


SUITS UNDER ANTITRUST LAW AND INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a former day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. Lone on 
Saturday, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to furnish the Sen- 
ate with a statement of all suits instituted by the Department of Jus- 


tice under the Sherman antitrust law and the interstate-commerce law, 
and the disposition made of such suits. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. To this resolution two amendments 
have been offered. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Foraker] will be read. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the resolution: 

Including all sults brought under the so-called “ Elkins law,” when 
brought, character, and final disposition thereof. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will also read the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the end of the resolution the fol- 
lowing: x = 

The Attorney-General is further directed to report to the Senate 
what portion of the eee appropriation of $500,000 heretofore made 
to enforce said laws has been disbursed, and the manner of such dis- 
bursement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas ac- 
cept the amendments? 

Mr. LONG. I do. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments are accepted. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to furnish the Sen- 
ate with a statement of all suits instituted by the Department of Jus- 
tice under the Sherman antitrust law and the interstate-commerce law 
and the disposition made of such suits, including all suits brought 


- 
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under the so-called “ Elkins law,” when brought, character, and final dis- 


position thereof. 3 
The Attorney-General is further directed to report to the Senate 
what portion of the special AI appropriation of $500, heretofore made 
2 en ee said laws has dis and the manner of such dis- 
ursemen 


ELEVATOR, GRAIN BUYING, AND FORWARDING BUSINESS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to call up a concurrent reso- 
lution which I introduced with the request that it be permitted 
to lie on the table until I could have an opportunity to call it 
up for consideration. It is the resolution which I introduced 
on the 5th of June. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin for that purpose as soon as the morning 
business is concluded. 

Mr. McCREARY. I wish to submit a resolution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I make a parliamentary inquiry? 
It is a concurrent resolution. I wish to amend the resolution by 
making it a Senate resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator has that right. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I supposed I could do that while still 
under morning business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is within the Senator's control. 
The Chair will state that the Senate by unanimous consent 
agreed that unobjected House bills on the Calendar should be 
taken up after the morning business. The Chair will recognize 
the Senator from Wisconsin, if there is no objection, to call up 
his resolution at the present time. Is there objection? ` 

Mr. SCOTT. Did I understand that we had unanimous con- 
sent to take up unobjected House bills after the morning busi- 
ness? ° 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has so stated. The 
morning business is not yet closed. 

Mr. SCOTT. I shall have to insist upon that unanimous-con- 
sent agreement being adhered to on account of the large number 
of pension and other bills on the Calendar. 

1 VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is not yet 
closed. 
LUDWELL M’KAY AND OTHERS. 


Mr. McCRHARY. I submit a resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the petition N. Ludwell McKay and certain other 
Kentucky drafted men, with all accompanyi Les be, and the 
same is hereby, referred to the Cott of ims for a of fact 
in accordance with the decision of said court in the ane of John II. 
Marshall, under the terms of the act of March 3, 1887, een wit 


known as the Tucker Act,“ and to be considered in connection wi 
and as a part of Senate bill No. 7168, third session Fifty. 2 Aco 
e Senate 


gae which was referred to that court by resolution of 
rch 3, 1905, and is numbered Congressional 11889 in said court. 


Mr. McCCREARY. I showed the resolution to the chairman 
of the Committee on Claims and he has no objection to it. 

Mr. KEAN. Is it reported from a committee? 

Mr. McOREARY. No, sir; but it is a Senate bill 

Mr. KEAN. Then I think it ought to go to a committee. 

Mr. McCREARY. If the Senator from New Jersey will 
listen just a moment 

Mr. KEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCREARY. It is Senate bill 7168, which was referred 
to the Court of Claims by resolution of the Senate March 3, 
1905. 

This resolution provides that the petition of Ludwell McKay 
and other drafted men and all accompanying papers be referred 
to the Court of Claims. There was an illegal draft in Kentucky 
in 1864. This is simply to bring those matters before the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. KEAN. Such matters should go first to the Committee 
on Claims. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. KEAN. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion will lie over. F 

ELEVATOR, GRAIN BUYING, AND FORWARDING BUSINESS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer a resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


mt these special favors have been granted; the influence 
which the monopolizing of this branch of business has had upon the 
market, the ay it has worked to the grain producers, the extent to 
which the railroads, their officers, 3 P stockholders, and em- 
ployees own or control DUYN Aa p forwarding com- 
panies, and the manner in which these railroads, r — directors, 
ee and Sporen secured their holdings these grain 
baying, s and iorwarding companies, and to report the aam to 
Aon at its next session, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The resolution is subject to considera- 
tion and adoption at this time as a substitute. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as I heard it read I could 
not tell exactly what it contains. I did not hear everything in 
it, but there was a resolution introduced having for its object 
the same thing, I understand, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and that committee has 
been considering it. I should like to know whether this is not 
covering the same subject, and if we are not liable to have two 
or three different Departments of the Government investigating 
probably the same question? I should like to ask if the resolu- 
tion has been printed or if it has been referred to a committee? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota that this is a resolution which I intro- 
duced on the 5th of June. The purpose of it is to broaden the 
investigation now being conducted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the Tillman-Gillespie resolution, so called, so 
that it may include the practices with respect to the manage- 
ment of grain elesators and the buying of grain and any possi- 
ble collusion which! may exist between the owners of elevators, 
the buyers of grain, and the railroads. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let the resolution go over and be printed. I 
object to its consideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the resolution has been 
printed. It has been upon the table since the 5th of June. I 
have simply had stricken out so much of it as made it a con- 
current resolution in order that it might be considered and 
passed by the Senate at this time. When introduced as a con- 
current resolution it provided for an appropriation. I have 
since learned from the Interstate Commerce Commission that it 
is not necessary to provide any further appropriation in order 
that this investigation should be made. The Commission, I 
am informed, will be able, if directed by the Senate, to proceed 
to this investigation without any such appropriation. I have, 
therefore, simply changed the resolution, which has been 
printed and has been lying upon the table for weeks, by 
striking out portions of it so as to make it a Senate resolution. 
So that, in its amended form, it presents nothing new to the 
Senate for its consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume I have the correct copy of the 
resolution which was introduced by the Senator on the 5th of 
June. I will ask the Senator if he has stricken out the pre- 
amble of the resolution? If he has not, I would suggest that 
he strike out of it the paragraph which asserts certain things 
which I think are in controversy. The preamble recites that: 


Whereas certain co: ations and individuals engaged in the buying, 
storing, forwarding, and selling of grain 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I am entirely willing to strike out the 
preamble. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I trust it may be stricken out. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am willing to do so, because I think 
I shall be able in a few moments to demonstrate the existence 
of the conditions as asserted in the preamble. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The preamble manifestly ought to go out. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, does not that make the resolu- 
tion a new resolution? If so, I object to its consideration. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair thinks the Senator from 
Wisconsin has a right to modify his resolution introduced on 
June 5. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me 
for a moment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to his colleague? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think, if the Senator amends his resolu- 
tion so as to make it simply a Senate resolution, it would be 
entirely ineffective. The Interstate Commerce Commission is a 
Commission created by law, whose duties are defined by law, 
and I do not think a resolution of either House acting alone 
can impose any duty or authority upon that Commission. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to my colleague, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the resolution does not seek to confer any additional 
authority upon the Commission. It is simply, as now proposed 
to be amended, an expression by the Senate of a desire that this 
investigation be made. 

Mr. SCOTT. I rise to a parliamentary question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will kindly state his 
parliamentary question. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does not the changing of a resolution from a 
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concurrent resolution to a Senate resolution make it new busi- 
ness—a new resolution? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is a modification of the original 
resolution, 8 . 

Mr. SCOTT. But does it not change it from a concurrent res- 
olution to a Senate resolution? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin simply to modify his original resolution in 
that regard. 

Mr, SCOTT. Then, does the Chair rule that a change of a 
resolution from a concurrent to a Senate resolution does not 
make it new matter? : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It does not change the Senator’s 
right to alter or modify his resolution. Under what rule would 
the Senator from West Virginia think it did? 

Mr. SCOTT. I have not anything further to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr., LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I was about to say 
further, in reply to my colleague |Mr. Spooner], when inter- 
rupted by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr], that, 
while I am aware that this resolution does not confer any addi- 
tional power upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, I 
am equally certain that, if adopted, it will have the effect 
of securing the performance of an important service which 
will result in the adoption of such measures as will protect the 
farmers of the whole country from the extortion to which they 
are now compelled to submit when they dispose of their grain 
products. The resolution, if adopted, will indicate that the Sen- 

ate is sensible of the conditions which demand this investigation. 

It will express authoritatively the sentiment of the Senate that 
such an investigation should be made. The Commission has a 
sufficient appropriation and ample power to conduct the inves- 
tigation, and I am advised that they will do so if the resolution 
is adopted by the Senate. The Commission does not need an 
expression from both Houses of Congress, It will act upon the 
request of the Senate alone. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. FORAKER. Can the Senator tell us how much of the 
time of the Commission would probably be occupied in making 
this investigation? 

Mr. LA FQLLETTE. I am not able to say. I do not know 
how wide a field of investigation will be developed. The Com- 
mission, of course, will not conduct the investigation to the det- 
riment of any of the other business in which it may be engaged, 
and which may be of greater importance. 

Mr, FORAKER. That is what I wanted to make inquiry 
about. My opinion as to the proper duty of the Commission is 
that it is investigation; and I should be glad to keep it investi- 


gating all the while. I think they do more good in that way 


than they can possibly do in any other; but, at the same time, 
I recognize that they have other duties imposed upon them by 
the statute now in force, which they would have to neglect if 
such an investigation as is proposed would require an undue 
pertion of their time. I do not object on that ground; I only 
want to call it to the Senator’s attention. I do not know any- 
thing about this matter; but in view of what the Senator says, it 
probably ought to be investigated and I do not propose to offer 
any objection to that. I think, however, it is well to take into 
consideration in this connection the point made by the Senator's 
colleague [Mr. Spoonrr], that if this Commission, constituted by 
law enacted by both Houses, ean be set to special work by the 
order of one House, it might be that all the time of the Com- 
mission would be taken up by these special directions, and there 
would be no time left for the general duties which are imposed 
by statute. 

But, as I say, I am glad to know that the Senator wants the 
Commission directed to investigate. The best work the Commis- 
sion have done since they were first created has been that of 
investigation, bringing to knowledge conditions that ought to 
be looked after by the Department of Justice, where they can be 
properly dealt with, and the only place where they can be prop- 
erly dealt with. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 

eld to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator is about to address the 
Senate, I will not disturb him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I was about to address 


the Senate; and I think I shall have to ask Senators to permit 
me to do so in order that I may take up no more of the morning 


hour than is necessary to lay before the Senate the important 
matters which I wish to present. 

The country has been astounded, I think, by the revelations 
which have been made bythe investigation conducted under the 
so-called Tillman-Gillespie resolution with respect to the al- 
lianees between the coal-mining companies of this country and 
the coal-carrying railways and their officials. In whatever field 
that investigation has been prosecuted, it has uncovered corrup- 
tion. The whole system of railway management seems to have 
been permeated with graft growing out of a desire on the part 
of these large coal-producing companies to secure undue and 
unlawful advantages over their competitors in shipping their 
product. Mr, President, I am satisfied that an investigation Into 
the grain-buying and grain-shipping business of this country will 
disclose conditions substantially similar to those which have 
been uncovered in the coal-mining industry of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

EVIDENCE OF FEDERAL COMMISSIONS. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission said in its report for 


ae 


While the investigations of the Commission have not fully covered 
this aspect of the case as Th it is a matter of common information, 
and we know from repeated complaint received, that some one firm or 
one individual rig ese substantially all of the grain which is han- 
died by a given line of railway, and the claim is made, and the inference 
is almost a 5 one, that this firm or individual must receive con- 
cessions which enable him to underbid other buyers in the same market, 


It has been stated, as a result of the investigation conducted 
by the Industrial Commission, that the great grain-producing 
sections of this country have been divided into districts and 
allotted by the railroads to certain favored elevator companies, 
and that those elevator companies, through an alliance with the 
railroads which excludes competition, have been given the mo- 
nopoly of the grain buying throughout all of that territory. The 
testimony taken by the Industrial Commission shows that, on 
the Rock Island Railroad, Charles Counselman & Co. have been 
given special privileges which enabled that company to obtain 
substantially a monopoly of the grain-buying business along that 
line of road; that the Bartlett-Frazer Company and the Peavy Ele- 
vator Company had such privileges and such connections with 
the Northwestern Railroad as to place them in substantially the 
same position of advantage on that road; that upon the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy road and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul road the Armour Eleyator Company maintained exactly the 
same control of the grain-buying business, and that like favors 
were given by the Santa Fe Railroad to Mr. Richardson, and 
by the Union Pacific to the Peavy Elevator Company. 


COMPETITION DESTROYED IN THE FARMERS’ MARKET. 


I recall, sir, as a young man on the farm, driving to the city 
of Madison, which was our nearest market, the loads of grain 
which from time to time we had to sell. I recall how, at that 
time, the grain buyers, or representatives of the different grain- 
buying firms, would gather about the wagon of every farmer, 
examine the grain, and bid against each other for its purchase. 
That condition exists no longer. Within the last few years 
the system of marketing our grain crops has completely changed. 
Every farmer contrasts the old with the new method. In the 
days of an open market he drove to tewn with a load of grain, 
the buyers gathered around his wagon, tested the grain, and 
bid for it one against the other. The bidding was genuine, and 
the grain was sold to the highest bidder in a real competitive 
market. To-day the farmer must hunt the different buyers in 
their offices and ask the price. Each quotes him the same price. 
They have little concern as to which one buys the grain, as the 
profits are pooled. If any buyer purchases more than his share, 
he is subject to a penalty. 

The purpose of this system and its result is to increase the 
profits of dealers. Under the competitive system the dealers 
were satisfied with a margin of 1 cent a bushel; under the 
trust system the dealer’s margin is from 3 to 8 cents a bushel. 
The average increase in the dealer’s margin and the necessary 
reduction in the farmer's price brought about by this change 
in method is estimated to be from 3 to 5 cents on every bushel 
of grain sold. It amounts on the entire crop to many millions 
of dollars annually. 

The farmer has no alternative. He must sell his grain to 
one of the elevators at his local station. He can not ship it 
himself. The railroad will not give him cars, and if he could 
get cars he could hardly find a dealer who would handle his 
grain in the market. The need of the farmer for money is in 
almost all cases urgent. The merchant is impatient for a settle- 
ment of his account; the banker demands payment of his notes; 
the harvest hands must be paid in cash.: 

These conditions compel him to accept the market most ac- 
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cessible to him. It is important that this be a competitive mar- 
ket. Only such a market will assure him a fair and honest price 
for his products. 

This change which has destroyed competition in the farmer's 
market for his grain products is due to the power which the 
grain trust wields through the unlawful combinations and special 
fayors from the railroads. From the time the farmer comes 
to market with his grain in his wagon until the grain reaches 
its final destination the grain trust retains control over it. The 
trust makes the price paid for the grain by itself and by its 
so-called. “competitors.” This price is fixed by a few large 
dealers who constitute the grain trust, and who, working in 
combination at the central market, dominate the entire system. 
The advantages which these men enjoy on account of the ex- 
tensive scale of their operations and the favors which they re- 
ceive from the railroads place them in a position to completely 
dominate the market. 


ADVANTAGES TO FAVORED ELEVATOR COMPANIES. 


Generally there are two or more eleyators to which the 
farmers may sell grain. One of these is usually owned and 
operated by a small dealer engaged in the business of buying 
locally and selling to a dealer at the nearest large market. 
Such are known as“ local dealers“ and their elevators as“ local 
elevators.” One elevator at every station, and sometimes all, 
are owned by a large grain-dealing corporation owning similar 
elevators at every station along the line of road upon which it 
operates and large storage and transfer elevators at the termi- 
nals of the road and at the central grain markets. Such a com- 
pany is known as a “line eleyator company” or a “ terminal 
elevator company.” A line company usually operates several 
terminal eleyators. Its local elevators are operated by a man- 
ager, who is paid a monthly salary. 

These “line companies” have memberships in the leading 
boards of trade of the world. Their central offices are in the 
leading grain-dealing center, and they have branch offices in 
most other cities having grain markets. They have contracts 
with the railroads on which their elevators are located to oper- 
ate the public elevators and most of the private elevators at 
the terminal markets on the tracks of the several companies. 
Each “line company” has built up an extensive business sys- 
tem extending over the entire country and to foreign countries. 
Many operate other elevators at terminal points that are not 
market points, but where grain must be transferred to cars of 
connecting railroads to be forwarded to market. They have 
elevators at the ports of the Great Lakes, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, where transfers are made for water 
shipments. Many of these elevators are owned by the railroad 
companies and furnished without cost to the favored elevator 
companies. 

Grain bought at a local station by either the “ local elevator ” 
or the “ line elevator” is forwarded to a central market. When 
it reaches the terminal of the road upon which the shipment 
originates it is taken from the car by the terminal elevator 
company. For this transfer a fee of about a cent a bushel is 
allowed by the railroad company to the elevator company. 

If the grain is stored in the elevator over ten days, the owner 
must pay the elevator company for storage. If the shipment 
belongs to the elevator company, of course there is no expense 
to the owner, especially when the railroad provides the elevator 
rent free. When ready for reshipment, the elevator company 
may demand another allowance from the road hauling it out 
for loading the grain into cars. 

At the large central market the grain usually goes into 
storage to wait until there is a demand for its shipment to 
some domestic or foreign point where it will be consumed. 
When thus shipped out again, it pays another transfer fee to 
the elevator company. These fees are collected by the railroad 
as a part of the freight charge and turned over to the elevator 
company. 

The transfer and storage of this grain is an incident to its 
transportation. It is a monopoly on each line of railroad, 
and is given over by the railroad to the favored eleyator com- 
pany operating elevators on its line. It gives the elevator 
company having the terminal elevator a profit on all the grain 
handled by its competitors, and complete knowledge of its com- 
petitor’s business. It carries immunity from storage charges 
on its own grain. It guarantees illegitimate profits in the 
form of transfer allowances not permitted to any competitor. 
It enjoys other advantages peculiar to the business. For ex- 
ample, the grain of competitors, before going into the elevator, 
is inspected by State authority or a board of trade official 
and given a certain grade. It is put in the elevator and a stor- 
age certificate is issued against it calling for so many bushels 
of that certain grade. The grain of the competitor may have 
been a little above the grade allowed, and yet not good enough 


to entitle it to the next higher grade. Now, when the ele- 
vator dealer sells grain to the miller or foreign dealer, he sells 
by sample, and if the grain is a little above the grade, he receives 
a premium over the grade price. It is charged that the elevator 
dealers take the best grain that comes to the elevator to fill their 
own orders and deliver to their competitors, on certificates of 
storage, the poorest grain that will satisfy the grade specified 
thereon. This has led to a vigorous and protracted struggle 
on the part of the commission men and independent dealers 
to have the public elevator business handled by disinterested 
parties; but the railroads refuse to heed this demand, and the 
elevator dealers’ monopoly is continued. 
HOW THE GRAIN TRUST DOMINATES, 

These many advantages enjoyed by the favored dealers, coupled 
with other forms of railroad favoritism, are sufficient to enable 
those having terminal elevators to control the markets. One 
firm on each line of road is given these advantages. The 
dealers on the various lines cooperate and work in harmony to 
control prices. Small dealers can buy only small amounts, 
and these only under the prices and regulations established by, 
the trust. The business of any who refuse to submit is de- 
stroyed by the trust paying for a limited time prices other 
dealers can not meet. One-half of the local elevators are owned 
by the trust and the remainder so controlled that it is busi- 
ness ruin to refuse to comply with the terms of the trust. 

The line elevators control the local. market. The “local 
dealer ” is permitted to buy only a certain amount of the grain 
that comes to his station. He is compelled to pay the price 
fixed, and on other. z 

If the independent dealer refuses to observe the trust regu- 
lations, the trust simply puts up the price at its line elevator 
at his station, so that he can not compete for the grain. If he 
does not surrender, his expenses soon eat up his investment, 
and he must abandon the business. If the small dealer 
proves resourceful and makes a good fight, the railroad comes 
to the aid of the elevator company and informs him that the 
“ disturbance ” which he is making is very distasteful to the 
railroad management, is upsetting traffic adjustments with sur- 
rounding roads, and that he must come to the terms of the 
line elevator company or move his elevator off the right of way. 
The trust, meantime, is making up any losses it may sustain 
by shading prices at the scores of its other line elevators and 
from its elevator allowances and other favors accorded to it by 
the railroad. The result is that the little fellow, if he wants to 
survive, surrenders. He buys what grain he is t8ld to buy and 
when he is told to buy it. He pays the price he is told to pay 
for it. He sells his grain, for the most part, to the line com- 
pany and ships it to the line company’s elevator at the ter- 
minal market. His only reason for being in the business, so 
far as the public is concerned, is to make more complete the 
trust monopoly and to keep up an appearance of competition to 
deceive the farmers. 

“ ELEVATOR ALLOWANCES.” 

Probably the worst form of railway discrimination, which 
operates to build up the grain trust is the so-called “ transfer 
allowance” paid by the railroads to the terminal elevator com- 
panies to get grain loaded and unloaded from cars. At Chicago 
three-fourths of a cent a bushel is usually paid; at Kansas City it 
is 1} cents per 100 pounds; at Omaha the Union Pacific pays 14 
cents to the Omaha Elevator Company; at Burlington, Iowa, 1 
cent was paid; at New Orleans 2 cents was paid for transferring 
to boat; at St Louis no allowance is paid. The matter of ele- 
vator allowances has been partially investigated on several 
ocensions by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Significant 
developments in the testimony, particularly that of last year, 
were that the payment of the allowance was not uniform—some 
dealers could get it while others could not; for fayored dealers 
it was paid by some companies several times on the same grain 
at different points where the fayored dealer had an elevator; 
that the payment accrued to the benefit of particular companies 
who had contracts for the transfer with the railroad; that the 
transfer allowance was used by the favored dealers to control 
the business and drive out competitors. In one case allow- 
ances umounting to as much as 4 cents per 100 pounds were 
paid the favored dealer in transfer fees. The dealer who was 
not so favored was excluded from competition. The vicious 
effect of such discriminations is made manifest when you con- 
sider that a difference of only a small fraction, one-eighth or 
one-sixteenth of a cent a bushel, will determine who shall re- 
ceive the business in a grain deal. 

Some elevator companies contend that the transfer allow- 
ances are not compensatory. The prevailing rate for transfer- 
ring grain at Buffalo is only one-hal! cent a bushel, and in a 
recent case it developed that one elevator company was paying 
a 25 per cent rebate out of that amount to get the business. It 
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weuld seem that these allowances would afford a large margin of 
profit, particularly at Kansas City, where the elevators are, as a 
rule, provided rent free by the railroads. 


RAILROAD OFFICIALS IN THE GRAIN BUSINESS—A WISCONSIN CASE. 

After introducing this resolution, I received from many who 
are interested in this question communications, some of which I 
wish to submit to the Senate, They demonstrate, I believe, not 
only the existence of special privileges granted to particular firms 
and individuals which give to them a monopoly in the grain-buy- 
ing business, but that the individuals thus favored, as a general 
rule, are identified with the management of the railroad upon 
the line of which they conduct business. There is every indi- 
cation, Mr. President, of a joint ownership in the trade that is 
thus built up between these privileged elevator companies and 
the railroads and railroad officials, to the great detriment of the 
farmers, who produce the grain and are entitled to have a free 
and open market in which to sell it. 

One of these communications is from the railroad commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, who for over two years has been inyesti- 
gating railway discriminations and rebates in that State. He 
says: 

Instances of officers or employees being interested in shipment of 
freight over the line of road with which they are connected is illus- 
trated by the Northern Supply Company— 

The Northern Supply Company is a grain company of Wiscon- 
sin— 


located at Emery, Wis., on the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company's line. At the same time I made this inves- 
tigation over one-fourth of the stock of this company was owned b. 
the claim agent and assistant solicitor of this railway company an 
one-fourth was owned by the son of the second vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the road; three shares of the stock were owned by the 
father-in-law of this son; the remaining shares were owned by two 
employees in the service of this company. The information furnished 
me showed that every private elevator 8 on this line have been 
Se out of business where it competed with the Northern Supply 
ompany. 
Joun W. THOMAS, 
Railroad Commissioner, Wisconsin. 


During the campaign in Wisconsin two years ago I recall, 
Mr. President, stopping for a midday meeting at a station on 
the St. Paul road. I was entertained by the owner of a small 
elevator. He informed me that a few years before he had 
elevators on the lines of the St. Paul road at many stations 
in Wisconsin, in North Dakota, and in South Dakota. Year 
by year he had been driven by the Milwaukee Elevator Com- 
pany, which is a branch of the Armour Elevator Company, 
of Chicago, from station to station and compelled to abandon 
his elevators. The Milwaukee Elevator Company, in Wiscon- 
sin, and the Armour Elevator Company, of Chicago, throughout 
the sections of the Northwest where the St. Paul lines ex- 
tend forced this gentleman—and I would give his name 
except for the fact that he has a small elevator left and 
should I do so he would be subjected to further and greater 
embarrassment—I repeat he was forced to abandon the busi- 
ness of buying grain in two States and at every station except 
one in another State of this Union, because of the special privi- 
leges which had been given in one way and another to a rival 
company. 

Mr. President, the reasons for the conferring of these spe- 
cial privileges are not far to seek. In the first place, the rail- 
road company would rather have one big shipper handling all 
of a given product upon its line than to have 10,000 small 
shippers. In a measure it simplifies its business. 

But there is another reason, and if this investigation is made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission it will disclose that 
reason, and I do not hesitate to predict the country will be 
startled by the evidences of collusion between the ownership 
of these privileged elevators and of the railway companies 
which will be laid bare. Take the Milwaukee Elevator Com- 
pany, of Wisconsin, and the Armour Elevator Company, extend- 
ing its business wherever the St. Paul Railway lines run, and 
_a very ready explanation is suggested why that company is 
given the monopoly of the grain-buying business on that road 
when it becomes known that Mr. Armour is one of the heay- 
lest stockholders of the Milwaukee and St. Paul road and one 
of the directors of that company. 


THE GRAIN TRUST OF THE WEST—STATEMENT BY EX-RAILROAD COMMIS- 
STONER CAMPBELL, OF IOWA. 


I received some days ago a letter from Mr. Frank T. Camp- 
bell, formerly a member of the railroad commission of Iowa. 
Mr. Campbell was one of the first railroad commissioners of 
that State. The interest with which he became imbued as a 
result of his connection with investigations undertaken by that 
commission led him to keep in close touch with all the prob- 
lems which are involved in transportation. There are probably 
few men who are better acquainted than he with the conditions 
existing in Iowa in relation to the subjects with which thie 
resolution deals, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin if, under the statement he has made, it 
is not now the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under the Elkins law, to investigate that very subject? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to make the 
best use possible of my time in submitting to the Senate the in- 
formation which I have, and I want to get it in during this 
morning hour. Otherwise, I should be glad to yield to Sen- 
ators. I haye had some difficulty in getting this subject before 
the Senate. I believe some good will come of the presentation 
of these facts to the Senate and to the country. But, conceding 
all that is implied by the question propounded to me by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, a complete answer to it is this: That 
whatever power the Interstate Commerce Commission has, it 
probably would not have laid aside other work in which 
it was engaged and given its attention to the investigation of 
the collusion existing between the railroads and the coal-pro- 
ducing companies of this country, excepting for the passage of 
the resolution proposed here in the Senate by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator will allow me to say 
that I am In sympathy with what he desires to secure. I asked 
him simply as a matter of law if the investigations which he 
proposes are not already provided for. The conditions to which 
he has referred certainly ought to be investigated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. It is not the purpose of this resolution 
to confer any authority upon the Commission. They already 
have authority to make this investigation. The purpose of this 
resolution, if it is adopted, is to express to the Commission the 
sense of the Senate that they should as soon as may be take 
up this investigation and prosecute it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope they will, Mr. President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will read Mr. Campbell’s letter. It 
is as follows: 


Lima, OHIO, June 8, 1906. 


Hon. R. M. LA FOLLETTE, Washington, D. O, 


Dear SENATOR: I am sure zon are on the right lead and will strike 
“pay dirt“ with your joint resolution asking an investigation by 
Congress into the relation of the railroad corporations of the country 
with and to those of the eleyators and grain interests generally, and 
to ascertain in what way the public are affected by any collusion be- 
tween corporations as against the producer or individual — and 
the results—a resolution along the same line as that adopted by Con- 
gress regarding coal- carrying roads. 

From twenty-five years’ work in rate making and enforcing in the 
West, my Gk monger E assures me an investigation of this nature (and 
to cover lumber also) will result in uncovering a system of collusion 
and copartnership between carriers and large shippers now consoli- 
dated into interstate grain lines that has resulted in a complete 
monopoly, both of rates and prices, and the elimination of the pro- 
ducer and his friend the independent shipper, with great lines of 
transportation in control of the markets, and the producer and the 
public at the mercy of the consolidation in Cort way. I am sure 
such an investigation is as much a necessity and that it will reveal a 
greater field demanding remedial legislation than that in the coal trans- 
portation matters. 

Where formerly for a quarter of a century Independent grain buyers 
and shippers, handling grain, coal, lumber, lime, and other products the 
public were generally interested in, transacted business in the inter- 
est of the shipper, producer, and carrier, and in many instances the 
producer was permitted to eliminate the “ middleman” and ship direct 
to market (a strong competitive n all these elements of trade 
have been changed. The granger is eliminated, grange elevators idle or 
in the hands of large transportation companies, the small, independent 
shipper frozen out, competition choked to death, and combination di- 
vision and silence” have superseded them, followed by increased rates, 
diminished 17 85 and impaired facilities, until there is no such thin 
as “competition in buying, shipping, or sellng grain,” and the grea 
prodacing interests of the country are as 5 at the mercy of 
he large grain monopolies and their allies, the corporations, as are 
the independent coal interests, and even more so. 

As to the methods by which this has been brought about, an Inyesti- 
gation will establish: 

First. That competition in buying grain has been almost entirely 
eliminated all over the great grain-growing sections of the country, 
and one buyer at a station, the agent of a great interstate grain com- 
pany, such as the Great Northern, International, Northwestern Grain 

ompany, etc., fixes prices, regulates shipments, grants or with- 
holds accommodations, discriminates between large and small shippers 
and producers, between competitive ints, to the great disadyanta 
of towns having only one railroad, discriminations in cars and facili- 
ties, until to-day the great West is e dominated by corporate 
grain combines, which are grinding monopolies that demand drastic 
remedial legislation, or revolution in methods will surely come outside 
or ones 1 ere 11 $ i TS 

econd. Grain ins on, grading, stora, nsurance, are a le- 
tated absolutely b. the rain combines. =i if 
Third. Coal and lumber and similar interests formerly handled by 
5 in their own cars and houses have gone with those of the 
dependent shipper and grain buyer, frozen out by— 

$} Refusal of railroads to furnish sites for elevators; 

b) Refusal of location, for coal houses on side tracks; and 

¢) Discriminations in furnishing cars, the corporation shipper get- 
ting the lion’s share and all the b 33 quick shipment when prices 
were up, and in a hundred ways d riminated against, until in abso- 
lute . po pe, laid down and went out of business. Upon the 
wrecks of such disappointed hopes monopolies have built up great grain 
combines that to-day control rates and prices and stand as huge toll- 
kre between producer and consumer, to the detriment of both. And 
t is this condition that faces the country to-day, by which the com- 
bines take one-third to one-half of the farmer's products to transport the 
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remainder to market, and the producer and consumer are farther re- 
moved from each other. 

It is in vain that State legislatures have enacted rates to govern 
these matters or Pm be the wro: An immediate rise in interstate 
rates has always followed, with increased profits to the 
and Congressional legislation is an absolute necessi if 

roducing interests are to be protected against the 

that have been 3 against them in recent years. As to the 
conditions which exist to-day, an investigation will reveal— 

First. Complete monopoly in buying, selling, and shipping grain, 
stock, lumber, ete. 

Second. Large grain combines, in collusion with carriers and railroad 
e dictating rates, prices, and sharing in the unfair rake-offs 
obtained, 

Third. Competition almost unknown, and independent buyers, sellers, 
and . eliminated. 7 

Fonrth. Discriminations against towns and cities In grain, stock 
yards, and other shipping facilities. 

These are only pointers to the investigators, who, if given an oppor- 
tunity, will uncover a system of combination and collusion between 
corporate and grain magnates by which they have obtained absolute 
control of these great interests, to the exclusion of everybody else. 
The result is of course increased railroad and storage rates and de- 
creased prices to the producer. 

The country will be gratified if Congress shall make the investiga- 
tion along the lines proposed by your ee resolution, and I assure 
you there will be unearthed a system of injustice now practiced against 
western grain raisers that will startle the country and lead to much- 
needed legislation by Congress governing these matters which State 
laws or commissions can not reach, Forty-six rs in Iowa gave me 
an insight into these matters that enables me speak knowingly on 
these questions. 1 Cu 


Sincerely, yours, FRANK T. MPBELL, 
Bx-Railroad Commissioner of lowa. 
THE GRAIN TRUST IN MINNESOTA. 


A few years ago, Mr. President, an investigation of this sub- 
ject was ordered by the Minnesota legislature. That investiga- 
tion resulted in the presentation of testimony which disclosed 
that in the grain districts of that State there were 1,500 elevators 
in complete combination, and that every morning there went out 
to those elevators from a central agency an order fixing the 
price of grain for that day. As a result of that combination 
and the favors which it received from the railroads, competitive 
buying within that great district had been destroyed. As a 
consequence of that, it was stated—and there was ample testi- 
mony to support the statement—that the farmers of that district 
had been compelled to take something like an average of 6 cents 
less per bushel for their grain than a fair market price, and 
that the loss to the wheat-producing section tributary to those 
1,500 elevators was something like $4,500,000 annually. 

This may seem like a matter of little importance to Senators 

representing the manufacturing States of the East, whose manu- 
facturers, through combinations, fix arbitrarily the price of 
their products and sell them to the people in the grain-producing 
sections of the West. Those people, on the other hand, must 
raise their products and sell them to a combination, which com- 
pels them to take less that a fair market price for what they 
sell. Then they must pay trust prices for the manufactures 
of the East, and besides that, in order to make returns to east- 
ern holders of “watered” railroad stocks, they are compelled 
to pay for the transportation of what they produce and consume 
freight charges that are excessive and extortionate to the ex- 
tent of more than $400,000,000 annually. . 

It was stated in the report made by the committee of investi- 
gation in Minnesota that there was at that time no power in the 
country, except the strong arm of the State, that could liberate 
the grain producers of that section from the dominion and 
tyranny of the grain elevator trust. The investigations of that 
committee resulted in the adoption of a statute in Minnesota for 
State elevators. That statute was afterwards held to be uncon- 
stitutional, and the relief which it had promised in the index 
was found wanting in its execution. 


THE GRAIN TRUST IN DAKOTA. 


Just as an evidence of the widespread and complete monopoly 
of the grain-buying business throughout the grain-producing 
States, I want to take the time of the Senate to read a letter 
written to me from Geddes, S. Dak., by Mr. C. W. Lindell: 

GEDDES, S. DAK., June 11, 1906. 
Senator LA FOLLETTE, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sim: I see by the press that you are intend to introđuce 
a measure into the Congress looking to the investi of grain and 
elevator trust. It is my purpose is letter to you to ald 
you in the important work in which you are 

I have bought grain in the market in Armour— 

Armour is the name of a station in South Dakota on the St. 
Paul road— 


and Geddes, S. Dak., since 1891, and give my lence with the trust 


from that time till now. In 1891 I located in our for the purpose 
of paying in. I commenced in a humble way, ren a si ware- 
house off from the track. I bought during that season cars of 


To this he 
d thus turned my application down. The next 
‘Brothers, at Spencer, Iowa, 


and a site to C. E. Floeta, a banker. Later Johnson Brothers, who 
owned a flouring mill, asked for a side track to the mill, but were re- 
fused. Still later, after C. E. Johnson was elected State senator, in 
1895, and was put on the railroad committee, the mill obtained the 
side track and an elevator site also, There have been five elevator sites 


granted in Armour since my application. 
In 1900 the Milwaukee built an extension from T. 2 in Bon- 
homme County, to Platte, Charles Mix County. Then I applied 


aghin 
for an elevator site at Geddes and Platte, but was turned a: ies 
were granted to the Western Elevator Company, of Winona, Minn., to 
Knutson, of Iowa, and L. N. Loomis, at that time a State senator in the 
South Dakota legislature. No site was granted to anyone in the county, 
although application was made by several men of large means in this 
county. In the fall of 1905 I 
Geddes, but was refused by Super 
site to a man by the name of ng, of Iowa. 

I have applied in like manner in other towns, but met with the same 
success—turned down. The farmers at Platte made application last 
fall, but were refused. 

The above narrative is only a little of the methods used by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad in this section, but 1 have 
written you for what good it will do. My experience, covering a 
period of fourteen years, has oo me that no one but a member of 


the trust can obtain a foothol 
C. W. LINDELL, Geddes, S. Dak. 


ain made application for a site at 
tendent Beardsley, who granted the 


Yours, humbly, etc., 
THE GRAIN TRUST IN KANSAS, 


It is impossible, Mr. President, to seek information any- 
where in what are known as the “grain-producing States” of 
the West without finding that the same conditions prevail. 
A writer in the Review of Reviews for February, 1902, Mr. 
C. H. Matson, describes the grain trust as it operates in the 
State of Kansas. The conditions related tally almost exactly 
with those stated with respect to the grain-trust operations 
in the State of Nebraska. The result was that the elevator 
companies were enabled to increase their margins of excessive 
profits, at the expense of the farmers, from 3 to 8 cents on 
every bushel of grain marketed, amounting on the entire crop 
of the State to many millions of dollars annually. 

Permit me to quote from Mr. Matson’s article: 


And it was useless for the farmer to attempt to get more. Instead 
of having a group of buyers gather around his wagon to bid against 
one another, as they had done a few years before, he had to hunt up 
the buyers in their offices and ask them the price. Every buyer gave 
him the same figure, and it was immaterial to the buyer which one 
got the wheat, as the profits were probably pooled. 

Because the railroads would not give him cars and because 
if he got cars his shipment would be boycotted by the commis- 
sion men in the terminal markets— 
the farmer had . Seay alternative except to sell his wheat to a 
local buyer—i. e., a mem of the trust—or keep it in his bins. 

Investigations made by the Industrial Commission indicate 
similar conditions in other States. In all parts of the grain- 
producing country the grain trade seems to be under the domi- 
nation of the line elevator companies. These companies have 
the terminal elevators at the terminal markets on each of the 
lines of railroad. They buy about one-half of the grain where 
it grows and nearly all of it when it comes to the termjnal 
markets. 

THE GRAIN TRUST IN NEBRASKA, 

I found a very interesting booklet upon this subject in the 
Congressional Library. It is a late contribution, published in 
1905. It was written by Thomas Worrall, of Omaha, Nebr. 
The statements in that book are so important that I addressed 
a communication to the attorney-general of Nebraska to ascer- 
tain something with respect to the entire reliability of Mr. 
Worrall. I learned that Mr. Worrall was prosecuting cases in 
the Nebraska courts against the grain trust of that State and the 
terminal eleyator companies of Chicago to recover damages for 
injury done by them to his business, and that, owing partly to 
disclosures made in the testimony in this litigation, the attorney- 
general of Nebraska had instituted prosecutions on behalf of the 
State to punish the line elevator companies and other members 
of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association for violating the 
State laws and conspiring in restraint of trade. Accordingly, I 
wrote to Mr. Norris Brown, the attorney-general, and received 
in reply the following letter: 3 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Lincoln, June 20, 1906. 
Hon. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: In 3 your pr ph beg to say that I am 
sending you by re ogc t y a copy of the principal testimony taken 
in a suit brou; £ 5 Prey to dissolve the Norena Grain E 
0 ain members from ca ng out a conspirat; 
in restraint of trade. ping’ £ 8 

The chief defendants in this suit are corporations owning terminal 
eleyators at Omaha. The prayer of the petition also asks that these 
terminal elevators be restrained from receiving from the railroad com- 

les a cent and a quarter per hundredweight on all grain ship 

m Omaha to Miss: pi River points and beyond. I am not sending 

ou the a si ws Ped ton respect to this charge, which the State contends 
s a rebate, for the reason that the elevator men themselves admitted 
collecting it from the railroad companies. I see by the press dispatches 
that since the institution of this suit the railroad companies have 
abolished this cent and a quarter rebate, and the freight rate is now 
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open eo Seren on equal terms. Our court has not yet passed on 
e question. 
With regard to Mr. Worrall, I beg to say that his testimony was 


7 uted on the trial, and while he has been subjected to severe 
c 


sm by the defendants in this case, yet, in my judgment, he has 
neralf 
co 


the confidence of the public, and his book accepted as being 


a true exposition of the operations of the Food bi mbine. 
Very truly, yours, 
Norris Brown, Attorney-General. 

I have to say that that express package has not been received 
by me up to the present time, and I am not able to submit to 
the Senate the important matters which it would disclose. 

Mr. Worrall in his book states that he began business as an 
independent dealer, operating on a very small scale in his home 
town. His competitor was a line elevator owned by the Omaha 
Elevator Company, a subsidiary concern of the Peavey Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis. Because of his personal acquaintance he 
was able to buy more grain than the line elevator. The line 
company demanded an equal division of the traffic and an agree- 
ment to maintain prices. Mr. Worrall refused. The line com- 
pany began a war of extermination. The result was that after 
a protracted struggle, in which Mr. Worrall was losing con- 
stantly while the line company was able to recoup its losses 
through rebates and elevator allowances from the railroad, and 
in which the pressure of three railroads was brought to bear to 
have the disturbance ” stopped, he was compelled to capitulate 
to save himself from bankruptcy. He joined the trust, signing 
a contract to divide the business equally and to maintain the 
prices established by the line company. He posted his forfeit 
of $100 to guarantee the faithful performance of his agreement. 

His next step was to join the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. This association, originally organized to secure better 
weights and inspection at terminal markets, had developed into 
an instrument for the upbuilding of monopoly and the destruc- 
tion of competition. It was absolutely under the control and 
domination of the line elevator companies, backed by the rail- 
roads. i 

Meanwhile, Mr. Worrall, having once been brought into the fold 
because of his ability, grew fast in the favor and the confidence 
of the trust and became active manager of one of the large 
terminal elevators. He therefore speaks from knowledge 
gained “on the inside” when he relates how section after sec- 
tion of the State was brought under the complete domination 
and control of the trust. He tells of the arguments used on the 
local dealers in secret meetings behind closed doors. “In all 
their operations,” he declares, “the large elevator companies 
had the assistance of the railroad companies, whose officials 
seemed to have, and in many instances I do not doubt did have, 
a personal interest in the matter. Generally speaking, they 
would absolutely refuse to permit competition with the large 
companies if the latter objected.” 

Of one instance cited by the writer as occurring at Madison, 
Nebr., on the Union Pacific, I give the following summary : 

J. B. Hume, an independent dealer, who, in competition with 
the line elevator of the Omaha Elevator Company, bought more 
than one-half of the grain coming to Madison, refused to com- 
ply with the usual demands of the trust to divide the grain 
equally and agree upon prices. Another dealer was put in the 
field, and,- with the line elevator, made a demand for two- 
thirds of the business. Mr. Worrall says: e 

Finally a division meeting was held at Norfolk, and Mr. Hume was 
induced to attend. * * > J. F. Barron, traveling freight agent 
of the Union Pacific, was there to back up the Omaha company, which 
was represented ci its manager, Mr. Jacquith. Secretary of 
association, A. H. wsher, was also present. è p 
at once brought to bear on Hume to consent to a poo 
and prices. Hume flatly refused, and the more they a 
ened and wheedled him the more determined he was in his refusal. 
Then they put the screws on him. Mr. Barron notified him that he 
had been instructed by the Union Pacific officials to notify Hume that 
unless he consented to the demands of the other two ers he would 
have to move his elevator off thelr right of way. He said the fight was 
very distasteful to the Union Pacific officials, and pens By adopted this 
means of settling It. Hume saw that ey y was against 
him and that his case was absolutely hopeless. All bis years of hon- 
est dealing and the reputation he had earned and the friendships he 
had made were worth not a penny to him, as a stranger could come in 
and compel him to divide equaily on all the business econ to that 


market. He capitulated, came into the trust, and business thereafter 
at Madison was done strictly on trust principles. 


Many similar instances of local dealers being forced into the 
trust or out of business are set forth in detail in this book. 
Names, dates, and places, and copies of signed agreements be- 
tween dealers to divide business and maintain trust prices are 
given. Conditions generally in the State of Nebraska are de- 
scribed as follows: 


I am not overstating the facts when I say there is scarcely a station 
in Nebraska where the local man has not been forced to divide his busi- 
ness with the line companies, and at every grain station where there 
are none but line companies the business is always divided and the 
same prices paid all the time, except in cases where one buyer was 
stronger than the others and t more than his share. In this case 
the buyer who was ahead wo reduce his price one-half cent or 1 cent 
a bushel until his competitor could buy enough to catch up, 


By October, 1902, the organization of the trust was so far per- 
fected that the whole State was divided into districts and the 
relation of prices between the various districts agreed upon. A 
price committee, composed of the five large line elevator compa- 
nies, with their offices connected by private wires, made the 
prices for that entire State, and through conjunction with a 
similar organization in Kansas, for part of the State of Kansas 
also. Dealers’ margins were increased; prices to the farmers 
were reduced. The farmers became restive. They could see 
no relief unless they built elevators and handled their own 
grain. Their demands upon the railroads for sites for their 
elevators were refused. They went to the legislature and asked 
for legislation compelling the railroads to furnish sites. The 
trust went into politics. It went after the legislature, and suc- 
ceeded in defeating nearly all legislation demanded by the 
farmers, and in so amending whatever legislation was enacted 
as to make it absolutely worthless. 

As a result of the manipulation of the prices to the farmers 
by the grain trust, Mr. Worrall computes that the farmers of 
Nebraska received for their corn and wheat in 1903 nearly 
sixteen millions of dollars less than they would otherwise have 
received, and for their wheat and corn crops in 1904 over 
twenty-one and a half millions of dollars less than they would 
have received had there been free competition in the sale and 
purchase of those crops. 


COMBINATION AND COMMUNITY OF INTEREST—FAVORED ELEVATORS AND . 


THE RAILROADS. 

A matter which demands investigation and which is of deep 
public concern is the question of the extent to which officials and 
employees of railroad companies may have, by stock ownership 
or otherwise, any personal interest in the elevator companies 
doing business on their respective lines, and to what extent 
such personal interests may account for the favoritism accorded 
to certain companies on certain lines of railroad. The sus- 
picion that such community of interests exists is deep seated 
and persistent, and there are many facts which indicate that 
it is well founded. If such a condition exists, no legislation that 
Congress may attempt with a view of securing equality of op- 
portunity and fair treatment among dealers and shippers 
and a competitive market for the producer can be of any possi- 
ble value unless based upon a full knowledge of these facts and 
conditions, 

Mr. J. Ogden Armour, of Armour & Co. and its several sub- 
sidiary corporations, is a director and the controlling power 
of the Armour Grain Company. He is also a director and, 
because of his large holdings of stock, his great industrial in- 
terests, and the vast traffic which he controls, a power in the 
directorate of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. I 
am aware that it was stated before the Industrial Commission 
by the president of the Armour Elevator Company that despite 
his extensive railway holdings and interests, Mr. Armour is 
not favored by the railroads. Subsequent disclosures respect- 
ing the Armour private car lines would seem to discredit this 
denial. It is a significant fact, according to another statement 
submitted by the same man before the Industrial Commission, 
that the entire public elevator service on the St. Paul tracks 
at Chicago, with an aggregate storage capacity of 4,000,000 
bushels, is, or was at that time, under the control and operation 
of the Armour company. Of the private elevators on the Chi- 
cago tracks of this company, having a total capacity of 1,410,- 
000 bushels, 1,200,000 bushels, or over £5 per cent, was in the 
hands of the Armour company. ‘Testimony taken at various 
times shows that many of these elevators were built by the 
railroad company. In testimony given last year before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the vice-president of the Ar- 
mour Grain Company admitted that his company had the use 
of several of these elevators at a nominal rental. The evidence 
before the Industrial Commission showed that, with a single 
exception, every elevator owned by the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway at Milwaukee was “ rented” to the Milwaukee 
Elevater Company, a company owned and controlled by Armour. 

There were no elevator facilities available to the public on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul tracks at Chicago except the Ar- 
mour elevators; the private elevator capacity not controlled by 
Armour is inconsiderable. Substantially the same condition pre- 
vails, or did prevail, on the tracks of the St. Paul road at Mil- 
waukee. This means that practically all grain shipments orig- 
inating along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway seeking an outlet through these markets must pass 
through the hands of this company and pay tribute to it in 
the form of elevator, storage, and transfer charges. 

The Armour company has a similar monopoly of the elevator 
facilities on the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy tracks at Chi- 
cago. Of the six elevators on the tracks of this company at 
Chicago, having a total capacity of 3,900,000 bushels, five ele- 
vators, with a total capacity of 3,800,000 bushels, or 97 per cent 
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of the total, are operated by Armour. The remaining elevator is 
a private concern. To what extent the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy eleyators at Chicago are leased to the Armour company 
for nominal rentals I do not know, but it was testified by the 
vice-president of the Armour Grain Company last year that 
their Southwestern elevator at Kansas City was leased from the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, rent free, as a de- 
vice” to enable the Armour company to levy a transfer fee of 
14 cents per 100 pounds on every bushel of grain moved in or 
out of Kansas City on that line. 

On the Illinois Central tracks at Chicago, the entire public 
eleyator service is monopolized by the Central Elevator Com- 
pany. Two-thirds of the private elevator capacity at Chicago 
on this road is in the hands of Carrington, Hannah & Co. 
It is understood among grain men that the ownership of these 
two companies is identical. Together they operate over 85 per 
cent of the total elevator capacity, public and private, on the 
tracks of the Illinois Central at Chicago. Meanwhile the pub- 
lication known as the “ Directory of Directors of Chicago“ gives 
Mr. J. T. Harahan as a director and the vice-president in charge 
of traffic of the Illinois Central Railroad and as a director and 
the vice-president of the Central Elevator and Warehouse Com- 
pany. 

On the Wabash tracks at Chicago, the Chicago Elevator Com- 
pany operates the entire public elevator capacity. The private 
elevator capacity on this line is insignificant. 

On the Rock Island tracks, a total eleyator capacity, public 
and private, of 6,200,000 bushels, with the exception of 250,000, 
bushels is divided about equally between the South Chicago Ele- 
vator Company and Charles Counselman & Co. What community 
of interest there may exist between these two companies, if any, 
or between them and the railroad are legitimate matters for 
public inquiry. ' 

On the Chicago and Northwestern tracks, the Chicago Railway 
Terminal Eleyator Company had the absolute monopoly of all 
eleyator facilities, with a total storage capacity of 3,200,000 
bushels. 

On the tracks of the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern, the entire ele- 
vator capacity, amounting to 4,075,000 bushels, with the excep- 
tion of private elevator capacity amounting to 175,000 bushels, 
or about 4 per cent of the total, was monopolized by Bartlett, 
Frazier & Co. 

On the tracks of the Wisconsin Central, McReynolds & Co. 
haye the absolute monopoly of the elevator facilities, while the 
Santa Fe grants a like privilege to Richardson & Co. 

Thus it is evident that the grain shipped in over any one line 
goes practically to only one dealer. A few companies get it all. 
To what extent these companies may be acting in conjunction 
with one another or under community of interest to control 
business and prices and prevent competition are matters of deep 
public concern. There is practically no public information on 
this point. There are hints, suggestions, and a few significant 
facts. That is oll. 

As already stated, it is known that the Armour Grain Com- 
pany controls the Milwaukee Elevator Company and the South- 
western Elevator Company of Kansas City. The Central 
Elevator Company is said to be owned by Carrington, Hannah 
& Co., of which T. W. Carrington is a director and vice- 
president. Mr. Carrington is at the same time a director and 
the president of Carrington, Patten & Co. Of this latter firm 
William H. Bartlett is a director and vice-president, and at the 
same time a director and the president of the Calumet Elevator 
Company. These names appear again in the firm of Bartlett, 
Frazier & Carrington. This firm, while it may be in competi- 
tion with the Armour company, at Chicago, is a partner with 
the Armour company in the ownership of a large elevator at 
Buffalo. 

GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATION DEMANDED. 

Now, Mr. President, I only wish to add just a few words. I 
have been able within the time remaining of the morning hour 
to submit only a portion of the matters which have come into 
my hands resulting from the introduction of this resolution. 
But that these conditions exist in Wisconsin, in Iowa, in Kan- 
sas, in Nebraska, in the two Dakotas, and throughout the en- 
tire grain-producing section of the West and Middle West there 
is little room to doubt. The importance of laying bare to the 
publie the exact facts existing between these privileged elevator 
companies and the railroad companies can not be overstated, and 
the value of the disclosures which will result from such an in- 
vestigation can not be overestimated. 

The difficulty of ascertaining anything by any investigation 
that any individual can make is practically insurmountable, 
and it is for that reason that there ought to be an investigation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. I believe the Senate 
should indicate that it is conscious of these conditions, and give 
such an expression of sentiment upon this matter as will war- 


rant the Commission, having the power, to turn aside from 
other things and take up and prosecute an investigation of this 
most important subject. y . 

I trust, Mr. President, that the resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rose a moment ago and 
thought from the manner of the Senator from Wisconsin he had 
the impression I was going to oppose the resolution. I had no 
such purpose. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
phraseology of the resolution, with a view of having it corrected. 

I understand that it has been changed to a simple Senate reso- 
lution, so that the phrase that was in the original one “ that the 
President request the Interstate Commerce Commission” has 
been stricken out, and the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
directed to make this investigation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will look at line 5, he will 
observe the words “these special favors.” I suggest to the 
Senator that the word “these” be stricken out, and after the 
word “ granted“ the words “to them by railroad companies” be 
inserted; so as to read: “to what extent special favors have 
been granted to them by railroad companies.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is accepted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And, Mr. President, I think the Senator 
ought to agree that the word “alleged” should be inserted be- 
aoe the word “ monopolizing;” so as to read “ alleged monopo- 
lizing.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is accepted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will turn to the next page, 
line 6, where it says “and employees secured their holdings,” 
will the Senator agree to have the word “their” stricken out 
and have it read: “and employees secured holdings, if any, in 
these grain buying, storing, and forwarding companies?” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is entirely acceptable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all I meant to say about the reso- 
lution. I have no objection to it whatever. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a very 
few minutes. This resolution is based, of course, upon the 
theory that it is necessary to make this investigation in order 
that the Congress may know how better to regulate interstate 
commerce. I have no doubt but that the evils complained of and 
depicted by the Senator from Wisconsin have been practiced to 
a greater or less degree and that something ought to be done in 
respect thereto. 

But, Mr. President, the necessity for the Senator's resolution 
exists only because the existing law says that when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has reasonable ground to believe 
that any such practice as this is being engaged in it may cause 
a petition to be filed and a suit to be prosecuted to break it up. 
It is because the statute says the Commission “may” take that 
action. The Commission is supposed to have an option about it, 
and inasmuch as the practice has been going on and the Commis- 
sion has had authority which it has not exercised, we are bound 
to presume that it has exercised its option to do nothing, and 
therefore it is necessary for the legislative department of the 
Government to direct that it shall in certain cases take the 
proper action by investigation and by requiring suits to be 
brought. è 

Earlier in the progress of this session I undertook to have the 
law amended in that respect. I offered an amendment to strike 
out the word “ may ” and insert the word “ shall,” so that when- 
ever it might appear to the Commission on complaint of anybody, 
even from a speech made by a Senator in Congress, that prac- 
tices of this kind were being engaged in, the Commission should 
at once proceed to have that practice broken up by instituting 
the proper proceedings in the courts. That amendment, offered 
in that spirit and to accomplish that purpose, was voted down in 
this Chamber, the Senator himself voting in the negative, very 
much to my regret at the time. 

If the Senator had voted to put the word “shall” instead of 
the word “may” in the Elkins law, it would not have been 
necessary to have offered this resolution. It would have been 
the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission—it would 
have had no option about it—to have proceeded at once upon 
the receipt of such letters as the Senator from Wisconsin has 
been reading to the Senate and has put in the Recorp this 
morning. 

Now, I intend to vote for the Senator’s resolution in order 
that there may be this investigation, in order that the facts 
may be uncovered, that they may be disclosed, and in order 
that, having been thus established, it shall be the duty of those 
charged with the enforcement of the law to proceed to break 
up these practices, of which shippers and all others interested 
have so just a right to complain. 

But, Mr. President, I can not forbear to call attention in this 
connection to the fact how completely the law as it now stands 
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covers all that the Senator complains of, except only that the 
little word “may” is found in the statute where the word 
“shall” ought to be found, and where it would be found to-day 
if the amendment I offered to the statute had been adopted. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to say, and I can take 
up the time of the Senate but a moment, that from my own 
knowledge and experience, I know there is good ground for the 
investigation urged by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The evils he complains of have been rampant in the North- 
western States, in the wheat-raising States, for a great many 
years. They were a grievous evil in the State of Minnesota. 
We found years ago that the railroads gave special privileges 
to certain so-called “line elevators” and allowed them to con- 
struct elevators along their right of way and refused all others. 
The result was that in 1893 our legislature passed a law com- 
pelling the railroad companies to grant sites for elevators to 
anybody who wanted to build on the right of way, and if there 
was not room on the right of way the elevator could be built 
outside of the right of way and the railroads should be com- 
pelled to make track connections. Since we got those laws 
passed the evil has to a large extent diminished, but I am not 
prepared to say that that legislation has entirely cured it. 

Our legislation went even further. We compelled them to 
build platforms along their stations, so that farmers who de- 
sired to ship their grain in carload lots might unload on the 
track from the wagon into the car. Then, in addition, where 
the tracks of different companies intersected, we compelled 
them to build connections, so that you could transfer loaded 
cars from one road to another. ` 

But, Mr. President, until we got that legislation conditions 
were exactly in the State of Minnesota as the Senator from 
Wisconsin has described. I have no doubt but what if this 
resolution passes and the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
ceed to investigate the subject they will find just such condi- 
tions existing between the grain-elevator companies and the 
railroads as we found existed in the coal fields in Pennsyl- 
vania—a combination between the different coal companies and 
the Pennsylvania Rairoad. 

In years gone by we had numerous cases of that kind inves- 
‘tigated in Minnesota. As I said, we have attempted to cure it 
by legislation, but we could not entirely cure it, because to 
a large extent it is a matter of interstate commerce. A good 
deal of our grain is shipped from Minnesota over to Superior, 
and it passes for about 15 to 20 miles through the State of 
Wisconsin. That has the character of Interstate traffic, and 
hence they haye immunity from the State legislation. 

I sincerely trust that no objection will be made by any Sena- 
tor to the passage of this resolution, and I sincerely trust that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will proceed to investi- 
gate this question as thoroughly as they have investigated the 
matter of the coal roads in Pennsylvania. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate, That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is 3 directed to make a thorough Investigation of the elevator 
and grain buying and forwarding business of this country to deter- 
mine to what extent special favors have been granted to them by 
railroad companies, the influence which the alleged monopolizing of 
this branch of business has had upon the market, the injury it has 
worked to the grain producers, the extent to which the railroad, their 
officers, directors, stockholders, and employees own or control the grain 
buying and grain forwarding companies, and the manner in which 
these rallroads, their officers, directors, stockholders, and employees 
secured holdings, if any, in these grain buying, storing, and forward- 
ing companies, and to report the same to the Congress at its next 
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II. R. 19749. An act to prescribe the duties of deputy collectors 
of customs was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
B. F. Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had approved and signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lutions: 

On June 22: 

S. 1442. An act to increase the efficiency of the militia and 
promote rifle practice; and . 

S. 1649. An act providing for the retirement of petty officers 
and enlisted men of the Navy. 

On June 23: 

S. 3263. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a port of delivery at Salt Lake City, Utah; 

S. R. 47. Joint resolution granting condemned cannon for a 
statue to Governor Stevens T. Mason, of Michigan; 

S. R. 66. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 


receive for instruction at the Military Academy at West Point 
Mr. José Martin Calvo, of Costa Rica; 

S. 3044. An act to promote the efficiency of the Reyenue-Cut- 
ter Service; and 

S. 6243. An act to amend an act approved March 2, 1903, en- 
titled “An act to establish a standard of value and to provide 
for a coinage system in the Philippine Islands. 

On June 25: 

S. R. 52. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the board of trustees of Vincennes University, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., such obsolete arms and other military equipments 
now in possession of said university, to be used in military in- 
struction ; : 

S. 1540. An act to increase the efficiency of the Ordnancé De- 
partment of the United States Army ; 

S. 5989. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River in Broadwater and Gallatin counties, Mont. ; 

S. 6234. An act to authorize the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Company of Montana to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River in Lewis and Clarke County, Mont.; and 

S. 6451. An act to provide for a commission to examine and 
report concerning the use by the United States of the waters of 
the Mississippi River flowing over the dams between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 5 

PRESERVATION OF NIAGARA FALLS. 

Mr. LODGE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18024) for the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara 
River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
. and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

‘ollows : 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 6. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, and 5; and agree to the 
same. . 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the said amendment num- 
bered 1 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ or contracted 
to be used in factories the buildings for which are now in 
process of construction, not exceeding to any one individual, 
company, or corporation, as aforesaid, a maximum amount of 
eight thousand six hundred cubic feet per second, and not 
exceeding to all individuals, companies, or corporations, as 
aforesaid, an aggregate amount of fifteen thousand six hundred 
cubic feet per second; but no revocable permits shall be issued 
by the said Secretary under the provisions hereafter set forth 
for the diversion of additional amounts of water from the said 
river or its tributaries until the approximate amount for which 
permits, may be issued as above, to wit, fifteen thousand six 
hundred cubic feet per second shall for a period of not less 
than six months have been diverted from the waters of said 
river or its tributaries in the State of New York;” also insert 
in line 13, after the word “act,” the following: under the 
limitation relating to time above set forth;“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

H. C. LODGE, 
JoHN T. MORGAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


T. E. BURTON, 

R. P. BISHOP, 

T. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. President, I regret very much that the 
conferees on the part of the Senate have felt constrained to 
recede from the amendment which was offered by me and ac- 
cepted by the Senate to the section of the bill providing for an 
international agreement with reference to the waters of the 
Great Lakes. In order that the Senate may properly and fully 
understand the scope and character of that amendment I will 
read the same to the Senate. After the section that looks to an 
international agreement it says: 

Provided, however, That nothing contained herein shall be construed 
to hold or concede that the waters of Lake Michigan shall be or are 
subject of international agreement. 

The reason why I offered that amendment when this bill was 
pending in the Senate arises from the fact that the Inter- 
national Waterways Commission, which has been appointed 
under the authority of Congress by the President, have made a 
report in which they have included the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan, and they held it was the subject of international agree- 
ment, the same as the waters of Lake Ontario, or Lake Erie, 
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or any of the lakes that are the dividing line between Canada 
and the United States. 

It seems that the legislature of the State of New York has 
authorized the use of a certain number of cubie inches of water 
per second for manufacturing purposes. The contention of the 
Canadian commissioners is that all the waters that flow down 
the Niagara River should be equally divided between Canada 
and the United States. They insist that because Chicago is 
using a certain number of cubie inches of water per second for 
sanitary and domestic purposes that that amount of water 
should be considered in determining the rights of Canada or 
Great Britain upon the one hand and of the United States 
upon the other. 

Now, Mr. President, I contend as a representative from 
Illinois that the waters of Lake Michigan are not a subject of 
international agreement. That great lake is no part of the di- 
viding line between Canada and the United States. It is wholly 
within the limits of the United States and subject entirely to the 
laws of our country. The waters are not owned by the United 
States. Those waters are owned by the States that border 
upon that great lake. Every person who is familiar with the 
boundary lines of the great State of Illinois knows that when 
that Territory was admitted as a State the territorial lines 
were extended at the southern extremity of Lake Michigan to 
the center of the lake, and then north 51 miles, and then west 
to the Mississippi River, giving us the southwestern portion 
of that lake as a part of the territory of Illinois. 

The supreme court of our State has held that that water is 
just as much a part of the State of Illinois as the land itself; 
that it is just as much within the jurisdiction of Illinois as any 
portion of the land lying within the limits of that great terri- 
tory. So much for that. 

Now, this International Waterways Commission, in their re- 
port to the President, use this extraordinary language, showing 
that they have disregarded not only the rights of Illinois as to 
her intersts in Lake Michigan, but also the rights of the 
States of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Indiana. In their report 
they say: 

3. The Commission 


recommend that such diversions, ex- 
locks in 


cubic feet per sec- 
not to 


So you can see, Mr. President, that the Commission in nego- 
tiating with the commissioners appointed by Great Britain have 
assumed that the people of Chicago had no more right in the 
waters of Lake Michigan bordering upon that great city than 
had the people who lived down upon the St. Lawrence River; 
that we have no more rights to divert any water from that 
great lake than the people at Cleveland, Ohio; or at Buffalo; or 
upon the Canadian side as the water flows down the Niagara 
River. 

In this contention, Mr. President, I claim that they have ig- 
nored the well-recognized domestic law of the country, and in- 
ternational law as well. I claim that under the domestic law 
the State of Illinois is entitled to that lake, or that portion of 
it within its territorial boundary, and is entitled not only to 
10,000 cubic feet per second, if the sanitary and domestic needs 
of Illinois require that amount, but is entitled to double and 
treble that amount if at any time in the future the necessities 
of its great commercial center shall demand a doubling or a 
trebling of this quantity of water. 

Yet these Commissioners, who have been appointed by the 
President to represent the Government of the United States, 
have conceded to the commissioners of Great Britain that Chi- 
cago should be limited in any legislation or in any treaty that 
may be negotiated between the two countries to 10,000 cubic 
feet per second. It is against that that I raise my voice in 
protest, and it is because of that that I protest against the con- 
firmation of this report here to-day, which excludes the amend- 
ment that was adopted by the Senate providing that the waters 
of Lake Michigan shall not be the subject of international 


agreement. 

I say, Mr. President, it is high time that the people of this 
country should understand that a great inland lake like that 
should not be subject to international agreement, and it is high 
time that the people of Illinois, and Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
and Indiana should awaken to their rights and not see them 
legislated away either in this bill or by any arrangement that 
may be made by the American Commissioners who are now ne- 
gotiating upon this subject. 

Mr. President, I contend that this Commission have made 
another great error against the interests of the people of the 7 
of Chicago. In their report VVV 
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waters of the Great Lakes are primarily for navigation. I 
deny that as a principle of law. I contend, Mr. President, that 
under the well-recognized law of our country the primary use 
of the Great Lakes is for sanitary and domestic purposes, such 
purposes as these waters are being used by the people of Chi- 
cago, and that the interests of navigation must be subordinated 
to these great interests of the people of Chicago and Milwaukee 


and other cities that border upon this great inland sea. 


If the Commissioners are to continue their negotiations with 
the commissioners appointed by Great Britain, they ought to 
be told in no uncertain terms that the people who own the 
waters here, representing the four States I have named, will 
never submit to any arrangement by which their interests will 
be subordinated either to the navigation interests of the Great 
Lakes or to any claim that may be made by Canada through 
Great Britain. 

To benefit navigation the Straits of Mackinac and the Detroit 
River have been improved and lowered, so that a greater flow 
of water is taken from Lake Michigan through these channels 
to Lake Erie and down the Niagara River than would flow 
there in the state of nature. The people of Chicago and Tllinois 
have much greater reason to complain of this diversion of water 
from the lake than have those who are interested in navigation 
on the Great Lakes to complain of the sanitary district taking 
10,000 cubic feet of water per second or any other amount of 
water for sanitary or other purposes. If any question is raised 
by those interested in navigating the Great Lakes that the 
mean level will be lowered by reason of the diversion of the 
water for the sanitary district of Chicago, they certainly should 
be reminded of the fact that the first and most important 
diversion of the waters of that great lake was made in the inter- 
ests of navigation at the Straits of Mackinac and in the Detroit 
River. The people of Canada and Great Britain should be 
made to understand that the flow of water from Lake Michigan 
now down the Niagara River is produced by artificial means, 
and that they have no legal concern in what shall be done with 
the waters of Lake Michigan in a state of nature by the people 
of Chicago or the people of any other city bordering upon that 
great lake. 

I trust, Mr. President, that this report will be voted down. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I had supposed that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Horxixs] realizes that the report of this 
bill in its present condition would not in any way endanger the 
rights of Chicago to have water from the lake. Certainly I 
should have adhered to the amendment if I had thought that 
the drainage canal of Chicago would have been in any way 
endangered by the Commission. The House would not accept 
this amendment. It is attached to a clause which requests the 
President to enter upon negotiations. It, of course, is merely 
advisory. Congress can not possibly restrict the powers of the 
Executive in making a treaty. The result of putting on this 
elause beforehand would have been to have made any nego- 
tiations impossible. No country would enter into negotiations 
with a limitation on the other side like that. 

The first section of the bill protects the rights of Chicago. 
No treaty would be made by our Commissioners which would 
impair or infringe those rights. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the fact that it must be a matter of 
treaty, while it is a protection also, I think, warrants me in 
saying that what Canada desires is not to limit in any way the 
outflow of water at Chicago, but to be able to have a correspond- 
ing amount credited to her when they come to an agreement as 
to how much water each country may divert from the stream. 

I think, Mr. President, it would be a very great misfortune if 
the report should be rejected. Every right is safeguarded. 
The conferees were as anxious as the Senator from Illinois 
could possibly be to protect the drainage canal at Chicago, but 
they did not feel warranted in allowing the whole legislation 
for such an important object to fail. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment, I may add, the Senator from 
Illinois objects to our reading from was not put on the bill by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. It was put on the bill 
afterwards in the Senate. 

Mr. SPOONER. The last time I saw the bill it provided 
that the water should be taken for manufacturing purposes 
from Niagara River under permits granted by the 


of War. Those permits were to be revocable. Has that been. 


changed? 

Mr. LODGE. It has not; that is, permits above a certain 
amount. There is a certain amount under existing charters. 
That has been preserved in the original bill and in this; it is 
not changed at all. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does this law make it reyecable even as to 
the existing amount? 
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Mr. LODGE. No; it is not revocable as to existing amount 
up to 15,600 feet taken for power at Niagara, which !s now 
being taken. That is not revocable. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is not revocable. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not revocable under the bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. But it was revocable without the bill It is 
made irrevocable by the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. No; it was not revocable without the bill. We 
had no power over it whatever without the bill. They were 
State grants. 

Mr. SPOONER. If we had no power over it without the bill, 
where do you get the power over it now? 

Mr. LODGE. We assume the power, because it is an inter- 
national waterway. . 

Mr. SPOONER. Had none ever been exercised by the United 
States before? 

Mr. LODGE. None. All the provisions there were were pro- 
visions of the State of New York. 

Mr. SPOONER. So far as the arrangement for the use of 
the water made between the United States and Great Britain is 
concerned, that will be a matter of treaty. It will be considered 
by the Senate, and it would require two-thirds of the Serate to 
ratify it; so I have not allowed myself to be kept awake nights 
because of any possible danger from that standpoint which 
could arise from that portion of Wisconsin which is served by 
Lake Michigan. 1 

Mr. HOPKINS. The reason why I raise my protest at this 
time is because of the fact that the American Commissioners 
on this Waterways Commission seem to have conceded to Eng- 
land the same rights in Lake Michigan that the States have. 

Mr. SPOONER. They have no power to concede anything to 
England. 

Mr. HOPKINS. No; that is trie; but if we permit this to 
pass without a protest, when it comes to negotiation the Sec- 
retary of State will be warranted in saying that all these mat- 
ters have been considered by the Senate and they have raised 
no protest, and that they are satisfied to have Chicago limited 
to 10,000 cubic feet per second. 

Mr. SPOONER. Chicago is not the only pebble on the beach 
of Lake Michigan. 

Mr. HOPKINS. But it is a pretty good-sized pebble. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes; I grant that. 

Mr. LODGE. As I have said before, there is not the slightest 
intention on the part of the Commissioners of limiting Chicago. 
The sole point that Canada makes—and Canada is more de- 
sirous to draw the Niagara dry than we are—is that she should 
have an allowance for waters taken. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The Senator from Massachusetts will re- 
member that the Waterways Commission recommended that the 
treaty should limit Chicago to 10,000 cubic feet per second. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘To 14,000. 

Mr. HOPKINS. No; to 10,000 feet. Of course we can never 
agree to that. 

Mr. LODGE. I think from the discussion that has gone on 
here that is not likely to happen. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I desire to present a conference report on 
House bill 12987 and ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me to make a conference report on the Military Academy ap- 
propriation bill that there will be no discussion over? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have been waiting here for one thing and 
another until two hours and a quarter have gone. I am per- 
fectly willing to let the Senator’s report go through provided 
there is going to be no discussion upon it. 

Mr. SCOTT. There will be no discussion of it. I am much 
obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Very well. 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SCOTT submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18030) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
4, 8, 12, 18, and 14. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 17, and 20; and 
agree to the same. 


Se E i . es . , ee os ee 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the, amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed as the 
total sum to civilian employees at the Military Academy (page 
15 of the bill) insert 857,920; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in 
said amendment insert 533,920; “ and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in 
said amendment insert “$1,500;” and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 18 and 19, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount 
covered by said amendments insert “ $34,943; ” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

N. B. Scorr, 
J. A. HEMENWAY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. A. T. HULL 
RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
PURE-FOOD BILL. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 88) for 
preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulter- 
ated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic. therein, and 
for other purposes, which was to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and to insert a substitute therefor. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the Senate nonconcur in the 
House amendment and that the bill take the usual course. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I should like an order that the 
bill as it has passed the House of Representatives be printed. 
My understanding is that the House struck out the entire Sen- 
ate bill and practically made a new bill of it. I think it is a 
matter of very great importance, and I believe the Senate ought 
to have before it the bill previous to taking action upon it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would say to the Senator—— 

Mr. BAILEY. My opinion is that, under the circumstances, 
upon a point of order the bill would probably be referred to the 
committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would say to the Senator from Texas 
that there was an understanding in regard to this matter that 
the Senate should nonconcur with the action of the House at 
this time. I think that is the better course to take, and the 
Senator will have an opportunity at the proper time to make any 
objection he may desire. 

Mr. BAILEY. Although I have not examined the House 
amendment carefully, a hasty examination of it leads me to be- 
lieve it is better than the Senate bill; and unless I find some- 
thing upon a closer examination that I did net discover upon 
a hasty examination I should rather be inclined to concur in 
that amendment. Still, I make no resistance to the Senator's 
motion, with the understanding that the bill be printed before 
we are asked to pass upon it. I want to see it first. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire merely to say to the 
Senator from Texas that I have examined the House amendment 
in a very cursory manner, but there are some changes from the 
Senate bill made in the House amendment that I think are ex- 
tremely destructive of the measure and very bad, indeed, which 
ought to be corrected. The special point in which I was inter- 
ested, and where it seems to me the Senate bill is far better, is 
this: The Senate bill provided that as to proprietary medicines 
the amount of alcohol and opium used in them should be stated 
on the label. The House has amended that provision so as-to 
practieally kill it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, undoubtedly, the Senate provision in 
that respect would be better. I am myself inclined to think that 
people who are engaged in commerce ought to be willing to 
brand their goods for what they are; but the House amendment 
proceeds upon the theory that the Federal jurisdiction over the 
matter is a jurisdiction of commerce, while in many respects 
the Senate bill seems to assert in the Federal Government a 
police power which I do not think exists. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would say to the Senator, if I may be 
permitted to do so—— 
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Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That the bill can be printed pending its 
reconsideration in the House, and there will be ample time for 
its examination. There is, of course, no objection to having 
the bill printed as amended by the House. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the House amendment has been printed. 

Mr. BAILEY. The House amendment has been printed as 
reported from the committee, but what changes have been made 
by the House itself in the amendment reported by the House 
committee I do not know. I presume that z 

Mr. HEYBURN. The bill is printed as passed by the House. 
I have a copy of it here. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the Senator has the copy which is official 
and not the copy that would be distributed. What I want is— 
if it requires a request to that effect—that the bill be printed 
as it passed the other House, so that we may see exactly in 
what shape it now is. I want also printed in the same pamphlet 
the bill as it passed the Senate. It can, of course, be printed in 
‘the usual way, by drawing a line through the Senate bill, and 
then following it with the bill as it passed the House. That is 
all I desire. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I understand, then, the Senator from Texas 
has no objection to the motion to nonconcur in the amendment of 
the House, with the understanding that the bill shall be printed, 
notwithstanding that motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho moves 
that the Senate nonconcur in the amendment made by the House 
of Representatives. The question is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. With the understanding that we shall not be 
asked to act upon the conference report until we have the bill 
printed as I have requested? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I have no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill as it 
passed the Senate and also the bill as it passed the House will 
be printed and bound together. 


LAKE ERIE AND OHIO RIVER SHIP CANAL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14396) to incorporate the Lake 
Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal, to define the powers thereof, 
and to facilitate interstate commerce. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays this matter before 
the Senate simply in order that the bill may be gotten into con- 
ference. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I can not give way indefinitely, though of 
course I wish to be agreeable and to conform to the wishes of 
Senators. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from South Carolina allow 
me to get this matter into conference? It will take only a 
minute. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Of course; I want to be courteous to Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. NELSON. It will take but a minute. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If there are no more coming behind this, I 
will agree that this one matter may be disposed of. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House of Representatives, agree to 
the conference asked for by the House, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. Stone as the conferees of 
the part of the Senate. 


REGULATION OF RAILROAD RATES. 
Mr. TILLMAN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: £ 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 
89, 48, 49, 50, and 51. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 
40, 41, 42, 48, 44, 45, and 46, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out all of said amendment and insert: “ On and after January 
first, nineteen hundred and seven, common carriers subject to 
the provisions of this act shall not directly or indirectly issue 
any free ticket or pass for carriage to any officer or person 
in the service of the United States, other than those in the 
postal service, to any officer or person in the service of any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to any officer 
or person in the service of any county, township, or munici- 
pality ; and except as herein provided no common carrier shall 


‘be prohibited from granting any free ticket or pass for carriage. 


Any common carrier violating this provision shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, for each offense, pay to the 
United States a penalty of not less than one hundred nor more 
than two thousand dollars, and any officer or person in the 
service of the United States, or of any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, or of any county, township, or munici- 
pality, who uses, or who solicits or accepts for himself any such 
free transportation, shall be subject to a like penalty. Juris- 
diction of offenses under this provision shall be the same as 
that proyided for offenses in an act entitled ‘An act to further 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the States,’ 
approved February nineteenth, nineteen hundred and three, 
and any amendment thereof; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 strike out “ common carrier” and insert “ railroad.” 

In line 3 strike out“ district of the United States“ and insert 
“the District of Columbia.” 

In line 4 strike out “ district of the United States” and insert 
“the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 strike out “shall promptly.” 

In line 2, after “ of,” insert “ any lateral, branch line of rail- 
road, or of.” 

In line 3, after “ transportation,” insert “ shall.” 

In line 5, after“ any,“ insert“ such lateral, branch line of rail- 
road, or.” — 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 6, 
after “ established,” insert “ If no joint rate over the through 
route has been established, the several carriers in such through 
route shall file, print, and keep open to public inspection, as 
aforesaid, the separately established rates, fares, and charges 
applied to the through transportation ;” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
strike out“ special; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 
strike out “section one of;” and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 1 strike out “ shall.” 

In line 2, after “act,” insert“ shall.“ 

In line 3 strike out “ the first section of.” 

In line 6 strike out“ section“ and insert“ act.” 

In line 17, after “ tariffs,” insert: “Provided, That wherever 
the word ‘carrier’ occurs in this act it shall be held to mean 
common ecarrier;’” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 strike out “ representation“ and insert“ demand.” 

In line 3 strike out “of the need therefor.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lines 35 and 36 strike out “and willfully.” 

In lines 77 strike out “ district of the United States” and in- 
sert “the District of Columbia.” 

In line 78 strike out “ district of the United States” and in- 
sert “the District of Columbia.” 
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In line 79 strike out “and willfully.” 

In line 98 strike out “ and willfully.” 

In lines 104, 105, 106, and 107 strike out “ : Provided, That the 
foregoing penalties shall not apply to rebates or considerations 
received prior to the passage and approval of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

- Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 
strike out “accrued claims” and insert “claims accrued prior 
to the passage of this act; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows:, 

In line 4, after the,” insert “lawful.” 

In line 18 strike out “through whose negligence” and insert 
“on whose line.” 

In line 21, after “ property,” insert “as may be evidenced by 
any receipt, judgment, or transcript thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

S. B. ELKINS, 
S. M. CuLtom, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. P. HEPBURN, 

J. S. SHERMAN, 

WILLIAxt RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEAN. May I ask the Senator from South Carolina a 
question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEAN. I want to ask what motion the Senator has 
made? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have not made any motion as yet, but I am 
going to do so presently, after I make a statement. 

Mr. President, Senators who paid attention to the reading of 
the conference report will note that my name does not appear as 
having signed this report as one of the conferees. That would 
have naturally indicated that I disagreed very earnestly with 
something in this report, and I will explain later what that 
something is. Not having signed the report, the ordinary pro- 
cedure would have been for one of the Senate conferees who had 
signed it to have charge of the report and to conduct it through 
the Senate. At the earnest solicitation of my two Republican 
colleagues, I have consented to present the report and to defend 
it and explain it so far as I am able on every point but one. 
That I consider so vital that I will ask the Senate at the proper 
time to disagree to this report and send it back for further con- 
ference and insist on its amendment. 

An examination of another provision of the bill, to which I 
consented, and which I thought was a very good one, trying to 
accomplish the purpose we have all had in view, is amendment 
No. 4, in relation to free passes. I find upon examination that 
by some blunder on the part of the clerk or the printer or some 
one—not intending to locate it, because I do not know how the 
mistake occurred the word “interstate” was left out, so that 
the amendment proposed by the conferees, which will be found 
on. the first page of the printed report—those who have not the 
report can find it in the Recorp of Saturday—would read: 

On and after January 1, 1907, common carriers subject to the pro- 


visions of this act shall not, directly or indirectly, issue any free ticket 
or pass for carriage— 


The word “interstate” was in the original draft, and we 
talked over the necessity for it, because all of us understand 
and know, and the conferees knew, that Congress has no power 
to deal with the question of free passes within the borders of a 
State, and we had no purpose or intention of doing more than 
undertaking to prohibit interstate free passes to the persons 
who are specified in the proposed amendment. I am not suffi- 
ciently versed in the technical result to know just what the effect 
of this omission would be. I am inclined to the idea, if this 
bill shall become a law in this form, that Congress having under- 
taken to go entirely beyond its jurisdiction and do something 
which it has no authority to do, it may fail entirely to do what 
it was designed to do by this proposed amendment. Therefore, 
that is an additional reason wiy it is desirable to have this bill 
go back to conference, so that we can correct that mistake, and, 
if the Senate shall agree to my view, so that we may also insist 
on amendment No. 5, which I think is a very vital and im- 
portant one. 

Senators will recall that the amendment which provided for 
the divorce of the business of transportation and production, 


, 


so as to prohibit any common carrier from engaging in the busi- 
ness of production, read as follows: 

From and after May 1, 1908, it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier to transport from any State, Territory, or district of the United 
States to any other State, Territory, or district of the United States or 
to any foreign country, any article or commodity, other than timber 
and the manufactured products thereof manufactured, mined, or pro- 
duced by it, etc. 


Mr. President, at the first blush it would appear that this is 
a very simple and harmless change, the change from the words 
“common carrier“ to the word “ railroad” in the fifth amend- 
ment; but it simply means, in plain English, that the Standard 
Oil Company has got in its work, and that through some instru- 
mentality, which I am not prepared to explain and do not know, 
has come here and got the conferees—I will not say that, be- 
cause I do not want to say that the Standard Oil Company has 
been influencing the conferees—but somehow influences have 
come about and produced a change in the attitude of the House 
conferees in regard to the pipe line and oil provision of this bill, 
and the effort on the part of the Senate to break up this grind- 
ing monopoly and destroy its grasp upon the oil production in 
the United States is rendered nugatory and destroyed by chang- 
ing the words “common carrier” to “railroad.” We release 
the Standard Oil people entirely from the control of the provi- 
sion which divorces the producers of commodities from the 
transportation of those commodities. ; 

I am aware—because I received a large number of telegrams 
from so-called“ private pipe lines” or “ local pipe lines“ urging 
and pleading that this change should be made—I say I am 
aware that there is some semblance of good reason for this alter- 
ation, but there is somewhere around here—I have had it, but 
I have mislaid it for the moment; I have seen it and other 
Senators have probably seen it—a circular letter written by the 
general agent—if the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] has it, I should be glad to have it printed in the REC- 
orp—written by the general agent or the purchasing agent or 
some other high official of the Standard Oil Company to inde- 
pendent or local oil people who are running pipe lines as feeders 
of the Standard Oil Company, urging them to telegraph Con- 
gressmen in Washington to exert all their influence to prevent 
this provision remaining in the bill. 

Before I go any further, I want to call attention to the fact 
that when the conferees met after this bill went back to confer- 
ence, I found an entirely different atmosphere. There was a 
change of attitude and feeling in the conference. Instead of 
agreeing, as I had hoped we would agree, to strike out only 
those provisions in the bill which we had inserted knowingly 
subject to the point of order, and agree to bring back everything 
that we had proviously agreed on, it was declared emphatically 
by the House conferees that we must reopen the whole thing 
and start over. Then I began to smell a mouse or something. 
The idea occurred to me that the four days’ protracted discus- 
sion in this Chamber, the great and urgent and eloquent pleas 
or criticism along certain lines, which Senators will all recall 
in regard to the provisions of the conference report—I began 
to imagine—and I am very suspicious, and I believe anybody 
who stays around the Senate very jong will necessarily become 
more or less sceptical about motives—but I found that there was 
apparently an explanation of the protracted debate in this body. 


0 


— 


There would have been equally as protracted debate in the 


House, but those gentlemen are living and working under rules 
that are so entirely different from ours that, under an order 
from the Committee on Rules, they railroaded the bill through 
the House and back into conference after ten or fifteen minutes’ 
debate on each side. So that there was really no ample oppor- 
tunity ever given for anyone in that branch of Congress to ex- 
press any dissent from or to criticise any of the provisions of 
the conference report. 

Remarking, as I did a moment ago, that the conferees seemed, 
as I said, changed entirely and that they saw a new light, they 
were very much more in love with some of the Senate provi- 
sions than they had been on the previous occasion, I could not 
understand it; and I never was enlightened as to why this 
change of attitude came about. For instance, in the first con- 
ference the conferees had changed the first amendment to sec- 
tion 1 so as to make absolutely clear and undoubted what was 
intended to be accomplished by placing pipe lines in the category 
of common carriers. The original Senate amendment was as 
follows: 

Any corporation or any person or pesos engaged in the transporta- 
tion of oil or other commodity, except water and except natural or arti- 
ficial gas, by means of pipe lines or partly by pipe lines and partly by 
railroad, or partly by pipe lines and partly by water, who shall be con- 


sidered and held to be common carriers within the meaning and purpose 
of this act, and to— 


Well, the House conferees fell in love with those words im- 
mediately when we began to discuss this question when the bill 
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was sent back to conference, and insisted on accepting the Sen- 
ate amendment without alteration, which, of course, made the 
Senate conferees: helpless. 

We had gladly consented to the change in the first conference, 
placing pipe lines unequivocally and in the plainest possible 
language in the list of common carriers, but with this change 
of phraseology Senators will see the possibility of numberless 
lawsuits. It is our own fault, of course. I note that the Sena- 
tor who drew this provision is not in the Chamber, and I am 
not presuming to criticise his skill in accomplishing what he 
set out to do. But anyone can see that the original provision, 
which is now in the conference report and which the House 
has accepted, and therefore, as I said, the Senate conferees 


_had to accept, is nothing like as clear and forceful, and will not 


accomplish as much as the provision in the first conference re- 
port. I refer to the first conference report, to which the Senate 
disagreed, and which it kicked out of the Chamber with very 


_ little ceremony a week or ten days ago. 


Mr. SPOONER. The Senate did not kick it out at all. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will always contend that if the Senate had 
adopted the report as we brought it in, without changing any- 
thing, this law would be far better and would be subject to 
less criticism and dispute and litigation than it will be in any 
form in which it may now be adopted; and yet, having striven 
nearly two weeks to get what we thought was an effective and 
workable bill, and haying put in certain provisions and made 
certain changes which we felt were necessary, we had done 
nothing that injured the bill im any way that I can see; and 
even in our free-pass provision, which caused so much disturb- 
ance and such an avalanche of telegrams from all directions, 
the law as we would have passed it did not go into effect until 
the 1st of next January, and could not have affected a solitary 
interest desirous of free passes. Therefore the Senate could 
have adopted the original conference report and have gotten a 
much better bill than that it has got or can get now. 

But I want to get back to this change from common carrier 
to railroad in the fifth amendment, to which alone I am per- 
mitted, under my own agreement, to raise any very serious 
objection, and having agreed to all the rest I am going to fight 
for all the rest; at least I am going to sustain and defend all 
the rest and yote for them. This change, which Senators will 
find in the fifth amé@hdment, changing “common carrier” to 
“railroad,” simply destroys the effect of the first amendment, 
making pipe lines common carriers. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator read the first amendment? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I read it a few moments ago. If Senators 
would send and get the original conference report 

Mr. BACON. I will not ask the Senator to read it again. 
I thought he had read the second one. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I read both, but I will read the first one 
again, for the benefit of the Senator. 

Any corporation or any person or persons engaged in the transporta- 
tion. of oil or other commodity, except water and except natural or 
detinea: fan: Ds means of pipe Hoon ei Dor Eo matees wlan: sell be 
8 and heid to be P imon carriers within the meaning and pur- 
pose of this act. 

Now, that is the Senate amendment, and the House has ac- 
cepted it in this conference, although in the other it agreed, and 
yery readily agreed, to put pipe lines in the category of common 
earriers unequivocally and in the plainest possible words. 


There you see the result of this additional deliberation. 


Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEAN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. TILLMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. FORAKER. I do not know what copy of the bill this is 
which has been placed on my desk. Is it the print as the bill 
will read if this conference report shall be adopted? 

Mr. TILLMAN. No, sir. The bill as agreed upon in this 
conference has not been printed. If the Senator will get the 
first conference report with the amendments numbered and 
will look on page 1, he can tell whether he has got the right 
print by finding whether the amendment at the bottom is num- 
bered 1 and is in italics. 

Mr. FORAKER. It is numbered 1 and in italics. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Very well. The Senator has got the only 
print of the bill that is now available. 

Mr. FORAKER. Does the provision in regard to pipe lines 
remain in section 1 as it is shown here? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Les. The provision in the new conference 
report is as the Senate passed it, in section 1 and amendment 
numbered 1, and if the Senator will turn to the next page he 
will see what was agreed to by the original conference, in 
capitals. The new conference report, I will state in passing, 


includes sleeping-car companies, which were stricken out in 
the other conference report. 

Mr. FORAKER. This seems to be a print that is in accord- 
ance with the present conference report. 

Mr. TILLMAN, If there has been any print of the bill as 
agreed to by the last conference, I do not know it. 

Mr. NELSON. No; it is not. It is in conformity with the 
tind conference report, but by taking the present conference 
report 

Mr. TILLMAN. By referring to the first report, the Senator 
will see that the words “ sleeping-car companies“ were stricken 
out. But they go back now under this report, the House having 
accepted that provision also without amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to make an inquiry. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Referring to line 25, on page 2, and includ- 
ing lines 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, on page 3, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor if the words “sleeping-car companies” were in the last 
conference report? 

Mr. TILLMAN. The last conference report, which the Sena- 
tor has in his hand, struck out sleeping-car companies” and 
inserted the words in capitals in lines 2, 3, 4, and 5, and struck 
out the original provision at the bottom of page 1, in relation 
to pipe lines. It is of dubious phraseology, and leaves the ques- 
tion whether pipe lines are common carriers or not to be de- 
termined by the courts, I presume. Whereas in the original 
or first conference report pipe lines were placed in the category 
of common carriers unequivocally. 

Mr. SPOONER. When was amendment No. 1 stricken out? 

Mr. TILLMAN. By the first conference. 

Mr. CULLOM. The first conference. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And it has been restored by this conference. 

Mr. SPOONER. And amendment No. 2 inserted? 

Mr. TILLMAN. No. 2 was in the original conference report, 
except sleeping-car companies, and the words in capitals were 
inserted in the first conference. 

Mr. SPOONER. You prefer No. 2? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Undoubtedly I prefer No. 2 to No. 1, but the 
House “had us up a tree,” to use a slang phrase, because they 
said, “ We accept the Senate amendment,” and what could we 
do but agree to our own proposition? They did not offer to 
alter it. We were helpless to change it. They put the sleep- 
ing-car companies in with the express companies, and placed 
the pipe lines back where they had been placed by the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY. I wish to see if I understand the Senator from 
South Carolina. I understand that the Lodge amendment, 
which made pipe lines common carriers, remains in the bill, but 
the Elkins amendment, which provided that common carriers 
should not haul their own products in competition with shippers, 
has been changed so as to strike out “ common carrier” and in- 
sert “railroad,” and consequently pipe lines will be permitted 
by the conference report to haul their own products? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes; by the last conference report. 
$ Mr. CLAY. That is the only change made in regard to pipe 

nes? 

Mr. TILLMAN. The original Senate amendment provided 
that pipe lines “ who shall be considered and held to be common 
earriers.” It does not say pipe lines are common carriers or 
must be considered so for the purposes of this act. The first 
conference report said that pipe lines shall be considered to be 
common carriers, and the Senate disagreed to it. Now, the 
House conferees have accepted our original lame and, I believe, 
useless provision in regard to pipe lines, and the only question 
is which pipe line the courts will determine is a common carrier, 
or whether any of them are or not. 

Mr. BACON. Is the word “who” there? It ought to be 
s which.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. It says Who.“ 

Mr. BACON. That is certainly ungrammatical. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am sorry my learned and highly educated 
friend, the Senator from Massachusetts, who is the father of 
that provision, is not here to defend his English. 

Mr. SPOONER. It ought to say both “who” and “ which,” 
because it refers to individuals and corporations. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Nevertheless that is out of our reach. 

Mr. BACON. Then the word “who” is correct. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We might plead with the House conferees to 
correct our grammar: There have been jibes at the loose man- 
ner and the ill construction of sentences with which Senate 
amendments are loaded down in a great many particulars. 

I want to get along to the question of the change from “ com- 
mon carrier“ to “railroad.” 

Mr. FORAKER. The trouble is with the word “who,” as I 
understand the Senator. 
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Mr. BACON. The word “ persons” being in the sentence, it 
makes “ who” proper. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I am helpless. I helped like all the balance 
of you did—— 

Mr. FORAKER. No; I did not help. I will have to be 
excused. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator is the one person who is ab- 
solutely guiltless of any complicity in this bill, although he 
tried to get in sever] amendments and did not succeed. He did 
not yote for the bill on its passage, and I therefore hope that 
he will enable us who are more or less responsible for it to 
correct any little inaccuracies of English and any slips of pur- 
pose which may appear. But there is no slip of purpose in 
this change from“ common carrier“ to.“ railroad.” 

Mr. FORAKER. All I wanted was to understand what the 
difficulty was upon which the Senator was commenting. I re- 
member that when that phraseology was adopted by the Senate 
I wondered just what it meant. I did not understand it at 
the time, and I do not know now. I do not think anybody else 
did. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We did not understand it. When we got 
into conference, by pleading with the House conferees they 
agreed to insert the proyision at the top of page 3 which is in 
capitals, and which is good English, and a good section, if I 
do say it—— 

Mr. FORAKER. In other words, the Senate conferees did 
not stand 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senate conferees did not stand for the 
bad work the Senate had done, and when the House conferees 
compelled us to accept it, we did it very reluctantly, at least I 
did, and I think the others did. 

Again, I want to get back to the change of common carrier” 
to “railroad.” As I said, instead of the producing of oil, along 
with the producing of coal, being divorced from the transporta- 
tion of oil and the transportation of coal, as the Senate in- 
tended, the provision simply limits the divorce to railroads, 
and by changing “common carrier” to “railroad” you let the 
Standard Oil Company loose absolutely from this provision, 
and we encourage and perpetuate that grinding monopoly. 

I will say further, if the Senate shall yield to the House in 
regard to this provision and agree to adopt this report without 
sending it back and insisting on the restoration of the words 
“common carrier” for “railroad,” I shall feel that every man 
who votes that way will be branded on his forehead with the 
letters“ S. O.“ in the estimation of the people of this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I confess I know very little 
about this matter, but I have heard it suggested by various per- 
sons that this change was made because of the attitude of inde- 
pendent oil producers, who contended that if the clause had 
remained in the bill as it was in the first place, it would have 
been ruinous to the interests of these smaller concerns. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have heard that, too; and I have received, 
directly and through other Senators, a very large number of 
pleading telegrams from so-called “ independent oil producers,” 
who declare it would destroy their industry if the words “ com- 
mon carrier” were retained in the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that I have re- 
ceived no telegrams; but in view of what the Senator has said 
would happen to those who should vote for this report 

Mr. TILLMAN. I did not say it would happen, except in my 
estimation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the Senator’s estimation. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is the reason why I would not sign 
the report. I do not want anybody to say, Tou have S. O. 
on your brow, BEN TILLMAN.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wanted to know, in view of what the 
Senator in his estimation thought would happen to those who 
may vote for the conference report—I do not know how I shall 
vote; probably in favor of agreeing to the report—how much 
force there was in this rumor that had reached me from yarious 
sources? We haye heretofore in this Chamber during my time 
of service been very persistent in our adyocacy of the rights 
and interests of the small producer as against the competition, 
or the absorption perhaps, of these big interests, like the Stand- 
ard Oil. I have thought that if there was any such danger un- 
less this change was made, that the conferees acted wisely in 
protecting them. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator or any other Senator can dem- 
onstrate the proposition that there are first any really inde- 
pendent pipe lines, any small ones, and, secondly, that such 


small ones are jeopardized, then there is force in the Senator's 
contention. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was asking for information. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But I have seen so much evidence and have re- 
ceived so many letters which point to the fact that the so-called 
independent oil producer” is a myth in large measure, or 
if he is independent, he is subject to the dictation of the Stand- 
ard Oil. He can not sell his product to any other concern than 
the Standard Oil Company, and the only chance under high 
heaven for him to get relief from this bill was to make the 
Standard Oil, with its pipe lines reaching from the interior to 
the seacoast, a common carrier and to compel it to transport 
anybody’s oil upon such conditions as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should fix. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will permit me simply to 
add that I was asking for information purely, and in the hope 
that the Senator would directly address himself to that phase 
of the question. 

Mr. TILLMAN. As far as I have been able to discover, there 
is no harm to come to any real independent oil producers by 
the retention in the bill of the words common carrier.” 

The change simply turns the Standard Oil Company loose. It 
is doubtful whether it will be considered a common carrier under 
section 1. It would inevitably have been a common carrier if 
the words in the so-called “ Elkins amendment” had been re- 
tained instead of the substitute “railroad.” Changing the 
words “common carrier” to “railroad” is simply releasing the 
Standard Oil Company and enabling them to continue their mo- 
nopoly of the oil business of the United States. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do. 

Mr. BACON. If I understand the Senator correctly, he is 
referring to the amendment on page 5 of the print I have, which 
is of the 18th. 

Mr. CULLOM. No. 5. 

Mr. TILLMAN. No. 5, on page 6. 

Mr. BACON. No. 5; the number is correct. I understand 
the contention of the Senator is that under that phraseology, 
the words “common carrier“ being used, it would relate to 
everyone who under the law was a common carrier. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BACON. If there was a private line which was not a 
common carrier, it would not be embraced. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It would not touch those people at all, and 
therefore could not harm them. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do. 

Mr. CULBERSON. In this connection I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator from South Carolina to what I regard 
as the fact—that amendment No. 1 expressly declares that pipe- 
line companies are common carriers by the declaration that they 
“shall be considered and held to be common carriers within 
the meaning and purpose of this act.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator forgets the word “who.” That 
is the bad English of it to which Senators have referred. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senator can use who” or “ which,” 
so far as I am concerned. Here is an express legislative declar- 
ation that pipe-line companies are and shall be held to be com- 
mon carriers within the meaning and purpose of this act. 

C£ course I understand, if the Senator will pardon a further 
suggestion, that this construction is not agreed to by a number 
of Senators, probably some on both sides of the Chamber. But 
this is a clear Congressional declaration that the railroad com- 
panies and persons and pipe lines, to use the language of this 
act, “ shall be considered and held to be common carriers within 
the meaning and purpose of this act.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator can not dismiss the word 
“who” from there, or jump over it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I make no pretension to literary accu- 
racy, or to knowledge as to the true meaning of words, but I 
believe the word “ who” does not change the construction which 
I place upon the clause. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Does it not leave the question whether they 
are common carriers to be determined by somebody? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do not believe that is the way to legis- 
late. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Neither do I. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do not believe we ought to pass an act 
leaving it to the courts to determine what we mean. But I do 
believe, on the contrary, that this is an express Congressional 
declaration that within the meaning of Congress these pipe 
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lines shall be considered as common carriers within the mean- 
ing and purpose of the act. 

If the Senator from South Carolina will permit a word fur- 
ther, as he has raised some question with me about the matter 
of grammar, the words “ common carrier,” on page 6, haye been 
stricken out, and the single word “railroad” inserted by the 
report. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that the word 
“railroad” is descriptive merely of physical property, and 
that it does not convey the idea of a legal entity as a railroad 
corporation is in law; and if this matter goes back to conference 
I suggest to the Senator that he insist that the word “ com- 
pany” shall be added to “railroad.” Otherwise there may be 
a chance for the railroads themselves to escape this prohibition. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I would not be at all surprised if that is 
the reason why the thing was insisted upon. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think my colleague is right. I do not 
really think there is much trouble about the meaning of this, 
although there may be some criticism about whether it should 
be “who” or “which” or whether it ought to be both, but if 
the Senator from South Carolina will examine it he will find 
it reads this way: 

That the provisions of this act shall apply to * * * who shall 
be considered and held to be common carriers within the meaning and 
purpose of this act. 

If the Senator from South Carolina will observe, after 
“water,” and immediately before “who,” there is a comma, 
and consequently that “who” there is not merely restricted 
or intended to be restricted to such as shall be held to be 
common carriers. But it says and is intended to say that 
all of these described in the preceding part of the sentence 
shall be deemed and held to be common carriers. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator from South Carolina permit 
me? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am very glad to have the Senator from 
Massachusetts come in and help me to have his good English 
defended or his bad English explained. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it will be observed that section 
1 says “that the provisions of this act shall apply to any cor- 
poration or any person or persons engaged in the transporta- 
tion of oil” and “to any common carrier or carriers.” Now, 
in order to bring in what I desired to bring in, a statement 
which would make them common carriers, too, and therefore 
includes pipe lines in every subsequent section of the act, I 
was obliged to use the relative pronoun, and anyone who will! 
try to draw as I have tried—and I have tried with the aid of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Sroonrr]—to reframe that 
amendment so as to avoid the relative pronoun, will find it is a 
very difficult thing to do. 

As to using who“ instead of “which,” I used “who” be- 
cause the last reference was to “person or persons,“ it read- 
ing “ any corporation or any person or persons.” It would not 
do to say “which,” referring to a person, whereas “ who,” I 
think, can be used, by a little stretch, to apply to a corporation. 

Whether it is “who” or “ which” is secondary to the point 
whether in this way we make pipe lines common carriers, which 
was my purpose and the purpose of the Senate. I think it is 
clear that the clause does make them common carriers so far 
as this act will do it, and if any Senator will examine it care- 
fully, he will see the necessity of a relative pronoun for that 
sentence, because if you leave it out it would read “that the 
provisions of this act shall apply to any corporation or any per- 
son or persons * * shall be considered,” ete. Of course 
there is no connection. You must use the relative there. It 
seems to me who“ is quite as defensible as which,” though 
both are somewhat clumsy. But you must have that relative 
pronoun in there. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CuLperson] that it clearly makes them common carriers within 
the meaning of this act. If it did not make them common 
carriers, what was the purpose of changing the word in the 
commodity section? The purpose of changing that word in the 
commodity section was to let the Standard Oil out of the sec- 
tion. Under the commodity section the railroad was forbidden 
to own coal and carry it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. With the permission of the Senator from 


South Carolina, I desire to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
a question in this connection. The Senator from Massachusetts 
says, and I think he gives it the proper construction, that pipe 
lines are declared to be common carriers by the terms of this 
act. Now, suppose, as a matter of fact, under the law as it 
was before this act was passed, the pipe lines were not common 
carriers; that they do not carry oil for other people for hire, 
which is the legal meaning of “a common carrier.” Does the 
Senator believe, irrespective of the Standard Oil Company, 
which I would be as glad to reach as any other Senator here, 
that when, as a matter of fact and of substance, they are not 
common carriers they ought to be prohibited from carrying 
their own oil for their own purposes to their own customers}; 
when they do not propose z 

Mr. LODGE. No; Mr. President. 

Mr. CULBERSON. When they do not propose and never 
intended to carry oil for other people for hire, by virtue of which 
alone they could be in fact and in substance common carriers? 

Mr. LODGE. There are a great many of these pipe lines—at 
least, the principal trunk lines—that carry for hire. They are 
declared to be common carriers under the laws of West Virginia 
and Ohio, and they have been held to be common carriers by 
the supreme court of Pennsylyania. Those are companies char- 
tered and operating in Pennsylvania. Undoubtedly many of 
them have carried for hire, especially the great trunk lines, 
and they have in almost every instance the right of eminent do- 
main and the usual attributes which are conferred upon com- 
mon carriers. 

I believe to make them common carriers in the language of the 
act will bring the great trunk lines within the operation of the 
act, and, I think, will do it sufficiently so far as carrying oil to 
market. Of course, what all oil producers desire to reach is a 
line which will carry their oil to the great distributing centers, 
and especially to the seaboard. I think under this clause as it 
now stands these trunk lines, which are practically 90 per cent 
in the control of the Standard Oil, may be compelled to take the 
oil of other producers. 

When the commodity amendment was added they became then, 
as we had defined them to be, common carriers. They then 
would have been unable, if engaged in interstate commerce, of 
course, to own oil wells or to own oil. They would have done 
simply a carrying business. It was changed to “railroads” in 
that clause in order to relieve the independent companies. 

My own belief is that what is relieved is the Standard Oil. 
The commodity amendment was not my amendment, but was 
added after the amendment which I offered had been agreed to. 
I thought it was entirely sound. I can see no possible reason 
why the men controlling these great trunk lines of pipes should 
not make a carrying business and be content to carry oil for all 
producers at a reasonable rate. We make the railroads do it, 
and I do not see the slightest reason for this change. But there 
is no doubt that the effect of the change is to take the pipe lines 
out of that section and leave it to apply only to the railroads. 

Now, the letters I got, and I received a number, of course 
were all in the names of independent companies. One gentle- 
man who wrote me spoke about this independent company of 
his which was being so much injured by this amendment. He 
said they had been always fighting the Standard Oil, but the 
Standard Oil had succeeded in buying up a majority of their 
stock; that they were still fighting it, and, finally, that the 
whole line was within the State of Pennsylvania, and, so far 
as I could make out, was not engaged in interstate commerce at 
all. And yet he was alarmed at the effect of this section. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to be unduly suspicious, but I 
think that all this independent movement has come from the 
great trunk-line corporation, which carries 90 per cent of the oil 
of this country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. TILLMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not care to take the floor. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not want to monopolize the debate. I 
have a few other things I can say, but I can get in just as well 
later, after this matter has been illuminated and the question 
settied as to whether, even under the amendment as we now 
propose it and as the Senate passed it, all these pipe lines are 
common carriers. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, Mr. President, with the Senator's per- 
mission, as we have this subject under consideration I will say 
now what I desire to say about it. 

I do not think that the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] and adopted by the Senate 
need be considered ambiguous. My opinion is that carefully 
read it is entirely clear and accomplishes its purpose. The error 
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into which we might be led by reading it without care is an easy 
one, but if it be read more carefully I think there would be no 
serions room for criticism. 

But while that is true, I think the provision as agreed upon in 
the first conference is somewhat clearer, and I think it falls 
more naturally into the bill at that point than it does where it 
was originally inserted. Perhaps my natural bias for that place 
originates in the fact that it was there and in that way that 
I myself sought to reach and control express companies and 
sleeping-car companies. But whether that first amendment be 
Sufficient as the Senate originally adopted it, or whether the 
language of the first conference should be preferred, neither of 
them will accomplish all which the Senate sought to accomplish 
if the insistence of the House in respect to the fifth amendment 
preyails. + 

On the question whether it was wise and just to subject pipe 
lines to the jurisdiction of the Government as common carriers 
I need not dwell, for the Senate determined that by a vote, I 
believe, absolutely unanimous. As I now recall, there was not 
a single vote cast against that first pipe-line amendment, As- 
suming it to be wise, and further assuming that the fifth amend- 
ment, which seeks to divorce production and distribution from 
transportation, is also wise, I am at a loss to understand how 
anybody can justify a proposal to exempt the pipe lines from the 
rule which is to be applied to all other common carricrs. 

We have said that pipe lines shall be common carriers; we 
have said that no common carrier shall engage in producing and 
distributing the commodities which it transports, and now we 
are asked to make an exception. Shall we say that this sound 
rule shall apply to all except the Standard Oil Company? It is 
true they do not say “except the Standard Oil Company” in so 
many words, but they do except it In practical effect. 

I know that the yielding in the Senate at lenst, and I am sure 
it is equally as true of the House, has not been at the solicitation 
of the Standard Oil Company. I believe the result has been pro- 
duced by the frightened and clamorous appeals of what are 
known as the independent oil producers. A very intelligent 
gentlemnn appealed to me, insisting that I would exert myself to 
have this very amendment made. When he finally exhausted all 
other arguments he pulled from his pocket a batch of telegrams 
and said, “ Here are fifty or sixty telegrams, every one of them 
from an Independent oil producer.” I said, “Are any of them 
interested In pipe lines?“ He said, “Oh, no.“ Then I said, I 
can not quite comprehend why it is that these independent 
people, who in some sense are competitors against the Standard 
Oil Company, are so swift to obey its summons.” Ile said, 
“They sell their oil to the Standard Oil Company.” So they do, 
and therein lies the explanation, But, Mr. President, it is not 
an explanation that will satisfy any thoughtful man, because 
instead of remedying it it will in the end aggravate present hurt- 
ful conditions. 

What gives the Standard Oil Company its great advantage 
over all its competitors to-day? The one fact which contributes 
more than all other facts to enlarge and strengthen this control 
over the oil industry of this country is that it engages in every 
species of oll trade from the time it takes the oll out of the well 
until it sells it to the man who burns it in the lamp. They do 
not stop, either, with selling it to the man who burns it. They 
frequenfiy sel! him the lamp, and they make the wicks. 

Now, Mr. President, can any man hope to compete against 
that great corporation, which covers all branches of the indus- 
try, while single companies and individuals are content with 
covering a single branch of the industry? While this man is 
engaged in producing oil from the well and another man is en- 
gaged in transporting it and a third independent refiner is en- 
gaged in refining it and a fourth one is engaged in selling it to 
the trade, the Standard Oil Company is engaged in all of these 
pursuits, and gradually it must happen that the company which 
covers the entire field will drive its single competitors from the 
trade. 

If these men can not produce and sell their oil to the best 
advantage under present conditions, they ought to be the ones 
who would rejoice to change these conditions. If the Standard 
Oil Company prefers to be an oil producer, let it produce; if 
it chooses to transport oil, let is pursue that business; if it 
chooses to be n refiner, give it liberty to engage in that; but it 
ought not to be permitted to monopolize every branch of the 
oil business. 

How can the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] com- 
pete against the Standard Oil Company? Ile produces oil out 
of his well, pours it into the pipe line owned by that company, 
and it is carried to refineries also owned by them. If he wants 
to transport it past their refinery to the seaboard, where either 
it may be shipped abroad or distributed to competitors against 
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that great company, he is at the mercy of the very men against 
whom he is competing as a producer, and to whom he is mar- 
keting his oil. They hold him where his oil comes out of the 
ground and begins its journey, and they stand there where 
the oil ends its journey to pour it into their great iron tanks. 

Small wonder that they have conquered the oil trade of 
America! And now, when they have been brought to live un- 
der the same rules that we are applying to railroads who own 
coal mines, and applying to railroads who own timber lands, 
in some way—and I suggest no mystery about it; I belleve I 
have given the explanation that is was the frightened clamor 
of the independent producer—with the aid of their competi- 
tors they rescue themselves from the legislation of Congress. 
Tell me what better right has the Standard Company, if its 
pipe line is a common carrier, to transport its oi] than a rail- 
rond has to carry its conl or than another railroad has to carry 
its lumber? Coal is not an article of such universal use as 
oil. It is true it is used in larger quantities, perhaps, but it is 
not so profitable to those who manage it. 

Then, Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TIIL MAN], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Curros], and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxins] understand I am not 
criticising them, because they have succeeded admirably in sus- 
taining the Senate’s position. The House was entitled to some- 
thing, and if it were parliamentary I would say that it chose to 
take that which, above all others, it ought not to have de- 
manded. 

We adopted a provision that the business of transportation 
should be divorced from the business of production, but we have 
receded from the principle except in the single instance of the 
coal roads. We let a railroad monopolize the forests, and 
every man who has studied the timber situation in America 
must be appalled as we stand almost in the presence of the 
timber famine. Yet this disappearing timber supply can be 
monopolized, this oil which must be used in every household in 
the land can be monopolized, and coal alone is made subjected 
to this, which was announced as a sound and fundamental 
principle. 

I begin to think, Mr. President, that there are a large number 
of men who are like that citizen of Maine we have all laughed 
about so long, who was in favor of the principle of prohibition 
but against the enforcement of it. 

I heard no man in this Senate declare that as a matter of 
economic or political philosophy we were not just and wise in 
trying to separate the business of transportation from the busi- 
ness of production and distribution. All agreed to that, but one 
after another, trying to take care of the interest of his con- 
stituents, asked us for this exception and that exception, until 
all that remains of the principle now is its application to the 
single commodity of coal. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is a matter of such yital 
importance that not only will the Senate be justified in sending 
this report back to conference for further consideration, but I 
think the Senate is compelled to do it if it were in earnest 
about this matter. 

Not only is this amendment dangerous in that it practically 
exempts the Standard Oil Company from the operation of the 
bill, but it is likewise very dangerous for the reason suggested 
by my colleague [Mr. Cuisrrson] a moment ago. They strike 
out “common carrier” and insert “railroad.” Did it occur 
to the House conferees that we have defined “ railroad ” in this 
bill, and it is a matter of extreme doubt If that definition would 
fit amendment 5 when that amendment should be adopted ac- 
cording to the insistence of the House conferees? 

There is another reason which leads me to believe this bill 
ought to be sent back to conference, and that respects what is 
known as the “pass amendment.” We have had more tronble 
about that than anything else in the bill, and there ought to 
have been less trouble about it than anything else in the bill. 
As it stands, the deliberate judgment of the American Congress 
reads that the only objeetion to granting free passes is that it 
corrupts the officers of the Government. I do not believe that. 

I believe that few men with character and reputation enough 
to command the suffrages of their fellow-citizens for any place 
can be corrupted by a free pass. I have sometimes been tempted 
to believe that a man who can be influenced or bribed by a free 
pass would be influenced or bribed in some other way if not 
in that way, and I do not think we would go very far toward 
relieving the public service of improper characters by passing 
an amendment like this. 

But, Mr. President, there is a stronger and better reason why 
passes should be prohibited. If the railrond should carry one- 
half of its passengers without any charge, it would then be re- 
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quired to charge the other half double In order to make its pas- 
senger revenue return it a fair profit upon its investment. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

N 8 OVERMAN. I call the attention of the Senator to these 
words: 

And except as herein provided, no common carrler shall be prohibited 
from granting any free ticket or pass for carriage. 

Does not the Senator from Texas think that really legalizes 
by affirmative ection of Congress the giving of free passes? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do; and I was just going to say so. They 
not only reject the doctrine—the only sound one—that every 
man who uses 2 common carrier ought to be required to pay the 
same price for the same service, but they actually legalize and 
authorize a discrimination. 

Not only so, Mr. President, but I doubt if this bill really pre- 
cludes railroads from giving passes to Congressmen or prohibits 
Congressmen from accepting them. I shall not state my rea- 
sons for that doubt, because 1 understand they will perhaps be 
stated by some other Senator; but I am inclined to think the 
moral effect of the law would be to prevent any self-respecting 
Senator or Representative from accepting Free transportation 
after voting for this bill. 

But the conferees are not content with regulating the passes 
as they relate to Federal officials, and they propose to regulate 
the States, the counties, and the towns. They declare that the 
railroads shall not give a pass to a State, county, or municipal 


officer. 
Mr. President—— 


Mr. TILLMAN, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Téxas yield | 
| frequently when the conductor comes into the sleeping car he 


to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator from Texas had been pay- 
ing attention a little while ago, he would recall the fact that I 
mentioned that the word “interstate,” In connection with the 
clause relative to free passes, had by some mistake of the printer 
or the clerk been omitted. We were not such Idlots that we did 
not know that Congress could not invade a State and limit a 
rallroad entirely within a State. 

Mr. BAILEY. I heard the statement made by the Senator 
from South Carolina. I was sitting by his side when he made 
it. He had made it to me before, and I knew that to be-true. 
But I am not now making the argument which the Senator 
thought was in my mind. I am not arguing that Congress 
could not prohibit passes wholly within a State, because that is 
as true of the private citizen as it is of the State or county 
official. What I was protesting against is that Congress is 
not content to protect the Federal Government against the 
corruption of this free-pass system, but it must protect the 
States and counties and municipalities. 

Mr. President, we do our part well if we take care of Con- 
gress and the Federal officeholder. Let us leave the States and 
counties and municipalities to take care of themselves. Con- 
gross 

Mr. TILLMAN. I win call the Senator's attention, if he 
will permit me, to the fact that the States alone can deal with 
the question of free passes within their own borders; that the 
counties and municipalities are helpless in that regard; and 
that the intention here was to prevent the railroads from grant- 
ing interstate passes to county officers, State officers, and others. 
The Senator knows that the railroads are assessed in all of 
the jurisdictional divisions, and that it might be possible for 
the assessors to be Influenced in passing upon the yaluation of 
the railroad property by fayors like that; and it was to try to 
‘eliminate, so far as practicable the contaminating and corrupt- 
ing practice-of officers of any kind being influenced by rall- 
roads that the conferees adopted this form. This was not sət- 
isfactgry to hardly nny one man; but it was a kind of compos- 
ite nzreement, after a gront deal of discussion among the 
conferees and after a long discussion in this body, both while 
the amendment was on its passage and subsequently when we 
brought back our first conference report. It seems that this 
question of dealing with free passes is about as perplexing and 
us dificult a one as almost anyone cares to grapple with. I 
certainly would like to have nothing more to do with it. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is the simplest propesition in the bill, if 
dealt with firmly, 

Mr. TILLIIXN. Yes; and we had the best provision in the 
original conference report that we shall ever get, forbidding 
all free passes to everybody in Christendom, and what a racket 
was raised here over it! Nobody ever saw such a hurrah, 
such a stampede, and such n hysterical exhibition of oratory, 
or something that passed for it. [Laughter.] 


Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from South Carolina has some 
right to complain, becnuse to me it was not a renssuring ex- 
hibition to see Senators standing here morning after morning 
and each presenting forty or fifty telegrams from people who 
were crying out to be saved a certain privilege; and yet I 
freely say to the Senator from South Carolina that the first 
conference report went too far in this, that it denied the rail- 
roads the right to give passes to their own employees and their 
families. That right ought to have been granted, and there 
the exception ought to have ended. When one man rides for 
nothing somebody else pays the way. The railroad does not 
give it. It gives the free pass, but when the Commission comes 
to fix its fares and rates the railroad opens its books and says, 
“The value of my property is so much, the income from my 
property Is so much, and you enn not reduce the charges.“ 
The railroad never says that it has hauled 20 per cent ef Its 
passengers without charge. Therefore it is when a railroad 
carries a man or carries property without a charge those who 
do pay must pay more in consequence of the free service to 
others, 

Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CARMACK, The Senator says that 20 per cent of 
passengers travel free, Is the Senator speaking accurately or 
only approximately? 

Mr. BAILEY, I was estimating that; but I have seen it 
stated more than once that the number of passes issued and 
used in this country will amount to 20 per cent of the passenger 
traffic. But whether it is 20 per cent or 10 per cent I do not 
know, I do know, as does the Senator from Tennessee, that 


finds more passes than tickets, and I have sometimes felt that 
the paying passenger was a little overburdened when he was 
compelled to pay for the free rides of all his fellow-passengers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTS. A leading officer of one of the great 
railroads of this country stated a few years ago that in his 
judgment, based upon long experience, he would assert that not 
less than 10 per cent of the passenger traffic was upon free 
transportation, furnished in the form of passes. Making a 
computation upon the total Income from the passenger trafic 
of the country, it would make the issue of free passes amount 
to not less than $50,000,000 a year, which amount, of course, 
must be made up to the rallroad companies by those who pay 
for their transportation, as the Senator from Texas has already 
stated. 

Mr. BAILEY. And the Senator from Wisconsin will agree 
with me that the chiefest outrage is that the men who have the 
free passes are the ones, as a rule, who are the best able to pay 
their fare, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Most certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. And the men who most need the favor of free 
transportation are not the ones to whom the courtesy of a pass 
is eyer extended. So, if I could write a free-pass law, I would 
provide that no railroad engaged in Interstate commerce—and 
I would write the same kind of a law in every State of the 
Union—should give free transportation to any person, except 
to those in its employ and thelr familles and to those whom its 
regulations require to accompany any shipment. We know that 
in the shipping of cattle the rules of the railroad companies 
require a man to go with them; and I am told that in shipping 
frult from certain sections a regulation of the railronds re- 
quires u man to travel in the car to sec that the car is kept at 
such a temperature that the fruit will not spoil. Whenever the 
railroad regulations require a man to accompany a shipment, 
that man could fairly be considered as In the employment of 
the railroad. But I would not spend twenty minutes in a dis- 
cussion upon that proposition; if it were deemed best to ex- 
clude them, I would cheerfully yote to do so, and I would pass 
an lron- bound free-pass provision permitting free transportation 
to no man, except such as are In the railroads’ employ. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, just a word or two in 
5 the remarks made by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Baer]. 

I do not know whether the Standard Oll Company had nny- 
thing to do with the sending of the telegrams ve received here 
in such a bountiful supply a few days ago purporting to come 
from the independent oll producers. Whether the Standard Oil 
Company had anything to do with it or not, I know that we 
have In the State of Ohio a number of independent oil pro- 
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ducers, and I know that they sent telegrams here along with a 
great many others of whom I did not have any accurate knowl- 
edge, but as to some, I can say that I know they came from 
people who had no relation Whatever to the Standard Oil 
Company, and I think I could understand, Mr. President, why 
the independent oil producers, in common with the Standard 
Oil Company, would protest against the provision that the 
Senate put into this bill with respect to the pipe line. 

I want to say, in answer to the remark of the Senator from 
Texas, that there is no proper analogy between the pipe lines 
and the railroads when it comes to making them common 
carriers. 

A railroad, as the Senator knows, and as everybody else 
knows, is built with the idea of doing a carrying business for 
the -public for hire. We know that railroads are frequently 
built—a few years ago they were usually buili—where it was 
not expected there would be enough business at the beginning 
to make the carrying profitable. A railroad would be con- 
structed and be put into operation with the idea that its 
business would be a losing business for a time, but that in the 
course of a few years, five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years perhaps, 
the country would be sufficiently developed and business would 
be sufticiently developed to make the carrying of that carrier 
profitable. In other words, there was a future to the railroad 
carrying business which was constantly improving. Just the 
opposite is true as to pipe lines. The pipe line is put down 
with the idea of reaching a well, if it be ofl they are after, or 
gas, if it be natural gas, that is to be piped. Somebody has 
found oil or gas, but nobody knows from the mere discovery 
of it how long the gas or the oil that has been discovered will 
continue in sufficient quantities to make the piping of it profit- 
able. It is, therefore, unlike the case of a railroad for common 
carrying purposes. It is understood by all who engage in the 
business of piping gas or oll that it is only a question of a few 
years, possibly only a few months, until the well will become 
exhausted. Then the pipe line, which is a common earrier, as 
we would have it according to the provisions of this bill, will 
be out of business. If it does any more business, it will be 
because those who own it will take the trouble to remove it 
and connect it with other wells that will give them a product 


to carry. 

I say it is because there is this radical distinction between 
the carrying by pipe lines and the common carrying by a rail- 
road, that what you may say with respect to one or legislate 
with respect to one may have no proper application at all 
to the other. Bearing this in mind, Mr. President, the objection 
I have to this provision, which I have stated already several 
times in the Senate, is that we make all pipe lines common car- 
riers that are privately owned, that were not constructed for 
the purpose of doing a public carrying business, and not con- 
structed for the purpose of carrying for hire—we make them all 
common carriers, whether they desire to be common carriers or 
not. That is the first proposition. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I myself do not want to be put in the position 
of asserting, in the case where a pipe line was constructed for 
the purpose of carrying its own oil, and where the owner, either 
a natural person or a corporation, purchased at private treaty 
the right of way, that in such a case the Government could make 
a pipe line a common carrier. 

Mr. FORAKER. I am glad to have that statement. 

Mr. BAILEY. I only contend that where they do carry for 
hire, and thus make themselves common carriers, or where 
they exercise the right of eminent domain, then, and only then, 
ean the Government regulate them as common carriers. 

Mr. FORAKER. I remember now that such was the posi- 
tion of the Senator, stated very clearly when this subject was 
under consideration some days ago in the Senate, I believe on 
the former conference report. But I want the Senator to note 
what I said a moment ago when he was occupied with some 
Senator at his desk, engaging in conversation. I was saying 
that there is no proper analogy between a pipe line as a common 
carrier and a railroad as a common carrier, because the busi- 
ness of a railroad is carrying for hire for the public. It is ex- 
pected that its business will grow; it carries not only one thing, 
but everything, and carries for everybody. In the case of the 
pipe line, if the Senator will give me his attention for a mo- 
ment, it is just the reverse. They start out to carry for them- 
selves. The only commodity they can carry is oil or gas, as 
the case may be, which they put down the pipe line for; and it 
is only a question of a very few years, perhaps a very few 
months, until the commodity for which they have put down 


their pipe line in order to get at the well becomes exhausted, 
and there is nothing more to carry. 

Mr. BAILEY. I heard that line of thought when the Senator 
pursued it before, and I answered it in my mind. Now I will 
answer publicly that that would be an argument of consider- 
able force against making a pipe line a common carrler 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Bst after you have determined that it ought 
to be made a common carrier, then a different test prevails. 

Mr. FORAKER. I think the remark the Senator now makes 
is very appropriately made. I thought of it when the Senator 
was making his argument in answer to which I am making 
these remarks. We have already done this thing. I made sug- 
gestions of this kind without avail at the time the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] was 
under consideration in the Senate, making pipe lines common 
carriers, and I do not think there is any question but that by 
the language employed in the first section they are made com- 
mon carriers, according to the description there given. 

Now, this is the question that troubles me. It is not a ques- 
tion of policy any longer, Because we have passed that by. If 
you make pipe lines that are carrying only for themselves com- 
mon carriers and then prohibit all common carriers from carry- 
ing their own product, it seems to me you confiscate the prop- 
erty. I do not see how there is any escape from it. It is abso- 
lute confiscation pure and simple, and I do not believe that kind 
of a provision can be upheld in the courts. I think, therefore, 
the conferees acted wisely—and I say that at the risk of being 
branded by the Senator from South Carolina—in striking out 
the words “common carriers” and inserting the word “ rail- 
road,” if they wanted to save this bill. There are a good many 
other provisions in the bill—quite enough, I think—that will 
give trouble, and if they wanted to save the bill from any fur- 
ther or additional trouble, they acted wisely in making this 
change, because the result of it is that they at least do not con- 
fiscate the property of pipe line companies, which, I am sure, 
could not be sustained anywhere. 

But, Mr. President, there was another thought I had in con- 
nection with this matter. The Senator from Texas spoke of 
this as classifying carriers and basing the qualification on a 
discrimination. I do not know that he put it exactly that 
way; but that is the idea I got as to the effect of his remarks. 
Railroads are common carriers; pipe lines are common car- 
riers, but all common carriers are not to be treated alike. 
Some—namely, railroads—are to be prohibited from carrying 
commodities in the production of which they are engaged; 
others—namely, pipe lines—are to be allowed to carry their 
own commodity. That is a discrimination. There is no doubt 
about that. I hoped the Senator would go on to demonstrate 
that that would make the bill unconstitutional, and that he 
would in that way point ont an additional way to get rid of a 
measure that I think is bound to give us no end of disappoint- 
ment and no end of trouble, and I hoped he would do it because 
in another respect there is that same discrimination with re- 
spect to comnion carriers. 

In the case put by him there would be a discrimination as to 
common carriers to which this bill applies. I call attention to 
the fact that this bill does not apply to all common carriers. 
It leaves one class absolutely out free from under its provisions. 
That is the class referred to by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Morcan]—common carriers by water engaged in interstate com- 
merce. This bill does not apply to them at all. If you are 
going to legislate about interstate commerce and regulate all 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce, I do not know why 
all should not be treated alike, unless there is some fundamental 
reason for applying the law to one class and not applying it to 
another class. > 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to suggest 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. . 

Mr. BACON. That in the case of the waterway there can be 
no monopoly. The waterway is open to every man who chooses 
to put a steamboat on it to compete with others using a similar 
mode of transportation. 

Mr. FORAKER. That is one of the reasons. 

Mr. BACON. That is not true either of pipe lines or of rail- 
roads. 

Mr. FORAKER. That is one of the reasons which have been 
assigned, but, Mr. President, the purpose of this legislation is 
to break up rebates and discriminations, and it is a notorious 
fact that no class of common carriers engage in the practice of 
giving rebates and practicing discriminations to anything like 
the extent that the water transportation carriers do. I do not 
want to dwell upon that. It is within the common knowledge 
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of all. 
that when ships are loading and they reach within two or three 
hours of the time when they are to sail without getting a full 
cargo, all they can get on board after that is taken at reduced 
rates, at rates that are discriminating as between shippers. 
They load up with anything they can get to carry, at any kind 


I has been stated over and over again in debates here 


of a price that anybody is willing to pay. It is that sort of a 
thing that shippers everywhere complain of. If that is a 
wrong thing on the part of the railroads, it is just as wrong on 
the part of water transportation companies. 

It is true that highways for carriers by water are prepared 
by nature, that they cost the individual earriers nothing; in so 
far as they cost anybody anything, it is at the expense of the 
Government that is expending millions every year, and has been 
ever since the Government was instituted, to put these highways 
of water in good condition for carrying. It seems to me that 
because all that is true, there is a good reason in that fact why 
carriers by water should be included and regulated as well as 
other carriers. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. * 

Mr. BAILEY. I have myself held that there was no necessity 
for putting carrriers by water under this bill, because I have 
never in my life heard any complaint about overcharges on the 
part of those who carry by water. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. I am free to say, if the Senator from Ohio 
will permit me, that if anyone will make out a case of over- 
charging or discrimination against water carriers, then the 
Government ought more quickly to take charge of their affairs 
and regulate them than those of the railroads, because the 
Government in their case furnishes the highway in large degree. 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. President, it is true doubtless that the Senator has never 
heard of a case of overcharge by a water carrier. The Senator 
has not very often heard, until since this debate commenced, 
of overcharges by the railroad companies. The complaints 
which shippers make have been all the while not that they are 
overcharged, not that rates are in and of themselves excessive, 
but that shippers are subjected to discrimination by the giving 
of secret rebates and by discriminations practiced under the 
guise of elevator charges and terminal charges and private car 
lines and refrigerator cars, and so forth and so on. Those are 
the things they want to have regulated and broken up. Exces- 
sive rates have not been charged against the water carriers of 
the country or against the other common carriers. But the 
other faults mentioned are the ones to be remedied, and all 
these water carriers are liable to them. 

Yet there are such differences that all can understand why 
we have not included them in this bill. But the legal effect of 
that omission involves discrimination. , If we are going to regu- 
late one class of carriers, why not regulate all? If we are 
going to regulate certain carriers, why not regulate all in the 
same order and according to the same rule? The answer is that 
as between railroads and pipe lines there is no analogy; they 
are so different that the same laws and regulations are not 
applicable or appropriate, as the Senator from Georgia under- 
took to suggest was the case as between water carriers and 
railroads. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this conference report, it seems 
to me, ought to be rejected if for no other reason because of the 
provision contained in the so-called “antipass” amendment. 
While it excludes Federal officials and State and municipal 
officials, everybody else in the country can get free transporta- 
tion. In fact, it legalizes it. This is legislation 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I desire to make a state- 
ment in reply to a statement made by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Bar] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker], who 
fell into a mistake about the monopoly of water transportation. 
I happened just at this moment to have had the opportunity of 
conferring with one of my colleagues in the House who lives 
on the Alabama River, and I have lived on it for many years, 
and both before the civil war and since that time we both have 
known the Alabama River to be absolutely monopolized by the 
steamboats, so much so as a result of the fixing of the price by 
combination for the transportation of cotton on the Tombigbee, 
the Warrior River, the Alabama River, and the Tallapoosa 
River, that the farmers had to resort to building flatboats to 
carry their cotton to Mobile until the railroads came in and 
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paralleled the riyers and unlocked the monopoly. That is a 
fact which every Alabamian who has any acquaintance with 
the history of my State will state. It is a mistake to suppose 
there is no monopoly on the water courses. 

Mr. NELSON. We aim by this legislation to. prevent all 
sorts of discrimination, and here by the antipass amendment 
we allow the grossest kind of discrimination, because of the 
fact that the amendment practically legalizes passes and allows 
the railroad company to issue passes to everybody except the 
officials, I think on that ground alone the conference report 
ought to be rejected. 

Now, as to the other point, about the Standard Oil, let us 
look the matter clearly in the face. By section 1 as amended 
pipe lines are made technically common carriers subject to the 
provisions of this bill, but by the fifth amendment, as now 
agreed upon, where we undertook to prohibit companies en- 
gaged in transportation from transporting their own products, 
pipe lines are excepted and made immune. With that im- 
munity, without any attempt to divorce production from trans- 
portation in that case, where does it leaye us, Mr. President? 
The Standard Oil Company transports wholly its own product. 
It buys the oil from these local lines, if there are any, from 
these feeders, and transports its own oil. If that is the case, 
we are in this condition: Either as a matter of law, if the con- 
tention of the Senator from Texas is good, they are not com- 
mon carriers, because they transport their own products; but 
assuming that that proposition is bad law, that they are com- 
mon carriers, what is the state of the case then? We attempt 
to regulate the Standard Oil as to the rates it is to charge for 
transporting its own goods, and we would ascertain whether 
the Standard Oil Company gave rebates to itself or gave dis- 
criminations to itself. 

So you see in either case, whether the Standard Oil Company 
or the pipe lines which it owns is a common carrier or not, 
unless you divorce production from transportation, the amend- 
ment is of no practical value. They are immune from regula- 
tion because they are transporting their own goods, and if not 
so immune, what is the use of attempting to regulate the charges 
which they shall make for transporting their own products? 
How can you reach the evil? So unless you adhere to the 
original agreement made by the conferees in this case, unless 
you divorce production from transportation, that part of the 
section which purports to make the Standard Oil Company a 
common carrier is of no practical value, and you might as well 
emasculate it from the bill. That is a question of public policy. 
If Senators believe in putting the Standard Oil Company under 
the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission as a com- 
mon carrier, they must make the legislation such that that pro- 
vision of the bill will be of some value and some effect. And 
for the reason that the majority of the conferees have agreed 
to that amendment—because I believe pipe lines ought to be 
under the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
under the control of that Commission effectively and not theo- 
retically, but practically, and because of this unlimited right of 
issuing passes that is left in the amendment—I think the Sen- 
ate owes it to the country to reject the conference report. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I shall not occupy the time of 
the Senate to the extent of more than a few moments. The rate 
bill has seemed to present a very troublesome question. The 
Senate has been debating it for the last three or four months. 
The further we go the more the situation seems to be mixed 
and the doubt to increase as to what we ought to do. à 

As my friend the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] 
said at the beginning of.this discussion, he thinks the report 
made this time is not so good as the one made heretofore. In 
some respects I think that is true. It is true because the House 
conferees objected to some things which we had in the bill. This 
time they objected to very few of the provisions to which they 
objected before. So it has run along. The Senate conferees in 
every instance have done the best they could. Unfortunately 
the Senator from South Carolina and I have got apart. We 
stood together like brothers all through this contest on all the 
questions as they came up until we came to the fifth amendment. 
On that one we were together before, because in the first confer- 
ence there was nothing said aboutit. It was not discussed except 
to agree generally that whatever would curb the Standard Oil 
Company we ought to be for. I felt a good deal that way my- 
self. 

I do not know exactly what the Senator means by saying the 
brand “ S. O.“ should be applied to Senators who disagree with 
him on the question. Whatever anybody says about me, 
whether they attempt to brand me with S. O.“ or any other 
name, I propose to do just what my own conscience and judg- 
ment tell me I ought to do in the premises. I do not blame the 
Senator from South Carolina for having his view of it and dis- 
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agreeing with the other two conferees of the Senate and all the 
conferees of the House, because he has a right to do it. But I 
regret very much that he did separate from us, as he knows 1 
was very anxious that he should sign the report, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he did not agree entirely with it. 

I want to say with reference to myself that it turns out that 
in my own State there are many counties where oil has been 
developed, a fact which I never knew before this discussion 
began. I had never heard of it. But I have a number of tele- 
grams, some of which I wish to read, showing what has taken 
place there with reference to this subject. I suppose the per- 
sons interested in this subject knew nothing about what the oil 
amendment was until they had time to get the bill and read its 
contents and learn exactly how they would be affected by it, as 
they think. This telegram which I hold in my hand is from my 
own State: 


Hon. S. M. Cuttom, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned Independent oll producers in the Illinois field be- 
lieve that the amendment to the rate bill applying to common carriers 
will strike a deadly blow our Lai rey a ~~ F 

0 s 
ANA ie NS ote Puid. 15 Todustry that will be of great benefit 
to a large part of our State. 

It is signed by probably forty or fifty business men of the 
town of Casey. 

I will read another telegram. It is signed by a judge on the 
bench. Whatever may be the fact with reference to the Stand- 
ard Oil or anything else pertaining to the subject, these gentle- 
men, whom I know to be as honest as ever lived on earth, 
are not representing what they do not believe, and they are not 
controlled by the Standard Oil Company or any other concern 
outside of their own neighborhood. 


MARSHALL, ILL., June 19, 1906. 
Hon. Senator SHELBY M. CULLOM, 
Washington, D. C.: p 

Clark County alone is producing thousands of dollars worth of oil 
with the 8 only 9 Seveloped. The entire citizenship is 
interested in this great enterprise. The passage of the oil amendment 
to the rate bill will effectually forestall further developments and work 
great financial loss and injury to our people. Ohr people, without ex- 
ception, respectfully protest against any legislation that will discon- 
tinue the prosecution of the oil development, which at the present mo- 
ment is, and will be for all time to come, the greatest financial boom 
our people ever enjoyed. They are earnest and sincere in this protest, 

Mr. LODGE. What amendment does the last telegram re- 
fer to? 

Mr. CULLOM. ‘The oil amendment as it appeared in the bill 
in the first instance. 

Mr. LODGE. The last telegram simply said“ the oil amend- 
ment.” They wanted to get the whole thing out. 

Mr. CULLOM. No; they want to be protected, as inde- 
pendent oil men, from the effect of the oil amendment as it 
was in the bill before it was changed as proposed to be amended 
by the conferees. Here is another: 

MARSHALL, ILL., June 19, 1906. 
Hon. SHELBY M. CULLOM, Washington, D. 0.: 

Illinois gives promise of being one of the first States in the Union 
in the production of oil, and Crawford, Clark, Cumberland, and Law- 
rence counties are the center of the oil fields. Thousands of dollars 
worth of oll is being Snippe daily from these counties. If the oil 
amendment to the rate bill fs passed, it will ruin the oil industry of our 
State. The people of Crawford County, as well as the entire oil field 
in Illinois, are most emphatically against this oil provision. We re- 
spectfully ask that you use your influence to defeat its passage. An- 
swer at Robinson, III. 7 

A. H. Jones, 


E. CALLAHAN. 


Mr. LODGE. I observe that the same phraseology is used 
in the telegram just read. It refers to “the oil amendment.” 
The oil amendment was the first amendment. The other amend- 
ment wherein the change has been made is the commodity 
amendment. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that is true, but with the bill 
as it was and the oil amendment as it was, they contended 
that their oil interests in Illinois would be destroyed. 

Mr. LODGE. I think what they want is to get out the oil 
amendment. The amendment in which this change has been 
made, and which is now being discussed, does not mention the 
word “ oil.” 

Mr. CULLOM. I know it does not, and I know what they re- 
fer to, and the Senator from Massachusetts well knows what 
they refer to, and that is the fact that they believe they are 
going to be injured by the failure to get their oil transported. 

Mr. LODGE. I think what they want is to get the whole 
oil amendment out of the bill. 

Mr. CULLOM. They may think that is the only way they 
ean get relief. 

I have a paper in my hand which I think explains pretty 
thoroughly the operation of these people who are sinking oil 


Casey, ILL., June 19. 


wells, and I propose to read it, so that the Senate may under- 
stand it. 
JUNE 22, 1906. 
Hon. SHELBY M. CULLOM, 
United States Senate. 

Dean Sin: The undersigned have received many letters and tele- 
grams from persons, some of whom they know to be independent oil 
8 and all of whom claim to be independent of the Standard 

il Company. All of these letters and telegrams ees against that 
portion of the Elkins amendment which provides that a pipe-line com- 
pany may not transport oil and ras belonging to it. e understand 
that it is, from the nature of things, a practical impossibility for a 
pipe line transferring either oil or gas to deliver to the producer of the 
oil or gas his own property. The product of very many wells must be 
run into the same pipe line. The line must be full from one end to 
mg other or none of these quantities of oil or gas will moye to destina- 

on. 

Take, for instance, my own State. Take Cumberland County 
or Coles County. The people there are excited about oil. They 
have just discovered that there is oil in their neighborhood, and 
they are sinking wells. A man goes on and sinks a well. Once 
in a while some one strikes oil, and then another and then an- 
other, and each of those men has oil and does not know what 
to do with it. They want to get it to market. They join to- 
gether and among them establish a pipe line to transport it 
wherever they see proper. That pipe line is owned by the peo- 
ple who have the wells, probably. They have to do that in 
order to get transportation facilities at all. Understand, you 
can not transport one man's oil separately unless he has a suffi- 
cient amount to fill the pipe from the place where the oil is 
put in the pipe to its destination. So it is impossible to keep 
every man’s oil separate one from the other. 

As a matter of fact, therefore, the pipe-lime company can not de- 
liver to any person the very product received from him. ‘Therefore 
the pipe-line company must, upon receiving any man’s product, account 
to him for it by means of a receipt or certificate promising either a 
payment in money or a return in oil or gas equal perhaps in quan- 
tity, 5 in value, less a reasonable sum for transportation. In 
either event it seems that the title to the oll or gas received is trans- 
ferred from the producer to the pipe line, and so the pipe line would 
render itself obnoxious to that portion of the Elkins amendment under 
discussion. If the pipe line pays money, it is a sale and the property 
is the pipe line's; if the pipe-line company agrees to give oil of equal 
value at the point of destination, it is an exchange and the property | 
has passed to the pipe line. 

The independent 1 fears that the large pipe-line companies | 
will refuse to take his product if this provision should become a law 
on the ground that the pipe-line company would be violating the law. 
This the independent prodacer fears would continue at least until he 
was compell to sell his oil wells at a sacrifice. Moreover, in some 
wells at least continuous pumping is necessary or the wells fill up, and 
their value be largely destroyed. In addition, even if it should be held 
that delivering to the producer of the crude oil, or in other words, to 
the owner of the well, oil of a similar grade, where that is possible, 
to the oil consigned by him to the pipe line, is not barter or purchase, 
but constitutes common carriage, the small producer would be ruine 
so far as oll production Is concerned. He could not have his oll trans- 
ported at all unless at the point of destination he made some arrange- 
ment to get sufficient room to store at least one day’s run upon de- 
livery or more in case he could not arrange an immediate sale. For 
example, take a man having a production aggregating fifty barrels of 
crude petroleum per day. That is not enough for him to maintain a 
refinery, even if he had the capital, information, and knowledge to 
conduct a refining business, He would be compelled to shut down 
until the pipe line was again permitted to account to him for his oll, 
and transport it where the pipe-line company reaches its own storage 
place or_refineries or associated refineries. P 

So you can see that a pipe line is an entirely different thing in 
the conduct of its business from a railroad. A railroad is a com- 
mon carrier, and carries the people and everything they have to 
transport, while a pipe line can not carry anything unless it be 
oil or gas or water. These people interested in this large in- 
dustry in my own State and in Indiana and in Kansas and 
over our western country, all of them trying to be independent 
of the Standard Oil Company, all of them perfectly honest and 
straightforward in their transactions, fear, at least, that if this 
amendment as it was is retained in the bill they will be thrown 
out of business and their oil wells destroyed for want of means 
to get the oil to market. > 

Mr. President, I do not care to take the time of the Senate in 
talking about this subject. I merely want to say that, so far 
as I am concerned, I am ready to do anything that can be done 
which is fair and honest to my own people and to the common 
people of this country, and to curb the Standard Oil Company, 
so far as it is possible to do it under law, but I am not willing 
to vote for an amendment simply for the purpose of punishing 
the Standard Oil Company if it is going to punish the common 
people of my own State and other States surrounding much 
more than it will the Standard Oil Company. 

There are some other things in this bill, but I do not think it 
is worth while to discuss them. So far as the constitutional 
question is concerned with respect to the pass provision, I 
think there is sufficient in the bill to show that it was not the 
purpose of Congress to go beyond the issuance of interstate 
passes, and that the courts will so hold. Nobody ever dreamed 
of such a thing, and the courts, in my judgment, if there are any 
words lacking, as my friend the chairman of the Senate con- 
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ferees intimates, in that the word “interstate” has been left 
out, would supply the amendment, because it is perfectly ob- 
vious that it was not the purpose of the conferees or of the 
Senate or of the House to go beyond the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce. 

On and after January 1, 1907, common carriers subject to the pro- 
visions of this act not directly or indirectly issue any free ticket 
or pass, etc. 

Those words themselves are sufficient to indicate the purpose 
of the lawmakers, so that the court, if there is any word lack- 
ing there, will supply it. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. There is another feature of this pass amend- 
ment which I think a very serious one, and one which not only 
fails to prohibit passes as to any other person than those 
named here, but expressly denies any purpose to prohibit it. 
I am more particular to make this statement because this 
amendment in its general terms is in harmony with an amend- 
ment which I myself offered when the bill was before the 
Senate, which limited the prohibition against the giving of free 
passes to certain officials, including legislative, executive, and 
judicial officers, and I confess that upon reflection I think I 
was wrong upon that limitation. I think this antipass amend- 
ment framed by the conference committee is wrong—not be- 
cause, as was suggested at the time I proposed my amendment, 
it drew the line between those specified and all other people, 
although that might be a sufficient reason—I think the proposed 
amendment is principally wrong because it is in conflict with 
the entire scheme and theory of the whole proposed railroad 
law, which is that all people, both as to freight and as to pas- 
sage, shall stand equal in their treatment by the railroad com- 
panies, that no favor shall be granted to one that is not given 
to another. In the absence of this express provision in this 
conference-committee amendment, which says practically that 
the railroad can give passes to all persons except those named, 
I very much doubt whether under the general law as it now 
stands on the statute book—certainly so when taken in connec- 
tion with the amendment now proposed to the law—whether 
free passes could be given to anybody other than those spe- 
cially excepted by the law. The great evil—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 
he Mr. BACON. Pardon me one second. I will not occupy much 

me. 

Mr. LODGE. I want to know—— 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will pardon me for a moment. 
The great evil in the proposed conference amendment, to my 
apprehension, is this: By giving sanction to railroads to issue free 
passes to any people to whom they may see proper to give them, 
outside of those prohibited, you are putting it in the power of 
the railroads to exercise really great discrimination between 
those who shall ship freight over their lines. If you give the 
railroads the unlimited permission to issue passes to any people 
other than those specified, or to withhold them from any people 
who shall ship over their lines, you put it in the power of the 
railroads, by making discriminations in this regard, to prac- 
tically give rebates to favored shippers. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Illinois if he does not recog- 
nize that in that particular view of it and with that particular 
result, this pass amendment commits a great mistake and abso- 
lutely overturns the fundamental principle which pervades the 
whole railroad law, which is intended to compel entire impar- 
tiality on the part of the railroads in dealing with the public, 
both as to freight and as to passenger rtation? 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I do not quite see the force 
of the suggestion made by the Senator. This provision says that 
“common carriers subject to the provisions of this act shall 
not directly or indirectly issue any free ticket or pass for car- 
riage to any officer,” and so on. It applies to a certain class. 
It leaves out all the balance. It leaves the balance for the rail- 
roads to deal with as they choose. 


Mr. BACON. That is exactly where I think the vice comes in. 


Mr. CULLOM. Now, wherein does the Senator make it out 
that that makes the law unconstitutional? 

Mr. BACON. I did not speak of it as an unconstitutional 
provision, but I spoke of it as one in conflict with the entire 
theory and purpose of the law, which was to secure uniformity 
of treatment by the railroads, both as to freight and passenger 
transportation, to all classes, excepting only their own em- 
ployees and officers and their families. 

Mr. CULLOM. In what respect in that point of view does 
this differ from the amendment the Senate put in the bill in 
the first instance? 

Mr. BACON. In the amendment as it passed the Senate there 


was a general prohibition of the issuance of free passes, except- 

ing only to certain persons. In this case there is a designation 

of certain persons, and all the balance of them are excepted. 

2 is the difference. It exactly reverses what was done 
ore. 

Mr. FORAKER. I wish to ask a question of the Senator 
from Illinois at this point, if I can. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. The pass amendment, which I had not read 
until since I was on the floor before, provides that no pass shall 
be granted by any road subject to the provisions of this act to 
any officer of the United States, and so on, or to any officer or 
person in the service of any State, etc. It does not say that 
these railroads shall not grant any interstate pass, but it pro- 
hibits any pass at all. 

Mr. CULLOM. That point, I think, was already made by the 
SA : tor from Texas—that it cuts off all passes, State and inter- 
state. 

Mr. FORAKER. It cuts off all. The point I want to make is 
this: As soon as it was called to my attention I examined the 
statute of Ohio to confirm the impression I had, and I find it 
is confirmed. We have a statute which has been in force over 
thirty years, for nearly forty years, ever since 1867, I believe, 
creating the office of railroad commissioner and appointing a 
railroad commissioner, and by positive statutory provision re- 
quiring all railroads of the State to give him a pass without 
compensation over all the lines within the State. I am told 
that that is the case in other States. 

Mr. KEAN rose. 

Mr. FORAKER. I am told that is the case in the State of 
New Jersey also. 

Mr. KEAN. In the State of New Jersey the charters of 
nearly all the railroads require all State officers, members of 
the legislature, judges of the courts, etc., to be carried free. 

Mr. FORAKER. It seems to me that we are running into a 
needless conflict by leaving out the word “ interstate.” - 

Mr. CULLOM. I think it would have been well for that word 
to have been in, but in my judgment the court will assume from 
the tenor of the provision itself that it meant just what every- 
body knows it did mean. r 

As far as I am concerned, I want to say that I did not favor 
this amendment in the first instance. I voted for it finally. I 
believed that we ought to have set aside the amendment the 
Senate put in and also the amendment that we adopted before 
that the people were so aroused about and that we should rele- 
gate the whole thing back to the present law so far as passes 
are concerned. But that did not seem to be the view of other 
Senators on the conference committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to ask the Senator from Illinois 
a question. s 

The VICE-PRESIDENT.. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In looking 25 this pass amendment as it 
appears in the- conference report I find that there is an inhibi- 
tion against granting passes “to any officer or person in the 
service of the United States, other than those in the postal 
service.” If that was intended to cover railway postal clerks 
and perhaps post-office inspectors, I could see some force in it; 
but it looks to me that as it reads it exempts the Postmaster- 
General, the retinue of clerks in the Post-Office Department, 
and every postmaster in the country, and every post-office clerk 
and letter carrier in the country—everybody in the service of 
the Post-Office Department. 

If this goes back to conference—I do not know how I shall 
vote on it, I am undecided at the present moment—but if it 
goes back to conference I suggest to the conferees that that is 
a matter which ought to be looked into, because the phrase 
“other than those in the postal service” is wide and unquali- 
fied. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brow Nixd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House insists 
upon its amendment to the bill (S. 88) for preventing the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded 
or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. 
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Maxx, and Mr. Ryan managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7099) to amend 
Section 2821 of the Revised Statutes, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Payne, Mr. DALZELL, and Mr. WILLIAMS 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13193) to 
prohibit the killing of wild birds and wild animals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, asks a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Taytor of Ohio, and Mr. Sirs 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

S. 6493. An act to authorize the city of Buffalo, N. X., to con- 
struct a tunnel under Lake Erie and Niagara River, to erect 
and maintain an inlet pier therefrom, and to construct and 
maintain filter beds for the purpose of supplying the city of 
Buffalo with pure water; 

II. R. 13372. An act to authorize the cutting, sawing into 
lumber, and sale of timber on certain lands reserved for the use 
of the Menominee tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin ; 

II. R. 18198. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 19680. An act directing the Secretary of War to cause 
an examination and survey to be made of Coney Island channel ; 

S. R. 68. Joint resolution expressing sympathy of the people 
of the United States with the Hebrews on account of the massa- 
eres of members of their race in Russia; and 

II. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish a certain gun carriage to the mayor of the city 
of Ripley, Lauderdale County, Tenn. 


PURE-FOOD BILL, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives, insisting upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 88) for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or dele- 
terious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives, agree to the con- 
ference asked for by the House, and that the conferees on the 
part of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. HEYBURN, Mr. McCumber, and Mr. LATIMER as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


REGULATION OF RAILROAD RATES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 12987) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,“ approved February 4, 1887, and all 
acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall occupy only a few min- 
utes, and I would not take those, for I know how desirous we 
all are to bring this session to an end, did I not wish to explain 
my reason for voting, as I shall vote, against the acceptance of 
this report. : 

It turns on two questions. The first is changing the words 
“common carrier,” in what is known as the “ commodity amend- 
ment,” to the word “railroad,” the purpose of that being to 
exclude the pipe lines from the amendment. The commodity 
amendment “was offered by the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. ELKINS]. It was adopted after my amendment putting 
pipe lines under the bill was accepted. I have been unable to 
see any injustice in having pipe lines carry oil for oil owners 
as railroads carry wheat for wheat owners, and I can see no 
possible reason for making an exception in regard to that one 
industry. 

The great trunk lines, 90 per cent of them, are owned by the 
Standard Oil. They carry for hire. They are made common 
carriers by the laws of many States. The number of private 
lines owned by private well owners engaged in interstate com- 
merce is very small indeed. Those that I have analyzed, who 
haye been objecting here, are almost all within the boundaries 
of one State and are not affected by this bill. But the effect of 


this would be to let out the great trunk lines, I think the 
carrying of oil and the producing of oil ought to be separated. 

I believe, therefore, Mr. President, that it is an injustice to 
make this exceptiom From the knowledge I have of this sub- 
ject and from what I have heard since this matter has been 
under discussion elsewhere, I am satisfied that there is a be- 
lief in certain quarters that what is known as my amendment, | 
the first amendment in the bill, will not hold if they can get rid 
of this one. I do not myself think that is true. I think my 
amendment will hold and bring them within the jurisdiction of , 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. But I do not think it 
just to make an exception in their favor. i 

The second ground of my objection to the bill is what has | 
been disclosed to me on the examination of this free-pass . 
amendment and what has been said by Senators here. The | 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has just pointed | 
out that this provision is so loosely drawn that under it, while 
the President of the United States or a Senator or a Cabinet 
officer, with the exception of the Postmaster-General, could not 
take a pass, every fourth-class postmaster in the country can 
haye one. There is no doubt about that in the world. We 
select one class of public servants, a very numerous class, and } 
allow them to have passes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President ~ 

Mr. LODGE. But, Mr. President, there is a much more 
serious objection to this pass amendment than that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to say in explanation and also in de- 
fense of the action of the conferees that the provision in regard 
to the exemption of persons in the postal service grew out of the 
communication sent from the Post-Office Department, pointing 
out that under the strict provision of the law as we had framed 
it—as the Senator will find out by reading amendment 27 as 
well as the pass provision we have had under consideration pre- 
viously—it would add to the expenses of the United States Gov- 
ernment a million or a million and a half of dollars to provide 
for transportation of the postal clerks on the railway mail cars 
of the country. It was not our expectation or purpose, and we 
did not consider *he words, although they might be so inter- 
preted, to inc“ anybody in the Post-Office Department. It 
is only ther 40 travel on the railroads handling the mails. 
We might ve used better language, but that was certainly our 
intentio’ 

Mr. ODGE. There is no question that would be proper, 
and it is equally beyond question that under the language used 
everybody in the postal service can recelve a pass. But that 
is not the serious objection, in my mind, to the amendment as 
it now stands. Under this provision as it now exists practically 
all the provisions of the bill against discrimination can be an- 
nulled. Under this provision here every railroad carrier can 
give what f Aounts to a rebate to a favored shipper in the form 
of passes ¢ d transportation for his friends and his family and 
people he } ids on his business, and so on. It opens a wide 
door to the itablishment of effective rebates. 

Now, tha is a very grave objection, to my mind, because it 
strikes at t e very central principle of all this legislation that 
we have sp mt so much time over this winter. The main ob- 
ject of this legislation, as we look at it, is to reach what I re- 
gard as the greatest possible evil—that is, the personal dis- 
crimination, the rebate, as it is called. If it does not reach 
those in any way, it is of little worth. Here in this clause we 
actually authorize and invite a method.of discrimination by 
which personal advantages can be given which would constitute 
a valuable rebate in behalf of a favored shipper, and from that 
I have been unable to see any escape whatever. 

Of course I know the conferees had no such intention, but it 
seems to me as if they have had a very hard task. Everybody 
knows that they have done most admirable work, and in closing 
the thing up it Icoks as if this amendment about passes, the 
postal-service amendment, and others had not been very care- 
fully drawn. But this is a measure where we can not afford 
a clause of this sort to remain loose or open to a doubtful in- 
terpretation, and in this case I can not see that the interpreta- 
tion is doubtful. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. The pass amendment does not mention the 
great body of business men of the country at all. They are 
passed out of the bill, and nobody has any preference over any 
other person as to the right to get a pass from the railroad, 
except the persons excepted—the employees in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and in the State. Now, how does my friend from 
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Massachusetts make it out that because none of those people 
are mentioned at all it opens the door to rebates? 

Mr. LODGE. The language is “no common carrier shall be 
prohibited from granting any free ticket on pass for carriage.” 
In other words, we give express permission to the railroads to 
remove all prohibitions from granting a free ticket or pass. 
Those words allow them to grant a free ticket or pass to anyone 
except the enumerated public officers. 

Mr. CULLOM. We prohibit the granting of passes to public 
officers, but we do not say anything about the balance of them. 

Mr. LODGE. You say specifically that the roads shall not be 
prohibited from giving passes to anyone they want to. 

Mr. CULLOM. In other words, they are perfectly free to do 
as they choose. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; they can give to one shipper passes 
ps himself and his family, and all his clerks, and everybody 
else. 

i Mr ELKINS. Would not that be discrimination under the 
aw 

Mr. LODGE. Of course it would be, and this clause of yours 
cuts up discrimination by the root. À 

ARNS: ELKINS. No; it does not. There is a penalty put in 
ere. 

Mr. LODGE. A penalty put in where? 

Mr. ELKINS. That the shipper shall not solicit or accept nor 
the railroad grant any free transportation, and if so, shall be 
subject to a penalty. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly it is there, but you let them out by 
this sentence. 

Mr. ELKINS. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. That is exactly what I camplain of. 

Mr. ELKINS. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. You open the door to granting a pass. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator would be afraid to take a pass 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. LODGE. For the moment I am an officer of the Govern- 
ment. I never took a pass in my life. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. S 

Mr. CLAPP. I wish to say to my friend from West Virginia 
that so far as the pass may be the medium of discrimination or 
rebate, this is an absolute repeal pro tanto of the law that bears 
the Senator’s name. 

Mr. ELKINS. I do not think so. 

Mr. LODGE. Under this provision, Mr. President, the rail- 
roads are forbidden to give a pass to anyone who holds public 
office, speaking broadly, but they can give passes to every dele- 
gate who goes to a convention. They can carry train loads of 
delegates or crowds to fill the galleries, and give free passage 
to the men who make representatives in the legislature and in 
Congress. 

I think the law as it stood in regard to passes, the existing 
law, is a sensible law, under which things had worked very 
well. There were proper exceptions and proper prohibitions. 
We constructed an amendment here in the Senate that was 
perfectly grotesque; and I do not wonder that the committee 
threw it out. Then the conference committee brought in a 
very drastic provision going the other way. If it had included 
the employees of railroads and their families and persons who 
are required by railroad regulations to travel with stock or 
fruit, I think it would have been a very proper solution of the 
question. But this amendment is so worded and so arranged 
that it seems to me to endanger some of the most important 
provisions of the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I can not vote for the conference 


report. 

Nr. SPOONER. Mr. President, a very few moments. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TAN] reprobated in gen- 
eral terms Senators who participated in the debate on the first 
conference report. I participated in that debate, and I make no 
apology to anyone for having done so. I observe with some sat- 
isfaction that there are portions of this report which show that 
that debate was of some value to the conference committee. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not impute any motives other than 
good motives to my colleagues. I differ from them when I think 
I ought, but I always accord to them the utmost good faith. 

The Senator from Massachusetts characterizes the pass amend- 
ment which was incorporated in the bill by the Senate as 
grotesque. I think a careful study of that amendment will re- 
lieve it except in one or two particulars of any just charge of 
grotesqueness. But be that as it may, I think no one can de- 
fend the antipass amendment which is incorporated in this re- 
port from the charge of grotesdueness. It is one which I do not 
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think—as anxious as I am, and no man can be more anxious 
than I am, for the end of this session—should be permitted to 
pass into law. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that any court would hold that 
by this amendment Congress intended to regulate free trans- 
portation between intrastate points. Nothing is better known 
or clearer than that Congress has no jurisdiction whatever over 
transportation solely within a State, even though it be a carrier 
also engaged in interstate transportation. 

The courts are reluctant to overturn legislation upon constitu- 
„tional grounds. They never do it when they can avoid it 
properly. I have no doubt myself that the court would say in 
favor of the constitutionality of this act that as there were two 
objects to which it could be applied—one, interstate transporta- 
tion, which is within the regulatory power of Congress, and the 
other State transportation solely, which is not within the regula- 
tory power of Congress, it was intended by Congress only to 
apply to interstate transportation. So I think that it is only a 
blot on this great law, one which the Congress I think would 
be a little ashamed on reflection to have remain upon it, so need- 
less it is. 

But, Mr. President, there are serious objections, most of 
which have been raised, to this amendment. It is absolutely 
impossible for my friend from South Carolina to answer the 
objection made based upon the words “ other than in the postal 
service.” They are not susceptible of defense. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator to tell me whether the Post-Office Department, which deals 
not with the mails at all, but deals with the handling of that 
Department as a business, is a postal department? 

Mr. SPOONER. I will answer that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It may be that the criticism of the Senator 
is correct, but it looks to me like the word “ postal” has refer- 
ence to the man who handles the mail. The postmaster in the 
city of Washington and the carriers who roam around and 
gather in the letters from the boxes and who deliver letters at 
residences 

Mr. SPOONER. Do they not handle the mail? 

Mr. TILLMAN. They handle the mail. They are the only 
ones. The men in the Department, who are transacting other 
business, are entirely separate and apart, the same as the Navy 
Department or the War Department are not in the postal 
department. 

Mr. SPOONER. How about the letter carriers? 

Mr. TILLMAN, I am speaking of the letter carriers. 

Mr. SPOONER. Do they not handle the mail? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Of course they do. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator think they should be in- 
cluded? 

Mr. TILLMAN. ‘To tell you the truth, the issue of settling 
this pass amendment became so perplexing and devilish, if I 
may use such a phrase, that almost in despair the conferees 
accepted this proposal among others, rather than the one which 
the Senate passed. I believe the Senator is correct in saying 
that we shall never get a better one than we patched up here 
the day we adopted it, although it may have been a Joseph’s 
coat or any other kind of patchwork. It was probably as ef- 
fective as anything we can conceive of or provide. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to read a section 
of the Revised Statutes at this point? 

Mr. SPOONER. A long one? 

Mr. BACON. No; a short one, defining the oath which shall 
be taken by those who are in the service or in an office relat- 
ing to the Post-Office Department. The law is in this lan- 
guage: 

Src. 15. That before entering upon the duties, and before they shall 
receive any salary, the Postmaster-General, and all persons employed 
in the postal service— > 

Using the term “ postal service” as signifying everybody em- 
ployed in the Post-Office Department 
shall respectively take and subscribe before some magistrate or 


other competent officer authorized to administer oaths by the laws of 
the United States, or of any State or Territory, the following oath or 


affirmation : 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have not studied the statutes as has the 
Senator from Georgia, and was not entirely familiar with the 
technical meaning of the word “ postal.” I myself consented to 
this provision, because I conceived that the word “ postal” ap- 
plied to the man who handles mail and not to the man who 
superintends the man who handles mail. 

Mr. SPOONER. This language is a generalization. Every- 
body in the United States in the postal service is embraced by it; 
the officers of the Post-Office Department here, I think, are em- 
braced by it; the rural mail carriers are embraced by it, and I 
do not see why postmasters throughout the country are not em- 
braced by it, and clerks in the post-offices and all the mail car- 
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riers on the plains, the men who carry the mails from village to 
yillage and up in the mountains away from the railways—they 
are entitled to free passes, They handle the mails, They 
handle them in bulk. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am really convinced—and the other con- 
ferees had about the same view of this as I did—that we were 
trying to provide for the free passage over railways of railway 
mail clerks and post-office inspectors, and no more. I reckon 
we ought to have used those words. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is what I was about to say. The con- 
ferees made it too broad, unless it was the purpose to make it 
apply to all of these. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That was not our purpose, I am sure. 

Mr. SPOONER. I understand that. I agree entirely with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] and with other Sena- 
tors who think that free transportation ought to be prohibited 
except in cases every one of which has been referred to in the 
debate. This throws the door wide open; this leaves the rail- 
way companies perfectly free to give free transportation to 
everybody in the United States except the officers and servants 
of the United States and officers and servants of the States 
and cities of the United States. Upon what theory is that to be 
justified? It is not in harmony with the provisions of this 
bill. This bill has a section in it intended to secure equality 
of transportation among passengers: 

No carrier shall, unless otherwise provided by this act, engage or 
parapete in the transportation of passengers or property, as defined 
n thè first section of this act, unless the rates, fares, and charges 
upon which the same are transported by said carrier have been filed 
and published in accordance with the provisions of this section; nor 
shall any carrier charge or demand or collect or receive a greater or 
less or different compensation for such transportation of passengers 
or property, or for any service in connection therewith, between the 
points named in such tariffs than the rates, fares, and charges which 
are specified in the tariff filed and in effect at the time. 

Now, if a railway company wishes to attract the business of 
some shipper from among other shippers in the same town, they 
can do it by giving free transportation. They may give that trans- 
portation as freely as they choose; they may give it to the shipper 
and his immediate family ; they may give it to his “sisters, his cous- 
ins, and his aunts ;” in the case of a manufacturer, they may grant 
his request for passes for those who patronize him and take his 
wares and those who deal with him. In other words, it puts in 
the hands of the carriers the power to substitute the pass 
broadly for the rebate, to give to certain men in a community as 
many passes as they want for themselves and their customers, 
provided they give them their business. That is lawful under 
this report. And they may refuse passes to those who will not 
give them their business. So the railway carriers come into 
competition with each other, using not rebates, not cut rates, 
but passes. Is that the intention of the Senator? 4 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will say to the Senator that with respect 
to amendment No. 27, which he has just read, and which, under 
the interpretation put upon it by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[ Mr. Knox] prohibits all free passes of every kind, whether we 
put in any provision or not, was intended to be provided against 
by this exception. 

Mr. SPOONER. If there is any provision in this bill, Mr. 
President, which prohibits free passes, this amendment takes 
away that prohibition—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know it, and it repeals it to that extent. 
I see that now. 

Mr. SPOONER. Except as to certain officials. Who are 
they? It is my belief, or, if I do not state it that way, I will 
say that there is the gravest possible doubt in my mind whether 
it does not leave a Senator and a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as free to accept passes as before the passage of 
this bili, if it be enacted into law. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Well, Mr. President, I have great respect 
and admiration for the Senator’s knowledge of the law, and I 
would like to have him explain what a Member of the House of 
Representatives and a Senator is? 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President 

Mr. TILLMAN. Wait a minute. Is he embraced under the 
term “an officer of the United States?” 

Mr. SPOONER. I think not. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I think not, too; for the United States 
Supreme Court has decided that he is not. Then, if he is not an 
officer of the United States, is he an officer of the State? If 
not, what is he? He is in “the service of the United States,” 
which words are also there. 

Mr. SPOONER. I know. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What is he? Is he a nondescript? 

Mr. SPOONER. The United States pays a Member of Con- 
gress, but a Member of Congress is not an officer of the United 
States within the Constitution, nor is he an officer of the United 
States within the statute generally. His position is somewhat 
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unique, Mr. President. A Senator does not hold an office under 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I get my commission from the governor of 
my State. Then I must be an officer of the State of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. SPOONER. That does not follow. The Senator's com- 
mission from the governor of his State is simply the evidence 
which is handed in here to the presiding officer of this body to 
show that the Senator is entitled to come into this Chamber. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Well, then, am I in the service of the United 
States or not? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think it would not be so construed. This 
is the language: 

On and after 3 1. 1907, common carriers subject to the pro- 
visions of this act shall not directly or indirectly issue any free ticket . 
or pass for carriage to any officer or person in the service of the United 
States, other than those A the postal service, to any officer or person 
in the service of any State. 

I think that would be construed under the doctrine of noscitur 
a sociis. I gravely doubt whether this could be construed as 
n a Senator or a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then all we can say in defense of our 
action is that we were trying powerful hard to keep out every 
Senator and every Member of the House of Representatives 
and every State officer from getting a free pass. 

Mr. SPOONER. The conferees did not try as hard as the 
Senator from Georgia did when he offered his antipass amend- 
ment, providing: 

That no carrier engaged in interstate commerce shall hereafter di- 
rectiy or indirectly issue or give any interstate free ticket, free pass, 
or free transportation or passage to any Senator of the United States 
or Representative in Congress, or to any peice or judge of the courts 
of the United States, or to any officer of either of the Executive De- 
partments of the United States. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will explain why the conferees so acted. 
I was not so tenderfooted myself, or rather I was not so sensi- 
tive on the subject; but there is abroad, both in this Chamber 
and in the other one, as we learned from the House conferees, 
an unwillingness to single themselves out, and thereby in a 
measure confess before the country that they are subject to this 
temptation, and that they wanted to protect themselves against 
the temptation by saying specifically that a Member of the 
House of Representatives and a Senator should not do thus and 
so. They therefore expressed it in the words “any officer or 
person in the service of the United States, or of any State,” and 
thought that by using that language they accomplished the pur- 
pose. But if, under the technical construction and the technical 
interpretation of the Constitution by the Supreme Court, we 
made a mistake, then, of course, I suppose that we will have to 
go back and try it over again. 

Mr. SPOONER. Congress has done that before. When Con- 
gress passed the act under which a Senator has been convicted 
it had no hesitation in using language which implied that a 
Senator or a Member of the House of Representatives might 
forget his duty and use his official place for financial benefit. 
One would think that no such enactment could ever have been 
demanded; one would think that a proper sense of propriety 
would render utterly unnecessary any such act of Congress; 
but the Congress, composed of men, I take it, as sensitive as the 
Congress of the present day, enacted: 

Sec. 1781. Every member of Congress or any officer or agent of the 
Government who, directly or indirectly, takes, receives, or agrees to 
receive, any money, property, or other valuable consideration what- 


ever from any person for procuring, or aiding to procure * 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, etc. 


And in the next section Congress provided: 

Sec. 1782. No Senator, Representative, or Delegate, after his election 
and during his continuance in office, and no head of a De artment, or 
other officer or clerk in the employ of the Government, shal! receive or 


agree to receive any compensation whatever, directly or indirectly, for 
any services rendered, or to be rendered, ete. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Does the Senator think that that is able to 
prevent a Senator or a Member of the House from getting a free 
pass and using it? That has reference to services to be ren- 
dered in exchange. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator misapprehends the purpose for 
which I read it. I did not read it as embracing the acceptance 
of passes as a thing already made punishable by law. I read 
it as showing that a Congress before us was not so sensitive as 
the conferees seem to be about enacting legislation which im- 
plies that there might be Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and members of the Senate who would so utilize their 
position as to have an interest against the interest of the Goy- 
ernment and derive financial benefit from it. 

Mr. President, I do not stop to discuss the question whether 
the acceptance of passes by members of the legislature, by Sen- 
ators, and by Members of the House of Representatives affects 
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them to the prejudice of their constituents. There may be such 


cases. I would hate to think there are many, if there are any; 
but I believe it to be true that the people of the United States 
prefer that Members of Congress and judges and public servants 
generally, especially those charged with the duty, under the Con- 
stitution, of enacting legislation for the regulation of railway 
corporations, shall not accept and use such courtesies from them. 
I believe it is of the utmost consequence, Mr. President, that 
that should be prohibited which, if indulged in, causes in the 
public mind distrust or suspicion of the actions or the motives 
of public seryants. That is enough. 

The Supreme Court said in the case of United States v. Ger- 
maine (99 U. S.), referring to the use of the words officers of 
the United States“ in a statute: 


The Constitution for purposes of appointment very clearly divides 
all its officers into two classes. The prim class requires a nomi- 
nation by the President and confirmation by the Senate. But, foresee- 
ing that when offices become numerous and sudden removals necessary 

mode might be inconvenient, ft was provided that, in to 
officers inferior to those specially mentioned, Con might law 
vest their appointment in the President alone, in the courts of law, or 
in the heads of Departments. That all persons who can be said to hold 
an office under the Government about to be established under the Con- 
stitution were intended to be included within one or the other of these 
modes of appointment, there can be but little doubt. 


The court then calls attention to a statute in which this dis- 
tinction is recognized by the Congress in the use of the words 
“or agent“ and the words and all persons participating in the 
act” in addition to the word “ officers. 

Nor is that all. Here is a later case—and I will take but a 
moment with it—in which the court says: 


An officer of the United States can only be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or by a court of 
law, or the head of a department. A person in the service of the 
Government 

There you get the words “in the service of the Govern- 
ment ”— 

Mr. TILLMAN. There is where we got it. That is why we 
put it in. 

Mr. SPOONER (reading)— 

erson in the service of the Government who docs not derive his 


A 
8 diol from one of these sources is not an officer of the United States 
in the sense of the Constitution. (U. S. v. Smith, 1 4 U. S., 525.) 


Now, Mr. President, reading those quotations together, I do 
not believe a court would construe the words “a person in the 
service of the Government” to embrace a Senator or a Member 
of the House of Representatives. A Senator, Mr. President, is 
in a sense in the service of the Government, but he does not 
hold office under the Government. He is a part of the Govern- 
ment itself, a part of the body which makes laws which govern 
the people, just as the President is at the head of the executive 
department of the Government. In the Constitution where they 
provide for the impeachment of officers, they do not say that 
all officers of the United States shall be subject to impeachment, 
but they name the President of the United States; they name 
the Vice-President of the United States. There is a provision in 
the Constitution which requires the President to commission all 
officers of the United States. Senators and Representatives are 
not appointed by the President; they do not derive their offices 
from the United States. Their offices are created, however, by 
the Constitution. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I would remind the Senator, if he would 
permit me, that Madison in the Federalist designated Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives as ambassadors 
of the States. 

Mr. SPOONER. That related only to Senators. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I suppose Members of the House would be 
ambassadors of the people of their respective States. 

Mr. SPOONER. Well, if the Senator adopts that definition, 
if that 

Mr. TILLMAN. All I want to get the Senator to realize is 
that.the conferees very earnestly and honestly were trying to 
do what the Senator said ought to be done, and that it is to pro- 
hibit any man who has to do with governmental affairs in any 
capacity whatever from riding on free passes. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have no doubt of the good faith of the 
conferees—none in the world. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then pity their ignorance. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, the conferees are not igno- 


rant. 
Mr. TILLMAN. We were ignorant of some of the points the 
Senator has made, anyhow. 
Mr. SPOONER. They were only tired. 
Mr. TILLMAN. We surely are tired. I am tired unto death. 
Mr. SPOONER. So am I. 
Mr. CARMACK. I just want to call attention to the lan- 


guage of the provision. It applies to “any officer or person.” 
It is not confined to “officer,” but applies to “any officer or 
person in the service of the United States,” etc. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not believe the court—and the court 
would have the right to read it all—I do not believe the court 
would say that members of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a part of the Government, a coordinate branch of 
the Government to make laws, would fall within the designa- 
tion of “any person in the service of the United States,” 
especially when the amendment further says “ other than those 
in the postal service.” s 

Mr. CARMACK. It intends to include “all officers and all 
persons in the service of the United States,” and it looks to me 
as if a Senator would be said to be in the service of the United 
States or in the service of his State—one or the other. 

Mr. SPOONER. He is paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States from money derived from the people through taxation. 

Mr. CARMACK. And he is paid for his services. 

Mr. SPOONER. He is not appointed by the President; he is 
not removable by the President; he is elected by the legisla- 
ture of his State. His commission by the governor is the only 
evidence of the fact of his election. He resigns office not to the 
President of the United States; he resigns it to his State. 

Mr. CARMACK. Whether he is in the service of the United 
States or in service of the State is covered by the language of 
the amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER. He is sub modo in the service of both. He 
is in the service of all the States; he is a Senator of the United 
States from his State. His first duty is to conserve the general 
public interest of the United States, and, subject to that, it is 
his duty to conserve the interest of the State, the people who 
have honored him by a seat in this body. His relation in the 
Government is anomalous. He serves-as a part of the Govern- 
ment. He is not appointed by it, nor does he hold office under it. 

So with a Representative in Congress. Ile is chosen in a dis- 
trict of a State. He has a certificate of appointment. The ap- 
pointment of a Senator is by the legislature; the appointment of 
a Member of the House is made by a majority of the voters in 
— 3 and he gets his certificate from his district and from 

s Sta 

Mr. CARMACK. The point I was making, Mr. President, is 
that a Senator and a Representative in Congress, if they are not 
officers, are certainly persons, and they are in the service, it 
seems to me, either of a State or the United States. 

Mr. SPOONER. If they are in the service of the State, how 
would that help it? 

Mr. CARMACK, I say in either case it is covered by the 
language of this amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator does not contend that they 
fall within the meaning of the word “officer” as used in the 
Constitution? 

Mr. CARMACK. No; I am not contending for that. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator sees that former Congresses 
have not, when they sought to throw safeguards around legisla- 
tion and to interdict the improper utilization by a member of 
Congress, whether a Senator or a Member of the House, of his 
official position for private gain, been content in any case to use 
the word “officer,” but they have gone beyond that in each 
case. They were not content to say any person in the service 
of the Government,” either or “any person holding office 
under the Government.” In every instance, so far as I have 
been able to observe, they have used the words “ Member of 
Congress” or the words “no Senator or Member of the House 
of Representatives.” 

Mr. CARMACK. I will ask the Senator this question: Do the 
words “persons in the service” mean anything different from 
the words “ officer?” 

Mr. SPOONER. They do, or else they would not be used. 

Mr. CARMACK. What is the distinction? 

Mr. SPOONER. A clerk in the Department is not an officer. 

Mr. CARMACK. That is right. 

Mr. SPOONER. No man who is not appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and confirmed by the Senate or ap- 
pointed by the head of one of the Departments or by a court of 
law is an officer, as the Supreme Court has several times held, 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 

The Senate held when the Blount impeachment proceedings 
were before it that Blount was not impeachable under the Con- 
stitution because he was not an officer of the United States. 

Mr. CARMACK. I want to say, if the Senator will yield to 
me 

Mr. SPOONER. I will be through in a second. 

Mr. CARMACK. I was simply asking for information. 

Mr. SPOONER. I know. 

Mr. CARMACK. I think it would be very much better if the 


— 


— 
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conferees had used the language employed by the Senator from 
Georgia in the amendment he proposed. 

Mr. SPOONER. In the Burton case the court used this lan- 
guage: 


iction did not operate ipso facto to 
But the final judgment of conviction n ps 10 


vacate the seat of the convicted Senator, nor compe! the 
him or to regard him as expelled ng has alone of the ju: 
py Png which he was 3 naria e a 3 ran Kanaa 
could o become vacan s death, or by expiration : 
of office, oe by some direct action on the part of the Senate in the exer- 
cise of its constitutional powers. 
It might have added there “ or by his resignation.” 
2 must be so for the further reason that the declaration in section 
And that names Members and Senators— 
that anyone convicted under its provisions shall be incapable of holding 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the Government of the 
United States refers only to officers— 


I beg the Senator’s attention to this— 


refers. only to officers created or existing under the direct authori 

of the National Government as organized under the Constitution, an 

not to ofiices the appointment to which are made by the States, acting 
separately, albeit preceeding, in r t to such appointments, under 
the sanction of that instrument. hile the Senate, as a branch of 
the legislative department, owes its existence to the Constitution, and 
participates in passing laws that conéern the entire country, its 
members are chosen by State l latures, and can not properly be 
said to hold their places “ under the Government of the Uni States.“ 

The same thing is true as to a Member of the House. He is 
elected by his district as Senators are elected by the legislature. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. : 

Mr. BAILEY. As reenforcing what the Senator from Wis- 
consin has said, the language of the Constitution, with respect 
to the election of Senators, is itself significant. It specifies 
who may be chosen, and concludes he shall— 


be an inhabitant of the State for which he shall be chosen. 


It would be very singular to say that a Senator is chosen for 
a State for service under another sovereignty— 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. I am not making any technical point 
here. I would be glad to have the Senate agree to a report and 
end this matter, but the Senator from South Carolina should 
bear in mind that this is a penal proyision of the statute, and 
that it would, like all penal laws, be strictly construed, and it is 
my belief that it would not be construed as embracing Senators 
and Members of the other House. But, Mr. President, while we 
are about this business, it would be very absurd and mortifying 
to the Senate and to the House, after we shall have adjourned, 
after having put upon the statute books this law, to have it 
a serious question whether we had omitted to include in this 
prohibition Members of Congress, including both the members of 
the Senate and of the House. I suggest to tee Senator from South 
Carolina that if this matter goes back to conference they use the 
language of the statute or of the Bacon amendment or some 
other amendment which named Senators, Members of the House, 
and judges of the courts of the United States, and other offi- 
cers of the United States. That generalization covers all and 
makes specific and explicit provision as to judges and Members 
of the House and of the Senate. I doubt very much whether 
this would include the President cither. 

Mr. BAILET. He has been provided for, and he would not 
take a pass. 

Mr. SPOONER. He has been provided for upon the theory 
that passes are prohibited to him. He is a part of the Govern- 
ment, not holding office under it. He is holding office under the 
Constitution, as we are. But we are not officers of the Govern- 
ment or under the Government. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator understand that if it were 
not for the passage of this proposed law that provision would 
not be necessary? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think it would be necessary. I think the 
Elkins law really prohibited passes, but it has been absolutely 
ineficient in that respect, as I understand. 

Mr. TIILuXN. It has no punitive feature. 

Mr. SPOONER. It was a rule of action enacted by the Con- 
gress and provided a fine. 

Mr. BACON. The point I made was—— 

Mr. SPOONER. I understood the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. That in the absence of any prohibition against 
free passes that legislation would not have been necessary. 

Mr. SPOONER. I believe this is a subject which should be 
carefully taken under consideration by the conferees. It is 
not a very complicated subject. The old law was a good law, 
if we are to prohibit free transportation save in excepted cases. 
It was in force many years and no one complained of it I 


ent. e 


agree in a general sense with the Senator from Texas on the 
subject; but I would make more exceptions than he seems to be 
willing to make. I believe the exceptions to the old law were 
wisely made. I do not believe the Congress of the United States 
ought to prohibit railway companies from granting free trans- 
portation to destitute and homeless people traveling under the 
auspices of charitable organizations. 

I do not believe that the railroad companies of the country 
ought to be precluded from giving free transportation in a num- 
ber of cases where every man, woman, and child in the United 
States would say that the dictates of humanity require it. And 
it is going mad on this subject either not to make proper restric- 
tions or to throw it, as this amendment does, wide open, leaving 
out, as I believe, the judges and the Senators and the Representa- 
tives in Congress, and opening the door to everybody in the 
postal service and excluding all the rest of the Government, and 
moreover, inviting the railway companies of the country, while 
doing away with the rebate, to substitute for the rebate the free 
pass without limit, as a means of rewarding those who patronize 
them and discriminating against those who do not. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I was unfortunate in not 
being able to be present when some of the provisions of this 
bill were under discussion, and I have been compelled to 
gather up, as it were, the provisions that have been incorporated 
in the bill as it is now before the conference committee. I de- 
sire to submit some remarks in regard to the fifth amendment, 
which has been under consideration. 

Mr. President, I am unable to see how it is possible that that 
amendment should have been adopted and how it is possible 
that the conference committee have retained it in the bill. It 
is one of the widest in its scope and reach that is contained in 
the entire bill and involves, in values and property, as much as 
any provision contained in the bill, in which the lumber interests 
of the great land-grant railroads are exempted from the re- 
strictions of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. President, in the northwestern and in the southwestern 
portions of this country there are owned by the railroad com- 
panies more than 15,000,000 acres of timber land, and they have 
already in contemplation, and I am informed that they have in 
fact entered upon, the construction of sawmills, either directly 
under their own management or through the process of lease 
and stumpage, that will enable them to drive every legitimate 
individual enterprise in the lumber business out of business, 
and it represents more than three thousand million feet of mar- 
ketable lumber, to be thrown, through the processes I have sug- 
gested, upon the market in competition with individual enter- 
prise. And yet you have exempted that enterprise from the 
restriction which you have placed upon the railroads and the 
public carriers as to coal and other commodities. 

You have broken through the rule that has been so strongly 
and so cogently urged of divorcing production and transporta- 
tion. There is no principle more important to be maintained 
in connection with the consideration of the matters that are 
being considered in this bill than that of an absolute and čom- 
plete divorce of production and transportation. The language 
would seem to have been elaborated with especial care. Let us 
see: “Other than timber and the manufactured products 
thereof.” I understand that it was urged on behalf of this 
measure that it was necessary to protect the small railroads 
which have been built in the lumbering districts. That would 
be very proper had the language been so framed as to confine it 
to that class of railroads. But it is so broad as to include two 
or three great transcontinental lines, the beneficiaries at the 
hands of the Government to the extent of at least half of all 
the timber lands upon the Pacific coast. Every alternate sec- 
tion of timber land is controlled by these railroads. 

I urge upon the conference committee that that language 
should be so restricted, if that is the purpose, as to confine the 
operation of that exception to the small railroads that are built 
into lureber districts, and not make it so broad as to give the 
benefit of this exception to the great transcontinental railroads, 
which can bring that unlimited quantity of timber to the 
markets of the East and the West and the intervening country. 
With that exception there, no individual enterprises can possi- 
bly survive for a day the era of competition that these roads 
will surely enter upon. They can make a contract covering 
either a thousand or ten thousand acres of timber land, and 
then, under the language of the amendment, it is provided that 
this shall apply to any lands or timber or manufactured product 
which the raiJroad company may own in whole or in part, or in 
which it may have any interest, direct or indirect. 

Mr. PILES. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 
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Mr. PILES. Inasmuch as I drew the amendment, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Idaho if he knows of any railroad 
company—that is, a big railroad company, a railroad carrying 
passengers and freight generally—which is engaged in the lum- 
ber business in the Northwest? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I could give the Senator a pointer that 
would enable him to ascertain that there have already been 
steps taken for the establishment, in an indirect way, of saw- 
mills in the interest of the railroad, the profits of which are to 
be divided between the parties operating them and the railroad 
company owning the timber lands; and that those arrangements 
carry with them a provision as to the freight and the special 
advantages that are to be given to the parties who are going to 
nominally operate the mills. ° 

Mr. PILES. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I 
know of no railroad company in the Northwest that is en- 
gaged in manufacturing timber into any character of product. 
I drew the amendment upon the theory that it was in protec- 
tion of the great lumber industry of the United States. Some of 
the lumber companies, because they can not get sufficient cars 
from the railroad companies of this country to carry the prod- 
uct to market, are operating little railroads into the forests 
and operating sawmills on tide water, and they have their 
schooners engaged in carrying their products to the markets of 
the world. That amendment, in my judgment, is in protection 
of that interest. There is no railroad company in the North- 
west that I know of, engaged in that business, but if the Sena- 
tor can conceive of any amendment which will protect that in- 
terest and exclude the great railways of the country from 
carrying their products to market, it will meet with my appro- 
bation, because I had no such idea in contemplation, and I am 
certain the Senate did not have when it adopted the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was just as certain of that before as I 
am now. I believe it is absolutely true that neither the Sena- 
tor who offered the amendment, nor the Senate, nor any com- 
mittee of the Senate had in contemplation as possible this con- 
dition which I have pictured, but I am prepared to show it is 
possible, and we are here to legislate against possibilities that 
would militate against the prosperity of the country and of 
the individual. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. FULTON. From the statement of the Senator as to 
what these land-grant railroads are doing, I infer that they 
are leasing or selling the stumpage, as they call it, to private 
parties and giving them contracts whereby they secure special 
privileges in regard to freight. Is that what the Senator says? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. I was speaking not only—— 

Mr. FULTON. I want to ask another question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Just a moment, because I answered that 
categorically. I was speaking not only of what they have done, 
because this law has not yet been enacted and the great privi- 
lege that is written in the statute as proposed is not yet clear, 
but I am endeavoring to show what they can do, and we may 
always safely rely upon it, that every source of profit is availa- 
ble to those corporations, will be taken advantage of. 

Now, I am ready to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FULTON. I will ask the Senator if under the law pro- 
hibiting rebates and discrimination those railroads could not be 
punished for doing exactly that which the Senator says they 
either have done or may do? Then I would ask the Senator 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to answer this right here. 

Mr. FULTON. I should like to ask the Senator two ques- 
tions, and then I will take my seat. 

Mr. HEYBURN. All right. 

Mr. FULTON. Here is the further question: The Govern- 
ment grants to those railroad companies great tracts of timber 
land. Does the Senator believe tbat after granting to those 
companies these great tracts of timber lands, the Government 
can turn around and prohibit them from taking the timber to 
market? 5 

Mr. HEYBURN. That question is a divisible one, as the lan- 
guage of this amendment is. The amendment provides not only 
that they may haul the lumber, but that they may haul the man- 
ufactured products of their lumber. The language is “ other 
than timber and the manufactured products thereof.” That 
would carry with it by implication the right of the corporation 
as an organization, as a common carrier for the purpose of 
transportation, to enter into the manufacture of this lumber, be- 
cause the further language of the amendment would seem to 
bear that out. What I am objecting to is the violation of the 
principle of not allowing a common carrier to engage in any 


productive industry. That is the principle I am urging. The 
further language of this bill does not require the corporation to 
be entirely the owner of it. It may own one one-hundredth of 
1 per cent of it, and this right is given to it The amendment 
says: 

Which it may own in whole, or in part, or in which it may have any, 
direct or indirect. 

So any kind of a contract, through which the owner of the 
timber lands derived any profit, would give the corporation the 
benefit of this immunity. If these small roads—I do not know 
that there are any of them which are engaged in interstate 
commerce—need this exemption in order to enable them to 
avoid the oppression of the transcontinental lines, give it to 
them, but guard it and frame it in such language as to make 
sure that the owners of these vast timber areas (probably one- 
third of the timber on the Pacific coast is owned by railroad 
companies) are not made the absolute masters of the lumber 
market of the world. If there are any small roads that are 
interstate in character, and I doubt if there is a single one on 
the Pacific coast, give them this immunity, but do not do it in 
such general language as that. It involves too much. It in- 
volves too many people. We have several million dollars in- 
vested in individual lumbering enterprises in Idaho which 
would be at the mercy of the railroads that penetrate those 
forests from which those men draw their supplies. 

We already have too much of a monopoly in the lumber busi- 
ness. Certain syndicates have obtained interests so large by, 
such unholy means that to-day we have in our midst a very 
serious detriment to individual enterprise, and I do not want 
to see this bill carry it any further. I to the confer- 
e that they limit this language so that it will not 

o tha 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, there is only one feature of 
the argument that has been made to which I want to reply, 
and that is to the proposition that Senators and Representatives 
in Congress are not officers of the United States. The 
punctuation of this provision is not exactly as I studied punctu- 
ation, but I suppose it means to say any officer of the United 
States or any person in the service of the United States. I 
suppose analyzed that is what it means. I find in the Con- 
stitution 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr, McLAURIN. For a question I yield. 

Mr. ELKINS. It is 6 o'clock, and it seems to me we can not 
get a vote to-night. The members of the Senate are tired, and, 
if the Senator will allow me, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. GALLINGER and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We do not want any adjournment now. We 
want to get the report out to-night and get it back to conference. 

Mr. ELKINS. Oh, no; Senators do not. They want to hold 
it until July 15. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I have the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. ELKINS. With the consent of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, I make the motion. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I did not yield the floor for that purpose. 
I myself would oppose an adjournment, but if it is the desire of 
the Senate to adjourn I will not stand in the way of the Senate 
having an opportunity to express itself, 

Mr. TILLMAN. I hope the Senator will not move an adjourn- + 
ment, but that we will stay here until we get this matter settled 
to-night. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to make an hour’s speech and other 
Senators will want to be heard. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair calls attention to the 
fact that the motion is not debatable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make the point of order that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi had the floor and the Senator from West 
Virginia could not make a motion to adjourn when the Senator 
from Mississippi had the floor, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is the Chair to understand that the 
Senator from Mississippi yielded for that purpose? The Chair 
did not hear him distinctly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He yielded for a question. 

Mr. KEAN. He yielded for a question, but not for a motion 
to adjourn. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the Senator from West Virginia will 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. BAILEY. If it is to be a rule here that a Senator can 
ask another Senator occupying the floor to yield to him and 
the Senator occupying the floor yields, expressly saying he 
yields only for a question, and then if he be taken off the 
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floor by a motion to adjourn, we would have a most disorderly 
proceeding. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from West Virginia whether he asked leave to interrupt the 
Senator from Mississippi to move an adjournment? 

Mr. ELKINS. I expressly said that with the Senator’s con- 
sent I would move an adjournment, and without that consent 
I could not make the motion. That is what I said. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I said to the Senator when the Senator 
asked leave to interrupt me that I would yield for a question. 
I think the stenographer’s notes will show that. But if there 
fs a disposition to adjourn I will say frankly that I will not 
stand in the way of an adjournment. I am myself opposed to 
an adjournment at this hour, because I think the time of the 
Senate is—— 

Mr. ELKINS. I will withdraw the motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
withdraws the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to me for the purpose of making a request? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My request is that the Senate take a re- 
cess at a certain reasonable hour this evening and then recon- 
vene at 8 o’clock for the purpose of disposing of the unobjected 
pension bills on the Calendar and a few other like bills. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President— 

Mr. McCUMBER. We ought to get those bills through, and 
I hope that I may have unanimous consent for that purpose. 

Mr. CULLOM. Before that consent is asked for, I will state 
that I think the Senator from Mississippi will not speak very 
long, and when he gets through I think the Senator in charge 
of the bill will ask that the bill go back to conference, so that 
the conferees can consider it to-morrow morning. Then, after 
that, a night session can be ordered if it is desired. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from North Da- 
kota kindly restate his request? : 

Mr. McCUMBER. My request is for unanimous consent that 
after we dispose of this matter this evening the Senate shall 
take a recess until 8 o’clock for the purpose of considering un- 
objected pension bills on the Calendar and unobjected bills to 
correct military records, including also pension bills that have 
been reported to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will be recalled that earlier in the day 
I asked and obtained unanimous consent that after the morning 
business the Senate should proceed to the consideration of un- 
objected House bills of a general character, subject to appro- 
priation bills and conference reports. There are comparatively 
few of those bills on the Calendar, but it is extremely important 
that they should be acted on. I think the Senator had better 
include in his request House bills of a general character and 
pension bills, and bills to correct military records. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota modify his request in accordance with the suggestion of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. The trouble about that is that the request 
assumes that we are going to conclude the matter now under 
consideration in a very few moments, and I hardly think any of 
us are justified in assuming that. I shall not interpose an 
objection, but suppose we do not conclude this matter by 6 or 
half past 6 o'clock or 7 o'clock? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will withhold my request for the present, 
but I wish to give notice that if in a reasonable time we dispose 
of the conference report I shall ask that an evening session be 
held for this purpose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
proceed. . 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McLAURIN. For a question I will yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to make a statement about the order 
of business, only. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I would prefer that the Senator would wait 
until I have finished what I have to say. I will not take long. 

Mr. MORGAN. I merely wish to give notice about a resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Very well, if the Senator will be brief I 
yield. j 

Mr. MORGAN. The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Dick! 
has informed me that he desires to-morrow morning to submit 
some observations, of a brief character, I have no doubt, upon a 
resolution that is pending in this body and that has the privi- 
lege of being called before the body at any time. I wish to have 
it understood that in any agreement made about the disposal 


of the morning hour to-morrow the rights of the junior Senator 
from Ohio shall be respected under that agreement, and that 
whatever agreement is made shall be subordinate to those rights. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 


proceed. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, since all this confusion I 
hardly know where I had begun, but I believe I had just started. 
The very first section of the first article of the Constitution says: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 


the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


This, then, is a Senate of the United States. The House of 
Representatives is the House of Representatives of the United 
States. It is stated by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Spooner] that members of the Senate and Members of the 
House of Representatives are officers. I shall show presently 
that the Supreme Court of the United States, so far from de- 
ciding that they are not officers of the United States, have de- 
cided this far that they are not officers of the State. 

Now, Mr. President, I take it that nobody will question that 
the Vice-President of the United States is an officer of the 
United States. Section 3, Article I, says: 

The Vice-President of the United’ States shall be President of the 
Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally divided. 

I am reading now from this same section 3 of the Constitution. 
Now, let us see: 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro 
tempore in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise 
the office of President of the United States. 

That is to say, this body is a Senate of the United States. 
The Vice-President of the United States is an officer of this 
Senate. What can it mean when it says “other officers?” 
The Vice-President is to be President of the Senate, but the 
Senate is to choose its other officers. Then the Vice-President, 
by all the rules of logic that I have ever heard of, is bound to be 
an officer of the United States Senate, and the United States 
Senate is the Senate of the United States. 

Now, then, the members of the United States Senate are offi- 
cers. Those who deny that they are officers of the United 
States say they are officers. They are not State officers. Of 
what are they officers? It seems to me to be wanting in every 
principle of reason—I will not say absurd, because that might 
be offensive to some Senators—but it seems to me that the prop- 
osition is without logie upon any principle of logic to say that 
a Senator is an officer, that he is an officer of the Senate of the 
United States which is a part of the Congress of the United 
States, and yet he is not an officer of the United States. Fur- 
ther, they say he is an officer of the Congress of the United 
States, but not an officer of the United States. He is not a 
State officer, as the Supreme Court has decided. 

It was not decided in the Burton case that a Senator is not 
an officer of the United States. It was decided that he is not 


‘an officer under the Government of the United States. A clerk 


in one of the Departments is an officer under the Government 
of the United States. He comes up to all the definition of an 
officer. The chief of one of the bureaus, of one of the divisions, 
is an officer under the Government of the United States. He is 
an officer because he fulfills the definition of an officer, and if 
he is an officer he is an officer under the Government of the 
United States. 

The Supreme Court, when it was deciding the question that 
the court had no power to remove a Senator from his office, was 
only holding that he was not an officer under the United States 
Government. 

The Constitution proyides how a Senator can be removed from 
office, and “ the naming of one is the exclusion of all others” is 
a legal maxim. When the Constitution provided that a Senator 
could be removed by expulsion and named no other means by 
which he could be removed, then it was equal to saying that 
there is no other way by which a Senator can be removed, just 
as forcible as if the Constitution had said that a Senator can be 
removed by expulsion, but not removed in any other way. 

The Blount case never decided that a Senator was not an 
officer of the United States. Two points were presented to the 
Senate, and they were yoted on together. One was that a Sena- 
tor is not a civil officer of the United States, and the other was 
that even if a Senator is a civil officer of the United States, not 
being an officer at the time of impeachment he did not come 
within the rules prescribed in section 4 of Article II, because it 
is stated that— 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United 


States shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. * 


Now, these two questions were put to the Senate in one reso- 
lution. A man might hold that a Senator was a civil officer of 
the United States and yet vote egainst the resolution of im- 
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peachment, because he might hold that the provision of section 
4, Article II, of the Constitution did not and does not apply to 
ex-officers of the United States. 

ME ag aaah Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator contend that a Senator is 
impeachable? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir; I hold he is not impeachable; 
not because he is not an officer of the United States, but be- 
cause the Constitution provides another way of excluding him 


or expelling him or getting rid of him after he has committed | 
any crime for which he ought to be expelled. What other ques- 


tion did the Senator want to ask? He started to ask another 
question. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is all right. 

Mr. BACON. I suggest to the Senator there are a great 


many officers of the United States who could be impeached and | 


also removed by the President of the United States. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I think where there is a general provision 
made for the removal of an officer by the Senate or by the 
President he can not be removed in any other way. Whenever 
the Constitution provides a particular way for the removal of 
an officer I do not think he can be removed in any other way. 
I never heard it denied that the naming of one is the exclusion 
of all others. 

Mr. BACON. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that in the absence of any express prohibition the 
President of the United States can remove any officer of the 
Executive Department. 

Mera McLAURIN. That is all right. I have no objection to 
at. 

Mr. BACON. Those officers are certainly subject to impeach- 
ment by the House and trial by the Senate for the same offense 
for which the President would also be authorized to remove 
them summarily. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Under what authority would they be im- 
peachable? 

Mr. BACON. Under the constitutional authority which makes 
all officers officers of the United States. 

Mr. McLAURIN. If the Constitution provides two modes of 
removing an officer, then he can be removed by either of them, 
but when the Constitution provides for the removal or for the 
expulsion of a Senator and makes each House the judge of the 
qualifications of its own members, I do not believe that a Sena- 
tor is impeachable for that reason, not because he is not a civil 
officer of the United States. The House can not interfere with 
a Senator's seat by impeachment or otherwise any more than a 
Senator can interfere with a Representative’s seat. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? ‘ 

Mr. McLAURIN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does not the Senator think that every 
officer of the United States is an-officer holding an office under 
the United States? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Does the Senator say under the Govern- 
ment of the United States? 

Mr. SPOONER. Under the United States; under the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir; every officer is not an officer hold- 
ing office under the Government of the United States. The Sen- 
ator holds his office under the Constitution of the United States. 
He does not hold it under the Government. The Government of 
the United States is one thing; the administration of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is a very different thing. They 
are not identical, nor are they synonymous. The Government 
of the United States is administered by certain bodies; the 
Government of the United States is administered by the execu- 
tive department of the United States. This legislative depart- 
ment makes the laws for the Government of the United States, 
to be administered by the executive department. The judicial 
department expounds those laws. I am sure the Senator from 
Wisconsin does not hold his office under the Government of the 
United States, but I am sure he holds it under the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. SPOONER. I admit that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Under the ægis of the United States. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Now, Mr. President, when this matter was 
up once before, I called attention to two Supreme Court reports, 
and I put in the Recorp on the 18th of May two decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States that these officers are not 
officers of the State governments. Now, let us see. In the case 
of Ex parte Siebold, in 100 United States Reports, at page 393, 


this language is used. I find it in the Recorp on page 7289. 
The court say: 

In what we have sald it must be remembered that we are dealing 
only with the subject of elections of Representatives to Congress.“ 

Now, I call ‘attention te this: 

Tf, for its own convenience, a State sees fit to elect State and county 
officers at the same time and in conjunction with the election of Repre- 
sentatives, Congress will not be thereby deprived of the right to make 
regulations in reference to the latter. 

There it is. They are not State officers. The court dis- 

shes them from State officers. No lawyer would hold 
that this is not a clear adjudication that they are not State 
officers. 

There was a dissenting opinion, not on this proposition, but 
on other propositions in that case. Justice Field delivered the 
dissenting opinion, not particularly in that case, but in the 


| Clarke case, which came in this report just after the Siebold 


case, and the same principle was involved in both. The dis- 
senting opinion of Judge Field was delivered in the Clarke case, 
but it applied to the Siebold case. He said: 

The same thing is true in all cases where the agency of State oMi- 
cers is used; this doctrine applies with special force to judges of 
elections at which numerous State officers are chosen at the same time 
with Representatives to Congress, 

It shows that the court was unanimous on the proposition 
that they were not State officers. I believe one or two of the 
judges concurred in the dissenting opinion. It proceeds further: 

So far as the election of State officers and the registration of voters 
for their election are concerned, the Federal Government has con- 
fessedly no authority to interfere. 

On page 419, in the same dissenting opinion, Judge Field said: 


The views expressed derive further support from the fact that the 
constitutional provision soppum equally to the election of Senators, 
except as to the place of choosing them, as it does to the election of 
Representatives. 


In the case of Ex parte Yarbrough, in the one hundred and 
teuth volume of United States Reports, at page 662, Judge Millor 
sa 

If this be so, and it is not doubted, are such powers annulled because 
an election for State officers is held at the same time and place? Is it 
any less Important that the election of Members of Congress should be 
the free cholce of all the electors because State officers are to be 
elected at the same time? 

There is a decision that they are not State officers; and if they 
are not State officers, but are officers, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin says they are, then of what are they officers? Of what 
are these officers, if they are not officers of the United States? 

I want to say another thing with reference to the Burton case, 
that any lawyer who will take the pains to examine that case 
will see that the court was speaking with reference to the power 
of the court to remove Senators of the United States, and they 
held that they had not the power. Counsel for Burton contended 
that Senators are not officers of the United States, and therefore 
not amenable to the legislation of section 1782, Revised Statutes, 
and the court decided against this contention. 

The proposition that Senators must be citizens of the State 
for which they are chosen does not change the fact that they are 
officers of the United States. They are officers of the United 
States chosen for a State. Each State has a right to choose for 
itself these two officers of the United States. It does not follow 
because a State chooses two officers that therefore they are not 
officers of the United States, because in time of war the State 
has a right to appoint officers of the volunteer regiments and 
companies, but still they are officers of the United States Army 
and not officers of the State. 

The United States pays the salary of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. The State does not pay it. Can any Senator point 
to any other officer of a State or any other officer who is not an 
ofiicer of the United States whose salary is paid by the United 
States Government? 

Mr. President, as there was some restlessness manifested when 
I took the floor, and these views, while they might be elaborated, 
present my objections to the proposition that a Senator or a 
Representative is not an officer of the United States, I will sub- 
mit them without any further elaboration; but I could not let 
this proposition, which I think is unsound as a legal proposition, 
go nem. con., as if all Senators agreed that it was sound legal 
doctrine, when I for one must say that I do not regard it as 
sound doctrine at all. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate dis- 
agree to the report of the committee of conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to be heard on that question, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly. I have been accused of monop- 
olizing all the time, and I do not want to have any such accu- 
sation. as that imputed to me again. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President 

Mr. FORAKER. If the Senator from West Virginia desires 
to address the Senate, I hardly think he ought to be compelled 
to do so at half past 6 o’clock in the evening. If the Senator 
desires to speak at any length, would he not prefer to address 
the Senate to-morrow? 

Mr. ELKINS. I think we had better adjourn. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator from West Virginia 
that we meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. ELKINS. I think so; I am agreeable to that. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I will make the 
motion that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at 
11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow. The question is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ELKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the Senate take a recess until 8 o’clock this evening for the 
purpose of considering unobjected House bills, and also Senate 
pension bills on the Calendar, including the Senate bills reported 
to-day, and also including one concurrent resolution to recall 
from the President Senate bill 3028, granting an increase of 
pension to Helen C. Sanderson. 

Mr. HOPKINS. And ineluding a joint resolution now on the 
Calendar favorably reported and recommended by the War 
Department. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. To what resolution does the Senator 
from Illinois refer? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator from Illinois will not 
ask that the resolution be taken up. The concurrent resolu- 
tion to which I have referred is merely to recall a pension bill. 
That is the reason I included it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I was out of the Senate for a moment, and 
I should like to know what has become of the conference report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Enxrns] has stated to me that he intends to make 
quite a long speech, so long that he would probably not get 
through in time to allow us to vote on the report this evening, 
but he desired to proceed in the morning at 11 o’clock. The 
motion already bas been agreed to that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it be to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator from West Virginia is not as 
anxious to adjourn and get away from here as some of us are. 
I hope the Senate will not consent to any such arran, t as 
that. The Senator can continue his speech. I hope he will 
and that the Senate will see to it that we get this conference 
report back into conference to-night, because, under the condi- 
tions that exist here, no one knows when we will get away from 
here if we are tied up in this way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I made a motion, Mr. President, and that 
can be put to the Senate. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator restate his mo- 
tion? ` 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate now take a recess 
until 8 o'clock this evening, and that at 8 o'clock this evening 
there shall only be considered prior to adjournment unobjected 
House bills and unobjected Senate pension bills on the Calendar, 
including pension bills reported to-day, and also to consider a 
concurrent resolution asking for the return of a certain pension 
bill that has been already passed, being Senate bill 3028. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Is that a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I make a motion. I put it in the 
form of a motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator moves that the Senate 
now take a recess until 8 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That puts the conference report over until 
to-morrow inevitably. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It would have that effect if the 
motion prevails. The Chair will put the motion. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, can the Senator make two mo- 
tions at the same time—first, that the Senate take a recess until 
8 o’clock, and then that when the Senate meet at 8 o’clock it 
transact certain business? I ask that the question be divided. 


If the Senator wants to make a motion to take a recess until 8 
o'clock, all right; but if we take that recess, let the Senate when 
it reassembles determine what business we shall transact. If 
we expect to get away from here this week, we at least ought to 
make this conference report the first thing that we consider. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I hope the Senator from North Dakota will 
understand that I am entirely willing and anxious to facilitate 
and help him to get his pension matters attended to; but every 
Senator here must realize the importance of our not deferring 
and putting off getting this conference report back into confer- 
ence. 

ae McCUMBER. I am willing to divide the motion, as sug- 
gested. à 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the motion is 
divisible, 


RECESS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
8 o'clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate thereupon (at 6 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) took 
a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 5 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 
UNLADING OF BONDED MERCHANDISE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7099) to amend section 2171 of the 
Revised Statutes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. GAŁLŁINGER, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. Mattory as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS AND ANIMALS IN THE DISTRICT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13193) to prohibit the killing of 
wild birds and wild animals in the District of Columbia, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the conference asked by the House, and 
that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. MARTIN as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


COLUMBIA INDIAN RESERVATION, WASHINGTON. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the House (the Senate concurring), That the President 
be requested to return to the House of Representatives the bill (H. R. 
18668) ratifying and confirming soldiers’ additional homestead entries 
heretofore made and allowed u lands embraced in what was formerly 
the Columbia Indian Reservation, in the State of Washington. 


WORKS OF RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENT. 
Mr. MALLORY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
20266) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
demnation of lands or easements needed in connection with 
works of river and harbor improvement at the expense of per- 
sons, companies, or corporations,” approved May 16, 1906, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered ——,, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows, to wit: That the second section of 
said bill be stricken out, so that the bill may read as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: That 
an act entitled “An act authorizing the condemnation of lands 
or easements needed in connection with works of river and 
harbor improvement at the expense of persons, companies, or 
corporations,” approved May 16, 1906, be amended so as te 
read as follows: ; 

That whenever any person, company, or corporation, munici- 
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pal or private, shall undertake to secure any land or easement 
therein needed in connection with a work of river and harbor 
improvement: duly authorized by Congress for the purpose of 
conyeying the same to the United States free of cost, or for 
the purpose of constructing, maintaining, and operating locks, 
dry docks, or other works to be conveyed to the United States 
free of cost, and of constructing, maintaining, and operating 
dams for use in connection therewith, and shall be unable for 
any reason to obtain the same by purchase and acquire a 
valid title thereto, the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, 
cause proceedings to be instituted in the name of the United 
States for the acquirement by condemnation of said land or 
easement, and it shall be the duty of-the Attorney-General of 
the United States to institute and conduct such proceedings 
upon the request of the Secretary of War: Provided, That all 
expenses of said proceedings, and any award that may be made 
thereunder, shall be paid by the said person, company, or 
corporation, to secure which payment the Secretary of War 
may require the said person, company, or corporation to ex- 
ecute a proper bond in such amount as he may deem necessary 
before said proceedings are commenced.” 

S. R. MALLORY, 

KNUTE NELSON, 

J. H. GALLINGER, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

T. E. Burton, 

R. P. BISHOP, 

T. H. BANKHEAD, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
HELEN c. SANDERSON. 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 8 


That the President be requested to return to the Senate the 
(S. 3028) granting an increase of pension to Helen C. Sanderson, 


CONSIDERATION OF UNOBJECTED BILLS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of unobjected House bills on the 
Calendar and unobjected Senate pension bills on the Calendar, 
and also such pension bills as were reported to-day, and unob- 
jected bills correcting military records, including resolutions 
for the return of pension bills. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of unobjected House bills and unobjected pension bills 
on the Calendar, and pension bills reported to-day, and unob- 
jected bills correcting military records, and resolutions for the 
return of pension bills. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLAPP. Do I understand from that that we are to 
commence with the Calendar and proceed with it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. All right. 

Mr. LONG. And unobjected Senate bills? 

Mr. WARREN. Unobjected House bills. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest a modification—that we proceed 
with the bills until the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN] comes in and is ready to take up the conference report 
on the rate bill. That was the pending matter when we took 
a recess, and it is pending. I ask that it be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the request be granted subject to the conference 
report on the rate bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the modifica- 
tion suggested? 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to ask unanimous consent that 
after the conclusion of the business which is requested, no 
other business on the Calendar shall be taken up to-night. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. That will be understood. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NELSON. The request for unanimous consent I shall 
have to object to, because I think the conference report should 
be disposed of this evening. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the conference report be laid aside 
temporarily. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask, then, that the conference report be 


temporarily laid aside. I wish to state in this connection that 
I do not believe many Senators understood that we would take 
up the conference report again this evening. 

Mr. NELSON. 


recess. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I am aware of that, but I think many 


It was the matter pending when we took our 


thought there would scarcely be enough Senators present this 
evening to take up the conference report. 


Mr. NELSON. If there should be a desire to take it up I do 
not want this order to interfere with it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the conference report be laid aside. 
I will state that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] 
suggested that probably he would not be ready to proceed this 
evening. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the conference 
report will be temporarily laid aside, and the first unobjected 
House bill on the Calendar will be stated. 


JOSEPH LAWRENCE, 


Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator allow me to have a couple 
of pension bills passed? I do not care to stay here very long. 
There will be no opposition to them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 17652) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Lawrence. 

There being no objection; the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll 
the name of Joseph Lawrence, late of Company G, First Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteers (St. Louis Legion), war with Mexico, 
and Company C, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CALVIN CORSINE. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 19220) granting an increase of pension 
to Calvin Corsine. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll 
the name of Calvin Corsine, late of Company B, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SPEED OF AUTOMOBILES. 


The bill (H. R. 16384) regulating the speed of automobiles 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 11, after the word 
“avenues,” to insert “nor at a greater rate of speed than 15 
miles an hour through any of the parks within said District.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“streets,” to strike out “on which there are no railroad or 
street-railway tracks.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 4, after the word 
“hour,” to strike out “nor at 4 greater rate of speed than 5 
miles an hour across any intersecting streets or avenues on 
which there are railroad or street railway tracks.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 7, before the word “ miles,” 
to strike out “four” and insert six; so as to read: 


Nor at a greater rate of speed than 6 miles an hour around the cor- 
ners of any street or avenue. 


The amendment was agreed to. . 
The next amendment, was on page 2, line 24, to strike out 


“fifteen ” and insert twenty; so as to read: 


1 Outside of said fire limits at a greater rate of speed than 20 miles an 
our. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, one page 2, line 25, after the words 
“miles an hour,” to insert: 

And when meeting or passing any other vehicle the speed shall not 
exceed 12 miles an hour, and any automobile shall be brought to a full 
stop wheneyer the driver of a horse-drawn vehicle shall signal by 
raising the hand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 15, after the words 
“first offense,” to insert “and for any and all subsequent 
offenses.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 17, after the word 
dollars,“ to strike out “or at the discretion of the court“ and 
insert and; so as to read: 


Be fined not less than $50 nor more than $250, and be imprisoned in. 
the workhouse for not less than thirty days nor more than six months. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1906. 


Mr. MALLORY. I should like to inquire what is the penalty 
provided. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that the pen- 
alty for the first offense is a fine of not less than $5 and not 
more than $50; for the second offense, a fine of not less than 
$10 nor more than $100, or imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court, for thirty days, and for the third offense, if committed 
within one year, and for subsequent offenses, a fine of not less 
than $50 nor more than $250 and imprisonment for not less 
than thirty days nor more than six months. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


CONTRACTS WITH THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (H. R. 10074) in relation to contracts with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS FOR PARTICIPANTS IN BATTLES WITH INDIANS. 


Mr. CLAPP. The next bill on the Calendar is a Senate bill 
proposing to extend the United States pension laws to the 
participants in the battles of New Ulm and Fort Ridgely, Minn. 
I ask that it be taken up. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 752) to extend the 
United States pension laws to the participants in the battles 
of New Ulm and Fort Ridgely, Minn., in the Sioux war of 1862, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll, subject to laws and regulations as 
to ratability for pensions, those citizens of the State of Minne- 
sota enrolled in any company serving under command of 
Charles E. Flandrau during the battles of New Ulm, between the 
19th and 24th days, both inclusive, of August, 1862, or who were 
organized by the commanding officer at Fort Ridgely and served 
under Ordnance Sergt. John Jones, United States Army, during 
the attack of Sioux Indians on Fort Ridgely in August, 1862, 
and whose names appear on the roster of citizens participating 
in the defense of New Ulm or Fort Ridgely in Charles E. 
Flandrau’s list of “ Citizen soldiers engaged in the Sioux Indian 
war,” prepared and published under an act of the legislature of 
Minnesota, dated April 16, 1889, which is published and known 
as Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars,” or, in case of 
death, the surviving widow and minor children of any such 
citizen. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUNISHMENT FOR EXTORTION. 

The bill (H. R. 9721) to amend section 5481 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It proposes to amend section 5481 of the Re- 
yised Statutes of the United States, so as to read: 

Src. 5481. Every officer, clerk, agent, or employee of the United 
States, and every person representing himself to or assuming to act 
as such officer, clerk, agent, or employee, who is guilty of extortion, 
under color of his office, clerkship, agency, or employment, or under 
color of his pretended or assumed office, clerkship, agency, or em- 
ployment, and every person who shall attempt any act which if per- 
formed would make him guilty of such extortion, shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, except those 


officers or agents of the United States otherwise differently and 
specially provided for in the subsequent sections of this chapter. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIO HEALTH AND NATIONAL QUARANTINE. 


The bill (H. R. 14316) to further protect tbe public health 
and make more effective the national quarantine was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move that that bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. The Senate has passed on this subject. The House 
amended the Senate bill, and the conferees partly agreed upon 
it and the bill has passed, and I understand has been signed. 
Therefore this bill has no point in being on the Calendar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida moves 
that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. k 

BRIDGE ACROSS TUG BRANCH OF BIG SANDY RIVER. 

The bill (H. R. 17945) authorizing the Borderland Coal Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across Tug Branch of Big Sandy 
River was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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COURTS AT ALBANY, GA. _ 


The bill (H. R. 11501) to amend an act to provide for circuit 
and district courts of the United States at Albany, Ga., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DIRECTOR OF RECLAMATION SERVICE. 


The bill (H. R. 17833) providing for the administration of 
the operations of the act of Congress approved June 17, 1902, 
Kapen as the “Reclamation Service,” was announced as next 
n order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As there is no one here to look after that 
bill, and it is very important 

Mr. WARREN.. I hope objection will not be made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will not make objection if there is some- 
body here who will stand sponsor for it. 

Mr. WARREN. It is a bill to which there is no opposition, 
and it ought to pass without delay. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 1, line 6, I move to strike out the 
words “six thousand,” where they appear in the bill, and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “three thousand.” 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Senator to withhold that 
amendment until the Secretary reads the clause in the bill 
about salary and the committee amendments to the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield? : 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There are several Senate amend- 
ments reported by the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Irrigation was, in 
section 2, page 1, line 8, after the word “ That,” to strike out 
“under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior;” in line 
11, after the word “works,” to strike out “for the storage, 
diversion, and development of waters, including artesian 
wells;” and on page 2, line 4, after the word “thereto,” to in- 
sert “and he shall, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, select and appoint the scientific, professional, 
and technical employees of the service exclusively for their 
qualifications as professional experts;” so as to make the sec- 
tion read: 

Sec. 2. That the Director of the Reclamation Service shall make 
examinations and surveys for and locate and construct, operate and 
maintain irrigation or reclamation works, as provided in the act of 
June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act, and any act amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto, and he shall, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, select and appoint the scientific, ne 

e 


fessional, and technical employees of the seryice exclusively for 
qualifications as professional experts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 2, line 10, after 
the word “the,” to strike out “ Secretary of the Interior” and 
insert“ Director of the Reclamation Service; “ in line 11, after 
the word “ Congress,” to-insert “through the Secretary of the 
Interior,” and on page 3, line 2, after the word “law,” to in- 
sert “including the aggregate amount to be paid to laborers 
directly employed by the Government on each project;” so as 
to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. That immediately after the close of each fiscal year the Di- 
rector of the Reclamation Service shall prepare and submit to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Interior a report covering the fiscal year 
just closed of all operations and expenditures under the reclamation 
act, the results of all examinations and surveys, the condition of each 
project proposed and undertaken, the quantity and location of lands 
which can irrigated from each, estimates of costs of all works con- 
templated or under construction; also detailed report of expenditures 
of each and every kind on each project under construction and total of 
expenditures on such project; also all returns and reimbursements to 


the reclamation fund; also a statement of all employees of the Rect- — 


lamation Service, other than laborers, giving their 
and where employed; also all expenditures in the a 

canals, or other property, and all other information that may be neces- 
sary to inform Congress as to all the operations under the law, in- 
cluding the aggregate amount paid to laborers directly employed by 
the Government on each project. And in order that said report ma 

be in print for the information of Congress at the beginning of eac 

reguiar session thereof the Secretary of the Interior, as soon as said 
report is completed, is hereby authorized to transmit the same to the 
Public Printer with the statement that the usual number of copies is 
required, and the Public Printer is hereby directed to print the same. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 4, page 3, line 11, after 
the word “That” to insert “through ;’ in the same line, after 
the word “ Interior.” to insert “the Director of the Reclamation 
Service ;” in line 18, after the word “ expenses,” to insert“ in- 
cluding traveling expenses to be separately stated:“ so as to 
make the section read: 


Sec. 4. That through the Secretary of the Interior the Director of 
the Reclamation Service shall submit in the Annual Book of Estimates, 


és, 
uisition of lands, 
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aralle eg ar res tion of Arid Lands, a statement of the amounts 


proposed to eceeding 

visions of ay — act, for examinations and surveys, for con- 
struction, for operation and N and for general expenses, 
including traveling expenses to be er pag ay ely stated; also the number 
of persons employed in the Reclamation Service 


submitted, ne temporary employees and laborers. The expen- 


fion act and of any act amendatory thereof or supplementary 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 4, line 6, after 
the word “the,” where it occurs the first time, to insert “ pres- 
ent;” in line 9, after the word “exceed,” to strike out “one” 
and insert “four;” in the same line, after the word “ thou- 
sand,” to strike out “ five hundred,” and in the same line, after 
the word “ dollars,” to insert “per annum,” so as to make the 
section read: 

Sec. 5. That until the President a sppointa a Director of the Recla- 
mation Service, as provided herein, the duties of said office shall be 
performed by the present * of the Geological Survey, who gs 
recelve for such services, in addition to any other offi official sal 
may be receiving, a sum not to exceed $4, to te - 
mined by the President and paid from the er fund, said addi- 
tional sum to be paid to said Director notwithsta: section 1765 
oE os pore Statutes or section 3 of the act of 2 — „ 1874, chap- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish the Senator would allow the bill to 
go over. It is an important measure. I do not want to insist 
on it, but I do feel, Mr. President, that when we take a clerkship 
of this character and give a salary greater than that given to a 
Member of Congress we are going too far. It is proposed to give 
a salary equivalent to that which is given to the Director of the 
Geological Survey. The salary fixed here is so entirely out of 
harmony with salaries of other officers of like grades that it does 
not seem to me we ought to pick out one man and double his 
salary for ihe character of labor that is performed by others at 
from $2,000 to $3,000 per annum. 

Mr. WARREN. Either the Senator is mistaken or I am. 
The salary named, as I recall it, is not exceeding a certain 
amount. I have not the bill here before me just at this mo- 
ment—perhaps the Senator from Montana can give us some 
information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will understand that wher- 
ever we provide that a salary shall not exceed a certain amount 
it is always construed to be that it shall be up to that figure. 

Mr. WARREN. It never will be more and it may be less. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It never will be less than that. I wish 
the Senator would let the bill go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the further 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBBER. If we should vote on it to-night we could 
not get a yoting quorum. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand the Senator objects to it, and 
of course it must go over. I ask that it may go over without 
prejudice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prej- 
udice. 

SEAL FOR UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS. 

The bill (H. R. 7) to provide a seal for United States Commis- 
sloners was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE DISTRICT. 


The bill (H. R. 17838) to regulate the employment of child 
labor in the District of Columbia was announced as next in 


— ore OMBER.-1 understand when this bill was before 


the Senate on a previous occasion objection was made to it by 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare]. Neither that Senator 
nor the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dotttver] being present, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without 
prejudice. 

OCEAN SHORE RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The bill (H. R. 15078) granting to the Ocean Shore Railway 
Company a right of way for railroad purposes across Pigeon 
Point Light-House Reservation, in San Mateo County, Cal., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HEIRS AT LAW OF MASSALON WHITTEN, DECEASED. 


The bill (H. R. 12252) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
Massalon Whitten, deceased, was considered as in Committee 


of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 

to the heirs at law of Massalon Whitten, deceased, $137.50, 7 — 

services performed by Massalon Whitten in his lifetime as mail 

contractor on route No. 10256, in the State of Tennessee, be- 

tween the ist day of January, 1861, and the 31st day of March, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PROHIBITION OF SHANGHAIING. 


The bill (H. R. 19374) to prohibit shanghaiing in the United 
States was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COAL-LAND LOCATIONS IN ALASKA. 


The bill (H. R. 17415) to authorize the assignees of coal-land 
locations to make entry under the coal-land laws applicable to 
Alaska was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, that bill has passed and a mo- 
tion has been entered by the Senator from Wisconsin to recon- 
sider the vote by which it was passed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill go over, then. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


APPEALS IN CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS. 


The bill (H. R. 15434) to regulate appeals in criminal prose- 
cutions was announced as next in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill has been twice hereto- 
fore considered as in Committee of the Whole. The question is 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. NELSON. That amendment has been disagreed to, and 
the amendment reported by the committee has been agreed to, I 
understand. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Posed objection, the amendment 
will be considered as 

Mr. MALLORY. That bul I believe, was up the other day, 
and has been twice objected to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to its present 
consideration? 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to hear the bill again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be again read. 

The SECRETARY. The bill was reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and to insert: 

That a writ of error may be taken by and on behalf of the United 
States from the district or circuit courts to the Supreme Court or the 
circuit courts of appeals, as ee in an act entitled “Aw act to 
establish circuit courts of a 1 and to define and regulate in cer- 
tain . the 2 ef the courts of the United States, and for 
other proved March 3, 1891, and the acts amendatory 


thereof, 2 all R — cases, in the’ fol lowing instances, to wit 
From the decision or judgment quashing or setting aside an indict- 


In all these instances the United States shall be entitled to a bill 
of exceptions as in civil cases. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, that is a very important 
bill and creates very great changes in existing law. While I 
am not prepared to say that I should vote against it after I had 
an opportunity of making a very careful examination of it, I 
should vote against it now without having had an opportunity 
to make such investigaion. I therefore object to its consid- 
eration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill being objected to, will go 
over without prejudice. * 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The bill (H. R. 10501) to incorporate the National Education 
Association of the United States was announced next in order. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I take it that that is a very important 
bill. A report has been made in support of it, which I have not 
had an opportunity to examine. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the bill may go over, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without 
prejudice. 

SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 92) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to deliver to the Southern Historical Society cer- 
tain unidentified battle flags was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of War to deliver 
to the Confederate Memorial Literary Society of Richmond, Va., 
all of the Confederate battle flags now in the custody of the 
War Department which it has been found impossible, after 
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thorough investigation, to trace to the former ownership or 
custody of the troops of any particular State. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

OSCAR B. MORRISON. 

The bill (H. R. 717) granting an increase of pension to Oscar 
B. Morrison was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
am amendment, in line 8, before the word “ dollars,” to strike 
out “ thirty“ and insert forty; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
rad rovisions and limitations of the: meon: laws, the name 5 oe 

orrison, late captain Company A, N -sixth Regimen 
Tork Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 3 at the rate te 0 
per month in lleu of that he is oe Fotie 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

Tue bill was read the third time, and passed. 


PETER. NOBLET. 


The bill (H. R. 14345) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Noblet was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Peter 
Noblet, late of Company I, Twenty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MORTIMER F. SPERRY. 


The bill (H. R. 10965) granting an increase of pension to 
Mortimer F. Sperry was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It propeses to place on the pension roll the name of 
Mortimer F. Sperry, late of Company D, One hundred and 
thirty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving: 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN W. DAWES. 


The bill (H. R. 8903) granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Dawes was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John W. 
Dawes, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month im lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
+ dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RICHARD A. ROBERTS. à 

The bill (H. R. 6510) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard A. Roberts was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Richard A. Roberts, late of Company C, Seventeenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALBERT SRIVER. 


The bill (H. R. 3369) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Sriver was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Albert 
Sriver, late of Company F, Forty-first Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
Hew of that he is now receiving, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM ADAMS. 


The bill (H. R. 19068) granting an increase of pension to 
William Adams was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It préposes to place on the pension roll the name of William 
Adams, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN WICKLINE, 


The bill (H. R. 19262) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wickline was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John Wick- 


Iine, late of Company H, Twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALMUS HARRINGTON. 

The bill (H. R. 19305) granting an increase of pension to 
Almus Harrington was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Almus 
Harrington, late of Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE MERRILL. 


The bill (H. R. 3222) granting an increase of pension to 
George Merrill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of George 
Merrill, late of Company A, Fiftieth Regiment Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN J. SCHNELLER. 

The bill (H. R. 6190) granting an increase of pension to John 
J. Schneller was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John J. 
Schneller, late of Company E, Forty-ninth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN HECKER. 

The bill (H. R. 6914) granting an increase of pension to John 
Hecker was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John Hecker, 
late of Company K, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Heayy 
Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendmeni, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ROBERT A. SCOTT. 

The bill (H. R. 7589) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert A. Scott was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Robert A. 
Scott, late of Company B, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BENJAMIN F. ANDREWS. 

The bill (H. R. 7508) granting an inerease of pension to 
Benjamin F. Andrews was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Benjamin F. Andrews, late of Company G, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry,-and to pay him a pension 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LUCY A. THOMAS. 


The bill (H. R. 8140) granting a pension to Lucy A. Thomas 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Lucy A. Thomas, widow 
of Harvey B. Thomas, late of band, First Brigade, First Divi- 
sion, 5 Army Corps, and to pay her a pension of $8 per 
mont 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELISHA G. HORTON. 

The bill (H. R. 8552) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha G. Horton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Elisha G. 
Horton, late assistant surgeon, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JEREMIAH Y. ANTRIM. 

The bill (H. R. 16857) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Y. Antrim was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
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Jeremiah X. Antrim, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ISABELLA ELLIS. 


The bill (H. R. 16807) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Ellis was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Isabella 
Ellis, widow of George H. Ellis, late of Company A, Eleventh 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pen- 
sion of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PARDON B. LAMOREUX. 


The bill (H. R. 13075) granting an increase of pension to 
Pardon B. Lamoreux was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Pardon B. Lamoreux, late of Company K, First Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JACOB STAUFF, 


The bill (H. R. 18165) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Stauff was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Jacob Stauff, 
late of Company I, Twenty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILHELM GRIESE. 


The bill (H. R. 1825) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
helm Griese was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Wilhelm 
Griese, late of Company K, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EDGAR SLATER. 

The bill (H. R. 17528) granting an increase of pension to 
Edgar Slater was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Edgar Sla- 
ter, late of Company F, Thirty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. VAN DE BOGART. 

The bill (H. R. 1294) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Van de Bogart was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name 
of George W. Van de Bogert, late of Company K, Forty-ninth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pen- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
sion of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

JOHN RAWLING. 

The bill (H. R. 6900) granting an increase of pension to John 
Rawling was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John Rawling, 
late of Company F, One hundred and fifty-seventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM H. BURNS. 


The bill (H. R. 19217) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Burns was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William H. 
Burns, late of Company A, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company C, Sixth Regiment United States Cav- 
alry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WESLEY A. J. MAVITY. 
The bill (H. R. 8934) granting an increase of pension to 


Wesley A. J. Mavity was considered as in Committee of the 


Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Wesley A. J. Mavity, late of Company C, One hundred and 
thirty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM A. BAILOR. 


The bill (H. R. 1689) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam A. Bailor was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William A. 
Bailor, late of Company H, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regi- 
ment Ohio National Guard Infantry, and to pay him a pension 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL HARTLEY. 


The bill (H. R. 3238) granting an increase of pension to Sam- 
uel Hartley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel Hart- 
ley, late of Company K, One hundred and eleventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL LIKENS, 


The bill (H. R. 3724) granting an increase of pension to Sam- 
uel Likens was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel Li- 
kens, late of Company I, Eighty-third Regiment, and Company 
I, Sixty-first Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
nn a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES HENNON. 


The bill (H. R. 4885) granting an increase of pension to 
James Hennon was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James Hen- 
non, late of Company H, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN F. BROWN. 


The bill (H. R. 4887) granting an increase of pension to John 
F. Brown was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John F. 
Brown, late of Company E, Thirty-seventh Regiment Iowa Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NOTARIES PUBLIC IN THE DISTRICT. 


The bill (H. R. 17133) to amend section 558 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with an amendment to add the following proviso: 


And provided further, That no notary public shall be authorized to 
take acknowledgments, administer oaths, eee popora or perform 
any oficial acts in connection with matters in whic e is employed as 
counsel, attorney, or agent or in which ke may be in any way inter- 
ested before any of the Departments aforesaid. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cte., That section 558 of the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, relating to notaries public, be amended by adding at 
the end of said section the following: “ Provided, That the appoint- 
meur of any person as such notary public, or the acceptance of his com- 
mission as such, or the performance of the duties thereunder, shall not 
disqualify or prevent such 7 1 from representing clients before any 
of the Departments of the United States Government in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, provided such person so appointed as a notar 

ublic who appears to practice or represent clients before any such 

epartment is not otherwise engaged in Government employ, and shall 
be admitted by the heads of such 8 to practice therein in 
accordance with the rules and regulations prescri for other persons 
or attorneys who are admitted to practice therein: And provided fur- 
ther, That no notary public shall be authorized to take acknowledg- 
ments, administer oaths, certif, papers, or perform any official acts in 
connection with matters in which he is employed as counsel, attorney 
or agent or in which he may be in any way interested before any of 
the Departments aforesaid.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


amendment was concurred in, 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


JACOB H. HECK. £ 
The bill (H. R. 17673) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob H. Heck was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Jacob H. 
Heck, late of Company B, First Regiment Potomac Home 
Brigade Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN A. LOVENS. 


The bill (H. R. 17705) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Lovens was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John A. 
Lovens, late of Company K. Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ABRAHAM E. SHEPPARD. 

The bill (H. R. 18109) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham E. Sheppard was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Abraham E. Sheppard, late of Company I, Fortieth Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES H. LUNGER. 

The bill (H. R. 18324) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Lunger was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Charles H. Lunger, 
late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, war with Spain. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES J. CHRISTIE. 

The bill (H. R. 18732) granting a pension to James J. Chris- 
tie was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of James J. Christie, late 
of U. S. S. Emerald, Cairo, and Clara Dolsen, United States 
Navy, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM FOX. 

The bill (H. R. 18829) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Fox was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of William Fox, late 
of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELLIS L. AYERS. 


The bill (H. R. 18869) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellis L. Ayers was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Ellis L. Ayers, 
late of Company F, Highty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $36 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL LAMBERT. 


The bill (H. R. 18888) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Lambert was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel 
Lambert, late of Company B, One hundred and seventy-ninth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and to pay 
him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL SMITH. 
The bill (H. R. 18896) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel 
Smith, late of Company C, One hundred and fourteenth Regi- 


ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD. 


The bill (H. R. 18956) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Scattergood was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Joseph Scattergood, late of Company I, One hundred and thirty- 
eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay, 
him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 
ing. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES EDWARDS, ALIAS ST. CLAIR ACUFF. 

The bill (H. R. 19010) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Edwards, alias St. Clair Acuff, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension 
roll the name of Charles Edwards, alias St. Clair Acuff, late 
of Batteries C and A, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, 
war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MILTON M’FARLAND. 


The bill (H. R. 19025) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton McFarland was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Milton McFarland, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, One hun- 
dred and ninety-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. * 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM c. MANKIN. 

The bill (H. R. 19351) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Mankin was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
William C. Mankin, late of Company A, Twelfth Regiment New 
Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, Sixth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS J. BAUM. 


The bill (H. R. 18058) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Baum was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas J. 
Baum, late of Company I, Eighty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES H. MORRILL. 


The bill (H. R. 13631) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Morrill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James H. 
Morrill, late of Company F, Seventy-second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARTHA L. WOOD. 


The bill (H. R. 14558) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha L. Wood was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Martha L. 
Wood, widow of Anson S. Wood, late captain Company M, and 
major, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and to pay her a pension of $25 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZA J. HUDSON. 

The bill (H. R. 15653) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza J. Hudson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Eliza J. 
Hudson, widow of William H. Hudson, late of Company I, One 
hundred and thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
SUSAN CAMPBELL. 

The bill (H. R. 15674) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Campbell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Susan 
Campbell, widow of Miles E. Campbell, late of Company B, 
Twenty-second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
Sari 1 pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DOUGLAS A. HUNT. 

The bill (H. R. 17901) granting an increase of pension to 
Douglas A. Hunt was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Douglas A. 
Hunt, late of Company F, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 
830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LAFAYETTE H. M’CLUNG. 


The bill (H. R. 19009) granting an increase of pension to La- 
fayette H. McClung was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Lafayette H. McClung, late of U. S. S. Grampus, Miltcaukee, 
and Winnebago, United States Navy, and to pay him a pension 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ISAAC OVERTON. 


The bill (H. R. 19121) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Overton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Isaac Over- 
ton, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer 
Cayalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARK HAM. 


The bill (S. 6151) granting an increase of pension to Mark 
Ham was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Mark Ham, late of Com- 
pany H, Thirteenth and Thirtieth Regiments Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MARGARET HIMMEL, 


The bill (S. 5637) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Himmel was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Margaret Himmel, 
widow of John Himmel, late of Company D, Ninety-third Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension 
of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
DAVID C. WINEBRENER. 


The bill (H. R. 16836) granting an increase of pension to 
David C. Winebrener was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
David C. Winebrener, late captain Company A, Ninety-ninth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a 
pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

KATHERINE STUDDERT. 


The bill (H. R. 17102) granting an increase of pension to 
Katherine Studdert was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Katherine Studdert, widow of Thomas Studdert, late chief 
machinist United States ship Marcellus, United States Navy, 
and to pay her a pension of $12 per month, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

IDA M. WARNER. ` 


The bill (H. R. 18235) granting a pension to Ida M. Warner 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Ida M. Warner, widow of 


Norman ©. Warner, late first lieutenant Company E, Thirty- 
ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a 
pension of $17 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN C. BARNWELL. 

The bill (H. R. 13908) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Barnwell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John C. 
Barnwell, late of Company K, One hundred and twentieth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SAMUEL B. SMITH. 


The bill (H. R. 15676) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel B. Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel B. 
Smith, late of Company H, One hundred and thirty-third Regi- 
ment, and Company F, Two hundred and ninth Regiment, Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY DELONG. 

The bill (H. R. 18609) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Delong was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Henry 
Delong, late of Company D, Thirtieth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NANCY Y. J. FERRELL. 

The bill (H. R. 18725) granting a pension to Nancy V. J. Fer- 
rell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Nancy Y. J. Ferrell, 
widow of John H. Ferrell, late pilot U. S. S. Moose, United 
States Navy, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY HORTON. 


The bill (H. R. 18833) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Horton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Henry Hor- 
ton, late of Company G, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LEMUEL HAND. 


The bill (H. R. 18876) granting an increase of pension to Lem- 
uel Hand was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Lemuel Hand, 
late of Company I, Seventy-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZA E. WHITLEY. 


The bill (H. R. 19120) granting a pension to Eliza E. Whitley 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Eliza E. Whitley, widow 
of Silas A. Whitley, late of Company E, Third Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALEXANDER M’ALISTER. 


The bill (H. R. 19128) granting a pension to Alexander Me- 
Alister was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Alexander Me- 
Alister, late of Captain Martin’s company,- California Volun- 
teers, California Indian war, and to pay him a pension of $8 
per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALICE W. MORRILL. 

The bill (H. R. 19272) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice W. Morrill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Alice W. 
Morrill, widow of Lewis Morrill, late of Company D, Thirteenth 
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Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pen- 

sion of $16 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELISHA BROWN. 


The bill (H. R. 19408) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha Brown was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Elisha 
Brown, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment Minnesota Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HANSFORD G, GILKESON. 


The bill (S. 6205) granting a pension to Hansford G. Gilke- 
son was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 7, after the word “Infantry,” to insert 
“and Hospital Corps, United States Army, war with Spain;” 
and in line 9, before the svord “ dollars,” to strike out “ thirty“ 
and insert twenty; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 
Hansford G. Giikeson, late of Company K, Second t Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, and Hospital Co United Sta Army, war 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendments were agreed to. 2 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES E. HENRY. 


The bill (S. 6197) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
F. Henry was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word “late,” to insert “ sec- 
ond lieutenant Company A, and;” and in line 9, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “seventy-five” and insert 
„ thirty ;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 

lace on the pension roll, subject to 
the pension laws, the 
, late second Heutenant r A, and first lleu- 
nt, Forty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that 


Charles E. H 
tenant and adju 
and pay him a pension at the rate o 
he Is now receiving. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
nmendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LYCURGUS D. RIGGS. s 


The bill (S. 4991) granting a pension to Lycurgus D. Riggs 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 8, before the word “dollars,” to strike out 
“forty” and insert “thirty;” anā in the same line, after 
the word “month,” to insert “in lieu of that he is now receiy- 
ing; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pensi 


ion roll, subject 
to the 3 „ of the ion laws, the name of 


Y Compan; Twenty-eighth Regiment 
Hino Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he now recelving. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an 
increase of pension to Lycurgus D. Riggs.” _ 

SAMUEL WHITE. 


The bill (S. 2225) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
White was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he Is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pace on the pension roll, subject to the 8 and 
ae at e e “One Voitin, Tanira ad 

n $ x * 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu ot tat he 
now ng. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL M. DAUGHENBAUGH. 


The bill (S. 5710) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
M. Daughenbaugh was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with an amendment, in line 6, after the word “ late,” to strike 
out “of ” and insert “ captain; so as to make the bill read: 


the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, sub: to 


me of uel 
ughenba: — 

Ilinois 3 8 "him a sem the rate 51 $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 8 


CLARA A, R. DEVEREUX. 


The bill (S. 6283) granting an increase of pension to Clara 
A. R. Devereux was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with an amendment, in line 6, after the word “ late,” to strike 
out “ lieutenant-colonel” and insert “colonel;” so as to make 
the bill read: 4 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he fs 


hereby, autho and directed to place on the on roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BETSEY HATTERY. 


The bill (S. 6228) granting a pension to Betsey Hattery was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word “ dollars,” to strike out 
“twelve” and insert “eight;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the c and limitations of the pension laws, the name of tsey 
Hattery, widow of John Hattery, late of Company C, Third Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a on at the rate of 88 
per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


‘amendment was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. s 


JAMES C. COAD, 


The bill (S. 2880) granting an increase of pension to James 
C. Coad was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reparted from the Committee on Pensions with 
ar amendment, in line 8, before the word “dollars,” to strike 
out thirty“ and insert twenty-four; * so as to make the bill 
read: g 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of pension laws, the name of James 
C. Coad, late of Company K. First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Engi- 
ni and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOHN DICKEY. 


The bill (S. 5994) granting an increase of pension to John 
Dickey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word “ dollars,“ to strike 
out “thirty-six” and insert “thirty;” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to 1 on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John 
Dickey, late of Company I, Ninety-first ent Ohio Volunteer In- 
fan and him m at 


* a rate $30 month in lieu of 
Sorte is now receiving. pe 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to-be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LUCY FLORETTE NICHOLS, 


The bill (S. 5081) granting a pension to Lucy Florette Nichols 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. . 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Lucy Florette Nichols, 
widow of William Nichols, late surgeon Third Regiment Massachusetts 


Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $8 
per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ANNA RING. 


The bill (H. R. 19364) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Ring was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 9, after the word “receiving,” to insert 
“and $2 per month additional on account of the minor child of 
the said William Ring until it reaches the age of 16 years;” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pea on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Anna 
Ring, widow of William Ring, late of Ordnance Department, United 
States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving, and $2 per month additional on ac- 
count of the minor child of the said William Ring until it reaches the 
age of 16 years, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


HUGH REID. 


The bill (H. R. 18523) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh Reid was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Hugh Reid, 
late hospital steward, First Regiment United States Volunteer 
Engineers, war with Spain, and to pay him a pension of $10 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANNIE A. TOWNSEND, 


The bill (H. R. 2053) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie A. Townsend was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Annie A. Townsend, widow of George D. Townsend, late as- 
sistant surgeon Seventy-second Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL EATON. 


The bill (H. R. 2759) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Eaton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel 
Eaton, late of Company H, Third Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry; Company D, Second Regiment United States Volun- 
teer Sharpshooters, and Company C, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DAVID C. AUSTIN, 


The bill (H. R. 4647) granting an increase of pension to 
David C. Austin was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of David C. 
Austin, late of Company I, Second Regiment Rhode Island 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. i 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AUGUSTA C. REICHBURG. 


The bill (H. R. 6893) granting a pension to Augusta C. Reich- 
burg was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Augusta C. Reich- 
burg, widow of Peter Reichburg, late of Company B, Forty- 
seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and to 
pay her a pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL S. CHASE. 


The bill (H. R. 8291) granting an increase of pension to Dan- 
iel S. Chase was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel S. 
Chase, late of Company F, Twentieth Regiment Maine Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES SPENCER. 


The bill (H. R. 10280) granting an increase of pension to 
James Spencer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James 
Spencer, late of Company G, Forty-second Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMMA E. GOODWIN, 


The bill (H. R. 10282) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma E. Goodwin was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Emma E. Goodwin, widow of Francis E. Goodwin, late captain 
Company A, Twenty-fifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN BROWNE. 


The bill (H. R. 11100) granting an increase of pension to 
John Browne was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John 
Browne, late of Company I, Twenty-sixth Regiment Connecti- 
cut Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE B. TRUE. 

The bill (H. R. 11422) granting an increase of pension to 
George B. True was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of George B. 
True, late of Company A, Twentieth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES H. GUILE. 


The bill (H. R. 13609) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Guile was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Charles H. 
Guile, late of Company D, Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM BARRETT. 

The bill (H. R. 17809) granting a pension to William Barrett 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of William Barrett, helpless 
and dependent son of John Barrett, late of Company C, Twenty- 
eighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and Fifty- 
eighth Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and 
to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES F. YOUNG. 


The bill (H. R. 18384) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Young was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James F. 
Young, late of Company D, Second Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in liew 
of that he is now receiving. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZA A. SMITH. 


The bill (H. R. 19179) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Eliza A. 
Smith, widow of John H. Smith, late of Company A, First Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a 
pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL S. CONOVER. 


The bill (H. R. 19238) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel S. Conover was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel S. 
Conover, late of Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LORENZO W. SHEDD. 


The bill (H. R. 19249) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorenzo W. Shedd was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Lorenzo W. 
Shedd, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CAROLINE L. HODGDON. 


The bill (H. R. 19301) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline L. Hodgdon was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Caroline L. Hodgdon, widow of Charles A. Hodgdon, late of 
Company L, Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
to pay her a pension of $16 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES H. PRINCE. 


The bill (H. R. 19457) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Prince was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Charles H. Prince, late of Company C, Fifty-fourth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT BRANDAU, ALIAS BRANDON. 


The bill (H. R. 651) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Brandau, alias Brandon, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Robert Brandau, alias Brandon, late of Company D, First Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN M. BYERS. 


The bill (H. R. 4897) granting an increase of pension to John 
M. Byers was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John M. Byers, 
late of Company G, Sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to-a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZABETH A. AMES. 


The bill (H. R. 6336) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. 
Ames was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Elizabeth A. 
Ames, widow of John S. Ames, late of Company A, Sixteenth 
Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay her a pension 
of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

REUBEN VAN BUSKIRK. 

The bill (H. R. 6421) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Van Buskirk was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Reuben Van Buskirk, late of Company D, Eighth Regiment 


Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. : 

Thesbill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LEVI A. CANFIELD. 

The bill (H. R. 6423) granting an increase of pension to Levi 
A. Canfield was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Levi A. Can- 
field, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALBERT H. BRADISH. 

The bill (H. R. 18466) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert H. Bradish was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Albert H. Bradish, late second lieutenant Company H, Fifty- 
fifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and to pay, 
525 a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM 0. TOBEY. 

The bill (H. R. 13652) granting an increase of pension to 
William O. Tobey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William O. 
Tobey, late of Company C, One hundred and thirty-third Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FANNY G. POMEROY. 

The bill (H. R. 18360) granting an increase of pension to 
Fanny G. Pomeroy was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Fanny G. Pomeroy, widow of Willis B. Pomeroy, late of Com- 
pany C, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and One hundred and seventieth, Third, Sixteenth, and Eighth 
companies, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and to 
pay her a pension of $16 per month in lieu of that she is now. 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES S. KING. 


The bill (H. R. 7763) granting a pension to James S. King 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of James S. King, late con- 
tract surgeon, United States Army, and to pay him a pension of 
$12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ANDREW J. LANE. 

The bill (H. R. 8920) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Lane was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Andrew J. 
Lane, late chaplain Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DANIEL WHALEN. 

The bill (H. R. 18631) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Whalen was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel 
Whalen, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, and to pky him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARTIN B. DOTY. 

The bill (H. R. 10356) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin B. Doty was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Martin B. 
Doty, late of Company H, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Engineers, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES HOLDERBY. 

The bill (H. R. 10902) granting an increase of pension to 

James Holderby was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James Hold- 
erby, late of Company H, Forty-eighth Regiment IIlinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. - 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY A. DURYEA. 

The bill (H. R. 13949) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Duryea was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Mary A. 
Duryea, widow of Benjamin Duryea, late second lientenant 
Company F, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $16 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS THORNTON. 

The bill (H. R. 14323) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Thornton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas 
Thornton, late of Company B, First Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Engineers, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LUCINDA BRADY. 


The bill (H. R. 14798) granting a pension to Lucinda Brady 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Lucinda Brady, widow of 
Simon D. Brady, late of Company G, Eighth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension of $12 per month and 
$2 per month additional on account of each minor child of said 
soldier until each of said children shall arrive at the age of 16 


Fears. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM T. HOSLEY. 


The bill (H. R. 11072) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Hosley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William 
T. Hosley, late of Company ©, Second Regiment United States 
Sharpshooters, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES COLLINS. 


The bill (H. R. 12531) granting a pension to Charles Col- 
lins was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Charles Collins, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and 
to. pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PETER EBERTS. 


The bill (H. R. 16371) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Eberts was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Peter Eberts, 
late of Company F, One hundred and thirty-second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, Thirty- 
fourth Regiment Pennsylyania Emergency Militia, and to pay 
him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiy- 


ing. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOSEPH H. TRUAX. i 4 

The bill (H. R. 17832) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Truax was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Joseph H. 
Truax, late of Company G, Forty-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. : 
JOHN NAY. 

The bill (H. R. 1420) granting a pension to John Nay was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of John Nay, late guide, United 
States Volunteers, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY M. STONE. 

The bill (H. R. 18764) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Stone was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Mary M. 
Stone, widow of Roy Stone, late colone] One hundred and forty- 
ninth t Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and briga- 
dier-general, United States Volunteers, war with Spain, and to 
pay her a pension of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JACKSON ADKINS, 

The bill (H. R, 16620) granting a pension to Jackson Adkins 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Jackson Adkins, late of 
Capt. Thomas Damron's independent company West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $12 
per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM A. CARROLL, 

The bill (H. R. 14544) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Carroll was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
William A. Carroll, late of Company K, One hundred and 
seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
Se DAE SEE ee DE. AE DA DE BOE TE 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES ROSS. 


The bill (H. R. 7683) granting an increase of pension to 
James Ross was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James Ross, 
late of Company F, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. “ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN P. VEACH. 


The bill (H. R. 5707) granting an increase of pension to John 
P. Veach was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John P. Veach, 
late of Company F, Ninth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $17 per month in lien of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DELIA GIBBS. 


The bill (H. R. 7635) granting a pension to Delia Gibbs was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Delia Gibbs, dependent mother 
of James Gibbs, late of Company K, Twenty-second Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a 
pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate. without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MICHAEL KEARNS. 


The bill (H. R. 10808) -granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Kearns was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Michael 
Kearns, late of U. S. S. Tuscumbia, United States Navy, and to 
pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM MABERY. s 

The bill (H. R. 8660) granting a pension to William Mabery 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes. to 
place on the pension roll the name of William Mabery, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALEXANDER B. WILSON. 

The bill (H. R. 18451) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander B. Wilson was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name. of 


Alexander B. Wilson, late first lieutenant Company F, Fourth 
Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM H. H. MALLALIEU, 

The bill (H. R. 9876) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Mallalien was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
William H. H. Mallalieu, late of Company D, Eighth Regiment 
Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN BEHYMER. 

The bill (H. R. 10394) granting an increase of pension to 
John Behymer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John Behy- 
mer, late of Company D, Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THEODORE COLE, 

The bill (H. R. 11655) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore Cole was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Theodore 
Cole, late of Company D, First Battalion, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ARANTHA J. LIVINGSTON. 

The bill (H. R. 12183) granting an increase of pension to 
Arantha J. Livingston was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Arantha J, Livingston, widow of Abel F. Livingston, iate of 
Company K, Seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SOPHIE M. STAAB. 

The bill (H. R. 13967) granting a pension to Sophie M. 
Staab was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Sophie M. Staab, 
helpless and dependent daughter of Frederick Staab, late of 
Company K, Twelfth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN WELCH. 

The bill (H. R. 14554) granting an increase of pension to 
John Welch was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John Welch, 
late of Company B, Twenty-sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THEODORE T. DAVIS. 

The bill (H. R. 18124) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore T. Davis was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Theodore T. Davis, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment 
‘Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOEL GAY. 

The bill (H. R. 18409) granting an increase of pension to 
Joel Gay was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Joel Gay, late 
of Captain Johnston’s independent company, Florida Mounted 
Volunteers, Florida Indian war, and to pay him a pension of 
$1G per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY NAVY. 

The bill (H. R. 19026) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Navy was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Mary Navy, 
widow of John E. Navy, late of Captain Brown’s company, 
Georgia Volunteers, Florida Indian war, and to pay her a pen- 
sion of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ANN W. WHITAKER. 

The bill (H. R. 19276) granting an increase of pension to Ann 
W. Whitaker was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Ann W. 
Whitaker, widow of Horace Whitaker, late of Captain Chest- 
nut’s company, South Carolina Volunteers, Florida Indian war, 
and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The bill was T 8 to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALLEN CROW. 

The bill (H. R. 1206) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen Crow was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Allen Crow, 
late of Company A, Ninety-seventh Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lien 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SUSAN R. STALCUP. 

The bill (H. R. 1238) granting a pension to Susan R. Staleup 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Susan R. Stalcup, widow 
of William B. Stalcup, late of Company A, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of 
$8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DAVID H. HAIR. 

The bill (H. R. 7539) granting an increase of pension to 
David H. Hair was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of David H. 
Hair, late of Company F, Thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PRIOR M. PAVY. 

The bill (H. R. 7543) granting an increase of pension to 
Prior M. Pavy was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Prior M. 
Pavy, late of Company I, One hundred and fortieth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH D. CUMMINS. 


The bill (H. R. 10563) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Cummins was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Joseph D. Cummins, late of Company D, Eighty-eighth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARTIN L. HOLCOMB. 

The bill (H. R. 10604) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin L. Holcomb was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Martin L. Holcomb, late of Company K, Forty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JACOB SHEIL. 


The bill (H. R. 15105) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Sheil was considered as in Committee of the Whole, It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Jacob Sheil, 
late of Company H, Eighteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $36 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN FRICK. 


The bill (H. R. 17632) granting an incyease of pension to John 
Frick was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John Frick, late 
of Company D, Forty-first Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
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fantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES L. GAMBLE. 


The bill (H. R. 18428) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Gamble was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James L. 
Gamble, late of Company C, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantfy, and Company G, Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZA REBECCA SIMS. 


The bill (H. R. 18694) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Rebecca Sims was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Eliza Rebecca Sims, widow of James T. Sims, late of Captain 
Elmore's company, South Carolina Volunteers, Florida Indian 
war, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. N 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COLUMBUS COX. 


The bill (H. R. 19099) granting an increase of pension to 
Columbus Cox was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Columbus 
Cox, late of Company G, First Regiment North Carolina Volun- 
teers, war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRIETTA G. CARTER. 


The bill (H. R. 18904) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta G. Carter was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Henrietta G. Carter, widow of Jonathan H. Carter, late passed 
midshipman, United States Navy, war with Mexico, and to pay 
her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPHINE HARDESTER. 


The bill (H. R. 18997) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Hardester was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Josephine Hardester, widow of Thomas H. A. Hardester, late 
of Company C, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, war 
with Mexico, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY E. MUNDY. 


The bill (H. R. 19061) granting an increase of pension-to 
Mary E. Mundy was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Mary E. 
Mundy, widow of William N. Mundy, late of Captain Childs’s 
company, Goodwyn’s regiment South Carolina Mounted Volun- 
teer Militia, Florida Indian war, and to pay her a pension of 
$12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELLA DONNALD. 


The bill (H. R. 18720) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella Donnald was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Ella Don- 
nald, widow of David L. Donnald, late second lieutenant Com- 
pany E, Palmetto Regiment, South Carolina Volunteers, war 


with Mexico, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu i 


of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LORENZO G. TOMASELLI. 

The bill (H. R. 18772) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorenzo G. Tomaselli was considered as in Committee of the 
‘Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Lorenzo G. Tomaselli, fate of Company K, Thirteenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JULIA A. ABNEY. 


The bill (H. R. 18903) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Abney was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Julia A. 
Abney, widow of William Abney, late of Capt. David Denney’s 
company, South Carolina Militia Volunteers, Florida Indian 
war, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY D. DUFFIELD. 


The bill (H. R. 15547) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry D. Duffield was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Henry D. 
Duffield, late of Company F, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES H. SWEENEY. 


The bill (H. R. 12400) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Sweeney was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Charles H. Sweeney, late captain Company B, One hundred and 
nineteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
me pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN A. BLANTON. 


The bill (H. R. 2223) granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Blanton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John A. Blan- 
ton, late of Company B, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LYTLE M’CRACKEN. 


The bill (H. R. 2229) granting an increase of pension to Lytle 
McCracken was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Lytle Me- 
Cracken, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and Company H, Fourth Regiment Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES T. SAUNDERSON, ALIAS SANDERSON. 


The bill (H. R. 5554) granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Saunderson, alias Sanderson, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name 
of James T. Saunderson, alias Sanderson, late of Company A, 
Second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a 
pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL SHARPLEY. 


The bill (H. R. 8285) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Sharpley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel 
Sharpley, late of Company A, One hundred and nineteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARTIN HALEY. 


The bill (H. R. 10031) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Haley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Martin Haley, 
late of Company C, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LEWIS F. DAVIS. 


The bill (H. R. 10474) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis F. Davis was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Lewis F. 
Davis, late of Company B, Eighteenth Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
‘dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN TL. CLIFTON. 


The bill (H. R. 14505) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Clifton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John L. 
Clifton, late of Companies A and L, Second Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he ig now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HARMON HOUCK. 


The bill (H. R. 15502) granting an increase of pension to 
Harmon Houck was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Harmon 
Houck, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE S. GREEN. 


The bill (H. R. 17393) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. Green was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of George 8. 
Green, late of Company B, Fifty-seventh Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL H. DAVIS. 


The bill (H. R. 18905) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel H. Davis was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel H. 
Davis, late of Company D, Thirty-ninth Regiment Missouri Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH A. WALLER. 


The bill (H. R. 19014) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Waller was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Elizabeth A. Waller, widow of Edward L. Waller, late of Com- 
pany B, District of Columbia and Maryland Volunteers, war 
with Mexico, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CATHERINE WARNOCK, 


The bill (H. R. 19222) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Warnock was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Catherine Warnock, widow of Joseph Warnock, late of Com- 
pany I, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteers, war with Mexico, 
and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SANFORD WEAVER. 


The bill (H. R. 5567) granting an increase of pension to 
Sanford Weaver was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Sanford 
Weaver, late of Company H, Fortieth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN S. M’CLARY. 


The bill (H. R. 9159) granting an increase of pension to John 
S. McClary was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John S. Mc- 
Clary, late quartermaster-sergeant, Thirteenth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a question of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES STAIR, 


The bill (H. R. 11780) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Stair was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Charles Stair, 
late of Company D, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Ar- 
tillery, and to pay him a pension of $36 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN KAMERER. 


The bill (H. R. 11811) granting an increase of pension to John 
Kamerer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of John Kamerer, 
late of Company A, Second Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STEWART M’KENEY. 


The bill (H. R. 13032) granting an increase of pension to Stew- 
art McKeney was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Stewart 
McKeney, late of Company H, Twenty-seventh Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM C. FOX. 


The bill (H. R. 16613) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Fox was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William C. 
Fox, late of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment West Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE E. YAGER. 


The bill (H. R. 17603) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Yager was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of George E. 
Yager, late of Company L, Second Regiment Nebraska Volun- 
teer Infantry, war with Spain, and to pay him a pension of $10 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JONATHAN u. HUNTER. 


The bill (H. R. 18320) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan M. Hunter was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Jonathan M. Hunter, late of Company K, Twentieth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANTHONY W. MILLER. 


The bill (H. R. 19242) granting an increase of pension to An- 
thony W. Miller was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Anthony 
W. Miller, late of Company G, Fifth Regiment Missouri State 
Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES H. CHARLES, 


The bill (H. R. 2714) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Charles was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Charles H. Charles, late of Company A, Eighty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE W. SWADLEY. 


The bill (H. R. 4891) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Swadley was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
George W. Swadley, late of Company G, One hundredth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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FAYETTE E. FORD. 


The bill (H. R. 6181) granting an increase of pension to 
Fayette E. Ford was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Fayette E. 


Ford, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment Minnesota Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. x 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
‘ SAMUEL PALMER. 


The bill (H. R. 12347) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Palmer was considered as in Committee of tlie Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel 
Palmer, late of Company G. Sixteenth Regiment Ilinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. s 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISAAC MAINES. 

The bill (H. R. 14107) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Maines was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Isaac 
Maines, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment Kentueky Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. ; 

JAMES H. WARFORD. 

The bill (H. R. 16399) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Warford was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
James H. Warford, late of Company D, First Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, war with Mexico, and Company G, 
Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him 
a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN H. SMITH. 


The bill (H. R. 16973) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John H. 
Smith, late of Company B. Twenty-sixth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH F. COOK. 

The bill (H. R. 18475) granting an inerease of pension to 
Joseph F. Cook was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Joseph F. 
Cook, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. GORDON. 

The bill (H. R. 18656) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Gordon was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of George W. 
Gordon, late of Company A, Ninety-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MINNA HILDEBRAND. 

The bill (H. R. 18974) granting an increase of pension to 
Minna Hildebrand was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Minna 
Hildebrand, widow of John Ilildebrand, alias John Brinkman, 
late of Company D, Second Regiment New York Volunteer 
Mounted Riffes, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. - 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PETER CRAMER. 

The bill (H. R. 19279) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Cramer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Peter Cra- 
mer, late of Company B, Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HORACE H. SICKLES. 


The bill (H. R. 609) granting an increase of pension to Horace 
. Sickles was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Horace H. 
Sickels, late of Company H, Nineteenth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
| unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN T. HEANEY. 


The bill (H. R. 19053) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Heaney was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John T. 
Heaney, late of Company I, One hundred and fourteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN E. ENGLISH. : 

The bill (H. R. 18001) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. English was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John E. 
English, late of Captain Hawley’s company, First Regiment 
Texas Volunteer Cavalry, war with Mexico, and to pay him a 
pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN N. BURTON 


The bill (H. R. 18836) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Burton was as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John N. 
Burton, late of U. S. S. Fairplay and Great Western, United 
States Navy, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CATHERINE BAUSMAN, 


The bill (H. R. 18587) granting an imerease of pension to 
Catherine Bausman was considered as Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Catherine 
Bausman, widow of Rinehart A. Bausman, late of U. S. S. 
Louisville, and acting master, United States Navy, and to pay 
her a pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SUSAN R. FREEMAN. 


The bill (H. R. 18398) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan R. Freeman was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Susan R. Freeman, widow of Thomas Freeman, late of Con- 
ner’s battalion, Texas Moynted Volunteers, war with Mexico, 
and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES K. DICKINSON. 


The bill (H. R. 17896) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Dickinson was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
James K. Dickinson, late of Company K, Second Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES D. TAYLOR. 


The bill (H. R. 17271) granting an increase of pension to 
James D. Taylor was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James D. 
Taylor, late ef Capt. R. Touzalin’s company, California Volun- 
teers, California Indian disturbances, and to pay him a pension 
of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LEVI M. HALL. 


The bill (H. R. 14774) granting an increase of pension to Levi 
M. Hall was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Levi M. Hall, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Mary- 
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land Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALVA BEEBE, 

The bill (H. R. 14705) granting an increase of pension to Alva 
Beebe was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Alva Beebe, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and to 
pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARIA ©, SHEPPARD. 

The bill (H. R. 14919) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria C. Sheppard was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Maria C. Sheppard, widow of Thomas Sheppard, late of Com- 
pany G, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to 
pay her a pension of $16 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY W. BROWN. 


The bill (H. R. 15063) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry W. Brown was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the. pension roll the name of Henry W. 
Brown, late assistant surgeon Thirty-first Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY L. OVERLEY. 


The bill (H. R. 16571) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Overley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Mary L. 
Overley, widow of Charles L. Overley, late of Company H, Six- 
teenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her 
a pension of $16 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CAROLINE E. PERRY. 


The bill (H. R. 17780) granting a pension to Caroline E. 
Perry was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Caroline E. 
Perry, widow of Louis E. Perry, late of Company A, Second 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and to pay 
her a pension of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional on 
account of each of the minor children of said Louis E. Perry, 
until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANDREW M. LOGAN. 


The bill (H. R. 18092) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew M. Logan was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Andrew M. Logan, late of Company I, Second Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL DAILEY. 


The bill (H. R. 18462) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Dailey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Samuel 
Dailey, late of Company H, Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. f 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT L. FULTON. 


The bill (H. R. 18624) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert L. Fulton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Robert L. 
Fulton, late of Company K, One hundred and twenty-fifth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PATRICK FITZGERALD. 


The bill (H. R. 18784) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Fitzgerald was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Patrick Fitzgerald, late of Company L, Sixteenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN E. MINNICK. 


The bill (H. R. 18974) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Minnick was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John E. 
Minnick, late of Company B, One hundred and fifty-seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a 
pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANDREW P. GLASPIE. 


The bill (H. R. 19495) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew P. Glaspie was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Andrew P. Glaspie, late of Company H, Seventh Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HELEN d. POWELL, 


The bill (H. R. 1507) granting a pension to Helen G. Powell 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Helen G. Powell, widow 
of Isaac P. Powell, late captain Company G, and major One 
hundred and forty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay her a pension of $20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENBY D. JORDAN, 


The bill (H. R. 1507) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
D. Jordan was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Henry D. Jor- 
dan, late of Company A, Seventeenth Regiment Vermont Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SATURNIN JASNOWSKI. 


The bill (H. R. 2410) granting an increase of pension to Satur- 
nin Jasnowski was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Saturnin 
Jasnowski, late second lieutenant Company D, Twenty-seyenth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LEAH BEDFORD. 


The bill (H. R. 2867) granting an increase of pension to Leah 
Bedford was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Leah Bedford, 
widow of John Bedford, late second lieutenant Company C, 
Second Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and to pay her a pen- 
sion of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NICHOLAS KARNS. 


The bill (H. R. 7910) granting an increase of pension to 
Nicholas Karns was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Nicholas 
Karns, late of Company B, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DAVID BUSSEY, ALIAS GEORGE BROWN. 


The bill (H. R. 10224) granting an increase of pension to 
David Bussey, alias George Brown, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the 
name of David Bussey, alias George Brown, late of Company G, 
Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiy- 
ing. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JORDAN H. BANKS. 


The bill (H. R. 11217) granting an increase of pension to 
Jordan H. Banks was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Jordan H. 
Banks, late of Company F, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMMA FOX, 


The bill (H. R. 12013) granting a pension to Emma Fox was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension roll the name of Emma Fox, widow of Joseph S. 
Fox, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment, and Company G, 
Twenty-third Regiment, Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and to 
pay her a pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PATRICK CONLIN. 


The bill (H. R. 7226) for the relief of Patrick Conlin was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secre- 
tary of War to place the name of Patrick Conlin on the records 
as a member of Company I, Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and grant him an honorable discharge, to date 
from September 1, 1865. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


E. J, KOLB, ALIAS E. J. KULB. 


The bill (H. R. 18900) correcting the military record of E. J. 
Kolb, alias E. J. Kulb, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It directs the Secretary of War to correct the military 
record of E. J. Kolb, alias E. J. Kulb, late private in Company 
F, Forty-sixth Pennsylvania Infantry Volunteers, and issue 
to him an honorable discharge. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN. 


The bill (S. 4235) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Sullivan was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word “First,” to strike out 
„Battalion“ and insert“ Regiment; and in line 8, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “ fifty” and insert “ thirty;” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Daniel 
Sullivan, late of Company B, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


OAKALEY RANDALL. 


The bill (S. 6259) granting an increase of pension to Oakley 
Randall was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, before the name “ Randall,” to strike 
out “Oakley” and insert Oakaley;“ and in line 8, before 
the word “ dollars,” to strike out thirty“ and insert “ twenty- 
four; “ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Oakaley 
Randall, late of Company P, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 524 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Oakaley Randall.” 


JOSEPH P. GARLAND. 


The bill (S. 4174) granting an increase of pension to J. P. 
Garland was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, after the word “of” where it occurs 


the first time, to strike out the initial “J.” and insert Joseph; “ 
in line 6, before the word Company,” to strike out “of” and 
insert “captain;” and in line 8, before the word “ dollars,” 
to strike out “forty” and insert “thirty;” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the Di ban pay and limitations of the peoa laws, the name of Joseph 
P. Garland, late captain Company D, Twenty-first Regiment Maine 


pan; 
Volunteer and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he H now receiving. eat 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph P. Garland.” 


JOHN H. MULLEN. 


The bill (S. 4695) granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Mullen was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, before the word “ Company,” to strike 
out “of” and ‘insert “captain;” in the same line, after the 
word “Company,” to strike out the letter “B” and insert 
„;“ and in line 8, before the word “ dollars,” to strike out 
rene aye and insert “forty;” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John 
H. ullen, late captain Company C, Twelfth Regiment Connecticut 


Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a panalo at the rate of $40 per 
month In Heu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. CLAPP. I move to amend the amendment by striking 

out “forty ” and inserting “ sixty.” 
tan McCUMBER. I suggest to the Senator that he put it 

at $50. 

Mr. CLAPP. Rather than have any discussion I accept the 
suggestion. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments as amended were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MATHEW KERWIN. 


The bill (S. 4865) granting an increase of pension to Mathew 
Kerwin was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word “dollars,” to strike 
out “ thirty“ and insert “ twenty-four;” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mathew 
Kerwin, late of CompanY 2h Forty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 


unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


HILLARY BEYER. 


The bill (S. 5547) granting an increase of pension to Hillary 
Beyer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 6, before the word “ Company,” to strike 
out “of” and insert “first lieutenant;“ so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 
Hillary Beyer, late first lieutenant Company H, Ninetieth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES DEAREY. 


The bill (S. 6339) granting an increase of pension to James 
Dearey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
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an amendment, in line 8, before the word “dollars,” to strike 
out “fifty” and insert “forty;’ so as to read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 
James rey, late of Company D, Second ment Minnesota Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. ; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARETTA E. HUTCHINS. 


The bill (H. R. 14500) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaretta E. Hutchins was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Margaretta E. Hutchins, widow of Moses F. Hutchins, late of 
Company I, Twelfth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infan- 
ry, and to pay her a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
s now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the de th of 
Ernest B. Hutchins, helpless and dependent son of said Moses F. 
flutchins, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Margaretta E. Hutchins, the name of said Ernest B. Hutchins 
shall be placed on the pension roll at $12 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Margaretta E. Hutchins. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES S. WHITLOCK. 


The bill (S. 6148) granting an increase of pension to James 
S. Whitlock was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James S. 
Whitlock, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

GEORGE B. BARNES. 


The bill (S. 4185) granting an increase of pension to George 
B. Barnes was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of George B. 
Barnes, late of Company F, One hundred and eighty-sixth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

J. DILLON TURNER. 

The bill (S. 4345) granting an increase of pension to J. Dillon 
Turner was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of J. Dillon 
Turner, late of Company I, One hundred and fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ETHAN A. WILLEY. 


The bill (H. R. 5834) granting an increase of pension to 
Ethan A. Willey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Ethan A. 
Willey, late of Company G, Ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISAAC A. M’CULLEY. 

The bill (H. R. 11841) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac A, McCulley was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Isaac A. McCulley, late of Company H, Second Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES E. TOMPKINS. 

The bill (H. R. 15542) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Tompkins was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Charles E. Tompkins, late of Company A, First Regiment Cali- 
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fornia Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES T. RAMBO. 


The bill (H. R. 18504) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Rambo was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James T. 
Rambo, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN H. BRADBERRY. 


The bill (H. R. 18623) granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Bradberry was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John H. Brad- 
berry, late of Company K, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES MURPHY. 


The bill (H. R. 18790) granting an increase of pension to 
James Murphy was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James 
Murphy, late of Company E, Thirtieth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SARAH A. DAWSON. 


The bill (H. R. 18813) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Dawson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Sarah A. 
Dawson, widow of William H. Dawson, late of Company H, 
One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $16 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WAKELAND HEBYFORD. 


The bill (H. R. 4599) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Wakeland Heryford was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, to insert at the end of the bill the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall accrue by 
virtue of the passage of this act. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion from the 
milit. record of Wakeland Heryford, late private of Light Battery K, 


First Regiment of Artillery, and grant him an honorable discharge: 
Provided, That, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


TAYLOR WARE. 


The bill (H. R. 13836) for the relief of Taylor Ware was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported rom the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, to insert at the end of the bill the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall accrue by 
virtue of the passage of this act. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That Taylor Ware be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged as a privat of Company D, Fifty-second 
United States Colored Infantry Volunteers, as of date of Jul 17, 1864, 
and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue a discharge in 
accordance with this act: Provided, That no pay, ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
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WILLIAM SAPHAR. 


The bill (H. R. 9238) for the relief of William Saphar was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, to insert at the end of the bill the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall accrue by 

virtue of the passage of this act. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That William shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably —— from the mili service 
of the United States as a private of Company F, Seventh Regiment 


United States Veteran Volun 5 on a tn 14th day of December, 
1865: Provided, That no pay, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


RUSSELL SAVAGE, 


The bill (H. R. 5509) for the relief of Russell Savage was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, to insert at the end of the bill the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That no pa: 
virtue of the passage o 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to amend the records of the War ne 
in such manner as to show that Russell Savage, a 1 3 L. 
Fourth Regiment Tennessee Cavalry Volunteers, was the 
9th day of April, 1864, and was mustered into the 77 5 April 21, 
5 and that he was honorably discharged at Nashville, Tenn., on 

e ist day of August, 1865: Provided, That, etc. 

onthe amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM P. KNOWLTON. 


The bill (H. R. 6963) granting a pension to William P. 
Knowlton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 7, after the word “ Infantry,” to insert 

“and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per mon ;” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the — — be, — 5 he to 
hereby, authorized and direct d to place on the pension roll, sub 

the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of fiiam 
- P. Knowiton, late of A os nee E, Fifteenth ment United States 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The e e was agreed to. 8 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MARY WHISLER. 


The bill (H. R. 14930) granting a pension to Mary Whisler 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 9, before the word “dollars,” to strike 
out twelve“ and insert “sixteen;” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to paeo on the pension roll, sub; to 
the provisions and limitations of on laws, ne name of Mary 
Whisler, helpless and dependent daughter of George W. Whisler, late 


of Company F. md Regiment-Missouri Volunteer Caval and 
her a pension at the rate of $16 per month. aly ad 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN BRADFORD. 

The bill (H. R. 19255) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bradford was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes œ place on the pension roll the name of John Brad- 
ford, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment New Jersey Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 


pay, 7 C or other emoluments shall accrue by 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CERTIFICATES OF NATURALIZATION. 


The bill (H. R. 18713) to validate certain certificates of 
naturalization was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Immigra- 
tion with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 1, line 10, after 
the word “section,” to strike out “but shall not be by this act 
eee validated or legalized” and to insert the following pro- 

so: 

Provided, That in all such Nom applications shall be made for new 
naturalization certificates, and when Toe. oh same are granted, upon com- 
. — with the — — ee of sald act of 1903, they Shall relate back to 
defective certificates, and citizenship shall be deemed to have been 
perfected at the date of the defective certificate. 
So as to make the section read: 


That naturalization certificates issued after the act A 9 ves March 3. 
1903, entitled “An act to ate the immigration aliens inte the 
United States,” went Into ect, which fail to show that the courts 
issuing said certificates complied with the irements of section 39 
of said act, but which were otherwise lawfully issued, are hereby de- 
clared to be as valid as though said certificates complied with said section: 
Provided, That in all such cases applications shall be made for new 
naturalization certificates, and when the same are granted, u 
to ‘the with — provisions of said act of ages Syd shall relate back 
the defective certifica and citizenship shall be deemed to have 
at the date of the defective certificate. 


wech amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, section 2, line 8, after 
the word “ from,” to strike out “any court haying a clerk and a 
seal” and insert “the criminal court of Cook County, III;“ so 
as to make the section read: 


Sec. 2. That all the records rela 
tions of “Intention to e citizens of the United States, and all cer- 
tificates of naturalization filed, 8 or issued prior to the time 
when this act takes effect in or from the criminal court of Cook 
ray III., shall for Py a pupeo be deemed to be and to have been 

filed, recorded, or issued by a court with jurisdiction to naturalize 
1 Dae, shall not ‘be by this act further validated or legalized. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF INTERNAL-REVENUE STAMPS IN PORTO RICO, 


The bill (H. R. 15071) to provide means for the sale of in- 
ternal-revenue stamps in the island of Porto Rico was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that all 
United States internal-reyenue taxes now imposed by law on 
articles of Porto Rican manufacture coming into the United 
States for consumption or sale may hereafter be paid by affix- 
ing to such articles before shipment thereof a proper United 
States internal-revenue stamp detioting such payment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES N. ROBINSON AND SALLIE B. M’COMB. 


The bill (H. R. 10610) for the relief of James Robinson and 
Sallie B. MeComb was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, in line 5, after the words “sum of,” to 
strike out “ five thousand” and insert “two thousand five hun- 
dred,” and on page 2, line 1, after the words “sum of,” to strike 
out “five thousand” and insert “two thousand five hundred ;” 
so as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, ete., oe the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authcrized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise A2 tate the sum of $3) og to James N. Robin- 
son and Sallie B. McComb, of — on County, I on account of dam- 
ages sustained by them because of the wrongta confiscation by the 
ited States of 335 acres of land and $300 promissory notes, all 
the property < of the said James N. Robinson and Sallie B. McComb, and 
the sum of $2,500 is hereby appropriated for such purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


LOAN OF NAVAL EQUIPMENT. 


The bill (H. R. 14975) amending chapter 863, volume 31, of 
the Statutes at Large was considered 2s in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to amend the statute referred to so as to 
authorize the President, upon the application of the governor of 
any State having seacoast line or bordering on one or more of 
the Great Lakes, to direct the Secretary of the Navy to furnish 
to one well-established military school in that State, desiring to 


n com- 


to naturalization, all declara- 
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afford its cadets instruction in elementary seamanship, one fully 
equipped man-of-war’s cutter for every 25 cadets in actual at- 
tendance, and such other equipment as may be spared and be 
deemed adequate for instruction in elementary seamanship. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN M’CAULEY, ALIAS JOHN H. HAYES. 


The bill (H. R. 15140) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the naval record of John McCauley, alias John H. Hayes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
Secretary of the Navy to remove the charge of desertion now 
borne on the records of the Navy Department, against the name 
of John McCauley, alias John H. Hayes, late of the U. S. S. 
Agawam. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMMA K. TOURGEE. 


The bill (S. 4880) granting a pension to Emma K. Tourgée, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
= amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert : 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws the name of Emma K. Tourgée, widow 
of Albion W. Tourgée, late of Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and first lieutenant Company One 
hundred and fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pensioj at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that she now re- 
ceiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an 
increase of pension to Emma K. Tourgée.” 


FRANCIS D. GARNSEY. 

The bill (S. 6359) granting an increase of pensfon to F. D. 
Garnsey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The 
bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word “of” where it occurs the 
first time, to strike out the letter“ F“ and insert Francis; ” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Francis 
D. Garnsey, late of Company C, Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 dollars per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an 
increase of pension to Francis D. Garnsey.” 


JOSEPHINE 8S. JONES. 


The bill (S. 5042) granting an increase of pension to Jose- 
phine S. Jones was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Josephine S. Jones, widow 
of Samuel E. Jones, late second lieutenant Company I, First Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and Twelfth Independent Battery, 
Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ELLEN BERNARD LEE. 


The bill (S. 5104) granting a pension to Ellen Bernard Lee 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word “ dollars,” to strike 
out “one hundred” and insert “ fifty; ” so as to make the bil! 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to piaca on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ellen 


Bernard Lee, widow of Fitzhugh Lee, late brigadier-general, United 
States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH JOHNSTON. 

The bill (S. 6367) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Johnston was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is is hereby, authorized 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Joseph Johnston, late of 
Captain Cox's company, Georgia Volunteers, Cherokee Indian disturb- 
ances, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JOHN M’DONOUGH. 

The bill (S. 6381) granting an increase of pension to John 
McDonough was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word “ dollars,” to strike 
out “ forty ” and insert “ thirty; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pince on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the nsion laws, the name of 
John McDonough, late of Battery A, First Regiment Rhode Island Vol- 
unteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


HENRY B. WILLHELMY, 


The bill (S. 4866) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
B. Willhelmy was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Henry B. Will- 
helmy, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $80 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF SAMUEL LEE, DECEASED. 


The bill (H. R. 850) making appropriation to pay to the 
legal representatives of the estate of Samuel Lee, deceased, to 
wit, Samuel Lee, Anna Lee Andrews, Clarence Lee, Robert 
Lee, Harry A. Lee, and Phillip Lee, heirs at law, in full for any 
claim for pay and allowances made by reason of the election of 
said Lee to the Forty-seventh Congress and his services therein, 
was announced as the next business in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the bill be passed over, in the 
absence of the Senators from South Carolina. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator withhold his objection 
until I offer an amendment? I offer an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert what I send to the 
desk. 

Mr. FULTON. I dislike to object to the bill, because I re- 
ported it myself 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand there is an objection, but I 
wish to offer an amendment and then let it go over under the 
objection. 

Mr. FULTON. That is all right. I felt it was incumbent 
upon me to say that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that it be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed, 
and the bill will go over. 

EPHRAIM D. ACHEY. 

The bill (H. R. 1143) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephraim D. Achey was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Ephraim D. Achey, late of Company G, Seventy-ninth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of , 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARIA ROGERS. 


The bill (H. R. 19670) granting a pension to Maria Rogers 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
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place on the pension roll the name of Maria Rogers, widow of | crossings on the line of the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 


Francis Rogers, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MEERILL JOHNSON. 

The bill (H. R. 2789) granting an increase of pension to Mer- 
rill Johnson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Merrill John- 
son, late first lieutenant Company B, Eleventh Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELI CERO. 

The bill (H. R. 2772) granting an increase of pension to Eli 
Cero was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Eli Cero, late of 
Company H, Second Battalion, Fourteenth Regiment United 
States Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GORDON A. THURBER. 

The bill (H. R. 15856) granting a pension to Gordon A. Thur- 
ber was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Gordon A. Thurber, late 
of Company E, First Regiment Colorado Volunteer Infantry, 
war with Spain, and to pay him a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EDNA BUCHANAN. 

The bill (H. R. 7546) granting a pension to Edna Buchanan 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Edna Buchanan, widow 
of William P. Buchanan, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment 
Indiana Legion, and to pay her a pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HARRIET WEATHERBY. 

The bill (H. R. 18816) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Weatherby was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Harriet Weatherby, widow of Henry C. Weatherby, late of Cap- 
tain Page’s company, Massachusetts Militia, in the war of 1812, 
and to pay her a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. j - 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DAVID r. KIMBALL. 

The bill (H. R. 6944) granting an increase of pension to 
David P. Kimball was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of David P. 
Kimball, late of Company M, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXTENSION OF KALORAMA ROAD NW. 


The bill (H. R. 180) authorizing the extension of Kalorama 
road NW. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXTENSION AND WIDENING OF SHERMAN AVENUE. 

The bill (H. R. 18666) to provide for the reassessment of 
benefits in the matter of the extension and widening of Sherman 
avenue, in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GRADE CHANGES IN CONSTRUCTION OF UNION STATION. 


The bill -(H. R. 14511) amendatory of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for payment of damages on account of changes 
of grade due to the construction of the Union Station, District 
of Columbia,” approved April 22, 1904, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The bill (H. R. 17452) to provide for payment of damages on 
account of changes in grade due to the elimination of grade 


ington Railroad Company was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS W. HIGGINS. 


The bill (H. R. 1572) for the relief of Thomas W. Higgins was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay 
$350 to Thomas W. Higgins, late major, Seventy-third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, for the loss of two horses killed in 
battle during the war for the suppression of the rebellion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FEDERAL COURTS AT EUREKA, CAL. 


The bill (H. R. 19522) establishing regular terms of the 
United States circuit and district courts of the northern dis- 
trict of California at Eureka, Cal., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judici- 
ary with an amendment, on page 1, section 1, beginning in line 
8, to strike out the proviso as follows: 


Provided, however, That Humboldt County, Cal. 
suitable place in which to hold said court, free of 
penses, until such time as the United States shall 
a place in which to hold the same. 

So as to make the section read: 

That there shall be one term each of the United States district and 
circuit courts for the northern district of California held in the city 
of Eureka, Cal., in each year from and after the passage of this act, 
said term to begin on the third Monday in July and continue as long 
as the business may require. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


ELLA E. KENNEY. 


The bill (S. 6471) granting an increase of pension to Ella 
E. Kenney was considered as in Committee of the Whole It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Ella E. Ken- 
ney, widow of Gilbert A. Kenney, late of Company K, Tenth 
Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and Company O, 
Second Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay 
we s pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


shall furnish a 
all and 
make provisions 


JOHN K. HART. 


The bill (H. R. 16875) granting an increase of pension to 
John K. Hart was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John K. 
Hart, late of Company C, One hundred and second Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pen- 
sion of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported, to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSHUA HOLCOMB. 


The bill (H. R. 4967) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Holcomb was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Joshua 
Holcomb, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment Tennessee Vol- 
unteers, war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM c. HOOVER. 

The bill (H. R. 19245) granting an Increase of pension to Wil- 
liam C. Hoover was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of William C. 
Hoover, late of Captain Clarkson’s Company F, Third Regiment 
Missouri Mounted Volunteer Infantry, war with Mexico, and 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FLEMING H. FREELAND. 

The bill (H. R. 14257) granting an increase of pension to 
Fleming H. Freeland was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Fleming H. Freeland, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment 
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Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES W. LOOMIS, 


The bill (H. R. 9101) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Loomis was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James W. 
Loomis, late of Company F. Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DAVID W. FARRINGTON. 


The bill (H. R. 10267) granting an increase of pension to 
David W. Farington was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
David W. Farington, late of Company F, Second Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay. him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH SLAGG. 


The bill (H. R. 8214) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Slagg was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Joseph Slagg, 
late of Company D, Twenty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DEBORAH J. PRUITT. 


The bill (H. R. 14211) granting an increase of pension to De- 
borah J. Pruitt was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Deborah J. 
Pruitt, widow of Samuel Pruitt, late of Company C, Twenty- 
fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a 
pension of $16 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY A. HALL. 


The bill (H. R. 19533) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Hall was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Mary A. 
Hall, widow of James S. Hall, late captain, Signal Corps, 
United States Army, and to pay her a pension of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN F. MORRIS. 


The bill (H. R. 4659) granting an increase of pension to John 
F. Morris was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John F. 
Morris, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment Rhode Island Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


SETH DAVIS. 


The bill (H. R. 12892) granting an honorable discharge to 
Seth Davis was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment, to strike out “ That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to revoke the order 
dishonorably discharging from the service Seth Davis, first lieu- 
tenant Company E, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to issue to him an honorable discharge to date from 
April 23, 1866; and the said Davis shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States on said date” and insert “ That 
Seth Davis shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a first lieutenant, Company E, Fourth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, on April 23, 1866;” so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Seth Davis shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a first lieutenant, Company E, Fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, on April 23, 1866: Provided, That no pay, 
bounty, or other emoluments shall become due or payable by virtue 
of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MARION F. HALBERT. 


The bill (H. R. 1148) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion F. Halbert was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Marion F. Halbert, late of Company A, Fifty-second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LEWIS MARQUIS. 


The bill (H. R. 19389) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Marquis was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Lewis 
Marquis, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CYNTHIA A. COMPTON. 


The bill (H. R. 15945) granting a pension to Cynthia A. 
Compton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Cynthia A. 
Compton, widow of Jonathan W. Compton, late of Company K, 
First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and to pay 
her a pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HIRAM B. THOMAS, 


The bill (H. R. 1836) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram B. Thomas was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Hiram B. Thomas, late of Company I, Thirty-seventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LOUISA STORY. 


The bill (H. R. 18769) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Story was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Louisa 
Story, widow of Thomas Story, late of Capt. Thomas Met- 
calf's company, Kentucky Militia, war of 1812, and to pay her 
a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reportéd to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH C. KENNEDY. 


The bill (H. R. 19337) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth C. Kennedy was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Elizabeth C. Kennedy, widow of Duncan Kennedy, late captain, 
United States Navy, and to pay her a pension of $40 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

; ; ERNEST LANGENECK. 


The bill (H. R. 19091) granting an increase of pension to 
Ernest Langeneck was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Ernest 
Langeneck, late of Company F, Seventeenth Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $36 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SARAH JANE DOUGHERTY. 


The bill (H. R. 19538) granting an increase of. pension to 
Sarah Jane Dougherty was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Sarah Jane Dougherty, widow of John P. Dougherty, late of 
Company E, Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry, war 
with Mexico, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NEWTON MOORE. 


The bill (H. R. 16411) granting an increase of pension to New- 
ton Moore was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
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proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Newton Moore, 
late of Company B, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer In- 
fantry, war with Mexico, and Company K, Thirty-seventh Regl- 
ment Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or. 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. ; 
JOHN B. JOHNSON. 

The bill (H. R. 2212) granting a pension to John B. Johnson 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of John B. Johnson, late of 
Commissary Department, United States Army, and to pay him a 
pension of $20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES M. FOLLIN. 

The bill (H. R. 18543) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Follin was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of James M. 
_ Follin, late of Company K, Seventy-ninth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NAMES OF CERTAIN SAILING VESSELS. 

The bill (H. R.-17600) to grant authority to change the names 
of certain sailing vessels was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WHITE RIVER (ARKANSAS) LOCK AND DAM. 

The bill (H. R. 18596) to enable the Secretary of War to per- 
mit the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the 
White River, Arkansas, and for other purposes, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

COLDWATER RIVER BRIDGE, IN MISSISSIPPI. 
Phe bill (H. R. 20097) to authorize the board of supervisors 
of Coahoma County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Cold- 
water River was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
‘JAMES DEVLIN. 


The bill (H. R. 6492) to correct the military record of James 
Deylin was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to grant an honorable discharge in lieu of the discharge 
heretofore granted to James Devlin, of the county of Kings, 
State of New York, late a hospital steward in the United States 
Army; but no pay, bounty, or other emolument shall become 
due or payable by virtue of the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SPILLARD F. HORRALL. 


The bill (H. R. 1217) granting an increase of pension to Spil- 
lard F. Horrall was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Spillard F. 
Horrall, late second and first lieutenant Company G, Forty- 
second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a 
pension of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISUM GWIN. 

The bill (H. R. 7254) granting an increase of pension to Isum 
Gwin was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Isum Gwin, late 
captain Company D, Eightieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. z 


MOSES S. ROCKWOOD. 


The bill (H. R. 19033) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses S. Rockwood was considered as in Committee of the 


Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Moses S. Rockwood, late of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, Third Regi- 
ment Veteran Reserve Corps, and to pay him a pension of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ODOM BUTLER. 


The bill (H. R. 13318) granting an increase of pension to 
Odom Butler was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Odom But- 
ler, late of Company I, Sixty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OSBERT p. DICKEY. 


The bill (H. R. 17015) granting an increase of pension to 
Osbert D. Dickey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Osbert D. 
Dickey, late of Company L, First Regiment United States Vet- 
eran Volunteer Engineers, and to pay him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STEPHEN A. WEST. 


The bill (S. 6082) for the relief of Stephen A. West was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment, to insert at the end of the bill the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That no bounty, or other emoluments shall b. 
virtue of the passage Pt this ment S satanic SEERA 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is Herel: 
required to remove the charge of desertion now standing on the rolls 
against the said Stephen A. West, as private of Compan C, Eighteenth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and of Compan; s Ravontyracventh 


Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to grant him an honorable dis- 
charge from said service: Provided, That, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMOS DAHUFF. 


The bill (S. 265) to correct the record of discharge of Amos 
Dahuff was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That Amos Dahuff shall herafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
eaptain of Company x Twelfth Indiana Cavalry Volunteers, on Feb- 


ruary 19, 1865: Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emoluments 
shall become due or payable by virtue of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an 
honorable discharge to Amos Dahuff.” 


SUBPORT OF SUPERIOR, WIS. 


The bill (H. R. 19519) to extend the privileges of the seventh 
section of the act approved June 10, 1880, to the subport of 
Superior, Wis., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


> BRIDGE ACROSS YAZOO RIVER; MISSISSIPPI. 


The bill (H. R. 11030) to authorize the counties of Yazoo and 
Holmes to construct a bridge across Yazoo River, Mississippi, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JEROME L. BROWN. 


The bill (H. R. 7871) granting an increase of pension to Je- 
rome L. Brown was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Jerome L. 
Brown, late of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES W. TIMMS. 


The bill (H. R. 7652) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Timms was considered as in Committee of the 
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Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Charles W. Timms, late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HEMAN A. HARRIS. 

The bill (H. R. 11888) granting an increase of pension to 
Heman A. Harris was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes td place on the pension roll the name of Heman A. 
Harris, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

* dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
y IRA PALMER. ; 

The bill (H. R. 8215) granting an increase of pension to Ira 
Palmer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Ira Palmer, late 
of Company ©, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to 
pay him a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BEVERLY M’K. LACEY. 


The bill (H. R. 19604) granting an increase of pension to 
Beverly McK. Lacey was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Beverly McK. Lacey, late of Company D, Battalion Miss'ssippi 
Volunteer Rifles, war with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF OKLAHOMA. 


The bill (H. R. 17186) granting to the Territory of Oklahoma, 
for the use and benefit of the University Preparatory School of 
the Territory of Oklahoma, section 33, in township No. 26 north 
of range No. 1 west of the Indian meridian, in Kay County, 
Okla., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 


The bill (H. R. 15442) to establish a Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule for the 
naturalization of aliens throughout the United States was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. NELSON. That is a very lengthy and important bill, and 
it ought to go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will lie over without preju- 
dice at the request of the Senator from Minnesota. 

FRANCES BECKER. 

The bill (II. R. 18911) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances Becker was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Frances 
Becker, widow of Ferdinand Becker, late of Company E, 
Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany G, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and to pay her a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SARAH v. MALONE. 

The bill (H. R. 19043) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah V. Malone was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Sarah V. 
Malone, widow of James R. Malone, late second lieutenant Com- 
pany E, Battalion Alabama Volunteers, war with Mexico, and 
to pay her a pension of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SUSAN C. SMITH. 


The bill (H. R. 19047) granting an increase of pension to 
Susau C. Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Susan C. 
Smith, widow of Jordan Smith, late of Capt. Jesse Thomas's 
company, Georgia Militia Volunteers, war of 1812, and to pay 
her a pension of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LARSEY BOLT. 

The bill (H. R. 19130) granting an increase of pension to 
Larsey Bolt was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Larsey Bolt, 
widow of Martin Bolt, late of Company D, Battalion Georgia 
Mounted Volunteers, war with Mexico, and to pay her a pen 
sion of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JANE ELIZABETH KERR. 


The bill (H. R. 19177) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Elizabeth Kerr was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Jane Elizabeth Kerr, widow of Jerome B. Kerr, late of Com- 
pany I, First Regiment Mississippi Vo.unteer Infantry, war 
with Mexico, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMMA BYLES. 

The bill (H. R. 19221) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Byles was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Emma 
Byles, widow of William H. Byles, late of Company B, Tenth 
Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pen- 
sion of $16 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time. and passed. 

CHARLES H. THOMPSON. 

The bill (H. R. 19258) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Thompson was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Charles H. Thompson, late of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES M. LYON. 

The bill (S. 5402) granting an increase of pension to C. M. 
Lyon was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an 5 to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
nsert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the visions and 
limitations of the pannon laws, the name of Charles M. Lyon, late cap- 
tain Company I, Forty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles M. Lyon.” 


JEROME LANG. 


The bill (H. R. 14163) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome Lang was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Jerome 
Lang, late of Companies A and F, Fifty-fifth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARGARET S. MILLER. 

The bill (H. R. 19659) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret S. Miller was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word “ dollars,” to strike 
out “sixteen” and insert “twelvye;” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mar- 

ret g Miller, widow of Charles H. Miller, late of Company I, Second 


egiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a potion at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. : 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
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LOUIS H. GEIN. 


The bill (H. R. 1549) granting an increase of pension to Louis 
H. Gein was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Louis H. Gein, 
late second lieutenant Company F, Fifty-fifth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH SCOTT. 

The bill (H. R. 17732) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Scott was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Joseph Scott, 
late of Company I, Second Regiment Mississippi Volunteers, war 
with Mexico, and to pay him a pension of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN W. COATES. 

The bill (H. R. 18544) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Coates was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of John W. 
Coates, late of Company I, Fiftieth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Engineers, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

* The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MARIA A. MAHER. 

The bill (H. R. 18606) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria A. Maher was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Maria A. 
Maher, widow of Michael Maher, late of detachment of Ord- 
nance Corps, United States Army, and to pay her a pension of 
$16 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EFFINGHAM VANDERBURGH. 


The bill (H. R. 19118) granting an increase of pension to 
Effingham Vanderburgh was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Effingham Vanderburgh, late of Company I, First Regiment 
New York Volunteer Engineers, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. LAKING. 

The bill (H. R. 6201) granting an inerease of pension to 
George W. Laking was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of George W. 
Laking, late of Company H, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
ates to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NICHOLAS SCHUE. 

The bill (H. R. 18657) granting an incfease of pension to 
Nicholas Schue was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Nicholas 
Schue, late of Companies E and D, Thirteenth Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
déred to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMANTHA B. MARSHALL, 


The bill (H. R. 19317) granting an increase of pension to 
Samantha B. Marshall was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of 
Samantha B. Marshall, widow of David R. Marshall, late of 
Company A, Twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and to pay her a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PHILIP KILLEY. 

The bill (H. R. 19852) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Killey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Philip Killey, 
late of Company G, One hundred and twelfth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ORRIN S. RARICK. 


The bill (H. R. 19686) granting an increase of pension to 
Orrin S. Rarick was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Orrin S. 
Rarick, late captain Company B, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


DAYID DIRCK. 


The bill (H. R. 18482) granting an increase of pension to 
David Dirck was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of David Dirck, 
late of Company B, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL MORRISSEY. 


The bill (H. R. 675) granting an increase of pension to Dan- 
iel Morrissey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Daniel 
Morrissey, late first lieutenant Company F, Twenty-fourth Reg- 
iment New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ASA G. BROOKS. 


The bill (H. R. 19100) granting an increase of pension to 
Asa G. Brooks was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Asa G. 
Brooks, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment New York. Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ENOCH M’CABE. 


The bill (H. R. 2014) granting an increase of pension to 
Enoch McCabe was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Enoch 
McCabe, late of Company G, Ninety-fifth Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH KIRCHER. 


The bill (H. R. 19662) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Kircher was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Joseph 
Kircher, late of Company D, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and to pay him a pension of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TAYLOR BATES, ALIAS BAITS. 


<= 


The bill (H. R. 16575) granting a pension to Taylor Bates, 
alias Baits, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Taylor Bates, 
alias Baits, late of Michael Gilbreath’s company, Alabama 
Scouts and Guides, and to pay him a pension of $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CAVE RIVER, LOUISIANA. 


The bill (H. R. 7083) to repeal section 5, chapter 1482, act of 
March 8, 1905, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to inquire if the bill declares 
Cave River to be navigable? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was declared by a former act non- 
navigable, but this repeals that act inasmuch as the river is 
navigable. It was so represented to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. MALLORY. Does the Senator know whether the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Fostrr] favors the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Fos- 
TER] gave that statement to the committee. It was under the 
force of that statement that the bill was reported favorably. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. This completes the Calendar of 
bills to be considered under the unanimous-consent agreement. 
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RETURN OF BILLS FROM THE HOUSE. 


Mr. WARREN. Certain bills have passed the Senate and 
gone to the House, and the items have also been passed in the 
Army appropriation bill. I desire to have those bills recalled, 
and therefore I submit a resolution. 

The resolution was considered, by ananimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the e bee be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 1304) for the con- 
1 of a 99 and approaches to the national cemetery at 

lisbury, C.; the bill (S. 5288) appropriating $5,000 to Iinclose 
and A “the monument on the Moores Creek battlefield, North Car- 
olina, and the bill (S. 5484) authorizing the Secretary of War to ac- 
cept ‘the tract of land at or near Greeneville, Tenn.. where lie the re- 
mains of Andrew Johnson, late President of the United States, and 
establishing the same as a "tfourth-class national cemetery; the matters 
covered by the said bills havin 06. deen Included in the Army appropria- 
tion bill approved June 12, 19 


Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o'clock and 44 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 26, 
1906, at 11 o’colck à. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, June 25, 1906. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 

The Journal of 5 proceedings was read and ap- 
Proved. 


. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at 6 o’clock to-day the House take a recess until 8 o'clock this 
evening and continue in session until not later than 11 o'clock 
for the purpose of debate, and that nothing shall be in order 
except general debate in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union on the bill (H. R. 19750) an act to sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of revenue, the pur- 
pose being to have general debate in the interest of some gen- 
tlemen who think they have a special message to the country 
at this time. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Why should this evening’s session be for 
debate only? Do you mean that nobody will be here except 
those gentlemen who desire to speak? Why should not this 
be an open session for the transaction of ordinary business? 
I think gentlemen can afford to have one night's session’ for 
the transaction of general business. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, this night is especially for debate upon 
this bill. There is great pressure for political debate, and it 
has been suggested from time to time that there should be an 
opportunity. Now, this is for this evening, and some other even- 
ing the gentleman might make his own proposition. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I hope the gentleman will modify his propo- 
sition, so as to be a reasonable proposition. 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not modify it at this time. 

NI. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to find out what 
dis going on. 

The SPEAKER. The point is made by the gentleman from 
New York that the House is not in order so that it can intelli- 
gently transact business. The point of order is sustained. The 
House will please be in order. Will the House indulge the 
Chair for one statement? In these, what all of us hope will 
be the closing days of the session, more business of importance 
to the country will be transacted than has been transacted in 
any three months of the session. It can not be transacted with 
intelligence or safety unless. the House is in order, which 
means to cease conversation upon the floor and enable every- 
body to hear. Begging pardon for what might seem to be a 
lecture, but is simply a suggestion, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I will state my proposition again, 
because some gentlemen have come in since the proposition was 
first stated. It is that not later than 6 o'clock this evening the 
House take a recess until 8 o’clock, and then remain in session 
until not later than 11 o'clock, the evening session being de- 
yoted exclusively to general debate on the bill which I have 
mentioned (H. R. 19750), being a bill to simplify the laws in 
relation to the collection of revenue. The debate will be 
general on the bill in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and no other business to be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman means by general debate 
on that hill, and not to confine it to the bill, but in Committee 
of the Whole Heuse on the state of the Union? 

Mr. PAYNE. It will be in Committee of the Whole House 


on the state of the Union, and any debate will be in order. 


stand that the gentleman’s request touches the question of the 
right of general debate during the daytime when this bill is 
brought up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. PAYNE. It does not affect the daytime at all. 
just for to-night. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Merely to-night, from 8 to 11 o’clock? 

Mr. PAYNE. Which time is given for general debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Adding three hours. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wait a moment, Mr. Speaker. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, I want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: I understand by to-day’s paper I do not know whether it 
is official—that the bill known as the “ immigration bill“ was to 
come up to-day. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will state to the gentleman that after the im- 
migration bill is considered this is simply for general debate 
on this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand; but if when 6 o'clock 
comes the immigration bill is not disposed of, this may side- 
track that, may it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. We will have another day to-morrow. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But if we agree to this it might cut off 
the proposition, as it will be brought in under the rule. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know anything about the terms of the 
rule. I am nota party to that. I am not in that secret, but I 
hardly think a rule would be brought in that would not enable 
the business to be completed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will make it so that it 
will not interfere with the consideration of the immigration bill, 
if it comes up. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think it would not interfere. I do not know 
anything about the immigration bill, nor want it interfered 
with, and the debate will not interfere with it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would not be willing for it to inter- 
fere with the immigration bill. If I thought it would, I would 
object. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am at liberty to say that it will not interfere 
with the immigration bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it is under consideration at 6 o'clock, 
it shall not interfere with the consideration of the bill. 


In that case, Mr. Speaker, I do not under- 
This is 


Mr. PAYNE. It shall not. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. With that understanding, I do not ob- 
ject. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

H. R. 19854. An act to authorize the board of supervisors of 
Sunflower County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Sunflower 
River; 

H. R. 17411. An act for the resurvey of certain townships in 
the State of Nebraska ; 

H. R. 11029. An act to authorize the holding of a regular 
term of the district and circuit courts of the United States for 
the western district of Virginia in the city of Big Stone Gap, 
Va.; 

H. R. 15506. An act authorizing the patenting of certain lands 
to school distriet No. 57, Nez Perces County, Idaho; 

H. R. 10013. An act providing medals for certain persons; 

H. R. 5681. An act for the relief of John Lewis Young; 

H. R. 19916. An act withdrawing from entry certain public 
lands in Chouteau County, Mont., and leasing the same to the 
board of trustees of the Montana College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; 

H. R. 13106. An act granting to the Batesyille Power Com- 
pany right to erect and construct canal and power stations at 
Lock and Dam No. 1, White River, Arkansas; 

H. R. 19756. An act to amend section 2844 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and to provide for an authenti- 
cation of inyoices of merchandise shipped to the United States 
from the Philippine Islands; 

II. R. 18443. An act to amend the act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii, approved April 30, 1900; 

H. R. 19566. An act to authorize the Coraopolis and Osborne 
Bridge Company to construct a bridge over the Ohio River; 

II. R. 19850. An act to authorize the Monongahela Connecting 
Railroad Company to construct a bridge across the Monongahela 
River in the State of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 7065. An act to amend section 858 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; 

II. J. Res. 21. Joint resolution authorizing the President of the 
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United States to appoint a commission to examine and report 
upon a route for the construction of a free open waterway to 
connect the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays; and 

II. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution amending section 2 of joint 
resolution approved July 1, 1902, construing the act of June 27, 
1890, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles; in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 13193. An act to prohibit the killing of wild birds and 

wild animals in the District of Columbia; and 
ó H. R. 13190. An act to protect birds and their eggs in game 
and bird preserves. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles; in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4387. An act for the relief of Florence Lambert; 

S. 3739. An act for the relief of A. A. Noon; 

S. 3535. An act to authorize the President to appoint John E. 
Phelps, late brigadier-general of volunteers, first lieutenant in 
the United States Army, and place him on the retired list; 

S. R. 69. Joint resolution directing that the Sulphur Springs 
Reservation be named and hereafter called the “ Platt National 
Park;” and : 

S. 1430. An act for the relief of George Stoll and the heirs of 
Charles P. Regan, Marshall Turley, Edward Lannigan, James 
Manley, and John Hunter. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 20266) to amend an 
act entitled “An act authorizing the condemnation of lands or 
easements needed in connection with works of river and harbor 
improvement at the expense of persons, companies, or cor- 
porations,” approved May 16, 1906, disagreed ‘to by the House 
of Representatives; had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House, and had appointed Mr. MALLORY, Mr. NEtson, and Mr. 
GALLINGER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4387. An act for the relief of Florence Lambert—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 3739. An act for the relief of A. A. Noon—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 3535. An act to authorize the President to appoint John E. 
Phelps, late Colonel Second Arkansas Cavalry Volunteers, first 
lientenant in the United States Army, and place him on the 
retired list—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1430. An act for the relief of George Stoll and the heirs of 
Charles P. Regan, Marshall Turley, Edward Lannnigan, James 
Manley, and John Hunter—to the Committee on Claims. 

S. Res. 60. Joint resolution directing that the Sulphur Springs 
Reservation be named and ‘hereafter called the“ Platt National 
Park —to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION. 


Miz. LITTAUER, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the bill (H. R. 20403) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 1906, and 
for prior years; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. s 

Mr. FITZGERALD reserved all points of order. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the minority views of the committee may be 
filed to-day. 

There was no objection. 


COLUMBIA INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House (the Senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States be, and is 3 requested to return to the House 
of Representatives the bill (H. R. 18668) ratifying and confirming sol- 
diers’ additional homestead entries heretofore made and allowed upon 
lands embraced in what was formerly the Columbia Indian Reservation 
in the State of Washington. 


Mr. FINLEY. What is the necessity for this? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Some of the terms of the bill do 
not cover the real purpose that was desired. 

Mr. FINLEY. Why not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There were some terms used 
which commonly do not have the same meaning that they do 


technically, and we used them in their common sense instead of 
in the technical sense, so that they make the bill much broader 
than was intended. Therefore the Department objects to the 
bill in its present form, and wants to have it sent back so we 
can get it corrected. We would rather have it sent back than to 


have it vetoed. 

Mr. FINLEY. The bill is objectionable to the Department in 
its present form? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. Jones of Washington, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the naval appropriation bill, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the conference re- 
port on the naval appropriation bill and asks unanimous con- 
sent that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman from Illinois what is there now 
A the way of difference between the House and Senate con- 
erees? 

Mr. FOSS. The only matter of disagreement is the amend- 
ment in regard to Port Royal, S. C., and that is reported in dis- 
agreement. If this report be adopted, that will be the only mat- 
ter in disagreement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I assume that there will be some 
little time given when that other amendment comes up, say ten 
minutes, on this subject. 

Mr. FOSS. That matter will be considered after the confer- 
ence report is disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The only thing that unanimous consent is 
asked for, the report being privileged, is that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I understand that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection; and the Clerk 
will read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 18750) making appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recomend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 9, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 38, 47, and 55. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 5, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 57, 58, 59, and 63, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: 

In line 10 of said amendment strike out the colon and insert 
in lieu thereof a period. 

In lines 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, and 17 of said amendment 
strike out the following: “ Provided, That hereafter the pay, 
and allowances of chaplains shall be the same, rank for rank, 
as is or may be provided by law for officers of the line and of 
the Medical and Pay Corps, all of whom shall hereafter re- 
ceive the same pay on shore duty as is now provided for sea 
duty: And provided further, That the present pay and allow- 
ances of any officer now in the Navy shall not be reduced: 
Provided further,’ and insert in lieu thereof, as a new para- 


JN 
Arhat all chaplains now in the Navy above the grade of 
lieutenant shall receive the pay and allowances of lieutenant- 
commander in the Navy according to length of service under 
the provisions of law for that rank, and all chaplains now in 
the Navy in the grade of lieutenant shall receive their present 
sea pay when on shore duty: Provided, That naval chaplains 
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hereafter appointed shall have the rank, pay, and allowances 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy until they shall have 
completed seven years of service, when they shall have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of lieutenant in the Navy; and lieu- 
tenants shall be promoted, whenever vacancies occur, to the 
grade of lieutenant-commander, which shall consist of five 
members, and when so promoted shall receive the rank, pay, 
and allowances of lieutenant-commander in the Navy: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing herein contained shall be held or 
construed to increase the number of chaplains as now author- 
ized by law or to reduce the rank or pay of any now serving.” 

In line 17 of said amendment, commencing with the word 
“That,” have a new paragraph; and in lines 17 and 18 of said 
amendment strike out the words “pay and,” and in line 21 
of said amendment strike out the words “pay and.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 10. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In said 
amendment, after the word “million,” strike out the words 
“three hundred thousand;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
5 of said amendment strike out the words “immediately avail- 
able and to be;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
last line of said amendment strike out the comma and the 
words “to be immediately available;” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “two. million nine hundred and fifty-two 
thousand four hundred and fifty dollars; ” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 6 of 
said amendment, after the word “ graduation,” insert the follow- 
ing: or that may occur for other reasons; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In said 
amendment strike out the words “one million” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ five hundred thousand; and the Senate 
agree to the same. . 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 76 of 
the bill, at the end of line 5, insert the following: But this 
provision shall not apply to or interfere with contracts for such 
armor already entered into, signed, and executed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “thirty-three million four hundred and 
seventy-five thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine dollars;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

On amendment numbered 13 the committee of conference have 
been unable to agree. 

Gro. Epmunp Foss, 
H. C. LovupENSLAGER, 
ADOLPH 
Managers on the part of the House. 
EUGENE HALE, 
Gro. C. PERKINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18750) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and 
for other purposes, submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 


mended in the accompanying conference report on each of the 
amendments of the Senate, viz: 

On amendment No. 1: Strikes out hire of quarters for officers 
serving with troops where there are no public quarters belong- 
ing to the Government, and where there are not sufficient 
quarters possessed by the United States to accommodate them, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 2: Increases the appropriation for pay of 
the Navy from $20,000,000 to $20,269,637. 

On amendment No. 3: Provides that the Secretary of the 
Navy may, in his discretion, require the whole or a part of the 
bounty allowed upon enlistment to be refunded in cases where 
men are discharged during the first year of enlistment, by re- 
quest, for inaptitude, as undesirable, or for disability not in- 
curred in line of duty, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 5: Reimburses officers and enlisted men of 
the Navy and Marine Corps who were on duty under orders in 
San Francisco during the recent fire in that city for losses of 
clothing and other personal effects sustained by them through 
said fire, $7,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary: Pro- 
vided, That such reimbursement shall be made under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy and upon 
vouchers to be approved by him in each case, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On amendment No. 6: Provides that any officer of the Navy 
not above the grade of captain who served with credit as an 
officer or as an enlisted man in the regular or volunteer forces 
during the civil war prior to April 9, 1865, otherwise than as a 
cadet, and whose name is borne on the official register of the 
Navy, and who has heretofore been, ox may hereafter be, re- 
tired on account of wounds or disability incident to the service 
or on account of age or after forty years’ service, may, in the 
discretion of the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, be placed on the retired list of the Navy with the 
rank and retired pay of one grade above that actually held by 
him at the time of retirement: Provided, That this act shall 
not apply to any officer who received an advance of grade at or 
since the date of his retirement or who has been restored to 
the Navy and placed on the retired list by virtue of the pro- 
visions of a special act of Congress. 

On amendment No. 7: Provides that any officer of the Marine 
Corps below the grade of brigadier-general who seryed with 
credit as an officer or as an enlisted man in the regular or 
volunteer forces during the civil war prior to April 9, 1865, 
otherwise than as a cadet, and whose name is borne on the 
official register of the Marine Corps, and who has heretofore 
been or may hereafter be retired on account of wounds or dis- 
ability incident to the service, or on account of age or after 
forty years’ service, may, in the discretion of the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, be placed on the 
retired list of the Marine Corps with the rank and retired pay 
of one grade above that actually held by him at the time of re- 
tirement: Provided, That this act shall not apply to any officer 
who received an advance of grade since the date of his retire- 
ment or who has been restored to the Marine Corps and placed 
on the retired list by virtue of provisions of a special act of 
Congress. 

On amendment No. 8: Provides that the provision contained 
in section 13 of an act approved March 3, 1899, entitled “An act 
to reorganize and increase the efficiency of the personnel of the 
Navy and Marine Corps of the United States,” reading as fol- 
lows: “Provided, That such officers when on shore shall receive 
the allowances, but 15 per cent less pay than when on sea duty; 
but this provision shall not apply to warrant officers commis- 
sioned under section 12 of this act,” be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. 

And further provides that all chaplains now in the Navy above 
the grade of lieutenant shall receive the pay and allowances of 
lieutenant-commanders in the Navy according to length of serv- 
ice under the provisions of law for that rank, and all chaplains 
now in the Navy in the grade of lieutenant shall receive their 
present sea pay when on shore duty: Provided, That naval 
chaplains hereafter appointed shall have the rank, pay. and 
allowances of lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy until they 
shall have completed seven years of service, when they shail 
have the rank, pay, and allowances of lieutenant in the Navy; 
and lieutenants shall be promoted, whenever vacancies occur. to 
the grade of lieutenant-commander, which shall consist of five 
numbers, and when so promoted shall receive the rank, pay, 
and allowances of lieutenant-commander in the Navy: Provided 
further, That nothing herein contained shall be held or con- 
strued to increase the number of chaplains as now authorized 
by law or to reduce the rank or pay of any now serving. 

And further provides that the civil engineers and professors 
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of mathematics shall receive the same allowances as are or 
may be provided by or in pursuance of law for naval construct- 
ors and the assistant civil engineers the same allowances as 
provided for assistant naval constructors. 

On amendment No. 9: Strikes out the provision that a sum 
not to exceed $5,000 may be expended by the Secretary of the 
Navy for legal advice out of this appropriation, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 10: Provides that the Solicitor in the office 
of the Judge-Advocate-General of the Navy shall hereafter re- 
ceive an annual salary of $4,000 during the service of the pres- 

ent incumbent. 

On amendment No. 11: Strikes out the provision for trans- 
portation to the places of enlistment, or to their homes if resi- 
dents of the United States, of enlisted men and apprentice sea- 
men discharged on account of expiration of enlistment, with 
subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu thereof, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 12: Provides that hereafter enlisted men 
discharged on account of expiration of enlistment shall receive, 
in lien of transportation and subsistence, travel allowance of 4 
cents per mile from the place of discharge to the place of enlist- 
ment, for travel in the United States, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 14: Provides that for the performance of 
such additional services in and about the Naval Home as may be 
necessary the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to employ, on 
the recommendation of the governor, beneficiaries in said home, 
whose compensation shall be fixed by the Secretary and paid 
from the appropriation for the support of the Home, as proposed 
by the Senate. E 

On amendment No. 15: Appropriates $2,000,000 for reserye 
supply of powder and shell, instead of $2,300,000, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On amendment No. 16: Appropriates $750,000 for reserve 
guns, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 17: Inserts the word “torpedo” after 
“naval;” so as to read “naval torpedo station,” as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On amendment No. 18: Provides for the preparation of sites, 
furnishing and erecting masts, buildings, and machinery founda- 
tions for United States naval wireless-telegraph stations on the 
Pacific coast in the States of Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia, to be limited to the purposes above named, $65,000. 

On amendment No. 19: Provides that $1,500 may be expended 
by the Secretary of the Navy in procuring a survey and esti- 
mate of cost for a channel into Welles Harbor, Midway Islands, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 20: Provides that the Chief of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks shall be selected from the members of the 
Corps of Ciyil Engineers of the Navy having not less than seven 
years’ active service, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 21 and 22: Appropriates $75,000 for 
boiler shops and changes totals accordingly, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 23, 24, 25, and 26: Reduces appropria- 
tion toward the dry dock $50,000 and appropriates $40,000 for 
quay wall at dry-dock entrance; dry-dock latrines, $3,000; one 
officers’ quarters, $7,000; dispensary building, $12,000, and 
changes totals accordingly, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 27, 28, and 29: Appropriates $30,000 for 
dredging and filling in at naval station at Key West, Fla.; also 
$3,000 for sewer system, and changes totals accordingly, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 30 and 31: Increases appropriations 
for navy-yard, Puget Sound, Wash., as follows: Telephone sys- 
tem, extensions, $1,500; central power plant, $60,000; water- 
closets for ships in dock, $2,500, and changes totals accordingly, 
as proposed by the Senate. 


On amendments Nos. 32 and 33: Provides for the eonstrue- 


tion of a graving dock of concrete and granite, to cost in all 
81.400.000, $100,000; in all, navy-yard, Pensacola, $140,000. 

On amendments Nos. 34 and 35: Strikes- out language and 
power plant,” as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 36: Appropriates $35,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the reclamation of that portion 
of the naval station at Honolulu. Hawaii, known as the Reef.” 

On ameridment No. 87: Provides for changes in the totals, 
publie works, navy-yards and stations, from $2,848,450 to 
82.952.450. í 

On amendment No. 38: Applies the word “all” to officers 
outside of the naval hospital, Newport, R. L, so that it will read 
“building quarters for all officers,” etc. 

On amendments Nos. 39 and 40: Provides for a heading, 
“Pyblic works, Marine Corps,” and the erection of barracks 
and quarters. Marine Corps: Erection and equipment of two 


laundries for enlisted men, marine barracks, $12,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, and 46: Provides for 
the completion of marine barracks on the Schmoele tract of 
land at the Norfolk Navy-Yard, in the State of Virginia, includ- 
ing plumbing, interior woodwork, painting, grading, and proper 
connections with the local waterworks, $15,000; for the con- 
struction of two additional sets of officers’ quarters, Norfolk 
Navy-Yard, $24,000; in all, Norfolk Navy-Yard, 839,000. 

For the erection of marine barracks and officers’ quarters, 
naval station, New Orleans, La., $15,000, which sum shall be in 
addition to $15,000 appropriated for this object in the naval 
appropriation act approved March 8, 1901, and $6,500 provided 
in the naval appropriation act approved April 27, 1904. 

For the erection of marine barracks and completion of offi- 
cers’ quarters, marine barracks, naval training station, San 
Francisco, Cal., $15,000. 

For the necessary repairs and improvements to such build- 
ings at the naval station, New London, Conn., as haye been as- 
signed to the Marine Corps by the Navy Department, $25,000. 

For the purchase of land adjoining marine reservation, naval 
station, Sitka, Alaska, $400. 

In all, public works, Marine Corps, $106,400, as proposed by. 
the Senate. 

On amendment No. 47: Strikes out provision that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to cause to be constructed a fully completed model of each 
vessel of war of the Navy of the United States which now has 
or may hereafter be given the name borne by any State of the 
United States, said model to be deposited in the capitol building 
of said State, and in every case said model shall be placed in 
a prominent position, convenient to public view: Provided, That 
such model shall not cease to be, when so deposited, the property 
of the Government of the United States, but shall be at all times 
subject to the authority and direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, no model to cost in excess of $3,500, and the sum of 
$50,000 is hereby appropriated, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 48: Appropriates $60,000 to outfit boiler 
shop and changes totals accordingly, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 49: Changes totals, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On amendment No. 50: Changes totals, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On amendment No. 51: Provides hereafter the Secretary of 
the Navy shall, as soon as possible after the Ist day of June of 
each year preceding the graduation of midshipmen in the suc- 
ceeding year, notify in writing each Senator, Representative, 
and Delegate in Congress of any vacancy that will exist at the 
Naval Academy because of such graduation, or that may occur 
for other reasons, and which he shall be entitled to fill by nom- 
ination of a candidate and one or more alternates therefor. The 
nomination of a candidate and alternate or alternates to fill 
such veancy shall be made upon the recommendation of the 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, if such recommendation is 
made by the 4th day of March of the year following that in 
which said notice in writing is given, but if it is not made by 
that time the Secretary of the Navy shall fill the vacancy by 
appointment of an actual resident of the State, Congressional 
district, or Territory, as the case may be, in which the vacancy, 
will exist, who shall have been for at least two years immedi- 
ately preceding the date of his appointment an actual and bona 
fide resident of the State, Congressional district, or Territory in 
which the vacancy will exist and of the legal qualification under 
the law as now provided. In cases where by reason of a va- 
cancy in the membership of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, or by the death or declination of a candidate for admis- 
sion to the academy there occurs or is about to occur at the 
academy a vacancy from any State, district, or Territory that 
ean not be filled by nomination as herein provided, the same 
may be filled as soon thereafter and before the final entrance 
examination for the year as the Secretary of the Navy may 
determine. The candidates allowed for the District of Columbia 
and all the candidates appointed at large, together with alter- 
nates therefor, shall be selected by the President withia the 
period herein prescribed for nomination of other candidates: 
Provided, That the President may select a candidate for the 
District of Columbia for the year 1908, as proposed by the 
Senate, - 

On amendment No. 52: Provides that the President be au- 
thorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, two additional professors of mathemniics in the Navy, 
who shall be extra numbers in said list and who shall take rank 
as now held by them. f 

On amendment No. 53: Provides that all records (such as 
muster and pay rolls and reports) relating to the personnel 
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and operations of public and private armed vessels of the North 
American colonies in the war of the Revolution now in any of 
the Executive Departments shall be transferred to the Secretary 
of the Navy, to be preserved, indexed, and prepared for publica- 
tion, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 54: Provides for prizes for excellence in 
gunnery exercise and target practice, both afloat and ashore, 

On amendment No. 55: Strikes out provision, etc., that from 
and after the date of the approval of this act the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps shall have the rank, pay, and allowances 
of a major-general in the Army, and when a vacancy shall occur 
in the office of Commandant of Corps, on the expiration of the 
service of the present incumbent, by retirement or otherwise, 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps shall thereafter have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a brigadier-general. 

On amendments Nos. 57, 58, 59, and 60: Provides for tests of 
subsurface and submarine torpedo boats to take place within 
nine months, instead of twelve, from the date of the passage of 
this act, and appropriates $500,000. 

On amendment No. 61: Provides that the following clause, 
“That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for armor 
for vessels herein authorized except upon contracts for such 
armor when awarded by the Secretary of the Navy, to the lowst 
responsible bidder, having in view the best results and most ex- 
peditious delivery,” shall not apply to or interfere with contracts 
for such armor already entered into, signed, and executed by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

On amendment No. 62: Changes totals from $32,975,829 for 
total increase of the Navy to $33,475,828. 

On amendment No. 63: Provides that no part of any sum ap- 
propriated by this act shall be used for any expense of the 
Navy Department at Washington unless specific authority be 
given for such expenditure. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
following amendment: 

On amendment No. 13, which provides that the naval station 
at Port Royal, S. C., including all buildings and other property 
thereon and the employees attached thereto, be hereby trans- 
ferred to and placed under the control of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Navy Department, as an adjunct to the naval training 
station, Rhode Island, to be used for the instruction of recruits 
during the winter months and at such other times as may be 
deemed advisable, and for that purpose the following sums are 
appropriated: Necessary repairs to the buildings to fit them 
for berthing, messing, and drilling purposes, and for galleys, 
latrines, and washhouses for apprentice seamen, and for pur- 
poses of administration in connection with the training of the 
same, $51,000; installing necessary distilling plant or fresh- 
water supply, $20,000; maintenance of the station as a training 
station, $25,000; in all, $96,000. 

Grorce Epatunp Foss, 
H. C. LoupENSLAGER, 
ADOLPH MEYER, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the statement, read 
as follows: 

On amendments Nos. 32 and 83: Provides for’ the construction of a 

ving dock of concrete and granite, to * in all $1,400,000, 

100,000; in all, navy-yard, Pensacola, $140, 

Mr. FOSS. One moment, please. I hae to interrupt the 
reading of the statement. In the paragraph which has just 
been read the words “ provides for” should be stricken out and 
the words “strikes out” inserted. .It is a clerical error, and 
I ask that the correction be made. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection it will be read. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the state- 
ment. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, as I stated a moment ago, this is 
almost a complete report on all matters in disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses, there being but one matter now in dis- 
iP andi that of the Senate amendment relating to Port Royal, 
S. G 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man if the Senate accepted the amendment which the House 
made to their amendment relative to the solicitor in the office 
of the Judge-Advocate-General of the Navy? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. If no other gentleman desires to ask me 
any question, I move the previous question upon the adoption 
of the report. 

Mr. FINLEY. After that the matter I spoke of will come up? 

Mr. FOSS. After the adoption of the report the matter in 
which the gentleman is interested will conie up. 

The question being taken, the previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


Mr. FOSS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I call for the reading of the 
Senate amendment, which is the only matter in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 13 8 that the naval station at Port Royal, 
S. C., including all bufidings and other property thereon and the em- 
ployees attached thereto, be — 5 — transferred to and placed under the 
control of the Bureau of — 59 5 n, Navy 5 as an adjunct 
to the naval training station, Khode Island, to be used ‘for the instruc- 
tion = recruits dur the winter months and at such other times as 
may be 3 advisable, and for that the following sums are 
appropriated: Necessary repairs to the ba dings to fit them for berth- 
ing, messing, and drilling purposes, and for eys, latrines, and wash- 
houses for nd hg Neng Soa: — and for purposes of administration in 
e isnt e ate, 8 atten a 
the station as a training station, $25,000 yy, a all, 200 500 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to fe 5 — sE shall make 
a motion at the proper time to insist upon the disagreement of 
the House to this amendment, but as I understand the gentle- 
man from South Carolina desires to make a motion to recede 
and concur in this amendment, I shall yield to him for that pur- 
pose, and also yield to him twenty minutes. 

Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment 
No. 13. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OLMSTED). The gentleman 
from South Carolina moves that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to amendment No. 13 and concur therein. 

Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment was made and reported by the Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs and passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. 
It was done at the special request of the Secretary of the 
Navy, contained in a letter bearing date of May 21, 1906, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of Naval Affairs Committee of the 
Senate. The Senate committee, realizing the importance and 
necessity of this appropriation, amended the House bill as 
requested by the Secretary of the Navy, and now it is before the 
House on a report of disagreement from the conferees. It has 
been in conference time and again. The same report made this 
morning has been made repeatedly, and the House has as often 
sent it back to conference. It will, no doubt, surprise many 
Members of this House when I state that, in my opinion, this 
appropriation is the most important one in this very important 
bill, If the Members of this House will give this matter a fair, 
careful, and impartial consideration I am satisfied that they will 
agree with me that it is a most important appropriation, and 
the House should recede from its disagreement and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Secretary Bonaparte, in making this re- 
quest, says, in his letter addressed to the Naval Committee 
of the Senate, that this amendment is requested for the reason 
that the Department thinks it necessary to have available some 
station for the training of recruits should an epidemic of dis- 
ease render one of the other training stations inadequate. This 
condition, he says, has existed for the past two winters. Gen- 
tlemen, please give your attention to this. The Secretary says 
this condition has existed for the past two winters, causing 
the partial suspension of enlistment and unnecessary deaths to 
several men, besides risking the lives of a large number of 
others who were exposed to fatal diseases. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
is that a matter worthy of the consideration of this House? 
Here is a condition that not only involyes the comfort and the 
health and the lives of the young men of the United States who 
have voluntarily entered the service of the Navy of their coun- 
try: Is it not your duty, when the Secretary of the Navy calls 
upon you and lays the matter before you so plainly, so clearly, 
and so forcibly—is it not your duty to see that the proper 
provision is made to take care of these young men? If we are 
to have a navy, and if our Navy is to be manned by American 
men and boys, we must of necessity provide training stations 
where the young men of this country may be trained in the 
art of war, taught and prepared for service, how to handle our 
war ships and manage them in times of battle and war. 

It is surprising to hear it stated that our battle ships are 
manned by so many foreigners, a part of whom can not speak 
the English language. In times of war, in times of great bat- 
tles and peril, we can not expeet these foreigners to give the 
exalted and patriotic service that is inspired by the love and 
the patriotism of the native American. It is therefore to the 
interests of the service that our battle ships and war craft be 
manned and officered by native-born Americans—men who love 
their country, honor the American flag, American ideals, and 
American institutions. [Applause.] This desirable condition 
can not be attained until we can induce young Americans to 
enter the naval service in numbers sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements. The raw recruit is useless—a menace, a danger 
to the orderly conduct and management of a battle ship or 
war vessel. Then we must have skilled officers and seamen 
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to man our warships. We can not have them unless we provide 
sufficient schools and training stations, where they may be pre- 
pared for the service. We haye not sufficient provision for this 
purpose at present, and. the Secretary of the Navy has re- 
quested this appropriation to fit out and prepare the Port Royal 
Naval Station for a training station, to be used as an adjunct 
to the Rhode Island training station. The Secretary’s reasons 
for asking for this appropriation are good and must appeal to 
every Member of this body. He has the good of the service 
at heart, and, at the same time, he has the proper appreciation 
and solicitude for the comfort, health, and lives of the young 
men who have yolunteered in the service of our Government. 
This exhibition of a manly heart, filled with the milk of human 
kindness, prompting him to ask this appropriation, must ap- 
peal to every Member of this body. The mothers and fathers 
of ‘America who are surrendering their sons to the service of 
their country at least expect that their country will exercise 
due care in preserving the health of their boys, and if by reason 
of the refusal of this House to enact this amendment into law 
the health of these young men be undermined from exposure, 
disease, and epidemics which prevail in the cold and rigorous 
climates where the training stations are at present located, the 
country will not hold you guiltless. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it may be that some Member of this House is 
opposed to and will vote against this amendment on the ground 
of economy. I want to say to you that this is the most eco- 
nomical expenditure of public funds that has been made at 
this session of Congress, and it will no doubt surprise you when 
I tell you—and I have the records here to prove what I say— 
that the Government property at Port Royal, S. C., is worth 
to-day nearly $1,000,000. The Government has expended on 
these grounds and buildings more that $1,000,000. I reed from 
the report of Secretary Moody where he says that the Goy- 
ernment has expended at Port Royal Naval Station on the 
lands and buildings that we have there to-day the sum of 
$1,225,648.94, and he gives in this report a detailed statement 
of this expenditure, giving a description of the houses and 
buildings, and he says these houses are all in good condition, 
comparatively new, some of them having never been used at 
all. These buildings are suitable for officers’ quarters and for 
berthing and messing men. This property has been abandoned 
since the dry dock has been constructed at Charleston, and will 
in a few years go to ruin and be worthless, whereas the ex- 
penditure of the amount provided for in this appropriation 
will not only preserve this valuable property, but will serve 
as a very important and much-needed station for the Navy, as 
set forth in the letter above referred to. 

These are the grounds and buildings for which the Secretary 
of the Navy has made this urgent appeal to you. This is the 
amendment that was put in by the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs at the other end of the Capitol and passed unanimously 
by the Senate. And now it is up to the House to say whether 
we shall grant that request and turn over these grounds and 
buildings to the Secretary of the Navy, to be used as an adjunct 
to the training station in Rhode Island, or shall we refuse this 
appropriation, refuse this request, and allow this valuable 
property to be forever abandoned and go to rack and ruin, at 
a loss to this Government of nearly $1,000,000. 

I appeal to the business sense and good judgment of the 
Members of this House, and ask you to care for and protect 
the Government's property as you would protect your own. 

Mr. RIXEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Otmstep). Does the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina yield to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. RIXEY. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the 
Secretary of the Navy has recommended this amendment? 

Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. Yes; he requested it in 
a strong letter addressed to the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the Senate. 

Mr. RIXEY. Has the gentleman the letter there? 

Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. Yes; I have the ietter, 
and I shall send it to the Clerk and ask that it be read. 

. Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, this amendment, as I under- 
stand it, simply undertakes to utilize property that the Govern- 
ment has already expended a million dollars on. 

Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. That is all we ask for 
in this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And the question is whether the Govern- 
ment will expend a little money to utilize the property or let it 
rot down? i 

Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. That is the proposition. 
I now send up to the Clerk the letter of the Secretary of the 


Navy to the Hon. Eucene Hate, chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, United States Senate, and ask that it be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
read in the time of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 21, 1906. 

Sır: I have the honor to recommend the following amendment to 
the.naval appropriation bill now pending in the Senate (H. R. 18750) 
in order that the Department may make such use of the Port Ro al 
Naval Station for a winter training station as may be found desirable 
and necessary : 

On page 8, after line 8 of the bill (naval training station, Rhode 
Island), add: 

“Provided, That the naval station at Port Royal, S. C., includin 
all buildings and other ‘property thereon and the employees attach 
thereto, be hereby transferred to and placed under the control of 
the Bureau of Navigation ef ap bag om as an adjunct to the 
Nayal Training Station, Rhode Island, to be used for the instruction 
of recruits during the winter months and at such other times as may 
be deemed advisable; and for that purpose the following sums are 
appropriated: Necessary repairs to the buildings to fit them for berth- 
ing, messing, and drilling purposes, and for galleys, latrines, and wash- 
houses for apprentice seamen, and for purposes of administration in 
connection wi the train of the same, $51,000; installing neces- 
sary distilling plant or fresh-water supply. $20,000; maintenance of 
the station as a ing station, $25,000; in all, $96,000." 

This amendment is requested for the reason that the Department 
deems it necessary to have available some station for the training of 
recruits should an epidemic of disease render one of the present train- 
ing stations inadequate. This condition has existed for the past two 
winters, causing the partial suspension of enlistments and the unneces- 
sary deaths of several men, besides risking the lives of a large number 
of others who were exposed to fatal disease. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
Secretary. 
Hon. EUGENE HALE, 
Chairman Committee on Narval Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand quite a voluminous report, made by a naval board, of 
which Capt. J. J. Hunter, United States Navy, was senior mem- 
ber, that goes carefully into this subject, and recommends most 
highly the use of this Port Royal station as a training station, 
and I send it up and ask that the Clerk read section 2 of this 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read the same in the time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2. The board is of unanimous opinion that the Port Royal station is 
a most suitable one for the purpose of training landsmen, owing to its 
mild and healthful climate; to the opportunities furnished by the com- 
modious bu:ldings for quarters, drill and inspection rooms; to the 
quiet and spacious waters adjoining for boat drill, gunnery practica, 
and exercise afloat; to the extensive, level grounds that can be mada 
available for drill and parade; to its remoteness from large cities, 
with their accompanying distractions, and to its ready access by rail 
and water, and believes that if a sufficient quantity of fresh water 
could be furnished to allow a liberal supply for the purpose of cook- 


ing, washing, bathing, and scrubbing clothes, hammoc etc., the site 
would fulfill every requirement. 


Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. I have only this to 
say to the Members of this House, that I have presented in the 
short time that I have had the facts in this case as I have been 
able to gather them from the records; and I ask that you take 
it under careful consideration, and vote for this amendment, 
and give the Secretary of the Navy the right and the authority to 
use those buildings and grounds, and vote for this appropriation 
to protect the property of the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say this, that there is 
no question of pull from the district bringing about this efort 
that is made here to-day to utilize the Government property at 
Port Royal, S. C., for the purposes of the Navy Department 
none at all. The South Carolina delegation in Congress raised 
no protest when it was proposed to remove the nayal station 
from Port Royal to Charleston, because they were convinced 
that the authorities were opposed to Port Royal. But there is 
a question to-day that is important to the American people; it 
is important that Congress should take it up and deal with it, 
and that is the enlargement, the development, of the American 
Navy. I desire to say to my friend from Illinois, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs [Mr. Foss], 
that in the opinion of a great many people the development, the 
building of the Navy in the matter of vessels 2nd war ships is 
proceeding at a faster rate than is the training and equipment of 
men and of officers to properly man the vessels. So I hold, 
Mr. Speaker, that this proposition is one which will add to the 
efficiency of the Navy, because it will tend to bring to the Navy 
trained and efficient men to man our battle ships when they are 
placed in commission. If I should talk for one hour, and I only 
have a few minutes, I do not know that I could say more than 
this. If you build ships by the dozen each year and do not have 
men to man those vessels, you have an inefficient Navy. Here 
is a small proposition, one that asks for a small appropriation, 
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one making the Government property at Port Royal an addition 
to the Rhode Island Naval Training Station. 

The Secretary of the Navy holds that for present conditions 
the present equipment is insufficient. He asks for this as an 
addition to the equipment the Government now has in the way 
of naval training facilities. I think that no better appropria- 
tion can be made, and I want to say that the cry has gone up 
all over this land that young men, seamen, men in the employ 
of the Government in the nayal department are to-day put in 
the service of the Government when they are not equipped, when 
they are unprepared, when they are unfit for service. I sub- 
mit that this is a condition that is serious and one that should 
be remedied. I believe in a great navy. I believe in making 
the Navy of this country as good as there is in all the world, 
because I believe it makes for the peace of the world. I be- 
lieve it makes for the security of the people of this country. 
and when it is proposed in an appropriation bill to provide 
requisite, necessary, asked-for facilities in order to turn out 
trained seamen, I submit that the appropriation is one that 
should appeal to the judgment, wisdom, and to the patriotism 
of the House. ¢ 

There should be no question of section in this. I may state 
that Port Royal is more than 200 miles from where I live. I 
have no personal interest in the proposition, but when I am 
asked here, as I have been for the past seven years, time after 
time, to vote for am increase in the Navy in the way of war 
ships, then I submit that I haye a right to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House facts which I know, that the crying need of 
the Navy to-day is trained seamen, men properly equipped and 
prepared to manage the war vessels of the Government. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a few words 
upon this proposition, if I can have the attention ef the House. 
Mr. Speaker, this amendment, as I stated a few moments ago, 
is the only amendment in disagreement between the two Houses 
upon the naval appropriation bill. In 1890 the Government 
owned a small amount of property at Port Royal, and sinee 
then, or during a few years succeeding then, it increased its 
holdings and started in to build a navy-yard. It built a dry 
dock there which eost $518,521, and also made some improve- 
ments in the way of shops in connection with the building of a 
nayy-yard at Port Royal. In all, the appropriations for Port 
Royal amounted to $1,200,000. Then a few years later came up 
the question of the repair of the dry dock; and I may say that 
prior to that time we had some trouble in securing a right of 
way to the dry dock, because some gentleman down in the 
neighborhood claimed that they had the right to the land under 
the water in connection 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. FOSS. I do. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, is it not true this land that you had so 
much trouble about was owned by a corporation which was not 
eomposed of men living in South Carolina—in other words, liy- 
ing in other States? 

Mr. FOSS. I will say to my friend that I do not care who 
owned it, so far as that is concerned; I am only stating in a 
general way 

Mr. FINLEY. I know; 
down there.” 

Mr. FOSS. I think some were interested in it, were they not? 

Mr. FINLEY. I think if my friend will investigate 

Mr. FOSS. Were not some interested in the corporation? 

Mr. FINLEY. If my friend will investigate the matter he 
will find it was a foreign corporation. 

Mr. FOSS. I do not care whether it was foreign or not; but, 
anyhow, the Department came to the conelusion that it was not 
a fit place for a navy-yard, that we could not get a sufficient 
depth of water, and it would be of no use to repair the dry 
dock and attempt to build up a navy-yard there; and that was 
the situation then. Under those circumstances Congress passed 
a law providing for transferring the nayy-yard to Charleston, 
S. C., where to-day we are building up a navy-yard, and those 
things which were available for use and equipment of a navy- 
yard at Charleston, S. C., have been removed or are being re- 
moved or will be removed from Port Royal. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOSS. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. What has the Government there in the way 
of buildings? 

Mr. FOSS. Oh, the Government has some shops there—ma- 
chine shops and a few things which 

Mr. MONDELL. Has it buildings which could be used for 
barracks and aecommodations, and that sort of thing for a 
training station? 3 - 


but you stated “gentlemen living 


Mr. FOSS. I presume some of the buildings could be used 
for barracks, but I do not know just how many, but all the ma- 
chinery, tools, and everything of that sort—the fire engines, 
steel tower tank, railway track and scales, machinery, shop 
for steam engineering, locomotive train and track, electric light 
and power plant—have been taken away, or will be, to Charles- 
ton, so there is not so much left at Port Royal to-day, and while 
we baye appropriated $1,200,000, a large part of that appro- 
priation went into this dry dock, that is absolutely worthless. 

Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. The gentleman stated 
that the dry dock was instituted at a cost of about $500,000. 
The statement of Secretary Moody, which I hold in my hand, 
shows that there was expended there one million two hundred 
and odd thousand dollars, which shows a balance in building 
alone of seven or eight hundred thousand dollars. I will ask 
the gentleman if he does not know that Secretary Moody in his 
report, giving a detailed statement of the buildings covering a 
page and a half, giving the number and the size of those build- 
ings, states that a great number of those buildings are new and 
some of them have never been used at all? 

Mr. FOSS. Secretary Moody made a personal inspection of 
this yard, and in his report he said that the property was of 
very little value except to use by the Government for the pur- 
poses for which it was designed, and that was a navy-yard. 

But Congress, in its wisdom, abandoned Port Reyal and went 
to Charleston, and it was the understanding that Port Royal 
should be abandoned. Ever since Congress has taken that 
action there have been attempts now and then to open up Port 
Royal, and this is another attempt. Port Royal is within 62 
miles of Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. FINLEY. There is no naval training school at Charles- 
ton. 

Mr. FOSS. We are building up a navy-yard at Charleston, 

Mr. FINLEY. No nayal training school at Charleston? 

Mr. FOSS. No. 

Mr. FINLEY. Is it not a fact that the buildings at Port 
Royal cost the Government between $700,000 and $800,000? 

Mr. FOSS. Well, whatever is stated in this: report of Mr. 
Moody’s. 

Mr. FINLEY. No part of those buildings have been moved 
to Charleston, nor ean they be moved. 

Mr. FOSS. I think, though I am not sure—some of these 
buildings have been removed, as I stated a moment ago, or parts 
of these buildings or the equipment of the buildings. 

Mr. FINLEY. There would only be such an equipment as 
would enter into a naval station; it would not be the building 
proper, would it? 

Mr. FOSS. Not the building proper, but I mean the parts that 
could be properly transferred. 

Mr. FINLEY. Is it not true, from the report of the Seeretary 
of the Navy, that there are ample buildings at Port Royal to-day 
for this naval training school? 

Mr. FOSS. Why, with an appropriation of money to change 
them over and to improve them and repair them and fix them 
up I presume they could establish a naval training station at 
Port Royal without any question, but the point I wish to make 
here is that when this Congress said that they would go to 
Charleston, we agreed to abandon Port Royal. 

Mr. FINLEY. As a naval station? : 

Mr. FOSS. And that was the understanding, that we ought 
to abandon Port Reyal. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that 
Secretary Moody went down there and examined into the con- 
dition of the property. He stated: 

The s u 
te Tras orleans assigned. CTE ee however, asumid Bost Wien ie 
naval station at Charleston is completed the station at Port Royal will 
be discontinued. There is absolutely no reason for two stations in 
these waters. From light to light the stations are but 62 statute miles 
apart. There are no public uses for more than one station in this 
region, and that proposed at Charleston will be more than sufficient. 
No other use for property has been suggested or occurs to me. 

Until buildings are erected at Charleston those at Port Royal can be 
employed for any uses which are desired, but as the Charleston build- 
ings are — Th those at Port Royal should be abandoned. It is 
believed that property could be suitably guarded, at a small ex; 

It would be avisa to sell this property, but the probabili of 
finding a purchaser for it would be remote. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an amendment offered here for an appro- 
priation for nearly $100,000, which, in my judgment, is only the 
beginning, to open up this whole abandoned navy-yard for a 
naval training station. Now, as I stated a moment ago, it was 
clearly the purpose and the understanding that when we went 
from Port Royal to Charleston this station at Port Royal should 
be abandoned. For that reason the House conferees, knowing 
the action of Congress at that time, and the understanding 
and sentiment of this House, have reported here a disagreement 
upon this proposition, and I trust that the motion of the 
gentleman will be voted down. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
a question. Have we not been having more trouble in getting 
men to man the ships than getting these battle ship appropria- 
tions here? a 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. I will say-frankly to the gentleman that 
we ought to pay more attention to our personnel. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. New, why not go on and man these 
ships by establishing or using this naval station down there? 

Mr. FOSS. We have a training station at Newport and one 
out on the Pacific coast and practically one down at Norfolk, 
Va. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is patent that we do not hare 
enough. If we are going to have battle ships, it is absolutely a 
waste of money not to man them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FOSS. I will yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is this amendment not put in the bill at the 
request of the Navy Department? 

Mr. FOSS. It may be. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, I would like to call the gentleman’s 
attention to a letter from Mr. Bonaparte. 

Mr. FOSS. I have seen the letter, I will say to the gentle- 
man, and the letter has been read. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion made by the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OLMSTED). The gentleman 
from South Carolina moves that the House do recede and con- 
cur in amendment No. 13 of the Senate; and upon that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois demands the previous question. 

The question was taken; and the previous question was or- 
dered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, that the House recede 
from its disagreement to amendment No. 13 and concur therein. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. Division! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 111. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further insist 
upon its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 13 and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

The Speaker announced the following conferees: Mr. Foss, 
Mr. LoupENSLAGER, and Mr. MEYER. 


LAKE ERIE AND OHIO RIVER SHIP CANAL, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 14896) 
incorporating the Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal, to de- 
fine the powers thereof, and facilitate interstate commerce, 
with Senate amendment, which was read. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I move to nonconcur in the Senate amend- 
ment and ask for a conference. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the appointment of 
the following conferees: Mr. Dayipson, Mr. Roserts, and Mr. 
BURNETT. 

IMMIGRATION BILL. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following priv- 
ileged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents 
the following privileged report from the Committee on Rules, 
which the Clerk will read. 

Mr. DALZELL. With the permission of the Chair, I will 
read it myself. I do not believe the Clerk can. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this order the 
House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for consideration of the bill (S. 4403) “To amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the immigration of aliens into the 
United States,’ approved March 3, 1903,“ and in the Committee of the 
Whole the amendment in the nature of a substitute reported by the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization shall be read through, 
after which section 1 of the said amendment shall be considered for not 
longer than one hour under the five-minute rule for amendments; and 
at the end of the consideration of section 1 section 38 shall in the 
same way be considered for not longer than two hours, with the get 
vision that amendments pending at the end of the two hours shall be 
voted on by the committee; and immediately after the vote on the 
said specified amendments to section 38 the Committee of the Whole 
shall rise and the Chairman shall report the bill and substitute amend- 
ment, whereupon a vote shall be taken on the substitute and bill to 
the final passage, without intervening motion or repeal. General leave 
is given to print, to be confined to a discussion of the bill, within five 
legislative days from to-day. 


On the adoption of the rule, I move the previous question. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania a question. 

The SPEAKER. The demand is for the previous question, 
which cuts off all debate. 


The question was taken on ordering the previous question; 
and the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 131, noes 60. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Daze] is entitled to twenty minutes and the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILIAus! is entitled to twenty minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall only take a few mo- 
ments to explain the provisions of the rule. As the House is 
probably aware, the Committee on Immigration of the House 
struck out of the Senate bill on immigration which came over 
here all after the enacting clause and reported a substitute. The 
question now before the House is not the Senate bill, but a sub- 
stitute for the Senate bill, and that substitute, of course, as 
reported, is an amendment, or, in other words, is one whole para- 
graph. This bill thus reported by the committee as a substitute 
has only two features that are significant. All the others are 
rather matters of administration and in the line of previous leg- 
islation. These two features are embodied in section 1 and 
section 38. Section 1 provides for an increase in the head tax, 
Section 38 provides for an illiteracy test, providing that parties 
shall not be admitted as immigrants unless they are able to 
read in Engiish or in some other language. The committee has 
selected these two conspicuous features for debate. Section 1 
is to be debated under the five-minute rule, open to amendments, 
for one hour. Section 38 is to be debated, open to amendments, 
for two hours, and at the end of the two hours the committee is 
to rise and report the bill with such amendments as may be 
adopted by the House, and thereupon a vote shall be taken. 
General leave to print for five legislative days is given by the 
rule. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania a question. After this resolution shall 
have been adopted, will the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, whoever he may be, absolutely control the time? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. , 

Mr. BENNET of New York. In the second place, am I to 
understand from the reading of the rule that section 1 is to be 
open fully to amendment? 

Mr. DALZELL. For one hour. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. For one hour, under the five- 
minute rule? 

Mr. DALZELL. For one hour under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Do I understand from the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that the rule will prevent all general debate- 
on the bill? 

Mr. DALZELL. There is no provision for general debate. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. In other words, we are cut off from gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes; if the gentleman chooses to put it 
that way. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Will any other sections than 1 and 38 
be open to amendment? : 

Mr. DALZELL. They will not. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Excepting in so far as amendments may 
pa roa to those sections which may relate to other parts of 
the bill? í 

Mr. DALZELL. That is all. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves the remainder of 
his time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield ten minutes, or so much thereof as 
he may desire, to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. De An- 
MOND]. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, as a minority member of 
the Committee on Rules, I am safe in saying for myself, and, I 
think, also for my associate [Mr. WILLIAMS], that we have no 
objection to the bringing up of this measure. For my part, I 
am in favor of bringing it up. The cause of complaint and of 
objection is that there is not sufficient time allotted for its con- 
sideration, and not sufficient liberality with reference to amend- 
ments. 

The subject is one of vast importance. It deserves very care- 
ful consideration. It ought to be the product of mature de- 
liberation, and the measure ought, when it passes the Congress, 
to be the product of the best judgment and the deepest wisdom 
of the lawmaking body. 

Three hours are to be given for discussion under the five- 
minute rule; no time for general debate; one hour upon one sec- 
tion, and two hours upon another; or, in all, three hours. As to 
the other provisions of the bill, there will be no opportunity for 
discussion, and no opportunity for amendment. And finally, when 
the bill comes back into the House, the work of the Committee 
of the Whole, if it adopts any amendments, will have to be 
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taken in bulk. In other words, after we get into the House 
the vote will be upon the substitute as the Committee of the 
Whole makes it or leaves it. It will be seen at once from this 
statement that the opportunity for the House to consider and 
intelligently express its judgment upon this most important 
subject is réstricted as to time, and restricted as to the subject- 
matter. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, do I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that there is no provision for a sep- 
arate vote on the amendments when the bill gets back into the 
House? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That is correct. In the Committee of 
the Whole only amendments can be yoted upon to the part of 
the substitute which deals with those two sections—1 and 38. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The substitute proposes 
to strike out and insert. r 

Mr. DE ARMOND. In the Committee of the Whole there is 
to be an opportunity for one hour to offer and discuss amend- 
ments to section 1, and for two hours to offer and discuss 
amendments to section 38 of the substitute reported by the 
House committee for the Senate bill. At the end of that time, 
and after the House, in Committee of the Whole, has disposed 
of these matters, then we go into the House proper, and the 
vote there is to be upon the substitute for the Senate bill as 
the Committee of the Whole fixes that substitute, without any 
chance for a separate vote upon any amendment that may be 
adopted in Committee of the Whole. That is the provision of 
the rule. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, am I to 
understand that if the House adopts an amendment striking 
out the educational test, when we come back into the House 
no yea-and-nay vote can be had on that amendment to the 
amendment striking out the educational test? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That, Mr. Speaker, is precisely the pro- 
vision of this rule, and that is one of the reasons why my 
colleague upon the Committee on Rules and myself opposed 
reporting the rule in its present form. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. A parliamentary inquiry, 
if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. If it will not come out of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is entitled 
to the floor. If he yields to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
he will yield out of his own time. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That is the situation, Mr. Speaker, under 
the rule; as to the educational test and as to any other matter 
embodied in these two sections, and as to every other part of 
the bill, the committee action is final, with the one exception 
that when you get back into the House you can vote for or 
against the whole substitute bill, as it comes out of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Now, we think this rule restricts the committee too much 
and the House too much. It does not tend to get the best judg- 
ment of the House, but it does not only tend, but makes it sure 
that, in the event of the adoption of any amendment in the 
Committee of the Whole, those who are in favor of this legis- 
lation will be compelled to take the bill in the condition in 
which the Committee of the Whole leaves it, or join its op- 
ponents to defeat it in the condition in which the Committee 
of the Whole leaves it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is but another illustration, and a somewhat 
striking one,.of the effect of rules designed to limit and hamper 
the House in the discharge of its business. These restrictive 
provisions are restrictions upon us, upon each Member of the 
House, and the effect may easily be to put this bill, when it 
comes to a final vote, in such a position that gentlemen can not 
vote for it or vote against it as they would like to do. They 
can not have an opportunity for an expression of opinion in the 
House upon provisions most important, and which greatly im- 
prove or greatly injure the bill in its tendency and effect. 
They are cut off from it. It is a hodge-podge, a lump affair. 
There is no necessity for that. It would be just as easy, if 
amendments be adopted in Committee of the Whole, to permit 
a vote upon those amendments in the House. If the House is 
in favor of them, the House would adopt them; if the House be 
opposed to them, then they ought not to be adopted; and no man 
who desires to yote for this bill, as I do and as I believe a large 
majority of the Members do, ought to be under compulsion to 
vote for it with things in it that ought not to be in it, or to vote 
for it with things out of it that ought to be in it. That is all, 
Mr. Speaker, that I wish to say upon the subject, and I yield 
back to the gentleman from Mississippi the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield to me? 
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Mr. DALZELL. How much time? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Five minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the Chair if, in his opinion, this rule as drawn will per- 
mit a yea-and-nay vote at any stage, for instance, on the 
amendment striking out the educational test? 

The SPEAKER. In reply to the question of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, which the Chair will treat as a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, the Chair will say that this rule, if atfépted, 
does not change the ordinary rules of the House upon that sub- 
ject. The ordinary rules of the House would enable the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to perfect the substitute to the Sen- 
ate bill reported by the committee, and would be treated pre- 
cisely in that respect as substantially all similar amendments 
have been treated heretofore. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Then I understand, Mr. 
Speaker, that no yea-and-nay vote would be possible at any 
stage of proceeding under that rule of the educational test. 

The SPEAKER. Amendments perfecting the substitute 
itself would be in order. This special rule, if adopted, leaves 
the uniform practice as it has been in Congress for a hundred 
years. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Then I ask that this rule 
shall be so amended as to permit at some stage in the proceed- 
ings a yea-and-nay vote on the educational test. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent as indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. KEIFER. I would like to ask the Chair if the Chair 
does not mean that after we come into the House there may be 
a separate vote? 

The SPEAKER. There would not be, because this rule, if 
adopted, orders the preyious question to a third reading and 
final passage of the bill without intervening motion. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the Chair treat this 
as a parliamentary inquiry: If after the proper stage of the bill 
is reached a motion is made to recommit with instructions to 
report forthwith an educational test, would that be in order, so 
that we could have a yea-and-nay vote? 

The SPEAKER. Under the terms of the rule, while it is 
hardly a parliamentary question, the Chair will treat it as such. 
Under the terms of this rule, if it is adopted, a vote is to be 
taken on this substitute when it comes back into the House on a 
third reading to the final passage of the bill without intervening 
motion. Therefore a motion to recommit would not be in order. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Then I ask that this order 
be amended so as to permit of a motion to recommit, with 
instructions to report forthwith, and that the Member of the 
House, myself, in charge of the bill be recognized to make that 
motion and to move the previous question thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman has been 
heard. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have noth- 
ing more to say, except that this rule is a very bad one indeed, 
and quite in violation of a great many understandings I have 
had with people in this building, but I shall vote for its adop- 
tion [laughter], because I do not believe that this House is 
composed of men who will use the fact that they can not be put 
on record to vote a different way from what they would if they 
were to be put on record. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time is there left? - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
twelve minutes and the gentleman from Mississippi has eleven 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania whether he proposes to take up the balance 
of his time in one concluding speech? 

Mr. DALZELL. No; I do not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield at this time three 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. GOLDFOGLE]. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, there are, I understand, 
several amendments to be offered to this bill of a highly im- 
portant character, amendments that deserve the clone at- 
tention and earnest consideration of this House. The ques- 
tions involved in them are such that they are entitled to receive, 
and they ought to get, our careful attention and deliberate 
action. Within the short time proposed in this rule for dis- 
cussion there will be, I fear, neither fair time for proper con- 
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sideration of all amendments nor ample time to perfect the 
bill as it ought to be perfected in justice to all who may be 
affected by it and in justice to the entire country. 

At this moment and at this stage it is not for me or anyone 
else to discuss the merits or demerits of any of the clauses of 
the bill. Nor is it my desire to discuss now any of the amend- 
ments which are, at the proper time, to be offered. 

I have in mind, however, conditions that have arisen in coun- 
tries wherein bitter persecution arising out of religious bigotry 
and religious fanaticism has been waged against an unoffend- 
ing people, causing the vietims to abandon home and seek more 
hospitable shelter in the land of civil and religious liberty. 
Fleeing from scenes of slaughter, barbaric cruelty, and outrage, 
the refugees ought, as a matter of common humanity, to receive 
our consideration. How far and to what extent exception 
should be made in this bill in their favor will be for us to say. 
So, too, the educational feature is to be open for amendment. 
Upon matters so vital, so far-reaching in their consequences, 
fraught with such importance to the several constituencies 
whose interest in the subjects involved made itself manifest 
in the many communications coming from almost every part of 
the Union, we ought to have fair opportunity for debate even in 
these closing hours of Congress. 

I am one of those who believe we can never suffer from a 
reasonably full and proper discussion of grave and important 
national problems. The proposed rule does not afford oppor- 
tunity for a fair, full, open interchange of views. For want 
of it I do not regard the rule quite fair. Upon the clauses open 
for amendment we should be permitted some freedom of debate, 
some time to carefully and prudently consider amendments. 
This, it seems to me, the rule cuts off. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this rule is not as liberal 
as I should like to have it. I would like to have several days’ 
discussion on this important question. I want to have a sepa- 
rate yote on the proposition to raise the head tax and on the 
educational test, a record vote in order that every Member of 
this House might be able to show his constituents where he 
stands on the record, but to those who agree with me that this 
is one of the most important bills that has come before this 
Congress, a bill to protect the citizenship of our country, I say 
that we should stand by this rule for this reason. We can not 
be deprived of opportunity that the House will have a chance 
to go on record on the important questions in the bill. This 
is an amendment to the Senate bill. The Senate bill provides 
an educational qualification, and it provides for a head tax, and 
even if these provisions of the substitute are stricken out in the 
Committee of the Whole House the bill must go to conference 
finally, and when it comes back from conference the issue of a 
head tax and an educational test will come directly before the 
House and a roll call will be in order, and every Member will 
have an opportunity to express his opinion in a record vote. 
Therefore I say to those who believe that this measure is in the 
interest of the country, and that it ought to be passed before 
we adjourn and go home, the wise course for us to pursue is to 
accept the rule, good or bad, because in the end it has the effect 
of bringing the two Houses together and ultimately will result 
in giving us an opportunity to determine what kind of an amend- 
ment we want to the present immigration laws. [Applause.] 

In my opinion no legislation has come before this House for 
its consideration in many years past of greater importance to 
the coming generations of American citizens than the bill now 
under consideration, which proposes to restrict foreign immi- 
gration coming into this country. Rich lands, great rivers, and 
mineral wealth have never been the test of a nation’s greatness. 
A country to be great must be occupied by great people. It is 
the man that makes the government; the man that makes the 
nation. Our country has astonished the world in its rapid 
progress and development in agriculture, manufactures, science, 
and the art of free government. The reason for this is the in- 
telligence, character, and industry of the people who compose 
our citizenship. The Creator of the universe did not make all 
men with the same intellectual force or the same character, 
nor did he create all nations on an equal plane. In all animal 
life the rule is universal that where the inferior animal mixed 
its blood with the superior, it of necessity pulled down the 
standard of the higher at least to the extent that it lifted the 
standard of the lower. 

If we open our doors te the unlimited and indiscriminate im- 
migration of people, who are below the American standard of 
life and living, they will of necessity drag down the price of 
labor, the conditions of home life, and the characters of our 
children toward theirs, to the future detriment and injury of 
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the nation. I believe this bill to a large extent will restrict the 
immigration coming into this country. It will separate the good 
from the bad. It will prevent the ignorant, degenerate, and 
pauper classes of Europe from coming here, and yet leave the 
door open for men of character and intelligence to join our com- 
mon citizenship. Sr. 

If I had the time I would discuss the bill in all its details, 
but as the time is limited, I intend to confine my remarks to one 
feature of the bill alone, and that is what is known as “ the edu- 
cational test.” Under the provisions of the bill as presented to 
the House, every immigrant coming into this country will be re- 
quired to read and write in some language. There has been 
much discussion as to the advisability of adopting this test for 
the admission of immigrants. Some have said that it is not 
fair; that it was not a proper test, and does not discriminate be- 
tween good and bad immigration. Others have taken the ex- 
treme view that the educational test would keep out very few 
immigrants, and would be worthless for that reason. But, in 
my judgment, the requirement that every immigrant coming to 
this country shall be able to read and write in some language 
will stop from coming here about one-third of the immigrants 
that annually arrive, and, more than that, it will stop the ig- 
norant, the vicious, and the depraved. I admit freely that edu- 
cation is not always a test of intelligence; that it is not always 
a test of character; nor is it always a test of energy or of thrift. 

We all admit that we have at times known men of very great 
intellectuality who, on account of some peculiar circumstances, 
have not acquired an education. We all admit that we have 
known men of the very highest character who were unable to 
read and write. We have known thrifty and industrious citi- 
zens who have passed through the world as successful men 
without the knowledge of letters. But, Mr. Speaker, we recog- 
nize that these are rare exceptions to the rule, that where we. 
find a man or a race of people of, high intelligence and character 
they are sure to acquire a knowledge of letters in keeping with 
their times. It is a very rare thing that a man of intelligence 
does not obtain an education, even if he has to dig it out of the 
books by himself, as was the case with one of the Presidents of 
the United States, of whom it is said he was unable to read and 
write until he was a grown man, and learned his letters at the 
cobbler’s bench. As to character, there are some instances that 
can be given of men of high education and learning who abso- 
lutely were lacking in character, but, as I stated before, these 
are exceptions to the rule. In any community in this country, 
or anywheres else in the world, when you are classifying the 


people of character in a locality, you will find them amongst 


the educated and learned. When you are looking for the de- 
graded and depraved you will find them amongst the unedu- 
cated and the ignorant. For the boy or man to acquire an edu- 
cation requires thrift and industry on his part, and therefore 
demonstrates that these characteristics belong to the man who 
possesses it. There is no tool that man can use in his efforts 
to acquire his daily bread and improve the use of his hands in 
his daily toil that is of more aid to him than an education. It 
allows him to immediately take advantage of the experience of 
the past, as well as the improvements of the hour. On the 
other hand, we often find that the slovenly and the lazy will not 
take an education when it is within their very grasp. They 
prove their lack of intelligence and character by their lack of 
industry. 

As I stated before, the intelligence, character, and industry 
of the citizen makes the greatness of the Republic. We are 
glad to welcome immigrants to this country who will nphold 
and maintain our present high standards of life, but we will 
be doing a serious injury to ourselves and our children if we 
allow the gates to remain open to the ignorant, vicious, and 
lazy who seek to come to us from the Old World. We must 
separate the good from the bad when they come to our ports 
for admission, and I knew of no test that we can apply that 
universally will be more effective and more successful in ex- 
cluding those whom we do not want and admitting those that 
we do than the educational test that is proposed in this bill. 

The pride of our country is the high position of American 
labor, our good wages, and our comfortable homes. We do 
not want to bring our working classes down to the standard 
of life and living of the Old World; and yet the world over 
illiteracy is invariably coupled with a low standard of labor. 
Ignorance and vice, as a rule, stand hand in hand. They are a 
menace to the free government of our country. Our social 
institutions depend for their very existence on the ability of 
our citizens to exchange their views on the great publie ques- 
tions in order to achieve a common purpose for the common 
good. The greatest means of communication, of course, is 
through the public press, the magazines, and books of the coun- 
try. This is a closed door to illiterates, and when the ignorant 
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exceed the educated in large numbers in any community, it 
must of necessity be a great detriment to the upbuilding of 
society and the maintenance of a stable Government. The 
life of a free nation—democracy itself—depends upon the in- 
telligence and virtue of the average citizen. When intelligence 
in any community is at a low plane, democracy and free gov- 
ernment become an absolute impossibility; an empire takes its 
place and a despot holds the reins of government. We are 
to-day suffering untold miseries as a nation from the reckless, 
selfish, and thoughtless introduction, purely for the purposes 
of material gain, of an alien people into the midst of our 
national life in the early history of our country; I mean the 
negro slaves who were brought here in our colonial days. There 
is no telling to what extent the introduction of this alien race 
has prevented the ultimate development and greatness of our 
people; there is no estimating the amount of money, of blood, 
and of pain that it has caused the nation and our people; and 
yet with that example staring us in the face, shall we continue, 
in order that a few great corporations engaged in the business 
of transportation may fill their pockets with money, to bring 
into this country alien races who are unable to live up to Amer- 
ican standards and who must of necessity drag down the lives 
and characters of our own people and destroy the economic 
conditions at home that have made our nation great? 

The keynote of all modern education and development are 
attention and suggestion. To a man ignorant of all letters, 
at least one of these—the power of suggestion—is largely cut 
off, and necessarily his intellectual growth and development is 
restricted to that extent. Why should we introduce into the 
body politic as an additional burden to carry people who are 
bound down by the shackles of ignorance when we are endeav- 
oring in every way to lift our own people above the line of illit- 
eracy? We boast of our great national progress and material 
development, but I want to say to you that our progress and 
development are merely the soil in which culture and character 
grow, and if the stock planted in that soil is poor, the plant will 
be vitiated and ultimately die. 

The class of immigrants that we are receiving to-day are a 
very different people from those who developed the country a 
generation ago. They come from different races of people, and 
a different character of immigrants from the same race of 
people are coming to-day from those who came in past genera- 
tions. In the past the strong, independent, and adventurous 
came. To-day the weak, dependent, and the dissatisfied are 
coming to our shores to compete in the battle of life with our 
own people. Education is a far greater test of intelligence, 
character, and industry to-day that it was in the generations of 
the past. In the countries of Europe one hundred years ago 
education for the masses of the people had not progressed to 
any great extent, nor had it for decades thereafter. Of neces- 
sity, opportunity and desire for education had not developed 
amongst the masses of the people. To-day in all European 
countries the facilities for education are such that as a rule it 
can be obtained by the intelligent and thrifty individuals com- 
posing the body politic, if they make an effort to acquire it. 
Therefore, as a rule, when immigrants come to this country un- 
educated it is a demonstration that they are from the least in- 
telligent and industrious of their own people. Recent immigra- 
tion has imposed a heavy educational burden on our country. 
The census of 1900 shows that 13,367,147 children were attend- 
ing school. Of the total population of the country over 10 years 
of age there were 6,180,069 illiterate persons, or 10.7 per cent 
of the total population. But this is not a fair statement of the 
illiteracy in this country, for we are burdened with the develop- 
ment of the negro race who are only a generation removed from 
slavery, and only a few generations removed from the barbarity 
of their African homes. The census of 1900 shows that the 
illiteracy among the negroes of this country amounted to 44.5 
per cent, thereby greatly reducing the average literacy of the 
nation. On the other hand, the same census report shows that 
the average illiteracy among the native whites was only 4.6 per 
cent, whereas the illiteracy among the foreign whites was 12.9 
per cent. The great progress we have made in the education of 
our own people is shown by the fact that the illiteracy in the 
total population over 10 years of age in 1880 was 17 per cent 
and under the census of 1890 was 13.3 per cent, a great advance 
in the education of our children, notwithstanding the fact that 
millions of the ignorant of Europe have been dumped on our 
shores in the last two decades. At a conservative estimate at 
least from 25 to 30 per cent of the immigrants now coming into 
this country are illiterate, and by their admission we are plac- 
ing a great burden on our own people to lift the illiterates of 
foreign lands to the American standard of educational ad- 
vantages. 


The educational test for immigrants is a protection for us in 
another way: Taking history as a whole, the nations that have 
left the greatest mark in the world’s history in art, religion, 
and literature have been the homogeneous peoples and de- 
cadence has followed the mixture of races. The era of great- 
ness of the people of Judea, Greece, and Rome was when they 
were homogeneous and before their blood had been contami- 
nated by the mixture of foreign races. The greatness of the 
French, German, and English-speaking races to-day is due to 
the homogeneity of their blood and the purity of their race. 
The people who originally settled and developed this country, 
who founded our Republic and established our institutions, 
were practically all of the Teutonic and Celtic races from north- 
ern Europe; they maintained their racial integrity and refused 
to contaminate their blood with the Indian races they found 
here on landing. On the other hand, the peoples who settled 
and developed the republics of South America mixed their 
blood with that of the natives, to a large extent destroyed their 
own nationality, and the difference between the two Americas 
is such that it needs no argument to demonstrate that economic 
and social development must be along racial lines. 

But, you say, what effect will the educational test have on 
maintaining the racial characteristics of our people? The sta- 
tistics show that of the immigration that is now coming into 
this country from Europe there is no surer or more certain 
test that we can apply that will admit the Teutonic and Celtic 
races of northern Europe and at the same time exclude the 
Iberie and Slavic races of southern and eastern Europe than 
the educational test, unless we should pass a law prohibiting 
certain races from coming to this country, as we have done 
in the case of the Chinese. The peoples of northern and west- 
ern Europe are mostly akin, belonging to the Teutonic and 
Celtic races. The statistics show that for the year 1904 the 
illiteracy of the peoples that came to this country was: Scotch, 
six-tenths of 1 per cent; Scandinavian, seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent; English, 1.3 per cent; Bohemian and Moravian, 1.8 per cent; 
Finnish, 2.7 per cent; French, 3.2 per cent; Irish, 3.4 per cent; 
Dutch and Flemish, 4.1 per cent; German, 4.8 per cent; north- 
ern Italian, 12.6 per cent, making an average of 4 per cent of 
illiteracy from the people of the Teutonic and Celtic races from 
northern Europe. On the other hand, the illiteracy of the 
Slavic and Iberie races from southern and eastern Europe was: 
Spanish, 9.8 per cent; Magyar, 14.1 per cent; Greek, 23.6 per 
cent; Russian, 26 per cent; Slovak, 27.9 per cent; Roumanian, 
31.7 per cent; Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinan, 35.6 per 
cent; Polish, 35.8 per cent; Croatian and Slovenian, 36.1 per 
cent; Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin, 45.4 per cent; 
Lithuanian, 54.1 per cent; southern Italian, 52.2 per cent; 
Ruthenian, 58.8 per cent; Portuguese, 67.5 per-cent, making an 
average of 42.6 per cent. This clearly demonstrates that the 
educational test will not only separate the ignorant, vicious, and 
the lazy from the intelligent and industrious classes that are 
coming to this country, but to a large extent it will eliminate the 
lower classes of immigration from the countries that are not of 
Teutonic and Celtic origin, and to some degree will solve the 
problem of the assimilation of the dissimilar races. 

The future greatness of our Republic, the stability of our 
form of government, is dependent in the ages to come on the 
intelligence and character of the common masses of our people. 
The theory that some advance, that we can not develop the 
great mineral and agricultural resources of our country unless 
we have an ignorant and downtrodden class of people to per- 
form our manual labor, is a false one and inconsistent with 
the theory of our Government and the traditions of our fathers. 
It is true that the monopolistic tendencies of great wealth will 
disappear before the development of the character and the en- 
lightenment of our people, but the aggregate wealth of the 
country as a whole will increase with the growth of intelli- 
gence among the masses of the people. Great wealth in the 
hands of a few and great poverty in the homes of the many 
will disappear, and the wealth of the country will of necessity 
become more equally divided among all, not by socialistic laws or 
drastic measures, but through the power of the intellectual 
advancement of all our people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania if he will conclude in one speech? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, we have had a most amusing 
illustration this morning of legislation by special rule. Per- 
haps the attitude of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER], the very sponsor of the bill, the questions asked by 
him of the Speaker, the effect of the responses to those questions 
upon the intellectual and nervous system of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] is about as amusing an illustra- 
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tion of the general system of legislation by special rule as any- 
thing that ever occurred in the House, except the Speaker’s re- 
sponse to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

He responded to the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
everything was lovely and well, because under the rules of the 
House, the time-honored rules, when the bill that was to be 
voted upon was a substitute, then you could not have a separate 
vote on the amendment. The Speaker neglected to say that in 
bringing in a special rule at all we already set aside a whole 
lot of time-honored rules, and that while he was molding a 
special rule he might just as well as not have so molded it as to 
meet the objection of the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
father and sponsor of the bill, and permit a record vote on these 
amendments. It is as easy by a special rule to ride over two 
general rules as to overrule one general rule. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is no party question presented here. 
Gentlemen upon both sides of this Chamber are of different 
opinions about the details of this legislation. Nobody desires 
to make any party question of it. Nobody could if anybody would, 
so that there was no party necessity even for this special rule. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts is right. The object of the 
rule is to let Members out from being put on record by a yea- 
and-nay yote on the head-tax and educational-test questions in 
the House of Representatives. That is plainly the object of the 
rule. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can not yield. I have only eight minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Allow me to say I made 
no such statement that that was the object of the rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman interrogated the Speaker, 
and then the gentleman later on said the effect of this rule was 
to cut off a yea-and-nay vote upon these amendments. Now, 
the gentleman, I take it, has sufficient common sense to know 
that the Speaker of this House, the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
Grosvenor], and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dar- 
ZELL] are of such high intellectual caliber that they never at any 
time have brought into this House a rule which had an effect 
which was not their object. [Laughter and applause.] This is 
A demonstration, in my opinion. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me? 1 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have only eight minutes, and the gentle- 
man will have time, and I can not yield. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to ask 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have only eight minutes, and I can not 
yield. I have very little of that eight left now. Nor is there 
any adequate excuse on account of want of time for this rule. 
It is true now we are at the tail end of the session; very little 
time left; the dog days are coming on; but we are paid salaries 
to remain here «nd attend to publie business if necessary, and 
this is a very important matter, it seems to me, and ought to be 
attended to right. But that is not all. It is also true that 
early in the session, when we might have been attending to it, 
we were literally burning up time upon all sorts of propositions ; 
we had so much time to spare. What is this rule? Let us 
illustrate: Here is one man that believes that a man landing at 
Castle Garden with 50 cents in his pocket ought not to be 
allowed to enter this great Republic, while a man with $50 in 
his pocket ought to be allowed to enter unquestionably. There 
will be no opportunity for either of these men—equally pa- 
triotic and equally anxious to go on record, I suppose—to get 
their views upon the record. Everybody is in favor of some 
bill to regulate immigration; everybody is in favor of keeping 
away from America those who are mentally, morally, and 
physically unsound. Then, for a second illustration, here are 
men who believe that a man ovght not to be allowed to work 
unless he can read and write. Some of them are the very same 
sort of men, by the way, who say Mississippi is traitorous to 
the spirit of our institutions because she does not allow men to 
vote who do not read and write, which is totally a different 
proposition. But to continue, here are men who say that a man 
ought not to be allowed to work unless he can read and write, 
and here are other men who say they do not see the justice of 
that proposition with any degree of perfect lucidity. No one 
of them on either side will ever have an opportunity to express 
his views by a yea-and-nay vote upon this part of this bill. 
That is not all. Here are men, for a third illustration, who be- 
lieve there ought to be inserted an amendment in the bill to the 
effect that the rule, however stringent it is, ought to have this 
exception at any rate; that when a man is flying from death as 
a result of political or of religious persecution somewhere, this 
one great haven of rest ought to be open to him at any rate. 
[Applause.] There will be no opportunity to offer that amend- 
ment eyen, and there will be no opportunity to vote upon it 
separately when the House later on yotes to adopt the bill. 
Then section 83, which you can not amend at all under this 


rule, purposely cuts the isthmian canal off, so that anyone can 
go there, unless, perhaps, Chinese prohibited by the Chinese 
treaty and law. 

ae GARDNER of Massachusetts. It does not change the law 
a bit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not time to read section 33, but 
when you get to it you will find that in that section there is a 
clause which says: 

Sesc. 33. That for the purpose of this act the term United States” 
as used in the title as well as in the various sections of this act shall 


be construed to mean the United States and any waters, territory, or 
. — = subject to the jurisdiction thereof, except the Isthmian 
a ne. 


Note the language: Except the Canal Zone.“ So, Mr. 
Speaker, there will come one of those saddest moments in any 
man's life for the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARD- 
NER] when he shall ascertain that faith is not always knowledge. 
He has expressed faith in the fact that there are no men in this 
honorable body that would vote one way in the Committee of 
the Whole when their vote is not recorded and a different way 
in the House when it is recorded. It was one of my sad expe- 
riences when I was also new to the evil influences of a bad 
world, but I have found out that the House of Representatives 
is filled with just such men as that, and that they are always 
ets willing to adopt a rule that lets them out of that sort of 
a fix. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how much time haye I left? 

The SPEAKER. One minute and a half. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen must not de- 
ceive themselves. When they adopt this rule they adopt a rule 
that deprives the House of the power of amendment over any 
part of this bill, except section 1 and section 38, the parts of 
the bill dealing with the head-tax question and the educational- 
test question. When you adopt this rule you adopt a rule that 
cuts the House off from the right of dealing even with those 
sections in the House itself, where a record vote alone is pos- 
sible. It fixes it so that the bill in each of its details must be 
dealth with in the Committee of the Whole altogether. So that 
if there should be only a fair quorum of a Committee of the 
Whole here present—101 or 102—and a majority of them—53 or 
54—were to vote a certain way, and it should so happen that 
that way was not in accordance with the view of the House 
itself, with a quorum present later of 280 or 300 men, probably, 
the House still would be unable to control its own special Com- 
mittee of the Whole except by voting down the entire legislation, 
which nobody hardly wants to do, because the bill on the whole 
has many good features. That is the situution. That is the 
plain alpha and omega of it. Are you going to vote the rule 
up or vote it down? If you vote it down, gentlemen will then 
have control of the bill and the bill will be here subject to 
amendment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I understand that I have nine 
minutes of time remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Nine minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield nine minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. : 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, when properly understood, I ap- 
prehend that there will be no difficulty about the adoption of 
this rule by the Members of the House who desire legislation 
on the subject of immigration at this session of Congress. The 
status of this bill at the present time is this: The Senate passed 
an immigration bill; it came to the House of Representatives 
in due course of time, and was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of this House. In due process 
of time that committee in this body reported a substitute con- 
taining forty-one sections for the entire immigration bill passed 
by the Senate some weeks before. We shall see, Mr. Speaker, 
if we consult the report of the committee that it was a unani- 
mous report from that committee, except as to sections 1 and 
38, and that the minority report on those two sections was 
reported back by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] 
and his colleague from New York [Mr. RUPPERT], and on every 
other section of this substitute as reported by that committee 
there was a unanimous report. No single voice of dissent 
was raised by Members on this side of the House or on the other 


‘side of the House with regard to any other section of this bill. 


And these sections to which the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WiIIiaus!] has referred came back from that committee 
in this House with a unanimous report and without a solitary 
syllable of dissent by any member of that committee. 

So we have a unanimous report from the committee on 
those sections of the bill which relate to its administrative 
features and which do not in any very great respect or particu- 
lar add to the excluded classes or exclude in great numbers 
those who can now be admitted under existing law. Therefore, 
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the only points of contest in this bill are in the first section, 
known as the “ head-tax provision,“ and section 38, known as 
the “illiteracy test,“ or the educational qualification. Those 
are the only two sections in dispute. Therefore, this rule very 
wisely permits debate and amendment upon those two proposi- 
tions. Upon the others there is from this committee a unani- 
mous report. Nobody dissents to them. They relate largely 


to the administrative features of the law. Nobody objects, so 


far as I know, on either side of the Chamber to any of the pro- 
visions of these sections. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts said that this is a gold brick. 
He does not believe it is a gold brick because it passes the other 
thirty-nine sections of the bill, because he is in favor of every 
one of them; but his idea is evidently that it is a gold brick be- 
cause the rule does not cover the other two sections of the bill 
and prevent discussion and amendment to them and pass them 
by the operation of the rule itself. So before us now for our 
settlement is this question: Shall we adopt the rule; shall we 
thereby pass the administrative features of the bill as unani- 
mously reported by this committee, and at the same time throw 
open to debate and amendment section 1 and section 38? 

Why, they have said, Mr. Speaker, that there is no oppor- 
tunity for amendment. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. : 

Mr. COCKRAN. Merely to elucidate the question before the 
House. Does the gentleman agree with the gentleman from 
Mississippi that amendments to sections which are open to dis- 
cussion and amendment can be voted on in the House? 

Mr. WATSON. Not at all. They are voted upon under 
the operation of the usual rule of this House, and the 
rule of this House, I will say to my friend from New 
York, provides, and, as the Speaker well remarked a 
short while ago, always has provided, that, whenever a 
substitute is considered in the Committee of the Whole, and 
amendments to the substitute are adopted, those amendments are 
not reported by the committee to the House, but the substitute 
stands as an entirety or falls as an entirety. But I will say to 
my friend from New York that amendments are in order to sec- 
tion 1 and section 38; and if my friend from Mississippi will 
pardon me, the refugee feature to which he has referred, and 
which he has said could not possibly be offered to any section 
of this bill by way of amendment, is in order as an amendment 
to either one of these sections. y 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In Committee of the Whole, but not in 
the House. 

Mr. WATSON. Not in the House of Representatives. No 
bill is ever perfected in the House. It is considered by the 
committee and perfected by the committee; and this will be a 
substitute 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Whenever an amendment is offered in the 
Committee of the Whole and agreed to the House of Represent- 
atives has a right to a separate vote upon it. 

Mr. WATSON. Not when a substitute has been adopted, and 
never has been. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But this is a special rule. 

Mr. BARTHODLT. Win the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I merely desire to call the attention of 
the House to page 27, lines 23, 24, and 25, which reads: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise ad- 


missible, persons convicted of an offense purely political, not involving 
moral turpitude. 


Does this section, in the judgment of the gentleman from 
Indiana, cover political refugees? 

Mr. WATSON. That was intended, I am told by a member 
of the committee [Mr. Benner of New York], who intelligently 
discusses the whole subject, to cover the question of political 
refugees. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I so construed it. 

Mr. WATSON. Let me call the attention of the House to 
this fact: The Committee on Rules is not responsible for this 
parliamentary situation. That was presented by the committee 
when the committee reported a full substitute for the Senate 
bill; and it has always been the rule of this House, an invari- 
able and uniform rule throughout its history, that when a sub- 
stitute was voted on in committee it was reported by the com- 
mittee as an entirety, and the amendments thereto have not 
been reported back for separate action. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not when the committee has acted on it. 

Mr. WATSON. On section 1 amendments are permitted. It 
will be in order to amend it. It will be in order to strike out 
“five” and insert any other number of dollars. That leaves it 
absolutely in the power of the majority to determine what the 


head tax shall be in this bill. It rests, not with the Committee 
on Rules, but with the majority, to say what the head tax shall 
be in the years that are to come under the operations of this 
law. Then, when we come to section 38, it, too, is open to 
amendment; it, too, is subject to such change and alteration as 
the majority may see fit to make to it, and is not subject to the 
dictates of the Committee on Rules. A majority shall deter- 
mine whether or not that section shall be amended, altered, 
abridged, amplified, or stricken out altogether, and a majority 
of this committee shall determine whether or not the illiteracy 
test shall be ingrafted upon the law relating to immigration. 

Now, that is all there is of this question, Mr. Speaker, and I 
ask for a yote. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the special rule under which 
we are considering this bill limits the debate to three hours. 
It is therefore impossible to do more than state my position. 
I am in favor of the bill as amended by the Committee on Im- 
migration. I hope that the restrictive features of the bill will 
not be removed or modified by amendment. 

Pi SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WitttaAMs) there were—ayes 151, noes 59. 

Accordingly the resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Grosvenor having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
President of the United States, by Mr. Barnes, one of his secre- 
taries, announced that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On June 19: 

H. R. 9813. An act granting a pension to Harriet P. Sanders; 

H. R. 10106. An act providing for the setting aside for govern- 
mental purposes of certain ground in Hilo, Hawaii; 

H. R. 10715. An act to establish an additional collection dis- 
trict in the State of Texas, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 18330. An act transferring the county of Clinton, in the 
State of Iowa, from the northern judicial district of Iowa to 
the southern judicial district of Iowa. 

On June 20: 

H. R. 17510. An act to provide for a reconnoissance and pre- 
liminary survey of a land route for a mail and pack trail from 
the navigable waters of the Tanana River to the Seward Penin- 
sula, in Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 19815. An act to authorize the Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama Railway Company to construct a bridge across the 
Chattahoochee River between Columbus, Ga., and Franklin, Ga. ; 

II. R. 19816. An act to authorize the Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama Railway Company to construct three railroad bridges 


across the Chattahoochee River, one at or near the city of Eu- 


faula, Ala., and two between said city of Eufaula and the city of 
Columbus, Ga, ; 

H. R. 19432. An act to authorize additional aids to navigation 
in the Light-House Establishment; 

H. R. 3997. An act for the relief of John A. Meroney; 

II. R. 4464. An act to classify the officers and members of the 
fire department of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


es; 

H. R. 4468. An act to amend an act entitled “An act te pro- 
vide for the appointment of à sealer and assistant sealer of 
weights and measures in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 2, 1895; 

H. R. 18442. An act to fix and regulate the salaries of teach- 
ers, school officers, and other employees of the board of educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia ; 

On June 21: $ 

H. R. 7771. An act for the relief of Judd O. Hartzell; 

H. R. 11968. An act to amend the internal-revenue laws so as 
to provide for furnishing certified copies of certain records; 

II. R. 15331. An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Department for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other 
purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907; 

H. R. 8428. An act to regulate the construction of dams across 
navigable waters; 

H. R. 16125. An act authorizing a license and permit to the 
Corinth and Shiloh Eleetric Railway Company to construct a 
track or tracks through the Shiloh National Park and to oper- 
ate electric cars thereon; 

II. R. 19571. An act to authorize the county court of Gascon- 
ade County, Mo., to construct a bridge across the Gasconade 
River at or near Fredericksburg, Mo.: and 

II. R. 20070. An act to authorize the Chattanooga Northern 
Railway Company to construct a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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On June 22: 

II. R. 14928. An act for the relief of F. V. Walker; 

II. R. 16472. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 8973. An act to amend section 5200, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to national banks. 

On June 23: 

II. R. 522). An act for the relief of Edward King, of Niagara 
Falls, in the State of New York; 

II. R. 11787. An act ratifying and approying an act to appro- 
priate money for the purpose of building additional buildings 
for the Northwestern Normal School, at Alva, in Oklahoma 
Territory, passed by the legislative assembly of Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory and approved the 15th day of March, 1905; and 

H. R. 20321. An act to provide for the traveling expenses of 
the President of the United States. 

On June 25: t 

H. R. 118. An act to amend sections 713 and 714 of “An act 
to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, as amended by acts approved January 31 
and June 30, 1902, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 10292. An act granting to the town of Mancos, Colo., 
the right to enter certain lands; 

II. R. 16290. An act to modify the requirements of the act 
entitled “An act to promote the education of the blind,“ ap- 
proved March 3, 1879; 

II. R. 18600. An act to amend section 10 of an act of Congress 
approved June 21, 1898, to make certain grants of land to the 
Territory of New Mexico, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 20210. An act to authorize the city of St. Louis, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the State of Missouri, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River. 


PRESERVATION OF NIAGARA FALLS. 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a con- 
ference report, with the accompanying statement, on the bill 
(H. R. 18024) for the control and regulation of the waters of 
the Niagara River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and 
for other purposes, and I ask that the same be printed in the 
Record under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report and statement will 
be printed under the rule. 


WILD BIRDS AND ANIMALS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr., GROSVENOR) laid before the 
House the bill (H. R. 13193) to prohibit the killing of wild birds 
and wild animals in the District of Columbia, with Senate 
amendment thereto. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker pro tempore ap- 
pointed as conferees on the part of the House Mr. CAMPBELL of 
Kansas, Mr. Taytor of Ohio, and Mr. Sims. 


IMMIGRATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares the House in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, under the terms 
of the rule, for the consideration of the immigration bill, and 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Watson] will take the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 4403, and in accordance with the terms of the special 
order the Clerk will read the entire substitute reported for the 
original Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That there shall be levied, collected, and Siy a duty of $5 for every 
alien entering the United States. ‘The said duty shall be paid to the 
collector of customs of the port or customs district to which said 
alien passenger shall come, or, if there be no collector at such port 
or district, then to the collector nearest thereto, by the master, agent, 
owner, or consignee of every vessel or other vehicle of carriage or 
transportation bringing such alien to ports or places in the United 
States. ‘The money thus collected, together with all fines and rentals 
collected under the provisions of this act or the acts to which it is 
amendatory, shall be paid into the United States Treasury and shall 
constitute a permanent appropriation, to be called the “ immigrant 
fund,“ to be used under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to defray the expense of regulating the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, including the expenses of the enforce- 
ment of all acts and parts of acts relative to contract labor, the cost 
of maintaining a bureau or bureaus of information for immigrants and 
the cost of reports of decisions of the Federal courts, and digest thereof, 
for the use of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, and the sal- 
aries and expenses of all officers, clerks, and employees appointed for 
the purpdse of enforcing the provisions of this act. The duty imposed 
b this section shall be a lien upon the vessel or other vehicle of car- 
riage or transportation which shall bring such aliens to ports or pinces 
in the United States, and shall be a debt in favor of the United States 
against the owner or owners of such vessels or other vehicles of car- 
riage or transportation, and the payment of such duty may be en- 
forced by any legal or equitable remedy. The duty herein provided 


the payment of the duty im 
„admissi H 


for shall not be levied, collected, or paid for aliens in transit through 
the United States nor upon allens who have once been admitted into 
the United States and have paid the duty who later shall go in transit 
from one part of the United States to another through forei con- 
tiguous territory: Provided, That the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
888 under the direction or with the approval of the Secretary of 
ommerce and Labor, by agreement with transportation lines, as pro- 
vided in section 32 of this act, may arrange in some other manner for 
posed by this section — allens seeking 
on overland, either as to all or as to any such aliens: Provided 
Tarter That if in any fiscal year the amount of money collected under 
he provisions of this section shall exceed $2,500,000, the excess aboye 
that amount shall not be added to the “immigrant fund: Provided 
further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to aliens 
entering the Uni States from the Dominion of Canada, Newfound- 
land, the Republic of Cuba, and the Republic of Mexico, provided that 
they show to the satisfaction of the appropriate immigration officials 
that they have been respectively domiciled in any of said countries 
for a period of three years, nor to the inhabitants of the on en 
Islands, Guam, or Porto Rico, except as 1 1 at the end of this 
section, nor to aliens permanently domiciled on the North American 
Continent returning overland from foreign contiguous territory after 
a temporary sojourn therein to resume a domicile in the United States 
already acquired and uninterrupted oy absence except in foreign con- 
tiguous territory: Provided further, That the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to aliens arriving in the Philippine Islands, Guam, 
Porto Rico, or Hawail; but if any such alien, not having become a 
citizen of the United States, shall later arrive at any 
of the United States on the North American Continent 
of this section shall apply. 

Sec. 2. That the following classes of allens shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States: All idiots; insane persons; persons 
who have been insane; epileptics; imbeciles; feeble-minded persons; 
persons likely to become a public charge; professional beggars; per- 
sons afflicted with tuberculosis or with a loathsome or dangerous con- 
taglous disease; persons who are dependent for their support upon 
their own physical exertions and who are certified by the examinin 
medical officer to be of a low vitality or poor physique such as woul 
incapacitate them for such work; persons who have been convicted of 
a felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; 
polygamists; anarchists or persons who believe in or advocate the 
overthrow by force or violence of the Government of the United States 
or of all government, or of all forms of law or the assassination of 

ublie officials ; prostitutes, or women or girls pomnik into the United 
tates for the purpose of prostitution or for any other immoral pur- 
pose; persons who procure or attempt to bring in prostitutes or 
women or girls for the purpose of prostitution or for any other im- 
moral purpose; parsona hereinafter called contract laborers, who 
have been induced or solicited to migrate to this country by offers 
or promises of employment or in consequence of agreements, oral, 
written, or 3 express or es, re to perform labor in this country 
of any kind, skilled or unskilled; those who have been, within one 
year from the date of application for admission to the United States, 
deported as having been induced or solicited to migrate as above 
described; any person whose ticket or passage is paid for with the 
money of another, or who is assisted by others to come, unless it is 
affirmatively and satisfactorily shown that such pees does not belong 
to one of the foregoing excluded classes, and that said ticket or 
passage was not id for by any e association, society, 
municipality, or foreign government, either directly or indirectly; 
all children under 16 ros of age unaccompanied by one or both of 
their parents, at the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce and La- 
bor or under such regulations as he may from time to time prescribe: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissi- 
ble, 1 of an offense aa political, not involving 
moral turpitude: Provided, further, That the provisions of this sec- 
tion relating to the payment for tickets or passage by any corporation, 


rt or place 
e provisions 


-association, society, municipality, or foreign government shall not ap- 


ply to the tickets or passage of aliens in continuous transit through 
the United States to foreign contiguous territory: Provided further, 
That skilled labor may be imported, if labor of like kind unemployed 
can not be found in this country: Provided further, That the pro- 
visions of this law applicable to contract labor shall not be held to 
exclude professional actors, artists, lecturers, singers, ministers of 
any religious denomination, professors for colleges or seminaries, per- 
sons belonging to any recognized learned profession, or persons em- 
ployed strictly as personal or domestic servants. 

Sec. 3. That the importation into the United States of any alien 
woman or girl for the purpose of prostitution, or for any other im- 
moral purpose, is hereb orbidden; and whoever shall, directly or 
indirectly, import or attempt to import into the United States any 
alien woman or girl for the purpose of prostitution, or for any other 
immoral purpose, or whoeyer knowingly shall hold, keep, maintain, 
control, support, or harbor any alien woman or girl for any such 
purpose in pursuance of such illegal importation, shall, in every such 
case, be deemed guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof Im- 

1 r a not more than five years and pay a fine of not more than 
5,000. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be a misdemeanor for any person, company, 
partnership, or corporation, in any manner whatsoever, to prepay the 
transportation or in any way to assist or encourage the importation or 
migration of any contract laborer or contract laborers into the United 
States, unless such contract laborer or contract laborers are exempted 
undor 5 terms of the last two provisos contained in section of 

s act. © 

See. 5. That for every violation of any of the provisions of section 4 
of this act the person, partnership, company, or corporation violating the 
same, by knowingly assisting, encouraging, or soliciting the migration 
or importation of any contract laborer into the United States shall 
forfeit and pay for every such offense the sum of $1,000, which may 

sued for and recovered by the United States, or by an; erson who 
shall first bring his action therefor in his own name and for his own 
benefit, including any such alien thus promised labor or service of any 
kind as aforesaid, as debts of like amount are now recovered in the 
courts of the United States; and separate suits may be brought for 
each alien thus promised labor or service of any kind as aforesaid. 
And it shall be the duty of the district attorney of the proper district 
to prosecute every such suit when brought by the United States. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be unlawful and be deemed a violation of sec- 
tion 4 of this act to assist or encourage the importation or migration 
of any alien by a promise of employment through advertisements 

rinted and published in any forei country; and any alien coming 
o this coun in consequence of such an advertisement shall be treated 


as coming under a promise or agreement as contemplated in section 2 
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of this act, and the penalties imposed by section 5 of this act shall be 
applicable to such a case: Provided, That this section shall not apply 
to States or Territories, the District of Columbia, or places subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States advertising the inducements they 
offer for Immigration thereto, respectively. 


BEC. 


T. That no transportation company or owner or owners of 
vessels, or others engaged in transporting alle 


ns into the United States, 


shall, directly or indirectly, either by writing, printing, or oral 1 
sentation, solicit, invite, or lame the immigration of any aliens 
into the United tates except by ordinary commercial letters, circulars, 


advertisements, or oral representations, stating the sailings of their 
vessels and terms and facilities of transportation therein; and for a 
violation of this provision any such Lars pg om company, and any 
such owner or owners of vessels, and all others in trans- 
porting aliens to the United States, and the neos by them 9 dap 
mau s severally subjected to the penalties im by section of 

s ac 

Sec. 8. That any person, including the master, 1 owner, or 
consignee of any vessel, who shall bring into or land in the United 
States, by vessel or otherwise, or who shall attem t by himself or 
through another, to bring into or land in the United tates, by vessel 
or otberwise, any alien not duly 9 an immigrant inspector 
or not lawfully entitled to enter the Uni States shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction, be punished by a 
fine not 3 N 7 for each and every alien so landed or at- 
tempted to be lan or, by imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 


years, or x both such fine and imprisonment. 
SEC. 9. at it shall be unlawful for any person, including an 
transportation company, other than railway lines entering the Uniti 


States from foreign continuous territory, or the owner, master, agent, 
or consignee of any vessel to bring to the United States any alien 
afflicted with tuberculosis or with a loathsome or with a dangerous 
coatagicus disease; and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 

e of Commerce and Labor that any alien so brought to the 
United States was afllicted with such a disease at the time of foreign 
embarkation, and that the existence of such disease might have been 
detected by means of a competent medical examination at such time, 
such person or transportation company, or the master, agent, owner, 
or consignee of any such vessel, shall pay to the collector of customs 
of the customs district in which the port of arrival is located the sum 
of $100 for each and every violation of the provisions of this section; 
and no vessel shall be ted clearance papers pending the determina- 
tion of the question of the liability to the payment of such fine, and 
in the event such fine is Imposed, while it remains unpaid; nor shall 
such fine be remitted or re unded : Provided, That clearance may be 
granted prior to the determination of such question upon the deposit 
of a sum sufficient to cover such fine and costs, such sum to be named 
dy the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Sac. 10. That the decision of the board of 1 inquiry, herein- 
after provided for, based upon the certificate of examining medical 
officer, shall be final as to the rejection of aliens afflicted h tuber- 
culosis or with a loathsome or with a dangerous contagious disease, or 
with any mental or physical disability which would bring such aliens 
within any of the classes excluded from admission to the United States 
under section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 11. That upon the certificate of a medical officer of the United 
States Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service to the effect that a 
rejca alien is helpless from sickness, mental er physical disability, or 
infancy, if such alien is accompanied by another alien, whose protec- 
tion or guardianship is required by such rejected alien, such accom- 
panying alien may also be excluded, and the master, agent, owner, or 

ee of the vessel in which such alien 


consi. and accompanying alien are 
brought shall be required to return said alien and accompanying alien 
— e same manner as vessels are required to return other rejected 
ens. 
Sec. 12. That upon the arrival of any allen by water at any port 


ding officer of the ger | sailing, or other vessel, 


such alien on board such steamer or vessel, which shall, in answer to 
questions at the top of said lists, state as to cach alien the full name, 
age, and sex; whether married or single; the calling or occupation; 
whether able to read or write; the nationality; the race; e last 
residence; the name and address of the nearest relative, if any exists, 
in the country from which the allen came; the seaport for landing in 
the United States; the final destination, if any, perona the port of 
landing; whether baring a ticket through to such final destination ; 
whether the allen has paid his own-passage, or whether it has been paid 
by any other person or by ‘wre 553 association, society, munic- 
ipality, or government, and if so, by whom; whether in lon of 

50, and less, how much; whether going to join a relative op 

jend, and if so, what relative or friend, and his name and complete 
address; whether ever before in the United States, and if so, when and 
where; whether ever in prison or almshouse or an Institution or hos- 
pital for the care and treatment of the insane or supported by charity; 
whether a polygamist; whether an anarchist; whether coming 1255 
reason of any offer, solicitation, promise, or agreement, express or im- 
plied, to perform labor in the United States; and what is the alien's 
condition of health, mental and physical, and whether deformed or 
crippled, and if so, for how long and from what cause; that it shall 
further be the duty of the master or commanding officer of every vessel 
taking alien passengers out of the United States, from any port thereof, 
to file within sixty days of 8 therefrom, with the collector of 
customs of such port, a complete list of all such alien passengers taken 
on board. Such lists shall contain name, age, sex, nationality, 
residence in the United States, occupation, and the time of last arriva 
of every such allen in the United States; and any neglect or omission 
to comply with the requirements of this section shall punishable as 
preyicsd in section 15 of this act. That the collector of customs with 
whom any such list has been deposited, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section, shall promptly notify the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration that such list has n 1 with him, as pro- 
vided, and shall make such further disposition thereof as may be re- 
quired by regulations to be issued by the Commissioner-Gene of Im- 
migration with the a prove! of the retary of Commerce and Labor: 
Provided, That it shall be the duty of the master or commanding officer 
of any vessel sailing from ports in the Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto 
Rico, or Hawaii to any port of the United tes on the North Ameri- 
can continent to deliver to the immigration officers at the port of 
arrival lists or manifests, made at the time and 1 of embarkation, 


giving the names of any aliens on board said vesse 
mc. 13. That all aliens arriving by water at the ports of the United 
States shall be listed in convenient groups, and no one list or manifest 


shall contain more than thirty names. To each alien or head of a 
family shall be given a ticket on which shall be written his name, a 
number or letter designating the list in which his name, and so forth, is 
contained, and his number on said list, for convenience of identification 
on arrival. Each list or manifest shall be verified by the signature 
and the oath or affirmation of the master or commanding officer, or the 
first or second below him in command, taken before an immigration 
officer at the port of arrival, to the effect that he has caused the sur- 
geon of said vessel sail therewith to make a physical and oral ex- 
amination of each of said aliens, and that from the report of said 
surgeon and from his own investigation he believes that no one of said 
altens is an idiot, or imbecile, or a feeble-minded person, or insane per- 
son, or a pauper, or Is likely to become a public charge, or is suffering 
from tuberculosis or a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease, or 
is a person who has been convicted of a felony or other crime or mis- 
demeanor involving moral turpitude, or is a polygamist, or an anarch- 
ist, or under promise or agreement, express or implied, to perform 
labor in the United States, or a prostitute, or a woman or girl coming 
to the United States for the purpose of prostitution, or for any other 
immoral purpose, and that also, according to the best of his knowledge 
and belief the information in sald lists or manifests concerning each 
of said aliens named therein is correct and true in every t. 

Sec. 14. That the surgeon of said vessel sailing therewith shall also 
sign each of said lists or manifests and make oath or affirmation in 
like manner before an immigration officer at the port of arrival, stat- 
ing his professional experience and qualifications as a physician and 
su n, and that he has made a personal examination of each of the 
said aliens named therein, and that the said list or manifest, accord- 
ing to the best of his knowledge and bellef, U, cor: and true 
in all particulars relative to the mental and physical condition 
of said aliens. If no surgeon sails with any vessel bringing aliens, 
the mental and physical examinations and the verifications of the lists 
or manifests shall made by some competent surgeon employed by the 
owners of the said vessel. 

Sec. 15. That in the case of the failure of the master or commanding 
officer of any vessel to deliver to the said immigration officers lists 
or manifests of all aliens on board thereof, as required in sections 12, 
13. and 14 of this act, he shall pay to the collector of customs at the 
port of arrival the sum of $10 for each alien concerning whom the 
above information is not contained in any list as aforesaid: Provided, 
That in the case of failure without good cause to deliver the list of 
passengers required by section 12 of this act from the master or com- 
manding officer of eve vessel taking alien passengers out of the 
United Sta the penalty shall be paid to the collector of customs at 


the aggregate 


00. 

Sec. 16. That upon the receipt by the immigration officers at any 
pot of arrival of the lists or manifests of aliens provided for in sec- 

ons 12, 18, and 14 of this act, it shall be the duty of said officers 
to go or send competent assistants to the vessels to which said lists 
or manifests refer, and there inspect all such aliens, or said immigra- 
tion officers may order a temporary removal of such aliens for examl- 
nation at a designated time and place, but such temporary removal 
shall not be considered a landing, nor shall it relieve the transpor- 
tation lines, masters, agents, owners, or consignees of the vessel upon 
which such aliens are brought to any port of the United States from 
any of the obligations which, in case such aliens remain on board, 
would, under the provisions of this act, bind the said transportation 
lines, masters, agents, owners, or consignees: Provided, That where a 
suitable building is used for the detention and examination of aliens 
the immigration officials shall there take charge of such aliens, and 
the transporation companies, masters, agents, owners, and consignees 
of the vessels bringing such aliens shall be relieved of the responsi- 
T for their detention thereafter until the return of such aliens to 

eir care, 

Sec. 17. That the physical and mental examination of all arriving 
aliens shall be made by medical officers of the United States Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service, who shall have had at least two 
peara experience in the practice of their profession since receiving the 

egree of doctor of medicine, and who shall certify, for the informa- 
tion of the immigration officers and the boards of special inquiry here- 
inafter provided for, any and all physical and mental defects or dis- 
eases observed by said medical officers in any such alien, or, should 
medical officers of the United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service be not available, civil surgeons of not less than four years’ 
professional experience may be repel te -n such emergencies for the 
said service, upon such terms as may prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration, under the direction or with the ap- 
roval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. The United States 

blic Health and Marine-Hospital Service shall be reimbursed by the 
Immigration Service for all expenditures incurred in 5 out the 
medical inspection of aliens under regulations of the Secretary of 
Commerce and r. 

Sec. 18. That it shall be the 88 of officers, owners, or agents of 
any vessel or transportation line bringing an alien to the United 
States to prevent the landing of such allen in the United States at 
aay time or place other than as designated by the immigration officers, 

the negligent failure of any such officers, owners, or agents to 
comply with the, foregoing requirements shall be deemed a misdemeanor 
and be punished by a fine in each case of not less than one hundred 
nor more than one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for a term 


fine ex 


not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment; and 
every such alien so landed shall be deemed to be unlawfully in the 
United States and shall be deported as provided in section 20 of this 


act. 

Sec. 19. That all aliens brought to this country In vidlation of law 
shall, if practicable, be immediately sent back to the countries whence 
they respectively came on the vessels bringing them. ‘The cost of their 
maintenance while on land, as well as the expense of the return of such - 
aliens, shall be borne by the owner or owners of the vessels on which 
they respectively came; and if any master, person in charge, agent, 
owner, or consignee of any such vessel shall refuse to receive back on 
board thereof, or on board of any other vessel owned or operated by the 
same interests, such aliens, or shall fail to detain them thereon, or 
shall refuse or fail to return them to the foreign port from which the 
came, or to pay the cost of their maintenance while on land, or shall 
make any charge for the return of any such alien, or shall take any se- 
curity from him for the payment of such charge, such master, person in 
charge, 8 or consignee shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine of not less than 
8300 for each and 8 such offense; and no vessel shall have clear- 
ance from any port of the United States while any such fine is unpaid : 
Provided, That the Commissioner-General of Immigration, with the 
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approval of the Secretary of Commerce and Datori may sus 


nd, upon 
conditions to be prescribed by the Commissloner-General of Immigra- 
tion, the deportation of any alien found to have come in violation of 
any provision of this act, if, in his judgment, the testimony of such 
alien is necessary on behalf of the United States Government in the 
rosecution of offenders against any provision of this act: Provided, 
hat the cost of maintenance of any ac so detained resulting from 
such suspension of deportation shall be paid from the “immigrant 
fund.“ but no alien certified, as provided in section 17 of this act, to be 
suffering with tuberculosis or with a loathsome or with a dangerous 
son tarions disease other than one of quarantinable nature shall be per- 


mitted to land for medical treatment thereof in any hospital in the 
United States, unless with the express permission of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor: Provided, at upon the certificate of a medical 


officer of the United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service 
to the effect that the health or safety of an insane alien would be un- 
duly imperiled by immediate deportation, such alien may, at the ex- 
pense of the immigration fund,” be held for treatment until such time 
as such alien may, in the opinion of such medical officer, be safely de- 


ported. 

Src. 20. That any alien who shall enter the United States in viola- 
tion of law, and such as become public charges from causes existing 
rior to landing, shall be taken into custody and deported to the coun- 
ry whence he came at any time within three years after the date of his 
entry into the United States, upon the warrant of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. Such deportation, includi one-half of the 
entire cost of removal to the port of deportation, shall be at the ex- 
pense of the contractor, procurer, or other person by whom the alien was 
unlawfully induced to enter the United States, or, if that can not be 
done, at the expense of the immigrant fund provided for in section 1,of 
this act: Provided, That pending the final disposal of the case of any 
alien so arrested he may be released under a bond in the penalty of 
not less than $500 with security approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, conditioned that such alien shall be produced when 
required for a hearing or hearings in regard to the charge upon which 
he has been arrested, and „ if he shall be found to be 

ates. 


unlawfully within the United ° 

Src. 21. That in case the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall be 
satisfied that an alien has been found in the United States in yiolation 
of this act, or that an alien is subject to deportation under the pro- 
visions of this act or any law of the United States, he shall cause such 
alien within the period of three years after landing or entry therein to 
be taken into custody and returned to the country whence he came, as 
royided by section 20 of this act, and a failure or refusal on the part of 
he masters, agents, owners, or consignees of vessels to comply with the 
order of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to take on board, guard 
safely, and return to the country whence he came any alien ordered to 
be deported under the provisions of this act shall be punanen, by the 

ition of the penalties prescribed in section 19 of this act: Pro- 

d, That when in the opinion of the Secretary of Commerce and 

bor the mental or physical condition of such alien is such as to 

require personal care and attendance, he may employ a suitable person 

of the same sex for that purpose, who shall accompany such alien to 

his or her final destination, and the expense incident to such service 
shall be defrayed in like manner. 

Sec, 22. That the Commissioner-General of Immigration, in addition 
to such other duties as may by law be assigned to him, shall, under 
the direction of the Secretary*of Commerce and Labor, have charge of 
the administration of all laws relating to the Np, Hato oe of aliens into 
the United States, and shall have the control, direction, and super- 
vision of all officers, clerks, and employees appointed thereunder. He 
shall establish such rules and regulations, prescribe such forms of 
bonds, reports, entries, and other papers and shall issue from time to 
time such instructions, not inconsistent with law, as he shall deem best 
calculated for carrying out the provisions of this act and for protecting 
the United States and aliens migrating thereto from fraud or loss, and 
shall have authority to enter into contracts for the support and relief of 
such aliens as may fall into distress or need public ald; all under the 
direction or with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
And it shall be the duty of the Commissioner-General of Immigration to 
detail officers of the immigration service from time to time, as may be 
necessary, in his judgment, to secure information as to the number of 
aliens detained in the penal, reformatory, and charitable institutions 
(public and private) of the several States and Territories, the District 
of Columbia, and other territory of the United States, and to inform 
the officers of such institutions of the provisions of law in relation to 
the ne! a in of aliens who have become public charges: Provided 
That the Commissioner-General of Immigration may, with the a proval 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, whenever, in his ju ent, 
such action mey be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this act, 
detail immigration officers, and also surgeons, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 17, for service in foreign countries. 

Sec. 23. That the duties of the commissioners of immigration shall 
be of an administrative character, to be prescribed in detail by regula- 
tions prepared under the direction or with the approval of the retary 
of Commerce and Labor. 

Src. 24. That immigrant inspectors and other immigration officers, 
clerks, and employees shall hereafter be 8 and their compensa- 
tion fixed and raised or decreased from time to time, by the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor upon the recommendation of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration and in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil-service act of January 16, 1883: Provided, That said Secretary, 
in the enforcement of that portion of this act which excludes contract 
laborers, may employ, without reference to the provisions of the said 
civil-service act, or to the various acts relative to the compilation of 
the official r ter, such persons as he may deem advisable and from 
time to time fix, raise, or decrease their compensation. He may draw 
from the immigrant fund annually $50,000, or as much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be expended for the salaries and expenses of i 5 
so employed and expenses incident to such 5 and the ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury shall pass to the credit of the proper 
disbursing officer expenditures from said sum without itemized account 
whenever the Secretary of Commerce and Labor certifies that an item- 
ized account would not be to the best interests of the Government: 
Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
alter the mode of appointing commissioners of immigration at the sey- 
eral ports of the United States as provided by the sundry civil appro- 
priation act 3 August 18, 1894, or the official status of such 
commissioners heretofore appointed. Immigration officers shall have 

wer to administer oaths and to take and consider evidence — 
Phe right of any alien to enter the United States, and, where suc 
e a written record of such evidence; 


im 
vi 
La 


action may be necessary, to 


and any person to whom such an oath has been administered under the 


ee of this act who shall knowingly or willfully 
ence or swear to any false statement in any wa 

tion to the right of an alien to admission to the United States shall be 
deemed guilty of perjury and be punished as provided by section 5392, 
United States Revised Statutes. The decision of any such officer, if 
favorable to the admission of any alien, shall be subject to challenge by 
any other immigration officer, and such challenge shall operate to take 
the alien whose right to land is so challenged before a board of special 
inguiry for its 1 7 alien who may not appear to the 
examining immigrant Inspector at the port of arrival to be clearly and 
beyond a doubt entitled to land shall be detained for examination in 
relation thereto by a board of special inquiry. 

Sec. 25. That such boards of special inquiry shall be appointed by 
the commissioners of immigration at the various ports of arrival as 
may be necessary for the prompt determination of all cases of immi- 
grants detained at such ports under the provisions of law. Each board 
shall consist of three members, who shall be selected from such of the 
immigrant officials in the service as the Commissioner-General of Immi- 

ation, with the aproval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, shall 

rom time to time designate as qualified to serve on such boards: Pro- 
vided, That at ports where there are fewer than three immigrant in- 
spectors, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, upon recommendation 
of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, may designate other 
United States officials for service on such boards of special inquiry. 
Such boards shall have authority to determine whether an alien who 
has been duly held shall be allowed to land or shall be deported. All 
hearin before boards shall be separate and apart from the pub- 
lic, but the said boards shall keep a complete permanent record of their 
proceedings and of all such testimony as may peine before them; 
and the decision of any two members of a board shall prevail, but either 
the alien or any dissenting member of said board may i through 
the commissioner of immigration at the port of arrival and t 
Commissioner-General of Immigration to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, and the taking of such appeal shall operate to stay any 
action in regata to the final disposal of any alien whose case is 80 
appealed until the receipt the commissioner of immigration at the 
port of arrival of such decision, which shall be rendered solely upon 
the evidence adduced before the board of special inquiry: Provided, 
That in every case where an alien is excluded from admission into 
the United States under any law or treaty now existing or hereafter 
made the decision of the 5 immigration officers, if adverse 
to the admission of such alien, sball be final, unless reversed on appeal 
to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor; but nothing in this section 
shall be construed to admit of any appeal in the case of an alien re- 
jected as provided for in section 10 of this act. 

Sec. 26. That any alien liable to be excluded because likely to be- 
come a public charge may, if otherwise admissible, nevertheless be ad- 
mitted in the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, upon 
the giving of a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
said Secretary in such amount and containing such conditions as he 
may prescribe, to the people of the United States, holding the United 
States or any State, Territory, county, municipality, or district thereof 
harmless against such alien becoming a public charge.. The admission 
of such alien shall be a consideration for the giving of such bond or 
andertaking. Suit may be brought thereon in the name and by the 

roper law officers either of the United States Government or of any 
tate, Territory, district, county, or municipality in which such alien 
becomes a public charge. 

Sec. 27. That no suit or proceeding for a violation of the provisions 
of this act shall be settled, compromised, or discontinued without the 
consent of the court in which it is pending, entered of record, with the 
reasons therefor. 

Suc. 28. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
affect any suit, action, or proceeding brought, or any act, thing, or 
matter, civil or criminal, done or existing at the time of the taking effect 
of this act; but as to all such suits, actions, proceedings, acts, things, 
or matters the laws or * of laws repealed or amended by this act 
are hereby continued in force and effect. 

Src. . That the circuit and district courts of the United States 
are hereby invested with full and concurrent jurisdiction of all causes, 
civil and criminal, arising under any of the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 30. That all exclusive privileges of exchanging money, trans- 
paria 3 or baggage, or keeping eating houses, and all other 
ike vileges in connection with any United States immigration station, 
shall be disposed of after public competition, subject to such conditions 
and limitations as the Commissioner-General of Immigration, under the 
direction or with the 5 4 hae ot the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
may prescribe: Provided, That no intoxicating liquors shall be sold in 
any such immigrant station; that all 
posal of such exclusive privileges as herein provided shall be paid into 
the United States Treasury to the credit of the immigrant fund pro- 
vided for in section 1 of this act. ` 

Sec. 31. That for the preservation of the peace, and in order that ar- 
rests may be made for crimes under the laws of the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States where the various immigrant stations are 
located, the officers in charge of such stations, as occasion may require, 
shall admit therein the proper State and municipal officers charged 
with the enforcement of such laws, and for the purposes of this section 
the jurisdiction of such officers and of the local courts shail extend over 
such stations. 

Sec. 32. That the Commissioner-General of Immigration, under the 
direction or with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
shall prescribe rules for the entry and inspection of aliens along the 
borders of Canada and Mexico, so as not to unnecessaril ge im- 
pede, or annoy passengers in ordinary travel between the United States 
and said countries, and shall have power to enter into contracts with 
transportation lines for the said purpose. 

Sec. 33. That for the purpose of this act the term “ United States" 
as used in the title as well as in the various sections of this act shall 
be construed to mean the United States and any waters, territory, or 
other place subject to the girtediction thereof, except the Isthmian 
Canal Zone: Provided, That ff any alien shall leave the Canal Zone and 
attempt to enter any other place under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, nothing contained in this act shall be construed as 5 
mm to enter under any other conditions than those applicable to al 
aliens. 

Sec. 34. That the deportation of aliens arrested within the United 
States after entry and found to be illegally therein, provided for in this 
act, shall be to the trans-Atlantic or trans-Pacific ports from which 
said alfens embarked for the United States; or, if such embarkation was 
for foreign 3 territory, to the foreign port at which said aliens 
embarked for such territory. 

Sec. 35, That all aliens who shall enter the United States except_at 


ve false evi- 
affecting or in rela- 


receipts accruing from the dis- 
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the seaports thereof, or at such other place or places as the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor may from time to time 8 shall be 


adjudged to have entered the country unlawfully and shall depo! 
as provided by section 20 of this act. 
EC. 36. That whenever an alien shall have taken up his nent 


residence in this country, and shall have filed his declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen, and thereafter shall send for his wife or minor 
children to join him, if said wife or eo) of said children shall be found 
to be affected with any contagious disorder, such wife or children shall be 
held, under such lations as the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
shall prescribe, until it shall be determined whether the disorder will 
be easily curable, or whether they can be permitted to land without 
danger to other persons; and they shall not be either admitted or de- 
ported until such facts have been ascertained; and if it shall be deter- 
mined that the disorder is easily curable or that they can be permitted 
to land without danger to other persons, they shall, if otherwise admis- 
sible, thereupon be admitted. s 

Sec. 37. That no person who disbelieves in or who is opposed to all 
organized government, or who is a member of or affiliated with any 
organization entertaining and teaching such disbelief in or opposition 
to all organized government, or who advocates or teaches the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any 
officer or officers, either of specific individuals of of officers generally, 
of the Government of the United States or of any other organized gov- 
ernment, because of his or their official character, shall be permitted 
to enter the United States or any Territory or place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof. This section shall be enforced by the Pooran 
of 3 and Labor under such rules and regulations as he shall 
prescribe. 

That an erson who knowingly alds or assists any such person to 
enter the United States or any Territory or place subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, or who connives or conspires with any person or per- 
sons to allow, procure, or permit any such person to enter therein, 
except pursuant to such rules and regulations made by the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or impris- 
oned for not less than one nor more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 38. That no alien over 16 years of age or keg capable of 
reading shall be admitted to the United States until he has proved to 
the satisfaction of the proper 8 officers that he can read 
English or some other language or dialect, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor is hereby authorized and directed to prescribe from 
time to time such methods and rules as he may think best for the pur- 
pose of testing the ability of such immigrants to read: Provided, That 
an admissible allen over 16 years of age, or a person now or hereafter 
in the United States of like age, may bring in or send for his wife, 
his mother, his grandmother, his affianced wife, his father who is over 
55 years of age, or his grandfather, if they are otherwise admissible, 
whether they are able to read or not; and such persons shall be per- 
mitted to land: Provided further, That a daughter not exceeding 21 
ears of age or a son not exceeding 18 years age, otherwise admissible, 

accompanying an admissible alien father or mother, shall be per- 
mitted to land whether said daughter or son is able to read or not: 
Provided further, That the Ai ons of this section shall not apply to 
aliens entering the United States from the Dominion of Canada, New- 
foundland, the Republic of Cuba, and the Republic of Mexico, provided 
that they show to the satisfaction of the appropriate immigration offi- 
cials that they have been respectively domicil in any of said coun- 
tries for a period of three years, nor to the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pins Islands, Guam, or Porto Rico, except as provided at the end of 
his section, nor to aliens permanently domiciled on the North American 
Continent returning overland from foreign contiguous territory after 
a temporary sojourn therein to resume a domicile in the United States 
already acquired and uninterrupted by absence except in foreign con- 
tiguous territory, nor to aliens in contiguous transit through the United 
States to foreign contiguous territory: Provided further, That the Ree 
visions of this section shall not apply to aliens arriving in the Philip- 

ine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, or Hawaii; but if any such alien, not 

aving become a citizen of the United States, shall later arrive at any 
port or place of the United States on the North American Continent, 
the provisions of this section shall apply. 

Sec. . That the Commissioner-General of Immigration, under the 
direction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to establish and maintain at each of the immi- 
rant stations within the United States a bureau of information. Such 
ureau shall be properly officered, and shall, under such rules and 
regulations as the Commissioner-General of Immigration may from 
time to time establish, collect and furnish to all incoming aliens. who 
may ask for the same, data as to the resources, 3 and manu- 
factures of each State, Territory, and District of the United States; 
the prices of land and the character of the soils therein; the routes 
of travel thereto; the cost of transportation thereto; the opportunities 
for employment in the various skilled and unskilled occupations in 
each of said States, Territories, and Districts; the rates of wages paid 
for such labor, respectively, in each of said States, Territories, and 
Distriets; the cost of living therein, and all other information that in 
the judgment of said Commissioner-General of Immigration might tend 
to enlighten the alien immigrants coming to such immigrant stations 
as to the inducements to settlement in each of the various States, 
Territories, and Districts of the United States: Provided, That_the 
bureau provided for in this section may, at the discretion of the Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration, furnish such other information to 
alien immigrants as may be useful and proper. 

Sec. 40. That when any State or Territory appoints and maintains 
at its own expense an agent or i, —— to represent it at all or either of 
the immigrant stations, the Commissioner-General of Immigration 
shall furnish such agents with suitable quarters and accommodations, 
and permit them to have access to all immigrants after they have 
duly admitted, for the purpose of furnishing them information, oral or 

rinted, and displaying resources and ucts to induce immigrants 
© settle in their respective States and Territories; and, so far as may 
be consistent with the . of the duties assigned them, the 
yaricus immigration officers of the United States shall be required to 
ald said sponi, under appropriate regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner-General of 5 and such sum of money as may be 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this section is hereb 
appropriated, and shall be paid by the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration out of the immigrant fund provided for in section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 41. That 3 in this act shall be construed to apply to ac- 
Rane officials of foreign governments nor to their suites, families, or 
guests. 

Sec. 42. That the act of March 3, 1903, being an act to regulate the 
immigration of aliens into the United States, except sections 34 and 39 
thereof, and the act of March 22, 1904, being an act to extend the ex- 


emption from head tax to citizens of Newfoundland entering the United 
States, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed: Provided, That this act shall not be construed to re- 
peal, alter, or amend existing laws relating to the immigration or ex- 
clusion of Chinese persons or persons of Chinese descent, nor to repeal, 
alter, or amend section 6, chapter 453, third session Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, pF gic February 6, 1905. 

Sec. 43. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
ninety days after its passage. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the order adopted by the House, 
which the Chair will read for information, the House is in Com- 
mittee of the Whole 
on the amendment in the nature of a substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, which will be read through— 

Which has been done— f 7 
after which section 1 of said amendment shall be considered for not 
longer than one hour under the five-minute rule for amendments. 

So that section 1 is now open for consideration. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STZENERSON]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

In line 19, on page 23, strike out “five” and insert“ two.“ 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, that amendment places 
the head tax at $2, the same figure which it now is under exist- 
ing law, instead of $5 as proposed by the committee. 

In this connection I desire to state that the State of Minne- 
sota, which I have the honor in part to represent, is in favor 
of the encouragement of immigration of the right sort. The 
State has a large amount of unoccupied lands, recently ceded 
by Indian tribes, which lands need settlers. The last legislature 
of the State appropriated money for the purpose of advertising 
the State and the unoccupied lands, in order to induce im- 
migration. The platform of the dominant party recently 
adopted a plank in favor of further appropriations for that 
purpose and in favor of the encouragement of immigration for 
the development of the resources of the State. 

I believe that if this “head tax,” so called, is raised from 
the present figure, $2, it will discourage the kind of immigrants 
which are in every way desirable, and which the State of Min- 
nesota especially wants. It is stated in the report of the com- 
mittee that the head tax is intended to restrict immigration, I 
will read the part of the report which refers to it: 


The increase of the head tax was adopted largely owing to the belief 
that it will tend to decrease the number of aliens and tend to ex- 
clude the less desirable. 


Now, in my humble opinion, it will have exactly the opposite 
effect. It will discourage the most desirable. It will dis- 
courage the immigration of men with large families, but it 
will permit the landing of laborers who come singly, who come 
here not to make their homes in the country, but to compete 
with our own high-priced laborers. A difference of $3 in the 
head tax to the man who comes here to work for wages amounts 
to but a day or two of labor. He may come here to labor for 
a year or for six months with the intention of returning to his 
native land to spend his earnings. 

In our State we have a large percentage of foreign-born citi- 
zens, but nowhere is the standard of citizenship higher. Our 
people are as patriotic and progressive and as prosperous as any 
in this Union or in the world. We have a most liberally en- 
dowed and efficient system of free common schools, as well as 
higher institutions of learning. We offer the advantage of these 
institutions to all and welcome the honest, the industrious, and 
law-abiding who desire an opportunity to improve their condi- 
tion and become citizens of this great Republic. We do not 
desire to encourage those who come simply to labor for wages 
for a time, eventually to return with their earnings to the 
country from whence they came. 

It is such people who compete with our own labor and which 
are not desirable. Such immigration should be discouraged. 
It is only those who come here with the intention of making 
this their permanent home, with the intention of settling here 
permanently, and raising families here that we desire and which 
we ought to encourage. Now, Minnesota lies right alongside 
of Canada, and if this policy should be adopted, it would be 
impossible for Minnesota, with her vast unoccupied lands, to 
compete in immigration with Canada. I desire to have read, 
Mr. Chairman, in my time a clipping from the Geographic 
Magazine relative to the policy of Canada in this regard, 
which shows the effect that encouragement of this kind, either 
by a bonus or lowering the head tax, has upon immigration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CANADIAN IMMIGRATION. 


The Canadian commissioner of immigration in London, Mr. W. T. 
R. Preston, talking on the successful efforts of the Canadian govern- 
ment to induce immigration to that country from Great Britain, said: 

“Five years ago Canada was receiving 123 per cent of the total 
of from 60,000 to 70,000 emigrants from Great Britain to North Amer- 
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ica. Now she receives over 50 per cent. In these five years the im- 
migrants into Canada from Great Britain have increased from 8,000 
annually to 65,000. Canada wants population. A net bonus of $1.75 

r head is given by the government to every immigration agers in 

reat Britain sending out emigrants to settle land. Ea Brit- 
ish agricultural emigrant averages a total cost of 
government, and each continental emigrant costs the sum of $5. 
Consequently the Canadian government is paying $8 per head more 
for British than for continental emigrants.” 

The Colonizer, of London, publishes an interview with a firm in that 
city which makes it its business to send children to Canada. The 
head of the firm stated that for $125 they would send a boy, pay his 
fare, and take care of him until he has settled with some farmer. The 
boy is paid from $5 to $12 per month by the farmer. 

he payments by the Canadian government to the emigration agents 
in Europe for each emigrant sent to Canada accounts for the large in- 
crease of emigration to that country in recent years. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks that 
the gentleman from Minnesota may have two minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. $ 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the experience 
of Canada in this regard shows that the tax or bonus does in- 
fluence immigration. Now, they wanted immigration from Bag- 
land, and Canada five years ago only got 12 per cent of the 
sixty or seventy thousand that left England for other countries, 
and by giving this small bonus they increased it, so now they 
are receiving 57 per cent of the immigration leaving England. 
So, I say, if we should raise this head tax $5 it would discourage 
the very best kind of immigrants. Men with families of eight 
or ten children would have to pay some $50 or $60, while it 
would permit a single man to come here with a single tax upon 
his own head. 

For this reason I believe I speak the sentiments of my State 
and of the Northwest, as well as the enlightened opinion of the 
American people, when I say that we are opposed to this proposi- 
tion of raising the head tax. Outside of that provision, I be- 
lieve the bill is a very good one. It adds many restrictive pro- 
visions to the present law, so that immigrants to be admitted 
must be both physically and morally sound. It selects the best 
kind of people obtainable and permits them to come here. I be- 
lieve this amendment should be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the great 
difficulty with the argument of the gentleman from Minnesota 
is its inaccuracy. As a matter of fact, he says the most de- 
sirable immigrants would be kept out because they would have 
to pay $5 a head for each one of their children, and that is 
what the minority report says. Let us see. The minority re- 
port says that by general consent northern races are the most 
desirable. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. The minority report says that 
those are the races that send the majority of the immigrants. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I will read what the mi- 
nority says: 

We are thus discouraging the very kind of immigration that, by 
general consent, should be encouraged, and to that extent assisting the 


vigorqus efforts being made by the Canadian government to divert 
immigration to that country. . 


Southern Italy, which is said to be undesirable, sent 16,000 
children under 14 years of age. The Scandinavians sent only 
6,000 under 14 years of age. The Irish sent only 2.500 under 14 
years of age. What becomes of your argument that these races 
which by general consent are said to be the most desirable 
will have to pay a great deal more on account of large families? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes. ` 

Mr. COCKRAN. What does the gentleman mean by “ gen- 
eral consent?“ 5 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I refer the gentleman to 
the author of the minority report, who used the phrase. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman just used the phrase, and I 
thought he could state what he meant. = 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I have answered the gen- 
tleman as best I could. The $5 head tax was put on because 
the higher the head tax you make the steamship companies pay 
the less people are coming to this country. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Then tbe gentleman—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I have not yielded to the 
gentleman from New York. I will yield to the gentleman when 
my time is extended. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLBE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do not yield. Now, the 
increased head tax was adopted for this purpose. I accepted 
the responsibility of reporting the bill on the express condition 
that I should favor a higher head tax than that proposed. I 
believe that the head tax ought to be $25 instead of $2, because 


we are getting a million people here every year. We got more 
than a million last year, and we will have a good deal more than 
that this year. It is entirely too many to come to this country 
in any one year, even if they were the best in the world. It is 
entirely too many to assimilate. Now, if you pass this. bill as 
it stands, with the educational test, it may cut off 250,000, and 
that will leave our immigration next year about 800,000. 

Eight hundred thousand is entirely too many in my opinion. 
If you want to cut them down still further, instead of adopting 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
SON], raise your head tax to $25, instead of depressing it to $2. 
Let me, by the way, remind this House that the steamship com- 
panies pay that tax. You may say that it ultimately comes out 
of the immigrant’s pocket, but the steamship companies argue 
that it comes out of their pockets. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want to dis- 
agree for a brief time with the facts as stated by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Garpner]. In the first place, the 
minority report—and I say this in justice to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ruppert], who is absent, as well as to my- 
self—did not attempt to draw any line between races as to 
which were the more desirable, but took the ground, which I 
stand on here, that persons who come here with large families 
and with the intention of staying and becoming American citi- 
zens do make the most desirable kind of immigrants. So much 
for that. 

The gentleman says there are a million coming in every year. 
I dissent from that idea. There were 1,026,000 paid the head 
tax in 1905. In addition to that there were a number who came 
in from Canada and Mexico, of whom no record was kept what- 
ever, but on the steamers going the other way there were in 
the steerage 340,000 or 350,000. That is an approximate esti- 
mate only, but it is not far from right. That number has to be 
deducted from the million. 

* Mr. POLLARD. Are these 340,000 or 350,000 immigrants that 
the gentleman speaks of immigrants who are refused? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. No. There are no exact statis- 
tics; but we have the right to draw the inference that being in 
the steerage and going back they were mainly aliens, and every- 
body concedes that to be the fact. Then, besides that, there 
were in that million 175,000 people—aliens—who had been in 
this country before, so that instead of adding a million to our 
population the immigration of 1905 added somewhere between 
six and seven hundred thousand, in round numbers. 

As to the head tax, the present head tax is $2, and if the 
amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] 
is adopted it will remain at that figure. What has that done 
up to date? It has paid every dollar of expense of the Immi- 
gration Service. It has built every building that is used for 
the Immigration Service in the country; it has built every ves- 
sel that is used in the Immigration Service. We have appro- 
priated this year in the sundry civil bill, to be paid out of that 
fund, $500,000 for the exclusion of the Chinese. All of those 
things I have enumerated have been paid for out of the $2 head 
tax. Yet on the 3ist of December, 1905, there was a surplus 
in this fund of $2,400,000. Mr. Chairman, this proposition to 
add $3 to this head tax is just like taking pennies from a dead 
man’s eyes. It is making these poor people pay a tax for the 
benefit of the United States Treasury. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man if he believes that raising the head tax from $2 to $5 
would tend to exclude any undesirable people? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Answering the gentleman’s in- 
quiry, I would say that it would not stop 400 folks from coming. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman please tell 
us why he wants so many people to come to the United States 
and live whom he does not know personally and whom very 
few people know personally without any certificate of char- 
acter? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET of New York. There is an obvious answer, but 
I do not desire to make it. I will discuss that under section 38, 
where it is more germane. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Information is always germane, 
I think. 

Mr. BURLESON. I would like to answer the gentleman from 
Tennessee. I would ask him whom he expects to issue the cer- 
tificate of character? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. We could have somebody on this 
side and somebody on the other side and some one on the ship 
which brings them over here to examine them. 

Mr. BURLESON. Why, under that condition of affairs, Carl 
Schurz could not have come to this country. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, there are a good many of 
them that come here that haven't any shirts at all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, the majority of 


the committee that reported this bill knew that this $3 would 
produce a surplus, for on page 25 you will find this provision: 
Provided further, That if in any fiscal year the amount of money col- 


lected under the provisions of this section shall exceed $2,500,000 the 
excess above that amount shall not be added to the immigrant fund. 


In other words, it shall be paid into the general Treasury, and 
we are to tax these poor people $3 apiece for money that we do 
not need. Mind you, this tax applies to a baby just as much 
as it does to a grown man, so that you have this effect, that a 
man of the very best character coming here with his wife, and, 
say, four or five children—and we will say five for the purpose 
of illustration—will pay a penalty of $21 for coming into this 
country, while the man who comes here a free lance, simply 
with the idea of seeing if the country suits him, pays only $3, 
and to the man who comes here simply for desultory labor, to go 
back and forth, 83 means nothing. It means less than two 
days’ work, while with the man who comes here after a strug- 
gle, who has to pay the steamship company fare for a big family, 
to pay this extra unnecessary item adds considerably to his 
expense, and there is no justification whatever for the addi- 
tional $3. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POLLARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. There is going to be offered 
under a later section a provision for a commission to study 
this whole subject. So far as the facts go now, the argument 
is with us. The argument can not be against us if the com- 
mission proposition be adopted. There can not anybody show 
why $3 should be added, and I trust the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota will be adopted. A head tax 
which has produced a surplus of two and a half million dollars 
ought to be let alone, and these poor people should not have 
money extorted and squeezed from them by a Government 
which ought to be rich enough to raise money in some other 
and more reputable way. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, it is impossible under 
the five-minute rule to discuss the general problem of immigra- 
tion. It should be more extensively discussed, because it is a 
problem that, in my judgment, is more talked about and less 
understood than any other question before the American people, 
but under the rule I shall have to confine myself to a dis- 
cussion of the two special features of the pending bill which 
seem to me most objectionable, namely, the increase of the 
head tax and the illiteracy or educational test. Before doing 
so, however, I wish to remind the House of the fact that this 
is the first time in our history that a serious restriction of im- 
migration is attempted in times of prosperity. Heretofore, in 
prosperous times, these waves of humanity were usually per- 
mitted to come to our shores unmolested, and only in periods of 
industrial depression, when our own labor was unemployed, 
was every shipload of newcomers regarded, more or less, in the 
light of a hostile invasion. The hard times immediately preced- 
ing and during Buchanan’s Administration gave rise to the so- 
called “ Know-nothing” agitation, and the depression under 
Grover Cleveland again turned the public mind against what 
were called the evils of immigration. But at a time such as this, 
when American labor is fully employed, when the great West 
and the South are loudly clamoring for manual laborers, the cry 
against immigration has never before been raised. The infer- 
ence is, Mr. Chairman, that the present agitation is not based 
on natural causes, but is an artificial one, especially in view 
of the fact that the stream of immigration usually regulates 
itself—that its tide rises and falls with the tide of our pros- 
perity and industrial conditions. 

But be that as it may, it is certain that the American people, 
while opposed to undesirable immigration, are still largely in 
fayor of permitting really desirable immigrants to cast their 
lots with us. The question is, How and where shall the line 
be drawn? In effect, this bill as it now reads stigmatizes the 
man who is unable to read or who can not put up $5 for himself 
and each head of his family as an undesirable immigrant, and 
excludes him. He may be strong and healthy, of sound mind 
and good character; he may come to better his condition, as 
nearly all of them do; he may be willing to help build our rail- 
roads, dig our canals, harvest our crops, and work in our mines 
and to make this country his home and identify himself with 
our institutions; it makes no difference; under this bill he is 
barred if he can not show a certain amount of money and if 
he has not had the opportunity to learn how to read in the 
English or his own language. 
This is to create the fund out of which the administration of 
the immigration laws is paid, but that fund, I understand, has 
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a surplus at the present time of over $2,000,000; consequently 
the increase from $2 to $5 can not be justified on financial 
grounds. Hence, the advocates of this increased tax appear 
to believe that the difference between $2 and $5 converts an 
undesirable to a desirable immigrant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. May I have a moment or two more? 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, pending 
agreeing to that, I should like to ask how much time has been 
exhausted already by those favoring this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that the Chair has not kept the time in 
that manner, but twenty-five minutes of the one hour has been 
exhausted now. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts) Twenty-five minutes of 
the one hour, and on this single amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the committee that 
this debate is proceeding now by uanimous consent. If anyone 
objects, he can not proceed further, because this is an amend- 
ment to an amendment, and therefore five minutes on each 
amendment exhausts debate except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I give 
notice that after the gentleman for whom time has just been ex- 
tended has concluded, I shall object to any further extension 
either on this side or on the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bar- 
THOLDT] asks unanimous consent that his time may be extended 
for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Is it possible that any sane and well- 
meaning man can hold to the opinion that the difference of $3 
furnishes a test of character? It is unnecessary, I believe, to 
attempt an answer to such an absurd question. But we should 
bear in mind that the increased tax will work a particular hard- 
ship to the man who comes with his family; in other words, it 
discriminates against the man we want and in favor of the ad- 
venturer who comes alone and whom we do not want. I sin- 
cerely hope, therefore, that the bill will be amended so as to 
restore the old tax, which has proved an ample source of rev- 
enue. Surely it can not be the intention of our Government to 
make money out of the poor immigrant, and thus make dis start 
in the New World the more difficult. 

Reverting to some of the arguments of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] as to the addition to our popula- 
tion by immigration, I should like to state in a general way 
only, because I haze not the time to go into the subject more 
fully, that at the present time we have in this country about 
19 heads of population to the square mile. In Germany they 
have 340; in Belgium, 567. Consequently it seems to me that 
we are able to welcome to these shores hundreds and hundreds 
of millions before we will even have a population as dense as 
that of the European countries to-day. The fact is that you 
could move all of the people of the United States into the one 
State of Texas, and then Texas would not be populated as 
densely as Germany is to-day. 

I hold, Mr. Chairman, that that country represents the high- 
est type of civilization which is able to support the largest 
number of people. If the people of Europe can support the 
numbers indicated, why should Americans not be able to do it? 
Is our land less fertile? Are our natural conditions not as 
favorable as those of Europe? Why, then, should we discrim- 
inate against the newcomer? Another point I should like to 
eall the attention of the House to is that population fixes values. 
If you would take one-half of the people out of the city of New 
York to-day property would go down just 50 per cent. If you 
would move into the plains of the West a million people where 
there were none before, property values would rise to just that 
extent. Consequently, every newcomer to this country adds, no 
matter what he has in his pocket, to the wealth of this country. 
Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, we must remember that every im- 
migrant is old enough to battle for himself. His expenses of 
education, the expenses of his raising, have been paid by Europe, 
and when he comes to this country just at a time when Europe 
expects a return for the outlay, I claim that to us he repre- 
sents an economical value. Like every other good citizen, 
I am in favor of keeping out undesirable immigrants, but I 
ean not admit that lack of money and the inability to read 
make any human being objectionable as a man. Let us up- 
hold American traditions and give the poor a chance as well as 
those who are already punished enough by a lack of opportunity 
to learn in the countries whence they come. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just a few 
words in support of the proposition as reported by the commit- 
tee relative to the $5 head tax. There were various proposi- 
tions before the committee, and there will perhaps be offered 
amendments to increase the head tax. I am not a high-head- 
tax man. I support this proposition as presented by the com- 
mittee against the proposition to increase the head tax beyond 
that. : 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this bill will pass, and I believ 
this bill will entail considerable expense. There are general 
propositions involved in it, so far as the execution of the im- 
migration plans are concerned, that will increase the expenses 
and will necessitate, in my opinion, an increase of the head 
tax to meet those expenses, It is true, as gentlemen have said, 
that under the present law the Bureau of Immigration has 
not been able to consume the amount of the head tax that has 
really been realized, but, Mr. Chairman, there is a bureau of 
information provided for in this bill. It is a bureau of in- 
formation that every State in this Union will have an interest 
in, and in connection with that the States are authorized to 
have their agents at each immigration post, and the immigra- 
tion inspectors and the commissioner are required to have 
quarters prepared for these State agents who attend the post. 
Then there is that item additional, and an additional expense 
when each State has an agent, and it provides that these agents 
shall be furnished information whenever they request it. Not 
only that, but this bill will require more careful and more 
cautious and active guarding of the Canadian and Mexican 
borders. In that way a very great additional expense, in my 
judgment, will be incurred, and we will find that after a while 
these additional expenses will more than consume the amount 
allowed under the $1 head tax, and we will be having a deficit, 
and it will be necessary to pass additional appropriations for 
the purpose of carrying out our policy with this information 
bureau and these guards. It is my opinion that it is necessary 
that there should be an increase. I believe the $5 additional in- 
crease will meet all the necessary expenses, at least for a long 
time to come. Not only that, but there is another item. This 
bill proposes that there shall be a more careful examination and 
weeding out of these immigrants on the other side of the waters, 
so that they will not be put to the necessity or the expense and 
trouble and inconvenience of being returned if they are not ad- 
mitted. That will, of course, incur additional expense. There 
are many other items that I could name all of which I believe 
render it necessary to have this increase. 

Now, gentlemen say it will discourage laboring men from com- 
ing to us that we would like to have. I for one stand here to 
say that so far as the section of the South I represent is con- 
cerned, we welcome every man from northwestern Europe 
German, English, French, Irish, Scotch, Scandinavian, and all 
people of that kind; and Mr. Braun, who was sent as a special 
immigrant inspector to Europe, says that one of the principal 
reasons of the decrease in the immigration from that particular 
section of Europe has. been brought about by the considerable 
increase from southern Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Syria, and 
from undesirable immigrants generally. 

Mr. McNARY. What nationality is Mr. Braun? 

Mr. BURNETT: I think he is a Hungarian. I will say to 
the gentleman that Mr. Braun has been given a certificate of 
good character from the gentleman from New York, Mr. SUL- 
ZER, and he sat upon the platform with the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Bennet, the other day in New York when the 
gentleman who filed the minority report was speaking against 
this very proposition. 

Mr. McNARY. A Hungarian Jew. 

Mr. BURNETT. It does not make any difference whether he 
be Jew or Gentile; so that he is a white man and an honest man, 
he is entitled to respect in a white Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama be allowed to proceed for two 
minutes longer. As the gentleman does not seem to desire it, I 
will withdraw the request. 

Mr. PARSONS. I make the point of order that debate on this 
amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Was there not to be an hour's debate on the 
amendment? : 

The CHAIRMAN. Not on the amendment to the amend- 
ment. The Chair will state to the gentleman from New York 
that we are now considering an amendment to an amendment, 
and under the rules of the House five minutes of debate is per- 
mitted on each side, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I ask permission to say a word on this 
amendment. This subject is one I would like to speak to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Only one speech on each side can be made 
on the amendment. 


Mr. COCKRAN. I ask consent of the committee to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Chairman, there are other amendments 
to be offered to this section, and if unanimous consent is asked 
to debate this one, I shall have to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York objects. 
The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Division! 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 73, noes 6T. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I ask for tellers., 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son] will take their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
94, noes 79. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 26, in line 10, after the words “shall apply,” add “Provided 
further, at an immigrant who proves that he is seeking admission to 
this country to avoid prosecution or punishment on igious or 
litical grounds, for an offense of a itical character, or prosecution 
involving danger of imprisonment or ger to life and limb on aecount 
of religious belief, shall not be deported because of want of means or 
the probability of his being unable to earn a livelihood. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, our forefathers sought 
refuge on this continent to escape from civil and religious perse- 
cution. The very foundation of this Government was attach- 
ment to civil and religious liberty. That heritage never de- 
manded or deserved gréater recognition than on this day, when 
we are confronted with the horrors of the Russian situation 
from Kishinef to Bialystok [applause], horrors depicted in lurid 
statements in the press throughout the world, arousing the just 
sympathy of humanity. To refuse to the political or religious 
refugees who seek admittance to our country, to refuse to per- 
mit them to enjoy the blessings of our land, would prove that 
we are unworthy of our origin and that we do not hold in just 
esteem the heritage of the fathers. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to this House to adopt this amend- 
ment, which grants only to those who prove they are political 
or religious refugees that they shall not be deported because 
of want of means or the probability of being unable to carn a 
livelihood. I ask this in order that we may reiterate our con- 
tinued attachment to the principles of civil and religious liberty, 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of 
supporting the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lirraver]. I had prepared and it was my purpose 
to offer an amendment in the line of that before us now, mak- 
ing an exception in favor of immigrants who unfortunately 
are the victims of political and religious persecutions, and who, 
to avoid the dangers and outrages that threaten them, seek 
habitation in our land, where they can best work out their 
destinies and be freed from the evils of racial and religious in- 
tolerance. The amendment I desired to offer goes a little fur- 
ther than the amendment now under consideration, for it con- 
templates to relieve the political and religious refugee from the 
operation of the so-called “educational clause” in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there are excellent reasons why the amend- 
ment should pass. The recent massacres in darkest Russia 
following closely upon others of a like barbaric character, in 
which unoffending men, women, and children were slaughtered 
and thousands more subjected to brutal outrages, make it 
fitting that at this time we should exempt from certain pro- 
visions of this immigration bill the poor, unfortunate, oppressed 
refugee who, to escape the horrors of bitter race hatred and 
fanatical persecution, seeks America as his home and our shores 
as his asylum against tyranny and oppression. [Applause.] 

In the country from whence comes the refugee whose only 
offense is loyalty to conscience—whose only crime is fidelity to 
religious faith—the yictim becomes the subject of the greed and 
rapacity of his persecutors. He is robbed of his means, if he 
have any, and despoiled of his possessions, whether great or 
small. There is nothing he has, whether life or wife or child, 
that is safe or sacred in the eyes of the bigot or fanatic. He 
is pursued with relentless fury and his property and his habita- 
tion falls a prey to the brutal and frenzied mob. Rapine, mur- 
der, and outrages that beggar description and too frightful to 
relate are the unhappy lot of the victims of religious persecution 
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in Russia. Streets have run red with the blood of the innocents 
and the fires kindled by the fanatical miscreant have laid waste 
the homes of the proscribed. Do you wonder, then, that fleeing 
from the scenes of these dastardly and diabolical outrages, the 
unfortunate victims of these persecutions seek a more hospitable 
climé and look to America as the haven wherein they can find 
an abiding place and be permitted under our constitutional 
system here to worship as their consciences dictate? [Ap- 
plause.] 

In seeking the adoption of the amendment we do not seek the 
admission to our shores of the unworthy or the vicious. But the 
unfortunate and downtrodden who, departing from his country 
to escape persecution as a consequence of his religious beliefs, 
ought not to be barred out simply because he comes to us poor 
in pocket or can not pass an educational test. 

In many instances and in many places in Russia, denied the 
right to enter the schools, and then again compelled because of 
cruel and restrictive laws to live under conditions in certain 
places that render education impossible to many, you must not 
be surprised that the réfugee ofttimes comes unable to read or 
write so as to pass an educational test. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, these people are quick to learn when 
given the opportunity. Their children are quick to learn, and 
anyoue who has at all watched their progress in our American 
schools will bear me witness that they make some of the bright- 
est, smartest, and most intelligent pupils in our publie schools. 

In the district I have the honor to represent there dwell many 
thousands of men and women, natives of Russia, of Roumania, 
of Hungary, and other countries where the spirit of intolerance 
still exists. They have made good citizens. They are law- 
abiding. They come to us poor, some penniless, some illiterate. 
Yet they realized that here is the God-blessed land of oppor- 
tunity. They were thrifty. They were anxious to learn. They 
were industrious and good home builders. They were freed 
from the enslaved and proscribed conditions of intolerant mon- 
archies, and breathed the free air and drank in the bright sun- 
shine of our land that gave them liberty and insures them the 
enjoyment of human freedom. [Applause.] 

What has been the result of all this? Through their brawn 
and muscle and brain they have thrived and contributed to the 
general welfare. They have been stirred by the spirit of Ameri- 
can patriotism and are grateful to America for what America 
has done for them. 

If I had but the time now, how I would like to describe the 
soul-stirring and patriotic scenes that I have time and time 
again witnessed when I visited the exercises of the children of 
these foreigners in our public schools. Many of them—yes, 
thousands upon thousands of them—children of just the kind of 
refugees as we have spoken of to-day, the pride of the school, 
—— learn and making some of the best pupils of our publie 
schools. s 

Mr. Chairman, only recently I visited one of these schools in 
the lower part of New York. There was a very large class of 
poor immigrant children—children of men who abandoned the 
lands of tyranny and despotism—and it would have gladdened 
your hearts, as it gladdened mine, to hear those little ones, with 
a patriotic fervor which would have done credit to a native 
‘American, sing in accents clear and sweet such songs as “ My 
Country ’tis of Thee,” “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” and “ Hail 
Columbia, Happy Land.” 

Such, sir, are these poor refugees, such their offspring, when 
= give them the God-given right to breathe the air of human 

rty. 

I regret that time does not permit of an extended discussion 
of the questions before us. If it did, I should like to discuss 
the educational clause of the bill. Many of our best citizens 
of to-day came to us without education—without a knowledge 
of those rudiments that would enable them to pass an educa- 
tional test. 

In the moment I have remaining I want to appeal to the 
House in the name of a common humanity for the adoption of 
the amendment. I want to ask for the unfortunate, persecuted, 
maligned, and downtrodden political or religious refugee that 
protection which is the God-given right of every man—protection 
against the cruelties of the bigot, against the cowardly murder 
of the assassin, against the frenzied fanaticism and barbarous 
outrages of the misguided zealot. [Applause.] 

In the spirit that should ever animate Americans in standing 
for humanity’s cause I implore the Members of this House to 
give their support to the pending proposition. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, before a vote 
is taken on this I would like to have a clear understanding 


about the force and effect of this amendment. If I understand 
it, I think it is possible for a class of people to come into this 
country and then claim that they are political offenders, no 
matter whether they are anarchists or otherwise dangerous, 
and claim that they are political offenders and that they can not 
be deported. I would like some light on the subject. 

Mr. LITTAUER. If the gentleman will permit, the very next 
section in this bill controls the admission of anarchists and 
those of a similar tendency. The second section of this bill 
declares that the following classes of aliens shall be excluded. 
Among the classes so included are polygamists, anarchists or 
persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United States, or of all govern- 
ments or of all forms of law, or the assassination of public offi- 
cials. Surely nothing in the amendment now pending before the 
3 would exempt those classes or classes of any such char- 
acter. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. That prohibits those persons 
from being admitted as immigrants into the country. Suppose 
they get here, then the amendment says they shall not be de- 
ported because of certain things. 

Mr. LITTAUER. This amendment provides that they shall 
not be deported because of want of means or inability to earn 
a livelihood. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. But if they succeed in get- 
ting in and then say that they are political offenders the amend- 
ment says that they shall not be deported. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Section 2 of the bill would expel them 
2 they come within the classes excluded in that next 
section. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. If they have succeeded once 
in getting in and it is declared afterwards that they belong to 
this class of political offenders, you want to put them out, and 
then they can not be deported under this amendment. 

Mr. LITTAUER. If they be political offenders and come 
under the designation of anarchists they could be deported at 
any time. Section 20 declares those who enter the United 
States in violation of law and become public charges, etc., 
shall be taken into custody and deported to the country from 
whence they came at any time after three years’ entry into the 
United States upon the warrant of the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment purports to be a copy of the amendment in the British 
alien act which I hold in my hand. It is a copy with a very 
important difference. The British alien act says “in the case 
of an immigrant who proves that he is seeking admission to the 
country solely to avoid prosecution.” 

Mr. LITTAUER. With the consent of the House, I will mod- 
ify my amendment to that extent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from New Tork? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. For the purpose of asking 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my amendment may be modified by the insertion of the 
word “solely” after the word “country;” so that the first 
clause will read “an emigrant who proves that he is seeking 
admission to this country solely to avoid prosecution.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to modify his amendment in the manner stated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do not think the amend- 
ment reaches what the gentleman from New York wishes to 
reach. He does not say that those people shall be admitted. 
He simply says that they shall not be deported, which is a very 
different proposition. There is nothing in that amendment, to 
my mind, which will admit the people the gentleman wants to 
have admitted. Now, I want to say that if an exception is care- 
fully drawn to prevent the educational test applying to these 
unfortunates I shall not oppose it, if it be carefully guarded 
and drawn; but that is very different from applying it to this 
bill at this stage, because it undoes existing legislation. It 
throws the door open to every one who is coming in now and 
who is excluded as likely to become a public charge. I am in- 
formed that the immigration bureau seriously objects to its 
being inserted in this paragraph. I do not know, nor do I be- 
lieve, that they object to its insertion in the edueational-test 
paragraph. The educational test is a new test, and if it is 
adopted it might be very proper to make this exception, but if 
it be put in in the present place, it will weaken existing law in- 
stead of maintaining it where it ought to be maintained, and 
where we all know it ought to be maintained. 
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Mr. GROSVENOR rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for the last five minutes under this hour. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I fear that very grave 
complication will grow up under this hasty style of legislation. 
Here are thiee sections, or paragraphs, in this bill which have to 
be construed in some way. In the second section, in the twenty- 
third line, we find that the excluded persons—that is, those 
who are not allowed to come here at all—are anarchists or per- 
sons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or vio- 
lence of the United States Government. I think we may take it 
as a matter of fact that a great many of these people do suc- 
ceed in getting into this country. No barrier can be created 
that can exclude improper persons from coming over here and 
through the gates and into the Republic. Then we have the 
provision in the twentieth section, which is well drawn, that any 
alien who shall enter the United States in violation of law— 
that is to say, these same anarchists who came in here because 
they were anarchists—and I use the word “anarchist” in its 
generic sense as covering all those who may come in improp- 
erly—and such as become public charges, etc., may be deported 
under certain circumstances and sent out of the country. But 
now comes this amendment, and it seems to me that it 
applies directly to the very class of people who are ordered to 
be deported under the two provisions of section 2 and sec- 
tion 20: 

Provided, That an immigrant who proves: that he is seeking ad- 
mission to this country solely to avoid persecution or punishment on 
religious or political grounds. 

I submit that an anarchist, that a man who strikes a blow at 
ali governments, is chargeable with being a political enemy of 
the country from which he has fied, and clearly by the literal 
terms of this amendment he is covered and saved from de- 
portation. 

But I have another ground that staggers me. I would like 
to be extremely liberal upon both of these points, but what is 
religious persecution, or what are religious grounds? Are we to 
constitute our Board of Immigration at the ports of our country 
a court to try an immigrant’s religious opinion? If so, and this 
application is made for the purpose of staying here and drawn 
up on the proposition that the immigrant is protesting against 
deportation because of persecution upon religious grounds, then, 
to use a slang phrase, we are “ up against“ the very proposition 
that we have steered clear of in all our history as a nation. 
What is religion? We are driven right to that. What is 
religious persecution? Why, religious persecution is condemna- 
tion, the avoidance, the proscription of a man because of his 
religious opinion. In Turkey a Mahommedan would proscribe 
a Christian. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Does not the gentleman from Ohio un- 
derstand that the men, women, and children who were mas- 
sacred in Russia last year and this year and in years before 
were massacred and that the outrages occurred because they 
were Jews? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. And does not the gentleman from Ohio 
also recognize the fact that those who profess to have a differ- 
ent religious belief set themselves up because of the religious 
belief of the people they persecuted? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is not the point that I am aiming 
at. There is no question about the position of the gentleman. 
There is no doubt that those people are driven out of Russia 
by reason of their religion, among other things. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. And we want to protect them. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We must protect them in some other 
way than this way. I would admit every one of them, and I 
would not have this question of deportation arise in their faces. 
I have voted to cut down the head tax for the very purpose of 
letting in exactly such people. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. What remedy, then, does the gentleman 
from Ohio suggest? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would not prohibit an alien from com- 
ing into this country because he was totally unfit to come into 
the country—a pauper j 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. No; but suppose he was without means. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And then put the shield of protection 
over him because he says he has been persecuted because of 
some religious belief. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The gentleman from Ohio will pardon 
one suggestion. These people first are robbed, despoiled of all 
their means by their persecutors—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I ask that the gentleman’s time be ex- 
tended two minutes that I may ask a question. 


The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done under the order, 
because the House has voted a rule which binds the committee. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I ask unanimous consent that two min- 
utes—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent can not be asked, be- 
cause it is in contravention of the rule of the House which 
limits the time of the committee. Debate on the pending para- 
graph is exhausted. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lrrraver]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Division! 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 66, noes 79. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE and Mr. BURLESON. ‘Tellers! 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LITTAUER] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
will take their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there 
were—ayes 92, noes G9. [Applause.] 

So the agreement was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the operation of the rule, section 
38 is now open to the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 38 and insert the following. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out ree 38 and insert the amendment which the Clerk will 
repor 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section 88 and insert in lleu thereof the following : 

“Sec. 38. That a commission is hereby created, consisting of two 
Senators, to be a inted by the President of the Senate, and three 
Members of the House of Representatives, to be a pointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and two citizen members, to 
be 10 eae by the President of the United States. Said commission 
shall make full inquiry, examination, and investigation into the sub- 
ject of immigration. 

„For the purposes of the said inquiry, examination, and investigation 
said commission is authorized to send for persons and papers, make 
all necessary travel, and, through the chairman of the commission, or 
any member thereof, to administer oaths and to examine witnesses and 
papers respecting all matters pertaining to the subject, and to employ 
necessary clerical and other assistance. 

“Said commission shall report to the Congress the conclusions 


reached by it, and make such recommendations as in its judgment may 
seem proper. 

“Such sums of money, as may be necessary for the said inquiry, 
examination, and investigation are hereby authorized to be paid out of 
the “immigrant fund ” on the certificate of the chairman of said com- 
mission, including the i, gone of the commissioners, and a reasonable 
compensation, to be fixed by the President of the United States, for 
those members of the commission who are not Members of Congress.” 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I raise 
the point of order that the amendment is not germane to the 
section which it seeks to amend. I leave it to the Chair with- 
out discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman states he makes the point 
of order? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I make the point of order, 
but I have no desire to instruct the Chair on the point of 
one, that it is not germane to the section which it seeks to 
amend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that, in the opinion 
of the present occupant of the chair, the amendment is in or- 
der. There is not a uniformity of decisions on this question. 
In times past it has been beld that an amendment of this char- 
acter must be germane to the section, and at other times it has 
been held that it is in order if it be germane to any portion of 
the bill. Under the circumstances which exist, because of the 
adoption of the rule by the House under which this bill is being 
considered in the Committee of the Whole and by reason of 
the fact that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lrrraver] was not strictly in order, for, at 
least, it was a question whether or not it was in order, and 
the committee did not see fit to make a point of order, and itself 
fixed the rule in this instance, the Chair believes that the 
amendment is in order, and therefore overrules the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Massachusetts. The Chair 
will further state that this being in the nature of a substitute, 
it is not in order until the section shall have been perfected by 
amendment, and not in order for voting, and therefore will not 
rise until the expiration of the two hours given for the con- 
sideration of this section. 

Mr. DENBY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert on page 54, line 1, after the words “ or not,” “ Provided further, 


That in case of an Immigrant who proves that he is seeking admission 
to this country solely to avoid religious prosecution or punishment on 


religious or political grounds or for an offense of a political character, 
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or 55 involving danger of imprisonment or danger to life or 
limb on account of religious belief, such immigrant may be admitted, 
the educational test provided in this sec- 


although unable to satisf: 
tion, at the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, or 


under such regulations as he may from time to time prescribe.” 

Mr. DENBY. Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly and earnestly be- 
lieve in the educational test provided in this bill, because it will 
restrict a tide of immigration which I think must soon be 
restricted for the welfare of the American nation. It is, there- 
fore, as a friend of the bill that I offer this amendment. While 
I do not believe that a large percentage of the immigrants who 
come here from Europe now come, as did our forefathers, to 
find here “ what there they lost, freedom to worship God,” yet 
it is unfortunately still trne that many forms of oppression 
exist in Europe to-day. And I think no harm can be done by 
maintaining the noble practice that has prevailed so long in 
the United States of offering a welcome to those who flee from 
intolerance in other lands. 

The amendment is carefully guarded. It is also based upon 
the English alien act, as was the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lrrraver], not that I think for 
one moment we can learn anything from Great Britain upon the 
subject of immigration, but that act is well and carefully drawn. 
And this section is based upon it, and I think is so safeguarded 
that no harm will be done to the cause of restriction and much 
good may be shown to the people of Europe. It will be noticed 
that the section provides that the immigrant must prove that 
be comes here solely to avoid religious persecution or punish- 
ment or persecution involving the danger of imprisonment or 
danger to life or limb. It is not left with the bare statement, 
but proof must be made. I opposed the last amendment in re- 
gard to the likelihood of becoming a public charge, because it 
tends to lower the bars, but this does not lower the bars now 
existing. It will be noticed also that the matter of admission 
or nonadmission of any immigrant claiming the exemptions of 
this amendment is left with the discretion of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, or if he does not care to exercise that 
discretion, then under such regulations as he himself may pre- 
scribe. As a friend of the provision providing for an educa- 
tional test, I hope there will be no opposition. 2 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
What do you mean by political persecution? That is a pretty 
broad term. Suppose a political party in France tried to de; 
stroy the Government and because of that the Government 
would drive them out, and from that cause they would come 
to this country? 

Mr. DENBY. The moment a political offense inyolves moral 
turpitude or the moment it becomes anything which infringes 
upon the rights of other individuals to the extent of doing harm 
amounting to a violation of the laws of our country, that mo- 
ment it ceases to be a political offense in the purview of inter- 
national law. You may not commit a Phenix Park murder, 
which many claim to have been purely political, and claim ref- 
uge on the ground of political offense. You may not commit any 
such offense against good order and right living and still claim 
the benefit of political exemption in international law. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DENBY] is logical and indispensable to the 
perfection of the provision of the statute. It is directly in line 
with the provision that has been amended in the bill, and ought 
to be adopted if the former amendment ought to have been 
adopted. The provision of the former amendment was that no 
matter how fraudulently a man got into this country, if he 
could prove that he was in danger of persecution, political or 
religious, whatever that may be, if he went back to his former 
country he should not be deported. Now, I submit that the man 
who comes boldly to the door and says, I am an anarchist; I 
am here because I am afraid I will be persecuted, or I believe ina 
certain kind of religion, to wit—naming it—and that if I go back 
I am going to be persecuted, and therefore I want to get in,” 
I say he is the manly man of the two, and if the other fellow 
ought not to be deported, the man who would sneak in, this man 
ought to be permitted to come in. How can that proposition 
be answered? These two amendments deal with the same class 
of people exactly, men who have fied from political or religious 
persecution or are afraid they are going to have it. Two of 
them are on the same ship, just alike, and one of them gets in. 
This amendment comes forward and says that he shall not be 
sent back, and the pending amendment comes and says the other 
fellow may come in. Certainly if one is correct the other Is, for 
they are logical parts of the same performance and proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the geutleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURLESON. I move to strike out section 38. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, is section 88 still under 
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discussion, and can I have the floor? I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read at the Clerk’s desk a set 
of resolutions adopted by the National German-American AHi- 
ance on this question, < 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The foll h à 
mittes ot the National eee 
a Bray executive council of each State branch in every State of the 
ee representing one and a millions of members, ail of whom 


“ Whereas it has become n that a better distribution of immi- 
oe should be made possible, an 


hereas a rational system should be devised to carry such laws 
into effect, and . 
“ Whereas so — a question would require deep study and 


careful research, 
2 ereas the 3 bill now pending would afford no relief, 
e more cumbersome, and 


but would tend to m. the present laws sti 
as it contains a ridiculous educational test which would debar the 
brawn of laborers so urgently needed in yarious sections of our 


country: 

“ Be it resolved, That the National German-American Alliance most 
respectfully petitions the President to sanction, and the members of 
Congress to cause the installation of a commission whose duty it shall 
be to ppg | study the matter and to formulate suggestions for a 
feasible system for carrying these into effect: Further, be it 

“ Resolved, That the Members of Congress be titioned to withhold 
further action on the immigration bill now pending until the report of 
the above-mentioned commission is received. 

“ Resolved, That a spy of these resolutions be transmitted to the 
President of the United States and to Eray Member of 8 

. J. HEXAMER, President. 
ADOLPH TIMM, Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 6, 1906. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, as is stated in these 
resolutions, they emanate from an organization representing a 
million and a half citizens of this country. These citizens are 
opposed to an educational test, and are in favor of a commis- 
sion to investigate this question. They take this stand on the 
theory that for about twenty years no thorough investigation 
of this question has been had; that in that time the character 
of immigrants has changed, and to-day it is less.a problem of 
restriction than it is a problem of proper distribution, consid- 
ering the fact that many sections of this country are clamor- 
ing for immigrants. I desire to call the attention of the House 
in this connection to the risk of passing the proyision relative 
to the illiteracy test. We have a number of treaties with the 
countries of Europe, treaties of amity and commerce, and in 
these treaties is guaranteed the right of what is known as the 
“ most-favored nation.” d 

It is believed by jurists and experts m international law that 
this educational test will be a direct violation of “the most 
favored nation” clause of these treaties. Consequently I be- 
lieve it is well for this House and for Congress to go slow be- 
fore we enact such a provision. The Commission provided for 
in the substitute proposition would properly investigate this 
question, in connection with all others, and thus save our coun- 
try the humiliation of putting upon the statute books a law 
which might get us into trouble with all the nations with whom 
we have concluded treaties of amity and commerce. Hence, Mr. 
Chairman, I hold that the substitute is a wise, a good, and patri- 
otic provision, and should be adopted by the House. Before 
making a leap in the dark, let us first investigate where we 
shall jump. There is no hurry. American labor is employed at 
good wages, and Republican prosperity furnishes jobs not only 
for those who are already here, but also for those who are com- 
ing. Let the Commission tell us where and how the line shall 
be drawn between the desirable and the undesirable immigrant. 
and if that line is found and properly defined you will find me 
among the first to vote in favor of keeping out all those who 
are really undesirable additions to our citizenship. But not 
until then shall I be ready to cast aside a great American princi- 
ple, a principle which inspired the founders of this Republic in 
the Reyolutionary war, and to which the United States owes, 
in a great measure, its wonderful growth and development. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has called 
attention to a petition against the passage of this bill. In an- 
swer to that, I will say that the two great political parties of the 
United States, both expressing the will of the people of the 
United States, have at various and many times declared in favor 
of a restriction of the immigration coming into this country. 
More than that, almost all of the great organizations of men in 
this country have declared in favor of restricting immigration. 
I understand recently, even in the last few days, an agitation 
has gone forth, giving out that certain leaders of labor and cer- 
tain leaders of capital and certain men in other high positions 
are opposed to this bill, and are using that influence to prevent 
the adoption of the educational test. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a letter from a gentleman 
who represents a large number of American citizens in this 
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country; men who work for their daily bread, men who are 
Americans in eyery sense of the word, men who are of the 
highest type of American labor and represent the highest stand- 
ards of our citizenship. I send that letter to the desk and ask 
the Clerk-to read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 25, 1906. 
Hon. O. W. UNDERWOOD, M. 


Cs 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: In view of the various stories which have recently been 
circulated to the effect that organized labor of the United States is 
opposed to, or at least is not in sympathy with, the provisions of the 
pending immigration bill providing for an educational test and an 
nerease in the head tax, I deem it proper to say that I am authorized, 
on behalf of the Brotherhood of omotiye Engineers, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen, Order of Railway Conductors, and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, representing in all 230,000 railroad em- 
ployees, to give their most hearty indorsement to these, as well as all 
the other restrictive provisions of the bill, and ho; that the head 
tax will be Increased over the amount now provided in the bill. I can 
no better express the sentiments of one of the organizations I repre- 
sent than by quoting the following resolution: 

“* Whereas the Republican party platforms of 1896 and 1900 con- 
tained planks favoring the further restriction of immigration; and 

“Whereas the representatives of that party have been in complete 
control of the Congress of the United States for the past ten years, 
and have failed to carry out these pledges : Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in seventh 
biennial convention assembled, at Buffalo, N. Y., this 25th day of May. 
1905, That we criticise the representatives of the Republican party in 
Congress for their failure to make good their oma de with rega to 
legislation for a further restriction of immigration.’ 

Very truly, yours, H. R. FULLER, 


ad gap e ee Brotherhood of Locomotive 

nginéers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, Or- 
der of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not yield except for a question. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I desire to ask him how he reconciles 
his views on this question with the editorial expression of the 
Age-Herald, of his city—Birmingham, Ala.? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to my friend that paper, 
a great paper, that is published in Birmingham—and it is a 
good and a great paper—and myself differ entirely on this 
question, and have done so for many years, and I do not at- 
tempt to reconcile my views with theirs at all. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The gentleman, then, does not desire to 
have it read to the House? i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not in my time. The gentleman can 
have it read in his time. ; 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. It is only three lines. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have not come to my 
conclusions in reference to this matter, because there are any 
set of men or body of men in this country that are petitioning 
for it or because there is any set of men who are against it. I 
have not come to my conclusions with reference to this matter 
because any set of individuals are for it or against it. I be- 
lieve that an educational test as a qualification in admitting 
immigrants into this country is right. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Why? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And we ought to vote for it, for that 
reason; and I will tell the gentleman why. 

We can not of necessity exclude people on account of their 
nationality. I say the present standard of American labor is 
the highest in the world. 

[The time of Mr. UnpERwoop having expired, by unanimous 
consent, at the request of Mr. James, it was extended for five 
minutes.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the House. 

We can not exclude these people according to nationalities. 
That might inyolve us in foreign troubles. We must take the 
best test that we can get. Now, I say, the best test of citizen- 
ship is intelligence and character. I do not think anybody will 
disagree with me on that subject, that we want those people 
admitted into this country who possess intelligence and char- 
acter, and we want those excluded from citizenship, and from 
admission to this country, who lack intelligence and who have 
not character. Now, you may say that an educational test is 
not a test of citizenship and character. You may point to the 
man who has no education, but who is a man of high intelli- 
gence, I admit there are exceptions of that kind. You may 
point to the man without education who has character, who 
stands in the community among the foremost for right living 
and good life. I admit that there are exceptions of that char- 
acter. But I say to you as a rule, when you go among the 
people of Europe and seek for those of intelligence and char- 
acter, just the same as in this community, you will hunt among 
the educated people to find them. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For a question. 


Mr. COCKRAN. Just merely on the question of fact. Have 
you ever known one man, who worked every day, who was 
vicious? You are speaking of rules and exceptions. I ask 
you if you have ever known one man who worked every day 
of his life, who was vicious or lacking in good character? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I have known some men who 
worked every day, but who committed crimes. I admit that 
they are exceptional cases. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I did not say “had committed a crime.” 
I said “who are habitually vicious.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, well; of course if they were habitu- 
ally vicious they would not work at all. 

Mr. COCKRAN. That is just my point. We are at one. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Character means more than not being 
habitually vicious. Character means that a man does not stoop 
to crime. On the other hand, if you are going to look for the unin- 
telligent, for those who are vicious, for those who are depraved 
in any community in the world, you will find them among the 
uneducated classes, as a rule. Now, do you not want the best 
for your own country and to leave the worst abroad? 

You may point to the fact that a hundred years ago, when the 
country was populated by the greatest people on the face of the 
earth, many of them were illiterate; but you must remember 
that the opportunities for an education in the European coun- 
tries were not then what they are to-day. There is hardly a 
country in Europe where a man or a child of character and of 
intelligence can not obtain an education sufficient to enable him 
to read, and that is all that this test requires. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Read and write. A 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; the test in the provision here re- 
quires merely that he shall be able to read the English language 
or some other language or dialect. 

Now, I have heard the argument made against this bill that 
its provisions would exclude many of the Jewish people who 
speak what is called Yiddish, because that is not a language, but 
a dialect; but the terms of this bill are so broad that they ex- 
pressly admit that class of people, and there is no Jew in Russia 
who can speak and read the Yiddish dialect who would not be 
admitted under the terms of this amendment. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The bill is so drawn, however, that some 
of the immediate family of the alien who could enter would be 
excluded for want of proper educational qualification. , 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not agree with the gentleman, and 
I will tell him why. I understand his question. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. As, for instance, the son would be over 
19 or the daughter over 21. He would have to leave the son and 
daughter behind him, though he could be admitted, and the son 
and daughter would be kept in the land where they are subject 
to persecution. 2 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand the gentleman’s question, 
but I say this of the Jewish race, that where the father is an 
educated man among the Jewish race you will not find the son 
of 19 who is uneducated. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. How about the daughter? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Or the daughter either, as a rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, it was especially gratifying 
to me this morning when this committee by a large majority re- 
fused to increase the head tax on immigrants coming to this 
country. Every thoughtful person, if only a moment's consid- 
eration is given the subject, must reach the conclusion that to 
have increased the head tax would have barred the very people 
we are most anxious to have come to our country. It was in- 
tended to exclude people who come from extreme south Italy 
and the Slovaks, these people who generally come singly. As a 
matter of fact, in its practical operation it would bear most 
heavily, as I have said, on the very class we should encourage 
to come. The Germans, the Swedes, the Danes, the Norwegians, 
the Bohemians, and the Irish usually bring large families; and 
as this head tax is levied on every member of the family, young 
or old, you can readily see that its increase would not probably 
bar out the undesirable single person who wanted to enter, but 
would place a heavy burden on an immigrant with a numerous 
family, conceded by every one to be desirable. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that it is especially pleasing to me 
that this committeee by a substantial majority has placed the 
stamp of disapproval on that provision of this bill increasing the 
head tax; and in my opinion to have done otherwise, to have in- 
creased the charge upon worthy persons who are desirous of cast- 
ing their lot with us in this free country, would have been a 
réfiection on our powerful and rich Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to believe that but for certain 
extraneous influences now being exerted upon the members 
of this body that this other objectionable provision in this bill, 
the one prescribing an educational test, would also be stricken 
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therefrom; in fact, I feel sure it would not receive one-third 
of the yote of the membership of this House. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. May I ask the gentleman 
a question? 

Mr. BURLESON. No; I regret I can not yield to the gentle- 
man. I speak under a time limit, and if my time is extended I 
will yield to him with pleasure. Every broad-minded, intelli- 
gent, patriotic American, whether native born or whether he has 
become a citizen of our country from choice, welcomes at all 
times desirable immigrants when they come to our shores. [Ap- 
plause.] Just as earnestly and universally are undesirable im- 
migrants opposed when they here seek admission. 

There can be no issue on these two propositions, and the itera- 
tion or reiteration of the statement that we favor desirable immi- 
grants and oppose undesirable immigrants will not serve to ob- 
scure the real issue here, and that is whether we are going to 
enact a law prescribing the so-called “ educational test,” which 
test will exclude from this country a large number of persons 
emigrating to our shores who otherwise are desirable immigrants. 
Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this educational test and I con- 
tend that the present law as it is written, with a few amend- 
ments, will fully meet the necessities of our present condition, 
provided it is properly enforced. 

Mr. Chairman, why should we favor such a change in the law? 
Who can say that the time has come when we should put up the 
bars and reserve this great country for ourselyes—we who are 
here, and our descendants? No one will contend that there is not 
room here for many, many times our present population. 

As was so pertinently stated a moment ago by my genial 
friend from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT], “ you could move all of 
the people of the United States into the one State of Texas and 
then Texas would not be as densely populated as Germany is 
to-day.” s 

It is admitted by all that we are but at the beginning of the 
development of the agricultural and mineral resources of this 
wonderful land, not to speak of the infinite possibilities of our 
industrial growth and expansion. Then why all this agitation 
and turmoil in favor of restricting immigration? If there are 
defects in the present law because of which the undesirable 
classes are obtaining admission I will -gladly cooperate with 
my distinguished friend from Massachusetts in remedying these 
defects. Now, what of our present law? Under its terms we 
now exclude contract laborers, as they should be excluded, and 
I welcome the fact that the bill under consideration, which is 
in charge of the gentleman from Massachusetts, very properly 
strengthens the present law so as to more rigidly exclude this 
class and will enable us to enforce this provision of the law better 
than heretofore has been done. Every Democrat here stands 
ready to aid the gentleman from Massachusetts in this effort. 

The present law also excludes in addition to contract laborers 
all paupers, or persons likely to become public charges, all epi- 
lepties, idiots, and insane persons, all polygamists, persons con- 
victed of crime, and anarchists, and this bill amends the present 
law, and I heartily approve the amendment, enlarging the ex- 
cluded classes so as to embrace the feeble-minded, consumptives, 
and people who have been at any time insane. Now, what else is 
wanted? Will some one tell me what other class should be 
excluded? The gentleman from Massachusetts answers that 
we do not want the unintelligent. We do not want the unin- 
telligent! = 

Why, gentlemen of the committee, is there a necessity to 
stimulate immigration to this country in order to recruit the 
professional class? Do we need more doctors and lawyers? 
We have too many of them now. Do we want to stimulate immi- 
gration in order to bring to us more teachers? We all know 
that at this time there is a dozen applicants for every vacancy 
that occurs in our teaching force, whether in common school or 
university. Surely we do not need more skilled laborers, be- 
cause it is a fact familiar to us all that the labor organizations 
in this country at this time are limiting the number of ap- 
prentices in order to limit the number of skilled laborers. Yet, 
Mr. Chairman, no person will deny that from one end of this 
country to the other there is need of a certain class of immi- 
grants. Then in God's name what class is it that is wanted? 
I will tell you: Our country needs those who will work with 
their two hands. [Applause.] Weneed farm hands—day labor- 
ers—thousands of whom on the other side are anxious to come 
and will come if not prevented by this foolish legislation; who 
are willing to earn a livelihood by honest labor. An educationa 
test will exclude this very class, or largely exclude them. ' 

Mr. Chairman, especially does the South stand in sore need of 
this class of immigrants. It is now well understood by those 


_ who have informed themselves that the phenomenal increase in 
the consumption of cotton during the past few years clearly in- 
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dicates that within the near future (nearer than even many 
enthusiasts expect) there will be a demand for an annual pro- 
duction of sixteen or eighteen million bales of cotton. Every 
well-posted man interested in this subject also knows that when 
this time comes the South alone can be looked to to. meet this 
demand. Where can be found the additional labor required for 
the production of this cotton? Can it be secured in the South 
or elsewhere in our own country? I believe not. I know that 
as far as my own State is concerned that we are recruiting our 
cotton-growing population from some of the northern and west- 
ern States, as is shown by this telegraphic dispatch clipped 
within a month from my home paper, the Austin Statesman. 
THOUSAND FROM IOWA COMING TO SEE TEXAS. 

Stoux City, Iowa, May 29. 

An event which may have much to do with the future history of the 
State of Texas and in which nearly 1,000 Iowans will be concerned is 
about to occur. For a long time there has been a general exodus from 
Iowa, and mostly to States farther west. Now there are 200 families 
from the northwest part of Iowa almost ready to embark for the State 
of Texas to buy land and make it their future home. 

John E. Rogers has been nearly all spring trying to get a company of 
Iowans ready to go to Texas to settle, and he has been rewarded with 
the honor of escorting a whole colony to that State, the largest as well 
as one of the greatest in the Union. $ 

The Graven: which will leave this State in about a month for the 
South intends to settle in the fertile lands of Burnet and Llano counties, 
central Texas. They have investigated and found that the water supply 
at that place is good and that they can engage in farming and stoc 
raising with few drawbacks, and the climate is more even than in Iowa. 

The special train of coaches and freight cars which will arrive at 
Burnet about the Ist of su will startle all the natives there, but they 
will see little of these hardy Iowans, for they will at once seek their 
locations and begin living where fruit is abundant and easily grown. 

One of the reasons why these people are leaving Iowa is because of the 
excessive rents charged them for the farms of the northwest part of the 
State. And it is because they wish to get to a State where they can 
soon own their own farms and homes that so many seem willing to take 
this move. Most of the farm land in Iowa is held from $78 to $135 per 
acre, and landlords can not see fit to realize any profit on their invest- 
ments unless they derive at least $6 per acre annual rent. Anyone who 
has ever rented a farm knows that no man in Iowa and the average 
farmer can not much more than make a living and pay such rates for 
rent. It is this reason, largely, that has caused over 100,000 farmers 
and their families to leave Iowa and move to where cheaper and just as 
good land could be had on better terms, and where a lease of a farm did 
not mean a lease of life to the man who rents the farm. 

To move this company of people it will require pearly a total train 
of passenger cars. he women and children will ride in these, while 
the men will accompany the stock and farm implements in another 
train of freight cars. It is not known yet what railroad will carry 
them into the State of Texas. 

Every one of these people will come either from Calhoun, Ida, 
Monona or Sac counties, end all are fully imbued with the fact that 
they are going to a new country to make their homes and that that 
means hard work—work unlike they are used to, but which they will 
try to perform with all the conscience they possess. It is to be said 
in their favor, however, that they are among the best farmers and 
citizens Iowa has produced, and in getting them Texas can not but 
feel proud that such determined people would come to her vast domain, 

If it is found that the country is all that it is expected to be many 
more will follow this company in another few months, 


But this is probably not happening in the other States of 
the South. We know, furthermore, that heretofore the South, 
with the exception of Texas, has received an insignificant 
percentage of the immigration coming to our country. It is 
known also that negro labor has been the chief reliance of the 
cotton planter, but for the past ten years the marvelous in- 
dustrial development of the South in railroad construction, 
factory building, and along every other line has resulted in a 
reduction of the percentage of increase in our rural population 
and a very material advance in the percentage of increase of 
our urban population. This is especially true of the negro popu- 
lation. They are quitting the cotton fields and taking advantage 
of the more quickly remunerative employment offered by the 
railroads, lumber camps, and mills. Hence you see that the se- 
rious problem forces itself on everyone who has the welfare of 
the South at heart—how can this increased demand for labor 
be met? I will embody in my remarks, showing the drift of 
thought on this subject, a leading editorial, printed on May 12, 
in the Statesman, a leading paper published at the capital of 
my State: 

SOUTHERN IMMIGRATION, 


What the South may expect through immigration from abroad as a 
source of relief from its labor problem was suggested in the landing one 
day last week of more than a thousand Poles, Russians, Jews, Germans, 
Bohemians, and other Europeans at Galveston, most of them destined 
for Texas points, and descri as a healthy, strong-looking lot of men, 
women, and children, ready and willing to hustle for an honest living. 
They came by one of the vessels of the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company, and the experiment of establishing a line direct from Bremen 
to Galveston has been so successful that Mr. Friederich von Pilis, a 
director of the company, who has been studying conditions in the South, 
announces that on his return to Germany he will recommend the estab- 
lishment of another line to New Orleans, which he regards as the gate- 
way 2 the great agricultural States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia. 

In an interview with the New York Herald Mr. von Pilis says that 
European immigrants are beginning to learn that there is something 
more in America than New York, and he suggests that Southern States 
in need of good farmers, of whom hundreds of thousands wll arrive in 
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this country within the next few years, cooperate with his company 


in bringing the South to their attention. He expresses the belief that 

while Italy will continue to send immigrants here and Russia will con- 

tinue to pour Jews into the cities, the next flood of immigration will 

come from the German districts of southern Russia, Roumania, Bul- 

Karia, and Hungary, and that there will be a type of the men that the 
uth needs. Le says: 

“The people who are now turning their eyes to America are agri- 
culturists, and I fully expect to see a t exodus of them to your 
shores. Some will go to South America, but the t mass will strike 
out for America, and their destination will not be the centers of pose. 
tion. They will want to cling to their occupation—that of tilling the 
soil. The German residents of the countries I have named are power- 
ful men, of exemplary habits, and their idea of success in life is to 
have homes of their own and to rear healthy families. 


“These people would be a boon to the South. They are accustomed. 


about an almost 
roper cultiva- 
ey will start 


to temperature and soll much the same, and would brin; 
magical development of the great area which now la 
tion. They are natural farmers and hard workers. 
a new race in the South—will be the real pioneers. Twenty yora 
from now, I confidently predict, America wiil be glad she left her doors 
open and pointed the way to the land of the cotton fields. 

“ There need be no. fear in America that Europe is unloading upon her 
her undesirable population. It is quite true that many of the immi- 
grants, notably from Italy, are not the best sort of citizens, but those 
who come from central Europe are the kind of people that Europe does 
not wish to lose. Many of those who come from Italy spend part of 
the year here and return to their homes with their American earnings. 
This is a custom which should be setae: But in the case of the 
pone from Hungary, Bohemia, Roumania, Bulgaria, and other parts of 

urope they emigrate for good. They sever all ties abroad, and start 
out with the determination to link their fortunes with those of America, 
aan e send for their relatives as soon as they can scrape together suffi- 
cient money.” 


I also inyite the attention of the committee to the following 
editorial taken a few days ago from one of our evening papers 
here: 

IMMIGRANTS FOR THE SOUTH. 


At last the Inck of facilities that have kept the foreign influx away 
from the South, where it could do so much both for itself and for the 
country, seems about to be remedied. 

People used to wonder why the Italians, for instance, kept persist- 
ently to our few t seaports, but the reason is clear enough. ‘Their 
services were in demand immediately, and as they wanted work at once, 
what call was there for them to go toa region they had never previ- 
ously heard of, paying from their scant hoard of money to get there? 
Spite of the fact that the Italians are a race of natural soil tillers, they 
have preferred to remain in big cities, digging subways and cellars for 
skyscrapers, because there were the rest of their countrymen and there 
was the dollar to be picked up forthwith. 

Now the tide is beginning to turn southward—slightly, it is true, but 
perceptibly. The North German Lloyd has areae blished a ee 
senger line to Galveston, Tex., with a special view to transporting 
immigrants to the South, and expects also to make landings at New 
Orleans. The first lot of imm nts landed at Galveston, more than a 
year ago, consisted of only 15; a few days ago, however, one of the 
German ships landed 1,1 homeseekers at the Texas port. Para- 
doxically, the ice has been broken in a latitude where it rarely forms. 

The South needs workers for its best development, and the n es 
are not altogether sufficient. There are splendid opportunities ere 
for honest and capable my mgt ae and anything that will shake them 
out — = national herds in the cities will be for the advantage of the 
whole land. 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, it is seen that just when it seems there 
is a prospect of this urgent need for labor being partially met it 
is to be checked by this unwise legislation. In order that I may 
make clear the pressing demand for more labor on the farms 
and in new enterprises throughout the South, I send to the 
Clerk’s desk and ask that it be read an article from the Manu- 
facturers Record, published at Baltimore, Md., a paper of high 
character, devoted to the industrial interest of the South, and 
which is thoroughly reliable and accurate in all statements i 


makes: * 
THE GREATNESS OF TEXAS 

In the Manufacturers’ Record last week, in editorial correspondence 
from Birmingham, it was stated that it was probably conservative to say 
that at the present time the South could easily absorb 500,000 laborers 
in filling the actual demands of the hour without considering the steady 
increase in agricultural and industrial interests of the coming years. 
‘Texas, however, comes to the front with an announcement that at least 
200,000 laborers are needed In that Rese ane thus the estimate of 
500,000, thought at the time by some to have been an exaggeration, 
proves to have been below the actuai needs. The statement that Texas 
needs and could immediately provide work for 200,600 men brings to 
mind the amazing progress of that imperial Commonwealth. Indica- 
tions of what Texas is doing in the accumulation of wealth are seen in 
the fact that a Dallas bank carries deposits of $8,000,000, an amount 
not equaled by any bank in Baltimore with one exception, and that in 
one of the smaller towns of Texas a bank of $200,000 capital has 
$1,500,000 on deposit, 
All over the State this condition exists, and everywhere great progress 
in the extension of agricultural interests, in the advancement of manu- 
factures, in the construction of railroads is under way. As one under- 
takes to look over this broad State and see the vast railroad enterprises 
under construction and those projected and likely to be built in the near 
future, he can but be amazed at what is going on, and in has amazement 
realize that at last Texas is coming into its own. Its prosperity has 
within the last year or two, brought about in part by the great increase 
In the value of cotton and in part by a general realization and utiliza- 
tion of some of the vast resources of Texas, been moving forward with 
a stride of the fabled “ sevyen-leagued boots.” 

So vast it its area that it has been well described in the statement 
that if we should eut from a map of the country the State of Texas and 

t the center of it on Nashville, the northern end would reach Chicago, 
Une southern Mobile, and the eastern wing would stretch to Raleigh, and 
the western to Little Rock. It is twice as large as Japan, which bas a 
population of 50,000,000, and in natural resources, in the ability to sup- 
port population and to create wealth, Texas is so far ahead of Japan 


that a comparison between the two would be useless. Within five rs 
it has taken rank as one of the foremost oil producers of the 8 It 
is a State of vast mineral wealth, of iron ore ranking in quality with the 
best known and with quantity great enough, it is believed, to support a 
vast iron and steel e it is a State of granites and marbles which 
in 8 and beauty baffle description, and the extent and variety of 
which can never be understood, except by those who see for themselves. 
Much of it is a on of the test wealth of timber, of hardwood as 
ine. hough ranking for years as a leader in the cattle 
the United States, many of its vast cattle ranches are 
being divided up into smaller farms, thus insuring far greater general 
9 development and at the same time not lessening the pos- 


lities in cattle growing. 

With an area of 265,000 square miles, or but little less than that of 
France, it is on only one-tenth of this a or 15,000,000 acres out of 
a total of 170,000,000 acres, annually producing $300,000,000 in agri- 
culture. aray year sees a higher development of agriculture, a stronger 
tendency to diversification, a greater increase in fruit and truck grow- 
ing, and likewise, by reason of the establishment of immense stock yards 
and packing houses, a rapid advance in connection with diversified farm- 
ing or hog raising. We are so accustomed to think of Texas, with its 
annual production of cotton averaging about 3,000,000 bales, or nearly 
30 per cent of the country's crop, as a cotton State that we are prone to 
overlook the fact that it also produces 200,000,000 bushels of grain, and 
that every year sees an expansion in corn and wheat and oats. 

In diversity and extent of profitable W creer products, combined 
exas 
„000 

of soil suitable for every 


best of the world. It has been pecu- 
in the character of much of its pulation, which can 
hardly be equaled for the well-proportioned combination of 8 
virile, Anglo-Saxons of the South and the West and the best of foreign 
settl with a limited negro population. 

Practically free, as Texas is, from the problems which so long and 
so seriously burdened other Southern States, especially the problems 
faced by ose where the negro equals or exceeds in numbers the 
whites, and with a school fund representing a valuation of $100,000,000, 
Texas stands unmatched by any other State in the Union in the 

ssibilities which are ahead of its people if they but utilize to the 
ullest extent the resources and opportunities. youchsafed by heaven. 
Into Texas before and after the war came many of the foremost men 
of the South. It was to them the Land of Promise. The forel; 
element of that State is, on the whole, the best which has settled in 
State in the Union; and with the whites so largely in the majori 
the negro omes a useful factor rather than a load holding bac 
advancement. It has been Taug said that the transplanted man is 
the best man for the upbuilding of the country. He is the man who 
had the energy, the activity, and the imagination which could not be 
contented with the old things, but looked forward to a better land. 
Texas has the transplanted man. He has gone from Virginia, from the 
Carolinas, from Georgia, from Tennessee, from Kentucky, from the 
West, from the North, and from Europe, and in this attrition of races 
and of people from different sections has the opportunity to 
develop as one of the foremost leaders in the highest t of American 
citizenship. What this character of citizenship means manhood, in 
strength and virility to meet every emergency found an illustration 
in the redemption of Galveston from the fearful destruction by the 
hurricane of 1900 and the rebuilding of a greater Galveston such as 
has neyer been surpassed in the history of modern civilization, if ever 
surpassed in the world’s history. With a people of which Galveston 
is but a type, with resources which tax the imagination if one under- 
takes to even grasp the latent wealth of the State, 
wonder that Texas is calling for 200,000 laborers. These 200,000 will 
soon be coming, and many hundreds of thousands more, and the tramp 
of millions more will be heard as the years pass by until the population 
of Texas is somewhat commensurate with its matchless advantages. 


In confirmation of the statements contained in that article 
from the Manufacturers’ Record, showing the great demand for 
labor, I read a recent clipping from the paper having the largest 
circulation published in north Texas, the Dallas News: 


LABOR IN GREAT DEMAND—SCARCITY IS DUE TO EXODUS TO THE FARMS, 
WHERE VERY FANCY PRICES ARE PAID. 
* * * * * * 


= 
So preat has been the demand for laborers in the field, so enticing 
the prices paid, and so comparatively easy the work required that even 
white ple have been attracted. To such an extent has this movement 
ne that for the first time the street railways are working large num- 
rs of Mexican laborers, none other being obtainable in sufficient num - 
bers for the active opera one now under way in all parts of the city. 

In the height of the demand the farmers were offering from St to 
$2.50 per day for workers and giving board along with the wages. 
These prices have shaded down somewhat, but nothing less than $1 and 
board looked at by the workers. 

It is estimated that not fewer than 2,500 persons have left the city 
for the fields. At the same time there 18 a eayy demand for railway 
laborers all over the State. 

An effect of this is seen in the police records, where it is shown that 
the arrests for yagrancy are lower at this time than they have been in a 
long time before. 


Another from one of the leading papers published in south 
Texas, the Galveston News: 


There is an unprecedented demand for labor of almost every kind in 
Texas now. In almost every issue of The News are articles from va- 
rious sections of the State telling of the scarcity of labor, especially on 
the farms. Farmers are making strenuous efforts to get help in the 
cultivation and haryesting of crops. and are offering high prices for 
labor. Farmers around Mexia are offering fancy prices for cotton chop- 

rs, but procuring very few, as all the Inborers are busy working with 
the railroad building. The demand for hands is so strong that Mexi- 
ean laborers are being brought in ever, 


few days. A dispatch from 


Paris says: Numbers of farmers have been in town the past few days 
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hunting cotton choppers and report them hard to find. Labor is said 
to be scarcer than it has been for years in this county.” ‘There is no 
excuse for the loafer now, and he should be put to work. 

A cry also goes up from Kansas for more laborers, as is shown 
from this which I read from the Houston Post, a leading Demo- 
cratic paper in Texas: 

LABOR SCARCE IN KANSAS—FARMERS MAKING EVERY EFFORT TO SECURE 
FIELD HANDS. 

Kansas is sending out the strongest appeal of her history for men to 
work in the harvest fields. At least 25,000 more men than are now in 
sight will be needed, and if need be they will resort to desperate meas- 
ures to draft men into the service behind the self-binders. Competition 
this year for labor is stronger than ever before. There seems to be no 
surplus of idle men anywhere. Vain 1 have been addressed to 
the employment houses of Chicago, St. uis, and other large western 
industrial centers. Factories are running at full capacity all over the 
country, building operations are going on on a scale exceeding any- 
thing of the kind in eke years. These activities have absorbed the 
bulk of the country, skilled and unskilled. As in recent years, much 
store is set by the sturdy college men who are finishin eir year of 
study. Hundreds of these men who have worked in the wheat fields 
are coming back this season. The hint has gone out unofficially that 
there must be no idle able-bodied men in Kansas at harvest time. The 
street loafer who can work will be obliged to work or leave the State. 
Local authorities in cities and towns hitherto have cooperated with the 
agriculturists in enlisting the whole available force for field work. 
They will do so again this year. 

Mr. Chairman, this demand for more laborers must be met, 
and the question naturally arises, Where are they to come from? 
We know if this educational test is adopted that the supply can 
not come from immigration. But gentlemen here say that 
among the unintelligent—the uneducated—are found the vicious 
and dangerous. Now, I submit in all candor, Is not just the 
reverse of that proposition true? 

Frequently the anarchists and socialists who come to our 
shores are highly educated, or nearly always it is the case that 
their brains are befuddled with a so-called education. None of 
these would be excluded by this educational test. The man that 
threw the bomb the other day in Madrid was a graduate, as I 
understand it, of a German university. This provision of the 
Iaw—the so-called educational test—formulated by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts would not exclude that person, and 
yet would exclude thousands of simple, sturdy, peasants who 
may come here to earn a livelihood with their hands. 

Mr. Chairman, as I view it, any immigrant who on his own 
initiative conceives a desire to come to this country and by his 
own efforts manages to get together sufficient means to bring 
himself across the ocean, if he does not fall within one of the 
classes excluded, should be admitted. By this I am not to be 
understood in any sense as favoring assisted immigration. If I 
had my way I would provide in this law for the severest 
scrutiny and absolutely prohibit the landing of assisted immi- 
grants subject to very few exceptions—assisted immigrants be- 
ing those so impoverished that they can not get here without aid 
from others. The European charitable societies send many of 
this class to our shores. They should not be permiltted to enter. 
The European official class who have to deal with the poor and 
needy send over many of their charges to enter here. These 
should be speedily returned. 

Europeans of means frequently send their indigent poor rela- 
tives to this country to be rid of them. These should be stopped 
when they seek to enter. To accomplish this will require not 
only rigid but intelligent inspectors, and this should be amply 
provided. : 

I would go eyen further, Mr. Chairman. I would exclude all 
those who are toled over by fairy tales they have heard from 
steamship agents about the easy way open in this country to 
accumulate riches. This stimulated immigration should also be 
checked, and the steamship companies should not only be made 
to bear the expense of retransporting this class, but I would also 
lay heavy penalties against these companies for such attempts 
and thus impress them that we are in earnest in our efforts to 
enforce our immigration laws. 

Mr. Chairman, having taken these steps to protect our coun- 
try against the admission of undesirable immigrants I would 
go no further. If I can haye my way, we will entirely elim- 
inate this educational test. I thoroughly understand the char- 
acter of influence which has been brought to bear on members 
of this body to support this proposition—innumerable resolu- 
tions adopted by labor organizations have been sent us through 
the mails favoring it. I now hold in my hand the latest of 
these, forwarded by special messenger to each Member, inform- 
ing us that the particular labor organization (said to be quite 
infiuential) “has not changed its position, which is clearly set 
forth in the following instructions to the officers, ete.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I do not say that the advocacy of this educa- 
tional test by the labor organizations of our country is not entitled 
to respectful consideration at our hands; it is, and such I have 
accorded it. I do not agree with them on the proposition; and 
I am not to be deterred from the discharge of my duty as I see it 


‘the platforms of the political party to which I belong. 


by these persistent, if not threatening, importunities of labor 
organizations. My sole guide in the discharge of my duty here 
is my own conscience and the declarations of policy embodied in 
I receive 
instructions as to what I shall do as a Representative in this 
body only from the sovereign people in the Tenth Congressional 
district of Texas. I do not believe that it is to the interest of 
my section, my State, or my constituents for this educational 
test to be adopted; hence, I shall vote against it. [Applause.] 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, in my deliberate judgment, the 
same spirit of prejudice, the same feeling of intolerance that 
hid itself for so long a time within other political parties, but 
finally in 1856 openly manifested itself in what was then known 
as the Know-nothing party, is behind this proposition. [Ap- 
plause.] I can not for the life of me understand how a Demo- 
crat can support it. In 1856, when Know-nothingism had grown 
so strong in this country that other political parties had not 
courage to do so and would not declare themselves upon this 
hurtful un-American doctrine, the great Democratic party threw 
itself in the breach and 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks that 
the time of the gentleman from Texas be extended five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. The Democratic party threw itself in the 
breach, declaring its hostility to everything akin to Know-noth- 
ingism. At that time our political party, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Whigs were too cowardly to declare in thelr platform 
upon the issue; notwithstanding that the Republican party re- 
mained silent on the question, our great political organization 
boldly attacked it, and for the time being completely crashed and 
destroyed the spirit of Know-nothingism that was then so ram- 
pant in our country. 

For full forty years there was no revival of this spirit of 
racial prejudice, but within the past few years in various sec- 
tions through different newspapers one occasionally could see 
slight manifestations of its revival. Quite recently this effort 
has apparently been directed against Germany. We have read 
of the peaceable invasion of South America by the subjects of 
King William II, ete. During the last month the German am- 
bassador has given notice to this spirit by an able article in the 
North American Review, and I ask that a comment on this 
article, clipped from the Seattle (Wash.) Times of date May 16, 
be read by the Clerk. 3 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE GERMAN PERIL. 


Baron Speck von Sternburg has an exceedingly strong, sinewy, and 
earnest article in the May number of the North American Review on 
the question of German emigration, particularly to South America. 
In its aspect of what he justly calls“ the phantom peril,” which some 
alarmists have pretended to believe exists for the United States, the 
baron’s article is inspired with the friendliest of sentiments toward 
this country, which are evidently sincere. If anyone had any doubt 
as to the phantom character of the German peril, Baron Speck yon 
Sternburg’s article will remove it. 

It will surprise many persons to know that, while Germans came 
to this country in great numbers prior to our civil war, the greatest 
number of annual immigrants since that period in any one year was 
220,902 in 1881 from Germany to all parts of the world; that since 
1892 the total German emigration has not exceeded 100,000; that for 
the past six years it has steadily decreased, and that in 1904 only 
27,984 left the fatherland. : 

The German ambassador properly attributes this retrogressive ten- 
dency in emigration to the extraordinary economical development of 
Germany during the last decade, with the consequent steady improve- 
ment of the social status of the aboni classes, which has removed 
the chief incentive for leaving home, which is to do better abroad. 

So far as Germany is concerned, in a total of 2,279,000 immigrants 
received by the Argentine Republic from 1857 to 1895, there were only 


about 25,000 Germans. So far as Brazil is concerned, there are to-day 


only about 20,000 native Germans there, of whom only 8,000 are Ger- 
man subjects, 25 50 there are, in the total pulation of Brazil, 
something like 200,000 persons of German extraction, emigration from 
Germany to Brazil having gone on for very nearly a century. 

The German ambassador really need not have taken the pains he has 
to persuade Americans that there is no German pan for this country 
in uth America. Te proof of that assertion lies before the eye of 
Americans, for in th country, by the Federal census of 1900, there 
were more than two and a half million native Germans out of a total 
population of 75,500,000, and it is estimated that the total percentage 
of German blood circulating in the veins of the inhabitants of the 
United States is a little over one-third. Naturally, with such a condi- 
tion existing here and with the knowledge of the facts that Americans 

ess, that Germans not only make the best of citizens in any country 
nto which they may migrate, but that they divest themselves of their 
German citizenship and become loyal, patriotic sons of their adopted 
land, there is no German peril. 


Mr. BURLESON. In Texas we would gladly welcome a peril 
of this kind. We who liye there know the value of the German im- 
migrant. More than half a century ago Texas was fortunate 
enough to receive quite an influx of German immigration. To- 
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day their descendants, thoroughly American, constitute a sub- 
stantial element of our highest and best citizenship. One of 
them is the leading physician in the largest city in Texas, asso- 
ciated with his venerable father, who still lives to bless with 
his valuable service his adopted country. Another is a State 
official and the largest ranch owner in Texas, whose brother 
was an honored representative on this floor for many years. In 
every walk of life the sons and grandsons of these pioneer Ger- 
man immigrants are found discharging the full duties of citi- 
zenship in accordance with its highest standard. 

Texas invites this character of immigration and holds a wel- 
come for hundreds of thousands of their like. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party having failed to declare 
its opposition to Knownothingism in 1856, announced its policy 
with reference to this issue of literacy as a test for admitting 
immigrants in 1896 by declaring in its national platform of that 
year in favor of the educational test. 

After the election that year, we all know that when Congress 
convened an immigration bill was passed containing an educa- 
tional test. That Congress was overwhelmingly Republican. 
This bill, after it passed, was sent to the other end of the avenue, 
and a Democratic President returned it with a veto upon the 
express ground that an educational test should not be prescribed 
for emigrants coming to this country. 

The Record will disclose that that bill was passed by the 
House over President Cleyeland’s veto. The membership of this 
body sitting on the other side of this Chamber voted to pass it 
over his veto. An overwhelming majority on this side of the 
Chamber, notwithstanding the fact that at that time many 
Democrats were in bitter antagonism to Mr. Cleveland, true to 
their convictions, adhering to their principles, refused to vote to 
pass it over his veto. Subsequently the President of the United 
States, Mr. McKinley, in his message, recommended the educa- 
tional test. Afterwards, in December, 1901, Mr. Roosevelt made 
the same recommendation in his message, using this language: 

The second one of a proper immigration law ought to be to secure 
by a careful and not merely eee Wht pends test some intelli- 

ent capacity to appreciate American titutions and act sanely as 
T nerien Ae 

And again in his message of December 2, 1902, Mr. Roosevelt 
reaffirmed the position of his party on this issue. Afterwards 
during the Fifty-seventh Congress, as I now recollect it, the im- 
migration bill with an educational test embodied therein, passed 
the Senate, nearly every Democrat voting against it. It was 
passed by Republican votes. Thus you see this illiteracy test 
has been given the indorsement of the Republican party. I can 
understand how the spirit of intolerance might move that party, 
now dominant, to support this measure, but for the life of me I 
can not understand how men who ally themselves with the 
Democratic party, which has at all times upheld the doctrine 
that the doors of America should be open to the oppressed of 
other countries, provided they are not criminal and do not fall 
within the excluded classes, can consistently support this propo- 
sition, 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, and for the additional rea- 
son that there is a constantly increasing necessity for labor in 
the South, and especially in Texas, labor of the very character 
that will be excluded by an educational test, I shall vote to 
strike out this section of the bill. As I have shown, Texas now 
needs 200,000 laborers. The only opportunity we have to secure 
these much-needed Jaborers is through the open door of our 
ports, where the sturdy immigrant, willing to work, can enter to 
furnish it to us. To be consistent, I say Republicans can well 
afford to vote for this proposition, but I submit that the Demo- 
crats on this side of the Chamber will be true to the history and 
traditional policy of our party if they record their votes against 
it. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, under the five-minute rule I 
would not desire, nor do I think it would be meeting with the 
views of the House, to attempt to make a lengthy argument in 
favor of this bill. I want to state in the few minutes that I 
shall occupy the floor that I am heartily in favor of this bill 
as reported by the committee, I had the pleasure of introducing 
a bill that I consider better than this one, but the committee, 
in the exercise of their judgment, incorporated in their bill some 
of the excellent sections from my bill and the good points from 
other bills as presented in this House. Upon the whole, I am 
satisfied with this bill if we can prevent its emasculation by 
amendment. I am in fayor of it not only as a whole, but I am 
especially in favor of thfs section, the educational test. I think 
we should have that test in this country. I think it is high time 
that this flow of immigration should be checked, and the only 
way to check it is to put up these barriers against an unimpeded 
flow. I regret that the committee to-day have reduced the 
head tax from $6 to $2 per capita. This is a step in the wrong 
Girection and weakens the bill, and should this educational test 


be stricken out this bill will be selective rather than restrictive— 
a great mistake, in my opinion. I urge upon the Members of 
this House the voting down of all amendments and the passage 
of this bill if they desire to check the influx of undesirable 
immigrants. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKIN- 
SON, its reading clerk, announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 88) for preventing the manufacture, sale or transportation 
of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendment, the following House concurrent resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Re entatives (the Senate concurrt: 
That a joint special committee appointed, entina of four Bone: 
tors, to be appointed by the Vice-President, and five Members of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker, to exam- 
ine, consider, and submit to Congress recommendations upon the revi- 
sion and codification of laws prepared by the statutory revision com- 
mission heretofore authorized to revise and codify e laws of the 
United States; and that the said joint committee be authorized to sit 
during the recess of Congress and to employ necessary clerical and 
other asssistance; to order such printing and binding done as may be 
required in the transaction of its business, and to incur such A 
as may be deemed necessary, all such expense to be paid in equal pro- 
portions from the contingent funds of the Senate and 
sentatives. 


The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 14396) to incorporate the 
Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal, to define the powers 
thereof, and to facilitate interstate commerce, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives; had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Nerson, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. 
Stone as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 18030) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and 
for other purposes. x 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of two Houses on the amendments of the amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 18024) for the control and regulation of the 
waters of Niagara River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 19379. An act providing for the manner of selecting and 
impaneling juries in the United States courts in the Territory of 
New Mexico; and à 

H. R. 19607. An act for the acknowledgment of the deeds and 
other instruments in Guam, Samoa, and the Canal Zone to 
affect lands in the District of Columbia and other Territories. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title; in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

II. R. 12080. An act granting to the Siletz Power and Manu- 
facturing Company a right of way for a water ditch or canal 
through the Siletz Indian Reservation, in Oregon. 


PURE-FOOQ BILL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 88) for 
preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulter- 
ated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes, with House amendments thereto disagreed 
to by the Senate. . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist upon 
its amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, that the House do insist on its amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed fo. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees on the 
part of the House: Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. Mann, and Mr. RYAN. 


CONDEMNATION OF LANDS, ETC., IN CONNECTION WITH RIVER AND 
HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 20266) to amend an act entitled “An 
act authorizing the condemnation of lands or easements needed 
in connection with the works of river and harbor improvements 
at the expense of persons, companies, or corporations,” approved 
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May 16, 1906, together with the statement of the conferees 
thereon, for printing under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report and statement will 
be printed under the rule. 


REVISION OF THE LAWS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the House concurrent 
resolution No. 35, to appoint a joint commission of Senate and 
House to examine, consider, and submit to Congress recommen- 
dations upon the revision and codification of the laws, etc., with 
a Senate amendment thereto. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House concur in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following members of the joint 
commission, on the part of the House: Mr. Moon of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. Hoar, Mr. Suxskn, Mr. SHERLEY, and Mr. HOUSTON. 

UNLOADING OF BONDED MERCHANDISE IN THE NIGHTTIME. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 7099) 
te amend section 2871 of the Revised Statutes, with Senate 
amendments thereto. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House nonconcur 
in the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. Payne, Mr. DALZELL, and Mr. WILLIAMS. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON MILITARY ACADEMY BILL, 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 18030) making appropriation to support the Mili- 
tary Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for 
other purposes, for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The report and statement will be printed 
under the rule. 

IMMIGRATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I shall sup- 
port this bill in its entirety, and I do so because I deem it is 
but a modest and limited response not only to the demand of the 
public, but the interests of the public; and I support it from 
another standpoint, probably different from what any gentle- 
man has thus far expressed on this floor. I believe that as con- 
ditions exist it is far more important, Mr. Chairman, to north- 
ern cities and some of the Northern States than it is to any 
Southern State or any southern city. I do not say that the 
South is not interested in immigration. It is, 

The reason I say that the South is not primarily as much in- 
terested in the question of immigration is because the Southern 
States, for reasons and conditions easily explained, are not suf- 
fering from the intolerable conditions existing to-day in some 
of our northern cities and other sections, resulting directly 
from the unrestrained flood of immigrants of all classes from 
foreign countries to our shores. It is certainly true that the 
South has received less than 10 per cent of the immigrants that 
have come to ou» country in the last ten years. It is to-day an 
undeniable fact that it is the undesirable class of immigrants— 
paupers and criminals—who have located in Northern States 
and cities that causes the present imperative demand for a 
change in our immigration laws, by such restrictions as we find 
contained in this bill, reported by the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Committee of this House. It certainly behooves us 
of the South to avoid in every possible way the introduction 
of that class of immigrants into our section that would burden 
us, as they have done in the North, with vast expenditures for 
their support. We do not wish to repeat among our people the 
gorged tenements, the disease-breeding congestion of illiterate 
and immoral colonies of aliens that have been a curse to north- 
ern cities. The South may stand in need of labor, but we can 
afford to wait, and wait for years, before we open our doors to 
an influx of such immigrants as the North is now trying to get 
rid of. 

The States of the North and the cities of the North are ac- 
tively seeking to rid themselves of this scandalous foreign ele- 
ment that is the chief burden on their charities, who pay no taxes 
and despise all form of government, law, and order and revel in 

rlots and anarchy. I hope their deliverance will be accom- 
plished, but the South does not want that class to be sent down 
on that section, nor do we intend to take them. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we have passed the point of needing statistics 
to convince this House that the present importation of immi- 
grants to this country is a menace to our free institutions. It 
is simply appalling, and, if left unrestricted and allowed the 
same freedom of ingress as exists now for ten years to come, 
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the degradation of our American civilization will be accom- 
plished beyond redemption. Yes; the principles of our Gov- 
ernment, established as the most wonderful political paradox 
by our fathers—that those who make the laws are ruled and 
governed by the laws they make—will be forgotten and lost. 
[Applause.] 

We are all agreed that it is time to act and act de- 
cisively. We may talk about wanting “ desirable” immigrants. 
That means but little. There are great interests in this coun- 
try that would think any alien “desirable,” regardless of his 
ignorance or debased criminal tendencies, if he would serve 
the purpose of a strike breaker or had his fare paid on a rail- 
road train to some distant point in the country. The thing 
to do is to so amend our statutes with such restrictions and 
penalties that none but “the desirable” and worthy can be 
landed on our shores. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that 
five minutes more be given me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like to have joined with that request that I may 
be allowed to close this debate in the last twenty minutes of the 
two hours. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I object to that, Mr. Chairman. This gen- 
tleman [Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama] is speaking on his side. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
gentleman’s request. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion, and that is, Would you define what you mean by a “ de- 
sirable immigrant?” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Yes; I will tell you right 
now, and will describe as well as I can the meaning of “ desira- 
ble” as applicable to immigrants. To my mind it has a differ- 
ent significance from the ordinary usual acceptation of the 
word. When I say “desirable immigrant,’ I mean I want him 
to be physically well developed, able to earn a living for himself 
and those dependent on him. I want him to be able to read in 
some language. I want him to be of such a character as gives a 
reasonable promise that he can by process of time be assimi- 
lated to our people. I want him to have some pride of char- 
acter, and be capable of aiding in elevating American labor, and 
promise otherwise to be a reputable law-abiding American citi- 
zen. That substantially is the outline of what I consider a 
“desirable immigrant.” An undesirable immigrant is the re- 
verse of this. 

We must realize that however drastic in its restrictions our 
laws may be that great difficulties will arise in their enforce- 
ment, The countries from which these aliens come—such as 
we are now trying to get rid of—are just as anxious to get rid 
of that class of people as we are to keep them out of our 
country. They are burdens of taxation and the producers of 
criminal expenses; and such governments are using all facili- 
ties and instrumentalities at their command and at the com- 
mand of their charitable and relief associations to unload such 
ineumbrances on free America at all times. This is but natural. 

The one object, Mr. Chairman, of this bill is to restrict the 
present flow of immigrants to this country. It seeks to do that 
in a practicable way. It means to cut down the number, and 
thereby lessen our chances to be injured. The bill proposes to 
accomplish this by increasing the head tax, by prescribing’ an 
educational test, by imposing heavier fines on steamship com- 
panies for violations of our laws regulating the admission of 
aliens to our country, and, last, by a more rigid inspection of 
immigrants before sailing from a foreign port. Each and all 
of these proposed restrictions strike directly at the evil we 
seek to correct. I shall briefly, before I close, refer to and 
discuss each of these proposed amendments. I shall, Mr. Chair- 
man, support the bill, notwithstanding the fact that it does 
not go as far in some of its restrictions as I would like to have 
it. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that a study of the sta- 
tistics for the past few years by the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration is all that is needed to convince us that such re- 
strictions as the bill provides for are demanded to protect this 
country from the overflow of worthless aliens that are daily 
reaching our shores. We can not apply the same rules to the 
immigration to-day that we did fifty or even twenty-five years 
ago. We fully realize that entirely a different class—different 
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in character, intelligence, morality, and aspirations from those 
fifty years ago—are flocking to our shores from foreign coun- 
tries. < 

I would uselessly consume the time of the House were I to 
enter a rehearsal of statistics or to describe the sociological, 
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industrial, intellectual, racial, and home-building and home- 
loving differences existing and recognized throughout the world 
between the Slavic-Iberic races of southeastern Europe and the 
Anglo-Saxon-Teutonic races of the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and the Scandinavian countries. The latter are the people who 
helped us lay safely the foundation principles of our Republic 
and an unsurpassed civilization. The former are represented 
chiefly in the bum, pauper, and criminal aliens that are congest- 
ing the jails and the asylums of the cities of the northern sec- 
tion of our country. 

Just one reference to statistics to show the marked change 
that has taken place in recent years in the character of immi- 
grants. In 1869 out of the 352,000 immigrants that entered the 
United States not more than 1,000 were from southeastern 
Europe, and practically all the balance were from southwestern 
Europe—the Anglo-Saxon-Teutonie race—while during last year 
75 per cent of the unprecedented number of aliens that entered 
the United States came from southeastern Europe, or rather 
300 times as many came from the stagnant reserves of pauper- 
ism, ignorance, and degradation of south Italy as came from 
Germany and such countries. I do not wish, Mr. Chairman, to 
be understood as advocating legislation that would prohibit 
immigrants absolutely from any one country from coming into 
our country. 

Such prohibitive legislation would be of no practicable benefit 
to us. I believe that all foreign sections, or countries, have 
worthy and desirable citizens that will ask admission to our 
shores, and I beleve that these same countries have many worth- 
less citizens that we are unwilling to add to our population. 
Hence I think we should amend our immigration laws so as to 
exclude the unworthy citizens of all foreign countries and admit 
those whose character and qualifications fit them to become 
citizens. I desire in this connection to read a letter from the 
secretary of the Junior Order of American Mechanics. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL 
JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 
Washington, D. C., May 80, 1906. 
Hon. Wu. RICHARDSON, M. C. 

Dran Sin; One million immigrants each year does not seem to satisfy 
the greed of the steamship companies, and they are now plying their 
trade” among the ignorant classes of Spain with a view to offering 
special inducements and rates to the hordes of ignorant and treacherous 
Spaniards for emigration to our Southern States. 

That race of people have already intermingled with the negro of the 
South American countries to such an extent that a half Spanish and 
half negro people are in the majority, and we will have a like condition 
in our Southern States if laws are not enacted for the restriction 
of immigration and thereby prevent the coming of the ignorant, vicious, 
and unfit of all countries. 

Better to keep out a few of the good than to let in all the bad. 

My duties as chairman of the above-named committee and as editor 
of The American has caused me to travel throughout the South, and I 
know the public sentiment in the Southern States overwhelmingly de- 
mands the passage of what is known as the immigration bill ” reported 
by the House committee (all of the southern members voting for the 
report), now on the Calendar in the House and in charge of Mr. Garp- 
NER of Massachusetts. Please assist him to secure the consideration of 
the bill and do not let the “ Williams fillibuster” interfere with its 
passage. 

Sincerely, yours, Z. P. SMITH, Chairman. 


One of the dangers, Mr. Chairman, that now threatens the 
South is that the criminal and “bum” classes of aliens that 
northern cities and States are so painfully afflicted with, may 
be turned over to the South. Is there any good reszon why the 
South should invite such a population? To-day the South 
stands boldly as the true representative of the conservatism 
and fundamental principles of our Republic. We are yet un- 
touched by the contaminating influences of a flood of undesirable 
foreigners who are paupers, ignorant, and lazy. We are grow- 
ing wealthy, in an unprecedented speed, on the resources that we 
now have and enjoy. We must be ready, as was so strongly put 
by the president of the Southern Cotton Association a few days 
since, to furnish 40,000,000 bales of cotton, if the world demands 
it, and the world in due time will demand it. The South in the 
past has survived disastrous calamities and borne burdens that 
would have crushed out the aspirations, pride, and life of 
any other people on earth. But, backed by the courage and 
manhood of a homogeneous American population, the South rose, 
Phenix like, from the ashes and greets the world to-day as its 
most formidable competitor for commercial supremacy. Why 
shall we then, on the thoughtless clamor that we demand more 
labor, invite among us a people who love riots, and will welcome 
anarchy, a people coming from foreign lands bringing with them 
the murderous teachings and practices of the Mafia and the 
Black Hand Society. 

Mr. Chairman, what the South needs and what we are get- 
ting is not the ignorant and penniless alien to lower the standard 
of the wages of our laborers in the mines, the shops, or the cot- 
ton fields, and degrade the habits and customs of living; but 
we want the small farmers of the North and the West, and they 
are coming to the South and buying small plantations. These 


are the settlers, friends, and Americans that the South needs. 
They mingle with us, they are bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh. We can afford to wait and study and have a choice 
as to who we permit among us. The South, not in boasting 
but in sincerity, proposes in the midst of great growth and pros- 
perity to remain the harbor, the abode, the possession of true 
Americanism. No past period of the history of the South, with 
all its vicissitudes and sorrows, is more pregnant with danger 
that threatens to tear down our proud ideals and standards of 
manhood, integrity, virtue, conservatism, and patriotism than 
the conditions confronting us to-day. The world knows that 
we are not a stagnant people. The vital impetus of life and 
energy throbs in our mineral, manufacturing, and agricultural 
resources, and our people are content, our labor well paid and 
happy. We see with open eyes that northern cities are suffer- 
ing not only from having been made the dumping ground for 
years past of the indiscriminate immigration from foreign 
countries, but also from the many new problems to be solved 
created by this alien population. Hence, I shall gladly join 
in the most drastic restrictions to check and reduce into rea- 
sonable advantageous limits this influx of aliens to our shores. 

If a choice of immigrants can be had, then our country is 
entitled to make the selection. We have every assurance that 
the States of the South, with the warning we have by reason of 
the experience of many of the States and cities of the North, 
will, through their State immigration bureaus, protect their peo- 
ple against an inundation of alien paupers and criminals. Can 
anyone fully describe the evils that would follow a distribution 
broadcast in the rural communities of the South, vast numbers 
of these refuse and derelict aliens that are to-day congesting 
northern cities? Their standards of living, their illiteracy, their 
immorality and criminal propensities, with the weight of cen- 
turies of degrading servility entering into their make-up would 
be to force such people into competition with our own labor. I 
do not deny that labor is scarce in some sections of the South, 
and relief might be given by the introduction of alien laborers. 
In what manner, I ask, or in what way, or where in the South 
is labor so scarce that we are called on to open our doors to 
that class of immigrants, coming either from the North or for- 
eign countries, that this bill seeks to exclude? We made the 
largest cotton crop ever raised in the South but recently. We 
had labor ample to do that—both white and black. Do you wish 
us to make such a supply of cotton that would glut the market 
and reduce the price to 5 cents a pound? The South should be 
careful, prudent, and wise. 

I am not contending that the South does not need more la- 
borers in all its varied interests, but we want those who will 
assimilate with our people, and adopt the habits, customs, and 
mode of living of our peopie, and will maintain the standard 
of just and fair wages and aid in elevating the moral tone of 
the people they live among. Many of us have doubtless read 
in the recent statistics, compiled by the Manufacturers’ Record, 
setting forth the assessed valuation of property in the South in 
the year 1905 as compared with 1900 and 1904. The result of 
the comparison is simply amazing, being an increase of more 
than $500,000,000 in twelve months of 1905 and an excess of 
$1,381,000,000 for the five-year period from 1900 to 1905. It is 
true, as was said, that very large investments were made within 
that period which attracted the attention of the world, but 
the truth is that it was the man of small means that was the 
chief factor in this marvelous increase of taxable property. 
There was an increase of $76,000,000 in the annual value of the 
corn crop in the States of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia. No coun- 
try in the world presents as the South does so many attractions 
and inducements to immigrants and settlers to come and live 
among us. I believe that the tide of immigration is turning 
now to the South, and 'tis for that reason that it behooves the 
people of the South to ask that our immigration laws should be 
so amended as to prohibit the pauper and criminal class of 
aliens from entering our country. 

The South is preeminently the place for a man of small means, 
and it matters not what business he engages in. I have re- 
ferred, Mr. Chairman, to the wonderful increase of the value of 
one crop—corn, for instance. In Alabama the corn crop for 
1905 was valued at $27,501,791 compared with $17,026,466 ten 
years ago, and in examining to find out the sources of that in- 
crease what were the chief factors in bringing about the in- 
crease in the corn crop I found the most valuable and significant 
information in the report of Dr. G. A. Park, the industrial and 
immigration agent of that great railroad system, the Louisville 
and Nashville. This report shows that along the lines of that 


railroad, in the State of Alabama, during the year 1905, the 
Louisville and Nashville located 726 families, consisting of 2,564 
persons, who purchased and moyed upon and are occupying and 
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cultivating 42,421 acres of farming lands. Where did these 
families and people come from? Were they from the worthless 
class of aliens that are burdens on the charities of the cities of 
the North? Were they criminals and paupers? Were they of 
that class of people that would foment discontent against the 
rule of law and order? Of those families located in Alabama 
last year by this great railroad system the great State of 
Illinois furnished 815 of these families, consisting of 1,051 per- 
sons, who took up and occupy, live on, and cultivate 12,712 
acres. Indiana sent 60 families of 140 persons, and they 
bought 3,680 acres. Ohio sent 52 families of 202 persons, who 
bought 2,161 acres. Michigan sent 29 families of 114 persons, 
who took up 5,452 acres. Wisconsin, 45 families, 175 persons, 
and took up 2,468 acres. Other States and foreign countries, 
178 families, 645 persons, 10,961 acres. 

This showing is most significant in view of the fact that dur- 
during the same period of last year this road, in all the States 
of the South through which it passes, located 1,161 families, or 
4,174 persons, who purchased 82,421 acres of land, the one 
State of Alabama getting more than one-half of the families 
located in the South. Mr. Blaine estimated that every new 
settler was worth a little, the rise of 1,100 thus adding to the 
wealth of Alabama, in the number received, the year 1905, 
$2,810,400. 

I am also advised by the land and industrial department of 
the Southern Railway that the actual figures have not yet been 
completed for this fiscal year, but that through the instru- 
mentality of the lines of their road that fully 4,000 persons have 
been located from the North along the lines of their railroad in 
the State of Alabama during the last twelve months, nearly 
all being citizens of Northern States. These, we should re- 
member, are only the results from two lines of railroads. The 
South with open arms welcomes these people. In the light of 
these encouraging facts, it behooves the South to insist on a 
stringent amendment of our immigration laws and check that 
class of immigrants from foreign countries which, if allowed to 
continue and grow, will inundate our country. It is now pre- 
dicted that not less than one million and a quarter of immi- 
grants will come to the United States during the year 1906. 
Something must be done. Sir, an immigrant who is not willing 
to pay a reasonable head tax ought not to be allowed to come 
among us. A 

There are three restrictions that I shall call attention to. 
The first is illiteracy. Section 38 of the bill reads—before en- 
tering upon the presentation of my views on this section of the 
bill, I will call attention to the ratio of illiteracy in the United 
States as compared with other countries. We stand sixth from 
the head. Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Switz- 
erland have a less proportion of illiteracy than the United 
States. But we are improving in this regard. Between 1890 
and 1900 the ratio of illiterates was reduced frem 133.4 per 
thousand to 106. It is undoubtedly true that the negroes and 
foreign born of our population make the percentage of il- 
literacy so great in this country. Exclude the negroes and the 
foreign born and the proportion of illiterates among the native 
white population is only 46 per thousand. Negro illiterates are 
444.7 and foreign-born whites are 128.5 per thousand. It can 
be said in one respect that the foreign-born whites are set- 
ting the native whites a good example, for they take great in- 
terest in educating their children. Among the children of for- 
eign born the figures are 84 per thousand of illiterates to 44.1 
among the children of native white parents. These figures 
should certainly give us valuable suggestions on the matter of 
illiteracy. It is strongly argued that illiteracy as to a laborer 
should not apply, but as to suffrage it should be decisive. That 
is simply untenable. How can one vote intelligently unless he 
can read? . 

Why should we, especially of the South, desire an ignorant 
class of foreigners who can not read and write to come to 
our section and work by the agricultural laborer or the laborer 
in the mines, furnaces, cotton factories, or other industries? 
Does anyone contend that such a class of laborers will elevate 
labor, give it dignity, or benefit it in any manner? Why, no} 
it lowers the moral tone of the laboring classes and lessens their 
wages by coming into competition with a vicious, degraded, ig- 
norant class. To do this contradicts every theory upon which 
we proceed to educate the people. An ignorant man, one who 
can not read or write, is an easy prey to those who would take 
advantage of him in the matter of a wage. This is one of the 
most important provisions in this bill. It makes ample excep- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one of the best provisions that the 
committee presents in its bill relates to “the assisted class” 
in the Jaw as it now exists, Under that provision it reads, under 
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the law as it now exists, “ but this section shall not be held to 
prevent persons living in the United States from sending for a 
relative or friend who is not of the foregoing excluded classes.” 
Under the liberty given under this provision over half a million 
of aliens came into this country last year—more than one-half 
of the 1,000,000 of foreigners that came to our shores last 
year. This shows how the provision was abused, for, of course, 
but few were “relatives,” and everyone who wanted to come 
to our shores, regardless of moral character or illiteracy, sud- 
denly became “a friend“ to some foreigner living in the United 
States. 

The fact is the great shipping interests induced these aliens 
to get the proper request from some foreigner residing 
in the United States and the shipowner would pay passage. 
This is all abolished except with some sensible, reasonable quali- 
fications. I admit that as we grow and develop in the South 
we must increase our laborers. The South can afford to make 
haste slowly on this great subject. 

I am advised, Mr. Chairman, that the present cotton acreage 
is less than 25,000,000 acres, and many well-informed persons 
believe that this is the limit of the acreage unless there be an 
increases in the supply-of agricultural labor in the South. This 
shortage in labor is not confined alone to the cotton factories 
of the South. It is true that many of that class of labor, who 
were attracted to cotton mills at a time when great stagnation 
and depression existed in agricultural interests, are now leaving 
the mills and, on account of the increase in agricultural returns 
and wages, are returning to the farms. I know, too, that 
negroes are leaving the farms of the South and finding employ- 
ment in our mines, on railroads, many congregating in towns and 
cities, and many finding their way to northern cities. These 
self-evident conditions must be carefully considered in connec- 
on 1 the important question of bringing immigrants to the 

outh. 

It is fairly estimated by those who have given this important 
subject careful study that at the end of the next twenty years 
the world will consume 20,000,000 bales of cotton, and for 1946 
it will consume fully 33,000,000 bales, and in 1966 it will take 
54,000,000 bales to supply the world’s demand for cotton. I 
believe those are reasonable estimates; and this would require, 
under present agricultural labor conditions, an acreage of 
150,000,000. We have in the South the acreage, but we lack the 
labor. I do not believe that the South has been in the least in- 
jured by not securing its proper proportion of the immense 
immigration that has been flowing into the United States for 
past years. We faced conditions in the South which the pres- 
ence of a certain class of immigrants would have prevented us 
from solving successfully as we have done. The industrial 
conditions of the South are now favorable for the encourage- 
ment and reception of immigrants of a desirable character. 

The South can not afford to jeopardize its great future by 
clinging to a prejudice to aliens that naturally was an incident 


-during the period of slavery. Nature has blessed us with in- 


exhaustible supplies of coal, iron, and timber; and yet the cot- 
ton crop is more valuable to us than all other interests, because 
in that staple the world can not compete with us. Iron, coal, 
and timber, of course, are found in all sections of the world, 
but the cotton of the South practically has no competitor. 
There is no substitute for it, and wherever civilization exists 
people wear clothes, and where they wear clothes the great 
staple of the South finds a market. [Applause.] 

The South will not jeopardize its magnificent future. It will 
not, under the leadership of the Scuthern Cotton Association, 
listen to the siren voice of the deceiver, to get more laborers, 
to make more cotton than the world can consume, leaving us 
with a small price for cotton and a lot of foreign laborers to 
take care of. We can afford to bide our time patiently and all 
things will come to us. [Applause.] I believe in the admis- 
sion of aliens to the South, but not in a spirit of “ hysteria.” 
Our State immigrant boards, with the opportunities given 
them, will attend to the interests of our States. I support this 
bill, Mr. Chairman, because I believe that immigration to this 
country must and ought to be restricted, and in the South we 
ought especially to be cautious and careful, for I tell you 
that the future of the South is not endangered by being care- 
ful and slow on this immigration business. We are the archi- 
tects of our own glorious history, and we are its sponsors for the 
future. Let us be as faithful to the future as to the past and 
all will be well with the South. 

Mr. KELIHER. Mr. Chairman, the present demand for a law 
that shall have the effect of restricting immigration has not 
arisen as a result of unsound industrial or social conditions in 
the country, but is merely the prolongation of a wail that has 
been dinned into Congressional ears from the day the first Con- 
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gress took up its task of legislation. The birth of the Republic 
and the inception of the agitation for the exclusion of foreign 
immigrants were coeval. 

The tone of the demand has ever been loud, unreasonable, in- 
sistent, and unsubsiding. Born of prejudice, this desire to shut 
out foreigners grew up with eyes closed to the light, blindly 
ignoring all knowledge that would demonstrate the folly of its 
reasoning. In the earlier days its advocates stubbornly refused 
to read with unprejudiced eyes a single page of the country’s 
history upon which was chronicled a patriotic deed or which 
recited an achievement of any character that was the contribu- 
tion of the class marked for their disfavor. Impelled by motives 
that were completely out of harmony with the fundamental 
policy of the Republic, this element never gave thought or con- 
sideration to the economic effect of exclusion or restriction of 
immigration, but persisted with a zeal that bordered upon the 
fanatical in their attempts to foist upon the country views that 
were narrow and ill-advised. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of fixing upon a sound policy 
for the treatment of immigration has ever been a vexatious one, 
not so much because it involves such difficult problems of legis- 
lation, but rather because of the peculiar and impracticable 
methods of solution pressed by those who insist upon their 
special qualification to treat the subject. Statesmen of every 
decade of our national life have been confronted with it, but, to 
their everlasting credit, those clothed with power and exercising 
influence in shaping legislation have turned deaf ears alike to 
the prayers and threats of the exclusionists and continued tiie 
liberal policy adopted by the fathers. In their immortal pro- 
nunciamento to King George the latter declared that “ all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness.” When independence was secured to 
them, no heed was given to the clamor against the admission of 
immigrants. 

The fathers had declared on those memorable July days of 

1776 that America was an asylum for the oppressed, and when 
it came to framing the organic law not a line was written 
which was not in thorough accord with that sentiment. Indeed, 
the framers of the Constitution sanctioned, and the early Con- 
gresses legislated upon the idea that America was intended by a 
merciful Providence as a haven of hope to the downtrodden who 
fled unhappy lands where tyranny’s edicts made life unbearable. 
The new nation was consecrated by the founders a home for all, 
where liberty was assured, and opportunity was open to all who, 
coming in, manifested the proper spirit. Though there were 
many powerful influences that antagonized this policy, carry- 
ing their antagonism to the ballot box and into the Congress, 
the dominant political powers of those early days echoed the 
sentiment of their fathers and gave the policy of liberality a 
vital force by administering a succession of ‘crushing defeats 
to the attempts to enact laws that would close the doors to 
immigration. While hardly comprehensible, it is historically 
true, nevertheless, that in those days, when the young Republic 
was extremely rich in area and correspondingly poor for want 
of population, the attention of its statesmen was frequently 
diverted from the important task of building and strengthening 
the national structure by the demands of this energetic element 
who insisted that other labors cease until barriers were erected 
which would exclude foreigners from landing upon the expan- 
sive, yet sparsely settled, territory of America. 

A minority in the days of the first Administration of Washing- 
ton, their cry was so loud as to give the impression that they 
were a majority. They insisted upon the soundness of their 
contention that the country was in jeopardy, that danger of 
early ruin threatened it in the coming of the vast numbers from 
Europe. A glance at the condition of the youthful nation at the 
time of which I speak, when this agitation began to assume 
size, will show that while it possessed 827,844 square miles of 
area, its population was so sparse that if the territory were 
divided equally among the population each square mile would 
be peopled by but 4.9 persons. Having this fact in mind, it is 
easy to comprehend that the movement for excluding the new- 
comers was not prompted by an honest desire to better economic 
conditions, but sprung from the unpatriotic one of race preju- 
dice. Strange enough the advocates of the exclusion policy in 
the closing days of the eighteenth century advanced arguments, 
when they discussed the question in the open, that differed 
slightly but not materially from those upon which the more 
clamorous for the pending bill base their reasons for its passage. 
The early exclusionists argued vehemently in public harangues, 
in the public press, and in screeds in pamphlets, which were pop- 
ular mediums of influencing public opinion at that time, that the 
integrity of American character was in constant danger from too 

close contact of the people with those who had arrived from 


France, Ireland, and Santo Domingo. They contended that the 
citizenship of the United States should be protected from those 
foreigners who came from the corrupt and disordered states of 
Europe, lest their hateful presence would have a baneful effect 
upon the purity and simplicity of American character. 

Mr. Chairman, no less a distinguished statesman than that 
able son of my native State of Massachusetts, Harrison Gray 
Otis, debating a bill which aimed to increase’ the cost of natu- 
ralization to an alien to a price that would practically render 
citizenship impossible of attainment, declared in Congress in 
1797 “that while it was good policy to have admitted all im- 
migrants when the country was new, it was no longer a new 
country, and a bar should be placed against the admittance of 
these restless people who can not be happy or tranquil at 
home.” 

Continuing his argument, that eminent jurist and lawmaker 
further declared with vehement eloquence, “ We do not want a 
vast horde of wild Irishmen let loose upon us.” Mark you, 
this extraordinary argument was addressed to the Congress 
that sat in 1797, when the number of immigrants who sought 
our shores did not number annually more than seven or eight 
thousand. Is there any marked difference between the views 
expressed by Harrison Gray Otis in 1797 and those of the ad- 
vocates of restriction in 1906? He looked with fear upon the 
few thousand Irish and Frenchmen who had fied the unconge- 
nial shores of their native lands to seek lasting homes in the 
country whose broad, fertile tracts and ideal government of- 
fered encouragement to their hopes. What Otis said of the 
Irish immigrant in 1797 we hear uttered by the restrictionist in 
no milder terms of denunciation of the Italian, Slay, and Jew 
to-day. 

It can not be offered in explanation or extenuation of Otis’s 
tirades that he was unfamiliar with the character of the immi- 
grants whose presence he opposed so bitterly, for the Irishman 
had long and actively engaged in the struggle of the Colonies 
for liberation from England’s grasp, and had forcibly demon- 
strated that he need yield to none in intensity of patriotism and 
valor, while his intelligence and business enterprise had already 
deeply impressed themselves upon the new country. McMas- 
ter's in his History of the People of the United States,” tells 
us that at that time the Irish of Philadelphia, which was then 
the principal city of the United Statés, were numerous, and 
among them were men of learning, energy, and business 
capacity. 

An Irishman represented the Philadelphia district for six 
years in Congress, thereby early showing an aptitude on the 
part of the race for political life. Guthries’s Geographical 
Grammar, costing $16, had been preprinted by an Irishman; 
the first edition of Shakespeare printed in America was the 
work of.two Irish lads; of the five daily newspapers, two were 
owned by Irishmen, and many of the schools were taught by 
Sons of Erin. 

Mr. Chairman, this historical data is furnished to emphasize 
the fact that a well-informed statesman, such as Otis unques- 
tionably was, could not have been ignorant of the splendid show- 
ing made by the representatives of the race he inveighed against. 
It also strengthens the contention that, like those who shared 
his views upon this subject, he was blind to the truth and saw 
only what intolerant eyes chose to look upon. Later on we find 
the fight against free immigration continued. When this inflow 
was but a tiny trickling stream of only 11,000 souls in a whole 
year, the stentorian voice of the sage of Roanoke, John Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, thundered against the policy which permitted 
such a “ volume” of immigration to be directed into the country. 
Speaking upon this subject in 1816 he insisted that there was a 
striking analogy between the history of the United States and 
that of Rome, and direfully predicted that unless steps were 
taken to curb immigration, our ruin would follow as had Rome's, 
In the course of a speech delivered in Congress, Randolph fur- 
ther said: 

Would they wish to have their elections decided on that floor by a 
rabble? What was the ruin of old Rome? Why, their opening their 
ates and letting in the rabble of the whole world to be legislators. 
f you wish to preserve among your fellow-citizens that exalted sense 
of freedom which gave birth to the Revolution, if you wish to keep 
alive among them the spirit of 76, you must endeavor to stop this 
flood of immigration. You must teach the people of Europe if they do 
come here, all they must hope to receive is protection. But they must 
have no share in the Government. From such men a temporary party 
may receive precarious aid, but the country can not be safe, nor the 
pookic happy where they are introduced into Government or meddle in 


e concerns in any great degree. * * * This is a favorable time 
to make a stand against this evil (immigration). 


In 1814 the Hartford Convention had proclaimed : 


The stock population of these States is amply sufficient to render 
this nation in due time sufficiently great and powerful. 


Mr. Chairman, keeping in mind that for nearly 100 years 
since the above was proclaimed, we haye been receiving vast 
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numbers of immigrants into the country and yet find that we 
have room for 100,000,000 more, it is interesting to picture in 
our mind’s eye the sort of conditions that would obtain, if the 
proclamation of the Hartford Convention had been followed to 
the letter. With the steady decrease of births that mark our 
history of the past few generations as a criterion, it is evident 
that there would be plenty of room in the country to turn 
around in and the possession of a cattle ranch in Boston or New 
York City would well be within the range of possibility. The 
great Clay, with all the foresight historians have credited him 
with possessing, subscribed to the policy of rigid restriction. 
In 1830, in the United States Senate supporting Senator Mer- 
rick’s proposition to bar alien settlers from enjoying the rights 
of preemption on public lands, the famous Kentuckian made 
this declaration : 

What, he asked, have they seen? A proposition made by an honorable 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Merrick] to limit the preemptions to citi- 
zens of the United States, native and naturalized, was rejected; and 
could anybody say, after that naked vote of the Senate, that it had 
not become a permanent policy of the country to go on inviting all 
the hordes of Parone to come over and partake of this bounty derived 
from ovr ancestors, and which we should preserve for our prosperity? 

When Clay voiced that sentiment the nation was populated 
with 12,866,000 people who lived within the borders of a country 
that comprised 2,059,048 square miles, which, if divided among 
its inhabitants, would have but 6.4 people upon each square mile. 
Great statesman as Clay unquestionably was, his judgment in 
1830 was as unsound upon this subject as is that of most of 
those who cry to-day for this legislation. 

Of course it would be manifestly unfair, Mr. Chairman, to 
argue that all opposition to allowing foreigners to land at this 
time sprung from a distrust or prejudice against the strangers 
which was due solely to race or religious hostility. It is ex- 
tremely hard, however, to believe that a fear of too great an 
increase to the population of the country spurred the zealous 
champions of exclusion at that primitive period of our nation. 
The Louisiana Purchase had added over a million square miles to 
our territory, and the new country, rich and fertile, fairly yearned 
for the class of immigrants that accepted our invitation to come 
and share in the blessings of the nascent Republic. When Ran- 
dolph invoked legislation that would protect the country from 
the “foreign rabble ” that he thought bound to undermine its 
very existence, the country’s area was 1,999,775 square miles, 
its population less than fiye millions, and the density of popula- 
tion was 3.7 per mile. This fact certainly furnishes ground for 
speculation upon the motive that gave impulse to the expressions 
of the distinguished Virginian statesman. And so on down the 
history of the country will be found the same zeal, energy. per- 
sistency, and utter disregard for influence upon economic con- 
ditions on the part of those wedded to the policy of exclusion or 
restriction. From generation to generation, regardless of other 
and more important issues which engrossed the attention of 
Congress and the nation, this agitation has been kept in the fore- 
front, its promoters, small in numbers, making much noise and 
accomplishing little in the way of legislation. 

Aaron Clark, mayor of New York City, in 1837, when the num- 
ber of immigrants arriving yearly were but 57,936, in a com- 
munication to the city council of that city, dated June 5, painted 


the following gloomy picture of the menacing effect immigration: 


was having upon the country in general and the metropolis in 
particular : 


Dur streets are filled with wandering crowds of these ngers clus- 
tering in our city, unacquainted with our climate, without employment, 
without friends, not speaking our language, and without any dependence 
for food, or raiment, or fireside, certain of nothing but hardship and a 
grave; and to be viewed, of course, with no very ardent sympathy by 
those native citizens whose immediate ancestors were the saviors of the 
country in its greatest peril. Besides, many of them scorn to hold 
opinions in harmony with the true spirit of our government. They 
drive our native workmen into exile. 


Commiserating their mayor in the peril which faced the coun- 
try, the city council through a committee made this reply : 


It is just—it is in accord with the best feelings of the human heart 
to commiserate the . of humanity, however degraded; but, in 
the opinion of your committee, the city owes a paramo duty to 
itself and to the country, of which it is the general emporium. She is 
beund by wise and efficient laws to prevent the jails and workhouses of 
Europe from pouring out upon our shores their felons; to prohibit ber 
from introducing here those by whom she is bound by every cousider- 
ation of justice to support; to prohibit her from disgorging upon our 
people a population with the principles calculated to lower the tone or 
morals and disorganize the frame of our republican institutions. 

The almshouse is full, containing at this moment 3.074, of which 
three-fourths are foreigners. In fact, our public charities are princi- 
pally for the benefit of these foreigners, for of the 1,209 persons ad- 
mitted into the hospital at Bellevue, 982 were aliens. The expense of 
the almshouse and its dependents last year amounted to $205,506. 


Undoubtedly the mayor of New York was sincere in his belief 
that unless drastic measures were taken to arrest immigration 
the city government of New York would have to admit its ina- 
bility to cope with the social and industrial perplexities created 


* 


by that vast influx of foreigners. Had his warning been heark- 
ened to by the Congress of that day and the remedial laws en- 
acted which in his judgment would have cured the evils of 
which he complained, is it likely that New York would occupy 
its present proud position, the imperial city of the west, the 
metropolis of the greatest nation God’s sun shines upon? Had 
Castle Garden, the Mecea of the expatriated and oppressed of 
the world, closed its doors in the faces of the sturdy sons of Ire- 
land, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and other European 
countries who fled the civic tyrannies and industrial depres- 
sions of their native lands, would this nation’s history read as 
it does—one of undreamed-of progress in peace and unparalleled 
potency in war? Would it have been possible for the Brooklyn 
Eagle to have glorified, as it did editorially, upon the recent 
anniversary of the two hundred and fiftieth year of New York’s 
existence? Describing what New York has become in its ma- 
terial aspects, that paper painted the following glowing picture: 

New York is more cosmopolite to-day than any other city in the 
world. It is not American, in the sense that Boston and Denver are 
American; it is German, Swedish, Irish, Russian, Hebrew, French, 
Italian, Greek, Syrian, negro, yet the speech of the Englishman, the 
laws of the Englishman, the food and clothes and ways of the English- 
man pertain as they do in London. And, if it lacks a trifle of the pop- 
ulation to bring it to the rank of London, it is hard to believe that, as 
a city of business, it holds other than the first place in the world. Its 
exchanges buy and sell $200,000,000 in materials and securities a day. 
Its real estate is appraised at a Dillion and a half. It has the finest 
hotels and dining rooms in the world. There are no better theaters, 
except in Paris, and only one there. Its parks and boulevards are 
beautiful and spacious. Nowhere are bigger and finer shops and better 
appointed offices, Its railroads reach into territory that the Dutch- 
man never heard of. It sends its goods to the Patagonians and Philis- 
tines. It wipes its feet on the products of the looms of Persia. and 
flaunts on its head the feathers of the bird of Paradise. The fruits of 
the Tropics are on its table, and it washes down its meals with the 
finest vintages of France. 

From the present grandeur of New York let us hearken back 
again to the days when fear of the foreigner was rife. In 1855, 
nearly twenty years after Mayor Clark’s pessimistic prophecy, 
Mayor Wood of the same city, in a communication to the city 
council, practically echoed his warning and protested against the 
inactivity of Congress in coping with the immigration problem. 
In this message, among other things, he said: 

I know of no subject of more importance; certainly we have the 
power to protect this ey against the landing of so vile an addition to 
our 533 the health, as well as the life and property of the 
people for om you legislate require some action at your hands. I am 
confident the General Government will listen to any representatives from 
you relating to it, and interpose its national authority in our behalf. 
On the 2d instant I made this 8 the subject of an official com- 
munication to the President of the United States, 

Mr. Chairman, in the year Mayor Wood forwarded his nemo- 
rial to Congress praying for Federal action that would prevent 
the further admission of immigrants, the inflow was less than 
300,000 annually. It is true that in the few years that. preceded 
there had been a tremendous exodus from Europe, due to the ap- 
palling famine in Ireland and the political uprising in Germany. 
The world shuddered at the magnitude and horror of the famine 
which afflicted unhappy Ireland in the late forties. Nations 
vied with each other in expressing sympathy and rendering suc- 
cor, and, as usual in such cases, America's answer to humanity's 
call was quick and characterized by supreme generosity. 

Starvation and fear of death drove from Ireland thousands 
who were doomed if they remained in that stricken land. Natu- 
rally a vast majority turned toward the west, to the land from 
whence aid and sympathy had come in such abundance. About 
this period the German, dissatisfied with political conditions in 
his native land, departed it in great numbers, steering for the 
United States, whose great stretches of rich undeveloped land 
had awakened an ambition in the thrifty Teuton to acquire a 
title to some of it. Denmark, Sweden, and Norway gave gener- 
ously of their sturdy sons and daughters in that decade. All 
these causes combined to swell the tide of immigration to a 
size never before reached, which aroused the ire and opposition 
of the so-called American element, and was the signal for re- 
newing the agitation which was conducted along lines differing 
somewhat from those which were followed in prior efforts. 

The lot of the immigrant of that day was far from a happy 
one. Having bade adieu to the home of his nativity, he started 
upon a voyage to the new land of hope and opportunity with a 
prayer upon his lips and confidence in his heart. After a 
voyage that averaged between seven and nine weeks; suffer- 
ing miseries indescribable in the crowded hold of a slow sailing 
and inadequate emigrant ship where disease and death were 
constant visitors; impoverished by absence of proper food and 
water, the wretched exile looked with longing eyes to the shore 
for a welcome that would compensate his terrible suffering. 
Instead of a hospitable reception, he was met in a hostile 
spirit and had to face and battle against scorn, hate, physical 
violence, social ostracism, and frequently civic proscription. 
The “ Know-nothings,” as they were called, stopped at nothing 
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in their attempts to drive back their foreign-born neighbors. 
The persecutions that drove the Puritans to the bleak Plymouth 
wilderness were mild in comparison. A political party was 
formed and candidates for public office were forced to subscribe 
to their illiberal and impracticable doctrines if they would 
receive their support. “America for Americans” was their 
slogan, and war upon the foreign-born was declared; no other 
issue but that of race and religious hostility incited the acts 
which stain those pages of our history which record the doings 
of that un-American and narrow element. The Democratic 
party, then the dominant one, met that issue, as it meets all 
others, frankly, manfully, and bravely. At Cincinnati in the 
conyention of 1856 it declared in its platform as follows, and I 
bespeak its careful consideration by those who rally under the 
Democratic banner to-day and look with favor upon this bill. 

That the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence, and sanctioned in the Constitution, which makes ours 
the land of liberty and the asylum of the oppr of every nation, 
have ever been cardinal principles in the Democratic faith, and every 
attempt to abridge the privilege of becoming citizens and the owners of 
soll among us ought to be resisted with the same spirit which swept 
the alien and sedition laws from our statute books; and 

Whereas, since the foregoing declaration was 3 adopted by 
our predecessors in national conventions, an adverse political and re- 
ligious test has been secretly organized by a party claiming to be exclu- 
sively American, and it is proper that the American Democracy should 
clearly define its relation thereto and declare its determined opposition 
to all secret political societies, by whatever name they may be called. 

Resolved, at the foundation of this Union of States having been 
laid in, and its prosperity, expansion, and preeminent example in free 
government built upon, entire freedom in matters of religious concern- 
ment, and no respect to person in regard to rank or place of birth, no 
party can y be deemed national, constitutional, or in accordance 
with American principles which bases its exclusive organization — — 
religious opinions accidental birthplace. And, hence, a 8 
crusade in the nineteenth century, and in the United States of America, 
against Catholic and foreign born is neither justified by the past history 
or the future prospects of the ponnu, nor unison with the spirit of 
toleration a enlarged freedom which peculiarly distinguishes the 
American system of popular government. 

Mr. Chairman, consistently ignoring the material and political 
aspects and recognizing only the religious one, those misguided 
enthusiasts, who arrayed themselves against the foreign born, 
gave no heed to the welfare of the country and refused to con- 
sider what effect their pernicious policy would have upon the 
development of the nation. They cared not whether prosperity 
or depression followed their course, they were blind to the 
dangers their success would bring and eagerly pursued their 
reckless course with almost fanatical abandon. We hear much 
said to-day, Mr. Chairman, in glowing eulogy of the splen- 
did character of the Irish and German immigrant and hear 
long and loud sighs bemoaning the failure of this class to come 
in any numbers to our shores, where they would be assured a 
welcome unlike that which our ancestors met. To-day the 
Slav, Pole, South Italian, and Jew is anathematized and his 
landing protested as were that of the German and Irish fifty 
years ago. 

It is interesting to compare the arguments that were presented 
fifty years ago against the German and Irish, with those ad- 
vanced to-day to sustain the proposition that the Italian, Pole, 
and Jew are unfit to become part of our body politic; that they 
can have no sympathy with our form of government or interest 
in our institutions; that they are unassimilable; that they come 
to underbid American labor, and have no fixed purpose to re- 
main, ete. Fifty years ago, when the Irish, Scandinavians, and 
Germans, so eulogistically spoken of and characterized desirable 
to-day, were coming under the pressure of powerful and irre- 
sistible economic and social forces, there were protests from 
many economists, sociologists, statesmen, and agitators of that 
day, who fairly shrieked the warning that Europe was using 
America as a dumping ground for her criminals, paupers, and 
undesirables. Arguments similar to those we hear in Congress 
nowadays, whenever a speech is made in favor of placing bar- 
riers in the way of the immigrant, were advanced more than 
half a century ago, when the economic worth of the immigrant 
was doing so much to make possible the great advance of the 
United States toward a leading position among the nations of 
the world. 

The following interesting extract from the United States 
Magazine and Democratic Review of June, 1850, furnishes a 
sample of the feyerish outputs of that day: 

These European reformers are flocking hither by 
with them the 


thousands, bring 
tilent products of the worn-out soil of the Old World 
which, it wo seem, whenever it falls into labor produces nothing 
but monsters. They bring with them a host of extravagant notions 
of freedom, or a plenty of crude, undigested theories which are 159 
unreconcilable with obedience to laws of our own making or a consti- 
tution of our own adoption. They come with their heads full of a 
division of property to a country where it is already divided in a 
manner most salutary to the general welfare by existing laws and insti- 
tations, 8 every man an chance and placing no artificial 
obstructions in the way of any. 


It is interesting to note the distance from the truth of the 


prophecy of the writer of this unsigned contribution to a daily 
printed in 1856: 

There is another co: uence that is deserving of notice, and it is 
this: Our manufacturers, iron makers, machinists, miners, agricultural- 
ists, railway and canal and other contractors, private families, hotel 
keepers, and many others, have got into the way of expecting and 
seek! cheap labor, through the various supplies of operators, work- 
men, laborers, house help, and various other kinds of workers, kept 
up by the indiscriminate and unrestrained admission of immigran 
Indeed, it is no secret that immigrants, or, rather, foreign worke 
peoviding for deficiency in supple of ig laber T LOT bat in al 

ng for deficiency in su 0 e labor market, but in rea 
of obtaining efficient workers ot lower wages. 5 = 

The fear expressed by my friend from Kentucky [Mr. HoP- 
KINS] that the United States is having foisted upon it “the 
scum of Europe,” is one that tortured the minds of those who 
clamored for closed doors in days long gone beyond recall. 
Mr. Liszt, the consul of the United States at Leipzig (himself a 
foreigner), in writing to the Secretary of the Treasury March 8, 
1837, observed— 

Not only paupers, but even criminals, are transported from the in- 
terior of this country to the seaports, in order to embarked to the 
United States. 

During the investigation of the subject of deporting to the 
United States criminals and paupers by European govern- 
ments, Moses Catrenstein, in a statement on oath to an investi- 
gating committee, declared : 

17 request of the commissioners appointed by the Committee on 
Judiciary of the United States Senate, in regard to the importation of 
paupers and criminals from foreign countries, I would re ully 
state that I embarked at Bremen on board the Bremen ship Republic, 
Captain Tegeler, together with about one hundred other passengers, in 
course of the summer of 1843, and arrived at Baltimore about 838 
ber of the same year. That among the above passengers were about 28 
criminals, sent out of the country by their respective n and 
accompanied a police officer until the ship was fa * at sea, when 
each of these persons were handed a certain sum of money by the 
officer and he then left the ship with the pilot and the shig proceed 
Sige her voyage, her port of destination being Baltimore, Md. Nearly 

the persons alluded to are now in Baltimore. 

And still another note of warning sounded over fifty years ago. 
One A. Shultze, writing from Leipzig, on the 4th of June, 1855, 
said: 

It can not be denied that for some time the governments of some 
States, and also the authorities of several communities, have deemed 
it convenient to free themselves from their paupers by shi; ing them 
to the United States. It is also notorious that criminals after aving 
suffered punishment have, in the same manner, been transported to the 
United States, with a view to free the community of them forever. 


I present these statements made upon this phase of the sub- 
ject over fifty years ago to show how apprehensive certain citi- 
zens were that our country would be converted into a sort of a 
Van Dieman’s Land or Botany Bay, and that the world’s 
criminals were to be transported here unless we harkened to 
their warning, accepted their remedy, and barred our doors to 
all foreigners. The statesmen of that day did not heed the 
warning, and did not experience the bysteria which distracted 
and affected the minds of so many during the days just pre- 
ceding the Knownothing movement. 

Mr. Chairman, sound sense asserted its power, free immigra- 
tion was not interfered with, and the sturdy sons of Germany, 
Ireland and Scandinavia came in great numbers, peopled the 
West, and gave a tremendous impetus to the development of our 
industries, whose great growth dates from the day that the will- 
ing toil of the foreign born was recruited in the industrial army 
of the country. Virtue rather than vice proved to be the domi- 
nant characteristic of the races that were inveighed against 
in those days, and from those proscribed immigrants have 
sprung such a high order of citizenship as insures the preserva- 
tion of our grand institutions, the perpetuation of our national 
integrity, and the steady enhancement of our power. 

Mr. Chairman, the foreign-born social outcast of 1856 rallied 
to the Union in 1861, and fought with as much valor and patriot- 
ism from Bull Run to Appomattox as any self-termed true 
American. In the State of Massachusetts, under the adminis- 
tration of the Knownothing governor, while this wave of bigotry. 
temporarily submerged prudence and judgment, among the 
curious laws passed was one which prohibited foreign born 
from carrying firearms. But a short time later, when Governor 
Andrew, he of blessed memory, in answer to Lincoln’s appeal for 
aid to maintain the honor and integrity of the National Govern- 
ment, called for troops, there marched through the streets of 
Boston, in quick response, Irishmen and sons of Irishmen keep- 
ing time to the cheers of a populace that comprised many whose 
shouts for their proscription had hardly died away. There was 
no evidence of hate then, no demonstration of distrust—only ap- 
plause for those brave foreigners as they departed to the scene 
of many bloody battles, where their dare-devil bravery added 
additional luster to American arms and did so much to keep 
intact and unimpaired the Union of these great States. And 
what was true of the Irish was also true of his German friend, 
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who had shared with him the indignities heaped by those whose 
hate of the foreigner led to such reprehensible acts. Still an- 
other argument offered by the friends of this measure to sustain 
their position against unrestricted immigration is that we are 
taking into our midst elements that won't or can’t be assimilated. 

The alarmist of to-day entertains no more harsh feeling of 
antagonism toward the Italian and Jew than his father or 
grandfather did to the incoming sons of northern Europe. Sen- 
ator Crawford of Georgia was in favor of shutting them out and 
engaging the country in a task that centuries had proven was 
impossible of success. The distinguished Georgian expressed a 
preference for a policy that contemplated the civilization and 
assimilation of the American Indian over one that would con- 
tinue free immigration. In the course of a speech upon the 
subject, Senator Crawford said: 

It will redound more to the national honor to incorporate by a 
humane and benevolent policy the natives of our forests in the great 
American family of freedom than to receive with open arms the fugi- 
tives of the Old World, whether their flight has been the effect of their 
crimes or their virtues. 

Senator Stephens Adams of Mississippi, as late as 1856, pre- 
dicted an untimely end to the glorious Republic if our doors 
were not immediately shut and bolted against the foreign 
arrivals. Here are a few of his lugubrious predictions which 
not only did not come true, but did not come anywhere near to 
doing so: 

The system is unjust to ourselves, our children, and our posterity, 
and if persisted in will ere long inevitably dissolve the Union of these 
States—will change our prosperity into adversity, our political purity 
and personal Bue into impurity, corruption, anarchy, disaster, and 
degradation. The blessings of the unbounded liberty we have enjoyed, 
the glories of the past and present, will be obscured by the gloom, aye, 
the total darkness, of the future. Strike this thrice free Government 
from the political firmament, and in valn you will search for a star 
to guide the devotee of liberty to the goal of his heart’s desire, 

If the policy of admitting unlimited immigration of foreigners is to 
be continued with the present facilities of making citizens of the pau- 
pers, criminals, agrarians, socialists, and atheists, with their known 
principles and avowed purpose of overturning our Government and 
their approachability to the highest bidder, the worst men will secure 
their votes and thereby the elections. 

It is argued to-day that while the Irish, German, and Scandi- 
navian, Scotch, and other races make good citizens, the Slav, 
Italian, and Jew do not. These races have not been among us 
long enough to permit of an intelligent opinion upon that sub- 
ject. It was once argued that the Germans and Irish would 
disturb and disrupt our form of government when they began 
to come in numbers. There was opinion galore that our govern- 
mental structure could not endure if we attempted to absorb 
these foreigners with the license, anarchy, and degrading influ- 
ence it was claimed their presence brought. It has endured 
and grown greater and mightier as a result of the absorption of 
these elements. It was also contended and proof considered 
incontrovertible was presented to show that carefully laid con- 
spiracies were in operation with an object to prostitute our 
citizenship by wholesale naturalization frauds, and to overthrow 
the Government with a hope of substituting one more congenial 
to the ideas of the foreigners. As evidence of the existence of 
such a plot the utterances of many German and Irish news- 
papers and societies were offered, in which it was charged that 
the fellow-countrymen of the editors and members were incited 
to organize and work for certain reforms, Among these, which 
caused no end of talk, was the following from a German paper 
published in Newark, N. J., about the time when feeling ran 
high: 

Self-preservation is the first and most prominent instinct of every 
living creature as well as of man. So soon as our relations assume 
the form stated above (namely, so soon as want of employment and 
higher prices of provisions ensue) then this instinct of self-preservation 
makes it right effective, and the very natural impulse is awakened to 
fall to, seize hold, and take Wherever it is to be found what is needful 
to life, especially bread and meat. Laws, customs, morality, religion, 
and whatever these stait-jackets of social life may be called, have in- 
deed considerably circumscribed this instinct of self-preservation, espe- 
37 when it assumes the form of seizing hold of what others claim. 
But in great and general distress (i. e., when employment Is scarce and 
provisions dear) nature rends asunder all these artificial bands and 
chains with which social society has trammeled us, and nature makes 
her laws effectaal. 

As evidence of the extent of the reform the agitators propose, 
the following is an abstract from their purposes: 

1. Universal suffrage. 

2. The election of all officers by the people, 

8. The abolition of the Presidency. 

4. The abolition of the Senates. 

5. The right of the people to recall their representatives (cashier 
them) at pleasure. 

6. The right of the people to change the Constitution when they like. 

7. All law suits to be conducted without expense. 

i na C pareman of the Government to be set up for the protection of 
mm ation. 

9. 9 reduced term for acquiring citizenship. 

10. Abolition of all neutrality. r 

11. Intervention in favor of every people struggling for liberty. 

12. Abolition of all laws for the observance of the Sabbath, 


13. Abolition of prayers in Congress. 

14. Abolition of oaths upon the Bible. 

15. Supporting the emancipation exertions of Cassius M. Clay by Con- 
gressional laws. 

16. Abolition of the Christian system of punishment and the intro- 
duction of the human-amelioration system. 

17. Abolition of capital punishment. 

To show that the Irish in America were not behind their Ger- 
man brothers in the conspiracy to undermine the Government, 
the calamity shouters gave wide circulation to a circular in 
which they professed to discover strong ground for their charges. 

At a trial in Cincinnati the district attorney read a circular, 
from which the following is an extract: 

Awake, then, Irishmen of Ohio! To the rescue. The days of Eng- 
land’s tribulation is now—the withering breath of an angry God is 
upon her, scouring her for the robberies, the murders, the massacres of 
ages, and dissolving a style like snow before the warm sun. With 
the opportuni resent and freedom before us, shall we, the exiled 
sons of a crus and lacerated mother, remain helots to every poopie 
who wish to 12 — the yoke upon our necks, toil through reproach and 
opprobium in the rags of servitude, and die with siavery's fetters upon 
our limbs, without an effort to efface the black and bitter memory of 
the prse Ireland speaks to us through the Massachusetts convention. 
Shall we not heed her call and organize as she directs? Cincinnati has 
already adopted the Massachusetts platform and plan of action, and is 
duly authorized to organize the State of Ohio. The Robert Emmet 
Club of Cincinnati, therefore, calls on you, Irishmen, to organize clubs 
in every city, town, and village in the State on the above plan, and 
every information necessary will be furnished you here on application 
to our secretary. When the State is thus organized into clubs a State 
convention will be called, and a State secretary will be elected, who will 
managh the funds and other business of the society. Irishmen, let no 
man fail and falter now. The duty is light if action be united and 
every man do his duty. 

Time has proven how groundless were the fears of those 
timid creatures who insisted that the foreign blood infused into 
the nation fifty years ago was so polluted that our national 
body would be so disfigured as to be soon unrecognizable. On 
the contrary, our system has been enriched and invigorated by 
the infusion. I repeat, that the arguments of a hundred years 
against the free admission of healthy, sound immigrants have 
varied but slightly. I do not assert to-day that race or re- 
ligious prejudice is the sole motive which is responsible for 
this attempt to discontinue our present policy in the matter of 
immigration, but I have no hesitancy in declaring that if a 
certain religious society, masquerading as a labor organization, 
were not forcing this measure, the closing hours of this extraor- 
dinarily long session would not now be considering it. There is 
no general demand for this legislation, and the present is not a 
natural, but artificial sentiment in its favor that has been care- 
fully worked by an interested few that toil ceaselessly, intelli- 
gently, and how effectively the action of the House will soon 
show. It is unnatural that at such a time, when our prosperity 
is unbounded, when the demand for unskilled labor can not be 
supplied, when in every field of employment there is ample work 
for the man who desires it, that this problem should confront us. 

Movements such as this naturally accompany industrial de- 
pressions, and the insistence at such a time of this bili ought 
to arouse the suspicion of the Member who wants to legislate 
for the good of his country. 

Mr. Chairman, we of the North are rich and prosperous to- 
day, largely because we early appreciated the economic value 
of the immigrant and utilized it. After we recovered from that 
attack of temporary insanity—“ knownothingism - and got to 
work, we paid some attention to the incoming stream of hu- 
manity from Europe, directed its flow into useful channels, and 
been rewarded, as a result, beyond our dreams. 

We are practical in the North; we study a problem in the 
light of cold experience. We do not enlist the economist or 
statistician to figure out a proposition that we can get at by 
practical demonstration, and maudlin sentimentality has little 
to do in guiding us to a conclusion. In Boston, which I have 
the honor to represent in part, we have a population that is 
comprised of approximately 65 per cent of foreign-born, or not 
over two generations removed from same. We have solved 
the great social question involved in the great inflow of im- 
migrants by letting it solve itself. We would have no complaint 
to offer, if you would but let well enough alone, which this 
measure proposes to interfere with. We do emphatically com- 
plain at this attempt to shut off the supply of labor that we 


need, and we insist that the application of this abortive method, 


which keeps open our doors to the head worker and closes them 
to the hand worker, will so curtail our supply as to cripple us 
immeasureably. 

Mr. Chairman, as an illustration of the character of the work 
that demands the class of labor I have described, I would ask 
you to follow me in your mind’s eye under the bed of Boston 
Harbor, where Yankee enterprise and energy have bored an 
immense tunnel with an opening of sufficient size to permit of a 
double-track roadbed that brings inestimable joy to the denizens 
of a great section of the city, in the form of convenience, speed, 
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and comfort in reaching their homes from the business locality 
of the city. Could this work have been done as economically 
and with the dispatch that characterized it if countless sons of 


sunny Italy had not been at hand? Go with me also into the 
subway we are now building in Boston, which will be a boon to 
all the people of that congested city. Toiling like beavers in a 
cut, the arch of which is scarcely 15 feet under the foundation 
of a 13-story building, can be seen by night and day myriad Ital- 
ians toiling with no apparent thought of the great danger that 
ever hovers over this hazardous enterprise. It is safe to say 
that if a knowledge of the art of reading were the test de- 
manded, rather than that of a sound body and willingness to 
swing a pick, there would be scarcely a mother’s son of them 
engaged upon that great public project. [Applause.] Now, with 
what class of labor do these Italians interfere? The Irishman 
of to-day won't go into the trench unless it is to act as a boss; 
the German can not be induced to grasp a pick; the native 
‘American’s physical make-up would bar him if he did not regard 
such menial manual labor beneath him; the Scandinavian finds 
ample demand for his service in more congenial fields; the 
Englishman answers the call of the mill proprietor, and the 
Scotchman goes with him. 

If you shut the door to the dark-skinned son of Italy, where 
will we go to get the commodity which to us is an essential? 
[Applause.] The second generation, the son of the trench- 
digging Italian won't follow his father’s footsteps in those fields. 

He goes to school, absorbs book learning quickly, and becomes 
imbued with a laudable ambition to better himself, and he does. 
You could no more coax him to wield a pick or handle á shovel 
than you could a Sioux Indian to imbibe water as a social bey- 
erage if whisky were available. This being so, if you bar out 
the Italian, Pole, and Hungarian from whence are we to recruit 
our trench diggers? Perhaps my learned friends from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Horxins] and Alabama [Mr. RicHarpson], who have 
treated us to such delightful essays upon the importance of pre- 
serving uncontaminated the pure American blood, will shelve 
meaningless platitudes that may have been effective in the 
hysterical days of Knownothingism and give due consideration 
to the paramount feature of this great question, which is the 
economic one, and answer. [Applause.] Race integrity, secta- 
rianism, or politics have no place in this debate. The only ques- 
tions that enter into a sensible and patriotic consideration of 
the pending measure are those that treat of the moral, economic, 
and social influence the immigrant of to-day has, or is likely to 
have, upon the country. I contend that my eloquent friend from 
New York [Mr. Cocxran], in his particularly able argument 
directed against the stringent educational qualification provision 


_embodied in the naturalization bill reported by the committee 


that sponsors this measure, which the sound sense of the House 
modified, epitomized the contention of the opposition when he 
stated that what the country needed was “laborers, not 
scholars.” We enjoy an abundance of brain and suffer a dearth 
of brawn. [Applause.] It would be nothing short of folly to 
curtail the supply, and that is what the pending bill aims at. 

Mr. Chairman, the unskilled labor of to-day is the skilled labor 
of to-morrow, or becomes sufficiently skilled to increase its eco- 
nomic value, and prudence and a due concern for the industrial 
demands of the nation bid us pause ere we take this step in 
the wrong direction. Undue worry exercises my worthy friend 
from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON] over the apparent blindness of 
us of the North to the gathering clouds of riot, anarchy, and 
social degradation that hover ominously over our heads in the 
form of a foreign element in our community that he thinks will 
some day in the very near future rise in their might and sweep up 
from the streets of dearly loved cities. This is the veriest rot, re- 
flection upon his intellectual integrity, and unworthy of lodgment 
in the mind of a man who bids for the respect of his fellow-man. 
Such strange notions are generally entertained by those who 
study great problems superficially, or observe conditions from 
a long distance. We live in an age when people are prone to 
swallow whole the lurid writings of the sensational magazine 
writer without treating the same to any mental mastication. 
If one can be found who believes all he reads nowadays about 
the unwholesome moral and social atmosphere that pervades 
those parts of our great cities wherein the lowly dwell, surprise 
should not follow any observation of his, no matter how weird. 
Mr. Chairman, of our splendid citizenship in Boston, the Jew 
and the Italian form a conspicuous and creditable part. Both 
are good citizens, law-abiding and frugal, who contribute in no 
scant way to the peace and prosperity of our city. 

If a search were to be made for the place of nativity of the 
ancestors of the present inhabitants of Boston of the second 
generation back, the abodes of over 65 per cent would be found 
in Ireland, Italy, or some quarter of eastern Europe. In 
this great city of nearly 600,000 people, with such a large percent- 


age of foreign born or immediate children of foreign born, it 
may surprise some of those misguided people who associate 
disease and high death rate with large foreign-born population, 
to learn that we boast one of the smallest death rates of any 
city in the world, it being but 155 in the week which ended yester- 
day. A mortality rate of 155 in seven days in the middle of 
summer in a city of 600,000 inhabitants certainly answers the 
charge so frequently made that certain races from southeastern 
Europe bring in and spread disease. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be argued that our laws are such as to 
insure this remarkable showing, but we are all agreed that 
unless the citizen respects the law it lacks that virility essential 
to effectiveness. I do not propose to burden the House with 
further eulogy of the character of the races especially marked 
for antagonism. 

Mr. Chairman, active in this agitation for a restricting meas- 
ure will not be found a business man, manufacturer, or econo- 
mist of any note. The present condition of the country demands 
unskilled labor, the sort that is willing to toil at the most 
laborious form of work. To meet this supply we must seek the 
dock where the hardy Italian, Pole, and Hungarian has just 
landed. This class need and want work so badly that they ac- 
cept whatever is offered, giving no thought to its character so 
long as it is honest and brings them money. 

Nature has endowed them with physiques specially adapted 
to stand the rigorous demands of toil in the trenches and mines. 
It can not be disputed that such labor is sadly needed in the 
country, and it is folly to argue that the supply will not dimin- 
ish if a test of scholarship is written into law as a prerequisite 
to landing. We are apt to get too much advice upon this sub- 
ject from quarters where no practical knowledge has been had 
upon the subject. More speeches in favor of restricted immi- 
gration come from the South where fewer immigrants reach 
and more are needed than from any other section of the country. 
The South has not yet awakened to her possibilities and will 
never be thoroughly awake until she has the good sense to divert 
the flow of immigration southward into the States that are 
crying for it. Upon this phase of the question let me direct the 
attention of my southern friends to the following very interest- 
ing and instructive article which I cut from a recent number of 
the Manufacturers’ Record: 


There is a shor of labor. This is most marked in the Southern 
States, where even individuals who, o ting upon special lines, have 
an adequate supply, find a general lack in their neighborhood ; but in 
the East, in the ddle West, and in the manufacturing States beyond 
the ee the situation is similar, oust perhaps, not so em- 
barrassing. some regions, y near the t cities, the nym- 
ber of skilled workmen is cient, but there is a demand for un- 
skilled by no means met. In others there are plenty of unskilled, but 
not enough skilled, and in others yet both classes are short. Like 
variations occur in efficiency of the labor, though a tendency toward 
lessened efficiency or lessened productivity seems to be espread. 
This is attributed by some practical students to the organization of 
labor permitting mediocrity to set the pace for the mass and suppress- 
ing individual ambition ; some to the increase in specialization with 
machine tools, whereby the operator learns to do but one part of 
a job and is even stinted in doing that; by some to the opportunities 
created in a period of prosperity for the partly trained man to under- 
take work that he is not qualified to do right; by some to the union 
rules limiting the number of apprentices in a shop, with the effect that 
the call for trained men can not be answered 9 by some to a 
trained radically false system of education, which teaches American 
youth to prefer a $6 a week job with a clean collar to a $4 a day job 
with soiled clothes; by some to undue restriction upon immigration to 
this country, barring competents as well as incompetents, and by others 
to the shiftlessness and laziness, which practically make an increase” in 
wages a curse to the wage-earner. 

The last is especially noticeable in the case of negro common labor, 
where the ambition seems to be to earn only so much every seven days, 
and if it can be earned in two or three days to knock off the rest for 
the other four or five days. The spirit of so-called independence of 
employers thus begotten however, not the exclusive possession of 
unskilled — ahr whose natural history excuses them in part, but it is 
also manifested in the case of white men of the highest proficiency who, 
in the knowledge of the ease with which employment may be had, are 
inclined to rove, and consequently industries requiring steadiness and 
stability for their full success are the sufferers. agrancy of the more 
pronounced type—that is, the vagrancy that will do no work except 
under the compulsion of the law and lives upon the industrious 
element of the country—is another evil complained of mouy in the 
South, affecting both employers and employees. The desire for immigra- 
tion to meet the deficiencies is at present in the South. This seems to 
be explained by the fact that material for common labor predominates 
at present among the newcomers to this country and that the demand 
for such is greater in the South than in other parts of the country, and 
to the fact that for skilled purposes the foreigner who is yet to be 
trained is not likely to become as efficient as the native American. 
Suggestion of immigration induces a wide range of . from a 
willingness to stop the wagon In the middle of the road“ rather than 
to destroy the American spirit through large importations of foreigners 
to the strong desire that the law excluding Chinęse labor be repealed. 
There is shown, too, a shifting, after trial, of one class of foreigners to 
another. Contentment is expressed with conditions in New England, 
where so great a proportion of labor Is of foreign origin. 

A wish for a good class of immigrants prevails in the West and in 
the South. Public sentiment is becoming stronger and stronger for an 
enlargement of the work done by State immigration bureaus and other 
reliable agencies to be e by the movement of foreigners 
direct to Southern ports, whence they may be distributed wherever there 
is need in agriculture, in mining, in manufacturing, in the lumber camps, 
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One of the strongest 


und in other construction work of various kinds. 
arguments for tg oe to the South is that it will not only meet 


an immediate need, 
independence is but a temporary thing, and t 
ment at all they must be willing to work 8 and regular 
disappear in the face of competition with foreign born. 

Meanwhile, in parts of the country where manufacturing has been 
long established, sphere is laid upon the necessity for a radical 
change in educational methods, for the founding and liberal support of 
schools where the rising generation may learn thoroughly a whole trade, 
and for the enlargement of the apprentice system, the strong point 
being made that, whereas in training for the professions all is outgo 
until active practice begins, the ap rentice is paid while he is learning. 
Criticism Is also made of the methods of handling employees and em- 
ployers upon some such principle as that the one is merely an individual 
to he exploited to the full for the sole benefit of the other, and experi- 
ence is cited to demonstrate the advantages of what has come to be 
called “industrial welfare work” and in advocacy of a recognition of 
the human element in the relations of employer and employ 


Along the same line, listen to this wail from Kansas before 
deciding whether the closed-door policy is a sound one to adopt. 
I quote from a news dispatch of a day or two ago: 


No men to send to Kansas, and western railroads are taking all the 
laborers Chicago can spare. Kansas City's cry for harvest hands can 
not be answered by Chicago at present. Hundreds of men are being 
ship; to the West daily, but they are going for railroad work, not for 
the farmers. J. J. Hill's western railroad enterprises alone have taken 
25,000 men from Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. Paul since the first of 
the year. Along his lines are camps of Chinese, Japanese, Austrians, 
Macedonians, Italians, Greeks, Swedes, Norwegians, | ‘oles, and Danes. 
Railroad contractors do not mix the nationalities, “Kansas can’t 
any men here,“ said one agent yesterday. The railroads are paying 
too high wages. The farmers say they will pay $2 per day, but when 
the men get out there they find that $1.25. is the limit. Then men 
can't get from Chicago to the harvest fields. The planter won't pay 
the car fare, the hands can't pay it, and the railroads can't carry them 
for nothing. In a few weeks South Dakota will be after hands. The 
will get them from the railroads. The men we have sent to the H 
lines will desert and to the harvest flelds, because the ranchers in 
the Northwest pay high wages. If they want men they will pay $3 a 
day and get them away from the railroads.” 


Mr. Chairman, as evidence of the fact that the sentiment of 
the practical minds that are rapidly making the South famous as 
a business center, as well as the home of orators, is not in 
Sympathy with this movement to close our doors to immigration, 
let me present the following: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
QUARANTINE, HELD AT CHATTANOOGA, TENN., NOVEMBER 9 AND 10, 1905. 


Whereas the States ee in this convention, and the whole 
South, Sro pare ie of limitless resources, agricultural, mineral, and 
timber lands; an : A 

Whereas desirable immigration is needed in order to develop these 
resources ; and 

Whereas we desire to settle with us all desirable white persons who 
are willing to subscribe to our laws and who appreciate and love the 
genius of our institutions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that it does hereby 
invite and welcome to our midst all industrious and oprig; white per- 

1 sections of the 


ut will discover to the — Egret "employ: 
y or 


Whereas the President of the United States has recommended to 
Congress certain changes in the present immigration laws of this coun- 
try with a view of making it more difficult for the ree el and criminal 
classes to enter our country, this immigration embracing a better sys- 
tem of inspection of immigrants, both at the ports of embarkation and 
of arrival: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by this conference of representative men of the South that 
we hereby indorse and approve these recommendations and request all 
of the Senators and Representatives of the Southern States to ald in 
securing the pasage of such amendments to existing immigration laws 
as will tend to obtain the objects sought. . 

Resolved, That this convention recommends to each of the Southern 

+ States the establishment of an Immigration bureau to be maintained by 
sufficient appropriation. - 


Editorially the Vicksburg Herald has this to say of the foolish 
opposition of the South to Italian labor: 
FOLLY OF SOUTHERN OPPOSITION TO ITALIAN IMMIGRATION, 


There is still opposition of a surprisingly bitter kind to immigration 
into the South, especially the immigration that has its origin in south- 
ern Europe. rhe Washington Post, which assumes occasionally to 
speak for the South, prints a fantastic tirade against the Italians, and 
warns its southern readers against them, “The great bulk of the so- 
called Italians,” it says, who come over here to cut throats, throw 
dynamite, and conduc labor riots and assassination fraternities, are 
nothing more than the degenerate progeny of the Asiatic hordes which 
long centuries ago overran the shores of the Mediterranean and were 
the pirates, the spoliators, and the mercenaries of those bloody agos. 
Nine-tenths of the riffraff army that descends upon these shores are the 
spawn of the Pheenician curse, expedited fervently by our t and 
good friends of the Quirinal, who are only too anxious to rid of 
them.“ —Springſleld Republican. 

In this same article the Washington Post makes a parade of the mo- 
tive of “profound concern for the welfare of the South.” That this 
profession is a mere phrase and not a fact is evidenced by its funda- 
mental ignorance of the subject treated. This, however, is not un- 
characteristic of a paper with a reputation for smartness and trimr-ing, 
rather than veracity or character. And the chief “folly” here is in 
the Republican's referring to the Post's flippantly unveracious screed as 
Southern opposition.” With the class of Italians of which it speaks 
the South has no concern, In the first place, they are not fit for labor 
on the ypc jeg and in the second, that labor would not fit them. 
In other words, they would neither go there nor be recelved there. 


Italians have been located on the 
cotton plantations of the Delta, of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
far more are enga on the sugar and rice plantations of the former 
State. Their general reputation for peacefulness, industry, and sobriety 
will compare favorably with that of uid other people. Those that have 
been colonized on the cotton lands ship chiefly from Genoa and other 
northern Italian ports. They have neither been expedited nor en- 
couraged to mieste by “our good friends of the Quirinal —the Italian 
Government. In the opinion of some who have sought to secure 
Italian ees eer labor, the reverse is believed to“ be true—that there 
is a distinct hostility on the part of that Government to parting with 
the farming class of its people. Certainly no other Government has 
taken the interest in the treatment and the well being of its subjects 
who come to this country, as the Italian. 

The whole genesis. of colonizing Italians on the cotton plantations 
is the 8 and the deterioration of negro labor. For years the 
prejudice volced in the Washington Post was a check to all efforts in 
that direction. Rather than look to Italians the hill country was 
drained of negroes. As that source of supply began to fail, labor was 
sought In other directions. Mexicans were imported by some. The 
Choctaw Indians of the east Mississippi counties were drawn upon. 
One planter settled his plantation with East Tennessee mountain folk. 
A few places were worked with Chinese. But all of these experiments 
passed away, and their fallure forced a trial of the Italians. So far 
as tested they have proved satisfactory, and they are steadily growing 
in favor. This is no surmise—it has the assurance of conversations 
with ret planters who have either tried the Italians, or who are 
acquainted with them as cotton growers. 

s there is a growing interest in the Italian cotton labor question, 
The Herald will refer to a recent two gare visit of its editor to the 
damous Sunny Side eee gene on Lake Chicot, in Arkansas. Of the 
four or five thousand acres of cotton, about two-thirds are cultivated by 
Italians and one-third by popros: t is an old story that the results 
per acre are altogether in favor of the former. What we desire to 
more particularly note is the F of 5 presented by the 
Sunny Side Italians. As to eriminallty, or strife, the colony of nearly 
a thousand souls has been absolutely free—not a murder nor an at- 
tempted murder nor a suit brought in court of any sort in the preceding 
two years at least. The chief manager of the plantation, a dung Mis- 
sissippian from Chickasaw N stated that owing to the cost of 
naturalization very few had qual fied as voters. The children all at- 
tend school and are being taught 4 and he was confident would 
gor up good American citizens. All are thrifty, sober and home lov- 

8. m drunkenness and chronic or hereditary sickness they are 
een The practicing physician on the plantations, an unusually 
intell t and observing young Mississippian, informed 
Italian colony was an exceptionally heal 


C 

an sica soun 

of people. All, indeed „5 7 
talians was 


praise. the Americans on the plantations said of 
is same subject the New York Evening Post said: 
“A question often raised is the — of foreign labor 2 — the negro. 


be stimulated 
and irres 


the negroes. The 
ulated neither their emulation nor their envy. 15 5 * 


If my Southern friends harbor the idea that the Italian is not 
adapted to the particular work done in their section they make a 
great mistake, which this article from the Boston Transcript, 
I am about to read, will demonstrate: 


ABANDONED FARMS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

“The New York, New Haven and Hartford is at present enga. 
a very interesting experiment,” 
Technical World Magazine for 3 “which, strictly spea 
hardly such any longer, as its efforts have been crowned with success 
from the beginning. The road covers the lower half of New England 
with an astounding network of lines, and as a result of the opening of 
the richer lands of the West and South, the men who had been tolling 
on the impoverished New England farms, small and stony, forsook them, 
took their families, and left New England. he price of land declined 
until there came to be many farms that could be bought for a dollar an 
acre and at last a great number that were entirely abandoned. By 
reason of the road carrying to and fro Italians who had landed in New 
York and wished to go to the cotton mills of Lowell or the shoe shops 
of Lynn, etc., and Italians who had landed in Boston and wished to go 
to New York, the news of these abandoned farms came to be noised 
about among the Italians and they began to take them up. The men 
would work in the nearest factory and the women and children culti- 
vate the 1 The Italian is a born irrigator; and now, all along 
the New Haven road, can be seen garden-like estates that were once 
abandoned by the their previous owners. The road was quick to see 
the trend of the Italians and is bent on encouraging it. It is probable 
that a combined agricultural and industrial population of „Italians, 
Poles, and Portuguese, aggregating millions in number, will be gained 
to the territory traversed by the road.” 


It is asserted with greater emphasis and frequency than the 
facts warrant, Mr. Chairman, that the reason why the South 
hesitates in receiving Italian labor is because of the belief that 


in 
writes Broughton rA peee Bie 7 
ng, 
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while the presence of this class would add to the burden illit- 
eracy now imposes upon it, the economic return would not com- 
pensate. The Italian has taken his fling at cotton raising, and 
the testimony of those competent to testify whether he has been 
a suecess or failure would indicate clearly that if given half 
a chance the countryman of Columbus would render a splen- 
did account of himself. Upon this feature I present for the 
consideration of the House this interesting and instructive data: 


Cash paid Italians above rents, ete., Jor cotton raised by them on the Sunnyside Com- 
pany's property during 1904. 


Name. 


Luigi Baccussi (first crop) 
inah ee 
Gulinelli Nozzerous (first 
Catalina Achelia (first crop) 


Geovanni Palidori (first crop) 682.79 
Nicalo Stupendo............- 619. 78 
Boriolo G. Batesti.......... 490. 98 


Banchetti Adelia (first crop). 
Peanalto.Celesto .............. 


Maudilina Autonio 1 5 e aveeuwavsaseeeacesas 364. 50 
Geogenio Antonio (first crop z 249. 60 
Qoovannl: Popes . e 622. 55 

REGO DI RSFORIIO's ccs curs covescccetbtonyeessceskver 710. 41 

Petre Brats, sv. 5 case nccaasuseneussoctsccnkasws 612. 90 

Dore Frateze (first crop) 252.15 
((( (( ( ( (( ( ( (( 205, 25 
eee ec iciwecvececevscweveuckuss 1, 073. 89 

e e on T TE 380. 

Dowordo Riginalli (first crop) 196.18 

‘Antiono Durestanth. cs chin sane nnvensanesbacssdoes 299. 50 

Santino Osvaldo 467.55 
Chingelanni Allessandro, No. 2 (first crop) z) 250. 50 

Borino Chesri (first erop zz 335: 90 
Regihalli Silvino ................. 5 375. 41 
Agniolletti Nozzerreno (first crop) 400, 99 
Vincezzo Durestanti (first crop pp 544. 70 
Chingelanni Allessandro, No. 1. 1 733.89 
Chingelanni Geovanni .... 1, 139. 95 

G. & A. Silverstrini (first cro; 587.44 

Petro Banvino....... 453. 84 
Geovanni Silverstrinni 740.60 

Carolino Nozorelllo 469.18 

Sceanna Sousi (first crop) 297. 32 

Ratotori Allesandro (first crop 229. 97 

Bouvino Ches ri 1, 012. 66 
Bortalina Adelia............. 322. 63 
neee ĩ 1!!! sepo avon 336, 81 

e e E A T T a N -} 1,936.60 

Pusanti Guleleno (first crop) pp 154.78 
Lamandini Guleleno (first crop)... 260. 50 
CTT rg nu snkes cer 847.22 

AIDA nenn 1,292.74 

Seeanna NOZLETENO........ccnccccccccccccscccecscccasce 648. 80 
Nozerreno Maralangorlll .. 340. 91 254 
Brant ne ͤ avo ono eean 508. 49 19 
Micha Amelio (first crop). 70. 45 12} 
CORO OUVORO vs cabeconswacuccamasupbcahan sunt ucseenn es 1, 580, 52 471 
Belennti Gusseppi (first oropß 346.16 30 
Porenti Alberto 1 8 5 GOD). cain wasesssaceucenssubaens 241.23 25 
eee x E 507.14 15} 
e oaanoskasaeedo sanoo uA ootaks bu dooRS 822. 31 15 
Ornesto Spadina...... aA eR EN 936.65 81} 
Geovanni Silverstrinni, No. 1 1, 285. 38 36 
Pulatti Antorio (first crop) pP) 260.16 183 
Neno Greganti ............ 995. 28 37} 
Edwardo Poalosino.. 762. 85 312 
Antorio Reginannili... 727.73 203 
Belverdressa Gueiseppi 985.01 26} 
Angoletti Dominnico 869. 01 21 
Schneco Francesco 658. 43 14 
Alfredo Sponcorrilla. 739.10 20 
Alphonso Mariangori.. 591.12 12} 
Cunnelli Peitro (first crop) .. 128, 92 12} 
Total amount paid ent —?“q s $36, 885. 80 
Total number of acres worked 1,500 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, County of Chicot: 


Personally appeared before me, J. B. Ray, a justice of the peace, J. 
S. Wright, manager of Sunnyside Company's property, at Sunnyside, 
maala PO me well known, who certifies that the above is correct as 
stated. 

Witness my hand and official seal as justice of the peace this the 24th 
day of June, 1905. 2 

. B. Ray. 


Attuned to the songs of the South just sung in praise of the 
much misrepresented and defamed children of the fatherland 
of Garibaldi, Cavour, and Mazzini is this refrain of the Brooklyn 
Eagle: 

SONS OF SUNNY ITALY MAKE GOOD CITIZENS. 


Many eta having occasion to visit the magistrates courts have 
been much impressed by the thrift displayed by Italian residents. No 
matter how much bail may be require of a defendant by the court 
if he is an Italian—there is always a fellow countryman or friend 
ready to bail him. The bail may run from $100 to $2, it makes but 
little difference so far as the amount is concerned. And it is the same 
way in the case of fines imposed. There seems to be a brotherly feeling 
among the right kind of Italians, and when one is unfortunate others 
come to his aid or try to help him out of his difficulty. 

It is interesting to watch this spirit of comradeship and to note how 
the Italian takes heed of what may reppen and then acts accordingly. 
He is not, perhaps, a fatalist, but he does feel conscious of a possi- 


bility of accidents happening and of certain plans not turning out 
accord to programme. ‘Therefore, when he is informed by the clerk 
of a magistrates court that he must bring a deed of real estate, when 
he offers to go bail for a fellow-countryman, he goes after his deed and 
returns with it. And the next time he is called to court on a similar 
errand he is prepared with his papers and there is no delay in accepting 
his bond. Italians are great land buyers and are very ambitious to 
become real estate holders. Students of political economy and observ- 
ers of local events have been amazed at times at this tendency. If 
one watches the real estate transfers he will be impressed with this 
fact. They buy not only flat houses, but store property as weli, and 
in some cases more pretentious buildings. And it is interesting in 
many instances to see how much cash is paid down and how com- 
paratively little is left on bond and mortgage. A noteworthy feature, 
too, is the change wrought In many Italians when they become land- 
owners. While they are tenants they may be careless in many re- 
spects and unmindful of duties devolving upon them. This neglect and 
thoughtlessness, however, gives way when they become holders of real 
estate themselves, to a sense of dignity and importance evidently due 
to their new relationship and surroundings. A well-known captain of 
the police called the writer's attention to this fact. 

People who in the course of their daily travels watch the army of 
Italians that is now helping to build the subways, as well as other im- 

ortant works, do not always realize that many of these men have a 
ust sense of their obligations. They are good pay and ashamed to do 
— things that those who poke fun at them do not seem to feel so 
sensitive about. They are not all assassins; nor are all members of 
various “ Rlack Hand“ organizations. They are debt-paying, indus- 
trious workers. The right kind of Italian has an excellent reputation 
as a rent payer, and he stands 2 high in paying the undertaker's 
or the doctor's bills. In fact, it is said that there are many physicians 
who are only too glad to have Italian patients, because they know the 
latter will not “hang up” their bills. There have been instances 
where, in emergencies, certain physicians have redoubled their efforts 
to reach the patients before other ald could be called in. 

Italians of late have been entering on new fields of labor, and are not 
confining themselves to manual occupations, as was the case some 
years ago. It is not a question with them of simply becoming cob- 
blers, carpenters, masons, tailors, or of following similar pursuits, but 
they have entered on the learned professions, and quite a number have 
either chosen law, medicine, architecture, or some other equally im- 

ortant calling. And in the matter of education, the shrewd, far-seeing 
talian, who recognizes the importance, in fact, the absolute necessity, 
of speaking English in this country, if the best results are to be o 
tained, is not behind representatives of the other nationalities in send- 
ing his children to school and thus availing himself of the advantages 
which can alone be secured by intellectual progress. f course, now 
and then there will be isolated cases where fäthers are called up in 
magistrates court to explain why et, have neglected to send their 
children to school. As a rule such dereliction is explained by the simple 
words “avarice” and “ ignorance.” 

The rapid increase of the Italian population and the development of 
tolonies or sections known as Little Italy,” have led to bids for their 
business. The South abe ar $e Savings Institution at Atlantic avenue 
and Clinton street, one of the oldest savings banks in Brooklyn, and 
of which ex-Congressman William J. Coombs is T evidently 
thinks so well of Italian business that it has issued a handsome calen- 
dar printed in Italian and containing a carefully engraved map, in 
colors, of Italy. 

These calendars and maps are delivered free and it is said that there 
has been quite a call for them. The bank in question numbers many 
hundred Italian depositors. A resident of the upper section of Brook- 
lyn in speaking of some of the traits of the Italian character which he 
has observed alluded to adaptability as one of them. Why,” he said, 
“it is a remarkable feature and probably accounts for much of their 
success. I have a case in mind. It is that of an Itallan named Anton 
Shotaloni, who lives somewhere in Sumner avenue. He is a shoe 
shiner, but when the March snowstorm came he shut up his place of 
business and, with his assistant, set out with shovels and brooms, 
That morning, they said, they earned $3 each, and that they stored 
the sport. e reckoning is that to earn $6 shining up it would be 
necessary for them to have operated upon 120 pairs of shoes, while if 
they had remained in the shop all day till 9 o'clock p m., they would 
have earned nothing. That is Italian grit and thrift.’ 

This is somewhat different from the man on the Heights who said 
he wanted work, and when he was shown a small-sized extension roof 
and was offered liberal pay for clearing off the snow thereon, looked it 
over very critically and added: “I think I would rather not do it.” 


In harmony. with this the Boston Traveler, in editorial, says: 


THE ITALIAN, PAST AND PRESENT. 


It is natural that the greater interest in the San Francisco horror 
will make the disaster around Vesuvius less prominent in the news, but 
it should not be forgotten that the necessity for relief for the stricken 
people of Naples is just as pressing now as it was a week ago, and that, 
ya: ar neglecting our own sufferers, the Italian sufferers should not be 

‘orgotten. 

The Italians have not the power of agi neh our people have; 
they have not the means to build a new city on the ruins of an old 
while the ashes are still smoking. The Italian farmers whose holdin 
have been covered with the lava from Vesuvius will not be able to till 
their ground for from five to ten years. 

This is the first time that the United States has ever had an oppor- 
tunity to show her sm athy for Italy; and the country which gave us 
Columbus, Cabot, an espucci is entitled to some consideration. 

The Italians are going to be a powerful factor in the future of this 
country, because they are a strong people racially. Despite internal 
troubles and governmental changes which would have disrupted a people 
less strong, since the time of arlemagne they have remained practi- 
cally homogeneous. 

Our people do not realize the influence of the Itallans on Anglo- 
Saxon business methods and speech, Italian nobles were the merchants 
and financiers of Britain 800 years ago. 

5 street is named after an Italian financier of the House of 
mbard. 

Such business terms in the English language as cash, from cassia; 
journal,.from giornale; bank, from co; bankrupt, from bancorotto, 
show the influence of the Italian on the business history of England. 

£ s. d., which stands in England as the sign of money, meaning 
pounds, shillings, and pence, comes from the words lire, an Italian 
coin of the value of 20 cents; soldo, which is the smallest Italian coin, 
and denaro, meaning money. 
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Further proof of the commercial importance of the Italians, which 
they are going to repeat in this e 4 is shown in the history of 
e 


England, when Edward I 8 whole of the revenues of 
Ireland to the Italian Frescoboid When he died, out of his estate of 
about $600,000 almost $200,000 went to Frescoboldi and much of the 
remainder to Italian creditors. 

The Florentine house of Bardi was impoverished Lirit S loans made 
to Prince Henry, the son of Henry Il, whose death in 1148 gave the 
throne to Richard Cœur de Lion. 

Under 8 5 err entire 3 one woolen trade in England 
was contro y Italian woolen merchan 

In the fourteenth century we tind Edward III hiring forty vessels in 
one year from the Doge of Venice. 

oe 5 of goan N on zapu nae 1 —— 
esting when it is known tha uring those years, es 
in the arts and sciences, Italian commerce held up a guiding light for 
the rest of the world to follow. 

The Italian is prudent and hard working, physically strong, and 
intellectually keen. : 

Help to the sufferers of Vesuvius will not only be money bestowed 
in a worthy cause, but will earn the gratitude the Italians in this 
owe. = bet 2 che . iS oy Si math and ald for our own 

Vithout abating in e least our sympathy 
sufferers, let us not forget that a little to the Italian sufferers will be 
worthily bestowed. — 


Mr. Chairman, in line with these tributes to the worth of 
our Italian citizens, I would that every member of the House 
would take the time to read the speech recently delivered in my 
city by a distinguished Bostonian, a scholar, sociologist, philan- 
thropist, and public-spirited citizen, much of whose intellect, 
energy, time, and resources are unostentatiously and unstintedly 
applied for the upliftment and betterment of his fellow-citizens 
of Boston. 

James J. Storrow is an American whose ancestry can be traced 
back as far as this comparatively new country dates. A busi- 
ness man of sterling worth and capacity, his opinion weighs 
heavily within the confines of the Old Bay State and his utter- 
ances upon one phase of the very important and vexatious prob- 
lem, the solution of which engrosses our attention to-day, namely, 
the influence of the recent influx of Italian immigration upon 
our civic, industrial, and social standard, deserve more than 
passing thought. 

There is nothing of the demagogue about James J. Storrow, 
and every syllable uttered by him upon this question is the honest 
expression of a.man who has given it deep study. There are 
sociologists and sociologists; this man is not the dilettante, 
who ventures into the purlieu of poverty, who studies life's 
seamy side through the window of a closed carriage in com- 
pany with a special police officer or a settlement worker. He 
is genuine and sincere, and his words are the ripe fruit of 
long and practical experience: 


A brief for immigration—Mr, Storrow corrects some popular errors— 
We are not growing more criminal or ignorant because of the in- 
crease in the numbers of 3 current notion that Ital- 
ians are — — citizens examined in detail—Their property-holding 
procliviti me typical streets in the north end. 


[From an address delivered at Faneuil Hall, June 6, by J. J. Storrow.] 


Many people seem to think that the centage of forelgn-born popu- 
lation in th 28 has very much increased of late years. is is 
not true. In 1870 the foreign-born population in this country consti- 
tuted 14.44 per cent of the entire population. In 1890 the foreign-born 
population was 14.77 per cent. 

t also seems to be a prevailing impression that within the last few 
years there has been a great chan in the character of our immi- 
grants, and that the proportion illiterate imm ts has been 
rapidly increasing. The figures show that in 1890, 2 r cent of the 
immigrants could neither read nor write. Last year (1905) the immi- 
grants who could neither read nor write constituted 26 per cent, or 
almost exactly the same proportion of the new arrivals. 

Some popis think that the country is in danger of being ee tae 
by a rising peepee of people who can neither read nor write; but 
there is absolutely no basis for this fear, according to the census figures 
of the United States. The census shows that in 1880, 17 per cent of 
the people of this country were illiterate; that in 1890, but 13.3 per 
cent of our people were 


illiterate; while in 1900 the number of 
illiterates had sunk to 10 per cent. If there has been a — from 
illiteracy in this country it has passed, for the proportion of illiterates 
was almost twice as great twenty-five years ago as it is to-day. 

Another statement that is often made by people who talk a good deal 
upon this subject is that the amount of criminality among the immi- 
nts is exceedingly large. Accurate figures on this point are ve 

t. In Prescott F. Hall's book on immi 
na 


tion of our immigrants live in the cities than in the country; 
all know that where people are crowded together in the big cities the 
temptations and the opportunities to commit crime and the likelihood 
of arrest are much greater. The farmer tilling the soil on his own 
land, and only once a week or once a fortnight driving into the village 
store to chat and buy his supplies, does not have very much tempta- 
tion or many opportunities to steal or to be arrested by the police. 

A great deal of confusion in the discussion of the subject is caused 
by the fact that restriction“ and “selection ™ are often confounded. 
I think every reasonable man, whether foret or native born, is in 
favor of selective measures. I belleve in keeping out the diseased, the 


criminal, the insane, and anyone who is likely, and particularly whose 
children are likely, to become public charges or not to make them- 
selves useful in this country. ut I do object to mere restriction, as 
distinguished from selection. Congressman GARDNER, in his speech 
advocating this bill, frankly acknowledges that he is not particularly 
interested in securing better immigrants, but that what he wants to 
secure is cutting their number in halves, or at least very greatly 


reducing it. 
There is another point where many go astray in discussing this ques- 
tion. We can let the persecuted Jew, who is fleeing to save his life 


and the honor of his wife and daughters from the Russian tyrants, 
come into this country, and then if we think it unsafe, after he gets 
here, to allow him to vote unless he can read and write, he will be the 
first to acknowledge the justice of our position. In fact, as you know, 
that is what we do in Massachusetts, A man who can not read and 
write is allowed to vote in many States, but not in Massachusetts; and 
we do not find that the illiterate immigrant who has been denied the 
sy ie of an education, although probably without any fault on his 
Pome Hy eels that our position here in Massachusetts is arbitrary or 
un, 


am now going to say a few words about the Italian and the Jew- 
ish immigrants, because the advocates of restricting immigration seem 
particularly opposed to these two races, and the Gardner bill, if passed, 
will bear par eee sgn the Italians and the Hebrews. 

Certainly the Italian has a great many good qualities which ought to 
contribute to the improvement of the present American stock. In the 
first place, the Italian immigrant is physically stronger and tougher 
than any other large class of immigrants. In fact, I believe that the 
average Italian immigrant in physique is the superior of the average 
native New Englander; and what other single consideration is of more 
importance to us, or lies more at the base o 

ond, The love of famil 
more fundamental than this 
tion is based upon the family 


a strong and vigorous race. 
is strong among the Italians. What is 
The whole structure of modern civiliza- 
up. If this goes to paes what mat- 
ters it what the form of our Government may be? It will also disin- 
tegrate and go to pieces. Can the native population point to any 
a) ing À superior record in this respect? 
hird. Of the 13,000 Italian immigrants that came to Boston last 
r, 11,000 were between the agos of 14 and 44. The fact that this 
endous proportion of the Italians who come to this country are in 
the very prime of their usefulness, or within a few years years of be- 
coming so, is of enormous economic value. 

. Again, while the Italians consume a good deal of light wine, 
and occasionally too much, yet they are on the whole a very temperate 
race. The Italian drunkard hardly exists. I think it is very rare 
that an Italian unfits himself to work, or becomes a public charge, or 
permits his family to do so, as the result of drinking. Most important 
of all, the Italian women do not get drunk. My friend, Mr. Badaracco, 
who is one of the relatively small number of Italians whose 3 
came to this country long enough ago so that he was born in Boston, 
and who has lived all his life in the North End, told me recently that 
In all his life he does not recall once having seen a drunken italian 
woman on the street. Certainy the Italian women deserve the highest 
possible praise in this respect. 

The Italians have many other pleasant characteristics which mark 
them as good material for American citizens. I have often been struck 
with the civility of the Italians—and I do not mean servllity.“ The 
Italian seems to have a natyral courtesy, which is not a mere surface 
indication, but, I think, springs as all true courtesy does from a cer- 
tain nobility of soul and regard for others. I have piany times re- 
celved a pleasant“ morning“ greeting from an Italian who was a 
stranger to me, when the native-born American, or the descendant of 
other immigrants, would have passed without a word, or even with 
what would seem to be an unfriendly look. 

About the only thing we can say against the Italians is that there 
are a certain number of them who commit serious crimes, particularly 
as the result of assaults with a „ a knife—resulting 
from a quarrel. Mr. Bushee, who in his book entitled“ Ethnie Factors 
in the Population of Boston,” has stated the results of a careful study 
of the statistics relating to our native and foreign-born population, 
gives the number of paupers in almshouses in the city of Boston by 
me of birth and parent nativity; and I find that the percentage of 

talians in our almshouses is less than any other race in Boston, 
whether native or foreign-born, except the Hebrew. The natives of 
Ireland, Scotland, 8 the United States, British America, and 
Germany, both in the first and in the second generation, find their way 
into the Boston almshouses in a larger percentage than the Italian. 
The State census for 1895 shows that of the dozen races which go to 
make up our population, including the Americans of native descent, the 
percen of paupers is much smaller in the case of both the Italians 
and the Jews. In fact, these two races are practically in this respect 
in a class entirely by themselves. The Italian and Jewish paupers are 
less than half the native paupers in percentage, less than one-third of 
the Scotch, German, and English, and hardly more than one-tenth of 
apers of Irish birth. 

m we come to arrests in Boston, we find that the Italian is a 
little above the avera but that there is a less percentage of arrests 
among the Italians amo the Scotch, the Irish, and the Nor- 
weglans; while among our Boston population born in Russia and Po- 
land—which means 55 Jews—the percentage of arrests is much 
less than the average, and less than any other race except the Germans. 

In commitments in Boston to the House of Correction the Italians 
are away below the average for the city, and the same thing is true of 
the Jews. The Italians furnish only about half the general average for 
the city, and the Jews only about one-sixth of the general average for 
the city. The same thing is true in regard to commitments to the 
Massachusetts Reformatory and the Reformatory for Women. 

Another charge that I have sometimes beard made against the Ital- 
ians is that they are not as thrifty as other races, but I have never 
heard gent ag § give any evidence to bear this out. The Italians are 
frugal, and they resort to our savin banks in large numbers. 
have caused an examination to be made an experienced ex-assessor of 
a number of streets in the North and West Ends, to see if the Italians 
do all live in tenements and never acquire any real estate, as is often 
siego The figures are certainly very gratifying, and ought to make 
the Italians feel proud. 

For example, e Henchman street, a typical North End street, 
where Italians live. In 1875 not a single piece of real estate on that 
street was assessed to a person with an Italian name. In 1885 there 
also was not a single Italian owner; but in 1895 36 per cent of the 
entire fronta of that street was owned by Italians, and ten years 
per cent of that 


later our fellow-citizens with Itallan names own 63 
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entire street. The figures for the leading different nationalities in that 
street, given in percentages, are as follows: 


1875. | 1885. 1895. | 1905. 


Per et. Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. 
0 0 36 63 


36 5⁴ 36 19 
64 46 19 18 
0 0 9 0 


t 
Hull street is another street wher e Italians live, and the figures in regard toi 
are as follows: 


Sheafe street is another North End street where a good many Italians live. 
The figures in regard to it are as follows: 


Per ct. | Per ct. | Per et. Per ct. 
0 0 19 46 

8 3 25 80 

73 46 21 

44 24 10 8 


The statistics in regard to Charter street, another North End street, show that 
within the last twenty years the Americans haye been selling, and that the Irish 
owners have been standing mctically stationary, while the [talians haye been 
steadily increasing their hol The figures are as follows: 


Hale street is a West End street largely inhabited by Hebrews, and the figures 
show that within the last twenty years the Hebrews, from owning nothing on 
that street, have bought up a ority of the houses. The figures are as follows: 


The same thing is true in regard to Poplar street, the figures in regard to which 
are as follows: 


r EE I ANTT ETA 
Irish E 


—— — 


The Jews are a sturdy, strong, intellectual race, but many of them 
have been unable to obtain an education in Russia, and that a large 
proportion of them will be rejected if the Gardner bill becomes a law 

shown by the last annual report of our Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration, which shows that of the 129,110 Hebrews coming here dur- 
Ingens year 23,557 were illiterate. 

ow, bear in mind, also, that it does not at all follow that because 
a man has been depriv of an education he does not want his 
children to receive the benefits of an education. I think that our ex- 
perience in the public schools is that the illiterate parent is quite as 
anxious to have his child get an education, and quite as likely to dis- 
courage truancy on the part of his children, as any other portion of 
our population. 

So far as the Jewish immigrant is concerned, I believe that they are 
going to prove to be one of the very strongest and best elements in 
our population. The Jew's mental qualities exceed those of any other 
race, and they have a wide range. The Jewish men seem to succeed, 
whether ney turn to business or to the professions, such as law or 
literature. We know that the best of the modern Russian literature 
has been written by Jews. I know myself that at Harvard College, 
where I received my education, the Jewish gonn men showed a love 
for and a skill in music far in excess of any other set of undergraduates, 

If we turn to the record of the Jewish boys and girls in our public 
schools in Boston, we find the same story . You know that 
the Franklin medals, which are paid for out of a fund left to the city 
of Boston by Benjamin Franklin, are presented to the best scholars in 
our grammar schools, During the six years from 1900 to 1905, the 
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school board presented 147 Franklin medals; and as nearly as I can 
estimate, something over 30 per cent of these were given to Jewish 
children—a proportion more than twice the number they were en- 
titled to receive on the basis of mere population. 

The same thing is true in regard to the prizes given in the public 
Latin school and our big Central High School. uring those same 
years we gave 517 prizes, and as nearly as I can estimate 160 of those 
were taken by Hebrews, or, again, more than twice the number they 
would have received, based merely on the percentage of population 
which the Hebrews here in Boston constitute. 

These figures for prizes in the Latin and in the high school may pos- 
sibly pi jog a larger percentage of children of Jewish descent in 
these schools than the percentage of Jewish population; but if that is 
true, it does not in the least rob our Jewish citizens of any credit, be- 
cause it simply shows that they and their children appreciate the impor- 
tance of the higher education afforded by these schools. In fact, these 
figures in regard to the high and Latin schools are very likely the result 
of these two causes. I saw it stated the other day in the Advocate. 
the leading Jewish paper of New England, that out of eight boys who 
received prizes in the Latin school two years ago, seven were of Jewish 
descent, and that out of the 8 who received prizes last year, 6 were 
Jewish children. The intellectual vigor and ambition of our Jewish 
fellow-citizens prove that they are a stock of great value to the de- 
velopment of our race. . 

ave based what I have had to say purely on selfish reasoning, and 
I think I have shown conclusively that we have not anything like 
enough evidence to warrant us in stopping, or seriously reducing, the 
Jewish and Italian immigration which we are now receiving; but be- 
sides this, mee decently humane man, be he of the very oldest American 
stock, which apt to think that God created this country for him alone 
or, whether he be one of the more recent arrivals in this country, ought 
to feel—and must, if he is properly constituted, feel—that it is our duty 
to welcome those fleeing from the hideous persecution which the Jew 
has been receiving at the hands of the Russians. If those who are ad- 
vocating this Gardner bill would go down into the West End and meet 
some of the recent arrivals and hear their stories of suffering, of rob- 
bery, of death, and of dishonor, which they have to tell, I am sure they 
never would be willing, under the guise of any illiteracy law, to turn 
those exiles back from our shores. 


In support of Mr. Storrow’s views is found the following let- 
ter of Rey. Charles F. Dole, of Boston, who gives deep and intel- 
ligent thought to whatever subject he discusses: 


To the editor of the Transcript: 


We are hearing so much of the urgency of the need of the restriction 
of immigration that it seems fair to raise a voice on the other side. 
Let us grant that, so far as people are brought to this country, not as 
free men, but as peons or coolies or merchandise, we may righteously 
interfere, as we interfered with the slave trade. Here is the only sub- 
stance of justification for this contract-labor law, in other respects a 
8 law, which works to hinder men from coming freely where 
hey are really needed. The intent of the law (whic seems signally to 
have failed of its purpose) was to prevent blocks of workmen from being 
handled like so many pieces of machinery. It is now pro to make 
it more expensive for immigrants to come here by charging an increased 
head tax, and r Ai each one to show a certain sum of pocket 
money. Perhaps it ougi t to cost more than it now costs to come to 
this country. If so, where shall we make the increased cost efective 
for our purpose? 9 by requiring more humane and less servile 
transportation conditions from the great steamship companies. The 
resent contrast between the steerage and the saloon passenger is dis- 
ressingly undemocratic. The United States needs no petty head tax 
on immigrants. Let us ask for five or even ten dollars’ worth each of 
more air and space and comfort for the people who are going to be our 
fellow-citizens. Raise the standard of humanity on shipboard and you 
will tend to prevent men from being brought here as serfs. ne ounce 
of the positive treatment is worth more than a pound of prohibition! 

Now look at the proposed illiteracy test. This is directed specially 
to keep out certain peoples, namely, the countrymen of Garibaldi and 
Mazzini and Dante, the countrymen of Kossuth, the countrymen of the 
founder of Christianity. Of course we all deplore illiteracy, but I sub- 
mit that, unfortunate as it is, it is no test of the brand of manhood and 
character. In other words, the proposed test does not make the only 
valid distinction that Americans—all immigrants themselyes—can make 
between those who came here as free men and those who are only 
brought here like slaves. The most e loving of our ancestors were 
mostly illiterate an astonishingly short time ago. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of the purest Anglo-Saxon stock are still illiterate in our own 
southern States! We can and do cure illiteracy very rapidly in Amer- 
ica. Neither are our most serious troubles from the illiterate, but from 
men who know the three Rs only too well. 

Please see what we are afraid of in our rather vague alarm over the 
peril of immigration. Do the illiterate newcomers swarm into our 
poorhouses and asylums? I find no evidence that the per capita cost to 
ogr Boston overseers of the 2 is increased on account of the arrival 
of our new Yiddish and Italian population. Doubtless the tax levied 
by the idle owners of the Astor estate upon the city of New York is 
greater than all the neon of that city cost. No! The immigrants 
generally go to work and ask no help from the public. This is true 
even where the congestion is worst and the seamy side of immigration 
is most conspicuous. Moreover, those who know the Italian, the Jew- 
ish, and the Slavonic immigrants best give them qos as good a char- 
acter for temperance and morality as other peoples among us. Have 
we not been hearing stories of decadent New England towns? 

Look -now at the subject of immigration on simply the money side. 
Suppose there have been as many as 300,000 illiterate immigrants in 
a single year. This fact can not mean less in money yalue than the 
increase of $30,000,000 of trade brought to the very doors of our busi- 
ness men. his is about the total value of our trade with China only 
as late as 1899, for the open door to which trade many Americans 
think they must spend a hundred millions a year on their navy. 
Every branch of industry feels the breath of this new trade. More- 
over, every able-bodied man or woman, they tell us, has a calculable 
money value for what he can produce. Illiteracy does not necessarily 
impair this value. The immigrants are mostly in the prime of their 
working power. Only fifty years ago they used to pay several hun- 
dreds of dollars a piece for such working men and women in the form 
of negro slaves. oes anyone suppose a free man from Italy or 
Poland or Hungary is not worth as much as a negro slave was worth 
before the civil war? Estimate this worth at only $200 a piece, and 
your million of immigrants received during a recent ear yield a value 
of $200,000,000, freely added to the wealth of the United States. 


1906. 


. 
Every man who works calls also for other men to work for him. I 
can bot think that, when the business men of the country see the 
significance of these fignres, and what a veritable calamity it would be 
seriously to interfere with the natural movements of population, 33 
wiil tolerate the passage of the arbitrary restrictive measures for whi 
Mr. Lobor and Mr, GARDNER are sponsors. 

I do not like to emphasize the. money side of this question. I wish 
rather to urge the human side. I believe that it is bad for the immi- 
grants, and it is perhaps worse for us to stand in an attitude of fear 
and suspicion toward them. Fear degrades men on both sides. Let 
us take the oppositis attitude—that of friendliness and trust. For this 
works irresistibly to make the other more worthy of trust, and, at 
the same time, to bring the best selves in us to the front. If we 
would spend all the zeal and money and patriotism of the restriction- 
ists In elping the newly arrived Immigrants to feel that we are a 
N people, we should never need to hear again of GARDNER 

8. 


CHARLES F. DOLE. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, June 8. . 


Mr. Chairman, the property-owning class in the community is 
the one that is most deeply concerned in the welfare of a com- 
munity, particularly in great municipalities. The economic ad- 
ministration of public affairs, proper policing, guarding against 
conflagrations, keeping thoroughfares clean, maintenance of ef- 
fective health regulations, etc., all affect the tax rate of a city 
and directly interests the property owner who pays the taxes. 

In Boston, in the decade 1896-1905, $91,496,531 were invested 
in building brick structures. In the same period $33,926,916 
were spent in remodeling and repairing buildings. To give an 
idea of how the Jew and Italian are gaining a hold in the Hub, 
getting a foothold materially, let me state approximately the 
amount these two races invested in the building, altering, and 
repairing of buildings in the same decade. From 1896 they in- 
vested in new buildings $8,105,000 and in alterations, repairs, 
etc., $2,365,000. 

This is a powerful argument in refutation of the charge that 
they are dissolute and undesirable classes. 

Benjamin Franklin, Bostonian, a historical figure that looms 
head and shoulders over nearly all who were contemporaneous 
with him in the struggle of the colonists for independence, took 
a great interest in education. In his will he bequeathed a sum 
of money, the interest from which was to be expended in pur- 
chasing a medal which would go to those scholars of the public 
schools of Boston that excelled in scholarship. 

As proof of the avidity of the Hebrew for education and the 

results he has obtained, let me show the House the number of 

Franklin medals the Jew, in a great minority, captured in six 
ears: 

y Franklin medals. 


Year. 


ERNANI 
SASWAD 


Another reward for mental merit in the public high and Latin 
schools of the city demonstrates that the Jew has made remark- 
able advancement in the field of education, as the following 
shows: 


Public Latin | English high 
rizes, 


In June, 1905, 27 second-year diplomas were granted gradu- 
ates of the English High School. Of these pupils 11 were He- 
brews. 

In the same school 132 first-year diplomas were issued, of 
which 43 were Hebrews. 

In the Public Latin School 58 diplomas were awarded, of 
which number 6 or 7 were received by Hebrews. 

Upon the question of general education in the country as it re- 
lates to the foreign born there is this encouraging feature, that 
which relates to 12 per cent of the whole, who are under 14 
years of age. The school census of 1900 indicates that of the 
children of natives—that is, the native white children of native 
parents—68.7 per cent of the boys and 71.4 per cent of the girls 
were in school six months in the year; of the native white chil- 
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dren of foreign-born parents 88.7 per cent of the boys and 90.6 
per cent of the girls were in school; and of the children who 
were born abroad 89.1 per cent of the boys and 90.8 per cent of 
the girls were in school for six months of that year. It clearly 
appears from these figures that a larger percentage of the chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents and children born abroad were in 
school for six months in the year 1900 than there were of native- 
born children of native parents. 

Mr. Chairman, I was born and haye lived all my life in Boston 
and have had ample opportunity to meet and study the elements 
that comprise our great cosmopolitan citizenship. I have no 
patience with the man who blatantly asserts the decadence of 
patriotic spirit and ascribes this degeneration to the fact that 
alien and native blood have been too freely mixed. Years of 
contact with the Jew and Italian have taught me that a remark- 
ably high order of patriotism is a pronounced characteristic of 
these races. 

I recall vividly the sight of a company of Jews nightly drilling 
in the ghetto of Boston in the early summer of 1898, earnestly 
striving to reach that degree of efficiency that would insure 
their acceptance by Governor Wolcott into the service of the 
State that they might reach Cuba in the Army of Uncle Sam. 
This is not hearsay. I witnessed their maneuvers in the streets 
of old Boston, where the patriotic colonists had assembled over 
a century before in answer to Sam Adams’s stirring call to 
physical resistance of the edicts of the King, and was impressed 
with the spirit that mustered them. Let no Member of this 
House be influenced in his action to-day by the thought that 
patriotism is wanting in our foreign-born brethren. 

Mr. Chairman, for those who delight to delve into the mys- 
teries of statistics, I offer a few minutes’ diversion in that line, 
expressing the hope that comfort may be extracted from the 
fact demonstrated that, instead of increasing, the foreign-born 
is really diminishing, as the following tables will show: 


Population | Total num- 
at mning| ber of im- 
of decade. | migrants. 


Decade, 


The following table shows the increase by decades of our popu- 
lation and the sparsity of it if distributed equally over the area we 
possess, independent of our insular dependencies: 


Density Po 
of popu- us 
lation, | latſon 
4.9 3, 929, 214 
827, 844 6.6 5,308, 483 
999,775 8.7 7, 239, 881 
059, 043 4.8 9, 638, 453 
059, 043 6.4 12,866, 020 
2,059,043 8.4 | 17,069,458 
2, 980, 959 7.9 | 23,191,876 
8, 025, 600 10.8 | 31,443,321 _ 
8, 025, 600 13.3 | 38, 558, 371 
3,025,600 17.3 | 50,155,788 
3,025, 600 21.2 | 62,947,714 
8, 025, 600 25.6 | 75,994,575 


Mr. Chairman, labor’s name has been used here to-day and this 
legislation invoked that its cause may be advanced. Those who 
champion it with intense zeal to-day are laggards and sulkers 
when an attempt is made to get the eight-hour bill up for con- 
sideration, action which means much to labor—far more than 
anything contained in this bill. Labor's friends champion the 
anti-injunction bill. If the same forces upon this ficor that are 
behind this measure, and suddenly display such solicitude, were 
sincere friends of labor and really took an equal interest in the 
measures I have stated, there is no doubt that they would adorn 
the Federal statutes within a month, providing, of course, that 
ma: much-vaunted friend of labor, Theodore Roosevelt, did not 

alk. 

Mr. Chairman, upon this question there is but one place for 
labor, and that against the main provisions of this bill. That 
the immigrants coming into the country to-day will have the 
effect of injuring organized labor is absurd. An argument strik- 
ingly analogous to the one now under discussion occupied the 
attention of this country sixty years ago, when the Irish and 
Germans were coming in such great numbers. Let me read 
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what Edward Everett Hale said regarding the likely effect upon 
native labor the immigrant would have, away back in 1852, the 
reasoning of which applies with ferce to-day, and let me inciden- 
tally pay a deserved compliment to the remarkable foresight of 
this great son of Massachusetts, who, at the present time, though 
past his eightieth year, still expounds the philosophy of Christ 
in yonder Senate Chamber. 


If into the civilized community made up of hand workers and workers 
In higher 2 you pour in an Infusion of a population competent at 
first only to the simplest hand work, they take the lowest place and 
lift the others into higher places. They do the manual labor. They do 
it most cheaply, and so they leave those whom they find free to other 
and more agreeable walks of duty. Thus, practically at this moment, 
our simplest drudgery of factory work and farm work comes into the 
hands of Irishmen. It does not follow that the natives, who must 
otherwise have performed it, do nothing or starve. They are simply 
pushed up into foremen of factories, superintendents of oer Pini 
agents, machinists, inventors, teachers, artists, etc., filling of 
ty some of which we could not have had at all. 

The simile of a pyramid is perfect here, I believe. A 5 isa 
3 with its of manual labor, supporting some higher classes 
of effort. The larger the pyramid—the larger, that is, the pðpulation 


should be so high an apex as th . Exclude your foreign 
population and your whole fabric sinks. You find you have still men 
at hard and wholesome labor. ey are now your own sons. You 
have lost what you had—the highest results of your civilization—for 
every grade descended when you moved the lowest grade away. 


Mr. Chairman, a bill carrying most of the pernicious features 
of the one pending was passed by a Republican House and Sen- 
ate, but met a violent death at the hands of that sturdy disciple 
of true Jeffersonian Democracy, Grover Cleveland, who vetoed 
the measure and sent a ringing message to Congress, telling why 
he did so. In that document President Cleveland said, among 
many other things: 

A radical de re from our national policy relating to Immigration 
is here Ben o F Heretofore we have Beleg all who cane & us 
from other lands, except those whose moral or physical condition or 
history threatened danger to our national welfare and safety. Relying 
upon the jealous watchfulness of our people to prevent injury to our 
political and social fabric, we haye encouraged those 5 rom for- 
eign countries to cast their lot with us and join in the development of 
our vast domain, securing in return a share in the blessings of Ameril- 
can citizenship. 

A century's stupendous growth, largely due to the assimilation and 
thrift of millions of sturdy and patriotic adopted citizens, attests the 
success of this generous and free-handed policy, which, while guard 
the people's Interests, exacts from our immigrants only physical an 
moral soundness and a willingness and ability to work. 

A contemplation of the grand results of this policy can not fail to 
arouse a sentiment in its defense; for, however it might have been 
regarded as an original proposition and viewed as an experiment, its 
accomplishments are such that if it is to be uprooted at this late day 
its disadvantages should be plainly apparent and the substitute adopted 
should be just and adequate, free from uncertainties, and guarded 
against dificult or oppressive tion. 


Mr. Chairman, to sum up in opposition to this bill, I advance 
the following reasons why the policy of free immigration should 
obtain, and those who desire should be allowed to land. 

We want them to help build the 13,014 miles of new railroad 
now under contract or construction. 

We want them to work in our many growing industries.in 
our new South We want them to work in our mining indus- 
tries. We want them next year and future years to help gather 
in the always large and frequently enormous harvests of our 
golden West. 

We want them to work in 700,000 factories. We want them 
for their own sake, so that they may change their lives of sup- 
pression to liyes of progression. We want them for our own 
sake, so that our country and our work may be energized by 
new blood. We want them because it is largely by the coming 
of such as they that our country's resources have developed to 
a point which justifies our claim of being not only the country 
with the largest resources in the world but also of the country 
with the largest development of those resources. 

We want them so that in the future, as well as in the present 
and the past, our ranks may contain millions of free American 
citizens who are foreign born or of foreign parentage. We want 
them because in receiving them and affording them an oppor- 
tunity to live as well as to work we are fulfilling the place in 
history and the destiny for which God created “ Free America.” 

Legislating for the good of the nation, the statesmen of the 
past dismissed consistently every petition that came in here in 
answer to the dictates of race intolerance and religions big- 
otry. They legislated wisely upon this great problem by not 
legislating at all, and the grandeur and prestige of the na- 
tion are monuments to their wisdom and statesmanship. Let 
the foreigner alone and the country will not suffer. His coming 
marked the dawn of the Republic's great prosperity and pres- 
tige. Mr. Chairman, the foreign born in this country has never 
been called to action that he has not responded quickly and in 


the proper spirit, no matter what the character of the call. In 
the early days he was a pioneer blazing the path of national ad- 
vancement, crowding the hostile red man backward, and pushing 
civilization’s boundary line forward. When the great canals 
and roadways of the East were to be dug and built, it was the 
pick in the hands of the foreigner that turned the soil and his 
shovel that removed it from the path of these projects of 
progress. When the dense forest lands of the West were trans- 
formed into modern cities, as if by magic, it was the foreigner’s 
labor that was the mystic wand that wrought the marvel. 

They have largely been the instruments by which the coal, 
iron, gold, and other ores which contribute so lavishly to our 
wealth have been taken from the earth’s depths; on the sea they 
have been numbered among our best sailors, forming a large 
part of the crews that manned our merchantmen when trade 
was the goal, and when fighting was necessary to maintain the 
nation’s honor they contributed Barry, Jones, and McDonough. 
On the scroll that records the names of the heroes whose valor 
made and preserved the Republic will be found the names of 
foreign born, illuminating that list of immortals. 

In the law, statesmanship, science, and the arts, in the world 
of finance and commerce, the foreigner has ever been a rich 
contributor and a potential factor for good. 

Mr. Chairman, it behooves those of us who have the coun- 
try’s best interests at heart to follow the Illustrious lead of the 
distinguished men who have preceded us in this body along the 
path laid out by Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence 
and later indorsed in the Constitution, and vote against the 
policy of exclusion that is embodied in this measure, and which 
a peel ee the true spirit of American institutions. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, no one at all acquainted 
with the facts can doubt that a great many of the best citizens 
of our country are of foreign birth. Of course it is notorious 
that those of us not born in foreign lands are descendants of 
foreigners. The question, however, that we have before us, 
primarily, is whether there should or should not be restricted 
immigration. If immigration should not be restricted, all minor 
questions as to how restrictions might be applied, and what re- 
striction is best, go for nothing. If immigration should be re- 
stricted, the first question is, How shall that restriction be 
brought about? Without stopping to debate the question, for 
there is no time, of course, in five minutes to do so, I wish to 
say that I am one of those who believe there should be restric- 
tion. Then, what would be good, wholesome methods of re- 
striction? I have not time now to discuss that question at 
large, But coming down to the matter directly before the com- 
mittee, if this proposed restriction become law, are the re- 
quirements reasonable? Is this provision likely to result in 
good or harm? Is it broad and patriotic, or is it narrow, selfish, 
and shortsighted? Upon this question we shall soon vote in 
the committee, but not in the House; there we shall not have 
an opportunity to vote directly upon it. Without going into the 
relative consideration of what is the most valuable requirement 
or restriction, what will work the most good or what the least 
harm to anybody, the question is, whether or not this educa- 
tional requirement is a wise restriction of immigration; whether 
good will probably be done or harm will probably result from 
its adoption. > 

That brings us to the other consideration of whether intel- 
ligence is or is not a desirable thing in the immigrants to or 
the citizens of this country. That does not afford room for dis- 
cussion, There are no two sides to that proposition. Our 
whole fabric of government is built upon the corner stone of 
intelligence and virtue in the people, and without intelligence 
and virtue in the people the whole structure of our govern- 
mental fabric must fall into irretrievable ruin. Now, if that 
applies to the people here at home, no matter whence they 
came, no matter how long they have been here, does it not apply, 
and ought it not to apply, to people seeking to come in from 
abroad? Let us see if here we can make the application. 

That the reading test would extlude some who are desirable 
immigrants there can be no doubt, but that it would also exclude 
many more who are not desirable, I think, is equally beyond the 
possibility of dispute. This is not an idle proposition, nor can 
that be idle which will give more of good and less of harm; 
will be most reasonable, and an effective agency to secure to 
us the better classes of those who seek these shores, and ex- 
clude the less desirable elements. Will not the man who is 
able to stand that reading test prove more desirable than the 
man who can not read in any language or dialect? I believe 
this test, coupled with other tests, will tend to give better 
results from immigration; will tend to hold American citizen- 
ship to the standard upon which our institutions rest, that of 
the intelligence and virtue of the people. I believe the section 
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ought to be retained. I believe it would be unwise and injuri- 
ous to the legislation to strike it out. 

I do not care to turn aside from the real question by trying to 
argue as to whether or not we ought to. admit an ignorant class 
of immigrants merely because they can work. Now, what is 
that proposition when you come to dwell upon it? Do gentle- 
men desire the introduction of an ignorant class because they 
can be put to work; because they can be “bossed” in their 
work; because they can be used by the eyil agencies of this 
country; because they may be marshaled to stand against the 
free, intelligent, home-loving, reputable laboring citizenship of 
this country? 

What a plea to make—that the doors ought to be opened wide, 
that restriction ought to be applied or ought not to be applied, 
according to its effect upon the industry, of bringing ignorance 
here merely because it can work! Ignorance is objectionable 
and faulty everywhere. Very good people may be ignorant 
people, having the capacity for great development and possess- 
ing the rudiments of the great virtues, but their ignorance is of 
no benefit to them, and it can be of no benefit to the citizenship 
of which they become a part. Intelligent laboring men must 
not be beaten down in this country by massed ignorance, driven 
by organized greed and corruption. 

Let us endeayor to admit intelligence and virtue, and not 
debase ourselves by the enormity of admitting ignorance merely 
because we can work it and use it and abuse it without limit, 
and without protection either for it or for our own dearest 
interests. [Applause.] . 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I believe the proposition before 
the committee at this time is the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], which refers the matter 
treated of in section 38 of the bill to a commission to be ap- 
pointed. I presume that everyone understands that this is only 
a ruse to defeat the provisions of section 38 of this bill. I 
quite understand that it was introduced kere to give Members 
an opportunity to defeat this section of the bill without appear- 
ing to do so, and yet I believe it ought to be stated that Members 
who go upon this theory may find themselves in something of 
the position of the ostrich that hid its head in the sand and sup- 
posed it was all hidden. It deceived no one, and merely exposed 
its own lack of intelligence. So I believe the Members of this 
House, if they vote for a proposition of this kind, will deceive 
nobody in the country as to its purpose, and will simply expose 
their own lack of courage. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am one of many who believe that sec- 
tion 38 is the most important provision in this bill. Many men 
who have given,much thought and study to this subject have 
become impressed with the truth that the conditions of immi- 
gration to this country are very different from what they were 
twenty years ago. The immigrants that make the great tide 
that is yearly flowing here are different, and the conditions in 
our own country are yery different. Therefore the problem is 
totally unlike what it was fifty or seventy-five years ago, or 
even twenty years ago. As the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has quoted from the Hartford convention, we will go back that 
far. The problem is even more different from that of ninety 
years ago. Indeed, there was no immigration problem then. 

In the first place, we have now very little wild lands to be set- 
tled by the immigrants from Europe, and in the second place the 
immigrants that are coming to this country to-day are not gen- 
erally the class that have come in the past, that go to Texas or 
to any other place in the South or in the North to settle on the 
vacant lands or meet the demand for farm labor; but they are 
the class that settle mostly in the large cities, who go into the 
slums already too full and help to fill them still fuller; the 
class that feed the sweat shops in the great cities. If you will 
study the immigration statistics you can not help being im- 
pressed with the fact that the increase of immigration is not 
going into the country, but is constantly augmenting the already 
large element that is not desirable in the great cities. You will 
find that 60 per cent of the immigration of last year went to 
the five great States containing the great cities. I have no fault 
to find with the statement of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Burteson] that Texas to-day needs 200,000 laborers; but the 
gentleman must be cognizant of the fact that the laborers who 
are now coming here are not going to Texas. Texas is getting 
none of the increase in the immigration of this year, although 
there will probably be an increase of 150,000 over last year. 
Neither is any other agricultural State getting any of this in- 
crease. 

Now, the question is, What class of laborers, what class of 
immigrants, do we desire? Is it desirable by some process to 
sift them, admitting only the best, or shall we keep the gates 
wide open? If it is desirable to sift them, then what method 
shall we pursue? After many years’ study of this subject I see 
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no more desirable way than the way proposed by section 38, an 
easily applied educational test. It must be admitted, I think, 
by all thinking men that ignorance is always undesirable. Al- 
though it is true that many ignorant people are good people, it 
is also true that they would be better if they were not ignorant. 
We are spending hundreds of millions of dollars in this coun- 
try to educate our own people, and unfortunately we still have 
a lot of illiteracy in this country, but is that any reason why we 
should add to it by importing ignorance from abroad? The 
martyred President, in his first message to the Congress of the 
United States, in 1897, said truly that “ illiteracy must be ban- 
ished from the land if we shall attain that high destiny as the 
foremost of the enlightened nations of the world that under 
Providence we ought to achieve.“ 

= Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 

on. 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On the assumption that the theory at the 
bottom of section 38 is correct, why should the following excep- 
tions be made from it: Why should the half-breeds from Cuba, 
the greasers from Mexico, the niggers from Porto Rico, and the 
Filipinos from everywhere, no matter how illiterate, be ad- 
mitted to the United States? 

Mr. HAYES. I will say to the gentleman that the reason 
why some of these were excepteed is that legal complications 
would thus be avoided. The reason why the Mexicans were ex- 
cepted is the same reason that the Canadians were excepted, be- 
cause of the difficulty of applying to them the educational test. 
It would be practically impossible for us to exclude those along 
our borders under such a test. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What about the people of Cuba? 

Mr. HAYES. The same reason applies to Cuba, and, besides, 
the present law admits immigrants from Cuba on the same 
basis as from Canada. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But this bill makes law. Why not change 
the present law? Why should you let in the most illiterate 
people in the world, and such a people as we refuse to assimilate 
with, thereby weakening instead of strengthening the Republic? 

Mr. HAYES. Personally I agree with the gentleman, but I 
am giving the reason that moved the minds of the committee, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have already stated, many men who have 
given a great deal of study to this subject and have had great 
experience agree that something of this kind is now most nec- 
essary. In this connection I beg to call to the attention of the 
committee the words of the present Commissioner-General of 
Immigration, as found in his report for 1904. He says: 


It can not, in justice to the interest of our country and to the 
preservation of its institutions, be too urgently or too frequently re- 
peated that, in confining our treatment of the all-important immigra- 
tion problem to the exclusion of such of certain enumerated classes as 
we can detect, our policy is superficial. The practical and pressing 
question is, What shall be done with the annual arrivals of aliens— 
approximating now 1,000,000—to avoid the dangers threatened thereby 
or resulting therefrom, which only the thoughtless or groundlessly op- 
timistic can deny. 


It is for us to say, gentlemen of the committee, whether we 
shall continue this superficial policy we are now pursuing or 
whether we shall seriously attempt to further cull out the un- 
desirable immigrants that are coming to our shores. It does 
not matter to me that a man is an Italian, an Englishman, a 
Bulgarian, or a Lithuanian. The only question that I am inter- 
ested in as a legislator and American is whether he is a de- 
sirable addition to our citizenship. The man who can not read 
and write is generally the man whose parents can not read and 
write. He is generally a man whose grandparents can not read 
and write, and, therefore, he is descended from a race of ig- 
norance; and when he comes here he has not the capacity 
necessary for him to understand great problems that face the 
American citizen. I am aware that this rule has many marked 
exceptions, but a citizen of the United States is a sovereign, 
he is a king, and he has to face great questions of statecraft 
when he goes to the ballot box. How is he to face them wisely 
without capacity or preparation? An alien who can not read 
has usually come from a long line of ancestry who have been 
in ignorance and oppression. He is not only often incapable 
of grasping these great problems, but he has frequently in- 
grained in his very bones hatred of the government which he 
regards as his oppressor, to be borne with because he can not 
help it, and he does not as a rule look upon the Government as 
his protector, his benefactor, and his helper. 

I repeat that the character of our immigration has been 
changed within the last twenty years. Prior to 1880 our immi- 
grants were largely our own kinsmen across the water, those 
of the same blood, the Celtic and the Teutonic, who were accus- 
tomed to self-government, accustomed to self-restraint, who 
had not been so terribly oppressed as many of those who come 
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here now. I insist that the proposition that this country is an 
asylum to which all the oppressed from every land must have 
a right to come, irrespective of the effect of their coming upon us, 
has been largely overdone. The sole question which we ought 
to consider in this hour is, What is for the interest, what Is for 
the welfare of the people of the United States on this question? 
If it is for our interest, if it is for the benefit of our people that 
the flood gates be opened and the slums of the cities of Europe 
be dumped upon us, then let us keep the gates freely open; but 
if it is not for our interest, then let us devise some method of 
keeping out the undesirable. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous. consent that I may proceed for twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for twenty minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, how much time would that 
lenye? 

The CHAIRMAN. There would be twenty-five minutes re- 
maining. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and the gentleman is recognized for twenty minutes. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman proceeds 
I would like to ask him a question. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask my colleagne, 
who has given such careful attention to this matter, a question 
about the section we have already considered—the provision 
that there shall be a head tax now of $2, and that it shall not 
be imposed on those who go into the Philippine Islands, Porto 
Rico, and Hawaii. The point that occurred to my mind was 
whether, especially so far as Hawaii is concerned, which is an 
organized Territory, that did not violate the uniformity clause 
of the Constitution requiring duties to be uniform? That has 
given me some difficulty. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion it does not. The head tax, while it is ealled a head tax, 
is imposed, not under the taxing power granted by the Constitu- 
tion, but under the right given us by the Constitution to control 
immigration. Moreover, while it might be yery true that we 
could not impose on our own citizens a differential tax, if they 
arrive in Hawaii, from the tax imposed upon them if they 
arrive in New York, I think, without question, it is compe- 
tent for us to impose such a differential tax on an alien. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about bigotry 
being at the bottom of this movement. Has bigotry been at 
the bottom of it for the last ten years? Is bigotry at the bot- 
tom of petitions from 4,000 local labor unions? Is that bigotry? 
Is this bigotry, this letter from Samuel J. Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, to the Hon. James E. 
Warson, which I will in part read to the House? He says: 

The organized workers of this country feel that the existing immi- 
gration laws, while not without thelr value, are of trifling effect, 
compared with the needs and the just demand of American labor. 
e The Nashville convention of the American Federation of 
Labor by a vote of 1,858 to 352 pronounced In favor of an educational 
test for immigrants. Such a measure would check Immigration in 
a moderate degree, and those who would be kept out by it are those 
whose eompetition in the labor market is most injurious to American 
workers. No other measure which would have any important effect 


of this kind is seriously proposed. 
* . * * * * * 


T earnestly hope that you will be able to procure the embodiment of 
an illiteracy test for immigrants in the bill which the House now has 
under consideration. z 


Mr. BENNET of New York. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man the date of that letter. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. It was the last time the 
immigration bill was up—May 16, 1902. I supposed the com- 
mittee understood that. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if Mr. 
Gompers represents the Mayflower, or those who landed at 
Jamestown? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I have not the slightest 
idea. What does the gentleman think? ; 

Mr. COCKRAN. From the letter I should say that it was 
the Mayflower. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. To go on, Mr. Chairman, 
there are 4,000 local labor unions who have petitioned spe- 
cifically for the educational test. Is that all bigotry? Are 
economic conditions at the bottom of it, or is it bigotry that is 


at the bottom of it? 
This is the first time in my life that I have been accused of 


bigotry, because I say that our immigration of 1,000,000: an- 
nually is too big to assimilate, because I say that our working 
people should be protected from too much competition, because 
I remember the hard times and fear for the fate of my constitu- 


ents and yours if hard times finds us with a redundant popula- 
tion. 

There is, however, one great satisfaction after all. No Hebrew 
Member of this House has accused me of bigotry. Every one 
of you Hebrews in this Hall is my personal friend. It has re- 
mained for the hirelings of the great interests involved and 
for suborned and prejudiced editors who have not even read 
this bill to stamp it as bigoted. 

I believe in the educational test because it will cut down our 
immigration annually to three-quarters its present size. I 
believe in it because it will chiefly affect the European and 
Asiatic countries on the Mediterranean from which men are 
imported in violation of our contract-labor laws. 

The educational test is not perfect. I admit that many good 
immigrants will be excluded under it; but no omelet can be 
made without breaking eggs, and I feel that it is time to cut 
down the competition of which the working people complain. 

Now, a word about the two religious-refugee amendments. 
I opposed the Littauer amendment, as it seemed to me poorly 
adapted for its purpose and dangerously loose in its wording. 
The Denby amendment was opposed solely by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor]. 

The trouble is that gentlemen say they want restriction, and 
whenever a proposal is made that will restriet then we find 
that they say it is the wrong kind of restriction. It is always 
something else that they want—another kind of restriction. 
If it is the head tax that is proposed, they say, “Oh, no; it 
should not be that, but some other kind.” If it is the illiteracy 
test, they say, Oh, no; try a head tax.” If it is a flat limita- 
tion of numbers that is proposed, they claim that that is all 
wrong. Now they say they want a commission to study this 
question. I hold in my hand the report of the last Commission. 
Which one of you has ever read it? Which one of you knows 
from cover to cover a single word that that report contains? 
Immigration Commission? Why, here is the report of the. 
Senate, and here is the report of the House, and here is the 
report of the Industrial Commission, on immigration. And 
now gentlemen are talking this nonsense about haying another 
eommission. Mr. Chairman, the fact is that at first I did not 
believe in an educational test myself, or at least I did not think 
that it was as good as a large head tax. But the committee 
thought otherwise, and they were very wise, because the head 
tax had not been fought out with the American people. The 
educational test has been fought out with the American people. 
The gentleman from Texas waves a letter in his hand and 
talks about “influences.” He says that not one-third of this 
House would vote for that educational test if it were not for 
“influences.” Let me read to you what Happened before 
“influences” were tried. On the 20th of May, 1896, the House 
of Representatives passed the educational test by a vote of 
195 to 26. Where were the “influences” then? Is it not much 
more likely that if “influences” were not at work we should 
have an equally large majority to-day? In 1897 it again passed 
the House. I have not the exact figures of that yote. Gentle- 
men talk of the Democracy standing together and voting against 
passing it over President Cleveland's veto. To their credit 
and to the eredit of the Republicans be it said that they read 
that message vetoing the educational test and then proecceded 
by a vote of 193 to 37 to say they did not think there was any- 
thing in his position. 

Then, again, four years ago,. May 22, 1902, we had a vote, a 
standing vote asked for by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Maxx], and the educational test was carried 86 to 7. That is 
the natural sentiment of the House of Representatives. Talk 
about your artificial sentiment! It is not we who have created 
an artificial sentiment, but it is the people who have moved 
heavyen and earth for their own interests to misrepresent this 
bill in the press and in mass meeting. Telegrams and petitions 
have been showered on Congressmen from honest men misled 
by knaves. I hold in my hand the Daily Jewish News, of New 
York, which calls on Congressmen and gets up meetings to beat 
this bill, amongst other things on the ground that it separates 
husband from wife. The bill does nothing of the sort. If I 
were a Hebrew and I was told “ Here is a bill which if passed 
separates husband from wife” I, too, should have petitioned 
my Congressman; I, too, should have attended the mass meet- 
ings; but nothing of the sort is true of the bill. The separation 
of families is carefully guarded against. People have been 
misled, and what proves it is that the United Garment Makers 
of America, composed largely of Hebrews, is amongst the list 
of those who have petitioned for an educational test. Now, to 
go on, I do not believe the rank and file of the Hebrews want 
to have any unlimited immigration into this country. They 
do not want their own people to come on so fast that they 
ean not take care of them, and they can not take care of them. 
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The Jewish societies of New York confessedly can not take 
care of their own people. I asked my colleague from New York 
IMr. BENNET] to give me the last report of the United Hebrew 
Society. He could not furnish me with it, and I am sorry to 
say I shall have to read a somewhat old report. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Will the gentleman yield just 
for a question ; 228 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. When was it the gentleman 
asked that? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I beg his pardon, I meant 
no reflection; I was simply apologizing for reading the only 
report I had at hand. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. It was yesterday morning. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Oh, certainly. Here is 
from the twenty-seventh annual report of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York of October, 1901: 

No matter how earnestly we labor to care for the Jewish or 
already in our city, our burdens are being constantly incr by 
the thousands who come from Europe every year to settle in our 
midst. It is worth noting in passing that, comparatively speaking, 
few of these newly arrived immigrants come to us for assistance 
until after they have been in New York for a year or two. 

hat do these figures (here omitted) mean The answer is easily 
given, and is but a repetition of the statements made to you in these 
annual reports for the past few years. They mean, if they mean any- 
thing, that a condition of chronic poverty is developing in the Jewish 
community of New York that is appaling in Its 3 Forty-five 
pz cent of our applicants, representing 20,000 and 25, human be- 
gs, have been in the United States over five years. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have seen this campaign go on. I have 
seen that newspaper ip New York call on the Hebrews in my 
district, and there are plenty of them—there are two synagogues 
I know of in my district, and there are possibly many more— 
they have called upon them to denounce me and oppose this 
bill. I have sent them copies of a true statement, and not one 
resolution of denunciation has been gotten up by any Hebrew 
in my district. A Hebrew is too intelligent to be long deceived. 
When this thing is properly understood they will know that the 
blow is not aimed at any race. It is aimed simply and solely at 
numbers and at undesirable immigrants. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
was interested in the statement of the gentleman from Texas 
that a universal demand from all over the South for labor was 
published in the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore. I have 
studied that symposium with great care. It was I who had it 
published in the hearings of the committee, and I came to a 
very different conclusion from that of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I desire 
to ask if the Farmers’ National Congress, at Richmond, Va., 
December 14, 1905, did not pass a resolution using this lan- 
guage: 

That we favor excluding absolutely! ts of r physique and 
those unable to read in — —— . 3 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman is perfectly 
correct, and I shall put that, with a number of other resolutions 
and letters, in the RECORD. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we can fool with this question this year, 
if this committee so votes. But a vote for that commission to 
duplicate that beok means a vote against a real immigration 
bill. You so far have only cut off 4 tip of the ear and an end 
of the nose to-day. Now, you are at the meat of the bill, and 
you are hard at work on it. You take out the meat of this bill 
by a provision for another volume like that, Mr. Chairman, and 
you will not deceive a single man interested in this question 
throughout the United States. 

To illustrate the unfairness of the compaign which has been 
carried on against the educational test I can point to nothing 
more significant than the counterfeit circular recently issued 
by some scalawag on a Knights of Labor letter head, in which 
a protest was entered against the educational test. The men 
who are financing this campaign against us must have been 
supremely disgusted when the fraud was exposed the next day. 

I submit herewith three resolutions and a letter. 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS, 1905. 


Resolution adopted by the Farmers’ National Congress at Rich- 
mond, Va., September 14, 1905 : 

“ Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the im ce of further 
judicious regulation of immigration, and in particular demand the 
enactment of a law raising the present head tax upon immigrants and 
excluding absolutely immigrants of poor physique and those unable to 
read in some language.“ 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY TRAINMEN, 1905. 

Resolution 1 by the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen at its 
seventh biennial convention, held at Buffalo, N. Y., May, 1908: 
= the Republican party platforms of 1896 and 1900 con- 


reas 
tained planks fayoring the further restriction of immigration; and 
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legislation for a further restriction 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 1905. 

[From proceedi of national convention of American Federation of 

Labor, held 


Pittsburg, 
A further check should be put u 


„ Pa., November 13-25, 1905, p. 238.] 
m assisted immigration. The law 
now permits the passage of an allen to be paid b 
“ friend” living in this country. 


any relative or 
Every employer who wants to bring 

in cheap laborers is of course a “ friend” 

body to pa the part. 


o them, or can find some- 

It is one of the readiest means of evading the 
contract-labor law. The 9 5 of paying the passage of others 
should be restricted to the nearest relatives—fathers, mothers, and 
children, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives. 

In acco ce with the views here outlined, we recommend that 
you authorize your officers to use all honorable means for the amend- 
ment of our immigration laws so as to exclude persons physically unfi 
to check the evil of assisted immigration, to introduce an educationa 
test, and to provide that ports of entry shall be confined to those on 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and the Gulf of Mexico. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1906. 
Hon. A. P. GARDNER, 
House of Representatives. 


Deak Sin: Information has been received that certain opponents of 
the Senate immigration bill (S. 4403), now pending in the House, are 
asserting that the American Federation of bor is not particularly 
3 5 In its passage, and especially that part known as the “ educa- 

onal test.” 

I have been directed by the executive council, who were in session 
this week, to state that the American Federation of Labor has not 
changed its position, which is clearly set forth in the following in- 
structions to the officers of the American Federation of Labor, adopted 
November 24, 1905, at the Pittsburg convention: 

In accordance with the views here outlined, we recommend that you 
authorize your officers to use all honorable means for the amendment 
of our immigration laws so as to exclude persons physically unfit, to 
check the evil of assisted immigration, to introduce an educational test, 
and to provide that ports of entry shall be confined to those on the 
Atlantic and Pacifie oceans and the Gulf of Mexico.” 

I am communicating this to you so you will understand that the 
assertions made by our opponents are ounded and untrue. 

Respectfully, 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. It was stated on the floor of 
the House here this afternoon, particularly by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. De Armonp], that this bill violates the 
“ most-favored-nation ” clause. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I-am glad the gentleman 
spoke to me about that. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. Is there anything in this bill 
of that kind? : 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Absolutely not. The ex- 
ceptions which are made for the citizens of Canada, and so forth, 
in the present law might possibly violate the most-favored- 
nation” elause in the Japanese treaty, but in no other. We 
submitted this clause to the Secretary of State when we changed 
the text from “citizenship” to “domicile.” He approved it, 
and said it was a very good way of avoiding the difficulty. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Garpner] yielded the floor? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I yielded back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MICHALEK ]. 

Mr. MICHALEK. Mr. Chairman, the opposition to the im- 
migrant has its foundation in racial conceit and prejudice, the 
psychology of which is found in loyalty to racial tradition and 
in that peculiar instinctive egotism that deludes the possessor 
with the obsession that he is better than his fellow-man. It 
does not seek its justification in the demonstration of facts, 
but in the viciously silly attacks of mental dyspeptics who 
muck rake nations and races of whose past contributions to the 
sum of human knowledge and culture they know little, of their 
present less, and of the people themselves nothing. 

This unjust villification is the result of impressions created 
and conclusions arrived at by the study of the foreign-born 
from a mental view point akin to that of a curious visitor at a 
menagerie. And the worthy American citizen of foreign birth 
or parentage, whose renationalization is recent, suffers the 
humiliation of having the entire race of which he is an off- 
spring judged by and slandered to the low level of certain of 
its types—types inherent in all races of mankind. Thus a 
few are studied and a race condemned. 

In my opinion, the belief in and advocacy of the policy of 
further restricting immigration is based on the theory, or 
rather prophecy, of a resultant future evil conjured up by the 
magic of imagination, the overstudy of statisties, and their mis- 
leading application to a condition with the purpose of exag- 
gerating it into a problem. Mr. Chairman, there never has 
been, nor is there now, any white immigration problem, and to 
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assert the contrary is to prostitute the teachings of our past 
history and disregard the logic of the unexampled progress of 
these United States. 

Now, I do not deny the right nor do I question the policy of 
our Government to keep out the unworthy and really objection- 
able immigrant, but, sir, that policy is already in force, and I 
contend that further restriction is unwarranted in the light of 
our past experience, unwise in view of our present freedom from 
any tangible immigration evil, and demoralizing in its future 
effects upon the proper development of this country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Briefly summed up, it is charged that immigration promotes 
pauperism, crime, anarchy, labor riots, competition of cheap 
labor, and the consequent lowering of our standard of living and 
wages, race pollution, and political degeneracy. And because 
an intelligent and unbiased study of the immigrant’s past and 
present abode in our midst and his effect on the racial, political, 
and industrial condition of this country is a complete and un- 
answerable refutation of these charges, it is asserted, and with 
a logic worthy a disciple of a certain mental healing sect, that 
the immigration of to-day and that of the past are two en- 
tirely different problems; that certain civilized races of certain 
sections of Europe are of a better grade than those of other 
parts. Ob, not because these self-appointed judges and critics 
of European nations have such a high regard for some of the 
peoples whose virtues they extol, but because it serves the pur- 
pose of specious argument. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposition that the immigrant is a con- 
tributing agent to the crime and poverty in our midst in an 
extraordinary degree is hardly borne out by the fact that pov- 
erty and crime are the result, broadly speaking, of a physical 
and mental condition of the individual, a condition that is not 
influenced by racial heredity or decided by the place of birth. 
I believe that the danger to our institutions through certain 
immigrants’ alleged propagation of the doctrine of resistance to 
lawful authority is greatly exaggerated, if not altogether un- 
founded. That liberty is mistaken for license is true, but not 
so much on the part of those to whom the heritage of life brings 
toil instead of ease—the poor immigrant, the toiler who is con- 
tent with a modest and decent living—but on the part of those 
whose inhuman greed is in stupendous contrast to human needs 
and sane desires. The high priests of Faganism, whose con- 
tempt for and evasion of the law of the land and absolute dis- 
regard of the moral code of enlightened civilization burlesques 
human rights, makes our laws a meaningless babble of words, 
casts a doubt upon the virtue of honesty itself, and resolves our 
cherished ideals into naught but a grotesque figment of a van- 
ished national dream. [Applause.] And so long as the quali- 
ties of heart and mind shall be subordinated to the spirit of 
this degenerate commercialism, so long as the acme of our 
nation’s desire shall be the acquisition of wealth, so long as 
captains of industry, apostles of dishonesty, shall be held up as 
shining examples for the youth of the land to emulate, so long 
will the destiny worthy of our institutions, of our possibilities, 
of our nation, be retarded. [Applause.] 

And when it is urged that immigration influences and the 
foreign-born citizen tend to lower the high character of our 
citizenship I ean not but think that the inspiration so to do is 
not lacking; that it is found in the shameful story chronicled 
in the press, the verdict of the courts of yesterday, of to-day, 
of a high trust outraged, an exalted office debauched. And 
need I say that this condition is not the result of or due to 
any of the alleged evils of immigration? And, again, consider, 
sir, the spectacle of a certain class of our countrymen who de- 
nounce and despise the immigrant, boast of their ancestry as 
if it was in itself the crowning glory of their Americanism, 
and yet who fawn like puppies at the feet of some titled and 
monocled ass. Oh, what a pitiful exhibitiion of retrogression to 
ideals from which humanity, since the awakening of man’s desire 
to be less and less the beast, since the dawn of civilization, 
made spasmodie and at times successful efforts to escape— 
ideals that underlie the creation of the ridiculous human insti- 
tution of classes in their various phases and stages of evolu- 
tion—ideals, sir, that are fundamentally opposed to the phi- 
losophy of our form of government. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, let us appreciate the fact that the immigrant 
is human and entitled to our respect and consideration as such. 
Let us realize the fact that the foreign-born citizen is not 
ignorant simply because he can not speak English; and that 
his conception of duty, life, and ideals may be as lofty as our 
own, and that his Americanism is none the less fervent or 
patriotic and self-sacrificing because of the accident of birth; 
for after all, Mr. Chairman, our acceptance of life is not con- 
tingent on our own volition, is involuntary, and not the result 
of choice, and surely that over which we have no control ought 


not to be made the basis of and reason for reproach or detrac- 
tion. [Applause.] 

As far as the race-pollution phase of this question !s con- 
cerned, there is not a scintilla of evidence, scientific or other- 
wise, to support the proposition that the fusion of the blood of 
one branch of the Caucasian race with that of another results 
in race deterioration. That the contrary is true is evidenced 
in the very genius of the American people. The danger of 
racial adulteration is confined to the yellow races, and, in my 
judgment, is aggravated, so far as the Japanese are concerned, 
by the tendency of the American people to stamp them with 
the seal of their approval. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as criticising or con- 
demning the yellow race, or any branch of it, as human beings, 
for they are excellent people in many ways; but I simply do 
not think it wise to create an opportunity for the violation of 
any immutable physical laws of reproduction. In other words, 
shall the picture of the black problem in our midst, with its 
disgusting high lights of brown, symbolic of a national mistake, 
shall it be reproduced, repeated, and our national life be further 
blotched and discolored with yellow? Surely one race prob- 
lem is more than enough. I therefore believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Chinese-exclusion law should be more rigidly enforced 
and proper efforts made to have all yellow races placed in the 
same category as the Chinese, because assimilation is unnatu- 
ral and obviously undesirable. [Applause.] 

Another reason advanced by the exclusionist or restrictionist 
is that the poorly paid European laborer works for less and 
consumes less, and thus lowers the American standard of liv- 
ing and wages. And yet, despite the steady, and to some 
alarmingly large increase of immigration of recent years, our 
standard of living and wages was in no way affected, but is 
higher to-day than it ever has been. 

Let us remember, Mr. Chairman, that while the immigrant 
received less for his labor at home his living expenses were 
correspondingly lower, and in this country he is not favored 
with any rebate by the few men who virtually control the neces- 
sities of life, and he would certainly be unlike the rest of 
humanity if he did not try to obtain the highest possible reward 
for his services. And yet by a strange law of reasoning, too 
subtle for me to grasp, it is charged in one and the same 
breath that he cheapens labor, and yet is largely responsible for 
labor strikes. You know that can not be true, for the very 
object of a strike is to secure a raise in the wage standard and 
better the condition of labor. 

Again, it is urged that we place a high tariff on goods coming 
to this country with the ostensible purpose of protecting our 
wage-earners from the cheap competition of European labor, 
and at the same time allow the laborers themselves free entry 
into our country. Now, Mr. Chairman, the immigrant does not 
perform any labor for nothing, for the labor he renders he is 
compelled to demand an equivalent sufficient to meet his high 
American living expenses. I am applying these arguments not 
to the imported contract laborer or the so-called “ bird of pas- 
sage,” whom I emphatically object to, but to the white man that 
comes here with the purpose of making this country his perma- 
nent home. 

The demand for labor increases naturally with the growth of 
industries, and the immigrant comes in response to that demand. 
In this connection, I think that the recent large influx of im- 
migrants is a high tribute to the Republican party, its policies 
and their practical application in the conduct of the affairs of 
this Government. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, the idea of free trade or tariff for revenue only has its 
basis in an altruistic conception of the commercial brotherhood 
of nations—a conception belied by the experience of mankind 
ané fundamentally opposed to the law of self-preservation—a 
law that applies to nations as well as individuals, and a law 
that is the basis of the protective system. That the policy of 
protection may be, and is in some respects, overapplied I 
personally have no doubt. And while I recognize and appre- 
ciate the vast amount of work and controyersy the readjust- 
ment of the existing tariff schedules would involve, I believe 
it ought to be done to the extent of reducing the tariff on 
goods whose production and sale is controlled by a few men. 
My conclusions in this regard are that immigration is not 
antagonistic to the principles of national self-preservation, be- 
cause its ruling motive underlies the individual’s desire to 
better the status of himself and progeny. Or, put in another 
way, his aims and those of the nation are harmonized by a 
unity of intention. [Applause.] 

Now, it has been charged by some and, I think, believed by 
many, that certain foreign governments, and Austria-Hungary 
in particular, control the foreign colonies through the medium 
of a subsidized press and other methods, with the purpose of 
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inspiring in the minds of the people loyalty to the land of their 
birth and a hatred for American institutions. I can not conceive 
the existence of such a deplorable and practically impossible 
situation. In the section of this nation that I have the honor 
to represent in this great body, there are published and ably 
edited in various languages, over a dozen daily and weekly 
newspapers and magazines, and I have never heard it even inti- 
mated that any of these newspapers were used to propagate 
the doctrine of anti-Americanism, but know, as a matter of fact, 
that the contrary is true. These newspapers are practically 
reproductions of our English dailies, except as to language, and 
perform a great work in familiarizing those who through no 
fault of their own can not read English, with the meaning, sig- 
nificance, and value of our institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, the report of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, classifies 
rather arbitrarily the Slavonic race into the following subdivi- 
sions: Bohemian, Moravian, Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin, 
Croatian, Slovenian, Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian, He- 
brew, Lithuanian, Polish, Roumanian, Russian, Ruthenian, and 
Slovak; and so much has been said about the hordes of illiter- 
ates, the pauper invasion, the scum of Europe, and these expres- 
sions have in the main been applied so frequently of late to this 
race that they have with constant parrot-like repetition stereo- 
typed themselves into the public mind as typifying the mental 
and moral status and general undesirability of these peoples as 
prospective Americans, And while I agree with the first citizen 
of the United States when he says “that we can not haye too much 
immigration of the right sort and we should have none what- 
ever of the wrong,” I protest against the attempts to classify 
these races as the wrong sort of immigrants. 

These races have demonstrated that they make the best of 
citizens, are law-abiding, willing and able to work, and home 
seekers and builders to a degree not surpassed by any other 
peoples. The younger generation is aggressively American, a 
fact that a study of the names of those who responded loyally 
to the call of President McKinley in our late war with Spain 
-will verify. Because of these facts, not fancies, the Slav needs 
no more defense than does the immigrant from any other sec- 
tion of Europe. And I deplore the veiled endeavor to excuse 
or justify the proposed restrictive legislation on the theory of 
their alleged unfitness for American citizenship. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish to say that the main 
provisions of the pending measure relative to the educational 
test, financial qualifications, and increase of the head tax, if 
enacted into law, would have the effect of excluding a large 
percentage of yery desirable immigrants. I am opposed to the 
bill in its entirety, because its operation would eunuch the pro- 
ductive power of our country in all of its elemental phases, and 
because, in my judgment, it is unnecessary, unjust, and un- 
American. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, I have waited with very 
great interest—I may say with eager anticipation—for an ex- 
planation by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], 
whose name will be linked forever with this proposal, of his 
reasons for attempting to change so radically the policy toward 
immigration which we have maintained through all the years 
of our national existence. So far as I have been able to under- 
stand his position, it seems that he has instituted a comparison 
between the number and influence of citizens who have signed 
petitions in favor of the measure and citizens who have ex- 
pressed opposition to it, and striking a balance of popu- 
larity between them he appears to have decided its supporters 
are the stronger and more influential body. Now, that may 
be entirely satisfactory to him; it may meet fully his notions 
of loyalty to duty as a Representative on this floor, but I am 
confident a large majority of this committee are moved by a de- 
sire that justice and sound policy should govern them in dealing 
with this measure, rather than a desire to promote their popu- 
larity at any particular moment. In the few minutes at my 
disposal I shall therefore ask the committee to consider the 
effect of restricting immigration, and especially of restricting 
it by an educational test, on the substantial and moral interests 
of the American people. 

The one serious argument in favor of this proposal—the one 
argument that I think needs answering—is that of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Dz Armonp]. He put the issue with 
a characteristic clearness. He asks if immigration should be 
restricted to the desirable; and if so, is an educational test the 
most effective method of restriction. He answers both ques- 
tions in the affirmative. Everybody here agrees that immigra- 
tion should be restricted to the desirable, but we differ radi- 
cally as to the meaning of that word “desirable.” If the sig- 


nificance of that qualification were made clear, there could be 
little division of opinion about the method or test most effective 


for establishing it. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] evidently considers the desirable immigrant a man 
who can read, who can speak according to rules of grammar, 
who is trained in loquacity. That being his conception of what 
is desirable, the proposal he has submitted becomes intelligible 
to all of us, even though to many of us it is objectionable. We 
who oppose the educational test believe the man who works 
with his hands, who is trained to efficiency in labor, is the de- 
sirable immigrant. The test we wish to impose is one that will 
establish his ability and his willingness to work. Now, the 
gentleman from Missouri suggests that we who oppose this re- 
striction fayor the admission of ignorance in order that it may 
be worked. I think that was his expression. Mr. Chairman, I 
don’t quite understand just what the gentleman means, If he 
means that we want no immigrants except men who must work 
to liye, he is entirely correct. But when he is worked in this 
sense the immigrant is not injured, but improved. He is worked 
in the widest and most productive field of labor in the world, 
but of the abundance he creates he receives an equitable share. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] spoke of re- 
stricting immigration to the virtuous. Mr. Chairman, it is pre- 
cisely to the virtuous that I think it should be restricted, and 
my object in taking the floor now is to suggest a test for virtue 
that is absolutely infallible and which every opponent of this 
measure would be very glad to see imposed on everyone seeking 
admission to our population. 

While the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] was on 
the floor I challenged him to name one man in all his acquaint- 
ance who worked with his hands every day that was not a 
valuable element of our citizenship. There is not a vicious 
man in any community outside of a poorhouse that is not more 
or less educated. He can not live by his wits rather than by 
his hands unless those wits are trained to some extent. Any 
unlettered immigrant shows that he must have virtuous in- 
stincts by the very fact that he comes here, for he can have no 
other purpose than to. support life by his toil. I believe it is 
more important that the applicant for admission to these shores 
should be made to show by the calloused palms of his hands 
that he is accustomed to work than to show glibness of tongue 
in meeting a literary test. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, let us consider in the light of ordinary ex- 
perience what must happen to the man who comes here with 
nothing except capacity to work. He must work to live, and he 
must work hard all day. No man who spends all the hours of 
the day in labor can be vicious. Even if he had vicious pro- 
pensities he would have no time to indulge them. It is simply 
unthinkable that a laborious man can be a vicious man. The 
object and end of vice among men who are not rich is to 
live without labor. It is only those who desire to escape work 
that are vicious. The man who works with his hands and lives 
by the sweat of his brow must in the yery nature of things 
lead a virtuous life. If, therefore, we want to secure admis- 
sion of none but the virtuous, and make absolutely sure of ex- 
cluding the vicious, let us admit those only who can show that 
they have lived lives of laber in their native lands, and that 
they are anxious to live lives of industry here. 

If we admit those only who possess some educational quali- 
fication, what class shall we find passing through cur ports? 
Why is a man instructed in reading and writing? If he be not 
rich enough that he can expect to lead a life of Icisure, the very 
object of educating him is that he may live by the labor of his 
head rather than the labor of his hands. 

Now, that is precisely the character of immigrant the oppo- 
nents of this measure consider the least desirable. We believe 
the effect of this proposal would be to excſude the desirable 
and admit the objectionable. I repeat the question propounded 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]: Do you want 
more lawyers, do you want more school-teachers, do you want 
more artists, do you want more anarchists, do you want more 
linguists, or do you want more laborers? If lawyers, clerks, 
artists, writers, and agitators are the desirable immigrants, the 
measure of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
is highly meritorious. Its effect will be to increase enormously 
the supply. We believe in encouraging the arrival of immi- 
grants who will not be a tax on the resources, but a vast 
reenforcement to the productive capacities of the country. 
There is but one way in which a man can serve the country 
in time of peace, and that is by work upon its soil. How can 
any person work from morning until night, increasing. the pro- 
duction of the soil, and be other than a yaluable citizen? The 
man who comes here where no mode of living is possible to him 
except by the work of his hands gives a bond to society that his 
life, if if be supported at all, must be spent in actively serving 
the common welfare. The unlettered man can live only by 
work. The educated man never wants to live by manual labor. 
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If I were reduced to a choice—and I do not want to exclude 
anybody—but if I were reduced to a choice between the man 
who could stand this educational test and the man who could 
not—if I must exclude one or the other—it would be the man 
with such a literary qualification as the bill provides, for he may 
lead a vicious life, while the man who works with his hands can 
not lead other than a useful because an industrious life. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, Will the gentleman allow 
me a question? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that out of 500,000 immigrants who can read, the aver- 
age of good citizenship would be less than in 500,000 who can 
not read? That is the educational test; and if you are right, 
then our whole theory of popular education is an entire failure. 
[Loud applause.] 

Mr. COCKRAN. I am perfectly willing to meet the gentle- 
man’s question. I do not say that 500,000 men who can not 
read are necessarily better than 500,000 men who can; but I 
do say this, that the chances or probabilities of vicious lives are 
greater among men who can live by their wits than among men 
who must live by their hands. [Applause.}] The man who 
must work for his bread can not be dangerous to peace and 
morals, for he can not support life without exercising and 
practicing the virtues that are always important forces for 
promoting the moral and material welfare of a nation. 

The man who can work and do nothing else is fitted to join 
that throng of 200,000 for which the State of Texas is looking. 
He must delve in the cellars of Boston, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KELIHER] has described; he must plough 
furrows in western fields; he must construct railroads and 
pave highways; above and beyond all, when he is perform- 
ing this primary labor upon the bosom of the earth, without 
which no higher labor could find any opportunity of exercising 
its skill, he is lifting an American laborer on his shoulders to 
a higher plane of employment, where he can command higher 
wages. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
five minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand that there are only five 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I am much obliged to the gentleman. There 
are thirteen minutes remaining, but as I understand gentlemen 
are anxious to address the committee, and as I have already 
discussed this question to some extent when the naturalization 
bill was before the House, I shall not now ask an extension of 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes a member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cockran] says that wherever you find men who are 
industrious, you find men who are honest and lawabiding and 
worthy of admission to our shores. If his logic is correct and 
is carried out to its legitimate analysis, then he would break 
down and repeal the Chinese-exclusion act and let every man 
from the Orient invade this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BURNETT. My time is too short. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I am speaking of the white races. 
a racial question involved. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman can not deny that the China- 
man is an industrious man and an honest man, and yet does he 
favor the admission of Chinese laborers? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I admit; but there may be a racial reason 
for excluding people from this country. 

Mr. BURNETT. I hope the gentleman will not undertake to 
make a speech in my time, because I did not in his, and my time 
is so limited that I can not yield further. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I do not want to be misrepresented. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am not misrepresenting the gentleman. 
The gentleman undertakes to dodge it, and there is no dodging 
the result of his proposition. [Applause.] He knows what he 
said, and this House knows. If his proposition is a correct one, 
the man who comes with a Buddhist bible and undertakes to 
tear down the Christian churches of this country and to erect 
the temples of Buddha on their ruins is a desirable addition to 
the population of our land. The juggernaut of commercialism 
is being-erected by that same body of men who to-day are trying 
to crush out American laborers with illiterate foreign labor, and 
for the Sermon on the Mount they would substitute the philosophy 
of Confucius. I appeal to you of the South, you of the land 
which has been baptized in the blood of your ancestors and of 
your brothers in their struggle for our white civilization, the 
land which so far has been kept free from contamination, to 
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keep it spotless as a goodly heritage for your children. [Ap- 
plause.] Why, gentlemen, I would read, if I had time, a clip- 
ping from one of the daily papers showing that in one of the 
towns of North Carolina within the last few days a band of 
Italians terrorized that town, and the police and citizenship 
had to be called out and the town placed under martial law. 

Gentlemen of the South, we believe that we have partially 
solved one race question. We believe that by the help of the 
eternal God and our own intelligence the race problem with 
which we have had to contend is to a very great extent settled; 
but if you allow this horde of Italians, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Syrians, Bohemians, and others of that class to come in great 
numbers, then you are giving us a greater race problem than 
that which your intelligence and your patriotism have already 
solyed. I appeal to you, gentlemen, not to allow that day to 
come. There is not a man living who understands the colored 
man in the South like the southern white man. That colored 
man recognizes the Caucasian as his superior; but there is not 
a negro in the South but what thinks that the “dago,” as he 
calls him, is his inferior, and when the two races meet in 
great numbers, there will be the devil to pay. [Great applause.] 

Gentlemen, this is a serious proposition. I have nothing 
against foreigners. Many of the best friends I have are for- 
eigners. Just a few months ago I appointed to Annapolis a 
splendid young German from one of my counties, after having 
first tendered the place to an excellent young Jew of my own city. 
But why is it that the desirable immigration from northwestern 
Europe is ceasing to come to our borders? It has been shown 
by those who have been investigating the conditions there that 
the very decrease in the splendid immigration from northwest- 
ern Europe has been brought about by the influx of Italians, 
Syrians, Austrians, Hungarians, and others from that part 
of Europe. [Applause.] The immigrant from northwestern 
Europe is not illiterate. Of the Germans only about 4 per cent 
of those over 14 years of age are unable to read and write: of 
the Irish and Scotch, only about 3 per cent, and of the English 
and Scandinavian only about 1 per cent, while of the South 
Italians more than 56 per cent can not even read their own 
language. 

Gentlemen try to deceive the southern farmer into wanting 
Italians for work on the farm. Who ever heard of a dago 
doing well on the farm? You will find them herding together 
in the cities, running push carts and fruit stands and hand 
organs, and crowding together in tenement houses, breeding 
disease and sending forth the seeds of death upon every passing 
breeze. 

You all remember that when yellow fever was devastating 
New Orleans the papers were full of statements as to how the 
Italians were concealing its victims in their ranks, and hiding 
their dead from those who would stay the progress of the ter- 
rible disease. 
ri incon do you call that class of people a desirable popu- 
ation 

The real farmers among the Italians are from northern 
Italy, and as only 14 per cent of them are illiterate, but few 
would be excluded by this bill. 

Let us see what is really the provision of the bill about which 
gentlemen rant and rave like they were mad. 

ere is that part of the section providing for the educational 
test: 

Sec. 38. That no alien over 16 years of age physically capable of 
reading shall be admitted to the United States until he has proved to 
the satisfaction of the proper inspection officers that he can read Eng- 
lish or some other language or dialect, and the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor is hereby authorized and directed to prescribe from time to 
time such methods and rules as he may think best for the purpose 
of testing the ability of such immigrants to read: Provided, Haat an 
admissible alien over 16 years of age, or a person now or heredfter 
in the United States of like age, may bring in or send for his wife, his 
mother, his grandmother, his affianced wife, his father who is over 
55 years of age, or his grandfather, if they are otherwise admissible, 
whether they are able to read or not; and such rsons shall be per- 
mitted to land: Provided further, That a daughter not exceeding 21 
years of age or a son not exceeding 18 years of age, otherwise admis- 
sible, if accompanying an admissible alien father or mother, shall be 
permitted to land whether said daughter or son is able to read or not. 


Can gentlemen say that there is anything unreasonable in 
that? . 

A few weeks ago the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET], in a speech on this floor, sneered at the illiteracy in the 
district of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hopkins]. Mr. 
Chairman, we have many illiterates all over the South, both 
white and black. Our people are poor. A little more than a 
generation ago we emerged from one of the most terrible wars 
that ever drenched any land with the blood of its sons. The 
old Confederate soldier came hobbling home to find wreck and 
destruction on every side and starvation staring him and his 
family in the face. But with nothing but his faith in the 
eternal God and his own unconquered will and energy he went 
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to work to recover his ruined fortunes. He had nothing with 
which to educate even his own children, and yet the vicissitudes 
of war had thrust upon him the duty of educating not only 
his own, but also those of his former slaves. This duty he has 
striven and struggled to perform without a murmur. 

The white people of the South have paid 90 per cent of the 
taxes, and yet the colored man has had an equal share of these 
taxes in the education of his children. 

Now, if the gentleman from New York has spoken truly when 
he taunted us with illiteracy in the South, will you representa- 
tives of a southern constituency, by your votes, aid in bringing 
in a third race of illiterates to be educated by your poor, strug- 
gling constituents? 

Is it fair to the poor farmer, the blacksmith, or the mechanic 
to tax their little homes to educate the children of the dago, 
while our own native-born sons and daughters are growing up 
in ignorance? 

Gentlemen, these Poles, Hungarians, Syrians, and Italians are 
not the ones who send you here. The proof shows that many 
of them do not become citizens or taxpayers, but that as soon 
as they accumulate a little money they either return with it 
or send it back to their native land. It has been shown that 
to Hungary alone more than $50,000,000 was sent last year from 
this country. Most of them do not try to assimilate with our 
people, but they are taught by their priests and their ministers 
from the very hour they land on our shores not to renounce or 
forget their allegiance to the fatherland. 

Not so with the English, the German, and other people from 
northwestern Europe. They come seeking homes for themselves 
and their families. I have many of them in Cullman County, in 
my district, and they are an honest, intelligent, and industrious 
citizenship. Such as they are I welcome to our country, and 
only wish we had more of them. They have made Cullman 
County to blossom as the rose, and I am proud of them. They 
are my friends, and I rejoice in their friendship. They have 
made “our country their country, our people are their people, 
and our God is their God.” They have cast their lots beneath 
southern skies; on Alabama soil they have erected their homes, 
and as an Alabamian I bid them welcome. 

But, gentlemen, they are very different from the dirty Bo- 
hemian who vends decayed bananas and pushes a hand organ 
on the streets of our cities. 

Not all Italians are illiterate or bad, and I would not exclude 
them merely because of their name. 

As good a friend as I have in my home city was born be- 
neath Italian skies. So excellent a character does he bear that 
he is a member of one of the secret orders to which I myself 
belong, and, as a brother, I am glad to meet and greet him; 
and were all Italians like Mike Costa, I would never raise my 
voice against their admission. But I have no doubt but that 
he would join me in my desire to shut out the illiterate hordes 
from entering our sunny South. I do not subscribe to the doc- 
trine of America for Americans alone. To those who come 
to help build up our national wealth, and at the same time to 
help elevate and adorn our citizenship, I say, throw wide the 
doors. But to those who come with the Black Hand or the 
Mafia, or who come to take away our wealth to build up for- 
eign lands, I say, shut and bar the gates. [Great applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, who is it that wants them? It is not the labor- 
ing man, for he has expressed his views in no uncertain sound. 
I will here insert in the Recorp resolutions passed by the 
Federation of Labor and by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. They are as follows: 


[From proceedings of national convention of American Federation of 

Labor, held in Pittsburg, Pa., November 13 to 25, 1905, page 238.] 

A further check should be put upon assisted immigration. The law 
now permits the passage of an alien to be paid by any relative or 
“friend” living in this country. Every employer who wants to bring 
in cheap laborers is of course a “ friend” to them, or can find somebody 
to play the part. It is one of the readiest means of evading the con- 
tract-labor law. ‘The privilege of paying the passage of others should be 
restricted to the nearest relatives—fathers, mothers, and children, 
brothers and sisters, husbands and wives. 

In accordance with the views here outlined, we recommend that you 
authorize your officers to use all honorable means for the amendment 
of our rae |e ee laws, so as to exclude persons physically unfit, to 
check the evil of assisted immigration, to in uce an educational test, 
and to provide that ports of entry shall be confined to those on the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Resolution passed by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen at its 
seventh biennial convention, held at Buffalo, N. Y., May, 1905. 

Whereas the Republican party platforms of 1896 and 1900 contained 
planks favoring the further restriction of immigration; and 

Whereas the Representatives of that party ve been in complete 
contro! of the Congress of the United States for the past ten years, and 
have failed to carry out these pledges: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in seventh biennial 
convention assembled, at Buffalo, N. Y., this 24th day of May, 1905, That 
we criticise the Representatives of the Republican party in Congress 
for their fallure to make 
for a further restriction o; 


ood their pledges with regard to legislation 
immigration. 


It is not the farmers who want them, for in their latest na- 
tional congress they spoke out in the resolution which I here 
insert in the RECORD: 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the importance of further 
judicious regulation of immigration, and in particular demand the en- 
actment of a law raising the present head tax upon immigrants and 
excluding absolutely immigrants of poor physique and those unable to 
read in some language. 

The test in the bill now under consideration meets just the 
proposition stated in this resolution, and yet gentlemen repre- 
senting farmers are trying to defeat it. Under the rule adopted 
for consideration of this bill there can be no record vote. 

In my opinion this rule was brought in by the enemies of the 
educational test with the deliberate purpose of allowing gentle- 
men to oppose the educational test without their constituents 
finding it out, and I fear that there are some voting against a 
restricted immigration that will be denying it before five years 
shall have come and gone. 

It is not because I look down upon the man who can not read 
that I favor this bill. Many of the best friends that I ever 
had were totally illiterate. But, Mr. Chairman, they were 
reared in the midst of American civilization, and from their 
youth up have drank of the fountain of liberty and have eaten 
the fruits of American freedom. 

The report of the Commissioner of Immigration shows that 
during the last fiscal year 1,026,499 immigrants landed on our 
shores, and up to the Ist of June of this year more than 950,000 
landed, so that the number this year will be even greater than 
that of last. Think of it, gentlemen: Nearly two and a quarter 
millions of foreigners landing on our shores in two years. Of 
the 1,026,499 landing last year, 239,091 could not even read their 
own language. 

Nearly all these illiterates came from Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Russia, and other eastern and southeastern European countries. 
Think of it, gentlemen, and say whether the future American 
citizenship is to be made up of such as these—people who have 
no idea of our American system of government and are totally 
unable to prepare themselves for the duties of American voters. 
Already there are 5,000,000 foreign males in America of yoting 
age out of an entire voting population of about 16,000,000. 
Then what will it be if the present rate of increase continues 
for ten years more? 

Mr. Chairman, we now have the opportunity of at least miti- 
gating the evil of too many undesirable immigrants, and if we 
let this opportunity pass it may pass forever, for as the tre- 
mendous tide of immigration piles up higher and higher, repre- 
sentatives of a free people become enthralled by the environ- 
ments till they dare not lift their voice or cast their vote in the 
interest of a free republic. 

Again, I ask who is it that is wanting this horde of illiter- 
ates? I answer, the steamship companies in their greed for the 
passage fees, the railroad companies in their greed for the trans- 
portation fees, the large manufacturing companies in their de- 
sire to destroy respectable wages to the intelligent laborer, and 
a few large farmers who can live in ease and luxury with their 
families in the cities while their managers corral the ignorant 
laborer on the farm. 

Gentlemen, in my district the small farmer has to “bed and 
board” his white laborer in his own household. He sleeps in 
the bed with the farmer’s sons and eats at the table with his 
wife and his daughters. So long as that laborer is a decent 
Caucasian, that is all right; but where is the poor white man 
that wants the dirty Syrian to thus share his home? These 
poorer constituents are the men, gentlemen, that need our pro- 
tection. Your pockets are not filled with telegrams from these 
poor farmers protesting against this legislation, but, gentlemen, 
while they and their children, and perhaps their wives, are try- 
ing to support themselves by honest toil, they are expecting us 
to protect them, and by the help of their God I intend to try 
to do it so far as in me lies. [Great applause.] 

I would not close the doors of our Republic against those who 
on account of religious or political persecution are refugees to 
our shores, whether they can read or not, and hence I most 
cheerfully supported the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan to let such as these in without applying the educa- 
tional test. I say to such as they: “Come over and cast your 
lots in free America, where every man can worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience.” [Applause.] But, 
Mr. Chairman, I do not want to go further and make America 
the dumping ground for the millions of illiterates who come here 
merely to fill their pockets with American gold and then return 
to their home country to enjoy it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have not discussed at great length the effect 
of this unrestricted immigration on American labor, for other 
gentlemen have elaborated on this phase of the case. The labor 
unions in my district are not very strong, but those we have are 
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of as fine a class of citizenship as any in the land, and I am 
glad to say that they are all my friends, and I am one of those 
who believe that the laborer is worthy of his hire whether he 
follows the plow, drives the plane, mines the coal, or smelts 
the ore. 

Just before every election the Republican party has orated 
its lungs out in appeals for the protection of American labor 
against the pauper labor of Europe, and my greatest complaint 
against organized labor is that it has listened too often to those 
siren notes. 

Now, gentlemen, you have the chance to make good. Either 
do it or let the brand of hypocrisy stand forth on your brow. 
Within the last few days Republicans on this floor have talked 
in pathetic strains of the rights of the workingman, and now, 
when you can escape a record yote, you are trying to stab him 
from behind. Your President in his message has advised the 
literary test. The platform of 1896 on which you defeated that 
real friend of the workingman, William J. Bryan [applause], 
declared, “ We demand that the immigration laws be thoroughly 
enforced and so extended as to exclude from entrance to the 
United States those who can neither read nor write.” Gentle- 
men, did you mean that when you said it, or was it only hypo- 
critical cant to catch the workingman's vote? If you meant it, 
you have now the chance to make your promise good. If you 
did not mean it, you stand before the American people convicted 
of deliberate falsehood by your own words and deeds. This 
day will tell the tale. Choose ye whom ye will serve.” [Great 
applause.] 

I have witnessed to-day what I had expected never to see. 
The Speaker of the House, on a nonpartisan question, on a 
question of great and serious import to the American people, 
lobbying on the floor of the House of Representatives for the 
defeat of a just and wholesome bill. 

On account of his great influence and high official character, 
he is followed by men of his party who, flying in the face of 
their own intelligent consciences, and of their own platform 
declarations, seek to strike a death blow to this important bill. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I would not put one single obstacle in the 
progress of legitimate commercial development and prosperity. 
The town in which I live is moving upward by leaps and bounds, 
and I am proud of it. There is no city in the State except 
Birmingham which is making such rapid strides, and I would 
be fhe last man to stay its onward march. 

Yet I would rather see it forever nestling amid sylvan oaks, 
only known as the pretty village beside the Coosa, rather than 
see it built up on the ruins of the civilization of our fathers. 
[Loud applause.] 

As yet the influx of illiterate aliens to the South has been so 
small that we have felt but little evil effects from it, and if 
the present exodus from the slums of western and southwestern 
Europe were but a temporary expedient to meet urgent demands 
for more toilers, then the danger would not be so great. But, 
gentlemen, we are legislating for posterity, and while the evil 
fruits may not be seriously felt while you and I live, yet if 
this march of illiterates to American shores continue, your 
children and mine will pronounce anathemas upon us who 
might have checked it and saved them the evils they will feel. 
Other Members from the South may do as they please. I am 
no man’s conscience keeper but my own, but, gentlemen, as for 
me, I would vote for this bill if I knew it would be my political 
death knell, and trust to posterity to write my just epitaph and 
to make my vindication. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes another member of 
the committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire to an- 
swer the statement of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bun- 
NETT], my colleague on the committee, in relation to the Italian 
as an immigrant to the South, by reading a telegram from Mr. 
Leroy Percy, of Greenville, Miss. I do not know Mr. Percy, 
but the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wit1ams] tells me he 
is a man of the highest character. He says: 

GREENVILLE, MISS., June 1}, 1906. 
W. S. BENNET, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Work over 4,000 acres in cotton with Italian labor from north Italy. 
Have worked them seven years. They are industrious, law-abiding, 
thrifty; make 30 per cent more cotton than best negro labor. Con- 
sider It the most desirable immigration for this section. 

LEROY PERCY. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that those men are from north Italy? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 


Mr. BENNET of New York. I can not yield, I have only five 
minutes. Now, I want to answer the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts in what he said about poverty in the city coming from 
immigration. The gentleman himself made a speech on the 
14th of March in this House, and here is what he said: 

It is foolish to say that these im 
and become charges —.— the 8 8 a ore, —.— 
315,000 immigrants settled in New York State last year, one year's 
importation alone, and yet only 12,000 aliens, all told, are in the 
penal and charitable institutions of the State. In Pennsylvania less 
than 6,000 aliens, all told, are in charitable or penal institutions, and 
yet 210.000 last year alone settled In Pennsylvania. I think that we 
must accept the fact as demonstrated ond doubt that those people 
. At an Pennsylvania and stay in New York on account of economic 

Now, the gentleman has not said very much about his chart. 
That is “before taking.” I want to call his attention to 
“after taking,” and he will find in the census of 1900 that the 
illiteracy among those born abroad and settlihg here had de- 
creased to 12 per cent, and then if he will look at the same 
document he will find on page cvi, part 1, of the Census, that 
out of 30,000 white persons over 10 years of age born of native 
parentage 5.7 per cent were illiterate, while among the whites 
of the same age born of foreign parents it was only 1.6 per 
cent that were illiterate. That is, the children of native parents 
here, the children of our own, are nearly 4 per cent more illit- 
erate than the children of foreigners. He will find further 
that while the white parents, native born, kept their children 
in school 65 per cent of the time, the white parents of foreign 
birth kept their children in school 71 per cent of the time. 

The gentleman talks about bigotry. I haven't time to go into 
it, but if you will read that letter you received this morning 
from Rey. C. E. Redeker you will see that he says the immi- 
grant is coming in to build a beer garden in every back yard. 
That man’s parents were born in Germany. I have no sym- 
pathy with the man who comes over here and after he comes 
across the gang plank says, “Thank God I am in America; 
5 for Americans; put up the bars.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER] had been as vigorous and enterprising and in- 
dustrious to give this House and the country some information 
pertinent to the question before the House as he has been to 
slur the membership of the House and impugn the motives of 
the gentlemen of the House who have differed with him in opin- 
ion, we might have had some information on the great question 
involved in the mighty question of immigration. But he has 
seen fit to come into the House and attack every man who was 
in favor of this amendment by assailing his motives, while he 
himself presented a dense ignorance upon every question con- 
nected with the whole transaction. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, a long experience In life has taught me 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 5 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly not. A long experience in 
life has taught me to beware of the men who always impugn 
the motives of others. I have been taught to fear that possibly 
their own mode of life has had something to do with their opin- 
ions of their neighbors. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I beg the gentleman from 
Ohio will not talk that way. I very much resent his language. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly the gentleman does. I should 
regret if after I had made such an effort as I have he should 
not appreciate it. [Laughter.] But the gentleman ought to 
remember that men who differ with him in opinion have some- 
thing of patriotism, something of intelligence, and something of 
fair play about them. One of the gentlemen on the other side 
has said that if we proceed upon this line of discussion and 
operation we shall repeal the Chinese-exclusion act. Let me 
say to the gentleman that if you apply the doctrine of this bill 
to the Chinese-exclusion act hundreds of thousands of China- 
men will come over, and under a competitive examination the 
gentleman from Massachusetts could not get a position as a 
common-school teacher in comparison with the literary test that 
would be applied in these cases. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are the least illiterate of all the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The least illiterate of all nations, and 
yet we exclude them. I voted for it and I would vote to con- 
tinue it, and I would like to apply it to some other locations on 
the map of the world. 

But the test of illiteracy is purely a misfortune and an injury 
rather than a benefit. I have spoken on this subject in the 
House before, and I brought before the House a proposition 
which involyed this. There never was a great crime attempted 
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against good government in this country or in any other country 
by a man who could not read and write. There never was a 
murder of a President of the United States which was not com- 


mitted by an educated man. There was not a conspiracy 
against this Government in 1861 by any men who could not read 
and write and who could not pass an examination under this 
bill. What is the use of telling the people of the country that 
the ignorant men are the dangerous men in this or any other 
country? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. May I ask the gentleman 
a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. If those are the gentle- 
man’s views, why did he vote for the educational test on March 
2, 1897? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 1897? I don’t think I did. I made a 
speech against the educational test. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, The gentleman voted to 
pass it over the President’s veto. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I may have voted for a bill which con- 
tained an educational test, but it was, if at all, a choice of evils. 
The gentleman must not interrupt me. I voted against the 
educational test in the bill to admit the Territory of Hawaii 
and the Territory of Alaska, and I have always voted against 
it, and I do not believe that I voted for the educational test. I 
may have voted for a bill that had the educational test in it 
after I found it impossible to exclude it, as I may do in the 
present case. What is the purpose in view of this amendment? 
The purpose of this amendment is to ascertain how much of 
truth there is in a series of charges that have been made and 
which this committee have been silent upon. How much is 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Debate has been exhausted. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Ohio to strike out and insert the amend- 
ment which the Clerk reported at the beginning of the reading. 
Without objection, the Clerk will again report the amendment. 

There was no objection; and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr, KEIFER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. KEIFER. I make the point that we may have a separate 
vote on this—that is, that we divide it so as to have a motion 
put first on striking out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules of the Hous, the Chair 
will state to the gentleman, a motion to strike out and insert 
is not divisible. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Bennet of New York) the Chair reported—ayes 123, noes 136. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN appointed as tellers Mr. GROSVENOR and Mr. 
GARDNER of Massachusetts. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 128, 
noes 116. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. In accordance with the special order 
adopted by the House, the committee will now rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Watson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill S. 4403, the 
immigration bill, and in accordance with the order adopted by 
the House reported the same back, together with an amend- 
ment thereto in the nature of a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the third reading 
of the Senate bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it is late in the 
session and this legislation is important, I move that the House 
ask for a conference on the immigration bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that the House ask for a conference on 
the immigration bill. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. Howl of New Jersey, Mr. BENNET of New 
York, and Mr. Ruppert. 


The question is on the amendment of the 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its d:sagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 88) for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or delete- 
rious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulation 
of traffic therein, and for other purposes, had agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HEYBURN, Mr. 
McCumber, and Mr. LATIMER as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


DURANGO, COLO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (S. 2188) granting to the city of Durango, in the 
State of Colorado, certain lands therein described for water 
reservoirs, with House amendments disagreed to. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

GAME BIRDS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
19190) to protect birds and their eggs in game and bird pre- 
serves, with a Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. BUTLER of Tennessee was granted 
leave of absence for ten days, on account of important business. 

Mr. BIRDSALL was granted leave of absence indefinitely, on ac- 
count of important business. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia was discharged from the further consideration of Sen- 
ate resolution No. 29, and the same was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. S 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the naval appro- 
priation bill amendment in relation to Port Royal—amendment 
No. 13. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 6493. An act to authorize the city of Buffalo, N. V., to con- 
struct a tunnel under Lake Erie and Niagara River, to erect and 
maintain an inlet pier therefrom, and to construct and maintain 
filter beds for the purpose of supplying the city of Buffalo with 
pure water; and 

S. R. 68. Joint resolution expressing sympathy of the people 
of the United States with the Hebrews on account of the mas- 
sacres of members of their race in Russia. 

Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

II. R. 18198. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 19680. An act directing the Secretary of War to cause 
an examination and survey to be made of Coney Island channel; 

II. R. 13372. An act to authorize the cutting, sawing into lum- 
ber, and sale of timber on certain lands reserved for the use of 
the Menominee tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin; and 

H. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish a certain gun carriage to the mayor of the city of 
Ripley, Lauderdale County, Tenn. 

II. R. 5998. An act creating the Mesa Verde National Park; 

H. R. 12086. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the Washington and Western Maryland Railroad 
Company ;” 

H. R. 9528. An act to reimburse Fred Dickson for the loss of 
his tools through the fire which destroyed the engine house at 
Fort Duschesne, Utah, on September 19, 1902; 

H. R. 18443. An act to amend the act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii, approved April 30, 1900; 

H. R. 11029. An act to authorize the holding of a regular 
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term of the district and circuit courts of the United States for 
the western district of Virginia in the city of Big Stone Gap, Va.; 

H. R. 13106. An act granting to the Batesville Power Company 
right to erect and construct canal and power stations at Lock 
and Dam No. 1, upper White River, Arkansas; 

II. R. 15506. An act authorizing the patenting 1 certain 
lands to school district No. 57, Nez Perces County, Idaho; 

II. R. 19431. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
the Mississippi River between the counties of Stearns and 
Sherburne, in the State of Minnesota ; 

II. R. 19756. An act to amend section 2844 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and to provide for an authenti- 
cation of inyoices of merchandise shipped to the United States 
from the Philippine Islands; A 

H. R. 17411. An act for the resurvey of certain townships in 
the State of Nebraska; 

H. R. 19916. An act withdrawing from entry certain public 
lands in Chouteau County, Mont., and leasing the same to. the 
board of trustees of the Montana College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; 

II. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution amending section 2 of joint 
resolution approved July 1, 1902, construing the act of June 27, 
1890, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7065. An act to amend section 858% of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 

II. R. 5681. An act for the relief of John Lewis Young; 

H. R. 9854. An act to authorize the board of supervisors of 
Sunflower County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Sunflower 
River; 

H. J. Res. 21. Joint resolution authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint a commission to examine and report 
upon a route for the construction of a free and open waterway 
to connect the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware bays; 

H. R. 19566. An act to authorize the Coraopolis and Osborne 
Bridge Company to construct a bridge over the Ohio River; 

H. R. 9528. An act to reimburse Fred Dickson for loss of his 
tools through the fire which destroyed the engine house at Fort 
Duchesne on September 19, 1902; and 

H. R. 19850. An act to authorize the Monongahela Connecting 
Railroad Company to construct a bridge across the Monongahela 
River in the State of Pennsylvania. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 16953. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13543. An act for the protection and regulation of the 
fisheries: of Alaska. 


MINORITY BEPORT ON GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
extend the time for the filing of the minority report of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on the general deficiency bill until 
noon to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Chair will announce that at the session 
beginning at 8 o'clock after the recess the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DALZELL] will please act as Speaker. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now take 
a recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
85 minutes p. m.) the House took à recess until 8 o'clock this 
evening. 


AFTER RECESS. 


The recess haying expired, the House was called to order by 
Mr. DALZELE, Speaker pro tempore. 


COLLECTION OF THE REVENUES. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 19750) to amend 
the act to simplify the collection of the revenues. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 


York moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 19750. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Capron in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 19750) to amend an act entitled “An pre to simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of revenues.“ proved 
10, 1890, as amended by the act entitled “An act to th e revenue 2 5 
the Government and to encourage the industries of the United States,” 
approved July 24, 1897. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCreary] is recognized. [Applause.] 


[Mr. McCLEHARY of Minnesota addressed the committee. 
See Appendiix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. LOUDENSLAGER having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that 
the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 
13193) to prohibit the killing of wild birds and wild animals 
in the District of Columbia, disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. MARTIN as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concu * 
That the President be ny SN to return the bill (S. 3028) granting 
an increase of pension t elen C. Sanderson. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 7099) to amend section 2871 
of the Revised Statutes, disagreed to by the House of Represent- 
atives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. MALLORY as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 7. An act to provide a seal for the United States com- 
missioners ; 

H. R. 9721. An act to amend section 5481 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States ; 

H. R. 10074. An act in relation to contracts with the District 
of Columbia ; 

H. R. 11501. An act to amend an act to provide for circuit 
and district courts of the United States at Albany, Ga.; 

H. R. 15078, An act granting to the Ocean Shore Railway 
Company a right of way for railroad purposes across Pigeon 
Point light-house reseryation, in San Mateo County, Cal.; 

H. R. 17945. An act authorizing the Berderland Coal Company 
to construct a bridge across Tug Branch of Big Sandy River; 

E H. R. 19374. An act to prohibit shanghaiing in the United 
tates ; 

H. R. 12252. An act for the relief of the heirs at law of Mas- 
salon Whitten, deceased; and 

H. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to deliver to the Southern Historical Society certain un- 
identified battle flags. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(I. R. 20266) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the 
condemnation of lands or easements needed in connection with 
works of river and harbor improvement at the expense of per- 
sons, companies, or corporations,” approved May 16, 1906. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution without amendment: 

House concurrent resolution 36. 


Resolved by the House o th E (the Senate concurring) 
That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, reques 
to return to the House of Representatives H. R. 18668, “ act rati- 
fying and confirming soldiers’ P additional homestead entries heretofore 
made and allowed upon lands embraced in what was formerly the 
Columbia Indian Reservation, in the State of Washington.” 


COLLECTION OF THE REVENUES. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Hunr]. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, among the many questions re- 
lating to the betterment of the country that have been brought 
before Congress from time to time I fain would call the atter- 
tion of the House to a bill (H. R. 12318) which was introduced 
by myself January 18, 1906, and a favorable report made 


1906. 


thereon by the Committee on Labor April 12, 1906, having for 
its object the abrogation of the interstate-commerce law as at 
present applied to convict-made goods, thereby affording to the 
different States and Territories the right to inhibit the shipping 
of convict-made goods within the confines of any State or Terri- 
tory. In short, to strengthen the power of the State and assist 
in aiding it so far as the Federal power is concerned. 

At the present time any State of the Union may pass an act to 
prevent the products of its penal institutions from being sold 
in competition with the honest manufacturer and the citizen 
merchant, both of whom are taxed directly to maintain law and 
order and also taxed indirectly to maintain the families of 
felons, while the State itself, under the guise of reforming its 
criminal classes, actually enters into the business of making 
and offering for sale the products of its prisons, in some cases 
actually turning its convicts over to syndicates who in turn sell 
the labor of its prison birds to others that may be in search of 
cheap labor that will not strike—aye, that will not by sentence 
of the State dare to call its master into question or to even 
grumble at the grievous grind imposed by corporations that have 
no more interest in the reformation of the unfortunates con- 
tracted to their care than they have in the outcome of the 
convict corpse buried by the roadside. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that while the penitentiary sys- 
tems of our country are organized ostensibly for the purpose of 
converting its convicts into good citizens, they are really being 
exploited by politicians whose only desire is to juggle figures 
and frame up a few facts to fool the people, and after doing so 
pride themselves in showing what they are pleased to call a 
balance in favor of the State and exult in being able to show 
that their several penitentiaries are self-supporting. 

In 1898 a commission was established by act of Congress and 
submitted its report, a portion of which I will place in the 
Recorp in order to show the necessity of legislating along the 
lines proposed by House bill 12318: 


[Report of the Industrial oe ett: — prison labor. 1900. Pages 
0 15. 

After a careful consideration of the subject in all its phases, as pre- 
sented in numerous rts, of the testimony and recommendations 
that have been submitted, of the present systems of gp ei convicts, 
and the conditions that culminated in the adoption o ose systems, 
the Commission feels warranted in arriving at the following conclu- 
sions: 


nd. The State should have a 
ment, reformation, and employment of the prisoners, as well 
d ition of the products of their industry. 

. The employment of prisoners in productive labor does, of ne- 
ze ity, result in competition of seme character with free labor and 
ustry. 

Fourth. The employment of prisoners with the Intention of produc- 
ing revenue, either for the State exclusively or for private individuals 
or corporations and the State jointly, tends to the greatest competition 
with free labor. 

Fifth. That a system of employing prisoners for the purpose of pro- 
ducing revenue has a tendency to detract from the punitive, reforma- 
tory, and disciplinary features of the prisons. 

Vieth. The employment of prisoners in the production of supplies for 
the maintenance of State, county. municipal institutions and the 
support of Inmates of same, or in work on the public buildings or roads, 
tends to the least direct competition with free labor, 

Seventh. Of the various systems of employing convicts, those under 
which private individuals or corporations are interested have resulted 
in procuring the greatest revenue to the State. 

Eighth. No system of employing convicts, however wise in concep- 
tion and however carefully guarded, can be entirely free from the dan- 
ger of-abuses in management, 

Ninth. The most desirable system for employing convicts is one 
which provides primarily for the punishment and reformation of the 
prones and the least competition with free labor, and, secondarily, for 
the revenue, 

Tenth. In order to harmonize the antagonistic interests of the dif- 
ferent States it is essential that the industrial operations of all the 
penal, reformatory, and eleemosyna institutions in each should be 
under the supervision of a central office. 

Eleventh. The adoption of laws embraeing the above principles has 
been retarded by the prevailing industrial. economic, social, and cli- 
matic conditions in many of the States. These conditions are so di- 
versified, and the industrial, moral, and educational possibilities of 
the prison population differ so widely im the several States that the 
Commission is of the opinion that it is APESE HERDIN for all of them 
to adopt a uniform law for the employment of prisoners. The neces- 
sity for uniform legislation Is, however, fully realized; it Is the only 
permanent remedy for the abuses that exist under the systems now 
prevailing and for the abatement of competition with free labor. 

The Commission accordingly submits the following general provisions 
of law, mainly from New York statutes, which are in harmony with 
the above conclusions, and recommends that all, or such of them as 
may be ible, shall be embodied in the laws of the different States, 
with such additional provisions as to management as may be necessary 
to meet the prevailing social conditions: 

PROPOSED PROVISIONS OF LAWS REGULATING EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS. 


“ Within ten days after the passage of this act the governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint four persons, 
who shall be commissioned for the purpose of t act, to be called 
commissioners of prani who shall constitute the State commission 
of prisons; one of the persons so appointed shall hold his office for 
one year, one for two years, one for three years, one fpr four years, 
as indicated by the governor on making the nominations, and al 
nominations thereafter, except to ll vacancies, shall be made for four 


lute control of the care, punish- 
as the 
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years. Said commission shall have power to make and use an official 
seal and alter the same at pleasure. It shall be the duty of said com- 
mission to visit and inspect all institutions used for the detention of 
sane adults charged with or convicted of crime, or detained as wit- 
nesses or debtors; to ald in securing the just, humane, and economic 
administration of all said institutions su t to its Inspection; to 
aid in securing the erection of suitable buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of the inmates of such institutions, and to approve or reject plans 
for their construction or improvement; to e N the management 
of all institutions made sub; to the investigation of said commission 
and the conduct and efficiency of the officers or persons in charge with 
their management; to secure the best sanitary conditions of the build- 
ings and grounds of all such institutions, a to protect and preserve 
the health of the inmates; to collect statistical information in respect 
to the pro y, receipts, and expenditures of said institutions, the 
number and condition of the inmates thereof, and to ascertain and to. 
recommend such system of employing said inmates as may, in the 
opinion of said commission, be for the t interest of the public. 

“The proper authorities shall provide for and assign such com- 
mission suitable furnished rooms for its office and its place of meeting 
at the State capital, where it shall hold its meetings as often as once 
In three months. 

“The said commission shall annually elect one of its members as the 
8 — the peepee a and —— also 3 elect 3 8 

sall a record o Proceedings an rform such duties as 
Ale sion and = 


req of him by the commission by law, and he s 
receive a of $—— per annum; and sald commission may also 
appoint as og mg Sy and assistants of said commission and of the 
commissioners performance of their official duties a clerk, at the 
salary of $ „ general office assistant, at an annual salary of . 
and remove each and appoint a successor at any time; and the said 
commission is author to make rules and regulations for its meetings 
and the transaction of its business and also as to the manner in which 
reports to it shall be made and all matters shall be presented before it. 

Said commission or bed of said commissioners, or its secretary, if . 

ed to visit and inspect any of said insti 


igen thereto, and 
nformation it 


to which and provide 
blanks and forms upon which information shall be furnished in a clear, 
uniform, and prompt manner for the use of said commission. Said com- 
mission shall make an annual report to the legislature, or to the gov- 
ernor when the legislature is not in session, in which ft shall give the 
results of its work and such information as It deems proper relating to 
said institutions and its opinions and conclusions relating to the same. 
The warden of every prison, the superintendent or manager of every 
8 and k of every jail or other institution used for the 
etention of sane adults charged with or convicted of crime or detained 
as witnesses or debtors shall, on or before the Ist day of November in 
each and every year, report to the State commission o prisons the num- 
ber of male female presong charged with crime and awaiting trial 
the number conyicted of crime, the number detained as witnesses 
as debtors, in his custody on the Ist day of October last past, together 
with a statistical exhibit of the number of admissions, discharges, and 
deaths which have occurred within the past year, the nature of the 
charge, the of detention or sentence, and such other facts and 
8 as the men may uire. í 

“Any officer, superintendent, or employee of any of said penal insti- 
tutions who shall refuse to admit said . or any of said com- 
missioners or its secretary or other authorized agent for the purpose 
of visitation or Inspection, or shall refuse or neglect to furnish the in- 
formation requ by said commission or any member thereof, or its 
secretary, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject to a fine of 
$100 for each such refusal or neglect. The rights and powers hereby 
conferred may be enforced by an order of the supreme court. In mak- 
ing Investigations as herein empowered sald commission or any mem- 
ber thereof is hereby empowered to issue 5 process for the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of papers, to administer 
oaths, and to examine persons under oath, and to exercise the same 
powers as belong to referees appointed by the court. 

“The said commission shall have the further duty and authority to 
require the proper officials of the State and the political divisions 
thereof, and all public institutions of the State, and poltical divisions 
thereof, supported wholly or in part by the State or any political divi- 
sion thereof, to furnish to said commission annually estimates for each 
ensuing year of the amount of labor to be 2 by each, and of the 
articles which may be manufactured in penal institutions, required to 
be purchased for the use of the State or the political division or said 
institutions in their charge or management. All persons sentenced to 
the prisong reformatories, penitentiaries, or jails ín the State shall be 
employed for the State, or the political division thereof, or In prodne- 
tive industries for the benefit of the State, or the political division 
thereof, or for the use of public institutions owned or managed or con- 
trolled by the State, or the political diviston thereof, which shall be 
under rules and regulations for the distribution and diversification 
thereof, to be established by the State commission of prisons. The 
labor of the prisoners in the Institutions known as State peniten- 
tiaries, prisons, or reformatories, after the necessary labor for the 
manufacture of ali needed supplies for said institutions, shall be pri- 
marily devoted to the State and the construction and the care of the 
public buildings, roads, and institutions thereof, and secondly. to the 

ublic divisions of the State and public institutions thereof: and the 
abor of the prisoners in the institutions known as county jails, 
prisons, workhouses, or reformatories, after the necessa labor for 
and manufacture of all needed supplies for the same, shall primarily 
devoted to the counties, respectively, in which said institutiens are 
located, and the towns, cities, and villages therein, and to the con- 
struction and care of the publie bulldings, roads. and institutions there- 
of, and the manufacture of supplies for the public institutions of the 
counties or the political divisions therecf, and secondly, to the State 
and 3 Institutions thereof. 

It shall be the cun of the State commission of prisons to dis- 
tribute among the penal and reformatory institutions under its juris- 
diction the labor and industries assigned by the commission to said 
institutions, due regard being had to the location and convenience of 
the institutions to the other institutions to be supplied. The com- 
mission ef prisons shall annually cause to be procured and transmitted 
to the lh ture with its annual report a statement showing lu detall 
the amount and the quantity of each of the various articles manu- 
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factured in the several penal and reformatory institutions under its 
control, and the labor performed by the prisoners therein, and of the 
disposition thereof. 

“The officers of the State prison reformatories and penitentiaries, 
county jails, and other penal and reformatory institutions, respectively, 
are authorized and directed to cause to be manufactured by the pris- 
oners in the institution such articles as are needed and used therein, 
and also such as are uired by the State or political division thereof, 
and in the buildings, offices, and public institutions owned or managed 
and controlled by the State, including articles and materials to be 
used in the erection of the buildings and construction of roads. 

“All such articles manufactur in the institutions and not re- 

uired for use therein may be furnished to the State or to any political 
division thereof, or for or to any public institution owned or mana 
litical division thereof, at and 
determined as hereinafter pro- 


and controlled by the State, or any 
for such prices as shall be fixed an 

vided, upon the requisition of the proper officials, trustees, or man- 
agers thereof. No article so manufactured shall be purchased from 
any other source for the State or public institutions of the State or 
the political division thereof, unless said commission of prisons shail 
certify that the same can not be furnished npon such requisition, and 
no claim thereof shall be audited or paid without such certificate. 

“On or before October 1 of each year the proper officials of the 
State and the political divisions thereof, and of the institutions of the 
State, or the political divisions thereof, shall report to the said com- 
mission of prisons estimates for the ensuing year of the amount of 
supplies of different kinds required to be purchased by them that can 
be furnished by the penal and reformatory institutions of the State 
and the political divisions thereof. ‘The said commission is authorized 
to make regulations for said reports, to provide for the manner in which 
requisitions shall be made for supplies, and to provide for the proper 
diversification of the industries in said institutions. 

“The State commission of prisons shall fix and determine the prices 
at which all labor performed, and all articles manufactu and 
furnished to the State, or the political divisions thereof, or the public 
institutions thereof, shall be furnished, which prices shall be uniform 


to all. The prices shall be as near the usual market pe for such 
labor and pppu as W The State commission of prisons shall 
devise and furnish to all such institutions a proper form for such 


requisitions and the comptroller shall devise and furnish a proper 
system of accounts to be kept by all such Institutions. The State 
commission of prisons shall not, nor shall any other authority what- 
soever, make any contract by which the labor or time of any prisoner 
in any State prison, reformatory, penitentiary, or jail in this State, 
or the product or profit of his work, shall be contracted, let, farmed 
out, given, or sold to any gena. firm, association, or corporation ; 
except the prisoners in said penal or reformatory institutions may 
work for, and the products of their labor may be disposed pf, to the 
State or any political division thereof, or for or to any public institu- 
tion owned or managed and controlled by the State or any political 
divisions thereof. x 

“The superintendents, managers, and officials of all penal and 
reformatory institutions in the State shall, so far as practicable, 
cause all the prisoners in said institutions who are physically capable 
thereof to be employed at hard labor for not to exceed eight hours of 
each day, other than Sundays and public holidays; bnt such hard 
labor shall either be for the purpose of production of supplies for 
said institutions or for the State, or any political division thereof, or 
any public institution owned or — and controlled by the State, 
or any political division thereof, or for the purpose of industrial 
training and instruction, or partly for one and partly for the other 
of such abd te a 

“No appointment shall be made in any of the penal, reformatory, or 
eleemosynary institutions of this State on the pros of political 

artisanship; and any violation of this rule shall be sufficient cause 
or the removal from office of the officer committing such violation. 

“The said State commission of prisons shall have the further duty 
and anthority to direct the employment of such of the prisoners in the 
State and county penal and reformatory institutions, as they may 
deem desirable, in agricultural pursuits on the State or country lands, 
and the products of such labor shall be devoted to the support of the 
inmates of the public institutions of the State and of the counties or 
the political divisions thereof. 

“No machine, except machines operated by hand or foot power, shall 
be used in any of sald institutions in the manufacture of any goods, 
wares, articles, or things that are manufactured elsewhere in the State.” 

The Commission are of the ee that the nearest to complete 
remedy for the evils of convict-labor competition with the business and 
labor of the country would be the interdiction of interstate commerce 
in all goods, minerals, or materials in whole or in part the product of 
convict labor, supplemented by State legislation on the lines above 
Indicated. But in the absence of such legislation by all the States, 
and in order to protect such States as do adopt such legislation from 
the convict-labor competition of others, the most practicable step would 
be an act of Congress by which goods, minerals, or materials in whole 
or in part the product of convict labor, upon their arrival in any State 
would become fully subject to its laws. 

For if interstate trade in convict-made goods be not absolutely pro- 
hibited it would be of little use to recommend the foregoing law for 
the enactment by the States were it not ap ae by national 
legislation, which should, if possible, protect the States adopting such 
improved legislation from other States which may still proceed under 
the old system. There can be no reason, constitutional or economic, 
why the markets of one State, which has adopted the noncompetitive 
theory of convict labor, should be swamped by the product of the com- 
petitive convict labor of neighboring States. In fact, a condition of 
this sort would penalize a State for adopting such improved legisla- 
tion, as its markets would thereby become more completely the prey 
of the 5 convict labor of other States which might choose to 
profit by the situation; but, on the other hand, those States which 
still retain the money-making theory of conducting their convict labor 
should not complain of the competition of the other States retaining 
the same policy. There should, at the least, be national legislation to 
protect the States from the ees of conyict-made goods, so far 
as they protect their own markets against their own convict-labor 
competition, even if not interfering with interstate trade in such 
goods as to such States as themselves seek to profit by it. 

The Commission are of the opinion that it is both constitutional and 
possible to enact such a law, and that a simple statute which shall 
merely remove the Federal control of interstate trade in convict-made 
goods, so that they become subject, wherever found, to the general 
regulation of the State laws, would meet the case. A precedent can 
be found in the so-called “ Wilson Act” (U. S., 1890, ch. 728), applying 
to intoxicating liquors. We have already a statute forbidding Phe im- 
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portation of convict-made goods from foreign countries (U. S., 1890, 
ch. 1244, 51). Nothing remains but to protect the States, so far as 
they are fairly entitled to such protection, as against each other. The 
Commission would therefore recommend the passage by Congress of an 
act similar to that of August 8, 1890 (26 Stat. L., 313, ch. 728), sub- 
stituting the words “ minerals, or materials wholly or in part the 
product of convict labor,” for the words “all fermented, distilled, or 
other 56 ete. It seems probable that Congress would 
have the power such a statute as to ar article of interstate 
commerce whatever at its own discretion; certainly it has the power 
when the traffic in the commodities concerned obviously affects the 
health, safety, or general welfare of Stel people, as is the case in both 
9 iquors and conyict-made p . 

It would then be possible for the States to enact laws regulating or 
even prohibiting the sale of all convict-made goods, requiring bonds, 
licenses, labels, or other safeguards, which would apply also to the 
convict-made goods of other States. For an example of such a law 
see New York act of 1897 (general labor law), article 4; also Penal 
Code, section 384b. Summaries of similar laws in Ohlo (which were 
held unconstitutional in the absence of Federal legislation above rec- 
ommended), Indiana, Kentucky, and other States will be found in 
succeeding pages. 

James H. KYLE, Chairman, 

Bots PENROSE, 

JoHN J. GARDNER, 

WILLIAM LORIMER, 

JOHN C. BELL, 

THEOBALD OTJEN, 

LER LE, 

ANDREW L. Harris, 

ELLISON A. SMYTH, 

JOHN M. FARQUHAR, 

EUGENE D. CONGER, 

Tuomas W. PHILLIPS, 

M. D. RATCHFORD, 

JOHN L. KENNEDY, ~< 

ALBERT CLARK, 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Chairman, in quest of information relative to the annual 
amount of prison products placed upon the open market, I 
called upon the Commissioner of Labor, and while in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Neill, Commissioner of Labor, he told me that 
he would send a corps of men out to procure the desired infor- 
mation. He also told me that it was no easy matter to secure 
the necessary data, etc., on account of an unwillingness on the 
part of prison contractors, etc., not caring to make public what 
their sales or output was, so that any attempt to even approxi- 
mate the financial value of prison-made goods would be exceed- 
ingly difficult. The following communication will show the 
Labor Commissioner’s willingness to assist in ascertaining the 
information that will startle, if not surprise, the people of our 
country who, in the pressure of other interests, have for the 
moment overlooked the mercenary motives that at the present 
time obtains in the management of our penal institutions, not 
even to mention the damnable poison injected into the open mar- 
ket by the State becoming a competitor against the free and hon- 
est manufacturer. 

Mr. Chairman, the real injury consists not so much in the 
amount actually sold as it does by having this penitentiary 
product used as a club by the sharp-bargain business man to 
either force the free products to a lower price than would be 
done if the State did not contract its able-bodied convicts for a 
period of years and to furnish free of cost to the contractor the 
use of building, power, and light, and a thoroughly subdued 
slave for the miserable pittance of 45 cents per day. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF LABOR, 
Washington, February 19, 1906. 
Hon. Jonx T. Hunt, : i 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Str: I have just been talking to Mr. Brennan in regard to the 
information you want about convict labor. We are now working on a 
report on convict labor and still have agents in the field collecting in- 
formation. Much of it has been very hard to get, but as soon as the 
report can be prepared, I think you will find that it has nearly all the 
information that you want. I do not think, however, that I can get the 
report finished within the next two months. 


I am, very truly, yours, 
à 5 CHARLES P. NEILL, Commissioner. 


I submit herewith table showing value of prison products: 
Market value of convict-made goods produced in the United States sold 
and used in the year 1903-4. 

~ 4 $9, 325, 068 


Sold within State where made 
Sold outside of State where made_ 17, 520, 860 


OER Ge see, 27, 248, 761 
Used in public institutions 6, 513, 684 
Total market value of goods sold and used — 33, 762, 445 

Per cent of convict-made goods: 
Sold within State where made — 227.6 
Sold outside of State where made. 5 51. 9 
Used in public institutions 19.3 
Dot ane e 100. 0 


a Not including $402,833 worth of goods concerning which there is no 
record as to locality of sale. 

> Not including 1.2 per cent of the total value of goods concerning 
which there is no record as to the locality of sale. 


1906. 
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{Memorandum.] 


In an investigation into the commercial effect of prison-made goods 
by the Bureau of Labor, the details of which are in the possession of 

is Bureau, the following facts were ascertained : 

In all leather whips and whiplashes (other than 
90 per cent of the total product is p made, and in black-snake 
whips and cheap handmade whiplashes, 99 per cent, The industry 
has been almost entirely abandoned to the prisons. 

In saddletrees fully 90 per cent are prison made, only special 
patented shapes being attempted by outside manufacturers. 

Of stove hollow ware, the chea grades of kettles, skillets, etc. 

per cent are prison products, the industry haying been abandoned 
by the outside manufacturers, who as stove producers have become 
largel the jobbers of prison hollow ware. 

n harness and saddies and cheaper grades of horse collars prison 
competition is a serious menace. . 

In binder twine the outside manufacturers have been forced to care- 
fully estimate the needs of the market and the yuon output, eliminat- 
ing the latter from their calculation and taking only what is left. 
They do not attempt to meet prison prices, except one or two firms 
who compete by lowering the quality of their uct far below that of 
the prison-made goods. In various lines goods this tendency to 
8 products or lower the grade because of prison prices was 
noted. 

In many lines manufacturers have been driven by prison competition 
to entirely change their line of products; in cases where that could not 
readily be done they have been forced to suspend business altogether. 

Agents of the Bureau found manufacturers practically a unit in 
favoring a Federal law prohibiting interstate commerce in prison-made 
goods. 


whips) fully 


(Memorandum. ] 

In an e et re into the commercial effect of prison-made goods 
on the boot and shoe, furniture, brush, shirts and overalls, and broom 
industries, by the Bureau of Labor, the following facts were developed : 

The manufacturers affected in the boot and shoe industry are a unit 
in condemning the prison-made product, denouncing it as unfair and 
ruinous competition, demoralizing to markets and business stability 
compelling the reduction of prices below a fair margin of profit, and 
often the sale of goods without profit, while also forcing reductions of 
wages in yain efforts to lower the cost of production to that of the 
prison contractor; in some cases a deterioration of quality and in others 
an entire abandonment of the manufacture of grades of shoes similar 
to those made in Prison-made eent o i oe 
rec 


rison. shoes are 16 


prison product. The 
regular manufacturers 


less than the prices of the 

In any efort to reduce the cost to meet the prison competition wages 
were uced, and in certain grades the manufacturers were driven ont 
of the business of manufacturing. Traveling salesmen find it impossi- 
ble to sell the trade against them. 

In the brush industry the manufacture of N and shoe brushes 
has been abandoned by most of the large houses which formerly made 
them, ow to the fact that the ponu are making immense quantities 
of these kinds, and many of e principal manufacturers buy the 
prison brushes to sell with their higher grade Those who still 
make the prison grades can not sell the ge jobbers, and have to sell 
the retail trade. The department stores buy f alm 
entirely from contractors and jobbers in 5 goods. 

In the working-shirt and overall industry the manufacturers can 
not sell the trade at all until the low-price 
sold out. They can get no action to se until the prisons 
are sold up for the season. (The prison gua is as good, and the 
finish attachments are better than those of free manufacturers.) 

If the manufacturer has to sell before the prisons are sold up, he 
must reduce his prices to obtain enough work keep his factories in 
operation. ; The prison prices affect the prices of the entire output of 
free factories. 

In the whisk and broom industry the prison-made goods have a most 
demoralizing effect. ‘The prison brooms are often sold at less than the 
cost roduction of the regular manufacturers. Many factories in 


manufacturers, 


several States have been running three 1 a week, while all the 
prisons ran full time. In wh -made goods are shipped 1,400 
miles, freight p d, and sold per gross less than free manufac- 


turers sell them at place of delivery. 

In all of the industries the manufacturers are a unit in their desire 
for a Federal law confining the sale of prison-made within the 
State in which they are made; in other words, an interstate law pro- 
hibiting interstate Canaula of convict-made goods. 


A bill (H. R. 12318) to limit the effect of the regulation of interstate 
commerce between the several States in goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise wholly orgin part, manufactured by convict labor, or in any 
prison or reformatory. 

Be it enacted, eto., That all goods, wares, and merchandise manu- 
factured wholly or in part z convict labor, or in any prison or reforma- 
tory, transported into any State or Territory or remaining therein for 

consumption, sale, or storage, l, upon arrival or raf in 
such State ér Territory, be subject to the operation and effect of the 
laws of such State or Territory to the same extent and in the same 
manner as though such g „ wares, and merchandise had been manu- 
factured in such State or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom 
by reason of being introduced in original packages or otherwise. 

Here let me read a communication from the warden of Mis- 
souri Penitentiary, also a more extended report made by a 
special agent of the department of labor of the State of Mis- 
souri: 

MISSOURI Stats PENITENTIARY, 
City of Jeff Vier, 90 2 ary oh 2008. 
0 erson „ Janu > 
Hon. Joun T. Hunt, M. C., ni z whl 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: Your favor of the 22d instant, requesting information 
pertaining to the subject of convict labor, has been received and con- 
tents noted. In reply, I beg leave to advise you that you have been 


erroneously informed in regard to the rt of 1905 being in the 
hands of printer. We only publish a biennial report, and our next 
report will not go to the printer until January, 1907. We always try 
to have this sopor out as early as possible after the first of the year 
in order that it may be submitted the legislature which is in ses- 
sion at that time. I send you, under rate cover, a copy of our 
last biennial report, which will give you about all the information you 
desire — to that time. 

In ition to this will state that at the close of business hours 
on yesterday afternoon we had 2,083 prisoners, 1,970 of whom were 
males and 63 females. Of this number there are assigned to con- 
tractors within the walls of the penitentiary 1,468 males, for whom 
the State receives a daily stipend of 60 cents per man r day, and 
80 women, assigned to the Star Clothing Manufacturing Company, for 
whom we receive 40 cents per woman. The remainder of the women 
of the Institution are engaged in working for the State, ae re- 
pairing, and working in the different State shops, for which the State 
receives no remuneration whatever, as all the products of these sh 
are used here in the penitentinry. The State man res 
binder twine, for the benefit of the Missouri farmers. Last year we 
manufactured 512,000 pounds of twine, every pound of which was sold 
within the State of Missouri, and for the coming season we ex to 


manufacture from a million to a million and a half pounds. At the 
peet time there are 45 of our inmates employ in this plant. 
e have already manufactured in the neighborhood of 500,000 ponnds 


of twine for the coming season, and are now running at the rate of 
about 5,000 pounds per day, our full A when we desire to 
rush things, being about 10, y. nder the law, we sell 
this twine to farmers of Missou into con- 


there is any further information that I can give you, do not hesi- 
tate to command me. 
Very truly, yours, ` Marr. W. HALL, Warden. 


Per DUDLEY. 


The Abuses of Prison Labor, by Collis Lovely. An impartial discus- 
sion of the five eee systems of convict administration in the 
light of the fa obtained as ł agent of the department of 
labor of the State of Missouri, a ins ion of twenty- 
eight penal institutions in various parts of the Uni States. 

The objection that free workingmen raise to son labor is not be- 
cause oners are employed, but because of the present methods of 
their employment. 

THE LEASE SYSTEM. 

How a convict-slave trust and a regular conyict-slave market now 
flourishes in the South, where this ancient method is in vogue, with 
some incidents to show the corrupt and vicious character of many of 
the southern prison officials and the innumerable crimes and crueities 
that are daily perpetrated against thonsands of human beings. 

The time has come In this coun for as great and as sweeping re- 
form in the care and employment prisoners in all penal institutions 
as John Howard's -making book, The State of the Prisons in 
England and Wales, ught about in Great Britain more than a cen- 


tury ago. è 

Prison officials in every institution in America, where the State or 
private contractors are allowed to realize profit from the employment 
of convicts, have entirely lost sight of the original idea of the reform 
of the prisoner himself and the protection of society. 

In at least three States in the South a fiourishing convict-slave 


tself, but subleases them, at a 
50, and 100 men to other a Such a system as this, touplen 
n 


East and West, have grown rich from the profits of prison labor, while 
the States themselves, in most cases, have realized but a small fraction 
of the returns from the employment of their penal class; and the 
health and the reform of the convicts has usually been eliminated from 
all consideration. 

A QUESTION OF HUMANITY. 

All manner of inhuman torture are still employed in nearly every State 
in the Union to compel convicts to perform the herculean labors that 
the contractors mark out for them.. Solitary confinement tu the dark 
cell, the only humane method of punishment now recognized, has been 
dispensed W because the State or the contractor is thus robbed of 
the convicts labor during the period of incarceration, and the more 
expedient and economical method of the whipping post, the cold-water 
shower, or the rake have been recalled from the dark z — in order to 
bring unruly prisoners to speedy sub ion. In the th men are 
tied to the most convenient tree and clubbed unmercifully with the 
first wea the infuriated guards can secure. In prisons in other 
parts of the country more ingenious and fiendish tortures are employed. 

Humane punishment is too expensive for practical use in many of 
our modern penal institutions. And just so long as the State rents, 
contracts, or leases its convicts to private contractors, inhumane sys- 
tems of punishment will prevail in order that the unwilling slaves of 
the law may be forced to work the full quota of hours demanded by 
their task makers. In t responsible for the extreme cruelty that to-day” 
marks nearly every method of prison punishment is the fact that there 
is hardly a State in the Union where prison authorities are selected 
because of any particular fitness they themselves posseas for the work 
or becanse of any knowledge that they may have of prison methods. 

The sole essential isite for appointment to a position of authority 
in a penal inatitdtion depenia: in most cases, on the ability of the can- 
didate to deliver votes on election day. 

What influence has he got? How many votes does he control? 
These are the questions that those who hold the appointive power 
always ask. 

THE MOST VICIOUS EVIL. 

But even more vicious than these evils, which affect only Individuals 
of a certain class, is the final one of which I am to write, which affects 
every industry and every 
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with unpaid, slave-driven, convict labor which has been forced upon 
wage-carners in nearly every art and trade given to free men to earn 


a livelihood. 

In every city in America these cheaply made 
are to be found on sale in the stores and shops in competition with the 
roducts of free industry. Shirts, collars, shoes, furni , hollowware, 
rooms, cigars, baby carriages, and a variety of other products made 
by peiton abor are sold to-day in Boston in the shops of the small 
retailers and in the big department stores. These self-same products 
you will find in every city in the country. The public that buys such 
s never realizes their prison origin, and the dealers that put them 
on the market guard the secret of their ability to undersell all com- 

petitors as zealously as smugglers who bring over laces from Paris. 

PURPOSE OF THE WRITER. 


It shall be my purpose in whatever I have to say about the employ- 
ment of prisoners, not only to show that it is Wrong to allow men who 
have been committed to penal institutions by the laws of the land to 
be Po in tread mills of industry for the profit of influential contractors 
and dishonest prison officials, but to prove it is a violation of the right 
of every American citizen to force free and honorable labor to compete 
in the open market with that of convicts, and to endure loss of work 
and lower wages because of the prison-made products that now flood 
our cities. This article and the others that are to follow it have not 
been inspired by any hope of entirely removing competition of prison 
labor with that which is free. If prisoners are employed at all they 
must compete with free labor to the extent of having made an article 
or performed a task which otherwise would have been performed by a 
free laborer. The objection that free workingmen raise to prison la 
is not because prisoners are employed, but of the present method of 
their employment. The hopa of the free laboring man and of all fair 
industry is to find a way to employ prisoners with the least possible 
competition with free labor. If 9 administered I believe, and 
shall endeavor to show, that the New York system approaches most 
nearly to this ideal. There are five systems of employing convicts in 
vogue in the United States to-day: The lease, the contract, the piece- 

rice plan, public account, and what is known as the New York sys- 
em.“ I shall discuss each of these systems. Take up the lease sys- 
tem, as I found it in my tour of investigation through the South, in this 
paper, and reserving the New York system, which I believe should be 
adopted in every State in the Union, for my last paper. 

VISITED TWENTY-EIGHT INSTITUTIONS. 

I was appointed a special agent to investigate the operation of 

nal institutions under the department of labor of the State of 

issouri, March 2, 1905. I 3 took up the work and visited 
and inspected in all twenty-eight Institutions in every section of the 
country. Altogether I encountered et J little difficulty in gainin 
e. from prison authorities to ae inspect their insti- 
utions. This was undoubtedly due to the fact that I always pre- 
sented my credentials from the State of Missouri, and did not volun- 
teer any additional information about my connection with the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union, or my intention to write a series of articles 
detailing my experiences for general fg ato The lease stem, 
which I am to discuss in this paper found best exemplified in the 
State of Georgia. There, as in Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana 
where this system is most generally employed, the conyicts are hired 
out to an individual or farm fôr a spec time for a given sum of 
money. The lessee assumes all control of the convict. He feeds, 
shelters, and clothes the prisoners he has leased, and is supposed to 
maintain all discipline. hus the convict is completely removed from 
the authority of. the State. ' 

Wherever I found the lease system in the South I found convicts in 
a hopeless state of slavery, more cruel and inhuman than chattel 
slavery, where the slave owner had a property right in the slave. He 
was interested in the well-being of his slave. If the slave was un- 
derfed, beaten too severely, and mistreated, he could not perform a good 
day's labor. If his general health was injured, or he was prematurely 
broken down by ill usage, his price on the market would be cut in two 
and his master would out just so many hard dollars. 


WORSE THAN SLAVERY. 


This is not true in the case of the convict slave. The lessee has no 
interest in the convict except to secure the largest possible amount of 
labor in a given time. hat matters it to him if the conviet's 
health is broken down? ‘There are plenty more convicts and he can 
secure another one from the State. Overseers saporon by these con- 
tractors are, almost without exception, men of brutal natures without 
a saving touch of kindness in their makeup. When the convict fails 
to satisfy the exactions of one of these taskmasters the whip, more 
often a club and sometimes even more direful methods of chastise- 
ment, are brought into immediate requisition. 

At Montgomery, Ala., ex-Judge J. W. Carmichael, who is now the 
president of the board of prison inspectors of the State of Alabama, 
made some most interesting comments to me on this very aspect of the 
rye system, and the innumerable crimes it has been guilty of in the 

tate. 

We were driving out to a convict slave camp and had just crossed the 
tracks of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, when the judge turned 
to me and said: 

“This road was built by convict labor under the lease system, and 
if a tombstone were erected over the grave of every convict who fell 
during its construction, either by a bullet of the overseer or his guards, 
it would be one continuous graveyard from one end to the other.” 

That this statement Is true is evidenced in the recent peonage cases 
in Alabama, one of which is as follows: 

“In May, 1903, John W. Pace, ex-sheriff of Tallapoosa County, Ala., 
was indicted by the United States grand jury of the middle district of 
Alabama, on e charge of violating section No. 5526 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, commoni known as the peonage statute. 

“In July of the same year Pace pleaded guilty in eleyen cases against 
him, and was sentenced by Judge ones to five years In each case, the 
sentences to run concurrently. Pace was dissatisfied with the sentence 
and appealed to the United States court of appeals, and was released 
on $5,000 bond. The court of appeals hand down its decision in 
March of this year, which affirmed the decision of the lower court. The 
special test case decided by the appellate court revealed the fact that 
Pace’s overseer had horribly mutilated a negro named Owen Green, 
whose breastbone and ribs had been broken while being whipped. And 
this is but one of the hundred similar cases. There are twenty-two men 
uoan indictment for peonage in the State of Alabama at the present 

me.“ 


roducts of prison labor 


CONVICT SLAVE TRAFFIC. 


These facts, and many oe that I might refer to, show that the lot 
of the conyict slave in the South to-day is not a whit better than that 


75 yas Mack slave before Lincoln issued his emancipation proclamation, 
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The following information which I have gathered will show further 
that the trafic in convict slaves in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida is 
almost as great as was the traffic in black slaves before the war, and 
would seem to indicate that the business is far more profitable. 

The Atlanta Constitution of March 28, 1905, contained the following: 

“ Officials of the prison department are much interested in the fact 
that Dr. W. B. Hamby, of Waycross, who, with W. M. Toomer, also of 
the city, now controls the labor of 585 Georgia convicts, is the leadin 
member of a syndicate composed largely of Georgians, which has jus 
secured a four years’ lease upon the entire number of Florida's con- 
vlets, amounting to between 1,100 and 1, Dr. Hamby, who has an 
office in Atlanta, has gone to Jacksonyille and from there will go to 
Tallahassee to arrange the final details under which the syndicate will 
take charge of the Florida output. 

“Tor Florida’s convicts the syndicate Raye $207.70 a 1 each, 
including men, women, and boys, and will also guard and care for 
pien onsa is said to be the highest price now paid for any State 

cts. 

“ Georgia, under the contracts made last April, receives an average 
of $225.12 for each able-bodied convict, while the women, boys, and 
invalids are kept on the State farm at the State's expense. esides, 
Georgia has to guard and furnish 1 for her convicts at an 
expense of about $60 a year each. It is evident, therefore, that 
Florida will get about $40 a year each more for her conyicts than 
Georgia does. Florida followed Georgia in making a new contract, as 
Alabama did, and both have profited well by Georgla's experience. 

SYNDICATE SUBLETS PRISONERS. 


“It is probable that many of Florida's convicts will be sublet by 
the syndicate; perhaps all of them. They will be used on the tur- 

ntine farms and in the phosphate mines, where there is a great 
emand for them because negro labor is exceedingly scarce in Florida. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that the syndicate will get a good ad- 
vance on the price it to pay. 

“As an illustration of this fact ik ts stated that Messrs. Hamby and 
Toomer, who now have a lease contract on the labor of 585 convicts 
in this State, have sublet about 535 of them at a * average of 
about $30 per month per man, or $360 a year. This is an advance of 
about $135 per man over the price paid by them to the State, so that 
t can be readily seen how great a profit there is in the transaction. 
Messrs. Hamby and Toomer are of course under bond to the State and 
are responsible for a op iance with the laws. 

“So great is the dema ‘or convict labor at the present time, accord- 
ing to State officials, that during the coming summer it will bring even 
higher prices. It is stated that some contracts have already been 
made for convicts to werk on turpentine farms in south Georgla dur- 
ing the coming summer, at $32.50 and $35 per month per man. This 
means $390 to $420 per man per year, a profit of $165 to $195 over the 
amount now paid to the State for the services of these men.” 

CONVICT-SLAVE TRUST. 

It will be seen from these facts that a regular convict-slave 
market has been established in at least three States in the 
South and that a convict-slave trust is already assuming con- 
trol of the entire field. The firm of Hamby & Toomer, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., already controls the entire prison 
population of one State and 585 of the 1,500 prison population 
of another State; and it should be remembered that this com- 
pany does not employ the convicts, but subleases them indis- 
criminately to whoever will pay the price, in lots of 25, 50, and 
100, all at a large profit. This traflic seems to be sanctioned by 
the law, as will be seen by the following, which is taken from 
the last report of prison commissioners of the State of Georgia, 
page 8. After giving the names of the successful bidders, sub- 
sequently and before the contracts and bonds were executed, 
the following transfers were made: 


L. J. McKinnon to Durham Coal and Coke Company. 

W. J. James to G. V. Gress Company. 

J. B. Holmes to J. W. Callahan. 

These transfers, with other orignal bidders, executed contracts and 
bonds, as required by law. : 

Complete ownership in the convict in each case is vested in 
these lessees, who have only to put up their money to secure a 
slave for the period of time specified. That the first considera- 
tion in the hiring out of convicts under this system is the amount 
of profit to be made is shown by the following from the same 
report, also on page 8: 

The contract so made will bring into the State treasury annually 
for a pared of five years, beginning April 1, 1904, the gross sum of 
$340,000, and after deducting the necessary expenses of this depart- 
ment, estimated at $115,000, will leave a net amoum of $225,0) per 
annum, which under the law will be divided among those counties not 
using cortvict labor upon their public roads, according to ee to 
be used for school or road purposes, as may be determined by their 
respective grand juries. The price at which this labor was let, $50.52 
per capita per annum over the set price of the legislature, js considered 
very satisfactory. 

PRISONERS’ RIGHTS DISREGARDED. 

Much satisfaction is expressed in the above report at the 
financial results, but not a word as to the well-being or reforma- 
tion of the prisoner nor its effect upon the community at large. 

Again I quote, this time from the eighth biennial report of 
the commissioner of agriculture of the State of Florida, page 
308, wherein it is sought to shift responsibility and even up 
with the financial results: 

I wish to state plainly that three-fourths of the reports relative to 
cruel treatment of prisoners have originated in county convict camps 
and with county prisoners at State camps, over which this department 
has no control whateyer. Anyone who will go to the trouble to investi- 
gate will note the broad difference in the camps, their equipment for 
comfort, the character of bedding, clothing, and food. Phe State 
prison system has suffered much in reputation at the hands of county 
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the newspapers not drawing the distinction when dis- 
cussing the subject, thes Prejudicing the public mind unintentionally 
against the present system of handling prisoners. 

From the best information obtainable, I must again insist that 
Florida derives more net revenue from the hire of her State prisoners 
than any State in the South, or in the Union, for that matter, when 
numbers are considered. The net revenue paid into the State treasury 
for the last two years is as follows: For 1903, $156,678.78, and for 
1904, $158,000.52: Total for the two years, $314,688.30. The first 
year, 1901, of my term was under the old lease for $21,000 per annum ; 
for the second year, 1902, the first pa of the present lease, the State 
treasurer received $138,588.75, making a total for the three years now 
past, under the present lease, of $453,277.05. This is the net cash con- 
verted into the State treasury. This money is distributed to the dif- 
ferent counties according to their assessed valuation of property, which 
makes it of interest to a county to have its property as somethin, 
near its real value, as it derives greater revenue from the prison fun 
and can therefore lower its millage for county exa;nses. 

ae people of the State have cause to congratulate themselves on the 
results. 


prison camps, 


MODEL FEDERAL PRISONS, 

Yet there are model penal institutions even in these four 
States where the lease system obtains. I found the Federal 
prison at Atlanta to be a praiseworthy institution in every re- 
spect. Its buildings are all new and up to date. The sanitary 
conditions are the best that modern plumbing can create, and, 
as the Federal statutes forbid the employment of convicts in the 
manufacture of articles for sale in the open market in any 
form, its entire population, consisting of 450 inmates, except 
those required in the actual operation of the prison, are em- 
ployed in cutting stone and preparing other materials for the 
construction of additional buildings and in the building of a 
huge wall around the entire grounds. 

This is the least competition with free labor in this institution 
that it is possible to have where convicts are employed at all. 
If all State institutions were operated along similar lines, labor 
would have little or no complaint to make. 

But the Federal prisons contain cnly a small per cent of the 
total number of convicts in the South. The great majority of 
criminals are State and county prisoners and are the slaves of the 
lease system, which in all my travels and investigations in the 
South I was unable to find more than one man who was willing 
to put himself on record as its advocate and defender, and he 
was himself a prison official in Florida. 

So far as competition with free labor is concerned, the lease 
system is not the most objectionable method of employing 
prisoners. The convicts in Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Florida are used on the turpentine farms, in brick yards, lumber 
camps, and in railroad construction. In performing this class 
of service in the South where good laborers are generally scarce 
very little injury is done to workingmen as a whole. It is 
mainly on the score of the dishonesty,- the extreme cruelty, and 
the inhumanity of the southern systems that all fair-minded men 
oppose it. 

THE CONTRACT SYSTEM. 

Mr. Lovely describes the extreme barbarity that characterizes 
this method of employing convicts in more than a dozen States, 
and shows how impossible it is for manufacturers who employ 
free laborers to successfully compete with prison contractors 
who hire convicts to operate machines at from 32 to 40, 50, and 
85 cents a day—more than 25,000 pairs of shoes manufactured a 
day, three hundred and thirteen days a year, in twelve institu- 
tions investigated. y 

While there are differences of opinion about other methods of 
employing convicts, publicity is all that is needed to unite the 
manufacturers of America and all classes of citizens in a cam- 
paign with the trade unionists against the contract system 
which, although most generally in use, is manifestly so anti- 
quated, unjust, and cruel. Manufacturers who employ free 
labor of any sort know fully well the impossibility of competing 
with prison contractors who are furnished by the State with free 
motive power, with free factory rent, and all the men they de- 
sire to operate machinery for from 32 to 40, 45, 50, and 85 cents 
a day. 

Although our manufacturers and the men and women who 
work in the shop and factory are the ones most closely affected 
by this system, every true American citizen, whether he objects 
to prison-made products or not, will certainly protest against 
the inhumane cruelty that exists in nearly every institution in 
this country where the labor of convicts is sold by contract. In 
conseryative New England, for instance, the general public is 
wholly unaware of the barbarity that characterizes the punish- 
ment of prisoners in some of the large State institutions, And 
this punishment is accorded, not only to the insubordinate, but 
also to those who fail to keep up the pace set by the prison con- 
tractor in the manufacture of shoes, chairs, shirts, and other 
commodities which are to be found on sale in every city, town, 
and hamlet in America ip competition with similar articles 
made by free laborers. 
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b “THE CROSS.” 

Because I intend to describe the methods of employing prison- 
ers and the varieties of torture used in New England in a later 
article, I shall defer a specific description of some of the 
atrocities peculiar to that section of the country at this time 
and take up “ the cross,” a particularly cruel system of punish- 
ment that the contract system is responsible for in the Virginia 
penitentiary, at Richmond, Va. “The cross” is so named 
because the convict is pinioned to the floor in much the same 
manner that he might be fastened to an upright cross. He is 
laid flat on his back on the hard floor in a cell absolutely bare 
and dark, with his arms outstretched and his wrists and ankles 
fastened in a rigid position. £ 

There he is confined from one to six days. He is released for 
a luncheon of bread and water at mealtimes and is taken out at 
night that he may sleep enough that he may bear the tedious 
tortures of the following day. The prison authorities at this 
same institution have, too, a convenient but none the less cruel 
custom of throwing a convict over a barrel, stripping off his 
clothes and laying the flesh on his back and legs open with a 
long, thick strap. As will be seen from the illustrations, the 
victim’s feet are shackled, and one guard holds him by the wrist 
while the other applies the lash. 

THE WATER CURE. 

At the West Virginia penitentiary, Moundsville, W. Va, and at 
the branch penitentiary, Eddyville, Ky., “ the water cure” is an- 
other devilish torture that the contract system must stand sponsor 
for. The prison authorities declare that this method of punish- 
ment will take the courage out of the most unruly convict and 
make him whimper like a child in a very few minutes. The con- 
vict is stripped, blindfolded, and placed about 20 or 25 feet in 
front of a bose. A 2-inch hose is used with water under a 
pressure of 280 pounds. Beginning with warm water, the tem- 
perature is steadily lowered until it is ice cold. This freezing 
water, thrown with terrific force on the conyict’s naked body, 
puts him into such frightful agony that he is speedily willing 
to do any task the warden or the prison contractor requires. 
I was told at the West Virginia penitentiary that the dark cell 
took too much of the convict’s time away from bis work, and 
that the paddle and the cold water shower were the only prac- 
tical and economical methods of forcing a prisoner to buckle 
down to the work laid out for him. A convict can be taken 
out and flogged or put through “the water cure” in a very 
short time, and is then ready to go back to work. In this way 
neither the State nor the contractor loses more than an hour 
of the convict slave's labor. 

GRAFT AND CRUELTY IN GEORGIA. 

The paddle and the whipping post are the two most prevaleut 
forms of punishment that came under my personal observation 
in the many other prisons East, South, and West that I have 
visited where the contract system is in use. In the South, 
Georgia, for example, where the contract system is in vogue, 
as well as the lease system, which I treated in my first paper, 
the main responsibility for the excessive cruelty that is to be 
seen in every prison camp is due the unprincipled character of 
the wardens and guards. As the State pays a guard but $20 
a month and requires him to board himself, none but the most 
ignorant and dissolute will accept such a position. The only 
requirement for the position of a guard in Georgia is ability to 
use a club and shoot straight. 

At each of the twenty so-called “prisons” in Georgia the 
State employs a warden, who receives $50 a month for his 
services. Such a salary as this for a prison warden implies 
either one of two things—inefficiency or dishonesty, and perhaps 
both. Those who know the Georgia system best openly declare 
that most of the wardens are grafters“ who, while receiving 
but $50 a month from the State, get from $50 to $200 a month 
more from the prison contractor. This condition of affairs un- 
doubtedly explains why the interests of the prison contractors 
are so well cared for in the South. 

In the beginning the contract system was only a feeble at- 
tempt at an improvement over the ancient lease system. In- 
stead of selling the convict outright to the employer, or the con- 
vict jobber, for a period of years, he is hired out at a fixed daily 
wage for some specified number of months or years. The State, 
in return for the 30, 40, or 50 cents a day that the contractor 
pays for the conyict’s labor, furnishes shop room, water, and 
light free of charge, and also a number of convicts who are 
employed as cleaners and janitors. 

In addition to all the advantages that the prison contractor 
enjoys over the manufacturer who employs free labor, many of 
the States where the contract system is in vogue furnish free 
motive power also. To show the extent of the prison-contract 
evil and the extreme limit to which some States have gone in 
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the way of favoring contractors with everything free except 
the material with which to manufacture commodities, I will 
briefly tabulate the results of my personal investigations in 
three States, giving the names of the contractors and manufac- 
turing concerns so favored, the number of men they employ, and 
the wages they have to pay. 

In each of these States, it should be remembered, free power, 
free shop room, free light, and free water are furnished the 
contractor. 

KENTUCKY. 

At the branch penitentiary, Eddyville, this State supplies the 
following firms with convicts, at the following rates, in addi- 
tion to the free power and other items mentioned aboye: 

The Louisville Broom Company, 65 men, at 35 cents a day. 

The Kentucky Foundry Company (hollow ware), 65 men, at 
6G cents per day. 

The Eddyville Collar Company, 150 men, at 40 cents a day. 

The Kentucky Shoe Manufacturing Company, 175 men, at 45 
cents a day. g 

At the Kentucky penitentiary, Frankfort, the Frankfort Shoe 
Company, 400 men, at 50 cents a day. 

Mason and Ford Broom Company, 104 men, at 50 cents a 
day. 

The Frankfort Chair Company, 650 men, at 40 cents a day. 
(The chair company, however, furnishes its own power.) 


MARYLAND. 


At the Maryland Penitentiary, Baltimore, this State fur- 
nishes free shop room, light, water, and power to the following 
firins : 

E. B. Blakesly (marble polishing), 63 men, at 55 cents a day. 

Jones Hollow Ware Company, 175 men, at 55 cents a day. 

Export Shirt Manufacturing Company, 403 men, at 55 cents 
a day, and 68 women, at 30 cents a day. 

Baltimore Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Company, 235 men, 
at 45 cents a day. 

INDIANA, 

At the Indiana reformatory this State furnishes the follow- 
ing firms with employees, thirty days of free labor for each 
new convict, besides the free power, shop room, and other privi- 
leges noted above: 

Indiana Manufacturing Company (hollow ware), 250 men, 
at 40 cents a day. 

Union Carriage and Rattan Company (chairs and baby car- 
riages), 200 men, at 32 cents a day. 

Indiana Chain Works, 180 men, at 32 cents a day. 

I have cited the exact conditions in these three States, be- 
cause they were the only ones I visited where free power was 
furnished the contractors. In the other States, where I per- 
sonally investigated the contract system, free shop room, light, 
and water were generally furnished, but in most cases the con- 
tractors paid a normal amount for power. Lack of space alone 
prevents me from giving the names of the various manufac- 
turing concerns that profit by the contract. system in other 
States. Prison manufacturing is, in fact, carried on much 
more extensively in a dozen States other than those mentioned. 


STATES USING CONTRACT SYSTEM. 


Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 


FREE INDUSTRY HANDICAPPED. 


From these facts it will be seen that a large number of States 
impose a heavy handicap upon all manufacturers who attempt 
to carry on their business with free labor. A rapidly increas- 
ing prison population has led most of those States to adopt the 
easiest method of securing some return from their convict 
class without thought of the consequences to free industry 
and the general welfare of their citizens. The growth of such 
form of prison industry will continue with rapid strides until the 
manufacturer and the workingman unite forces and make com- 
mon cause against all methods against employing convicts that 
put prison-made commodities on the market in competition 
with those created by free laborers. 

The trades most affected by contract prison labor are the 
shoe workers, iron molders, garment workers, reed and rattan 
chair workers, and broom workers. Of the 28 institutions I 
visited, 12 employed a total of 4,253 convicts in the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes. These 4,253 convict shoe workers are 
paid an average wage of 48 cents a day, and they are turning 
out 25,340 pairs of shoes every day, six days a week, fifty-two 
weeks a year, which are dumped into the shoe market under 
various names and labels that are devised to conceal from the 
public their true character. 


THE DAVIS SHOR COMPANY. ‘ 

One of the most impressive examples of the extent that 
prison labor may be employed by a single firm in the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes is that of the Davis Boot and Shoe 
Company, which has its headquarters in Boston and makes its 
shoes under a prison contract with the Virginia Penitentiary, 
of Richmond, Va. This firm manufactures a medium grade of 
women’s, misses’, and children’s McKay sewed shoes that are 
sold in the open market under such names as the Winson, the 
Violet, Nonesuch, and a number of others. 

The Davis company employs 961 male convicts at 42 cents 
per day and 56 female conyicts at 30 cents per day, or a total 
of 1,017 persons. Of this number, 16 are employed in making 
eartons and boxes in which to pack the shoes, leaving 1,001 con- 
viets annually employed in the production of shoes, exclusive 
of foremen. Their average output is 5,000 pairs per day, or an 
average of five pairs per day per person. 

I know of no person employing free labor and making this 
grade of shoes whose output exceeds five pairs per day per per- 
son employed, and surely none who get their labor at 42 cents 
per day. Shoe manufacturers might well ponder over these 
figures and see if they are not somewhat interested in this 
matter. This firm uses no machinery in the lasting department, 
and the task ranges from 36, 42, and 48 pairs per day, or an 
average of 42 pairs per day lasted by hand. The task for Mc- 
Kay sewers is 480 pairs per day, and so all along the line. 

The above figures will reveal the fact that the total labor 
cost, exclusive of foremen, to the Davis Shoe Company is eight 
cents and a fraction per pair. 

THE GIBSECKE BOOT AND SHOE COMPANY. 

To show what sort of favoritism the State of Missouri shows 
upon prison-contract shoe manufacturers, I will use the Giesecke 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Company, of Jefferson City, for 
an illustration. This firm made a contract in December, 1898, 
with the Missouri State Penitentiary at Jefferson City for the 
convicts of that institution to be employed in the manufacture 
of footwear. This contract has put thousands of dollars into 
the coffers of the Giesecke company. The State now, however, 
exacts 60 cents instead of 50 cents a day. Not only has this 
firm been furnished with shoe-machine operatives for 50 cents 
a day, but it has free water, has paid absolutely nothing for 
rent, and has been furnished power from a 145-horsepower 
engine, which would cost a manufacturer outside of a prison at 
pe aa a month, on payment to the State of only $100 a 
month. 

In Missouri the task of a convict is based upon, and usually 
to, what a free laborer can perform. The penalty for a convict 
who fails to perform the task set for him is the whipping post. 
From ten to thirty lashes are usually given, and the strap used 
is made of heavy harness leather, 2 inches wide and 18 inches 
long, fastened to a wooden handle 12 inches long. 

This strap will bring out the blood with every blow, if the 
warden so desires. Warden Woolridge, of the Missouri Peni- 
tentiary, admitted before a legislative committee but a few 
months ago that prisoners are punished for not performing the 
required amount of work. He said: “If Captain Todd finds 
that a prisoner is lazy, he will talk to him and try to do the 
best he can by him. If the convict fails then to do his work 
the captain sends him to the post.” 

A SAMPLE PRISON-LABOR CONTRACT, 

I have before me a copy of one of the eight contracts that 
have been in force at the Jefferson City Penitentiary for a 
number of years, and are still in force. except that the per diem 
has been changed to 60 cents instead of 50 cents per day, as 
formerly. It reads as follows: 
` This 5 made and entered into this 31st day of December, 
A. D. 1898, by and between J. D. Stark, as warden of the Missouri 
State Penitentiary, party of the first part, and the Giesecke Boot and 
Shoe Company, party of the second part. 

Witnesseth, first. That the party of the first part agrees to furnish 
to the said party of the second part 300 able-bodied male convicts for 
the manufacture of boots and shoes at the Missouri State Penitentiary. 

Second. That the said party of the second part shall have the right 
to work any number of able-bodied male convicts in excess of the 
800 contracted for, provided said party of the first part may have them 
on hand to spare. 

Third. The said party of the second part binds itself to pay to the 
a Aeg the first part for the labor of convicts by it employed on 
the 5th day of each and every month during the continuance of this 
contract for the preceding month at the following rates, to wit: From 
and after the taking effect of this contract—December 31, 1898—the 
sum of 50 cents per man per day for 300 men., whether working or not, 
until the termination of this contract—December 31, 1904. 

Fourth. That the said party of the second part agrees and binds itself 


to y for all men worked in excess of 300 from December 31, 1898, 
to mber 31, 1904, the sum ef 50 cents per man per day for each 


and every man worked. 

Fifth. That the said pa of the first part shall furnish as good, 
able-bodied male convicts as he may have on hand when the said party 
of the second part shall make application for them. 

the first part reserves the right to 


Sixth. That the said party oi 
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withhold any convict that he may deem n to work for the 
State: Provided, That said convict not opened assi; The 
party of the first part shall also fu to said party of second 


sani — longest term convicts, provided no other contractor has applied 
‘or them. 

Seventh. That during the continuance of this contract no convict 
re ce said party of the second part shall be taken away without 

consent. 

Eighth. That conyicts either sick or undergoing punishment shall be 
returned to the said pa of the second part when fit for duty and no 
charge shall be made for the time so lost nor for Sundays or bolidays. 

Ninth. That if any convict assigned to the said party of the sec- 
ond part shall, from any cause prom inefficient, the said party of the 
second part shall have the righ to reject such convict within fifteen 
days from date of his assignment, and such cases no charge shall be 
made for the time so worked. 

Tenth. That said party of the first part shall furnish a sufficient 
number of good guards whose duty it 1 be to maintain order and 
discipline in the shop and see that the convicts do good and suficient 


work. 

Eleventh. That the said party of the first part shall furnish a suffi- 
cient number of shop cleaners free of 5 

Twelfth. That any conviet that may make his escape or be discharged 
by pardon or othewwise, haying been in the eg sa of the said party 
of the second part, provided such convict may have served the major 
portion of his et or unexpired term in its Sir 

Thirteentb. That said pany of the first part 1 ish all steam, 
steam power, and main shafting for the successful operation of the 
machinery that the said party of the second part shall use in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, and shall furnish all steam for heat- 
ing the shops, also all the water necessary for their business, for which 
the party of the second parr 1 5 to pay at the rate of $100 per 
month until the termination of this contract, December 31, 1904, and 
5 the time and in the manner as provided for in section 3 of this con- 

Tract. 

Fourteenth. That the sald party of the second part shall have the 
right to put up and maintain such mecina and fixtures as may be 
necessary for the manufacture of boots and shoes in said penitentiary. 

Fifteenth. That the said party of the second reserves the right 
to. suspend work long enough in each year to e an account of stock, 
which shall not ex two weeks. 

Sixteenth. That the said party of the second part shall have the 
right to occupy all of the aed aT building designated “ New No. 1,” 
all of the three-story building designated “ New No. 5,” and the first 
floor of the two-story building designated New No. 2.“ 

Seventeenth. That the said party of the second part shall have the 
right, by its officers, foreman, and employees, to direct the labor of 
convicts by it employed, subject, however, to the interference of the 
warden of the penitentiary where the health of the prisoners or the 
discipline of the institution may be menaced; and the said officers, 
foreman, and employees shall at all times conform to the rules and 
regulations of the ponta and whenever the warden shall deem 
it for the best interest of the institution to close the doors against any 
such officers, foreman, or employees, the right is reserved to do so. 

Eighteenth. That in case of panic or general business depression, 
necessitating a reduction of the force employed by said party of the 
second part, for the reason stated or for any other cause, the warden 
of said penitentiary, with the approval of the board of inspectors, 
may in writing agree with said party of the second t that any 
number of men that he may deem just and right may temporarily 
laid off for any stated intervals, but this can only be done by agree- 
ment of parties. 

Nineteenth. It is hereby further stipulated and that if at 
any time during the continuance of this confract the rod mig gi 
of this State shall enact any laws prohibiting or 5 
or use of any articles manufactured by the said rty of second 
part with said convict labor, or shall enact any laws, the operation 
and effect of the agreement to set aside and annul this contract, or 
to make such chan and alterations herein as will as far as possible 
preserve and uphold the rights of both parties hereto, and without 
undue prejudice to either on account of any such legislation. 

Twentieth. That the said party of the second pear hereby agrees 
that if there parties hereto uent writ right is hereby 
reserved by the which will geben A c the rights of said party 
of the second part as they now exist under the laws of this State, 
then and In that event is no renewal contract made on or before the 
end of said six 1 December 31, 1904, then the sald party of the 
second part shall have the first four months of 1905 to close up their 
business, and accordingly after January 1, 1905, the said rty of 
the second part may lay off without pay any number of men they so 
desire, and shall only pay for the number of men actually wor at 
50 cents per man per day during said four months, and the said 
party of the second part at the end of said four months shall sur- 
render the shoprooms or buildings belonging to said State and occu- 
pied by them, the sald party of the second provided that if at 
any time during said four months or before Net esr pg said shops 
or buildings the said of the second part shall again make and 
enter into a further contract, then the said party of the second part 
shall pay for the full number of men contracted for for the whole 
of said four months in like manner as if the contract hereby made 
had been made for the whole period, Including said four months, with- 
out any provisions for closing up their business. 

Twenty-first. That in case the party of the first part shall at any 
“time have occasion to use the shoproom occupied by the said rty 
of the second 1 5 he reserves the right to direct the said party. of 
the second part to move their machinery and fixtures into such sho: 
or rooms so designated, to be equally as good as the one from which 
the said pare. of the second part is required to moye. 
be made at the expense of the said party of the first pa 

THE PIECE-PRICE PLAN AND THE PUBLIC-ACCOUNT SYSTEM. 

Employment of the United States prisoners in State institu- 
tions a violation of the Federal laws and purely a “ graft” for 
somebody, declares Mr. Lovely. How the desire to make money 
from the convicts labor is responsible for cruelty and corruption 
in nearly every State in the Union. What it costs the con- 
tractor to make shoes, shirts, and clothing in prisons in Mas- 
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sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ohio, Indiana, and | Th. 
Minnesota, compared with prices legitimate manufacturers have shall 


to pay free labor to create the same commodities. 
For revenue only“ seems to have always been the goverving 
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purposes in the management and control of conyicts in this 
country. While representing to the public that the reformation 
of the criminal and the protection of society were the first ends 
of all forms of restraint and punishment, prison authorities 
have set their faces in exactly the opposite direction by regulat- 
ing these just and commendable principles of penology to but an 
afterthought of some one of the money-getting systems of con- 
vict administration. 

Convict slavery and peonage in the South, a hundred prison 
pens of the North grinding out tons of commodities every work- 
ing day of the year for an already overflooded market, still tell 
the story of to-day of the inability of a prison board to under- 
stand that criminals are not sentenced to labor for ather men’s 
profit, but to be punished fairly and justly for their misdeeds, 
ant aia in every way possible for the future protection of 

ety. 


TWO SUPERFICIAL REFORMS, 

As I have shown in the two preceding articles that the crea- 
tion of revenue for the State or for individuals is the dominat- 
ing purpose of the lease and contract system, so that my readers 
will find it the goal of the two superficial reform systems which 
I am to discuss this month. Where public agitation and enlight- 
enment have forced the abandonment of one or the other of 
these ancient systems in many States, they have been replaced 
by either the piece-price plan or the public-account system. 

Neither of these reformatory methods have proven success- 
ful, because they are founded on traditional fallacy, and neither 
was honestly designed nor intended to improve the condition of 
the conyict nor to remove from the open market the disastrous 
competition between the products of his enforced industry and 
those of the free workingman. Both are forced reforms, alike 
unsatisfactory to the public, the prison authorities, and the 
prison contract manufacturer. There “isn’t as much in it” 
for the State, and in most cases not so much for the manufac- 
turer, and both systems hamper the authority of the prison war- 
dens. Besides, the publle-account system is ranked as a finan- 
cial failure. Statistics show that the total income from the 
convicts’ labor under this method constitutes but 32 per cent 
of the running expenses and 18 per cent of the entire ex- 
penses where it is employed. The truth of the matter is, there- 
fore, that a majority of the prison authorities and all of the 
manufacturers that employ convict labor would gladly return 
to either the lease or the contract system if it were not for the 
laws in the various States and the public opinion behind them. 

WARDENS VIOLATE FEDERAL LAWS. 

If these gentlemen are mindful of the laws in their own State, 
however, the same thing can not be said of their obedience of 
the United States Statutes. A great many prisoners, some 
vicious, a large number only ignorant, violate the rules in all 
penal institutions, and are invariably punished with unrelent- 
ing severity; but what excuse can be offered by those in 
authority in these institutions who are so ready to order bar- 
barous tortures administered to unhappy convicts for violations 
on their part of plain provisions of the Federal Statutes? 
Federal prisoners in every State prison in America where either 
the contract or the piece-price system obtains are employed in 
direct violation of the United States Statutes. At the Ohio 
Penitentiary I was told openly that the piece-price plan was 
vicious and detrimental to the best interest of the State, but it 
afforded an excellent opportunity to evade the Federal laws. 

Because many people do not consider that a prisoner is really 
hired out under this system, since he is supposed to work 
directly for the State, it was the intention of the authorities in 
Ohio to a piece-price contract another year, so as to 
po able to employ Federal prisoners in the manufacture of 
cigars. 

The fact is that the employment of United States prisoners by 
any State in the manufacture of commodities for the market is 
purely a “graft.” The United States Government in all cases 
pays the State for the care and maintenance of its prisoners, 
and the additional income that the State secures is clear profit 
for somebody. 

THE UNITED STATES STATUTE. 

That there may be no doubt about what the laws say on this 

point, I will quote the United States statute: 


Be it enacted, cte., That it shall not be lawful for any officer, agent, 
or servant of the Government of the United States to contract with 


any person, corporation, or permit any warden, agent, or official of 
oy tate prison, penitentiary, jail, or house of correction where crimi- 
nals of the United States may be incarcerated to hire or to contract 


out for the labor of said criminals, or any part of them, who may here- 

r be co in an ison, jail, or other place of incarceration for 
violation of any laws of the Government of the United States of America. 
at any person who shall offend against the provisions of this act 

be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be imprisoned for a term of not less than one year or more than 
three years, at the discretion of the court, or shall be fined not less 


than $500 nor more than $1,000 for each offense. 
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That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed; and this act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. (Approved February 23, 1887.) 

The strict enforcement of the above law would land many a 
prison warden in the soup line, lock step among many of his 
former convict subjects, where he would have an excellent op- 
portunity to study prison administration from the inside. 

PIECE-PRICE PLAN ADOPTED. 

In spite of this and many other unjust and impracticable 
features of the piece-price plan, it must be admitted that it was 
first adopted for the alleged purpose of limiting the quantity 
of prison-made articles which were being thrown on the mar- 
ket. It was argued that the only way to remedy this evil was to 
put the State in direct control of the quantity of the work per- 
formed by the convict. To this end, a simple modification of 
the old contract system was adopted, the only difference being 
that the contractor was no longer asked to assume any risk 
or responsibility whatever. When the State took charge of the 
convict in the workshop, it was naturally supposed that some 
stay would be immediately put upon the amount of work that was 
being turned out. Such was not the case, however, for the only 
limit that any of the States have since adopted is the old limit 
of both the contract and the lease systems—the limit of the 
convict’s endurance. 

Thus it will be seen that the adoption of this method has not 
reformed any abuses, or benefited anyone, unless an exception 
be made for the contractor. He simply delivers the material at 
the prison and in return receives the manufactured article on 
payment of an agreed piece price. The supervision of the 
work is wholly in the hands of the prison officials, and the 
States resumes all responsibility for bad work, loss of time, and 
other incidentals. The prices he pays for the making of 
commodities are usually so ridiculously low that no manu- 
facturer employing free labor can hope to successfully compete 
with him. 

WESTERN SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

For example, the Western Shoe Manufacturing Company has 
a contract for the manufacture of boots and shoes on the piece- 
price plan at the Minnesota State prison, at Stillwater, Minn. 
The thirteenth biannual report of that institution, page 15, con- 
tains the following under the heading of “ Earnings.” 


Manufacturing 229,958 pairs of unlined shoes $20, 084. 56 
Manufacturing 84,909 pairs of lined shoes 11, 119. 84 
Manufacturing 63,177 pairs of welt shoes 9, 722.13 
Manufacturing 17,012 pairs of boots 2, 599. 22 


I will take the third item—men’s welt shoes—for comparison, 
because manufacturers find them the most difficult to place on 
the market at a profit. I find that by dividing $9,722.13 by 
63,177, the number of pairs made, that the total labor cost is 
15 cents and a fraction per pair. 

COST OF SHOES MADE BY THE FREE LABOR. 


Now, let us compare this amount with what it costs to make 
such a shoe with free labor. American Shoemaking, one of 
the most reliable authorities on matters of this kind, in its 
issue of March 19, 1904, reproduced all of the dissected parts 
of a welt shoe, giving the labor cost of each part. The object 
was to discover whether a manufacturer could produce a me- 
dium-price shoe of this kind and realize any profit. Conse- 
quently the figures given at that time must have been as low 
as it is possible to get them. The labor was placed as follows: 


Stock fittin 
Cutting aal ahnt eae 
Stitching or fitting 
Bottoming 
gt Olt See Ee er 
r 


ATT Be 
MORE ADVANTAGES FOR PRISON CONTRACTORS, 

It will not be fair, however, to compare the 15 cents per pair 
that it costs the Western Shoe Manufacturing Company to create 
shoes with the 38 cents it costs manufacturers employing free 
labor. The Western Shoe Manufacturing Company enjoys even 
greater advantages. It is under absolutely no expense whatever 
for factory rent, power, water, or light. The State magnani- 
mously furnishes these little incidentals free of charge. But 
manufacturers who employ free workingmen have to rent or 
build their own factories, buy their own machinery, and furnish 
their own motive power, and these heavy items of expense must 
be added to 38 cents before anything like a comparison can be 
made. 

From such figures and conditions one can see what induce- 
ments the States employing the piece-price system offer to legiti- 
mate manufacturers. But let us not imagine that this system 
affects only the shoe industry or is confined at all to the State of 
Minnesota. At the Indiana Penitentiary, Michigan City, Ind., 
for instance, there are 100 convicts employed in the manufac- 


—— ͥ́ͤꝓ œũwͤ.t̃— —— 


ture of overalls and jackets, also on the plece-price plan. The 
contractor furnishes material only. The State supplies shop- 
room, power, light, heat, water, and labor, and receives 33} cents 
per dozen pairs for making overalls. 

WHAT LEGITIMATE MANUFACTURERS PAY. 

I have before me fourteen scales of prices paid by as many 
manufacturers employing free labor in the manufacture of 
overalls, and the lowest of these is 60 cents per dozen for run- 
ning up the seams, or sewing the different parts together. The 
cutting, making of buttonholes, sewing on buttons, pressing and 
packing being paid under the head of “ extras,” and amounting 
to 18 cents per dozen, this being the total labor cost up to 
78 cents per dozen pairs. Now, add to this the cost of rent, 
power, light, heat, and water, which all manufacturers except 
those with prison contracts have to pay, and you will have the 
difference between convict and free labor in the manufacture of 
overalls. 

For a third illustration I point to the New Castle County 
Workhouse, at Wilmington, Del., where there are 180 convicts 
employed under the piece-price system in the manufacture of 
men’s, youths’, and boys’ trousers. The contract price is as 
follows: 

Per dozen pairs. 
Bor men's: trousers;: regular. . $0. = 


For 8 trousers: Wegner as SN Se — —— 5 
For boys’ knee pants, Corduroy 2 22 
Ror boys, pants; veguiar eee 18 


These prices include cutting, making, pressing, and packing 
ready for shipment. Can anyone imagine a process by which 
a firm employing free labor can cut, make, press, and pack 
a dozen pairs of boys’ knee pants at 11 cents per pair? The 
question is often asked: What sort of influence is used with 
prison officials to induce them to make such contracts?” 


HOW SHIRTS ARE MADE is RHODE ISLAND. 


As a final example of the piece-price plan I will take up the 
beneficent State of Rhode Island, where I found 240 convicts 
at Howard employed in the manufacture of fine shirts—the 
kind that usually retail from $1 to $1.50 per shirt. ‘The con- 
tractor delivers all material necessary to manufacture the 
shirts at the prison warehouse, which is furnished by the State, 
and there his expenses end until he receives the finished prod- 
uct packed and ready for the market. For the cutting, making, 
starching, ironing, folding, and packing of these shirts, includ- 
ing a pair of cuffs for each garment, he pays the State 50 cents 
per dozen shirts. 

Think of how long it would take one person to cut, make, 
starch, iron, and pack a dozen shirts, including cuffs, yet 50 
cents is all this labor is worth in Rhode Island. Can any 
firm employing free workers who have to support themselves 
compete in the open market with one having the advantage of 
such a contract? The Rhode Island State prison is not free, 
either, from the cruelties existing elsewhere. The favorite 
punishment is the strait jacket, an instrument which was in- 
tended to be used only in case of a raving and unmanagable 
maniac. In spite of the State laws, this has become the 
standard method of punishment in Rhode Island, and has even 
been approved by the State prison board. 


STATES USING PIECE-PRICE PLAN. 


If the space was at my disposal, I would write a detail ac- 
count of the workings of the piece-price plan of every State 
where it is now in use. 

This not being the case, I shall simply give the following 
list of the States employing this system : 

Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Maine, Minnesota, Ohio, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNT SYSTEM. 


Although in use in more States than is the piece-price plan, 
the public are opposed to the State account system of employing 
convicts. Unanimity of sentiment against this method is un- 
doubtedly due te the fact of its being such a financial failure. 

Ostensibly, the public account system was adopted for the 
purpose of giving the prison officials complete control of the 
convict, and to lessen competition with free labor. It has 
since developed that the real reason that led most of the States 
to adopt the system was not as beneficient as the prison au- 
thorities would like to have the public believe. 

They thought that if the State went into the manufacturing 
business on its own account and did not depend on a contractor 
to furnish material, or to dispose of the finished product after 
the convict had created it, there would be much more money in the 
business. Results have shown that this was grievous mis- 
calculation, for the system has failed to pay more than 18 per 
cent of the entire expenses in the institutions where it has 
been established. 
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* 
PRISONERS STARVED IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Every way one looks at it this wretched system is a failure. 
Judged from the humanitarian standpoint it is an even more 
outrageous and cruel system in many respects than the lease 
and contract systems. Starvation is one of its most popular 
tortures used to force convict slaves to keep up the pace set 


by the overseer. At the Concord Reformatory, Concord, Mass., 
where I found 175 of the 900 inmates at work making men's 
heavy shoes, prisoners are regularly deprived of their food if 
they fail to perform their full daily stint of work laid out for 
them. 

Every day at noontime in this prison an overseer goes through 
each department. Wherever he finds a prisoner who is short 
in his work he fines him his dinner. This same overseer makes 
the rounds at night, and if the prisoner is still short he is fined 
his supper; and thus, haying worked all day with only a scant 
breakfast, the half-starved man is expected to perform a full 
day’s work the following day. Surely no more inhuman treat- 
ment could be accorded poor unfortunates, who, perhaps in 
many instauces, are absolutely unable to perform the task 
allotted them. s 

In the State list below, the public account system, either in 
all or some of the penal institutions, is in operation: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Winconsin, Arizona, California, Illinois, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, Tennessee, West Virginia. 


CRIMES BEHIND PRISON WALLS. 


The general public is and always has been wholly unaware of 
the crimes that have been and are still being perpetrated in their 
penal institutions. The grim prison walls and the devious ways 
of convict administration give wardens with hearts of flint and 
servile guards under them too easy an advantage to allow their 
acts to pass unknown and unchecked. And since the testimony 
of the convict is always discredited, there is no fear that the 
victim will ever be able to strike back. This is a general con- 
dition common to all systems of punishment. The only thing 
the State can do to ameliorate such conditions is to see that the 
most equitable and efficient system of convict administration is 
adopted. 

There are a great many different opinions aboyt this and that 
method of managing convicts. Some phases of the question 
seem beyond solution at the present time. But judging by the 
lamp of experience, by the actual conditions that exist in our 
prisons to-day, this one thing we do know: Wherever money 
making is a factor in any scheme of convict administration 
there is cruelty and torture in one or the other of their various 
forms. This ancient curse of “man’s inhumanity to man” is 
not peculiar to any one section of our country or to any one 
system of employing convicts, but exists in every penal institu- 
tion that seeks to derive profit from the labor of its inmates. 

From the illustrations I have given of actual conditions I 
found in twenty-eight different institutions, anyone who has fol- 
lowed me thus far can see that the above conclusion is true. 
Even the education, culture, and liberal thinking of New Eng- 
land have been unable to abolish this curse which is linked 
inseparably with all money-getting convict systems. I have 
described the conditions in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Let me give one final picture from New Hampshire. 


“ THE SLIDE." 


At the State prison, Concord, N. H., all the convicts are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of chairs. The officials of this 
prison treated me with such courtesy and attention, and seemed 
so far above what I had found the same class of men in many 
other institutions that I was astonished later to discover a new 
and ingenious system of torture in everyday use. It was called 
“the slide,” and is an instrument fashioned after a large win- 
dow frame. It is fixed in grooves against the wall and can be 
raised and lowered, as the guards desire. At the top of the 
frame there is a ring, to which the wrists of the convict are 
handcuffed. The frame is then raised until the vietim's feet 
swing free from the floor. There the convict is allowed to hang 
until he cries for mercy. Five minutes is the longest time any 
prisoner has been able to endure the torture. 

Somewhat dubious as to whether the instrument was as pain- 
ful as the guards described, I allowed my wrists to be fastened 
to the ring and was lifted off my feet. The guard timed me, 
and after one minute the pain became so terrible that I could 
not help crying out and was quickly lowered. : 

The authorities at the Concord prison seem to be estimable 
men, yet a money-making system of convict administration has 
blunted their sensibilities and made them men with two sets of 
feelings—one for the home, the other for the prison in which 
they work. 
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0 THE NEW YORK SYSTEM. 

How the Empire State, after years of vain effort trying to 
reconcile money making with the reformation of character in 
the management of convicts, finally adopted a civilized prison 
system—conyicts now employed in more than twenty different 
industries suited to their natural abilities, and no prison-made 
commodities sold in the open market—Mr. Lovely points out 
a marked decrease in the entire prison population and many 
other reforms that have followed the establishment of the new 
systems, and shows the way to a sane and humanitarian solu- 
pon of the conyict-labor predicament in every State in the 

nion. 

In former articles I haye confined myself to a review of the 
most flagrant abuses and extreme cruelties of the four prevail- 
ing systems of convict administration. Volumes might be writ- 
ten in general condemnation of the defects and abuses of these 
several methods of empioying and caring for prisoners. All fail 
to attain anything like an ideal system for a civilized country, 
because they are founded and administered according to the 
money-making fallacy. 

Anyone who has studied penology or who has investigated 
the prevailing conditions among convicts in this country knows 
that a prison ought not to be run for the purpose of making 
money. Although the prevailing notion with many prison 
boards is that the labor of convicts is always a fit subject for 
the exploitation of the State and private contractors, there is a 
better idea of the purpose behind all forms of restraint and 
punishment. Those who hold this high ideal belleve that a 
prison is a place of detention designed for the protection of 
society through the reformation and proper punishment of the 
criminal. 

LABOR A DUTY, NOT A PUNISHMENT. 


Labor as a punishment and labor as a duty are two different 
things. In a prison labor should not be used as a punishment, 
but as a duty that every man owes to himself and to society— 
as a means of reform, regardless of any profit that the state 
or any private individual may derive from the products of his 
toil. In the long run it is of vastly more importance to the 
state that its criminal class should be reformed and trained 
into self-respecting citizens than that some immediate profit be 
realized from their labor. The money-making idea was not a 
part of the original conception of prison, and it should not be 
allowed to subserve all other purposes of restraint and punish- 
ment to-day. 

If one takes a broad view of the convict-labor question the 
only system that commends itself is that method which ef- 
fectively protects society in its morals and material interests 
regardless of any pecuniary profits which may accrue from it. 
Such a system is now in operation in the State of New York, 
where it has proven an unqualified success. This system, which 
is destined to revolutionize the entire prison administration of 
our country, if only it receives the support it deserves, was 
adopted in New York after long and continuous agitation by 
the labor unions and a number of prominent and progressive 
citizens who were interested in the welfare of the State. 

WHY CONTRACT SYSTEM FAILED. 

In January, 1884, Charles F. Peck, commissioner of labor of 
New York, in his first annual report to the legislature, sub- 
mitted the following conclusions in regard to the unfavorable 
aspect of the contract system: 

In submitting to your honorable body the recommendations 
as to the future policy of prison management which seem best 
adapted to the moral training of the convicts and attended 
with least injury to existing interests, it is proper that the evils 
to be avoided and which attach to existing systems should be 
briefly stated. 

The contract system as at present administered has been 
found imperfect for the following reasons: 

First. The object of the law is reform for the convicts. The 
object of the contractor is to make money for his labor, without 
regard to his reform. 

Second. It is destructive of prison discipline necessarily from 
the fact that the prisoners are for ten hours a day under the 
control of the contractor and his agents, who are in nowise 
responsible for their reformation. 

Third. It renders impossible a diversity of employment suited 
to the different capacities of the prisoners and the conditions 
necessary to their moral training. 

Fourth. It is the intention of the law and to the best interest 
of society that the terms of the best-conducted prisoners be 
shortened. It is to the best interest of the contractor to keep 
them in prison. 

Fifth. It makes impossible any proper classification and sep- 
aration of the prisoners, but places in daily contact the com- 
paratively innocent with the most hardened and depraved. 


s 
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Sixth. The profits of the labor of the convict belong to the 
State, the laws of which he has transgressed... The contract 
system gives those profits to parties not representing the State 
or interested or responsible except for monetary considerations, 
which are a constant menace to the discipline of the prisoner 
and the reformation of the convict. 

Seventh. Manufacturers engaged in similar industries and 
employing free labor claim to be injuriously affected in their 
business by the operation of the contract system. 

.Eighth. The mechanical and labor interests are opposed to 
the contract system on the ground that it tends to loss of em- 
ployment and reduction of wages. 


AN ENLIGHTENED SYSTEM ADOPTED. 


In other reports of State commissioners of labor in New York 
the policy of the State in contracting or farming out.the labor 
of convicts was condemned and declared to be highly injurious 
to free labor because the products of convict industry were sold 
in the open market at a price so low that, though the contractor 
reaped large profits, those engaged in the manufacture of similar 
articles by free labor were unable to compete and pay the wages 
necessary for a decent subsistence. Under the contract system 
in New Tork the labor of convicts was farmed out for such 
small prices that the State, in effect, got nothing, while the con- 
tractors were enabled to undersell other manufacturers and 
thus decrease the wages of free labor. In some instances compe- 
tition with these prison contractors destroyed industries that 
were of great value to the State. 

By a provision of the State constitution, through laws that 
went into effect January 1, 1897, the contract system of employ- 
ing convicts was abolished in New York, and the State commis- 
sion of prisons, in commenting on the fact in the annual report 
for 1898, declared: 


WHAT STATE COMMISSION OF 1234 SAID ABOUT THE OLD SYSTEM IN 


The old system of contracting out the labor of convicts to the highest 
bidder, which was a species of slavery, passed away when the prison- 
labor provision of the constitution went into effect, January 1, 1897, 
and is already being looked upon as a relic of barbarism that the State 
did well in superseding by a more enlightened and practical system. 
But few manufacturers were si so as to compete in the bidding. 
Those with large punts. —— locations, and many employees 
could not do so: e contracts, therefore, were taken by those who 
were less firmly located and more gn to specu 
for a mere pittance, which gave the State very little income after pay- 
ing the additional expense incurred and the repairs of buildings and 
machinery, the system was tolerated. The presence of contractors and 
foremen not officers was not helpful to discipline. The contractors 
were able to make the price of articles manufactured so low as to 
cripple the business of the manufacturer producing similar goods by 
free labor or to lessen the wages of their employees. When we con- 
sider the fact that under the contract system shoes were — made 
in the prisons for 6 and 7 cents a , laundered shirts for 30 cents 
a dozen, trousers for 75 cents per dozen pairs, ulster overcoats for 40 
eents each, and umbrellas for 4 cents, while large manufactures of 
brass, fron, and of furniture were carried on at similar insignifi- 
cant prices, the result no langes seems strange. It is no wonder that 
the Industries of free labor languished, and that manufacturers and 
laborers were joining in annual appeals to the legislature to relieve 
them from a ruinous and unfair competition by for ng the manu- 
facture of various classes of goods in the prisons. ‘The State was not 
getting a fair value for the labor of the prisoners it was compelled to 
support, and the manufacturers and their employees were suffering by 
the unfair competition with labor sold out to 
made great profits without fear of strikes or the chance of 

PENITENTIARIES BECOME BOARDING HOUSES. 


Another abuse which developed under the contract system as it was 


racticed in New York was the passage of laws penan peniten- 
Taris to contract with other counties than those in which th 


lative ventures; and 


the contractors, who 
loss. 


ting the 
jails of their own counties. 
— — or more — E each 

es a regu wage from p 
The actual cost of the board was about half the amount received, so 
that a good profit resulted from the enterprise. 

This was the first step toward turning the tentiaries into board- 
ing houses. Later laws were in the interests of the peniten- 
tiaries, permitting courts of the State to sentence for terms of five 

rs or less to the penitentiaries those convicted of felonies. The 
Btate thus transfe to the penitentiaries the labor of the felons 
sentenced for five years or less, and it had to pay to the penitentiaries 
2.10 for the board of each, though there was ample room for all 

ons in the State ms which the State was maintaining, 
prisoners too, where it could keep prisoners at about half the price 
paid. But even greater objection was that such a law broke down the 
separation between misdemeanants and felons, putting those guilty of 
the greater crimes in association with those who were, perhaps, more 
unfortunate than. criminal. 

DUMPING GROUND FOR CONVICTS. 


Finally laws were enacted in the interest of the penitentiaries per- 
mitting them to contract for the care and custody of convicts of our 
States without regard to the length of sentence. At the end of their 
term this class of convicts was discharged at the penitentiary door, and 
the State of New York, and its penitentiary towns in particular, be- 
came a dumping ground for criminals of other States and Territories. 


Im 1895 the State commission of prisons found about 900 con- 
victs from other States in New York penal institutions. Many 
of these prisoners, under sentence for life or long terms, of 


forty years or more, were in association with misdemeanants 
and other petty offenders. 

The constitution of the State of New York, adopted November 
6, 1894, went in force January 1, 1895, and contained the fol- 
lowing: provisions > 


OCCUPATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF CONVICTS (ART. III, SEC. 29). 
The legislature shall, by law, provide for the occupation and employ- 


ment of prisoners sentenced to the several State . nitentlar 
jails, and reformatories in the State; and on and after the Ist da 
January, in the year 1897, no person in any such prison, peniten Š 


jail, or reformatory shall be required or allowed to work while under sen- 
tence thereto at any trade, industry, or occupation, wherein or where 
his. work, or the product of his work, shall be farmed out, con „ 
given, or sold to any person, firm, association, or corporation. This 
seetion shall be construed to prevent the — meri from providing that 
conviets may work for, and that the products of their labor may be 
disposed of to the State or any political division thereof, or for or to 
any publie institution owned or managed or controlled by the State 
or any political division thereof. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PRISONS (ART. V, SEC, 4). 


Superintendent of State prisons shall be appointed by the governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate, and hold his office for 
five years, unless sooner removed; he shall give security in such amount, 
and with such sureties as shall be required by law for the faithful 
discharge of his duties; he shall have the superintendence, manage- 
ment, and control of — saps subject to such laws as now exist 
or —— ; he shall appoint the agents, wardens, 
physicians, and chaplains. of the prisons.. The a 
each prison shall appoint all other officers of suc 
clerk, subject to the e of same by the superintendent. 

The comptroller sh appoint the clerks of the prisons. ‘The super- 
intendent shall have all the powers and perform all the duties not in- 
consistent herewith, which were formerly had and performed by the 
OAE abc : to. RELA con. ox the. charm SAONO ita 

lent at any ving m a copy 0 e m 
and an opportunity to bo. heard in his defense. 
STATE COMMISSION OF PRISONS, ARTICLE VII, SECTIONS 11, 12, AND 13. 


The 1 lature shall 5 — for a State board of charities, which 
shall visi 


mt and warden, of 
prison, except the 


as witnesses or debtors. 

12. The members of the said board and of the said commission shall 
be appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate; and any member may be removed from office by the gov- 
ernor for cause, an opportunity having been given him to be heard in 


nse. 
13. Existing laws relating to institutions referred to in the fore- 
ing sections and to their su ision and inspection, In so far as such 
the provisions of the constitution, shall 
remain in force until amended or repealed by the legislature. The 
visitation and inspection herein provided for shall not exclusive of 
other visitation and inspection now authorized by law. 


CONVICTS EMPLOYED ON STATE WORK. 


The New York State legislature subsequently enacted a law 
providing for the employment of prisoners in productive in- 
dustries for the benefit of the State or the political division 
thereof or for the use of public institutions owned and managed 
by and controlled by the State or political division thereof, the 
industries to be established by the State commission of prisons. 
Other laws were amended so as to provide that no manufactured 
articles should be from any other source for the 
State or its public institutions, unless the State commission of 
prisons certified that the same could not be furnished upon 
requisition at some one of the State prisons, and no claim can be 
audited or paid in New York State without such cortificate. 

This new system, with all its sweeping provisions, went into 
effect January 1, 1897. That it has been highly successful is 
shown by the fact that more than twenty industries have been 
established, with a diversity of employment suited to the dif- 
ferent capacities of all kinds of prisoners. The annual report 
of the State commissioner on prisons for 1904 shows that all 
inmates able to work were employed and that the sales of 
manufactured articles for the year amounted to $708,828.17, 
and that not one dollar’s worth of prison-made goods was sold 
in the open market. 


REFORMS THAT HAVE FOLLOWED. 


But more gratifying results than even these figures show are 
the reforms which have been inaugurated under the new system. 
The old, cruel methods of punishment have been discontinued; 
the lock step has been superseded by the military step; con- 
victs are now classified and separated, the comparatively inno- 
cent no longer coming in eontact with the most hardened and 
depraved; the unsightly stripes have been discarded for the 
first-term prisoners, and a plain, gray uniform has taken its 
place. In these various ways the prisoner is made to feel that 
he is detained only beeause he has transgressed the laws and 
that he may regain his freedom by good behavior. 
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PHENOMENAL RESULTS. 


Phenomenal results have followed these Reports 
from three State prisons, Sing Sing, Auburn, and Clinton, re- 
veal the fact that during the ten years beginning with 1885 
and ending with December 31, 1894, while the old system was 
In vogue, the prison population increased 593. On the con- 
trary, during the ten years following December 31, 1894, the 
prison population decreased 197, notwithstanding the fact that 


the population of the State increased more rapidly during the | cepta 


latter period than during the former. 

No other State has ever made such a showing. The sys- 
tem may not yet be perfect in all its details. These are, no 
doubt, some defects yet to be rectified. It must be remem- 
bered that the system was entirely new when it was adopted in 
New York, and that it has taken time, study, and persistent 
effort to find out and put into practical operation the best law- 
ful methods. But that the money expended and the labor put 


forth has been directed toward a well-defined purpose there | M 


can be no doubt. Two ends have been kept constantly in view, 
one, the use of the convicts’ labor for specific and lawful 
purposes; the other, the subordination of material benefits in 
the management of prisoners to reformatory agencies, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PRISONERS TESTIFIES. 


The superintendent of prisons, in his report for 1904, ex- 
presses himself well satisfied with the substantial results which 
had been gained in the conduct of the prison during the year. 
He said: 

e Both tonterial Gad. retscmatery, attended the store’ of 
our prison administration. 

Thus we see that the State prison officials in New York are 
enthusiastic over the results obtained by the adoption of the 
new system, which prison authorities in more than a dozen 
States where I have shown up corruption and inefficiency, be- 
sides ruinous competition with free industry, declare to be 
impracticable. The laboring interests in New York are united 
in their support of this civilized and progressive method of 
employing and reforming prisoners, and the manufacturers 
of the State speak loud in the praise of a convict administra- 
tion which has removed all competition between the products 
ot their shops and factories where free workingmen earn their 
living, and those manufactured by convict slayes. 


A REMEDY FOR THE ABUSES OF CONVICT LABOR IN EVERY STATE. 


Why, then, should not every State in the Union follow the 
lead of the Empire State in the management of their convicts? 
The New York system has produced positive results that can 
not be disparaged by anyone. It has abolished all the fiendish 
systems of cruelty, practiced under the guise of punishment, 
which are so common in institutions in other States. It has 
removed the corruption of money from the field of prison ad- 
ministration, and has practically made “graft” an impossi- 
bility. And last, but of more immediate importance to the 
material welfare of society and the free workingman, the New 
York system has abolished competition in open market between 
free and convict labor. 

This much the New York system has accomplished in the 
Empire State. It offers a logical solution for the evils and 
abuses of the conyict-labor situation in every other State in the 
Union. hatever prison officials in the States where either 
of the four antiquated methods of employing convicts are in 
use may think, whatever contractors who profit by superan- 
nuated methods of prison administration may declare, the 
burden of proof is on the shoulders of the man who asserts that 
the New York system is not the most equitable, the most prac- 
ticable, and the nearest to the highest ideas of progress and 
civilization. 

After reading Mr. Lovely’s startling report and wanting to 
assure myself as to the accuracy of the statement made therein, 
I addressed a communication to the editor of the Shoe Workers 
Journal, Boston, Mass., and received the following reply: 


John F. Tobin, neral president; Collis Lovely, general yice-presi- 
Į dent; C. L. Baine, general secretary-treasurer. } * 


INTERNATIONAL HBADQUARTERS 
Boot AND SHOE WOREERS’ UNION, 
(AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR), 
246 Sumner Street, Boston Mass., March 12, 1906. 


Hon. Jonx T. Hunt, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SIR: In the absence of Secretary C. L. editor of the 
Shoe Workers’ Journal, to whom your esteemed favor of the 9th instant 
was addressed, I take the liberty of saying that the articles on convict 
labor 2 in our Journal, and wri by our general_vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Collis Lovely, of 4926 Botanical avenue, St. Louis, Mo., are 
true in every detail, as far as they 1 which latter statement I 
mean to convey to you absolutely and without fear of con- 
tradiction that the statements made are very, very ve and in 
no case oy Wu. 
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Mr. Lovely had a credential which gave him access to the inner work- 
ings of the prisons of the United Sta and he was able to secure in- 
formation W is not y given out to visitors. The insti- 
tutions were visited by . Lovely for the specific purpose of securing 
1 and he has it to a much greater extent than indicated by 

artic 


mee occurred 
gee go eg Of d wh k 
ou can rest a u 0 ur when you make any 
statement on the floor of the Howse beset ape n the articles of. Mr. 


Lovely. If you or your committee desire it, will have Mr. Lovely 
report in W. on at any date which will not interfere with a pre- 
vious engagement at Nebr., for h „ and he wili then 
there uce such documentary evidence as he has, together with his 


notes 

arding under sep- 
pamphlet form, 

es to furnish you with a copy for each 
you wis 


ndence with Mr. Lovely by writing to 
as above, whence his mail will be forwarded, or you 
can address him through this office, as we are in at least weekly com- 
munication with him. 


Respectfully, Joun F. Tonix, General President. 


IT IS UP TO MR. LOVELY. 


In the issue of American Sh October 16 we printed 
the second article from the rison 


labor. As we inferred from article, Mr. Lov had personally in- 
1 different prisons and was absolutely clear and solid on 
ground. 


American Shoemaking made some comments upon the last article, 
and specially touched upon the methods of punishment meted out in the 
shoe sh at the Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord, as reported 
by Mr. ly. This journal did not look upon the methods as re- 
ported as Peg! and fair to the men serving time in that institution and 
showed w all men were not equals as lasters of heavy shoes, such 
as are produced, or have been produced, at Concord. 

The men on the staff of this journal maintain that they have elther 
some superficial or real knowl of the capacities of men in shoe 
shops; and to assume that all men are equal as lasters, for instance, 
and all capable of doing an equal amount of work in a given time 
wouid brand our staff ei villains or fools. They will not voluntarily 
admit that they are either. 

So, at the time the editor of this journal passed upon the article ef 
Mr. „ he had fully made up his mind that if the facts were as 
stated by that gentleman, a better judge of human nature was needed 
at the bend of the Concord Reformatory, unless investigation should 

rove that the task set before the men was upon what the 
east physical of the convicts could do. 

It would seem sheer folly—yes, even business suicide—for a prison 
or reform school to deprive men of food when they failed to meet 
their task and by this deprivation expect them to accomplish it. A 
starving army may me subservient, but they can never conquer 
their well-fed foes on the field of battle. 


e next witness to be recalled is Mr. Lovely. 


MR. LOVELY’S REPLY TO MR. HART— WILL THE LATTER ENCOURAGE THE 
IDBA OF A LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATION? 


CHICAGO, ILL., October 7, 1905. 


EDITOR AMERICAN SHOEMAKING: I am in receipt of a clipping from 

pz issue of September 21, 1905, in which Mr. Charles S. Hart, super- 

tendent of the Concord Reformatory, at Concord, Mass., takes decided 

exceptions to my statement in a recent article published in the Shoe 

Workers’ Journal, and reproduced in your,journal, that prisoners are 

deprived of their food if they fail to perform the stint of work laid out 
s 


for them. , 

Permit me to say. that that statement, as well as others in my recent 
articles, were based upon most reliable information and that they are 
undoubtedly true, Mr. Hart to the contrary notwithstanding. It was 
to be expected that those responsible for such inhuman treatment would 
not be above denying the facts, for they well know that if such shameful 
conduct became ss known they would soon meet their fate at 
the hands of public opinion. ` 

I visited the Concord Reformatory on April 26, 1905, and after pre- 
senting my credentials from the State of Missouri as special agent for 
the investigation of rear institutions, an officer was assigned to take 
me through the institution a — me such information as I might 
desire. After asking many qu ons as to of operation and 
manner of disposing of manufactured, I asked this question: 
“What is the most effective method of punishment?" to which the 
officer replied: “ We use solitary confinement; and an officer goes through 
the shops at noon, and if he finds a man short in his work he is fined 
his dinner; if he is short at night he gets no supper, and we find that 
method quite satisfactory.” 

And here let me say that there is not a statement contained in my 
recent articles on the abuses of convict labor but can be fully substan- 
tiated before a legislative committee. Let the committee be ap 2 


with full er to su a witnesses and allow those interest o be 
represen by coun to bring out the facts and I venture to say 
co even more glar than those I have revealed, will be 


about such an investiga- 
of the facts disclosed 


CoLtis LOVELY. 


broot ie Bart lend his influence p 


tion or will he rest content with a sim; 
by his 2 a 


* 
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PRISON-MADE SHOES. 


When, in our issue a month ago, we published an article on the abuses 
of prison labor, from the pen of Collis Lovely, of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, the statement was made from certain sources that the 
articles were biased from the point of view of a labor agitator. Allow- 
ing that there was basis for bias on the part of Mr. Lovely, it is prob- 
able that the statements given as facts were facts, for no one has come 
forward to dispute them. Of course, the article printed dealt more 
largely with prison work as ap lied to the making of shoes, although 
some mention was made regarding the-system of eee practiced 
in the different prisons. But it was not this phase of the question 
which American Shoemaking was a seeker after, but rather the phases 
of the question that particularly applied to our own trade. The facts 
which Mr. Lovely presented were no doubt actual figures and a state- 
ment of conditions as they existed at the time he made his rounds 
among the various prisons. 

This week we deal further with unother of Mr. Lovely's articles, 
which touches upon the plece-price plan as practiced by several of the 
States. The one particular matter which Mr. Lovely takes under con- 
sideration is from the thirteenth biennial report of the Minnesota 
State prison at Stillwater, from which he makes extracts which will 
certainly be of interest to those engaged in the shoe manufacturing 
industry. He dwells more largely upon the prison labor cost of the 
welt shoe, which figure in this particular prison at 15 cents per pair. 
He compares this shoe with one which this journal dissected more 
than a year ago, in which the total labor cost was given at 38 cents. 
There should be added to the cost, however, the expense of power, rent, 
light, heat, etc., which the free manufacturer has to pay which does 
not enter into the cost of the prison-made shoes. 

Mr. Lovely notes the method of punishment which is practiced at the 
Concord reformatory in the State of Massachusetts. ere he found 
that where the prison inmates failed to keep the pace set by the over- 
seer they were denied their dinner, and if during the afternoon they 
still fell below the pace set they were deprived of their supper. This 
is hardly equitable punishment. We find in the factories where free 
labor is gate that all men can not k an equal pace, and that 
some are capable of doing much more work than others. Of course 
in a shop where free labor is employed it is quite possible for the 
manufacturer to gather around him men who are fitted to keep up 
the pace which may be set. He can do this by selecting men fitted 
for the work. In the prisons hand work is largely resorted to, and 
in lasting heavy shoes, such as are made at Concord, it would be im- 
posstble for all the inmates to perform a like amount of work, providing 
the pacs set was more than the weakest of them was capable of doing. 
For instance, in lasting or pulling over heavy shoes it depends much on 
the muscle or strength in the arms of the operator or worker, and it 
would be utterly impossible for some men to perform the full task 
which another one might perform in a given time. We find this in the 
factories of Natick and in other par where heavy goods are made, 
and it must equally follow that the convicts in the penitentiaries are 
soustenon much the same as men outside regarding their physical 
abilities. 

In visiting the prison at Concord, N. H., Mr. Lorey states that he 
was received with courtesy and was shown very carefully over the insti- 
tution. Here he discovered a rather ingenious system of punishment 
for the disobedient prisoners, which was called a “slide,” and was an 
arrangement fashioned after a large window frame fixed in grooves 
against the wall, which could be raised or lowered as the guards de- 
sired. At the top of the frame a ring was arranged in which the 
wrists of the convicts are handcuffed. The frame is then raised until 
the victim's feet swing from the floor. It is said that the longest 
time any person has been able to endure this torture was five minutes. 
To test the instrument Mr. Lovely allowed his wrists to be fastened to 
the ring and was lifted off his feet. The guards timed him and in one 
minute the pain became so intense that he be: to be lowered. 

It is probable that American Shoemaking will present in the course 
of a few weeks an article from the pen of a man who had several 
years actual experience with convicts, who will tell how they were 
employed. 

I have heard it stated: “ Why don’t the banks go out of the 
Government business?” and might it not also be said with 
equal candor: “ Why does the State go into the open market 
with its felon-factured products to the detriment of the decent 
dealer and to harm the honest free labor of the country?” In 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in the debate upon a similar bill— 
in fact, with the addition of two or three words the phraseology 
of the present bill is exactly the same as was placed by amend- 
ment in a similar bill known as “ House bill 5450,” to protect 
labor from prison competition, introduced by the Hon. Aaron 
V. S. Cochrane, of New York, on the 8th day of January of 
the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, 1900, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and reported by them—that great- 
hearted statesman, the Hon. Amos Cummings, of New York, 
said: 


Mr. Speaker, there are only ten lines in this bill, and it seems to me 
that any gentlemen with a minimum modicum of common sense can 
read the ten lines and understand them. In New York the legislature 
some years ngo passed a bill regarding prison-contract labor. he bill 

ractically abolished the system. The matting and other industries 
fa Brooklyn and in New York City were revived. Adjoining States, 
however, under prison-contract labor, manufactured hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of mats and other goods every year and sent 
them into New York, where they were sold at a low price in competi- 
tion with the work of honest men, destroying the matting industr 
of both Brooklyn and New York City and throwing hundreds of arti- 
sans and mechanics out of employment. 

Now, in this bill it is proposed to confine the sellin. 
to the States in which they are made, and not to sen 
York to destroy our industrial interests there. 


Senator NEwLANps, at that time having a seat on this end 
of the Capitol, also said: 


It has been the custom of the various States to legislate regarding 
goods made by convict labor. Such laws, however, have only been 
operative as to goods made in the State and have not been operative 
as to goods made by conyict labor outside of the State. The control 
of the Federal Goyernment over interstate commerce has preyented the 


of these mats 
them to New 


Shoot 5 5 taking action with reference to the invasion of convict- 

The purpose of the pending act is to enable the States to take the 
same action with reference to convict-made s produced in outside 
States as to goods made within their own limits, and compels each 
State to take care of its own convicts as well as the goods produced 
by them, and enables sister States to exclude convict-made goods 
which are sought to be introduced in competition with domestic prod- 
ucts of free labor. 

The bill introduced by me is not new. In fact it is a copy 
of bill as amended and passed by the House May 21, 1900, with 
the addition of several words deemed necessary to meet legal 
exceptions that might be taken to bill as originally presented. 

Mr. Chairman, in reading the debate upon this bill I find 
little or no objection to this kind of legislation on either side 
of the Chamber. It was not made a partisan question. In 
fact, there is not a particle of politics in it. The bill passed 
by a vote of 111 ayes to 9 noes. 

The committee has considered this measure in its com- 
mercial aspect only; that this bill can not be called, strictly 
speaking, a labor measure in the sense that labor bills are 
generally understood. True, it helps labor. In fact, all legiti- 
mate legislation is or ought to be beneficial to labor. We are, 
in fact, a government of laborers, and the moment we become 
insensible to this fact that moment marks the grave of free- 
dom’s hope, and popular government will pass into oblivion. 
Many think that if we do not frown down upon organized labor 
great dangers will grow therefrom, but people of larger minds 
see in organized labor an auxiliary to better the principles of 
popular government, and they are those who know that the 
national lifeblood can be kept more pure by a voluntary desire 
to sustain it than can be supplied by any forced submission to 
legislation of a centralized character, which can at best but 
feebly imitate despotic power and will eventually destroy the 
object they seek to serve. I do not stand for the bully or his 
bludgeon; neither does organized labor. The forces of hate 
and jealousy are at all times at work, and the hope of man is 
to conquer himself, and at no period of the world’s history has 
this been done better than during the last thirty years. 

An epoch that has marked the passing of the old for the new. 
Trades that have been furnishing a livelihood for centuries 
have been set aside by the fruitful brains of the times, and the 
legitimate actor in the old-line trade had to give way to the 
specialized artisan of the present day. The cooper and the 
shoemaker of other days are only a memory, and the maker of 
the tallow dip sees his little luminary discarded and the world 
made more bright by reason of the advent of electricity, and 
the old compositor who a few years ago with his stick and rule 
thought his trade immune now looks with wonder at the Lan- 
ston and Mergenthaler: And, Mr. Chairman, the men of those 
days that bore the brunt of these changes have stood a test 
that no men of any other time have ever been called upon to 
make. And right here in America are the men who manfully 
meet these swift and sudden changes without losing a par- 
ticle of their patriotism or yielding for an instant in their love 
for free institutions; they have simply sought to secure by or- 
ganization benefits denied them by these so-called “ captains of 
industry,” who while pretending to protect the people were in 
reality promoting their own selfish interests and withholding 
from labor its proper portion, refusing to yield until the unified 
efforts of the industrial associations dragged from the pockets 
of these pseudo philanthropists that which by right belonged to 
them. At best they would but center their influence that the 
individual might better attain his share by making an ally of 
his shopmate rather than to combine for the purposes of pelf 
regardless of all else. 

Do not longer withhold Federal permission from the several 
States that seek to curb the criminal competition of the convict 
with the free labor of our country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I now yield forty minutes 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, the announcement has been made 
with authority that the prosperity of the country will at least 
continue until 1908. There can be no possible doubt about it, 
for statesmen who control the destinies of the country have said 
so. The statement has been made on this floor by those who 
know and who speak with authority. There is to be no change 
whatever in our present tariff schedules—certainly until the 
year of our Lord 1908—and therefore the prosperity of the 
people of this Republie will continue until that year. How 
thankful we should all be for these additional two years of 
grace! We have been told again the story of our country’s 
prosperity. For every day the country has prospered the Re- 
publican party is entitled to the credit; for every day the coun- 
try has not prospered the Democratic party is entitled to the 
blame. Gentlemen have repeated this statement so often that 
they seem really to believe there is some degree of truth in it 
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Gentlemen themselves who know better continue on the eve of 
every approaching campaign to seriously reiterate this state- 
ment. Even if I had the capacity I would not be able in the 
short time allotted to me to answer and disprove the innumerable 
misstatements recently made on this floor. I shall, therefore, 
content myself by pointing out a few statements pregnant with 
absurdity. 4 

Day after day we have been forced to listen to misstatements 
of fact, and arguments and conclusions based on such mis- 
statements which are a positive insult to the intelligence of the 
American people. In 1893 we had in this country a panic. At 
that very time we were living under the operation of laws en- 
acted by the Republican party, which contributed much to our 
financial troubles. But Republican orators have told us that 
those financial troubles were caused solely by the success of the 
Democratic party in 1892. We had not put a line of legislation 
on our statute books when the panic came. Laws passed by 
Republican Congresses and signed by Republican Presidents 
were in full operation, and had been for years, but we alone 
were responsible for the panic. Even before the people had 
intrusted us with power, while our. political opponents were 
still in possession of all the departments of the Government, 
even before the election, the black cloud appeared. Yet the 
blame was ours. We did it all. [Laughter.]_ 

In 1873 we had a panic which, taking into consideration the 
population and wealth of our country, was far greater than 
the panie of 1893. With a population of 44,000,000 we had 
failures amounting to two hundred and twenty-eight millions, 
while in 1893, with a population of 66,000,000 we had failures 
amounting to three hundred and forty-six millions. Our wealth 
in 1893 was twice as great as it was in 1873; therefore the panic 
of 1873 was far greater than that of 1893. But the Democratic 
party was responsible for the panic of 1893, notwithstanding 
it came upon us as the inevitable result of the financial policy 
of the Republican party. While the people of this country in 
1893 were in the throes of financial disaster the people of 
Canada, and of other countries as well, were likewise in the 
throes of financial disaster; and yet the Democratic party 
did it all. 

In 1893 a Democratic President had the courage to demand 
the repeal of a law passed by a Republican Congress, signed 
by a Republican President, which was largely responsible for 
the troubles which came upon us; and, in response to that de- 
mand, a Democratic Congress did repeal that law. As soon as 
our people recovered from the shock of the panic after the 
repeal of that law conditions commenced to improve, and, with 
a few brief interruptions, steadily improved until prosperity 
in its fullness returned. Not a line of financial legislation 
tending to improve conditions has been put on, the statute books 
since the repeal of that law in November, 1893, by a Demo- 
cratic Congress and a Democratic President, and yet the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Indiana 
would have the people believe that the Democratic party is the 
author of all our woes and the Republican party the author and 
finisher of all our prosperity. 

During the years of Mr. Harrison’s Administration there was 
a steady decline in our gold reserve under the operation of the 
Sherman silver-purchase act. On the 7th day of March, 1893, 
when Mr. John G. Carlisle became Mr. Cleveland's Secretary 
of the Treasury, the gold reserve amounted to only $100,982,410. 
It had béen steadily declining during Mr. Harrison’s Adminis- 
tration. At the end of Mr. Cleveland's first Administration he 
turned over to his successor an enormous surplus—the gold re- 
serve had reached its highest point. Four years later, when 
Mr. Harrison returned the reins of government, the surplus was 
practically gone, and the gold reserve was lower than it had 
been since 1878. Secretary Foster, Mr. Harrison’s Secretary 
of the Treasury, had directed the preparation of plates for the 
engraving of bonds so that he might buy gold; and yet when 
Mr. Cleveland was forced, under the operation of Republican 
legislation, to issue bonds, we are told that no blame whatever 
attaches to the Republican party, but that the Democratic 
party had ruined the public credit and plunged the country to 
the very depth of financial ruin. I have heard it denied on 
this floor that Mr. Foster directed the preparation of plates to 
be used for engraving bonds. When we offer proof of the truth 
of the statement we are met with all sorts of absurd explana- 
tions. On pages 132 and 133 of Presidential Problems, a book 
written by Mr. Cleveland, I find the following statement: 

The retiring Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Foster), appreciating 
the importance of preventing the fall of the reserve below this limit 
had just before his Petirement directed the preparation of plates for the 
engraving of bonds, so that he might by their sale obtain gold to reen- 
force the fund, I have heard him say within the last few years that 
he expected before the close of his term to resort to bond sales for the 


ee of such reenforcement unless prevented at the last moment by 
e President's disapproval. 
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Mr. Cleveland is a man of truth. He scorns falsehood. He 
despises deceit. This statement settles the controversy. 

He was President in a most trying period. Republican legis- 
lation had done much to bring disaster upon us. He had the 
courage to demand its repeal in the face of popular clamor. 
A Republican President had witnessed the gathering of the 
storm, but did nothing to break its force. It remained for 
this great man, this man whose name and fame grow greater 
as the yesrs go by, to demand the repeal of this vicious legisla- 
tion. His request was granted by a Democratic House and a 
Democratic Senate. Mr. Cleveland and the men who stood by 
him in that trying hour have all been retired to private life, but 
the American people will some day, if not now, accord to them 
their full measure of credit for the service they rendered. 

Mr. Chairman, let the truth be told. If legislation brought 
on the disaster of 1893, it was Republican legislation, and no 
distorting of facts can change the truth of that statement; and 
that legislation was repealed by a Democratic Congress and a 
Democratic President. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania painted this dark picture. 
I quote from his speech: 

It was a time when the wage-earner instead of hoardin 
ing, and the capitalist instead of spending was hoarding. 
disastrous four 180 the national revenues failed to meet the national 
Spenna by $156,000,000. The National Treasury was empty. The 

d reserve was depleted to pay the ordinary current expenses of the 

overnment. 

That is a dark picture, indeed; but the everlasting truth is 
that there was not a line of Democratic legislation then on the 
statute books, for the Wilson bill did not become a law until 
August 27, 1894, and the panic, we all know, was in the latter 
part of 1892 and in 1893. There was a vast improvement in 
1894, for the failures in the United States during that year 
were only half as great as they were the year before. 

That condition was the result of Republican legislation, for 
the Democratic party had not written a line of legislation at 
that time. The Republican party had provided for the issu- 
ing of $450,000,000 of Treasury notes and United States notes, 
with only $70,000,000 of gold for their redemption, and the man 
never lived who, when the end comes, can redeem $6 with $1 
without loss to somebody. 

“The National Treasury was empty.” Yes; the Republican 
party had utterly wasted the surplus which Mr. Cleveland 
turned over to Mr. Harrison in 1888. It is said that the Re- 
publican party abhors a surplus. We have had but little sur- 
plus since shortly after Mr. Cleveland went out of office the 
first time. He left a surplus, but the Republican party spent 
it; and during Mr. Harrison’s Administration they passed laws 
which made another surplus practically impossible, and there 
has never been a real surplus since. Even in this hour of 
boasted prosperity, when the Republican party is m complete 
control, and when it has been in absolute control for nearly 
ten years, there is no surplus. 

On the 13th of this month we all heard the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee admit that there would be a deficit— 
not a surplus, but a deficit—at the end of the next fiscal year. 
The National Treasury empty during Cleveland’s second Ad- 
ministration, under the operation of Republican legislation! 
Yes, indeed, it was empty then, because of your extravagance, 
and it is empty to-day because of your extravagance, even 
in this hour of national prosperity. Where is your surplus 
to-day? What has become of the enormous revenues gath- 
ered every year? Gone, spent, much of it wasted, some of it 
stolen! Yes, indeed, gone is your surplus, gone never to return 
again as long as you are in power. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] A 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania tells us that the Wil- 
son-Gorman bill was sufficient to impair in a large degree the 
business interests of the country. Under its operation he tells 
us that “iron and steel products fell off one-third. And there 
is no such accurate barometer of prosperity as the production 
of iron and steel.” Then he tells us that these calamitous con- 
ditions came to an end in 1896 by the election to the Presi- 
dency of the man who was known to the people as the champion 
of protection, William McKinley. And then he gives us the 
result of the Dingley law. He tells us how the fires in the 
furnaces were lighted again, the fires which the Wilson-Gorman 
bill had extinguished, the fires which the Dingley bill had 
lighted again, the fires which the free-trade Wilson-Gorman bill 
had put out, the same fires which the highly protected iron and 
steel schedules in the Dingley bill had lighted again; and then, 
in the burst of eloquence worthy of the gentleman from New 
York, he cries, “ God help the man or the party that would put 
out those fires, still the music of that noise, and send the 
workman to a foodless and hungry household.” Let us apply 
to this fine rhetoric a little of the cold logic of statistics. 


was nd- 
uring those 
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The iron and steel schedules of the Wilson bill were written 
with a slight reduction—not increase—in the Dingley bill. 
Under the Wilson bill the ad valorem tariff on the metal 
schedules was 38.80 per cent, while the tariff on the same 

‘schedules in the Dingley bill was 38.20 per cent. My authority 
for this statement is Mr. E. W. Newman, who uses the nom 
de plume “ Savoyard,” a prince among writers and one of the 
deepest thinkers in America. If the fires in those furnaces 
were extinguished by the steel and iron schedules in the Wilson 
bill, Mr. McKinley himself was responsible for it, because he 
was the author of the bill bearing his name. He approved the 
metal schedules in that bill, and they were not reduced in the 
Wilson bill. When Mr. Dingley commenced the preparation of 
the bill which was to take the place of the Wilson bill, he 
found the metal schedules high enough to satisfy even his high- 
protection ideas, for in his report he used these words: 

The metal and cotton schedules are in large part the same as in 
3 tariff, the increase above those rates being the most advanced 

Therefore if the fires in those furnaces were put out by the 
Wilson bill they must have remained extinguished after the 
Dingley bill became a law, for the ad valorem rate under that 
bill is less than in the Wilson bill. If anyone by legislation 
poured water on those fires, it must have been Mr. McKinley 
himself; and when the gentleman from Pennsylvania voted for 
the Dingley bill he poured still more water on those fires. “God 
help the man who would put out those fires,” cried this gentle- 
man to whom demagogy is so abhorrent. When he sent up 
that cry we did not just at the moment realize that he was pray- 
ing for help for himself! God help the man who would put 

out those fires,” which simply means, God help Hon. Jonn DAL- 
ZELI, of the State of Pennsylvania, for he was the guilty man. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, the fires in those furnaces were not ex- 
tinguished, for we manufactured more pig. iron in 1895 by far 
than in 1894, more in 1896 than we did in 1894. In 1894 we pro- 
duced 6,657,388 long tons of pig iron, while in 1805 we produced 
9,446,308 long tons—an increase of nearly 50 per cent—while the 
Wilson bill was in full operation. So the truth is more fires 
were lighted by far in 1895 than in 1894. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Again, how could the Wilson bill be responsible for putting 
out those fires when importations of the manufacturers of iron 
and steel under it were less than they were for the years imme- 
diately before, while the McKinley bill was in operation? Yet 
such was the case. How did the Wilson bill put out those fires 
when under its operation exportations of iron and steel manu- 
factures steadily increased? And yet such was the case. 

Yet, in the face of these statistics, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania tells us that the Wilson bill put out the fires, threw 
men out of employment, sent them hungry to foodless homes. 
Oh, Mr. Chairman, deliver us from demagogy! [Laughter.] 
This is a sample of the arguments used by the gentleman in his 
great speech, the greatest, it is said, ever delivered by him in 
this Chamber. 

The Wilson bill was only in force two years ten months and 
twenty-seven days, but all the woes we have endured are directly 
attributable to that measure. It at least had one good feature, 
which was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
[Applause.] It did provide for taxing the incomes of the men 
who have made the greatest fortunes the world has ever seen, 
because under your protective tariffs you have made the Ameri- 
can people their prey. You allow them to charge American peo- 
ple far more than they charge foreigners, thereby building up 
great fortunes. And then you point with pride to the country’s 
prosperity. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to a question which has given 
and is giving our Republican high-tariff friends a vast deal of 
trouble. Rest assured your sins will find you out. The wrong 
of high protection, which enables one man to prosper at the ex- 
pense of another, is at last made so plain that a blind man 
ean see it and an imbecile understand it. Our tariff laws, 
passed to protect infant American industries, are being used 
to-day to punish every consumer in the land. These laws have 
always made goods higher to the consumer, but when our infant 
manufacturers were demanding this protection nobody supposed 
that the day would ever come when they would actually dis- 
eriminate in the prices of their manufactures against the very 
people who made them powerful and rich. I know our friends 
on the other side of the Chamber feign to treat this matter 
lightly, but it has given and is giving you great concern. Well 
may it. Five years ago I made the charge on this floor that 
millions of dollars worth of goods were being shipped every year 
to foreign countries and sold cheaper to the people of those 
countries than to Americans. During my service in this House 


I have heard the charge answered in three different ways: 
First, denied outright; second, denied with qualifications; and, 
third, admitted. The gentleman from Indiana not only admits 
it to be true, but glories in its truth. We were told at first there 
was no truth in the charge. Then we were told that only the 
surplus is sold cheaper to foreigners than to our own people. 
Then we were told that only that portion of the surplus which 
was inferior was sold cheaper. 

But to the American consumer the question arises, Mr. Chair- 
man, why should any American-made goods be sold cheaper? 
You sell farming implements cheaper to the Austrian than you 
sell the same goods of the same grade to the American. You 
send those farming implements a third of the way around the 
globe, and the price which the foreigner pays is less than the 
price which the American pays. Think you that the people of 
this country will always submit to that discrimination? If 
you do, just keep on thinking so until the next election. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 5 

A railroad is built partly in the United States and partly in 
Canada. The rails used were all bought from the same manu- 
facturer—the steel trust, I believe. The rails delivered on the 
Canadian side cost $8 per ton less than the rails delivered on 
the American side. Why? Because on the American side rails 
could only be bought from the trust, and the trust is protected 
from all outside competition; but on the Canadian side the man 
who was building that road could buy either English or Amer- 
ican rails; and, inasmuch as the Englishman was offering rails 
at $8 per fon less than the American trust, why of course the 
trust was forced to meet that reduction or not sell its product. 

Another railroad is built partly in Texas and partly in Mex- 
ico, but rails on the Mexican side cost the builder about $8 per 
ton less than the same rails bought from the same concern on 
the American side. Why? Because on the American side there 
ean be no competition, and on the Mexican side there may be. 

I mentioned these facts to the vice-president of a large rail- 
road system the other day. I asked him if the discrimination 
did not seriously retard the building of roads in this country. 
He said it did. I said I wondered that the people who build 
railroads do not rise up and protest against it. What do you 
suppose his reply was? Said he, “ What difference does it make 
to us what price we have to pay for rails? In the end the peo- 
ple who ride on our trains and ship freight over our roads pay 
the difference themselves.” [Applause.] And that is the ever- 
lasting truth, Mr. Chairman. The people who travel and the 
people who ship freight pay the difference. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania says it is business to do this, and he says we on 
this side of the Chamber don’t know anything about business, if 
we did know anything about business we would not be finding 
fault with the practice. If this be business, Mr. Chairman, God 
help us in the interest of those who foot the bill to get rid of the 
business. [Applause.] It is business, says the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. They all do it, says he. And then our manu- 
facturers do very little of it, says he. If it is a practice to be 
gloried in, according to the gentleman from Indiana, why defend 
it? Why try to minimize its extent and importance? If it be 
a commendable practice why not come out boldly and say “ yes, 
it is right, we are doing it now, we will do more of it in the 
future?” But the gentleman from Pennsylvania, with the 
skill of a great lawyer—the skill of a Pittsburg lawyer, which is 
even greater than that of the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer 
defends the practice of selling cheaper to foreigners by shownig 
that the value of the goods thus sold is very small. 

Let us examine his argument a little. That no injustice may 
be done the gentleman, let me quote from the Rxconp his exact 
language: 

Mr. Unprrwoop. Do we need 8 to protect us against the 
market that we can meet cheaper n anybody else? 

Mr. DALZELL. I will answer the gentleman's question in due course 
if he will have the patience. 

Do we sell goods cheaper abroad than we do at home? Undoubtedly 
sometimes—certain kin of goods—the kind of goods the sale o 
which promises us a foothold in a foreign market, and to a limited 
extent, to wit, to the extent of our surplus. Why? Well, for a num- 
ber of reasons—all of them patent to business men. The first and fore- 
most, because our home production exceeds our home consumption ; 
and the excess of production must be sold in a foreign market or our 
factories and our workmen remain idle during a portion of each year. 

Having admitted this much, he offers the following defense: 


It is a plain business proposition whether or not we shall run the 
year around and sell all of our goods in any market, or whether we 
shall run nine months and close up our factorles the other three. 


And then on the very next page we find the following re- 
markable statement: 


These statistics fu 
much as 90 cent are sold at as high and som 
prices than that are sold at home. So that after 
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goods abroad 
F ˙ . ˙——-ñ-—é — 
cent is the sum and su of the whole ef what all this 
troversy is about. 

How far short of an absurdity is this defense? We manu- 
factured in 1900 $13,000,149,159 (Stat. Abs. p. 484), more than 
$13,000,000,000 worth, and of these goods three-tenths of 1 per 
cent were sold cheaper abroad than at home. Therefore the sale 
of three-tenths of 1 per cent of our goods sold cheaper abroad 
than at home enables our manufacturers to operate their plants 
three months in the year! [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

And again, a little further on in his speech, the gentleman ac- 
cepts $4,000,000 as the true value of the goods sold cheaper 
abroad than at home. I quote from his speech: 

. D in; to say that Senator GALLINGER made a 
e a oe 
of 3 pe Ae 8 price . than at home at 84. 000, Obb., 


and said: 
“T can not find that the substantial corectness of this estimate has 


per 
con- 


Therefore the sale of this trifling amount of goods—trifiing 
eompared with the vast volume of our manufactured products— 
enables our manufacturers to run three months in the year. 
Oh, Mr. Chairman, deliver us from demagogy! [Laughter.] 

But let us consider another admission extracted from tlie 
gentleman during the debate. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UnpERwoop] propounded to the gentleman these questions: 

h name me steel mill in the 
porig Cant eap make, ace! alia sheaper, chan they are made In Pit 
h m 
— in the 3 — make pig iron cheaper than at Birmingham? 

The answer of the gentleman was in these words: 

L think not. I am coming to that question, if the gentleman will 
have patience, in a few moments. 

Vote the questions and answer, if you please. Can the gen- 
tleman name any steel mill in the world? Can the gentleman 
name any iron furnace in the world? And the gentleman who 
knows about the prices of iron and steel, if anybody does, re- 
plied in the negative. He was compelled to admit that we can 
manufacture both steel and pig iron here in the United States 
chenper than it can be manufactured anywhere else in the 
world. The gentleman said he would come to a discussion of 
that question in a few moments if the gentleman from Alabama 
would wait. But we all waited, Mr. Chairman, listening for 
him to “ come to” that question. We waited for one hour, then 
an hour and a half, and then the gentleman was given unlimited 
time to complete his remarks, but he never did come to” that 
question. But the people of this country will force his party 
to “come to” that very question in the very near future. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] What is the full meaning 
of that answer? 

We have the admission of the representative of the greatest 
steel-producing district in the world that the manufacturers of 
this country can make steel and fron cheaper than any manu- 
facturers on earth. And yet, Mr. Chairman, they are charging 
their own people more than they charge any people on earth, 
and gentlemen are so thoroughly partisan they dare to assert 
that such a practice is right. And their party says it is right. 
God help a party with such a conscience. If the manufacturers 
of this country, nearly all of whom are formed into trusts, can 
make steel and iron cheaper than any other manufaeturers, then 
they can sell it cheaper anywhere, and they do not need protec- 
tion. [Applause.] But the trusts, protected as they are against 
competition from abroad, actually have two price lists—one 
foreign, the other domestic—and the foreign price list is con- 
siderably less than the domestic price list. The political party 
which stands for such injustice and discrimination against our 
own people ought not to be continued in power one hour. 

There is another statement made by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania to which I will call attention. He had not reached the 
point in his speech where he waived aside this whole matter 
by quoting a statement made in the Senate by the Senator from 
New Hampshire that $4,000,000 would cover all the goods seld 
cheaper abroad than at home. It was before he had reached 
the point in his speech where he proved that the selling of three- 
tenths of 1 per cent of our goods cheaper abroad than at heme 
enables our manufacturers to run their factories twelve months 
instead of nine. [Laughter.] Just at this point the gentleman 
was urging that we only sold our surplus abroad—that we sent 
our surplus abroad because our manufacturers failed to find a 
market at home—and during a colloquy with the genleman 
from Kentucky our colleague from Pennsylvania 
made one of the most remarkable statements ever uttered on 


this floor. In order that I might not do the gentleman an injus- 
tice, E will quote the colloquy from the RECORD : 


Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. Would the gentleman be wil 
to the home consumer at the same price at which he sells tha 


abroad? 

Mr. DALZELE. I understand the gentleman's 
itself into simply what I said a momont ago. you have got the 
market fully —— supply it over again with the surplus. 
Mr. Sraxtr. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
DALZELD. Yes. 
. STANLEY. Does the gentleman from Pe lyania mean to 
contend that you not only suppl the wants, but the desires of the 
popia? Eer they have got a they need, and alk they buy, and also 

wan 


Mr. DALZELŁL. I think so. I think that condition of things exists 
in this country to-day absolutely. 

That is to say, every farmer in this country has all the farm- 
ing implements he can possibly use; every carpenter in the 
country has every tool he can possibly need; every man, woman, 
and child, has all the clothing they can possibly need; every 
mile of railroad using steel rails is already supplied and no 
additional rails are needed for any purpose. Every house- 
wife in the land has all the household supplies she needs. 
There is not a lawyer or business man who is not supplied 
with a typewriter. There is not a hard-worked seamstress who 
needs a new sewing machine. There is no man in the whole 
land who has not already supplied his home with a sewing 
machine. In the cities the people need nothing. There are no 
poor people anywhere. The gentleman has seriously declared 
that our manufacturers have not only supplied the wants, but 
the desires of our people as well, that they have all they need, 
all they buy, and all they want. If the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania really meant what he said, then he is more ignorant 
of the true condition of our people than any educated man in 
America. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we all know hundreds and hundreds of 
people who can not afford even the necessaries of life. You 
will find people not five blocks from this Capitol who are so poor 
that they have not the necessary furniture in their homes, the 
necessary utilities of humble living. ‘There are to-day thousands 
of American women who are wearing away their very fingers 
because they are too poor to buy a machine to do their sewing. 
And yet the Republican party permits a law to remain in force 
which allows the manufacturers to sell to foreigners their 
sewing machines at a lower price than the same machines are 
sold here. 

I would to God that the gentleman from Pennsylvania spoke 
the truth when he declared that “ our people have all they need 
and all they want.” But, Mr. Chairman, unfortunately it is 
far from true. I dare say the gentleman can find a few people 
even in the city of Pittsburg who need a few things, if he will 
take the trouble to inquire. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, to what extent are 
goods of American manufacture sold cheaper to foreigners than 
to Americans? Mr. Charles Schwab was the president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, which manufactures more than 
half of the fron and steel products of the United States. He is 
perhaps as well informed as to the prices of American manu- 
factures as any living man. In May, 1901, Mr. Schwab was 
examined by the Industrial Commission. I quote the following 
from his testimony : > 

It is quite true that export prices are made at a very much lower 
rate than those at home. I think yon can safely say this, that where 


large export: business is done, for example, in the line of iron and 
steel, nearly all the ple from whom supplies are bought for that 


pi give a price for the materials that go into export. 
— will in most instances carry them u little cheaper for you, 
and so on all down the line. Is ita fact generally true of all rters 
of this country that they do sell at lower prices in foreign — 2 than 
they do in the home markets? That is true; perfectly true. 

If the value of goods sold cheaper abroad than at home was 
only three-tenths of 1 per cent of our manufactured products, 
do you not suppose Mr. Schwab would have taken the pains to 
say so? If the value of goods sold cheaper abroad than at home 
had been only $4,000,000, do you not suppose Mr. Schwab would 
have said so? He must have known it if it was true; and if 
the goods sold cheaper abroad had been of an inferior quality 
would not Mr. Schwab have called attention to that fact also? 
An examination of his testimony is quite interesting. He an- 
swered clearly and emphatically that it is the practice of our 
manufacturers to discriminate in favor of foreigners. He de- 
elared that all exporters of this country sell cheaper abroad 
than at home. He made no limitation whatever. He did not 
qualify his statement. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
evidently differs from Mr. Schwab. The latter was examined 
under oath; the former was speaking for campaign consump- 
tiom. Therefore, whose statement should be accepted; that of 
Mr. Schwab, testifying under oath, or that of Mr. DALZELL, de- 
livering. a speech for campaign distribution? I think it may be 
accepted as a fact that as a rule the manufacturers of this 
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country discriminate against our own people. They are en- 
abled to do it, why? Because they are protected against out- 
side competition. We must buy from them or else not buy at 
all; and having us in their power they charge us whatever price 
they decide we must pay. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear a great deal about the oppression of 
the trusts in this country. The President is having them prose- 
cuted in the courts. Laws are being enacted intended to pro- 
tect the people against their iniquities. Honest men all over the 
land are trying to provide some intelligent scheme by which 
these great organizations may be forced to treat the people 
fairly. Yet, while all this is taking place, and while the whole 
country, from the President down, is crying out against them, 
we allow a scheme of legislation to remain in force which openly 
and notoriously allows them to treat us worse than they treat 
foreigners; and gentlemen upon this floor, in their partisan zeal, 
defend this practice. Yet two facts remained undisputed: First, 
iron and steel products can be manufactured in America cheaper 
than anywhere in the world. Second, the manufacturers of these 
very products are forcing the American people to pay more for 
their manufactures than they require foreigners to pay. Why? 
Because there is a tariff duty of about 40 per cent ad valorem 
on all iron and steel manufactures brought into this country. 

Up to this hour absolutely nothing practical has been accom- 
plished in forcing the trusts to deal fairly with the people. 
Instead of instituting a prosecution here and there in the 
courts, which merely subjects these violators of the law to a 
trifling fine, had we not better say to them, “if you can afford 
to sell your products to a foreigner at a certain price, you can 
afford to sell the same product to your own people at that price, 
and we will pass a law reducing the import duty on similar 
goods manufactured abroad, so that you will be forced to sell 
to Americans at least as cheaply as you sell to foreigners?” 
Whenever such a law as this is passed the people will experi- 
ence instant relief, to a certain extent at least; and if your 
party wili pass such a law, Mr. Chairman, the people will then 
believe that you are honest and sincere when you declare that 
something must be done to protect them against the oppression 
of monopoly. I do not believe there is another country under 
the sun where such monstrous conditions exist. 

Again, the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania de- 
clared that there is no demand for general tariff revision out- 
side the Democratic party. Where did the gentleman get that 
information? Probably from the highly protected manufacturer 
of his own district. Probably from the men who, by reason of 
the protection they enjoy, are enabled to charge the American 
people more than they charge foreigners. These men regard the 
lowering of any tariff schedule as treason. They believe that 
the man who proposes such a change on this floor is an enemy 
to society. 

Mr. Chairman, where would you go if you wished to ascer- 
tain the true sentiment of the American people, of any people, 
respecting any great question? Where would you expect to get 
the truth? What class of men make a business of studying and 
interpreting public sentiment? Are they not the editors of the 
great newspapers of the countries where there is freedom of 
speech? This is a day of independence of political thought and 
action. The newspaper which is the constant and willing slave 
of any political party has but little influence. Does the gentle- 
man read the independent newspapers of this country? If he 
does, will he say there is no demand outside the Democratic 
party for a revision of those schedules in the Dingley tariff law 
which enable our manufacturers to form themselves into trusts 
and monopolies and to charge our own people far more for their 
output than they charge the balance of the world? 

Will he say there is no demand from the independent press 
of this nation for a revision of those schedules which enable our 
tariff-made trust and monopoly to single out the American 
people for oppression and extortion? Will he read the inde- 
pendent press of his own State and say that there is no demand 
for such a revision of tariff schedules as will force the trust which 
manufactures agricultural implements to sell those implements 
as cheaply to the resident of Pennsylvania as to the resident of 
Canada? It is not denied that the manufacture of agricultural 
implements is largely controlled by a monopoly. It is not de- 
nied that this monopoly does charge our own people more for 
its manufactures than it charges the balance of mankind who 
buy. It is not denied that it is enabled to perpetrate this in- 
justice by reason of the protective schedules of the Dingley 
tariff. It is not denied that a slight lowering of those schedules 
would force the protected trust to sell cheaper to our own people, 
Nobody can with any show of reason contend that the trusts 
and monopolies of this country need the protection of the Ding- 
ley schedules. At this very moment the President is ordering 
the institution of prosecutions because our trusts are violating 


r 
our laws. The Republican party for forty years has been the 
patron, the promoter of monopoly. What good will a prose- 
cution here and there accomplish so far as the great mass of 
consumers are concerned? Our Republican friends boast of the 
prosecutions which the President has ordered to be instituted. 
Will any gentleman rise here and now in his seat and point 
out a single one of the necessaries of life which the people are 
enabled to purchase cheaper because of any prosecution ordered 
by the President? Certainly the President is to be commended 
for enforcing the law. Let the prosecutions continue, but would 
it not be better, far better, more practical, to cut out the root 
of the evil and remove the protection which tempts these cor- 
porations to violate the law? 

-I beg to submit clippings from more than a dozen great news- 
papers demanding a revision of the tariff along the lines I have 
indicated. I trust the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dar- 
ZELL] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lanpis] will read 
these clippings, for they represent the cause of the American 
people most strongly, and they may serve to open the eyes of 
these gentlemen as to the sentiment of their own people. These 
gentlemen insist that there is nothing wrong in the practices 
of these protected trusts, but the independent press of their 
own States declare that these practices are wrong, that it is 
wrong to force the American people to pay tribute to monopoly, 
that it is wrong to allow a system of protective schedules to 
continue which permits monopoly not only to flourish, but to 
discriminate against our own people. President Roosevelt says 
it is wrong, for on the 3d day of June, 1900, he declared, in a 
message to the legislature of the State of New York, referring 
to the growth of monopoly— 

That the man who by swindling or wrongdoing acquires great wealth 
for himself at the expense of his fellow stands as low morally as any 
predatory medieval nobleman, and is a more dangerous member of 
society. Any law and any method of construing the law which will 
enable the community to geese him, either by t g away his wealth 
or by imprisonment, should be welcomed. 

Under the revision of the tariff demanded by the Democratic 
party and the great independent press of the country we may. 
not be able to return to the people the ill-gotten gain extorted 
from them, but we will at least put an end to such practice in 
the future. No demand for revision outside the Democratic 
party! Have the gentlemen forgotten the last public utterance 
of President McKinley, the kind, the gentle, the good McKinley, 
who lit up no fires of hate, who made no schisms; McKinley, 
who was great enough to demand a revision of the very system 
which he himself had fabricated? 

President McKinley, in that memorable speech, used these 
words: 

oy sensible trade arrangements, which will not interrupt our home 
production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. A 
system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities, a mutual 
exchange is manifestly essential to the continued and healthful growth 
of our export trade. We must not re in fancied security that we 
ean forever sell everything and buy little or nothing. If such a thing 
were possible, it would not be best for us or for those with whom we 
deal. We should take from our customers such of their products as 
we can use without harm to our industries and labor. Reciprocity is 
the natural outgrowth of our wonderful industrial development under 
the domestic policy now firmly established. 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade 
and commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprof- 
itable. A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will prevent 
reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the 
times, measures of retaliation are not. If perchance some of our 
tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to encourage and protect 
our industries at home, why should they not be employed to extend 
and promote our markets abroad? 

I beg, Mr. Chairman, to submit now editorial clippings show- 
ing to some extent the sentiment of the independent press of 
the country: 

[Washington Times (Independent), Saturday, June 2, 1906.] 
AN ARMY AND A MOB. 

The stand-pat Republicans in Congress seem determined to rub it in. 
They are out looking for trouble. They have ridden down opposition 
in Congress, from beginning to end of this session, with such ease that 
they have become intoxicated with confidence. They apparently im- 
agine that they can bullyrag and bluff the millions who want revision 
as easily as they have intimidated the meek little body of Republican 
Congressmen who want it, but for the life of them haven't the courage 
to say so on the floor. 

The stand-patters have certainly had things their own way this session. 
They got the President pledged not to open the question of tariff. Then 
they proceeded systematically to supress it elsewhere. Payne and 
CANNON issued pronouncements against revision. These called forth 
no protest. The revision Republicans were hopelessly without leader- 
ship. They have not shown the courage of kittens. They have never 
piped a note in response to the flood of stand-pat oratory. The record 
of the session would indicate that the Republican party in the House is 
as solid as Gibraltar on the Dingley schedules. 

Dayipson, of Wisconsin, introduced a resolution to have the Ways 
and Means Committee hold tariff hearings this summer. It was only a 
little sop to the revision sentiment, but it has been denied. 

When the country was thrilled with the San Francisco horror the 
Madden resolution came along, providing for free admission of building 
materials for that city’s rebuilding. Everybody was for it, but ft has 
been suppressed. It was another sop, a sop to the sentiment of com- 
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mon humanity as well as to the conviction that schedules may possibly 
perpetuate injustice. But the stand-patters smothered it. 

nd now they are getting ready pass the Aldrich resolution, if 
they can, commanding that all supplies for the canal be bought in the 
United States. The stand-patters are in the saddle; they propane to 
ride over everything. They are taking chances of a fall, but taking 
them with fine audacity. 

As has been said the revision sentiment among Republicans is utterly 
without leadership. Turn loose in the House one man with the convic- 
tions and the fightin qualities of La FOLLETTE or Cummins and this 
would be changed. The stand-patters are the most perfectly organized 
political force in the country. They have the leaders and the muni- 
tions. The force opposed to them is a mob of volunteers. 


[Washington Post, May 1, 1906.] 

And it looks as red 3 that other paramount had already arrived, as 
follows: Shall the tariff be used to shelter trusts in order that the 
may supply goods to foreigners cheaper than the same articles are sol 
to our own people? From Hamilton to Clay, from Clay to McKinley 
we were all assured thet protection was to make such competition at 
home as would flood our markets with cheap ds; but it seems that 
it is now employed to flood foreign markets with cheap goods and extort 
enormous profits in the home market. 


[Leslie's Weekly, New York, September, 1905.] 

Either through the work of a tariff commission or by other means 
some important modifications must be made in tariff rates, and that 
soon, or the Republican party will suffer the worst reverse it has had 
since the civil war. 


{Washington Post, May 5, 1906.] 
THE REAL PARAMOUNT. 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Michigan, is a 8 Member of Congress, a 
stand-patter, and an epigram monger. e is also an authority on the 
tariff and 7 T like that. Some time ago the House Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries gave hearing and proved all 
sorts of things against the steel trust, and wmo pon: was that our ship- 
ards could not make as cheap a ship as is made at Glasgow or Belfast 
ause the steel trust sold material for ships cheaper to the foreigner 


than to the domestic customer. 

Of course that satisfied some ple that the subsidy was the thing, 
but impertinent characters asked if it would not serve the purpose as 
well to revise the tarif, so as to make it impossible for the steel trust 
to perpetrate such injustice. Well, the committeè, having established 
that the steel monopoly had made the ship PoE necessary, now 
went to work and demonstrated that the steel trust had done no such 
thing, and proved it by the steel trust itself; and so this argument for 
revision of the steel schedule of the tariff fell to the ground. 

The Post made bold to comment on the extraordinary and conflicting 
things in this economic kettle of fish, and did it from an absolutely 
nonpartisan standpoint and with fearless independence. The matter 
afterwards came up in a colloquy in Congress between Mr. JOHN SHARP 
WILLIAMS and Mr. HAMILTON, and the latter gentleman expressed the 
belief that Judge Gary’s testimony is better than the statement of the 
Washington Post. 

Judge Gary is at present the head man of the steel trust. That his 
knowledge of the matters in question is greater than ours we readily 
admit; that he is as anxious for the public to get the true facts as 
the Post is we much doubt. He is an interested party. The Post is a 
disinterested party. He says himself that his company can make the 
cheapest steel rails in the world, and yet he demands a continuance of 
the prohibitive duties on steel rails. 

Why? There is but one answer, but one possible answer—to extort 
greater profit from the domestic customer. If Judge Gary was per- 
fectly frank, then dozens of other witnesses prevaricated. Either the 
steel trust sells its goods abroad cheaper than at home, or it does not. 
If it does sell abroad cheaper than at home, then the stand-patters 
must revise the tariff or defend the practice. There has been backing 
and 15 5 8 e Da 8 Everybody must come to the scratch. 

This thing is ome the “ paramount.” 


[Washington Post, April 17, 1906.] 
“THE SHABBIEST FRAUD.” 


The Hartford Courant, which was a venerable newspaper long be- 
fore the Republican party was born and has been a strong and con- 
sistent advocate of Republican n and policies ever since the 
birth of the party, finds it hard, under present conditions, to put u 
the defense of protection that the system deserves. When open an 
avowed enemies of this beneficent policy show up the trickery and 
hoggishness of certain protected interests and then denounce protec- 
tion itself“ our contemporary’s trouble begins. When, for example, 
the free traders or “ tariff-for-revenue-only ” advocates show that some 
of our principal manufacturers habitually sell their products in for- 
eign countries at prices far below those which their home patrons are 
compelled to pay, they put a plausible N into the mouths of 
antiprotectionists. And the plausibility of that argument is so dif- 
ficult to expose that it is often accepted as sound logic. Of course, 
it is a fallacy, for there is not a more 5 and ee 
vindicated poney in the arena of American ities than the protection 
of home industries. It stands so firmly that its enemies can not over- 
throw it, even with the aid of those false friends of protection who 
persist in abusing it for their own advantage. Some of the Courant's 
comments on this subject, recently presented in an editorial entitled 
“Protection imperiled by hoggishness,“ are extremely pertinent. We 
quote a few samples: 

“The shabbiest fraud that is pieyeg on the United States by managers 
of protected industries is this trick of misusing the protection that 
we poeri or making it benefit foreigners to our disadvantage. . 

“Tf it were necessary to maintain a certain paes in order to malin- 
tain protection, then everyone would accept the situation unless he 
were a free trader of the pronounced stamp who advocates shutting 
op every factory that can not run without protection. But it is a 
diferent proposition when a protected factory makes Americans pay 
for the protection and then gives foreign countries the benefits of 
successive cheapening Pocoma: It is all nonsense to talk of the 

licy as necessary. If the goods can be sold in Paris at 30 per cent 
ess than the price asked for them in New York, then they can also 
be sold in New York at the lower price; and the difference represents 
the excess of profit which is extorted from the American people.” 

“ Protection, like eyery other institution or policy, must justify it- 
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self. Protection in America for the benefit of European consumers can 
not be justified.” 

There are not many protection newspapers that emulate the candor 
of the Courant, but a great and growing number show their sympath 
with the views of our venerable Hartford contemporary. ‘The Ameri- 
ean people are too fair to complain of any man or association of men 
for making money by fair business methods, but they do not believe it 
is fair for their Congress to legislate millions of money out of the 
pocan of the consuming masses into the hands of a comparatively 
ew persons. The demand for reform is becoming extremely insistent. 

A sense of injury too long endured lends a strong coloring of anger 
to the call for relief, 


[The South Bend, Ind., Tribune, May 26, 1906. Republican.] 

CHARLES B. Lanpis has boldly and . committed himself to 
the stand-pat theory. He made a speech in the House, in which he 
openly and strongly declared himself against tariff revision. 

Mr. LANDIS may understand his RDI well, he may be satisfied in 
his own mind regarding the tariff, but when he declares there is no 
sentiment in this State favoring revision he makes a mistake. He thus 
takes a stand directly opposed to that of other Indiana Congressmen. 
It is certain that several of these Representatives have not only 
studied the question thoroughly, but they have familiarized themselves 
with the conditions. The prevailing oe after going into the sub- 
is, after a review of the situation in Indiana, has n, and generally 
s, that sentiment favors revision. Regardless of what others have 
said and what others have found out, Mr. Lanpis boldly announces that 
he is against any revision of the tariff and that the State is also op- 
posed. Mr. LANDIS is to be congratulated for his boldness, but some- 
thing seems to be wrong with his system of investigation. 


[Chicago Record-Herald, May 16, 1906. Independent.] 

Congressman LANDIS, of Indiana, made a tariff speech in the House 
the other day and received an old-fashioned ovation when he con- 
cluded. It was a defiant, aggressive, stand-patter speech. 

Now, Mr. Lanpis has every right to his Bourbon opinion, but if he 
undertakes to quote authorities he should quote to the end of the 
chapter or to the end of the 8 It was somewhat rash to 
appeal to the authority of McKinley and stop with the signing in the 
Dingley law. Certain things happened after that, things which a 
good many Americans remember. 

Mr. McKinley went to Buffalo in 1901 and made a speech. That 
speech is called the “‘ Buffalo | aan Saag and it is caiculated to make 
stand-patters and pile-of-brick theorists squirm. 


[Chicago Journal, May 26, 1906. Republican. J 

Republicans in Congress are making a terrible mistake in shutting 
their eyes to the facts. The tariff is going to be revised; if not by its 
friends, then by its enemles—the Democrats. It would be much better 
for the country to have the tariff revised by its friends; but, so intoler- 
able is the oppression of the tariff-protected trusts, the ople will 
5 duty to the tariff’s enemies rather than allow these abuses 
o continue. 


{Indianapolis Star, May 17, 1906. Republican. ] 


The prosperity of Canada and the United States both would be 
promotes by reciprocal commercial agreements which would permit 
reer trade in products which each country largely consumes, but does 
not largely manufacture, something on the lines of President McKin- 
ley's suggestions in his celebrated Buffalo speech. ~ S 


[Springfield (Mass.) Republican, May, 1906. Independent.] 
We say to all men of Massachusetts who wish for tariff reform that 


the best lesson they can give the pa in power is for the next three 
elections to vote the wicked N ticket. 


[Detroit Free Press, May 25. Independent. J 


Mr. Lanp1s, in his studied reply to Mr. RAINEY’S speach, making a 
virtue of necessity, admitted the truth of the assertions that goods 
were sold abroad more cheaply than at home, and undertook to justify 
the practice. Hereafter we must assume that it is an essential part of 
the stand-pat creed that it is right and proper that the people of the 
United States—the beneficiaries of the a of protection—should 
pay for their prosperity with their watches, their typewriters, their 
sewing machines, their steel rails, and the thousand commodities whose 
prices have been raised by the tariff. When an American buys a watch 
or $100 he can satisfy himself that it is $90 for the watch and $10 
for the prosperity he enjoys. The pics of rails is $22 a ton for them 
and $6 for the Dae alin Typewriters will be quoted at $85, and $15 
for prosperity. If the tariff is the cause of our prosperity, which is the 
stand-patter's fundamental premise, then we should suffer the conse- 
quence of it without complaining. * * * Dumping may be justified 
as a commercial habit; it may keep the mills running night as well as 
day, but it presents an unanswerable argument for a revision of the 
tariff, and the more the prana- patteri PT to explain it the stronger the 
tide will set in against them. If they will cling to the policy of justify- 
ing dumping they will have the whole country converted to tariff revi- 
sion before the next national election. 


{Grand Rapids Press, May 26. 


The stand-patters in Congress are getting ready to go before the 
people this fall on a stand-pat platform. The New Englanders desire 
more than anything else free hides, and Representative BANNON, of Ohio, 
has made a oe against free hides. * + The shoe manufac- 
turers are willing to surrender the tariff on shoes if Congress will give 
them free hides. The beneficiary of the tariff is the beef trust, and all 
the rest of the country is taxed for its benefit. Mr. BANNON will have 
some difficulty in gaining the support of well-posted and thinking farm- 
ers for a continuance of such a condition. 


Independent. ] 


` [Washington Post, May 22, 1906.] 
THE NEW PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 

As the Post stated a few days ago, the stand-patters have at last 
been comet to abandon their chronic habit of indignant denial as to 
the practice of selling American manufactures abroad at prices far be- 
low the rates which In lieu 


omestic consumers are compelled to pay. 
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of their old and no longer practicable plan of cam 
paring to. go into this year's canvass — — 
crimination against the people of the United tes in favor of 
fore} consumers has been going on for a good popes Seg Despite 
the old saw that “a lie well stuck to is as as the th,” the stand- 

tters, the dominating faction of the Republican party, have discovered 
at the “stick to” mag be carried too far; that while the ut of 
truth may be obscured for a time and even for a long time, will 
eventually shine forth, to the confusion of its enemies. 

A number of the free-trade or “ tariff-for-revenue-only ” — and 
politicians had a similar experience not many years ago with their 
reckless denial of the rise and 3 of the that 
was built up by a schedule of the McKinley tariff. with 


that thelr’ bold ais- 
and 


n-plate indus 


t attempt to murder the new industry, but 
gave it a chance to continue growing. 

It may be somewhat awkward for the organs and my Seer ang who, 
in past campaigns haye branded reports of these discriminations against 
domestic consumers as * Democratic eam lies to face about and 
tell the truth. We can imagine that the limber-tongued statesman 

the West who, in 1904, told a Boston audience that the American 
rails that had been sold in Canada at $10 a ton less than the home 
price were old, shop-worn goods will be slightly embarrassed by the 
compulsory change in programme. But evem he and the most ob- 
durate of his brethern will soon get their second wind and be cheer- 
fully piping, as one of them is already doing, the delectable chunk of 
flapdo that “if the home protection afforded the manufacturer, 
which enables him to fight for a place in the world's markets, is taken 
from him, it can only be done by changing the economic policy of the 
nation from protection to free trade, as that is the only way the 
American manufacturer can be sto from selling his surplus products 
chee abroad than at home for the benefit of home labor. 

Either free trade or the Dingley schedules as they stand? Has it 
come to that? No intermediate d between schedules that no 

mblican in Congress bas dared to defend and the wiping out of pro- 
tection? As well say that there are no penalties for aine between 
hanging and thirty days in jail 

That alleged argument will not win. It will not hold the Repub- 
lican factions together. The free-trade bugaboo, like the free-coinage 
hoodoo, has lost its potency. * + 

Is there any successful defense for such abuse of protection as tax- 

the co masses to pay, in addition to wages and good 
dividends on all capital actually invested, equally large dividends on 
hundreds of millions of fictitious capitalization? Must the thor- 
oughly vindicated policy of protection be made to carry the odium 
not only of promoting monopolistic combinations in the interest of 
watered stocks, but of bringing a million of immigrants annually— 
many of whom are not fit for conversion into American citizens by 
any process—by depriving them of labor at home and offering them 
wages at the American standard? How ag Seager the country continue 
to pros on a basis so contemptuous of rights of the many, so 
anxiously thoughtful of the interests of the few? 5 


[New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, July 30, 
1904. Independent.) S 


MANUFACTURERS FAVOR FREE HIDES AND FREB SHOES. 


But in the case of the boot and shoe workers, even the manufac- 
turers do not claim that pretection makes more work at higher wages. 
On the otari Shey, argue that free trade, in their eng at least, 
would reduce cost and increase the output of ‘his would 

ive more work to employees and probably lead to higher wages. Only 
fast February, in response to the ton Commercial Bulletin, 311 out 
of 375 boot and shoe manufacturers of New England declared in favor 
of giving up the toriff on shoes if hides were free. Of the New En 
tanners, 20 likewise declared in favor of relinquishing the duty on 
leather if hides were free, while only 11 opposed such action. 


[Washington Post. Independent] 
A BOLD CHAMPION. 


e con- 


and. hed as Sir John Fals ed it—he confesses, avoids, and 

denies, all in the same speec: 

> at the great protectionist, on whose shoulders is the mantle of 
< ron” 


elley, does not adequately meet the tien. Why is not 
the surplus of our manufactories offered to American eustomers at as 
low prices as it is sold abroad? Mr. DALZELG says it is because the 
American market is already fully supplied. That is true—fully sup- 
lied at the bigger price; but everybody, unless it is Mr. DALZELD, 
kuowa very well that cheapness encourages and causes consumption. 
He says that the surplus is rp ia abroad 
keep our mills running. Grant 
It yanig 1 N — a 
anywhere e trusts wou “Why, o 
why, will they not put up with a reasonable profit!” used to exclaim 
Neison Dingley, as he wrung his hands. in des; 4 

It is apie plain why tuy will not. Theirs is the opportunity to 
extort. Given the oppor ty to extort, and man that is born of 
woman will extort. That is why 1 are separated into 
stand pacters snd. revisionists. The fight between them is on, and it is 
a fight to a finish. 

We can not but think that Mr. DALZELL was too severe on the Wilson 
bill, the metal schedule of which was . stif. For instance, under 
3 9 imported Ke) ana steel — - 5 — pe 
a duty o .80 per cen nder the ey law they a duty o 
38.20 per cent. So that it was not Democratic free trade ie the Wil: 
„ 1894, that made the financial panic 
a 
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[Pittsburg Gazette, September, 1905, a red-hot stand-pat paper.] 
There are many schedules that may be reduced without exposing 
American industries to foreign competition. And since there must be 
te ge revision there is no reason why the revision should not be made 
W. 


[Brooklyn Citizen, May 28, 1906. 
STAND-PAT MISTAKES. 


Mr. Lanpts’s speech was evidently appreciated by his audience as a 
2 of rhetoric N eee H <= fine 9 a pues no 
parsnips, as common-sense remar! ong ago. facts 

resented by Secretary Taft, in asking to be permitted to buy goods for 

e Panama Canal abroad, show clearly that the tariff to which LANDIS 
attributed all the prosperity of the country has not been the protection 

the consumers—an A ape the ple—but of the trusts, which 
are victimizing the people day after dag. 


[Evening Post, New York (independent), May 25.] 


Chasing the devil around a stump is profitable exercise compared 
in May. 1901, Me Charice I. Schwab 5 his testimony bef : 

n May, „Mr. Charles M. W: testimon ore the 
Industrial Commission, said : t y 
It is quite true that export prices are made at a very much lower 
rate than those here.. 1 think you can safely say this, that 
where large export business is done—for example, in the Tine of iron 
and steel—nearly all the paopis from whom bad are bought for that 
purpose give you a good price for the materials that go into export; 
railroads will, in most instances, carry them a little cheaper for you, 
and so on all down the line." 

Q. “Is it a fact generally true of all exporters in this country that 
they do sell at lower prices in fore markets than they do in the home 
market? —A. That is true; perfectly true.“ 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN LABOR. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just a few words in conclusion. For 
long years the Republican party has deceived the American 
workingman with many fair promises. The men who have had 
in charge the destiny of that party have solemnly sworn to pro- 
tect forever the men who toil. Protection to American labor. 
That was your motto. Do you even pretend that you have been 
true to it? 7 

If opening wide the portals of this fair land to the most dan- 
gerous immigration on earth—so wide that more than a million, 
to be exact, 1,095,395, landed on our shores during one year 
prior to the 31st of last May—if that be protection to Amer- 
ican labor, then to you he is indebted for such protection as it is. 
If forcing our toilers to buy from the protected trust while 
foreed to work for that trust for a daily wage fixed by compe- 
tition with pauper labor from abroad, if that be protection to 
the American laborer, then he is indebted to you for such pro- 
tection as it is. 

The price of what he buys is net fixed by the law of supply 
and demand, but by the inexorable, pitiless, conscienceless de- 
eree of this protected trust; but the dollars the workingman 
pays for what he buys must be worked out in competition with 
the very man against whom you have promised to protect him— 
the pauper from abroad. This American laborer whom you 
have deceived must buy from your tariff-protected trust at 
prices made higher by your revenue system; but he must work 
for the selfsame trust at a wage made lower by the competi- 
tion to which you expose him. That is the kind of protection 
you are giving to the workingmen of America. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Sir, the discrimination, injustice, and wrong of the Republican 
system of protection has lasted long, but it will not last forever. 
That party, drunk with power, looks with disdain upon all pro- 
test, but at last your own people are being forced to eat of the 
bitter fruits of your vicious system. The return to a policy of 
justice and fair treatment may be slow, but return surely the 
people of this fair land will, sooner, perhaps, than some of you 
basking in the sunshine of repeated victory, dream. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now yield the remainder of my time to 
the gentleman from Illinois: [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, a short time ago, when the 
post-office appropriation bill was under consideration in this 
House, I discussed the tariff question, insisting that upon this 
side of the tariff wall one price was made te American con- 
sumers, and that on the other side, where competition was free, 
another and a lower price was made to foreign consumers for 
American-made goods. 

In my argument I had occasion to refer to the question of 
American-made watches, not because American-made watches 
furnish any exception to the general rule, but because at that 
time, on account of the business being conducted by a New York 
retail dealer in watches, it was possible to make an object 
lesson of watches. My speech upon that occasion has been 
formally answered by at least two gentlemen on the floor of 
this House, each of them carefully avoiding the facts upon 
which I built my argument. In my speech I called attention 
to the fact that recently Michael & Keene brought suit in an 
English court against the Keystone Watch Case Company ou 
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account of failure to deliver to them 2,000 American-made 
watches, and I produced here a certified copy of the plea filed 
in that suit in England by the Keystone Watch Case Company, 
in which the defense was made that Michael & Keene pur- 
chased these watches upon the promise that they proposed to 
export them to France, whereas in truth and in fact they intended 
to export them to the United States of America, and I charged 
that the records in that case showed that the Keystone Watch 
Case Company, in settlement of that suit, paid £500 rather 
than keep this contract, and that statement has been denied by 
no gentleman upon this floor. 

In my speech I said that about 2,400 American-made watches 
were then held up in the custom-house at New York City by 
the agents of the Waltham company upon the theory that they 
had been improved upon while abroad by the addition of a 
Swiss dial worth 3 or 4 cents; that so anxious were the Ameri- 
can watch trust to keep their goods from coming back to the 
United States that they stood there at the gateway of our 
greatest port and upon this miserable subterfuge stopped the 
shipment of 2,000 watches into the. United States; and no gen- 
tleman has denied that statement upon this floor. 

In my speech I gave a list of wholesale jewelers all over the 
world—in Asia, in Africa, in Europe, in South America—and 
I charged that to those wholesale dealers the American watch 
trust were selling watches at a mere fraction of the price at 
which they were selling in this country to wholesale dealers; 
and no gentleman has denied that statement upon this fioor. 
I called attention to the fact that in the export catalogue is- 
sued by the companies composing the watch trust—and I am 
still using that term advisedly—they sometimes use different 
names from the names used in the catalogues in this country; 
that they did not quote discounts in their foreign catalogues, 
and for this reason it was more satisfactory to produce here 
the watches themselves than to produce the export catalogues, 
in order to show price differences; and so I produced upon this 
floor six watches, three Elgins and three Walthams, and I 
charged that each one of these six watches was shipped abroad 
and was purehased abroad and brought back to this country by 
an American dealer and sold here at a less price than Ameri- 
can wholesalers were able to buy them; and that statement re- 
mains undenied and unanswered upon this floor. 

There was really nothing else in my speech. Upon these 
facts I based my argument, and these facts remain unanswered, 
undenied, and they can not be denied. Notwithstanding a 
month elapsed before my distinguished colleague made his 
speech in reply to mine, and during that time he had oppor- 
tunities, according to his own statement, to interview these 
watch trust presidents here in Washington, they came here 
and saw him and brought here their employees—he said so upon 
this floor—notwithstanding he had a month to prepare, he did 
not deny any of these facts upon which my argument was based, 
and he could not deny any of them. 

I made the statement that all the watches embraced in Mr. 
Keene's so-called“ protection sale” were reimported American 
watches, and this statement was absolutely true. Along to- 
ward the close of the argument I inadvertently made the 
statement that all the watches in Mr. Keene’s store were re- 
imported watches, and that is the statement my colleague from 
Illinois answered so extensively upon-the floor of this House. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. For a question. 

Mr. BOUTELL. The statement that I alluded to was not in 
the latter part of the gentleman’s speech; it was in the early 
part of his speech. 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not care where it was; I will admit it if 
the gentleman will allow me to proceed. I can not deny what is 
in the Recorp and I do not want to deny it. I said that all 
the watches in Mr. Keene's store had been reimported. Does 
that satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. BOUTELL. That was the statement. 

Mr. RAINEY. That is the statement I made, and I inad- 
vertently made it. I didn’t know I had made it until my col- 
league called my attention to it so strenously in his t. 
My speech appeared unrevised the next day in the RECORD. If 
I had held it out for a week, as my colleague did with his 
speech, I would have stricken out that statement. I knew then, 
and I know now, that Keene has been in the retail watch 
business for twenty-five years in Boston and New York, and 
the gentlemen who furnished my colleague with information 
upon this question knew it. No trust president ever has called 
upon me during my short term in Congress and asked me 

to speak for him on this floor. They knew it They knew that 
for twenty-five years Keene had been buying their watches, and 
they knew that for the last two years he had not been able to 
buy from them any of their watches. They knew that he had 


watches in his store bought years and years ago from them, and 
that is the statement my colleague denied most elaborately on 
the floor. 

This statement I inadvertently made, and my remarks went 
to the printer without revision. I did not hold them back for 
a week, as my colleague did his, or I would have stricken out that 
statement. Mr. Keene never made any such statement to me, 
I did not intend to make such a statement upon this floor, and 
I did not know that I had done so until my attention was so em- 
phatically called to it by my colleague. The fact is, Mr. Keene 
has been in the watch business for twenty-five years, handling 
during all that time both Elgin and Waltham watches, until, per- 
haps, two years ago, when the watch trust refused to supply him, 
or permit jobbers to supply him, with any more goods. He has in 
his store, as I now know from personal observation, a complete 
line of watches, including watches made by all the independent 
watch companies of the United States, and including, also, 
watches made in Switzerland; in fact, a purchaser can get in 
his store on Broadway a watch of almost any make. His prin- 
cipal stock, however, at the present time is composed of Ameri- 
can-made watches purchased abroad. He satisfied me prior to 
the time I made my first speech that he had reimported an 
enormous number of American-made watches. It was known to 
the companies that he had many watches that were not reim- 
ported. It was an easy matter for the watch trust to purchase 
in Mr. Keene's store three or four American-made watches 
which has never been sent abroad. On account of this fact, the 
agents of these companies were easily able to pick out watches 
that had never been abroad for the use of my col’sague in this 
discussion. 

The long list of watches published in the appendix to my col- 
league’s speech cuts not the slightest figure in this case. It 
was evidently a list submitted by Mr. Keene to the Waltham 
company for rebates. Occasionally it happens that the watch 
companies reduce the price on some grades which have become 
a sort of a drug upon the market. When they do this, they 
give the dealers haying in their possession these watches a re- 
bate of the amount of the reduction on each movement. This 
was a list sent in by Mr. Keene for rebates; an examination 
of the list will disclose that there are embraced in it only three 
or four grades of watches. The showing made in the affidavit 
furnished upon this question is that only 20 per cent of these 
watches upon which a rebate was asked had been exported. 
This perhaps was true. It is also true that upon this 20 per 
cent the Waltham company refused to pay a rebate to Mr. 
Keene. The grades of watches shipped abroad are better sell- 
ers than the grades retained in this country for sale; upon 
these latter grades the rebate is given in order to get rid of 
them. When they offered this rebate, only a few of the watches 
to which the rebate applied were in that portion of Mr. Keene’s 
stock, which had been reimported by him from abroad. In the 
discussion of this question, this fact is absolutely unimportant. 

Now, it doesn’t make any difference whether all the watches 
in the store were reimported watches or not. The question in 
this case, and the only question, is, Do they make such a price 
difference, standing back of the tariff wall, that it becomes pos- 
sible for American dealers to reimport American watches into 
this country and sell them cheaper than American wholesalers 
can buy them? That is the question in this case, and that is 
the question upon which I presented these facts, and that is the 
question which the gentleman did not answer, and he could not 
answer it without answering it in the affirmative. 

The gentleman spent nearly all his time here defining the 
word “sucker,” and alluded to the various methods of spelling 
the word, and referred to the fact that both of us came from the 
“ Sucker State.” 

Mr. BOUTELL. The best State in the Union. 

Mr. RAINEY. Well, we agree upon that point exactly if we 
do not agree upon others [laughter]—the idea, I presume, 
being to indicate that “the gentleman from Illinois,“ meaning 
myself, had paid a visit to New York City and had been taken 
in and worked for a “sucker.” I am willing when I have put 
my speech in the Recorp for the people of the State of Illinois 
to determine who is the “ sucker ” in this case, the man who' went 
to New York and investigated for himself this great question 
or the gentleman who remained here in Washington and re- 
ceived the visits of these watch-trust presidents and their hire- 
lings and took them at their word. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I have the highest respect for my colleague from 
Illinois. I have the friendliest feeling for him. He is a cul- 
tured, educated gentleman. He is a truthful gentleman, when 
he is able to find out what the truth is. But I am afraid his 


days have been spent among the delights of the lighter litera- 
ture. His speech upon this occasion shows that he knows noth- 
ing about the drudgery connected with the examination of a 
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question like this. The gentleman refers at considerable length 
to Keene, of Broadway, who furnished me, he thinks, with the 
information upon which I base my argument, and he refers to 
that gentleman as“ Keene, of lower Broadway,” as if his place 
ef business affected in some way his credibility. 

Well, there are only a few of us who live upon the upper 
Broadways of life. All the rest of us live on the lower. Broad- 
ways. If you visit the city of New York now and go to the 
upper Broadway section of that city, to the street which faces 
Central Park, where the millionaires of that city live, you will 
find them boarding up their houses and preparing to cross the 
seas—in this, the pleasantest time of all the year—preparing to 
go 3,000 miles away to spend the summer among the mountains 
of Scotland, in the lake regions of England, in the valleys of 
Switzerland, and in castles along the Rhine. These are some 
of the men who live on the upper Breadways of life. There 
are a few of them scattered all through the country. They are 
able to go to Europe; they are able to go there and buy 
American-made watches—all they want—and to buy them in the 
cheapest market. They are not very much interested in tariff 
schedules, these fellows who contribute so largely to Repub- 
lican campaign funds; they are able to go over there and buy 
American-made goods as cheaply as anybody living in any 
foreign country can buy them, and for that reason they are 
not much interested. Mr. Keene locates his place of business 
in that section of the city of New York where the people live 
and where the people go who are compelled to buy American- 
made goods in the United States, 

On a recent visit I made to New York I found that just half a 
block above the place of Mr. Keene is located the distributing 
depot for Elgin watches, not only for the city of New York, but 
for all that district. Half a block below his place of business, 
and lower down, on lower Broadway, is located the distributing 
bureau of the Waltham Watch Company for all the district of 
New York. Within 50 feet of his place of business commences 
Maiden Lane, where nearly all the jewelers of that great city 
have their places of business. Four blocks away is Trinity 
Church and Wall- street. So, according to the position taken 
by my colleague [Mr. BoUTELL], Mr. Keene's place of business, 
“he of Broadway, of lower Broadway,” is located in an en- 
tirely respectable portion of the city of New York. 

Whenever you attack a trust, you will always find a lot of 
gentlemen on the other side rushing to its rescue, and the 
more atrocious the trusi the more there are who come to its 
rescue. Why, I did not get through with my argument before 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] interrupted 
me, and proclaimed to this House that there was no such thing 
as an American watch trust.. He said he knew all about it, 
because he owned stock in the Waltham company. I sup- 
posed that these watch-trust presidents, when they came here 
to find some Republican Member of Congress to defend them 
upon this floor, would select my friend from Massachusetts. I 
supposed on account of his familiarity with the subject he would 
be prepared to present their defense upon the floor. Nearly 
two months have passed since then and we have heard nothing 
from the gentleman from Massachusetts. He probably came to 
the conclusion that in his case discretion would be the better 
part of valor. To use the language of a distinguished Demo- 
cratic editor out in my district, upon this question the gentle- 
mau from Massachusetts has “ fit, fired, and fell back.” [Ap- 
plause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Then there came into the arena another gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Trrrett, and this young Lochinvar came 
in here riding upon the statement of the president of the Wal- 
tham Watch Company, and he proudly proclaimed his steed 
was the best, and insisted that there was no watch trust be- 
cause the president of the Waltham Watch Company said there 
was not. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. TIRRELL rose. 

Mr. RAINEY. I can not yield now. 

Mr. TIRRELL. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Now, the gentleman has repeated many 
times that there was a watch trust with which the Waltham 
Watch Company was connected. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; I have. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Will the gentleman state where it is, when 
it was formed, and all the particulars? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will. I am going to do that, if the gentle- 
man will keep still. I am going to give him more particulars 
than he wants, and more particulars than the president of the 
Waltham Watch Company wants. I have started in this fight 
for business, and I have got the evidence against that gentle- 
man, and against the rest of them, and I want to call the atten- 


tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TELL IJ, and 
I want also to call the attention of the president of the 
Waltham Watch Company, to the fact that the temper of the 
American people is changing, and that when a conviction is 
secured against the next combination, which has violated the 
antitrust laws, the doors of the penitentiary are opening for the 
officers of that combination; and I propose to keep up this 
fight until these watch-trust presidents, every one of them, 
land there, or until at least I give a court and a jury the oppor- 
tunity to send them there. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
I understood the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TIRRELL] 
to say that he was connected in some way with the American 
wood-pulp combination, and I understood him to say that that 
combination was responsible for the fact that some of its 
products were sold cheaper abroad than at home, and for that 
reason he argued that the American watch trust ought to have 
the same privilege. That sort of logic may satisfy him, and it 
may satisfy his friend, the president of this watch company, 
but it is not going to satisfy the people of the United States. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RAINEY. I can not yield any more. 

Mr. TIRRELL. But I would like to call the gentleman’s 
attention to a misstatement of facts. Surely he does not de- 
sire a misstatement to stand in the RECORD. 

Mr. RAINEY. I have not the time to yield to listen to the 
gentleman. The gentleman can get time and make a speech, 
if he wants to speak. Then they brought into the discussion 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], he who is always 
produced when the storm clouds are gathering, for the pur- 
pose of defying the lightning. To his demand for proof the 
lightning came with such frequency from this side of the 
House that he was compelled to climb a tree [laughter on the 
Democratic side], and from that ‘undignified position this Ajax 
of the other side completed his speech. I had made the state- 
ment in my speech that to an American railroad the price of 
$27 per ton for steel rails had been made, while to a competing 
Canadian railroad the price of $22 per ton had been made and 
made by the same American company. 

My authority for that statement was the testimony of James 
J. Hill before the special Merchant Marine Commission, and it 
ean be found on page 180 of volume 1 of the report of that 
Commission. I made a misstatement in that respect, however, 
and I am perfectly willing to confess all of these things. I said 
that the price difference was $5 per ton. James J. Hill in his 
testimony says that the price difference was $10 per ton in 
favor of the foreign competing railroad company. But the 
principal reply to my speech was made by my genial colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. BOUTELL], and this was about what he said, 
leaving out everything about “suckers” and all that stuff that 
does not answer anything. This was his argument. I quote 
from page 6108 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD : 


Mr. BOUTELL. I have no full information on this subject, but my 
impression in reference to this whole business of exporting watches is 
simply this, that the watch manufacturers of this coun are endeavor- 
ing to build up, and succeeding to a certain extent in building up, an 
export business in a class of very low-grade watches for which there is 
no market in this country. 


And, again, on the same page: 

At any rate, they tell me that the cheap watches, for which the 
are opening up a trade, are what they call “gilt plate watches,” an 
these “ gilt watches,” so called, if there was any market for them in 
this itu? 5 would be sold just as cheap or cheaper in this country 
than abroad. 

And again, on page 6109 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD : 


No one wishes to deny the fact that these companies are attempting 
to build up an export trade in cheaper watches, and if anybody wishes 
to reimport those cheaper watches for their own advertising purposes, 
or for any other purpose, it does not affect the issue we have before 
us here to-day. 

And again, on page 6108: 

I understand that American watches of the better class have little 
market abroad, and if the gentleman from Mississippi will allow me to 
finish this paragraph, it may throw some light on the question. In 
one of these advertisements we find these words— 


And then he quotes an advertisement which I never saw, but 
I am willing to assume it is one of Keene’s advertisements and 
appeared in some New York paper— 
And then Keene enumerates Elgin Veritas, twenty-three jewels} 
Elgin B. W. Raymond, nineteen jewels.” 
And then he goes ahead and enumerates these yarious kinds 
of watches, and then my colleague says: 
Now, the Elgin ze le ay. from their records that since 1901. five 
ears ago, not one Elgin Veritas, twenty-three jewels, and not one B. W. 
n nineteen jewels, has been ag page to Europe by or for the 
thirty-seven Elgi nd El 


Elgin Company, and only, in Veritas a gin Father 
Time movements, collectively. 


Now, this is a rather broad statement, and this absolutely de- 
molishes, apparently, my argument upon this question, and I be- 
lieve that my colleague thought these statements were true when 
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he made them. My colleague has only one fault, which perhaps 
is not a fault considered from his view point. He will stand in re- 
spectful attention while in the presence of any man who is worth 
a million dollars; and if he made his money as a result of this 
system of tariff spoliation and outrage, he will stand in his pres- 
ence with open mouth and uncovered head and believe every 
word he says. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, I am prepared to prove from their own evidence that 
these statements are absolutely and unqualifiedly false. I 
believe they made these statements to my colleague. I know 
that these watch-trust presidents are not only violating the 
law of this country, but I propose now to prove that they are 
personally dishonest. Now, bearing in mind that practically 
none of these Veritas movements have been, directly or indi- 
rectly, shipped abroad, according to the statement of my col- 
league, not according to his statement, but according to the 
statement of this president of the Elgin Company that he puts 
here in the Recorp, let me read from the Watchmaker, Jeweler, 
Silversmith, and Optician of July 1, 1903, a part of the adver- 
tisement of the Keystone Watch Case Company, which main- 
tains an office at 45 Holborn viaduct, London, E. C., and which 
exports in Keystone cases the Elgin movements. I am reading 
now from the advertisement: 


We are informed that the retail trade occasionally finds difficulty 
in obtaining the higher grades of Keystone-Elgin watches from factors, 
and are sent substitutes Instead. In such case return the substitute 
and write direct to our office for the wanted watches. We will furnish 
them to you promptly. There is no reason why any factor should ever 
disappoint you when you order Keystone-Elgin watches, for we carry 
a complete stock in every grade from the highest to the lowest at our 
London office at all times. We will see to it that you get what you 
want if you will tell us your troubles. 


Now, here, on page 986 of the same English trade journal, 
in the issue for August 1, 1903, occurs another advertisement, 
and there appears here at the top of the page—and I will not 
ask to insert this picture in the Recorp for fear it may offend 
some of my friends on the other side—is an enlarged picture of 
the parts of an Elgin Veritas watch, with this statement un- 
der it: 

This is an enlarged drawing of the movement, Veritas model, of the 
Keystone Elgin watch. 

I will not now call attention to the other references I have 
to that matter, but I have here many of their advertisements, 
and also advertisements of the Waltham company in English 
and in German newspapers. I have here the export price list 
of both these companies, and I propose now to insert in the 
Rercord references to the book and the pages of their advertise- 
ments, which show conclusively that they do not export any 
grade of gilded movement except the seven-jewel grade, and 
which also shows conclusively that the kind of watch move- 
ments they advertise in foreign countries are the nickel move- 
ments, and are the higher grades, in spite of the statement they 
have put here into this RECORD. 

I am disposed to personally resent the fact that a gentleman 
representing upon the floor of this House a great Congressional 
district, located in my own State, and in the heart of the me- 
tropolis of the West, has been pursuaded to make upon this 
floor statements so utterly devoid of truth as these statements. 
If my colleague were not so credulous, and did not have such 
childlike faith in the protestations of millionaire trust mag- 
natés he could never have been induced to occupy the unenviable 
position he will soon occupy in this connection. I do not re- 
flect in any way upon the veracity of my colleague. I know 
he believed everything he said; the authority upon which he 
made these statements, however, was absolutely insufficient. 

No millionaire trust magnate has ever done me the honor to 
visit me during my short career in Congress, or to ask me to 
speak for him upon this floor. Since my colleague has been 
duped in this outrageous way by these men, I have no hesi- 
tancy in openly, here upon this floor, making the statement that 
no millionaire trust magnate, whose fortune has come to him as 
a result of this system of protection spoliation can induce me 
to believe anything he says unless what he says is corroborated 
by credible evidence. This is not a new position for me to 
occupy, and if my colleague had adopted in the earlier part of 
his Congressional career a similar rule he could not have been 
induced to make these declarations upon this floor. I am pre- 
pared to prove that this statement can not be true, and is not 
true. I have examined the foreign trade journals on file in the 
Congressional Library, and I have here the bound volume cf the 
Watchmaker, Jeweler, Silversmith, and Optician, the lead- 


ing English trade journal upon this subject, to which I have 
just called attention. 

On September 1, 1903 (p. 1118, bound vol. 29, Cong. Li- 
brary), of the same journal there appears an enlarged picture 
of the Veritas watch movement with the statement under it 
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that it is made from the Veritas model; and there is marked 
on the picture the words “23 jewels.” Both these advyertise- 
ments appeared in the year 1903, and my colleague, in his 
speech, says: 

Now, the Elgin people say, from their records, that since 1901, five 
gonta ago, not one Elgin Veritas has been e to — — 


company, and that only thirty-seven Elgin Veritas an 
Father Time, collectively, have ever been exported. 


Again, on May 2, 1904, there is advertised on page 554 (bound 
vol. 30, Cong. Library) another list of Keystone-Elgin watches, 
with the picture of a watch movement, and under the picture 
is a statement to this effect: 

This is the list of Keystone-Elgin watches, which embraces eve 
sort of movement from 23-jeweled, with finest adjustment, to the 7- 
jeweled, etc. 

On August 1, 1903, in this same trade journal, on page 986, 
is another advertisement (bound vol. 29, Cong. Library), and at 
the top is displayed a picture of an Elgin Veritas, with the prin- 
cipal parts enlarged, and under it is this statement: 

This is an enlarged drawing of the parts of the Veritas model of the 
Keystone-Elgin watch, etc. 

On October 1, 1904, there appears in this same trade journal 
this advertisement on page 59 (bound vol. 30, Cong. Library). 
On top of the page appears a picture made from photographs of 
the several Elgin movements, and under the picture is this state- 
ment: 

Made in five sizes and in many grades, each the best in its grade. 


In view of these advertisements, which I have produced—and 
I have found hundreds of advertisements in foreign trade jour- 
nals to the same effect—can anyone believe the statement put 
in the Recorp on the authority of the president of the Elgin 
Watch Company and his subordinates “that not one Elgin 
Veritas, 23 jewel, movement has ever been exported, and that 
only thirty-seven Elgin Veritas and Father Time movements col- 
lectively have ever been exported?” In view of these numerous 
advertisements this statement is absolutely unworthy of belief. 

As to the statement generally of my colleague that the 
higher grades of the Waltham watches are not exported, I have 
here the Horological Journal for January, 1906. This is an 
English trade journal of recognized standing, and in the adver- 
tising pages at the back of this issue there is an advertisement 
of Waltham watches, in which G. R. Baldock & Co., of 31 Hol- 
burn Viaduct, London, E. C., advertise “every grade of moye- 
ment of the Waltham watches.” I have here the “ Jeweler and 
Metalworker,” another paper published in London, of the issue 
of February 15, 1906, and on page 239 of this issue there ap- 
pears the advertisement of Henry Harris & Co., 45 Hallen 
Garden, London. The advertisement here contains pictures of 
the best grades—of the Riverside Maximus and other grades, 
and the advertisement states that his stock includes all grades 
of Waltham watches. 

I have here a very recent issue of the Jeweler and Metal- 
worker, a trade paper published in London. This is the issue 
for April 1, 1906, and on page 484 appears an advertisement of 
Grimshaw & Baxter, 29 to 37 Goswell road, London, advertising 
Waltham watches, and the advertisement contains these words: 
“We will supply from stock all grades of Waltham movements.” 
At the bottom of the page appears a picture of a Riverside 
Maximus watch. I have here the Jeweler and Metalworker 
for June 1, 1905. On page 787 appears the advertisement of 
G. B. Baldock & Co., of London, England, advertising for sale 
Waltham watches in solid gold American-made cases. Does 
anyone believe the cheaper grades of Waltham movements are 
being placed in solid gold American-made cases? 

Therefore I say that this statement, seriously made in this 
Chamber by my colleague, upon the authority of the men he 
mentions, is absolutely and without qualification untrue. May 
I quote from the speech of my distinguished colleague on page 
6103 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD? In this connection he says: 

I must „ in the first pla t m 
that of ore truth. No Lary . the Aae of . pane 
may say, no matter what humorous paragraphers may hint, the word 
of a Member of this House, seriously stated, is taken for truth 
throughout the country, and I think in our discussions here, when we 
come down to the actual argument which influences men in and out 
of this House, we should be governed solely by a regard for truth. As 
there is no proper way of cross-examination here except such as may 
be embarrassing to the Speaker, who otherwise would make a valuable 
contribution to our sum of intelligence, we ought, so far as we can, 
voluntarily to observe the laws of evidence. 

In view of this evidence which I have just presented, and 
which I have obtained without the assistance of the watch- 
trust presidents and without the assistance of any person 
familiar with the watch business, can anyone now believe the 
statements made by these watch-trust presidents, and which I 
haye so overwhelmingly refuted? And I desire to say that I 
have presented only a few of the trade papers adyertising ex- 
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tensively in England the goods they claim they have not ex- 
ported either directly or indirectly. There are other advertise- 
ments that extend over a series of years, and in Germany, and 
perhaps in Switzerland, the trade papers will show the same 


advertisements, In fact, I believe they can be found in trade 
journals all over the world. The Congressional Library does 
not pay much attention to the collection of this kind of litera- 
ture. The attendants over there told me that there is only one 
library in the United States which makes a specialty of foreign 
trade papers; that library is the John Crerar Library, and is 
located in the great city of Chicago, where my colleague lives. 
If, in the preparation of his speech delivered upon the floor of 
this House, he had paid more attention to this class of litera- 
ture and less attention to the lighter and more frivolous kind 
he would not have so readily believed the statements made to 
him by the watch-trust presidents. 

We are now entering upon another Congressional campaign, 
and we go from this House, all of us, to answer to our con- 
stituents for our conduct here. On account of the evidence I 
have produced, it devolves upon my colleague here in this 
House to repudiate here and now this infamous trust, which 
has so grossly misrepresented things to him, or go from this 
House to his constituents a party to the untruthful statements 
they have caused him to place in the Recorp, and explain if he 
can to the men of Illinois the unenviable position in which he 
has placed himself by his adherence to and his championship 
of this trust, built up under the present protective tariff sys- 
tem. 

And it is insisted that the only movements exported are the 
gilt or gilded movements; that they are cheaper than the nickel 
movements; that nickel movements are made for home con- 
sumption, and that the gilt or gilded movements are made for 
foreign consumption. After having discredited so thoroughly 
the other material statements of the watch-trust presidents, I 
hesitate to proceed further in my denials. In order, however, 
to give the facts with reference to the cost of gilded move- 
ments and nickel movements, I wrote to the W. J. Johnston 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., and .received a reply from Mr. 
Johnston. Mr. Johnston is the largest wholesale jeweler in 

` this country who is not connected with the watch trust. He re- 
pudiated them and their methods; they had no opportunity to 
drop him. I have here his letter, in which he says: 

The Waltham Company has never discontinued the making of the 18. 
size, seven jewel, Ellded movement for the American market, but they 
did discontinue advertising them in this country for a number of years 

rior to January, 1905. ‘he Elgin Company also discontinued for a 
Fine the making of the gilded movements for the American trade, but 
resumed their manufacture again in January, 1905. Mr. Johnston 
says: There is ebsolutely no difference whatever between the seven- 
jewel, 18-size, gilded movement made by the Elgin and Waltham com- 
panies and the nickel movements of the same grade made by these two 
companies. *. + > As to there being any 1 in the nickel 
movements, we should say that, in our estimation, the brass plates 
gilded make the best and most desirable plates for these — watches 
and we can see no reason why they should cost any less than nickel 

lates, but, on the contrary, we believe that they cost 8 more. 
p + œ it is an indisputable fact that the foreign trade prefers the 
ilded movements to the nickel movements, and that is the reason why 
he cheap moyements they are exporting are largely gilt finish.” 


Bearing in mind the contention that only the cheap gilt 
movements are sent abroad, I desire to call attention to an 
export price list of Keystone-Elgin watches which I have here 
on my desk and which is open to the inspection of any gentle- 
man in this House on either side. They advertise in here a 
complete line of Elgin movements, illustrated by over fourteen 
photographs of Elgin movements, and every movement adver- 
tised in this export price list is made of nickel, every one ex- 
cept the seven-jewel grade. They are all nickel in this list ex- 
cept this one grade to which I have called attention, and in their 
advertisements and in their export price list it is the higher- 
grade movements and the nickel movements that are advertised. 
Scarcely any mention is made of the gilt or gilded sevyen-jewel 
movement. 

I have here the export price list of the Waltham watches, and 
every movement advertised in this catalogue is a nickel move- 
ment except the seyen-jewel grade, which alone appears to be 
gilt or Bilded. It is the higher grades of the Waltham watches 
and the nickel movements to which especial attention is called 
in this catalogue and in all the trade journals to which I have 
access. 

But the John Crerar Library, in Chicago, where my colleague 
lives, will furnish a bountiful field for him in this connection. 
He can find there, I am informed, trade journals from all over 
the world in which he will find, I think, in every one of them, 
special cuts of those Waltham and Elgin movements which 
these watch-trust presidents say they do not export, and he 
will find the nickel movements that they say are never exported. 

In view of the evidence I haye produced here, which com- 
pletely refutes and brands as false the statements made by these 


men, is there any man in this House who believes that upon this 
question a jury of twelve men anywhére in this country, under 
the rules of evidence or common sense, would believe anything 
these watch-trust presidents have said about watches? 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. McCieary] just now re- 
ferred to the watch question, and used the argument which is 
appearing in the papers throughout the country—the papers 
that are friendly to the watch trust—that Mr. Keene’s scheme 
is only a scheme adopted by him to sell watch cases, and that 
he makes his profit on the watch cases because he refuses to 
sell a watch movement without a case. 

Now, I want to show why he refuses to sell a movement with- 
out a case. He imports both American-made movements and 
American-made cases from abroad. Here is an extract from a 
letter written by the London agent of Robbins & Appleton to a 
London wholesale dealer, and I have the extract verified here 
by an affidavit, and I propose to put it in the Recorp. This is 
the way it réads: 

The writer found in New York the whole lot of sixteen size, nineteen- 
eweled e puRra movements that were sold to you were for sale in 

eene’s stock, and we had to buy them back, as the nineteen-jeweled 
Vanguard movement was not listed; and then, again, we had to go to 
work issuing a special circular, listing that movement, in order to show 
that we were not making Vanguards for this market different from those 


for the States. Your action in this matter has certainly put us to more 
trouble than anything else we have had for a long time, 


The above is verified by the following affidavit: 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK, SS. 


William P. Talbot, being duly sworn, states he resides at No. 101 
Sixth avenue, in the borough of Brooklyn, State of New York; that he is 
now, and for the a fifteen years has been, in the employ of Charles A. 
Keene, jeweler, of No. 180 Broadway, New York. . 

The deponent further states that the attached paper headed “ Har- 
mon's letter to Roberts“ yesterday, is a correct copy of a letter 
addressed to and received by Mr. Evan Roberts, 30 St. Georges square, 
Regents Park, London, from Mr. Harmon, manager of Robbins & Apple- 
ton, gaa saung agant (wholesale only) for the American Waltham 
Watch Company, Waltham, Mass., United States of America, 125 High 
Holborn, London, W. C., England. 

He further states that this copy was made on or about February 2, 
1906, from the original letter handed him by the said Evan Roberts in 


London. 
W. P. TALBOT. 
Sworn to before me May 14, 1906. 
[ SEAL.) ARTHUR KNOX 


Notary Public, New York County, V. Y. 

Why, if Mr. Keene sold these movements without cases, these 
watch-trust presidents would come into his place of business 
and buy them up. In order to keep them from doing that he 
sells the movements and the cases together. 

Tell me that the cheaper kind of watches go abroad! Did 
any of you ever see a demihunting-case watch? You never did, 
unless you saw it abroad, or one that came from abroad, and 
yet there are more demihunting-case watches made in this 
country tban in all of England. A demihunting-case watch is 
the most beautiful and the most expensive watch made. It is 
made with a small opening here in the center. It is half an 
open case and half a hunting case. They do not advertise 
them here, but the Keystone Watch Case Company makes more 
of them every year than all the factories in England make in 
the same length of time, and they send them all abroad, and 
they sell them cheaper there than any American wholesale 
dealer can buy them. 

Did you ever see a watch case with the garter stamp on the 
back? It is the most beautiful stamp that appears upof any 
watch case. They make more of them in this country than they 
make in all of England, and they ship every one of them 
abroad. It costs a little more money to make them, and for 
that reason they sell them all abroad. 

Tell me that the gilt watches are a cheaper kind of watch 
than the nickel watch! I have the proof here, and I am going 
to put it into the Recorp, that about eight or ten years ago the 
cheapest watch ever made by any one of these trust companies 
was made by the Elgin company—a seven-jewel, eighteen size 
watch. They made over 100,000 of them, and they sold every 
one of them to Louis Manheimer, of Chicago, for a dollar and a 
quarter apiece. And every one of them was made of nickel. 

And now, in passing, as my time is limited, I desire to ask 
permission to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and to include 
in my remarks references to these trade papers, certain letters 
I have collected upon this subject, and to publish as_an appen- 
dix to my remarks some data and letters I have collected upon 
the subject of the American watch trust. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? j - 

Mr. TIRRELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman whether that will be done before the close of the 
present session? ; Í 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes, sir; I am going to do it the day after to- 
morrow. It is too late now to do it to-morrow, it is now nearly 
11 o'clock; I can not sit up to read proof all night. Then you 
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can have a chance to communicate with your friend, the watch- 
trust president, before he goes to the penitentiary, 

Mr. BOUTELL. Win my colleague yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Les; for a question. 

Mr. LOUTELL. With the permission of the House I expect 
to present a few observations before I see anybody connected 
with any watch industry, and I would like to ask, as a part of 
your remarks, what these letters are which you are going to 
print, which wilt be after my reply? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will furnish you copies of them. 

Mr. LOUTELL. Can you tell me now what they refer to? 

Mr. RAINEY. They refer to the question of the American 
watch trust. 

Mr. BOUTELL. From whom? 

Mr. RAINEY. They are from retail dealers. 

Mr. BOUTELL. How many? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not know how many. Some of them 
are from jobbers who have been dropped off the list for the 
reason that they sell independent goods. 

Mr. BOUTELL. My colleague will understand that there will 
be no time to say anything to-night, but if there is an oppor- 
tunity to-morrow I shall have something to say. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will take care of you, and give you the 
copies in plenty of time; you can not answer the case they make. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I have no objection to the documents being’ 
inserted in the Recorp; but I want to have an opportunity to 
look at them. 

Mr. RAINEY. I have letters from W. J. Johnston, of Pitts- 
burg. I have merely met Mr. Johnston; he is not an agent of 
the watch trust; not a member; and therefore I intend to put 
in the Recorp what he says about the question of gilded move- 
ments and about other things. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Will my colleague yield to me? What did 
you say was his name? 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. W. J. Johnston. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Does he spell it with or without a “t?” 

Mr. RAINEY. He spells it with a “t.” 

Now, I have here the evidence, and I am going to put it into 
the Recorp, which will prove conclusively and to the satisfac- 
tion of any jury in the land that the American watch trust com- 
pels foreign wholesalers purchasing their goods to enter into 
a contract in the nature of a bond, agreeing that they will not 
permit reimportation of these watches to the United States; and 
I will give you a chance at that, too. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Will my colleague yield to another question? 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I can not now. You can not ask me any 
more questions to-night. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I will meet my colleague before we convene 
to-morrow. - 

Mr. RAINEY. I am at your service all to-morrow morning 
and all day to-morrow, if you want me. 

Now, upon the question of the watch trust, I regret that I 
will be compelled to extend my remarks upon that question in 
tbe Recorp, and I believe I will not refer to it now. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Right on that point 

Mr. RAINEY. I will attend to you to-morrow. 

Mr. BOUTELL. It will not take thirty seconds. 

Mr. RAINEY. It does not make any difference whether it 
takes thirty seconds or not, I have not thirty seconds to give 
you now. 

IS THERE A WATCH TRUST? 


I may not be able to get the watch trust investigated at thts 
time. There are trusts the investigation of which does not 
challenge directly the present tariff schedules. An investiga- 
tion of the watch trust made now would show that this combi- 
nation which robs the American people in such an outrageous 
and high-handed manner exists on account of the fact that the 
Dingley tariff schedules have made possible its formation and 
its successful career. I intend, however, to present the large 
mass of evidence I have accumulated to the Department of 
Justice and to insist that these watch-trust presidents be 
prosecuted now under the Sherman law. 

„My colleague states that in an interview he had with the 
president of the Elgin company that gentleman expressed him- 
self as being shocked at the newspaper statements made wtih 
reference to my recent speech. I dislike very much to cause 
any of these gentlemen any uneasiness. I do not want to 
shock them too much at the present time. I simply, however, 
in passing, desire to call attention to the fact that the temper 
of the American people in the last few years has changed 
materially, and if a court and jury should now consider the case 
against these gentlemen, and should be in full possession of all 
the facts, they might impose the severest penalty possible under 
the law. These watch-trust presidents may console themselves 


; 


with the reflection that at the present time they may be start- 
ing on their road to the penitentiary. 

I intend to keep up this fight until these gentlemen land there, 
or at least until an opportunity is given to impose that penalty, 
if the evidence warrants it. I am in possession, I think, of 
sufficient evidence to convict them all of a violation of the Sher- 
man antitrust law. If the Department of Justice, as at present 
organized, declines to prosecute them, there will be a department 
of justice in the near future differently organized that will 
prosecute them. The statement I am making now should be 
worth something to the Republican campaign fund this fall. In 
order to get liberal contributions from these watch-movement 
companies and these watch-case companies it will only be neces- 
sary for Republican campaign managers to sumbit this statement, 
together with the evidence I propose to put in the appendix to 
my speech, and which I assure this House is only a part of the 
evidence I will be able to produce against these companies. 


EVIDENCE OF THE EXISTENCE OF A WATCH TRUST. . 


Until February, 1905, the A. N. Senior price list containe 
lists of prices of all moyements and cases, There are over 
22,000 jewelers in the country who handle watches. They 
had for many years learned to depend upon the Senior list. 
Suddenly and without warning, in February, 1905, all watch 
cases and all watch movements made by companies who were 
formidable competitors, or competitors to any degree, of the 
Keystone Watch Case Company; the Crescent Watch Case 
Company and their allied companies, owned and controlled by 
them; the Waltham Watch Company, and the Elgin Watch Com- 
pany and the allied watch companies owned and controlled by 
them were dropped from the Senior list, and dealers throughout 
the country were at once deprived of information as to 
other watch movements and watch cases, how to buy them, 
where to buy them, and prices. The publishers of this list were 
persuaded to do this by the companies alleged by me to be in 
this trust. 

The Keystone is the leading watch-trade journal of the 
United States. It is the largest publication that goes through 
our mails except the Iron Age. It weighs 18 ounces. This 
publication several years ago instructed its agents to solicit 
no advertising for any watch-case company or any watch- 
movement company except the companies comprising this com- 
bination, which I charge to be a trust. Efforts are now being 
made to prevent its admission to the mail as second-class mail 
matter. It goes now through the mail to the majority of the 
22,000 jewelers in the United States at an expense to the Key- 
stone Company of 1§ cents for each copy. If it were compelled 
to pay the postage it ought to pay, it would cost 14 cents per 
copy. In other words, the watch trust is receiving on this pub- 
lication alone a subsidy from the Government of the United 
States of $20,000 per month. The publication clearly should be 
excluded from the mails for the reason I have given. It 
amounts simply to an advertising sheet for the watch trust 
alone. The case was presented a month ago by ex-Governor 
Stone, of Pennsylvania, to the Department, and argued by him 
and defended by attorneys for the watch trust. The matter is 
now before the Department and is under consideration. It is 
to be hoped that this publication will be excluded from the mails 
as second-class matter. I do not desire to comment upon the 
construction that ought to be given to a refusal of the Depart- 
ment to exclude it. It is to be hoped the decision of the De- 
partment will be upon the merits and that this publication will 
be excluded. 

When the watch trust was formed it was their policy to 
place on their lists all the jobbers in the country, about 200 in 
all. Jobbers are being gradually dropped from the list for 
the reason that they handle the independent lines of watches 
and watch cases. I propose to put in the Recorp as an appen- 
dix to my speech letters from a number of jobbers who have 
been dropped for this reason alone, 

When the watch trust was formed, John C. Dueber, of Can- 
ton, Ohio, was its first victim. He was one of the largest manu- 
facturers of watch cases in the country. Without warning to 
him, all watch jobbers were notified to sell no Elgin or Waltham 
movements in Dueber cases. Mr. Dueber found himself at 
ence with a plant on his hands that cost a million dollars, em- 
ploying 600 men, without a market for his products, and with 
an immense number of cases in stock, from filled cases to 
solid gold cases, which were absolutely worthless. He, how- 
ever, purchased a small watch-movement factory in Spring- 
field, Mass., moved it to Canton, Ohio, aud commenced also to 
manufacture watch movements, and to-day the Dueber-Hampden 
Company is the strongest opponent of the watch trust. 

Jobbers who refuse to discontinue the handling of independ- 
ent movements are threatened with a refusal te furnish them 
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with further repair material. Each jobber has among his 
customers from 300 to 600 retailers who have learned to depend 
upon him for repairs. Each of these retailers has been selling 
Waltham and Elgin movements for many years. The Waltham 
and Elgin companies sell now, and have sold for many years, 90 
per cent of all the watch movements sold in this country. A 
purchaser of a watch from a local jeweler expects him to keep it 
in repair. If a wheel or a pinion is broken, he brings it to him 
for repairs. A local jeweler can make a wheel to take the place 
of the breken one, but he would be compelled to charge five or 
six dollars, or perhaps as much as the movement is worth, for his 
services. He can, however, purchase, through his jobber, the 
broken part for 10 or 15 cents and insert it quickly and cheaply 
in the watch so brought to him for repairs. 

If, however, he is unable to purchase repairs from his jobber, 
he must trensfer his business to some other jobber from whom 
le can purchase repairs. These two makes of watches con- 
stitute perhaps 70 per cent of all the watch sales any retail 
dealer has made since he has been in the retail business. 
Therefore it becomes absolutely necessary for the jobber to be 
able to furnish his customers with repairs. If he can not do so, 
he loses his customers and his business is destroyed. Therefore, 
on account of the item of repairs alone, if there were nothing 
else in the restrictions placed by the watch trust, it becomes 
possible for the watch trust to control the watch trade of the 
country. 

In my former speech I gave the names of the companies com- 
prising the watch trust. T. Zurbrugg is president of the New 
York Standard Watch Company, of Jersey City. He is also 
president of the Philadelphia Watch Case Company and of the 
Keystone Watch Case Company. He is president of the E. 
Howard Watch Company and vice-president of the Crescent 
Watch Case Company. He owns large blocks of stock in the 
Elgin company. C. M. Fogg is secretary and treasurer of all 
the above companies. The Keystone Watch Case Company 
owns the stock of the E. Heward Watch Company, and the 
officers and directors are the same. The Keystone and Elgin 
companies have an exporting agreement, but the E. Howard 
watches were until recently made in the Waltham factory, and 
certain parts ere still made there. The Keystone company two 
years ago borght up the stock of the Crescent company. All 
the above companies belong to the watch trust. 

On the 28th day of May of this year T. Zurbrugg, testifying 
in New York City in a case in which one of his companies was 
interested, admitted that he was the president of the Phila- 
delphia and the Keystone companies. He refused, under the 
adyice of counsel, to say whether or not he was president of 
the E. Howard Company, and he also refused to state whether 
he owned steck in the Crescent Company. He declined to an- 
swer any questions relating to the watch trust, under advice of 
counsel. If the charges I am making against his companies 
were not true, he would not have hesitated to gfve all the facts 
in his possession with reference to these companies. 

It is not only true that the companies in the watch trast 
attempt to control jobbers and to dictate to them what goods 
they can handle, but it is also true that they attempt to control 
prices and the methods of doing business of retailers. I have 
in my possession a letter written by the Elgin Watch Company, 
directing Sigler Brothers Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, to refuse 
to sell goods to a retailer in Grand Rapids, Mich. I propose to 
put this original letter in the appendix to my speech. 

I have already put in the Recorp the minimum price contracts 
retailers are required to sign. Jobbers are required to execute 
similar contracts. I have in my possession copies of the con- 
tract jobbers are required to enter into by which they agree to 
charge not less than a certain definite minimum price for certain 
movements. 

There is a suit now pending in New York against the com- 
panies which I allege to be a trust by William Rosenfeld, of 
New York City, who was dropped as a jobber for the reason that 
he sold goods to Charles A. Keene, of New York City. I propose 
to insert in the appendix to my speech extracts from an article 
appearing in the Jewelers’ Weekly, which gives the facts in this 
case, 

Under the above evidence, and I will be able to produce much 
more at the proper time, if the companies in question are not a 
trust, what are they? 

There is a section of the antitrust law (section 3) which has 
not been construed. It makes it unlawful for any American 
citizen, company, or corporation to enter into a contract in 
restraint of trade between any of the States or Territories or 
the District of Columbia and any foreign nation. The penalty 
- fixed for the violation of this section is a fine not to exceed 
$5,000 or imprisonment not to exceed one year, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. I am in possession of the proof which 


shows that the companies comprising the trust require foreign 
dealers to whom they sell to enter into a contract, in the nature 
of a bond, by which they agree not to permit the reimportation 
of the watches to the United States and by which they agree 
not to sell them, under certain penalties, for such a purpose. If 
this is true, I submit that it is a violation of section 3 of the 
antitrust law. If a consignment of American watches is sold to 
an English dealer, they become his property. 

An Englishinan can buy one or all of them, but an American 
citizen is net permitted to purchase any of them for reimporta- 
tion to the United States. An American citizen is not permitted 
to exchange 1,000 American dollars for 100 watch movements so 
purchased by an English dealer. Neither is he permitted to ex- 
change 1,000 bushels of wheat grown on an American farm for 
the same movements. Any citizen of England or any foreign 
nation can purchase the goods in question. Under these circum- 
stances can any court kold that these companies are not enter- 
ing into contracts in restraint of trade between the United 
States and a foreign country? Im this connection I exnect to 
print a letter from the London manager of the Keystone Watch 
Case Company to Long & Co., English wholesale watch dealers, 
in which the statement is made that in order to get any Key- 
stone or Elgin watch there must be a written contract entered 
into by the English wholesaler not to permit their reshipment 
to places outside of England. Other evidence on these lines is 
accessible. 

In the Northern Securities case the Supreme Court held that 
“combinations, even among private manufacturers or dealers, 
whereby interstate or international commerce is restrained are 
equally embraced by this act.” 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. McCreary] was able 
to cbtain information from the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
have not been able to obtain anything from him. I recommend 
him as the proper candidate for the Presidency of the nonpro- 
gressive, stand-pat element of the Republican party. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] It would be easier to beat him than 
anybody I know of. I had reason to believe that the American 
watch trust was standing guard at every one of our 125 ports 
of entry to prevent the reimportation of these watches that 
they say nobody wants to reimport. I wrote to him and asked 
him if it was not true that the Waltham company had written 
to him asking him to become a party to this subterfuge—this 
Swiss-dial business—and he declined to give me that informa- 
tion. But I wrote to every one of the 125 collectors of our 
ports, and I finally obtained from one of them in far-off Cali- 
fornia a copy of this letter, which I propose to put into the 
Recorp, and which shows that the American watch trust stands 
guard at the gate of every one of our cores to prevent the reim- 
portation of American-made watches. 


DIFFICULTIES IN OBTAINING INFORMATION FROM THE TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT. 


I have been investigating the watch trust for some time now, 
and have been greatly hindered by the unwillingness of one 
Department of this Government to furnish me with the in- 
formation to which I consider I am entitled as a Member of 
Congress. A statement was made in my presence in the office 
of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Reynolds, by one 
of his subordinates, that the Waltham Watch Company had 
filed a protest, supported by affidavits, against the admission 
of a large consignment of American-made watches through the 
port of New York. I wrote to the collector of the port asking 
for copies of the protest so filed and for copies of the affidavits 


in support thereof, offering to pay the usual fees in advance for 


the service, if fees were required. It was important, in con- 
nection with this investigation, on account of the position taken 
by the watch trust, to find out whether it was profitable for 
American dealers to reimport American watches, and whether 
they were actually doing it. The speech of my colleague 
mounted to a denial of this. 

Mr. Stranahan, the collector of the port of New York, ad- 
vised me that he had written to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for instructions. I waited a week and received no reply to 
my letter. I wrote to him again on April 30, calling attention 
to the matter and I waited another week before receivingea 
reply from New York. After waiting for two weeks for this 
information I was advised by the collector of the port of New 
York that they were unable to give me the information, for the 
reason that the Department did not feel that they could with 
propriety authorize the officials at New York to supply the 
same. I expect to put this correspondence in the appendix to 
my speech. I have been studying the methods of the watch 
trust so long that I felt sure they had advised in some way 
the collectors to be on the lookout for American-made watches 
“improved upon while abroad.” If, as stated by my colleague, 
Mr. BOUTELL, the watches sent abroad are of a kind for which 
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there is no demand in the United States on account of their 
cheapness, and if the Waltham Watch Company were using 
extraordinary measures to prevent the reimportation of the 
watches purchased at the cheap prices they make abroad for 
these goods, this fact appeared to me to be most important in 
connection with this case. 

On the second day cf May, of this year, I wrote the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, asking him to advise me upon this point. 
I waited a week for a reply, and finally on the 8th day of May 
I received from Secretary Shaw a letter signed by himself in 
paan: which reads as follows: 


pce to your letter of the 2d in which — est to be fur- 

z nished wi ies of letters received from certai can watch 

companies relative to the importation of watches made 5 — and 
sold abroad, 1 have the honor to state that 5 of 


referred to is considered as confidential by the Department and can 
isclosed. 


not therefore be d 

I attribute the long delay in answering to the fact that this 
Department of our Government was unwilling to give me this 
important information in connection with this investigation, 
for the reason that if such letters had been received from the 
watch companies it would seriously reflect upon our present 
tariff schedules and make immediately apparent the necessity 
for revision. On the other hand, the refusal to give me the 
information required might subject the Department to some 
criticism. It was, however, decided finally to adopt the latter 
course. I had anticipated a refusal. I was confident such in- 
formation had been lodged with the Department by the watch 
companies. I preferred, however, to get a copy of their letters 
direct from the Secretary of the Treasury. I was determined 
to get this most important information in some way, and on 
the 24th of April I addressed a letter to about twenty of the 
collectors of our ports and received answers from nearly all of 
them. I propose to put some of the answers I have received 
from these collectors in the appendix to my speech. 

The collector of customs at Los Angeles sent me the informa- 
tion I desired, and sent me a copy of the letter of Robbins & Apple- 
ton, who are the agents for the American Waltham Watch Com- 
pany, and who also, together with Mr. Fitch, president of the 
company, own a majority of the stock in that company. This 
is the letter received from the collector at Los Angeles, together 
with the copy of the letter of Robbins & Appleton, which they 
sent to me: 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Port OF Los ANGELES, CAL., 
April 30, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY 


T. RAINEY, ° 
House of Representatives, United States, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
April 24, 1906, requesting me to advise you whether or not it is true 
that the Waltham Watch Company, or any other American watch com- 
pany, has notified this office to be on the t for Waltham watches 
exported and thay imported by Keene, of New York, advanced in value. 

n reply, I ve tos state that — notice has been received from 
Messrs. Robbins & ce Waltham Watch 
Company, Waltham, inclose a copy of the said 
notice. 


Very respectfully, 


gent 


CHAS. W. SPOBERG, 
Special Deputy Collector. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
AGENTS AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, Mass., 
New. York, April 2, 1906. 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASU 
Washington, D. C. 


Sır: On or about March 15, 1906, about 1,300 Waltham watch move- 
ments, made by the 5 Sattham Watch cos, of Waltham, 
Mass., and consi „arrived at t of New 

York. Upon 8 by te ‘appraisers it was 
1,218 of these movements bore fo -made dials, 
tached to the watches so as to form an Integral part thereof. Also, 
that 88 of the said watch movements bore American-made —— „Beter: 
ence to the books of the American Waltham Watch Com 


that 1,210 of those bearing remy er dials, and 6 of t 
American-made dials, had been from the factory of the fearing 
company to London, England, wit ut any dials, a that = 


said watch movements were in a fo! country they had been 
vided with dials and had been timed and regulated and subject 
final Inspection, after which they were imported into this country — 
first above stated. The said two lots of watch movements, namely, 
1.210 bearing foreign-made dials and 6 bearing American-made dials. 
attached in a foreign country, were classified as dutiable at the usual 
rates applicable to 8 watches. 

We have received information, which is believed“ to be reliable, that 
other shipments of Waltham watches or watch movements may arrive 
in the future at one or more of the ports of entry on the Canadian 
border, and not impossibly at some other port of entry along the Atlan- 
tic or Pacific seaboard, which watches or watch movements will be 
dutiable, because of a similar state of facts to that above referred to. 
In order that the Government may be able to collect the p duties 
in the event of any such future shipment, we suggest that € proper 
officers at each port of entry of the Unten States, and particularly et at 
each port of entry on the Canadian border, be notified to hold all con- 
signments of Waltham watches or watch moyements upon their arrival 
until an opportunity be given to show whether such watches or watch 
movements went abroad without dials and were fu 
or other and had work done m them in f 
that for t purpose, and immedia 


‘oreign countries, and 
y upon such arrival, the American 


Waltham Watch Company be notified at its office at Waltham, Mass., 
whi evidence will be immediate! 


in ch event the proper 


y furnished by 
such company. 


y, ROBBINS & APPLETON. 

I call particular attention to the latter part of this letter. 
The Waltham Watch Company agrees, if they are “ immediately ” 
notified of the arrival of Waltham watches, they will “ imme- 
diately” furnish evidence showing the watches have been 
improved upon while abroad. The question arises, How can 
the Waltham Company “immediately” furnish such informa- 
tion? It can only be answered in one way: The Swiss dials 
are put upon the watches, or the other alleged improvements 
are put upon the watches while abroad, by the Waltham Watch 
Company themselves, or the alleged improvements are made 
here in the factory of the Waltham Company in Massachu- 
setts and a careful record of the same kept, so as to prevent 
their reimportation. 

How this miserable subterfuge enables the company to further 
impose upon the American people while protected by a tariff 
wall does not require any additional comment from me. One of 
the great Departments of this Government is being made a party 
to this miserable scheme, and the collectors of ail the ports of 
the United States have been requested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to assist in effectually carrying it cut. I regret that 
it has become necessary for me to produce the letters written 
to me by the collectors of our ports. I wrote to them before 
they could be notified not to furnish me with proof. I waited 
until I was sure the proof was on its way to me and then re- 
quested the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish me the evi- 
dence to which, as a Member of Congress, I ain clearly eutitled. 

I again recommend the Secretary of the Treasury as a proper 
candidate for the Presidency, if the stand-pat element is to control 
in the Republican party. His conduct in this particular demon- 
strates that he represents, as no other man does whose name 
has been mentioned in connection with this high office, the non- 
progressive, stand-pat element in the Republican party. As a. 
Democrat, anxious for the success, nationally and locally, of 
the Democratic party, I sincerely hope the Secretary of the 
Treasury will receive the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency. It ought to be particularly easy to defeat him. 

Now, as to the question of the inflation of stock. Now, the 
Waltham Company are engaged in inflating their stock $7,000,000. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Prove it. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will if the House will give me two minutes 
more. I will prove it absolutely; and they are doing it dishon- 
estly, and by the same methods that all trusts practice back of 
this tariff wall. 

Mr. TIRRELL. I deny it. 

Mr. RAINEY. I know you do; but I will prove it for you. 

Mr. TIRRELL. You can not do it. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will show you whether I can or not. 

I have here certified copies—I come into court always with 
my case well prepared. [Laughter.] I have here certified 
copies of the statement required to be filed in Massachusetts 
by a corporation doing business in Massachusetts thirty days 
after the day fixed for their annual meeting. I have here 
their statements for the last two years, in which these trust 
presidents—Fitch, Appleton, Robbins, and the rest of them—in 
1895 swear that their patent rights were worth $180,000; and 
they swore, on the 15th day of May of this year, that their patent 
rights were worth one hundred and sixty-seven and some odd 
thousand dollars. I will put the evidence of it in the RECORD; 
and on the 15th day of May of this year they swore, every one 
of them, to the statement which I have here, and which I will 
be glad to show my friend, on that very day they met to reorgan- 
ize their company on a basis of $12,000,000 worth of stock, and 
they put in their patent rights at $4,500,000. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] I have here the statement they sent 
out to the stockholders—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Therefore I say that these men either com- 
mitted perjury on these two occasions, or they are engaged in 
watering their stock. 

I said nothing in my speech with reference to either of these 
watch companies being a $10,000,000 corporation. I inserted 
in the Recorp, however, some extracts from the Chicago 
Tribune in which that statement was made. I inserted the 
extracts for another purpose, however. It makes no difference, 
so far as this argument is concerned, what the capital stock 
of either of these corporations is. The Chicago Tribune is one 
of the leading Republican papers of the country. My colleague 
takes most vigorous issue with this publication on this question, 
and devotes a considerable*portion of his time toward an at- 
tempt to show that the Elgin Company is a $5,000,000 corpora- 
tion and the Waltham Company is only a $4,000,000 corporation. 

It makes no difference to me what either of these corpora- 
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tions is rated at or what is the amount of their capital stock. 
Inasmuch, however, as my colleague has gone into the subject, 
I might with perfect propriety call attention to the fact that 
the American Waltham Watch Company is now engaged in the 
business of watering its stock, and that on the 15th day of 
last month the directors of the company met at its home office 
in Waltham, Mass., for the purpose of reorganizing the company, 
giving it a new name, and issuing $12,000,000 worth of stock, 
an inflation of $7,000,000 with no perceptible increase in their 
visible holdings. Under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
a corporation is required to file every year a statement of its 
assets and the actual value thereof. On the 31st day of March, 
1905, the officials of the Waltham Watch Company, under oath, 
filed a statement of all the assets of that company with the 
secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In this 
statement they showed the value of all the patents owned by 
the company to be $180,125, a decrease in value of $5,141 from 
the statement made by the company in 1904. I have had the 
records examined here and find that the American Waltham 
Watch Company since that time have acquired no additional 
patent rights of any importance. They, however, in their notice 
to stockholders in the matter of the formation of this new com- 
pany put the value of their patent rights at $4,500,000. 

In order to obtain the exact truth about this matter I ob- 
tained from the secretary of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts a certified copy of the certificate filed in his office on 
the 29th day of May, 1905, by the Waltham Watch Company, 
wherein they fix the value of the patent rights at $180,125.56. 
This statement was subscribed and sworn to by Ezra C. Fitch, 
Royal Robbins, Benjamin F. Brown, Francis R. Appleton, and 
Reginald C. Robbins before John F. Park, a notary public. On 
May 29 is attached the certificate of the auditor of the State of 
Massachusetts certifying that he has examined the books of 
the company, and that the statement executed by the officers 
of the company represents the true condition of the affairs of 
said corporation. I also obtained a certified copy of the state- 
ment filed by the Waltham Watch Company on the 15th day of 
May of this year, and in that statement they fix the value of 
their patent rights at $167,832.13. 

This certificate was sworn to by E. C. Fitch, Royal Robbins, 
Francis R. Appleton, Benjamin F. Brown, and Harry T. Rob- 
bins before E. A. Marsh, a justice of the peace. To this state- 
ment is also attaclfed the certificate of the auditor. It is inter- 
esting to note that on this same day, to wit, the 15th day of 
May, they reorganized the Waltham company upon the theory 
that their patent rights were worth $4,500,000. They seek to 
evade the penalties provided for perjury by adding to the state- 
ment of condition filed last month the following clause: The 
above statement includes a portion only of the value of the com- 
pany’s patents and patent rights, and does not include the 
value of the company’s trade-mark, good will, and business.” 
This clause was never contained in any of their former state- 
ments. In fact, in last year’s statement opposite the words 
“Trade-mark ” and “Good will” they wrote in three ciphers 
to indicate they placed no value upon these items. In the 
statement last filed they leave the columns blank after“ Trade- 
mark” and Good will.” Their own method of computation, 
however, fixes the value of their trade-marks and good will at 
$12,292.43. s 

The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible. Either the officers of 
the Waltham Watch Company perjured themselves on the 31st 
day of March, 1905, and in other years when in their statements 
they placed the value of their patent rights at these figures, or 
they are now deliberately deceiving the public when they say 
their patent rights are now worth $4,500,000. I am inclined to 
think that these officials did not take any chances in the matter, 
and did not incur the penalties of perjury. I believe the state- 
ments they made for these last two years as to the value of 
these patent rights is about correct, and I believe they are now 
deliberately deceiving the public in an effort to water their stock 
and place it on the market, holding themselves the controlling 
interest. Robbins & Appleton and Fitch have always held the 
controlling interest, and eventually the effort will be, and it may 
be successful, to squeeze out the persons who are now foolish 
enough to buy any of this stock, thus compelling in this manner 
the public to contribute perhaps $5,000,000 to their ill-gotten 
gains. 

The statement sent out to the stockholders of the Waltham 
company has been printed in full in several papers, including 
the Boston Herald, and I have clippings from several of these 
papers. I also saw the original statement. It was sent 
to me by one of the smaller stockholders, and I have compared 
it with the statements published in the papers. The certificate 
of incorporation, filed in the statehouse in Boston on Tuesday, 
May 1, of this year, shows the value placed on these patent 


rights as I have stated above. In the same place can also be 
found the sworn statements, under oath, of the officers of the 
company, to which I have called attention, in which the value 
of these same patent rights is placed at the figures I have given. 
The statement I have made in this connection can be verified 
by any person who cares to do so. I presume the Elgin com- 
pany will follow suit in a short time and will also incorporate 
for $12,000,000. These companies move along always together 
and do the same things at about the same time. 
RAILROAD INSPECTION. 

My colleague has inserted in the Recorp the protest of the 
labor union composed of employees in the Elgin Company's 
works. I have nothing to say in reply to this, except that, in. 
my opinion, it would be better for the railroad employees of 
the country to raise a fund and pension every watch-trust 
employee, paying them as much for doing nothing as they now 
receive from the watch trust, than submit longer to the out- 
rageous system of watch inspection made possible by the watch 
trust in this country. Any railroad employee knows what the 
term “watch inspection” means. It is unnecessary for me to 
dwell on this point. I might, however, call attention to the in- 
famous scheme of the watch trust a short time ago to compel 
the purchase of 5,000 watches by the employees of the Erie 
system, which fell through on account of the violent protest 
of the several brotherhoods of railroad employees. 

In most cases where watch inspection is ordered there is 
some graft in it somewhere. The watch inspector—really 
selected by the watch trust, nominally selected by the general 
superintendent—is always on hand when the order for inspec- 
tion is made, and dictates the conditions of the order. If this 
order is made, no matter how good a watch may run, it is sure 
to be condemned if it does not comply with the order. Train 
men are familiar with the scheme by which a low-grade watch 
is purchased, nearly always from the Waltham and Elgin 
companies, and by changing the bridges or the dials the mark- 
ing of the watch is also changed, so that it reads, “ Locomotive 
firemen’s standard,” “ Locomotive engineers’ standard,” “ Loco- 
motive trainmen’s standard,” or something of that kind; and 
the price of this watch, which has been improved in no way, 
except by the addition of the above name or a similar name, is 
increased from $10 to $15, and the train man is compelled to 
submit and purchase one of the low-grade watches so ficti- 
tiously increased in value or lose his job. This is only one of 
the many schemes resorted to by the watch trust in their suc- 
cessful efforts to compel train men throughout.the country to 
pay an additional tribute to this most nefarious of all the trusts. 
In this connection I expect to put in the Recorp, as an appen- 
dix to my speech, a certain letter written to the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, and a letter from P. M. Arthur, of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and certain other data 
upon this subject. 

EVIDENCE OF IMPORTATION BY KEENE. 

When I made my former speech on this subject I called at 
tention to a number of express receipts in my possession show- 
ing that large amounts of money had been sent abroad by Mr. 
Keene for the purchase of American-made watches; I also ten- 
dered other evidence upon this important subject and stated 
I would keep the same in my desk for a reasonable length of 
time, subject to the examination of any stand-pat Republican 
in this House or anyone else who cared to examine the evidence. 
Since that, this part of the Chamber has been practically de- 
serted by Republicans. I am unable to get any of them near 
my desk. In all these speeches that have gone into the Recorp 
the effort has been made to convince the country that American- 
made goods, and particularly American-made watches, are not 
reimported. I now haye here in my possession extracts from 
the records of the port of New York, certified to by the col- 
lector of that port, showing that in a comparatively short time, 
through that port alone, $80,000 or $90,000 worth of American- 
made watches were reimported by Mr. Keene. 

I am not going to ask any of you gentlemen to examine this 
evidence. I know you will decline to do so. If you desire, 
however, to see these certified copies I have they are here at 
your service. I propose to put some of them in the Recorp here. 
If you decline te examine them your constituents will then have 
an opportunity of knowing that this most important evidence ex- 
ists. The certified copies I have here show the value of these 
goods at the price Mr. Keene was able to get them in England. 
The American selling price for the same goods would be 40 or 50 
per. cent more than this amount. The evidence I have here 
comprises only a part of the shipments through this one port. 
According to the letter of the president of the Waltham Watch 
Company to the Secretary of the Treasury, which I have in- 
serted in the Recorp, it is evident that shipments have been 
made through other ports; and it is evident, at any rate, that 
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shipments of American-made watches are expected by the Wal- 
tham Watch Company at any of our Atlantic or Pacific ports 
or through the custom-houses along the Canadian border at any 
time. 

These certified statements and this letter of the American 
Waltham Watch Company show how profitable it is to reim- 
port American-made goods, and also show the tremendous num- 
ber of American-made watches reimported into this country in 
a comparatively short time by this one dealer. I understand 
that there are other dealers who propose to go into the same 
business. I sincerely hope energetic Americans may be found, 
now that the road has been pointed out by this New York jeweler, 
who will be willing to engage in the reimportation of American- 
made tools, American-made typewriters, American-made sewing 
machines, in fact, American-made goods of all kinds, so that the 
absurdities of the present tariff schedules may be completely ex- 
posed, and so that Americans may be able to get American-made 
goods at something near the prices foreigners are required to 
pay for the same articles. The fact that the disposition of the 
majority on the Republican side is to stand pat and permit no 
changes in these tariff schedules ought to indicate now to any 
person desiring to go into business of this kind that his busi- 
ness will not be seriously interfered with during the life of the 
present Congress at least. After that time, if the Democrats 
get control, these schedules will be revised, as they ought to be, 
and the business of reimporting American-made goods will not 
be profitable. 

The following are some of the certified copies referred to: 

C. A. KEENE, 
Importer, Port of New York: 
12 — 5 Philadelphia, March 12th 1906. 2 cases American watches, 


This paper has been carefully com with the original and found 
to be a true extract and copy thereof. 
Joun E. DowsiNa, 
Chief Clerk Board U. S. Gent. Apprs. 
Compared by E. 8. 


CHAS. A. KEENE, 
Importer, Port of New York: 
S. S. Baltic, Jan. 30th, 1905. 1 case American watches and watch 
cas £800. 
ree. 


COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, PORT OF NEW YORK, 
May 7, 1906. 


I hereby certify the above to be a true extract from the original on 
file in this office. 
[SEAL.] D. O. PALMER, 
Acting Deputy Collector. 
May certify. a 


CHAS. A. KEENE, s 
Importer, Port of New York: 


S. S. New York, Feb. 15th, 1905. 1 case American watches, £150. 


Free. 
COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, PORT OF NEW YORK, 

£ May 7, 1906. 

I hereby certify the aboye ta be a true extract from the original on 
file in this office. 
5 e 
c 1 0 N 

May certify. 8 


CHAS. A. KEENE, 
Importer, Port of New York: 
S. S. Teutonic, March 31, 1905. 
cases, £1,200. 
Free. 


1 case American watches and watch 


COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, PORT OF NEW YORK, 
ay 7, 1906. 
I hereby certify the above to be a true extract from the original on 
file in this office. 


[SEAL.] aoe iny Dog Rage rn 
c ei ollector. 
May certify. . 
C. A. KEENE, 


Importer, Port of New York: 
S. S. New York, Mar. 14, 1905. 7 cases American watches and watch 
cases, £2,700. = 

Free. 
COLLECTOR’s OFFICE, Port OF New YORK, 

: May 7, 1906. 

I hereby certify the above to be a true extract from the original on 
-file in this office. 
D. O. PaLMEn, 


[SBAL.] 
Acting Deputy Collector. 
May certify. 


— 


CHARLES A. KEENE, 
Importer, Port of New York: 


S S. Oceanic, Oct. 12th, 1904. 1 case American watches, £1,375. 
ee. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE, COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, 
New York, May 7, 1906. 
I certify this to be a true extract from — original invoice pre- 


sented to me on entry and now on file in this office. 
[SEAL.] D. O. PALMER, 
Acting Collector, 
May certify. E 
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C. A. KEENE, 
Importer, Port of New York: 


ae New York, Noy. 14th, 1904. 1 case American watched, £1,500. 
ee. 


Custom HOUSE, COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, 
New York, May 7, 1903. 
I certify this to be a true extract from the original invoice presented 
to me on entry and now on file in this office. 
[SEAL.] D. O. PALMER, 
Acting Deputy Collector. 
May certify. 


CHAS. A. KEENE, 
Importer, Port of New York: 
S. S. Philadelphia, Nov. 28; 1904. 
movements, £1,500. 
Free. 


1 case American watches and 


CUSTOM HOUSE, COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, 
New York, May 7, 1906. 
I certify this to be a true extract from the original invoice presenteđ 
to me on entry and now on file in this office. 


[SEAL.] A tiny ‘Dog . 1 
c uty Collector, 
May certify. Ft 
C. A. KEENE, 


Importer, Port of New York: 


S. S. New York, Aug. 24th, 1903. 1 package American watches, 
s203 118. 5d. 


COLLECTOR’s OFFICE, Port OF New YORK, 
May 8, 1906. 
I hereby certify the above to be a true extract from the original on 
file in this office. 
[SEAL.] 


May certify. 


D. O. PALMER, 
Acting Deputy Collector. 


C. A. KEENE, Importer, Port of New York: 
S. S. Majestic, Oct. 8, 1903. 1 case American watches, £718 4s. 10d. 


COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, Port OF New YORK, 
May 8, 1906. 
I hereby certify the above to be a true extract from the original on 
u in oe office. 
SEAL, 


May certify. 


D. O. PALMER, 
Acting Deputy Collector. 


C. A. KEENE, Importer, Port of New York: 
5 S. Germanic, Oct. 2d, 1903. 1 case American watches, £723 17s. 2d. 
Free. 
COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, Port or New YORK, 
May 11, 1906. 

I hereby certify the above to be a true extract from the original on 
Sy, in tai office. ` 

SEAL. 


May certify. 


COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88: 


William P. Talbot, being duly sworn, states he resides at No. 101 
Sixth avenue, in the Borough of Brooklyn, State of New York; that he 
is now and for the past fifteen years has been in the employ of Charles 
A. Keene, jeweler, of 180 Broadway, New York. 

The deponent further says that the watch movements and watch 
cases set forth in the four schedule invoices hereto annexed, in the 
name of W. P. Talbot, importer, and invoiced under the name of A. Jud. 
son Hyatt, importer, represents watch moyements and cases purchased 
in London and goin through the port of New York, are now the 
property of Charles Keene, and were purchased for him and on his 
account by the deponent in London, England. 

This deponent has no interest in any of the said movements or cases 
or complete watches represented in said schedules. 

Wu. P. TALBOT. 

Sworn to before me on this 11th day of, May, 1906. 


LSL. Davip Hawn, 
Notary Public No. 8, New York County. 


D. O. PALMER, 
Acting Deputy Collector. 


W. P. TALBOT, 
Importer, Port of New York: 
8 E Se Campania, Aug. 22, 1905. 1 case American watches, £901 
Free, 
CUSTOM-HOUSE, COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, 
New York, May 11, 1906. 
I certify this to be a true extract from the original invoice presented 
to me on entry and now on file in this office. 
aS Achad Deb ty 0 jilect 
cting 1 ‘ollector. 
May certify. * 


W. P. TALBOT, 
Importer, Port of New York: 
S. S. Philadelphia, Aug. 8th, 1903. 
16s. 2d. 
Free. 


2 boxes American watches, £842 


COLLECTOR’s OFFICE, PORT or New YORK, 
May 11, 1906. 
I hereby certify the above to be a true extract from the original on 
file in this office. 
[SBAL.] O. PALMER, 


D. 
Acting Deputy Coll 
May certify. PE SRS 
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W. P. TALBOT, 
Importer, Port of New York: 


S. S. Oceanic, July 21, 1904: a. 
1 package American watches 0 
1 package American watches 0 
1 package American watches 10 
* 
1,964 4 10 
Free. 
COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, PORT oF NEw YORK, 
May 7, 1906. 
I hereby certify the above to be a true extract from the original on 
file in this office. 
[SEAL. ] one D. O. PALMER, 


Acting Deputy Collector. 
May certify. 


A. Jubsox HYATT, . 
Importer, Port of New York: 


B, S. Minneapolis, March 19, 1904. 1 package American watches, 
Free. 


£9 


COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, PORT OF NEW YORK, 
May 7, 1906. 
I hereby certify the above to be a true extract from the original on 
75 in ai office. 
SEAL. 


May certify. 


For the purpose of showing that the companies comprising 
the watch trust now require foreign wholesalers who purchase 
from them to agree that said watches shall not be reimported, 
and for the purpose of showing the strenuous efforts on the 
part of the watch trust to prevent the watches they sell abroad 
from being reimported to the United States, I print here copies 
of original letters in my possession. 

The letters are as follows: 


Tue Keystone WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
London, E. C., March 24, 1906. 


D. O. PALMER, 
Acting Deputy Collector. 


Messrs. Lone & Co., 
Bradninch, Devon. 

Dear Sins: We have your letter of the 23d instant, and fail to see 
in our correspondence with you that we have brought up anything 
new regarding the sale of Keystone-Elgin watches, inasmuch that you 
were told here we did not allow them to be sold at a greater discount 
than 23 per cent for cash, and that the sale must be limited to legiti- 
mate retailers, also that they were not to be sold by you for reshipment 
piaco outside of England. On this you verbally agreed, and in order 
o places outside of England. On this you verbally agreed, and in order 
the lines as explained, we desired to have on file your written assur- 
ance with regard to this. 

It may be that you have disposed of some of the watches which we 
have sent you to channels about which you are not sure of, and we 
would suggest, no less in our interest in your own, that you 
look very carefully into the firms which may desire to procure our 
watches from you, in order to satisfy yourself beyond all reasonable 
doubt that the goods do not get into channels other than those indi- 
cated to you in our conversation here and in this letter. 

We shall be very pleased, indeed, to see you when you next come to 
this a and talk the matter over with you. 

e 


ry truly, yours, ` 
Tun KEYsTOXE Waren Casn Co. 
C. S. Suuxka, Manager London Onice. 
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MICHAEL Broruess, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 
London, E. C., October 7, 1903. 

Mr. CHARLES A. KEENE, New York. 

Dran Sin: We thank you for your letter just to hand. Re the 
Waltham, we only sent you what you did order. 

We are having some difficulty just now, as the companies suspect 
where they are going to. 

However, next month we hope to have £400 or £500 of Walthams to 
send you. - 


Yours, faithfully, MICHAEL BROTHERS. 


MICHAEL BROTHERS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 
London, E. C., October 25, 1903. 
Mr. CHARLES A. KEENE, New York. 

Dear Stn: In reply to your favor, we regret to state that both com- 
panies, Elgin and Waltham, have by some means found out where the 
watches are going. 

There is 8 to do, therefore, but try and get as many watches 
as possible through other wholesale firms. This we are trying to do, 
but, of course, deliveries will be er. 

You may rest assured we are doing our utmost for you in the matter. 


bs bc MICHAEL & Bros 
ABEL & Katz, 79 PICCADILLY, 
Manchester, June 15, 1905. 


Messrs. BERNARD Freres, London, E. C. 


Dear Mr. CHATELAIN: We are in receipt of yours of „ and 
thank you just the same for introducing us to dams, qor end, 
who wants the Elgin watches, but at present the Elgin a —.— 

ourselves 


low the stipulated 
rson or persons W 
Q the Uni States. 
Yours, faithfully, 


must not be sold to any 
direct, to ship these goods 


ABEL & Karz, 


[Memorandum. ] 


MICHAEL BROTHERS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 
95 Hatton Garden, London, E. O., October 19, 1905, 
Mr. C. A. KEENE. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your favor of 9th instant, we beg to confirm 
our cable in which we inform you that the contract is off with the 
Elgin Waich C by 5 wanting to insert a 
0 erica, 


end of November will try and get you as as we possibly can. 

We hear that one of the largest wholesale houses of New York in 
your trade was in London lately, and feel that he must have whis 
something to the Elgin company, for they are quite off, and doing their 
best to wriggle out of the contract. 

The 100 watches we new have in mind have been delivered in 
dribs and and we feel sure that we shall have to hold these 
ago uite a month before the consignment will be important enough 

ou. 

According to agreement, we have to pay cost on delivery, conse- 
any we may be obliged to pay out for 2800 before we can send you 
a shipment. 

We should esteem it a favor if you would instruct your American 
shipping com to hand us over £500, wanted for this month, and 
next month the £1,000 required, and so on, use under no circum- 
stances should we like them to have the slightest chance of wriggling out 


of the contract. ‘ 
Yours, faithfully, MICHAEL Bros, 


Nrxon & SHAW, WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
AND HARDWARE MERCHANTS, 
50 * e ae vale a 

3 verpool, July 29, 1905, 
Mr. Keene. 

Dear Sır: In reply to your letter, we beg to say that we sent an 
order for some watches on the off chance of getting them, but they 
refused to execute them. They evidently know all about your move- 
ments and are determined you shall not get these watches. We could 
not get them for you, we are quite sure, unless by methods that we don't 
care to adopt; therefore it will be useless troubling further in the 


matter. 
Nixon & Shaw. 


Memorandum. ] 
MICHAEL BROTHERS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 
London, B. C., November 14, 1903. 
DEAR Mr. KEENE, New York: 


We beg to confirm our cable, in which we tried to make you under- 
stand that we could not obtain consular invoices. However, by bringing 
8 to bear we have succeeded, and parcel will leave on the 18 
nstant by the Cedric, addressed to T. Talbot, of your address. You 
will find that we have got yon all the Waltham company have in stock. 
and are very much afraid this will be the last shipment this year, so if 
you find one or two lines not ordered you will know the reason. 

To get these goods we had to employ other firms, and the cost to us 
has been very high. $ 

The Eigin company have broken contract after delivering 100 Bee- 
niea: 0 pee which we thought better not to send to you owing to im- 
pending action. 

We have tried hard to get these foods, but all firms are asked to sign 
a letter stating that this merchandise is not going to America, etc., and 
if they make a false declaration would render themselves liable. How- 
ever, we have a Swiss firm at work and probably will get some through 
them. We inclose statement of your account, in which the 100 Bee- 
hives, 0 size, are charged to you, also cables and 24 per cent extra com- 
mission. Now, if you should think this excessive, will have to give way 
over the matter, but, as you know, we have had to pay this to get the 
goods, and when our Mr. Chatlain arranged prices, alterations, ete., it 
was stipulated that we should get over 5 per cent clear. 

Please forward all instructions concerning the broken contract, etc. 

We remain, yours, faithfully, 
MICHAEL Bros. 
J. SATCHWELL & Co. (LIMITED), IMPORTERS, 
Birmingham, August 19, 1904. 

Dear Str: We have waited before replying to your letter until we 
heard from Illinois. We inclose a copy of letter we have this day re- 
ceived from them, which speaks for itself. I haye by same mail writ- 
ten to Illinois saying we will take delivery in England of this 1,000 
watches, so please send us what instructions you wish made under this 
fresh difficulty. Will your representative be here then, or shall we send 
them to London office or ship direct to you? 

Waiting your esteemed reply, yours, very truly, 
OHN SaTcHWELL & Co. (LIMITED), 
T. BURNETT, 
CHAS. A. KEENE, 
Broad ia, New York. 


[Copy of letter from Illinois Watch Case Company, August 6, 1904.] 


J 8 EMEN: We carefully note the contents of your letter dated 
uly 25. 

In reply we desire to emphasize that it is absolutely impossible to 
deliver export Waltham Watches to any person or company within the 
limits of the United States. Prices quated you were simply for export, 
based upon the fact that the were to be shipped out of the United 


States and not returned. ou „ of course, aware that American 


quotations for these same watches are considerably in excess of the 
prices we are permitted to quote for the English market. We are un- 

er agreement with the Waltham Watch Company that all their move- 
ments intended for export shall, under no consideration, be sold or de- 
realize we are in honor bound to respect 


Uvered in this country. You 
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this agreement, and in co: uence your order can only be shipped di- 
rect to England. Otherwise it must be considered canceled. 
Awaiting your immediate reply, accompanied with foreign shipping 
instructions, we remain, 
Yours, very teny ILLINOIS WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
From Jobn Satchwell & Co. (Limited). 


LANCASHIRE WATCH COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Prescot, May 12, 1906. 

Dear Sin: I have received your letter dated the 27th ultimo, gsking 
me for information re the purchases by Mr. Keene of American watches 
from firms in this country. 

I can assure you that all the specific instances you mention in your 
letter are true, but as the firms named that sold these watches to Mr. 
Keene are regularly doing business with the Waltham and Elgin people, 
I = zo% on my own authority, allow you to use their names, as re- 

uest y you. 
s For that reason I must ask you to treat that portion of this letter 
in the strictest confidence. 

Assuring you of my desire to assist you whenever I can be of use, 


I am, sir, yours, faithfully, 
Tuomas P. Harurry, 
Hon. HENRY T. RAINEY 
House of Representatives, Washington, U. S. 4. 


MANUFACTURE D'HORLOGERIE SOIGNÉE, 
London Office, May 22, 1906. 
Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY, 
Hotel Driscoll, Washington, U. 8. A. 

Dear Sm: I have just received a letter from Mr. Kee who wishes 
me to give you a few particulars of the different transactions we have 
had with the Keystone-Elgin Watch Company and the Waltham Watch 
Company. This affords me great pleasure as your very able speech 
in Congress proved to me without doubt the iniquitous proceedings of 
these trusts. 
ears back, while I was the manager of Messrs. Michael 
Brothers, Hatton Garden, I made the acquaintance of Mr. Keene, and 
with whom I purchased from the Elgin and Waltham Watch companies 
up to the present day at least twenty-five to thirty thousand pounds’ 
worth of . At the beginning of my purchases I had no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining everything I wanted, but immediately the com- 
pany received information as what these goods were returning to 
America our supplies were at once cut off, and both the companies 
refused to supply us with any more s. Ever s is we have 
had to employ different wholesale factors to whom we have always 
given a commission of 5 per cent to obtain these goods for us, and 
sometimes, in fact very often, the company soon vered that 
these people were purchasing on our behalf and cut off their supplies. I 
could give you a long list of good English wholesale houses who now 
are unable to obtain any of these goods. 

The Waltham and the Elgin companies’ two managers have acted 
hand in hand throughout the whole of this campaign, and have helped 
one another in every ible way. I was on the verge of signing a 
contract with the Waltham Watch Company for 1,000 watches. Every- 
thi was ready, contracts prepared to sign, etc., and when I arrived 
at the appointed hour I found the r of the Waltham company 
in serious confab with the manager of the Elgin. It is needless to 
add that they had been putting their heads together and then refused 
to sign the contract, although the matter had gone so far. 

Trusting that the little information contained in this letter may be 
of some use to you, 

Belleve me, dear sir, yours, faithfully, 
C. G. CHATELAIN. 


I am glad to know that there is at least one Republican 
Member in this House who does not sympathize with the watch 
trust. The following dispatch appeared in the Washington 
Times within the last few days: 

An interesting section of the tariff debate that has been going 1 
modically in the House all session was transferred out to Salem, Ohio, 
N S and used to enliven a centennial celebration in that thriving 

ttle city. Thereby appends an interesting story. 

When Congressman INEY, of Illinois, attacked the watch trust 
some weeks ago, Mr. BOUTELL and other Republicans replied, taking the 

eral ground that, in fact, there was no watch trust. Mr. KENNEDY 
s a Republican, and, representing a district in which there is a big 


industry of this kind, he has special opportunities for knowing some- 
thing about the matter. He insists that there is a watch trust. 


ATTACKS TRUST IN SALEM SPERCH. 


But Mr. Kennepy didn't get a chance to tell the House what he 
thought and what he knew about it. There was small disposition 
on e part of the House managers to give rein and floor privileges 
to a Republican with such heretical ideas. So he didn’t get oppor- 
tunity to speak in the House. Being full of speech, Mr. KENNEDY went 
out to Salem and told his constituents about it. e used the 8 

e 


ing true, would deny this. 
It was not competition. It was an unlawful assault, planned in dark 
conspiracy by cunning and duplicity, to murder competition. 


CONSUMMATE AVARICE AND GREED. 


“The methods of that attack were the most consummate achievement 

to conquer a monopoly of domestic commerce 

poe 
eld rejoices 


of avarice and 
exploit both the market that purchases and the labor that 
Every true man who loves an open fight and a fair 


to-day that John C. Dueber and his heroic crew did not surrender, 


They climbed back and repaired the vessel, sought new markets, and 


struggled on, and when the story of this episode is written the escape 
of that industrial craft will be as thrilling as the adventures of any 
surviving merchantman upon the Spanish Main.” 

Is the country prosperous? Is there honest work at honest 
wages for every honest man? In a burst of oratory the other 
day the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LANpts] proved there 
was, to the entire satisfaction of the Republican side of this 
House—by holding up here the original red, green, and blue 
signs which were displayed in front of the places of business 
of employment agencies in the city of Cincinnati—and which 
the proprietors kindly loaned to him for that purpose. The ex- 
hibition was vigorously applauded by every Republican in this 
Chamber. Is that the evidence upon which you rely? Follow 
a laboring man into one of these places—attracted by one of 
these Spider-to-the-fly ” advertisements; and then follow him 
to the filthy, unhealthy camp in which he is compelled to work. 
The sanitary laws of our cities and villages stop always at the 
boundaries of one of these camps. Watch him when he applies 
for his wages, at the end of a long, dreary week’s labor, and is 
told that nearly all of it goes to the employment agency that 
got him the job. At the end of two or three weeks his work 
is done and he goes reluctantly, sullenly back to the slums of 
our great cities conscious only of the fact that he has given up 
half of his wages in payment for the opportunity to labor with 
his hands. . 

The Republican party is responsible for that kind of an op- 
portunity to labor, is it? I am glad you are willing to assume 
it. Is that the evidence that Jaboring men are permitted to 
work eight hours, to sleep eight hours, and to have eight hours 
for recreation and mental improvement! The signs in front of 
these scab-labor agencies in all our great cities evidence of 
prosperity! They are evidence only of the graft which per- 
meates the entire country under Republican rule. The scab 
employment agency, which filches the wages of the man who is 
attracted by these signs, divides up with the contractor who 
furnishes the work—and the labor organizations of the country 
know this if you don’t. 

Perhaps if you follow the laborer as he leayes one of these 
places, you will find him disappearing behind great stockades 
to work under the protection of armed men—perhaps under the 
protection of the citizen soldiery of our States. You may find 
him on a street car escorted through the streets of our cities 
by platoons of special policemen. This may all be evidence to 
you that there is “all kinds of work for all kinds of men,” us 
your advertisements state, and it may satisfy you that the 
country is prosperous; but there are some men who do not 
believe it. 

Follow, if you have the courage, the man whose place is taken 
at a lower wage and at longer hours as he goes sadly back to 
his home to meet the wife and little children who depend upon 
him for bread; gaze, if you can, at the look of agony on the 
face of his wife as she learns the truth, and then proclaim that 
these scab-labor advertisements are evidences of prosperous 
times for the men who work. You applaud a display of these 
signs in this Chamber! For shame! The applause with which 
every Republican here greeted this kind of display ought to be 
and will be ringing in the ears of every labor-union man in this 
land when he goes to the polls this fall. You strike down the 
eight-hour day on the Isthmus; you appropriate $300,000 to 
pay the expenses of negro laborers from the islands of the seas 
to Panama, and not a cent to pay the expenses of a laboring 
man who may want to go from here, and now, as a crowning 

| insult, you flaunt in the face of the labor organizations of the 
country and greet with tremendous applause these atrocious 
advertisements, and then proclaim that you are responsible for 
present opportutities for work and ask the support of the great 
body of intelligent organized laborers of the country. We ac- 
cept the challenge. Circulate these kind of speeches if you 
dare. We are ready to meet you upon this issue, and we say to 
you that if you don’t circulate this speech of the gentleman 
from Indiana, we will. 

What has become of the eight-hour law? It happened during 
the course of the long, tedious hearings with which you at- 
tempted to smother it that on the 29th day of May of this year 
there were present in the room of the Committee on Labor four 
Democrats and three Republicans, and the bill was ordered re- 
ported out with the recommendation “that it do pass.” What 
has become of the bill? The committee made the order nearly 
four weeks ago. The chairman of the committee is not a Demo- 
crat—the Democrats are in the minority on the committee and 
the bill has been smothered. You could expect nothing else 
from the party whose representatives here greet with applause 
the lurid advertisements of these scab-labor agencies. 

The country has been prosperous for ten years. You say the 
Republican party has been in control of national affairs for ten 
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years, therefore the Republican party, you argue, is responsible 
for the prosperity we have enjoyed during that time. Every 
argument you make begins and ends with this proposition. The 
people are beginning to understand that you haye nothing to do 
with the kind of prosperity we have enjoyed. 

Do you also assume the responsibility for the graft which so 
thoroughly saturates all the special interests you have stood 
for so consistently during the last ten years? The people are 
disposed to hold you responsible for that. 

Do you assume responsibility for the graft which prevails in 
our insurance companies? The people are beginning to under- 
stand that Republican managers have been in corrupt partner- 
ship with the managers of these insurance companies for the 
last ten years. Every Republican national campaign during 
that period has been controlled by these insurance managers; 
the Republican party managers have accepted their enormous 
contributions and have been parties to the robbing of policy 
holders throughout the country; and the people know it. 

Do you assume the responsibility for the stench which arises 
from our great slaughterhouses? The people are beginning to 
understand that back of it all is the graft which permeates the 
country under Republican rule. There was law enough, but it 
was not honestly enforced. Honest inspectors, who could not 
be corrupted, were continually being moved from the larger to 
the smaller packing houses. Who wanted them changed around 
in this manner? Why was it done? Who ordered the changes? 
The people are beginning to understand that the packing-house 
scandals are due in large degree to the graft and corruption for 
which the Republican party is responsible. 

I haye enumerated some of the things which have prevailed 
in the last ten years for which the Republican party is directly 
responsible. 

You are not responsible for the changing seasons, for the fact 

that for ten years the sun has been shining through the long 
summer months, and that the rains have come at the proper 
time. The Republican party is not responsible for the fact that 
this broad land has been blessed with abundant harvests. 
Gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber most loudly argue 
that you must not change the tariff schedules—you must not 
talk about changing them or make it possible to change them. 
If you do so much as make it possible to relieve the country in 
the slightest degree from the present system of tariff spolia- 
tion, they insist that all manner of dire calamities will follow 
in the immediate future. 
* When the merchant begins to look about him to see whether 
the country will be prosperous for the next twelve months or 
not, what does he look at; protective tariff changes? That does 
not have anything to do with it, and he knows it—and you know 
it. Future prosperous times are indicated by the fact that on 
50,000,000 fertile acres the ripening wheat is waving in the 
breezes of summer; that across parallels of latitude the north- 
ward march of the self-binder has commenced; that on 100,000,- 
000 acres in the Middle West the golden corn is rustling in the 
breezes of autumn; that in the pleasant southland 30,000,000 
acres are white with cotton. These are some of the conditions 
that foretell future prosperous times. And for these things we 
are not indebted to the Republican party—nor to a protective 
tariff—but to the God above, Who doeth all things well. 

I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL], in his address a few days ago, to intimate that there was 
not honesty enough in the Democratic party to revise the tariff. 
This is the cry to which the country has been listening for the 
last ten years. You commenced it when you charged that silver 
was dishonest money in 1896. You proved your honesty in the 
campaign of 1896 by collecting a $16,000,000 corruption fund from 
corporations and individuals, who were even then breaking and 
defying the laws of the country, and with that enormous fund 
you bought the Presidency. We have heard the charge be- 
fore; it is not new. 

It came from Andrews, the Detroit banker, who in 1896 
charged that the Democratic candidate was a dishonest leader 
of dishonest men. We know now that at that very time this 
Detroit banker was an embezzler for $1,600,000. 

In 1900 Bigelow, the Milwaukee banker, pleaded for the elec- 
tion of the Republican national ticket in the interest of honesty 
and to save the business interests of the country from the dis- 
honest methods of the Democratic party. We know now that 
at that very time he was a defaulter for $3,000,000. 

In 1896 Henry Wulf was the State treasurer of the State of 
Illinois, elected as a Republican. For twenty years he has been 
a Republican leader in that great State. During the last three 
national campaigns he widely proclaimed that Republicans were 
honest and that business interests must be protected against the 
dishonest methods proposed to be adopted by the Democratic 
party. He is charging no one with dishonesty-now, He is sery- 
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ing at the present time a term in the bridewell of Chicago, a 
self-convicted swindler. 

The whole protective theory is founded upon graft. The men 
who are benefited by it are receiving money they did not earn. 
It appears to have had a baneful influence upon men who have 
observed its operations and who have advocated its theories. It 
may be profitable to continue for a while this very interesting 
call of the roll. 

Ower in the State of Indiana David E. Sherrick for a number 
of years has been putting in his time denouncing Democrats and 
charging dishonesty against Democratic leaders and Democratic 
theories. He was the State treasurer of Indiana, elected upon a 
Republican ticket. He, too, fell a victim to the corrupting in- 
fiuences of protective graft. He was taken from the office of 
secretary of state to the Indiana penitentiary. He is serving a 
term there now, a self-confessed thief. His usefulness to the 
Republican party, for a time at least, is at an end. 

Newton C. Dougherty, of Peoria, III., was another distin- 
guished Republican, active in Republican politics in his 
State; a man of national reputation and standing; president of 
two banks. He commenced in 1896 to denounce the dishonesty 
of the Democratic platform and the dishonesty of Democratic 
candidates. He was always ready to be interviewed upon this 
subject. He was the treasurer of the National Educational As- 
sociation and numerous other educational organizations. His 
career of usefulness has been very recently brought to a sud- 
den termination. Upon his own confession of guilt he is serv- 
ing now a sentence in the great prison at Joliet, Ill, an em- 
bezzler for more than a million dollars. We know now that 
long before the campaign of 1896 he was stealing the funds 
committed to his charge. 

John A. Cook, of Chicago, III., was another distinguished Re- 
publican leader who spent his time during. the campaign of 
1896 talking for widows and orphans, denouncing dishonest 
money and the dishonesty of Democrats generally. On account 
of his zeal in the matter the Republicans of Cook County 
elected him circuit clerk of that county, one of the most im- 
portant offices in the State of Illinois. He also fell a victim to 
the contaminating influences of protection graft. 

John Linn, of Cook County, was elected by the Republicans 
of that county as circuit clerk to succeed Mr. Cook. For many 
years he has been a prominent Republican leader in the State 
of Illinois, denouncing the dishonesty of Democrats. We 
know now that he is a defaulter for more than $100,000. One 
of the last two gentlemen is now in the penitentiary at Joliet, 
III., and the other will be there in a few days to keep him com- 


pany. 

In the State of Illinois an interesting contest for the United 
States Senate is being waged by two distinguished Republie- 
ans. One of them in order to give standing to his campaign 
selected as his campaign manager in that great State a dis- 
tinguished Republican leader—Simmons, of Peoria, a preacher 
and a banker who had spent his time for years preaching 
from the pulpit the doctrines of the Republican party. He 
missed no opportunity in 1896 to talk about the dishonesty of 
the Democratic platform. This gentleman was the president 
also of two banks and was prominently active in the interest 
of widows and orphans. He is not serving a term in the peni- 
tentiary, but he only escaped it by committing suicide when 
confronted with the evidence of his embezzlement and other 
crimes. 

The failure of the Enterprise National Bank, of Allegheny, 
Pa., is fresh in the minds of all of us; the men who embezzled 
its funds were leaders of the Republican party in that State. 
T. Lee Clarke, its cashier, was an elder in the church. He is 
not serving a term in the Pennsylyania State prison; he escaped 
it by committing suicide. The men who were responsible for 
the failure of this bank and assisted in stealing its funds 
were all of them men who have spent ten years of their life in 
denouncing the Democratic platform of 1896 as advocating dis- 
honest doctrines; they were all of them champions, and ardent 
champions, of the system of protective graft, and all of them 
fell victims to its contaminating influences. 

I might mention, in passing, the fact that John R. Walsh, of 
Chicago, while masquerading as a Democrat and denouncing at 
the same time the platform of 1896, and all other Democratic 
platforms since then, was engaged in the business of violating 
the law and misappropriating the funds of his bank. He 
finally threw off the mask and proclaimed that he was, and 
always had been, a Republican, and soon afterwards the evi- 
dence of his violation of the law became apparent, and the 
Republican party are now arranging to protect him from the 
penalties prescribed by the laws he has violated. 

This call of the roll might be prolonged indefinitely. I call 
attention to the fact that all the great criminals who have em- 
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bezzled trust funds, and whose crimes have found them out, 
have been Republicans high in the councils of the party— 
vigorous in their denunciation of Democratic dishonesty. I 
challenge any man to produce in all the decades of Democratic 
rule in this country a list of prominent Democrats who have 
become defaulters half as long as the list I have just given. 

I might also call attention to the fact that the recent Cuban 
postal frauds can not be charged to the Democratic party. The 
frauds and thefts and embezzlements of the last year in the 
Post-Office, and in the other Departments of this Government, 
can not be laid at the doors of the Demorcatie party. The star- 
route frauds of twenty years ago and the whisky-ring scandals 
of three decades ago can not be charged to the Democratie party. 

The two Cleveland terms were honest. Mr. Cleveland finds 
his most severe critics in the Democratic party, but his eight 
years of Administration were unclouded by frauds and un- 
stained by scandals. 

I can not refer to recent events affecting members of the 
Senate without violating the rules of this House, but, without 
violating any rule, I can say that the finger of scorn points at 
no Democratic Senator; that the doors of our penitentiaries are 
swinging open to receive no man who sits on the Democratic 
side of that Chamber. 

I do not charge that the rank and file of the Republican 
party are dishonest; the safety of the Republic rests in the fact 
that the people are honest, no matter to what party they belong. 
But I do charge, and the evidence sustains me, that the pre- 
vailing system of protection spoliation and graft has had ‘this 

' blighting effect upon many men who are leaders in the Repub- 
lican, party and who have been honored with high positions in 
that party. It is on account of this fact that a spirit of dis- 
content prevails in the Republican party from ocean to ocean. 
An inclination is manifesting itself to break away from the sys- 
tem and the leaders who have made these things possible. 

The edifice you have built will soon be tumbling about your 
ears, and you are running away from the insurance companies 
whose support has made your campaigns possible, away from 
the Standard Oil and all its corruption, away from the Mc- 
Curdys and the McCalls and the Hamiltons, with whom asso- 
ciation is now dangerous because they have committed the 
unpardonable sin of being discovered. You have built your 
house upon the sands, and the tide of public condemnation and 
disapproval—the high tide of an awakened public conscience 
is coming; it has already reached the foundations, and they 
are beginning to crumble. Make the most of your opportunities 
during the remaining sessions of this Congress. [Loud ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, while I do not agree with 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarney] in his contention that 
the tariff is the “ mother of trusts,” or that the tariff is respon- 
sible for the formation of trusts, and I regret that he has based 
his argument so much along those lines, yet I firmly believe that 
he is right in his statement that there exists to-day a powerful 
and iniquitous watch trust, and I hope that the lime light of 
publicity will be turned on and it will be shown up in its true 
light. 

The firm to which the gentleman from Illinois refers, the 
W. J. Johnston Company, having headquarters in my section 
of the country, is not only the largest wholesale jewelry firm in 
Pennsylvania, but, I believe, is the largest in the United States, 
doing business in almost every State in the Union. Their an- 
nual business runs into many millions and their financial and 
commercial standing is the very highest. The personnel of this 
corporation includes some of the foremost men in Pennsylvania. 

They were agents for the Elgin and Waltham watch com- 
panies for many years, and voluntarily resigned those agencies 
when the actions and dictations of those companies became 
such that the self-respect of the firm could not be retained 
if it acceded to the demands of the seid companies. 

I have no hesitation in declaring that every statement made 
by the W. J. Johnston Company and the retail jewelers of 
Pittsburg can be implicitly relied upon, and if an investigation 
be had, the proof of their allegations can be triumphantly sus- 
tained. A 


APPENDIX. 


IS THERE A WATCH TRUST?—THE OPINION OF RETAIL DEALERS ON THE 
SUBJECT. 

In my investigation of this subject I sent the following letter to 
about 200 retail watch dealers throughout the United States. In send- 
ing out this letter no attention was paid to the financial standing of 
the dealer, and there was no reason at all why this letter should have 
been sent to these particular dealers. Any other 200 names would 
have answered my purpose as well. I received replies from only 16 
dealers who said they knew nothing about any watch trust. Up to 
the present time I have received replies from 105 dealers who an- 
swered that according to the best of their information there was a 


watch trust or combination to control the price of watches and watch 


cases. I herewith publish a pert of the replies received. The originals 
are all in my possession, and I hold them subject to order of the De- 
partment of Justice, or of any official who may be selected to investi- 
gate this question with a view to obtaining evidence upon which to 

se a prosecution against the companies and persons responsible for 
this illegal combination : 


Copy of letter sent to retail watch dealers. 


Housn oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., April 30, 1906. 

Dear Sin: I am examining the watch question and am writing to a 
number of retail dealers for information. Please advise me whether 
there is any trust or combination in the watch trade, and what manu- 
facturers are regarded by retailers as belonging to said trust or com- 
bination. Is there an organization known to the trade as the “ Big 
47“ What og pag make up this organization, according to the 
information of the retailers in the watch trade generally. throughout 
the country? This is a matter in which you are vitally Interested; it 
affects your business, and I hope it will be possible for you to reply 
to me briefly by return mail. f 
Yours, truly, HENRY T. RAINEY. 


The lowing letters are a part of the replies in m ion re- 
ceived from 105 dealers who answered that, in their judgment, there 
was a watch combination, and who all gave correctly the companies 
composing it: 
? THE BARTON-PARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 3, 1906. 

Mr. H. T. Ratney, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your letter of April 30 is at hand. In oy will say 
that there is such a situation as renders it unadvisable for anyone 
requiring Elgin and Waltham movements in his business to make any 
comments; and we therefore neither-aflirm nor-deny~that there is any 
trust or combination in the watch trade, and must decline to use any 
names in connection with our answer to your letter. 
Sincerely, yours, 
J. M. PARKER, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
J. A. BUCKMASTER, 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES; JEWELRY, CUT GLASS, 
Bric-a-Brac, Carp ENGRAVING, 
adison, Wis., May 15, 1906. 
H. T. RAINEY. 

Drar Sin: Responding to your inquiry of recent date in rd to 
the watch trust, will say: thts — 5 known to the jewelry 2 as 
the Big Four,” are the Elgin, Waltham, and Bess, 
companti and have been in combine inst the other companies for 

ears, and at the present time control the watch market, even die- 
ting as to the cash discount and time dating. 

Their goods, as you know, can be bought in foreign countries cheaper 
than in this country, and still they want high duty on foreign makes. 

I am in touch now with a firm of wholesale whose repre- 
sentative stated: “If you do not handle these goods exclusively we will 
not let you carry any of them.” 

Hoping this will be of some interest to you, I remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 


and Crescent Case 


J. A, BUCKMASTER. 


Z. K. STRAIGHT, 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, AND FINE.JEWELRY, 
119 Main Street, Walla Walla, Wash., May 10 1906. 


Hon. H. T. Raryey, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your letter of-April 30 came to hand some days ago, and 
I will say in — that the proof vou are looking for will be hard to 
find, for the proof that lawyers and lawmakers want is proof that is 
good in law; but we, as business men, have a business proof that is 
good with us. We are very certain that there is a combination or 
lg tpg between the Waltham and Elgin watch companies, by 
which there is no competition between the two com les, and all of 
the watch com les are setting their pei and the price that the 
dealer shall sell the higher grades of their movements for, and if any- 
one is found doing different he is put in a position where he can not 
get any more of thelr movements. 

I do not know any combination that is known as the Big 4.“ 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Z. K. STRAIGHT. 


“THe Waren HoUsE,” 
h RETTIG, HESS & MADSEN, 
72 Madison Street, corner State, Chicago, May 12, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: In answer to yours of recent date, to say that we 
started in business just one year ago. The fact that there is a com- 
bination of movement and case manufacturers to destroy smaller 
competition made it possible for us to start in business at that time. 

This combination, or whatever you wish to term it, is composed of 
the Elgin and Waltham companies, movement manufacturers, and the 
Keystone Watch Case Company, Crescent Watch Case Com any, and 
the Philadelphia Watch Company,. case. manufacturers, While we 
don't believe there is any financial interest between either of the move- 
ment companies, the case companies are all under one head. 

We have never made any effort to purchase lines manufactured by 
what is known as the “Big 4," so we could not truthfully state 
whether they would discriminate against us in that event. till we 


‘know the independent manufacturers’ lines have been forced out of all 


jobbers’ stocks, with one or two exceptions, in our city. 
Trusting this information will be of some value, we remain, 


Yours, trul, 
> * RETTIG, Hess & MADSEN. 


I. S. KAHN, JEWELER, 
Hagerstown, Ad., May 5, 1903. 
Mr. H. T. RAINEY. 

Dear Sin: Your letter to hand, and in reply to same I wish to state 
that it is known to the Jory trade that a trust does exist, and ig 
composed of the Elgin and Waltham movement manufacturers and the 
Keystone and Crescent case manufacturers, f course these, like all 
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other trusts, are acting so that it is hard to get proof against them; 
however, it is sufficient that the prices for the two different cases are 
niike, and the grades and prices of the two movements are also the 
same. A few months ago the Illinois Watch Company announced 
that they will soon put on a new 12-size movement, a size they have 
not made before; and right after this announcement I received 
notice from the two movement concerns that they have reduced 12- 
size movements $2 apiece, and have given me e t on all the move- 
ments in stock. Of course the jobbers, who come closer in contact 
with the manufacturers, can furnish you better information. The way 
so many —— are cut off the list on account of handling antitrust 
goods will best illustrate the workings of the trust, and, if you should 
desire, I can furnish a few of the wholesale dealers that have been cut 
off the list for no other reason than above stated. I want to thank 
ou for your undertaking. We are living in an age when a man must 
be thanked for doing his an because there are so few who are doing 
it; and it is a pleasure to know that there are still a few men with 
courage to tackle the trusts. Again thanking you. 
Ir yours, respectfully, 


I. S. Kane. 


T. J. DALE, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN, 
Kencsha, Wis., May 5, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. Ratner, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In answer to yours of recent date, beg to state that I 
understand from information given me by agents of watch jobbers that 
there is a trust, comprising Elgin, Waltham, E. Howard & Co., ET 
stone Watch Case Company, Crescent Watch Company, Philadelph: 
Watch Case Company. 

Some years ago, when I was visiting my brother in Canada, I was 
carpeted. to learn that he was buying Elgin and Waltham watches at a 
lower figure than I could procure same in this country. 

I also understand if certain jobbers sell “ trust goods,” they dare not 
handle Dueber-Hampden Any jobber selling Dueber-Hampden 
goods can not buy trust goods. 

Yours, truly, s T. J. DALE. 
G. W. Loar & Co., JEWELERS, 
Grafton, W. Va., May 7, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: We are in receipt of your favor of April 30, and in 7 
beg to advise that it is commonly known among the jewelry trade that 
there exists a combination known as the “Big 4.” This, as we un- 
derstand, consists of the E and Waltham watch companies and the 
Keystone and Crescent watch case companies. 

e are glad the matter is being eigar, and if we can be of 
any further service to you, kindly let know. 
G. W. Loar & Co. 


Very respectfully, 
ASHFORK, ARIZ., May 5, 1906. 


Mr. Henry T. Rarney, M. C. 

Dran Sır: Referring to your letter of April 30, in regard to a 
trust or combination among watch manufacturers, would sa that it 
is generally understood that there is a combination. Both Elgin 
and Waltham watch companies will not allow a wholesaler to handle 
any but trust goods under pain of being refused movements made by 
these companies. It is also understood that the Crescent and Keystone 
case companies are also in the combination. There is also a combina- 
tion among the watch-glass manufacturers, they haying advanced their 
pcs from 20 to 35 cents a dozen during past year. There may 

more manufacturers in combination in watch cases. I believe Fahy 
is, and perhaps others. There may be other watch-movement manu- 
facturers in also. It is hard to get at the true Inwardness in this 
part of the country. 5 

Respectfully, W. E. PEIRCE. 


Henry L. LANG, lg rca AND OPTICIAN, 


taunton, Va., May 7, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, Washington, D. C. 5 
Dran Sm: The watch manufacturers who are regarded by retailers 
as belonging to the watch trust are Waltham Watch Company and 
. or Gigas Watch Company. I do not know of any others that be- 
ong to it. 
T understand that some dealers buy products of the above firms in 
7 ag and reship to this country cheaper than they can be bought 
Yours, truly, = H. L. LANG. 


Max H. ELBE, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 5, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your favor would say that there is no positive 
knowledge of the existence of a “trust,” so far as I know, but it is 
generally understood that the “Big 4,” consisting of the manufac- 
turers of Elgin and Waltham watch movements and Keystone and 
Crescent cases, do control the prices of their products, and changes of 
price by these manufacturers are usually made at the same time and are 
uniform in amount. 

I should be glad to learn of Bagg proposed plan as it affects us and 
the manufacturers. Kindly adv and oblige, 

Very truly, yours, M. H. ELBE. 


Gro. S. Hanes, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN, 


i Jackson, Ga., May 3, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RArxeEY, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Replying to yours of April 30, will say that I can not say 
from my own akh ge that a watch trust or combination exists, but 
it is generally understood among the trade that there is a combination 
of some kind between the two leading manufacturers of watch move- 
ments and the two leading manufacturers of watch cases. We hear 
them spoken of sometimes as the Big 4." These four leading manu- 
facturers are understood to be the American Waltham Watch Company, 
the Elgin National Watch Company, the Keystone Watch Case Com- 
pany, and the Crescent Watch Case Company. The bi; lence to 
me that there is a trust or combination between them is the fact that a 
revision of prices, discontinuance the manufacturing of certain 
grades of movements, or the adding of a new-grade movement, etc., are 
al simultaneously done by these companies. 

Yours, very truly, Gro. S. HANES. 
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JUNE 25, 


— me 
James H. BELL, DIAMONDS, a JEWELRY, Erc., 


arboro, N. G., May 8, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. Rarxzy, Washington, D. C. . 

Dear Sin: Yours of April 30 to hand. 
give you the information you ask for, but I believe it is known among 
the trage“ that a combination exists amongst the watch manufac- 
turers. Wishing you any success that may accrue to the retailer, I am, 

Respectfully, 


I am sorry that can not 


Jas. H. BELL. 


W. L. JONES, JEWELER, OPTICIAN, AND ENGRAVER, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., May 3, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. Ratner, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of April 30 to hand this a. m. I note your 
inquiry as to the fact of what might be called a watch trust.“ 

n reply will say that, while I know nothing of the facts from my 
own personal knowledge, it is currently reported that there is such a 
trust or combination between the Waltham, Elgin, Keystene, and Phila- 
delphia watch case companies. (The last two are watch-case makers.) 

hey are what appear to be known as the Big 4.“ I do know that 
there seems to be such a good understanding between the Elgin and 
Waltham companies that there is no difference in their grades and 
prices, and as soon as one company gets out something new the other 
offers the same thing on the same day. 
Yours, very truly, W. L. JONES. 


J. C. DERBY, DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


Concord, N. H., May 8, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. RAIN RT, Washington, D. C. > 
DEAR Six: In ly to yee esteemed favor of April 30, I will say 
that there is a watch combination, or, trust, whereby they establish the 
prices to the retailers, of the different makes of watches, osc the 
Waltham and Elgin. It is a known fact that we can buy Waltham and 
kiyin watches much cheaper in England than we can in this country. 
handle mostly Toria watches, as they give much better satisfaction 
tban the American go 
Very truly, J. C. DERBY. 


D. V. POUND, WATCHES AND DIRMONDS, 


Durant, Miss., May 4, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sm: I have been led to regard the Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany, the American Waltham Watch Company, the Keystone Watch 
se Company, and the harap yee Watch Case Company as a trust, 
or combination. When they pull the string, the entire line of jobbers 
answer lu double-quick time. Hoping you may be successful in your 
efforts in the matter, I am, . 

Yours, truly, 9 D. V. POUND. 


C. L. GLines, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN, 


y Harrison, Ark., May 12, 1906. 
HENRY T. Raryex, Washington, D. C.: 


In lying to attached, would say that we have no positive proof, yet 
it is well understood that the Elgin and Waltham Watch companies and 
the Keystone Watch Case Company, the Philadelphia Watch Case Com- 
pany, and subsidiary com les are in the trust, and that they dictate 
to the jobbing trade as to the makes of watches they shall carry or sell. 

told this confidentially by jobbers. 
Very truly, 


have 
C. L. GLI XXS. 

Gro. M. BUTLER, 

MANUFACTURER OF Bice. HILLS GOLD JEWELRY, 


eadwood, 8. Dak., May 6, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. Ratxey, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your letter of April 30, 1906, received, and I understand 
that the Elgin Watch Company and Waltham Watch Company, the 
Boss Case Company, and the Crescent Case Company have combined and 
are called the “ Big Four; also that they compel jobbers that handle 
their cases and movements not to handle any others, and that it is a 
great detriment to such jobbers not to be able to handle any class of 
goods tay, desire; but the Big Four can not dictate to the retailers, as 
they are independent to deal with anyone they please. It seems to be 
a fight between the jobbers and the Big Four. 


Yours, respectfully, “Gro. M. BUTLER, 


W. J. Heaprickx, WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELRY, 


Sterling, Colo., May 5, 1906. 
H. T. RAINEY, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Yours regarding the watch trust (or Big 4), namely, as 
follows: Elgin National Watch Company, Waltham Watch Company, 
Keystone Watch Case Compare Crescent Watch Case Company—Big 4. 
The above controls New York Standard Watch Company, Wadsworth 
Watch Case Company, Howard Watch Company, Crown Watch Case 
Company, Bates Bacon Watch Case Company, and we can not buy 
of a jobber of the Big Four goods of other makes—Dueber, Rockford, 
and South Bend watches. We have to buy direct or of some independ- 
ent jobber not handling the Big Four g x 

Very respectfully, 


P. 8.— Thanks for writing me. 
J. R. Mercer, DIAMONDS, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 8, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. RAINEY 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: In ly to yours of April 30, the “ Big Four“ you mentioned 
are: The Elgin National Watch Company, the Waltham Watch Com- 
pany, the Keystone Watch Case Company, and the Crescent Watch Case 

— hey are like the Standard Oil Company—they dictate 


am, 
Yours, very truly, J. R. Mercer, 


W. J. HEADRICK, 


WICHITA, KANS., April 9, 1906. 
Mr. II. T. Rarxey, Washington, D. C. 
: Replying to your letter of inquiry in reference to the 
watch trust, will say it is commonly understood that the Elgin and 
Waltham watch companies and the ystone and Crescent watch case 


— 
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companies form what is known as the “ Big Four.” 
Company is largely controlled by the Elgin Company. The Howa 

and about every watch and case-company that amounts to anything excep 
the Dueber, perhaps, is connected with the trust, and have common lists 
and prices on grades. Regretting I was unable to give you an earlier 


reply, 
I am, very truly, F. N. De LA MATER. 


J. F. DECKER, OPTICIAN AND JEWELER, 
Blizabeth, N. J. May 2, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. RAINEY, 

Dear Sin: I can not say that there is a watch trust; but- it seems 
very strange that most of the case makers sell their different des 
of at just the same price, and the same with both the Waltham 
and Elgin watch companies. 

I have never signed an agreement or contract, nor have I been asked 
to do so by any of the case or movement manufacturers to sell their 
goods at a specified price, but the Waltham people sent me a circular 

uesting me not to sell certain movements for less than a certain 
price; but I must be honest and say that the prie they mentioned was 
only but a fair and honest profit, and positively nothing like the prices 
that Charles Keene, of New York City, says in his ad. If I remember 
rightly, a movement netting about $26, they wanted me to sell for $31, 
which you must admit is not a dishonest profit. 

espectfully, yours, J. F. DECKER. 


S. KRONHOLTZ, JEWELER AND GRADUATE OPTICIAN, 
Stamford, Conn., May $, 1906. 
Hon. Henry T. RAIN RT, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: In reply to yours of April 30, will say that the so-called 
“Big Four” in the watch trust is understood to be the followin; 
manufacturers: Elgin National Watch Company, Waltham Watc 
Company, Keystone Case and Cresent Case Company, but could 
not furnish any proof that they are in a trust. All we jewelers 
know is that we have to pay the list price to jobbers and they tell us 
tbat they are restricted and no further discount to the value of any- 
thing is allowed to be given, the penalty of which is cutting of the 
su ply to those who dare to cut Speret: 

nking you for the opportunity. 
I remain, truly, 


yours, S. KRONHOLTZ. 


ULLRICH BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS AND MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
Evanston, IN., May 8, 
Hon, H. T. RAINEY 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sir: There is a wateh trust known as the“ Big Four.” It is 
composed of the Elgin National Watch Company, the Waltham Watch 
Company, the Keystone (Boss) Watch Case Company, and the €res- 
cent Watch Case Company. 

We believe you are working in the right direction. 


Very truly, yours, ULLRICH BROTHERS. 


A. F. MURLLER, JEWELER, 
New Brunswick, N. J., May 5, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY. 

Dean Sm: Regarding your letter of the 16th, will say that in m 
honest opinion there does exist a watch trust or the “ Big Four,” Wal- 
tham, Elgin, Crescent, and Keystone companies. 

The goods they now turn out are much inferior to the goods they 
formerly sold when they were separate concerns. 

Hoping that through your investigation the watch business will 
come in a more healthy condition. 

I remain, sincerely, A. F. MUELLER, Jeweler, 


WHALER’s JEWELRY STORE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE JEWELRY, 
3 f Miami, Fla., May, 4, 1906. 
Henry T. RAINEY, Esq. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: Yours of April 30 duly received, and in reply would state 
that I consider at present there is a very pioni trust or organization 
made up of the Waltham Watch Company, the Elgin Watch Company, 
the Keystone Watch Case Company, and the Crescent Watch Case 


9 
ours, truly, H. THOMPSON-WHALER. 


CHRIS. HEWIG, Jeweler, 
Evansville, Ind., May 5, 1906. 
H. T. RAINEY, 


Mr. 

` House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Yours received, and in reply will state that I feel there 
is a combination in the watch business and that said combination is 
composen: of Keystone and Crescent cases and Bigin and Waltham 
movements, 5 


Yours, CHRIS. HEWIG. 


L. C. EISENSMITH, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN, 


Newport, Ky., May 3, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: In answer to yours of the 80th 1 say that the 
“Big Four“ is composed of the . Igin Watch Com- 
any, of Elgin, III.; American Waltham Watch Company, of Waltham, 
fass. ; Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Crescent 
Watch Case Company, of Newark, N. $ 
The Keystone Watch Case Company also controls the Philadelphia 
Watch Case Company of Riverside, N. J.; the New York Standard 
Watch Company, of Jersey City, N. J., and the United States Watch 
Company, of Waltham, Mass. 
I understand the “ Big Four“ also controls the Howard Watch Com- 
any, and its products are made in the Waltham factory. Whether this 
BS true I am unable to say pore: 
Their method is to refuse to sell all jobbers who handle goods of 


other makes but their own. 
I would refer you to the following jobbers who, I think, can shed 
much light on the subject: William I. Rosenfeld, New York; W. J. John- 


ston Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; Bowler & Burdick, Cleveland, Ohio; Sigler 


The Illinois Watch | Brothers Company, 


Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph Lentz & Co., Dallas, Tex. ; 
Shuttles Brothers & Lewis, Dallas, Tex. 


Respectfully, L. C. EISENSMITH. 


F. C. WESTPHAL, WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 
Scranton, Miss., May 5, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In reply to your favor asking information concerning watch 
trust, will * I am convinced there is a trust or combination, but 


can not prove Advise you to get Information from Deuber-Hamp- 
ton Watch Com or Rockford Watch Company or the Fahy's Watch 
15 Company. I believe these at present not to belong to the com- 


bine. 


Respectfully, yours, F. C. WESTPHAL. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 3, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY. 
Dear Sin: In answer to your . 0 about watch trust. will say 
that for years past the Waltham and the Elgin watch companies have 
advanced and reduced price of their watches at the same time and same 


amounts. They make corresponding grades. Changes of prices are 
88 same. Looks like a trust, combination, or agreement be- 
ween them. 


Also, some few years past we retailers could not buy a Waltham or 
Elgin movement unless we bought some kind of a case at the same 


time. 
This was to shut out the Deuber Case Company. The Waltham and 
Elgin allowed us to buy any make of case except Deuber case. 
1 do not understand about the Big 4; have seen it spoken of in 
some of our trade papers, but have taken no notice of it. 
Most respectfully, 
D. F. Leary. 


H. J. Cook OPTICAL AND JEWELRY COMPANY, 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 3, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. Rarney, M. C. 


Dear Sin; Replying to your quer 
nothing but hearsay as to a combination, ave been told by traveling 
men who we consider reliable that such a state exists; also that 
watchés of Elgin and Waltham makes are sold in Europe to dealers at 
much lower rates than here. I inclose a slip detached from a watchs 
bill of a prominent Maiden Lane watch jobber. 


of April 30, will say I know 


Yours, truly, H. J. Cook. 
Cuas. P. Wand, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN, 
Yonkers, N. Y., May 5, 1906. 
Mr. RAINEY. 


Dear Sm: Yours received, and in reply say, first, that we are con- 
fidently persuaded that there is a trust in the watch business. Now, I 
can not say that it in any way injures the retail trade, for we can get 
all the watches we want and as low as ever. The parties it hurts are 
the jobbers. Now, a jobber told me he had to discontinue carrying 
any other American watches if he wanted to carry the Elgin an 
Waltham movements or the Boss and Crescent cases. This jobber sold 
a large number of the Dueber-Hampden movements and Dueber cases, 
Now, he had to cut them out entirely or they would have cut him off, 
Now, the “Big 4 are Waltham and Elgin movements, Boss and Cres- 
cent cases. e only thing it did to us is to make it difficult for us 
to get the Dueber-Hampden watches. 

Yours, etc., CAS. P. WARD. 


S. MUSSINA & Son, JEWELERS AND OPTICIANS, 
Williamsport, Pa., May 3, 1906. 
H. T. RAINEY, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In reply to yours of the 30th ultimo, would say that ac- 
cording to reports, the uniformity of prices and the blacklisting of dif- 
ferent jobbers, the W. J. Johnston Company, of Pittsburg, for instance, 
we are led to believe there is a combination or trust composed of the 
“Big 4,” viz: The Elgin Watch Company, the Waltham atch Com- 
any, the Keystone Watch Case Company and the Crescent Watch 
‘ase Company. Trusting this will ma rially assist you. 
We are, very truly, yours, 
S. MUSSINA & Sox. 
Gro. E. Baker, THE JEWELER, 
Ames, Iowa, May 3, 1906. 


H. T. RAINEY, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


mpany, Keystone Watch Case Company, who are su sed to con- 
trol Philadel hia Case Company, Crown Gass DROI and Bales & 
Bacon Case Company. 
Yours, y, Gro. E. BAKER. 


GARDNER FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLOWS, MACHINERY, CASTINGS, ETC., 


Lockport, N. F. . 
Mr. H. T. Rarxer, Washington, D. C. P Ee ONS: OS 


Dear Stn: In reply to your letter of April 30, I would say there 
seems to be the strongest indications that there is a working udder 
standing and agreement, a combination, between four concerns—the 
Waltham and the Elgin, the Keystone Watch Case Company, the Cres- 
cent Watch Case Company. They are sometimes called the “ Big 4.“ 
While they export goods and sell them in foreign countries at much less 

rice than in this country—in fact it is said they can be bought in 
England in original packages, brought back to this country, and sold at 
a profit—it seems to be a fact that notwithstanding this ‘fact, that dur- 
ing October, November, and December they seem to create an artificial 
scarcity of movements, so that it is difficult to get a supply of many 
ades., During the st eight months a few jobbers have seemed to 
able to largely undercut prices, 

Truly, yours, 


D. A. Hrxson & Co. 
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G. M. La PIERZE, JEWELER, 


Niles, Aich., May 3, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Yours of April 30 to hand. In reply would say: The 
“ Big 1.“ so well known in trade circles, is com of the Elgin and 
Waltham watch compénies and Boss and Crescent watch-case companies. 
The “Big 4” combination is considered by the retailers as the trust 
of this business, as they have tried to dictate the watch and case policy 
of the country. You can learn something of the inside workings of this 
combination by addressing Vandervoort Brothers, 212 Ellicott square, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and W. J. Johnson Company, Fifth avenue afid Market street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Both of these jobbers have been cut off, as I understand, 
because they have insisted upon handling other makes of goods. There 
is a retailer in New York City who has been cut off and imports these 
goods from England at a price so he has been able to retail at what is 
the American wholesale price. I have mislaid his address, but you can 
obtain same from the Hampden Watch Case Company, of Canton, Ohio. 

Wishing you every success in your efforts, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, t 
G. M. LA PIERRE. 


J. L. EGLESTON, OPTOMETRIST, JEWELER, 
Wadena, Minn., May 4, 1906. 
H. T. RAINEY, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sin: Replying to your inquiry of April 30, I would say that 
I believe there is a trust or combination amongst watch manufacturers. 

Watch salesmen usually speak of Elgin and Waltham watches as 
“trust watches.” : 

Other watches are not so referred to in my experience. 

So far as my observation has taught me, the following are known 
as the Big Four,” viz, The Elgin Watch Company, the Waltham Watch 
Company, the Keystone Watch Case Company, and the Crescent Watch 
Case Company. 

Yours, very truly, f 


J. L. EGLESTON, 


G. A. KLEIN, JEWELER, 
Duluth, Minn., May 4, 1906. 
H. T. Rax Rx. Esq., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In reply to your ig Y regarding watch manufacturers, 
will say the “ Big Four” are the Waltham and Elgin match-movements 
and the Bass and Crescent watch-case manufacturers. I know of one 
case where a Chicago wholesale jobber in watches was told he had to 
ve up the Dueber watches or could not get combination goods, and 
iad to give up the Dueber. Wishing you success in the stand you are 
taking and hoping you will succeed, 5 ney: 
Respectfully, G. A. KLEIN. 


Tue BOWLER & BURDICK COMPANY, WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 3, 1906. 
H. T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: Answering yours of April 30, we are not retailers of 
watches, but dealers at wholesale, and we do believe that there does 
exist, without doubt, a trust, or combine, known as the “ Big Four,” 
which includes the Elgin and Waltham watch companies and the Bor 
stone and Crescent watch-case companies, and that they discriminate 
againat any dealer, whether he be retailer or wholesaler, in regard to 
the use and sale of goods produced by what is known as the outside 
manufacturers—namely, the Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster. Pa. ; 

Illinois Watch Company, Springfield, III.; Dueber-Hampden Watch 
Company, Canton, Ohio, and Joseph Fahys Watch Case Company, 54 


Maiden Lane, New York City. 
Yours, very truly, Tun BOWLER & BURDICK Co., 
Per H. W. BURDICK. 


Annorr & Son, OPTICIANS, WATCHMAKERS, AND JEWELERS, 
Forest Grove, Oreg., May 8, 1906. 
H. T. RAINEY, Washington. 


Drar Sin: Yours of April 10 Is at hand; we have understood from 
people in a position to know that there was a “ Big 4" combine, namely, 
the Elgin and Waltham movement companies and the Crescent and Boss 
case companies; we think this is true, as it is a fact that the prices 
absolutely agree in the same grade of goods. 8 

Yours, respectfully, ABBOTT & Son. 


E. J. PELLEGRIN, WATCHMAKER, JEWELER, AND STATIONER, 
Nogales, Ariz., May 6, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAIN RL, M. C., Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Replying to yours 30th ultimo just received, will say 
that I, in common with other retailers, have believed in the existence 
of a “ watch trust” by which output, grades, and prices of their prod- 
ucts was regulated; by which jobbers were bound to maintain a “ fixed ” 
price, and by which jobbers and retailers were “ blacklisted "—that is, 

revented from obtaining certain makes of cases, etc., unless they 
bought their own products exclusively. I first became aware of the ex- 
istence of a “trust” about fifteen. or twenty years ago, when the 
Dueber Watch Case Company were fighting the “combination.” Rep- 
resentatives of houses then told me they were not allowed to handle the 
Dueber-Hampden goods, and those handling such goods could not ob- 
tain Waltham or Elgin goods. To-day, and for a long time past, Elgin 
and Waltham goods are made in identical grades, and adhere strictly 
to the same prices and discounts. When one factory issues a new cir- 
cular of advance or rebate, it is immediately followed by a similar one 
by the other factory. 

z As to the “ Big 4,” do not know anything about It, as here we are 
off the main traveled line of the drummers and seldom have a chance to 
discuss trade topics. However, I should imagine from the state of 
other things it might mean a combination between Elgin and Waltham 
watch companies, the Howard Watch Company, which was lately ac- 
quired by the Waltham, I belfeve, and the Crown Case Company, which 
is believed to be owned by tte same company. I have been aware, for 
at least eight years, that Waltham and Elgin make an identical product, 
under a slighth different name, which they sell through certain jobbers 
under an ironclad contract, to countries outside of the United States at 
much lower prices than we are compelled to pay here. 

Anything 

Yours, truly, 


urther I can furnish you will gladly do. . 
E. J. PELLEGRIN. j 
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Frank Srx, JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
Wellington, Kans., May 5, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. RAINEY. > 
Dear Sin: Yours received, and can say there is a watch trust talked 
of as the “ Big 4,” and the Elgin and Waltham watch factories and 
one 1 l Crescent and Crown case factories are supposed to include 
s trust. 
tad is generally talked of among the trade, and it surely must 
exist. ; 


Yours, very truly, FRANK Srx. 


Sanron & RoEMPKE, DIAMONDS AND FINE JEWELRY, 
* San Antonio, Tes., May 7, 1906. 
H. T. RAINEY, Esq., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Yours of April 30 to hand, and we appreciate your efforts 
in breaking up the combination, or watch trust,“ which makes us 
pay a higher price for their goods than they ask in Mexico or Europe. 
The combination practically includes all factories, with the ys 
tion of the Hampden (Dueber-Hampden) and Hamilton. The only 
evidence, of course, is what the drummers tell us, that the large 
companies will not allow the jobbers to carry Dueber-Hampden nor 
Hamilton watch companies’ goods; also, Waltham and Elgin, prices 
being lowered and raised simultaneously. The silver combination, 
however, is of more serious consequence, as there is no recourse what- 
sceyer. 

Evidence in these cases is hard for retailer to procure; however, we 
feel the effect. 

Very respectfully, yours, Sartor & ROEMPKE. 


M. L. ROBERTS, DIAMONDS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELRY, 


Pocatello, Idaho, May 5, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. Rarney, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Yours of May 30 to hand and contents noted. It is known 
to all jewelers that the Waltham Watch Company, Elgin Watch Com- 
pany, Crescent Watch Case Company, and the Boss or Keystone Watch 
Case Compnay are the Big 4“ that comprise the main trust. The, 
also control the new Howard Watch and the New York Standard Wate 
companies, and the United States Watch 8 and some others. 
Of course we get our information from jobbers. ny jobber can give 
you full information if they have a mind to. 


Yours, truly, M. L. Roberts. 


Tne HEAL JEWELRY COMPANY, WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
Detroit, Mich., May 3, 1906. 
Mr. II. T. RAINEY 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: We are in receipt of your letter asking us if we knew 
whether or not there was a combination in the watch trade, and in 
answer, we have no evidence to that effect, but we are quite itive 
that such is the case, from our experience some months ago, when we 
made an effort to add a full line of watches to our stock. We wrote 
to most of the leading manufacturers and not one of them could fill 
our order, but they all referred us to Messrs. Sproehnle & Co., of 
Chicago, III., who were their western agents. We found that Messrs. 
Sproehnie & Co. could sell us any number of watches and have 
them shipped direct from the factory on a moment's notice. The only 
drawback to the transaction was that Messrs. Sproehnle & Co. were 
only willing to allow us abaut 12 per cent profit in handling them, 
which, of course, barred us out. As we say above, we have no posi- 
tive evidence, but we are as certain as can be that there is a watch 
combination, and that Sproshnle & Co., of Chicago, are their western 


representatives. 
Very truly, yours, Tun HEAL JEWELRY Co., 
Per JAMES. 


H. R. DANIELS, JEWELER, 
Douglas, Wyo., May 5, 1906. 
Mr. Henry T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reply to yours of April 20, 1906, would state that I 
have frequently heard the expression “Big 4,” but I only know of 
two that are Identified in wy mind as members of the four, and was 
— rather uncertain as to who was meant by the other two, 
whether the Elgin and Waltham companies or other case makers. 

The former mentioned, which I have always understood as part of 
the four, is the Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadelphia, and 
the Crescent Watch Case Company, of Newark, N. J. 

I am rather inclined to the belief that the“ Big 4" refers to case 
makers only, in which case I would judge the Crown Watch Cass 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., I believe the third; Illinois Watch 
Case Company as the fourth. I only know that Joseph Fahy Company 
is not in the trust, for the reason that it is almost impossible for me 
to find any of their cases among the traveling salesmen. Whether 
this is due to restrictions of the said “4" or to the fact that they 
can make a better profit on the „4 goods owing to price restric- 
tions. I am rather partial to Fahy's case, as I have had good results 
from them and aim to carry some of them in stock, but for above 
reason have difficulty in getting them, 

II. R. DANIELS. 


Yours, very truly, 
WAHPETON, N. DAK., May 4, 1906. 


Hon. H. T. RAINEY, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sm: Re lying to your esteemed favor of April 30, I wish to 
say that, while ave no tangible proof of the existence of a watch 
trust, I have felt right along that there was and is now some kind of 
a combination or trust among the large watchmaking concerns in this 
country detrimental to the dealers and people at large. I am heartily 
in favor of a Congressional investigation, 

Why not reduce the tariff as a means to break the trust and their 


methods? 
Yours, truly, CuHas. G. BADE. 
. ALLAN P. TRASK, JEWELER, 
. Bangor, Zie., May 3, 1906. 
H. T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sır: Yours of April 30 at hand regarding a watch combination 
or trust, and I really do not know whether such an o tion exists 
or not, but I am aware that we, retail jewelers, in country pay 
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more for Waltham watches at Wholesale than the company charge for 
them in Europe and other fore! countries. A Mr. Keene recently 
went abroad and bought a quantity of American watches and brought 
them back into this country aud sold them for less than the compan 
sells them here, and he scld them at a profit to himself at that, an 
this is a condition of affairs that there ought to be some way to regu- 
late, and I trust you will be able to do it. 

Yours, very truly, ALLAN P. TRASK. 


J. S. BLONDIN, JEWELER AND BICYCLE DEALER, 


Woonsocket, R. I., May 3, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. RAINEY, Washington. ~ 


Sm: Yours of the 30th ultimo duly received and contents noted. In 
relation to the matter I would say that I could not take an oath that a 
trust exists, but I am morally certain that one does, between the Elgin 
National Watch Company, American Waltham Watch Company, Cres- 
cent Watch Case Company, and the Keystone Watch Case Company as 
the big fry, and a few minor concerns. 

Your, respectfully, J. S. BLONDIN. 


J. W. Perry & Son, JEWELER, 
Lewiston, Me., May 4, 1996. 
Mr. RAINEY. 

Dear Sin: In answer to yours of the 30th of April, will say we 
believe there Is a combination of the Waltham, Elgin, Crescent, Boss 
companies. Reasons: First, patented devices formerly seen only in 
Waltham movements now used by the Elgin, particularly the parts used 
in the stem wind and setting parts; second, uniformityeof prices and 
changes occurring at the same date; third, talk made by the mission- 
aries of all four companies in regard to the wholesalers holding strictly 
to prices and discounts or they would be taken from the list of firms 
to which the four companies would . 

Yours, truly, J. W. Perry & Son. 


J. E. CoatswortH, OPTICIAN, JEWELER, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 2, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. RAINEY. ; 

Dear Sir: I have always understood that there was a watch trust, 
as the leading manufatturers have always charged the same price for 
the same grade, with the exception of a few who have been known to 
be outside the trust, and whose goods the jobbers would not handle, 
not wishing to antagonize the trust. I know nothing itive. But 
I do know that certain New York jobbers are sold the t makes of 
American watches at much lower . than they are generally sold 
here by signing an agreement to sell them only in foreign countries. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. E. COATSWORTH. 


— 


RonlEnIT T. RADFORD, JEWELER, 
Lake City, Fla., May 4, 1906. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sik; In reply to your inquiry of 30th ultimo, beg to advise 
you that there is a trust known as the “ Big Four” watch trust. The 
manufacturers connected with same are e Elgin Watch Company, 
Waltham Watch Company, for watch movements, and the Crescent 
Watch Case Company, Keystone Watch Case Company, for cases. 
These four manufacturing concerns are known among the jewelry trade 
as the Combination,“ or “ Big Four.“ 

We note with interest that you are investigating the trust, and we 
sincerely hope that you will be successful In accomplishing the pur- 
pose that you have started. 

It ay further service we can render, we are yours to serve. 

e 


truly, yours, 
‘ad f i Rost. T. Raprorp, Jeweler. 


J. S. ROUND & Co., WATCHES, CHAINS AND RINGS, 
Boston, May 3, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reply to your letter of the 30th, we will say there 
certainly is a combination and an agreement in the watch trade. The 
fact is self-evident. The Waltham and Elgin companies manufacture 
exactly similar lines of goods. I will obtain you a price list, if you 
have not already got one, and you can see the price for the 7-jewel 18 
size Waltham movement is exactly the same as the price of the 7- 
jewel 18 size Elgin movement. What is more, the discounts are exactly 
the same and the lines are exactly the same all the way through. The 
Elgin Company manufacture an exact duplicate for every watch manu- 
factured by the Waltham Company, as far as prices and quality are 
concerned. 

In regard to the prices at which different movements weré sold in 
this country and on the other side of the water, we will state that we 
have purchased of Mr. Charles Keene, of New York, 15-jewel 16 size 
Waltham movements at a price less than that charged to the regular 
listed jobber for the same grade of movements in this country. 

Mr. Keene states that these watches were imported, and that is the 
reason for selling them at this price. He bought them on the other 
side cheaper than they were sold here from the gee and, as the 
movements had the peculiar English style of dial, we have no doubt 
but what he told us the truth. 

The Keystone and Crescent watch case companies are said to be 
members of this combination; they get exactly the same prices for 
their goods all the way through and manufacture exactly parallel lines. 
Not being jobbers ourselves, we can't answer for all the things that 
this combination is accused of. I have been repeatedly told that the 
movement companies, while they do not refuse to deliver moyements to 
regularly listed jobbers, at the same time hold back, unless the jobbers 
handle these particular makes of cases. Personally, the writer is in 
favor of some combination so long as it is run half fairly. We think 


the general conditions now are better than they used to be before any 
combination was formed, but we should say at the present time we 
think they are trying to run a good thing to death. 

We should prefer not to have the firm's name used; but it is not a 
matter of great importance, and if it is any particular advantage to 
you, anything we have said can be quoted. 

Yours, very truly, 


J. S. Rounp & Co. 


— 


A. Y. BOSWELL, LEADING JEWELER, 


Tulsa, Ind. T., May 3, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. Ratney, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Yours of April 30 to hand, and in reply will say that 
the combination known as the Big 4” is represented to me as being 
the Keystone Watch Case Soe aun Philadelphia, Pa.; Crescent Watc 


Case Com y, Riverside, N. 2 National Watch Company, El- 
gin, III.; erican Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
These are the people that set the prices on all grades of watches. 


Yours, v trul 
atte ve A. X. BOSWELL. 
D. Marx Sons, WHOLESALE JEWELRY AND L#ATHER GOODS, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 3, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sim: Replying to your favor of April 18, regarding whether 
there is a trust or combination in the watch trade, would say that, 
while we have no positive information regarding this, we are told, and 


judging from the way they do business, there a combination among 
the following companies: Keystone Watch Case Company, Crescent 
yaen Case Company, Elgin Watch Company, and the Waltham Watch 
Sompany. 


Our reason for thinking that this is true is that their prices for the 
same grades and sizes are exactly alike, and heretofore when there 
has been a change in a price, elther in advance or reduction, all com- 
panies have it on very nearly the same day. 

We buy our watches through a broker, but we have a general com- 

laint from all retailers that they can not make any money on watches. 

e do not know whether this supposed combination is the cause of it, 
but we think they are very detrimental to small watch factories trying 
to establish themselves. 

Hoping this information will be of some use to you, we remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 
D. Marx Sons. 


D. M. Bowers, JEWELER, WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 


Lawton, Okla., May 5, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAIN RT, Washington, D. C. 


Mx Dran Sin: Replying to inclosed, will say everything points to a 
combine of the Elgin and Waltham watch movements and the Key- 
stone and Crescent cases. For more reliable information I -would 
refer you to Ham 
Watch Com 


ompany, 
ford, III.; I 


D. M. Bowers. 
THAYER’S COLLATERAL LOAN BANK AND JEWELRY STORE, 
McKeesport, Pa., May 7, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY. 


Jersey e- = 
Bacon, adelphia. They 
have .quite a monopoly and control prices and output. Don't know as 
this information. will be of use to you, but if I can be of any further 
use, let me know. 


Yours, respectfully, Gro. G. THAYER. 


S. F. HOLLANDER, JEWELER AND DIAMOND MERCHANT, 


ureka, Cal., May 10, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: Replying to your favor of April 30 
manufacturers, will say that I do not know any combination 
known as the “ Big 4.“ However, I do know from personal knowl- 
edge that the Waltham and Elgin companies are selling their move- 
ments in “origo countries for less than one-half the price we have to 
pay for them here. The above-named two companies are working to- 
gether and dictate their terms to the jobbers and retailers. 

Very truly, yours, 


e the watch 
0 


S. F. HOLLANDER. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS WHO HAVE BEEN DROPPED FROM THE LIST FOR 
HANDLING THE GOODS OF THE INDEPENDENT COMPANIES. 

When the watch trust was formed they issued a list of jobbers com- 
prising all the larger wholesale dealers. Since then they have com- 
menced compelling these firms one by one to drop the independent 
Ines. If they refused to do so, the trust refused to sell them combina- 
tion gocds. The case companies in this trust manufacture perhaps 
75 per cent of the total output of the country. The watch-movement 
companies in the trust manufacture perhaps 90 per cent of the total 
product of the country. These oe have been longest in the 
field. Their goods are best known. To deprive a jobber of the goods 
these companies make, and particularly of repairs with which to 
supply his customers, might mean his total ruin. Only a few jobbers 
are left now who carry the independent lines, and they are not r- 
mitted to advertise them. The object of the trust is to entirely crash 
out of existence the small manufacturer. 

I have received the 3 letters from jobbers who are among 
those dropped from the list. e letters explain themselves: 


S. KIND & Sons, DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 


Philadelphia, May t7, 1906. 
Ion. H. T. Rarser, Washington, D. C. Sen 


Dear Sm: Judging from the speech ea delivered some time ago 
in the House of Con we presume at you take a od deal of 
interest in the injustice done to the trade by the watch trust, and 
take the liberty of giving you our experience. 
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We have been jobbers in the watch combination for twenty years, 
up to January, 1904, when . Fogg, secretary of the Keystone 

atch Case Company, called on us, terng us that we would be 
dropped by the Ist of February from the list of jobbers. 

On ask De the reason why, as we always lived up to their re- 
quirements, he answered as follows: 

“We (The Keystone Watch Case Company) were very much op- 
posed to having your name taken off, but our colleagues insisted that 
they could not retain you any longer. 7 

The reason he gave was that we had a retail as well as a jobbing 


business. 
On our Mr. Kind asking him how it came that they did not drop 


pooner certain house which has also the same combination, he 
stated : 
“We all have our price, but your purchases do not come up to that 


, 


rice.” 
k It is real funny to see the denial of the Waltham Watch people 
in the papers that they are not aware of any trust or combination 
but whenever a jobber is dropped by one party he is also dropped 

the Eigin Watch Company, Waltham ‘atch Company, Keystone 

atch Case Company, and Crescent Watch Case Company at one 

and the same time, as was the case in the list of jobbers circulated 
by these four companies on the Ist of February, 1904. 

During the time that we were jobbers we repeatedly 
notices not to sell certain parties who had been cutting prices, and 
even since we are off the jobbers’ list a house that sold us some 
movements, which we disposed of to the certain party whom you 
mentioned in your last speech was at once notified, and they informed 
us that if we sold any, more goods to that party they would have to 
issue a notice preventing us from getting any movements from any 


one. 

Should you wish any further information, we would be most 
leased to give it to you, and thanking you for the kind interest you 
ave taken in the watch business, we remain, 

Most respectfully, yours, 


received 


S. KIND & Sons. 


— 


VANDER VOORT BROTHERS, IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 19, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. Rarxsy, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sır: In reply to yours bearing date of May 11, we to 
say tbat Messrs. Bowler Burdick and The Sigler Brothers Com- 
ny, Cleveland, Ohio, also W. J. Johnston Company, of Pittsburg, 
a., have had experiences somewhat similar to our own with the 
so-caled Big 4.“ or Allied Watch Company. n 
„There are, perhaps, several firms in icago, and doubtless some in 
New York, who were persuaded to sacrifice their business on out- 
side products in order to maintain their standing with the allied 


companies. 

These latter unmentioned firms might not voluntarily give you 
any information, however much they disliked the methods of the 
allied companies, fearing that such an action would jeopardize their 
interests with said companies. 

Existing trade conditions will doubtless cause some effort and per- 
haps bar your obtaining all the voluntary information you may de- 
sire on this subject. 


Yours, truly, VANDER VOORT BROTHERS. 


L. H. SCHAFER & Co., ie daitan 
icago, ay 2 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Replying to your esteemed favor of April 30, we beg to 
submit the following facts bearing on the subject in question : 

In 1900 we started in the wholesale watch and r business at 
our present location. We were recognized and sold direct by all the 
watch movement and watch case companies until October, 1902, when 
four companies, commonly referred to in the trade as the“ Big 4,” 
comprising The Elgin National Watch Company, The American Wal- 
tham Watch Company, The Keystone Watch Case Company, and The 
Crescent Watch Case Company, drop us from their list of jobbers 
and declined to furnish us their goods. In April, 1903, we were re- 
stored to their list of ree: ized jobbers and again furnished with their 
goods. Said relations with those companies thus continued until Feb- 
ruary, 1905. At that time a repetition of our former experiencé oc- 
curred. All four companies afore mentioned at one time Croppes us 
again from their list and declined to furnish us their goods, and haye 
persistently refused to do so to the present day. Upon inguiry as to 
the reason for such action we were informed by one of the watch case 
manufacturers that it was because we handled other manufacturers’ 
goods besides their own. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. H. SCHAFER & Co. 


T. R. J. AYRES & Sons, WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
Keokuk, Ia., May 10, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, 
«Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Str; We wrote you on May 3 in zepis to your letter of April 
30 regarding watch trust, and write you this day confirming our tele- 
gram of same date. There is a trust or combination in the watch 
trade. The manufacturers constituting said trust are Robbins & 7 
ton (American Waltham Watch Company), Elgin National Watch Com- 
any, Keystone Watch Case Company, Crescent Watch Case Company. 

his is the organization known to the trade as the “ Big 4.“ 

We were for years jobbing their goods, but some time ago our supply 
ceased simultaneously from all four companies without notice or any 
explanation whatever from them. This should be conclusive evidence 
that an agreement exists between these four concerns. If any fur- 
ther evidence that we can give you we shall be pleased to do so. 


„ trul - 
saz me T. R. J. AYRES & Sons. 


VANDER VOORT BROTHERS, IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 10, 1906. 
lon. H. T. Ratney, Washington, D. C. 5 
Dran Str: In reply to yours of the 30th ultimo, we beg to say that 
certain phases of the manufacturing watch business savor largely of 
trust methods. 
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There are five allied corporations, two of them making watch move- 
ments, viz, Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, III., and Waltham 
Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. The other three are wntch-case 
manufacturers, as follows: The Keystone Watch Case Company, Phila- 
9 . Pa.; the Crescent Watch Case Company, Newark, N. J.; the 
Philadelphia’ Watch Case Company, Riverside, N. J. 

The watch-case companies apparently operate individually, sus- 
taining each their independent offices and sales rooms, and each mak- 
ing their individual contract with the watch jobbers. 

n “oath g they are a joint stock company, controlled by the same 
8 The movement makers, Elgin and Waltham, are separate cor- 
pora tions. 

These five corporations are allied with the aim of controlling the 
watch business of the United States, and incidentally to crush out 
such outside e tition as does exist in this country. 

The product of the five corporations is marketed or distributed to 
the retailer through some 200 or less watch jobbers. 

An abuse lies in dictating to these jobbers the policy of their watch 
business, in which, if they are successful, will exterminate all inde- 
pendent competition, thus enabling them to fix arbitrary and unjust 
prices to the consumer. 

To illustrate to you the business methods of these allled corpora- 
tions, we will briefly state our past relations with them. 

During the year of 1900 the above-mentioned corporations began sup- 
plying us their product. Our field of distribution covered several “ 

tates. An unusual era of 22 caused a short watch product. 
This led to a discrimination our supply from the allied corporations, 
In protection to ourselves we Were obliged to supplement our supply 
with watches from other manufacturers, who gave us good service 
and lied us with all the goods of their product that our trade de- 
manded. During the next two or three years representatives of these 
allied corporations repeatedly sought information from us as to what 
products we were handling outside of theirs, and would repeatedly in- 
sinuate their disapproval. Finally, in the early part of the year 1905, 
we were visited by at least two representatives of these corporations 
and informed that we must discontinue handling the product of certain 
outside companies, else they would not be interested in us, and if we 
did comply with their demands we would be favored with any and all 
grades of their product that our business required. 

Being under no financial obligations to these corporations and dis- 
believers in coercion we continued along the pine of freedom in com- 


merce. . 

In March, 1905, we were in New York, and while there we were 
notified that an interview was desired by the leading spirit of one of 
these corporations. This was granted, and after much persuasion we 
were given an ultimatum, that unless we ceased handling the products 
of those companies outside of the so-called “ Big Four,” or watch trust, 
we would be dropped from their list of distributors. 

With the spirit of freedom still bubbling in our breasts, we ignored 
their demands, and consequently when their July memorandum of 
watch jobbers was distributed to, the trade our firm name was elimi- 
nated from this list, and they have since withheld their product from 
us. We would call this combining to control the watch product of the 
country and conspiracy to obliterate or crush the independent manu- 
facturer as well as the independent jobber of the country. This but 
briefly outlines the situation. 

We know there are many others who can, if they wish, verify our 
statements. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


— 


THE goze Bros. COMPANY, 


leveland, Ohio, May 11, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. Rarnex, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Yours of April 80 recelved and contents noted. In 
answer to P degen) inguiry whe there is any trust or combination in the 
watch trade will say that there is a trust or combination in the watch 
trade, com of the following manufacturers: Keystone Watch 
Case Company, Crescent Watch Case Company, Philadelphia Watch 
Case Company, New York Standard Watch Company, Elgin National 
Watch Company, Waltham Watch Company, the E. Howard Watch 
9 United States Watch 8 Of the above-named com- 
pane e following four are known to. the trade as the Big Four: 
Sigin National Watch Company, Waltham Watch Company, Keystone 
Watch Case Company, Crescent Watch Case Company. 

After having been on the sipping Ni of the watch trust for some 


VANDER Voort Bros. 


s. 
your examination of the watch question with 
much interest, and trust that you will be successful in your undertak- 
ing. We inclose you herewith some pointed remarks in reply to some 
of your. recent remarks, king perhaps they might interest you. 

0 


respectfull 
aah Sars soar Tun SicuEr Bros. Co. 
G. L. SIGLER. 
COOPER & FORMAN, 
IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 


New York, May 3, 1906. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Without warning or notice, we were suddenly dropped 
from the watch combine list of jobbers May, 1903, and were then re- 
fused all further dealings with the four companies. We were cut of 
the list, and no further business was to be transacted with us. Hun- 
dreds of movements that we had on order with the Waltham company 
they refused to deliver, and we were thereby seriously injured in our 
business, and sustained considerable financial loss. 

They also gave instructions to their other jobbers not to supply us 
with their goods at jobbers’ rates and discounts. For a long time we 
had been unable to get all the Waltham movements we wanted, and 
had to buy largely from amongst the other jobbers large quantities of 
watch movements to fill our customers’ contracts. 

Now, on such purchases we were granted special jobbers’ discounts 
that one jobber is allowed to give another, but after May 1, 1003, the 
trust's instructions were that we been cut off as jo and were 
to be treated merely as retailers, > 
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We were known chiefly as Waltham_jobbers,” favorin 
cases of an outside competitive firm, and to that circums 
tribute our persecution. 

We had been warned by other jobbers to use more Crescent and Key- 
stone cases, as there had been some conversation,“ and otherwise we 
would surely be cut off. Now, as these other cases suited our trade 
best, we continued to use them. Shortly after that the result came. 

Upon interviewing the Waltham and Crescent companies for their 
action, they simply said “that we did not use enough * — no 
complaint against our credit or any other circumstance. e demurred 
at such unjust treatment, and replied that they had never half filled 
the orders we gave them, and, anyway, to fill what orders they had on 
hand for 8 of them were special and had been secu: at con- 
siderable expense, but no, the edict had gone forth, and thus we had no 
alternative but to close up our wholesale business in American watches 
and to reorganize our concern. 

I may mention that our purchases from the Waltham Company alone 
were annually between $7,000 to $10,000, and our last checks to them, 
one on March 7, 1903, was $584.20, and on April 10, $668.25, and a 
few days afterward they cut us off from the list. 

I have tried to furnish you with all the important facts of the case, 
eliminating everything that I thought you might consider superfluous. 
and trust that you will be able to make use of the information that 1 


have furnished. 
Yours, very truly, COOPER & FORMAN, 


the watch 
ce we at- 


THE SIGLER BROS. COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 14, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY 


2 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: Yours of May 11 received and contents noted. In reply 
to same will say that we were dropped from the list of the watch trust 
about a year and a half ago. 

The companies now refusing to sell us are the Elgin National Watch 
Company, the Waltham Watch Company, the Crescent Watch Case 
Company, Keystone Watch Case Company, and the E. Howard Watch 
Company. These companies do not refuse us permission to sell their 
goods, but refuse to sell their goods to us. 

A few of the other jobbers that were 1 0 00 from the list at the 
same time that we were are The Bowler an urdick Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; S. Kind & Son, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. I. Rosenfeld, New 
York City; Vandervoort Brothers, Buffalo, N. X., and several others 
that we can not recall. 

Lob i the above information will meet with your approval, we 
remain, 

Yours, respectfully, Tue SILER Bros. Co., 
G. L. StoLxn. 


ReEED-BENNETT Co., WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 11, 1906. 
H. T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. ò 
Dran SIR: Answering your inquiry for Information regarding the 
existence of the watch trust or combination, we beg to assure that in 
our opinion there is no question but that there exists such an organi- 
zation and it is known to the trade as the “ Big Four.” There was a 
time when we were favorably passed upon by one of the companies 
comprising the trust, which entitled us to get trust goods at bottom 


prices, 
It became known that we were selling many outside goods, and we 
from their list of ree- 


were therefore dropped and our name taken 9 
_ ognized watch jobbers. Since then we have been obliged to buy their 
goods at the regular prices sold to the retailers. 
Pe This little circumstance is pretty conclusive that there is a combina- 
on, 
Yours, truly, REED-BENNETT Co., 
J. M. BENNETT. 


The following clipping from “The Jewelers’ Circular—Weekly,” a 
rominent trades paper, explains why a prominent jobber was dropped 
rom the list. His offense consisted in buying from Charles A. Keene, 

of New York City, reimported American watches: 


SUES FOR $150,000 DAMAGES.—WILLIAM I. ROSENFELD BRINGS IMPOR- 
TANT ACTION AGAINST LEADING WATCH AND WATCH CASE COMPANIES, 


Suit has been commenced in the New York supreme court by William 
I. Rosenfeld, watch jobber and diamond dealer, 19 Maiden lane, New 
York, against a number of the leading watch and watch case compa- 
nies in which he asks heavy damages from the defendants for their 
alleged refusal to supply him with goods. The complaint, which was 
served on the defendants’ attorneys Saturday, is against the Keystone 
Watch Case Company, the Crescent Watch Case Company, the Phila- 
delphia Watch Case Soman the Elgin National Watch Company, 
Ezra C. Fitch, Francis R. Appleton, and Royal Robbins. The last 
three are partners in the firm of Robbins, Appleton & Co., selling agents 
of the American Waltham Watch Company, which company, however, 
is not a defendant. 

Rosenfeld claims that he has been in the watch business nineteen 
years, and in the last ten years has built up a large business in the 
goods of the defendants, and that his name appeared on all the lists 
oe by these companies, except the list published in March, 1902. 

fe makes allegations as to the work that he had done to build up a 
business throughout the United States, and as he confined his business 
exclusively to handling the defendants’ products, it became imperative 
that he keep himself supplied with defendants’ goods to the exclusion 
of those of all other manufacturers. He claims that there was noth- 
ing in the rules established by the defendants for those who handle 
their products which limited the right of the jobber to sell movements 
to anyone engaged In the business of selling watches. 

He then goes on to tell how Charles A. Keene, a retail jeweler, at 
180 Broadway, New York, had bought from English and Scotch job- 
bers goods exported by certain of the defendants and afterwards re- 
imported into this country in the original package without payment of 
duty during the fall of i904. After Keene commenced his campaign, 
Rosenfeld claims, it was suggested to him by one of the defendants 
that he should not sell any more goods to Keene. This uest, how- 
ever, Rosenfeld did not comply with, and continued to sell Keene, and, 
as a result, he alleges that the defendants “did confederate and con- 
spire together to force the plaintiff out of the business in which he 
had engaged as a dealer in watch cases and watch a weer 

een 


made and manufactured by the defen lants,“ and they agreed 
XL——578 


themselyes that they would not sell him any goods, though he fre- 

uently, he says, day after day, requested them to do so. He claims 

at other 2 instructed by the defendants, refrained from selling 
him any of the defendants’ products, and that he has been unable to 
purchase any of these goods, although he has often attempted to do 
so for cash on delivery. He finally says that ee reason of these acts, 
which he calls a conspiracy, he has been unable to continue in busi- 
ness, except for the purpose of Gisposing of the stock which he had on 
pan Rene he has been compelled to liquidate his business as a dealer 

watches, 

He estimates his damage in all at $150,000, and demands judgment 

ainst the defendants for the above sum, together with the costs and 
disbursements of the action. A 

In the ordinary course of events as conditions now exist in the New 
York supreme court, it will be between two and three years before this 
case comes up for trial, but it may be delayed even longer if a pre- 
liminary fight is en aged in either by the filing of demurrers on behalt 
of the defendants, by motions for bills of particulars, or similar de- 
mands, so there is little likelihood of the case coming on for some time, 


HOW THE TRUST CONTROLS RETAIL WATCH DEALERS. 


The following letter from the El National Watch a Be to 
Sigler Brothers Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, prominent watch jobbers, 
shows how these companies reach down through the jobbers and con- 
trol and restrain the retail dealers of the country. A copy of this 
letter was sent to eve jobber for the watch trust. This kind of 
notice with respect to retailers is frequently sent out. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 
Chicago, December 8, 190}. 
SIGLER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dran Sins: A. Zierleyn & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., after stating 
over their signature that they would be pa to assist us in every way 

ble to protect our moyements against being offered unfairly to 

e consumer, have deliberately ignored our request and their promise 
by handling our movements in a very unsatisfactory manner. 

We wish you would advise your travelers making Michigan that 
A. Zierleyn Co., are not entitled to any consideration or attention 
so far as our product is concerned,.and their orders should be ignored, 

Very truly, yours, 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY. 


SOME IMPORTANT FACTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE HISTORY OF THB 
WATCH TRUST IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following statement, furnishing evidence as to the existence of 
a watch trust, was prepared at my request 00 W. J. Johnston, president 
of the W. J. Johnston Company, of Vitts mrg Pa. This is one of 
the ys abe firms in the country—perhaps the largest engaged in the 
wholesale watch business, 


Statement of W. J. Johnston, president of the W. J. Johnston Company, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., in re combination of the Waltham, Elgin, Key- 
stone, and Crescent companies and the purposes of said combination. 
A denial of the existence of a trust, or combination, or community 

of interests among the four leading watch movement and watch case 

companies of the United States is as ridiculous as it is mendacious. 

Such an alliance does exist, and its purpose is and has been in re- 
straint of trade, to monopolize the watch business of this country, and 
crush out of existence all competitors and competition, regardless of 
the means necessary to accomplish the purpose. 

This organization was effected in the year 1902, and the companies 
comprising the alliance are the American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass.; Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, III.; Keystone 
Watch Case Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Crescent Watch Case Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

The two companies first named are makers of watch movements, and 
the latter two are makers of watch cases. 

In addition to the companies named there are three other com- 
panies that are owned and controlled by the Keystone Watch Case Com- 
pany or its officers. These companies are the Vhiladelphia Watch Case 

‘ompany, Riverside, N. J., makers of cases; New York Standard Watch 

Company, of Jersey City, N. J., makers of movements, and E. Howard 

Watch Company, Waltham, Mass., makers of movements. 

The production of the four movement companies mentioned represents 
not less than 90 per cent of the watch-movement production of this 
country, and the production of the watch-case companies not less than 
75 per cent of the watch-case production. In this estimate is not in- 
cluded the products of watch companies that make cheap complete 
watches, the values of which average $1 each, or less. 


At the time of the organization of the combination of the four lead- 


ing companies its purpose was stated to be to regulate and maintain the 
prices of their products to the retail jewelry trade through their whole- 
sale agents. At that period every wholesale jewelry and watch firm 
of any importance was selling agent for one or more of the four lead- 
ing watch companies. 

7 agreement among the combined companies the agents of each one 
of the companies were accepted and recognized as wholesale agents of 
all the companies, and the confirmation of this agreement and condition 
was ratifi by each of tbè four companies in the issue of separate 
3 lists by each company in which were contained the names and 
ocation of every wholesale watch dealer in the United States. ‘These 
lists were practically identical, and variously titled, by the Keystone 
Watc? Case Company, “List of wholesale watch dealers; by the 
Crescent Watch Case Company, List of jobbers;" by the Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Company, Jobbing list,” and by the American Waltham 
Watch pins ng! „List of dealers in watches recognized as jobbers by 
the American Waltham Watch Company.” 

These lists were for the exclusive use of agents, and were required 
to be returned to the various companies upon the issue by them of a 
subsequent list. By this act the watch combination absorbed all the 
useful wholesale watch dealers of the country, and it was a matter of 
necessity for the wholesalers to abide by the condition thus created 
and agree to the will of these four companies, singly and collectively, 
or be forced out of business. A failure on the part of any wholesale 
dealer or dealers to satisfy the members of the combination was signal- 
ized by the issuc of a new list of wholesale dealers by each of the four 
watch companies, from which lists were omitted the names of deposed 
wholesale agents, which was notice to all wholesale agents in good 
standing that firms omitted from the new lists were “ blacklisted “ by 
the combination, and no agents in good standing were permitted to do 
business with them in watches made by the combination. 

It is unfortunate that a condition of this sort Is considered in the 
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jewelry trade as practically and thoro a wholesale dealer 
out of business, for the reason that — potting d watch movements 
outside of those made by the Waltham and Elgin companies is so small 
and the variety of sizes so incomplete that a wholesale dealer without 
Elgin and Waltham movements to sell would in the condition of a 
clothing dealer who endeavored to do business in suits to fit men 6 feet 
in helght and larger, but could not supply smaller sizes. 

Before the creation of the combina 


by the 8 and despotic demands of the combination. 
It has been 


ere ly the character 
had no competition, and the undesirable goods 
character as those made by the several small 
watch companies who were striving to establish themselves in business. 

It has been a general practice with the Elgin and Waltham companies 
to distribute their entire production of undesirable and r-selling 
movements among their agents, charging and shipoins 28 though they 
been ordered from them, and thus making the wholesale dealer carry the 
surplus production of the companies, and in many instances the dealer 

been compelled to carry some kinds of movements two years and 
longer before finally marketing them. ‘The alternative to carrying the 
excess of unsalable watches is for the wholesale dealer to unload them 
at reduced prices and sacrifice the profit on his investment, and often 
making a loss besides. 

To refuse to accept the shipment of unordered goods from the Wal- 
tham or Elgin companies by one of their agents, even — over- 
loaded at the time. with the class of us ship wo cause 
the agent so refusing to not only be deprived of salable and desirable 
watches, but, if repeated often, to even be “ blacklisted" by the 
combination. The ultimate purpose of this combination of the watch 
3 z. very clear to those wholesale dealers who haye had deal- 

gs w em. 

The Elgin and Waltham watch companies practically control the 
sale of medium class watches in the United States. The average pro- 
duction of these two companies has been for years 6,000 movements 


r day. 
They have had as competitors a few companies that have been 


steadily making progress, improving their products, and annually 
increas their output. These companies consist of the following: 
Dueber-Hampden Watch Company, Canton, Ohio; Illinois Watch Com- 


Springfield, III.; Hamilton Watch Company Lancaster, Pa. 
ese companies are the next strongest com es financially and in 
production to the Elgin and Waltham companies. 

Of minor importance are: South Bend Watch Company, South Bend, 
Ind.: Rockford Watch Company, Rockford, III. è 

These five companies may be classed as the only competitors of the 
Elgin and Waltham companies, and have incurred their ill will in pro- 
portion to their advancement, which has ed in the determination 

prevent the sale of the production of these com es through the 
wholesale dealers of the United Sta and su ing in that effort 
will result in the closing of their factories. 2 

The first scheme operated by the combination to prevent the sale of 
the product of the independen companion to the wholesale dealers was 
to intimidate these dealers in watches under threat of not furnishing 
vith 3 goods if they did not agree to stop selling the 

ent goods. 
They have succeeded in compelling more than 90 per cent of the job- 
bers who handle combination goods to discontinue the sale of goods made 
by the independent companies, and those few wholesale dealers who do 
continue to sell independent watches are not permitted to push the 
sale of said goods, nor are they permitted to advertise the same in 
trade journals, through catalogues, or by circulars, or In any way 
call attention to the fact that they have watches to sell other than 
those made by the combination. 

In 1903 not one of the 148 wholesale agents of the combination ad- 
vertised any watch cases made by the independent com ies in trade 
journals, catalogues, or by circulars, and during 1905 only two Chicago 

is representing the combination presumed to advertise in catalogues 

any independent com y's watch movements, and in 1906 but one 
lone soli combination wholesale dealer has the nerve to advertise 
or sell the ting pesyenons companies watch movements. 

During 1903 the most coercive and intimidative measures were used 
by the members of the combinati to control the wholesale watch 


em wi 


on 


dealers, and a number if these agents were “ blacklisted" for not 
abiding strictly by the commands of the combination even though at 
that time the production of Elgin and Waltham watches was not 


adequate to the demands for them from the trade. 

Your attention is called to a pase from the Manufacturing Jeweler, 
published in Providence, R. I., August 6, 1903, on which is contained 
a statement made by Mr. E. C. Fitch, president of the Waltham Watch 
Company, in reference to the demand at that time for the production 
of their company. The same condition 3 by Mr. Fitch at that 
time pues to the condition of the Elgin Watch Company- 

I will further call your attention to a copy of a letter marked 
Exhibit A,” written by the writer to the general sales agent of the 
Elgin National Watch Company, Mr. G. V. Dickinson, on September 
4, 1903. This letter was written on account of the action that the 
Eigin Watch Company took toward this firm about that time, which led 
us to resign our agency with them. 

On or about July 24, 1903, I was visited at our place of business by 
Mr. G. V. Dickinson, representing the Watch Company, and was 

ven to understand in deliberate and clear language that the Elgin 

‘ational Watch Company had decided’ that if we did not give up the 
sale of all ds, whether cases or movements, made “4 companies not 
members of the combination that we would be “ blacklisted,” and, 
further, that we would be put out of business by the combination if we 
did not accede to their demands. 

In reply to my question as to why we should not sell other watches 
when we could not supply our demand for watches with what we could 

t from the Waltham and Elgin companies, he replied that we would 

omer a rmanent market for independent companies’ watches 
that would affect the demand for Elgin goods and cause a loss in 
business for them when the demand for watches lessened and 
production was 3 to supply gur demands. 
- He further stated that if we refused his demands a jobbing house 
of national reputation would be established in Pittsburg, with unlim- 
ited capital and goods, to absorb our business. Since that time the 


firm referred to by Mr. Dickinson has been established in Pittsburg, 
but it is not a firm of national 


9 and has not yet created a 
local 3 and is generally eved to be capital and con- 
trolled by the combination. 

Our tion to the E company contained in our letter of 
September 4 was not accepted for the reason that we were influenced 


by the Waltham Watch Company not to insist on that condition, and 
we were, through the influence of the Waltham Watch Company, sup- 
lied thereafter with an adequate supply of movements for our wants. 

e, however, did have to agree that we would not sh the sale of 
goods not made by the combination, and that we would not make an 
effort to create a demand for them, but would only supply the dema: 
that might come to us voluntarily or accidentally. 

We were not permitted to advertise the sale of any independent lines, 
nor were we permitted to have our travelers on the road carry samples 
or suggest the purchase of any independent lines to the retail trade. 

The result of this action was t our trade on 5 lines 
d ted in twelve months to one-fifth of what it had been during 
the twelve previous months. Further, that our total loss of business in 
twelve months following this agreement was $100,000, which we at- 
tribute mainly to being compelled to abandon the sale of goods that in 
point of excellence were superior to the product of the Elgin and Wal- 
tham companies, and that we were able to sell to our customers for 
less price than charged for the same character of goods made by the 
combination. 

It was the lesser of two evils to choose, for had we been blacklisted 
by the four members of the combination our trade at that time would 
practically have been ruined so far as the watch business was con- 
cerned, and we would Pn igh Serge lost a total of business of $200,000 
per annum instead of half t amount. 

It Is conceded generally that the Elgin and Waltham watches are 
desirable and necessary, not only to the wholesale watch trade, but to 
the retail watch dealers of the United States, for the reason that they 
have been established for so many years and have been so thoroughly 
advertised and become well known, that the FE craig — are not 
aware that there are any other American watches made. 

This fact is well known to these companies, and they took little risk 
in 3 the stand taken by them Inst the wholesale watch 
trade, and it is their purpose, as ex to me by one of the 8 
officials of one of these companies, t when they got control of the 
situation im the watch business that they desired, as it related to the 
wholesale dealers, to follow the same course in a campa against 
the retail jewelers of the United States and force them to abandon the 
sale of all not made by the combination or be deprived of the 
8 that they would have from the sale of combination goods. 

The alliance with the Elgin and Waltham companies of the Keystone 
and Crescent watch-case companies was of no advantage directly to 
the watch- movement com es, but was wholly advantageous to the 
tch-case companies. The purpose, however, of the amalgamation in 
the association of the case companies with the powerful Elgin and 
Waltham watch companies was to place the case companies in the 
same dominant controlling position in the case business that was held 
in the movement business by the Elgin and Waltham watch companies. 

It requires a trifling capital to establish and maintain a factory for 
the manufacture of watch cases as compared with the immense amount 
of capital necessary to the establishment, operation, and maintenance 
of a watch-movement factory. X 

At the time of the organization of the combination there was an 
overproduction of watch cases in the United States, or a production of 
cases in excess of the production of watch movements of not less 
than 300,000 cases per annum, estimated as high as 500,000. 

There were various case factories in different parts of the country 
producing watch cases equal if not superior to the production of the 
cases of the Keystone and cent case companies, and the smaller 
companies were marketing their product to the trade at less gpa 
than the Keystone and nt watch-case companies were offering 
their cases for. 

The cases made by the smaller or independent companies would have 
no outlet if there were no watch movements to go with them, and the 
scheme for the advantage of the Keystone and Crescent Watch Case 
ea was to prevent any wholesale dealer from buying cases from 
an independent manufacturer refusing to furnish movements that 
would be sold with the Independent cases. 

At this period, 1903, the production of watch movements in this 
country by the independent companies that might be available for sale 
in the cases made independent case manufacturers was less than 
500 movements per day, and the production of watch cases by the in- 
dependent case-manufacturing companies exceeded 3,000 cases per day. 

t is clear, therefore, that if there were available only these moye- 
ments to fill the cases made by the independent manufacturers that 
there would be but one day's work in a w for the case makers in the 
. factories, where there had been six days’ work per week 
previously, and if the plans of the combination were carried out fully 
and there were no other movements available for the cases made by the 
independent manufacturers excepting those produced by the independent 
2 manufacturers the result to the case makers is very clear—it 
spells ruin. 

The most active agent in the intimidation and bulldozing that was 
carried on during the year 1903, and since that time to the present, was 
Theophilus Zurbrugg, president of the Keystone Watch Case Company, 
and the active head of the various companies allied to the Keystone 
Watch Case Company. This man's career is remarkable in a certain 


sense. He rsonally and through his agents has been the active 
head of the watch combination in their campaign of intimidation and 
blackmail against the wholesale watch dealers for three years 


past. He has o y boasted that he would 3 the business of all 
competitors of the association, or that he would relegate their goods to 
the cheap trade and pawnbrokers of the country. 

Mr. Zurbrugg, and Mr. Irving Smith, president of the Crescent Watch 
Case Company, during the past four years have had at all times correct 
accounts of the amounts of the purchases made from the Elgin and 
Waltham companies by all the wholesale watch dealers. They have 
used this knowledge to blackmall watch dealers who have not Pought 
from them cases in proportion to the number of movements delivered 
to them by the Walt and Elgin companies. They have threatened 
many dealers that their watch-movement supply would be curtailed or 
entirely discontinued if their purchases of cases were not enlarged. 

Late in June, 1903, in the New York office of Mr. Irving Smith, 
president of the t Watch Case 8 the writer was threat- 
ened by Mr. Smith that if he did not at that time place a large order 
for cases with his (Smith's) company our watch-movement supply 
would be reduced materially, and that the movements would only follow 
the cases. I to place the order under those conditions, and 
during the three months following our deliveries of combination 
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watch movements fell off more than 10,000 from our previous average 


deliveries. 
by the writer 
Smi 


Mr. Dory A. th, 
secretary of the W. J. Johnston Company, which relates his interviews with 
Mr. Irving Smith a few da 3 to my interview related above. 

hardsh ps to the wholesale Waea aenor yr og 

requirement com 0 

old-filled cases made by open pa, uate pe 

he prices of gold-filled cases made by the 

Keystone and Crescent watch-case 8 are 25 per cent higher 
than the same class of cases made by the ind 


discontinue the sale of the 
watch-case manufacturers. 


and the profit of the wholesale dealer gig om 5 per cent less. The 
rincipal selling gold-filled cases, made by the Keystone Watch Case 
om pany, is styled the “ James Boss.” This brand of case, years 


ago 
and before the advent of Mr. Zurbrugg to the ement of the Key- 
stone Watch Case Company, was one of the most reliable and desirable 
ld-filied cases made. At the present time this brand of case has 
‘allen to one of the lowest and most undesirable gold-filled cases made. 
The average gold value of these cases at the present time is not more 
than one-third of the value of gold put_in the earlier cases of this 
brand of the same period of guaranty. Practically they are made of 
only rolied-plated material. 

he n example, I offer a nugget ak gt worth 88 cents, which is the 
result of an assay made at the United States mint at Philadelphia, of 
a James Boss, twenty-five-year guaranty, gold-filled case, ladies’ size, 
open face, and at with it a duplicate of the same case 

e price the retail jeweler pays net for this case is $1.41 more 
the same case is sold at made outside the combination. 

Another example is a nugget of gold worth $1.58, the result of an 
assay at the United States mint, and resenting the gold value of a 
James Boss, gold-filled, man's, open-face, largest size case made, guar- 
anteed to wear twenty years, and attach a duplicate of the case assayed. 
‘The price the retail jeweler pays net for this case is $1.83 in excess of 
oot price of the same guaranteed case made by an independent manu- 

‘acturer. 

Even cheaper and poorer so-called “ gold-filled" cases are made by 
the Keystone Watch Case Company, called“ Royal,” made by their 
Philadelphia Watch Case Company, and guaranteed to wear twen 
These cases we refused to sell after our early fence wit 
which resulted in the return to us within one month of cases with the 
gold worn off that had been guaranteed to wear twenty years. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the average wearing time of the 
James Boss gold-filled cases does not exceed two years, this opinion 
is based on experience and a large number of cases in his sary 
now that are worn through the gold after short wear, and t there 
are enough of cases in circulation that are worn-out within the 
time limit of the anty, that the Keystone Watch Case Company 
would be bankrupt if required to redeem them. 

The sole fault of the preponderance of influence of the K one 
Watch Case Company and the Crescent Watch Case Company the 
case business lies in the Waltham and Elgin watch companies’ power 
exerted to force the sale of these on the wholesale dealers, who 
in turn influence the retail jewelers to buy them, and finally they are 
absorbed by the public at prices largely in excess of their value for 
the benefit of a few stockholders who get rich through conditions that 
are unfair if not illegal and for which a remedy should be found. 

The W. J. Johnston Company's connection with the watch combina- 
tion was terminated last June through causes created by the Keystone 
Watch Company, whose methods and exactions were contrary to what 
was honorable, whose agreements with us were violated commen: and 
who at the final rupture between us admitted, through their agent, who 
endeavored to deny a verbal agreement that existed between the Key- 
stone Watch Company and ourselves, to which the said agent was a 
party, that they did not hesitate to repudiate agreements and never 
made written ones with wholesale dealers for that reason; that he 
knew the agro existed which we were disputing over, but that he 
had to do the dirty work for the concern, and when he was sent out to 
deny an agreement, even though he knew the agreement had been made, 
he was compelled to deny it. On June 6, 1905, we = our agency 
with the Elgin Watch Company for the reason that we learned that the 
wholesale dealer whom they in 1903 had threatened to put in Pittsbu 
to absorb our business if we did not accede to their demands, had rent 
quarters in Pittsburg, and was endeavoring to engage our most valu- 
able bangin pea 

Since 1899 we had been the largest distributing firm in western Penn- 

Ivania for the American Waltham Watch Seg ge and the Crescent 
Watch Case Company, and at this time were 8 accord with 
them and using their products extensively, but in July a new list of job- 
bers was issued by the combination, and the name of the W. J. John- 
ston Cope was not included in any of the firms’ lists. The black- 
listing of this firm was done without any notice whatever from 
Crescent Watch .Case Company and can Waltham Watch Com- 

ny. On July 15, 1905, we wrote Robbins & gr . New York, sell- 

agents for the American Waltham Watch mpany, asking for de- 
liveries of unfilled orders due to us, and the following is a copy of their 


reply: 
New YORK, July 19, 1905. 


ed. 
an 


W. J. JOHNSTON Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: Replying to your inquiry of the 15th Instant, we beg to 
say that your name is not included in the recent list of dealers in 
watches recognized as jobbers by the American Waltham Watch Com- 
pany, and we are 5 unable to continue to supply vou with 
movements for reasons which you will understand. We very much 
regret the circumstances. 

Yours, truly, 5 l & APPLETON, 
er J. S. 


The organ or periodical of this combination is the Ke a 

monthly journal published in the city of Ses e This journal is 
ublished in the factory of the Keystone Watch Case Company. It 

asts of having 75 per cent of the elers of the United States as its 
subscribers. It permits wholesale ers who sell the goods of the 
combination to advertise in its columns, If any of the wholesale watch 
dealers begin to sell the goods of the independent factories, the Key- 
stone discontinues their advertisements and refuses to insert them in i 
columns. They will not permit any advertisement in their columns 
which advertises watch cases or movements that are in competition with 
the products of the combination. 

This journal enjoys the eee of circulating their mails as sec- 
ond-class matter. The attention the Post-Office Department has been 
called to the methods of this journal, and it is to be hoped that it will 
soon be unmasked and deprived of the governmental and assistance 
in second-class which it is not entitled to, 


one, 


EXHIBIT A. 


Mr. G. V. DICKINSON, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sin: I had intended to go to Chicago to-night to see you and 
endeavor to arrive at some understanding as to our status with your 


company. 

In considering the matter further I concluded that it would be of 
no consequence or benefit to us to go, as the matters that might be 
discussed had already been gone over thoroughly. 

When you were here we were given to understand that under the 
conditions existing at that time the El National Watch Company 
were antagonistic to our interests, and if we did not agree to 
demands, which were stated by you, our deliveries from the Elgin com- 
pany would be further reduced (although at that time they had been 
reduced 75 per cent), and possibly altogether cut off. 

A further 1 us would be the placing of a jobbing house in 
Fase sey 3 wi a cking of your company and one other company 
stated, this competitive firm of ours to have unlimited capital and goods, 
to be used to absorb the business of the W. J. Johnston Conary: 

The reasons given were that we were unduly active in pushing-the 
sale of Illinois watch movements and using our influence and energy 
to make a market for their product that ultimately would be a loss in 
business to Elgin National Watch Company, your argument being 
that the market demand here being mainly for Elgin watches. This 
reason to us seems inconsistent in view of the fact that we sold all 
the Elgin watches you gave us and urged in every way possible for . 
further supplies. 

There was another reason also that related to the sale of certain cases 
that we had handled profitably and satisfactorily to our customers and 
ourselves that we coll not then nor do we now see was in any Manner 
detrimental to the Elgin company, or in fact any of their business. 

At your suggestion we submitted on July 25 to Mr. Hulburd a propo- 
sition that we considered was conceding your demand and that was 
equitable to oursalves. 

On August 3 we received an acknowledgment of this proposition, in 
which we were given to understand that we would have a reasonable 
delivery of Elgin movements to enable us to maintain our business and 
prostro as representatives of the Elgin National Watch Company. 

During the past two weeks we haye received from you in deliveries 
and invoices $344.60, less G per cent, worth of goods, and during the 
present week not one cent's worth, 


BEPTEMBER 4, 1903. 


Since A 1 there has been established here a representative of 
C. G. Alford & Co., who are, I presume, the firm of “ national reputa- 
tion“ you referred to when here. This representative happens to be 


a brother of the New York agent of the Keystone Watch Case Company, 
Mr. Trevin. When this representative first came here he was accom- 
panied by C. G. Alford, who visited the retail dealers and circulated the 
report that there were to be several Pittsburg jobbers removed from 
the list of the watch companies. That he was after the watch busi- 
ness here, and would guarantee to fill orders for any grade of Elgin 
movements within three days. About the same time reports were 
circulated among our Pittsburg customers that wè were not allowed 
to sell any more Illinois movements or Wadsworth cases. We have 
not yet traced the source of this last report, but will. 

e do not C. G. Alford & Co. as being jobbers of “ national 
reputation,” and would welcome competition such as they afford, ordi- 
narily, but when they can come into our city and are given advantages 
to help them break into our trade it is unfair and malicious, and we 
do more than protest against it. 

The same can be said of advantages given to the Non-Retallin 
Company, who can supply the demand here for Elgin movements tha 
we do not get enough of to supply one retail store. 

We are simply playing at the watch business and pretending to be 
able to do what we do not now expect to be able to. We are dis- 
appointing our customers to whom we have sold cases and promised 
movements for, and thus creating trouble for ourselves t will 
be Msting in its results. 

This condition will not exist any longer, as we shall instruct our 

velers immediately under no circumstances to take any further 
orders for Elgin movements, and shall on October 1 notify our trade 
Sroa in our price list that we can accept no orders for Elgin 
watches. 

We are not going to sit here and say “thank you” to the Elgin 
National Watch Company or any other company for a few movements. 
We are not going to me dormant and old fossils waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, trying to satisfy those from whom we get or 
to whom we sell goods, if they can not be pleased by consistent and 
honorable treatment. 

We are going to sell goods that we can get and sball pursue the 
most ive puy hereafter in our business: and let our customers 
know what we ve to sell and why we sell them, and manage and 
mind our own business. 

If we had even done anything that was not consistent with a 
busin or that should in any manner be disagreeable to the ai n 
National Watch Com y, we could take their treatment more phil- 
osophically, but in view of the fact that we are men of sufficient 
egotism to warrant us in 9 that we can run a business success- 
fully, and know that our methods of doing business have been satis- 
factory generally to all with whom we had done business, either as 
debtors or creditors, we don't ei Sree to have our business hampered 
or success checked and accept dictation and treatment such as would 
not be warranted under any circumstances to any concern who pay 
their bills and are 8 repute. 

Yours, very > W. J. JOHNSTON. 


Exursir B. 


Tun WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
New York, June 24, 1903. 
Mr. W. J. JOHNSTON, Pittsburg. 
Dran Sm: Yours of yesterday, asking for the details of the conver- 
sation between Mr. Irv. Smith and myself, just received. In reply 


list 5 

and Mr. Smith said: “ Yes; they were put off to please you people, and 
other make, I re- 

id not compete with 


ther t a Boss case, because they made no case to com- 
pete with it, and that I felt if we gave up the Wadsworth case it 
would be a of considerable business to us. Mr. Smith looked me 
straight in the eyes, elevated his eyebrows, and very slowly replied, 


. 
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“Don't you think, Mr. Smith, that the loss of Elgin and Waltham 
movements would be the cause of a much greater loss of business to you 
than the loss of Wadsworth cases.” He then said, as near as I can 
remember, in the following words: “ We are not telling any man what 
he shall or shall not do in this matter. A great many of them we do 
not care what Hey do. When the time comes if they do not do the 
right thing they will be Groner Your concern is one of the very few 
that we would like to see do the right thing and get on the inside. 
There will be.a t many dropped, but I would like to see Johnston 
with us, and I give him credit for being smart enough to see how the 
thing is going. He is the man we want in your section and I am sur- 


prised that he has not seen how ee are going before this. I am 
anxious to see him when he comes to New York, and will drop him a 
letter to-night.” He then offered an apology for speakin: iness 


to me while on a vacation, said he had perhaps said too much, because 
be realized you were not a man to be dictated to, but added that you 
would make a big mistake if you went the wrong way. 

I think the Ray people will be in the combination. Both Stearns and 
Canfield say there is nothing doing so far as they are concerned, but 
their denial is not as emphatic as it might be. 

Very truly, yours, 
Dory A. SMITH. 


MORE EVIDENCE AGAINST THE WATCH TRUST. 


At a subsequent date, at my uest, Mr. Johnston furnished me with 
the following additional facts. print them here for the reason that 
Exhibit A, attached thereto, to wit: the letter from the Eigin Company 
dated July 29, 1903, and the circular which accompanied it, together 
with the other evidence in this case, is, I think, suficient to establish 
the existence of this trust to the entire satisfaction of any reasonable, 
fair-minded man. 


COPY OF LETTER OF W. J. JOHNSTON, OF PITTSBURG, PA. 


We offer in refutation of the statement made that no watch trust 
or 3 exists, the following proof and information at our 
command: 

On or about February 1, 1902, the Wholesale watch dealers of the 
United States were informed 5 and separately, bx the 
altham, ass., the Elgin 


American Waltham Watch Company, of 

National Watch Company, of vigin, Ill., thè Keystone Watch Case 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Crescent Watch Case Company, 
of Newark, N. J., that on and after that date the discounts from the 
list prices of their goods would 20 7% cent, with an additional dis- 
count of 6 per cent upon payment of the accounts on the 10th of the 
month following the deliveries and billing of goods to them. 

In addition, on soy. 1 and Januar thereafter all jobbers then 
in good 1 with these companies were to have a rebate of 
3 per cent in addition to the discounts previously mentioned. 

They were obliged to sell these goods to the retail trade at a dis- 
count of 10 per cent, and an additional discount of 6 per cent for cash 
paid for bills within thirty qays after date. 

The promulgation of these discounts by tke four companies named 
made a net reduction in the former profits made on these goods by the 
wholesale watch dealers of 14 per cent and more. 

At the same time printed lists of the names and locations of whole- 
sale watch dealers throughout the United States were issued by each 
one of these four companies and sent to the various firms included in 
these lists, recognizing them as being entitled to all the rights and 
8 of wholesale dealers and entitled to the discounts quoted 
a 


ve. 

Since that time there have been eleyen additional lists of wholesale 
dealers sent out by these four companies of which we submit here the 
four copies of the eleventh edition, that were issued February 1, 1903. 

The twelfth edition was issued on or about July 1, 1903, and, as a 
short time previous to that date this firm had been blacklisted by the 
association, we did not come into possession of a set of these lists. 

The list prices quoted of El and Waltham watch movements 
were identically the same by both companies for each size and grade 
of movement, and each company made a duplicate in size and grade of 
each other's movements. 

On or about July 1, 1903, a notice was issued, in most cases verbally, 
by at least one agent of the four companies, to the wholesale dealers, 
in which they were required thereafter to bill on separate billheads, 
goods made by the four members of the combination. In our case this 
notice was served oy a representative of the Elgin National Watch 
Company, who act as a representative at the same time for the 
combination. 

We assumed that we would be permitted to send a circular to our 
customers notifying them of this ruling, and had the circulars printed 
for that purpose. Before mailing them we submitted a copy of them 
to the Elgin National Watch Company. (See Exhibit A.) The reply 
received from the Elgin National Watch 88 headquarters in 
Chicago, dated July 20, 1903, gave explicit directions as to what we 
might do, but we were not permitted to issue the circulars. 

We submit, further, a letter from New York, dated September 23, 
written to us by Robbins & Appleton, the selling agents for the Wal- 
tham Watch 988 in which we are advised, and the advice under- 
lined, that our best Interest would lie in standing by the two old-line 
aning the Waltham and Elgin watch companies. (See 


companies, me: 
Exhibit B.) 

In the statement issued by the Waltham Watch company and printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, it is stated that there is a foreign syndi- 
cate attempting to regain the ground lost by them in the United States. 
To anyone acquainted witn the watch business of this country, so far 
as it relates to the products of the Elgin and Waltham watch companies, 
this statement will sound very queer, because the importation of 
watches to the United States from abroad to the extent of at least 95 
per cent are not of the character and style that enter into competition 
with the Elgin and Waltham products, and this matter is easily deter- 
mined on investigation in the proper quarters, namely, the importing 
watch firms of the United States. s 

The goods brought into this country from abroad are almost wholly 
23 cheap goods, averaging in value about $1, or are very fine goods of 
a character that are not made and can not be made by the Waltham 
and Elgin watch companies. The latter class of goods are mainly very 
fine hand-made timepieces or Mga ee watches, such as chronographs 
and repeater chronographs, in which there is uired a skill in hand 
work that has never been developed in the United States. 

Fifteen years ago the Waltham Watch Company undertook to make 
this character of goods, but abandoned the effort after a short ex 
rience. It is an acknowledged fact that can not be denied by either the 
Waltham or Elgin watch companies that watch making in their facto- 
ries is dependent mainly on their machine shops, and not on watch- 


makers, and that they have such perfected automatic machines that 
hardly say part of the making of the material that enters into the 
watch is done by hand labor, The ensembling of the parts is usually 
done by female labor, and the only really important and high-priced 
labor is that of the finishers and adjusters. 

We will not state with any . but it is our belief that not 
more than 10 per cent of the labor of either the Elgin or Waltham 
factories is engaged in the finishing and adjustment of these watches. 
In fact, it is beyond question that not more than 25 per cent, and i poe 
sibly a very much smaller proportion, of the products of the Waltham 
and Elgin com ies are adjusted movements. 

We wish to lay particular stress on the allegation, which is a reflec- 
tion on the first-class retail jewelers, that Swiss watches are bought 
without trade-marks or 5 characteristics for the purpose of 
extorting large profits from the public and deceiving buyers as to the 
quality of goods purchased. It is a well-established practice of the 
Waltham and Elgin watch companies to produce watches differing from 
their regular lines, made without any trade-mark or distinguishing 
characteristics that will identify them as Waltham or Elgin watches, 
engraved with special names or with the name of the jeweler enameled 
on the dials and engraved on the plates and in no manner distinguished 
as Waltham or El watches. This practice is usually with the better 
grades of watches, and the jewelers who sell these special watches do it 
on their reputation and not on the reputation of the manwacturer. 
The wholesale agents of the combination are encouraged by the combi- 
nation to push the business of these special movements without trade- 
marks or distinguishing characteristics, and the Waltham and Elgin 
watch companies derive a ares part of their business from this source. 

I submit to your view a Waltham watch of their highest grade, which 
has no trade-mark or distinguishing characteristic to identify it as a 
Waltham watch. This watch is on as an E. Howard & Co. 
watch, and has been made in the Waltham watch factory within the 
past three years. ; 

The E. Howard Watch Company was the makers of the finest Ameri- 
can watches ever made and earned their reputation. They failed and 
ceased to exist in 1898, and one of the assignees or receivers is now 
an important official in the watch combination. 

I submit herewith a booklet of Howard watches, on the second to the 
last page of which are prices of Howard watches that are the minimum 

rices at which the retail jeweler is permitted to sell them. The 
highest-priced watch is $150. 
submit further a price list which is the authorized price list of the 
combination. On page 7 is described the 16s. Maximus at 0, 
which must be sold to the retail jeweler at $42.30 and which cost the 
wholesale dealer $36.47. This movement, fitted in an extra heavy 
14-carat gold case, can be sold by the wholesale dealer for $75. 
Therefore, if this movement did not have the Waltham trade-mark or 
any distinguishing feature to identify it as a Waltham watch, a mini- 
mum selling price of $150 might be set on it to encourage some retail 
jewelers to bunco some unsuspecting buyer out of 100 per cent profit. 

Mr. Fitch and Mr. Robbins belittle and depreciate their watches when 
they state that 5 Pty in watches should be made from 
the public by the retail watch dealer, because he had to guarantee them 
so long as he lives. Further, it is stated that week after weck, month 
after month, the wearer expects to have it 1 compared with 
standard, adjusted, etc. The rule in the retail watch business is to 
guarantee a watch for one year, except against breakage. Charges for 
breakage are made at all times excepting mainsprings the first year, 
and after that the responsibility of the watchmaker ends. We have too 
good an opinion of the Waltham and Elgin watches to think that they 
peqana regulating, adjusting, etc., weekly and monthly, and if this 
opinion of Messrs. Fitch and Robbins is an honest expression, then they 
have depreciated the character of their goods in a manner that If done 
by others would excite their utmost indignation. 

The Waltham company do not have to use the inducement to sell 
their watches in England that they state is necessary to be done in new 
fields, as they have been established in the Engli market for man 
years past as strongly as in the American market, and do more busi- 
ness in England than any other watch company in the world. They 
meet their competition without any advantage, as the foreign manufac- 
turers have the same advantage in England that the Waltham com- 
pany have there, but can not compete with them in the United States 
owing to the advantage of the American manufacturers in the tariff. 

In the summer of 1903 the writer visited Mr. Fitch in Waltham, and 
at that time the statement was made by Mr. Fitch that they were mak- 
Ing and exporting 10-size movements at $2 each, and making a profit 
on them. At that time the wholesale dealers of the United States 
were paying the Waltham Watch Company $3.65 net for the same class 
of movement. Mr. Fitch stated futher in the same interview that if 
the watch business became depressed the Waltham company could make 
watches and sell them at a price that would make a profit for them and 
put every independent manufacturer out of business. The production 
of the Waltham factory, according to their statement, is one watch a 
day for every employee, and if this is true, and it’ no doubt is, the 
Waltham Watch Company's profits are so enormous that they can cut 
the present prices of thcir products in two and still have one of the 
most profitable institutions in the world. 

This statement is made with all due respect to the officials of the 
Waltham and Elgin watch companies, and we can not speak too highly 
of the talent, energy, and progressiveness of these companies that 
have bullt up the watch business to a standard which should be 
the wonder of the world. We deplore, however, their selfishness 
in not giving the people of the United States the same considera- 
tion that they have to the pene of England and other forelgn coun- 
tries, and not recegnizing the right that their own countrymen have, 
to get as much for their dollar as the people of other countries have. 
We regret that they should sacrifice any of the respect due to them by 
their alliance with the Keystone and Crescent watch-case companies, 
and allow these case companies to intimidate and blackmail the whole- 
sale watch dealers of the United States in the effort to stile compe- 
tition on watch cases, and extort millions of dollars from the publie in 
the scheme to sell their movements in Keystone (James Boss) and 
Crescent watch cases at extortionate prices. 

W. J. JOHNSTON, 
President of The W. J. Johnston Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Exureit A. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 
Chicago, July 29, 1903. 
Mr. W. J. JOHNSTON, 
Fifth Avenue and Market Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Dran Sin: We are in receipt of your letter of July 28 inclosing a 
copy of the circular you purpose issuing. 1 doubt the advisability of 
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sending out a circular to your trade on this subject, particularly as 
we do not want to have the trade to construe your meaning as though 
it is a command of the manufacturers. As a matter of fact, it is the 


desire of the jobbing trade that the dating of bills should be discon- 
tinued, and the manufacturers are simply givin their moral support. 

I inclose you a copy of a circular as issu by one of the Jobbing 
houses not for general distribution, but simply to give to traveling men 
to show the customers. This would seem a better way than to issue, 
as you propose doing, a circular to the general trade. 

ery truly, yours, 
G. V. DICKINSON, 
General Agent. 


[Copy of circular issued to traveling men.] 

From this date we must insist that all Elgin and Waltham move- 
ments, Keystone and Crescent cases, appear on a separate bill, and no 
other goods but the above shall appear in this bill. The terms must 
be marked plainly 6 per cent thirty days, and also the letter“ W” 
must appear in the terms, so that when our bookkeepers post this bill 
it will show on our ledger that it is watches. No other terms but 
these must be given to ane. of our customers. 

There shall be absolutely no dating, nor shall there be any consign- 
ment of the above goods to anyone. All remittances and settlements 
must be made direct to Company, and no traveling man will in 
the future be allowed to make settlement of any of our customers’ 
accounts. 

There shall be no memorandum goods of the above makes left on 
memorandum by you to any of our customers. 

The above rules we must insist upon, to take effect at once, and if 
any deviation is made it will be at the penalty of the offender losing 
his position with this ne 

You are well aware of the fact that the above movements and cases 


are leaders in this country, and the demand for these goods is growing 
so large that your customers will fully realize the advisability of a 
system of this kind, so that in the future there shall never any 


trouble about dating bills. 

There shall be no season settlements nor anything of that kind, and 
if a customer's account runs over thirty days from the date of the 
delivery of the goods he shall not be entitled to any cash discounts on 
any of the above makes. Please acknowledge receipt of this letter. 

Yours, very truly, 


COMPANY, 


EXHIBIT B. 


5 ROBBINS & APPLETON, 

AGENTS AMERICAN WALTHAM WatcH Co., WALTHAM, Mass., 

New York, September 23, 1903. 

Dear Mr. JouNsTON: I presume that you will not have an oppor- 
tunity to be here before the lst day of October, and I will therefore 
write what I desired to say to you verbally. I have talked with Major 
Appleton in regard to my interview with g a week ago, and he in- 
orses the views ex . These are also Mr. Fitch’s views. You 
sald that you would leave a certain question to us. Our answer is that 
we are convinced your best interests lle in standing by the two old-line 
companies. I think I made myself perfectly clear, so that a repetition 
of my arguments will be unnecessary. The more I think over the mat- 
ter the more I feel that you will be making no mistake in following the 
recommendation which I made to you. 

According to our records, your account with us during the present 
month is in excess of $5,600 so far, and wi a day or two we will 
make you another genn 

On October 1 we will list 19 J. Vanguard and 19 J. Crescent Street 
movements, as well as 21 J. The Vanguard 23 J. will be continued. 
For some time past there has been a movement on the part of several 
chief inspectors to dispense with some of the cap jewels, and I inclose 
herewith a copy of a notice recently issued by the chief inspector of 
the time service on the Canadian Pacific Railway expressing his views. 
Other prominent inspectors in this country are taking the matter up 
actively. I can not at this writing give you the complete description 
of the 19 J., but I will send it as soon as it is received from the fac- 
tory, which will be in a day or two. The revised prices will be as 
follows: 
18s. and 16s. Vanguard, 23 J 
18s. Vanguard, 214 
188. Vanguard, 19 J 
Crescent Street, 21 J 
Crencent:Rtreet, . een 


All of these will be made in both hunting and open face. I trust this 
notice will reach you in season to be incorporated in your forth- 
coming price list. Please accept the information in strict confidence 
pending our formal notice to the trade on the ist of the month. We 
are receiving a few hunting Vanguard 19 J. and will be glad to supply 
you with some of these in anticipation of the general demand for them 
when the prices are increased. 

I would be obliged if you would let me hear from you in reference to 
all of the foregoing matters at your earliest convenience. 

Cordially, yours, 


Mr. W. J. JOHNSTON. 


J. R. GLEASON. 


A PROMINENT NEW YORK JEWELER WRITES TO THE PRESIDENT OF THR 
UNITED STATES COMPLAINING OF THE EXACTIONS OF THE WATCH 
TRUST. 


whe following Is a copy of a letter written by a prominent New 

York jobber to the President of the United States, complaining of the 
watch trust. It contains much valuable information on this subject: 
New Tonk, April E, 1906. 
President THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
. Honorep Sin: Will you kindly permit me to bring to your notice a 
few facts in connection with the much-discussed “American watch 
trust? I will endeavor to be brief and write only of those circum- 
stances, for the truth and reliability of which I can personally vouch, 
as affect the trade and the purchasing public. 

The Waltham and the Elgin watch-movement manufacturers, the 
Keystone and the Crescent watch-case manufacturing companies have 
of late years been nerally known as the “watch trust” and are 
designated as the “ Big Four.” This combine was formed on the pre- 
text of a community of interests, but in fact for the purpose of con- 
trolling the American watch industry and of destroying all competi- 
tion and competitors. 


The product of this trust is sold to a few exclusive jobbers or 
wholesale dealers throughout the country, who, in their turn, sell it 
again to the retail merchant or storekeeper. It is no easy matter to 
become a “ jobber,” as the terms and exactions are harsh and arbitrary, 
and only such firms are selected as are e by all four companles. 
The profits made by the dealer are really small, netting him between 
10 and 12 per cent only—in fact, not more than half that amount if 
he reckons the interest on the capital invested. 

Now, these dealers are harassed by a number of very humiliating 
conditions and penalties, while the “combine” retains the privil 
of treating them just as they please. Thus the dealer is forced to 
accept whatever goods they choose to send him, ordered or not ordered. 
Each dealer has to take his share, pro rata, whether he wants to or 
not, and as often as they choose to send it. I have known some of 
the larger dealers to carry as many as 10,000 to 20,000 watch move- 
ments, all d for (for the trust's terms are cash). These they have 
been for into accepting against their wishes. Their unwillin 
acquiescence was due to fear of offending the trust and being“ dropp: 
off the list,“ for to offend one of the Big Four means to offend all, and 
if one of the concerns cuts the jobber off, then he is summarily cut 
off by all four. They simply suddenly drop him and know him no 


protection given to the watch trust under the Dingley bill has most 
nesi — ed. It has not berefited anyone but the stockholders of 
“ Big Four.” 


The former McKinley tariff afforded . as was proved 
by trade experience and official statistics. e increased tariff duties 
on watches, as provided by the Dingley tariff bill, was intended ex- 
ressly to prevent the importation of watches of foreign make, whereas 
n fact it entirely failed in this respect. It has closed this market to 
only the poorer class of watches, while it has largely increased it for 
those of a better grade and higher class, exactly the opposite of what 
was intended. Under the McKinley bill the tarif was 25 per cent on 
all; to-day the Dingley bill imposes a 25 per cent ad valorem—extra a 
specific duty on movements of $0.35 on those of T jewels, $0.50 on 
thone of 11 jewels, $0.75 on those of 15 jewels, $1.25 on 
jewels, $3 on those above 17 jewels. 

Also, extra, another specific duty of 40 per cent on all cases, irre- 
spective of what metal. The cheaper the watch the greater the pa 
centage of duty, in some classes reaching as high as 80 per cent, while a 
general average would be from 45 per cent to 50 per cent. The specifie 
duties are really an imposition on the American public, and were spe- 
cially granted to satisfy the watch trust. 

Mr. President, I do not stand alone in respectfully submitting these 
facts to you and in hoping to secure your interest and help in getting 
these abuses righted. - 

I beg to remain, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


WILLIAM COOPER, 


ose of 17 


DIFFICULTIES WHICH HAVE BEEN ENCOUNTERED HERETOFORE IN AN AT- 
TEMPT TO GET AN OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION OF THIS TRUST. 


One or two letters were presented by my colleague [Mr. BOUTELL], 
written by retall watch dealers, in which these dealers express them- 
selyes as being satisfied with the watch combination, and they also 
say they consider the methods adopted by the trust to be beneficial to 
the retail dealers; and my colleague submits these letters as conclusive 
upon this phase of the question. . 

I have here in my ession a petition, signed by 208 retail jewelers, 

rotesting against ese very conditions. This petition was circu- 
ated in the county seats of many counties and in nearly all the States 
about a year ago. It fairly represents the feeling of retail jewelers 
throughout the scant. 

I here print the petition which was so signed. I have the original 
in my possession. 

COPY OF PETITION. 

“To the Elgin National Watch Company, Waltham Watch Company, 
Keystone Watch Case Company, Crescent Watch Case Company, 
Philadelphia Watch Case Company, known as the ‘ Big Four Watch 
Trust of America.’ 

“ GENTLEMEN: It has come to our notice that you have formed a 
trust and have already commenced the practice of many trusts—the de- 
struction of legitimate competition. his we consider un-American 
and an injustice to the business interests of our country. 

“We go on record in stating that in our belief the best interests of 
the poopie throughout the country are best served through the means 
of legitimate competition, and that any combination of capital, * gen- 
tlemen’s a ment,’ or ‘community of interests" between corpora- 
tions for the direct purpose of 8 should be checked in their 
infancy before they succeed in destroying . competition. 

“All wholesale merchants should be permitted to carry kindred com- 
petitive lines, a condition best suited to them and best suited to the 
retailer, thus affording us the opportunity to purchase of our jobbers the 


varied products of all watch manufacturers, giving each an equal 
1 = — competitive market, legitimate competition’ being the 
life o e. 


“We 5 protest against the illegitimate competition forced 
upon us by the advertising of certain concerns, and urge that at an 
early date you show your good will toward the retail jeweler by 
regulating the matter of par amet of your product at such a mini- 
mum re as to insure to the retail jeweler a fair chance in competi- 
tion and a fair margin on his investment. 

“An early compliance in that particular will be appreciated. 

“In the spirit of fairness to the wholesale merchants whom you re- 
tired from your shipping lists February 1, 1905, because they had the 
moral courage to refuse your demands, viz, that they discontinue the 
buying and selling of all makes of movements and cases other than the 
product of your trust, we earnestly petition that these said jobbers be 
reinstated on your shipping lists at an early date. 
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“We also take up the cause of the wholesale merchants whom you 
have retained on your Sree megs and who through your trust meth- 


ods have been forced to their competitive lines and agree to 

buy and sell only such movements eases as are manufactured by 
your trust. This we consider an act in restraint of trade and there- 
‘ore an injury to our mutual Interests. 

“We have long since recognized ga iaa Aaa À in the manufacture 
and sale of 0-size movements, and believe that the additional price 
you have received on this particular size movement more than com- 
pensated you for your extra expense in producing it. We therefore re- 
quest that at an early date you reduce the price of movements 
80 as to compare more favorably with the cost of 6-size movements, 
the difference in price between these two unfair to the trade 
and the people generally. 

“Most respectfully submitted.” 

(SIGNED BY 208 RETAIL JEWELERS.) 

This petition, with its 208 signatures, was brought to the attention 
of the watch combination without — NA result. 

The petition was then submitted by William H. Wagner, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Ligh President and to the Commissioner of 8 and in 
order to show that over a year a 8 matter was brought to the 
attention of this Administration I rint the reply Bs the Commis- 

retail ers. 


ose out 


sioner of Corporations to the petition e of the 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
Bunrau OF CORPORATIONS, 
Washington, Lag 4. 4, 1905. 
Wikka H. WAGNER, Esq, 
29 Buclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sin: Your letters of the 29th ultimo to the President — a . — the 
Commissioner of Corporations, inclosing petition = various watch 
— and letter to retail jewelers, aad complain ing of vastiaint 6 of 

n the watch business, were received is on — 

In reply allow me to inform 3 that this matter, so far as set forth 

in said letter and accompanying a papers, seama to de a complaint for 


The Buerau, however, is interes in ascertaining methods 3 
bination, and the information furnished b you will be added to the the 
material now on hand here. I desire n to express my thanks 
for your courtes on furnishing the same. 


8 HERBERT Knox SMITH, 
ox 
Acting Commissioner. 


The jewelers interested then brought the matter to the attention of 
the Department of Justice and recefyed the following reply: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1905. 
Mr. WX. H. WAGNER, . 
29 Euclid ON 3 Ohio. 

Sin: The Department is in receipt of n 

complaining of an alleged 2 ventas trust, J but stating no specific fa 


in support of your 83 
The machine e Government can not be put in motion in 

matters of this d upon the bare statement that the law has been 

violated. 
7. W. A. Dax, 

Acting Attorney-General. 

propose to again present this petition to the Department of Justice 

PEA e with. the fa and data I have collected, and to ask that this 

most infamous of all the combinations in restraint of trade be investi- 

gated, even if the investigation and the subsequent p demon- 
strate the necessity for tariff revisien. 

DIFFICULTIES IN OBTAINING INFORMATION FROM THE PRESENT ADMINIS- 
TRATION WHEN THE INFORMATION FURNISHED WOULD SHOW NECES- 
SITY FOR TARIFF REVISION. 

The Waltham 2 while protesting that only the cheaper 
des are exported— the kind for which there is no sale in this coun- 
= most strenuous ods to their ts _ 


our ports had been warned either Treasury 
or by the Waltham Company to be on the look aut for watches 
1y th rea The following correspondence shows how enthusias- 


tically e Treasury Department has entered into this miserable subter- 
fuge, And b ow this. 8 is acting in —— oes with the 
watch trust in order 


keep American citizens fro 1 deg ing American 
e 


same 
In spite of the efforts of the Secretary of the Treasury to prevent it, I 
obtained a popr of the Waltham letter from the collector of one of our 
ports and I inserted it in the body of my speech, and for that 
reason do not reproduce it here. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

ashington, D. O., Tori 23. 25, 1908. 

Hon. NEVADA N. STRANAHAN, 


Collector of the United | States 8 Service, 
Port of New York City, N. Y. 
Dran SIR: About 


d rete ago a Hae t of merchandise, 
ex. steamship Philadelph man watch move- 
ments, Doke 12197, 83 68781, ae as 8 

signed to C. A. Keene, 180 Broadway, New York City. I am a 
that a protest was made by the Waitha: pany and 
turned as dutiable 1,209 altham watch movements on the 
that the same were of “American manufacture advanced in value. — 
improved in condition since exportation from the United States.“ I 
am advised that the protest was filed with you against the above 1,209 
—— watch movements — the Waltham company and that the 

me was supported by affida Please send me copy of the protest 
and d the affidavits in support thereof; also advise me as to the fees for 


making the same, and I will remit, or, if . ment 
In advance, please wire — at my expense amount for ng the 
copies soa I will remit at once. 

Yours, truly, - HENRY T. RAINEY. 

UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, PORT or New YORK, 

April 25, 1906. 
Hon. Henry T. Raryey, M. 
House of Representatives, ashington, D. 0. 


Sin: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of you communication of April 
24, requesting that a mn Walt the protest which you understand was 
lod by the American eg Pal . — Ba remy and also of the 
affidavits in support thereof, in ag ore on of Waltham 
watches, ex. steamship Phiiadetphia, 1 Ar O å. ne, 180 Broadway, 
New York City, be forwarded to you. 

Your letter has been forwarded to the Secretary of the N 
with a request for instructions in the matter, and as soon as su 
— — is recelyed from him immediate action will be taken by this 
office. 

Yours, respectfully, J. CONELY, 
Special 8 Collector. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR, House = —— aa U. pi een: 
aa. m, D. prit 
Hon. NEVADA N. STRANAHAN, * 
Collector United States Customs Service, 
Hort of New York, New York City, N. F. 

Dran Str: Referring again to our correspondence with reference to 
certified copies of the protest and affidavits in su support thereof, filed 
by certain watch interests with you, on account of which a shipment 
of watches to C. A. Keene, of New York, was held up in your office, I 
desire to say that you have not yet advised me whether you can furnish 
me — the copies in question. Yor wrote me several days ago wae 

had 7 the matter to the 8 of the Treasury. I a 
nvestigat the matter * as a Member o Copi and would like 
to have copies at as earl te as possible. If I can hot have them, I 
Would like also to know at as early a date as possible. 

ours, 


truly, 
Henry T. RAINEY. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, Port or New YORK, 


May 7, 1906. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

conf a ms letter Ka April 9 a and nels 2 reply 
from the Treasury S a boty on for copies 
of the affidavits and 8 lodged wi th Rg ove . — 
to an im tion of watches by C. A. Bang of New ro 

I beg state — . — Iam — = 4 55 you the desired information, 
for the reason that the Department do not feel that Ke can with pro- 
priety = thorize — to supply oben same. 


Yours, respec 
Special Deputy Collector. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR, 3 OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ashington, D. C., May 2, 1906. 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, woke D. C. 


Sim: Please advise me whether you have been advised the Ameri- 
can Waltham Watch Company directly, or th any of their agents 
or ed any other American watch com y y or through any of 

— — to be on the lookout for American-made watch moye- 
2 upon while abroad by "adding Swiss dials or in some 
— inna way Have you been requested by any watch company, or their 
agents, to notify the collectors at the various ports to look out for 
American-made watch movements improved up, and therefore dutia- 
bens Can you send me copies of such letters o ‘advice from any watch 
pany? I am looking up the question of the reimportation of 
yesin mate S, cularly the question of the reimportation 
of American-made watches. 


Yours, truly, Henry T. Ratxnx. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrien . — ae ele 
Washington, May x 
Hon. HENRY T. a 


House of bern ente United States, Washington, D. O. 

Pi — In ete — 8 letter of the 2d instant in which you request 

with copies of letters received from certain American 

watch N relative to the importation of watches made by them 

have the honor to state that information of the 

— —.— referred ‘3 is eonsidered as confidential by the Department 
and can not pn Peas be disclosed. 

Respee y. 

5 L. M. Saw, Secretary. 


The following letter I sent to the collectors of 1 all our ports, 
believing that the Secretary of the Treasury would refuse to furnish 
the desired information. attach some of the i — which show 
how completely this Administration indorses the me by which the 
watch trust attempts to make the law 55 

I wrote to the collectors a week before I wrote to the 8 of 
the E Tto rekis to order that they could not be directed by the Depart- 
— to r furnish me with the information I desired. The 

this course is fully demonstrated. The nearer you get to 
the AS Administration the stronger the determination is ee 
fes to give out no information that will show the necessity for 
tariff! revision. The answer of the collector, which contained a copy 
of the Waltham letter, is reproduced in my speech. * 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
House OP REPRESENTATIVES, H. S., 
Washington, D. C. April 24. 1906. 


re 
tor United States Custom Service, Port of Les ag pa 
Los Angeles. Cal. 
Dear Sm: I am advised that the Waltham Watch Company, ant 
E some other American watch com ies, have notified you 
the lookout for Waltham watches ported te CA. Khana. ot 
New York; also advising you that these American-made watches have 


8 c. 


1906. 
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American watch com 
ow what your fees are and ji will 


Yours, truly, HENRY T. RAINEY. 


STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF THE COLLECTOR, 
Portland, Oreg., April 30, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY T. RAINEY, = 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your communica- 
tion of the 24th instant in regard to the importation of certain watches 
manufactured by the Waltham Watch Company, and in answer thereto 
beg to inform you that no such importations have been made at this 
port, but this office has been instructed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to assess duty on watches manufactured by this company which 
have been exported and returned with certain improvements. ou, no 
doubt, can obtain the information desired from the honorable the See- 


UNITED 


retary of the Treasury, to whom the letter from the Waltham Watch 
ae was addressed. LLP 
1 y, . 


ATTERSON 
Collector of Customs. 
UNITED States CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
PORT or 8 ba a ae: 
Hon. HENRY T. RAINEY zà 4 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: In answer to your letter of the 24th instant rding the 
Waltham Watch Company et al., I beg to say this office — had no 
letters from any firm direct, but did receive a copy of a letter of Rob- 
bins & Appleton, agents of the American Waltham Watch Company, of 
No. 21 Maiden Lane, New York City, dated April 2, 1906, to the Bon- 
orable Secretary of the Treasury, which was forwarded here with De- 
3 ce ADL 42, 1906, Sor anr N 5 1 be abi 

ou apply ecretary o e Treasury, you w. able 
to E the information desired. am 

Respectfully, W. H. BrapisxH, 
Special Deputy Collector. 


UNITED Srarrs CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Port or New ORLEANS, LA., 


April 26, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY T. RAINEY, 
Committee on Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: In reply to your letter of the 24th instant, I beg to state 
that the information relative to reimported American watches came 
from the Treasury Department, and you can doubtless obtain a copy 
thereof on ot nema to the hono Secretary of the Treasury. 


fully, 
š HENRY MCCALL, Collector. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
PORT OF CHICAGO, 
April 26, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY T. Rarxey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Sm: I am in receipt of yours of the 24th instant, making myo 
avhether we had received any communication from the Waltham atch 
Company, or other American watch com es, in regard to the Ameri- 
can-made watches that were being and improved abroad and 
returned to this country. 

We have had no communication from the Waltham Watch Company, 
nor from any of the other watch companies, but our attention has been 
called by the Secretary of the Treasury to the reported reimportation of 
such watches, and we are cautioned in regard to the same. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Wu. PENN NIXON, 
Collector of Customs. 


CUSTOMS SERVICE, OFFICE OF THE COLLECTOR, 
pril 26, 


Detroit, Mich., A 1906. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 

Committee on Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sin: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication of the 24th 
Instant relative to the return of American-made watches to the United 
States after the same have been advanced in value abroad, and in reply 
would inform you that this matter has been made the subject of cor- 
respondence between the honorable Secretary of the Treasury and this 


office. 
Respectfully, Jonx B. WHELAN, Collector. 


CUSTOMS Servicn, OFFICE OF THE-COLLECTOR, 

Toledo, Ohio, April 26, 1906. 

Hon. Henny T. Rarney, M. C., Washington, D. d. 
Sır: I have your letter of the 24th instant relative to American 
watches imported after having been improved abroad, and I to state 
that we have had no correspondence with the Waltham or other com- 
spany upon the subject. We have had, however, instructions relative 
thereto from the Secretary of the Treasury, with citations from manu- 
facturers’ correspondence, waLa it is assumed, would be available to 


ou through the Departmen 
¥ Respectfully, Jos. C. BONNER, Collector, 


UNITED STATES Customs SERVICE, 
Port of Boston, Mass., May 1, 1906. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of date April 28, 1906, further 
in regard to the question of watches. 

In reply, I would state that I do not feel at libe to make public 
office without direct au- 


GEORGE H. LYMAN, Collector, 


cor: mdence from importers to 
tunity fiom the Department 
Respectfully, yours, 


| protest against a reduction of the tariff. 


Customs SERVICE, OFFICE or THE COLLECTOR, 
San Diego, Cal., May 1}, 1906. 


Hon. Henry T. Rarxgy, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Respectfully Halbert 3 to P prd aele of April 24, 1900, requestin, 
s ol 


certain information from t ce relative to the Waltham Wate 
Company, I have the honor to respectfully refer you to the honorable 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Yours, respectfully, F. W. Barnes, Collector. 
CONTEMPTIBLE METHODS EMPLOYED BY THE ELGIN COMPANY IN THB 
PRESENT CONTROVERSY. 


The Watch Workers’ Union, No. 6961, of the American Federation of 
Labor, have been persuaded by the Elgin company to adopt resolutions 
protesting against the reduction of the tariff on watches or parts of 
watches, my colleague [Mr. BOUTELL] has caused the same to be 

rinted in the Recorp. One of the meanest things the watch trust 
as done in this controversy is to induce this labor union to pass 
this resolution. It is to be hoped that the watch workers of Elgin 
will yet have the courage to reconsider thelr action and repudiate the 
doctrine announced in these resolutions, so contrary to the fundamental 
doctrine upon which labor o izations must stand. 

I think I can best answer these resolutions by, printing bere a letter 
written to the secretary of this union by Mr. T. F. Monaban, of this 
city, who has been a prominent union man himself, and who has given 
much time to the consideration of these questions. Ile kindly sent me 
a copy of a letter written by him to the secretary of the Elgin Watch 
Workers’ Union. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2}, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, House of Representatives, 

Dean Bin: After reading the resolutions adopted by the watch 
workers of Elgin, III., protesting against any reduction of the tariff 
on watches, I was constrained to p nt out some of the iniquities and 
absurdities of our protection policy in a letter which I addressed 
them, a copy of which I inclose herewith, believing it will interest you. 


. T. F. MONAHAN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2}, 1906. 


Mr. J. W. LEGATE, 
Secretary Watch Workers’ Union, Elgin, Ill. 

Dear Sm: I have read with profound astonishment, indignation, 
and sorrow the following communication which you sent to Hon. 
II. S. BOUTELL, the acc ted champion of the watch trust in Congress: 

“Whereas, attempts have been made by certain Members of Congress 

on watches, which action would, in our opinion, 
be extremely ental to the watch industry of this country: 
Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the Watch Workers’ Union, No. 6961, American 
Federation of Labor, enters an emphatic protest against any removal 
or reduction of the tariff on watches or parts of watches and requests 
you to work and vote against the same.“ 

watch workers should concern themselves to maintain the 
tarif on watches, which compels their fellow-workers to pay the 
watch trust twice as much for a watch as it offers it to foreigners, 
is beyond human comprehension. If their wages were determined by 
the price of watches there would be some sense in their emphatic 
But the price of watches 
as no more to do with a watch worker’s wages than the color of 
the dial with the watch's ability to keep time. If proof were needed 
to show that the price of watches has nothing to do with the price 
of labor and that a protective tariff does not benefit labor, it is 3 
supplied by the same watch workers’ union, which in August, 1808, 
submitted the following statement of grievances to the Elgin National 

ate ompany : 

“ Whereas The price of ry etn ny | and finishing watches under 

these conditions has been cut to a point where we can not make living 


wages; an 

“Whereas we know the company bas been actuated in the past by 

kindly feel for its arc arog which has been shown by eee 

and unsolicited subscriptions to the aid fund for sick and deceased 
operatives, and also in many other ways: Therefore be it 

e company be informed of the 

of affairs at the factory, and see if our 


“ Resolved, That the president of 
present unhappy co’ n 

rievances can not be peaceably adjusted on the common ground of 
justice and fair dealing. 

Here we have, then, in 1898, one year after the passage of the 
Dingley Act, which gave the Elgin National Watch Company a special 
duty on imported watch movements in addition to the ad valorem duty 
which it already enjoyed, complaining that they could not make living 
wages under the conditions imposed upon them, and addressing them- 
selves to their employers, not in the dignified and defiant spirit of 
freemen demanding their rights. but in the obsequious and condescend- 
ing tone of mendicants soliciting alms. It is to that kindly feelin 
which nad ee their masters in the past to subscribe to the fun 
for sick and deceased operatives that they appealed for an increase of 


wager: 

t would indeed be laughable, were it not for the physical, mental 
and moral deterioration caused by this iniquitous system, to behold 
men at one time complaining that they are not receiving living wages 
and at another time protesting against any modification oft the economic 
system which has ucei them to this deplorable condition. 

And yet, in the face of this public confession of virtual uperism, 
Mr. BOUTELL has the unblushing effrontery to boast that “they are 
among the best paio; the most intelligent, and best-educated mechanics 
in the State of Illinois, and, I think, anywhere in the world, unless it 
be the Waltham employees, who are fully as good.” 

If men who declare that they can not earn living wages are the best 
paid and most in’elligent, what must be the condition of the worst 
paid and most ignorant? If the tariff on watches protected watch 
workers a st low wages, why is it that they appear before the 
world as ars, their protected employers to give them 
living wages? This bitter and humiliating experience of the watch 
workers of Elgin, III., ought to convince them t their interests and 

interest of the wa trust are not identical, but antagonistic. 
It is to the interest of the watch trust to buy labor cheap, to the inter- 
est of the watch workers to sell it dear. t a tariff on watches is 
for the benefit of those who sell watches and buy labor is clear enough, 
but how it is for the benefit of those who sell labor aud buy watches is 
not so clear, The assumption that a system of taxation which en- 


to remove the dw 
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hances the price of what workers must buy and diminishes the price 
of what they must sell is to their benefit is qa as valid, and not more 


so, than the assumption that a system that increased the price of labor 
and diminished the price of goods is for the benefit of those who buy 
labor and sell goods. 

Yet we never hear of employers of labor clamoring for a tariff on 
foreign workmen or for a removal of the duty on foreign goods. On 
the contrary, we find them offering every inducement in the shape of 
false promises of high wages and short hours to foreign laborers to 
come to this country for the very purpose of reducing the wages of 
American workmen by their competition for jobs. 

And yet it is these very men who, under the hypocritical pretense 
of benfiting labor, clamor loudest for protective tariffs. It requires 
no special ability, however, to detect the perfidy of their pretences and 
the selfishness of their motives, nor more than ordinary economic knowl- 
edge and political intelligence to recognize the truth that it is com- 
petition in the labor market and not competition in the goods market 
which determine wages In all protected industries. 

If the price of a watch worker’s labor was determined by the price 
of watches, there would be no need for a watch worker's union. Tt is 
clearly to the interest of those who sell labor and buy gocds to have 
the price of labor high and the price of goods low, for the more they 
get for their labor and the less they pay for their goods the better 
off they are. To increase the price of goods Is to diminish the amount 
which a worker can get for a given amount of labor. Therefore, to 
increase the price of goods which workers must buy Is to reduce the 

rice of their labor. For instance, a laborer can buy a suit of clothes 
P „ Say, $10, the price of a week's labor. If that price is increased 
to $20 by an increase of tariff duties, the laborer would now have to 
ive two week's labor Instead of one for the same suit of clothes. Is 
t not clear that, so far as clothing is concerned, this Increase in 
the price of clothes means to the laborer an actual decrease in the 
rice o s labor w. 9 rue o 
pri f his labor? And what is true of clothing is equally t t 
everything else that is subject to a tariff oo hy should an Amer- 
ican workman be obliged to give two week's labor for a suit of clothes 
that a foreigner can get for one week's labor? And why should an 
American railroad engineer be compelled to pay the watch trust $75 
for a watch that it sells to foreigners for 0, or why should his 
brother watch workers endeavor to continue this iniquitous system of 
robbery? They do not share in the plunder; they are not benefited by 
the robbery. a7 are, in fact, victims of the robbery. 

Protection to labor! Was there ever such perversion of. a word, 
ever such a noble word used for such an iniquitous purpose? Protec- 
tion in Its true and proper significance means the prevention of loss or 
injury. It implies some impending danger which we are powerless to 
avert and against which we inyoke the ald of some superior power. 
But protection, as the word is now used to indicate the national eco- 
nomic policy of the Republican party, means something entirely dif- 
In fact, protection, in the Republican sense, is the very an- 


ferent, 
tithesis of protection in its original sense, In the former sense it 
means the 


evying of duties on imported goods for the expose of 
e home producers ig ee foreign competition, so that they can 
exact higher prices from home consumers. This is the essence, the 
whole sum and substance, of protection. It does not enable home pro- 
ducers to get higher prices from foreigners; on the contrary, since the 
passage of the Dingley Act, the home prices of farm implements, kitchen 
utensiis, household goods, mechanics’ . sewing machines, watches, 
ete., exceed the foreign prices from 25 to 50 per cent. There are 
twenty-one different commodities on which are collected tariff duties 
of more than 125 per cent ad valorem and fifty-seven instances of 
duties equivalent to over 100 pe cent, and these excessive duties, in 
addition to several profits, must be paid by the consumer. 

Last year about 350,000 tons of steel billets were exported and sold 
to foreign consumers for $18 per ton, while the home consumer was 
compelled to pay $27. Fully 200,000 tons were consigned to Welsh 
mills, where they were rolled into plates, dipped in tin, and reshipped 
to this country. Now, remember that although practically all the raw 
material used in making these plates are of American production, they 
are nevertheless subject to a duty of 11 cents per pound, as they are 
PSE enhanced in value by rolling them into 3 a process that 
could be done far better here than in Wales, ut the Standard Oil 
Company is the largest importer of these plates, from which it makes 
cans for its export trade, and, therefore, a drawback is allowed by the 
Government equal to the full import duty, less 1 per cent, which is 
about what it costs the Government to collect the duty. 
the Standard Oil Company gets the benefit of foreign prices and evades 
the duty by 8 drawback, while the rest of us have to pay the 
ore price plus the duty, the cost of transportation, and also several 
profits. 

It must be remembered that no tariff is protective unless it so 
increases the prices of ng pelga goods as to enable home producers to 
exact higher prices from home consumers than they could if no tariff 
was levied. The protective effect of a protective tax is exactly 
similar to that of a subsidy paid by the Government to some people 
from taxes collected from all the people. The essential difference is 
this, that under the subsidy system public officials collect a tax and 

hand it over to some people, while under the protective system public 
officials collect a tax on imported goods, while the home producer of 
similar goods collect another tax from home consumers of those goods 
in increased prices. Now, if the men who sell labor and buy goods 

t any benefit from this ingenious scheme, it can only be through the 
feneficence of preserved employers. Protection gives workingmen noth- 
ing directly. hat they get must be solicited as charity or forced by 
a strike, or fear of one. Protection gives only to buyers of labor 
engaged in the production of things the price of which is determined by 
the competition of foreign producers. A protective duty is never levied 
on things we do not produce or that does not lessen home prices by 
their free importation. Consequently the protected industries employ 
but a very small portion of the labor of the country, probably not more 
than 15 per cent. Now, if it were a fact that those employed in the 
protected industries were benefited by protection at the expense of the 
rest of the prone still it must be condemned as unjust and contrary to 
the principle of the greatest good to the greatest number. But when 
you remember that the real beneficiaries of protection are not the 
workingmen whose labor produces the goods protected, por the capital- 
ist whose capital aids production, but the monopolists who own and 
control the natural sources of raw material, such as ore beds and coal 
deposits, timber lands, oil wells, etc., we at once realize how we are all 
plundered for the benefit of an infinitesimal fraction of the whole 
population. If the excessive profits resulting from protection went to 
the manufacturers—that is, the mere capitalists—capital would flow 
to those protected industries until the profits were brought to a level 

_ with the profits in the unprotected industries, 


Consequently 


I know from bitter experience how protection has protected the work- 
ingmen of Pennsylvania, especially the miners. I was born in the an- 
thracite coal region; began work at the mines before I was 9 years of 
age, and worked in every capacity from slate picker to miner. At the 
age of 14 I was seriously injured by an explosion of gas at the Otto 
colliery, Branchdale. I was blown from the breast platform to the 
gangway, where I was found unconscious by an old miner, who, at the 
risk of him own life, dragged me to a place of safety just in time to 
escape the deadly after-damp. my beneficent protected. employer docked 
me for the day I was a ob although the explosion was due to the 
mine boss’s negligence. Had I been a chattel slave my master would 
haze had a pecuniary interest in my ppeedy and good recovery ; my pro- 
tected employer had not. I was in his eyes a commodity that bad lost 
its value and he had no further use for me nor interest in me. 
Whether I lived or died or dragged through life a helpless cripple was 
all one to him, 

I was severely burned by an explosion of gas and powder in the 
Henry ar shaft, Shamokin. ‘The explosion occurred at night one mile 
and a half from the foot of the shaft with no one in the mine but my 
“butty ” and myself. We had to grope our way to the bottom of the 
shaft in total darkness. The burned flesh hung shreds from ne J face 
and hands, and in this condition I had to draw myself over the top of 
coal cars where the gangway was too narrow to allow passage on the 
side. These are but minor instances of the hardships and suffering of 
miners and suggest the kind of protection the miner wants, yet never 

ets. The protection that workingmen get is the protection that the 
uke of Alyah gave the Dutch; that the Earl of Strafford, the genius 
of tyranny, gave the Irish; that the cat gives the canary. 

It is now many years since I worked in the mine, but I have never 
forgotten their wrongs, their patient suffering, their heavy burden, 
their heroic self-sacrifice. I have shared their joys and sorrows. 
know the bitterness and narrownesss and hopelessness of their lives, 
and I have never failed in doing in = own poor way what I could to 
lighten their burden and improve their condition. Through good and 
eyil, through what I have done and what I have failed to do, to that, 
however, I have been ever true. It was that which impelled me to de- 
vote my leisure time to learn how they were enslaved and how the 
might be freed. And my studies haye led me to the conclusion that ti 
the fetich of protection is destroyed it is useless to expect workingmen 
to unite on any measure capable of securing effective and permanent 


results. 

Let us sincerely hope that the watch workers of Elgin, III., will re- 
verse their position on the question of protection, revoke thelr in- 
structions to the confidential agent of the watch trust, and instead send 
words of indorsement, n and encouragement to Hon. Henry 
T. RAINEY, the honest, able, fearless, and invincible champion of human 
rights and the powerful, uncompromising, and dangerous foe of priv- 
ilege and monopoly. 

T. F. MONAHAN, 

It would be better for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 5 and all the other brother- 
hoods of railroad men to pension these watch employees rather than 
submit to the outrageous system of watch inspection for which the 
watch trust is responsible. print here a letter written to the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and two letters written by P. M. Arthur, 
or ect Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, which relate to this 
subject. 

OFFICE OP HAMPDEN WATCH COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio, January 29, 1902. 

Mr, F. P. SARGENT, G. M. 


Brotherhood Locomotive Firemen, Peoria, III. 


Dran Stn: I have your esteemed favor of the 27th instant. If you 
wish to take up this matter I will explain to you some of the schemes 
practiced with and without the consent of the railroad managers b; 
yen they are enabled to make enormous profits from the railroa 
employees. 

s the railroad companies, as far as we know, 
chief inspector for his trouble in inspecting watches, the inspectors 
therefore use every questionable means in their power to get their pay 
out of the railroad employees. 

The watch inspector, who is selected by the general ma eg 
is generally on hand and des the superintendent in making out his 
order; he therefore inserts everything which can make his position 
valuable to him. À 

After this order has been issued, no matter how close a watch may 
run or how it may be, it will be condemned because the name of 
the watch might not be named in the general order issued by the gen- 
eral superintendent. 

The ll and gear scheme is to buy a low-grade watch which the 
disguise by changing the bridges and the dial on the watch and mark it, 
as the case may be, “ Locomotive Firemen’s Standard,” “ Locomotive 
Engineer's Standard,” or “ Locomotive Trainmen’s Standard.“ and the 

rice varies accordingly, or, in other words, by . this watch 
ey ee able to suit all railroad employees at different prices with one 
watch. 

It is a notorious fact that no general superintendent will listen to a 
complaint of a single employee. The chief inspector and all his sub- 
inspectors knowing this they can act toward every employee like a 
Shylock, because the railroad employee is helpless, is bound to obey the 
rules, can not appeal to the superintendent, has to have a watch, and 
rather than to be kept idle he pays the $5 or $10 rather than lose his 
job or fail to take out his train for two or three days. 

This same scheme to disguise watches was worked on the Santa Fe 
Railroad by compelling all the men to throw away their good watches 
and buying one that was marked on the dial and bridges “Santa Fe 
R. R. 


ay nothing to the 


On other roads, after the first order had been issued, the inspector 
issued a private circular that all watches must have steel escape wheels, 
so that he can commence to condemn watches again, because they are 
without steel escape wheels. (C. M. & St. P. Rwy. and C. & N. W. Rwy.) 

What we think of the steel escape wheels inclosed card will show you. 

As I mentioned before, the private trade-mark on the Ball watch 
on the dial and bridges, enables him to make an extra $10 ont ot 
every employee who has to call on him to have their watches inspected. 

As he inspects all his own watches, it is certainly very easy to have 
these disguised watches passed, and Mr. Frank N. Gear, of Forest City 
Lodge, No. 10, is his partner in this business. Mr. Gear has his office 
u 5 e same building where Mr. Ball carries on his so-called “ watch 

actory.” 

We believe we called your attention to the Santa Fe schemes once 
before, and have never been able to get a hearing from the managers 
of this railroad, although we proved to Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Mudge 
that the watches which were made for them were $8 watches, for which 
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they charged the employees $33, and.we learned afterwards that this 
profit was divided between three parties. 


Now that these ple have fallen out with each other, you have 
seen from my last letter how profitable this watch business been. 
My difficulty with my esteemed friend Gear dates back to about 1898. 
At that date the Cleveland Terminal and Valley Railroad adopted 
watch inspection. 
fter the order was issued for watch inspection a large number of 
„ who live in Canton called on me and called my attention 
0 


I saw at once that it was a scheme to rob the railroad employees of 
every watch that was carried on the road. 

These schemers who got up this order for watches had inserted the 
clause, that every watch must be required to run within fifteen 
seconds per week.“ As this is an impossibility, and therefore con- 
demned every watch on the road, I thought that prompt action would 
have to be taken to prevent this scheme from being carried out. 

I immediately went to Cleveland, Ohio, and saw Mr. Johnson, the 
superintendent, and called his attention to it. He said he had not 
noticed it, and immediately changed the notice, which made the notice 
read, that all watches should run within thirty seconds per week,“ 
which is the standard requirement on all railroads. 

aniy made Mr. Gear very angry at me, because the scheme did not 


work. 

He traveled up and down the road to Canton, and in the shadow of 
ag 5 circulated the inclosed card, which we have marked 
“No. 1. 


Now, how true this Is the inclosed affidavit will show you. 

What Mr. Ziegenfus has to say about the steel escape wheel on the 
Chicago and Northwestern and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
roads you will see in his letter of October 4, 1899. 

We have not been able to sell any watches of our make on_ those 
roads because we will not sanction the robbery of railroad employees. 

We inclose a copy of a letter which the chief ins ‘or, Church, on 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad sent 3 to the inspectors, so that the 
had a chance under this rule to condemn all the watches on the roa 
because they had no steel escape wheels. 

I also inclose a copy of a letter which shows the maliciousness of 
Frank N. Gear and shows how he tried to stir up a strife between our 
engravers and us. 

We also inclose an answer from the engravers to Mr. Gear’s letter 
of June 7, 1900. 

Now, after reading all these letters we hope Se will take ap, this 
matter, because the railroad employees are swindled by these schemes 
out of hundreds and thousands of dollars every year. 

Please return all letters after you are through with them. 


Yours, very truly, 
JoHN C. DUEBER, Treasurer. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Locomotive ENGINEERS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 2, 1899. 
Mr. JOHN C. DUER 


ER. 
President and Treasurer Hampden Watch Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 

Dran Str: Am in receipt of your favor of the 30th ultimo. As I 
stated to you while here, the only ones that can put a stop to the 
blackmailing of the employees on soy road is the general committee of 
adjustment. The men are very foolish to allow themselves tø be im- 
posed upon, and if they will take the matter up with the proper offi- 
cers of the road I am satisfied they can put a stop to it. 

Very truly, yours, 
P. M. ARTHUR, 


Grand Chief Engineer. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 25, 1899. 


Mr. Jonx C. DUEBER, 
President and Treasurer Hampden Watch Company, Canton, Ohio. 
Dear Sin: Your favor of the 24th instant at hand and noted. I 
congratulate you upon your success with the officers of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad Company in haying the order Sate or g 
all watches admitted on that road have steel escape wheels rescinded. 
It shows what perseverance can accomplish. 


Yours, very truly, 
P. M. ARTHUR, Grand Chief Engineer. 


FURTHER EVIDENCE OF AN ILLEGAL COMBINATION BETWEEN THESE COM- 
PANIES. 


T. Zurbrugg is president of the New York Standard Watch Com- 
pany, of Jersey City; he is also president of the Philadelphia Watch 
Case Company; he is also president of the Keystone Watch Case Com- 

any and owns large blocks of stock in the El Watch Company. He 
s also vice-president of the Crescent Watch Case Company and presi- 
dent of the E. Howard Watch Company. 

C. M. Fogg is secretary and treasurer of the Keystone Watch Case 
Company, and holds the same office in the Crescent Watch Case Com- 
ma and in the Philadelphia Watch Case Company, and the same office 

all the other companies named above. 

The saree Watch Case Compan 
a mercantile agency that it had bought up the stock of the E. Howard 
Watch Company, of Boston, and that the officers and directors of both 
companies werd the same. 

The Keystone and Elgin companies have an — 1 | ray error 
but the E. Howard watches were until recently made in the Waltham 
factory, and certain parts are still made there. 

The Keystone Company two years ago bought up the stock of the 
Crescent Watch Case 88 

The above facts, which can easily established, show the close busi- 
ness relations between these companies. 


SOME OF THE METHODS ADOPTED TO DESTROY THE BUSINESS OF THE IN- 
DEPENDENT DEALERS—“ THE SENIOR PRICE LIST.” 


This price list has been issued monthly for many years by A. N. 
Senior, from 121° Fulton street, New York. It contained until re- 
cently lists of prices of all cases and movements. There are about 
22,000 jewelers in the United States. They had learned to depend on 
it for information. The trust, in some way, has prevailed upon the 

ublishers to omit the prices of all independent companies, and since 

ebruary, 1905, only the 5 of the cases and movements made by 
the companies in this combination appear in this publication, I have 


made the statement recently to 


in my possession a complete file of this publication for several years. 
The disastrous effect of this action of the watch trust upon the trade 
can be readily seen. 

; “THE KEYSTONE.” 


This magazine is owned by the Keystone Company. It is the most 
important of the trade papers. It reaches two-thirds of the jewelers 
in the United States. It excludes from its columns all advertisements 
of all competing firms. I have the evidence, in writing, which shows 
that its advertising solicitors are permitted to accept no advertise- 
ments from independent watch case or watch movement companies. 
This magazine goes throu the mails as second-class matter. Efforts 
are being made now to satisfy the Department that it ought not to have 


this priyilege The publication weighs 18 ounces, and the privilege it 
now uupa enjoys saves its publishers $20,000 every month. In 
other words, the watch trust is subsidized now by the Government at 


the rate of $20,000 per month. 
TREATMENT OF JOHN c. DUEBER, OF CANTON, OHIO. 


Ten or fifteen years ago Mr. Dueber was one of the largest, perhaps 
the largest, manufacturer of watch cases in the country. He was one 
of the first victims of the watch combination. Without a word of 
warning orders were issued by the watch trust that no more El or 
Waltham movements were to be sold in Dueber cases. Mr. eber 
found himself with a plant worth $1,000,000 on his hands, employ tie 
six or seren hundred men, with many thousands of dollars“ worth o: 
cases in stock absolutely worthless on account of this order, and every 
outlet for his cae closed. His wonderful energy, however, has 
enabled him so far to keep up the fight. He at once went to Spring- 
field, Mass., and bought out a small watch-movement concern, moved 
to Canton, Ohio, and commenced to manufacture, also, watch move- 
ments under the name of the Dueber-Hampden Watch Company. The 
country owes Mr. John C. Dueber a debt of gratitude for the splendid 
fight he has made. He is still nar ater gs A watch cases and watch 
movements. He makes honest goods, and can not be said of the 
companies composing the watch trust. 


DISHONEST METHODS OF THE KEYSTONE COMPANY. 


They have manufactured cases which they represented to be gold and 
stamped them “14 K., U. S. assay.” These cases were filled with lead, 
the lead in them amounting to nearly one-half their weight. The little 
shell of gold on the outside can be easily cut away, disclosing to view 
the base metal. I have one of them in my ion stamped with 
the name of the Keystone Company. The watch-movement companies 
can not say they have formed this alliance in order to get their move- 
ments sold in good, safe, honest cases. The lead in these cases costs 
4 cents per pound. This company sells the case by weight, and gets 
paid for the lead at the price gold would bring. 

DISHONEST METHODS OF THE ELGIN COMPANY. 


print here a circular of the Elgin 5 presenting the “ Name- 
movement. The circular speaks for itself. It advertises a 
scheme by which the dishonest retail jeweler may sell a movement 
worth $10 or $15 for $150, if he so desires and if he can find a man 
who is willing to pay that much for it. The purchaser would never 
know the extent o e fraud practiced upon him. 

The Keystone Company, in the light of this evidence, can not say 
they have entered into this alliance in order to have placed in their 
cases honest movements made by honest companies. 


THE CELEBRATED “ NAMELESS” MOVEMENT CIRCULAR LETTER OF THB 
ELGIN COMPANY. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 
Chicago, May 1, 1894. 

Dear Sin; On February 1, 1877 (over seventeen years ago), we an- 
nounced to the retail jewelers that we had adopted a “ Nameless" line 
of movements engraved “ Elgin National Watch Company,” in addition 
to our then regular line of trade-marked goods. How well this plan 
has succeeded you can best judge from the increased demand for Mein 
watches, and also from the fact that over 90 per cent of Elgin move- 
ments sold are “ Nameless.” 8 

The ony trade-marked movements demanded by the jewelers to-day 
are our B. W. Raymonds,” H. H. Taylors,” and G. M. Wheelers,” 
which we propose to continue as long as the trade peices them. 

The Nameless plan has, therefore, offered protection to the jew- 
elers, as well as having afforded them lar, returns for their in- 
vestment. We now propose to extend the Namelss feature to our 
packages by abolishing all grade numbers, making it Impossible for the 
uneducated to handle our movements, as they have been able to do in 
the paste through the identification which the character of our package 


ords. 

We, the manufactarers, haye been obliged to suffer all complaints, 
because our customers elected to distribute our product in whatsoever 
manner seemed most expedient. Our “ Nameless” package will iden- 
tify our customers in the sale of Elgin movements, which we confi- 
dently believe will result to our mutual benefit. 

We have in the course of preparation the most complete as well as 
the most expensive movement holder and tin box carrier for safely 
carrying all grades of movements of our manufacture. 

We will allow you at the rate of $3 cash per hundred for movement 
holder and tin box carrier complete, or $2.50 cash per hundred for the 
movement holder, all shipments to be addressed to Elgin, III. 

The issue of the above will be about July 1 proximo. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


I 
less 


ELGIN NATIONAL Waren Co. 


THESE WATCH-MOVEMENT COMPANIES ISSUE THE SAME PRICE LISTS AND 
MAKE THE SAME ANNOUNCEMENTS AT THE SAME TIME. 

When one of these companies announces the issue of a new move- 
ment, the other company at the same time announces the issue of 
identically the same movement, The same practice is followed when 
revised price lists are issued. 

To illustrate this I have selected the circular letters issued by both 
these companies February 1, 1905. These letters announce the issue 
of gilded movements—the kind they say are not made for this market. 
These circulars were sent out to the trade in this 3 

Bearing in mind the fact that Nos. 309 and 294 on the Elgin letter 
is the same movement as No, 1 on the Waltham notice, and No. 289 
on the Elgin notice is the same movement as the “J” movement on 
the Waltham list, a comparison of the following notices is interesting 
as showing a combination between these companies: 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Company, 
hicago, February 1, 1905. 

We beg to announce the issue of a 7-jeweled 18 size movement, name- 

less, engrayed Elgin National Watch Co.” Full plate, hunting and 
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o face, stem-winding. No. 309, hunting, lever set. No. 294, o 

face, pendant set. Gilded. Seven jewels, exposed pallets, cut . — 
sion balance, Breguet 18 80. 5 8 ee steel regulator, sunk 
second dial, dust ring, $3.50. ven-jewel oe reeg N name- 


less, engraved “ Elgin National Watch Co.” la: d- 
ant is, exposed e oh pe oea light. “No. 289, 80, elie. S ae 
wels, ets, cut expans ce, Breguet ring, 
ed ee regulator, sunk second dial, $4. 7 W pol- 


Very respectfully, 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON. 
ÅGENTS-AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH Co., WALTHAM, 
8 New York, February T 1905. 
We beg to announce the issue of the following-described 18 size and 
6 size movements: 
18 size, full plate, S. W. Movements—Hunting or open face. 
No. 825, nickel—17 jewels, settings, exposed pallets, cut expan- 


sion balance, patent B t — hardened and tempered 
844 torm; nie y finished oval regulator, polished and gilded $6. 00 
EI Sa a a a he a gee ee 


o. 1, 1847 wels, exposed pallets, cut —— balance, 
patent B 7 — pring, hardened and tempered in form, 
ighly finished oval — polished index plate 3. 50 
6 size, stem-winding movemen — ae setting—hunting, open face, 
or skylig. 
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y peson, etc, * © * by reason of anything 8 oper or de- 
oen FFV 
* may sue therefor in any circuit court of the United 
States where. the defendant resides, ete.” 

In 1893, when the evidence was not as convincing as it is nom that 
this Illegal combination exists, the Dueber Watch Case Coray 
brought a “a sult against all these companies, under section 7 of this ac 
to recover 1d on account of being injured In its busi- 
ness by this anapa illegal combination. ‘The case proceeded as far as 
the circuit court of appeals, where the judgment of the circuit court 
sustaining a demurrer to the complaint was approved by a divided 
court for the reasons that the —— ** ca not preclude the infer- 
ence that each defendant may have sold his entire prođuct in the State 
where it was manufactured,” and only a portion of the trade was in- 
volyed. (Dueber Watch Case Manufacturing Company v. E. Howard 
Watch, etc., Company et al., 66 Fed. Rep., 637.) 

Since then our courts have —.— a more advanced gro 

mestions, 

~ security into which the anh trust has been | 
be somewhat rudely disturbed. 

Tihe case of Montague & Co. v. Lowry (193 U. S., 38) presents facts 
very similar to the facts in the matter we are now examining. Certain 
tile and mantel dealers in ornia and certain manufacturers out- 
side of 5 agreed not to sell unset tiles to any other than mem- 
bers for less than the list price. The price to members was 50 per 
cent less than the list price. Suit was brought by a dealer under sec- 
tion 7 of this act against the firms in this combination. The attorneys 
for the defendants reiled u the Dueber case similar cases. 2 

‘ani ; 


JUNE 25, 


“y” ed xposed palle expans ance case finally reached the Supreme Court of the United Sta 
J, IA RE er So 4 — — Pg ro was there held: “ 5 althou h the sales of unset tiles were within the 
— steel safety Sete $4. 00 oa of California, and although such sales constituted a very small por- 


“Rossins | &A APPLETON, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 
go, 1, 1905. 
The foliowing revised list prices take effect to-day: 
18 size, 17 jewels, gilt, Nos. 307, 308. 
18 size, 15 jewels, nickel, Nos. 296, 
ze ue 5 jewels, a > cg — 5 


ee report numbers for rebate for above ve grades o on inclosed blanks. 
Returns must be made within thirty days from 


Yo respectfully, 
ie} = ELGIN NATIONAL Waren COMPANY. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, AGENTS 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, be ig Mass., 
New York, February 1, 1905. 


The following revised list prices take effect to-day: 
18 size full plate s. w. movements—Hunting or open face. 


No. 85, gilded.—17 jewels, settings, pallets, compensating 
balance, adjusted to mye patent B ring, 
en and tempe: in form, patent metric regu- $7.75 
r ⅛ð§in᷑ eS oe 2 

No. 820, nickel.—15 jewels, settings, pallets, cut an- 
slon balance, patent, — em eguet halrspring, hi hardened eat tee 
— in for form, regulator, polished and 

CC 
‘sion. Paane patent Breguet 5 Ss hardened and tem- 420 

No. 18, nickel jewels, exposed pallets, cut expansion bai Dal- 

5 — tent . hairspri rdened 
form, y finished oval 5 polished and ed ka 
dex plate TENEN SER SE 4.00 


6 size stem-winding eee setting Hunting, open face, 


skylight. 
“y” nickel.—15 h Aen settings, exposed pallets, cut expansion 
balance, patent erat ge hairsp: hardened and tempered in 
, tempered steel safety — nn — 6. 50 
Sg Se Nag A re ng 
n g 
— — steel safety barrel at sas 4.50 


ROBBINS & APPLETON. 
THE CANADIAN BRANCH OF THE WATCH TRUST. 
he El and Waltham companies maintain an establishment join 
a da, known as the American Watch Case Comt 4 
eir, movements over there. Canada im a on 
wateh cases, therefore these companies ship movements to 
Toronto and put them in cases there. 
{HE SPLENDID SYSTEM MAINTAINED BY THE ELGIN AND WALTHAM COM- 
PANIES IN KEEPING TRACK OF THEIR MOVEMENTS, 
E watch jobber for the trust is red to make daily reports to 
aaah ok these 8 giving the number of each movement sold 
every day and the name of the purchaser. 
THE LIST OF JOBBERS. 
Each of the companies comprising the so-called “ Big 4” issue lists 
of wholesale dealers. Each list contains the * names. When one 
company drops a jobber all the other com drop him, and all lists 


Are re 
BRIEF—THE LAW APPLICABLE TO gee oe 
Do the facts I have presented in my 
ix, rend 


et, combination, in the form of trust or 
W is hereby 2 to be illegal. 
SRC. 3. 3 contract, combination, in form of trust or otherwise, 


or co ira restraint of trade with foreign nations or 
cone che pistri trict of Columbia and any State or States or mae 
ae is pes declared illegal. 

ore.— 


bove sections — — oe a fine not exceeding 
pi Bape imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, in the discre 22 


. in the event of a conviction for a violation of either.) 
“Sec. 7. Any person who shall be injured in his business or p: 


m of the trade involved, the agreement of the manufacturers without 
the. State not to sell to anyone but members was part of a scheme which 
the rice of unset tiles = the dealers 

und together that 
the transactions within the State were inseparable and became combi 


(1903), 193 U. S., 38.) 
vitiate bination such as the act of Congress condemns, it 
me this combination results, or will — is in a 
poir, pa but Pg is only 

o restrain 


or commerce, 
monopoly res conn poem or 5 or to deprive the public of the 
* that from free competition.“ (Northern Securities 
Co. v. — 58% Tos U. S., 831.) 


es sell their product abroad for a fraction of 


the — val “at died t ae in this country, and they exact agreements 
from foreign dealers that . will not sell them for reimportation to 
the United States. citizen could not trade 200 bushels 


= wheat ae on — American farm, or “200 gold dollars for ten of 
r Waltham movements, provided he intended to reimport 
nglish dealer as soon 


except 
tates. The contract the 


American com: com im to enter into as a part of the 
on for the watches prevents Is not this a contract 
in restraint of United States and a 88 nation? 


panies escape if the evidence I have collected upon this question is 
by the Government in a prosecution under either of these ms? 
“ Combinations even among private man siete aisi or dealers whereb: 
interstate or international commerce is restrained ny embra 
by this a (Northern urities Co. v. U. S. 193 U U. 5 


0 
The fact rere in 1895 a demurrer was in the 0 court 
of appeals to 

thelr. suit 


the complaint of the Dueber Watch Case Company in 
st the watch trust, under section 7 of this act, is no 
reason why 
sections 1 and “3. 


e Government should not now proceed against them under 

There is more evidence now than there was then. If 

the Dueber case had been carried to the Supreme Court and had been 

submitted there at the term when the above cases were tried, then this 
* would have been overrul 

The evidence now of a violation of sections — and 3 of the Sherman 

antitrust law is ample. The matter ought to be presented now to our 

courts, even if its examination challenges the correctness of the present 

tariff schedules. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Henry T. 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will now rise. 

The committee rose; and Mr. DALZELL resumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Inasmuch as there remain but a few mo- 
ments, I will ask 1— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole has not reported from the committee as yet. 

Mr. CAPRON, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 19750, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 11 o’clock p. m.) the House adjourned. 


RAINEY. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, deliy- 
ered to the Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars therein 
named, as follows: 

Mr. LACEY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5901) to extend 
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the time for the completion of the Alaska Central Railway, and 
for other purposes, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 5009) ; which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
20410) to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, 
to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, to author- 
ize the erection and completion of public buildings, and for 
other purposes, reported the same, accompanied by a report 
(No. 5011); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2, Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk, and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. DAVIDSON, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
to which was referred the House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
148) authorizing the use of the Mississippi River reservoir 
system in Minnesota for the prevention of floods, reported the 
same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 5008); which 
said House joint resolution and report were ordered laid on 
the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally reported from committees, de- 
livered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, as follows: 

Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 6375) granting 
lands in the former Uintah Indian Reservation to the corpora- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in Utah, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5010); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. WALDO, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7153) for the relief of 
David McClelland for loss sustained at Chickamauga Park, 
Georgia. January 29, 1904, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 5012); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 14125) for the relief of the Nebraska 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Stromsburg, Nebr., reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5013) ; 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. NEVIN: A bill (H. R. 20400) relating to section 61 
of the revenue act of August 28, 1894—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINOR: A bill (H. R. 20401) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act to legalize and establish a pontoon railway bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Prairie du Chien, and to author- 
ize the construction of a similar bridge at or near Clinton, 
Iown—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 20402) establishing the 
Atlanta National Military Park—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTAUER, from the Committee on Appropriations: 
A bill (H. R. 20403) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
8 ond for prior years, and for other purposes—to the Union 

endar. 

By Mr. BRUNDIDGE: A bill (H. R. 20404) to authorize the 
‘Alaska Pacific Railway and Terminal Company to construct a 
bridge across the Yukon River, in the Territory of Alaska—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commeree. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20405) to authorize the Alaska Pacific 
Railway and Terminal Company to construct a railroad trestle 
across tide and shore lands in Controller Bay, in the Territory 
of Alaska—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 20406) to erect a 
monument on the Tippecanoe battle ground, in Tippecanoe 
County, Ind.—to the Committee on the Library. 


— 


— —— —— — ——— — —— 


By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 20407) to authorize the Bald- 
win & Dague Lumber Company to construct a bridge across the 
St. Francis River, in Arkansas—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 20408) to amend 
section 2 of the act of March 3, 1893, entitled “An act to adjust 
the salaries of postmasters —to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: A bill (H. R. 20409) to authorize the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, 
to construct a bridge across the Red River—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT, from the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds: A bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for publie buildings, to authorize the erection and comple- 
tion of public buildings, and for other _purposes—to the Union 
Calendar. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (H. R. 20411) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a life-saving station at Munising, Mich—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LAMB (by request): A bill (H. R. 20433) for the 
improvement of Albemarle street—to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. SPERRY: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 181) direct- 
ing that the Sulphur Springs Reservation be named and here- 
after called the Platt National Park — to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: A concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 
87) authorizing the printing of 12,000 copies of the Report of 
the Progress of the Beet-Sugar Industry in the United States in 
1905—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A resolution (H. Res. 608) asking in- 
formation conce certain correspondence of the Treasury 
3 with appraisers—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. . 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 609) relating to employees minority 
cénference room—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A resolution (H. Res. 610) continuing the 
office of stenographer to the Journal clerk to the end of the pres- 
ent Congress—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FOSS: A resolution (H. Res. 612) providing for the 
consideration of Senate bill 5901—to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: à 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 20412) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Manuel Montano—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 20413) granting a pension 
to Eya Louise Eberlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20414) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Launt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20415) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Krom—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 20416) granting a pen- 
sion to Minerva J. Johnson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20417) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 20418) granting an increase 
of pension to Irvin Mote—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKINS: A bill (H. R. 20419) for the relief of 
D. N. Beckwith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: A bill (H. R. 20420) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Channing Smith—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 20421) granting a pension 
to Abbie J. Daniels—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: A bill (H. R. 20422) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David McCargar—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LILLEX of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 20423) grant- 
ing a pension to Henry Dixon—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 20424) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Wheeler—to the Committee op 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20425) for the relief of the estate of 
Gideon F. Mann, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NEVIN: A bill (H. R. 20426) granting an increase 
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of pension to John Druman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
By Mr. RHINOCK: A bill (H. R. 20427) for the relief of 
A. J. McKinney—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 20428) for the relief of I. W. Wright—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 20429) for the relief of William Mire—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 20430) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret A. Covey—to the Committee 
on Pensions. i 3 
By Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 20431) granting an increase 
of pension to John Neumann—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 
By Mr. CUSHMAN: A Dill (H. R. 20482) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James M. Endicott—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


i CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of bills of the following titles; which 
were thereupon referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 16153) granting a pension to W. V. Feltwell— 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9597) granting a pension to W. H. Denham 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of Francis C. Mahon, of New 
Orleans, La., preferring charges against Charles Parlance, dis- 
trict judge of the eastern district of the United States court, of 
Louisiana—to the Committee on the, Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of Republican county com- 
mittee, New York, against the Dillingham-Gardner bill—to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, favoring 
restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
favoring restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Farmers’ National Congress, against the 
head tax on immigrants—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Federation of Patriotic Societies, favor- 
ing restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Federation 
of Patriotic Societies, favoring restriction of immigration—to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Republican county committee, against 
the Dillingham-Gardner bill—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Farmers’ National Congress, against an 
increase of the head tax on immigrants—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, fay- 
oring restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, favoring 
restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of the South Da- 
kota Traveling Men’s Association, against the parcels-post law 
and postal currency proposition—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: Paper to accompany bill for 
relief of William T. Pate, of Switzerland County, Ind.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Republican county com- 
mittee of the county of New York, indorsing the Republican 
Congressmen of said county in their opposition to the Dilling- 
ham-Gardner immigration bill—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: Petition of the Minnesota civil-war 
veterans, for granting pensions to ex-prisoners of war—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Federation of the Patriotic 
Societies, for the immigration bill—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of H. Pimstein, of Plano, III., against the Dil- 
lingham-Gardner bill—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. g 

By Mr. HILL: Resolution of the Board of Trade of Balti- 
more, Md., for bill proposing increase of Coast Artillery—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the Republican county. com- 
mittee against the Dillingham-Gardner bill—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Federation of Patriotie Societies, favor- 
ing restriction of immigration, as per Gardner bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, favoring 
restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, fa- 
voring restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Farmers’ National Congress, against the 
head tax on immigrants—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Immigration Restriction League, favoring 
restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of William T. Adair, for the Littlefield original- 
package bill—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HOGG: Petition of citizens of Trinidad, Colo., against 
the Dillingham-Gardner immigration bill—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HULL: Petition of citizens of Iowa (Seventh Con- 
gressional district), against the Dillingham-Gardner bill—to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HASKINS: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
D. N. Beckwith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Mildred L. Allee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Gideon F. Mann—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LORIMER: Petition of C. H. Everly, for an educa- 
tional test in the immigration bill—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MORRELL: Petition of 260 citizens of Kensington, 
Philadelphia, for bill to protect no-license towns and States 
against nullification—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEVIN: Paper to accompany Dill for relief of 
Susannah Payne—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Martha 
A. Stevens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RHINOCK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Wil- 
liam Mire—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Thomas Johnson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of A. I. McKenney 
and I. W. Wright—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of Mid-Continent Oil Producers’ 
Association, of Indian Territory, and Charles C. Farnham, the 
United Producers’ Association, and the A. Hochstetters’ Oii 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., against the pipe-line clause of the 
rate bill—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of citizens of New York, against the 
Dillingham-Gardner bill—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, fav- 
oring restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. > 

Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, favoring 
restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Farmers’ National Congress, against 
raising head tax on immigrants—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WANGER: Petition of A. M. and Sophie Lutz and 
H. M. and Sadie Bolton, of Norristown, Pa., against religious 
legislation in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. = 

By Mr. WEBBER: Petition of many prominent citizens of 
Washington, D. C., for bill H. R. 6016, relative to manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquor in the District of Colum- 
bia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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SENATE. 


Turspar, June 26, 1906. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock.a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. JohN VAN SCHAICK, Jr., of the city of Wash- 
ington. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal stands approved. 


SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Penrose], the Senator from Montana [Mr. CAR- 
TER], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. CLAY] as members of 
the joint committee on the part of the Senate as provided for 
in the Post-Office appropriation bill of the present session to 
investigate, consider, and report, by bill or otherwise, to Con- 
gress regarding mail matter of the second class. 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General, stating, in response to a resolu- 
tion of the 25th instant, that all judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims in Indian depredation cases have been trans- 
mitted to Congress through the Treasury Department; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


HALL OF RECORDS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, calling attention to the 
importance of an appropriation for the erection of a hall of 
records in the city of Washington, and also recommending that 
an appropriation of $1,000,000 be made to erect a suitable build- 
ing on the additional space purchased adjacent to the city post- 
office in Washington to provide increased quarters for the Post- 
Office Department; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


BUST OF WASHINGTON. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Joint Committee on the Library of the Senate, 
transmitting a letter from the French ambassador, together with 
translation, relating to the volume published by order of the 
Senate giving an account of the ceremonies on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the bust of Washington presented to Congress 
by certain French citizens through the French Government; 
which was read, and, on motion of Mr. WETMORE, ordered to be 
printed, with the accompanying letter, in the Recorp, and also 
as a document, as follows: 

. JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY, 
FIFTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
Washington, I). C., June 23, 1906. 

My DEAR Mn. VICE-PRESIDENT: I beg to inclose you a letter from the 
French ambassador, together with a translation of the same, relating 
to the volume publish by order of the Senate giving an account of 
the ceremonies on the occasion of the unveiling of the bust of Wash- 
ington presented to Congress by certain French citizens through the 
French Government. 

Will you be good enough to communicate the letter to the Senate? 

Very sincerely, yours, 
GEO. PEABODY WETMORE, 
Chairman Joint Committee on the Library. 

Hon. CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS, 

Vice-President of the United States, President of the Senate. 


-+ AMBASSADE DH LA RÉPUBLIQUE FRANÇAISE AUX Drats-Unis, 
Washington, le 12 Juin, 1906. 


MONSIEUR Le SÉNATEUR: En m'ageusant reception des exemplaires 
que vous m'aviez si obligeamment addressés, da la publication relative 
à l'inauguration du buste de Washington au Capitole, Monsieur le 


Ministre des Affaires Etrangères vient de me faire connaitre qu'il a pris 
soin, conformément 4 votre désir, d'en assurer la remise aux souscrip- 
teurs du buste, tout en en réservant quelques uns pour l'usage du 
Gouvernement. 

Chargé de transmettre pour ce don les remerciements de mon Gouv- 
ernement au Senate fédéral, je suis heureux de ma‘adresser à vous, qui 
ayez pris un si vif intérêt à la cérémonie patriotique de l'année der- 
nière et à la publication destinée à en 8 le souvenir, en vous 

riint Monsieur la Sénatenr, de vouloir bien être, auprès de Messieurs 
es Membres de ia Commission que vous présidez ainsi qu'auprès de 
vos honorables collègues de la Haute Assemblée, l'interpréte des senti- 
ments avec lesquels le Gouvernement de la République a accueilli le 
gracieux envoi des volumes en question. 

Pie dees Monsieur le Sénateur, les assurances de ma haute considéra- 
tion. 

JUSSERAND. 
Hon. GEORGE WETMORE, 
Senator, 1609 K street, Washington, D. 0. 


(Translation. ] 
Embassy of the French Republic to the United States. 
WASHINGTON, June 12, 1906. 


Mr. SENATOR: The minister of foreign affairs, in acknowledging the 
receipt of the copus of the publication relating to the unveiling of 
the bust of Washington in the Capitol, Which you so kindly sent me, 
informs me that he „In accordance with your request, directed these 


copies to be forwarded to the subscribers to the bust after retaining a 
few for the use of the Government. 

Having been instructed by my Government to thank the Senate for 
this gift I beg to ask you, Mr. Senator, who have taken so great an 
interest in the patriotic ceremony of last year and in the publication 
oral pp its proceedings, to be good enough to express to the mem- 

rs of the joint committee, of which you are chairman, as well as to 
zour honorable colleagues of the Senate, the appreciation with which 

e Government of the Republic has received the gracious offering of 
the volumes in Psa en 

Accept, Mr. Senator, the assurances of my high r 

U 


SSERAND. 
Hon. Gro. PRABODY WETMORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


WARNER, BARNES & CO. (LIMITED). 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the 
record of a judgment rendered by the Court of Claims on June 
8, 1906, in the cause No. 22757, Warner, Barnes & Co, (Limited) 
v. The United States, in the amount of $71,161.95, and stating 
that an appropriation for the judgment is necessary before any 
payment can be made thereof; which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills: . 

S. 3413. An act to prevent cruelty to animals while in transit 
by railroad or other means of transportation from one State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia into or through another 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia, and repealing 
sections 4386, 4887, 4388, 4389, and 4390 of the United States 
Revised Statutes ; 

S. 3433. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to divide the 
judicial district of North Dakota,” approved April 26, 1890; and 

S. 6483. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to legalize 
and establish a pontoon railway bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Prairie du Chien, and to authorize the construction of 
a similar bridge at or near Clinton, Iowa.” 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18190) to protect 
birds and their eggs in game and bird preserves. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the following bills: 

H. R. 18024. An act for the control and regulation of the 
waters of the Niagara River, for the preservation of the Ni- 
agara Falls, and for other purposes; . A 

H. R. 18030. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 20266. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the condemnation of lands or easements needed in con- 
nection with works of river and harbor improvement at the 
expense of persons, companies, or corporations,” approved May 
16, 1906. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 2188) granting to the city of 
Durango, in the State of Colorado, certain lands therein 
described for water reservoirs, disagreed to by the Senate; 
agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Lacey, Mr. Monpett, and Mr. Burnerr managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4403) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the immigration of aliens into the United States,” approved 
March 3, 1903, with an amendment, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the bill and amendment, and had appointed Mr. 
HOWELL of New Jersey, Mr. Benner of New York, and Mr. 
RUPPERT managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President : 

H. R. 5681. An act for the relief of John Lewis Young; 

H. R. 5998. An act creating the Mesa Verde National Park; 

H. R. 7065. An act to amend section 858 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; 

H. R. 9528. An act to reimburse Fred Dickson for loss of his 
tools through the fire which destroyed the engine house at Fort 
Duchesne, Utah, on September 19, 1902; 

H. R. 11029. An act to authorize the holding of a regular 
term of the district and circuit courts of the United States for 
the western district of Virginia in the city of Big Stone Gap, Va.; 
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H. R. 12086. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the Washington and Western Maryland Railroad Com- 


H. R. 13106. An act granting to the Batesville Power Company 
right to erect and construct canal and power stations at lock 
and dam No. 1, upper White River, Arkansas; 

H. R. 15506. An act authorizing the patenting of certain lands 
to school district No. 57, Nez Perces County, Idaho; 

H. R. 17411. An act for the resurvey of certain townships in 
the State of Nebraska; 

H. R. 18443. An act to amend the act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii, approved April 30, 1900; 

H. R. 19431. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
the Mississippi River between the counties of Stearns and Sher- 
burne, in the State of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 19566. An act to authorize the Coraopolis and Osborne 
Bridge Company to construct a bridge over the Ohio River; 

H. R. 19756. An act to amend section 2844 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and to provide for an authenti- 
cation of invoices of merchandise shipped to the United States 
from the Philippine Islands; 

H. R. 19850. An act to authorize the Monongahela Connecting 
Railroad Company to construct a bridge across the Monongahela 
River in the State of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 19854. An act to authorize the board of supervisors of 
Sunflower County, Miss., to construct a bridge across the Sun- 
flower River; 

H. R. 19916. An act withdrawing from entry certain public 
lands in Chouteau County, Mont., and leasing the same to the 
board of trustees of the Montana College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; 

H. J. Res. 21. "Joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States to appoint a commission to examine and report 
upon a route for the construction of a free and open waterway 
to connect the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware bays; 
and 

H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution amending section 2 of joint 
resolution approved July 1, 1902, construing the act of June 27, 
1890, and for other purposes. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HALE. On the naval appropriation bill I move that the 
Senate recede from its amendment No. 13. That passes the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator what amendment 
that is? 

Mr. HALE. It relates to the naval station at Port Royal. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Amendment No. 13 will be read. 

The Secretary read as 8 


On page 11, line 21, of the bill insert: “Provided, That the naval 
C., including all omy — s and o roperty 
thereon and the 99 — attached thereto, hy transferred 
— * under the control of the Bureau of Navigation, N Doar. 
as an adjunct to the naval training station, Rhode island, to be 
used for the instruction of recruits during the winter months and at 
— other times as may be deemed advisable; and for that puri 
the follow sums are appropriated : Necessary ‘repairs to the build 
to fit them for berthing, messing, and drilling p and for galleys, 
latrines, and washhouses for 8 seamen, and for pur of 
administration in connection with the training of the aana; 29.008 
installing necessary distilling plant or fresh-water wap 30 12 
ee eee of the station as a training station, $ 


„00 


The VICH-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maine to recede from the amend- 
ment just read. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. That passes the bill. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Washington, D. C., praying that an appropriation be made to 
provide a public park for the eastern section of the city; which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ELKINS presented a petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, of Beckley, W. Va., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing the closing on Sunday of the 
Jamestown Exposition; which was referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Industrial Expositions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committed on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6498) to amend an 
act entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon United States 
commissioners over offenses committed in a portion of the per- 
manent Hot Springs Mountain Reservation, Ark.,” approved 
April 20, 1904, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. BAILPY, from the Committee on Rules, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted by him proposing an amend- 
ment to the rules relative to a point of order on a conference 
report, reported it with amendments. 


Mr. BACON, from the Committee on Rules, reported an 
amendment proposing to appropriate $17,000 for necessary im- 
provements in the Senate kitchen, etc., intended to be proposed 
to the general deficiency appropriation bill, and moved that it 
be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and printed; 
which was agreed to. 


JOHN ARD GORDON. 


Mr. McCUMBHER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 158) granting an increase of pension 
to John Ard Gordon, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 
une McCUMBER. I ask for the present consideration of the 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of John Ard Gordon, late captain 
Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ANTONETTE STEWART, 


Mr. McOUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 940) granting an increase of pension 
to Antonette Stewart, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

. I ask for the present consideration of 

e 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to piace on 
the pension roll the name of Antonette Stewart, widow of 
Thomas Stewart, late gunner, United States Navy, and to pay 
pe = pension of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MARY HANEY. 


Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 6062) granting a pension to Mary 
Haney, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 

. I ask for the present consideration of 
the A 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reporteđ from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, before the word “ dollars,” to strike 
out thirty“ and insert twelve; ” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to — on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of o 5 ane the name of Mary 
Haney, widow of John Haney, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment 


me ern States Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
mon 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 

amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed.for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOHN L. WELLS. 


Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 6422) granting an increase of pension 
to John L. Wells, reported it with amendments, and submitted 
a report thereon. 
anu McoCUMBER. I ask for the present consideration of 

e bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, before the word “Company,” to strike 
out “of” and insert “second lieutenant ;” and in line 8, before 
the word “dollars,” to strike out “fifty-five” and Insert 
“forty ;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cto., or — ough ait of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed dt engi on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John 
L. Wells, late second lieutenant Company F, One Hundred and eleventh 


Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan and pay him a pension at 
“ee of $40 per month in lieu of that o is now „ 


The amendments were agreed to. 
a eee 
8 were concurred in. 


— 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ABBIE J. DANIELS. 


Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 6521) granting a pension to Abbie J. 
Daniels, reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 6, before the word “ daughter,” to insert 
“helpless and dependent;” in the same line, after the word 
“late,” to strike out “musician” and insert “of;” and in line 
9, before the word “ dollars,” to strike out “twenty-four” and 
insert“ twelve; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary ef the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name "of Abbie J. 
Daniels, helpless and dependent daughter of John late 
Company I, Twenty-sixta Regiment Connecticut Volunteer try, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. LODGE (for Mr. Crane) introduced a bill (S. 6530) for 
the erection of a public building at Pittsfield, Mass.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. HEYBURN introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 6531) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
A. Dory; and 

A bill (S. 6532) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Daniels. 

Mr. ELKINS introduced a bill (S. 6533) for the relief of the 
heirs of A. G. Hoyman, deceased; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6534) for the relief of Justus M. 
Curtis; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced the following bills; which were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (S. 6535) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Gibson 

A bill (8. 6536) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
Woosley; and 

A bill (S. 6537) granting an increase of pension to William 
Eppinger (with accompanying paper). 

Mr. BACON introduced a bill (S. 6538) granting an increase 
of pension to Betsey A. Hodges; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE introduced a bill (S. 6540) granting an 
increase of pension to O. C. Stevens; which was read twice by 
its title, and refered to the ‘Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 6541) to authorize Henry 
T. Henderson and his associates to divert the waters of Little 
River from the lands of the United States for use of electric 
light and power plant; which was read twice by its title, and 

referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr, BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 6542) for the relief 
of the estate of R. M. McClelland, deceased; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 6543) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Keene, in the State of New Hampshire; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 


AMENDMENTS TO OMNIBUS PUBLIC-BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus public-buildings bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NELSON submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the omnibus public-buildings bill; which were 


r 


referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CLAY (for Mr. Tarrarerro) submitted an sumed 
ment intended to be proposed by him to the omnibus public- 
buildings bill; which was referred to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LONG submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the omnibus public-buildings bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus public-buildings bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FORAKER submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus public-buildings bill; which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PENROSE submitted nine amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus public-buildings bill; which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CULBERSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus public-buildings bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and 


-ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM F. M. M’CARTY. 


Mr. SPOONER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate. $1,283 to pay William F. M. McCarty for services and 
expenses as an expert to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia in investigating and reporting upon the cost and 
quality of gas furnished to the Government and to the people 
of the city of Washington, intended to be proposed by him to 
the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be ee 


THE GLOBE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 


Mr. FORAKER submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


hereby, directed to report to the Senate at 8 e of the second 
session of 85 Fi ninth Congress all the and data in the 
possession of the War Department relatin to ae construction of 


miles 19 to 23 of the Illinois and ogee 2 51 
with particular reference to any loss or e. oa ae have been 
heretofore or may be ter loss or d or the Globe 
Construction Company, contractors, for the 5 — the earth- 


Canal (eastern 9 


work on said miles of said canal by reason of the tempo Pal per- 
manent abandonment of the work or the necessity of modi and 
changing the character of the project and specifications by the "Enited 


States — of the unstable material encduntered thereon. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—ALFRED IL. HOULT. 


On motion of Mr. ELKINS, it was 


Ordered, That the papers pocompanying tt 28 ie (S. 1491) granting 
an increase of pension to Alfred L. drawn from the files 
of the Senate, no adverse report having —— he thereon. 


RETIREMENT OF CLERKS, 


Mr. McLAURIN. I present a statement prepared by Dr. L. 
Jordan, a citizen of Mississippi, relative to the adoption of an 
assessment scheme for the retirement of clerks based upon a 3 
per cent annual assessment of salaries, 25 per cent on all in- 
creases of salary, and an assessment of one-twelfth of salary 
on all original appointments. I move that the statement be 
printed as a document. 

The motion was agreed to. 


E. G. RATHBONE. 


Mr. DICK. I desire to call up the resolution offered by me on 
Saturday last, which went over under the rule. The objection 
which was lodged against it by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] has been withdrawn 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution, which will be read. 

The read the resolution submitted by Mr. Dick on 
the 23d instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the petitions in the case of E. G. Rathbone, and all 
the accompanying papers, 8 Senate Document No. 367, now in 
the files o the Secretary of the Senate, be temporarily withdrawn from 


said files, and 500 copies 5 the same be printed as a document for th 
use of the Senate. = E š : 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
PROPOSED DRAINAGE INVESTIGATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a reno lution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
rea . 
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The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
LATIMER, as follows: . 

Whereas there is in the United States between fifty and one hundred 
million acres of swamp, tidal, and overflowed lands which are now, for 
lack of drainage, unproductive and a prolific source of malarial and 


other diseases, and the Secretary of iculture having for the past 


three years conducted drainage investigations in this country and 


abroad and accumulated a large amount of valuable data on the subject: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Secretary of Agricoltore be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to prepare and submit to the Senate on or be- 
fore December 1, 1906, a report on drainage, to include the following : 

First. The location and area of lands in the United States that are 
sysop A overflowed and susceptible of being drained and made fit for 
agriculture, 

Second. The effect of drainage on such land and on the public health 
and upon agriculture. 

Third. The area of land which has been drained under the laws of 
the different States and the benefits which have resulted therefrom. 

Fourth. The summary of the legislation of the different States and 
of the legal and business methods under which drainage works have 
been constructed and maintained. 

Fifth. A review of the drainage laws and policies of the leading agri- 
cultural countries of Europe and their results. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. HALE. This resolution can not go through without very 
extended debate. The Senator may say it is only an inquiry, 
but all of these things develop by an inquiry. It commits the 
Government to the proposition of adding to its scope of duties 
the great question of drainage. I shall not consent for one that 
that shall be in any way started by a report which is the foun- 
dation of a new system and a new bureau and a new assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of rights. The resolution can 
not go through without extended debate. Therefore I object 
to it. 7 

Mr. LATIMER. The Senator from Maine, I presume, is 
aware of the fact that there are statutes upon the book now 
with regard to irrigation, and that in the Department of Agri- 
culture there is a commission or a body of engineers who are 
looking after this question now, making surveys for irrigation, 
and in connection with irrigation making surveys for drainage. 

Mr. HALE. That they have no right to do. I shall not con- 
sent that any step shall be taken that commits the Government 
to an additional scope of duty by undertaking to drain swamps 
and wet lands throughout the United States. I am aware 
of what we have already done for irrigation and reclamation 
and sundry and divers other things, but not with my consent 
will any step be taken that commits the Government to taking 
charge of drainage in the different States. 

Mr. LATIMER. I wish to say to the Senator that during the 
present session a bill passed this body providing that a million 
dollars be taken from the irrigation fund in North Dakota to 
be used for the purpose of draining the Red River Valley. 

Mr. HALE. I am very sorry of that, but such things get 
through when Senators are not watching them. I certainly 
should not have consented to that measure if I had been here. 
But this goes further than that. This is not limited to any 
particular locality, but is a general, broad inquiry to lay the 
foundation for the General Government to take charge of drain- 
age in the United States. That, I suppose, is what the Senator 
wants. That is what the projectors of this plan want. The 
only time to object to any of these things is in the beginning. 
One has to object in limine. Therefore, I object to this resolu- 
tion. Let it go to the Calendar and take its chances. 

Mr. LATIMER. I do not know whether, under the rules of 
the Senate, an objection would carry the resolution over or 
whether we are entitled to a vote on the proposition. My ob- 
ject in introducing the resolution was to get information that 
might be used for the benefit of the States and local communities 
where large areas of valuable swamp lands are now lying idle 
and are a menace to health. * 

Mr. FULTON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LATIMER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FULTON. understand from what the Senator states 
that he contemplates that the Secretary of Agriculture, in prose- 
cuting this investigation, will pay the expenses from the irriga- 
tion fund. If so, I certainly wish to enter my protest against it. 

Mr. LATIMER. No; I can say to the Senator 

Mr. FULTON. I will say, if the Senator will permit me, it is 
true that a bill did pass here appropriating $1,000,000 from the 
irrigating fund to be devoted to draining lands in North Dakota. 
I very reluctantly sat quiet while that bill went through. I 
felt that I was doing wrong when I did it. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall never consent to any further appropriation of that 
character out of that fund. 

I wish to say in regard to the swamp lands that it seems to 
me they occupy a very different position. The swamp lands 
have been given to the several States by Congress. 
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Mr. LATIMER. I do not want to yield to the Senator to 
make a speech. 

Mr. FULTON. Surely, it was not intended that Congress 
should go to work and reclaim the swamp lands. 

Mr. LATIMER. The Senator from Oregon represents one of 
the States that are taken care of in the irrigation proposition. 
The lands of Oregon, as the public lands in all the States of 
the Union, were purchased of the thirteen original States, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LATIMER. I do not intend to go into a discussion now 
of the question, and I do not care to yield just now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
declines to yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I wished to make a suggestion to the Sen- 
ator that would throw some light on the question. 

Mr. LATIMER. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is not a question. North Dakota con- 
tributes to the irrigation fund and Florida does not, nor do 
other States. 

Mr. LATIMER. What does the Senator say? 

Mr. HEYBURN. North Dakota contributes from the sale of 
her public lands to the irrigation fund. I state that as an equity. 
in her behalf. K 

Mr. LATIMER. North Dakota, as I understand it, has no 
public lands. The public lands in every State in the Union be- 
long to the Federal Government. : 

Mr. HEYBURN. But the lands of North Dakota contribute 
to the irrigation fund. 

Mr. LATIMER. If the lands belong to the State and con- 
tribute to the irrigation fund, that is a different proposition. 

But, Mr. President, what I am contending for here now is, 
that if the Government of the United States can set aside all 
the public lands in the thirteen States and the three Territories 
that have now been set aside to create a fund for the purpose 
of irrigation, how, in fairness and justice to the other States, 
to the thirteen original States, which never received a foot of 
public land, and none of the land out of the townships for com- 
mon school purposes, nor for the endowment of colleges, can 
Senators ‘stand here and refuse to allow Congress to give to the 
people who live in States where these large areas of land are 
now situated this information which has already been obtained 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. If engineers have gone out 
and made surveys, would you refuse to allow Congress simply 
to have the information printed for the benefit of representa- 
tives in this body? 

All I am asking for in this resolution is that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall compile such information as is within his 
reach bearing upon the question of swamp lands, showing how 
much is located in each State, how much can be reclaimed, and 
what will be the cost of reclaiming it, so that Senators may have 
information bearing upon this question. 

So far as legislation in the future is concerned, that is a 
question which can be taken up and discussed when it comes 
before the Senate. I am simply asking for information. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. LATIMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. This is an important matter, and it ought to be 
considered by the proper committee. I move that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Then the Senator can make his fight there. 

Mr. LATIMER. Mr. President, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry will probably not meet any more at this ses- 
sion. We are getting toward the close of the session, and I see 
no reason why we should not reach a vote on this proposition 
to get the information before the Senate, which is provided for 
in the resolution. I hope the Senate will pass upon this matter 
now and decide whether we are to have this information at the 
present session or whether it is to go over. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. LATIMER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FLINT. I should like to ask the Senator if this does 
not mean the providing of an entirely new engineering service 
and to have the Agricultural Department go in and ascertain 
all over the country whether certain lands can be reclaimed 
that are now swamp lands? The irrigation work is conducted 
under the Interior Department, and they now have a corps of 
engineers. Does not this propose to turn over to the Agricul- 
tural Department that work, and does it not mean the estab- 
e of a new bureau, an expensive one and an unnecessary, 
one j 
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I wish to say to the Senator that they 
already have a corps of engineers. 
Nr. FLINT. They ought not to have it, in my opinion. 


Mr: LATIMER. 


Mr. LATIMER. That is already provided for by an appro- 
priation carried in the agricultural appropriation bill of $120,- 
000 or $122,000 this year. The money is already appropriated, 
and the engineers are already employed. 

Mr. HALE. With conference reports and other matters of 
great importance waiting, I shall not further debate the reso- 
lution, but will take the sense of the Senate on referring this 
most important matter to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. LATIMER. I will agree to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves 
that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. LATIMER. I move to lay that motion on the table. 
The motion to lay on the table was not agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Maine to refer the resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LUDWELL M’KAY AND OTHERS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from the previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
McCreary, as follows: 

Resolved, That the petition of Ludwell McKay and certain other 
Kentucky drafted men, with all the accom ying papers, be, and the 

Fame is hereby, referred to the Court of Ciaims 4 tor 45 finding of fact 
in accordance with the decision of said court in the case of John II. 
Marshall, under the terms of the act of March 3, 1887, and generail 
known as the Tucker Act,“ and to be considered in connection wit 
and as a part of Senate bill No. 7168, third session Fifty-eighth Con- 
ress, which was referred to that court by resolution of the Senate 
arch 3, 1905, and is numbered Congressional 11889 in sald court. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. . ? 

Mr. McCREARY. There was an illegal draft in Kentucky in 
1864. It was so decided by the court, and in the case of John H. 
Marshall the court held that he was entitled to $300, the amount 
he paid because of the illegal draft. The resolution is simply 
for the purpose of referring certain papers to the Court of 


Claims. I baye talked with the chairman of the Committee on 
Claims about it. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Kentucky if 


this resolution has been reported from a committee? 

Mr. McCREARY. No, sir; I did not think it was necessary 
to refer it to a committee, because it is only for the purpose of 
getting all the papers in the case of Ludwell McKay and others 
before the Court of Claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have heretofore observed, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me, that the claims which are referred to the 
Court of Claims come from the Committee on Claims in the 
form of a resolution. 

Mr. McCREARY. A resolution was adopted in 1905, reported 
from the Committee on Claims, which referred the claims of 
drafted men in Kentucky to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was wondering whether this is a new 
departure and that we can of our own volition send these claims 
to the Court of Claims without a reference to the committee. 

Mr. McCRBARY. I will say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that there was a resolution referring the claims of the il- 
legally drafted men in the State of Kentucky to the Court of 
Claims, which was passed, and the object of the resolution is 
to get all the accompanying papers before the Court of Claims. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. McCRBARY. I do. 

Mr. FULTON. I understand that the bill was referred at the 
last session of Congress to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. McCREARY. It was. 

Mr. FULTON. And it is contended that there are some 
papers here which were not sent under the resolution. I con- 
fess I can not understand how that is, because the bill of the 
last session not only referred the claim, but all accompanying 
papers to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. McCREARY. I can explain that. 

Mr. FULTON. I have no objection myself to the resolution 
going through, but I do riot see why the accompanying papers 
were not referred at the last session. 

Mr. McCREARY. I can explain that to the Senator. 

A bill for the relief of the Kentucky drafted men (S. 1465, 
8d sess., 58th Cong.) was referred by a resolution of the Sen- 
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ate on May 6, 1904, to the Court of Claims for consideration 
under the act of March 3, 1887, commonly called the “ Tucker 
Act.“ Under said reference a test suit was brought to trial in 
said court, John H. Marshall, of Pendleton County, being the 
claimant, and on December 16, 1904, the court made a finding 
which was reported to the Senate and printed (Doc. No. 70, 
3d sess. 58th Cong.). In that finding the court held that the 
draft in Kentucky in 1864 was illegally levied, and that Mar- 
shall should not have been required to pay $300 to escape per- 
sonal service and aid illegal draft. 

Thereafter, on March 6, 1905, the Senate referred another 
bill (S. 7168, 3d sess. 58th Cong.) to said court for the relief 
generally of said drafted men, and in the first case brought to 
trial under this bill the Attorney-General filed a motion to 
dismiss upon the ground that the reference made by the Senate 
to the court of the bill 7168—that is the bill included in the 
resolution—did not confer upon said court jurisdiction to deter- 
mine the facts in any individual case, as the bill contemplated 
general legislation, and that motion was argued and submitted 
in April last and has not yet been decided, and can not be 
decided until next October. 

In the meantime proceedings in these cases have been stopped. 

It is desired to have these cases proceeded with during this 
summer; and in order that the objections of the Attorney- 
General be met, and in anticipation of a decision of the court 
that it is without jurisdiction, this evidence and these proceed- 
ings were presented. 

Mr. FULTON. ‘Then it means something more than the mere 
reference to the papers. It seems to extend the jurisdiction of 
the court. 

Mr. McCREARY. No; the Senator will ae that he is mis- 
taken about that. 

Mr. FULTON. I will ask that the matter lie over. 

Mr. McCREARY. It grows out of the fact that the Attorney- 
General made the point that the bill that was referred did 
not confer upon the court jurisdiction to determine the facts in 
any individual case. I can not see that the adoption of this 
resolution will in any respect interfere with the rule. In jus- 
tice to these persons they are entitled to be paid their money 
collected under the illegal draft. 

Mr. FULTON. I will say to the Senator that if he will allow 
the matter to go over, I will look into it; and, of course, if it 
does not depart from the general rule and practice that obtains 
in matters of this character, I will not make any further objec- 
tion. 

Mr. McCREARY. I do not desire anything but what is just 
and fair. If the Senator from Oregon desires to look into the 
matter, I will be willing that he shall have ume, and I will call 
up the resolution at a subsequent time, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the resolution goes over I want to 
say to the Senator from Kentucky that the matter is in a dif- 
ferent shape from what I supposed when I made my inquiry. 
It seems these claims were referred in bulk, and that this differ- 
entiates and names one particular claim. 

Mr. McCREARY. Yes. The Attorney-General made the 
point that there was no jurisdiction conferred upon the court to 
determine the facts in any individual case, according to the pres- 
entation as made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand it now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. McCREARY subsequently said: The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Furron] withdraws his objection to the resolution 
which was under consideration a few minutes ago and which 
was introduced by me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So do I. 

Mr. McCREARY. And the Senator from New Hampshire 
withdraws his opposition. I ask that the resolution be adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF WHITE HOUSE INCIDENT. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I gave notice on Saturday 
that I would call up the resolution which lias been lying on the 
table for a couple of months and address the Senate on it this 
morning, but I am feeling so unwell—in fact I was unwell yes- 
terday—that I would not have come here to-day but for tha im- 
portant matter of the rate bill conference report. Therefore I 
will have to defer any effort to make a speech on the resolution. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4403) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of 
aliens into the United States,” approved March 3, 1903, and the 


request of the House for a conference with the Senate on the 
bill and amendment. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I move that the Senate nonconcur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives, agree to the con- 
ference asked for by the House, and that the conferees on the 
part of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. DittincHam, Mr. Lopere, and Mr. McLavurrn as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I desire to have read at the 
Secretary’s desk a telegram, which is a sample of hundreds I 
am receiving. I ask that it be referred to conferees on the part 
of the Senate on the immigration bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio asks that 
the“ telegram which he sends to the desk be read. In the ab- 
sence of objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 26, 1906. 


Senator J. B. Foraker, 
Washington, D. C. 


Honoraste Sm: Fulton Council, No, 328, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, in business session with the consent of its mem- 
bership of 300 voters hereby demand your attention to the immigration 
bill favorably to the interest of the principles of the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics. 

HOWARD Moon, Secretary. 
Dan ESTELL, Councilor. 

Mr. FORAKER. It is not quite as politely expressed as it 
might be, but it is earnest enough for everybody to understand 
it; and inasmuch as it does not expressly say that it refers to 
the educational test, I add that explanation to what I under- 
stand the telegram to mean, and I will refer it to the Senate 
conferees with that understanding. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The telegram will be referred to 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
B. F. Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had approved and signed the following acts and joint 
resolutions : 

On June 25: 

S. R. 60. Joint resolution providing for the purchase of ma- 
terial and equipment for use in the construction of the Panama 
Canal; 

S. 1697. An act confirming to certain claimants thereto por- 
tions of lands known as Fort Clinch Reservation, in the State 
of Florida; 

S. 3414. An act providing for a public highway on the east 
side of the Fort Sherman abandoned military reservation, 
Idaho; x 

S. 4109. An act to increase the efficiency of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the War Department; 

S. 6333. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to acquire, 
for fortification purposes, certain tracts of land on Deer Island, 
in Boston Harbor, Massachusetts ; 

S. 2948. An act to amend section 1 of the act approved March 
3, 1905, providing for an additional associate justice of the su- 
preme court of Arizona, and for other purposes; 

S. 5512. An act defining the qualifications of jurors for service 
in the United States district court in Porto Rico; and 

S. 6146. An act to authorize the Back River Bridge Company 
to construct a bridge across the west or smaller division of the 
Ohio River from Wheeling Island, West Virginia, to the Ohio 
shore. 

On June 26: 

S. R. 68. Joint resolution expressing the sympathy of the 
people of the United States with the Hebrews on account of 
the massacres of members of their race in Russia. 


REGULATION OF RAILROAD RATES. 


Mr. TILLMAN. I ask the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on the railroad rate bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 12987) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all 
acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that there 
is a great desire on the part of Senators to vote on the confer- 
ence report and possibly return it to the committee of conference, 
I will not detain the Senate long. 

The cause of difference about substituting the word“ railroad ” 
for common carrier” in amendment 5 of the conference report 
grows out of the amendment that I introduced, having for its 
purpose to divorce transportation from production on the part 
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of the railroads engaged in transporting coal they mined and 
sold in competition with their shippers, which was a great 
abuse. Of late the railroads in West Virginia and in other 
States have acquired large holdings of coal lands and become 
extensive miners of coal as well as shippers, and in competition 
with shippers on their lines. This abuse grew into a grieyous 
wrong to independent shippers. I sought to correct this abuse by an 
amendment confining railroads to their legitimate business of 
transporting freight and passengers and prohibiting them from 
engaging in the transportation of any commodity which they 
might own except for their own use. 

In the adoption of this amendment and the discussion of it the 
wording was changed, and “common carrier“ was substituted 
in place of “railroads,” with the limitation that I have just 
stated of not alloying a common carrier to transport its own 
products. This produced the confusion that a pipe line is not 
permitted to transport its own products. West Virginia is prob- 
ably the largest oil-producing State in the Union. I believe the 
sale of oil averages $50,000 per day in West Virginia. It is a 
very large income to our people. So far as I know, there has 
never been a complaint of any kind by, anybody against pipe 
lines. The fact is, the pipe lines purchase all or nearly all the 
oil produced in West Virginia and transport it as their own oil, 
the Standard Oil being the largest pipe-line company in the 
State. So far as I am advised, none of the pipe lines con- 
demned the right of way or exercised the right of eminent 
domain in building their pipe-line stations“ pumping stations,” 
as they call them, : 

Now, Mr. President, the State of West Virginia a long time 
ago, next to Pennsylvania being the pioneer in the oil business, 
legislated on the subject, and they declared pipe lines to be 
common carriers. I have the statute here before me, and I will 
ask the permission of the Senate that I may incorporate two or 
three provisions of it, without reading, into my remarks. They 
are very strict provisions, prescribing what kind of oil they shall 
transport, the specific gravity of the oil, how much shall be taken 
at one time, and what the charge shall be. This statute has not 
been enforced particularly for the reason I stated, that the pipe 
Hae buy the oil, rendering it impossible that differences should 
arise. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
TRANSPORTATION OF PETROLEUM OR OTHER OILS ÖR LIQUIDS. 


1. Every person, corporation, or company now engaged or who shall 
hereafter engage or continue in the ess of transporting or storing 
petroleum by means of pipe line or lines or storage + tanks shall be 
subject to the provisions of this act and shall conduct such business 
in conformity herewith; and the word “company” whenever used in 
this act shall be construed to include persons and corporations. 

2. Any company heretofore or hereafter a or the 
5 1 or other oils or liquids by means o 
or es 8 


12. Accepted orders and certificates for petroleum, issued by any 
bean spi engaged in the business of tran ng and storing petroleum 
in this State, be nego- 


means of pipe line or lines and tanks, shal 

tiable, and may be transferred by indorsement, either in blank or to 
the order of another, and any person to whom the said accepted orders 
and certificates shall be so ferred shall be deemed and taken to 
be the owner of the petroleum therein specified. : 


Mr. ELKINS. It will be observed that while West Virginia 
made pipe lines common carriers and compels them to trans- 
port all oil offered them on certain conditions, the legislature 
did not prohibit these pipe lines from transporting their own oil, 
for the good and sufficient reason that in the first instance 
pipe-line companies were incorporated and organized to carry 
their own oil; there was nobody else to do the transporting 
of oil, and without transporting it had no value. 

The legislature wisely said you can transport your own oil, 
but you must transport your neighbor's if offered to you. ‘This 
is just what Congress—no more, no less—and this is what this 
amendment permits. It would be a little short of confiscation 
to prohibit pipe lines, after expense of purchasing oil lands and 
building their lines, to prohibit them from transporting their 
own oil. 

The State of West Virginia is vitally interested in this 
question by reason of its being a large oil-producing State, al- 
though every State that does produce, oll is interested, and the 
States that may find oil will be interested. 

I want to explain to the Senate the way that ofl leases are 
made, the method of producing oil, and of discovering oil. 

We have what are known as“ oil exploiters.” They are men not 
of large means generally. They are familiar with the business 
of finding oil and exploiting oil. They go into a State, for in- 
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stance, the State of West Virginia. 
country they judge to be oil-producing territory. They get to- 
gethér enough money to put down a well. Before they do that 
they make a lease from the owner of the land, which is or- 
dinarily a dollar a year rent per acre until oil is produced. 
Sometimes it is more; sometimes it is less; but it will average 


They find a section of 


a dollar per acre a year. In the agreement is incorporated a 
provision that the lessees shall bore a well in so many months. 
Then when the well produces the farmer gets one-eighth of the 
production and the lessee ceases to pay rent. 

So this question affects seriously the farmers of West Vir- 
ginia, and, I will say, the farmers of Indiana, e Ohio, and 
Kansas, and other States producing oil. 

Now, it is estimated that the farmers, from production and 
rent, in my State alone, gather $2,000,000 per annum. I do not 
youch for the accuracy of this statement, but I am told that is 
the case. 

When they first discover oil, it is not in most cases the 
Standard Oil Company that makes the discovery, although they 
are great producers. Later on, in the development and in the 
operation, they ordinarily buy out the small producer, the dis- 
coverer, the exploiter. if you please, and in this way the com- 
plaint is made against them that they are a monopoly, but they 

shave never offended the people, so far as the transportation of 
oil is concerned, in the matter of transportation. 

There is one criticism that might be made of the Standard 
Oil, that it fixes the price of oil. They fix it every day, because 
it is the largest producer and seller of oil in the world. In the 
nature of things this can not be helped, but the Standard Com- 
pany takes all the oil offered and pays cash for it. If it and 
other pipe lines did not, what would the producer do? 

I do not know that the passage of the amendment taking 
away from them the right to transport their own product would 
affect the fixing of the price of oil. The Standard Oil could 
avoid this law by incorporating a producing company as well 
as a pipe-line company. But how would this help the producer 
or anybody else, while putting it to vast expense and trouble? 
What we wish to do is to improve conditions, stop abuses, pre- 
vent monopolies, but not to injure any interest doing business in 
the country. 

Mr. President, as I was saying when interrupted, the farmer 
in all cases, whether the Standard Oil or any large pipe line 
may succeed to the ownership of the leases which I have de- 
scribed, gets his proportion of the production. The farmer is 
always a one-eighth partner with the oil producers in all oil 
operations. He retains that share. It is a part of the contract 
when he leases the oil land. So, directly or indirectly, the 
farmer is a partner in the oil business and is very much inter- 
ested in this question. 

As I said before, I have not heard of any complaint on the 
part of the oil producers or farmers or shippers of oil against 
the pipe lines in reference to transportation, nor have I heard 
any such complaint so far as the selling of the output of the 
producers is concerned. The Standard Oil Company and the 
other pipe-line companies issue certificates for all the oil re- 
ceived in their tanks and in their pipe lines. Such a certificate 
is cash any day the owner of it desires the money. If the party 
holding the certificate thinks that oil is going up, he holds his 
certificate; if he needs the money badly, he sells it; or if he 
thinks oil is going down he sells the certificate. 

Mr. SCOTT. He is not charged any storage. 

Mr. ELKINS. No. Storage is intimately connected with this 
question of transportation, but after thirty days on to ninety 
days, I think it is, the storage is charged. But I do not know 
of any oil producer who has ever transported his oil to the 
Atlantic coast except the pipe-line companies. What would the 
man with 500 barrels of oil, or 100 barrels of oil, or 10 barrels 
of oil do with it? When he got it to the coast to the point of 
shipment, he would have to’ pay his freight, and he would then 
be at the mercy of the pipe-line company. He would have no 
place for storage. 

Mr. President, I do not want to imperil the independent 
operator. The Standard Oil Company can well take care of 
itself. I do believe that if this bill was passed as the Senate 
adopted the amendment, the independent operator would be at 
the mercy of the Standard Oil Company, because the Standard 
Oil Company would then organize a pipe-line company, an oil- 
producing company, and have that independent and separate 
under a slightly different ownership, and soon be in a position 
to absorb all independent operators. This would not do. 

Here is another feature. A great many men, speculators— 
and the world is full of speculators, and we owe a great deal 
to them—get enough money to test a certain territory. In my 
State and in other States, in Kentucky, in the Indian Territory, 


in Indiana, and in Tennessee, they are hunting for oil all the 
time. I happen to live in a part of my State where oil is not 
produced; but they are constantly boring for oil. Leases are 
being made all around in my vicinity. Perhaps 100,000 acres of 
land is leased in one way and another. That land may be from 
40 to 50 miles from any pipe line, but within 8 or 10 miles 
of a station or 4 town or a railroad. If oil is found they can 
not let it go to waste, as it is liable to do; they have not 
money enough to build to some great pipe line, and the pipe 
line will not build to them; but they may have money enough 
and the product may be sufficient in quantity to justify the 
construction of a short pipe line to the railroad station. What 
are they to do? They construct a pipe line to the nearest rail- 
road station, say 7 or 8 miles off, and they run the oil in that 
pipe line. It may be a 3-inch pipe or a 2-inch pipe. Then they 
call on the railroad for a tank car. The railroad having furnished 
the car, the oil reaches the market and the producer gets $1.60 
per barrel, or whatever the price may be on a particular day. 
This is a ready market, and may give the producer $75 a day. 
He wants to realize. If this amendment substituting “ rail- 
road” for “common carrier” does not obtain, and the pipe- 
line owner is not permitted to sell and transport his own oil, 
how is he to get his oil to market? This amendment says 
partly by pipe line and partly by railroad, or partly by pipe 
line and partly by railroad and partly water. To find a market 
he must go from one State to another. It is a cruel thing, 
it seems to me, to deprive this man of his right to transport 
his oil to the nearest station and to put it in the tank car and 
send it to market and get a return for his risk or inyestment. 
If this matter goes on, then he gets his oil out of his district 
the same as any other producer. 

Mr. President, the analogy between a railroad and a pipe 
line has been cited here by the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Batrey].- A railroad is primarily organized and chartered for 
one purpose, and that is to transport freight and passengers. 
It is a common carrier from the start. Ordinarily the pipe line 
does not want to be a common carrier. The production of oil 
is the first consideration in the oil business; the pipe line is 
secondary—only an instrumentality. To get oil is primarily 
the thing to be attended to. The pipe lines are the means of 
getting the oil to market, and they are altogether incidental to 
the business of producing. What would become of other pro- 
ducers, say, a farmer, if he was not allowed to transport his 
own products to market? You can cite a dozen cases of pro- 
ducers where you might provide that they shall be common 
carriers and shall not transport their own production. Sup- 
pose there is nobody found to transport the oil, what would 
become of it, and what would become of the vast interests in 
the States that produce it? There is not a State in this Union 
but what its inhabitants would hail with joy the finding of oil— 
that it contained a million acres of oil land. Every State in 
the Union would consider it the greatest advantage, the great- 
est boon, that could be conferred upon it, for it opens up imme- 
diately a great business, and it employs thousands of men. 
But the moment a State discovers oil they are confronted with 
the question of how to dispose of it. The first question is, How 
are the producers to get their product to market? Often there 
is no way in the world, unless you allow them to transport their 
own oil. They must themselves find the ways and means. 
There are no pipe lines in a new and remote district. It some- 
times happens that a few men combine and find a territory of, 
say, 25,000 to 50,000 acres of oil lands. They go to prospecting, 
they make leases; they bore wells and get production. One of 
them is not able to build a pipe line, but three or four or five, or 
whatever the number may be, may combine and put in the money 
and build their own pipe line. These are called independent pipe 
lines. They go to the refineries which do not belong to the 
Standard Oil Company. There are hundreds in Pennsylvania— 
some say thousands—of independent operators, and there are a 
great many in other oil-producing States. 

This leads me to state that there are hundreds of independent 
operators all over the United States, wherever oil has been dis- 
covered. They are searching for oil in Alabama, in Tennessee. 
In Texas oil is confined to one locality. Being only in one 
place, the pipe line is doing the business of transporting as u 
common carrier for other people; but that is the exception, 
and this instance is the only one of that kind, so far as I know 
or can hear. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ELKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. The Standard Oil Company has constructed 
a pipe line in the San Joaquin Valley, and has built it all the 
way to San Francisco—oyer 100 miles—and has by this exclu- 
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sive pipe line secured a monopoly of the transportation of oil 
to that city. 

Mr. ELKINS. This does not hinder other pipe lines being 
built, if it is found profitable to transport oil; but surely this 
is no reason why another pipe line should not be allowed to 
transport its own oll. If a man can or can not get to market with 
his oil, he should not be prohibited by law from transporting 
his own product. 

Mr. SCOTT. And that is all in one State. 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; that is all in one State. But I do 
not see what that argues. The independent operators, when 
they have no pipe line, must apply to the Standard Oil or other 
pipe-line companies. They have got to do so. This action on 
the part of Congress will stop development by those who desire 
to produce oil, unless some way or means can be found by which 
a man can transport his own product. I think the State of 
West Virginia, being advised in a matter of this kind, with a 
large experience, acted wisely when it declared from the begin- 
ning that pipe lines should be common carriers, but allowed them 
to carry their own product. The legislature said: “ If other pro- 
ducers come to you and offer oil, you must transport it;” and 
the State set down in the statutes the charges to be made, and 
the kind of oil, specific gravity, etc.. That was a wise provi- 
sion. How does it hurt anybody to allow the producer who is 
in the business of oil producing, and no other business, to trans- 
port his own oil, transportation being secondary? It is not, like 
a railroad, organized for the purpose of transportation only. 
There has been no organization of pipe lines, so far as I know, 
to transport oil for other people; but under the amendment 
adopted by the Senate they will be required to transport for 
others and not for themselves. 

Mr. President, the denial of the right to independent opera- 
tors to transport their own product of oil will work great in- 
justice, destroy great industries. It will confiscate a great deal 
of property. It will break up a great many people in my State 
and bring on ruin and disaster. Indirectly it will hurt farm- 
ers; and it will place all oil operations in the hands of the 
Standard Oil Company, which will own all plants, operate the 
oil, and do the business now done by the independent operator? 
There will be no independent operators. 

Mr. President, many of the leading business men of my State, 
some of the best men in the State, without reference to party, 
distinguished citizens, including my predecessor on this floor, 
ex-Senator Cainden, have sent the most urgent telegrams here, 
protesting against our denying the right to the independent 
operator to transport his own product. 

Mr. President, I desire to say a few words in regard to the 
pass amendment. I do. not believe any amendment that could 
possibly be drawn would meet the entire approval of the Senate 
or of the House of Representatives. Objections can be made to 
the wording of any pass amendment. Lawyers can find objec- 
tions; and the question of what the court will say will be, as it 
always is, one of the disturbing factors in legislation. Nobody 
knows what the court will do until the court passes upon the 
law. I would prefer some other form of a pass amendment; 
but I have no kind of apprehension or doubt that, if the pass 
amendment as reported by the conferees becomes a law, nobody 
will be found to accept a pass or to solicit or grant or give one 
outside of what is permitted under the law. I do not believe, 
however, in singling out Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, the greatest legislative body in the world, and say that 
they shall not accept passes, but that others may. I do not 
think the principle is good. I don’t think they require the re- 
straining protection of the law. 

Mr. President, this pass amendment can be enforced. I do 
not believe it repeals the law as to discrimination. I believe 
that if the railroads were to grant passes, as claimed by some 
Senators in discussing this bill, it would be a direct discrimina- 
tion, punishable by fine and imprisonment; and there would 
be no attempt to grant passes beyond the clear wording of the 
amendment adopted by the conferees. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senate made fifty-one amend- 
ments to the railroad rate bill as it came from the House. The 
committee of conference has reported thirty-four of these 
amendments without any change or modification, and the House 
has agreed to the report. The Senate conferees have abandoned 
six of the Senate amendments—one known as the “ Jim Crow” 
amendment; another in that section of the bill where the word 
“regularly” was stricken out and the word “lawfully” in- 
serted; and the third struck out the House provision increasing 
the membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission from five 
to seven and increasing the salaries of the Commissioners from 
$7,500 to $10,000. The three other amendments abandoned by 
the Senate conferees consisted simply of a renumbering of sec- 


tions made necessary by these amendments. The conference 
report contains eleven other amendments made by the Senate, 
which are reported with some slight modifications or changes. 
There is no serious objection made to any of these modifications, 
except these which refer to the pass amendment and that which 
refers to what is known as the“ commodity ” amendment. 

I am not satisfied with the provision in respect to passes as 
reported by the conference committee. I can not understand 
why all persons employed in the postal service should be 
permitted to accept free transportation from railroads. I 
can understand why railway postal clerks and post-office in- 
spectors should receive free transportation from the railroad 
companies, for contracts are made with the railroad companies 
for the transportation of the mails, and as part of these con- 
tracts they transport railway postal clerks and post-office in- 
spectors free of charge. A provision excepting these two classes 
of postal employees should be contained in any pass amend- 
ment; but I can not understand why postmasters or clerks in 
the Post-Office Department should be permitted to secure free 
transportation from railroad companies, while clerks in the 
War Department or Navy Department are prohibited from re- 
ceiving them. Neither do I like that part of the amendment 
which says: 

And sae as herein provided no common carrier shall be prohibited* 
from granting any free ticket or pass for carriage. 

I think, as stated yesterday by other Senators, that this in 
effect permits rebates to shippers, by way of free transporta- 
tion, which are now prohibited by the Elkins law. 

But my purpose in addressing the Senate to-day is not 
specially to discuss the pass amendment, but to refer to the 
commodity amendment in its relation to the oil industry of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Indian Territory. Legislation directed 
primarily against the Standard Oil Company is new in the 
Congress of the United States, but it is not new in Kansas. 
Our last legislature passed all the laws that it deemed necessary 
to injure or affect the Standard Oil Company. That legisla- 
ture was terribly in earnest. The people of Kansas were in- 
dignant and greatly aroused at the aggressions of that organi- 
zation and they determined to enact legislation that would be 
effective. 

Kansas has the reputation of being somewhat radical on cer- 
tain lines of legislation. It has the reputation of being ex- 
treme when it starts in to refornr certain abuses; but in all the 
legislation enacted by the Kansas legislature directed against 
the Standard Oil Company that legislature never thought of 
enacting legislation such as we are now considering. 

This comes from the adoption by the Senate of two amend- 
ments to the rate bill. One of these amendments made pipe 
lines common carriers. I voted for that amendment; I am in 
favor of it remaining in the bill, but I doubt its effectiveness ; 
I doubt whether it will be of much practical value. Where 
the pipe lines are in fact common carriers, where they are en- 
gaged in the transportation of oil for hire, where they take the 
oil of a person or corporation and transport it from one State 
to another State, I can see no reason why the charges made 
for that transportation should not be placed under the juris- 
diction and control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the same as the charges of railroad companies, sleeping-car 
companies, and express companies. 

But the difficulty arises in this, that pipe lines are not 
in fact common carriers; they are not in faet engaged in the 
transportation of oil for hire. The. way the business is car- 
ried on generally throughout the oil fields is that the pipe line 
is constructed not for the transportation of oil for hire, but 
it is constructed and owned either by the producers of the 
oil, in order to get their produet to market, or by the re- 
finery for the purpose of reaching the field and obtaining the 
crude product—generally the latter. 

So it is that this bill, by making all pipe lines common car- 
riers, and in another section providing that a common carrier 
can not transport products “ manufactured, mined, or produced 
by it, or under its authority, or which it may own in whole, or 
in part, or in which it may have any interest direct or indirect“ 
strikes directly at the oil industry in Kansas, Indian Territory, 
and Oklahoma, for in that field pipe lines are owned by the re- 
fineries, either the Standard Oil or indepehdent refineries. They 
own the pipe lines and the pipe lines buy and transport the 
crude oil. Pipe lines are not constructed for the purpose of 
carrying oil for hire, but for the purpose of reaching the field, 
getting the product, and transporting it to the refinery. 

Kansas enacted a law making pipe lines common carriers. 
In enacting that law, however, the legislature of Kansas did 
what the West Virginia legislature did—that is, provided how 
and under what circumstances it should be compelled to carry 
oil. 
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The following are the principal provisions of that law: 


All pipe lines laid, built, or maintained for the conveyance of crude 
oil within the State of Kansas are hereby declared to be common car- 
riers, and said 5 of said oll shall be in the manner and under 
the restrictions in this act provided. 

It shall be the f of every person, firm, association, or corporation 
operating such pipe line to provide suitable and necessary receptacles 
for recefving such oil for transportation and for — 9 7 at the place of 
delivery until the same can be reasonably removed by the consignee, 
and shall be liable therefor from the time the same is dellve for 
transportation until a reasonable time after the same has been trans- 
ported 1 to the place of consignment and is ready for delivery to the con- 
signee. It shall be the duty of every such person, firm, association, or 
corporation to receive and forward such oll as shall be offered for ship- 
ment in the order of application therefor, upon the applicant's com- 

lying with the rules herein provided for as to delivery and payment 

tor such transportation. Such common carrier shall issue to the 
shipper a certificate showing the actual quantity and specific AN 
thereof; but no application for such transportation shall be valid be- 
1 or for a greater quantity than the applicant has ready for de- 
ivery at the time of making such application. 

This has been a law for more than a year, and yet there has 
not been a single barrel of oil tendered to the Standard pipe 
line or to any other pipe line for transportation. Why? Be- 
cause the crude oil taken from the well to be transported through 
the pipe line would have to find a market at the other end of 
the line, and the producer of that crude oil would be just as 
helpless at the other end of the line as he is at the beginning of 
the line, where the oil is produced. He would have to sell the 
oil at last to the refinery, be it owned by the Standard Oil 
Company or by an independent company. So the way the busi- 
ness is carried on is that the producer desires to sell his oil 
where it is produced, and he sells it in almost every instance 
to the pipe-line company, and it is then transported to the re- 
finery. That is the way the business is carried on; and so this 
legislation enacted by the Kansas legislature making pipe lines 
common carriers, directed specially against the Standard Oil 
Company, has not produced any result. 

But there was other legislation enacted in Kansas. There 
were four laws that had for their purpose the regulation and 
control of the production and the transportation of oil in Kansas. 
The law to which I have referred was one of them; another 
provided for fixing maximum rates on the transportation of 
crude oil by the railroads of that State; another was the law 
providing against unjust or unfair discrimination in the sale 
of products. Part of that law is as follows: 

Any person, firm, or corporation, foreign or domestic, doing business 
in the State of Kansas, and enga, in the production, manufacture, 
or distribution of any commodity in general use, that shall intention- 
ally, for the purpose of destroying competition, discriminate between 
different sections, communities, or cities of this State, by selling such 
commodity at a lower rate in one sectfon, community, or city, or any 
portion thereof, than is charged for such commodity in another section 
community, or city, after equalizing the distance from the point o 
production, manufacture, or distribution and freight rates therefrom, 
shall be deemed guilty of unfair discrimination. 

The fourth law was the one providing for a State refinery. 

These four laws were passed to protect the producers of oil 
in Kansas and in their interest. 

Two of these laws have been effective, the one prohibiting 
unjust or unfair discrimination and the one providing for 
maximum charges for the transportation of crude oil by rail- 
roads, 

As I said, Kansag endeavored to restrict and control the 
Standard Oil Company and benefit the producers of oil in that 
State. The State-refinery proposition had much opposition 
from the beginning. It was opposed in the legislature. Many 
voices were raised against the State going into the business of 
refining oil, but the voice with the greatest potency was that of 
the chairman of the committee on the judiciary in the house, 
my present colleague [Mr. Benson], who protested against that 
legislation and demonstrated its unconstitutionality. He showed 
that it never would be effective, and although the bill passed 
the house and became a law, the supreme court of our State, 
following the lines laid down in the speech that my colleague 
made, unanimously declared the law unconstitutional and void. 

I refer to this only for the purpose of showing that extreme 
legislation, unjust and unfair legislation, leveled against a 
great corporation like the Standard Oil Company, is very 
likely to miscarry and go wide of its purpose, as it did in 
Kansas on the State oil-refinery law. 

The Kansas legislature never thought, while making pipe 
lines common carriers, to prohibit them from transporting 
their own products through their own pipes, for the legisla- 
ture was in direct touch with the oil producers—with people 
who understood the business, and anyone familiar with the 
production or distribution of oil knows that a provision like 
this, or like these two provisions when taken together, would 
absolutely destroy and ruin the oil industry in all the Stat 
where it would be operative. be 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator means the independent companies? 

Mr. LONG. The independent pipe-line companies. Senators 
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may think that this will seriously injure the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. They may be mistaken, for the Standard Oil Company 
is already organized, already in the field. In Kansas the Stand- 
ard Oil Company has a pipe line owned by an organization 


known as the “ Prairie Oil and Gas Company.” It buys the oil 
at the present time. There are two refineries there, one at 
Neodesha, owned by the Standard Oil Company of Kansas; one 
at Kansas City, owned by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
and there is another at Whiting, Ind., owned by the Standard 
Oil Company: of Indiana. The Standard Oil Company, instead 
of having the Prairie Oil and Gas Company buy the oil, as it 
does now, can have the Standard Oil Company of Kansas or 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana buy the oil, and trans- 
port it, on such terms as it may make, through the pipe line 
owned by the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, and under the pro- 
visions of this bill this can be done. They will not be seriously 
affected by the proposed legislation. 

The protests that have come to me haye come from the oil 
producers of Kansas, Indian Territory, and Oklahoma, and, like 
the protests that have come from Ohio and other States, are 
from those who are engaged in the production of oil and who 
understand the business. They are not connected with and 
have no relation to the Standard Oil Company, so far as I 
know. 

The people of Kansas finally came to the conclusion that the 
best way to injure the Standard Oil Company was by the erec- 
tion of independent refineries and the construction of inde- 
pendent pipe lines. They came to that conclusion only after 
much excitement and much discussion. In the midst of that 
discussion there came to our State a woman who has given much 
consideration to the oil question, and who has written books 
and articles of great value on the subject. I refer to Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell, who came to Kansas and in an interview made a 
suggestion which deeply impressed the people of that State. 
She said: 

So it seems to me that the real solution of the transportation problem 
for the Kansas oll men is a pipe line of their own to the sea. 

In a letter that she wrote to a convention of the oil producers 
of Kansas, dated March 17, 1905, she said: 

It seems to me the time has come for oil men in Kansas, dissatisfied 
with the way the Standard Oil Company is handling their oll, to take a 
lesson from the Standard itself. ou have your islation; you are 
backed up by a resolute governor, by an honest legislature, and by a 
sympathetic State. Now, the time has come for you to study the oil 
problem as the Standard Oil Company studies it, to find out the exact 
relation of your oll production to the oil market of the world; then, 
by means of independent pipe lines, to reach those markets. 

The people of our State followed these suggestions because 
they are sound. They are based on right principles. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Truman] stated that 
he did not know of any independent pipe lines. I wish to call 
the attention of the Senator to the fact that although there may 
be no independent pipe lines in South Carolina, yet there are 
independent pipe lines in this mid-continent field, which are the 
result of the discussion following the agitation in our State. 

By referring to the report of Mr. Garfield of the trans- 
portation of petroleum you will find a list of the independent 
refineriés in this country. There was only one independent 
refinery in our State when the agitation began. This list now 
gives seven. There is another one building, and still others are 
projected. I refer to independent refineries, separate and dis- 
tinct from the Standard Oil Company. There is an independent 
refinery at Cherryvale, close to the State line on the south. It 
has a pipe line extending from Bartlesville, in Indian Territory, 
to the refinery at Cherryvale. That pipe line is projected to 
Atchison, in our State, and then to St. Joseph, in the State of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Warner]. That is an inde- 
pendent concern. The pipe line is owned by the refinery. It 
never would have been built except in connection with the 
refinery, and yet by this legislation, if enacted, unless the 
change is made, as reported by the committee of conference, this 
independent refinery can not transport its own oil through the 
pipe line that it built for that purpose. 

This is the present situation in Kansas. There has been at 
all times ever since this agitation began the hope that capital 
could be sufficiently interested—and progress has been made 
along that line—to build a pipe line from this field to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Money has been partially subscribed, and it will 
be an independent pipe line. It will come in direct competition 
with the Standard Oil Company, and yet, under this bill, if 
that pipe line is built, the company owning it can not buy cil 
and transport it through its own pipe line. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President. z 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 


yield to the Senator from Florida? 
Mr. LONG. Certainly. 
Mr. MALLORY. With reference to the independent pipe 
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lines in Kansas, can the Senator say whether they transport 
oil for the public generally or simply transport their own oil 
from the wells to the refineries? 

Mr. LONG. They transport their own oil. 
from the producers at the wells and transport it through their 
pipe lines to the refinery. 


They buy oil 


Mr. MALLORY. In fact, they are not public carriers. 

Mr. LONG. This bill makes all pipe lines common carriers, 
without any exception. 

Mr. MALLORY. Yes; this bill says that, but this bill can not 
make a common carrier out of a line that is not a common car- 
rier. 

Mr. LONG. That will be for the courts to determine. What 
I am insisting upon is that Congress shall not approve a propo- 
sition like this and leaye it to the courts to determine. The 
mere fact of saying they are common carriers will retard the 
construction of independent pipe lines until the question is 
finally determined in the courts. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. Does the Senator think that this amendment 
makes such a pipe line as he describes a common carrier? Now, 
let us see. 

Mr. LONG. I will say to the Senator 

Mr. CLAY. One minute. 

Mr. LONG. I wiil say to the Senator it attempts to do so. 

Mr. CLAY. Let us see. 


That the provision of this act shall apply to any compres or any 
person or persons engaged in the transportation of oil or other com- 
modity, „ who shall be considered and held to be common 
carriers within the meaning and purpose of this act. 


Now, this proposed act is intended to deal with common 
carriers—railroads. You take a pipe line built by a private 
company, which bought its own right of way, put down its own 
pipes, and is engaged in transacting its own business. It is 
not a common carrier under the provisions of this act. Would 
such a pipe line be held to be a common carrier by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or by any court? 

Mr. LONG. The attempt is made by this language to make 
all pipe lines common carriers. 

Mr. CLAY. I do not think so. It strikes me—— 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] if 
he were present 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator from Massachusetts said it was the 
intention of the amendment, but I can not see how the amend- 
ment could be construed in that way. It strikes me that it is 
intended to apply to pipe lines that are common carriers, doing 
business for the public, and not to a pipe line where the com- 
pany has bought its own right of way, laid down its pipe line, 
and is transacting its own individual business. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator construes it one way. The other 
view was taken yesterday by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BAV], who believed that while this section was somewhat 
inartistically drawn, yet it made all pipe lines common eéarriers. 
But the Senator further qualified his position by stating that 
while it attempted to do that, yet he doubted very much 
whether pipe lines, which were not in fact common carriers, 
which had not exercised the right of eminent domain, could be 
made common carriers by legislation. The Senator expressed 
that doubt. 

Mr. CLAY. If this amendment includes a private pipe line 
put down for the private business of a company not engaged 
in transporting oil for the public, clearly, to my mind, such a 
line ought not to be denied the privilege of transporting its 
own oil. 

Mr. LONG. That is what I say; and I want to state clearly 
in the legislation that this “commodity ” amendment does not 
apply to pipe lines, That is what I am contending for. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. LONG. - Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator a little while ago said that the 
pipe line which it is proposed to build from Kansas to the Gulf 
would buy the oil and then want to carry its own oil. If that 
would not constitute a monopoly in the Kansas field, with no 
one allowed to ship oil except the owner of the pipe line, then 
what would it do? Secondly, if that monopoly should be cre- 
ated by not making it a public carrier, what becomes of the 
local producer who has to take just whatever he can get? 


Mr. LONG. The Senator, if he should come to the oil fields 
of Kansas, Indian Territory, and Oklahoma, might reform their 
methods of doing business, but the way the business is trans- 
acted there now, and the way it is transacted in West Virginia 
is that the producer sells his product at the well. There is no 
reason why he should transport it to the Gulf or anywhere else, 
for it must be refined somewhere in order to be merchantable. 
So he prefers to sell at the well, and under the present methods 
the producers sell to the company which owns the pipe line. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Standard Oil, for instance. 

Mr. LONG. The Standard Oil when it is the Standard Oil 
Company pipe line, and the independent pipe line when it is 
independent. The independent pipe line, extending from Bartles- 
ville, in Indian Territory, to Cherryyale, Kans., purchases 
oil in the same way that the Standard Oil Company does. It 
purchases it from the producer, and the pipe line owns the oil. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. I rise to call the attention of the Senator 
from Kansas to the fact that when a few moments ago be was 
calling particular attention to the report made by Mr. Garfield, 
showing the number of independent oil companies, and was 
doing it, as he stated, for the special benefit of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Titman], the Senator from South 
Carolina was engaged; some one was at his desk; I noticed 
that. I do not think he heard the statement that there were 
seven independent oil companies in the State of Kansas; there 
are seven in Ohio; there are thirty-two in 

Mr. TILLMAN. Do they transport oil across the State line? 

Mr. FORAKER. And according to Mr. Garfield’s report in 
the State of Pennsylvania there are thirty-two. 

5 TILLMAN. I say, do they transport oil across the State 
ne 

Mr. LONG. They do; most of them. 

Mr. FORAKER. Most of them. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Some of them. 

Mr. LONG. Some of them. 

That is what we desire. We want an opportunity for more 
independent refineries and more independent pipe lines to be 
constructed, and this legislation, which is directed specially 
against the Standard Oil Company, will go wide of the mark 
and not injure it, but it will injure the development of the oil 
industry and prevent the construction of independent refineries 
and independent pipe lines in the midcontinent field. The pro- 
ducers in that field, who have learned by experience the ex- 
actions of the Standard Oil Company in the business they trans- 
act with it, not only look forward to the time when an inde- 
pendent pipe line may be constructed to the Gulf, but also to 
securing an independent pipe line to St. Louis, 

Does anyone suppose that an independent pipe line to St. 
Louis will be constructed by people who will do so for the 
purpose of carrying oil for hire; who will go into the field and 
offer to producers there to transport their oil to St. Louis for 
so much per barrel? Producers do not want their oil in St. 
Louis. They would be at the mercy of the refiner there. What 
they want to do is to sell it at the well, and the pipe line to 
St. Louis will never be constructed unless it is constructed by 
the producers of the oil in that field, or some refinery located 
in St. Louis. Under this provision as it passed the Senate, that 
pipe line could not be used either by the producers, if they 
owned it, or by the refinery, if it owned it, to transport oil 
owned by them. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President—— 

The “VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Kansas is a lawyer, and I 
should like to ask him a question. If the pipe lines are made 
common carriers, and a pipe line buys my oil at the well, it 
immediately becomes its oil, and then under this construction 
it can not carry the oil. Is that right? 

Mr. LONG. That is the purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then, while it is being contested in the courts, 
the common carrier, not being able to carry its own oil, would 
refuse to buy oil, and that would stop production in your State 
and mine and in the entire country. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. This legislation is directed against 
the Standard Oil Company, but it will operate against the 
interests of independent refineries and independent pipe lines 
in the fields that are now being developed. The Standard 
Oil Company, as I understand from Mr. Garfield’s report, has 
an arrangement in the Hast which is not going to be injured 
seriously by this legislation. 
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On pages 46 and 47 of the report there is a list of refineries 
owned by the Standard Oil Company in the different States. 
It shows the refineries that are owned by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, by the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, by the Standard 
Oil Company of Kansas, but there is no showing here that the 
National Transit Company owns any refineries. What is the 
National Transit Company? The report shews that the Na- 
tional Transit Company is a company controlled by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, which owns all the trunk pipe lines in the 
East, from the refinery at Whiting, Ind., to the seaboard. 

Under this provision the oil can be purchased by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey or the Standard Oil Company 
of New York or the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, and 
transported through the lines of the National Transit Company 
and not violate the law. So the effect of it simply js to stop 
production. Independent projects will wait to see how this 
law will finally be construed by the courts; whether the con- 
tention of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. CLAY] is correct, or 
whether the contention of the Senator [Mr. Lopan] who pre- 
pared the amendment is correct; whether it applies to all pipe 
lines or whether to such pipe lines only which are in fact 
common carriers. If it applies only to pipe lines that are in 
fact common carriers, that offer to transport oil for hire, then, 
of course, it is not so objectionable. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? A 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. He will remember that when this matter 
was under consideration in the Senate there was an effort 
made, not only once, but two or three different times, to re- 
strict this language to pipe lines that were carrying for the 
public, and that was undertaken by offering an amendment, in 
one instance, to insert“ such pipe lines as are carrying for the 
public,” and in another instance to insert the words “such pipe 
lines as are carrying for hire.” But the Senate each time re- 
fused so to amend the bill. All this was pointed out then—— 

Mr. LONG. The Senator offered those amendments, and I 
supported them. 

Mr. FORAKER. I know the Senator did, and a number of 
other Senators did, but a majority of the Senate insisted that 
this provision should apply, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
contended it should, to all pipe lines, without regard to whether 
they were carrying for the public or not, his contention being 
that such a qualification would destroy the effect of what he was 
trying to accomplish. 

Mr. LONG. I will say to the Senator that-at the time the 
Senate voted that way I believe it was because it was unfa- 
miliar, or many Senators were, with the manner in which the 
oil business is carried on. I supported both of these amend- 
ments. I yoted to make pipe lines common carriers. I voted 
for the commodity amendment. When they were both adopted, 
at different times, and we found out what we had done, I of 
course expected that the conference committee would correct 
the mistake and so amend one that this absurdity would not be 
in the law. 

I had no thought that the conference committee would delib- 
erately refuse to do this. The first report did not correct it, 
the attention of the committee not having been directed to it. 
In this report the committee corrected it, and this modification 
should stand. 

What astounds me is that, coming as I do from a State 
where we are alleged to be extreme, where we are supposed to 
sit up nights trying to think of things to do to the Standard Oil 
Company, I should find in the Senate of the United States a 
proposition like this seriously contended for; that Senators 
should insist that this law should be passed, with this injus- 
tice in it, that will work a hardship on many persons who are 
endeavoring to compete with the Standard Oil Company. 

Of course if it applies only to pipe lines that are transport- 
ing oll for hire, and does not apply to pipe lines that have been 
constructed by refineries or persons for their own use, then it 
is not so objectionable. Pipe lines that are engaged in the 
transportation of oil for hire—which are, in fact, common car- 
riers—should have their charges regulated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the same as sleeping-car companies and 
express companies. 

Mr. President, I do not want to weary the Senate in this dis- 
cussion, but I desire to call attention to extracts from some 
letters that I have received. 

I wish first to call attention to an extract from a recent edi- 
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torial in the Kansas City Star, one of the leading papers in this 
country. In discussing this proposition it has this to say: 

It is 5 however, that pipe lines will not be forbidden to own 
and sell com ities carried by them. There is after all 

I wish to call the attention of Senators directly to this: 


There is after all a large difference between a pipe line and a rail- 
way in this particular. In.a many instances it might be desirable 
for producers of oil to build and operate pipe lines primarily for the 
transportation of their own products. 

I will say that is the case in the majority of instances. 


And in some cases it might be necessary to provide some such outlet 
for private holdings of oil. But so long as p lines, once chartered 
and put in operation, must ship the products of others as well as their 
own oil, and at rates satisfactory to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, there will be no possibility of the abuses that lie in the present 
system of monopoly established and maintained by Standard Oil. 

I will say that the reason why this legislation will fall with 
such. telling effect on my State is that independent refineries 
are being constructed along the southern border of Kansas. 
The richest and best oil is in Indian Territory and Oklahoma. 
They are constricting pipe lines from the independent refineries, 
sometimes 25 miles, sometimes 50 miles, in length, from those 
fields up into Kansas, and they will come directly under the 
effect of this legislation, if it is valid. Here is what a producer 
from Independence, Kans., has to say in a letter, and I read it 
to the Senate because I think it has some very good, sensible 
suggestions: 

I have no objection to being a common carrier, as I would cheerfully 
allow some one else to pump oil through my pipe lines. I have my 
own individual lines to the railway switch to load tank cars, and the 
bill would deprive me of this privilege. 

He is willing that somebody else should use his pipe lines; 
he is willing to be a common carrier; he is willing that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall fix his charges; but 
this man, strange as it may seem, who built a pipe line to 
transport his own oil to the railway switch, wants to have the 
privilege still of using the pipe line that he constructed. He 
is willing that other people shall use it, but under these two 
amendments other people can use his pipe line for the trans- 
portation of oil and he can not use it himself for the transpor- 
tation of his own oil. 

I am also interested in a concern that is now building here and 
which is now laying 25 miles of pipe for its own use to bring the oll 
from the field to the plant, and while they will have no objection to 
transporting somebody else’s oil through their line, they want to own 
and control their own transportation facilities. 

Has it come to this, that Congress is going to prohibit persons 
from doing this? What great public necessity is there for say- 
ing to this producer of oil that he shall not use the pipe line 
he has constructed to transport his own oil from the field to 
the railroad switch? 

Here is another letter, from a producer in Indian Territory. 
He says: 

I have just wired you as follows: “ Pipe-line clause in rate bill pro- 
hibiting common carriers from purchasing or having any interest, either 

rectly or peony: ies in the oil carried or shipped will, in my judg- 
ment, paralyze the oll industry of the mid-continent field.” I think that 
the idea of making pipe lines common carriers in this western field is 
impracticable and can not be done, and would simply put the pipe lines 
out of business, for the reason that our oil in this mid-continent field 
is very uneven in Soau some of it being of very. low avity and 
some of it being of igh gravity. For instance, you take oll of 28 de- 
grees gravity. It is designated as fuel oll,“ and is only worth, at 
the present time in this field 35 cents pr barrel, while oil of 32 de 
gravity is worth 52 cents per barrel. It would be impracticabic. to 
transport the different grades of oil through the same line, for the 


reason that thé pipe-line company could not deliver 28-degree — 


oil and 32-degree gravity oil at the terminal from the same line. 


the clause in the rate bill, as I understand it, prohibits the pipe-line 
company from purchasing oil or being interested in it, we twill not 
have any market for our 88 and if it had to be shipped in 
tank cars to the seaboard the freight charges would consume the price 
of the product. 

As the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr] well knows, 
it does not pay to transport crude oil by railway, because the 
Standard Oil Company transports its oil through pipe lines, and 
the only way you can compete with the Standard Oil Company 
is to have an independent pipe line to transport the crude oil. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. LONG. I am willing to yield to either Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will first recognize ihe 
Senator from Texas and will then recognize the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was going to suggest to the Senator that 
he seems to overlook the fact that the same law which would 
compel the independent producer to ship by rail would compel 
the Standard Oil Company to do the same thing, and therefore 
the competition would still be even. 
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Mr. LONG. The Senator must remember that the Standard 
Oil Company is established. As I said a while ago, in the East 
its pipe lines are owned by one corporation and the refineries 
are owned by other corporations. So it could operate the pipe 
lines and not violate this law. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I heard the Senator’s statement 
on that. I hardly think the attorneys of the Standard Oil 
Company would advise them to attempt that course of business, 
because if they did they would be very sure to fall into trouble. 
But if they can escape the law by owning separate corporations, 
then the independent producer could do precisely the same 
thing. There is no rule proposed in this bill applicable to the 
independent that is not applicable to the Standard, or applicable 
to the Standard which is not also applicable to the independent. 

Mr. LONG. In that respect the Senator 

Mr. BAILEY. To suggest that it would destroy the independ- 
ent and still leave the Standard to prosper, is hardly, I think, 
fairly justified by anything in the bill. 

Mr. LONG. In that respect the Senator is mistaken, because 
some of these lines are owned by individuals. There are lines 
owned by individuals, like this one of which I read. He could 
not buy the oil in the fields and transport it through his own 
pipe line if that pipe line happened to cross the State line, as 
many of these lines do. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas is 
unduly alarmed about that. If these lines belong to any man 
who constructed them for the purpose of carrying his own oil, 
and if he did not invoke and. exercise the great right of eminent 
domain, the Federal Congress can no more make a common car- 
rier out of him than it could make a common carrier out of any 
individual citizen engaged in the business of carrying to market 
what he produces. That is true whether they cross State lines 
or not. Of course, anyone 

Mr. LONG. That is the Senator’s opinion, and I agree with 
the Senator. But the intention of this amendment, as the Sen- 
ator will admit, is to take in all pipe lines. There are no excep- 
tions, and it will take a decision of the court to determine 
whether the Senator and myself are right on that proposition. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, that is not an open question. 

Mr. LONG. In the meantime, as the Senator from Ohio [ Mr. 
Foraker] suggests to me, who will run the risk of investing 
money in the construction of an independent pipe line in the 
future? 

Mr. BAILEY. In view of the fact that men run risks in de- 
Mberately violating the plain provisions of the law, I hardly 
think you will find anybody hesitating in a matter so plain 
upon the other side as this. As for my part, I do not believe 
that it is a debatable question. I hardly think there is a lawyer 
in this body who will affirm the power of Congress to make 
either an individual or a corporation a common carrier when 
they do not transport for hire the commodities of others and do 
not exercise the power of eminent domain. 

Mr. LONG. Let me ask the Senator—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator permit me to make this sug- 
gestion?. Suppose a citizen living in Kansas carried his wheat 
raised on his own farm over to the Missouri part of Kansas 
City, does the Senator suppose that the Federal Congress could 
have the right to say to that Kansas farmer: “ Because you 
carry your own wheat in your own vehicles for your own ac- 
count, you must perform the same service for your neighbors? 

Mr. LONG. I had not so thought until this legislation was 
proposed and earnestly supported here. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not think anybody supports this legis- 
lation upon that theory. 

Mr. LONG. Then let us make it plain, so that it is clearly 
understood that it applies only to pipe lines that are common 
carriers in fact, and not to all pipe lines, as in this amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, that would be a very proper 
suggestion if we were drawing the proyision, and in order to 
make that question freer from doubt, if doubt exists, I ex- 
pressed yesterday a preference for the provision as reported 
by the first conference. I will neyer agree, and no kind of 
clamor could compel me to agree, that any government has a 
right to say that because a man or a corporation performs a 
given service for himself, he must perform that same service 
for everybody else who desires it. The only exception I would 
make to that would be in the case of a man or a corporation 
who had invoked and exercised the sovereign right of eminent 
domain. I would apply it to those who invoke and exercise 
that great right, purely because it can neither be invoked nor 
exercised for a private purpose, and when any man takes 
another man’s property under a condemnation proceeding, he 
impresses upon his enterprise a public, or quasi public, char- 
acter. 


Mr. LONG. I will say to the Senator that in Kansas and in 


the oil fields In Oklahoma and Indian Territory the power of 
eminent domain was not exercised and has not been invoked by 
these companies in laying their pipe lines, so far as I know. 
Even the Standard Oil Company in the construction of its lines 
under the name of the “ Prairie Oil and Gas Company,” from 
Kansas City to this field, did not, as I unde nd it, exercise 
the right of eminent domain. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, Mr. President, if that is true, then—— 

Mr. LONG. Neither does that company hold itself out as a 
common carrier of oil for hire. It transports its own oil; it 
buys it in the field. 

Mr. BAILEY. If that is true, then neither the first nor the 
fifth amendment can reach that. If that is generally true 
my information is that it is not—but if it is generally true 
that these pipe lines have been constructed through or under 
land, and that the easement was acquired by private negotia- 
tion and paid for without legal proceeding, then of course the 
whole matter is beyond the jurisdiction of Congress. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator on that proposition. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then it can do no harm. 

Mr. LONG. But the producers of oil in this territory are 
alarmed over this provision. They are under the impression 
that when Congress says that pipe lines shall be common 
carriers and makes no exceptions, Congress means what it says, 
and it will take the decisions of the courts to determine that 
Congress did not have that power. In the meantime no one 
will put money in the construction of independent pipe lines 
extending from one State to another until that question is de- 
termined, although the Senator from Texas is confident as to 
the legal question, and even though I may agree with him, as 
I do. 

But it arrests development. That is the effect of this amend- 
ment. While we haye the power, I want the Senate to make 
plain what is intended, and that is that we do not intend to 
make pipe lines common carriers unless they are in fact com- 
mon carriers. 

Now, I wish to read further from this letter: 

The idea is all right so far as railroads are concerned, for the reason 
that the oil is shipped in tank cars, and if high-gravity oil is shipped 
in a tank car the same car will carry it to its destination and the 
identical ofl would be delivered to the consignee. 

I hope that you will use your efforts in having this modified so as to 
allow pipe lines to purchase the oil, as I feel that if they are not al- 
lowed to do so and are subject to the restrictions pla in the rate 
bill it will virtually ruin the oll industry in this field and cause the 
small producer to be squeezed out of the business. 

Here is a letter from another producer in which he uses the 
same illustration that has just been used by the Senator from 
Texas. This producer in addition to being an oil producer is a 
good lawyer, and it shows how good lawyers, one in Kansas and 
the other in Texas, will agree upon the same proposition, their 
minds running along the same line. He says: 

If it is 33 for Congress to compel a person or corporation 
engaged only in the transportation of its own property to become a 
common carrier, which may well be doubted, it would be competent for 
Congress to provide that a Kansas farmer could not haul his own 

ain to market in an adjoining State, and to provide that he must 
aul his neighbors’ grain at a price to be fixed by Congress or some 
commission created by it. 

That is practically the same illustration that the Senator 
from Texas has just used. He also says: 

Several independent refining companies— 


I want to call the special attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina to this part of the letter, for while he is will- 
ing to do everything he can to restrict the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in its operations, as I am, and make it obey the law, 
yet he does not want to injure the independent producer who is 
endeavoring to get from under the domination of the Standard 
Oil Company. This producer says: 


Several independent refining companies which eae and refine oil 
in tbis State have built and are engaged in building pi lines for the 
transportation of their own products to market, and it is proposed that 
some of these lines will extend from Kansas into Missouri and the In- 
dian Territory. If the 3 amendment hereinbefore referred to 
becomes a law and is valid, it will prevent these oll producers and re- 
finers from marketing their own products through their own pipe lines. 

The Standard Oi! Company has expended many millions of dollars 
in the construction of pipe lines for the private transportation of crude 
and refined oil. Other companies have done the same. It seems to 
me that 3 measure will practically destroy the value of such 
property. o oil producer seriously believes that it is feasible to 
make a pipe-line company a common carrier. Petroleum is not all of 
equal value. Some has a very low specific gravity, and is consequently 
of small value, while higher grades are of greater value. 

A pipe line must kept constantly full of oil. It is obviously 
unpracteanio to empty a long pipe line In order to receive and trans- 
mit the oil of a given corporation or individual unmixed with the oil 
of others shippers. No regulation is provided by these amendments 
by which the pipe-line company may be compelled to take the oil of 
any given person or corporation and deliver to him or it like oll at 
some other place, and I doubt if it is competent for 98 to make 
any such regulation. A common carrier can be compelled to receive 
specific freight of a shipper and transport that freight over its line 
and deliver it to the consignor or as he may direct. I do not care 
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to go into details respecting the many objections which can be urged 
against making n pipe-line company a common carrjer; and while 


the provision making e companies common carriers may 

Invalid, the other prevision forbidding a pipe-line company to trans- 
ort its own products from one State to another might possibly be 
eld yalid, the practical effect of all this will be to destroy the value 


of all property invested in pipe lines and demoralize the business of 


producing and transporting petroleum and its products by ipe lines. 

But conceding, for the purpose of the argument, tha at may be 
done, there can be, it seems to me, no good reason why a corporation 
which has constructed a pipe line for the transportation of its own 
oll and not for the transportation of oil for the public shall be com- 
pelled to carry oil for the public at a price to be fixed by the public 
and be prevented from carrying its own oil. It is certain that no 
useful purpose will be served by such harsh and unreasonable legis- 
lation. 

The same objections and the same reasoning apply to many other 
enterprises where producers and manufacturers have found it neces- 
sary to provide transportation for their own products without in any 
manner engaging in the carriage of commodities for the public. 

As a producer of oil in considerable quantities, I am interested in 
the keeping of all available markets open, and am sure that the pro- 

osed legislation would greatly injure oil producers in Kansas and 
ndian Territory, without conferring any corresponding benefits on 
anyone, 


I will not detain the Senate longer. If Congress has the 
power to make a common carrier out of a pipe line that is 
owned by a corporation which is using it to transport its own 
product, and does so in this law, it should except pipe lines in 
the commodity section and not prevent the owner of a pipe 
line that crosses a State line from transporting his own oil in 
his own pipe line. 

As I stated, I am not satisfied with the pass amendment. If 
this bill goes back to conference, I hope the conference com- 
mittee will again report an amendment to the commodity sec- 
tion excepting pipe lines, and so not injure the oil-producing 
industry of Kansas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and other 
portions of the United States, but will permit the independent 
refiners, independent producers, and independent pipe lines that 
are now competing with the Standard Oil Company further to 
extend and expand, for it is in the interest of all the people of 
the whole country that this should be done. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I do not expect to occupy much 
of the time of the Senate. I should dislike very much to sup- 
port legislation that injured any industry, and especially in 
that portion of the country where we are seeking to develop 
industries; but I can not see how the independent oil companies 
can be any worse off under this legislation than the greater 
company which the legislation was evidently aimed at, and it 
may be some relief. 

Nor do I share in the genuineness of all the protests that 
have come up from that section of the country. I have a letter 
here, written by a gentleman whom I have known for a great 
many years, in which he says he was invited by the Standard 
Oil Company into the office and asked to sign one of these 
telegrams and send it here to the Member or Senator with 
whom he might be acquainted. I shall take the liberty of 


‘asking that the letter be read at the desk. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested by the Senator from Minnesota. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


MINNEHOMA OIL COMPANY. 
Bartlesviile, Ind. T., June 21, 1906. 


Dear Senator: I received your kind favor of the 7th instant, for 
which please accept my thanks. 

There is another matter here which is causing a great deal of 
agitation among the oil producers. I refer to the provision in the 
rate bill regarding mame pipe lines common carriers and forbidding 
them to 3 their own oil after May 1, 1908. 

The Standard Oil Company and its subsidiary companies are ve 
active in opposing these measures. and they are whipping all the o 
producers into line that they possibly can, and telegrams are being sent 
and letters written in great numbers. I myself was invited in one 
of the offices of the Standard Oil Company and was talked to regarding 
the measure and asked to send telegrams and letters to any Senators 
or Members of Congress I may know, and a form of telegram was shown 
me and the cost of telegram was to be paid for me. 

As you doubtless understand, the Standard Oil Company has sub- 
sidiary companies, and it has a large number of operators who, for 
one reason or another, are subservient. Then they try to control 
others through promises, threats, fears, and all other ways. A letter 
has been prepared purporting to come from the Mid-Continent Oil 
Producers’ Association, and this is addressed to the “ Honorable Sena- 
tors and Representatives composing the 5 Ser of the United States.“ 
In the first place, the Mid-Continent Oil oducers’ Association rep- 
resent only a small part of the producers, and, in the second place, 
this letter was not authorized by the Mid-Continent Oil Producers 
Association itself, but comes through the executive committee, and is 
opposed by some of the directors even, and was prepared, it appears, 
as far as I can learn, by two 3 one man only. A 
great deal more would be said by operators if they were not afraid 
of being punished 110 the Standard. 

The fact is, conditions here now in the oil business are bad, and it 
is hard to see how they can be made much worse. In the first place, 
the Standard Oil Company is paying a ridiculously low price for the 
oil, and, in the second place, they are only taking a small part of the 
production and they are Aghting all competition. An analysis of this 
oil has just been handed me, which was made by an expert at Oil City, 
Pa. This analy: 


sis shows 14 per cent gasoline, 10 per cent water- 
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white oll, 35 per cent export oil, 12 per cent lubricating, and 15 per 
cent paraffin. The balance, heavy production, can be utilized for vas- 
eline, axle grease, etc., for the most part. The oil is considered by 
competent persons who ought to know, and I think do know, to be 
better than the Indiana oil, better than the Illinois oil, very much 
better than the Texas oil, at least equal to the Ohio oil, and nearly 
as good as the Pennsylvania oil, and yet the price here is only 52 cents 
per barrel for the best grade of oil. The price is hardly a third of 
what it ought to be. The Indian, therefore, is being robbed; the Gov- 
ernment is his guardian, and is ey, standing by and seeing 
him robbed by the Standard Oil Company f this method of handlin 
the oil, as proposed by the rate bill, will bring in competition an 
better conditions, it will certainly be a good thing for the Indian 
owner of the lands and for the oll producers. 

I am not prepared to advise, but I believe that Congress will act 
wisely in this matter. 

If the Standard was driven out of the producing business and its 
monopoly taken away, the business would probably be adjusted along 
— — lines of other business, and I believe it would result in better con- 

ons. 

Kindly excuse me for trespassing so long upon your valuable time. 

I wish to remain, 

Very sincerely, 


Hon. Moses E. CLAPP, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0. 


Mr. CLAPP. Now, Mr. President, this letter throws some 
light at least upon the source and the inspiration back of some 
of the telegrams and protests that haye been sent to members 
of the Senate. Under the bill as it stands I do not believe that a 
pipe line, unless it is engaged in carrying oil for others and 
has invoked the right of eminent domain, becomes subject to 
the law. It seems to me that proposition is too plain to admit 
of argument. If that be true, the passage of this act will not 
interfere with the independent oil companies of the Southwest. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator will admit that amendment No. 1 
has no exceptions, and it makes all pipe lines common carriers. 
Has the Senator any objection to so stating the law as to show 
that Congress does not intend to make a pipe line a common 
carrier unless it is in fact a common carrier, or does the Senator 
object to modifying the commodity amendment, which is the 
main one, so as to relieve pipe lines from that amendment?, 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, there would be no objection to 
that modification except that when we come to modify it in 
terms dealing with a problem that is difficult to deal with at 
the best, intrenched as it is intrenched, difficult as it is to reach 
through judicial process and investigation, we are liable to 
make a mistake. 

While framing the law in this broad language, with the 
rights of these people under the Constitution, the limitation 
upon the power of Congress, beyond which it can not go, no 
matter how general ifs terms, I am not certain but it is safer 
perhaps to leave it as it is, although there would be no objec- 
tion, so far as I would be personally concerned, if it could be 
sufficiently safeguarded in modification. 

Now, Mr. President, there is one other question. It is no 
small matter to reject a conference report, and especially in 
the closing days of a session; but it seems ‘to me that in this 
case it is my plain duty for one to vote against this report: 
and, independent of the oil question, I should yote against it 
upon the pass proposition. 

We have been seeking here for years to legislate against dis- 
crimination and rebates, and yet, under this amendment, if the 
English language means anything at all, it means that a pass 
can be issued to any person who is not within the prohibited 
elass. There is nothing in this provision that would draw the 
line between the individual out of the prohibited class who 
might be engaged in shipping commodities and the one who 
might not be so engaged. It is not only permissive of discrim- 
ination in the granting of passes to individuals primarily for 
passage, but it is permissive of discrimination between shippers 
of freight independent of passage of persons. As I stated yes- 
terday, I believe that so far as a pass can be used as the in- 
strumentality of rebate or discrimination, this is an absolute 
repeal pro tanto of existing legislation against discrimination 
and rebate. 

Now, Mr. President, it is asked, How can this be best cor- 
rected? I have believed from the beginning, and believe now, 
that while possibly some of the amendments the Senate put in 
the bill improved the bill, yet in the main the bill was better 
when it came from the House than it would be in the form 
indicated by the conference report. 

If we can not agree upon the details as to the pass provi- 
sion, I believe we can leave the restrictions in regard to that 
matter as they are under existing law; and if there is any 
question as to the prohibition in the existing law being en- 
forceable, that can be corrected in conference. 


Gro. F. GETTY. 
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Mr. President, for these reasons I shall feel constrained to 
vote against the adoption of the conference report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was disagreed to. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I move that the Senate further insist on 
its amendments disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
ask for a further conference with the House thereon, and that 
the Chair be authorized to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. ELKINS, and Mr, CuLtom ‘as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. HOPKINS. I am directed by the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom the subject was referred, to report a joint res- 
olution, which I ask may be now read. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 70) providing for the improvement 
of a certain portion of the Mississippi River was read the first 
time by its title, and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, ete.,-That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to expend any portion of the balance now 
remaining to the credit of the improvement for the Mississippi 2 
from the mouth of the Ohio River to and including the mou th of 
Missouri River for the repair or completion of improvements — 
under way or for the construction of other works in accordance wit 
general plans already made or approved: Provided, That such ex 
tures shall only be made for improvements which shall be useful for 
purposes of navigation, 

Mr. CULLOM. I inquire of my colleague whether it would 
not be well for him to ask for the consideration and passage of 
that joint resolution at this time? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Yes. I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution may now be considered. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think it important that it should be taken 
up and acted upon now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Horkrxs] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
5 the joint resolution just reported by him. Is there objec- 

on? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not want to object, Mr. President, but 
I want to know what has become of the new rule in regard to 
these matters? I thought it was out of order to introduce such 
matters under present conditions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois did not 
interrupt any Senator on the floor, but took the floor in his 
own right. He now asks unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. An objection, of course, 
will earry it over. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have no objection to the Senator from 
Illinois having his joint resolution passed. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MANAGEMENT OF PANAMA CANAL. 


Mr. MORGAN. I ask leave to report, from the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals, a bill which that committee has agreed 
upon this morning. The report, I will say, is unanimous. I 
ask that the bill may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The bill (S. 6539) to control the direction and management of 
the Panama Canal was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Panama Railroad and all the 
and rights thereof, or 1 at is ag in the ¢ 
the Isthmian Canal Commissio sed, controll 
accounted for by said Commiss' S —— the direction of the 
dent of the United States, as other property of the United States om 
nected with the isthmian canal is controlled, managed, ted, and 
accounted for. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should ask for the present consideration of 
that bill by the Senate, but I do not wish to interfere with the 
matter which is now before the Senate. I wish, however, to 
say that, as soon as I get an opportunity, I shall ask leave to 
call it up. 


rty 
rge of 
is and 


WELLS c. M’COOL. 


Mr. BURKETT. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 1343) for the relief of Well C. 
MeCool. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 


from the Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, 
line 6, before the initial C.,“ to strike out the name Well” 
and to insert “ Wells;” in line 11, before the initial C.,“ to 
strike out the name * Well” and to insert “ Wells; “ and on 
page 2, line 3, before the initial .,“ to strike out the name 
“Well” and to insert Wells;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and hereby is, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $542.50, the amount of the pay and allowances 
of Wells C. McCool as first lieutenant of Company I, Twenty- — 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, from December 1, A. 1862, to April 3 
1863, to be paid by the proper officers of the United States to the said 
Wells C. McCool, his heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, less 
any sum received 3 during said period: Provided, That the same 
be accepted as in of all claims against ‘the United States for the 
military services of said Wells C. McCool down to the date of the 
passage of this act. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Wells C. McCool.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownine, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills: 

S. 6444. An act authorizing the Wichita Mountain and Orient 
Railway Company to construct a railway through the Fort Sill 
Military Reservation, and for other purposes; and 

S. 6448. An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to 
sell, hold, and convey certain real estate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

II. R. 16384. An act regulating the speed of automobiles in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 18713. An act to validate certain certificates of naturali- 
zation; and 

II. R. 19522. An act establishing regular terms of the United 
States circuit and district courts of the northern district of 
California, at Eureka, Cal. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the concurrent resolution of the Senate requesting the President 
to return the bill (S. 3028) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen C. Sanderson. 

The message also returned to the Senate in compliance with 
its request the following bills: 

S. 1304. An act for the construction of a driveway and ap- 
proaches to the national cemetery at Salisbury, N. C.; 

S. 5288. An act appropriating $5,000 to inclose and beantify 
the monument on Moores Creek battlefield, North Carolina; 
and 

S. 5484. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to accept 
the tract of land at or near Greeneville, Tenn., where lie the 
remains of Andrew Johnson, late President of the United States, 
and establishing the same as a fourth-class national cemetery. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 


II. R. 7. An act to provide a seal for United States commis- . 


sioners ; 

H. R. 9721. An act to amend section 5481 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; 

H. R. 10074. An act in relation to contracts with the District 
of Columbia ; 

II. R. 11501. An act to aoad an act to provide for circuit 
and district courts of the United States at Albany, Ga.; 

H. R. 12252. An act for the relief of the heirs at law of Massa- 
lon Whitten, deceased ; 

H. R. 13190. An act to protect birds and their eggs in game 
and bird preserves ; 

H. R. 15078. An act granting to the Ocean Shore Railway, 
Company a right of way for railroad purposes across Pigeon 
Point Light-House Reservation, in San Mateo, Cal. ; 

H. R. 16013. An act providing medals for certain persons: 

H. R. 17945. An act authorizing the Borderland Coal Company 
to construct a bridge across Tug Branch of Big Sandy River; 

H. R. 19374. An act to prohibit shanghaiing in the United 
States; 

H. R. 19379. An act providing for the manner of selecting and 
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impaneling juries in the United States courts in the Territory 
of New Mexico; 

II. R. 19607. An act for the acknowledgment of deeds and 
other instruments in Guam, Samoa, and the Canal Zone, to 
effect lands in the District of Columbia and other Territories; 
and 
II. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to deliver to the Southern Historical Society certain un- 
identified battle flags. 


HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of 
service of employees thereon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to take up the bill indicated by 
him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the bill, Mr. President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of 
service of employees thereon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have petitions from my 
section of the country opposed to this bill without amendment. 
On account of the great distances there is it considered not to be 
in the interest of the employees on those western sections of the 
roads. I would therefore object to the present consideration 
of the bill as it stands. I have no objection to it going over 
under Rule IX, so that it may be taken up and disposed of 
after argument; but I would be opposed to taking the bill up 
until we can have more time than the five-minute rule allows to 
speak upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Wisconsin to moye to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. 0 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on that motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let us have the bill read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Te Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary. The bill was reported from the Committee 
on Education and Labor with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier by railroad in any 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, or any of its 
officers’ or mts, to require or permit any employee enga in or 
connected with the movement of any train to remain on duty more 
than sixteen consecutive hours, except when by casualty occurring after 
such employee has started on his trip he is prevented from reaching 
his terminal; or to require or permit aor such employee to go on duty 
without haying had at least ten hours for rest. 

That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce by railroad, or any of its officers or agents, 
to require or permit any employes engaged in or connected with the 
movement of any train in which such commerce is hauled, or to require 
or permit any employee engaged in or connected with the movement of 
any train by which such commerce is affected, to remain on duty more 
than sixteen consecutive hours, except when by casualty occurring after 
such employee has started on his trip he is prevented from reaching 
his terminal; or to require or permit any such employee to go on duty 
without having had at least ten hours for rest. 

Sec, 2. That any such common carrier, or any of its officers or agents, 
violating any of the provisions of this act hereby declared to be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be liable to 
a penalty of $1,000 for each and every such violation, to be recovered in 
a suit or suits to be brought by the United States district attorney in 
the district court of the United States having fed yg ae in the locality 
where such violation shall have been committed; and it shall be the 
duty of such district attorney to bring such suits upon duly verified 
information ne oe with him of such violation having occurred; 
and it shall also the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
fully investigate all cases of the violation of this act and to lodge with 
the proper district attorneys information of any such violations as 
may come to its knowledge. > 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion made by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before we vote upon the 
question of taking up the bill and making it practically, by tak- 
ing it up, the unfinished business, I should like to have the bill 
explained. I have not the papers here that have been sent to 
me, but those that were sent were in opposition to the provisions 
of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to take up the bill is 
not debatable, unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will 
explain to the Senate the scope and object of the bill. I have 
not yet examined it thoroughly. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can I be recognized to make an ex- 
planation of the bill, Mr. President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Only by unanimous consent. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suggest the want of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allee Carter Hansbrough Penrose 
Ankeny Capp Hopkins Perkins 
Bacon Clark, Wyo. Kittredge Piles 
Benson Clay La Follette Scott 
Berry Daniel Lodge Smoot 
Beveridge Dryden Long Spooner 
Blackburn Elkins McCreary Stone 
Brandegee Flint McCumber Sutherland 
Bulkeley Foraker Mallory Taliaferro 
Burkett Foster Martin Warner 
Burnham Gallinger Millard Warren 
Burrows amble Morgan Wetmore 
Carmack Hale Nelson Whyte 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. [Putting the question.] 
By the sound, the “ noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, what is the question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 5133. 

Mr. BERRY. What is the title of the bill? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of 
service of employees thereon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask to have the bill read. It is 
not very long, and so many Senators have come in since it was 
read that I do not believe they can vote intelligently upon it 
without hearing it read. 

0 The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 

ill. 

The Secretary again read the substitute reported by the,Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, before proceeding with the 
call of the roll 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
that 175 is not a debatable question. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

Mr. HALE. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. HALE. The point of order is that if the bill is taken up, 
being in the morning hour, it will only run until 2 o'clock. I 
hope the Senate will bear in mind that there are appropriation 
bills 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the statement which 
the Senator is making is plainly in the nature of an argument. 
If an opportunity to make a statement with respect to this bill 
is denied to one Senator here, I think it should be denied to all 
Senators. 

Mr. HALE. Well, I shall make the point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Maine rose to a 
point of order, and the Chair will hear him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, after stating the point of order, 
the Senator proceeded to suggest the importance of the consider- 
ation of other bills over this bill; and the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair will state that no debate 
is in order. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine will first 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HALE. The roll call has not commenced; but I am con- 
tent with suggesting the point of order, that if the Senate votes 
to take this bill up, it will only proceed until 2 o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate having met at 11 
o'clock to-day, the Chair is of the opinion that the morning 
hour expired at 1 o’clock under the rule. 

Mr. TILLMAN, That is what I wished to call attention to. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the rofl. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KITTREDGE (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Par- 
TERSON]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LONG (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dupois]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MALLORY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR], 
who is not present. If he were here, I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CARMACK. I should like to inquire whether the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] has voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CARMACK. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
I do not know how he would yote on this matter. I therefore 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have just been reminded that I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DNJGHAN J. I voted inadvert- 
ently. I withdraw my vote, as he is not present. 

Mr. FLINT (after having voted in the affirmative). As the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] does not seem to 
be in the Chamber, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GAMBLE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
already voted, but I did so inadvertently. I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. New Lanps]. I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 


The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 15, as follows: 
YEAS—29. - 
Benson Daniel La Follette Penrose 
Berry Dolliver Latimer Perkins 
Blackburn Foraker Lodge Stone 
Brandegee Foster MeCreary Taliaferro 
Barkett Frazier MeLaurin Warner 
Burnham Fulton Martin 
Clay Hansbrough Neison 
Cullom Hopkins Overman 
NAYS—15. 

Allee Clark, Wyo. McCumber Sutherland 
Anken den Millard Wetmore 
Bulkeley Gallinger Scott Whyte 
Ci e Smoot 

NOT VOTING—45, 
Aldrich Culberson Kean Piles 
Alger Depew Kittredge Platt 
Allison Dick Knox Proctor 
Bacon Dillingham Long Rayner 
Bailey Dubois r McEnery Simmons 
Beveridge Elkins Mallory Spooner 
Burrows Flint Money Teller 
Carmack Frye Morgan Tillman 
Clapp Gamble Newlands Warren 
Clark. Mont. Gearin ixon 
Clarke, Ark. Hemenway Patterson 
Crane Heyburn Pettus 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 3 


Allee la Hopkins Penrose 
eny Cullom Kittredge Perkins 
con i La Follette Smoot 
Benson Dolliver Latimer Stone 
lint ng Sutherland 
Blackburn Foraker McCumber Taliaferro - 
Brandegee Foster McLaurin Tillman 
Bulkeley Frazier Mallory Warner 
Burkett Gallinger Martin Wetmore 
Burnham Gamble Millard Whyte 
Carmack Hale Morgan 
Carter Hansbrough Nelson 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Overman 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary will call 
the roll on the question of agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLserson]. If he were 
present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLAN DS]. 
As he is not present, I withhold my vote. If he were present, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KITTREDGE (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
PATTERSON]. 


Mr. MALLORY (when his. name was called). I again an- 


nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
PROCTOR]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paiređ 
with the senior Senator from Iows [Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Scorr]. As he is not here, I withhold my vote. If he were 
present, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CARMACK (after having voted in the affirmative). As 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] has not voted, 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CLAY (after having voted in the affirmative). When I 
voted I thought the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lona] was present. He not haying voted, I withdraw my vote. 
I am paired with that Senator. 

A Mr. 3 I have a general pair with my colleague [Mr. 

EARIN]. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Money] is paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. As it is evident that a quorum has not voted, 
and in order to enable the Senate to do business, I will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas. 28, nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—28. j 
Benson Cullom Hansbrough Nelson i 
Be Daniel Shy STP Overman 14 
Blackburn Dolliver La Follette enrose 
Brandegee Elkins Latimer Perkins 
Burkett Foraker > Stone 
Burnham Foster McLaurin Tillman 
Carmack Frazier Martin Warner 
NAYS—12. 

Allee Hale Millard Sutherland 
Bulkeley Heyburn Piles Wetmore 
Gallinger McCumber Smoot Whyte 

NOT VOTING—49. 
Aldrich Clay Hemenway Pettus 
Alger Crane Kean Platt 
Allison Culberson Kittredge Proctor 
Ankeny Depew Knox Rayner 
Bacon Dick Lodge Scott 
Bailey Dillingham Lon Simmons 
Beveridge — —.— AlcEnery Spooner 
Burrows Dubois Mallory aliaferro 
Carter Flint Money Teller 
ap Frye Morgan Warren 
Clark, Mont. Fulton Newlands 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Nixon 
Clarke, Ark. Gearin Patterson 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays disclose the ab- 
sence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. : 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allee Daniel Kittredge Perkins 
Bailey Dillingham La Follette Piles 
Benson Dolliver Latimer Proctor 
Bey Dryden ge Scott 
Blackburn Elkins McCreary Simmons 
Brandegee Flint McCumber Smoot 
Bulkeley Foraker McLaurin Stone 
Burkett Foster Mallory Sutherland 
Burnham Frazier Martin Tallaferro 
Carmack Fulton illard Tillman 
Carter Gallinger Morgan Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Nelson Wetmore 
Cia, Hansbrough Overman Whyte 

om Hopkins Penrose ; 


Mr. MORGAN. I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. Perrus] 
is absent from the Senate under pressing duty. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary will call 
the roll on the question of agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLAY (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts. [Mr. 
Longe}. — Y 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. I transfer 
the pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. DRYDEN] 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). As before stated, 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDS]. I am assured, however, that if present he would 
vyote “yea.” Therefore I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KITTREDGE (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my general pair with the junior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Parrerson], who is absent. Therefore I withhold my 
vote. 
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Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO (when his name was called). I again an- 


nounce my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Scorr]. If he were present, I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). In order to 
make a quorum I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Money]. 
As he is absent, I withhold my vote. = 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WARREN. I am informed by the colleague of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Money], with whom I am paired, that 
I am at liberty to vote. I will therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Unless it is necessary for me to vote in or- 
der to make a quorum, I wish to announce that I am paired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horxrs in the chair). 
The Senator’s vote would not make a quorum, 

The result was announeed—yeas 30, nays 9, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bailey Cullom Gamble Overman 
Benson Daniel Hopkins Penrose 
Berr Dolliver La Follette Perkins 
Blackburn Elkins Latimer Stone 
Brandegee Flint McCreary Tillman 
Burkett Foraker McLaurin Warner 
Burnham Foster Martin 
Carmack Frazier Nelson 
NATS—9. 
Bulkeley Millard Sutherland Wetmore 
Gallinger Smoot Warren Whyte 
McCumber 
NOT VOTING—50. 

‘Aldrich Clay Hemenway Patterson 
Al Crane Hey burn Pettus 
Allis . Kittredge Platt 

son pew 
Ankeny Dick X Knox r 

con Dillingham Lodge Rayner 
Beveridge Dryden Lon: Scott 
Burrows Dubois McEnery Simmons 
Carter LA Mallory Spon 
9 Fulton — Money alla ferro 
Clark. Mont. Gearin Mo Teller 
Clark, Wyo. Hale Newlands 
Clarke, Ark. Hansbrough Nixon 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum is present. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Money] and vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator can not do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator that the result having been announced, it is too late to 
make a change. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


‘Allee Dantel La Follette Smoot 
Bacon Dolliver Latimer Stone 
Bailey Dryden McLaurin Sutherland 
Benson Flint Mallory Taliaferro 
Berry Foraker artin Tillman 
Brandegee Foster Millard Warner 
Bulkeley Frazier Mo: Warren e 
Burkett Gallinger Nelson Wetmore 
Burnham Gamble Overman Whyte 
Clark, Wyo. Hemenway Penrose 

Cla Hopkins 3 Perkins 

Cullom — Kittredge Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question re- 
curs on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Foiterre]. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KITTREDGE (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
PATTERSON], who is absent. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MALLORY (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Procror]. If he were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. 
I transfer that to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY] 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TALIAFERRO (when his name was called). I am paired 
If he 


with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. 
were present, I should vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MALLORY. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proctor] and the senior Senator from Kansas 
IMr. Lone] is paired with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dusots]. 
I understand the Senator from Kansas is willing to make a 


transfer, and I transfer my pair to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Dvsors] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CLAY. I again announce my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr]. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], but in order to make a quorum I will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. LONG. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Dusots], but an arrangement has been made 
for the transfer of my pair, so he will stand paired with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor]. I will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 7 

Mr., TILLMAN. I again vote to make a quorum. I vote 
oe yea. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Bacon ck Hopkins Morgan 
Bailey Cullom La Follette Overman 
Benson Daniel Latimer erkins 
sey Dolliver Long Simmons 
Blackburn Foraker Mec Stone 
Brandegee Foster McLaurin Tillman 
Burkett Mallory Warner 

am Gamble M 

NAYS—10. 
Allee Hale Smoot Whyte 
Ankeny Mi Warren 
Gallinger Millard Wetmore 

NOT VOTING—48. 

Aldrich Crane Hans! h Patterson 
Al Culberson Hemenway rose 
Al Heyburn Pettus 
Beveri Dick Kean les 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kittredge Platt 
Burrows den Knox Proctor 
Carter Dubois Lod yner 
Clap Elkins McEnery Scott 
Clark, Mont. Flint Money Spooner 
Clark, Wyo. Nelson Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. ton Newlands Taliaferro 
Clay Gearin Nixon Teller A 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum having voted, the 


Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 


Allee Penrose 
Bacon Daniel Hopkins Perkins 
Bailey ill Kittred Simmons 

nson Dolliver La Follette Smoot 

ng pooner 

Blackburn Elkins McCumber Sutherland 
Brandegee Foster McLaurin Taliaferro 
Burkett Frazier Mallory Warner 
Burnham Fulton Morgan Warren 
Carmack Gallin; Nelson Whyte 
Clay Gamble Overman 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of the order 
of business. It is evident that a pronounced, majority of the 
Senate is in favor of taking up this bill, and I suggest to Sena- 
tors, as it is not a party question, wherever it is possible by not 
announcing pairs that Senators vote upon the question, in order 
that the will of the majority of the Senate may have its way. I 
voted against taking up the bill, but the evident feeling of the 
Senate is the other way. The trouble .s that we do not get 
an aggregate vote on both sides that is enough to make a quo- 
rum. I think Senators at this stage of the business of the 
Senate will see the necessity not only upon this matter, but upon 
other important matters that we shall haye a quorum here. 
I suggest to Senators, because it not only comes up now, but it will 
come up on every important matter, that pairs be vacated under 
the stress of business in order that we may proceed with neces- 
sary legislation. It is not a flattering exhibition that at this 
stage, with important legislation 

Mr. CULLOM. And at this time of day. 

Mr. HALE. And within so short a period of the time we 
hope will be the adjournment, and at this hour of the day, that 
there is not a voting quorum present. I should hope that ab- 
sentees enough have come in to make a quorum, and that at 
the next vote upon the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin 
the roll will disclose a quorum, offsetting pairs, so that the Sen- 
ate may proceed to the consideration of this bill, which a ma- 
jority evidently fayor. I ask the Chair what was the result of 
the last roll call? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There were forty-three Senators 
answering to their names. 

Mr. HALE. What number makes a quorum? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five. 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent, if any other Senators 
nea come in, that they may be allowed to vote upon that roll 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that all this 
debate is proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. I rose to a question of the order 
of business. It is entirely by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator has no right to control the pri- 
vate arrangements between Senators as to their pairs. So 
unanimous consent does not amount to anything 

Mr. HALE. I do not ask unanimous consent to vacate pairs. 
I am trying to get the Senate in a position to do business. 

Mr. MORGAN. I suggest to the Senator in charge of the 
bill, he having got a majority in favor of taking it up, that he 
withdraw the call for the yeas and nays and let the bill be 
taken up by a viva voce vote. 

Mr. HALE. We have to get a quorum first. 

Mr. BERRY. Nothing is in order except a motion to adjourn 
or to request the attendance of absent Senators. Nothing else 
is in order when the lack of a quorum has been disclosed. 

Mr. HALE. Does anybody object? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from A 18 
correct. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. Nothing is in order except a roll call. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The third clause of Rule V reads: 

Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum 
is not present, a majority of the Senators present may direct the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to request, and, when necessary, to compel the at- 
tendance of the absent Senators, which order shall be determined 
without debate; and pending its execution, and until a quorum shall 
be present, no debate nor motion, except to adjourn, shall be in order. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly, Mr. President. Now, my only 
request is for unanimous consent that that be waived, and if 
two more Senators have come in in the meantime, that they 
be allowed to respond to the roll call. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I desire to be recorded as 
present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the name 
of the Senator from Texas. - 

Mr, CULBERSON responded to his name. 

Mr. BERRY. I suggest that no unanimous consent can be 
given in the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the roll called, then. That will 
disclose, I hope, a quorum. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr, President, is my name recorded? 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest that the Secretary call the absent 
Senators. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and the 
following Senators answered to their names: 

Mr. ANKENY, Mr. Burrows, Mr. FLINT, Mr. Foraker, Mr. 
Loba, Mr. MILLARD, and Mr. TILLMAN. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have been here all day, and I do not see 
how I came to be counted as an absentee. 

Mr. WETMORE responded to his name. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, before the call of the ab- 
sentees was ordered, I came in from the cloakroom and ad- 
dressed the Chair and asked to be allowed to answer to niy 
name. I think I should be put on the regular rolf call. I have 
been present at every roll call, but was unavoidably called out 
for a moment, 

Mr. FLINT. I wish to make the same statement. 

Mr. WETMORE. I have been present at every roll call, and 
I answered distinctly to my name on the first call. 

Mr. CLAY. Have I been marked “ present?” I have been 
present at every roll call. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia is re- 
corded as present. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming entered the Chamber and answered 
to his name. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. Without objec- 
tion, the call of the names of absent Senators will be sus- 
pended. 

Mr. HALE. Row. in the interest of the dispatch of business, 
I ask that the vote by which the yeas and nays were ordered be 
reconsidered, and that the vote on taking the matter up be a 
viva yoce vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand perfectly well 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
the motion made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE]. 

Mr. HALE. My proposition practically brings what I am 
afraid of if we have another roll call, that Senators who have 


The Secretary will call the names 
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pairs will be compelled to announce them, and we shall not get 
a yoting quorum. My proposition is to reconsider the vote by 
which the yeas and nays were ordered, and then let the yote be 
taken viva voce. 

Mr. MALLORY. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. MALLORY. The yeas and nays on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from, Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] were ordered; and that 
order having been made, nothing else is now in order until it 
shall have been executed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order made by the Senator from Florida. There is nothing in 
order but the calling of the roll. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly, Mr. President; but time and again, 
as the Chair will bear in mind, in order io get out of such a 
trouble as we are now in, the vote by which the yeas and nays 
were ordered has been reconsidered by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MALLORY. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. CLARK]. 
That Senator is not present, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. FULTON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with my colleague [Mr. Grarin], but I have authority, 
under my pair with him, to vote to make a quorum, and I shall 
therefore do so. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MALLORY (when his name was called). The Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Lone] is paired with the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Dusors]. I have a pair with the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Procror]. We have arranged to transfer our pairs, and 
under that arrangement I am at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Scorr]. If he were present, I should vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. I again announce my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—3s. 
Bacon Clay Fulton Overman 
Bailey Culberson Gamble Penrose 
Fenson Cullom Hopkins Perkins 
Berry Dillingham La Follette Simmons 
Blackburn Dolliver Lodge * Spooner 
Brandegee Dryden Long Stone 
Burkett Flint McLaurin Tilman 
Burnham Foraker Mallory Warner 
Burrows Foster Morgan 
Carmack Frazier Neison 

NAYS—11. 
Allee Hale Smoot Wetmore 
Ankeny McCumber Sutherland Whyte 
Clark, Wyo. Millard Werren 

NOT VOTING—40. 

PERA Daniel Heyburn Nixon 
Al Depew Kean Patterson 
Al ison Dick Kittredge Pettus 
Béveridge Dubois Knox Piles 
Bulkeley Elkins « Latimer Platt 
Carter Frye McCreary Proctor 
Clapp Gallinger McEnery Rayner 
Clark, Mont. Gearin Martin Scott 
Clarke, Ark. Hansbrough Money Taliaferro 
Crane Hemenway Newlands Teller 


So Mr. La Fotterre’s motion was agreed to; and the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
5133) to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon 
railroads by limiting the hours of service of employees thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as I have a conference 
committee meeting to attend, I should like to take about three 


minutes on this bill. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. HALE. I only desire to make a privileged motion. I 
move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at 
11 o’clock to-morrow. I should like to say that after this even- 
ing I believe we shall be obliged to have sessions every night. 
Without giving any formal notice, I state to Senators that, in 
order that we may get the appropriation bills, conference re- 
ports, and other important matters through, that will be neces- 


sary. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at 11 
o’clock to-morrow. 
Mr. BAILEY. Just one moment, Mr. President. I wish to 
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say to the Senator from Maine that I am not going to agree 
that we shall meet at 11 o’clock and then stay in the bad at- 
mosphere of this Chamber all day and then a part of the night. 
I stay here as steadily as anybody, and I know how uncomforta- 
ble and how unhealthy it is. I am perfectly willing to come 
here at 11 o'clock; but when I work here seven hours in this 
Chamber, I am not going to agree to come here at night for 
three or four hours more. * 4 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Texas did not understand me. 
Realizing the force of that idea, I stated that I should not ask 
for a night session to-night. 

Mr. BAILEY. I know. 

Mr. HALE. But only after to-night. I did not give any no- 
tice; and it will depend on the condition of business. I under- 
stand that many Senators come here at 9 o'clock and stay here 
until 6 o'clock, and it is very hard to come again in the even- 
ing; but we are under such stress of weather the last three or 
four days of a session that we may have to do that after to- 
night. . 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I think that most of the committees of 
the Senate, if not all of them, have held their last meeting and 
are through with their work. 

Mr. CULLOM. Not all of them. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Why not name 10 o'clock instead of 11 
o'clock in the morning for the Senate to meet in order to avoid 
night sessions? I do not know that it would expedite the busi- 
ness of the Senate for us to meet here at 10 o’clock instead of 
12 o'clock, but it would afford more time to talk, and in that 
respect I doubt not it would please many Senators. Instead of 
having day sessions and night sessions, all of the committees 
having discharged their work and having held their last ses- 
sions, why not meet earlier? 

Mr. CULLOM. All of the committees have not finished their 
work. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am not a member of a single committee 
that intends to hold another session prior to adjournment. 

Mr. CULLOM. I wish to inform the Senator that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations meets to-morrow morning at half 
pan, 10 o'clock, and will probably be detained in session until 

o'clock. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Why not give them the privilege of meet- 
ing during the sessions of the Senate, and let us meet at 10 
o'clock? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair would suggest that this 
debate is proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me suggest to the Senator from Maine 
that I am as anxious as anybody to get away from here; but 
there is no fixed day by which we must dispose of all these 
matters. If it was the 4th of March of a short session and the 
dissolution of Congress was approaching, or if we had already 
adopted a resolution fixing the day of adjournment, then there 
would be some reason for such a proposition. I sat here last 
night, and there were not twenty Senators present. It is very 
easy for Senators who do not intend to come to vote that others 
shall come and attend night sessions, but I do not intend that 
that shall be done with my consent. 

Mr. HALE. Let us wait until to-morrow and see what will 
then be the condition of business, and we can then settle on the 
night sessions. I shall not move to have a session to-night. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it be to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. WARREN. The time has passed now. I wished to make 
an observation before the vote was taken. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was not a debatable question. 

Mr. WARREN. I thought, perhaps, so long as it was all 
informal, I might make an observation. And the observation I 
desired to make was this: Some of the important committees 
continue to hold meetings. The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds has before it a bill involving some twenty-odd mil- 
lions of dollars which came here from the House of Represent- 
atives only a few moments ago, and that committee has been 
called to meet to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock and will prob- 
ably be obliged to remain in session until 12 o’clock. The Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has some hundreds of executive nomi- 
nations before it, and that committee has a meeting on Thurs- 
day. I want to observe that, if the Senate should meet before 


Will the Senator from Maine allow me 
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12 o'clock, the committees I have named will have to ask the 
privilege that they may be permitted to sit while the Senate is 
in session. I think it would be better policy to meet at the 
regular hour mornings and then have evening sessions when 
necessary, even if we should have to meet every evening until 
the close of the session. 

Well, do that. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. BAILEY. We can not get a quorum now. 

Several Senators. Regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
is entitled to the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. FORAKER. I was about to make an appeal to the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fortrrre], who has moved 
that we take up Senate bill 5133. He certainly must recognize 
that it is impossible to get a voting quorum. Some of us have 
been voting with him now quite a number of times. If we can 
get a quorum on the roll call, that is not a voting quorum, 
because the pairs make it impossible to secure a yoting quorum. 

Mr. BERRY. The bill has been taken up. 

Mr. FORAKER. I beg pardon of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. I was misinformed. I congratulate him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I voted several times 
against taking up this bill now, for the reason that I felt that 
it ought to be taken up at a time when it could recéive due and 
deliberate consideration. I doubt very much whether any hear- 
ings on it of any extended character have been accorded before 
the committee which reported it to the Senate, and I have let- 
ters requesting a hearing on this bill. 

There are two important provisions in the bill. One provi- 
sion is that no common carrier engaging in interstate commerce 
shall allow any employee to work more than sixteen hours. 
That looks reasonable, of course, upon its face. Another pro- 
vision is that no employee shall be allowed to resume work 
unless he has had ten hours’ rest. į 

Mr. President, I presume that, on the whole, the average num- 
ber of hours of a conductor or fireman or brakeman will not 
exceed twelve in any run, and ordinarily, particularly in the 
Eastern States, it may not average more than six or eight hours 
without a change, but in the western section of the country, 
across the Great Plains, where you may run probably 200 miles 
without finding any place where it is desirable for the employee 
to live, it is necessary to run closely on time, and also to make 
extremely long runs in order to get from one important place 
to another important place, or such a place as any one of these 
employees would want his home to be. 

The times and schedules are so arranged that on the whole 
there would be very little difficulty or very little danger of 
overrunning the sixteen hours, which is the limit prescribed 
by this bill. But we will suppose that on a westward run, say, 
from Billings, Mont., west to Spokane, the train would be be- 
lated, not by reason of what we would denominate a casualty, 
but because of the lack of steam or because in certain seasons 
the amount of freight traffic would be so heavy that the whole 
train crew would be delayed possibly one or two hours or even 
ten minutes and could not reach their destination within the 
sixteen-hour limit. Under the bill as it now reads, unless the 
delay were by reason of some unlooked-for accident or casualty 
the conductor could not run his train ten minutes longer to 
get home. The crew could not pull in the train to where it was 
to be made up or start again with a new crew, but it would 
be necessary to ship out another crew 15 or 20 or 50 miles, and 
the train would have to be held up at a way station that long 
in order to get another crew there to take the train from where 
it was; otherwise the penalty provided in the pending bill would 
apply. Then again suppose that on the average ten hours is 
given for a conductor to rest, but to-night on account of the fact 
that his train is an hour late he must start the next morning 
after only nine hours’ rest. If the train were belated an hour 
in the evening so that the conductor and crew of the train 
were only able to get nine hours’ rest, under the provisions of 
this bill they could not start out with their train again the 
next morning, and either would have to hold it an hour and 
not go on schedule time or else another train crew would have 
to be made up to carry the train westward or eastward, as the 
case might be. ; 

Mr. President, on the eastern roads, where a conductor will 
run perhaps from Washington to Baltimore and from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia, and another from Philadelphia to New 
York, there would be little complaint, because they are all on 
short runs, and the train crews are only on duty a few kours 
at a time, but when you are crossing the continent to the 
westward you have to go over vast stretches of country, and 


in order that the railroad employees and their families may have 
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a livable place for their residence, they have got to make 
sometimes more than a twelye-hour run, and in that twelve- 
hour run, if the train should be delayed five hours by reason of 
the loss of steam or the extra amount of freight, or anything 
that does not amount to a casualty, the crew would not get to 
their homes that night, but would have to tie up or abandon the 
train out on the prairies somewhere. 

I have not heard the slightest complaint on the part of the 
employees on those vast stretches of country that they were 
compelled to work too long hours. Ten hours is considered a 
run, and when they go more than ten hours they are paid extra 
for the extra time. Ninety per cent of them would rather 
spend the extra hours with the train, because their earning ca- 
pacity is very much greater during that time. We must either 
deprive them of that benefit, or we must take the chances of 
the delays that are continually happening, especially in the fall 
of the year, when the roads are moving very long trains of 
freight. 

I know of one road whose-freight trains are always from five 
to ten hours late during the period of moving wheat. At other 
seasons of the year they are practically on time. It would be 
almost impossible to get another crew to take the place of 
the crew on a train out on the prairie simply because the first 
crew had been working ten minutes over the sixteen-hour 
period prescribed by this bill. 

I might mention a great many objections, Mr. President, 
that trainmen themselves in the western section of the country 
have in being deprived of going through to their homes at 
the end of their journey, though they may be one hour or two 
or fiye or six hours late. Every one of them would prefer to 
do that, and especially on a passenger train. If a train, we 
will say, from Seattle to Spokane gets in late, and, instead of 
arriving there at midnight, it arrives some time after that 
hour, and the train is to go out again at 10 o'clock the next 
morning, the train could not afford to be tied up because it 
came in from the West an hour or so after midnight, but if 
this bill should pass you would, under such circumstances as 
those, have to delay your crew or hold the train at the station 
for another ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes, or even an hour. 

It seems to me that there is no real demand for this char- 
acter of legislation from the western section of the country. 
If the Senator from Wisconsin can point out that there is 
danger to life, or any other danger because of a train crew 
working a few minutes overtime on a run, of course there might 
be some occasion for the bill. Applied to anything east of the 
Mississippi River, it would be all right; applied to anything 
west of the Mississippi River for 100 or 150 miles, there might 
be no objection, but west of that territory, from there across 
the Rockies, and until we reach the western coast, it seems to 
me that this law would be inapplicable. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, to my mind there ought to be 
two questions properly understood before legislating on any sub- 
ject. The first: Is there need of any legislation affecting the 
question at issue? The second is, If there is need of the legis- 
lation, is that proposed desirable, safe, and applicable? 

This bill appears in its terms to befriend the railroad em- 
ployee. That certainly is a worthy object. I hope everybody 
agrees with me that no class of employees on the face of the 
earth deserves better treatment, better care, better wages, and 
greater gratitude of all the people than do the railroad em- 
ployees. I would be willing now, and I would be willing at 
any time, to do anything that is possible and practicable to 
relieve them in their duties and, in reason, to generously com- 
pensate them for their labors. 

I have not so far heard complaint that the railroads have 
abused or misused their employees by asking them to work 
more than the regular hours. I think the best guard against 
that is the union of railroad managers and railroad employees 
and their mutual rules regarding the same. They have rules as 
to hours that are mutually agreed upon; they have their mode 
of payment by mileage, by the hour, or by day or month, and 
it seems to me that in consideration of the well-known fact 
that there are a great many contingencies and incidents and 
intricate details that come up in railroad business, impractica- 
ble to regulate by legislation, we ought to feel safe in leaving 
it all to the railroad employers and employees and let them con- 
tinue to mutually arrange it so long as they are agreed and 
make no complaint here or elsewhere. 

Mr. President, there may have been complaints along these 
lines, and that fact may develop in debating this bill, but I will 
say, so far as I am concerned—and I am rather close to and 
always in friendship with railroad men, having been once a 
railroad employee myself—I have not had made to me one 
single complaint, either oral or written, since I have been a 
member of this body, regarding the hours that railroad trainmen 
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are compelled to work. So that, so far as I am concerned, the 
railroad men in my locality would be at fault if I stood here 
to-day in opposition to the bill, because I have heard nothing 
from them in support of the measure. But I am not going to 
oppose the principle or alleged purpose of the bill, but I do 
demand that the bill shall be radically changed, and in the 
interest of the trainmen themselves. I voted against taking 
the bill up, first, because I believed it uncalled for and unneces- 
sary, and, second, because I believed it imperfect. I voted - 
when the roll was called, however, so that we might have a 
quorum and that it might have its day in court, since the friends 
of the measure have assured me of their readiness to amend, 
and, it being now up, I am going to ask the Senator who moved 
it to notice section 1 and section 2 as they now read. 

Section 1 provides that railroad employees shall not be on 
duty more than sixteen consecutive hours. They are seldom on 
duty that long at a time, and they ought not to be. It further 
provides that in case of accident or incident on the way that 
requires them to remain on duty longer than that, they can make 
still longer hours. That is good. If we are to have any legis- 
lation it should be properly guarded; but as I read further, and 
as I understand this bill, the other provision regarding the rest 
off duty of ten hours to the men is not properly guarded. After 
the section in which you carefully guard the sixteen-hour limit 
you say: 

Or to require or permit any such employee to go on duty without having 
had at least ten hours for rest. 

There you stop and you do not provide for accidents or for 
extraordinary circumstances, As the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumsBer], who preceded me, has said, it may do 
on the short lines of road, but when you get out in the western 
country, with a line of road extending a thousand miles or more, 
running through a country a portion of which is thinly popu- 
lated, where the wind whistles and the snow falls, you some- 
times have the entire road tied up, and it is impossible to give 
every man ten hours’ rest for every night in the year. In 
my State there is not one single town large enough where, when 
you take the railroad men regularly employed who are neces- 
sary to run the trains and who have their regular runs, you 
can find enough men left as “ extras” to handle the trains for 
a single day. By that I mean men who have had experience 
and are able to make the runs. You might find two or three 
who would know how to run a train, but not a sufficient number. 
So when you come down to the end of the ten hours and the 
trains have been in snow or accident and the road is all tied 
up, you face this condition: You either have to take out on the 
road men who have had less than ten hours’ rest or you have to 
hold the trains and get farther and farther behind and further 
demoralized, or try to get Tom, Dick, and Harry to help you, 
men who perhaps never have moved a train and to attempt to 
run one would be risking their own lives, the lives of the pas- 
sengers, and greatly risking rolling stock and merchandise. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. FORAKER. I was going to interrupt the Senator only 
to say that when I get the floor I intend to offer some amend- 
ments to this bill, and one of them has reference to that pro- 
vision. If it does not interrupt the Senator, I will offer now the 
amendments which I intended to offer. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will wait a moment, I will 
yield. 

Mr. FORAKER. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. We come on down then to the next section. 
After providing a limitation of sixteen hours it says: 

Of to require or mit any such employee to go on duty without 
having had at least ten hours for rest. 

Again you provide no qualifications. But that is not the 
worst of it. You might leave it to the railroad employee and 
the railroad employer and say that they will know well when 
there is an accident or emergency, once or twice in a year per- 
haps, and will arrange matters accordingly. But in this bill you 
make both the road and the men liable to a fine—imprisonment 
perhaps. You even make it the duty of the district attorney to 
watch out for infractions of the law and to bring suits, and 
then you also make it the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fully investigate, etc. In other words, you penal- 
ize it to the fullest extent. You give it no elasticity whatever. 
You inflict a danger and a hardship upon the faithful employee. 

I say it is impracticable, in the interest of the railway men 
themselves, to pass such a law without proper amendment and 
some elastic provision. Take it at some point where all the 
men are in. The trains are there and are ready to go out. 


| There is not a man on the entire line who has had ten hours’ 
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rest. What are you going to do? Here are a half-dozen 
trains ready to go out, and they must go out without delay. 
Perishable fruit is spoiling, live-stock freight suffering for 
food and water, passengers demanding action, the United 
States mails delayed, and fines and penalties impending. Your 
men have been snowbound or delayed by some smashup or 
breakdown. on the road. In these urgent contingencies the 
railroads ordinarily take the men first in and send them first 
out, though they may have had only three or four hours’ rest. 
That relieves the congestion. The men, on the other hand, are 
only too glad to do it, because railway men always, or nearly 
always, have at heart the best interests of the road and of the 
public. Further than that, they are willing to do it because 
they get the extra pay for it; and, still further, regularity and 
regular running time are easiest accomplished this way. An 
engineer wants no other man to run his engine out, and a fire- 
man wants no one to take his place who is not used to the 
business. Then, as I said before, the towns do not haye among 
their inhabitants a lot of extra railroad men. The railroad 
must depend upon the regular men who have regular runs, and 
lengthen the hours of work and shorten the hours of sleep when 
they get in a tight place, which ought to seldom happen, and I 
think ordinarily does happen seldom. 

Hence my opposition to taking up the bill unless proper 
amendment were foreshadowed. The railroad employees them- 
selves would be the first ones to complain if we should pass 
this measure as it now stands. At least, so far as the long roads 
in the western part of the country are concerned, this would be 
true, and I believe it would be equally true of any section of the 
country. - 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I hope the bill will be amended 
by striking out “sixteen” and inserting twelve; “ so that no 
employee will be compelled to continue at this work steadily for 
more than twelve hours. The only basis upon which this legis- 
lation can be defended—and upon that basis it is not only de- 
fensible, but it is desirable—is that to work men too long in the 
operation of trains endangers the public safety. I think no man 
who has had much experience in travel will dispute the proposi- 
tion that it unnecessarily exposes the lives and safety of all who 
are compelled to use railroads whenever their engineers, their 
brakemen, or other people concerned in the operation of their 
trains are compelled to work beyond the point of reasonable 
endurance. Surely when we permit in an extraordinary emer- 
gency the extension of the time limit, we ought to reduce it to 
twelve instead of sixteen hours. 

Then my opinion further is that after reducing the timé dur- 
ing which a man may continue to be employed in the operation 
of a train from sixteen to twelve hours, we ought to reduce the 
time when he must be at rest from ten to eight hours. 

Generally I have no sympathy with any effort to interfere be- 
tween employers and employees, abridging the right of contract. 
I resolutely and always vote against any law that assumes a 
guardianship over an American citizen and denies him the right 
and the freedom to deal with his own labor in his own way. 

But that is not the question presented by this legislation. 
This is a very proper and a very sensible effort to preserve the 
public safety by requiring that overworked men shall not operate 
the trains upon which the public must ride. It is, in my judg- 
ment, more desirable legislation than was that which required 
safety couplers and other laws of that character. 

I would suggest, also, to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE] that out of an abundant caution after the word 
„carrier,“ in line 5, he insert the word “ when;” so that it will 
read: 

That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier when engaged in 
interstate commerce, etc. 

I make that suggestion, because the jurisdiction of the Gen- 
eral Government attaches only to a carrier when it is engaged 
in interstate commerce. All carriers at some time or another 
are engaged in interstate commerce. Carriers whose roads are 
sometimes less than 50 miles in length and lie wholly within 
the borders of a State engage—not only sometimes, but fre- 
quently—in interstate commerce. Whenever they take passen- 
gers or freight on any part of their line to be transported 
partly over their line and partly over another line from that 
State to another State, they are engaged in interstate commerce, 
and, therefore, it can be safely said that all carriers in the 
United States do engage in interstatecommerce. But the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government only attaches when each 
particular carrier is so engaged. In other words the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government is only over the interstate trans- 
action. 

It is possibly true that if the word “when” did not appear 
the court in construing the law, if it ever shall be assailed in 
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court, would say that as the Federal Government only has 
power to regulate the carrier when engaged in interstate com- 
merce, that was all it was intended to do by this language. But 
the question would be saved by inserting the word “ when;” 
and besides saving the doubt we would show that we only in- 
tend to exercise the power which clearly belongs to us and 
would set an excellent example for ourselves in future legisla- 
tion or for future Congresses in all legislation of this kind. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I think sixteen consecutive 
hours’ employment is long enough for anybody, especially for 
those who operate.trains on which people are transported. 
However, I am not sure that any statutory limitation of that 
kind is necessary. According to my information, all of the well- 
managed railroads of the country, at least in this part of the 
country—certainly those with which I have any acquaintance— 
limit the hours of their employees to a less number than six- 
teen. I do not know of any railroad on which, as a rule, men 
are employed as long as sixteen hours. They are employed that 
long only in cases of emergency. It may be that there are some 
railroads in the country on which a different rule obtains. But 
however that may be, if there is to be any iegislation on this 
subject, I have no objection to a statutory expression of this 
character. - 

But, Mr. President, when it comes to the clause immediately 
following that provision, which appears in the bill in the fol- 
lowing language: 

r to ire or permit an; mpl n d without 
FTT 

I think an amendment should be made. I do not think any- 
body would be kept on duty longer than sixteen hours except 
in case of casualty, and then, of course, he would have to be 
relieved as soon as possible, and after a reasonable time for 
rest I think he should be allowed to resume work 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. As I understand the Senator from Ohio, he 
agrees that the practice generally is to give the men eight or 


ten hours on the road instead of sixteen, and oftentimes, as my 


colleague at my right says to me, only six or seven or eight 
hours. Is not that more nearly the rule? Are not eight hours 
and under the rule in running trains rather than over eight 
hours? ; 

Mr. FORAKER. I think ten hours consecutively is as long 
as they are kept on duty on any railroad of which I have any 
knowledge. . 

Mr. WARREN. And the Senator agrees with me that ten 
hours for rest is unnecessarily long. In certain contingencies, 
too, there might be occasions where a man could have for 
perhaps one night only two to six hours’ rest, and it would 
be in the interest of himself as well as of the railroad for him 
then to take out his train. This would be in the interest of 
making up or the correction of the loss of time and the re- 
gaining of normal conditions as soon as practicable. 

Mr. FORAKHR. I was about to say that I think the first 
provision prohibiting their employment for a longer period than 
sixteen consecutive hours is guarded by the exception of cas- 
ualty, in cases of accident, where there is unexpected delay. 
I suppose that any kind of unexpected thing happening making 
necessary their employment for a longer time would come within 
this provision of the proposed statute; and with that I am 
satisfied. But I think there should be inserted in the provision 
which I read a while ago— 

rmit any such emplo 
having has 8 — Sones for 8 ene 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. FORAKER. After I give the amendment I will yield 
to the Senator. 

The following words: except in an emergency;” so as to 
read: 

Ire or permit any such employee, ex i nerg A 
ue 8 dete without having bad at beat tan 9 — oe 

I think eight hours for rest, as suggested by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Battery], would be better, but E do not care about 
that if the employee who has been laid off can resume his em- 
ployment in a case of emergency in less time than ten hours. 
I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio if 
he thinks a heavy windstorm or a heavy snowstorm would be 
classed as a casualty under the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. FORAKER. I am proceeding upon the theory that it 
would; that anything of that kind would be which would inter- 
fere with the running of the train and make it necessary for the * 
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employee to continue on duty a longer period than sixteen hours. 
Therefore I move to amend it, and I call the attention of the 
Senator from Wisconsin to the fact, by inserting, after the 
word “employee,” at the end of line 3, on page 4, the words 
“except in an emergency.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 3, on page 4, after the 
word s employee,” it is proposed to insert “ except in an emer- 
gency.” = 

Mr. FORAKER. And then, acting upon the suggestion of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Banery], given in his remarks a 
moment ago, I move to strike out the word “ ten,” in line 4, and 
to insert the word “ eight.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will put the question 
on the first amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FORAKER. I am simply offering the amendments. I 
am not asking for a vote upon them at this time. I want to 
debate them. ' 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the sec- 
ond proposed amendment. 

Mr. FORAKER. I am going to offer several amendments to 
the bill. 

The SECRETARY. In line 4, before the word “ hours,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “ten” and insert “eight;” so as 
to read: 

i n h th 
MANAA RRC AE DS O ee AE ee 

Mr. FORAKER. I offer the following amendment: In line 
15, page 4, after the word “ employee,” I move to insert “ except 
in an emergency.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “employee,” in line 15, on 
page 4, it is proposed to insert “except in an emergency.” 

Mr. FORAKER. In line 16, I move to strike out the word 
“ten” and insert eight.” 

The SECRETARY. In line 16, page 4, it is proposed to strike 
out “ten” and insert “ eight.” 


Mr. FoRAKER. The two amendments I have just offered 


are the same as the amendments I offered a moment ago. But 
the first paragraph to which the first amendments were offered 
is that which relates only to the Territories and the District of 
Columbia, while the second paragraph relates to all railroad 
common carriers engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Now, in section 2 I offer another amendment. Before I name 
it I will say that I agree fully with the Senator from Texas that 
we are to take into consideration here not only the employees 
of railroads, but the traveling public. What I want to know, 
when I take passage on a railroad train, is that the train is go- 
ing to be operated by men who are in fit condition to do their 
duty. I do not want any man to be running the engine that 
pulls the train on which I am riding to have been on duty 
longer than sixteen hours. I would rather he had not been on 
duty longer than ten consecutive hours. That is as much as 
anybody ought to be required to endure. Sixteen hours is the 
limit. That is what we fix in this bill. 

Mr. President, we owe it to the public to see that that kind of 
a provision is made effective. I believe every railroad in the 
country is anxious to limit the hours during which their em- 
ployees shall be consecutively employed to a reasonable number 
of hours. The railroad companies are interested in limiting 
them in that way, because not only is their property at stake— 
the trains the men have in charge—but lives are at stake for 
which they will be responsible if lost in an accident. As I have 
already said, most railroads undertake to enforce that kind of 
a limitation. I happen to have knowledge, based on information 
on which I think I can rely, that, as a rule, these limitations are 
observed, but that it happens now and then, and too frequently, 
that men anxious to make overtime. and get extra pay on ac- 
count of it will make representations by which they procure 
themselves to be continued in employment longer than the rules 
of the company allow them to be continued in consecutive em- 
ployment. I think that is an important matter. 

I think it is all right to provide in this bill, as it does pro- 
vide, that the carrier, in so far as it may be responsible for such 
overemployment, should be punished, and I think it is also im- 
portant that we should put into the bill by an amendment, which 
I now propose to offer, a provision that will punish the em- 
ployee who procures himself to be worked overtime through any 
misrepresentation of fact, or through any concealment of the 
fact as to the length of time he has been on duty. s 

I am told—1 have letters to that effect—that sometimes it 

- happens that men in the employment of a railroad conceal the 
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fact that the time they are allowed, under the rules of the com- 
pany, to be in continuous employment has been exceeded, and 
in that way they are continued in employment to the prejudice 
of the company and to the prejudice of all who are intrusted 
to the care of the company. Now, to provide against that 
sort of abuse I offer to amend section 2 of the bill by inserting 
after the word “act,” at the end of line 18, the following: 

Or employee who by any false resentation or conceal t of 
fact procures — to — in violation of this act. oer 

That is the end of the amendment. Then in line 20, on the 
same page, before the words “one thousand dollars,” I move 
to insert the words “not more than;” so that that clause if 
amended will read as follows: 

That any such common carrier, or any of its officers or agents, vio- 
lating any of the provisions of this act, or any employee who by any 


false representation or concealment of fact procures himself to be em- 
ployed in violation of this act, is hereby declared to be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereot shall be liable to a penalty 
of not more than $1,000. 

4985 Janguage of the bill is “shall be liable to a penalty of 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President 

Mr. FORAKER. In a moment. That would be an unrea- 
sonable punishment to inflict upon the employee, but if the 
amendment which I have offered shall prevail, it provides that 
the penalty shall not be more than $1,000, and the court in im- 
posing it could fix any -penalty as a minimum that it might 
think the case justified. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Serfator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I was going to suggest to the Senator that 
it would not be right to put so great a penalty upon the employee 
as upon the carrier. 

Mr. FORAKER. No; it would not be. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The proposed law certainly ought to take 
into consideration the relative ability of the persons fined to pay 
the penalty. 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAURIN. There is another thing I would suggest. 

Mr. FORAKER. If the Senator will allow me right here, 
that is exactly what I undertake to provide for. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes. 

Mr. FORAKER. It is all right to proyide, if we leave the bill 
as it is, that the carrier violating the provision of the proposed 
act shall be punished by a fine of $1,000 in each case, but if 
the employee is to be included and his violation of the act is 
to be a misdemeanor for which he is punishable, $1,000 would 
be an unreasonable penalty, and therefore it ought to be within 
the judgment and discretion of the court to make it as mod- 
erate as the equity and justice of the case would seem to re- 

ire. 

Mr. McLAURIN. If the Senator will allow me, I will make 
another suggestion in reference to the amendment he proposes 
to offer. If that amendment is to be adopted, it seems to me 
that portion of it which imposes a penalty for the concealment 
by an employee should be so worded that it would be a willful 
and knowing concealment, and that the same should apply to 
any false representation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be “ knowingly.” 

Mr. CARMACK. I think the language as expressed by the 
Senator from Ohio carries the idea very clearly. 

Mr. FORAKER, I think so. It is an affirmative action on 
the part of the employee, and he can not do it without knowing 
about it. It is not necessary to put in the word “ willfully.” 
That would simply defeat the execution of the statute. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The word “willfully” itself conveys an 
idea of criminal intention, and unless there is a criminal inten- 
tion upon the part of any person in the concealment, I do not 
think there ought to be any penalty attached. 

Mr. CARMACK. Will the Senator from Mississippi permit 
me? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CARMACK. The language of the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio is where by concealment he procures em- 
ployment. The concealment is for a definite purpose, as ex- 
pressed in the amendment, and it is very clear, I think. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The fact that the employee does not state 
to the employer that he has been on duty within less than ten 
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hours might be a concealment, but not a willful concealment. 
There might be no intention on his part to deceive. I think 
that word ought always to be put in where there is to be any 
criminal penalty. 

Mr. FORAKER. With equal propriety the Senator might 
suggest that the words “ willfully or knowingly ” should be in- 
serted as to the carrier, because the carrier might continue a 
man at labor without having any knowledge of it. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I think it ought to be inserted as to both, 
so far as that is concerned, but it surely ought to be inserted 
when there is a criminal penalty to apply to the concealment. 

Mr. FORAKER. I think willfulness ought to be inferred 
from knowledge. If the Senator insists upon it, I will not ob- 
ject to the word “ knowingly ” being inserted, but I think it is 
sufficient just as it stands. 

Now, Mr. President, I think with the mere statement of these 
amendments I have said all I need to say in support of them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Amend section 2 as follows: After the word 
“act,” at the end of line 18, insert: 

Or any employee who by any false representation or concealment of 
fact procures himself to be employed in violation of this act. 

In line 20, before the words “ one thousand,” insert “ not more 
than.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, this bill has at least two 
well-defined purposes. The first is to secure to those employed 
in the railway train service a reasonable limitation upon the 
hours of labor. That is regarded as important both from the 
standpoint of the welfare of the men themselves and from the 
standpoint of the public welfare and the public safety. 

It is not necessary to overstate the abuse with which this pro- 
posed legislation deals. It is proper to say that the railway 
workmen are and have for many years been a well-organized in- 
dustrial body, and that without the intervention of laws they 
have been able in a very large measure to secure not only their 
own rights, but the interest of the public, as both are involyed 
in this limitation upon the hours of labor. 

I have here a statement of the relations between the railway 
workers and many of the great railway corporations in the coun- 
try. All the railway brotherhoods, as a rule, have an agree- 
ment with the railroads respecting this matter. I shall take the 


liberty to print this statement in connection with my remarks. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 


Name of road. 


Alabama and Southern 12 hours and completed runs 8 
Atlantic, Knoxville and Northern. ecu, 12 hours TRESS 8 
Baltimore and Ohio 16h 3 8 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg--|---.- d 8 
Burli Rapids and 10 
Northern. 
Central Vermont . .-----|----- 8 
Chicago and Grand Trunk do 8 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. bye Far to judge of their own con 
Chicago and Northwestern 8 
N St. Paul, Minneapolis and 8 
Cincinnati, New Orleansand Texas | 16 hours..............-....-.----- 8 
3 , Cincinnati, Chicagoand . . doo 8 
Cleveland Terminal a and Valle Sooo A E R 8 
Colorado Midland Co 8 
8 ad ke Grand Not required to go W hi e 1 7 2 
enver and Rio Grande oO o go when they 
claim th ay DOSA rest 1 
Duluth and Iron Range 7 
Duluth, Missabe and 2 L-R 8 
Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic. 9 
TA A E A] 8 
Not uired to out When 
e 2 


12 hours. 


Kaneen City, Fort Scott and Mem- 
anA 8 Memphis and Bir- 


mingha: 
Kanes City , Pittsburg and Gulf 
Louisville, Evyansvilleand St. Loui 
Louisville and Nashville 
Michigan Central 
8 St. Paul and Sault 


Missouri Pacific 


Missouri Pacific, St. Louis and 
Tron Mountain. 


Montana Central... 


$ Name of road. 


New Orleans and Northeasern 
New York, St. 
e 

orfolk an 
North 


Kansas City and Easte 
and Popa 


M 
16 hours 


Erie. 
Pittsburg and Lake Erie. g „ 
Pittsbure and Western ana 5 
Rio Grande and Southern Not- $ 


the 
Pan Franaisoo and San Joaquin | 16 oars 


required red to go out when 
they need rest. 


— 
o e œ 


Union 


judge for themselves 
Conductors, 16 hours 


D 


Yazoo and Minsiseippi Valley 


The following is a table of the State laws, showing the maximum 


number of hours above which trainmen or enginemen should not be 
required to work, and the minimum number of hours allowed for rest: 


Maximum time above which em- Hours 
ployees shall not be required to allowed 
work without rest. for rest. 


na 
7F.« -T ͤ r ⅛ g&ß VX; ̃— . 8 
Colorado 10 
Florida -. 

a E nt Fees aro E 0 
Indiana 8 
Michigan 8 
I eee 35 
Nebraska 8 
New York. 8 
Ohio... . 
T 8 


Other than engineers and firemen. 
è Engineers and firemen. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. It will be seen by an observation of these 
agreements that the hours of labor when expressly agreed upon 
range all the way from twelve to twenty. In the case of the 
Alabama and Southern Railway the agreement with the railway 
brotherhoods limits the hours of labor to twelve, with a period 
of rest of eight hours. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, I assume, means that the 
hours of labor are restricted hours, beyond which the men can 
not work. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes, sir; beyond which they shall not be 
required to work. 

Mr. WARREN. I assume the Senator does not mean to say 
that the ordinary hours of work reach even the minimum num- 
ber. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not know about that, and I do not 
undertake to say with any authority. 

Mr. WARREN. Has the Senator any information on that 
line, as to the average hours that traimnen run on the roads? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have no definite information about it, 
except that it varies very greatly in different parts of the coun- 
try and at different seasons of the year. 

Mr. WARREN. It is always below the minimum you have 
there, is it not? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think not. In some cases the hours of 
labor are extreme even by these contracts. For example, the 
contract with the railway brotherhoods on the Southern Rail- 
road puts a limitation of eighteen hours with ten hours’ rest, 
and in the case of the Texas Pacific Railroad the limitation is 
twenty hours with eight hours’ rest. But a careful investiga- 
tion of these contracts made by the committee leads me to say 
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that the great mass of the contracts establish a limitation of 
sixteen hours as the extreme number of hours in which a man, 
ought to be asked to work continuously. 

I do not agree for many reasons with the suggestion made 
by the honorable Senator from Texas, that we ought to make a 
limitation of twelve hours; but no other objection need be 
stated than that which arises from the nature of this occupation. 
I think the judgment of these great railway brotherhoods as to 
what is fair and practicable in their employment ought to be 
followed. The limitation of sixteen hours is their suggestion, 
and I believe, taking into account all the peculiarities of the 
employment, it is a rational and proper limitation. 

But it is not alone for the railway brotherhoods that this 
measure is necessary. I hold it to be very necessary from the 
standpoint of the safety of the traveling public and of the 
safety of all forms of property involved in interstate commerce. 
That view of it has been taken by very many States, including 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New York, Ohid, and Texas. In some of 
these States the limitation is so extreme as to amount to 
nothing, but 1 notice that sixteen. hours of labor followed by 
ten hours of rest seems to be the rule that has governed the 
legislature in nearly all these States. 

It is proper also for me to add that this legislation has long 
ago interested students of these questions in other countries, 
and that in practically all of the countries of Europe steps have 
1 taken by law to put a limitation upon the hours of railway 

bor. 

I haye an idea, although I may not be correct about it, that 
that limitation has had a considerable influence in reducing the 
number of accidents and casualties in connection with the 
operation of trains in other countries. There is rather a 
startling exhibition made by our statistics of railway accidents. 
I believe that legislation of this character will tend toward 
the reduction of the number of these accidents. 

I have before me a statement of personal injuries to em- 
ployees, showing the causes of accidents, in connection with a 
statement of the hours of duty and the hours of labor as re- 
ported to the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is a very 
interesting study, not only in statistics, but in a peculiarly press- 
De aspect of the problem of railway operation in the United 

tates. 

I ask the leave of the Senate to print this statement, the 
number killed and the causes of the accidents, in connection 
with the hours of duty and the hours of rest. It is a very 
pathetic record. Let me read a few of the items in it. 

First, “ Cause of accident: Lying beside the track, sleeping; 
struck by the train. On duty twenty-one hours.” 

Again, “Asleep on track; struck by the train. Hours on 
duty, twenty-one.” 

Another— 


Sat on track; went to sleep, and was struck by train. Hours of 
fluty, twenty. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator give the name of the 
corporations? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I can not from the memorandum which I 
have before me. But the memorandum is prepared from the 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and I have no 
doubt it would make very interesting study. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems inconceivable that a corpora- 
tion should require a trackman to work twenty-one consecutive 
hours, and that he should lie down beside the track and be 
killed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. This memorandum does not indicate that 
the workman was a trackman. He may have been a train- 
man. The memorandum, I think, deals only with accidents 
happening to men engaged in the train service. Let me give 
another: 


Sent back to protect rear of the train— 


That undoubtedly was a brakeman. He was sent back to the 
rear of the train to give some signal— 
Fell asleep at side of track; struck by train. Hours of duty, twenty- 
one, 

Here follows a list very considerable in number, which has 
made a very deep impression not only upon my judgment, but 


upen my sympathies. 
The matter referred to ts as follows: 
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causes of acct- 


Statement of personal „ J to employees, 3 
dents, to the Commis- 


hours on duty, and hours of rest, as repor 
sion since July 1, 1901, 


| In- | Hours 
Cause of accident. Killed. jured.| ,°2 of rest, 
21 
21 
n 
Sat on track; fell asleep; struck by train | See 25 4 
Sent back to protect rear of aha fell asleep 
at side of track; struck bri CF 1 21 83 
Bat. on track; went to sleep; struck --..--- 1 15 a 
Fell asleep while sitting on track; struck by 3 a 1 
Sat on track; went to sleep; struck by tranmmn. HUA 19 
Engineman dropped en, sheet W out 
tes, ash pans, an nnections 4 8 2 (a) 
Asleep on track; Soa i 11 1 — 1 17 12 
„ ell aslee; E 1 15 8 
Out flagging; went to sleep on tracxp 2 1 — i 2 
Supposed to have sat on track and gone to| x ee 
se npeimanphidecsn ͤ FEIEN E PE EEES EIE Mer Y ENER 0 
Lay * — between main track and siding; 
fell asleep and was struck by engine 1 20) (a) 
Out fi — — went to sleep and was struck 
8 T—T—TTTvfTTT—T—T—————— ET e 1 a% (@) 
Out — sat down on rail and is sup- 
posed to have gone ip barony Gagne age 11 19 12 
Out flagging; went to sleep on trac 1 9 
Not given. 


+ Without proper 

Had 8 8 opportunity for rest. 

Length of time caused by congestion of freight that had to be moved. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask the leave of the Senate also to print, 
in connection with my remarks, a statement taken from the 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission of the personal 
injuries and the money lost incident to casualties, and in con- 
nection with each loss a statement of the hours that trainmen 
had been upon duty. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
Statement shoring train wrecks, with number Ki hours that train men 


were on duty, and hours of rest previous going on duty, as re- 
ported to the Commission since July 1, 1901. r 


Personal in- 


55 
Overlooked train No. 11, 
it for No. 5 
own grade too 


Let engine run out at other 
=a si switch and fouled 


a 
Failure to flag train 
a open switch.. 
68 


81 
5 
25 


eep 
Engineman failed to have 
Fin pone under control 1 
essness of engineman. 1 1 
Brakoman; improper® flag- 


lsplaced switch of signals. 1 
Crew not ve proper pre- 
CBUUOR 5 cos navn san esucodee 1 


— 
t 
$ 
H 
H 
; 
— — 
— 
2 


5 see EN Gy Bese 2 @ | 


3 $88 88 88 S888 8 8 
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Statement showing train wrecks, qtce-—Continued. 
or in- 
uries. 
Colli- 
Cause. gions. 

Killed 
pl r.... .,.. ̃ — es Ree EN 
Overlooked passenger train. 1 1 
Mistook red signal for green. A Seen 
Did not omg lookout 1 
ap e brakeman i 4 
rigen d. er 3 
Plaga filed to get back 117 A è 
Not ot proper! y cand 8 

flagging signals 1 
Running at too 8 rate of 
speed; foggy weather — 
Brakeman threw switch 
without instructions and 
fell asleep i SEGRA 
Engineman not seeing flag. 
man in time on account of 
E 1 4 
e eee 
out ahead of passenger 
. C 1 
8—— 2 1 
Bed r respecting : 
open switch -mn 1 1 
Engineman responsible; not 
keeping proper lookout - 1 1 


Serena did not 
out far en 
orgie protecting train. 1 1 
properly pro 
Conductorand ‘brakeman at 
fault in oe train be- 
fore track was 
Brakeman failed one eae to far 
— oo car to see that 75 


signal. 
9 anal disobeyed 1 
Flagman not out far 2 1 
to protect his train. 
charged. 
From not being properly 1 2 
protected. 
F Dis- 1 


Brakeman lost control of 1 
cars. 

Conductor failed to set 
switch fi 


proper effort to stop train. 1 
Conductor and flagman 
were asleep in caboose; 
train had no protection 1 1 
Brakeman failed to turn 
are tch; train ran in on 


ng 
Crew went to sleee 
Disobeyed rule 17, 

taking siding not Being in 
Enzi ee t fault; i 

n a at fau! n go- 

ing back, 
Work 

track without due protec- 

tion. Rule: “An inferior 

train must keep out of the 

way of a superior train.“ 1 
Failed to protect train 1 
Conductor at fault for not 

having flagman out to pro- 

tect train 
Engineman at fault for not 

stopping when semaphore 

against 


was and not 
pe train under con- 


J Two days. 

22 — 15 hours. 
h Less than 7 hours. 

i Derailment. 


a Ample rest. 

b Not given. 8 

c Three days. 

Two houn intermission: 
eSuflicient rest. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I insert these statements in 
the Recorp for the purpose of showing that while in a general 
way the train service of the United States has been greatly im- 
proved, and while the workingmen connected with the moye- 
ment of trains have been able through their labor unions to 
limit the extreme hours of service, there still remains here and 
there throughout the railway service of the country certain 


negligence in respect to this matter. I think it would not be 
out of the way either if I added that it is a thing for which 
the railways are not altogether responsible, for there is in all 
these railway brotherhoods a minority who regard this as an 
unn interference with their rights and with their 
liberties; and it can not be denied that this limitation strictly 
adhered to will in some cases require the readjustment of train 
schedules and may in some cases reduce at least temporarily 
the earning power of the workmen. 

But considerations of that character, it appears to me, ought 
not to stand in the way of our recognition of the fact, so 
effectively stated by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. FORAKER], 
that no man who has worked continually sixteen hours without 
rest is qualified, either from the standpoint of his own interest 
or of the public interest, to any further engage without rest in 
the responsible work of the train service. 

It is the object of this bill to bring to a legal responsibility not 
only the carrier, but the workmen themselves, so that we may 
have a rule binding upon all that will put an end to the practice 
in so far as it now prevails in the United States of overworking 
these railway employees. 

I doubt very much the wisdom of some of the suggestions 
which the Senator from Ohio has made. It is a very difficult 
thing to get an effective law if the exceptions are made so 
elastic as to impair or at least render ambiguous and uncertain 
the application of the statute. 

I believe that a strict prohibition, reasonably administered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, would operate within 
a very short time to reduce to the minimum the remaining 
abuses of which the railway workmen throughout the United 
States have through their brotherhood complained to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President, this, it seems to me, is not 
alone a between the railroads and their employees, 
The fact that the railroad companies and their employees have 
come to an agreement as to what shall be the proper hours of 
labor is not by any means and should not be by any means con- 
clusive upon us in legislating upon this matter. It is conceiv- 
able, and I have no doubt is true, that the employees of the 
railroad companies, many of whom work by the hour, are will- 
ing to do more work and to labor for longer hours than they 
ought to do from the consideration of the public. 

I can not conceiye that a man who has been engaged for six- 
teen consecutive hours in a laborious employment, one which 
requires his mind to be constantly alert, requiring of him not 
only physical yigor, but that his mind shall be constantly awake, 
is capable of the greatest vigilance. It seems to me that the 
hours fixed in the bill are extreme, and that the measure will 
have very little effect, for I do not believe there are many cases 
in which railroad employees are required to work more than 
sixteen consecutive hours. 

I think, Mr. President, I shall offer an amendment to strike 
out the word “sixteen,” in line 25 on page 3, and insert 
„twelve.“ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, as I am very desirous 
of securing a vote upon the pending bill this afternoon, I shall 
take time to say just a word with respect to it. 

Senators have questioned in the course of the debate the 
necessity for this legislation. I think a sufficient answer to 
all such argument or suggestion is to be found in the reports 
of.the killed and injured furnished by the railroads. 

During the last three months of 1905 there were killed upon 
the railroads of this country 686 men, and the injured num- 
bered 12,817. In round numbers, 50,000 men are killed and 
injured annually on the railroads of the United States. 

The figures cited by the Senator from Iowa [Mr: DOLLIVER], 
and printed in connection with the committee report as a table, 
disclose that a large percentage of the accidents is due to the 
excessive hours of continued service required of the men em- 
ployed in running trains, operating switches, and guarding 
tracks. 

No Senator who has given any attentfon to the reports of 
railway accidents compiled by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the causes of such accidents assigned by the rail- 
roads themselves, can have any doubt as to the absolute neces- 
sity of legislation limiting the hours of service of the men 
moving railway trains and caring for railway tracks. The pub- 
lie safety demands this legislation. The slaughter of the 
faithful, co men who serve the railroads and the public 
appeals to us for its prompt enactment. It is a sad com- 
mentary on representative government that it should require a 
protracted struggle In this Senate to secure consideration of a 
measure of such undisputed merit and supreme importance, 
This bill should be strengthened, it should not be weakened by 
amendment. 
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That this is a matter which can be safely trusted to contract 
or arrangement between the employees and the railway com- 
panies is answered by the petitions upon my desk, and which I 
shall submit to the Senate at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Those petitions come from 193 divisions of the International 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, located in forty-three 
States of this Union. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator 
in his remarks or to speak on the subject under consideration, 
but I wish to call attention to the fact that the hour has ar- 
rived when, by unanimous consent, the Senate agreed to go into 
executive session. Personally, if the Senator from Wisconsin 
is nearly through, I will of course not urge it until he has fin- 
ished his remarks; but if he contemplates extending them, then 
I would ask him to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not remember that such unani- 
mous-consent agreement had been made. I am obliged to the 
Senator for calling my attention to it; and if I conclude now, I 
will inquire whether the question may be taken at once upon 
the passage of the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. There will be further debate on the bill, 
I can assure the Senator; quite a little. 

„Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Then, Mr. President 

Mr. HHYBURN. I rose more to inquire the pleasure of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Will this bill come up as the unfinished business? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It remains the unfinished business. 

Mr. LODGE. The unanimous-consent agreement is self- 
operative. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrownrnG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House insists 
upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, agrees to the further conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
has appointed Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. SHERMAN, and Mr. RICHARD- 
son of Alabama managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of cost of certain public 
buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public build- 
ings, to authorize the erection and completion of public build- 
ings, and for other purposes; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 15333) for a division of the 
lands and funds of the Osage Indians of Oklahoma Territory, 
and for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice-President. 


STATISTICS RELATIVE TO LIVE STOCK. 


Mr. WARREN. I give notice that to-morrow morning, under 
the call for resolutions or after the routine morning business 
is closed, I will call up for consideration Senate resolution No. 
156, now on the Calendar, being a resolution calling on the 
Census Bureau to prepare and submit to the Senate statements 
showing the number and value of cattle, sheep, horses, and 
swine in the United States, the number, etc., exported and im- 
ported, etc., for the purpose of submitting some remarks thereon. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 20410. An act to increase the limit of cost of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public 
buildings, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 
o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, June 27, 1906, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


. NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 26, 1906. 
MEMBERS OF BOARD OF CHARITIES. 


John Joy Edson, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the board of charities of the District of Columbia for the 
term of three years from July 1, 1906. This is a reappointment. 

George M. Kober, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the board of charities of the District of Columbia for the 
term of three years from July 1, 1906, vice S. W. Woodward, 
retired. 

MARSHAL. 


Edwin R. Durham, of Missouri, to be United States marshal 
for the western district of Missouri. A reappointment, his 
term expiring June 30, 1906. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander John L. Gow to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 13th day of May, 1906, vice Commander Nathan 
Sargent, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander George R. Clark to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 26th day of May, 1906, vice Commander James 
H, Bull, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander William P. White to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1906 (subject to the ex- 
aminations required by law), vice Commander Greenlief A. 
Merriam, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander George E. Burd to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 6th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examina- 
Bora a required by law), vice Commander John B. Milton, pro- 
mot 

Ensigns James C. Kress and William V. Tomb to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 
1906 (subject to the examinations required by law), upon the 
completion of three years’ seryice in that grade. 

Lieutenants (Junior Grade) James C. Kress and William V. 
Tomb to be lieutenants in the Navy from the ist day of July, 
1905 (subject to the examinations required by law), to fill va- 
eancies existing in that grade on that date. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1906 (subject to the ex- 
aminations required by law), upon the completion of three 
years’ service in that grade: 

Byron A. Long. 

Alfred G. Howe. 

Raymond S. Keys. 

Ernest A. Brooks. 

Clarence E. Landram. 

Adolphus Andrews. 

Frederick L. Oliver. 

Thomas R. Kurtz. 

Harold E. Cook. 

Merlyn G. Cook. 

John M. Enochs. 

Benyuard B. Wygant. 

Manley H. Simons. j 

Roger Williams. 

Ivan E. Bass. 

William S. Pye. 

Burrell C. Allen. 

Charles L. Bruff. 

Edward E. Spafford. 

Walter N. Vernou. 

Lewis S. Cox, jr. 

Frank R. McCrary. 

Orie W. Fowler. 

Percy W. Foote. 

John F. Green. 

George F. Neal. 

Frank McCommon. 

Theodore A. Kittinger. 

William H. Allen. 

Guy Whitlock. 

John Downes, jr. 

Joseph L. Hileman, 

Owen H. Oakley. 

John J. Hannigan. 

Jesse B. Gay. 

Guy W. S. Castle. 

Garrard P. Nightingale. 

William W. Galbraith. 

John V. Babcock. 

Rufus F. Zogbaum, jr. 

John J. Fitzpatrick. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
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tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1906 (subject 0 
the examinations required by law), to fill vacancies existing in 
that grade on that date: 

Byron A. Long. 

Alfred G. Howe. 

Raymond S. Keys, 

Ernest A. Brooks. 

Clarence E. Landram. 

Adolphus Andrews. 

Frederick L. Oliver. 

Thomas R. Kurtz. 

Harold E. Cook. 

Merlyn G. Cook. 

John M. Enochs. 

Benyuard B. Wygant. 

Manley H. Simons. 

Roger Williams. 

Ivan E. Bass. 

William S. Pye, 

Burrell C. Allen. 

Charles L. Bruff. 

Edward E. Spafford, 

Walter N. Vernou. 

Lewis S. Cox, jr. 

Frank R. McCrary. 

Orie W. Fowler. 

Percy W. Foote. 

John F. Green. 

George F. Neal. 

Frank McCommon. 

Theodore A. Kittinger. 

William H. Allen. : 

Guy Whitlock. 

John Downes, jr. 

Joseph L. Hileman. 

Owen H. Oakley. 

John J. Hannigan. 

Jesse B. Gay. 

Guy W. S. Castle. 

Garrard P. Nightingale. 

William W. Galbraith, 

John V. Babcock. 

Rufus F. Zogbaum, jr. 

John J. Fitzpatrick. 

Ensigns Caspar Goodrich and Wallace Bertholf to be lieuten- 
ants (junior grade) in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1906, 
upon the completion of three years’ service in that grade. 

Lieuts. (Junior Grade) Caspar Goodrich and Wallace Bertholf 
to be lieutenants in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1906, 
to fill vacancies existing in that grade on that date. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 2d day of February, 1906 (subject to the examinations 
required by law), to fill vacancies existing in that grade on that 
date: 

William P. Sedgwick, jr. 

Chandler K. Jones. 

John P. Hart. 

John J. MeCrackin. 

P. A. Surg. John M. Moore to be a surgeon in the Navy from 
the 1st day of January, 1905 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), vice Surg. Nelson H. Drake, promoted. 

P. A. Surg. Richmond C. Holcomb to be a surgeon in the Navy 
from the 17th day of December, 1905 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law), vice Surg. James E. Gardner, promoted. 

P. A. Surg. Edward G. Parker to be a surgeon in the Navy 
from the 10th day of May, 1906 (subject to the examinations 
required by law), vice Surg. Frederick J. B. Cordeiro, retired. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the Navy from the dates set opposite their names 
(subject to the examinations required by law), upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service in that grade: 

James P. De Bruler, from January 3, 1906. 

Ransom E. Riggs, from January 19, 1906. 

Frederick W. S. Dean, from January 26, 1906. 

Perjamin H. Dorsey, from March 2, 1906. 

Clarence F. Ely, from March 6, 1906. 

James R Dykes, from April 18, 1906. 

Albert J. Geiger, from May 6, 1906. 

William W. Verner, from May 25, 1906. 

Perceval S. Rossiter, from May 25, 1906. 

Wesley H. Rennie, from May 25, 1906. 

Walter S. Hoen, from June 2, 1906. 

Wallace B. Smith, from June 2, 1906. 

Charles C. Grieve, from June 2, 1906, 

John D. Manchester, from June 10, 1906. 


Paul T. Dessez, from June 10, 1906. 

James S. Woodward, from June 10, 1906, 

John A. Randall, from June 26, 1906. 

Charles E. Ryder, from June 26, 1906. 

Allen D. McLean, from June 29, 1906. 

Harry L. Brown, from June 29, 1906. 

Theodore N. Pease, from July 10, 1906. 

Frederick G. Abeken, from July 10, 1908. 

Asst. Paymaster Arthur S. Brown to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 10th day of February, 1906 
(subject to the examinations required by law), vice P. A. Pay- 
master Walter A. Greer, promoted. 

Asst. Paymaster John R. Hornberger to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 17th day of February, 1906 
(subject to the examinations required by law), vice P. A. Pay- 
master Cecil S. Baker, promoted. 

Asst. Paymaster David G. McRitchie to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 18th day of March, 1906 (sub- 
ject to the examinations required by law), vice P. A. Paymaster 
Donald W. Joseph W. Nesbit, promoted. 

Asst. Civil Engineer Joseph S. Shultz to be a civil engineer in 
the Navy from the 2d day of February, 1906 (subject to the ex- 
aminations required by law), vice Civil Engineer Leonard M. 
Cox, resigned. 

Asst. Civil Engineer Carl A. Carlson to be a civil engineer in 
the Navy from the 2d day of March, 1906 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law), vice Civil Engineer Charles A. Went- 
worth, resigned. 

Boatswain Aaron B. Ireland to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy from the 31st day of August, 1905 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law), upon the completion of six years’ 
service, in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1899, as amended by the act of April 27, 1904. 

The following-named boatswains to, be chief boatswains in the 
Navy from the dates set opposite their names (subject to the 
examinations required by law), in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1899, as amended 
by the act of April 27, 1904: 

Percy Herbert, from January 25, 1906; 

Arthur Smith, from March 1, 1906; and 

John M. A. Shaw, from March 24, 1906. 

Gunner Frank A. McGregor to be a chief gunner in the Navy 
from the 10th day of April, 1905 (subject to the examinations 
required by law), in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1899, as amended by the act of 
April 27, 1904. 

Gunner Stephen Donely to be a chief gunner in the Navy from 
the 10th day of March, 1906 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1899, as amended by the act of 
April 27, 1904. 

Carpenter Herbert G. Elkins to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy from the 10th day of January, 1906 (subject to the ex- 
aminations required by law), in accordance with the provisions 
of the act of Congress approved March 5 1899, as amended by 
the act of April 27, 1904. 

Commander Sidney A. Staunton to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 12th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examinations 
required by law), vice Capt. William P. Day, promoted. 

Lieut, Commander John H. Shipley to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 12th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law), vice Commander Sidney A. Staunton, 
promoted. 

Asst. Paymaster Clarence A. Holmes to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 14th day of June, 1905 (subject 
to the examinations required by law), vice P. A. Paymaster 
Rishworth Nicholson, promoted. 

Asst. Paymaster Philip J. Willett to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 4th day of May, 1906 (subject 
to the examinations required by law), vice P. A. Paymaster 
John S. Higgins, promoted. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Ignatius T. Hagner to be a pay- 
master in the Navy from the 11th day of May, 1906 (subject to 
the examinations required by law), vice Paymaster Samuel 
McGowan, promoted. 

-Lieut. Col. Harry K. White to be a colonel in the Marine 


-Corps from the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examina- 


tions required by law), vice Col. Littleton W. T. Waller, who 
became an additional number by the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved June 16, 1906, extending the benefits of the 
act approved March 3. 1901, to all officers advanced under the 
provisions of sections 1506 and 1605 of the Revised Statutes, 
Maj. Constantine M. Perkins to be a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to the 
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examinations required by law), vice Lieut, Col. Harry K. 
White, promoted. 

Capt. William N. McKelvy to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examinations 
required by law), vice Maj. Constantine M. Perkins, promoted. 

First Lieut. Richard P. Williams to be captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 16th day of June, 1906, vice Capt. Wil- 
liam N. McKelcy, promoted. — 

Second Lieut. Robert B. Farquharson to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 16th day of June, 1906, vice First 
Lieut. Richard P. Williams, promoted. 

Capt. John H. Russell to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examinations 
required by law), vice Maj. John T. Myers, who became an addi- 
tional number by the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
June 16, 1906, extending the benefits of the act approved March 
8, 1901, to all officers advanced under the provisions of sections 
1506 and 1605 of the Revised Statutes. 

First Lieut. Lee B. Purcell to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law), vice Capt. John H. Russell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles R. Sanderson to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to 
the examinations required by law), vice First Lieut. Lee B. 
Purcell, promoted. 

Sidney S. Lee, a citizen of Virginia, and Joy C. Ross, a citizen 
of Michigan, to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps from 
the 16th day of June, 1906, to fill vacancies existing in that 
grade on that date. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 


Col. Clarence R. Edwards, United States Army, Chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department, to be Chief 
of said Bureau, with the rank of brigadier-general, for a period 
of four years from the date of his appointment, unless sooner 
relieved. 

To be placed on the retired list of the Army, with increased 
rank from the date on which they shall be retired from active 
service, respectively : 

Col. John Pitman, Ordnance Department, with the rank of 
brigadier-general. 

Capt. Noble H. Creager, quartermaster with the rank of 
major. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS, 
Corps of Engineers, 

Cadet Harold Storrs Hetrick. 

Cadet William Albert Johnson. 

Cadet James Josephus Loving. 

Cadet Frederick Blundon Downing. 

Cadet Edmund Leo Daley. 

Cadet Henry Abercrombie Finch. 

Cadet Edward Dahl Ardery. 

Cadet Frederic Erastus Humphreys, 

Cadet Charles Kellogg Rockwell. 


. Artillery Corps. 


Cadet George Milburn Morrow, jr. 

Cadet James Wilson Riley. 

Cadet Lloyd Patzlaff Horsfall. 

Cadet Charles Gearhart Mettler. 

Cadet Charles Bhaer Gatewood. 

Cadet Joseph Halley Pelot. 

Cadet Morgan Lewis Brett. 

Cadet Henry Walter Torney. 

Cadet Forrest Estey Williford. 

Cadet James Syer Bradshaw. 

Cadet Earl McFarland. 

Sadet Joseph Andrew Green. 

Cadet Alexander Garland Pendleton. 

Cadet John Cleves Henderson. 

Cadet Harold Wood Huntley. 

Cadet Walter Marantette Wilhelm. 

Cadet Edward White Wildrick. 

Cadet Walter Edward Donahue. 

Cadet Alexander Garfield Gillespie. 

Cadet Edwin De Land Smith.“ 

Cadet John Sedgwick Pratt. 
Cavalry Arm, 

Cadet Richard Coke Burleson. 

Cadet Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright, 

Cadet Frederick Thibaut Dickman, 

Cadet Walter Stephen Sturgill. 

Cadet Adna Romanza Chaffee, jr. 

Cadet Roy F. Waring. 


Cadet Dawson Olmstead. 

Cadet George W. De Armond. 

Cadet John George Quekemeyer. 
Cadet Frank Maxwell Andrews. 
Cadet Harry Dale Ross Zimmerman, 
Cadet Cortlandt Parker. 

Cadet Joseph Choate King. 

Cadet Ralph McTyeire Pennell. 
Cadet Pierre Victor Kieffer. 

Cadet George Leroy Converse, jr. 


Infantry Arm, 
Cadet Arthur Dean Minick. 
Cadet Charles Alexander Lewis, 
Cadet Paul Revere Manchester, 
Cadet Byard Sneed. 
Cadet Oscar Westover. 
Cadet Hally Fox. 
Cadet Martyn Hall Shute. 
Cadet Matt Enright Madigan. 
Cadet William Edward Lane, jr. 
Cadet Fred Alden Cook. 
Cadet George Gordon Bartlett. 
Cadet Henry Black Clagett. 
Cadet Clyde Rush Abraham. 
Cadet Harry Albert Schwabe. 
Cadet John Conrad Maul. 
Cadet George Harris Paine. 
Cadet Donald Allister Robinson. 
Cadet René Edward De Russy Hoyle. 
Cadet George Engelman Turner, 
Cadet Philip Mathews. 
Cadet Richard Herbert Jacob. 
Cadet Ralph Allen Jones. 
Cadet Calvert Lloyd Davenport. 
Cadet Horace Fletcher Spurgin. 
Cadet Robert Nelson Campbell. 
Cadet Howard Kendall Loughry. 
Cadet Hugo Daniels Schultz. 
Cadet Max Akin Elser. 
Cadet George Rivers Byrd. 
Cadet William Torbert MacMillan. 
Cadet Marcellus Hagans Thompson. 
Cadet William Watts Rose. 


SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 


John Frank Cone, of Hamilton, Mont., to be surveyor-general 

of Montana, vice Edward W. Beattie, term expired. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEY. 

Edward A. Winstanley, of Montana, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Missoula, Mont., his term having expired May 21, 
1906. (Reappointment.) 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

Daniel Arms, of Montana, to be register of the land office at 
Missoula, Mont., to take effect July 18, 1906, when his term 
expires. (Reappointment.) 

CONSUL. 

E. Scott Hotchkiss, of Wisconsin, now consul at Brockyille, 
for promotion to be consul of the United States of class 9 at 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada, to fill an original vacancy. 

MARSHAL, 

Ruel Rounds, of Idaho, to be United States marshal for the 

district of Idaho. A reappointment, his term expiring June 30, 


1906. 
INDIAN AGENT. 


Samuel G. Reynolds, of Montana, to be agent for the Indians 
of the Crow Agency in Montana, his term haying expired May 
14, 1906. (Reappointment. ) 

INDIAN INSPECTOR. 


William H. Code, of Arizona, to be an Indian inspector (chief 
irrigation engineer) to take effect June 28, 1906, when his term 
expires. (Reappointment. ) 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Robert Smalls, of South Carolina, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Beaufort, in the State of South Carolina. 
(Reappointment. ) 

POSTMASTERS. 


COLORADO, 
Calvin L. McPherson to be postmaster at Holly, in the county 
of Prowers and State of Colorado. Office becomes Presidential 
July 1, 1906. 
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ILLINOIS. 
William T. Bedford to be postmaster at La Salle, in the 
county of Lasalle and State of Illinois, in place of William T. 


Bedford. Incumbent's commission expires July 1, 1906. 

George E. Dexter to be postmaster at Tiskilwa, in the county 
of Bureau and State of Illinois, in place of David H. Baker, 
resigned. 

Daniel E. Keen to be postmaster at Mount Carmel, in the 
county of Wabash and State of Illinois, in place of Daniel E. 
Keen. Incumbent’s commission expired May 21, 1906. 

INDIANA. 

Albert H. Coles to be postmaster at Warren, in the county of 
Huntington and State of Indiana, in place of David L. Elliott. 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 15, 1906. 

IOWA. 

Frederick W. Meyers to be postmaster at Denison, in the 
county of Crawford and State of Iowa, in place of Frederick W. 
Meyers. Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 1906. 

Walter A. McClure to be postmaster at Greene, in the county 
of Butler and State of Iowa, in place of Wesley L. Booton. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired April 22, 1906. 

Elmer E. Schrack to be postmaster at Parkersburg, in the 
county of Butler and State of Iowa, in place of John Bird. In- 
cumbent's commission expired March 12, 1906. 

KANSAS. 

Robert M. Armstrong to be postmaster at Council Grove, in 
the county of Morris and State of Kansas, in place of Robert M. 
Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission expired January 16, 1906. 

Thomas E. Dittemore to be postmaster at Eureka, in the 
county of Greenwood and State of Kansas, in place of Thomas 
E. Dittemore. Incumbent’s commission expired March 15, 1906. 

William H. Ellet to be postmaster at Eldorado, in the county 
of Butler and State of Kansas, in place of William H. Ellet. 
Incumbent's commission expires June 27, 1906. 

Robert M. Hamer to be postmaster at Emporia, in the county 
of Lyon and State of Kansas, in place of Robert M. Hamer. 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 30, 1906. 

Thomas E. Hurley to be postmaster at Minneapolis, in the 
county of Ottawa and State of Kansas, in place of Thomas E. 
Hurley. Incumbent’s commission expires June 27, 1906. 

Charles B. Spencer to be postmaster at Iola, in the county of 
Allen and State of Kansas, in place of Henry L. Henderson. 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 27, 1906. 


MICHIGAN. 
William M. Beekman to be postmaster at Charlotte, in the 


county of Eaton and State of Michigan, in place of William M. 
Beekman, Incumbent’s commission expired March 5, 1906. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Frank E. Hollar to be postmaster at Shippensburg, in the 
county of Cumberland and State of Pennsylvania, in place of 
Frank E. Hollar. Incumbent’s commission expired February 5, 
1906. 

Lynn G. Thomas to be postmaster at Canton, in the county of 
Bradford and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Lynn G. 
Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expires June 27, 1906. 

TEXAS. 

Robert T. Bartley to be postmaster at Ladonia, in the county 
of Fannin and State of Texas, in place of Robert T. Bartley. 
Incumbent's commission expires June 30, 1906. 

VIRGINIA. 

James M. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Lynchburg, in the 
county of Campbell and State of Virginia, in place of James M. 
McLaughlin, Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 1906. 

WASHINGTON, 

Noah O. Baldwin to be postmaster at Pomeroy, in the county 
of Garfield and State of Washington, in place of Noah O. Bald- 
win, Incumbent's commission expires June 27, 1906. 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn June 26, 1906. 
Henry B. Wardman, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 
United States of class 9 at Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
William H. Underwood to be postmaster at Washington, in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 26, 1906. 
CONSUL. 
Lester Maynard, of California, to be consul of the United 
States of class 7 at Sandakan, British North Borneo. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Hiram E. Booth, of Utah, to be United States attorney for 
the district of Utah. = 


PENSION AGENT. 
Selden Connor, of Maine, to be pension agent at Augusta, Me. 
POSTMASTERS. 
IDAHO. 


Francis M. Winters to be postmaster at Montpelier, in the 
county of Bear Lake and State of Idaho. 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
J. F. Long to be postmaster at Stigler, district 14, Indian Ter- 
ritory. y 
IOWA. 


7 W. A. McClure to be postmaster at Greene, in the State of 
owa. 
F. W. Myers to be postmaster at Denison, in the State of 
Iowa. 
KENTUCKY, 


Thomas F. Beadles to be postmaster at Fulton, in the county 
of Fulton and State of Kentucky. 

George W. Bury to be postmaster at Clinton, in the county of 
Hickman and State of Kentucky. 

L. W. Key to be postmaster at Mayfield, in the county of 
Graves and State of Kentucky. 

Edna J. Kirk to be postmaster at Paintsville, in the county 
of Jobnston and State of Kentucky. 

Ludlow F. Petty to be postmaster at Shelbyville, in the county 
of Shelby and State of Kentucky. 

Orrin A. Reynolds to be postmaster at Covington, in the 
county of Kenton and State of Kentucky. 

Perry Westerfield to be postmaster at Sebree, in the county of 
Webster and State of Kentucky. 


MICHIGAN. 
Miles S. Curtis to be postmaster at Battle Creek, in the 
county of Calhoun and State of Michigan. 
Frank L. Irwin to be postmaster at Albion, in the county of 
Calhoun and State of Michigan. 
Scott Swarthout to be postmaster at Lakeview, in the county 
of Montcalm and State of Michigan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, June 26, 1906. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. HENRY N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
night, at not later than 6 o'clock, the House take a recess until 
8 o’clock, remaining in session until not later than 11 o’clock, for 
general debate only on House bill 19750. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that at not later than 6 o’clock the House take a 
recess until 8 o’clock, and remain in session until not later than 
11 o’clock, for general debate only on the customs administrative 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I believe it was indicated in 
the request yesterday, but the request does not indicate it this 
morning (I may be mistaken about yesterday, but I should like 
the gentleman to include it as a part of his request) that the 
time be equally divided between the two parties, half of it to be 
controlled by him and half of it by me. 

Mr. PAYNE. I prefer to leave the time in the hands of the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. Of course it will be 
divided equally. That is always the custom of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, it is generally customary to state 
that, too. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Last night, the gentleman will remember, 
I was put in a rather delicate situation at one time, because of 
a request for unanimous consent to go beyond half the time on 
your side. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is a very unusual performance. If the 
speeches were all one-hour speeches, you could not divide the 
time equally, three hours in one evening. I think we can get 
along without any difficulty and let the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole divide the time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it is understood that the Chairman of 
the committee will divide it equally between the two parties. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, that is the general custom. That is all I 
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can say. I have no control over the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I shall make no objection, with that 
understanding—that the general custom is to be followed. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said, Mr. Speaker, that with the under- 
standing that the general custom as stated by the gentleman is 
to be pursued, I shall make no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PRESERVATION OF NIAGARA FALLS. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 18024) for the edntrol and regulation 
of the waters of Niagara River, for the preservation of Niagara 
Falls, and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the report be dispensed with and that the state- 
ment of the House conferees be read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT, ‘ 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18024) for the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara 
River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 6. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, and 5, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the said amendment numbered 1 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “or contracted to be used in factories the buildings 
for which are now in process of construction, not exceeding to 
any one individual, company, or corporation as aforesaid a 
maximum amount of eight thousand six hundred cubic feet 
per second, and not exceeding to all individuals, companies, or 
corporations as aforesaid an aggregate amount of fifteen thou- 
sand six hundred cubic feet per second; but no revocable per- 
mits shall be issued by the said Secretary under the provisions 
hereafter set forth for the diversion of additional amounts of 
water from the said river or its tributaries until the approxi- 
mate amount for which permits may be issued as above, to 
wit, fifteen thousand six hundred cubic feet per second, shall 
for a period of not less than six months haye been diverted 
from the waters of said river or its tributaries in the State of 
New York.” 

Also insert in line 13, after the word “act,” the following: 
“under the limitation relating to time above set forth.” 

T. E. BURTON, 
R. P. BISHOP, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on part of the House. 
H. C. LODGE, 

JoHN T. MORGAN, 
Managers on part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 
STATEMENT. 


The House recedes from amendments of the Senate Nos. 2, 3, 
4, and 5. The Senate recedes from amendment No. 6. 

The amendments Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, are, for the most part, 
verbal changes, and do not affect the substance of the bill. 

Amendment No. 6, from which the Senate recedes, is a pro- 
vision that nothing contained in the bill shall be construed to 
hold or concede that the waters of Lake Michigan, or other 
lakes or rivers wholly within the territory of the United States, 
are subjects of international negotiations, 

Amendment No. 1; as passed by the Senate, enlarged very 
materially the list of individuals, companies, or corporations 
which might receive permits for the diversion of water from the 
Niagara River and seemed to create an element of uncertainty 
in designating those to whom such permits might be issued. 
The Senate amendment is stricken out and in its place an 
amendment is inserted which fixes the aggregate amount for 
which the Secretary of War may issue permits for diversion of 
water from Niagara River at 15,600 cubic feet per second. As 
the bill passed the House, it was anticipated that the aggregate 
would be 13,200 cubic feet per second. As agreed upon in con- 


ference the diversion of 15,600 cubic feet is allowed, but no per- 
mits for further diversion shall be granted until after the effect 
of the diversion of this approximate amount shall have been 
noted for a period of not less than six months. 

It is to be noted that in the bill water may be withdrawn 
from Niagara River for the creation of power upon permits 


issued by the Secretary of War. By section 5 of the bill all 
permits granted shall terminate at the expiration of the opern- 
tion of the act, to wit, three years from and after date of its 
passage, and the Secetary of War is authorized to revoke at 
any time any or all permits granted by him. In form, however, 
these permits are to be of two classes. In the first class is to 
be included an amount approximately the same as that now in 
use. These permits are not in form revocable. The second 
class of permits are to be made expressly revocable, and are only 
to issue in case the diversion shall not injure or interfere with 
the navigable capacity of the Niagara River or its integrity 
and proper volume as a boundary stream or the scenic grandeur 
of Niagara Falls. 

In the amendment as agreed upon, while the amount which 
may be diverted under the first class of permits is increased 
from 13,200 to 15,600 cubic feet, it is provided as a partial 
equivalent for this concession that none of the second or re- 
vocable permits shall be issued until the approximate amount 
of 15,600 cubic feet per second shall have been diverted for a 
period of not less than six months. The whole intention of 
the bill is to prevent the diversion of waters for the creation 
of power in case such diversion shall interfere with navigability 
or the integrity of the river as a boundary stream or the scenic 
grandeur of Niagara Falls, and permits of the second class 
are to be issued only in case they shall not interfere with the 
objects named. 

T. E. Burron. 


R. P. BISHOP. 
J. H. BANKHEAD. 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, another conference re- 
port. I desire to call up the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
20266) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
demnation of lands or easements needed in connection with 
works of river and harbor improvement at the expense of per- 
sons, companies, or corporations,” approved May 16, 1906, and 
I also ask unanimous consent that the reading of the conference 
report be dispensed with, and that the Clerk read the statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
20266) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
demnation of lands or easements needed in connection with 
works of river and harbor improvement at the expense of per- 
sons, companies, or corporations,” approved May sixteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and six, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: That the second section of said bill be stricken out, so 
that the bill may read as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That an 
act entitled ‘An act authorizing the condemnation of lands or 
easements needed in connection with works of river and harbor 
improvement at the expense of persons, companies, or corpora- 
tions,’ approved May sixteenth, nineteen hundred and six, be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

That whenever any person, company, or corporation, munic- 
ipal or private, shall undertake to secure any land or easement 
therein, needed in connection with a work of river and harbor 
improvement duly authorized by Congress, for the purpose of 
conveying the same to the United States free of charge, or for 
the purpose of constructing, maintaining, and operating locks, 
dry docks, or other works to be conveyed to the United States 
free of cost, and of constructing, maintaining, and operating 
dams for use in connection therewith, and shall be unable for 
any reason to obtain the same by purchase and acquire a valid 
title thereto, the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, cause 
proceedings to be instituted in the name of the United States 
for the acquirement by condemnation of said land or easement, 
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and it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General of the United 


States to institute and conduct such proceedings upon the re- 


quest of the Secretary of War: Provided, That all expenses of 
said proceedings and any award that may be made thereunder 
shall be paid by the said person, company, or corporation, to 
secure which payment the Secretary of Way may require the 
said person, company, or corporation to execute a proper bond 
in such amount as he may deem necessary before said proceed- 
ings are commenced.’ ” 

T. E. Burton, 

R. P. BISHOP, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


S. R. MALLORY, 

KNUTE NELSON, 

J. H. GALLINGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement was read, as follows: 
STATEMENT. 


The Senate amendment adds certain material enlarging the 
description of the purposes for which lands or easements may be 
acquired under the act. Attention has been called to objects 
other than those included in the bill in the form in which it 
passed the House, and this addition is regarded as desirable. 
Accordingly the House concur, but it is recommended that sec- 
tion 2 of the act be stricken out. 

T. E. Burton. 
R. P. BISHOP. 
J. H. BANKHEAD. 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio. 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr, PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles; in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 


S. 4235. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Sullivan; 

S. 6259. An act granting an increase of pension to Oakley 
Randall; 

S. 4174. An act granting an increase of pension to J. P. Gar- 
land; 

S. 4695. An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Mullen; 

S. 4365. An act granting an increase of pension to Mathew 
Kerwin; 

S. 5547. An act granting an increase of pension to Hillary 
Beyer; 

S. 6339. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Dearey ; 

S. 6148. An act granting an increase of pension to James S. 
Whitlock ; 


S. 4185. An act granting an increase of pension to George B. 
Barnes; 

S. 4345. An act granting an inerease of pension to J. Dillon 
Turner; 

S. 488. An act granting a pension to Emma K. Tourgee; 

S. 6359. An act granting an increase of pension to F. D. Garn- 
sey ; 

S. 5042. An act granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
S. Jones; 

S. 5104. An act granting a pension to Ellen Bernard Lee; 

S. 6367. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Johnston ; 

S. 752. An act to extend the United States pension laws to 
the participants in the battles of New Ulm and Fort Ridgely, 
Minn., in the Sioux war of 1862; 

S. 6151. An act granting an increase of pension to Mark Ham; 

S. 5637. An act granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Himmel; 

S. 6205. 

S. 6197. 
Henry: 

S. 4991. 

S. 2225. 
White; 

S. 5710. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel M. 
Daughenbaugh ; 

S. 6283. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara A. R. 
Devereux ; 

S. 6228. An act granting a pension to Betsey Hattery ; 


An act granting a pension to Hansford G. Gilkeson; 
An act granting an increase of pension to Charles E. 


An act granting a pension to Lycurgus D. Riggs; 
An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


S. 2880. An act granting an increase of pension to James C. 


Coad ; 

S. 5994. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Dickey ; 

S. 5081. An act granting an increase of pension to Lucy Flor- 
ette Nichols; 

S. 6381. An act granting an increase of pension to John Me- 
Donough ; 

S. 4366. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry B. 
Willhelmy ; 

S. 6471. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella E. 
Kenney ; 

S. 6082. An act for the relief of Stephen A. West; 

S. 265. An act to correct the record of discharge of Amos 
Dahuff ; 

S. 6492. An act to correct the military record of James Dey- 
lin; and a 

S. 5402. An act granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
Lang. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 9221 for the con- 
struction of a driveway and approaches to the national cemetery at 
Salisbury, N. C.; the bill (S. 5288) appropriation $5,000 to inclose and 
beautify the monument on the Moores Creek battlefield, North Carolina, 
and the bill (S. 5484) authorizing the Secretary of War to accept the 
tract of land at or near Greeneville, Tenn., where lie the remains of 
Andrew Johnson, late President of the United States, and establishing 
the same as a fourth-class national cemetery; the matters covered by 
the said bills 8 been Included in the Army appropriation bill ap- 
proved June 12, 1 A 


The message also announced that the Senate had receded from 
its amendment No. 13 to the bill (H. R. 18750) making appro- 
priations for the nayal service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1907, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles; in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 12892. An act granting an honorable discharge to Seth 
Davis; 

H. R. 13836. An act for the relief of Taylor Ware; . 

H. R. 9238. An act for the relief of William Saphar; * 

H. R. 5509. An act for the relief of Russell Savage; 

H. R. 6963. An act granting a pension to William P. Knowl- 
ton; 

H. R. 16384. An act regulating the speed of automobiles in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 717. An act granting an increase of pension to Oscar 
B. Morrison; 

H. R. 17133. An act to amend section 558 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 19364. An act granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Ring; 5 

H. R. 4599. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Wakeland Heryford ; 

H. R. 19659. An act granting an increase of pension to Marga- 
ret S. Miller ; 

H. R. 14930. An act granting a pension to Mary Whisler; 

H. R. 10610. An act for the relief of James N. Robinson and 
Sallie B. McComb; 

H. R. 18713. An act to validate certain certificates of naturali- 
zation; and 

II. R. 19522. An act establishing regular terms of the United 
States circuit and district courts of the northern district of Cali- 
fornia at Eureka, Cal. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 10965. An act granting an increase of pension to Mor- 
timer F. Sperry ; 

II. R. 8903. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Dawes; 

H. R. 6510. An act granting an increase of pension to Richard 
A. Roberts; 

5 H. R. 3369. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
river; 

II. R. 19068. An act granting an increase of ‘pension to Wil- 
liam Adams; 

H. R. 19262. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Wicekline; 

H. R. 19305. An act granting an increase of pension to Almus 
Harrington ; 
ee An act granting an increase of pension to George 

errill ; 

H. R. 6190. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
J. Schneller ; 

II. R. 6914. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Hecker ; 
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8 oh ie An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Scott; 
S. R. 7508. An act granting an increase of pension to Benja- 
min F. Andrews; 
II. R. 8140. An act granting a pension to Lucy ve Thomas; 
II. R. 8552. An act granting an increase of pension to Elisha 
G. Horton; 
II. R. 16857. An act granting an increase of pension to Jere- 
miah Y. Antrim; . 
8 cielo 14345. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
oblet; 
H. R. 16807. An act granting an increase of pension to Isa- 
bella Ellis; 
H. R. 13075. An act granting an increase of pension to Par- 
don B. Lamoreux; 
H. R. 18165. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Staut; 
II. R. 18125. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
helm Griese; 
5 R. 17528. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar 
ater; 
II. R. 1294. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Van de Bogart; 
II. R. 6000. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Rawling ; 
H. R. 19217. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. Burns; 
H. R. 8934. An act granting an increase of pension to Wesley 
A. J. Mavity ; 
H. a 1689. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Bailor; 
Pe cea An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
ey; 
1 R. 3724. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
ens; 
II. R. 4885. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Hennon; 
II. R. 4887. An act granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Brown; 
99 5 17673. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Heck; 
II. R. 17705. An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Lovens; 
H. R. 18109. An act granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
ham E. Sheppard; 
H. R. 18324. An act granting a pension to Charles H. Lunger ; 
H. R. 18732. An act granting a pension to James J. Christie; 
H. R. 18829. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Fox; , 
H. R. 18869. 
L. Ayers; 
II. R. 18888. 
Lambert; 


An act granting an increase of pension to Ellis 


An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


II. R. 18896. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


Smith; 

H. R. 18956. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Scattergood ; 

II. R. 19010. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Edwards, alias St. Clair Acuff; 

H. R. 19025. An act granting an increase of pension to Milton 
McFarland; 

II. R. 19351. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam C. Mankin; 
II. R. 13058. An act granting an inerease of pension to 
Thomas J. Baum; 

II. R. 18631. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Morrill; 

H. R. 14558. An act granting an increase of pension to Martha 
L. Wood; 

II. R. 15053. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 
Hudson; 

H. R. 15074. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Campbell ; 

II. R. 17901. An act granting an increase of pension to Douglas 
A. Hunt; 

H. R. 19009. An act granting an increase of pension to La 
Fayette H. McClung; 

II. R. 19121. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Overton ; 

H. R. 16836. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
C. Winebrener ; 

II. R. 17102. An act granting a pension to Katherine Studdert; 

II. R. 18235. An act granting a pension to Ida M. Warner; 

II. R. 13008. An act granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Barnwell; 


Ta ne a An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
m 
ae: 18609. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Ong ; 

H. R. 18725. An act granting a pension to Nancy V. J. Ferrell; 
H 18833. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 

orton; 
8 18876. An act granting an increase of pension to Lemuel 

an 

II. R. 19120. An act granting a pension to Eliza E. Whitley; 

H. R. 19128. An act granting a pension to Alexander McAl- 
ister; 

H. R. 19220. An act granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
Corsine ; 
Er K 19272. An act granting an increase of pension to Alice 

orrill; 

II. R. 19408. An act granting an increase of pension to Elisha 
Brown; 

II. R. 18523. An act granting an increase of pension to Hugh 
Reid; 

H. R. 2053. An act granting an increase of pension to Annie 
A. Townsend; 

H. R. 2759. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Eaton ; 

II. R. 4047. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
C. Austin; 

II. R. 6898. An act granting a pension to Augusta C. Reich- 
burg 

II. k. 8291. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel S. 
Chase; 

H. R. 10280. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


Spencer ; 

H. R. 10282. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma 
E. Goodwin; 

H. R. 11100. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Browne; 

H. R. 11422. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
B. True; 

II. R. 13609. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Guile; 

H. R. 17809. An act granting a pension to William Barrett; 

H. R. 18384. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
F. Young; 

H. R. 19179. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
A. Smith; 

II. R. 19238. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
S. Conover; 


H. R. 19249. An act granting an increase of pension to Lo- 
renzo W. Shedd; 

II. R. 19301. An act granting an increase of pension to Caro- 
line L. Hodgdon; 

I. R. 19457. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Prince; 

II. R. 651. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Brandau, alias Brandon; 
„ An act granting an increase of pension to John 

. Byers; 

II. R. 6336. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Ames; 

H. R. 6421. An act granting an increase of pension to Reuben 
Van Buskirk ; 

H. R. 6423. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi A. 
Canfield ; 

II. R. 13466. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
H. Bradish; 

H. R. 13652, An act granting an increase of pension to WII- 
liam O. Tobey; 
5 e e 18360. An act granting an increase of pension to Fanny 

3 7763. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
S. King; 

H. R. 8920. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
J. Lane; 

H. R. 18631. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Whalen; 
5 10356. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 

ty; 

H. R. 10902. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Holderby ; 

H. R. 13949. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. Duryea ; 

II. R. 14323. An act granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Thornton ; 

H. R. 14798. An act granting a pension to Lucinda Brady; 

H. R. 11072. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam T. Hosley ; 
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H. R. 12531. An act granting a pension to Charles Collins; 

~ = R. 16371. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
rts; 

. H. R. 17332. An act granting an increase of pension to Jo- 
seph H. Truax; 

H. R. 1420. An act granting a pension to John Nay; 
— R. 18704. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 

Stone; 

H. R. 16620. An act granting a pension to Jackson Adkins; 

H. R. 14544. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam A. Carroll; 
22 N. 7683. An act granting an inerease of pension to James 

OSS ; 

H. R. 5707. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
P. Veach: 

II. R. 7635. An act granting a pension to Delia Gibbs; 

II. R. 10808. An, act granting an increase of pension to Mi- 
chae! Kearns; 

H. R. 8660. An act granting a pension to William Mabery ; 

H. R. 18451. An act granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander B. Wilson; 

II. R. 9876. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. II. Mallalieu; 

H. R. 10394. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Behymer ; 

II. R. 11655. An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 
dore Cole; 

II. R. 12183. An act granting an increase of pension to Aran- 
tha J. Livingston ; 

II. R. 13967. An act granting a pension to Sophie M. Staab; 

II. R. 14554. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Welch; 

H. R. 18124. An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 
dore T. Davis; 

H. R. 18409. An act granting an increase of pension to Joel 
Gay 

H. n. 19026. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Navy 

H. n. 19276. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann W. 
Whitaker ; 

H. R. 1206. An act granting an increase of pension to Allen 
Crow ; 

H. R. 1238. An act granting a pension to Susan R. Stalcup; 
ee R. 7539. An act granting an increase of pension to David 

Hair; 

H. R. 7548. An act granting an increase of pension to Prior 
M. Pavy; 

H. R. 10563. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
D. Cummins ; 

H. R. 10604. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
L. Holcomb ; 
ane 15105. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 

ell; 

H. R. 17632. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Frick ; 

II. R. 18428. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
L. Gamble; 

II. R. 18694. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
Rebecca Sims; 

H. R. 19099. An act granting an increase of pension to Colum- 
bus Cox; 

II. R. 18904. An act granting an increase of pension to Hen- 
rietta G. Carter ; 

H. R. 18997. An act granting an increase of pension to Jose- 
phine Hardester ; 

H. R. 19061. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
. Mundy ; 

H. R. 18720. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella 
Donnald; 

H. R. 18772. An act granting an increase of pension to Lo- 
renzo G. Tomaselli ; 

H. R. 18903. An act granting an increase of pension to Julia 
‘A. Abney ; 

II. R. 13547. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
D. Duffield ; 

II. R. 12400. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Sweeney; 

H. R. 2223. An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Blanton; 

H. R. 2229, An act granting an increase of pension to Lytle 
McCracken ; 

H. R. 5554. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Saunderson, alias Sanderson; 

II. R. 8285. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Sharpley ; 


H. R. 10031. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
Haley ; 

II. R. 10474. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
F. Davis; 

H. R. 14505. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
L. Clifton ; 

H. R. 15502. An act granting an increase of pension to Har- 
mon Houck ; 

H. R. 17393. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
S. Green; 
= II. R. 18905. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 

Davis; 

H. R. 19014. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth A. Waller; 

H. R. 19222. An act granting an increase of pension to Cath- 
erine Warnock ; 

H. R. 5567. An act granting an increase of pension to Sanford 
Weaver; 

H. R. 9159. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 
McClary ; 

H. R. 11780. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Stair ; 

H. R. 11811. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Kamerer ; 

II. R. 13032. An act granting an increase of pension to Stew- 
art McKeney ; 

H. R. 16613. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Fox; 

H. R. 17603. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
E. Lager; 

II. R. 18320. An act granting an increase of pension to Jona- 
than M. Hunter; 

H. R. 19242. An act granting an increase of pension to An- 
thony W. Miller; 

H. R. 2714. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Charles; 

H. R. 4891. An aet granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Swadley; 

H. R. 6181. An act granting an increase of pension to Fayette 
E. Ford; 

H. R. 12347. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Palmer; 

H. R. 14107. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Maines ; 

H. R. 16399, An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Warford; 

II. R. 16973. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Smith; 
5 H. R. 18475. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 

. Cook; 

H. R. 18656. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Gordon ; 

II. R. 18974. An act granting an increase of pension to Minna 
Hildebrand ; 

H. R. 19279. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Cramer ; 

H. R. 609. An act granting an increase of pension to Horace H. 
Sickels ; 

H. R. 19053. An act granting an increase of pension to John T. 
Heaney ; 
H. R. 18901, An act granting an increase of pension to John E. 
English ; 
Mes R. 18836. An act granting an increase of pension to John N. 

rton; 

H. R. 18887. An act granting a pension to Catherine Bausman; 

H. R. 18398. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
R. Freeman ; 

H. R. 17896. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
K. Dickinson; 

H. R. 17271. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
D. Taylor; 
a R. 14774. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi M. 

all; 
5 EE R. 14705. An act granting an increase of pension to Alva 

H. R. 14919. An act granting an increase of pension to Maria 
C. Sheppard ; 

H. R. 15063. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
W. Brown; 

H. R. 16571. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Overley ; 

H. R. 17780. An act granting an increase of pension to Caro- 
line E. Perry; 

H. R. 18092. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
M. Logan; 
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oan R. 18462. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
ailey ; 

II. R. 18624. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
L. Fulton; 

II. R. 18784. An act granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
Fitzgerald ; 

H. R. 19495. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
P. Glaspie ; 

H. R. 10998, An act granting an increase of pension to Helen 
G. Powell; 

II. R. 1507. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
D. Jordan; 

II. R. 2410. An act granting an increase of pension to Saturnin 
Jasnowski ; 

II. R. 2867. An act granting an increase of pension to Leah 
Bedford ; 

H. R. 7910. An act granting an increase of pension to Nicholas 
Karns; 

II. R. 10224. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Bussey, alias George Brown; 

II. R. 11217. An act granting an increase of pension to Jordan 
H. Banks; 

H. R. 12013. An act granting a pension to Emma Fox; 

H. R. 7226. An act for the relief of Patrick Conlin; 

H. R. 18900. An act correcting the military record of E. J. 
Kolb, alias E. J. Kulb; 

II. R. 14500. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garetta E. Hutchins; 

II. R. 5834. An act granting an increase of pension to Ethan 
A. Willey; 

II. R. 11841. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
A. McCulley ; 

H. R. 15542. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
E. Tompkins; 

H. R. 18504. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Rambo; 

H. R. 18623. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Bradberry; 

II. R. 18790. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Murphy; 

II. R. 18813. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
A. Dawson; 

H. R. 19255. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Bradford ; 

II. R. 14975. An act amending chapter 863, volume 31, of the 
Statutes at Large; 

II. R. 15140. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
the naval record of John McCauley, alias John H. Hayes: 

II. R. 1143. An act granting an increase of pension to Ephraim 
D. Achey ; 

H. R. 19670. An act granting a pension to Maria Rogers; 

H. R. 2789. An act granting an increase of pension to Merrill 
Johnson ; 

H. R. 2772. An act granting an increase of pension to Eli 
Cero; 

H. R. 15856. An act granting a pension to Gordon A. Thurber; 

II. R. 7546. An act granting a pension to Edna Buchanan; 

I. R. 18816. An act granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
Weatherby ; 

H. R. 6944. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
P. Kimball; 

H. R. 130. An act authorizing the extension of Kalorama road 
NW.; 

II. R. 18666. An act to provide for the reassessment of bene- 
fits in-the matter of the extension and widening of Sherman 
avenue, in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 14511. An act amendatory of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for payment of damages on account of changes of grade 
due to the construction of the Union Station, District of Colum- 
bla.“ approved April 22, 1904; 

II. R. 1148. An act granting an increase of pension to Marlon 
F. Halbert; 

H. R. 19389. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Marquis; 

ER. 15945. An act granting a pension to Cynthia A. Comp- 


H. R. 1836. An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
B. Thomas; 

H. R. 18709. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
Story; 

TR. 19337. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth C. Kennedy: 

II. R. 19091. An act granting an increase of pension to Ernest 
Langeneck ; 

II. R. 19538. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Jane Dougherty ; 


I. R. 16411. An act granting an increase of pension to New- 
ton Moore; 

H. R. 2212. An act granting a pension to John B. Johnson; 

H. R. 18543. An act granting an increase of pension to James. 
M. Follin; 

H. R. 17600. An act to grant authority to change the name of 
certain sailing vessels ; 

H. R. 18596. An act to enable the Secretary of War to permit 
the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the 
White River, Arkansas, and for cther purposes ; 

H. R. 20097. An act to authorize the board of supervisors of 
Coahoma County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Coldwater 
River; 

H. R. 1217. An act granting an increase of pension to Spillard 
F. Horrall ; 

II. R. 7254. An act granting an increase of pension to Isum 
Gwin; 

H. R. 19033. An act granting an increase of pension to Moses 
S. Rockwood; 

H. R. 13318. An act granting an increase of pension to Odom 
Butler; 

H. R. 17015. An act granting an increase of pension to Osbert 
D. Dickey ; 

H. R. 17452. An act to provide for the payment of damages on 
account of changes in grade due to the elimination of grade 
crossings on the line of the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad Company ; 

H. R. 1572. An act for the relief of Thomas W. Higgins ; 

H. R. 16875. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
K. Hart; 

H.R. 4967. An act granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
Holcomb ; 

H. R. 19245. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Hoover ;; 

II. R. 14257. An act granting an increase of pension to Flem- 
ing H. Freeland; 

H. R. 9101. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
W. Loomis; 

II. R. 10267. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
W. Farington; 

H. R. 8214. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Slagg; 

H. R. 14211. An act granting an increase of pension to Deborah 
J. Pruitt; 

H. R. 19533. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. Hall; 

H. R. 4659. An act granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Morris; 

H. R. 19519. An act to extend the privileges of the seventh 
section of the act approved June 10, 1880, to the subport of 
Superior, Wis. ; 

II. R. 11030. An act to authorize the counties of Yazoo and 
Holmes to construct a bridge across the Yazoo River, Missis- 
sippi; 

II. R. 7871. An act granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
L. Brown; 

H. R. 7052. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Timms; 

II. R. 11888. An act granting an increase of pension to Heman 
A. Harris; 

H. R. 8215. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira 
Palmer; 

H. R. 19604. An act granting an increase of pension to Beverly 
McK. Lacey; 

II. R. 17186. An act granting to the Territory of Oklahoma, for 
the use and benefit of the University Preparatory School of the 
Territory of Oklahoma, section 33, of township No. 26 north, of 
range No. 1 west of the Indian meridian, in Kay County, Okla. ; 

II. R. 1549. An act granting an increase of pension to Louis 
II. Gein; 


II. R. 17732. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


Scott: 

H. R. 18544. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Coates; 

II. R. 18606. An act granting an increase of pension to Maria 
A. Maher ; 

H.R. 18911. An act granting an increase of pension to Fran- 
ces Becker ; 

H. R. 19043. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
V. Malone; 

II. R. 19047. An act granting an increase of peusion to Susan 
C. Smith; 

S R. 19130. An act granting an increase of pension to Larsey 
Bolt; 

H. R. 19177. An act granting an increase of pension to Jane 


Elizabeth Kerr; 
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II. R. 19221. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Byles; 

II. R. 19253. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
B. Thompson; 

II. R. 14103. An act granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
Lang 

H. R. 19118. An act granting an increase of pension to Ef- 
fingham Vanderburgh; 


H. 2.6201. An act granting an increase of pension to George 


W. Laking; 

H. R. 18657. An act granting an increase of pension to Nich- 
olas Schue; 

H. R. 19317. An act granting an increase of pension to Sa- 
mantha B. Marshall; 

H. R. 19352. An act granting an increase of pension to Philip 
Killey ; 

H. R. 19686. An act granting an increase of pension to Orrin 
S. Rarick ; 

H. R. 18422. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Dirck; 

H. R.675. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Morrissey: 

H. R. 19100. An act granting an increase of pension to Asa G. 
Brooks; 

H. R. 2014. An act granting an increase of pension to Enoch 
McCabe; 

H. R. 19662. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Kircher; 

H. R. 16575. An act granting a pension to Taylor Bates; 

H. R. 7088. An act to repeal section 5, chapter 1482, act of 
March 8, 1905; 

H. R. 17652. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Lawrence ; 

H. R. 18896. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Smith; 

H. R. 18954. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
E. Minnick ; 

H. R. 19121. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Overton; and 

H. R. 15071. An act to provide means for the sale of internal- 
revenue stamps in the island of Porto Rico. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 

appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 6492. An act to correct the military record of James 
Deviin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

§. 5402. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
M. Lyon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5104. An act granting a pension to Ellen Bernard Lee—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 5081. An act granting a pension to Lucy Florette Nichols 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5042. An act granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
S. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

§. 4991. An act granting an increase of pension to Lycurgus D. 
Riggs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4880. An act granting an increase of pension to Tma K. 
Tourgee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4695. An act granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Mullen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

S. 4366. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry B. 
Willhelmy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4365. An act granting an increase of pension to Mathew 
Kerwin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4845. An act granting an increase of pension to J. Dillon 
Turner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4235. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4185. An act granting an increase of pension to George B. 
Barnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 4174. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph P. 
Garland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 2880. An act granting an increase of pension to James C. 
Coad—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 752. An act to extend the United States pension laws to the 
participants in the battles of New Ulm and Fort Ridgely, 
Minn., in the Sioux war of 1862—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 2225. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 6471. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella E. 
Kenney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5547. An act granting an increase of pension to Hillary 
Beyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


S. 5037. An act granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Himmel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5710. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel M. 
Daughenbaugh—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

S. 3994. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Dickey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

S. 6082. An act for the relief of Stephen A. West—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 6148. An act granting an increase of pension to James S. 
Whitlock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 6151. An act granting an increase of pension to Mark 
Ham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 6197. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles E. 
Henry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 6205. An act granting a pension to Hansford G. Gilkeson— 
to the Committee on Pensions. k 

S. 6228. An act granting, a pension to Betsey Hattery—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 6259. An act granting an increase of pension to Oakley 
Randall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 6283. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara A. R. 
Devereux—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 6339. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Devrey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S 6367. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Johnston—to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 6381. An act granting a pension to John McDonough—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. ‘Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 18030) making appropriations to support the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and 


for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent that the 


statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18030) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
4, 8, 12, 18, and 14. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 17, and 20, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amount proposed as the total sum to civilian employees at 
the Military Academy (page 15 of the bill) insert “ fifty-seven 
thousand nine hundred and twenty dollars;“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed in said amendment insert “ fifty-three thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty dollars;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed in said amendment insert one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 18 and 19: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 18 and 19, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the amount covered by said amendments in- 
sert “thirty-four thousand nine hundred and forty-three dol- 
lars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

J. A. T. HULL, 

RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 

James L. SLAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Managers on the part of the Senate, 
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The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MANAGERS ON PART OF THE HOUSE. 

The conferees on the part of the House on the bill (H. R. 
18020) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement: 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2 promote instructor of ordnance and 
science of gunnery from major to lieutenant-colonel; and the 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 3 strikes out “instructor” and inserts the 
word “professor” of military hygiene; and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 4 strikes out the word “military” before 
engineering; “ and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 5 provides for extra-duty pay for one first 
sergeant of artillery; and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 6 relates to the totals; and the House re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No. 7 is simply correcting the phraseology; and 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 8 relates to pay of civilian instructor in 
gymnastics, etc.; and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 9 relates to the pay of master mechanic, and 
the House recedes from its disagreement and agrees to the 
Senate amendment with an amendment correcting the total. 

Amendment No. 10 provides for contingent expenses not 
otherwise provided for in the department of natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy; and the House recedes. g 

Amendment No. 11 increases the amount of pay for policing 
of barracks, etc. ; and the House recedes. 

Amendment No., 12 is intended to exempt cadets from any 
charge in policing of barracks; and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 13 provides for the purchase of table linen 
and equipment for cadet mess; and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 14 provides for the establishment of a chil- 
dren’s school at the academy, and the Senate recedes. 

Aniendment No. 15 refers only to the totals. 

Amendment No. 16 is for improving the grounds of the post 
cemetery; and the House recedes from its disagreement and 
agrees to the same with an amendment fixing the amount at 
$1,500 in place of $2,000, as provided in the Senate amendment. 

Amendment No. 17 corrects the phraseology, and the House 
recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 18 and 19 relate only to totals, and the 
House recedes from its disagreement and agrees to the same 
with a correct amount of totals. 

Amendment No. 20 is the authorization for completing neces- 
sary improvements at West Point, and the House recedes. 

J. A. T. HULL, 

RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 

JaMES L. SLAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 

JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF NORTH DAKOTA, 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 3483) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to divide the judicial district of North Dakota,” 
approved April 26, 1890. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the act entitled “An act to divide the judicial 
district of North Dakota,” approved April 26, 1890, be amended so as 
to read as follows: 

“That the State of North Dakota shall constitute one judicial dis- 
tr) 


let. 

“Sec. 2. That for the purpose of holding terms of the district court 
said district shall be divided into five divisions, to be known as the 
southwestern, southeastern, northeastern, northwestern, and western 
divisions. That portion of the State comprising the present counties 
of Burleigh, Stutsman, Logan, McIntosh, Emmons, Kidder, Foster, 
Wells, McLean, and all the territory in said State of North Dakota 
lying west of the Missouri River and south of the twelfth standard 
parallel shall constitute the southwestern division, the court for which 
shall be held at the city of Bismarck. That portion of the State com- 
prising the present counties of Cass, Richland, Barnes, Dickey, Sar- 
gent, moure, Ransom, Griggs, and Steele shall constitute the south- 
eastern division, the court for which shall be held at the city of Fargo. 
That portion of the State comprising the present counties of Grand 
Forks, Traill, Walsh, Pembina, Cavalier, and Nelson shall constitute 
the northeastern division, the court for which shall be held at the 
city of Grank Forks. That portion of the State comprising the present 
counties of BERIT Eddy, nson, Towner, Rolette, Bottineau, Pierce, 
and McHenry shall constitute the northwestern division, the court for 
which shall be held at the city of Devils Lake. That portion of the 
State Comprising the present counties of Ward and Williams and all 
that territor ying west of the Missouri River and north of the 
twelfth standard parallel in the State of North Dakota shall constitute 
the western division, the court for which shall be held at the city of 


Minot. 

“ Sec, 3. That the terms of the district court for the district of North 
Dakota shall be held at Bismarck on the first mamay in April in each 
pan at Fargo on the third Tuesday in May in each year; at Grand 
forks on the first Tuesday in December in each year; at Devils Lake on 
os first Tuesda, 


in February in each Phe and at Minot on the second 
esday in Apr 


in each year. And the provisions of law now existing 


for the holding of said court on the first Monday in April and Novem- 


ber of each year is hereby repealed, and all suits, prosecutions and 
processes, recognizances, bail bonds, and other proceedings of whatever 
nature pending in or returnable to said court on the days last named 
are hereby transferred to and shall be made returnable to and have 
force in the d respective terms provided in this act in the same man- 
ner and with the same effect as they would have had had this act not 


n passed. 

“Sec. 4. That all civil suits not of a local character now pending or 
which shall be brought in the district or circuit courts of the United 
States for the district of North Dakota in either of the said divisions 
against a single defendant, or where all the defendants reside in the 
same divisions of said district, shall be brought in the division in which 
the defendant or defendants reside, or, if there are two or more defend- 
ants residing in different divisions, such suit may be brought in either 
division, arid all mesne and final process subject to the provisions of 
this act, issued in either of said divisions, may be served and executed 
in either or ali of said divisions. All issues of fact in civil causes tri- 
able in any of the said courts shall be tried in the division where the 
defendant or one of the defendants reside. unless by consent of both 
parties the case shall be removed to some other division. 

“Src. 5. That the circuit court of the United States for said district 
shall be held at Bismarck on the first Tuesday in April in each year, 
at Fargo on the third Tuesday in May in each year, at Grand Forks on 
the first Tuesday in December in each year, at Devils Lake on the first 
8 In February in each year, and at Minot on the second Tuesday 
in April in each year, and cases taken on appeal or writ of error from 
the district court shall be returnable to the circuit court held in that 
judicial subdivision from which the appeal was taken. ~ When the cir- 
cuit court or district court is held, as provided in this act, at the same 
time and place, one nd and one petit jury only shall be summoned 
n both said courts. 

“ Sec. 6. That the clerk of the circuit and district courts for sald dis- 
trict shall each appoint a aep clerk at the place where their respec- 
tive courts are required to eld in the division of the district in 
which such clerk shall not himself reside, each of whom shall, in the 
absence of the clerk, exercise all the powers and perform all the duties 
of clerk within the division for which he shall be appointed: Provided, 
That the appointment of such deputies shall be approved by the court 
for which they shall have been respectively appointed, and may be an- 
nulled by such court at its pleasure, and the clerks shall be responsible 
for the official acts and negligence of all such deputies.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 4 

On motion of Mr. JENKINS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


LICENSE OFFICERS OF VESSELS. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 6355) concerning 
license officers of vessels. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That section 4438 of the Revised Statutes be, and 
is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Suc. 4438. The boards of local inspectors shall license and classify 
the masters, chief mates, and second and third mates, if in charge of a 
watch, engineers, and pilots of all steam vessels, and the masters and 
chief mates of sail vessels of over 700 gross tons and all other 
vessels of over 100 gross tons carrying passengers for hire. It 
shall be unlawful to employ any person, or for any person to serve, 
as a master, chief mate, engineer, or pilot of any steamer or 
as master of any sail vessel of over 700 gross tons, or of any other 
vessel of over 100 gross tons carrying passengers for hire, who is not 
licensed by the inspectors; and anyone violating this section shall be 
liable to a penalty of $100 for each offense.” 

With the following amendments recommended by the com- 
mittee: 

In line 9 strike out the words “and chief mates.” 

In line 13, after the word “engineer,” insert the words “in 
charge of a watch.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like an explanation. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Under the present statutes there is some 
discrepancy as to the license of engineers. This bill—it is 
recommended by both committees of the Senate and the House 
and by the Department of Commerce and Labor—is to sim- 
plify and rectify the present law. It is not a matter of great 
importance, but they want to pass a bill to get rid of licensing a 
number of engineers on small vessels. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘This exempts the smaller vessels that 
do not carry passengers? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, no; they have to carry license offi- 
cers, but not so many. I assure the gentleman that everybody 
is in favor of this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It has been considered by the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; and was the unanimous report of 
both the Senate and House committees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF LEGAL PROCEEDINGS UNDER ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 17714) to author- 
ize the commencement and conduct of legal proceedings under 
the direction of the Attorney-General. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney-General or any officer of the 
Department of Justice, or any attorney or counselor specially appointed 
by the Attorney-General under any provision of law, may, when there- 
unto specifically directed by the Attorney-General, conduct any kind of 
legal proceeding, civil or criminal, including grand zur proceedings 
and proceedings before committing magistrates, whic istrict attor- 
neys now are or hereafter may be by law authorized to conduct, 
whether or not he or they be residents of the district in which such 
proceeding is brought. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read the third time, and p 


HARBOR AT SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker,-I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of House joint resolution 
178, providing for the improvement of the harbor at South 
Haven, Mich. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to expend such sum as may be necessary, 
not exceeding $10,000, out of any appropriation heretofore made, for 
Improving the harbor at South Haven, Mich., for the purpose of dredg- 
ing said harbor to a depth of 16 feet in accordance with a report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 119, Fifty-eighth Congress, second 
session. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the joint resolution? 
none. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; was read the third time, and passed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of House joint resolution 179, 
providing for the improvement of a certain portion of the Missis- 
sippi River. y 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to expend any portion of the balance now 
remaining to the credit of the improvement for the Mississippi River 
from the mouth of the Ohio River to and including the mouth of the 
Missouri River, for the repair or completion of improyements already 
under way, or for the construction of other works, in accordance with 
general plans already made or approved: Provided, That such expendi- 
tures shall only be made for improvements which shall be useful for 
purposes of navigation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; was read the third time, and passed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, I ask that the reference of 
the following bill be changed to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15845) to declare a certain portion of the White River 
unnavigable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 6483) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to legalize and establish a pon- 
toon railway bridge across the Mississippi River at Prairie du 
Chien, and to authorize the construction of a similar bridge at or 
near Clinton, Iowa.“ 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the act entitled “An act to legalize and 
establish a pontoon railway bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Prairie du Chien, and to authorize the construction of a similar — 3 
at or near Clinton, Iowa,“ approved June 6, 1874, be, and the same is 
hereby, so amended as to permit the owners of the said bridge to re- 
place the present pontoon draw in the east or minor channel of the 
river at Prairie du Chien with and to maintain a suitable draw span 
with two openings each of not less than 160 feet in the clear at low 
water, and at a clear 5 of not less than 28 feet above low water, 
and at such point and with such proper ways and means for the safe 

assage through or under it of vessels or rafts as shall be prescribed 
Es the Secretary of War. 
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Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears 


— 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time; was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sms, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN TRANSIT. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's table 
the bill (S. 3413) to prevent cruelty to animals while in transit 
by railroad or other means of transportation from one State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia into or through another 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia, and repealing 
sections 4386, 4387, 4388, 4389, and 4390 of the United States 
pata Statutes, there being a similar bill on the House Cal- 
endar. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a 
Senate bill from the Speaker’s table, which the Chair lays 
before the House. The Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no railroad, 
common carrier other than by water, or the receiver, trustee, or lessee 
of any of them, whose road forms any part of a line of road over 
which cattle, sheep, swine, or other animals shall be conveyed from 
one State or Territory or the District of Columbia into or through 
another State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or the owners 
or masters of steam, sailing, or other vessels carrying or transporting 
eattic, sheep, swine, or other animals from one State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia into or through another State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia, shall confine the same in cars, boats, or 
vessels of any description for a period longer than twenty-eight con- 
secutive hours without unloading the same in a humane manner into 
properly equipped pens for rest, water, and feeding, for a period of 
at least five consecutive hours, unless prevented by storm or by other 
accidental or unavoidable causes which can not be anticipated or 
avoided by the exercise of due diligence and foresight: Provided, That 
upon the written request of the owner or person in custody of that 

articular shipment, which written request shall be separate and apart 
rom any printed bill of lading or other railroad form, the time of 
confienment may be extended to thirty-six hours. In estimating such 
confinement the time consumed in loading and unloading shall not be 
considered, but the time during which the animals have been confined 
without such rest or food or water on connecting roads shall be in- 
eluded, it being the intent of this act to prohibit their continuous con- 
finement beyond the period of twenty-eight hours, except upon the con- 
tingencles hereinbefore stated: Provided, That it shall not be required 
that sheep be unloaded in the nighttime, but where the time expires 
in the nighttime in case of sheep the same may continue in transit to a 
suitable place for unloading, subject to the aforesaid limitation of 
thirty-six hours. 

Szc. 2. That animals so unloaded shall be properly fed and watered 
during such rest either by the owner or person having the custody 
thereof, or, in case of his default in so doing, then by the railroad, ex- 
press company, car company, common carrier other than by water, or 
the receiver, trustee, or lessee of any of them, or by the owners or 
masters of boats or vessels transporting the same, at the reasonable 
expense of the owner or person in custody thereof, and such railroad, 
express company, car company, common carrier other than by water, 
receiver, trustee, or lessce of any of them, owners or masters, shall in 
such case have a lien upon such animals for food, care, and custody 
furnished, collectible at their destination in the same manner as the 
transportation charges are collected. and shall not be liable for any 
Getention of such animals, when such detention is of reasonable dura- 
tion, to ehable compliance with section 1 of this act; but nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prevent the owner or shipper of 
animals from furnishing food therefor if he so desires. N 

Sec. 3. That any railroad, express company, car company, common 
carrier other than by water, or the receiver, trustee, or lessee of any 
of them, or the master or owner of any steam, sailing, or other vessel 
who knowingly and . fails to comply with the provisions of the 
two preceding sections shall for every such failure be liable for and 
forfeit and pay a penalty of not less than $100 nor more than $500: 
Provided, That when animals are carried in cars, boats, or other ves- 
sels in which they can and do have proper food, water, space, and 
5 to rest, the provisions in regard to their being unloaded 
shall not apply. 

SEC. 4. hat the penalty created by the preceding section shall be 
recovered by civil action in the name of the United States in the cir- 
cuit or district court holden within the district where the violation 
may have been committed or the person or corporation resides or 
carries on business; and it shall be the duty of the United States at- 
torneys to prosecute all violations of this act reported by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, or which come to their notice or knowledge by other 
means. 

Sec. 5. That sections 4386, 4387, 4388, 4389, and 2390 of the Re- 
. of the United States be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken; and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. . The question now is on the third reading of 
the Senate bill. : 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MANN, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to lay on 
the table similar House bills (H. R. 20179 and H. R. 47) on the 
House Calendar. 

The SPHAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Ne company, car company, 


JUNE 26, 


ALASKA SHORT LINE RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 4256) 
for the relief of the Alaska Short Line Railway and Navigation | 
Company's railroad, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time of the Alaska Short Line Railway 
and Navigation 5 to comply with the provisions of sections 4 | 
and 5 of chapter of the laws of the United States, entitled “An 
act extending the homestead laws and providing for the right of way 
for railroads in the district of Alaska, and for other mapos ap- 
proved May 14, 1898, in acquiring and completing its ratiroad now 
under construction in Alaska is hereby extended as follows: 

First. The time to file the ma rofile of definite location of its 
second section of at least 20 miles with the register of the land office 
in the district of Alaska, as provided in said sections 4 and 5, is hereby | 
extended to and including the 20th day of March, 1907. 

Second. The time to complete the first section of at least 20 miles 
of its railroad, as provided in said section 5, is hereby extended to and 
Including the 20th day of March, 1907, and such railroad and naviga- 
tion company shall be entitled to all the benefits conferred upon it 7 
the provisions of such act upon its due compliance with all the provi- 
sions thereof, excepting only the provisions thereof relating to the filin 
of the map and profile of definite location of its second section of no 
less than 20 miles of its road: Provided, That it shall have successively 
one year each after said 20th day of March, 1907, in which to file the 
map and profile of its definite location of the i i | sections of 
not less than 20 miles each: And provided further, That it shall have 
dhad 8 in which to complete its entire line from Iliamna Bay to the 

ukon River. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? : 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have some explanation of the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of this bill is to give what is known as the “Alaska Shortline 
Railway and Navigation Company“ additional time for making 
their surveys and for the completion of their railway. This 
railroad is one that is about 250 miles north of any other rail- 
way. It goes in from Cook Inlet across to the Yukon River, and 
there has been no one opposed to the bill. It does not conflict 
with any other railway, and I can see no reason in the world 
why this additional time should not be granted. The bill has 
the unanimous report of the committee in the House, as well as 
the committee in the Senate. 

Mr. MADDEN. What are the conditions under which the 
railroad is authorized to build? What has it todo? What does 
the Government impose upon it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It imposes upon it that it 
shall complete its first 20 miles of railroad in a given time—in 
a year—and they now ask a yearly extension. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much of the railroad have they built | 
now? 

Mr. HUMPTIREY of Washington. I do not know. 

Mr. MADDEN. How long since the franchise was granted? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I don’t know the exact 
date, but they were to complete it in 1906, and they now ask an 
extension until 1907. 

Mr. HAMILTON. What is the name of the railroad? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The Shortline Railway 
and Navigation Company. 

Mr. MADDEN. This road is proposed to be 250 miles long? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the company is required to build 20 
miles within a given time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; each year. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has not built any part of the first 20 
miles? It has just made some surveys? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I would suggest that an extension has 
been had once in this matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not for this railroad. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. This bill was sought to be taken up 
under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. HAMILTON. No; this is not the railroad at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. This road is 250 miles 
farther north than the road which the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the Government do for the com- 

any ? 
P Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Nothing whatever. The 
road does not ask any assistance of any Kind. 

Mr. HAMILTON. What are the termini of this road? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Cook Inlet and the Yukon 
River. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it seems that nobody knows 
anything about this road, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

BRIDGE ACROSS KENTUCKY RIVER AT BEATTYVILLE, KY. 
Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 


present consideration of the bill (H. R. 20287) to authorize 
George Hammons, Charles Vaunice, and F. A. Lyons to construct 


a bridge across Kentucky River at Beattyyille, Ky., which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That George Hammons, Charles Vaunice, and F. A. 
Lyons be, and they are . authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a foot, wagon, and railway bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Kentucky River, or either branch thereof, at Bea lie, in the 
State of Kentucky, in accordance with the provislons of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ 
approved March 23, 1906. 

mc. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, NORTH DAKOTA, 


Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 20409) to authorize 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul aud Sault Ste. Marie Railway Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across the Red River, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company, a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Minnesota, its successors and assigns, be, and they are 
3 authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and a 
roaches thereto across the Red River at or near section 34, township 

o. 163 north of range No. 51 west, Pembina County, N. Dak., in the 
States of North Dakota and Minnesota, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WICHITA MOUNTAIN AND ORIENT RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to take the bill S. 6444 from the Speaker's table, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 6444) to authorize the Wichita Mountain and Orient Railwa: 
Company to construct and operate a railway through the Fort 8 
Military Reservation, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ete., That theWichita Mountain and Orient Railway Com- 
pany, a corporation created under and virtue of the laws of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, be, and the same is hereby, empowered to survey, lo- 
cate, construct, and maintain a railway, telegraph, and telephone line 
through Fort Sill Military Reservation, in the Werritory of Oklahoma, 
opon such a line as may determined and approved by the Secretary 
00 ur. 


Sec. 2. That said corporation is authorized to take and use for all 
purposes of a railway, telegraph, and telephone line, and for no other 
purpose, a right of way 100 feet in width through said Fort Sill Mili- 
tary Reservation, and a right to take and use a strip of land in said 
reservation 200 feet in width, with a length of 3,000 feet, in addi- 
tion to such right of way, for station, with the right to use such addi- 
tional ground when cuts fills may be necessary for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the roadbed, not exceeding 100 feet in width 
on each side of the right of way, or as much thereof as may be included 
in said cut or fill: Provided, That no part of the lands herein author- 
ized to be taken shall be used except in such manner and for such pur- 
poses as shall be necessary for the construction and convenient opera- 
tion of such 5 telegraph, and telephone lines; and when any 

rtion thereof shall cense to be used such portion shall revert to the 

Inited States, from which the same shall be taken: Provided Turnor 
That the said railway company, its successors and assigns, shall fence 
its right of way and maintain the same, with suitable crossings, and 
provide suitable and sufficient side tracks at a station to be located upon 
said reservation, and shall construct and matntain sufficient stock 
pens and provide sufficient facilities for loading and unloading cattle 
and horses on the ground set apart for such station, all as the same 
may be designated and located and as required by the Secretary of 
War: Provided further, That the skid Wichita Mountain and Orient 
Railway Company shal comply with such other regulations or condi- 
tions as may from time to time be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have some explanation of that bill. All that I 
could obtain from the reading of the Clerk was that it is to 
construct a railroad across a military reservation. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. Speaker, this bill has already passed the 
Senate and has been unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and has the approval of the Secretary of 
War as well, It simply provides for a right of way through 
the Fort Sill Military Reservation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understand it now. I could not hear be- 
fore. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask to substitute the Senate 
bill for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, the unanimous consent runs with the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. MILLER. All right. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House bill lie 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. 
on the table. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITMENT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS TO REFORMATORIES OF 
STATES OR TERRITORIES. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 12869. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. It is a substitute, and I should like to have 
the Clerk read the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the substitute will be 
read in lieu of the text of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5548 of the Revised Statutes of the 
5 States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 

OlOWS: 

Sud. 5548. Whenever any person is convicted of any offense against 
the United States which is punishable by fine and imprisonment, or by 
either, the court by which the sentence is passed may order the sen- 
tence to be executed in any house of correction or house of reformation 
for juvenile delinquents within the State or district where such court 
is held, the use of which is authorized by the legislature of the State 
for such purpose, or in any State reformatory within any State, the 
use of which is so authorized, and which is an institution accepted b 
the Department of Justice as a suitable plade for the imprisonment ani 
reformation of such convicted persons. 

“And if by the laws of such State persons within certain limits of 
age may be committed to such reformatory for an indeterminate time 
and become entitled to be released upon parole under the authority and 
control of the State officers, and with obligation to report and to conform 
to regulations as to paroled prisoners, and subject to rearrest for breach 
of such parole, then and in such case persons within such age, con- 
victed of offense in the United States courts, may, in the discretion of 
the court, be committed to such reformatory under an indeterminate 
sentence so that the imprisonment of such persons shall be upon like 
conditions as to release on parole, rearrest, confinement, and discharge 
as prisoners sentenced by the courts of said State to such institution: 
Provided, That the Attorney-General shall first approve any order for re- 
lease of any such person on oe or for his discharge in case he fulfills 
the conditions of such parole and is leading an honest and industrious 
life: Provided further, That in case such person shall fail to fulfill the 
conditions of such parole, the superintendent or warden of the reforma- 
tory to which he shall have been committed may revoke such parole 
and issue a warrant for the rearrest of such person, which warrant 
may be executed by any officer authorized by the law of said State to 
execute warrants, or by a United States marshal; and such person on 
arrest shall be promptly returned to the reformatory, where he wa be 
retained for the remainder of the maximum term provided by law, 
after deducting his previous imprisonment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The amendment in the nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time; was read the third time, and passed. | 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to revise and 
amend the United States statutes relating to the commitment of 


United States prisoners to reformatories of States.” 


GRAND LODGE OF THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. TIRRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the District of Columbia may be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill S. 6448, and that there 
be immediate consideration thereof. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, that is rather an unusual re- 
quest, with so many Senate bills—— 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act . ant to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Independent 


Order of ellows of the District of Columbia to sell, hold, and 
convey certain real estate. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I was about to say that this is a rather 
unusual request, in view of the fact that there are so many 
Senate bills that have passed through the House committees and 
are on the Calendar, and this is a request to discharge this 
committee from further consideration; but having heard the 
object of the bill, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Consent is given; and the Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Grand Lodge of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia, a corporation created 
under and Pr virtue of an act of Congress approved June 12, 1860, be 
and hereby authorized to sell and convey, for such sum as may be 


Without objection, the House bill will lie 


satisfactory to the several organizations hereinafter named as owners, 
those parcels of ground in the city of Washington, D. C., known and 
designated on the oy of said city as lot No. 11 and part of lot No. 
10 in square No. 457, together with the buildings thereon known as 
“Odd Fellows’ Hall,“ the title to which property is now held in trust 
by the said corporation for the following organizations, owners thereof, 
namely: The Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
of the District of Columbia; Columbian Encampment, No. 1, Inde- 

ndent Order of Odd Fellows; Central Lodge, No. 1, Independent 

rder of Odd Fellows; Washington Lodge, No. 6, Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows; Columbia Lodge, No. 10, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows; Beacon Lodge, No. 15, Independent Order of @dd Fellows: 
Excelsior Lodge, No, 17, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and 
Eastern Lodge, No. 7, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the consent 
of each of said several organizations belng evidenced by a written 
instrument bearing the seal and the signature of its executive officers, 
the proceeds of said sale to be applied to the payment and liquidation 
of an existing debt on sald property, and the residue of said proceeds 
to be applied toward the pone ase of other ground and the erection 
thereon of a building or buildings for like 8 as those for which 
the above-described property has been held, said ground to be pur- 
ehased and the improvements to be held in trust for sald above-men- 
tioned organizations according to their respective interests in the net 
proceeds of said sale of said Odd Fellows’ Hall, and for such other 
organizations of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows as may here- 
after contribute to the cost of said ground and improvements according 
to the amount respectively contributed by each: Provided, That the 
purchaser or purchasers at said sale shall not be required to see to the 
proper oe ara of said purchase money. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall be capable of taking and 
holding real and personal property in trust for said organizations to 
any value not exceeding the sum of $500,000, and shall have full 

wer and authority upon a resolution or resolutions of each of said 
eneficiary organizations to, from time to time, encumber said ground 
so to be purchased and the improvements thereon, or any part thereof, 
in such manner, for such purposes, and In accordance with such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by said resolution or resolutions. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read the third time, and passed. 


HELEN C. SANDERSON. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing Senate concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will 
report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, June 25, 1906. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President be requested to return the bill (S. 3028) granting 
an increase of pension to Helen C. Sanderson. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed to. A 
PUBLIC-BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this order it shall 
be in order to consider the bill (H. R 20410) to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for 
pore buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public 

uildings, and for other purposes, under all the conditions prescribed 
by the rules relating to suspension of the rules, except 

on suspending the rules and passing the bill shafl be 
majority instead of two-thirds. 

Mr. DALZELL. . Mr. Speaker, the resolution relates to what 
is known as “the public-buildings bill,” and simply makes it 
in order to consider that bill under a motion to suspend the 
rules, with this exception, that that motion requires for its 
passage only a majority and not two-thirds. I move the previ- 
ous question. 

5 The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the previous ques- 
on. 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question; 
and the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 193, noes 21. 

So the previous question was ordered. 
ie SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 

on. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of cost of 
certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 
publie buildings, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read at length. | 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a second may 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bar- 
THOLDT] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] to 
have twenty minutes. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. 


that the vote 
decided by a 


Mr. Speaker, in presenting what is 
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known as the Omnibus public-buildings bill ” to the House for 
consideration and passage, permit me to say that this compre- 
hensive measure represents the labor of many months and the 
diligent, conscientious, and, I believe I am justified in saying, the 
intelligent efforts of—barring the chairman, of course—every 
member of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
More than 500 bills, calling for a total appropriation of nearly 
$60,000,000, were referred to that committee, and each one of 
them has heen most carefully considered on its merits. 

In preparing the bill the committee fixed a standard of 
population and postal receipts below which it refused to go 
except in cases presenting special features; that is, where the 
Internal-Reyenue Service or the Customs Service called for 
special facilities. 

The bill carries in round numbers $21,000,000. From what 
I have already stated, it is plain that in view of the growing 
needs of the country and the consequent demands upon Con- 
gress for more adequate facilities to transact the Government 
business, a bill twice the size of the one presented might easily 
have been prepared without exposing the committee to the 
charge of extravagance, but we preferred to hew to safe and 
conservative lines, and believe that the most urgent needs of 
the hour have been provided for, though many entirely just de- 
mands will have to be left to the consideration of a future 
Congress. 

A new policy with respect to post-office buildings in the larger 
cities has been adopted by the committee, which policy we hope 
will receive the sanction of Congress and be strictly adhered 
to in the future. In those cities where Government buildings 
already exist, and where the facilities for the postal service 
are becoming inadequate, it seems to us to be the part of wisdom 
to authorize the erection of buildings for the postal business 
exclusively. The health and comfort of the many clerks and 
carriers who have to do their work in these buildings demand 
that they should be constructed with a view to affording good 
ventilation and ample light, which is not the case in the 
monumental and artistic buildings heretofore constructed. 
Moreover, these post-office buildings should be located in the 
closest possible proximity to the union depots or railway 
stations, so that not only the expense of hauling the mails to 
and from the post-offices be saved, but also considerable time in 
the transmission of the mails. In other words, instead of monu- 
mental structures costing yast amounts of money, buildings in 
the nature of workshops should be erected at an expense in 
cities of the second class of not exceeding $500,000. This policy 
has been strictly adhered to in the present bill, excepting in the 
cases of New Orleans and Atlanta, In the former city the 
present building is unfit for occupancy by any offices other 
than those of the Customs Service, and in the case of Atlanta 
the old Government building has been declared unfit and unsafe 
and will consequently be sold and a new building for the 
accommodation of all governmental offices will be erected. 

In this connection, permit me to explain that as to the sale 
of old Government buildings, the committee has carefully 
avoided previous mistakes by providing that in no case shall 
the old building be sold until the new one is completed and 
ready for occupancy, the proceeds of the sales to be turned into 
the Treasury. 

The grand total of the bill has been considerably swelled by 
the provisions for the larger cities, whose just claims have been 
deferred from Congress to Congress until they could no longer 
be ignored. Consequently the committee recommends an au- 
thorization of $1,000,000 for Pittsburg, $900,000 for Boston, 
$500,000 for Grand Rapids, $500,000 for Des Moines, $450,000 
for New York, and $400,000 for St. Louis, etc. In the cases of 
New Orleans, Atlanta, and Houston, Tex., a preliminary au- 
thorization is made to permit the Secretary of the Treasury 
to begin the construction of the new buildings, the limit of 
cost of which has been fixed in the bill at $1,300,000 in the case 
of New Orleans, $1,000,000 for Atlanta, and $350,000 for Hous- 
ton. 

Upon examination of the bill, Members of the House will 
find, and I believe they will do the committee the justice to 
say so, that the claims of all sections of the country have been 
fairly and impartially considered, and that each item in the 
bill can not only stand upon its own merits, but also that each 
case has been adjudged without any regard to party differences 
or individual representation in the House. 

Referring briefly to the Criticism of local papers, that the city 
of Washington had been left out in the cold, I desire to remind the 
House of the fact that ten monumental structures are now in 
process of construction in this city, calling for a total appro- 
priation of $18,000,000, which is more than the whole country 
has had in the building line for the last four years. The com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the park and other projects which 


have been brought to its attention by citizens of Washington 
may safely be left to the consideration of a future Congress. 

As is known to all Members, the buildings herein provided 
for will be erected under the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and under the supervision of Mr. James Knox Taylor, 
the prions Supervising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
men 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague from Mis- 
souri yield to one question? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I will. 

Mr. RUCKER. Referring to the item on page 25 of this bill, 
which carries an appropriation of $7,500 for the United States 
post-office building at Carrollton, Mo., in view of the misunder- 
standing, will the gentleman permit me to offer an amendment 
changing that to $10,000? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I regret to say that it will 
be impossible to accept an amendment to the bill at this time. 
If I should consent to that policy, there would possibly be a 
hundred amendments offered. I suggest that the gentleman 
leave this to the other side of the Capitol. I desire also to say, 
in connection with that item, that the necessity for an increased 
amount was called to the attention of the committee, and but 
for an error it would have been made. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I demanded a second in order to 
give my friend the chairman of the committee a chance to make 
his speech, and having accomplished that, I have no further use 
for the time. I understand my colleague from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD} would like some time in opposition to the bill. 
Does the gentleman desire any time? I yield five minutes to 
my colleague. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, no Member of this House 
realizes better than I do the futility of opposing the passage 
of this bill. The time of this school is closing, and, following 
the universal practice of schools throughout this country, this 
great school is about to distribute its premiums. ‘This bill illus- 
trates as well as anything within my experience the “ cohesive 
power of plunder.” Here is a bill carrying $21,061,000. scat- 
tered indiscriminately throughout the country. Members can 
ascertain by examining this bill whether their conduct during 
their school term here has been such as gained the approbation 
of the authorities or whether they are among the “bad boys” 
of the House. 

I think it is perfectly safe to assert that, outside of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
not a single Member has looked at any provision in this bill, 
excepting those that affect his own district, and the action of 
Members upon the bill will be determined very largely in 
accordance with how much of the sum total is allotted to their 
districts. Indeed, as this bill has been printed only since this 
morning, it has been impossible for anyone to examine its pro- 
visions carefully. 

Mr. Speaker, it so happens that the public building in the 
city from which I come is located in my district, and I find in 
the bill an appropriation for its enlargement. As there are six 
Members from that locality, I assume that they will all enjoy 
more or less credit for the appropriation that is made in this 
bill. But I wish to enter my protest against this method of 
making great appropriations. [Applause.] I do not care 
whether a single dollar is appropriated for a public building in 
my city unless the bill in which it is carried receives the proper 
and the usual and the decent consideration to which it is en- 
titled in this House. So far as that item is concerned, I am 
perfectly willing to have this bill brought in in such a way that 
any Member of the House might exercise his judgment and 
exercise his right, and compel the chairman to justify that ap- 
propriation, and, if he were unable to do it, to have it, in the 
good judgment of the House, stricken from the bill. 

I regret that it appears that a great majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House are not willing to have the items for their 
districts placed upon an equal footing. Now, inasmuch as I 
have had an opportunity simply to express my condemnation 
of this method of appropriating great sums for any pub- 
lic purpose, I am content. I know that protest is futile. The 
unanimity, not to say the enthusiasm, with which this bill 
has been brought into the House and is being urged to its pas- 
sage is the best evidence that the committee has, at least in the 
distribution of money, been able to please a great majority of 
the House. [Prolonged applause.] And I hope that those who 
have been overlooked, that those who have been slighted, that 
those who have for some occult reason incurred the enmity of 
“the powers that be” in this House and been overlooked in the 
distribution will be able to justify the speed with which this 
bill is railroaded, and to justify the failure to provide ade- 
quately for their districts equally as well as those adequately 
treated. [Applause.] 
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I know, Mr. Speaker, that there is no power on earth or 
probably any place else that will stop the passage of this bill. 
{Applause.] I have no keen desire to stop it. I would not 
deprive so many Members of the pleasure that they anticipate; 
but J think it proper to protest against a method of legislation 
which prevents the Members of this House from exercising their 
rights as Members, and prevents those items in which they are 
particularly interested having the same scrutiny and the same 
watchful care that have been given to other items in appropria- 
tion bills in which particular districts are not interested. [Ap- 
plause.] < 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I do not regard the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York in a spirit of levity, 
and I will say to him seriously that if he is willing to consider 
this bill with me and with the House, I am ready to consider 
and discuss every item, provided he is willing to stay here until 
Christmas, as we should have to do. 

j Mr. BURLESON. Are you willing to have unanimous con- 
sent granted to do that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have made no application that this 
bill be passed in this way. I assume that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] applied for this rule to take it out 
of the ordinary category of bills, and even went so far, in order 
to secure its passage, as to require only a majority instead of a 
two-thirds vote. There may be some justification*for that, and 
I commend the gentleman’s keen shrewdness in making certain 
that this bill would go through and would not fail, to the dis- 
appointment of so many. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, the “gentleman from 
Missouri” has merely followed a time-honored custom. Now, 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to make a few clerical 
corrections in the bill. 5 

On page 20, in line 8, after the words “ post-office,” strike out the 
words and court-house.” 

+ The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. HINSHAW. What item is that? ` 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. That is where there is no court-house 
and the bill says court-house.“ It is in South Carolina. 

On page 20, in lines 12 and 13, transpose from section 3 one para- 
graph on page 8. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. On page 21, in line 9, after the word 
„ court-house,” strike out the words “and custom-house;” and 
after the word “ post-office” insert the word and.“ 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. On page 25, in line 5, after the word 
„Pontiac,“ strike out the word “ city.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. On page 12, after the word “ dollars,” 
in line 6, insert the following: 

Of which amount the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, 
in his discretion, to expend so much as may be necessary for the ac- 
8 of additional land for the enlargement of the site heretofore 
acquired. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question being taken, the rules were suspended and the 
bill passed. - 

RETURN OF BILLS TO THE SENATE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, June 25, 1906. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 1304) for the con- 
struction of a 5 and approaches to the national cemetery at 
Salisbury, N. C.; the bill (S. 5288) appropria $5,000 to inclose 
and beautify the monument on Moores Creek battlefield, North Caro- 
lina; and the bill (S. 5484) authorizing the Secretary of War to accept 
the tract of land at or near Greeneville, Tenn., where lie the remains 
of Andrew Johnson, late President of the United States, and estab- 
lishing the same as a fourth-class national cemetery; the matters cov- 
ered by the said bills having been included in the Army appropriation 
pill approved June 12, 1906. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the request of the 
Senate will be granted. 


There was vo objection. 
UNITED STATES COURTS IN NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 19550) 
establishing regular terms of the United States circuit and dis- 


trict courts in the northern district of California, with Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SPEED OF AUTOMOBILES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
16384) to amend an act entitled “An act regulating the speed 
of automobiles in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” with Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

VALIDATING CERTAIN CERTIFICATES OF NATURALIZATION. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
18713) to validate certain certificates of naturalization, with 
Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House concur in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC ON EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a House document Senate Document No. 479, a 
statement of the comparative charges for passenger traffic on 
European and American railways. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what is this? 

Mr, SHERMAN. A statement of the comparative charges 
for passenger traffic in the United States and in Europe. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Made by whom? 

Mr. SHERMAN. By Mr: H. T. Newcomb to Senator Lopag. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Ah, Mr. Speaker, I shall object. 


REPRINT OF A BILL. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the reprint of the bill H. R. 20153. It is exhausted in the 
document room. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the - 


gentleman from New York for the reprint of the bill referred to? 
There was no objection. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL, 


Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of House bill 20403—the general 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, before that is agreed to, I 
understand that to this bill has been added an amendment by 
the Senate which was not germane to the bill. The Committee 
on Rules has adopted a rule this morning 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is thinking of some other 
bill. This is the general deficiency bill, which is now up for 
consideration for the first time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, this is the general deficiency bill. 

The motion of Mr. Lirraver was agreed to; accordingly the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, with Mr. CRUMPACKER in the chair. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. Chairman, it appears that I was 
right, and that this is the bill in which the Senate had inserted 
an amendment. 

Mr. LITTAUER. This bill has never been in the Senate. 
This is the original general deficiency bili reported to the House 
yesterday for the first time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then you put the Senate bill upon this bill, 
did you not? 

Mr. LITTAUER. I know of no Senate bill. There is in- 
cluded in this bill, on page 4, a provision in relation to the 
duties collected 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is exactly what I was talking about 
a moment ago. When I wanted that information I was told 
I was mistaken. What I want to get at now is this: The 
Committee on Rules this morning held a meeting and drafted 
a rule to be submitted to the House to make germane to the 
bill the very provision of which I now speak. 

Mr. LITTAUER. When that provision is reached, I had 
intended to ask the committee to pass it over without prejudice 
until all other ttems in the bill had been passed upon, that a 
full discussion might be had of this item. What I wanted to 
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do was to make a point of order on that provision, and I wanted 
to reserve points of order in ease that provision was in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. All points of order have been reserved 
on the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then that is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York that the first reading of the bill be 
dispensed with? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, the specific estimates for 
deficiencies submitted for consideration to the Committee on 
Appropriations amounted, in round figures, to $17,000,000. The 
bill now before you for consideration in specific items carries 
recommendation for a total of ten millions and a quarter. This 
very substantial reduction was brought about by the elimina- 
tion of a few very large items. The chief of these eliminations 
was three millions and a quarter that had been submitted to 
us in connection with the disaster at San Francisco and in 
California. We found that while at one time it was believed 
that a further appropriation of at least a half a million was 
necessary to take care of the emergencies in connection with the 
conflagration, that after examining into the details of the ex- 
penditure of two millions and a half appropriated so promptly 
and generously by Congress and carefully scrutinizing how 
much had been expended and for what purposes, that instead of 
a shortage of half a million dollars there is still unexpended 
of that two million and a half appropriated about $400,000. 
The various bureaus, particularly in the military department, 
incurred very severe loss to their accumulated stores in connec- 
tion with the disaster at San Francisco, and they sought very 
large appropriations to make good and replenish the various 
stores destroyed there; but after a thorough examination into the 
various items they desired to restore your committee came to 
the conclusion that with the very ample provisions especially 
made for the conduct of the military department for the next 
fiscal year we could cut down the amounts so deemed neces- 
sary by very substantial figures and still take care in a proper 
fashion of the needs of the department and also take care of 
the gradual replenishment and restocking of the storehouses. 

The Quartermaster-General himself said that there were 
among the stores destroyed of his department a very substantial 
amount which need not be replenished. He estimated that at 
about 30 per cent. Despite all the reductions made in the esti- 
mates, this bill carries, because of the San Francisco disaster, 
two millions and over. First, there is $1,300,000 for the replen- 
ishment of the military stores. Then there is $600,000 neces- 
sary to repair and replace the public buildings damaged by 
earthquake and fire to the condition they were in before the 
disaster, and $150,000 for the replenishment of stores of the 
Marine Corps. In addition to this large item of reduction, we 
were able to make others because of the long continuance of 
this session of Congress. The fiscal year ending this week per- 
mits those in charge of the various Departments who thought 
they needed deficiencies to carry on their work to draw upon 
the appropriations for the next year within a few days, and in 
consequence we were ible to eliminate $2,000,000 submitted to 
us as deficiencies for “ increase of the Navy,” and $750,000 asked 
for for an additional supply of coal for the Navy. 

I want to call most earnestly the attention of the committee 
to a very irritating state of affairs in connection with the accu- 
mulation of claims arising from governmental operations which 
are frequently presented to the Committee on Appropriations 
and which fill the docket of the Committee on Claims of this 
House. There is now need for some general legislation or else 
some change in the rules of this House which will permit the 
consideration of claims arising through unforeseen emergencies, 
through accident, through legislation which circumscribes ex- 
penditure within too narrow limits or within limitations too 
technical for the requirements in the various departmental 
services, passed upon and approved by the Department, and yet 
incurred without warrant of law, and consequently not to be 
included in the general appropriation bill under the rules of this 
House as they now stand. Year after year we are eliminating 
lump-sum appropriations. We find they have led to high 
salaries and general extravagance. We are drawing tighter 
every year our specification for appropriations, so that there 
must be some leeway found for the consideration of these un- 
avoidable claims. They pile together in the Committee on 
Claims. Many of them are reported out to the House, but few 
are ever considered here until they are gathered together in 
some large omnibus claim bill, and, of course, in such a claim 
bill the righteous and the unrighteous all come here together. 
In fact, it is through the consideration of the very large claims, 
and often very questionable claims, with which are connected 


very earnest and actiye attorneys, that these large omnibus 
claim bills are brought before the House and passed. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman tell the com- 
mittee how much these claims are? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Oh, I know of one batch of 231 claims 
presented to us by the Quartermaster of the War Department 
which amount to a little over $24,000. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How long have they been pend- 
ing, as a rule? 

Mr. LITTAUER. I should say about five years. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Livincston] says some of them forty years. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Those presented this year for immediate 
attention have been pending for about that extent of time. 
Every Member of the House and eyery citizen desires that the 
United States should pay its just debts and pay them promptly. 
Citizens of foreign nations enter their complaints through their 
embassies here that we give no attention to their just claims. 
The Secretary of State has communicated to Congress in refer- 
ence to this matter during the present session. Above ali, the 
claims of our own citizens, decided to be just and fair and meri- 
torious, ought to have prompt and proper recognition by Con- 
gress. Your committee has had this matter under very serious 
consideration, but has suggested no legislation to take care of 
the situation’ The members felt that they should follow the 
same course as was followed last year in connection with what 
are called “collision claims.” In submitting the deficiency bill 
of last year the attention of the House was called to these col- 
lision claims. The regulations of the Navy, made under author- 
ity of law, require that in cases of collision of naval vessels 
with merchant or other vessels a court of inquiry shall be or- 
ganized to determine the responsibility for the collision and the 
amount of damages occasioned thereby. 

For many years the reports of these boards of inquiry were 
presented to Congress, and after a cursory examination were 
generally included in the deficiency bills, but with the growth 
of our Navy and the increases in the number of collisions, the 
committee refused to include many of the claims which seemed 
to them to be questionable. Last year twenty such claims were 
presented for action by the Committee on Deficiencies. They 
amounted to a total of $30,000, and the reason for the amounts 
awarded did not appear conclusive from the reports. The 
committee declined to recommend appropriations, but suggested 
that some legislation should be had in connection with such 
collisions that will clothe with necessary jurisdiction a proper 
court to ascertain and determine in each case that arose the 
responsibility therefor and the measure of compensation, if 
any, that should be made on the part of the United States. 
Congress haying had attention called to this matter in last 
year’s appropriation bill, took no action thereon. The number 
of collision claims continued to increase. Some of great im- 
portance were presented to us, and consequently in this bill we 
have submitted to the House legislation which will permit— 
the owner or owners, citizens, or aliens, of any ship or vessel, for- 
eign or domestic, to sue the United States in any United States district 
court sitting as a court of admiralty— 

I am reading only an extract from the provision which will 
be found on page 4 of the report— 
for any damage, loss or injury, attributable to mismanagement of an 
vessel owned by the United States or to the negligence or want of skill 
of those in charge thereof, by collision. 

The provision inserted in the bill on page 75 was similar to 
a bill offered to this House, drawn, as we were advised, by 
eminent admiralty lawyers conyersant with this class of cases 
so as to protect properly the interests of the Government, and 
I trust the House- will give serious consideration when it is 
reached. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Are the provisions of your proposed legis- 
lation broad enough to allow private individuals compensation 
for other damages than collisions between Government vessels 
and private vessels? 

Mr. LITTAUER. I do not think so. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman is aware there are claims 
arising for damage to cables and piers and other property which 
do not arise from collisions, k 

Mr. LITTAUER. This legislation proposed is for “ any dam- 
age, loss, or injury to such ship or vessel, or owner or owners, 
or to the owners of any cargo laden thereon, or to any property 
on board thereof, arising from or attributable to the mismanage- 
ment of any vessel owned by the United States, or to the neg- 
ligence or want of skill of those in charge thereof, by collision; ” 
so we think it covers only collision cases. 
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Mr. PARSONS. In the case of a war vessel where they admit 
the Government officers were at fault, and they, together with 
the owner of the vessel, agree on the amount of the damage, is 
it none the less necessary that the owner of the vessel should 
go to a court and sue? 

Mr. LITTAUER. The character of the proceeding which the 
gentleman has just described is the usual one that prevailed 
in the past. It was customary, under Treasury regulations 
authorized by law, to hold a board of inquiry. The naval offi- 
cers appointed on this board decide on the amount of the 
damage, also whether the responsibility for the damage was the 
cause of the action of the Government vessel. Such report was 
submitted to Congress. When these collisions were but few 
the Committee on Appropriations considered them; but they 
amount now to so many cases that the committee called the 
attention of Congress to this sort of settlement, and asked 
Congress to remedy this course of procedure by legislation. 
No action was taken thereon, and consequently we submit the 
present provision. 

Mr. PARSONS. Why should the owner of the vessel be put 
to all the trouble of going to the courts when the officers of 
the Government and he agree the Government was at fault 
and they agree on the amount of damage? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Then it would come before the Court of 
Claims, and you know what a graveyard that is. There is no 
provision whereby such claims can be paid under any authority 
of law; consequently such damage claims—collision claims—are 
submitted to our Committee on Claims for favorable Con- 
gressional action, if it can be had. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Does not the gentleman think it good policy 
to broaden this legislation a little more, so as to cover all 
claims that may arise from damage by naval vessels? 

Mr. LITTAUER. I do not think so. I fear the provision 
we have inserted here may draw forth severe criticism. It was 
the very best that we knew how to formulate. It surely is 
a step in the right direction and makes provision for proper 
consideration. I hope that in another year we may success- 
fully submit a much broader provision for the disposal of 
claims in general, wherein the Government, through its officers, 
after examination, reports to Congress its determination that 
we owe a just debt because of some emergency, and that this 
conclusion be framed with authority of law that it can be 
considered by the House without going through all the ma- 
chinery of the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Yes. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. 
the appropriation for the Internal-Revenue Service, referred to 
on pages 7 and 8, are because of the passage of the sweet-wine 
law? 

Mr. LITTAUER. That is the reason. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. That is the reason I asked the question 

Mr. LITTAUER. I will state to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that the additional amounts inserted here were because 
of recommendations submitted by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, who declared that these amounts would be necessary 
because of the passage of the law referred to, and that the addi- 
tional provision here made is ample for the purpose. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. It was his recommendation that there be 
$85,000. You have one provision here of $60,000. 

Mr. LITTAUER. And another one of $25,000. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. But you make no provision there as to the 
fiscal year. Ought there not to be a provision here for 1907? 
Ought not the provision in lines 15, 16, and 17, on page 8, refer 
to the fiscal year 1907, the same as the provision in lines 9 to 
12, on the same page? 

Mr. LITTAUER. If the gentleman will reserve that inquiry 
until the item is reached in the bill, I think I can give him a 
proper answer, while at the present I would not be able to do so 
definitely. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman have any objection to having 
an amendment to the bill carrying those items in the omnibus 
light-house bill which are not carried in the sundry civil bill to, 
at least, a reasonable amount of the authorization? 

Mr. LITTAUER. I am not acquainted with the items. I 
know there were a number of items submitted to us for the 
repair and rebuilding of light-houses and keepers’ houses that 


were omitted from this bill because they had been included in 
the sundry civil bill. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there was an omnibus Hght-house 


I take it that the provisions increasing’ 


bill passed through this House that became a law recently. car- 
rying about nineteen hundred thousand dollars altogether, and 
a portion of those items were put in the sundry civil bill in the 
Senate, the sundry civil bill haying passed the House before 
the light-house bill became a law. But a portion of those items, 
which are needed very much, were not put in the sundry civil 
bill in the Senate, which, instead of inserting those, inserted 
some not authorized by law. j 

Mr. LITTAUER. Are these authorized by law? 

Mr. MANN. These are authorized by law. 

Mr. LITTAUER. If authorized by law, why can not the gen- 
tleman submit an amendment at the proper time? 

Mr. MANN. I propose to see that an amendment is sub- 
thitted. But I ask the gentleman whether he had considered or 
whether he would resist such an amendment? 

Mr. LITTAUER. I certainly would not if the gentleman 
would state his reasons therefor, and they are not subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN. They are not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Now, gentlemen, if you will return to the 
report submitted in connection with this bill, you will find the 
various totals of appropriation for each Department, and also 
the chief items thereunder. I called your attention to the fact 
that the bill carries specific items aggregating ten millions and 
a quarter, but that does not properly represent the total amount 
that this bill will withdraw from the Treasury of the United 
States, because included in this bill is a judgment of the Chero- 
kee Nation of 51, 111,284.70 rendered by the Court of Claims, 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States, which car- 
ries with it interest at the rate of 5 per cent from June 12, 1838, 
which will require an additional expenditure of between $3,700,- 
000 and $4,000,000. It is the consummation of neglect of Con- 
gress to pay what has been declared to be a just debt of the 
Government to the Cherokee Indians—a debt which has been 
permitted to run along year after year until in the very last 
days of the Fifty-seventh Congress action was taken which re- 
sulted in the decree which I have referred to, carrying such an 
enormous amount of interest. 

Another item which it is proper I should refer to is one of 


. $375,418.94, to reimburse the State of Texas in accordance with 


the provisions of the deficiency bill passed in the last day of 
the last Congress, approyed March 3, 1905. The provision reads 
as follows: i 

The Secretary of War fs hereby directed to inquire and report to 
Congress for its consideration what sum or sums of money were actu- 
ally expended by the State of Texas during the period of time between 
February 28, 1855, and June 21, 1860, for payment of State volunteers 
or rangers, called into service by authority of the governor of Texas 


in defense of the frontier of that State against M. 


exican marauders and 
Indian depredations, for which reimbursement has not been made out 


of the Treasury of the United States. 

The Secretary of War, in accordance with the provision, re- 
ports to Congress the amount so expended was $375,418.94, and 
no evidence has been found showing that the State of Texas 
was reimbursed out of the Treasury of the United States for 
any of the expenditure included in that amount. Your Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, considering the character of the leg- 
islation which called for this report, believed the insertion of 
this item in the bill was required. 

Now, of the ten millions and a quarter submitted in this bill, 
three millions and a half is required to pay judgments and 
claims passed to us from the courts. Three million dollars is 
necessary fo be added to the permanent annual appropriation 
for the administration of the customs laws. Gentlemen will 
remember that an annual appropriation is made in two semi- 
annual parts of $2,750,000. The Comptroller of the Treasury 
has declared that the appropriation for the second half is not 
Available during the first half of the year, and consequently 
it is necessary to anticipate at this time an annual deficiency 
of $3,000,000. Add to these items $2,000,000 for the San Fran- 
cisco disaster, and we have a total of eight millions and a half 
out of ten millions and a quarter carried in this bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. I did not understand the statement about the 
Cherokee claim. I see the appropriation for it is $1,134,000. 

Mr. LITTAUER. And if the gentleman will read along a lit- 
tle further he will notice “and such claim for interest as may be 
found to be due in accordance with the decree of the court.” 

Mr. PERKINS. Is it not necessary in this appropriation bill 
to state the whole amount? The bill, then, is not merely for 
ten millions, but for fourteen millions? 

Mr. LITTAUER. The bill will actually withdraw from the 
United States Treasury $14,250,000. The sum had to be left in- 
definite because the computation of interest had not yet been 
made. Moreover, the decree declares that interest shall run 
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until the amount is paid, and makes provision that the amount 
shall be paid to the Secretary of the Interior, who shall be its 
distributer and recognize certain claims of attorneys. 

Mr. PERKINS, Is $14,000,000 really the total amount of the 
bill, or are there some other items that do not appear? 

Mr. LITTAUER. There is one other item, an adjudicated 
claim in connectien with the District of Columbia, of $66,000, 
that carries interest; but it is inconsequential in amount. 

Mr. PERKINS. No other large item that does not appear? 

Mr. LITTAUER.- None other. Mr. Chairman, because of a 
recent decision of the United States Supreme Court, it has be- 
come urgently necessary to ratify and legalize the collection of 
duties, export and import, collected in the Philippine Islands 
by the provisional military government established by President 
McKinley, continued under President Roosevelt, prior to March 
8, 1902, the date when Congress passed the first Philippine tariff 
act. Congress shortly thereafter passed a law, approved July 
1, 1902, in which it was supposed that duties collected prior to 
March 8 of that year had been ratified. But before the passage 
of that act suit had been brought in the Court of Claims to 
cover duties paid between the ratification of the peace treaty, 
in April, 1899, and March, 1902, the date when the first Philip- 
pine tariff act was passed. The United States, in defending 
those suits, took the ground that a state of war existed which 
justified the imposition of these tariff duties as a military 
exaction, and that they were ratified by the act of July 1, 
1902. But the Supreme Court, in a recent decision, has decreed 
that the act of July 1, 1902, did not ratify and confirm the 
duties collected between April 11, 1899, and March 8, 1902, 
because by its terms it only ratified duties collected in pursu- 
ance of the Executive order of President McKinley of July 12, 
1898, the war provision, and its amendments. The language of 
this law was most unfortunate. The Supreme Court decreed 
that the order could be effective only during the war with 
Spain, and in consequence the amendments could apply only 
during the same period, so that duties collected after the treaty 
of peace could not be said to be collected in pursuance of that 
order and its amendments, and were therefore not by law within 
the ratification of the act of July 1, 1902. 

There is grave danger that under this decision a myriad of 
claims, amounting to at least $15,000,000, not only for duties 
collected on goods going into the Philippine Islands from the 
United States, but from foreign countries, may «be saddled 
onto the United States for payment, and to reimburse persons 
who had already reimbursed themselves for the duties they 
paid in the prices at which they sold their imported and ex- 
ported merchandise. There is not the slightest equity in favor 
of these claims, and it is but right and just that Congress 
preyent such collection by curative legislation. The Supreme 
Court has expressly upheld the power of Congress to so ratify 
tariff duties originally collected without authority of law. The 
amendment proposed in this bill will ratify the duties collected. 
Of course it can not invalidate judgments already entered. It 
will affect pending causes, and will and ought to affect the 
myriad of claims that will be filed hereafter. Your committee 
were impressed with the belief that the proposed provision is 
valid in law; but if it is not valid, then the claims will not 
be affected injuriously by it. If, however, this provision is 
within the power of Congress, there is not the slightest doubt 
of our duty to protect the Government against such inequitable 
claims by some curative legislation. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. I see that the bill provides for duties on 
goods imported into the islands, and also on goods exported. 
Are there export duties? $ 

Mr. LITTAUER. There were. 

Mr. PERKINS. On goods that were sent out from the Phil- 
ippine Islands? 

Mr. LITTAUER. There were. 

Mr. PERKINS. At that time? 

Mr. LITTAUER. At that time. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to ask the gentleman from New York from what document 
he has been reading? 

Mr. LITTAUER. I was reading an extract I had made from 
a document that had been submitted to me, reviewing the stand- 
ing of these claims. 

Mr, SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Submitted by an officer 
of the Government? 

Mr. LITTAUER. It was a private letter—I believe it would 
be so considered—a private letter from the Secretary of War 
to a Member of Congress, not to myself. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I did not suppose there 


was anything confidential in it. That was why I asked the 
question. Now, may I ask whether it is the intention of the 
framers of this legislation to affect the interests of those who 
have already brought suit for a refund of these duties? 

Mr. LITTAUER. It is. It would affect all pending suits. 
Of course it could not affect judgments already entered; and I 
will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts that if he will 
reserve discussion of this matter until the bill is finished—for 
I believe it will lead to a considerable discussion—it is my 
purpose to ask unanimous consent to pass it over without 
prejudice until it is reached on page 4, reserving the dis- 
cussion until the bill has been completely read. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I will say to the gentle- 
man now that I shall object to its being passed over, so that the 
gentleman may understand that it will have to be considered 
when it is reached. But I think it is just as well to bring out 
in advance the scope of the proposed act. I take it that it is 
the purpose of this act to defeat the right to recover back taxes 
illegally paid, not only of those who have brought suits which 
have not been prosecuted to judgment, but also of those persons 
who have paid taxes and have not yet brought suits: Is that 
statement correct? 

Mr. LITTAUER. That statement is unquestionably correct, 
and we believe it is based upon proper equity. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I want to ask, further, if 
it is not a fact that only two suits have been brought for the 
refunding of these taxes, and whether other suits were not 
brought because of an agreement with the Solicitor-General 
that these two suits should be regarded as test cases, and there- 
fore there would be no necessity of filing claims in the other 
cases? 4 

Mr. LITTAUER. I never heard of any such agreement, nor 
do I know whether the Solicitor had a right to enter into any 
such agreement. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. There is no question 
about the right of the Solicitor to make such an agreement, it 
seems to me; but I asked the question simply because one of the 
attorneys for the claimants—John G. Carlisle—made a state- 
ment in his brief which indicates that such an agreement was 
made between these claimants and the Attorney-General’s 
Department. 8 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit me an answer? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Has the Assistant Attorney-General or the 
Attorney-General himself the power and authority to enter into 
an agreement of that kind and thereby bind the Government of 
the United States? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I think there is no ques- 
tion of his power to have certain cases treated as test cases, 


He could not compel the claimants to wait; but I think there is 


no question of his power to make an agreement that certain 
cases shall be treated as test cases, which cases involve the 
same principles and are on all fours with the other cases. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman claim that the Attorney- 
General or any attorney could make an agreement where an 
action had not been brought that would, for instance, waive the 
statute of limitations against the claimant? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. No; I do not think he 
would have that power; but I do not think any claimant would 
be foolish enough to allow the statute of limitations to dispose 
of his rights. I assume that if such an agreement were made 
before the statute operated as a bar the claimant would in- 
form the Attorney-General and begin his action. I think it is 
within the gentleman’s own experience that attorneys have 
agreed that certain cases should be test cases. The question is 
not whether his action should bind Congress; we know it could 
not; but there is a question involved in it that is a question of 
honor. If these claimants were given the understanding that 
the cases before the courts would be decisive of the other cases 
which later might be brought and judgment entered upon them 
without a trial, and then Congress should legislate so as to 
defeat the right of the claimant who thus waited, I should say 
that that would be a state of facts which might invite criticism 
and which Members of Congress ought to be apprised of. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. PARKINSON, its read- 
ing clerk, announced that the Senate had disagreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S 4403) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of 
aliens into the United States,” approved March 3, 1903, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Dr- 
LINGAM, Mr. Loner, and Mr. McLaurin as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate, * 
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The message also announced that the Vice-President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Penrose, Mr. Carrer, and Mr. Cray members of the 
joint committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in the 
post-office appropriation bill of the present session, to investi- 
gate, consider, and report, by bill or otherwise, to Congress re- 
garding mail matter of the second class. f 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest this: 
. Suppose a number of these cases were brought in the Court of 
Claims and the Solicitor-General and attorneys for the claimant 
agreed that one or two of them should be carried right through 
to the United States Supreme Court in order to establish the 
law. Suppose meanwhile the others should be held in abey- 
ance, does not the gentleman from New York think that the 
Solicitor-General would have power to make that agreement? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the answer to the gentleman 
is plain and familiar to any lawyer. Where actions have actu- 
ally been brought—where, for instance, twenty claimants have 
brought twenty different suits and the attorney appears for the 
defendant in all the twenty actions, he, of course, has the power 
and often does agree that one case shall be tried, and by that 
trial shall the decision in the other nineteen actions that have 
been brought be decided. But to say that any lawyer for the 
Government or for any private party has the power to make an 
agreement where no action has been brought by the man at all, 
where there is no proceeding in court, where the party has not 
taken any step to secure his rights, to say to him, You needn't 
sue, you needn't bring any action ”—there is no attorney, no 
action—but some time in the future he says, “ You may bring 
your suit and my client will not plead the statute of limitations 
or any other right he may have,” is of course a claim that no 
client could make. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, 
its reading clerk, announced that the Senate had further in- 
sisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 12987) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Febru- 
ary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


RAILWAY RATE REGULATION. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the message from 
the Senate on the rate bill, and ask unanimous consent that the 
House consider it at this time and do further insist upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate and consent to 
the request of the Senate for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent, without the Committee of the Whole formally rising 
at this time, to consider the bill referred to with the Senate 
amendments, and that the House do further insist on its dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendments and agree to the confer- 
ence asked. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair announced the following conferees on the part of 
the House: Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. SHERMAN, and Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Alabama. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill if we can not go on now with the read- 
ing of the bill at this time? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I would think it most de- 
sirable that the committee proceed now with the reading of the 
bill, and I would state that when items requiring full discus- 
sion are reached we will not in any way try to limit debate. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. ‘That is the understanding on this side 
of the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
New York yield? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. As long as the discussion has been brought 
up in regard to these Philippine claims, I desire to now read, if 
the gentleman will permit, a short statement in regard to the 
agreement or understanding that was had to the effect that two 
cases be considered as test cases for all the others. It will take 
only a minute or two to do so. I read from a brief touching the 
matter prepared by John G. Carlisle, counsel in said cases: 


It so happens that only two cases were actually before the Supreme 
Court—the Warner Barnes case, which involves some $71,000, and the 
Lincoln case. which involves about $700. . Following a well-established 
precedent with respect to all claims for the recovery of taxes unlawfully 
@xacted, counsel filed all their claims in time to save the bar of the 


statute of limitations, and then by agreement with counsel for the Gov- 
ernment took these cases to the Supreme Court as test cases. Counsel 
might otherwise have had ju ents entered in all the cases dismissing 
the petitions, and then have appealed on all the cases to the Supreme 
Court and had that court reverse the judgments below in all the cases, 
and directed judgments to be issued in conformity with the opinion. 
This, however, would have thrown an utterly useless amount of labor 
both upon the Court of Claims and the Supreme Court. No practical 
gooa which counsel could have foreseen would have been accomplished 
y entering a hundred judgments in identical form, taking a hundred 
additional spoons, and entering a hundred judgments of reversal. The 
course which was followed has always been adopted and is the only 
reasonable and sensible course to pursue under similar circumstances ; 
having been adopted in these cases by agreement with the Government's 
representative, good faith requires that the result should not be dis- 
turbed by legislative enactment. 

While the other cases were not actually on the docket of the Supreme 
Court, yet the Attorney-General, upon the, petition for rehearing in the 
statement to which we have alluded, told the court that the other 
claims pending in the Court of Claims, amounting to over $3,000,000, 
all depended upon the decision in the Warner Barnes case. 

I think it important that that statement of the Government's 
agreement should go into the Recor» at this time. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, with the understanding 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lirraver] in charge 
of the bill that when specific cases come up which our side or 
the gentleman's side wishes to discuss discussion may then 
be had, I think we better go on with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. LITTAUER. There will be ample time given and no at- 
tempt made to limit debate on any matter in connection with 
items carried in this bill referred to by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, when the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill was under consideration and the attempt was 
made to have some general debate on that bill, we were assured 
that if we would hurry through with it we would have time 
upon the general deficiency bill. My friend from Minnessta 
[Mr. TAWNEY] gave us that assurance. I do not want, if I can 
help it, to see general debate cut off in this manner. Several 
gentlemen on this side of the Chamber wish time, as, for in- 
stance, the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. Burcess] and the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Lroyp], and several others. I hope the 
debate will be allowed to run on a while longer. I would be 
willing, if the gentleman will give me two hours on this side, to 
then close the general debate. 
` Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIAM s] has referred to the statement 
that I made at the beginning of the consideration of the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, I will say that I did make the statement 
that when the general deficiency bill was reported to the House 
there would, in all probability, be ample time for general debate, 
for the reason that that bill would unquestionably be held in 
the House until the light of adjournment could be secn at the 
other end of the Capitol. At the present time I think every 
Member, of the House is beginning to see the end of this ses- 
sion, provided we can proceed with the consideration of the 
appropriation bill that is now before the committee. I also 
stated at that time that following the sundry civil bill would 
be the amendment to the administrative tariff act, on which 
there would be general debate. That bill is now before the 
House——- 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With three hours at night. 

Mr. TAWNEX (continuing). And general debate is being had 
on that bill, and I feel confident that ample time will be afforded 
to every man who wants to make a political speech during the 
consideration of that bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s confidence 
upon that question is misplaced. We will get three hours at 
night for general debate—one and a half hours to a side upon 
that bill. If we adjourn Friday or Saturday that means only 
that many nights—to-night, Wednesday and Thursday and pos- 
sibly Friday—and that will not mean by any means the amount 
of debate that is absolutely necessary, if requests are complied 
with. Now, I ask the gentleman to permit the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. LLOYD] to have an hour now. I will not ask any 
other time to-day. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi interrupted me, I was about to say, notwithstanding the 
statement I made and assurances I gave to the other side of the 
House as to the opportunities for debate in the remainder of the 
session, the gentleman from Mississippi refused to grant the con- 
sent that was asked for, and forced me to move that the commit- 
tee rise and go into the House to close debate by motion; there- 
fore if there was any statement made by me regarding the matter 
it was not accepted by the gentleman from Mississippi at that 
time. He is therefore not entitfed to the consideration now that 
he otherwise would be entitled to had he accepted my statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, because I did not make any 
bargain with the gentleman, then what the gentleman held forth 
as a promise to our ear does not go? 
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Mr. TAWNEY. No; in other words, because you then refused 
to accept the proposition which I then offered 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And it seems I have been justified in what 
I thought 

Mr. TAWNBEY (continuing). You forced us to adopt the plan 
which deprives you of consideration now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; but “let the dead past bury its dead,” 
in the words of a poet, who was not a philosopher, because the 
dead can never bury itself nor anything else. I ask now that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD] have an hour. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Do you mean by that, when that hour has 
been exhausted the general debate on this bill shall end? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am willing that all general debate shall 

then end, or the Republican side shall have an additional hour 
and then end. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that the minority member, or minority 
meuibers of the committee, reporting this bill did not ask this. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was stated nobody wanted time, but 
gentlemen do want time. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Do we want time to discuss the bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suggest the gentleman give an hour 
to this side, and we will get through more quickly and happily. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to say to the gentleman in charge 
of the bill I have had no application for time. I asked Mr. 
Brunpiooe, the other member, if he had, and he said no. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But they came to me, and I have applica- 
tions for ten hours. The habit is to come to me for time for 
political debate. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I agreed with the gentleman in charge 
of the bill that, providing discussion could be had on this side 
of the House on certain paragraphs in the bill, that we were 
ready to have the bill read. That is the agreement. But we 
get more than an hour; we get more than two hours under the 
arrangement we made. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman from Mississippi should 
understand that an agreement has already been made between 
the minority member on the subcommittee in charge of the bill 
on his side of the House and the gentleman in charge of the 
bill on this side to close debate and go on with the reading of 
the bill. Now, does he desire to disturb that agreement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I certainly do desire to disturb that agree- 
ment. As a Member of this House, under these circumstances 1 
for one can not consent to the agreement. Now, I will again 
ask the gentleman to agree with me to give the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Lroyp] an hour. 

Mr. BRUNDIDGE. Let me make this statement for a mo- 
ment, It is true I stated, as a minority member, to the gentle- 
man from New York that I did not desire to discuss this sub- 
ject, because it had been explained; but the gentleman will 
recall the fact that on yesterday I went to him and made the 
request for time for general debate, mentioning the name of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] as one gentleman who 
desired to speak. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Positively so; and my answer was we de- 
sired at this late day in the session not to have any general 
debate on this bill, but there would be opportunity in the even- 
ing sessions for general debate—— 

Mr. BRUNDIDGE. And for that reason the request was de- 
clined, and no time for debate on this bill would be allowed. It 
is true I have stated to the gentleman that so far as I was per- 
sonally concerned I did not desire to discuss this bill. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Our desire is to get through with this bill 
as rapidly as we can, and if the suggestion of the gentloman 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can assure him that if he will give the 
gentleman from Missouri an hour, he will get through just as 
rapidly. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate on this bill close in two hours, one hour to 
be controlled by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRUN- 
pIpGE] and the other hour by myself, if I desire to occupy so 
much time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lrr- 
TAUER] asks that general debate on the pending bill be closed 
in two hours, one hour to be controlled by himself and the other 
hour by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRUNDIDG&E]. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUNDIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour, or so 
much thereof as he may desire, to the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Lroyp}. è 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the tarif bas always been a 
perplexing question to the people of the United States and a 
subject.of contention between political parties: ‘There are, and 
ever have been, two theories on the subject, differing in the 
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purpose for which customs duties can be properly levied and 
the scope and rate of taxation. The Democratic party teaches 
the equality of tax burdens, and demands that the rates shall 
be fixed so as to produce the revenue necessary to meet the 
just demands of the Government. The Republican party in- 
sists that the customs duty should be laid primarily to protect 
the American manufacturer from the competition of foreign- 
made goods, and, at the same time, provide the Government's 
revenue. In effect, the Democratic party is for low tariff and 
the Republican party for a high tariff. One is an organization 
that would lay tribute upon certain industries and commodities 
to uphold the Government, and, to that extent, protect the 
manufacturer against his foreign competitor. The other party 
would protect the manufacturer against competitors from other 
countries and incidentally raise the revenue to meet the finan- 
cial demands of the Government. 

In nearly every address made thus far during this session by 
Republican speakers reference has been made to existing pros- 
perity and an attempt bas been made to create the impression 
that whatever of material advancement there may be it is due 
to Republican ascendency. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Lanois], in his attractive address made several days since, com- 

red present conditions with those of 1893 and then remarked 
that it had been his good fortune to travel all over New England 
in the last few years and that “it is now one continuous hive 
of industry.” No prosperity is genuine that does not come to 
all the people. The census of the United States shows that, 
with one exception, the New England States were not worth as 
much in farms and farm values in 1900 as in the year 1880. 
This industry is the foundation of all others and the country can 
not be considered truly prosperous unless the farmer shares in 
that prosperity. 

I submit herewith a table showing the value of all farm prop- 
erty, including the land, both in 1880 and 1900 in a number of 
the States: 

Value of all farm property. 
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Does this look like extraordinary progress, when in the great 
manufacturing districts of the Northeast the farms are growing 
poorer instead of richer? 

The gentleman from Indiana, with dramatic effect, told of 
the country being insolvent and bankrupt, with an empty Treas- 
ury and industries idle from 1893 to 1897, and of the visit of 
Coxey's army. It might be well now, instead of reference to the 
small Coxey army of May, 1894, to heed the demands of organ- 
ized labor. It is here now, as every one knows, several millions 
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strong pleading for legislation through its representatives. It 
insists upon an anti-injunction law, pleading for an eight-hour 
law, and other important measures, but this House. under the 
powers that control, is prohibited from consideration of such 
bills and denied the right to vote thereon. 

You may not be aware that in the decade from 1890 to 1900 
there was less decrease by $225,000,000 in the territory hereto- 
fore alluded to than in the one from 1880 to 1890 in agricul- 
tural wealth. He did not inform you, but of course he knew 
it, that there was greater material development and general 
increase of wealth in the decade covering that period of horror 
and despair which he describes as “the Grover Cleveland 
period“ than in the decade preceding. It is argued that money 
is plentiful, and that bank deposits are greater than ever be- 
fore, that money can be found for investment on every hand; 
but has it oecurred to the gentleman that with the growth of 
bank deposits there has. been a corresponding increase of bank 
loans? In other words, that the indebtedness of the people is 
greater to-day than ever before. There was deposited in the 
banks of the United States in 1895 $4,921,267,817; in 1905 the 
sum of $11,350,000,000. I have been unable to secure a com- 
plete statement of all the moneys loaned by the yarious kinds 
of banks at both periods, but from the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury the amount loaned by the national banks can 
be obtained. 

There was deposited in the national banks in 1895 $1,736,- 
022,007. In 1905 they had increased to $3,783,658,494, or about 
the same proportionate increase as in the deposits of all the 
banks of the country. There was loaned by the national banks 
in 1895 $2,016,639,536. In 1905 the loans amounted to the 
enormous sum of $3,899,170,328. The same per cent of the 
loans to the deposits would indicate that there is now loaned 
by the banks of the United States $11,690,000,000, an increase 
of debt to the banks since 1895 of $6,275,000,000, or twice the 
amount of indebtedness of 1895. This astounding fact led me 
to make inquiry of the banking conditions in Shelby County, 
Mo.—a purely agricultural district—the county in which I have 
the honor to reside. From the sworn statements of the officers 
of the banks made on April 3, 1895, and November 9, 1905, 
respectively, I found this condition: There was on deposit in 
the banks in 1895 $298,453.39, but in the later period it was 
more than three times as great. It had reached the sum of 
$1,022,140.79. If this be the test of prosperity, our people are 
abundantly blessed. On examination of the same statement 
I find that there was loaned by the banks in 1895 $315,350.70, 
but I was surprised to learn that the amount loaned by the 
banks in 1905, had more than trebled, and amounted to $1,007,- 
349.08. There are the same lands in that county in about the 
same state of cultivation, with personal property only slightly 
increased in value. Suppose that financial crises should come 
again and land yalues decrease to what they were in 1895, what 
would be the condition of the people? Far worse than in 1895, 
for there would be the same opportunities for production with 
three times the debt. May it not be said, on careful examina- 
tion of past history, that prosperity is due largely to the infla- 
tion of prices of lands and fixed property, and that adversity 
results from the contraction of these values? 

It has been repeatedly asserted that a high tariff invariably 
secures prosperity and that a low tariff always brings adversity. 
This has been so often stated, and by persons occupying such 
high stations, that many have been led to accept it as a truth 
without any investigation of the question. It seems to be for- 
gotten by many that a low-tariff party was responsible for the 
legislation for nearly seventy years prior to 1860, when the 
Republican party came into power. Where is the American who 
is not proud of this Government’s growth and achievements 
prior to the civil war? Who would say that it was not a 
success? Starting in poverty and overwhelmed by debt, the 
work of construction began and was continued in a way that 
was a marvel to the world. The wisest builders of the ages 
participated in its beginning. It its triumphant march it has 
secured a relative importance not equaled in the world’s his- 
tory. The Republican can well feel grateful for this Republic 
and congratulate its early progress. The Democrat can rejoice 
that his party trained the Government in its youth, and that 
to-day he is a part of its citizenship. Above it all should be 
the devotion of the individual to his country and the happy 


realization that we are equal factors in the heritage and are all: 


the recipients of the blessings of free, civilized, and Christian 
government. [Applause.] 

There has not always been industrial sunshine. There haye 
been the dark days of financial depression. The causes of these 
crises have not in every case been plainly written. Politicians 
have repeatedly asserted that hard times have come as a result 
of the adoption of given political policies, varying according 
to the views of the party speaking. There have been several 
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marked periods of extreme financial disturbance. Panics be- 
ginning in 1837, 1857, 1873, and 1893 were the most disastrous 
of these crises. In the light of history we may investigate 
without bias the cause or causes which led to these phenomena. 
It may be safely asserted that the immediate cause was not the 
same in each case, but that the remote and primal causes differ 
but slightly. Some cloudburst of financial wreck started the 
1 — crisis of industrial depression, and these varied in each 
crisis. 

Mr. Horace White, in speaking of the panic of 1873 in the 
Fortnightly Review, said: 

The antecedents of this crisis were identical in every other commer- 
cial crisis, namely, speculation, the act of buying with a view to selling 
at a higher price, and overtrading, or the act of buying and selling 
too much on a given capital. 

Edward Everett, in the Mount Vernon papers, expresses the 
same truth in a different way: 

For speculation carries with it the borrowing of money and over- 
trading and extensive use of credit. 

In speaking of the crisis of 1857, he said: 

If I mistake not, the disaster of 1857 was produced by an enemy more 
formidable than hostile armies, by a pestilence more deadly than germ or 

lague, by a visitation more destructive than the frost of spring or the 
blicht of summer. I believe it was caused by a monetary load of debt. 
The whole county; individuals and communities, trading houses, cor- 
porations, town, city, and States, were laboring under a weight of debt, 
The ordinary business relations of the country were at length arrested 
“= 1 great instrument usually used to carry them on was broken 
own. 

This is a faithful portrayal of the fundamental causes of all 
panies and ought to serve as a deterrent to future failure. It is 
a source of alarm to-day, however, to observe the amount of 
debt in the country. There never was as much money borrowed 
as there is to-day. Money is plentiful and is seeking investment. 
More chances are taken in its use than for many years. More 
money is deposited in the banks and trust companies than ever 
before. But more money is loaned by them than at any former 
period. Measured by the standard of values of 1906, the masses 
have far more wealth than in 1873 or 1893. 

When panic comes again, however, values will decrease, as 
heretofore, but debt will not, and this inequality will result in 
ruin in many cases. An obligation easily met in time of ex- 
panded credit may serve to wreck an individual in times of 
depression. It is a curious fact that the year 1836 produced 
more business than any year prior thereto. The Government 
revenues were nearly $50,000,000 more, and the nearest ap- 
proach to it was in 1835. The panic came in 1837, following 


these years of business activity. The year 1856 was likewise a 


record breaker and surpassed in export and import any pre- 
ceding year by nearly $60,000,000, but was followed by the 
crisis of 1857. Strange as it may appear to him who has not 
investigated the history, the same business activity preceded the 
panics of 1873 and 1893. Eighteen hundred and seventy-two 
surpassed any previous year in its trade by $100,000,000, and 
1892 by $125,000,000. Can the cause of panic be seen in the 
strange fact that the greatest business energy has been seen in 
the year preceding it? Certainly it will not be found in that 
phenomenon alone, but it may give a clew to the real cause of 
these financial crises and serve to corroborate the theory that 
debt is the true secret. Many have the impression that the ex- 
port of gold and silver has much to do with financial condi- 
tions. 

There can be little doubt that large money exportation and no 
importations would soon impoverish the country, for it would 
seriously affect the circulating medium. In the four years pre- 
ceding the crisis of 1837 there was slightly more import of gold 
and silver than export. But in the periods preceding 1857, 1873, 
and 1893, there was a large excess in export of both gold and 
silver. These amounts necessarily came out of the circulating 
medium and lessened the money available for the demands of 
commerce, Paradoxical as it may seem, there was more money 
deposited in the banks in 1836, 1856, 1872, and 1892, respectively, 
than in any previous years. Apparently there was an abun- 
dance of money at each of these crises, but somehow not where 
it might be used to avert the financial storm. We have no way 
of determining the debts of individuals, firms, and corporations 
at these periods of depression; but it is safe to say that the 
aggregate of obligations had never equaled those of each suc- 
ceeding crisis, thus carrying out the theory of Mr. Everett that 
debt was the real explanation. 

Some have believed that the revenues and expenditures of the 
Government would explain the phenomenon, but examination 
sheds little light on the question. In any case, for several years 
immediately preceding the crisis there was a large excess of 
revenue over expenses, as the following table will show: 
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In times of depression or business stagnation it would be ex- 
pected that there would be a deficit in revenue, and such has 
been the case in every like period, showing that the Government, 
as the individual, feels the stress of these financial crises. It 
may therefore be truthfully asserted that yalues were greatest 
ane speculation most extensive in the years prior-to these 
panics. 

There are those who believe and charge that commercial 
crises are due to tariff legislation, and they assert that every 
panic is properly traceable to a low tariff. Henry Clay, who 
was the champion of protection, in a speech in the Senate 
in January, 1837, in protesting against the bill to change the 
tariff duties, said of the compromise low tariff of 1833, then in 
existence: 

I m 7 far as 
Ship: suite ane wey VOT CERE, Lite AEDA ae tee AANA at 


rangement made in March, 1833, under which the country has flour- 
ished in an unparalleled degree. 


The foundation for the statements that are so frequently 
made by politicians that tariff is responsible for the awful 
crises of the post is found in the strange writings of one Henry 
©. Carey. Mr. Taussig, in his Tariff History of the United 
States, says with reference to the several crises: 

The protectionists tell us that the compromise tariff caused the dis- 
astrous crisis of 1837 and 1839; that the high tariff of 1842 brought 
back 3 that depression again followed the p of the 
act of 1846, and that the panic of 1857 was precipitated by the tariff 
act of 1857. On the other hand, free traders not uently describe 
the pecos between 1846 and 1860 as one of exceptional prosperity, due 
to the low duties then in force. It would not be worth while to allude 
to some of these assertions if they were not so firmly embedded in cur- 
rent literature and so constantly repeated in many accounts of eco- 
nomic history. This is s y the case with the us assertion 
that the crisis of 1837-1839 was caused by the compromise tariff of 
1 ted with it. This assertion had its origin in the 
writings of Henry C. Carey, who has been guilty of many curious 
yersions of economic history, but of none more remarkable than this. 
It may be found in various passages in his works, and from these it 
has been transferred to the writings of his disciples and to the argu- 

kers in gen . Yet no fair- 
having even a Superticial knowledge of the economic 
ears can entertain such notions. The tariff had 
o do with them. 


In speaking of the panic of 1857 Mr. Taussig says: 


We may dispose at this point of a similar assertion occasionall 
made in relation to the crisis of 1857, that the tariff act of 1857 
caused or intensified It. The ori is also traceable probably to Carey. 
It appears in his writings and in those of his disciples. In fact, the 
crisis of 1857 was an unusually simple case of active speculation, over- 
trading, prie and 1 and it uires the exercise of great in- 
genulty connect it any way with tarif act. 

I believe that I am corroborated by all protectionists in the 
statement that the panic of 1873 was not produced by the tariff 
and that the depression that followed up to 1879 was not dne 
at least to the protective tariff then in existence, but he who at- 
tributes the crises of 1837, 1857, and 1893 to that source ought 
to admit that the one in 1873 came from the same source. It 
is true this would not serve the political purpose, as you can 
readily see, because the Republican party was then in absolute 
control of every branch of the Government. What, then, was 
the cause of the panic of 1873? The same general causes which 
resulted in the crises of 1837, 1857, and 1893. 

Much has been said about people having no employment after 
the panie of 1893 had begun. Reference is frequently made to 
Coxey’s army and the soup houses of that time. ‘These state- 
ments are usually made to deride Democracy, but not to fairly 
meet any political issue. 

Mr. Voltaire, in his writings nearly two hundred years ago, 
gives a vivid picture of the wild speculative craze prior to a 
panic, in which he speaks of John Law. He describes him as a 
gambler and a murderer who conceived the idea of a company 
which should pay in notes the debts of a state and shovid re- 
imburse himself by the profits. He established a bank in 1716, 
and then sold the stock on the theory that the new scheme 
would produce enormous profits. Riches came to his coffers, 
the notes circulated profusely, and he became the hero of busi- 
ness venture. He soon turned from Scotsman into Frenchman 
by naturalization, just as some of our captains of industry 
now become Englishmen. He changed from a Protestant to a 
Catholic, as one noted woman has recently done that she might 
be the Queen of Spain. He abandoned the life of adventure to 
be lord of most beautiful estates. His arrival in publie places 
was followed by dukes, peers, marshals, and bishops ready to 
pay him homage. This boom lasted about four years, and then 
change came, which Voltaire expressed in these words: 

Credit fell at once. Nothing could be seen but paper. An actual 
poverty began to succeed so great imaginary riches. 

Professor Nicholson further describes the panic of that time 
(a description not unlike that which might be made of the 


crises of 1837, 1857, 1873, and 1893 in this country) in the fol- 
lowing graphic way: 

y few weeks before the streets were crowded with throngs of 
speculation. 


t ob 

in July, about 15,000 ged 

bank. When tbe ke it was found that fifteen ns had been 
crushed to death trampled upon. This, dreadful as it is, perha 
hardly strikes the imagination with such horror as the discovery, in 
middle of December, of a house in which the husband had killed his 
wife and children and han himself through destitution, whilst in the 
very room was found, with two or three half pence, 200, livres of 
bank notes, which at one time would have been worth £10,000. 


I have elsewhere called attention to the anomalous conditions 
before a panic which are very graphically described by Mr. 
Horace White in 1876, in these words: 


severity 

resist them—the ae poor. 
follow: ng the 
or were those 
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Few 8 are aware how t an obstacle to human progress 
these oft-recurring shocks to ustry really are. We see great 
houses go down with a crash, but others come to take their g aces. 
We see multitudes of operatives thrown out of employment and sou 
kitchens established and charities set on foot to carry them thro 
the 5 s 5 What = not r is the pro they 

e sa were no away every few years 
through no fault of their own. ey, r 


In Johnson’s Encyclopædia may be found a portrayal in a 
few words of the inception and effect of commercial crises: 


First, we find a period of speculation, in which every business man 
strives to extend his operations. Prices are rising, 1 seems 
to be increasing, w. are high. and employment ay Then comes 
a shock to credit at some weak point in the industrial system; con- 
fidence is destroyed, prices begin to fall, business men contract their 
are reduced, and working time reduced still more. 

eneral adversity for merchants, capitalists, and laborers alike suc- 
ceeds the gene prosperity of the former period. 

The panic of 1837 affected both Great Britain and the United 
States. In so far as the causes were separate, the same Ency- 
clopmdia says of the United States: 

The financial causes were to be found in the unsound organization 
of banks in different of the country, not excluding the United 
States Bank itself. The industrial causes were to be found partly in 
the overproduction of cotton on a credit basis; partly in the system of 
internal improvements, which had locked up much capital in works 
which were not productive, some on account of their incompleteness, 
some on account of their inherent worthiessness. As long as the 
speculative fever lasted the unsound concerns were able to support one 
another, but with the failure of a few the whole commercial! fabric went 
to pieces. K 

The Bankers’ Magazine of November, 1857, in speaking of the 
panic of that year, says the causes which produced it were the 
same as those which resulted in the panic of 1837, viz: 

Overtrading, undue bank expansion, long credits, excessive importa- 
tions from Europe, and speculations in public lands. = 

In Hunt's Magazine of January, 1858, in speaking of the 
panic then spending its force, which was characterized as 
“ wholesale ruin đescended upon them with the rushing speed of 
a tornado,” is found this expression : 

What is this disaster which has come upon us, when our resources 
are so magnificent? Debt, not to foreign countries, but among ourselyes, 
not on t European account, but to one another. fi 

Mr. Grabill, in the American Magazine of Civies in 1896, said: 


The crisis of 1857 was similar to that of 1837, but more serious in 
Its effects; that credit was overabundant and loans to be had for the 
asking; senseless dealing in phantom real estate was repeated; that 
increased wealth had stimulated men to overdo all kinds of business. 
The panic was precipitated by the failure of the Ohio Life and Trust 
Company, which was quickly followed by numerous bank failures, : 


The panie of 1873 was thus forcefully depicted in the same 
magazine: 

Blind speculation again groped Into 9 1 — prices were once more 
fabulous and again the crash came. This time a Philadelphia banking 
house was the domino to start the line. The panie was alarmingly 
sudden and appalling in its effects. Soon again idieness populated 
the manufactories and hunger the market places. Stagnation and 
ruin were everywhere. 

The American Journal of Politics in 1894, in an article on 
the cause of panics, gave this explanation of the phenomenon: 

A tendency to inflate credit, a tendency to undue hopefulness, a ten- 
dency to reckless speculation, and a tendency to undue alarm when 
disaster is Imminent, . 


The panic of 1873 began with the failure of Jay Cooke & Co, 


operations, w: 


1906. 


on September 18, but its oncoming was described in an article 
in the Fortnightly Review in 1876 in these words: 

Phenomena antecedent to the crisis were the usual ones—a rise of 
prices, great prosperity, large profits, high wages and strikes for 
higher, crowded thoroughfares, large importations, a railway mania, 
expanded credits, overtrading, overbuilding, and high living. 

James H. Eckels, late Comptroller of the Currency, in discus- 
sing the relation of the money question to the panic of 1893 
and its effect upon the financial condition of the country in the 
North American Review, said: 

It would be unfair, however, to in its 1 5 | the present 
condition to a single cause. There must be taken into the account as 
the contributing elements, unwise ulation, t extravagan and 
the giving of unlimited credit to those en in purely speculative 
enterprises. 

From these expressions of the causes of the several crises of 
the past there can be no doubt that the same general conditions 
have prevailed prior to each period of depression; and while the 
aceentuating causes at the particular time may slightly vary, the 
distress and suffering of the people has been practically the 
same. It is also manifest that nearly every historical writer, in 
speaking of the causes of panic, does not even mention the tariff 
as an indirect or remote cause. In numerous instances, how- 
ever, specific statement is made that the tariff existing was not 
responsible for a given panic or crisis. 

Mr. Clay, the apostle of protection, in speaking of the tariff 
act of 1833, said in a speech delivered in the Senate in 1842: 

With regard to the operations of this act, it is a great mistake to 
say that any portion of the embarrassment of the country resulted 
from it, er causes have contributed to this result. 

John Sherman, in a speech made in this House in 1857 on the 
bill to reduce the Walker tariff of 1846, said: 

All parties agree to the absolute ee, of reducing the revenue. 
The danger arising from the accumulation the coin of the country in 
the subtreasury can not be overstated. ‘The reduction can only be made 
in one of two modes, either by enlarging the free list or by a reduction 
of the rates of duty. 

Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, in speaking of the merits 
of the same bill in the Senate, said of his State: 

Her merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, and business men in all 
the departments of a varied industry want action now, before the 
Thirty-fourth Congress passes away. They are for the reduction of 
the revenue to the actual wants of an economical administration of 
the Government. 

Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years of Congress, in speaking of 
the effect of the tariff of 1846, said: 

The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed for the time 
to be so entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased, 
not only among the people, but among the protective economists, and 
even among the manufacturers to a large extent. So general was this 
aequiescence that in 1856 a Ne tarif was not suggested or even 
hinted by any one of the three parties which presented Presidential 
candidates. 

There was a Democratic tariff in 1837 and 1857 and a Repub- 
lican tariff in 1873 and 1893. Some protectionists seek to 
charge the panic of 1893 to the Democracy and its ideas on the 
tariff, but no one can question the fact that the McKinley 
tariff remained as the law of the land for fifteen months after 
the panic had been upon the people and until its most dis- 
astrous effects in business failure had passed. I can not under- 
stand why the truth should not be frankly stated—that the 
tariff was not responsible for that panic. If Mr. Harrison had 
been elected in 1892, there would have been the panic of 1893, 
and if the Democracy had been victorious in 1872, there would 
have been the panic of 1873; the election of a Democratic 
President could not have prevented it. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Shaw, in his speech at 
St. Louis a few weeks ago, opening the campaign there, made 
this statement: 

Is there a farmer in Missouri with so poor a memory as to have for- 
gotten 1894, when we consumed 45 per cent less wheat per capita than 
we did in 1892? 

Thereby conveying the information, as it would seem, that 
there was wholesale starvation in, 1894. I am grateful that 
starvation has never come to this Republic; whether Democrats 
or Republicans were in control, whether protection for protec- 
tion's sake or tariff for revenue was the dominant policy, plenty 
has been found on which to subsist, and the gaunt specter of 
famine has not confronted the people. [Applause.] The Goy- 
ernment statistics show that in 1892 there were 612,000,000 
bushels of wheat produced, 226,000,000 bushels were exported, 
leaving for domestie consumption 868,000,000 bushels. If this 
had all been used by the people, it would have been nearly 6 
bushels for each person. But who would say that many bushels 
were actually consumed? In 1894, the date to which Mr. Saw 
refers, the same statistics show that there were produced ouly 
896,000,000 bushels of wheat, that there were exported 164, 
000,000 bushels, which left for home consumption 232,000,000 
bushels, or not quite 3} bushels per capita. This is correctly 
Btated to be nearly 45 per cent less than in 1892. But will any- 
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one contend that no more wheat was consumed in 189+ per 
capita than the 34 bushels? If Mr. Shaw did not mean to mis- 


lead; if he were concerned to tell the whole truth, why did he 
not explain that there was 45 per cent more wheat consumed in 
1896, as gathered from the same statistics, under the Wilson 
tariff than there was in 1894 under the McKinley tariff? Then, 
as if to clinch the story by the memory of the farmer, he stated: 

Is there a farmer in Missouri who does not feel the difference —5 


tween the 8 of more than 6 bushels per capita as 
33 bushels per capita during 18947 


As much as to say how grateful the people should feel since 
they have enough wheat to eat and to spare. How many can 
remember the hunger and scarcity of bread in 1901, when the 
per capita consumption of wheat was more than 2 bushels less 
than it was in 1899 and more than 60 per cent less than it was 
in the next year, 1902? Some one may say you are mistaken; 
1901 was a year of plenty. So It was; but by the same reason- 
ing and similar proof as Mr. Shaw uses I have proven it to be 
a year of famine and suffering for bread. 

Secretary Shaw said in his speech made at Youngstown, Ohio, 
last October, in addressing himself to the tariff: 

Never In recent years has there been a period of low tariff that has 
not resulted in less importations, nor a period of high tariff that has 
not resulted in large importations. 

Then later on he said: 

I expect to be called to account for these utterances and must there- 
fore furnish ‘the proof. 

For the four fiscal years prior to the operation of the Wilson-Gorman 
law we imported for consumption an average of $12.21 per capita. 

During the next four years we imported only 810.81 per capita, a 
loss of over $1 per capita. 

How unfair this comparison, because it includes a period of 
panic; but let us examine it and see what is really proven. 

The four years prior to the Wilson-Gorman law, with their 


imports per capita, were as follows: 
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These he classes as years of protection. They were under 
the McKinley tariff act, and instead of an increase in im- 
portations during that period there was actually a decrease of 
$3.97 per capita between 1891 and 1894, proving beyond ques- 
tion that his statement that high tariff brought large importa- 
tions is incorrect. 

Now, as to the other four years to which he refers, which 
covers the period of the operation of the Wilson-Gorman law 
and one year beyond it, the importations per capita were: 
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The Wilson-Gorman law went into effect August 28, 1894, an 
remained in force until the Dingley bill became a law—July 24, 
1897—or not quite three years, so that the figures of 1898 belong 
to the Dingley-law period. What do the figures from 1895 to 
1897 show? Do they sustain the contention of the Secretary 
that importations decreased during the period of the lower 
tariff? Certainly not; but plainly show the contrary. 

But this is drifting somewhat from our investigation. What 
of the crisis of 1893? Mr. Burron of Ohio, in his excellent work, 
“ Crises and Depressions,” says: 

The depression in arona commenced at the end of the year 1890, a 
survey of the situation affording strong arguments that it wes due in 
the United States at the same time, but, while the onward movement 
was checked, the actual crisis was postponed until 1893. 

For this he gave as the principal reasons an unusual demand 
in Europe for food supplies and the inflation of the currency 
produced by the issuance of silver certificates. 

In comparing the crises of 1873 and 1893 Mr. Burton said: 

In many respects the crisis of 1893 was followed by disasters more 
severe than that of 1873. There was a more rapid decline of imports, 
Perun of articles of luxury; there was a larger number of bank 

allures. The decrease in deposits and the withdrawal of money from 
circulation was continued for a longer time. But it can not be com- 
pared with that of 1873 in its Intensity or in its continuance. 

In the Republican Campaign Handbook of the year 1904, in 
speaking of the panic of 1873, it is said: 

In 1878 the mere failure of one great railroad system not 
pleted need not have brought a long period of depression. 
should have followed. It did not. 

Then, in undertaking to explain the causes of the panic, this 
language is found, the Democrats carried the House in. 1874 and 
1876, and their policies and the agitation of their theories “ de- 
pressed all business and destroyed trade,” and that “ the country 
has never known worse years than 1877 and 1878.“ What a 
strange suggestion. With a large majority in the Senate and 
General Grant as President, what should the Republican party 
fear? Why should they attempt at this late day to throw the 
responsibility on the Democratic party when they were wholly 
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responsible for the conditions then existing and for more than a 
year thereafter before an election in which the Democratic 
party gained only the lower House. Stranger still, in 1878 the 
Democracy secured a majority in both House and Senate, and 
in the next year, 1879, the depression passed away, confidence 
was restored, and prosperity resumed its sway. [Applause.] 

I submit herewith a table showing the imports and exports 
and the amount involved in the failures for the years from 
1875 to 1880, both inclusive. 


Year. 


From this table it may be observed that exports greatly in- 
creased from the time the Democracy gained control of the 
House, and was greatest when they contrglled both Houses; 
that imports were nearly one hundred millions greater than they 
were in 1875, the first year the Democrats had supremacy in 
the House; that the commercial failures decreased in their ag- 
gregate from $201,000,000 in 1875 to $66,000,000 in 1880, and 
its greatest reduction was in the years when the Democracy 
was in charge of both branches of Congress. [Applause.] 
These tables plainly show that there is no ground whatever for 
the implication that the e was chargeable with the 
depression from 1873 to 1878. Any candid man ought to con- 
cede the truth at once, that neither the Democrats nor the Re- 
publicans are wholly responsible for that crisis. But if panics 
are to be chargeable to political parties, then the one of 1873 
should be charged to the Republicans. If the Democrats are 
charged with the panic of 1873, then, with the same parity of 
reasoning, there can be no way for the Republican party to 
escape responsibility for the panic of 1893, for it captured 
both the House and the Senate by an overwhelming vote in 
1894, and has been in power ever since. [Applause.] Not only 
did the Republican party have both Houses, but the tariff in 
existence up to August, 1894, was of its own making. These 
facts demonstrate the truth that the nearer the country has 
come to the acceptance of Democratie teaching the better has 
been its condition. [Applause.] 

The Republican Handbook of 1904 and campaign orators of 
the Republican party generally claim as years of Democratic 
tariff the following periods, from 1790 to 1812, 1817 to 1824, 
1834 to 1842, 1846 to 1861, 1895 to 1897, and claim the remaining 
years as high-tariff periods. It is more in accordance with the 
truth of history to say that Democracy was responsible for the 
tariff policy prior to 1860 and the Republican party subsequent 
thereto. But for the purpose of gaining information on this 
point let us make inquiry as to the conditions at these several 
periods. I also ask you to remember the solemn declaration of 
the last Republican national platform, “A Democratic tariff has 
always been followed by business adversity, a Republican tariff 
by business prosperity.” [Applause.] 

The population from 1790 to 1810 increased from 3,900,000 to 
7,240,000, but it may be said that business adversity would not 
deter the immigrant. The wealth during that period increased 
from $620,000,000 to $1,100,000,000. Does such an increase indi- 
eate a continuous period of adversity? The debt of the United 
States decreased from seventy-five and a half millions in 1791 
to forty-five millions in 1812. Is this evidence of twenty years of 
decline? The money in circulation increased from twenty-six 
and a half millions in 1800 to fifty-five millions in 1810. Does that 
corroborate the Republican contention? The imports and ex- 
ports, showing the trade with the world, increased from forty- 
three millions in 1790 to one hundred and fifty-two millions in 
1810. The revenues of the Government increased from four and 
two-fifths millions in 1790 to nine and two-fifths millions in 1810. 
Why should any man who has regard for the truth of history 
intimate that these twenty years of our Republic were not 
crowned with absolute success? Think of the magnificent 
growth of the young Republic in everything that made for its 
greatness. Are there any twenty years more marvelous in their 
achieyement than these? Burdened with debt and with less 
than $160 per capita in property, they began their triumphant 
march to business prosperity. 

In the next decade there came the war of 1812 and with it 
the necessary war taxes, which were removed in 1816. This 
period is in no sense a protection era. It was necessary to raise 
the customs duty to meet the exigencies of war, and the Demo- 
cratic party, true to its teachings, increased tax burdens because 
it was necessary to meet the extraordinary demands of the 


time. The Democratic party has always taught that it was the 
duty of the Government to meet its legitimate expenses. The 
war of 1812, with its destruction and discouragement, followed 
by a financial depression, had come in that period. But the 
population increased nearly two and a half millions, the wealth 
of the people four hundred millions, imports and exports were 
about the same at the end of the period as at the beginning, 
money in circulation increased $12,000,000, agricultural products 
increased from thirty-three and a half millions to forty-one and 
a half millions in yalue. Manufacture held its own, while cotton 
increased its product from 340,000 bales to 600,000 bales. Is 
this not a remarkable showing of recuperation? Would anyone 
say that the victorious party in the war of 1812, with the 
Capitol burned, the White House captured, and the country dey- 
astated by a foreign foe, that could in less than a decade re- 
coup its losse3, regain its strength, and triumph over adverse 
conditions is a party of adversity or its tariff system a failure? 
[ Applause. ] 

In the period from 1820 to 1830 there were four years of low 
tariff and six years of higher tariff. These latter years are 
claimed as years of great protection. The exports and imports 
were one hundred and forty-five millions in 1820, one hundred 
and forty-one millions in 1824, one hundred and thirty-five mil- 
lions in 1830. The population for the ten years increased 
2,200,000, the money in circulation was twenty millions more, 
the customs receipts were greater by seven millions, the agri- 
cultural products increased five and a half millions, and manu- 
factures ten and a half millions. The wealth in 1830 was two 
and three-quarters billions, an increase of 40 per cent in the 
decade, and the national debt was reduced nearly one-half. 
This makes a grand showing, not equal to the first period of 
twenty years, but an advance in population and national wealth 
that is gratifying. 

In the next census period came the commercial crisis of 1837. 
The customs duties were made lower in 1833, but the years 
following up to the panie were fraught with buoyant hopes and 
unexampled prosperity. The statement for the decade is espe- 
cially encouraging. The population increased 40 per cent, im- 
ports and exports from one hundred and thirty-five millions to 
two hundred and twenty-two millions, the money in circulation 
increased from eighty-seven and a half to one hundred and 
eighty-six and a half millions, the wealth increased over one 
billion one hundred and fifty millions, bank deposits more than 
doubled, agricultural products doubled in value, and manufac- 
tures increased 70 per cent. This details a record of advance- 
ment that one could hardly expect unless he was entirely 
familiar with the history of those times. 

In the next census period occurred the Mexican war. It was 
a low-tariff period, excepting from 1842 to 1846. This decade 
made astonishing progress. Population increased 36 per cent; 
wealth, 80 per cent; money in circulation, 50 per cent; money 
on deposit in banks, 200 per cent; receipts from customs duties, 
more than 100 per cent; imports and exports, 44 per cent; man- 
ufacture of iron, 150 per cent, and agricultural products, more 
than $16,000,000. This is a growth that no one could have 
anticipated. A progress not surpassed in any decade, excepting 
the one following. The growing Republic had rapidly gained 
rank among the older nations, and at 60 years of age did one- 
thirteenth of the commerce of the world. [Applause.] 

The last decade of Democratic supremacy was from 1850 to 
1860. There was an increase of population of 35 per cent. This 
is a larger per cent of growth than in any subsequent decade. 
It increased in wealth from $7,000,136,000 to $16,160,000,000, 
which was more than 25 per cent greater increase than in any 
ten-year period since that time. The circulating medium in- 
creased 15 per cent. Bank deposits increased 215 per cent, far 
more than the increase of any subsequent ten-year period. 
Farms and farm property doubled in value. 

In no decade since have they increased 40 per cent. Manu- 
factures increased 85 per cent in their values, a development 
not equaled since excepting between 1860 and 1870. The im- 
ports and exports increased 118 per cent, a growth in trade 
not even rivaled since except between 1870 and 1880, and in 
that period there was 36 per cent less increase. A careful ex- 
amination of the foregoing facts shows clearly that there was 
greatest progress in material development during the period of 
lowest tariff. History shows that Democratic supremacy has 
meant better times and contradicts the statement so recklessly 
made that Democracy and panic are synonymous terms. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It is charged by some that under low tariff there are low 
prices to the producer, and that the farmer’s success depends 
upon the carrying out of protective policy. I have made ex- 
amination of this situation, and the statistics show that the 
producer in the United States had better prices under Demo- 


craic control than at other times. I submit here a table giving 
the average price of wheat during each tariff period as illus- 
trative of the price conditions at each period, commencing 


with the year 1817, which is the earliest information I can 
obtain: 

Per bushel. 
1817-1823 (low taric) .nrna 81.32 
FTE T A T T o OSSE oe 
SEUL-ARAL (Chow Rai as a ee 
1842-1845 (high tarif). . 96 
1840-1800 (low — 1.25 
1861-1904 (bigh tarif)... 94 


From the Statistical Abstract and Report of the Labor Burea 
it is shown that the wages of labor increased 13 per cent from 
1896 to 1904, and that the articles of necessary daily consump- 
tion have increased 40 per cent in that period, and that for 
every $74 in 1896 it is now necessary to have $104 to pay for 
the same articles of necessary consumption. This statement 
plainly shows why labor should be concerned for better con- 
ditions and why it is so restive at the present time. . 

As bearing on the question of the effect of the election of Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892, I submit the statement of R. G. Dun & Co., 
in their Weekly Review of Trade, on December 31, 1892: 


The most prosperous years every known in business ‘closes to-day, 
but with strongly favorable indications for the future. 


The record of commercial failures shows that there were not 
so many failures in the first quarter of 1893 as there were in 
the corresponding period of 1892, so that up to April of 1893 
there was nothing to show disturbance. In May the cloudburst 
of panic came. Between April 1, 1893, and July 1, 1894, under 
the McKinley tariff, the aggregate failures was three hundred 
and one millions, while in the fifteen months from October 1, 
1894, to January 1, 1896, under the Wilson tariff, the amount 
of failures was $215,000,000, not so much by $85,000,000 as 
in the last-named period. 

Many persons seem to have forgotten that the failures from 1890 
to 1893, inclusive, under the McKinley tariff, were more than one 
hundred millions more than from 1894 to 1897, under the Wilson 
tariff. They were eight hundred and forty millions under the 
McKinley tariff and seven hundred and twenty-five millions from 
1894 to 1897. Protectionists have referred in derision to the 
Wilson-Gorman law; but in the three years of its operation it 
produced in revenue within twenty-five millions as much as was 
produced in the last three years of the McKinley tariff, notwith- 
standing the financial depression, and if the income tax had not 
been declared unconstitutional there would have been a surplus 
of revenue each year. 

In this connection, although not bearing directly on this sub- 
ject, I wish to call attention to some interesting history. Nearly 
everyone who remembers the campaign of 1896 and the burden 
of Republican speeches at that time will recall that a strong 
plea was made for the life insurance companies by nearly every- 
one who spoke. A pitiful story was told of the hardships that 
would accrue to the widow and orphan from a depreciation of 
the dollar in the payment of losses. The Republican Campaign 
Yearbook of that year gave the authority on which these state- 
ments were based: 

“The vast sums that the F aeria ri of life insurance have loaned, 
through the cooperation of their agents, range À the officers who repre- 
sent the various companies throughout the United States, constitute 
them a money-lending class. There are 1,496,356 life insurance poli- 
cies outstanding. A great many people have more than one policy, so 
that it is probable that the number of this class would be somewhere 
about 1,200,000. But each policy represents a debt to be scaled, and 
can be viewed in that line. Some rich men carry a good deal of life 
insurance; but the vast mass of the insurers are men of ordinary 
means who thus provide an assurance for their families. The total 
savings of this form in reserve and surplus as to policies is $1,156,- 
061,796. The face of the policies is far more, but the average sa 
on each policy is $722.65. And because the people have saved 8 
sum, a little each year through many years, the grea Uver idea 
proposes to punish them by taking away about $386 from each average 
ee account of the wickedness of belonging to the money-lending 

In the light of that history it is Interesting now to examine 
the details of the Armstrong report in New York, and to learn 
of the liberal contributions that were made by the life insurance 
companies at that time to the Republican campaign fund. [Ap- 
plause.] This seems to be the starting point of their active con- 
nection with national politics. [Applause.] The average cam- 
paign orator did not know in 1896 that his own party at that 
time was accepting from the ifsurance companies the hard- 
earned premiums of the peor policy owner to corrupt and de- 
bauch the American yoter. [Applause.] I have little doubt 
that if the insurance companies had kept out of politics Mr. 
Bryan would have been elected in 1896—a change of less than 
20,000 votes at the right places would have elected him. But 
the Democratic party may well congratulate itself to-day that it 
Uns received no part of this corruption fund. [Applause.] The 
American people have no way of ascertaining what immunity 
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was offered them for the betrayal of their trust in campaign 
contributions. But with a Cabinet officer at the head of the 
Republican national committee, receiving this fund and dis- 
tributing it, is it any wonder that the President has ceased talk- 
ing of publicity of campaign receipts and expenses? [Applause.] 

It will not be forgotten how boldly and vigorously President 
Roosevelt a few days before last election denied the charge 
made by Mr. Parker that the great corporations were con- 
tributing largely to the Republican campaign fund. What 
must have been his chagrin when the proof of Mr. Parker's 
statement was disclosed through the investigations of the 
insurance companies made within the last year. In his first 
outburst of condemnation he is reported to have said that 
every dollar contributed to the campaign fund must be paid 
back to the insurance companies; but this has not been done, 
and the President has long since ceased to discuss the question. 
How much the world owes to the Armstrong committee for its 
untiring effort in investigating no man can tell. How much 
real good has come from the efforts of the governor of Mis- 
souri and the Hon. W. D. Vandiver insurance commission and 
their bold stand in trying to protect the public of that State 
against the reckless waste and robbery of the accrued earnings 
of the policy holders will never be revealed; but, as a result of 
it, presidents and directors of companies, proven to be re- 


-sponsible for this wrongdoing, have resigned, money has been 


refunded, and general revision of the business methods has 
been effected. How quickly the insurance companies demanded 
national regulation and control of their business. How natural 
this seems to be. ‘Should they feel otherwise than secure in the 
hands of those who have been the beneficiaries of their wrong- 
doing? [Applause.] 

We are expected to meet the issues of to-day. Past political 
policy will not satisfy the people. They are concerned about 
the present environment. The farmers, who in 1860 had one- 
half the wealth of the country, have less than one-quarter now. 
They are diligently inquiring why they have not kept pace with 
the progress of the country. The laborer is looking into labor 
conditions and demands that he shall have fair distribution of 
the profit of his toil. On every hand there is distrust. The Re- 
publican party need not think it can ‘always belittle Democracy, 
stand pat for moneyed interests and triumph. The people will 
see the false pretenses of men high in place and put others in 
their stead who will carry out their wishes. The time is past, 
in my judgment, when one man can hide behind a political boss, 
spurn and disregard the will of the people in doing so, and then 
expect vindication at the hands of the people for his perfidy. 
The American people believe in political parties, they are parti- 
sans themselyes, they commend party loyalty, but they despise 
the man who will give up his conviction of duty and sacrifice 
conscience simply to satisfy some man who temporarily ‘swings 
the gavel of authority. 

I have endeavored to show that the Democratic party has a 
record of achievement and ‘progress which should gratify the 
heart of every American, and that no man need turn from the 
page of its history with bowed head. It has made mistakes, it 
may be. What earthly organization has not? It has been the 
minority party almost continuously for forty-five years. A 
party of negation in that time, because it has not had the 
privilege of directing legislation. It is scoffed at by some, 
derided by others, sympathized with sometimes, but it is here 
to remain. Whether the Sixtieth Congress is Democratic or 
Republican, it is safe to say that many seats will be regained by 
the Democrats; and whether the next Presidential candidate 
shall be Mr. Bryan or some other good Democrat, Republican 
leaders may need to demand again the assistance of the in- 
surance companies, manufacturing and trust magnates, in order 
to keep the people from asserting their honest conviction at the 
polls. [Applause.] 

In these days of greed and corruption how appropriate are 
the words of Mr. Lincoln, uttered at the close of the civil war: 

Les, we congratulate ourselves that this cruel war is nearing to 
a close. But I see in the near future a crisis arising that unnerves me 
and causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. As a result 
of the war corporations have been enthroned, an era of corruption in 
high places will follow, and the money power of the country will en- 


deavor to pams its reign by working upon the prejudices of the 
poopie —.— all wealth is aggregated in a few hands and the Republic 
estroy 


I feel at this moment more anxiety for the safety of my country 
than ever before. 

How necessary that every man look to the Government of 
his country; how important that partisan rancor and individual 
ambition should be supplanted by true statesmanship; that 
graft and wrong-doing should give way to righteousness and 
patriotism, and that the flag of our country should continue to 
be the emblem of genuine liberty and the token of all that is 


was promised the insurance companies, nor what inducement | best and purest in government. [Lond applause.] 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, the wise business man at 
the end of the year or on the completion of an enterprise stops 
and takes account of stock and considers results. It seems 
to me not unwise during the last days of this session to pause 
a moment and review the record of what has been done. 

This I believe will be recorded as one of the most important 
sessions, measured by real benefit to all of the people, that has 
ever been held by the American Congress. It has not only en- 
acted wise and beneficial legislation, but it has established 
principles of great and lasting importance. [Applause.] 

The Government has been Republican in all of its branches. 
That party must stand and answer for whatever of good or bad 
has been accomplished. The minority in Congress may claim 
credit if it chooses for helping or hindering; but the majority 
has been sufficient to accomplish what has been done, and 
every great law has been enacted by votes enough in number 
to have carried the measure had every Democrat in each House 
voted against it. 

It is due the minority to say it has demonstrated unusual and 
unexpected statesmanship and patriotism by going with the ma- 
jority and making some of the votes unanimous, but the result 
would have been the same had it seen fit to do otherwise. 

When the Fifty-ninth Congress assembled in December, 1905, 
it was presented with some of the most important problems ever 
offered to the National Legislature. 

The Panama Canal, the largest enterprise in the world’s his- 
tory, had been determined upon, but the organization of the 
ways and means for its construction had not been accomplished. 
This stupendous undertaking had no precedent in history upon 
which the Administration could rely for guidance. The great 
problems of sanitation, labor, and type of canal were not solved 
when this Congress convened. The President and the Fifty- 
ninth Congress have solyed them now, and the canal is an as- 
sured fact and already under construction. The expenses to 
date have been paid, and provisions have been made for the 
ensuing year. The money will be expended under laws in- 
suring honesty and economy. 

Responding to its duty to promote the general welfare, the 
Congress under authority of the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution has established by enactment into law the great and 
all-important principle that public service corporations are 
corporations for public service, and while sanely and wisely 
recognizing the necessity of these organizations and the im- 
portance of their success, it has served notice upon greedy, 
avaricious, and unconscionable corporate wealth and power that 
this is to be a government of law and order, administered for 
the benefit of all the people. [Applause.] 

The bill will, in my judgment, secure to a large degree equal- 
ity and justice to all. 

Do not understand me as saying that the measure will be all 
that some of its advocates desire or think. But so great and 
important is the subject, so complex in its nature, and so great 
a departure in many respects from past methods that it is best 
to administer the law as enacted, in order to determine what, if 
any, change shall be made hereafter. 

Conceded evils of transportation have existed for many years. 
Other Congresses, Democratic and Republican, have had oppor- 
tunities to deal with them. Several Congresses have passed 
laws regulating carriers, all of which were beneficial, but none 
of them sufficient to meet the crying needs of the present. 
It became the privilege of certain Republicans of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress to press the proposition for regulating inter- 
state carriers upon the Committee of Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce until that committee was a unit for it. The Presi- 
dent, at the beginning of the third session of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, advocated the legislation. A bill was prepared and 
passed a Republican House. It failed of consideration by the 
Senate. The Fifty-ninth Congress, overwhelmingly Republican, 
prepar ed through its committee another bill, more far-reaching 
in its provisions than its predecessor, and this has become to 
all intents the law of the land. [Applause.] 

The Sherman antitrust law, a Republican measure, has been 
enforced by a Republican Executive until illegal combinations 
are in great fear and trembling, while some of their constitu- 
ents are either on the road to the penitentiary or hiding from 
the officers of justice. Under the leadership of an incorrupti- 
ble, fearless, and patriotic Republican President, supported by 
an equally patriotic Republican Congress, a campaign has been 
made against fraud and corruption in what hitherto has been 
ealled “ high places,” which has given hope and courage to hon- 
est men and placed the crown of honor where it belongs, upon 
the brow of true American manhood. [Applause.] 

Corruption and fraud have been vo more prevalent during 
the last few years than they have been for many years there- 
tofore. Indeed, I believe they have been less. The world has 
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been growing better in spite of all the yellow fellows to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. [Applause.] One of the best indications 
of improvement is the fact that the criminal is no longer respect- 
able, whether he steals millions or dimes; whether he corners 
money or directs a mob; whether he sells tainted meats or gives 
rebates; whether he misappropriates public funds or filches from 
the individual; whether he be corrupt Senator or defaulting 
clerk, he is amenable to the law and is brought to justice and 
branded with his crime. Never in all United States history 
was the public service cleaner or of a higher standard than 
now, and this largely because of the awakening of the public 
conscience to the full realization of the necessity for cleaner 
public life. [Applause.] 

This Administration has not only been fearless in its work 
and high in its ideals, but it has added to the general pros- 
perity of the people, until this day is bigger and brighter and 
more glorious in prospect than any other in the world’s his- 
tory. [Applause.] 

The work of the present is only limited by the power with 
which to do it, and this session of Congress has placed within 
the reach of enterprise a new force. It has handed over to the 
farmer and the small manufacturer denatured alcohol, and they 
can use it to perform their work. I am not intoxicated with 
the illusion of all the benefits which some enthusiasts claim 
for this new force, but I do believe it will unlock the jaws 
of the Standard Oil monopoly and relieve industry from its 
throttling grip. Alcohol sleeps in the refuse of a thousand 
products, which at present but contaminates the air. The 
farmer and manufacturer may now awaken the giant, harness it 
to their machinery, and compel it to serve them. [Applause.] 

But these are not all, The House has passed bills in refer- 
ence to immigration and naturalization. Our country has 
opened its arms in welcome to the worthy of all nations, but 
into them have rushed some from across the waters who never 
can be, and never expect to be, true citizens of the United 
States. They become the willing tools of designing and cor- 
rupt politicians and menace the high standard of American citi- 
zenship. This is a country for which hundreds of thousands 
of patriotic citizens have died. It should be kept for those 
only, of whatever race or color, who are willing to become 
wedded to it so long as life shall last and, forsaking all others, 
shall live and, if need be, die for it. [Applause.] 

We are to have a uniform naturalization law, and only those 
shall be trusted with the sacred rights of citizenship who have 
proven themselves worthy of it. The wicked, depraved, and 
dependent, “who have left their country for their country’s 
good,” must be denied an entrance to a land already burdened 
by too many of their ilk. 

For years fruitless attempts have been made in the American 
Congress to curb the selfish and vicious practices of manufac- 
turers and yenders of unwholesome and deleterious foods and 
drugs. This Congress has enacted a law which I verily believe 
will contribute more to health and happiness than any other 
act within the last quarter of a century. The nostrum con- 
cocter may see his nefarious business yanish, but health will 
increase, and the people will be stronger in body and purse. The 
manufacturer of unwholesome food products may be denied his 
accustomed dividend, but legitimate business will flourish more 
abundantly, and the people will call their lawmakers blesseil. 

A new star has been added to Old Glory and its light will 
shed an increased luster upon the Republic. Oklahoma has per- 
haps waited long, but her admission at the end of this session 
has not delayed her entrance into the sisterhood of States. 
She could not have taken her place any sooner had the act of 
admissfon passed last December. She will assume all of the re- 
sponsibilities and receive all of the blessings of statehood, but 
she is well prepared, and the Sixtieth Congress will warmly wel- 
come her Senators and Representatives, for they will be wise 
and patriotic Americans, eminently fitted to aid in shaping the 
destiny of our common country. [Applause.] 

I have not mentioned all that has been done by this Repub- 
lican Administration. Time forbids that I should do so. I 
can not tell in detail all of the acts of wisdom and economy 
which have characterized the proceedings of the last seven 
months. I am profoundly thankful that I have been permitted 
to perform my humble part in that splendid work. What has 
been written has been written, and all of the frantic efforts of 
men hungry for place and power to belittle or appropriate it 
will come to naught. 

Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States, needs 
no encomium from me. He has already ‘written his name 
high upon that illustrious roll of fame, along with those of 
Washington and Lincoln. Washington established the Re- 
public; Lincoln preserved it; Roosevelt has dedicated it anew 
to the cause of justice and equality. [Applause.] The first 
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two escaped not the calumniator and detractor. No man who 
has been strong and courageous for the right ever did, but the 
people, they who make the republics, have crowned him bene- 
factor. Some there haye been who haye sought to belittle 
our great President, and have been audacious enough to attack 
him, but they only bear scars, and 80,000,000 American people 
have awarded him the victory. He at times may have been 
impulsive, but the impulse was born of love for the people; 
he has been strenuous, but the exigencies of the times have 
demanded it, and it has been the strenuosity of public service. 
He has done things, and who is there so reckless as to rise 
here or elsewhere and condemn what he has accomplished? 
“By his fruits ye shall know him.” 

I can not close without paying my humble yet sincere tribute 
of respect and esteem to that distinguished Republican states- 
man and patriot, the Speaker of this House. [Applause.] He 
has not only presided with impartial ability over the Congress, 
but he has been wise in counsel, profound in statesmanship, and 
is devotedly loved by every Member of this body. Arduous and 
sometimes difficult and exacting duties have not disturbed his 
mental or physical powers, and he stands to-day younger than 
the youngest and stronger than the strongest, “The noblest 
Roman of us all.” Wise, just, and experienced, he has no su- 
perior in the minds of those who know him. That God may 
fulfill the promise of many more years of exalted service to his 
country is the devout prayer of the American people for JOSEPH 
G. Cannon. [Applause.] 

The country, listening to the sweet music of humming spindles 
and revolving wheels, gazing on the happy and contented faces 
of its prosperous people, will recall that all of its prosperity dur- 
ing the last forty years has been under a Republican admin- 
istration, and that all of its financial, industrial, and commer- 
cial distress and suffering have been under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, and with these memories fresh in mind it will 
say to the Republican party, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, continue ye in power.” [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, we ‘will not take time for 
further general debate on this side, and I ask that the Clerk 
begin the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

Payment to Germany: To pay to Germany the moiety of the United 
States of $40,000, In full settlement of the German claims for losses 
incurred in connection with the disturbances in Samoa in 1899, under 
the convention between the United States, Germany, and Great Britain 
of November 7, 1899, as set forth in Senate Document No. 85 of the 
present session, $20,000. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that section that it is contrary to existing law, that it 
has never been audited by the proper official in the Treasury 
Department, and that the claim has never been properly adjudi- 
cated. It is unauthorized by existing law and never adjudicated 
properly. 

The facts about that claim are these: During the disturbance 
in Samoa in 1898 and 1899 certain property of certain citizens 
was damaged. Great Britain, the United States, and Germany 
entered into a treaty providing that the question of damages, 
whether or not there were any damages, and the amount of the 
damage, if there was any, should be left to an arbitrator. That 
treaty was signed the Tth of November, 1899. The treaty pro- 
vided, in substance, that King Oscar of Norway and Sweden 
should act as arbitrator and pass on the question as to whether 
any damage had been done, and, if any damage was done, the 
extent of that damage. Now, in accordance with that conyention 
or treat 

Mr. LITTAUER. Does the gentleman admit that this is an 
award under à treaty entered into by this Government? 

Mr. WEBB. In part; but the gentleman was not authorized 
by the treaty and the action of the arbitrator to insert the 
$20,000 in this bill. Now, I was about to get to the point when 
the gentleman interrupted me. Under that treaty, which, of 
course, is the highest law we have, King Oscar held an arbitra- 
tor's court, with himself as arbitrator. After hearing documen- 
tary and other evidence, he decided that the military action in 
question—to wit, the bringing back of the Malietoans and the dis- 
tribution to them of arms and ammunition, the bombardment, the 
military operations on shore, and the stopping of the street traf- 
fic—could not be considered as having been warranted, and that 
therefore His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the United 
States Government were responsible under the convention of the 
Tth of November, 1899, for losses caused by said military actions, 
and there was reserved for future decision by him the question 
as to the extent to which the two Governments, or each of them, 
might be considered responsible. In other words, King Oscar, 
the arbitrator, found in his court, as arbitrator under this 
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treaty, that whatever damage there was, the United States and 
Great Britain are responsible for it. Then he adjourned his 
court, and has never found what amount of damage was done. 
While his court was adjourned, and it never has been recon- 
yened, the United States Government upon its own initiative— 
I suppose by the Secretary of State—and the British Govern- 
ment concluded they would see if they could not settle this 
matter. The United States Government appointed a man named 
Crane and the British Government a man named Richards as 
agents. I believe it was said it was with the consent of King 
Oscar. That is as far as it goes. Those two agents went into 
the matter of the extent of this damage. One hundred and 
eleven thousand dollars’ worth of. claims from sixty-four 
claimants were filed before these agents. They were ready 
to agree that the United States and Great Britain were 
responsible for $42,000 damages, but the United States Goy- 
ernment, by its agent—I suppose the Secretary of State— 
said “No; we will not pay $42,000; we can cut it down to an 
amount less than that, because there are a good many claims 
that are going to be put in here of doubtful merit.” And they 
set to work negotiating with Germany, and finally got Germany 
to agree to accept $40,000, Great Britain to pay half of it and 
the United States to pay half. 

Now, that was not the action of King Oscar the arbitrator. 
It was not even the action of the two agents agreed upon, but it 
was the action of the Secretary of State of the United States and 
some like agent of Great Britain. These are the facts, as I 
have gathered them from the communication of Mr. Root, Sec- 
retary of State, sent to this committee, and upon that executive 
communication this committee inserts in this bill $20,000 to pay 
half of that claim. It has no other basis than the recommenda- 
tion or the agreement by the Secretary of State. I have stated 
the facts. It can be clearly seen that this claim has never been 
adjudicated by King Oscar, who was the arbitrator to settle 
that question. It has never been adjudicated even by the two 
agents who Mr. Root says were appointed for that purpose. It 
has been agreed upon by the executive department of this Gov- 
ernment along with the executive department of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. It is therefore not in accordance with 
existing law, and it is not in accordance with this treaty. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May I ask the gentleman whether he 
knows if King Osear confirmed this judgment and agreed to it, 
after it was made and agreed to by the Secretary of State and 
the English agent? 

Mr. WEBB. I am glad the gentleman asked that question, 
Mr. Chairman. There is no record of such confirmation. If 
there were, it might be construed into a judicial act of that ar- 
bitrator, but as far as I know there is no record of that kind 
that can be found, and the arbitrator never ratified $40,000 as 
the amount due. It certainly is not communicated here by Mr. 
Root, the Secretary of State. I have given all the facts that 
Mr. Root communicated to this House. If King Oscar had rat- 
ified the agreement of these two agents and had later ratified 
the act of the Secretary of State and the similar agent of the 
British Government, then it could be construed into his judg- 
ment as if it were the judgment of a court of claims. But there 
is no such ratification on record, and therefore it is not an adju- 
dicated claim under existing law and is not therefore authorized 
by existing law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If I am not mistaken, the House on the 
5th of this month, under suspension of the rules, passed a bill 
containing this very identical item with some others, called up 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Watpo]. That bill was 
passed. It has gone to the Senate. It provides for the pay- 
ment of this identical claim of $20,000. I made the point of or- 
der that it was a private bill, but the Speaker overruled me, 
holding there were three items present in the nature of public 
claims, and that therefore the bill was entitled to be brought up 
under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. WEBB. Then, that is an additional reason why it should 
not go in this bill. If it has already been carried in some other 
appropriation bill, it ought not to be here, and it ought not to be 
here, because it is not authorized by existing law. There is a 
department of the Government which audits such claims, and my 
further contention is that it has never been audited by a proper 
official of the Treasury Department, and if it had been it would 
not be a proper charge to go in this bill, because it is contrary 
to existing law. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, this item is before the 
House as the result of a treaty entered into November 7, 1899. 
It is recommended for consideration by the Secretary of State 
as the result of that treaty. His communication to Congress 
states that it now remains for Congress but to appropriate 
$20,000 to enable this Government to discharge its conventional 
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obligations. The amount of this claim was settled by an agree- 
ment entered into between the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain, acting in concert, with the Government of 
Germany, and the sum of $40,000 was the result of that agree- 
ment. The conyention originally entered into referred the mat- 
ter for arbitration to the King of Sweden, who sums up his de- 
cision as follows: 

We are of the opinion that the military action in question—viz, bringing 


bock the Mallitioans, the distribution to them of arms and ammunition, 
the bombardment, the milita 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman from New York 
rermit me to ask a question? I understand the claims that 
are in order under this deficiency bill are judgments and 
audited accounts. Of course this is not a judgment. Now, I 
want to ask the gentleman if he considers the submission of this 
claim to the King of Sweden and his finding on the matter an 
auditing of this account? 

Mr. LITTAUER. It would appear to me that, after we had 
entered into a convention authorized by law, and the result of 
that convention is a determination by an arbitrator, the award 
is a proper item for an appropriation bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Do you consider that a proper audited 
account? 

Mr. LITTAUER. It is such an auditing as makes it, under 
the rules, proper to be included in this bill. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a few 
observations upon the point of order that has been raised by 
my friend from North Carolina, and I believe that I can make 
it perfectly plain that the item is properly in this appropriation 
bill—that is, no rule of the House is violated by embodying 
it in this bill. The point of order made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Wess] might be, and for the purposes of 
my argument will be, divided into two parts. First, that the 
item is not authorized by law; second, that it has not been 
properly audited. I contend that it is clearly authorized by 
the highest law and that it has been audited in accordance 
with the terms of the law as it has been made by the law- 
making power. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is a fact admitted 
by the gentleman who raises the point of order that the con- 
vention or treaty entered into between these powers authorized 
His Majesty King Oscar of Sweden and Norway to determine 
the liability of the United States and Great Britain on account 
of what was termed unwarranted military actions in Samoa 
at certain periods. Now, under this treaty, submitted to the 
Senate of the United States and ratified by that body, thereby 
becoming the highest law or the supreme law of the land, as 
I believe the Constitution terms it, King Oscar, who was by 
the treaty agreed upon to pass on the issue, under the terms 
of the convention, declared there was a liability against our 
Government and Great Britain because of the military action 
they had taken. This unquestionably fixed our liability, be- 
cause under the treaty King Oscar was authorized by the 
treaty to say whether we were liable. Now the only question 
remaining is whether this claim or liability has been properly 
audited or not. There can be no question about that, because 
under the same supreme law of the land—the treaty or con- 
vention to which I have alluded—Oscar of Sweden was named 
as the person who was to determine what extent either Goy- 
ernment was bound, or, in other words, was to also audit this 
claim. No one will deny that the Congress of the United States 
can by law properly enacted direct any officer of the Govern- 
ment or any other person it may see fit to select to audit an 
account. No lawyer will controvert this proposition. Under 
the terms of this treaty, which we all admit is the supreme 
law of the land, His Majesty King Oscar was seclected us the 
person to audit this claim. King Oscar first determined the 
liability of the Government, and then through fiscal agents 
selected by the parties at interest to ascertain the amount of 
the liability, whose selection was ratified in advance of their 
action by King Oscar, audited this claim as directed by law. 
I will read to you from the report: 

The question as to the extent to which the two Governments, or each 
of them, may be considered responsible for such losses was reserved by 
His Majesty for a future decision. Subsequently the three Governments, 
with the consent of the arbitrator, came to an arrangement whereby the 
claims under the arbitration were to be investigated by United States 
and British agents to be appointed for the purpose. 

Note the language—* With the consent of the arbitrator, came 
to an arrangement,” etc. Hence, you see, these Governments, 
“with the consent of the arbitrator, came to an arrangement” 
whereby the claims under the arbitration were to be investi- 
gated by the United States and British agents appointed for the 
purpose. These agents were appointed, their appointment and 


action in ascertaining the extent of this liability approved in 
advance by Auditor Oscar, and thus the claim is here, author- 
ized by law, and properly audited by the person authorized by 
the law to audit same. Mr. Chairman, I contend that this item 
in this bill is not authorized only by law, but the claim upon 
which it is based has been audited by the very person directed 
by the law to audit it. A 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to say to my friend this claim was 
considered by the Committee on Claims, was reported to the 
House, and 

Mr. MILLER. I desire to call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that this matter has already been disposed of by this 
House, and the House some days ago passed this bill on the 
motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Warno]. It came 
from the Committee on Claims with a unanimous report 

Mr. BURLESON. But has that bill passed the Senate? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I hold in my hand the Recorp of that day, 
June 5, and it was the bill H. R. 1966, which was called up, as 
the gentleman stated, by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Watpo]. I raised the point of order that it was a private bill 
on the Private Calendar and could not be passed under suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

The Chair overruled a point of order and gave an elaborate 
reason for it, and the bill was submitted to the House, and it 
was passed by a two-thirds vote and has gone to the Senate. 
Page 8093 of the Rrecorp will show those facts. 

Mr. BURLESON. Has it passed the Senate? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not know. If that is true, why 
should we put it in this bill? 

Mr. LITTAUER. I simply wanted to inform the committee 
of the reason why this item is in this bill. The President, on 
January 23 of this year, sent a message to Congress referring 
to this settlement and to the settlement of Danish claims. The 
message and the documents accompanying it were forwarded to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and the item was originally 
included in the urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Can I read to the gentleman what the 
Speaker said with reference to that? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. He said: 

One claim in favor of the Empire of Germany, growing ont of rela- 
tions in Samoa. It seems to the Chair, without expressing any opinion 
as to the merits of the various propositio) after reading the report 
and the letter from the Secretary of State, ,that this is a Ful properly 
on the Union Calendar, and not on the Private Calendar, of a class 


that the House ought to be able to consider under a motion to sus- 
pend the rules. 


He gave as a reason that it was detrimental to our relations 
with foreign governments, and was entitled to be called up. 

Mr. LITTAUER. And so it is. I simply want to state, as 
an additional item of information, that the papers in connec- 
tion with the President’s message were read and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and that committee has yet no 
regular information that the House has taken action thereon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope this claim will stay in the bill, 
but the question that the House passed a similar bill does not 
cut any figure as to the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. LITTAUER. I thought it was due to this committee to 
know why the item was still in this bill in spite of the fact that 
the House had passed the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. You now propose to appropriate $20,000 
with which to pay the same claim. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That does not affect the parliamentary 
situation. It has not become a law. 

Mr. WALDO. My understanding of the position of that 
item is that the Senate has refused to pass the House bill, and 
that they are going to pass this bill, putting this claim in with 
two others; and our bill is not going to be passed in the Senate. 

Mr. WEBB. Just one word more. I do not think it makes 
much difference whether this item has been included in other 
bills or not. The main point for the Chair to decide is whether 
or not this particular item is in accordance with law. Now, 
briefly, before I read this particular rule, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lrrraver], who is in charge of this bill, and 
my friend from Texas [Mr. Buntxsox] will not say to this 
House that King Oscar, the arbitrator, has ever put his seal of 
approval upon this $20,000 item; and until he does that it never 
will become a legal judgment, the payment of which can prop- 
erly be provided for in this bill. 

Mr. LITTAUER. He certainly put his seal to the effect 
that there is an amount due. 

Mr. BURLESON. More than that, he ratified in advance 
the fiscal agent to determine the amount. Consequently that 
became an auditing of the account under this convention. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, that is not quite in keeping with 
the facts. He ratified in so far as he agreed with the British 
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and American Governments that they should appoint two agents, 
but he has never ratified their act, and hence there is no legal 
judgment. Those two agents, to whose appointments he agreed, 
found that there were $42,000 due by the two Governments—the 
United States and Great Britain—and possibly considerably 
more; and at that stage of the proceedings the Department of 
State steps in and takes it out of the hands of those two offi- 
cial agents, according to Secretary Root’s own statement, and 
agrees with the German Government as to what should be 
paid. It is not the action of the two agents at all, but the 
agreement of an Executive Department. It is not the action 
of King Oscar, for he has never ratified even the act of the 
agents, and certainly not of the Secretary of State of this 
Government. It is the voluntary action of the Secretary of 
State, and his action is not warranted by any law or treaty, 
which will not be denied by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Lirraver]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I want to refer the Chair to a 
ruling which was made in the Fifty-sixth Congress, where the 
Chairman of the committee held that the payment of an un- 
adjudicated claim, even though the amount be ascertained 
and that was done in this case—and transmitted by the head 
of an Executive Department, is not in order in a general de- 
ficiency bill. That ruling is on all fours with the facts in this 


case. 

Mr. WALDO. Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman is 
wholly misinformed in regard to this matter. The whole mat- 
ter of these claims was settled between the United States, Great 
Britain has paid her $20,000 to Germany and the amounts 
in effect, and between the departments of state of these coun- 
tries it was agreed that these amounts should be due. Great 
Britain had paid here $20,000 to Germany and the amounts 
due from her to France and Denmark under that agreement, 
and the only question remaining is for us to try to be as honest 
as Great Britain is in paying her debts. Now, as to the ques- 
tion of these not being adjudicated claims. They have been ad- 
judicated under and by treaty. The question of the claims is 
settled as much as it can be until we pay them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules of the House, a general 
appropriation bill may carry an appropriation for any object 
that is authorized by law. In this case the claim was sub- 
mitted by a treaty of arbitration to the King of Sweden for 
adjudication. A treaty when ratified is the law of the land. 
The King of Sweden, acting as a court, decided the question of 
liability and found that the Government of the United States 
was liable. The only thing left to ascertain was the amount, 
and like a court selecting, for instance, a master in chancery, 
the arbitrator with the consent of the parties appointed agents 
to ascertain how much was due. Those agents, duly appointed, 
accredited, and authorized, in their investigation found the 
sum due, and this appropriation carries that sum. It seems 
to the Chair that the paragraph is clearly in order, that it is 
an adjudicated claim, and the amount has been ascertained 
so as to come within the rule; and the Chair overrules the point 
of order. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the tariff duties, both import and 1 imposed by the author- 
ities of the United States or of the provisional military government 
thereof in the Philippine Islands peor to March 8, 1902, at all ports 
and places in said islands upon all goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported into said islands from the United States, or from foreign coun- 
tries, or exported from said islands, are hereby legalized and ratified, 
and the collection of all such duties prior to March 8, 1902, is hereby 
legalized and ratified and confirmed as fully to all intents and purposes 
as 1 sane had by prior act of Congress been specifically authorized 
an rected. 


Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I make the point of order 
against this paragraph, or I will reserve it in order to give the 
chairman of the committee or the gentleman in charge of the 
bill an opportunity to make a statement. I make the point of 
order 17 e ground that it is new legislation and not germane 
to the bill. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I believe the point of order, 

perhaps, will lie against this paragraph. 

* The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest there 
seems to be a misunderstanding. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. There was an understand- 
ing between the chairman of the committee and myself that 
when the point of order was made, anticipating that it would be 
sustained, motion would be made that the committee rise, and 
when we had gone into the House a rule would be brought in 
for the purpose of considering this paragraph. It was for that 
purpose I reserved the point, so as to allow the gentleman to 
make a statement of the agreement and moye that the committee 
rise. 


Mr. DALZELL. I wanted to say that I think, perhaps, it 
would be in the interest of expedition that we should go on 
with the consideration of the bill and bring in the rule after- 
wards, rather than have the committee rise and go into the 
House and go back again, so that the rule could just as well be 
presented afterwards as now. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I have no power to con- 
trol the majority, who, if they desire, can bring in the rule at 
any time. 

Mr. DALZELL. I simply rose to giye notice. 

Mr. KEIFER. Why not withdraw the point of order and save 
all that time and trouble? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. In order that the para- 
graph may have a standing before this committee? 

Mr. KEIFER. Let it be considered now. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. No; I can not withdraw 
the objection. I believe the legislation would perpetrate an out- 
rago, 3 ee do all I can to prevent it. 

N N. Does the gentleman propose to pass it 
without prejudice? £ 

Mr. LITTAUER. I propose to pass this, and at a later hour 
introduce a rule which will permit the consideration of the sub- 
ject-matter of the paragraph. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Has not the point of 
order been sustained? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has been sustained and 
the paragraph has gone out of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 3687 of the Revised 
repealed, to take effect from and after coe 0 4007 aon the e 
of the Treasury shall, for the fiscal year 1908, and annually there- 
after, submit to Congress, in the regular Book of Estimates, detailed 
estimates of the expenses of collecting the revenue from customs. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I make 
= point of order that that is new legislation on an appropria- 

on Re 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that this is new legislation. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I will call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that for many years past there has 
been a requirement that detailed estimates of the expenses of 
collecting the revenue from customs be submitted to Congress, 
but under the suggested amendment repealing the section where- 
by provision is made for the expenses of collecting customs by 
a permanent appropriation has been offered year after year, 
but not adopted. This submission again seeks to amend the 
law. I believe it is new legislation, but it is for a very im- 
portant and proper purpose; and I trust the gentleman may 
see fit not to insist on his point of order. s 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Chair wishes to be addressed on the point of order, I am ready 
to argue it, but I must insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Payment to Minnesota: The Secre 
to reopen and adjust the claim of the Bats „55 
incurred in suppressing Indian hostilities within the State in 1862 
under the act of Congress approved March 3, 1863, and ascertain an 
determine, under the rules applied in the cases of certain States for 
expenses in raising and equipping volunteers for the war of the rebel- 
borrowed for expenses 40 Incurred and Tepot the AmaE Gp ‘gS? 
tained to Congress for consideration. N R 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, reserving a point of 
should like to hear a statement about this pee schoo 

Mr. GARRETT. I simply rose to reserve the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, this provision is to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to reopen and adjust the claim 
of the State of Minnesota. ‘The principal amount of this claim 
has already been repaid to the State, but the interest paid on 
the issue of bonds for this purpose by the State of Minnesota 
has never been refunded. On some advances made by States 
the interest has lately been refunded, and this is simply to take 
similar action with this claim of the State of Minnesota as has 
been had in the case of other States. 

Mr. BURLESON. I should like to state to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that I happened to be in the room when the 
subcommittee was considering this item, and this is a just claim. 
Its payment has been long deferred, and I sincerely hope the 
gentleman will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this claim ought to take the 
Same course as all other State claims. It may be all right. 
It is a war claim. The Committee on War Claims are examin- 
ing all these matters carefully, with the aid of the Department. 
This is no place for it, and I insist on the point of order. Let 
it take the regular course. 
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Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
the point of order? f EEFE 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I do. This is not a new or a 
strange provision in an appropriation bill. This sort of legisla- 


tion has been carried in the general deficiency appropriation 


bills for several years past. Several of the States, such as New 
York, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and other States, have had their 
claims adjusted and reopened by means of this sort of legisla- 
tion. It seems to me the history of this claim shows that such 
a bill could fairly carry this item. Under the act of March 3, 
1863, the payment of this obligation was originally authorized 
by. Congress. The only difficulty then was there was a limita- 
tion of the amount then authorized to be paid by the General 
Government to the State of $250,000. The State had previously 
issued its bonds to pay for the support of its troops in the field, 
and by this act of Congress provision was made to reimburse the 
State for all such expenses, and outof this $250,000 the principal 
of the bonds was paid. Now, if there had not been any other dis- 
bursements, of course the State would have received the whole 
of its due, but the interest had not then accrued and did not 
cease until ten years afterwards, when the bonds matured. By 
subsequent acts of Congress, following this and referring to this 
act of 1863, not only were the moneys paid by the State as 
principal of the bonds paid, but all other disbursements author- 
ized by law, aggregating far more than the original amount pro- 
vided by the act of 1863. 

Thus Congress authorized various disbursements of the State 
of this nature and other claims to be paid, and thus waived or 
set aside. by its own affirmative act any limitation. But this 
act of 1863 is the basis for paying those bonds, principal and 
interest, and it is the basis for the obligation of the United 
States for the payment of whatever the State lawfully ex- 
pended under its authority. Now, one of the items paid by the 
State was this interest of $70,000, which has never been repaid 
to it. All this item does is to restate and reopen and enable 
Congress to understand the obligation originally authorized by 
the act of 1863, of which part has already been paid. That is 
practically all that is provided by this item, authorizing the re- 
adjustment and reopening of the claim, irrespective of the limi- 
tation, which had already been waived in several instances by 
Congress. It does not create a new obligation. All it does is 
to direct the Treasury to continue the audit of the old one, 
which has been partially settled in past years, whose justice 
is admitted, but the exact amount of which is unknown to Con- 

through its own proper sources of information. Appro- 
priation bills have carried this legislation in past years. It is 
in the nature of continuing the settlement of an account, which 
has been under the jurisdiction of Congress through its Appro- 
priation Committees. I hope the points of order will not be in- 
sisted upon or sustained. 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not know whether the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Manon] or myself first reserved the point 
of order. I wish to state that on the explanation which has 
been made, as far as I am concerned, I do not care to insist on 
the point of order. 

Mr. MAHON. I am content. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, the point of order is with- 
drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understands that the point of 
order is withdrawn. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the fiscal r 1907, being additional to the sum appropriated for 
this N in the are executive, and judicial appropriation act 
for t fiscal year, $60,000. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to know, Mr. Chairman, whether 
this is all one paragraph, or separate paragraphs? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill itself on its face shows the 
paragraph. Each paragraph on the page is a paragraph in a 
parliamentary sense. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Lines 9 to 12, inclusive? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe this para- 
graph is subject to a point of order. It is simply an increase of 
an appropriation made for the fiscal year 1907. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, this bill is for deficiencies in ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, and for 
prior years. 

Mr. LITTAUER. “And for other purposes.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. “And for prior years.” Now, this is 
not a deficiency appropriation at all. The fiscal year for which 
it is intended has not commenced. The rule does not define 


what shall go into a deficiency bill. This is an anticipated de- 
ficiency, and as such, I believe, has been held proper in a de- 
ficiency bill. After the Chair refreshes his memory—which I 
see he is doing—I will be glad to discuss that point. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that this is an appropriation made necessary by the passage of 
a bill at this session of Congress, and there is no other way 
whereby Congress can provide for the expenditures except in 
this bill, which will be the last appropriation bill that will be 
reported. Now, the fact that it is called a deficiency appropria- 
tion does not necessarily make this provision out of order. This 
Congress has the power to appropriate for this year or next 
year, in its discretion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has stated information 
along the line that I am now seeking light upon. I wish to 
know why the appropriation for the coming fiscal year for this 
service is proposed to be increased. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. I can inform the gentleman. It is Because 
of the passage of the sweet-wine law, which brings in additional 
revenue of over $100,000 a year. That bill was passed after 
the legislative, judicial, and executive bill had passed, and it 
provides for supervision, and these additional agents are re- 
quired to carry out that law. 
ae FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 

er. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 


For salaries and expenses of collectors of internal revenue, and 
28.0 ern and surveyors, and clerks in internal-reveuue offices, 


Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, on page 8, line 17, I move to 
amend. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 5 line 17, after the word “ officer,” insert the following: 
* additional to the sum appropriated for this purpose for the year 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

New York, N. Y., rent of old custom-house: For rental of tem 
quarters for the accommodation of certain Government officials, $140,600. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph just read. 

Mr. LITTAUER. What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. SULZER. That the paragraph just read is new legisla- 
tion, and it is not a deficiency, as Congress decided during the 
last session to strike out this rent provision of $130,600. 

Mr. LITTAUER. It is continuing a provision that has been 
taken care of in previous bills. 

Mr. SULZER. Not at all. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman that it is a de- 
ficiency. It is an appropriation of money for the rent of the 
building for the current year, for which no appropriation was 
made. 

Mr. SULZER. This Congress last session refused to pay it. 
I had it voted out of the sundry civil bill. 8 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me ask the gentleman, is not this 
to pay a claim? 

Mr. TAWNEL. It is not to pay a claim. 

Mr. SULZER. I understand the gentleman to say that this 
is the same appropriation that was voted out of the sundry 
civil bill last year, hence it can only be a claim now, and 
should be sent to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. LITTAUER. It went through the sundry civil bill for 
1907, but for the current-year there has been no appropriation. 

Mr. SULZER. This is the same provision the House struck 
out in the last Congress. 

Mr. LITTAUER. It is an obligation of the Government, 
which will have to be met. 

Mr. SULZER. Why don’t the Standard Oil bank sue for it, 
if it is an obligation? 

Mr. TAWNEY. This year has not yet expired. Now, we are 
appropriating for rent which the Government of the United 
States has obligated to pay for the use of this building during 
the present fiscal year. 

Mr. SULZER. But Congress struck out this provision last 
year. It is not a deficiency. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It can not be a claim until the expiration of 
the year. : 

Mr. SULZER. It is worse than a claim—it is a steal. 

Mr. LITTAUER. This is to meet a provision of law in 
accordance with a contract entered into by this Government. 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, we have heard all about that. I ask for 
a ruling on my point of order. R 

The CHAIRMAN. This provision is to appropriate money to 
pay an amount which the Government, under a contract, is to 
pay for the current fiscal year. The point of order is overruled. 
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Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, then I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. CLARK of Missourl. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How does it happen that they did 
not put this in the bill last year? 

Mr. SULZER. It was in the bill last year, and on my motion 
the House struck it out. This matter is thoroughly familiar to 
most of the Members of this House. It was discussed in detail 
when the sundry civil bill was recently being đebated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized on his motion to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, this is tbe same old annual 
scandal, the same old national disgrace, the same old hoary 
fraud, and I move to strike out of the bill this appropriation for 
$130,600 to the National City Bank for last year’s rental for 
the old custom-house property in the city of New York. I have 
made this motion every year since this nefarious transaction 
was consummated. Last year, on my motion, the same para- 
graph, the same appropriation, was stricken out of the bill, and 

it ought to be stricken out again this year. There is absolutely 
no justification for this appropriation in law or in equity. 

Now, sir, I believe that most of the Members of this House 
are familiar with the facts in connection with this scandalous 
matter. They remember that in 1899 Lyman J. Gage, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, entered into an alleged contract with 
the National City Bank, of the city of New York, to sell the 
bank the old custom-house property, situate and occupying an 
entire block in Wall street, for $3,265,000, about one-half the 
real value of the property. This National City Bank, as is 
well known, is the Standard Oil bank, and the chief financial 
agency of “ the system.” 

The Members of this House know all about this bank and the 
tremendous power it wields in financial and political circles all 
over this-country. This National City Bank is one of the prin- 
cipal depositories for the surplus funds of the Government and 
has on deposit all the time Gcvernment moneys, amounting to 
millions and millions of dollars, for which it does not pay the 
people of the United States one single dollar of interest. 

Now, sir, shortly after this alleged contract of sale was en- 
tered into between the National City Bank and Lyman J. Gage, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, by which the old custom-house 
property was sold for $3,265,000, the bank is alleged to have 
paid the Government, on account of the purchase price, $3,- 
215,000, leaving a balance due the Government of $50,000. The 
bank paid this money, so it is said, not directly to the Govern- 
ment, but indirectly, by transferring on the books of the bank 
the amount of $3,215,000 from one account to another account. 
As a matter of fact, the bank never really parted with one 
dollar of its money on account of the payment of part of the 
purchase price, and no deed from the Government to the bank 
has ever been executed or recorded in the city and county of 
New York, so that the title to this custom-house property still 
stands, so far as the records go, in the name of the Govern- 
ment, and yet the Government has been paying every year to the 
bank, except last year, when the appropriation on my motion 
was stricken out, $130,600 rental for the use, apparently, of its 
own property. 

This custom-house property cecupies one entire block in Wall 
street, in the city of New York, and is considered one of the 
most yaluable pieces of property in the country. Competent 
real estate experts estimate its value to-day at over $10,000,000, 
and the National City Bank will soon get this most desirable 
piece of property from the Goyernment without practically pay- 
ing one dollar for it. What a shame! What a fraud on the 
people! What a steal! 

This one-sided agreement between the Government and the 
bank should never have been made. The whole transaction is 
one of the most scandalous things in the history of the country. 
It is an unconscionable contract and can not be justified in law 
or morals. It is a fraud upon its face, and any court of equity 
would set it aside. 

Now, sir, it further appears that it was understood and agreed 
between the Secretary of the Treasury, Lyman J. Gage, and 
the officials of the National City Bank that $50,000 of the pur- 
chase price should be retained by the bank and that the deed for 
the property should not pass or be recorded, in order that the 
bank should escape the payment of taxes to the city of New 
York on this most valuable piece of property. It is well known 
that Government property can not be taxed by a State or by a 
municipality. I am reliably informed by the officials of the city 
of New Tork that the taxes on this property to-day would be 
about $100,000 a year. The bank now escapes this taxation, and 
it is an injustice to the people of the city of New York, and yet 


the bank seeks to compel the Government to pay interest on the 
purchase price as a rental for the property. Think of this 
Standard Oil bank charging the Government interest on its own 
money—rent for its own property. What a farce it all is! It is 
one of the most outrageous and shocking things that has ever 
come to my notice. I do not believe that any honest man who 
will take the trouble to investigate the matter can possibly 
justify the transaction. 

No Member of this House can now vote for this appropriation 
and ever justify his vote. [Applause.] The whole transac- 
tion is a scandalous one, a fraud on the taxpayers of the coun- 


try, because it deprives them of this valuable piece of property - 


without a dollar of compensation; and it is an outrage on the 
taxpayers of New York City, because it deprives them of the 
taxes on the property. The appropriation in the bill for this 
rental is an outrage, and can not be justified in the face of the 
honest facts. I intend to get, if I can, a record vote on this 
steal, so that the people will know how their Representatives 
vote on this matter. 

Now, sir, I object to this appropriation of $130,600 for rent, 
because the alleged contract is only an agreement to sell, and no 
title has as yet passed from the Government to the bank, no 
deed has been delivered, and no deed has been recorded, and the 
Government should not pay an exorbitant rent for its own prop- 
erty. It is a fraud and a sham, and you all know it. The“ Sys- 
tem“ has been very slick in every phase of this deal. It gets the 
Government property for nothing, has the use of the people's 
money without interest, makes the Government pay rent, and 
beats the city of New York out of the taxes. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

The whole matter is a swindle on the taxpayers of the United 
States and a fraud on the taxpayers of the city of New York. 
The Government is cheated out of this valuable property by the 
National City Bank—the Standard Oil bank—and the fact is 
that property is worth to-day over $10,000,000. At the same 
time the bank defrauds the taxpayers of the city of New York 
out of the taxes and has been defrauding them out of the taxes 
ever since 1900. There is no use for me now to go into the 
matter and discuss it at any length. It is the same old story 
of the same old steal. The Republicans, when the sundry civil 
bill was before the House recently, voted to pay the National 
City Bank this $130,600 for next year, and I have no doubt that 
to-day they are willing to give the Standard Oil Company bank 
this back rent which this Congress refused to pay last year. 
Last year the Republicans in Congress were a little more yir- 
tuous, apparently, than they are this year, and then most of 
them could not stand for this swindle. This year, however, in 
view of the approaching Congressional campaign, they are will- 
ing to condone the fraud and vote away the people's money. 
In all the history of this Government there never was a more 
flagrant outrage on the people than this saie of the custem- 
house property in the city of New York. The title of the prop- 
erty still remains in the Government of the United States, and 
the Government of the United States is compelled to pay rent on 
its own property, while the National City Bank escapes the pay- 
ment of taxes to the city of New York. It is a disgrace to the 
Government, a fraud on the country, and a swindle on the city of 
New York, and the appropriation ought to be stricken out, and I 
eee will be stricken out. [Loud applause on the Democratie 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, it is hardly two weeks now 
since a very full discussion was had on this very subject, and I 
do not believe the House cares to change the position that it 
then took by a large vote. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lrrrauzn] that the House would not care 
to*change its position on this item, and as it struck this par- 
ticular item from the appropriation bill last year, I hope it will 
not fail to do so this year. 

Mr. LITTAUER. The House last year was not the same 
House that it is now. 

Mr. SULZER. Not so far as Republican virtue is concerned. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr..FITZGERALD. Oh, yes; it is the same House, the same 
Republican House. 

Mr. SULZER. But it will not be the same House next year 
if you Republicans keep on yoting the people’s money to the 
Standard Oil trust bank. [Applause and laughter on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] : 

Mr. SULZER. But it will not be the same House next year 
if you Republicans keep on voting the people’s money to the 
Standard Oil trust bank. [Applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is some change in the units, but 
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it is the same House, and the House on full consideration did re- 
fuse to vote the rent for this year. Mr. Chairman, since the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs] made his speech I ex- 
amined very carefully the documents he put in the RECORD. 
The advertisement for the sale of this property merely stated 
that the purchaser would receive 4 per cent upon that portion 
of the purchase price that was paid during the occupancy of this 
property by the Government. Anybody proposing to bid for the 
purchase of that property, I believe from a fair examination of 
the papers, would have assumed that the title was to pass to 
the purchaser at once, and that the earning power of the money 
paid would be 4 per cent, less the taxes the property would be 
subjected to by the city of New York. 

Regardless of whether the city of New York has been treated 
properly or improperly, the arrangement that has beem made 
with this bank by which it has been saved the taxes upon the 
property undoubtedly has given it an undue advantage. In my 
judgment, if it had been known at the time the bids were made 
that the title would remain in the Government, so that the pur- 
chaser would not be liable for taxes, it would have made a con- 
siderable difference in the bids that were submitted. I believe 
that the scheme has been unfair, to say the least. I do not and 
can not approve the contract that was made for the sale of this 
custom-house, and I am unwilling to vote now, as a majority of 
the House refused to do last year, for this particular item. I 
hope that for the sake of consistency, at least, the Republican 
Members of this House will adhere to their former action and 
reject the item. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment has been ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, merely for the purpose of asking the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lrrraver] a question. The gentleman from 
New York, as I understand it, states that this matter was 
fully discussed by the House of Representatives a year ago and 
this item stricken out on the ground that it was fraudulent. 

Mr. LITTAUER. My statement was that it was fully dis- 
cussed in this House two weeks ago, and that the House re- 
tained the item for the year 1907 in the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I understood the gentleman to say that it 
was discussed last year and that this was a different House. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I would say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cocxran] that the assertion was made by his col- 
league, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcrrarp], that it 
was stricken out by the House of Representatives, and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lirraver] said that that action 
was taken by another House, which was the Fifty-eighth 
Congress. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I wished to ascertain from the gentleman 
from New York whether he had such an opinion of this House 
that he believed it would reverse the action of the last House? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Decidedly so. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Without any particular reason being ad- 
vanced for it? 

Mr. LITTAUER. I think the reasons were very amply given 
here. 

Mr. TAWNBEY. I will say I think the gentleman is referring 
to the action of this House two weeks ago—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. I misapprehended the gentleman—— 

Mr. TAWNEY (continuing). And the House by an oyer- 
whelming vote declared in favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate has expired. 

Mr. SULZER. The gentleman said by an overwhelming 
majority. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. Every Repub- 
lican except one voted for it and every Democrat yoa 
against it. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a 5 (demanded by Mr. SULZER) there were—ayes 
58, noes TT. 

Mr. SULZER. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Lit- 
TAVER, and the gentleman from New York, Mr. Sutzer, will 
take their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
65, noes 88. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out $130,600. How much is due on this property? 

Mr. SULZER. Fifty thousand dollars is due; that is the 
amount that is due. 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, we cer- 
tainly can demand of this bank—Mr. Chairman, I move for the 
present to strike out the last word. I move to insert $80,600 
in lieu of $130,600. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out $130,600 and insert $80,600. 


Mr. LITTAUER. I do not think I understand this amend- 
ment clearly enough to determine whether or not I shall raise 
the point of order against it. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Just wait a moment. For the 
present I move to strike out the last word. I would like to get 
my amendment prepared. I do not know exactly the figures. 

Mr. SULZER. It is $80,600. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Then I move to strike out 
$180,600 and insert $80,600. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Change the proun in „lines 25 and 26 so as to read “eighty thou- 
sand six hundred dollars.” 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. As I understand, the bank owes 
the United States Government $50,000, balance due for this 
property. When that amount of money is paid the United 
States, then this property will be absolutely the bank's, and the 
Government will have all the purchase money due it. Now, we 
are indebted to this bank, it seems, and the gentleman from New 
York says that is a legitimate debt. I think it is a debt that 
we should not pay. The House has voted twice this session to 
pay it. Last Congress voted not to pay it at all. 

Now, let us pay the bank the balance due it and give a deed 
to the bank, and then the State of New York and city of New 
York can tax this property. As the matter now stands it is 
a nuisance to Congress, it is an outrage upon the Treasury, it 
stinks in the nostrils of all the people of this country who 
know the details of it, and it seems to me that we can get rid 
of it now in this way.” We owe them so much, it seems, and 
they owe us so much. Strike a balance and pay it and let the 
Secretary of the Treasury then give a deed to the bank, and then 
the whole thing is over with, and the State of New York can 
tax it and the city of New York can tax it.’ 

Mr. LITTAUER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
right there, and perhaps save a little time? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Are you aware that the sum of money 
stated in this bill is for the purpose of paying the rent of the 
old custom-house? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Consequently if we reduce this amount 
you will simply reduce the amount of rent to be paid and which 
has no relation whatever to the $50,000 due on the contract 
entered into in pursuance of law. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, I am trying to get rid of 
that contract by paying it off. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Well, you can not do it in this bill. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I can not see why it can not be 
done. If I owe my friend $50 and he owes me $40 and I pay 
him $10, we are then even and can walk down Pennsylvania 
avenue friends. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have submitted a plain, square propo- 
sition. Iam sick and tired of this matter. I am sick and tired 
of this outrage, if it is one. If we owe this, let us strike a bal- 
ance and pay it; if we do not owe it, let us quit talking about it. 
This is one way to get rid of this nuisance. My amendment 
is made in perfect good faith, to end this contest. I hope the 
House will get rid of it. This will give the Government its 
property and give the bank its property. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GOVERNMENT IN THE TERRITORIES. 


That no 25 of the appropriation for the salaries of members and 
officers of tke legislative assembly, mileage, rent of rooms for the legis- 
lature and committees, furniture, stationery, printing, binding, fuel, 
lights, and incidental 3 appropriated for the expenses of the 
legislative assembly of the Territory of Oklahoma by the S islative, 
executive, and judicial a crag sent act for the fiscal year ending June 
— 55 9 shall be availa or any of the foregoing purposes, the said 
ing hereby covered into the Treasury ; and no election for mem- 
bers pe the legislative assembly or for any other officers authorized by 
the laws of the said Territory or Daon to Congress shall be hel 


under and in pursuance of said laws in the year 1906; and al) per- 
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sons heretofore elected to any of said 
ing the 


mission of Oklahoma and Indian Territory into the Union as a State, 
approved June 16, 1906, then said Territorial officers of 8 shali 


successors are duly elected and qualiñed. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ qualified,” in line 2, pare 13, insert: 

“ Provided, That governor and appropriate Territorial ofi- 
cers of said Territory are hereby authorized and directed to carry out 
all contracts with the Territory of Oklahoma for the care and main- 
tenance of charitable and institutions, and to make payments 
therefor out of the pene fund of said Territory, and to properly 
maintain the various Territorial] institutions until such time as the con- 
stitution and laws of the State of Oklahoma shall provide therefor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LITTAUER]. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Coroner's office: F. t ired t the d roner for 
pervices Auring. the —— “of ‘i . . that 

ow: 

Fiscal year 1906, $255. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on that item. 

Mr. LITTAUER. There is a law which expressly authorizes 
the employment of the services of a deputy corener in the ab- 
sence of the coroner. It is a provision in the Code of the 
District. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We had the District appropriation bill 
under consideration this year and never heard of such an 
officer as deputy coroner. There is a coroner, the morgue 
master, an assistant morgue master, and janitor, and that is all. 
The coroner gets $1,800 a year, and here is $255 to pay somebody 
for doing his work. : 

Mr. LITTAUER. Doing the work which under the code he 
is authorized to receive payment for. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is that provision of the code? 

Mr. LITTAUER. I have not the code at hand. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I call the attention of my colleague to 
the fact 

Mr. LITTAUER. I request that the item be passed over and 
taken up at a subsequent hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lirraver}] asks unanimous consent that the item be passed 
at the present time without prejudice. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And I suggest, in addition to that, the 
next item against which a point of order will be raised. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fire department: For additional amount required for forage, $1,000. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, after line 14, insert: 

“Fire department: For the following for the fiscal year 1907, as au- 
thorized by the act to the officers and members of the fire de- 
partment of the District of Columbia, approved June 20, 1906, namely : 

“For chief engineer, $3,500; deputy chief engineer, ey 3 bat- 
talion chief pnp at $2,000 each; fire marshal, $2,000; se aa 

1,400; inspectors, at $1,080 each; clerk, $1,400; clerk, 
tains, at $1,400 each; 30 Meutenants, at $1,200 each: 
e $1400 4 1 8 
ers, 4 each ; assis ig 
JW 1. teed t 1.100 each: 5 
5 5 marine neers, a each ; vi 
SPE O tdk “Rotman Arek 3 
class 2, at $1,080 each; 30 8 ot 


laborer, $480; in all, $427,1 t 
ated in the District of Columbia — — act for the fiscal Fear 
en an 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lrrraver]. 
The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
benns gen — — for ene — — in 8 289, tn the 
un 0. 5 
ity of Washington, for site for a — poll building, $4.80, 


— 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revert to line 15 of the page now being read. Because of the 
insertion of the last amendment, the words “ fire department” 
are mere repetition, and I ask that they be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revert to line 15, page 18, to offer an 
amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, line 15, strike out the words “ fire department.” 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Judgments: For ent of * 

bia eet fort tious def Son Soke St 
and 897 of this session, $69,663.20, together with a further sum suf- 
ficient to pay the interest, at not exceeding 4 per cent, on said judg- 
men 8 by law, from the date the same became due un 
payment. 

Mr. LITTAUER. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
werder 19, line 22, strike out the word “and; ” in line 23, after the 
and insert $47.30.” te: . 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I would now ask that the 
committee return to page 13 and take up the paragraphs that, 
by consent, were passed over. I would call attention, in con- 
nection with the motion in regard to the pay of the deputy 
coroner, that its authorization is provided for in section 
196 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, whick 
reads as follows: 

The Commissioners of said District shall have authority to appoint 
a deputy coroner, who shall assist the coroner in the formance of 
his duties aforesaid, and shall perform the same duties In case of 
absence or disability of the coroner, and shall, while acting, receive 
compensation at a rate not exceeding $5 per day, to be paid as other 
of $2,000. ander security te be approved fo meld a a ae 
the due performance of bis duties > 7 

The Commissioners, in pursuance of this section, have recom- 
mended to Congress the amount contained in the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move to strike out the item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order must first be disposed 
of. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move to strike out the item, Com- 
pensation for 1906, $255.” The provision of the District Code 
read by the gentleman provides that the deputy coroner may 
be paid $5 per day for service in the case of absence of the 
coroner, This item being for $255, means that at $5 a day the 
deputy coroner rendered this year fifty-one days’ service to 
the District of Columbia. According to the statement of the 
Commissioners when the appropriation bill was being made up, 
there were 79 autopsies and 49 inquests during the year. What 
this deputy coroner was doing for fifty-one days when the 
coroner himself found it impossible to keep busy it is impos- 
sible for me to tell. There is no necessity, in my judgment, for 
a deputy coroner. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Does the gentleman claim that there are 
any number of days in the year that the coroner had no case 
before him? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is nothing in the hearings of the 
subcommittee that gives any information about this item. I 
repeat that the hearings on the appropriation bill show that 
there were 79 autopsies and 49 inquests. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Well, the gentleman must be aware that 
the coroner is entitled to thirty days’ leave and eyen thirty days’ 
sick leaye; and the deputy coroner has evidently been appointed 
to perform service during the absence of the coroner, and, as 
the gentleman states, worked fifty-one days, for which he is 
entitled to compensation under the law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What information has the gentleman 
that this man worked fifty-one days? : 

Mr. LITTAUER. It figures out that way, and it is the sum 
recommended to the committee by the District Commissioners, 
who, under the law, are authorized to employ him at the stated 
sum, $5 a day. ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to say to my colleague that that 
is a very unreliable source of information from which to make 
appropriations. I call his attention to the fact that the Com- 
missioners asked him for an appropriation of $800 for a defi- 
ciency for rent for the office of the corporation counsel, although 
the corporation counsel was never authorized to hire an office. 

Mr. LITTAUDR. And he so informed us. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has been the practice here for the 
corporation counsel to have his own office and for his assistants ` 
to have their office. 

In the bill making appropriations for next year we provided 
that he should obtain a suite of offices, and that his assistants 
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should go in there and attend to the public business in an office 
provided for that purpose, as soon as that is done the Com- 
missioners come with a deficiency of $800 for rent from Decem- 
ber, 1905, to the end of this fiscal year, and the Commissioners 
state that until the predecessor of present corporation coun- 
sel died he neyer knew that the corporation counsel and his 
assistants paid their own office rent. ; 

These men have been Commissioners about three years. They 
are supposed to have some familiarity with the expenditures 
for the District, and yet they make the statement that until a 
man died and his successor moved into his office, they were not 
aware that they did not disburse the money for the rent of the 
office. 

Throughout the hearings upon the appropriation bill it was 
found that the statements were not statements that could be 
relied upon for the purpose of making appropriations. I call 
the gentleman’s attention to another thing which happened be- 
fore the subcommittee. I do this because I hope that if these items 
to which I refer get into the bill in some other way the con- 
ferees of the House will not yield upon them. A building is now 
occupied temporarily for a police court. It was rented for a 
year and a half, at a rental of $3,000, upon the understanding 
that the owner was to expend $1,200 for repairs—that is, $1,800 
is paid as rent and $1,200 was expended for repairs. An appro- 
priation of $600 was made for this fiscal year for repairs. The 
Commissioners asked us for an appropriation of $800 for re- 
pairs for the coming fiscal year, although they expect to get out 
of the building on the Ist of January next. We allowed them 
$200, thinking perhaps there might be some necessity for the 
appropriation and convinced that the sum would be more than 
sufficient. Yet they go before a different subcommittee and ask 
to have made available for the coming six months the unex- 
pended balance of $600 which they now have. 

[The time of Mr. Firzceratp having expired, by unanimous 
consent it was extended five minutes.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Here are two items that these Com- 
missioners have the effrontery or the presumption to ask of the 
committee. One of the items has never been authorized by 
law and no liability has been incurred for the purpose stated; 
an appropriation has never been made for the purpose, but, 
because offices are provided for next year, it is assumed that 
we should pay for them for this year. If that reasoning is 
to hold good, we might as well go right back and reimburse 
the estate of the dead man—the former corporation counsel for 
the many years he occupied and paid for the offices. 

Mr. LITTAUER. But that item was not allowed. We re- 
fused it consideration. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That does not change the fact that they 
came up and did their utmost to get it. Then, on the other 
item, although they knew that the appropriation bill for the 
coming fiscal year had passed with $200 available for repairs 
upon the building, when $1,200 had been expended within two 
years, and when they had $600 for this year which was not 
used, they first asked for a deficiency of $600, and then they 
changed their request, as the hearings show, and asked that the 
unexpended balance of $600 be made available for the coming 

ear. 
7 When these gentlemen come and say that $255 has been 
earned by some deputy coroner, which means that he must have 
worked fifty-one days, although the coroner has all he can do 
to find enough to do to keep him from forgetting he has such an 
office, I believe that the committee and the House should require 
some satisfactory information about the necessities of the em- 
ployment. I suggest to my colleague that no very great injus- 
tice will be done in this instance by striking this out. If it 
goes out, then if the appropriation can be justified the informa- 
tion will be forthcoming; and if the information to justify the 
appropriation is not given, the appropriation should not be 
made, 

The coroner is doing pretty well if, at this stage, at the time 
the estimates for the deficiency were submitted, he had already 
managed to escape fifty-one days in this year from the work of 
his office, in view of the statement that there were but seventy- 
nine autopsies and forty-nine inquests in the previous year and 
$500 was expended in addition in having the autopsies made. 
We can not be too careful in scrutinizing the requests for these 
appropriations or in making the appropriations requested. So 
far as I am concerned, after six weeks’ investigation upon the 
appropriation bill, I am not willing to take the mere recom- 
mendation of any men that money should be appropriated, and 
I say this so that there will be no misunderstanding, but that 
whenever appropriations are asked those asking will come pre- 
pared to substantiate the requests they make in a proper manner. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I trust that these items will 
not go out of the bill. While I have no desire to enter upon a 
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defense of some of the actions of the Commissioners, they are, 
nevertheless, responsible men of high character. This is an 
item of appropriation authorized by law, recommended to us 
by the Commissioners to pay the salary at $5 a day for the 
services of a deputy coroner for fifty-one days. 

I see no reason at all why we should require that the Com- 
missioners bring vouchers with them to prove that fifty-one 
days were actually served, when they submit the necessary ap- 
propriation. It is perfectly proper and regular that we should 
oe in the bill the amount due as submitted by the Commis- 
sioners. $ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to my colleague that if he 
follows out that practice he will soon bankrupt the Government, 
if he accepts the statement of every person as to the amount of 
the appropriation that should be made. 

The amendment was considered, and rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Statue of Liberty, New York Harbor: To equip with the proper 
machinery and lighting apparatus to light the Statue of Liberty at 
Fort Wood, Bedloes Island, New York Harbor, carrying out the plans 
of the Quartermaster-General of the United States Army, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, including electric elevator and neces- 
sary repairs to place the statue, pedestal, foundations, and surround- 
ings in safe condition, to continue available during the fiscal year 
1907, $62,800. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I beg the indul- 
gence of the committee while I make a statement and then an 
inquiry. On yesterday I was hailed on the street by two of 
my constituents, a gentleman and his wife, who said that they 
were charged 25 cents for being transported to the premises 
where this Statue of Liberty is situated. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Visitors are charged 25 cents for the trip 
from the Battery, in New York, to Bedloes Island and return 
on a steamer owned by a private individual, who is given the 
right to conduct the ferry by the Secretary of War, under whose 
jurisdiction the island is. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. He also stated that there was 
another carrier who only charged 10 cents, and while he felt not 
very indignant over paying this small amount, yet—— 

Mr. LITTAUER. I think the gentleman’s constituent is mis- 
taken, and that there is no other ferry. f 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. He is an intelligent man, and 
particular in matters of that sort. He knows how to make 
money and how to take care of it, and he stopped me on the 
street and asked about it. I could not give him the information 
he desired. Now, I would like for the gentleman from New 
York to tell me exactly what right the citizen has to go there 
and who has a right to charge him, and if there is another car- 
rier, as I understood my constituent to say, who charges 10 cents 
for carrying people over. 

Mr. LITTAUER. My information is that the ferry has been 
established for many years between the Battery, in New York, 
and Bedloes Island, on which this statue is situated, and that 
the round-trip charge on the ferry is 25 cents. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How about the other fellow that 
carries for 10 cents? 

Mr. LITTAUER. 
carrier. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. There is no such carrier. 
is only one boat. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I did not propose to raise any 
rumpus about it, but when one man is given by the Government 
the right to charge 25 cents and a private citizen only charges 
10 cents, I thought there must be a wrong somewhere. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would suggest that the gentleman’s constitu- 
ent might swim oyer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Oh, he might swim over—he 
might walk. He would if he set his head that way. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. LITTAUER. I will inform the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that many Members from New York and Brooklyn 
around me advise me that they know there is but one ferry 
authorized to carry visitors to this island, and that the charge 
for the round trin, as I stated, is 25 cents, and has been so for 
many years. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, my friend and constitutent 
might have been mistaken. I am going to write him the intel- 
ligence that I have procursl. The man is naturally a sober 
man and never took a drink in his life. 

A MEMBER. What! And from Tennessee? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. He was with his wife, and, as I 
say, he is not a drinking man. Now, gentlemen, I want hori- 
zontal justice done hereafter. We may not want justice in the 
great hereafter, but let us have it in the present. [Laughter.] 
If some one is carrying passengers to this statue for 10 cents, and 
the Government giyes a special privilege to another to haul for 


I do not believe that there is any such 
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25 cents, I say that that is an imposition on somebody, and 
wrong, and ought not to be allowed. 

Mr..LITTAUER. I am positive that it is not allowed. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, I am rejoiced to know that 
there is no injustice being done about the precincts of the 
Statue of Liberty. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

California earthquake sufferers: Authority “is hereby specifically 
given to the Secretary of War to use the appropriations for relief of 
sufferers from earthquake and conflagration on the Pacific coast, 
amounting in all to $2,500,000, not only to buy additional supplies as 
may be needed for the relief of the sufferers, as directed in the joint 
resolutions, approved April 19, April 20, and April 23, 1906, and for 
the purpose of replacing by purchase supplies which have been fur- 
nished by the Secretary of War for such relief from the stores on hand 
for the use of the Army and for the purpose of defraying all extra 
cost to the War Department incurred in mileage of officers, transporta- 
tion of troops, and all other expenditures which would not have been 
necessary but for the relief measures herein described and authorized, 
but also for the expenditures for personal services of riser engl 8 
by the subsistence, quartermaster, medical, and signal bureaus in the 
measures undertaken by the Army for the furnishing and distribution 
of supplies and necessary sheltering of the sufferers and the n 
sanitation of camps and other temporary settlements maintained by 
the War Department for such relief. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
to come in after line 9, page 23. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after line 9, page 23, the following: 


“To reimburse officers and enlisted men of the Army who were on 


duty under orders in San Francisco during the recent fire in this city 
for less of clothing and other personal effects sustained by them 
through said fire, $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary: 
Provided, That such reimbursement shall be made under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of War upon vouchers to be approved 
by him in each case.” 


Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I feel compelled to make 
the point of order against this amendment. 

Mr. HULL. I hope the gentleman will reserve the point 
of order for a moment. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Of course I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. HULL. There is no doubt that it is subject to the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. The naval bill recently passed here 
had ‘an amendment placed on it by the Senate, which was 
agreed to by the House, in exactly this language applying to 
the Navy. The Army bill passed the House before the earth- 
quake and terrible fire following, and it was impossible to make 
the same provision at that time for the Army. It seems to me 
that the Congress of the United States, having already made this 
provision for the Navy and the Marine Corps, should be willing 
to make it for the Army. I hope the gentleman will not insist 
upon his point of order. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I regret to be compelled to 
insist upon the point of order. All others in the service of 
the United States would have just as good a claim for reim- 
bursement of their losses if this were allowed. 

Mr. HULL. The other two branches of the service have 
already received it. The Army and the Navy and the Marine 
Corps were ordered into the very heart of the district that was 
affected. 

Mr. LITTAUER. And those who work in the mint and in 
the post-office lost property, as well as all the unfortunate citi- 
zens of San Francisco. 

Mr. HULL. These men were compelled to go there and neg- 
lect their own matters. We have passed it for the Navy and 
the Marine Corps, and I now submit to the gentleman to re- 
fuse it to the Army, which was in the very heart of the busi- 
ness and who did more than the other did, will not be fair. 
They were taken from the barracks, where they were compelled 
to leave everything, and were compelled to go out and do police 
duty and every other kind of work in the very heart of this 
turmoil. I hope the gentleman will not insist on his point of 
order. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, it is a difficult position in 
which to be placed by the gentleman. I realize fully the very 
free and meritorious service of the Army in connection with 
this horrible disaster at San Francisco, but at the same time 
if we now supplement the provision already made for the men 
and officers of the Army, we ought to do just the same for all 
other Government employees who lost their effects in this con- 
flagration. 

Mr. HULL. They were ordered away from their barracks 
and they had to go. 

Mr. LITTAUER. And I do not know why we should not also 
teke care of the private citizens, if that is the fact. 

Mr. HULL. It is not the same. The Army had no power to 
refuse to go and abandon everything they had. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Where were these men located that they 
had to leave and go? 

Mr. HULL. Some were in the Presidio, and some were in 
other places, 


Mr. LITTAUER. But the Presidio was not damaged. 


Mr. HULL. Other buildings were. The Phelan Building, 
headquarters of the Army, was destroyed. 

Mr. LITTAUER. But the Phelan Building was an office 
building. 

Mr. HULL. If they did not lose a dollar they do not get a 
dollar. This provides for the actual loss, and the difference 
between the Army and the Navy and the Marine Corps and a 
civilian, is that in time of stress a civilian employee may look 
after his own property, but the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps have to go where they are ordered, even if they lose 
everything they have on earth. 

Mr. LITTAUDR. I insist upon the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Payment to Texas: To reimburse to the State of Texas, in full set- 
tlement of all claims of any nature whatever on account of moneys 
actually expended by that State 2 5 5 the period of time between 
February 28, 1855, and June 21, 1860, in payment of State volunteers 
or rangers called into service by authority of the governor of Texas in 
defense of the frontier of that State against Mexican marauders and 
Indian depredations, for which reimbursement has not been made out 
of the Treasury of the United States, as ascertained under the act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1905, and certified in Senate Document 
No. 169 of this session, $375,418.94. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph just read. There is no existing law that 
authorizes this appropriation. f 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I understand this proyi- 
sion is inserted in the bill in compliance with an act which was 
passed by Congress February 24, 1905, approved March 3, 1905, 
and which reads as follows: 

The Secretary of War is hereby directed to inquire and report to 
Congress, for its consideration, what sum or sums of money were ac- 
tually expended by the State of Texas during the period of time be. 
tween February 28, 1855, and June 21, 1860, in payment of the- State 
volunteers or rangers called into service by authority of the governor 
of Texas in defense of the frontier of that State against Mexican ma- 
rauders and Indian depredations, for which reimbursement has not 
been made out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, in compliance with that instruction the Sec- 
retary of War has had this item audited. He has reported to 
the Committee on Appropriations the amount of his finding, and 
on that auditing authorized by this act of Congress this appro- 
priation has been inserted in this appropriation bill. I take it 
that this is far more in compliance with law and existing law, 
far more an auditing of an account, than was the case the Chair- 
man held to be such this afternoon, where a treaty had been 
made and the King of Sweden was authorized to ascertain the 
amount of the indebtedness due by the United States and 
Great Britain to certain people in the Samoan Islands, and 
where the King merely found that the amount was due and au- 
thorized some one else to audit the account. The Chair held 
that by virtue of that act and by virtue of that treaty that that 
was such an auditing of an account—because clearly it was not 
a judgment—as to make it existing law, and that it was in 
order on this bill. 

Now, I take it, Mr. Chairman, that we all recognize that this 
committee has jurisdiction to place in this bill such judgments 
as are certified to it by the Secretary of the Treasury and such 
audited accounts as are presented to it. Some years ago, I be- 
lieve in the Fifty-second Congress, the present Speaker of this 
House and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hemenway] 
secured the passage of a bill directing the Auditor of the United 
States to reaudit the accounts of the States of Indiana and 
Illinois as to expenditures made by those States during the civil 
war. The Auditor reaudited those accounts under that act of 
Congress. It was returned and placed in a general deficiency 
bill. When the matter was presented to the House the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] raised the point of ordey that 
it was not an audited account and was not in compliance with 
the existing law. 

On that point of order the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SHERMAN], who then occupied the chair, held that it was within 
existing law because the auditing had been authorized by an 
act of Congress, that it was fone in compliance with an act of 
Congress, and so reported to this House, and held that the 
point of order did not lie because the appropriation was under 
an act of Congress. Now, what is the difference between that 
condition of affairs and the present status of this claim? In 
that case an act of Congress was passed to authorize the 
Auditor to ascertain the amount that was due for money 
expended by the State of Indiana for the defense of the Union 
during the civil war, and the Secretary of the Treasury was 
directed to ascertain and report to Congress the amount of that 
claim, which was done, and it was held in order. In this case 
the Congress has passed a law directing the Secretary of War 
to ascertain what was due the State of Texas for the defense 
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of the borders of the United States during the time between 
1855 and 1800; I do not remember the exact year. The Secre- 
tary of War has ascertained that amount and reported it to 
Congress, has audited it, and it stands in identically the posi- 
tion that did the amount that was held in order by Mr. SHERMAN 
when he occupied the chair in reference to audited accounts of 
Illincis and Indiana. That being the case, I contend that this 
is clearly in order, clearly an audited account under an act 
of Congress, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to suggest to the 
committee that it would probably expedite the consideration of 
this question, which is quite an important one, to carry it over 
until to-morrew. The Chair has just had handed him this 
afternoon a letter from the Secretary of War, containing a 
complete history of this claim, and the Chair would like to take 
time this evening to go through it carefully and familiarize 
himself with the history, and then to-morrow take up the ques- 
tion of order and bear debate. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I have gone through this 
somewhat carefully, and it is a yery simple matter, and one that 
the Chair would apprehend with a few words of explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, the Chair will hear the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. ; 

Mr. DALZELL. This is a claim, according to the appropria- 
tion bill, “as ascertained under an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1905, and certified by Senate Document No. 169 of this 
session, $375,418.94.” Now, the Senate document referred to in 
the appropriation bill is the document which the Chair has now 
in his possession, to wit, a letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of the result of investigations made by 
the Secretary of War, ete. Now, in the first place, if the Chair 
will observe the language of the act approved March 3, 1905, he 
will find that it does not authorize a final auditing: 

The Secre of War is hereby directed to inquire and to report to 
Congress for its consideration what sum or sums of money were 
actually expended by the State of Texas during the period of e be- 
tween February 28, 1855, and June 21, 1860, in payment of State 
volunteers or rangers called into service by authority of the governor 
of Texas in defense of the frontier of that State against Mexican 
marauders and Indian depredations, for which reimbursement has not 
been made out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Now, I say, in the first place, that is not an authorization of 
law to finally audit this claim, and I say, in the second place, 
that, according to this letter, the Secretary of War has not 
finally audited the claim. If the Chair will allow, on page 31 
of the document which he has, he will find: 

It should be noted that the act of March 3, 1905, applies in terms 
to money actually re erage by Texas in ent of State volunteers 
or rangers. In a strictly military sense this can only be construed as 
allowing for the pay of the troops to the exclusion of disbursements on 
account of subsistence, forage, equipment, ordnance stores, and other 
expenses. It is possible, however, that the expression “in payment of” 
my ep been intended by Lor phe to mean in payment of any expense 
of the troops in question, including both pay and allowances and other 
proper . expenses. In any event, it will be seen from an exami- 
nation of the account submitted that it is impossible to segregate the 
amount expended by the State for pay proper from that expended for 
other purposes. In the summary given before, therefore, no attempt has 
been made to state separately the amount expended on account of the 

of the troops, and that summary includes all of the expenditures 
Tor = purposes indicated in the respective State acts m g appro- 
priations. 

Here, therefore, is one item where the Secretary of War has 
not ascertained whether or not the amount appropriated would 
be a final payment of the State’s claim. I read further: 

It is also to be remarked that the act of March 3, 1905, requires that 
the mo shall have been actually ded during the period of time 
— — 28, 1855, and June 21, 1860. An examination of the 
accounts submitted shows that while all these State appropriations were 
made during the period indicated, some of the money was actually ex- 
pended after June 21, 1800. A distinction is ‘ore made in the 
summary of expenditures between payments made before and 
made after June 21, 1860. 

So there is another item which goes to show that this is not a 


final audit. 
Mr. BURLESON. That is not embodied in the item. 
Mr. DALZELL. Suppose it is not embodied. Then it does 


not make a final disposition of this claim and leaves it open 
for adjudication at some future Congress. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania if it is not a fact that the Secretary of War has 
audited the claim to the extent that Congress authorized him 
-to audit, and therefore it is in conformity with the law? 

Mr. DALZELL. Congress did not authorize him to audit at 
all. It authorized him to examine the accounts and report to 
Congress. That is all that it authorized him to do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is not an authorization of audit- 
ing. It is merely an ascertainment—— 

Mr. D. He tells you as to these items that I have 
called the Chair’s attention to, that he is not now making a 
final audit. There is in there a third item, which I will not 
stop to read, because it is in the same category as those I have 


already read. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is on all fours with a 
ease decided by the gentleman from Indiana, the present 
occupant of the chair, a somewhat well-known case—the case of 
Greer County. 

On April 16, 1904, the general deficiency appropriation bill was un- 


der consideration in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, when Mr. JOHN H. STEPHENS, of Texas, proposed this amend- 


ment: 
In after line 1 9, the following: 


sert, $ paze 
“To refund to the State of Texas the sum of 50,875.53, the sum 
the amount due the State of Texas in the adjustment of claims 
k of Greer County, Okla., from the State of Texas 
to the United States.’ 


Mr. Hemenway, of Indiana, made the point of order that the pro- 
posed amendment was out of order, being a claim. Mr. STEPHENS argued 
that the act of 1901 authorized the Secretary of the Interior to audit 
this account. The law actually provided that the Secreta of the 
Interior should examine the cial ot Greer County against 
of Texas against Oklahoma and to Congress. The law provided 
that the Secre 7 9 e examination, should report in de- 
tail to Congress, but the law made no Fee directing the payment 
of balance due. The Chairman sai 

“The Chair is of the opinion, upon the statement of the gentleman 
from Texas, that the amendment is not in order. The appropriation is 
not authorized by existing law, and therefore the Chair sustains the 
point of order.” 

Now, the authorization to the Secretary of the Interior to 
audit this claim of Greer County, or the relative claims of Greer 
County and Oklahoma, was in the very terms of the act of 1905, 
which is appealed to here to-day to sustain this appropriation. 
I submit to the Chair that is it absolutely impossible to differ- 
entiate the two cases, and therefore the point of order should 
be sustained. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word on 
this subject. The deficiency appropriation bill is the bill that 
usually carries the appropriations for the payment of claims. 
The rule of the committee has always been to report appropria- 
tions for the payment of claims that have been audited by the 
Treasury Department, or by any other Department, when audited 
in accordance with law, and also judgments of the Court of 
Claims that are certified by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Congress for appropriations. 

At the beginning of this Congress the Committee on Appro- 
priations reported an appropriation in the urgent deficiency ap- 
propriation bill to pay the claims of the State of Pennsyl- 
vanla and the State of New York for interest to these two States 
for the amount advanced by them during the war of 1812, Now, 
the authorization for that audit—and I speak of this more espe- 
cially for the purpose of explaining why this item appears in 
this bill—the authorization for the auditing, or the examination 
of that account, and report to Congress the amount found due, is 
in 33 Statutes, 777, as follows: 

And the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby. 
to resettle and readjust all claims of the States of New 
sylvania, and Delaware for and on account of advances and expendi- 
tures made by said States in the war of 1812 to 1815 with Great 
Britain, and that in computing interest on said advances the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall apply e same rule as that which was applied 
in the settlement of a like elaim with the State of Maryland under the 
provisions of the act approved on the 3d day of March, 1857. 

Now, that was the authority we gave the Secretary of the 
Treasury to examine into and ascertain the amount due these 
three States for interest paid on the amounts advanced by 
them during the war of 1812. At the beginning of this session 
the amount was certified to Congress and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations by the War Department for the repay- 
ment to the State of Texas of the amount which that State ex- 
pended in protecting its frontier from Mexican marauders and 
Indians. 

Now, this was referred by Congress to the War Department, 
and the whole question has been thoroughly investigated under 
the Military Secretary, General Ainsworth, a gentleman in whom 
we all have the utmost confidence. He has submitted a state- 
ment to Congress of the amount found due the State. The 
authority for that investigation is found in the act approved 
March 3, 1905, the same year that Congress passed the act under 
which the claims of the States of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Rhode Island were adjusted, the only difference being that 
this was referred to the War Department, while the other claims 
were referred to the Treasury Department. The language is 
substantially the same: 

The Secretary of War is hereby directed to inquire and report to 
Congress for its consideration what sum or sums of money were actually 
expended by the State of Texas during the period of time between Feb- 
ruary 28, 1855, and June 21, 1860, in payment of State volunteers or 
rangers called into service by authority of the governor of Texas in 
defense of the frontier of that State against Mexican marauders and 
Indian depredations for which reimbursement has not been made out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Reimbursement for these expenditures has heretofore been 
authorized by law. This question was referred by Congress to 
the War Department for the purpose of ascertaining the amount 
actually expended and not reimbursed under the act of 1855 and 
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the act of 1860. Mr. Chairman, the result of this Congressionally 
authorized investigation or audit was presented to the com- 
mittee, and it seemed to the committee that it was justified in 
carrying this provision in the bill appropriating for this amount, 
for the reason that the authorization is almost identical in 
form and substance with the authorization under which similar 
claims have heretofore been submitted to the Department re- 
specting claims for other States. For that reason I think the 
matter is in order. Adjustment was authorized by Congress. 
An examination was authorized by Congress to ascertain the 
- amount that has not been paid to Texas which Congress has 
heretofore authorized to be paid to Texas under the two acts 
of Congress I have heretofore referred to. 

Mr. DALZELL. I want to call the Chair's attention to the 
fact that after reciting the three items I have already called 
the attention of the Chair to the Secretary of War goes on to 
say “subject to the foregoing remarks, the following table is 
submitted.” That is to say, leaving out these three unadjusted 
claims, he submits the “following table;” and the Chair will 
find that he states at the end that if one view of the case is 
taken there is so much money due, and if another view of the 
case is taken a certain other amount of money is due. 

Mr. BRUNDIDGE. There is no doubt, Mr. Chairman, of the 
fact that the Secretary of War has certified to Congress the 
amount he has found due the State of Texas under the act 
passed in 1905. Now, then, what does it come here for? Evi- 
dently it does not come here to be examined. It does not 
come to Congress for us to consider the question whether it 
is due or not due, and to reopen the investigation for that 
purpose. He certified it to us for the purpose of paying it, 
and it was sent here for no other purpose, and the act is sus- 
ceptible of no other construction. And I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is not so much a question as to what language was used 
as it is what purpose Congress had in yiew in sending it to be 
audited. It was sent to be audited for the sole purpose of finding 
the specific and definite sum due the State of Texas by the 
Government, and they have certified it to Congress, and it has 
come back here for payment and not for points of order. Now, 
then, let us look at the Fifty-seventh Congress to the language 
used there in that act, and I want to call the attention of the 
Chair to the ruling that was made then. There was a point of 
order made there to an almost similar provision of law, and this 
was the ruling then: 

The Chair will say that on page 1048 of the Statutes at Large, vol- 
ume 32, is found the following 8 - 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to examine the claim of Messrs. Gallatly, Hankey & Co., of 
London, England, owners of the British steamship Mogul, for damages 
alleged to be due said owners by reason of the collision between said 
steamship Mogul and the U. S. transport Warren in Manila Bay on 
December 30, 1900, and determine what damages, if any, are due 
thereby to said owners of said steamship Mogul, and to certify the amount 
of muck damages, if any are found to be due, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author and 
directed to report the same to Congress for its action.’ 


Now, to the bill carrying an appropriation to pay the amount 
found due under that act a point of order was made, and the 
present chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAwNEy], who occupied the chair 
in Committee of the Whole at that time, made this ruling upon 
that matter, and, I think, ruled correctly: 

Thus it has been held to be a special auditing authorized by law, and 
the appropriation of money for the purpose of paying the amount 


found to be due is in order under the rules of the House. The Chair 
therefore overrules the point of order. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the same ruling was made in the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, under the appropriation to pay the claims of the 
States of Maine, Iowa, and some other States, almost of a like 
character as this. The Chairman there held: 


The statute, which has been read in full, plainly refers these several 
claims to the Auditor for reexamination and reauditing, with a view 
to allowance or disallowance. That has been done, as the gentleman 
from Illinois states, and the certificate of the Auditor is produced 
here. 


Just as we have here. And it has been repeatedly held that 
any audited account—not necessarily the judgment of a court, 
but any account audited by direction of Congress—is in order 
on a deficiency appropriation bill. That is this case, and the 
Chair should overrule the point of order if precedents are to be 
followed. 

Any official auditing a claim, authorized by ‘an act of this 
bedy—I do not care to whom we send it, if the party is an 
official of this Government—if we send it to him and direct him 
to audit it, and he does so and reports it back to Congress, it 
comes back here for our action, and we must either pay it or 
reject it, and its proper and only place, in my judgment, is on 
a deficiency appropriation bill. And if we are to treat the State 
of Texas as we have treated all other States having similar 
claims possessing no more merit than this does, then we will 


make this appropriation and pay this claim that ought to have 


been paid years and years ago. 
be overruled. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, the question whether this 
paragraph in the bill is properly before this House is the only 
question that you and I have to deal with, and the only way 
in which you can decide that matter is to trace the manner in 
which it came into this House. The act of Congress making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for prior years, and for 
other purposes, approved March 3, 1905, contains the following 
Provision: 

The Secretary of War is hereby directed to inquire and report to 
Congress— 

For what purpose?7— 
for its consideration. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the way it came into the Appro- 
priations Committee room, and I presume the Chair will hold 
that that committee is a part of Congress. Then we had a 
right to consider it. Why? Because at a previous session of 
Congress the investigation had been ordered, and the War De- 
partment was ordered to report to Congress for its considera- 
non; and first through your committee this consideration was 

d. ° 
Now, what was to be considered? This act states emphatic- 
ally what was to be considered. It was the sum of money due 
Texas, for a specific purpose, expended by her. General Ains- 
worth, representing the War Department, has reported specific- 
ally what amount was found due Texas. Now, first, the point of 
order can not be good, because this Congress itself ordered the 
investigation to be made. In the second place, it ordered the 
findings to be sent to Congress. In the third place, it ordered 
these findings to be sent here for consideration. In the fourth 
place, the consideration is being had, and has been had, first, by 
your committee, and now by the Committee of the Whole, and no 
point of order can hold against it. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the point 
of order. I do not believe the point of order will lie, but pre- 
liminary to its discussion I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a question. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania if he is willing to withdraw the point of order 
and let the issue as to whether Texas is to be paid in accordance 
with the provisions of this item be fought out on its merits? 
If he will do that, if I do not gef full two-thirds majority of 
this House in favor of leaving it in the bill, I will myself ask 
to withdraw the item from the consideration of the House. 

I want to say to the gentleman that a point of order was made 
against this item carrying a part of this claim nearly fifty years 
ago, and Texas has not yet been paid, though an appropriation 
for same was made in 1860, which, because of the coming on of 
the civil war, was subsequently covered back in the Treasury. 

I want to futhermore state to the gentleman that I hold in my 
hand a report embodying a claim in favor of his State, the State 
of Pennsylvania, for $236,762 for interest, not principal, but in- 
terest, on a claim growing out of the war of 1812, and when, 
during the early days of this session, that item, carried in the 
urgent deficiency bill, was questioned on the floor I stood, and 
the Record will support my statement, and defended that item 
for Pennsylvania. Now, I ask again, I would like to know if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is willing to have this item 
fought out on its merits? 

Evidently not, Mr. Chairman, for the gentleman refuses to re- 
spond. I take it that he is not willing to submit the merits of 
this question to this body, consisting of an overwhelming Re- 
publican majority, and let it determine whether this is a just 
and righteous claim. 

Mr. DALZELL. I am standing on my right, defending the 
rules of the House. As far as merits of the claim are con- 
cerned, I am ready to meet those when they arrive. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I make no pretense to 
being a parliamentarian. I believe I would rather serve a 
term in prison than read a dozen precedents of parliamentary 
law; but I do want a word upon the philosophy of the rule 
that is now being invoked against this item. What is the 
rule, or rather what is the basis of authority, for permitting 
items of this kind to be embodied in an appropriation bill? 
There is a general law, Mr. Chairman, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to audit certain claims, or claims of a 
certain character, and when they are so audited the same law 
directs that they shall be transmitted to the Congress for its 
consideration. This law affords the only basis for embodying 
provisions for the payment of many claims which are carried 
in appropriation bills. 

Now I will read to the Chair the law under which items of 
this character are generally embodied in appropriation bilis. 


I hope the point of order will 
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It is an act of Congress passed in 1884, and it provides as 
follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall, at the commencement of each 
session of Congress, report the amount due each claimant whose 
claim has been allowed in whole or in part to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Presiding Officer of the Senate, who 
shall lay the same before their respective Houses for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress passed that law; it authorized 
a certain officer of our Government to audit claims, and di- 
rected the manner of the auditing the general classes of 
claims. That law is the basis and authority upon which the 
great majority of items providing for the payment of claims 
go into the deficiency appropriation bill. Who will contend, 
Mr. Chairman, that the same power, the same lawmaking 
body—the Congress—can not pass another law directing an- 
other official of the Government to audit an account or to 
ascertain the exact amount due on a claim? Who will con- 
tend that more validity should be given to the one act of 
Congress than is given to the other act of Congress? Who will 
contend that one law is of more binding force and effect than 
another law passed by the same body? 

It is true that the general law covering the auditing of claims 
requires that the work shall be done by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but, Mr. Chairman, who will say that Congress can not 
pass a special law requiring another officer, the Secretary of 
War, if it wills, to audit a particular claim? And when such 
claim is audited by the Secretary of War and transmitted to 
Congress for its consideration, as the special law directs, where 
is the logic of the contention that it has not the same legislative 
status that is given claims audited under the general law? 

Mr. Chairman, Congress could, if it saw fit, repeal the general 
law I read a moment ago and pass another law directing any 
official it might see fit to name in the law as the official who 
shall audit claims and transmit them to Congress for its con- 
sideration. 

Why, this morning, Mr. Chairman, we had under discussion 
another item, against which the same point of order was raised, 
where the supreme law in the shape of a treaty authorized the 
appropriation, and where under the same law it was provided 
that a person, not an official of the Treasury Department, not 
even a citizen of our country, but the king of a foreign country, 
should audit that claim, and yet the Chair properly overruled 
the point of order raised on the ground that it was not author- 
ized by law and that it had not been properly audited. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, heré is an act of Congress, act of 1905, 
passed because of certain former acts of Congress which dealt 
with this same subject-matter. The act of 1855 and the act of 
1860 were referred to by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
TAWNEY]. Now, what does the act of 1905 direct? It directed 
that the officer of the Government—who? the Secretary of War— 
shall do what? Ascertain the amount due Texas by the General 
Government for certain sums paid out by Texas between certain 
dates, which sums should have been paid by the General Goy- 
ernment. Does that not direct the auditing of the account? 
Isn’t that an authorization of law for the ascertainment of the 
account and also an authorization that when that act has been 
performed by the Secretary of War the result of his action shall 
be submitted to Congress for consideration? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says the precedent in the 
Greer County case is on all fours with this case; that said 
precedent was made by the present occupant of the chair, who 
ruled on the point of order which established that precedent; 
that it is absolutely impossible to differentiate the two cases. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, as I see it, nothing is easier. In the 
Greer County case the law authorized, after the state of the 
account had been ascertained, that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior should report to Congress. Nothing more. When this re- 
port was made it was a full compliance with every provision 
of that law. And in that case I think the point of order was 
properly sustained. Now, wherein does the present case differ 
from that case? It directs the ascertainment of the account; 
so far, I admit the cases are on all fours. It directs that when 
the account is ascertained a report shall be made to Congress; 
so far, I admit the cases are on all fours. But, Mr. Chairman, 

_in the Greer County case the law stopped just at this point, 
and in this case now before you it goes one step further and 
added thereto the words “for its consideration.” Now, sir, 
unless it is claimed that these words can be disregarded, given 
no effect, completely nullified, I contend that the point must be 
overruled, for to do otherwise would be to refuse to do what 
the Congress, in the law of 1905, said should be done. How 
can we carry out the mandate of Congress, that this matter 
shall after certain acts had been performed by the Secretary 
of War, be reported to Congress for its consideration,” unless 
the item is embodied in this bill, and not being subject to the 
point of order, be brought before the Congress for its considera- 


tion? Can it be said that we have carried out this law if this 
point of order is sustained and consideration of same is, in con- 
sequence of this fact, refused? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I direct attention to the fact that this 
act of 1905 is clothed in the exact phraseology in which a law of 
this character is usually clothed. Mr. Chairman, another mat- 
ter, by way of persuasion, to which I direct attention. A few 
days ago a bill was reported to the Senate, passed that body, and 
was brought before this body and passed. It provided for the 
ascertainment of certain claims in favor of the city of Boston 
or a sewerage company that might arise by reason of the dam-- 
age caused by the discharge of guns belonging to the Govern- 
ment on Deer Island. The Secretary of War was present 
when this bill was considered by the Appropriations Committee, 
and this very question that has been raised here was then 
raised by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. SULLIVAN], 
as to whether or not language similar to the language used in 
the act of 1905, which I invoke, would take a claim of this char- 
acter without the general class of claims that otherwise would 
be submitted to the Committee on Claims. > 

This matter was carefully considered by the Committee on 
Appropriations, and the Secretary of War, a man whom it is 
said is to grace the Supreme Bench at an early date, was 
present at the time. The matter was discussed and that bill 
was reported to this House and passed, containing substantially 
the phraseology in the act of 1905 upon which I reply, and I now 
call the attention of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SULLIVAN] to the fact that if this ruling now invoked by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is to be established here against 
this Texas claim the law relative to the claims of the citizens 
of Massachusetts, which law he was assured was so framed ag 
not to subject them to the necessity of going before the Com- 
mittee on Claims, will be absolutely worthless to them. Now, 
I desire to read the pertinent part of the law to which I have 
alluded, and then I shall conclude what I have to say. I read 
a section of that law: 

Sec. 2. That the United States shall be liable for any damage to 
the property of the city of Boston or to the works of the North 
Metropolitan Sewerage System located on said island that may be 
can by the firing of guns in time of peace from batteries erected 
within che area that may be acquired as aforesaid; and the Secretary 
of War is authorized — directed, whenever any such damage occurs, 
to ascertain and determine what would be a reasonable and proper com- 

nsation to pay the city of Boston and shall certify the same to 

tongress for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of the precedents cited by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Brunpipcer], in the light of the 
argument made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], I 
confidently contend that the Chair can not and will not sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. . 

Accordingly tbe committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crumpacker, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the general de- 
ficiency appropriation bill and had come to no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 15333. An act for the division of the lands and funds of 
the Osage Indians in Oklahoma Territory, and for other pur- 


Ses; 

H. R. 19379. An act providing for the manner of sezecting and 
impaneling juries in the United States courts in{the Territory of 
New Mexico; 

H. R. 16013. An act providing medals for certain persons; 

H. R. 19607. An act for the acknowledgment of deeds and 
other instruments in Guam, Samoa, and the Canal Zone to 
effect lands in the District of Columbia and other Territories; 

H. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to deliver to the Southern Historical Society certain un- 
identified battle flags ; 

II. R. 12252. An act for the relief of the heirs at law of 
Massalon Whitten, deceased ; 

r H. R. 19374. An act to prohibit shanghaiing in the United 
tates ; 

H. R. 7. An act to provide a seal for United States commis- 
sioners ; 

H. R. 15078. An act granting to the Ocean Shore Railway 
Company a right of way for railroad purposes across Pigeon 
Point Light-House Reservation, in San Mateo County, Cal.; 

H. R. 11501. An act to amend an act to provide for circuit and 
district courts of the United States at Albany, Ga.; 
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II. R. 17945. An act authorizing the Borderland Coal Company 
to construct a bridge across Tug Branch of Big Sandy River; 

H. R. 9721. An act to amend section 5481 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

II. R. 10074. An act in relation to contracts with the District 
of Columbia; 

II. R. 13190. An act to protect birds and their eggs in game 
and bird preserves; 

II. R. 651. An act granting an 8 of pension to Robert 
Brandau, alias Brandon ; 

II. R. 19686, An act granting an increase of pension to Orrin 
S. Rarick; 
5 II. R. 19604. An act granting an increase of pension to Bey- 

erly McK. aie 5 

II. R. 19457. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
II. Prince; 

II. R. 19408. An act granting an increase of pension to Elisha 
Brown; 
ean R. 19352. An act granting an increase of pension to Philip 

ey; 

H. R. 19351. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam C. Mankin; 

H. R. 19317. An act granting an increase of pension to Saman- 
tha B. Marshall; 

II. R. 19305. An act granting an increase of pension to Almus 
Harrington ; 

II. R. 19301. An act granting an increase of pension to Caro- 
line L. Hodgdon; 
5 II. R. 19279. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 

ramer; 

H. R. 19276. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann W. 
Whitaker; 
1 57 19272. An act granting an increase of pension to Alice 

orrill ; 

II. R. 19262. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Wickline ; 

H. R. 19253. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Thompson ; 

II. R. 19242. An act granting an increase of pension to An- 
thony W. Miller; 

II. R. 19249. An act granting an increase of pension to Lorenzo 
W. Shedd; 

H. R. 19238. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
S. Conover ; 

H. R. 19222. An act granting an increase of pension to Cath- 
erine Warnock ; 

H. R. 19221. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Byles; 

II. R. 19220, An act granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
Corsine ; 

H. R. 19217. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. Burns; 

II. R. 19179. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
A. Smith; 

II. R. 19177. An act granting an increase of pension to Jane 
Elizabeth Kerr; 

II. R. 19130. An act granting an increase of pension to Larsey 
Bolt; 

II. N. 19128. An act granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander McAlister ; 

II. R. 19121. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Overton ; 

II. R. 19118. An act granting an increase of pension to Effing- 
ham Vanderburgh ; 

H. R. 19099. An act granting an increase of pension to Colum- 
bus Cox; 

H. R. 19068. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Adams; 

H. R. 19061. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Mundy ; 

H. R. 19047. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
C. Smith; 

H. R. 19043. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
V. Malone; 

H. R. 19033. An act granting an increase of pension to Moses 
S. Rockwood ; l 

H. R. 19026. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Navy ; 

H. R. 19025. An act granting an increase of pension to Milton 
McFarland ; 

H. R. 19014. An act, granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth A. Waller; 

II. R. 19010. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Edwards, alias St. Clair Acuff ; 


H. R. 19009. An act granting an increase of pension to Lafay- 
ette H. McClung; 
H. R. 18956. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Scattergood ; 
II. R. 18954. An act granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Minnick ; 
H. R. 18997. An act granting an increase of pension to Jo- 
sephine Hardester ; 
II. R. 18974. An act granting an increase of pension to Minna 
Hildebrand ; 
II. R. 18911. An act granting an increase of pension to Frances 
Becker ; 
H. R. 18904. An act granting an increase of pension to Henri- 
etta G. Carter; 
H. R. 18903. An act granting an increase of pension to Julia 
A. Abney ; 
II. R. 18901. An act granting an increase of pension to John E. 
English; 
II. R. 18896. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Smith; 
II. R. 18888. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Lambert; 
Mogen 18876. An act granting an increase of pension to Lemuel 
an 
H. R. 18869. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellis 
L. Ayers; suk | 
1 5 R. 18836. An act granting an increase of pension to Ton 
Burton; 
H R. 18833. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
orton ; 
II. R. 18829, An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Fox; 
2 7 8 18764. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
tone; 
II. R. 18720. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella 
Donnald ; 
II. R. 18694. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
Rebecca Sims; 
II. R. 18657, An act granting an increase of pension to Nich- 
olas Schue; 
II. R. 18656. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Gordon; 
II. R. 18631. 
Whalen; 
II. R. 18609. 
Delong; 
II. R. 18006. 
A. Maher: 
II. R. 18544. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Coates ; 
H. R. 18523. 
Reid; 
II. R: 18402. 
uel Dailey ; 
H. R. 18409. 
Gay 
II. R. 18384. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
F. Young; 
H. R. 18360. 
G. Pomeroy ; 
II. R. 18320. An act granting an increase of pension to Jona- 
than M. Hunter; 
II. R. 18165. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Stauff ; 
H. R. 18125, An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
helm Griese; 
H. R. 18124. An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 
dore T. Davis; 
H. R. 18109. An act granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
ham E. Sheppard; 
H. R. 18092. An act granting an increase of pension to An- 
drew M. Logan; 
H. R. 17901. An act granting an increase of pension to Doug- 
las A. Hunt; 
I. R. 17896. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
K. Dickinson ; 
H. R. 17780. An act granting an increase of pension to Caro- 
line E. Perry; 
as R. 17782. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
ott; 
B: R. 17705. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Loyens; 
1 So An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 


An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
An act granting an increase of pension to Maria 


An act granting an increase of pension to Hugh 
An act granting an increase of pension to Sam- 


An act granting an increase of pension to Joel 


An act granting an increase of pension to Fanny 
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II. R. 17652. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Lawrence; 
5 15 R. 17632. An act granting an increase of pension to John 

rick; 
Pe II. R. 17603. An act granting an increase of pension to George 

. Yager; 

II. R. 17528. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar 
Slater; 

II. R. 17893. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
S. Green; 

II. R. 17332. An act granting an increase of pension to Jo- 
seph II. Truax; ; 

II. R. 17271. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
D. Taylor; 

II. R. 17015. An act granting an increase of pension to Osbert 
D. Dickey; 

II. R. 16973. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Smith; 

II. R. 16857. An act granting an increase of pension to Jere- 
miah Y. Antrim; 

H. R. 16836. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
C. Winebrener; 

H. R. 16807. An act granting an increase of pension to Isa- 
bella Ellis; 
1 R. 16620. An act granting an increase of pension to Jackson 

ns; 

II. R. 16613. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Overley ; 

II. R. 16411. 
Moore; 

II. R. 15676. 
B. Smith: 

H. R. 15674. 
Campbell; 

II. R. 15653. 
Hudson; 

II. R. 15547. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
D. Duffield; 

II. R. 15502. 
Houck; 

H. R. 14919. 
C. Sheppard; 

H. R. 14774. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Newton 
An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 


An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Harmon 
An act granting an increase of pension to Maria 
An act granting an increase of pension to Levi M. 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Alva 
An act granting an increase of pension to Martha 
An act granting an increase of pension to John 


An act granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Carroll; 

II. R. 14505. 
Clifton ; 

II. R. 14345. 
Noblet; 

II. R. 14323. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Thornton ; 

H. R. 14163. An act granting an increase of pension to Jerome 


An act granting an increase of pension to John L. 
An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 


ng; 

H. R. 14107. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Maines; 

II. R. 13998. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
C. Barnwell; 

H. R. 13949. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Duryea ; 

II. R. 13652. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
O. Tobey; 

II. R. 13631. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Morrill; 

H. R. 13609. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Guile; 

H. R. 13466. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
H. Bradish ; 

H. R. 13318. An act granting an increase of pension to Odom 
Butler; 

II. R. 13075. An act granting an increase of pension to Pardon 
B. Lamoreux ; 

II. R. 13058. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
J. Baum; 

H. R. 13032. An act granting an increase of pension to Stewart 
McKeney ; 
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H. R. 12347. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Palmer ; 

II. R. 12183. An act granting an increase of pension to Aran- 
tha J. Livingston ; 

II. R. 16888. An act granting an increase of pension to He- 
man A. Harris; 

H. R. 11811. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Kamerer ; f 

H. R. 11655. An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 
dore Cole; 

H. R. 11422. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
B. True; 

H. R. 11217. An act granting an increase of pension to Jordan 
H. Banks; y 

H. R. 11100. An act granting an increase of pension to Jobn 
Browne; 

H. R. 10965. An act granting an increase of pension to Mor- 
timer F. Sperry ; 

H. R. 10902. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


Holderby ; 

H. R. 10604. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
L. Holcomb; 

H. R. 10563. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
D. Cummins; 

H. R. 10474. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
F. Davis; 

H. R. 10394. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Behymer ; 

H. R. 10356. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
tin B. Doty; 

H. R. 10282. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma 
E. Goodwin; > 

H. R. 10280. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Spencer ; 


H. R. 10224. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Bussey, alias George Brown; 

H. R. 9876. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam II. II. Mallalieu; 

II. R. 9159. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
S. McClary ; 

H. R. 8552. An act granting an increase of pension to Elisha 
G. Horton; 8 

II. R. 8934. An act granting an increase of pension to Wesley 
A. J. Mavity ; 
e 25 R. 8920. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 

Lane; 
5 H. R. 8903. An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 

awes; 
8 1528 R. 8291. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 

Chase; 

II. R. 8285. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Sharpley ; 
28 R. 7589. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 

Scott; 

H. R. 7508. An act granting an increase of pension to Benja- 
min F. Andrews; 

II. R. 7871. An act granting an increase of pension to Jerome 


An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
An act granting an increase of pension to Prior M. 
. An act granting an increase of pension as David 
An act granting an increase of pension to John 


An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Rawling; 

H. R. 6510. 
A. Roberts ; 

II. R. 6423. 
Canfield ; 

H. R. 6421. An act granting an increase of pension to Reuben 
Van Buskirk; 3 

H. R. 6201. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Laking; 

H. R. 6190. An act granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Schneller ; 

H. R. 6181. An act granting an increase of pension to Fayette 
E. Ford; 

H. R. 5707. An act granting an increase, of pension to John P. 

each ; 

H. R. 5567. An act granting an increase of pension to Sanford 
Weaver; 


An act granting an increase of pension to Richard 
An act granting an increase of pension to Levi A. 
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H. R. 5554. An act granting an increase of pension to James T. 
Saunderson, alias Sanderson; 
B H. R. 4887. An act granting an increase of pension to John F. 

rown ; 

H. R. 4885. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Hennon ; 
aT R. 4659. An act granting an increase of pension to John F. 

orris; 

H. R. 4647. An act granting an increase of pension to David C. 
Austin; 
1 H. R. 4397. An act granting an increase of pension to John M. 

yers ; 

H. R. 3724. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Likens; 

H. R. 3309. An act granting an increase of pension fo Albert 
Sriver; 
Ea R. 3238. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 

artley ; 
a: 75 3222. An act granting an increase of pension to George 

errill; 

H. R. 2867. An act granting an increase of pension to Leah 
Bedford ; 
Rje R. 2759. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 

aton; 

H. R. 2714. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Charles; 

H. R. 2410. An act granting an increase of pension to Saturnin 
Jaènowski ; 

H. R. 2229. An act granting an increase of pension to Lytle 
McCracken ; 

H. R. 2053. An act granting an increase of pension to Annie 
A. Townsend ; 

II. R. 1836, An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
B. Thomas; 

H. R. 1689. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Bailor ; 

II. R. 1549. An act granting an increase of pension to Louis 
H. Gein; 

H. R. 1507. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
D. Jordan; 

H. R. 1294. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Van De Bogert; 

II. R. 1217. An act granting an increase of pension to Spillard 
F. Horrall ; 

H. R. 1206. An act granting an increase of pension to Allen 
Crow ; 

II. R. 609. An act granting an 8 of pension to Horace 
H. Sickels; 

II. R. 19538. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Jane Dougherty ; 

H. R. 19533. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. Hall; 

H. R. 19495. An act granting an increase of pension to An- 
drew P. Glaspie; 

H. R. 19389. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Marquis; 

„H. R. 19337. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth C. Kennedy: 


H. R. 19255. An act. granting an increase of pension to John 


Bradford ; 

H. R. 19245. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Hoover; 

H. R. 19091. An act granting an increase of pension to Ernest 
Langeneck ; 

H. R. 19053. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
T. Heaney ; 

II. R. 18816. An act granting an increase of pension to Har- 
riet Weatherby ; 

II. R. 18813. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
A. Dawson; 

H. R. 18790. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Murphy; 

II. R. 18784. An act granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
Fitzgerald; 

II. R. 18772. An act granting an increase of pension to Lo- 
renzo G. Tomaselli; 

II. R. 18769. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
Story; 

II. R. 18624. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
L. Fulton; 

II. R. 18623. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Bradberry ; 

H. R. 18543. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
M. Follin; 


H. R. 18504. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Rambo; 

H. R. 18475. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
F. Cook; 

II. R. 18451. An act granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander B. Wilson; 

H. R. 18428. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
L. Gamble; 

H. R. 18398. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
R. Freeman ; 

H. R. 16875. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
K. Hart; 

H. R. 16399. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Warford; 

H. R. 16371. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Eberts ; 

H. R. 15542. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
E. Tompkins; 
A a 15105. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 

H. R. 15063. An act ‘granting an increase of pension to Henry 
W. Brown; 

H. R. 14500. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garetta E. Hutchins; 

H. R. 14257. An act granting an increase of pension to Flem- 
ing H. Freeland; 

H. R. 14211. An act granting an increase of pension to De- 
borah J. Pruitt; 

H. R. 12400. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Sweeney ; 

H. R. 11841. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
A. McCulley ; 

H. R. 11072. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam T. Hosley ; 

H. R. 10267. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
W. Farington ; 

H. R. 10031. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
Haley 

H. T. 9101. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
W. Loomis; 

H. R. 8214. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Slagg; 

H. R. 7910. An act granting an increase of pension to Nicholas 
Karns; 

II. R. 7683. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Ross ; 

II. R. 6944. An act granting an increase of pension to David P. 
Kimball; 

H. R. 5834. An act granting an increase of pension to Ethan A, 
Willey ; 

H. R. 4967. An act granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
Holcomb: 

II. R. 4891. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Swadley ; 

II. R. 2789. An act granting an increase of pension to Merrill 
Johnson ; 

H. R. 2772. An act granting an increase of pension to Eli 
Cero; 

II. R. 2223. An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Blanton; and 

H. R. 1143. An act granting an increase of pension to Ephriam 
D. Achey. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr.- WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 13106. An act granting to the Batesville Power Company 
right to erect and construct canal and power stations at Lock 
and Dam No. 1, upper White River, Arkansas; 

H. R. 11029. An act to authorize the holding of a regular term 
of the district and circuit courts of the United States for the 
western district of Virginia in the city of Big Stone Gap, Va.; 

H. R. 19431. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
the Mississippi River between the counties of Stearns and 
Sherburne, in the State of Minnesota; 

H. R. 18443. An act to amend the act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii, approved April 30, 1900; 

H. R. 15506. An act authorizing the patenting of certain lands 
to school district No. 57, Nez Perces County, Idaho; 

H. R. 12086. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the Washington and Western Maryland Railroad Com- 


pany; 7 
H. R. 5998. An act creating the Mesa Verde National Park; 
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H. R. 19756. An act to amend section 2844 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, and to provide for an authentication 
of invoices of merchandise shipped to the United States from 
the Philippine Islands; 

II. R. 17411. An act for the resuryey of certain townships in 
the State of Nebraska; 

H. R. 19680. An act directing the Secretary of War to cause 
an examination and survey to be made of Coney Island 
channel; 

H. R. 19850. An act to authorize the Monongahela Connecting 
Railroad Company to construct a bridge across the Monon- 
gahela River in the State of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 5681. An act for the relief of John Lewis Young; 

H. R. 19566. An act to authorize the Coraopolis and Osborne 
Bridge Company to construct a bridge over the Ohio River ; 

H. R. 19854. An act to authorize the board of supervisors of 
Sunflower County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Sunflower 
River; 

II. R. 7065. An act to amend section 858 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; ° 

H. R. 19916. An act withdrawing from entry certain public 
lands in Chouteau County, Mont., and leasing the same to the 
board of trustees of the Montana College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; 

H. R. 9528. An act to reimburse Fred Dickson for loss of his 
tools through the fire which destroyed the engine house at Fort 
Duchesne, Utah, on September 19, 1902; 

H. R. 13372. An act to authorize. the cutting, sawing into 
lumber, and sale of timber on certain lands reserved for the use 
of the Menominee tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin ; 

H. R. 18198. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish n certain gun carriage to the mayor of the city 
of Ripley, Lauderdale County, Tenn. ; > 

H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution amending section 2 of a joint 
resolution approved July 1, 1902, construing the act of June 27, 
1890, and for other purposes; and 

II. J. Res. 21. Joint resolution authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint a commission to examine and report 
upon a route for the construction of a free and open waterway 
to connect the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware bays. 

JAMES M. ROBINSON AND SALLY D. M’COMB. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speak- 
er's table the bill (H. R. 10610) for the relief of James M. 
Robinson and Sally D. McComb, with Senate amendments 
thereto. 5 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 10610) 
for the relief of James M. Robinson and Sally D. McComb, with 
Senate amendments thereto. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Senate 
amendments be disagreed to and that a conference be asked. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. OTJEN, Mr. HAudEN, Mr. Sits, 

CODE OF LAW, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 17133) 
to amend section 558 of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia, with a Senate amendment thereto. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MEDALS IN COMMEMORATION OF ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the Library be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (S. 6488) authorizing 
the striking of 200 additional medals to commemorate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, and 
that the same be considered now. I send the bill to the desk, 
and ask that it may be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to have struck 200 additional medals for the use of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pa., to commemorate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin: Provided, 
That the entire cost of striking the medals shall be borne by the afore- 
said American Philosophical Society. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the third reading of the 


Senate bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third 
time, and passed. 
RECESS. 
The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the House 
is in recess until 8 o’clock p. m., and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DaTzzrLI will act as Speaker pro tempore. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The House was called to order by the Speaker pro tempore 
(Mr. DAIZELL). 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
7 sae Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly the House re- 
solved itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 19750, 
Mr. Carron in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Chairman, once more we are called upon 
to make grateful acknowledgment to my engaging colleague [Mr. 
RAINEY] for again conducting our imaginations into the realm 
of the unreal and the insubstantial. In the language of that 
domain of the fancy, the curtain was rung down last night upon 
the fourth act of the thrilling drama that has absorbed our at- 
tention at interyals during the past three months. Those four 
acs were given upon different days to comport with the magni- 
tude of the theme and out of. consideration for the nervous 
strain made upon the principal actors. The fifth act now fol- 
lows. The customary interval has been made as brief as possi- 
ble, not only to relieve my amiable colleague [Mr. RAINEY] from 
the distressing mass of misinformation which oppresses him, but 
also to allay any fear that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] might otherwise entertain that in the preparation of 
these closing scenes there had been any unwarranted concession 
to the oil trust, any unfair, clandestine, midnight consumption 
of the octupus-priced illuminant. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I think you 
will all agree with me that this drama ought to be classified as a 
comedy, notwithstanding some scenes that we witnessed last 
night, and that as such it ought to have an appropriate title. 
Inasmuch as my colleague who was the author, or perhaps we 
ought to say the instigator of this performance, left his off- 
spring nameless, a decent regard for the opinion of mankind 
makes it fitting and proper that we should bestow a name upon 
the orphan, and I suggest as a title, Government by advertise- 
ments; or, who gets sold most in the watch trade?” [Laughter.] 
Mr. Chairman, in order to appreciate fully the scenes that we 
witnessed last night and to understand those that are now to 
follow, and, what is of more importance in order to surround 
ourselyes with the proper atmosphere of genuine comedy, we 
must recall the plot and action of the first three acts. 

The first act was given on the 5th and 6th of April last. In 
that act my versatile colleague [Mr. RAINEY] and Keene of 
Broadway occupied the center of the stage. And in that act the 
theme of this great drama was divulged to us. With keen ar- 
tistie perception my colleague withheld the disclosure of the 
theme until the suspense was almost painful. First he gave a 
dark-brown soliloquy on taxation in general, and then a bright 
red fulmination against the iniquities of the steel industry ; and, 
then, at the opening of the second scene, as it were, just as curi- 
osity was on tiptoe, with a tremendous fanfare of verbal trum- 
pets the theme was literally hurled at us, “ We must revise the 
tariff and reconstruct our national revenue system, involving 
the annual callection and expenditure of something like $800,- 
000,000, to comply with the exuberant ebullition of a sensa- 
tional Broadway advertiser.“ Truly a comical idea. Did 
Sheridan or Rostand or George Ade ever conceive of anything 
half so droll? 

Then, by a clever piece of stage mechanism, he brought 
before us Keene, of Broadway, whom he first described as 
“a typical Democrat,” leaving the inference that he regretted 
he was not able to appear as a Member upon the floor of 
the House. Then, with a large picture, he produced what 
the pictorial artists called “local color.” There we had be- 
fore us Keene’s shop. There was the advertisement of the 
protection sale of watches; there was the more suggestive ad- 
vertisement repeated on each window, “Diamonds at cut 
prices; there were Keene's clerks and salesmen lined up on 
the sidewalk gazing into the windows to represent the crowd 
of curious gaping purchasers, eager to buy his nondescript 
watches and paste diamonds, and there, too, was the omni- 
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present New York newsboy in the foreground, who looked 
wiser than all of those who were ever taken in by Keene, of 
Broadway, with a shrewd wink on his face, as though he were 
saying, “ Get wise to dis guy’s cheap bait for easy suckers.” 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Yes, there was Keene's shop; there was Keene himself in the 
gallery, and there were Keene’s words in his advertisements, 
showing us that the tariff ought to be revised. Everything 
about Keene was here except his voice, and my colleague fur- 
nished the voice and read the advertisements. Voice is not 
the thing in which anyone would suppose that my colleague is 
lacking. It was all very clever, very ingenious. 

Then how delightfully funny was the solemn silence, the 
ponderous impenetrability with which my colleague received the 
effusive tender of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] of a 15 per cent ad valorem duty on watches. Those 
of you who had the pleasure of witnessing that scene will recall 
it at a mere suggestion. My colleague had read the advertise- 
ments of Keene, of Broadway. The tariff, then, ought to be re- 
vised. Just then he became embarrassed, apparently, and seemed 
to be uncertain as to how it ought to be revised. The audience be- 
gantoshift uneasily in their seats. Suddenly the spot light 
shifted, and into the bright pink zone leaped the gentleman from 
Mississippi, waving in his hand a bill to fix the duties on watches 
at 15 per cent ad valorem. Then the audience looked to see my 
colleague welcome him with open arms, to recognize the political 
strawberry mark on his right arm, and greet him as a long-lost, 
free-trade brother. No; not one word of thanks, not one gesture 
of gratitude, not even a nod of appreciation. My colleague 
simply glared at the gentleman from Mississippi in dumb dis- 
dain. “Standing like Teneriffe, he smote him with his eyes.” 
How De Wolfe Hopper would have envied that pose. 

Some discriminating critic might say there was lack of humor 
in this first act, that it was somewhat heavy, but we must recollect 
that my colleague took various parts, and one of the principal 
parts was that of the gravedigger. He buried pretty nearly 
everything and everybody that he referred to. He buried the 
watch industry, and he buried the steel industry, and he buried 
the Republican party, and the curtain fell upon the first act as 
my colleague, with spade in hand and sweat pourisg from his 
brow, disinterred the personification of the Democratic party, 
who, with dust in his eyes, had been standing buried for two 
thousand years. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Anyone who says that the part of a gravedigger can not be 
made humorous never had the exquisite delight of seeing Me- 
Vicker as the first clown in the opening scene in the fifth act of 
Hamlet. 

It became my duty unexpectedly to assume the chief rôle in 
the second act, and, therefore, of this I can say but little. Of 
course I availed myself of the mechanism introduced by my 
colleague and produced here the reply of those connected with 
the watch industry who saw fit to send their facts to our com- 
mittee, denying almost in toto the charges that were made by 
my colleague. My cue, of course, was the attack upon the 
officers and employees of the Elgin Watch Company, of Illinois, 
of which all Illinois people, except my colleague, are justly 
proud. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] said some 
very kind things about the opening part of that act. To this 
I ean only say, in the words of the greatest of all dramatists: 


A jest's 3 lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 


So I will say no more about this second act, except that I was 
greatly pleased that my little extemporaneous jeu d'esprit found 
prosperity in the ear of such a discriminating critic as the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

But the third act was the gem of the play. As soon as the 
curtain rose the gentleman from Mississippi sprang into the 
limelight waving a volume of fairy tales in either hand—in one 
a parody on Robinson Crusoe and in the other the free-trade 
fables of Bastiat. From beginning to end he entered thor- 
oughly into the spirit of the comedy. He was spirited, mag- 
netic, captivating. How delicate was the irony with which he 
referred to “ Keene of Broadway.” He said in effect: It makes 
no difference who Keene is. What we want to know is what 
Keene did.” And then he went on to emphasize the fact that 
what Keene did was to attempt to bring into this country some 
American watch works which had been sent abroad, improved 
and added to with foreign labor, and brought back in contra- 
yention of article 483 of the Dingley tariff. If he had wished 
to follow the example of the old Elizabethan dramatist and 
wind up this scene with a rhyming couplet, he might have told 
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9 attempted to do by using a word that rhymed with 
ugg 

One of the most humorous scenes of the whole play was the 
one that contained the colloquy in reference to the long-staple 
eotton. The gentleman from Mississippi had told the com- 
mittee how sincerely devoted he was to a tariff for revenue 
only. Thereupon I asked him his opinion of a bill that was 
pending before the Ways and Means Committee imposing a 
tariff of 10 cents a pound on Egyptian long-staple cotton in the 
lint and 4 cents a pound in the seed. The question seemed to 
give the gentleman from Mississippi a spasm, and it took him 
over a page in the Recorp to answer the question, and he in- 
sisted that it was irrelevant, and then that it could not have 
been introduced by a Democrat, and then when he found that 
this could not be maintained, he assumed an injured air, saying, 
in effect, What did the gentleman from Illinois mean by trying 
to tempt him by asking his opinion of a bill that would put 
$15,000 or $20,000 into his own pocket?” Then he summoned 
all the sewing women and dentists of the country in grand con- 
vention. There they were thrown before the eyes of our imagi- 
nation. We looked at the sewing women, and I thought how 
contented and happy and prosperous they looked, and they 
seemed to be singing that lovely tune 

We get more pay than we ever did, 
And our hours of work are less. 

As for the dentists, why, they looked as happy and prosper- 
ous as a convention of Mississippi cotton manuafcturers. And 
when he had them assembled, he addressed them to this effect: 
“Oh, sewing women and dentists of this great Republic, it will 
now be vouchsafed to you to witness the most sublime spectacle 
of the immolation of interest, of self-interest, of my self-inter- 
est, upon the altar of principle for your sakes.” Then his 
frame straightened perceptibly, his chest expanded, and a new 
thrill came into his voice as he said: Do you think I would 
rob the poor sewing women and all the dentists and bricklayers 
and carpenters of this country to put money into my pocket 
and the pockets of my constituents? If you do, you are mis- 
taken.” And in the brackets there was “Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.” ; 

Now, the real humor of this can only be discerned by follow- 
ing what happened a few days later when the subject of the 
cotton-tax bill was before the House and it was developed in 
debate that there was no long-staple cotton grown anywhere in 
the State of Mississippi, and that a duty on long-staple cotton 
would not improve the price of the short cotton, but that it 
would decrease the demand for such cotton, and therefore would 
decrease pro tanto its price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the gentleman to say that it 
was somehow disclosed that there was no long-staple cotton 
raised in the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Not a particle. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, it affords me infinite pain 
to say that the gentleman from Illinois does not know what he 
is talking about. The entire Mississippi-Yazoo delta raises 
“long-staple” cotton. I have raised it myself, and there is not 
a planter in the swamp part of the county of Yazoo that does 
not raise it. It is raised in Washington, Coahoma, Warren, 
and Bolivar counties, and in all the northwestern part of Mis- 
sissippi and in some other parts of the State. Now, perhaps 
the gentleman has “Sea Island” cotton, of still longer fiber, 
mixed up with the long-staple cotton. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. BOUTELL. Let me read page 6549 of the RECORD: 


Mr. BourzLlL. I would like to ask two or three questions in reference 
to this cotton. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Well, I have only about three minutes remain- 


g. 

Mr. BOUTELL. First, the gentleman from Florida is absolutely sure 
that none of this long staple cotton is grown in the State of Mississippi? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The Government reports show it is only grown 
in the three States I have named. 5 

Mr. BOUTELL. According to the Government reports, there is no long- 
staple cotton grown anywhere in the State of Mississippi? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No sea-island cotton; I think there is none 
grown except in those three States. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I will ask further whether a tax of 5 cents a pound or 


even 10 cents a pound would in any way affect the price of short cot- 


ton? 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not think it will. I do not think that the 
millions of bales of short cotton would be affected in the slightest de- 


gree. 
ere rg ons I could not see how they would be, even to the fraction 
of a mill. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I think anything like a large duty upon E tian cot- | 


ton would affect the price of short cotton, and would affect It reduc- 
ing pro tanto the price of short cotton. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield any further. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. But the gentleman does not want to de- 
cline to yield after a statement like that. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Now, Mr. I decline to yield 
further time; the time is so short. If I could have an exten- 
sion of time I would be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want to ask any questions. I 
merely do not like a statement like that to go without cor- 
rection. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I decline to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is the fact that long-staple cotton is 
grown in Mississippi. It is raised on my own land. Sea-‘sland 
cotton is not grown there. Mr. Crarx’s bill referred to “ long- 
staple ” cotton. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I decline to yield any further in this 
synopsis. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, it makes one shudder to think what 
all the sewing women and dentists of the country would say 
when they discovered that this sublime spectacle which they 
were called on to witness was simply a piece of play-acting 
fanfarronade. [Applause.] The delicate, veiled humor in this 
scene was in showing how often in our reported speeches the 
applause within the brackets is not justified by either the wisdom 
or correctness of the text. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, for real, solid humor perhaps we got the 
best laugh out of the closing scene of this act. The gentleman 
from Mississippi, availing himself of the mechanism introduced 
by my colleague, had two or more of his associates act as 
human phonographs. They read sentiments which were not 
their own. One of the most interesting phonographic rôles was 
that taken by the illustrious gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Towne]. Some days later he made a speech explaining why he 
was now on the Democratic side of the House and representing 
a district of New York, and took occasion to say that from 
childhood’s happy hours he had been a “ nationalist.” All who 
saw that earnest speech were convinced that he impressed his 
hearers as being one of the best formed men in Congress. 
{Laughter.] He told us that he was a nationalist. Well, we 
all knew he was on a list —on some list—and that a few 
years ago he was next to the top of a very prominent list. But 
our recollection was that the first syllable of that list was “ pop.” 
({Laughter.] If he had been called upon to repeat one of Mr. 
Bryan's silver speeches or some seething paragraphs from 
“Coin” Harvey there would have been no humor about it; but 
no one but the gentleman from Mississippi would ever have 
thought of the delicate humor of calling upon him to read the 
well-known fiction of the Manchester school. The curtain fell 
upon the third act with that delightful picture before us of the 
gentleman from Mississippi ostentatiously, but nervously, tying 
a long Manchester bib under the chin of the eloquent gentleman 
from New York, while that imposing populist—I mean impres- 
sive nationalist [laughter’—ladled out free-trade gruel to his 
squirming colleagues, who made wry faces at each ladleful, 
when they thought of the letters they had in their pockets from 
their constituents saying, “ Whatever other political folly you 
feel compelled to commit, for heaven’s sake don’t tinker with 
the tariff.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Last evening we had the pleasure of listening to the fourth 
act. It was rather disappointing; in the first place, because 
the element of surprise was largely lacking. I have here a 
paper dated June 2 containing a half column account of an 
important speech made by my colleague in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the day before, on the Ist of June, and I had read it 
with great interest, as I suppose, doubtless, many others did. 
So the fourth act was a little lacking in this element of sur- 
prise. Then, again, my colleague seemed to have lost a little 
of his sense of artistic proportion. Something or some one 
seemed to have guided him out of the ruddy, warm atmosphere 
that should surround genuine comedy. So it becomes my task 
to get the play back, if I can, into that atmosphere. In the 
first place, then, I must revert to the theme of my colleague: 
“We must revise the tariff“ to conform to the advertisements 
of “ Keene, of Broadway.” 

Now, I want to ask, in the first place, Mr. Chairman, whether 
any member of this committee ean conceive of any reason why 
this advertisement of Keene, of Broadway, of all the adver- 
tisements in the world, should have so impressed the mind of 
my colleague. The world is full of advertisements. We see 
them everywhere; they assail our eyes in foreign lands, as we 
go up the Rhine, or visit the Pyramids of Cheops, or ascend the 
Rocky Mountains in our own land. 

They are in the street cars, they are on the dead walls. They 
are all alluring, seductive. Some of them are persuasive, al- 
most compelling, and if we were to govern our actions by ad- 
vertisements, we might as well adjourn Congress and repeal the 
moral law and the ten commandments. You will see, Mr. Chair- 


man and gertlemen, as we proceed, how important it ts to dis- 
cover why this advertisement by Keene so impressed my col- 
league’s mind, and in order to discover what its secret influence 
was, we must consider some of the advertisements that he has 
passed by altogether. You remember them. As I rode up on 
the car this evening I saw a number of them, which might be 
guides to one’s life and habits. Take this one. 

Sunny Jack, the statesman's breakfast food! Marvelous in its er- 
feets! One meal of Sunny Jack will make a Democratic. Con 
feel — buoyant = — * t me will 2 8 „5 all- 

rvadin; ri r coun „ Not on out a A even 
with — 2 Fat Sunny Pach and IOE KEIT: 3 

[Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

It is quite apparent from a mere glance at my colleague that 
he at least has never been led astray by this advertisement, and 
oe to cheer his heart by a diet of Sunny Jack. Or take 

— 

Roastem, a mild, brown drink for nervous people. 
terious Roastem! Cools the bk soothes the 
All those whose nights are miserable by frightful visions of 

reedy, avaricious trusts glaring at them out of the darkness at the 
oot of the bed can obtain instant relief by substituting Roastem for 
all other beverages. 

[Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

It would be quite superfluous to ask of my colleague whether 
he had endeavored to quiet his rebellious and tempestuous 
nerves by giving up all other drinks and resorting only to 
Roastem. Or take this: 

Jag-I-See, the food for genius. All t brain workers use Jag- 
I-See. Why look morose and melancholic—after great mental strain 
70 TTT 
spring calf? Back to pasture! Z fe Rent 

[Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Would anybody suppose from glancing at my colleague’s 
haggard eyes that he had in any way sought to find rest and 
relief from the ravaging labors of pursuing the watch trust 
officials by a diet of Jag-I-See? Or take another: 

Guffy’s Poor Hay Brandy, an old medicinal tonic of unrivaled 
spuriousness. If anyone n to be convinced that he can oniy attain 


a loquacious longevi 
a few of our — 


Wonderful, mys- 
nerves, warms the feet! 


[Laughter on the Republican side.] 


He attributes this marvelous faculty, this wonderful ability to ex- 
ercise voice without exerting his mind to the daily consumption 
for over 100 years of a gallon of Guffy’s Poor Hay Brandy. 

[Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Would anyone have the temerity to intimate that my colleague 
had endeavered to find inspiration from this source rather than 
from Keene, of Broadway? Or take another: 


Nutty-Nut, the Great Medicated, Hom thic, Predigested ton- 
ated, Concentration of Natural Nutriment | ic, r 


[Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 


Nutty-Nut is nature's substitute for all other forms of food and 
. Note its homeopathic qualities. Nutty-Nut—like cures like. 
The 9 use of Nutty-Nut is warranted to completely restore the 
mental equilibrium of anyone who bit nutty on economic 
questions. Our secret agents have scoured the globe, and have bought 
up vast quantities of exported Nutty-Nut at a mere fraction of the 
domestic price, and we are reimporting it to undersell the home market. 
—. watchword is No Nutty-Nut for foreigners; we need it all at 
me.“ 


[Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 
Reimported cut-rate Nutty-Nut in large lots to free-trade leagues. 
Haye the gentleman from Mississippi or my colleague or those 

of their associates, whose intellectual integrity causes them 
writhing agony as they try to harmonize their honest free-trade 
convictions with insincere campaign professions of devotion to 
incidental and accidental protection, endeavored to heal their 
lacerated consciences with the diet of Nutty-Nut? 

Or take this: 

Petunia, a Sovereign Rem for Everything. We have produced 
more unauthorized bad 28 of good men yi long on. Petunia 
than have any other publishers of fatuous fables for driveling dupes. 
Petunia fears no test. Seventy- bottles of Petunia taken in 
thirty-seven hours have been known to cure a Populist of a virulent 
attack of the quantitative theory of finance. Petunia cures all diseases, 
prevents death, and restores life. We now make the astounding an- 
nouncement for the first time that recent scientific investigation has 
disclosed and confirmed what we have always believed, that over 60 
per cent of the present 3 of modern Egypt is composed of 
mummies—mummies of the reign of Ptotmes the Second, restored to 
life—to active, gainful life, many of them as officeholders, by the ju- 
dicious use of petunia. 

[Laughter.] 

Petunia will revitalize the corpse of a paramount Issue, and restore 
to it all of its pristine virtues except the odor. t 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 


Cut rate Petunia to political organizations organized for the pe 
pose of resuscitating Free Traders, Sixteen-to-Oners, Anti-Imperialists, 


i| 


and otber dead ones. 
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Has my colleague made any arrangement with Keene, of 
Broadway, to reimport Petunia for use in the coming campaign? 
But why go on? One more comes to my mind that I saw to-day. 

“ Ganderine for the Head, the Most Amazing and Stupendous Discov- 
ery of this Age of Marvels.” What is Ganderlne? It an occult dis- 
tillation of the secret alembic of an unknown chemist who has lost the 
prescription and forgotten the formula. 

[Laughter.] 

Ganderine is duplex in its action and works while you sleep. 

[ Laughter. ] 

anderine removes hair from the 
Gein eka „ with the left hand and 
Ganderine puts wheels in the brain and hair on the scalp. A thorough 
course of left-handed treatment will install in an unoccupied brain an 
assortment of wheels that would have surprised the Prophet Ezekiel 
himself and develop on a fertile scalp Hyperian locks of such luxu- 
riance as to create the appearance of distinction, produce a semblance 
of intellectuality, and confer upon shrinking modesty the majestic mien 
and front of Hyperian Jove. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Well, these advertisements for the rule of our life greet us on 
all hands, and yet who would have the temerity to suggest 
that either my colleague or myself had ever been induced to try 
Ganderine? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAINEX rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAINEY. The time of my colleague is passing so rapidly 
I want to ask him if at any time during the hour he proposes to 
answer any argument I have advanced in either one of my 
speeches on this question? 

Mr. BOUTELL. I would state, Mr. Chairman, if I had had 
the pleasure of hearing any argument of my colleague that was 
susceptible of a categorical reply, I would gladly answer it 
[applause on the Republican side], but I am coming now, Mr. 
Chairman, to something which I think may interest my col- 
league, and I have led up to it in this manner, so that I think 
your minds, gentlemen, are now in a proper state to receive 
what I have to say. When I thought how mysterious it was 
that that advertisement, over and above all others, had so im- 
pressed my colleague, I could hardly believe it, and I recurred 
to the Recorp to find out whether I remembered correctly, and 

ntleman's business 


on page 4910 I find: 

My attention was first directed to this by ad- 
vertisements which he inserted in the New York papers. 
Inasmuch as this advertisement in the New York Press first directed 
my serious attention to the subject, I desire to send it to the Clerk’s 
desk to be read. y 

And he sent to the Clerk’s desk to be read and inserted in the 
Recorp an advertisement from the New York Press, dated 
Friday morning, February 2, 1906. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL] a short time before had inquired of 
my colleague whether the advertising picture was taken at the 
instance of Mr. Keene, to which my colleague replied : 

The advertising picture was taken at my instance, at my request, 


and by my photographer, and I expect to pay for it. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Note the date. February 2 was the first date at which his at- 
tention was called to this matter. After that, of course, he 
had this picture taken, unless all through this proceeding he has 
been acting like the characters in Alice Through the Looking 
Glass. You remember that the Red Queen screamed, to Alice’s 
amazement, when nothing had happened to her, and she told 
Alice that she was going to prick her finger after a while. 

Remember these dates. February 2. Remember his pho- 
tographer took this picture after that date, and remember what 
a photograph is. It is a portrait, painted by the sun, as instan- 
taneous as a flash of lightning, and the face of nature changes 
again and can never be reproduced. A few days ago some de- 
signing person sent to the Ways and Means Committee a bundle 
of papers, which I ask you gentlemen to look at, the Free Trade 
Broadside, published, where we naturally would expect, in Bos- 
ton. It is volume 1, No. 4, dated January, 1906. The front page 
of that paper contains what the ordinary man without a sense of 
humor would say was the photograph from which my colleague’s 
print was reproduced. This Broadside also contains an article 
upon “Keene, of Broadway;” but bear in mind the positive 
statement of my colleague about this photograph. Let me read 
the first line of this article: “ This picture was taken expressly 
for the Free Trade Broadside,” and it must have been prior to 
January, 1906. [Applause on the Republican side.] It repre- 
sents the store at No. 180 Broadway. Now, Mr. Chairman, if 
I were like my colleague, who last night descended into the 
dismal vale of melodrama, I should be justified in ascending 
into the arid heights of tragedy and demanding to know how 
there could be such a similarity between a picture taken before 
January 1 and one taken after February 2. If my colleague 


had not seen this picture, then certainly there was almost a 
miracle in the similarity in the position of Keene's clerks and 
salesmen as arranged by his photographer. If he had seen it, 
it certainly was a very artistic arrangement by which he could 
bring them into that exact position, and with that same news- 
boy in front. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to adhere strictly to the 
spirit of good humor that should pervade this play. And I pass 
on now to consider thé attempt of my colleague to rehabilitate 
Keene, of Broadway—the sole source of his inspiration and in- 
formation on the watch trade. Hence, again, I must remind you 
of the theme of this play—“ Government by advertisements.” 

I have here an advertisement of “Keene, of Broadway,” 
tatea May 4, in the Globe and Commercial Advertiser, in which 

e says: - 

In defiance to the trusts I 
watches by the thousands in the teen ee 3 eevee 

And so forth. 


To illustrate the lines ba cg which the fight is being waged, and to 
emphasize the almost incredible saving in the price of watch-trust prod- 
ucts, I submit the following object lesson. 

And I hand around these papers for gentlemen of the committee 
to look at. There are four watches shown in this advertisement. 
At the right-hand side is a watch marked “ Waltham,” an 
open-faced watch, with the figure “3” at the stem. On the face 
of it a hunting watch inserted in an open case—a nondescript 
affair which would make a man seasick to tell the time by. 
“Complete,” he says, “for $4.98.” No sane man would give 
49 cents for it. 

The second watch has a left-handed case, the like of which I 
never have seen, but which when you open it has the figure 
VI at the top. Another amorphus freak in the watch line. 
In order to tell the time a man should have to stand on his 
head, take the watch out of his pocket in his left hand, and 
look at it in a looking-glass. [Laughter.] For $9.98! No 
sober man would give 99 cents for it. And then comes two 
which I must take together. You can see that they are both 
numbered 9502001. The first is a Waltham, Riverside, seven- 
teen jewelers. No American watch company—and we ought to 
be proud of it—no American watch company—there are 
twelve of them—is afraid of its movements or the names 
of them. And every watch has a number. Each watch has a 
number, and no number is duplicated. Look at the watch at 
the left hand in the advertisement and you find the same 
number as in the one next to it. It is a Riverside watch, with 
the same number, but by a forgery in the plate seventeen jewels 
have been changed to twenty-seven, and Maximus has been 
put in under Riverside. 

Another little example of advertising of this unspeakable 
mountebank of lower Broadway! I had here an advertisement 
published by Keene only a few weeks ago, telling us how he 
had bought thousands of these watches in the European market. 
I want to call your attention to an original letter which I have 
here from Joseph Linz & Bros., wholesale jewelers, of Dallas, 
Texas. If the representative of the Dallas district is here— 
perhaps any Texas man can tell us whether it is not one 
of the best-known jobbing houses in his State. This firm in- 
closes to the Elgin Watch Company, their correspondent, two 
letters from this man Keene. I will read from one of them: 

Can you furnish us with any 16-size O. F. 7J Waltham or Elgin 
movements at 10 per cent and 6 per cent off for spot cash? 


Postscript: Also let us know how many No. 210 Waltham O. F. and 
No. 303 Elgin movements you can send us. 
letter is_ 


That letter was dated September 8, 1905. Another 
dated November 27, 1905, and is as follows: 

Can you get me any R. R. grades of Waltham and Elgin at 10 and 

r cent off, or any No. 1 Waltham, hunting or open face, or same 


6 
thing in Elgin, less 10 per cent and 6 per cent? I will take several 
hundred of these for cash or give you other scarce goods in exchange. 


How do gentlemen from Texas like to have their State calleda 
foreign country“ by this Broadway advertiser, gulling the peo- 
ple by telling them he has reimported thousands of these watches 
from Europe, while he is writing to responsible dealers all over 
the country, even as far as Texas, offering to buy all of these 
watches that they can furnish for cash at the regular jobbers’ 
rates and describing them as scarce goods? 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another and a darker chapter in 
the advertising of Keene. In March, 1900, this advertisement 
appeared in the New York Evening Telegram : 

Watches—A Waltham watch cheap. A man on the inside will give 
confidential wholesale prices. Box 184, Waltham, Mass. 

Now, I ask any fair-minded man what he would infer from 
that advertisement? The name of Waltham is known around 
the globe. There is no civilized man to whom the name of Wal- 
tham does not suggest a good watch. So when that advertise- 
ment appeared Box 184, Waltham, Mass.,“ “a man on the in- 
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side will give confidential wholesale price,” what is the sup- 
position? What would any of you think? Well, the Waltham 
Watch Company people thought that some sly thief was getting 
into their works and stealing their movements, and they un- 
swered this advertisement. And who do you suppose replied 
to the letter? Would you have thought it would have been a 
typical Democrat? 

Now, that advertisement to write to Box 184, Waltham, Mass., 
was answered by Mr. George Dill, of Maywood, N. J., and on 
March 31, 1900, and on April 13, 1900, his letters were answered 
by Charles A. Keene, dating his letters from Boston. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] His letter heads read 
“Keene’s Mammoth Watch House, 1301 Washington street, Bos- 
ton; New York, 140 Fulton street.“ That was before he got 
on to lower Broadway, which I remind my colleague, by the way, 
is the home of high finance; and the lower you get on Broad- 
way the higher becomes the finance. [Laughter.] And to this 
same man, Mr. Dill, he also sent a catalogue, on the back page of 
which appears a sketch of a $50 Waltham watch, which he is 
willing to sell at less than half price. So that he was in this 
same kind of business of cajoling the public long before he had 
discovered that the people could be gulled and deceived by 
advertisements in reference to the cheapness of reimported 
watches. This method of advertisement, if called to the atten- 
tion of the Post-Office Department, would at once close the mails 
to this typical Democrat, this friend of my colleague, this in- 
spiration and source of all his information on the subject of 
the wateh trust. [Applause on the Republican side.] As I 
listened last night to my colleague giving those ponderously 
positive, bombastic statements, which can only have their well- 
spring in misinformation, I could not help thinking that, as he 
stood like a watchman on the outside ramparts of the trade, he 
could tell us what cut prices on diamonds were, which I had 
always supposed were valued like-bulHion; and the first lines of 
that old hymn came to my mind: 

Watchman, tell us of the nigh 
What its signs of promise are 

And if I had the lyrical capacity I would close this scene 
with appropriate lines; but in the short time at my disposal the 
best that I could do to fit the occasion was this: 

Watchman, tell us of your friend, 
What his signs of promise mean; 


Can you really, truly bay 
Cut-rate diamonds of Keene? 


And if cut-rate diamonds 

At Keene's are really sold, 
Then why not cut-rate silver 
And cut-rate bars of gold? 


Watchman, tell us of the trade, 
That our funds we may not waste; 
Are cut-rate diamonds smuggled, 
Or are they simply paste? 


Watchman, tell us yet again, 

What these signs of promise mean; 
Which seems now the bigger fraud, 
The diamonds, or Keene? 

[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, exit Keene, of Broadway; enter on the 
the right, Mr. Dueber, of Canton, a soured, litigious, and dis- 
affected manufacturer; Mr. Johnston, of Pittsburg, a dis- 
gruntled jobber. Low, sobbing music, and a twilight effect. 
Enter on the left, other disgruntled manfacturers, jobbers, and 
retailers. They approach my colleague in the center of the 
stage and lay down at his feet a . assortment of petty 
grouches, and beseech him to unload them upon the House of 

Representatives. He looks nervously and apprehensively 
around to see what the gentleman from Mississippi says, and as 
he gives him a reassuring nod, then with a tremendous blare 
of trumpets and trombones the curtain falls to rise again upon 
these new characters. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BOUTELL. T have only a few minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY. I simply want to advise my colleague of a 
matter he seems to be ignorant of. 

Mr. DALZELL. He knows a lot. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I will yield just for a short question, but 
I think I ought not to yield any more. 

Mr. RAINEY. This afternoon, by unanimous consent, a dis- 
tinguished Republican Member from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gra- 
HAM] put an appendix onto my speech, indorsing very strongly 
the character of Mr. Johnston, who lives in his town. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I am glad he has indorsed the character of 
Mr. Johnston, because I had some doubt about it; but now that 
he bas been fully indorsed, I will refer to Mr. Johnston, of 
Pittsburg. And he comes, Mr. Chairman, enveloped in the 
swirling clouds of a thousand factories, and with his face il- 


luminated by the bright lights from a thousand forges; for he 
comes from Pittsburg. I do not know whether he comes in 
here to advance my colleague’s main contention that the tariff 
on watches should be repealed, or not. If he does, he is the 
first manufacturer or jobber in Pittsburg that I ever heard advo- 
cate such a change in our laws; but I understand that Mr. John- 
ston, of Pittsburg, is a disgruntled jobber, who is attempting to 
furnish my colleague and others some proof in reference to the 
existence of a watch trust. I am sorry that my colleague did 
not haye more time last night. I am sorry that he had to print 
his views about Johnston instead of telling them on the floor, 
so that I could have interrogated him. I understand, however, 
that Mr. Johnston claims that he has been discriminated against 
by some of these companies constituting the so-called “ watch 
trust.“ There is no trust, either in the legal acceptation of the 
term or even in the popular significance. I do not know who 
the watch manufacturers are to whom my colleague refers, 
except two. He has included the Elgin Watch Company, of my 
State, and the Waltham Watch Company, of Massachusetts, and 
I understand it is the. claim of Johnston that, dating back to last 
June, they have been deprived of the right to handle the Elgin 
and Waltham watches. I have here in my hand a price list and 
letter to the retail trade by Mr. Johnston, of Pittsburg, showing 
the watch companies that he represents, and three closely 
printed pages are devoted to each of the Waltham and the Elgin 
companies, giving all their standard movements at the regular 
ge and the regular discounts. [Applause on the Republican 

e. 

Another thing that Mr. Johnston, whom we are told is a 
trustworthy man and well vouched for, tells us in this cata- 
logue is that the best and most artistic watches made in the 
country are the Dueber-Hampden watches, and that the best 
railroad watches made in the country are the Hamilton watches, 
so what effect can a watch trust that does not include these 
two companies have upon him? 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour for which the gentleman from 
Illinois was recognized has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Illinois be extended for an hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, how much time has been 
occupied by the gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. One hour, 

Mr. PAYNE. I ask that his time be extended for one hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection to the time being ex- 
tended, just so it does not go beyond the hour and a half. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, then, I ask that his time be extended for 
half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that the 
time of the gentleman from Diino be extended half an hour? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Mississippi to the fact that that 
side of the House occupied thirty-five minutes more this after- 
noon than we did. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. It does not make any difference to-night 
about that. 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, it does not? 

Mr. PAYNE. We will even it up before we adjourn, I an- 
nounce to the gentleman now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It does not make any difference about 
that; but the gentleman is mistaken—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I will even it up with you before we adjourn. 
I give that announcement now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is that? I did not quite hear. 

Mr. PAYNE. I announce that whether it makes any differ- 
ence to you or not, I will even it up with you before we adjourn 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, of course you can do that in the day 
with my consent, but at these night sessions, under the special 
order of the House, the time is equally divided between the two 


parties. 

Mr. PAYNE. Not under special rules. You do not like to 
hear this, The gentleman does not like to hear this. That is 
the trouble with him. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DALZELL. Let us have the regular order. Mr, Chair- 
man, I call the gentleman to order. He is out of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why didn’t you call the gentleman from 
New York to order while he was howling like a wild demon 
around here, and all about nothing? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely regret that what 
seemed to me the necessity for alluding to some of these matters 
concerning the watch trade has taken so much time, but it did 
seem to me that at this hot and close evening session there 
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might be some interest in them and some little divertisement. 
I did hope, however, to have an hour in which to discuss the 
tariff in a general way without interfering with any other gen- 
tleman who wished to talk to-night, and I regret that the plans 
of the gentleman from Mississippi will interfere with that. 

I must therefore only speak with the greatest brevity of 
Dueber, the litigious watch manufacturer at Canton, whom my 
colleague brings into this discussion for the purpose of proving 
that there is a watch trust. I have here the records from the 
secretary of the only watch organization that ever existed in 
this country, formed in 1884, of which Dueber, of Canton, was 
one of the organizers, of which he was one of the first directors, 
of which he was the vice-president, and in which he took an 
active and earnest part in bringing the contract system to 
apply to all manufacturers, all jobbers, and all retailers in the 
country, and in maintaining uniform prices. The records of 
the meetings show his expulsion from the organization in 1887 
as a traitor to his colleagues, 

Since then, according to the published law reports, which 
everyone has access to, I find that he has taken all his troubles 
into all the courts that were open to him. He brought one suit 
in the State court of New York for a common-law conspiracy 
in restraint of trade against a number of these companies and 
was defeated in that. He brought another proceeding under the 
Sherman interstate-commerce act, reported in 55 Federal Re- 
porter, and the demurrer was sustained by Judge Cox, of New 
York, on the ground that he had made no case of infringement 
of the Sherman Act. = 

Another case of Dueber is reported in 66 Federal Reporter, 
where he had the advantage of the decision in the former pro- 
ceeding, and had modified his complaint accordingly. Assum- 
ing that all his statements were true, a demurrer to the com- 
plaint was sustained by that great jurist, Judge Lacombe, who 
rendered the decision in the court of appeals. And so, Mr. 
Chairman, the charge so positively made by my colleague— 
and I repeat his exact words from the Rxcorp—that “ cer- 
tain companies constitute the Big Four of the watch trust, 
and that each of these companies own stock in the other” has 
been absolutely unproved by my colleague in any way. There 
is nothing even to suggest the truth of such a statement, and I 
submit to the committee whether a Member of this House does 
not incur great risk to his reputation for justice and candor 
when he brings in here such blunt assertions in reference to cor- 
porations about which he has no positive information. 

He tells me that he has written 200 letters to retail jewelers 
in this country asking whether there is such a thing as a watch 
trust. In reply to these 200 letters he has received 100 answers 
saying that the writers think that maybe there is a trust, and 
that they think such and such companies form it. I assume 
that these retailers at least are not members of the trust, so 
that their evidence is purely hearsay. According to the cata- 
logue of Mr. Johnston, of Pittsburg, there are 30,009 retail jew- 
elers in the country. One hundred is one-third of 1 per cent of 

30,000, and so my colleague attempts to corroborate his state- 
ment by the hearsay evidence of one-third of 1 per cent of the 
class that he inyokes as his chief witness. I would like to know 
what the other 99% per cent would say. 

I have copies of some of the letters which were sent to my 
colleague in reply to his circular letter which I take for granted 
he will not insert in the Recorp, and so I will take the liberty 
to do so. Mr. Chairman, I have also received unsolicited letters 
from nearly fifty jobbers of watches—letters in reference to this 
controversy which they had seen discussed in the papers—say- 
ing positively that there is no watch trust, no combination, or 
anything of that sort, and that if there were they would know 
it, and the jobbers are the men to be affected by any conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. There are 250 jobbers in the country, So 
I offer 20 per cent of this class as against my colleague, one- 
third of 1 per cent of the class upon which he depends. I will 
insert them all in the RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, in the language of the prince of dramatists, 
“our revels now are ended.” I have used some of the language 
and some of the hyperbole of the playhouse in referring to the 
action and speeches of my colleague during the last three months 
in this discussion, not for our amu ement, but to emphasize how 
futile it is for us to attempt in this House to base conclusions 
on great public questions upon advertisements in newspapers 
and upon the private grievances of disaffected men in the trade. 
In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, to base any serious action on the 
airy bubbles that rise from the lurid imagination of sensational 
advertisers or float from the disordered fancy of disaffected 
merchants would be as wise and no wiser than it would be to 
erect a house upon a foundation of eggs—eggs redolent with the 
flavor of antiquity. [Laughter and applause.] 

And now a few words, before my time expires, in reference 


to the actual condition of the watch industry in this country and 


the effect upon it of our protective tariff. It is clear that I 
shall have to forego the entire general discussion which I hoped 
to participate in this evening. I have here a little manuscript 
history of the watch industry in this country, written by the 
master mechanic of the Waltham Watch Company, the head 
workman in that institution, showing how a man named Denni- 
son, a Yankee, a native of Maine, residing in Boston, first con- 
ceived the idea of making watches with interchangeable parts, 
and the difficulty he had in interesting capital in his enterprise. 
It shows how a few watches were made in Connecticut under the 
tariff of 1846, which fixed a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on 
watches, but that they could not compete with the cheaper labor 
of Europe. But in time Dennison interested enough capital to 
establish a business, which, after many vicissitudes, resulted in 
the founding of the Waltham Watch Company in 1856. That 
company has had fifty years of honorable struggle, sometimes 
facing failure and bankruptcy, which has resulted in final and 
triumphant success. The Elgin Watch’ Company, branched off 
from the Waltham Watch Company in 1866, was, so to speak, 
a child of that corporation. In 1864 the tariff on watches had 
been placed at 25 per cent ad valorem, where it so remained, 
even under the Wilson-Gorman Act, down to the Dingley Act of 
1897, when in addition to the ad valorem duty certain specific 
duties were placed upon watches. Under this invigorating 
tariff the watch industries flourished in this country, so that 
there are now in this country twelve manufactories of watch 
movements and eighteen manufactories of watch cases, or thirty, 
all together. Their total output is about 3,300,000 watches. 

I have compiled the most accurate statistics that I can get 
from the Bureau of Statistics and from such of the watch manu- 
facturers as have given me information, and these statistics 
show that during the last year we have been able to export 
about 300,000 watches, or about 9 per cent of our total product. 
As against these 300,000 watches that have been exported, over 
700,000 Swiss watches are annually brought into this country. 
So that, in the opinion at least of the workers and mechanics 
in the watch factories, whose views I think I represent, there 
should be at the present time hot only no repeal or reduction 
of the duty on watches, but a slight increase to prevent the 
successful competition of the cheaper made Swiss watches. And 
in this connection I wish to say to my colleague, who had such 
violent assertions to make in reference to the parties that he 
represented in this discussion and the parties that I represented, 
that surely upon refiection he will wish to modify his language. 
I represent no one; he represents no one. Surely he would not 
admit that in any accurate sense of the term he represents 
Keene, of Broadway. 

What's Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba - 
That he should weep for her? 

Neither do I in any sense represent anybody or anything in 
this discussion, but the absolute truth as I can get it and as it 
comes to me unsolicited ; and the truth of this whole business is, 
so far as I can get at it, that there is no better, cleaner, industry 
in this country than the watch industry to-day; no industry in 
which there is more perfect rivalry among these thirty institu- 
tions engaged in turning out 3,300,000. watches. 

I would like to ask any of the gentlemen present who are 
acquainted with business methods and manufacturing enter- 
prises whether there is any other industry where there are 
thirty factories engaged in turning out 3,300,000 units of the 
average value of watches? I do not believe there is any exam- 
ple in the United States in any of the great industries of a 
more healthy rivalry than that which prevails in the watch 
industry, and yet my colleague, without a bit of corroborative 
evidence, sees fit to attack grossly the reorganization of the 
Waltham Company. I know nothing about this except what 
I have seen in the public press. I was interested in it because 
what I saw confirmed the statement of the officers of that com- 
pany, which I submitted here some weeks ago, that the stock 
at that time, instead of being watered, was worth 285 cents on 
the dollar and was paying a dividend of 10 per cent. Is there 
anything culpable in that? The stock had been placed at four 
millions in 1885 by special act of the legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, under a strict law requiring all of the capital 
to be paid in in full in cash and requiring the commissioner of 
corporations to so certify. They have now reorganized the com- 
pany, or, as I understood the accounts, they have organized a 
new company, with $12,000,000 of stock, $1,000,000 to be paid 
in cash, eleven millions to be exchanged for the four million 
worth 285 cents on the dollar, Is not that a splendid showing 
of the ingenuity, of the industry, of the economy, of the thrift, 
and of the sagacity of the men who established the Waltham 
Company? 

Does my colleague complain of success? Are there not many 
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Instances of success like that in his beautiful district in Illinois? 
Does he think them culpable or heinous? Let me call his 
attention to the fact that the State banks and private banks 
throughout the United States pay a larger average dividend 
than the Waltham Company has ever paid, some of them as high 
as 70 per cent annually. I know of one bank in my colleague’s 
own district that pays 10 per cent semiannually simply on the 
wise and discreet loaning of money. The value of the Wal- 
tham Company stock is based upon patents, upon good will, 
upon trade-marks and trade-names that have been increasing in 
value for many years, as well as cash, material, stock, and real 
estate. Instead of there being anything heinous or culpable 
about that, is it not something for those men to be proud of, that 
all the men engaged in it, and as shown by one of the mechanics, 
the stock books of the Waltham Company have been always open 
to the employees of the company, and many of them stand now 
as stockholders and derive a beneficial interest from this in- 
crease in the yalue of the stock? 

Have we come to such a pitch in this country, Mr. Chairman, 
has such a wave of hysteria swept over this country that we 
must say, “ Whatever is is wrong; whoever succeeds, hit him on 
the head, and that the ogres and goblins of finance dominate all 
our manufacturing enterprises?” Mr. Chairman, I do not look 
at our industrial situation with such a “ dropping eye,” and I am 
surprised to find a man like my colleague, from the district he 
represents, taking such a view of such a splendid industry, 
represented in our own State not only by the Elgin Company, 
but by the Illinois Company, at Springfield, and by the Rock- 
ford Company, at Rockford, Illinois. 

Again, I have just received to-day from the secretary of 
state of Massachusetts a document which I sent for when I 
had read my colleague’s speech in the paper three weeks ago, a 
certified copy of the articles of incorporation of this new com- 
pany, and I find by referring to the statute of Massachusetts 
that any company organized there has to satisfy the corporation 
commissioner that the amount of stock issued is represented 
either by cash or by property tangible or intangible having a 
cash value equal to the stock. He read here last night afi- 
davits of the officers of the Waltham company of their return 
for taxation simply scheduling patent rights at, I think, 8180, 


000. Then he said that in organizing this company they had. 


scheduled the patent rights at over $4,000,000. I have the 
certificate here, and what they schedule at $4,500,000 was patent 
rights, which are all that are taxable under the Massachusetts 
law, and therefore the only thing referred to in the affidavit 
read by my colleague—plus trade-marks, plus good will—and 
the good will of the Waltham company is worth more than all 
its tangible property put together. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] And that certificate, Mr. Chairman, bears on its 
front the certificate of the corporation commissioner of the 
State of Massachusetts, saying that the laws of that Common- 
wealth have been complied with, and signed William D. T. 
Trefry, commissioner of corporations, and if there is any 
Massachusetts man here on the other side of the House, I want 
him to say who Mr. Trefry, of Massachusetts, is. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Trefry is a Democrat. 

Mr. BOUTELL. He is not only a Democrat, but he is a Demo- 
crat who ran with Russell, whom his Democratic friends lov- 
ingly referred to as “ Billy Russell,” for the office of auditor of 
Massachusetts, and was overwhelmingly elected. He was after- 
wards appointed to an administrative office by Governor Russell 
as a Democrat and reappointed commissioner of corporations 
by Governor Douglass, the great tariff reformer and trust buster 
of the Democratic party. This Democrat of the highest integ- 
rity certifies that all of those provisions of the State of Massa- 
chusetts have been faithfully complied with, and that the or- 
ganization for $12,000,000 is in accordance with the laws of that 
old Commonwealth. [Applause on the Republican side.] So 
when my colleague attacks that organization and attacks those 
men he stands there confessedly attacking the administration 
of the law in the grand old Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
by Democratic officials—— 

Mr. RAINEY rose. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I decline to yield, Mr. Chairman. Now I 
raise the question again, Why is it that my colleague, of all per- 
sons in the world, should take such a singular view of this 
situation? I have no particular interest in it. I never met but 
one officer of each of these companies, and one of them I only 
met once; but all of this information came unsolicited into our 
committee room, and I am glad to avail myself of it, and as 
between believing Mr. Fitch, the president of the Waltham Com- 
pany, who worked himself up from a position at the bench after 
forty years of labor to the presidency of this magnificent enter- 
prise, between taking his word and presenting it as truth to the 
country, and taking the word of that palpable charlatan Keene, 


of Broadway, I stand by Mr. Fitch, of Massachusetts. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Now, I can not for the life of me conceive why my colleague 
went into this matter in the way he has done. I can not 
imagine why he went into it in this spirit, of all the persons 
in the world. Do any of you know where my colleague comes 
from? He comes from that splendid district in my State that 
the old Indians called the “ Sangamo country,” the country of 
abundant plenty. There may be other lovely spots on earth, but 
there is only one Greene County, Illinois, and that is where my 
colleague comes from. Nowhere on earth are the fields more 
golden at harvest time; nowhere do the orchard boughs hang 
under a heavier load of fragrant fruit; nowhere do the birds 
sing more sweetly or the flowers exhale a more delightful per- 
fume; nowhere are the men braver or more cheerful; nowhere 
are the women more beautiful or intelligent; nowhere do they 
have such ravishing roasted corn or such savory game chowder. 
I can not fittingly describe in words the happiness, the pros- 
perity, and the content that reign supreme in Greene County. 
I can only illustrate it by an incident. 

An old farmer and his wife who were born in Greene County, 
born on Apple River, in the year of the “ great snow,” owned 
acres upon acres of corn and wheat and orchards, with stock 
in the 20 per cent dividend Carrolton Bank. They were happy. 
They had brought up their children to all of the advantages of 
life, and they loved to travel. They were sailing one day down 
the Illinois River—and you must understand, gentlemen, that 
when the Illinois.River touches the banks of Greene County it 
sings for very joy as it ripples over the gravel. Even the 
whistles of the steamboats play Mendelssohn's Songs Without 
Words as they go by Columbiana. [Laughter.] Eyen the boilers 
of the boats seem bursting with joy as they enter the waters of 
Greene County, and on this occasion they blew up, and every- 
one on board, including the farmer and his wife, met instant 
death. As the old gentleman and his wife came to in the New 
Jerusalem and found themselves sitting side by side on a flow- 
ery bank on the borders of a crystal stream and heard the 
heavenly music and the songs of birds, and saw the beautiful 
vistas of the trees of everlasting fruit, the good woman heaved 
a deep sigh of relief, and turning to her husband said: “ Well, 
husband, we may be some miles from home, but, thank Heayen, 
we landed in Greene County.” [Great laughter.] 

And so I can not understand why it is that my colleague 
should be the only inhabitant of that splendid, prosperous region, 
who in this happy, prosperous time takes such a one-sided, 
prejudiced, dark, and clouded view of our present industrial 
conditions and of one of the best and healthiest industries in 
the State of Illinois and in the nation. [Loud and long-con- 
tinued applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAJRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


APPENDIX—PART I. 


THE WATCH INDUSTRY—RAILWAY WATCH INSPECTION. 


-I am glad to be able to print a letter disproving the N 
charges made by my colleague against a class of honorable railroa 
employees. 
J. W. FORSINGER, 
RAILWAY TIMB AND WATCH INSPECTION, 
AMERICAN WATCHES AT WHOLESALE, 

New York, June 29, 1906. 

Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: attention has been called to a speech by Hon. HENRY 
T. Ralxxx in the House of Representatives June 25, printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., In this speech Mr. Rarnny has made some 
astoundingly erroneous statements touching the system of railroad- 
watch inspection in the United States. I am now chief watch in- 
spector for more than thirty-five railroad companies, covering upward 
of 30,000 miles, and have had twenty years’ experience in this ca- 

acity. Mr. Ratngey’s statements on the subject have no foundation 
n fact. He says: “In most cases where watch inspection is ordered, 
there is some graft in it somewhere.” This statement is wholly un- 
warranted, so far as it applies to any of the railroads by which I am 
papiro He says the watch inspector “is really selected by the 
watch trust, but nominally * + by the general superintendent.” 

My appointment to that office has always been without the KAAINGA 
of any watch-manufacturing concern or anyone connected with it. 
Furthermore, the chief watch inspector is not selected by the general 


superintendent, save, rhaps, in rare instances. The appointment is 
oe by the president or the general manager of the road, and if at 
ail by 


e general superintendent, it is so oniy by authority of either of 
the two higher officials. The conditions of th 

by the watch inspector, as Mr. RAINEY says, nor even suggested by 
him, except in so far as a technical or trade knowledge is requisite. 
Mr. RAINEY declares “if this order is made, no matter how good a 
watch may run, it is sure to be condemned if It does not comply with 
the order.” I presume he meant to say no matter how well a watch 
might run. When official watch inspection is adopted by a railroad 
company, a circular is issued by an official of the company, wherein is 


e order are not dictated 
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specified the minimum standard of excellence adopted for watches to be 


used by the employees. This is almost invariably what is kuown as a 
ed nickel 17-jewel patent regulator movement,” that is adjusted to 
heat, cold, and three itions, the variation of which must not exceed 
thirty seconds W. 


per 
The railroads with which I am assoelated as watch inspector 5 
certain well-known, regularly manufactured makes and qualities of 
American watch movements to illustrate this minimum standard of ex- 
cellence and to prevent either misunderstanding re inspectors or 
any imposition upon the employees. The roads of which I speak with 
knowledge, mention and Cn 0 the products of the Illinois Watch 
Company, the Waltham Watch Company, the Hampden Watch Com- 
pany, the Hamilton Watch Company, and the Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany. No preference is shown by me, as chief Inspector, for any make 
of watch. employee exercises an untrammeled r. ht in his selec- | 
tion of a watch from among those scheduled in the ci ar order issued 
by the railroad company. No employee is eg! agen to buy his watch 
from the company's inspector; he may obtain it where he pleases. It 
should also be noted that any watch service at the time the 
tion order is issued, and of a quality equal to the specified minimum 
standard of excellence, is accepted. 
Mr. Ranyey declares that agent Ses are required to buy watch move- 
ments, the value of which is fictitiously raised by special named dials 
or bridges. That statement is untrue as to the 80,000 miles of 
road of which I am chief inspector. Upon each and all of these roads 
the use of special named watches is forbidden unless they were pre- 
viously in service. In nearly every instance the inspection order dis- 
tinctly states that no watch specially made and named by or for any 
jeweler will be accepted. I quote from one of the inspection orders: 
“The intention of jewelers in offering watches specially made is - 
erally understood to be for the purpose of removing the factory 
grade and name, thus enabling them to charge the employees a higher 
price for same.” 5 
I beg to remain, respectfully, yours, 


J. W. FARSINGER, 


Affidavit relating to sale of Elgin watches for export, showing the cor- 
ford ager pon „ Chich the gentleman from Titinois, Mr. 
Rainey, questions. (See first column, p. 9478, Congressional Record.) 


STATE oF PENNSYLVANIA, 
County of Philadelphia, ss: = 5 i 
Jobn F. Eisi being duly sworn, deposes and says: reside a 
2632 Brown proved Philadel 11 Pa. I am manager of the export de- 
tment of the atch Case Company of that city. I have 
— in the emplo mt of that company for nearly twenty years. The 
R se is the E 2 agent of the Elgin 
n and eago, III., and has been such 
t period no watch movements of the 
Elgin National Watch 8 have been exported by that company 
atch Case Company as os 85 selling 
Since November, 1901, all Elgin movements exported to Euro 
tone Watch Case Company either to its 
office, and have been distributed from 
one or both of these offices. o sets of records of all Elgin move- 
ments so exported have been kept since said date, November, ete as 
follows: All such movements, before being sent abroad, are entered in 
stock under descriptive headings, from which it can be ascer- 
tained with certainty just what movements and how many of any par- 
ticnlar grade have been exported to said offices. After any watch 
movements are sold from the London or Hamburg offices, a carbon copy 
of e sales sheet is returned to the Philadelphia office. These are 
bound months and can also be readily examined, and the number 
of wa movements of any particular grade sold from either of the 
London or Hamburg offices can be quickly determined with accuracy. 
Deponent is quite familiar with both these sets of records, and has 
personally examined them from November, 1901, down to May 1 1906, 
and the following statements are based Spor deponent's examination 
of these records. The statement made by . BOUTELL, in his 
delivered April 27, 1906, to the effect that since 1901 only irty- 
seven of Elgin Veritas 2i-jewel and Elgin Father Time movements in 
all had been exported to rope was — upon an examination of 
the said records made by deponent in February, 1906. Having brought 
such examination down to May 1, 4908, deponent now states at 
since November, 1901, no Elgin B. W. Raymond 19-jewel movements 
and but three Elgin Veritas 23-jewel movements have been exported 
to Europe by either the El company or the Keystone Watch Case 
Company, and only one of the above-mentioned 23-jewel Veritas move- 
ments has reported as sold on the carbon copy of sales sheets 
returned to the Philadelphia office by either the London or Hamburg 
offices, and that only -nine movements in all of the Elgin Veritas 
21-jewel and Father Time movements have in the same period 
exported to the London and Hamburg offices of the same companies 
conjointly. Out of this total of fifty-nine movements the sales sheets 
returned from the London and Hamburg offices show that up to the 
26th day of April, 1906, Sine forty-six movements in all of the said 
Elgin Veritas A and 23 jewel and Elgin Father Time grades had been 
sold from these offices. 
The statement made in the advertisement of Charles A. Keene, pE 
lished in the Globe newspaper of New York on Friday, May 4, 1906, 
that the said Keene has been buying “ Elgin watches by the thousands 
in the open markets of Europe,” if intended to apply to the Elgin B. W. 
Raymond 19-jewel, —. — Veritas 23-jewel, Elgin Veritas 21-jewel, the 
Elgin Father Time, or to any and all of the higher grades of movements 
made by the Elgin National Watch company; is utterly false, since there 
have not been thousands of all the id high-grade movements collec- 
e exported to Europe in the period of about ten years during which 
the Keystone Watch Case Company has been the export sales agent of 
the Elgin Company. 
Joun F. EISLEY, 


ces. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of May, 1906. 
[SEAL] JoHN J. MANNICK, 
Notary Public. 


Letter from Mr. W. H. Cloudman to Mr. W. H. Kinna, agent of the 
Elgin Watch Company, showing how the former had been cheated by 


Keene, of Broadway. 
Boston, Mass., May 15, 1906. 
Mr. W. FL KINNA, 
II John street, New York. 
My Dran Mr. Kryna: I was in your city on the 10th instant, and 
to get a watch for my boy dropped into the Keene jewelry 


store on Broadway, near John, having seen his advertisement in the 
papers, stating how cheaply he could sell an American-made watch. 

he attendant gave me to understand that on account of aote pog 
to Europe for their Elgin and Waltham movements he could me 
at goat 7 reduced rates. 

finally purchased of him a No. 12 size Elgin watch, No. 11247867, 
with a twenty-year warranted gold-filled case, for $25 cash, the at- 
tendant assu me that I was gett the watch at much fess than 
I would have to pay at any other re store. 

Now I find that the jewelers are selling the same outfit with the 
same movements and case for from $6 to $8 less than I paid for it, 
and naturally feel very sore about it. I think I was imposed upon. 
I took a bill, and ther 8 to exchange the movement for a 
SA r (this being 15) I would at any time pay the difference 
0 x 


I believe that man Keene is not square, and I would not advise any 
of my sends to trade there. I will let you see the watch when I go 
over aga 


ours, truly, W. H. CLOUDMAN. 


Letters from two of the eighteen watch-case manufactortes in the United 
States denying the existence of a “ watch trust.” 


Rox WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
21-23 Maiden Lane, New York, May $1, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We have been very much interested in reading your speech 
of April 26, 1906, in answer to Mr. RAINEY, and beg to State that we 
are one of the largest exclusive gold case manufacturers in this country, 
doing business with the majority of the largest jobbers throughout the 
Nes ay A also with the 1 t jobbers in other countries. 

We have always sel our list of jobbers, with whom we have been 
doing business for a t number of years, and have been free to state 
to our customers that we know noth’ of the so-called “ watch trust,“ 
and have known for a fact that there no trust, or no so-called 
“trust” of the watch movement manufacturers or the watch case 
manufacturers. 

We have sold our cases to jobbers who are handling movements of 
the largest manufacturers in the country, and are casing these move- 
ments in our cases, and our business has been steadily increasing, and 
have been selling as many goods as we have been able to manufacture 
to our jobbers, although the competition has been somewhat keen with 
the different watch case manufacturers as regards quality and work- 
manship, but we have been able to prove to our customers that our 
quality and workmanship have been superior to the cheap class of 
goods that have been put on the market. In that way we have been 
able to sell our output, which will prove to you there is no watch 
trust anager e tra} 

e „Fours, very 7. 
Rox WATCH CASE Company. 
A. L. STEARNS, President. 


Durors WATCH CASE Company, 
MANUFACTURERS OP FINE SOLID GOLD WATCH CASES, 
Brooklyn, June 2, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY S. Bo L. 


UTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: Having read the 


Dran speech in 
denial of the existence of a tru 


ti 

State that we do not know of our own knowledge and belief of the 
existence of any such trust. 

In conclusion wish to say that any change in the tariff from 
present conditions will be, in our opinion, very detrimental to the 
watch business of this country. 

Donors WATCH Case Co., 


Yours, respectfully, 
4 CHAS. L. DEPOLLIER, Treas. 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAIxxT] invokes the 3 
evidence of retail jewelers to substantiate his assertion that the Wal- 
tham and Elgin companies are members of a trust. Mr. W. J. John- 
ston, upon w. the tleman from Illinois relies for much of his 
information, sa In his printed circular to the trade that there are 
30,000 retail Doas in the United States. According to figures 
given ns some of the trade journals 23,000 would be a more accurate 
estimate. 

The gentleman from Illinois says that he has recelved letters from 
105 retailers indicating that there is a watch trust.“ This number 
is less than one-half of 1 per cent of the members of the class that he 
calls as a witness. 

1 publishes fifty-seven such letters, or less than one-quarter of 1 per 
cen 


Here are a few letters from the 999% per cent of this clase that the 
gentleman from Illinois received but did not print. 

His letter to the retailers being a circular letter, those who replied 
were entitled to have their replies made public and treated as circular 
letters for public distribution. 


Letters from retailers. 


CHARLES E. Graves & Co., 
JEWELERS AND Biden inte 
. o, Ma ‘ 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, oe Aii 
House of Representatives, Washingon, D. C. 


Dran Sm: We have been Interested in following your speech, and 


the su uent reply of the Hon. Mr. BOUTELL, and we have felt that 
me should give you some information from the retail jeweler’s point of 
ew. 


In the first place, we have no knowledge of any watch trust or com- 
bination, nor have we in any way ever been approached by any manu- 
facturer to adopt a policy which would be injurious to any other manu- 
facturer’s business. 

As we have handled a general line of watches, both of foreign and 
domestic make, since 1857, we feel very positive that if there had been 
any movement on foot among any of the manufacturers to advance prices 
beyond a reasonable profit it would haye been brought to our notice. 
Yours, very truly, 

CHARLES E. Grayrs & Co. 
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THE Nevius COMPANY, 
New York, May 8, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: A dealer has shown me a copy of a letter from you In- 
quiring about a watch trust. If there is a combination or trust in the 

de, I have no personal tg of its exisence, and I am not 
aware that it has ever interfered with or dictated our ache watches 
in the market as we have chosen. If there is such a combination as 
“The Big Four” I could not name the firms which compose it. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
Bens. C. Nevius, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
Louis MANHEIMER & BROS., 


k Chicago, May 8, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We are in Linge i of your lines of April 30, and will 
state in reply that we know of no watch trust of any kind. 

We deal largely and exclusively in American watches and buy of 
and sell to whom we see fit; as a matter of fact, we buy of every case 
and movement manufacturer in this country. ‘ 

Yours, respectfully, 
Louis MANHEIMER & Bros, 


May 16, 1906. 


Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sis: In answer to your letter of the 11th, we have to say that 
we have been buying and selling watch movements and cases of all 
American and forei manufacture for ourselves for the past thirty 
years, and prior to that for firms by whom we were employed for, say, 
seven years. 

In all that time any jobbers who have been dropped from the lists 
of manufacturers, so far as our opinion goes, has been for the 
interests of both manufacturers and jobbers, and so far as we are 
9 all 8 have always been open to us.” 

ours, res 
e ? LAPP & FLERSHEM. 


H. FIELD, WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 
Chicago, May 8, 1906. 
Hon. H. T, RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR Sin: From my practical experience in the watch business, 
I beg to state that I know nothing about any trust, combination, or 
“Big 4” mentioned in your circular letter, and repeated reductions in 
price of watch movements show that there is strong competition. 

H. FIELD. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., May 7, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY. 

Sin: Your note of May 1 reached me several days ago, and in reply 
to your questions will say that I know of no trust or combination in 
the eh eee I know nothing of any Big 4 except what I have 
seen in print. 

I sai readidg your speech in the House, and I can not quite agree 
with you on American watches; the profit on them is entirely too small. 
I can not afford to handle them to any great extent. I think the con- 
tract plan if carried out . is a step in the rignt direction ; it 
does no more than give the retail jeweler a fair profit on his sale on 
that class of goods, and would like to see it applied to all kinds of 
American watches. 

You say that I am Interested in this matter. I am, to know how 
the jeweler can make a living profit by selling American watches at the 
low nee eon an selling at to-day. 

espectfully, yours, 
J. M. Henwoop. 


Joun C. LEPPERT, WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWRLRY, 
Chicago, May 8, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. Rarner, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: With a practical experience in the watch business of over 
thirty years, I know of no combination or trust existing among the 
manufacturers. Many and repeated reductions in the price of watches 
have brought them down to a figure 50 per cent less than twenty years 
ago, and of a superior quality and workmanship than ever. 


1 ours, 
Very truly, y JoHN C. LEPPERT. 


CHICAGO, May 7, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 

Dear Str: We have seen you circular letter to the retail jewelers, 
asking if there is a combination or trust among the watch factori 
and beg to state that I know nothing about the Big 4 mentioned, an 
to the t of my knowledge there is no watch trust or combination. 

Yours, truly, 
J. 8. TOWNSEND. 


CHICAGO, May %, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: In answer to your circular letter of the 30th of April, we 
beg to say we do not know of any trust or combination in the watch 
rem ONE declines with tie meet watch-menvsectaria 

rom our dealings w e W — 
this country, we are led to believe thelr methods of doing 
fit the retailer rather than injure him, 


concerns in 
usiness bene- 


Yours, truly, SPAULDING & Co. 
A. J. Younepann, 
JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER, 
Chicago, May 7, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY 


2 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: Having seen your circular letter in ard to the ns coe 
and Waltham watch companies, and beg to say that I know nothing 
about any trust or combination between above-mentioned concerns. 

Yours, respectfully, 
: A. J, TouN AHL. 


PERKINS & MAYERS, $ 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, . SILVERWARE, 


a ew York, May 7, 1906. 
Hon. H. J. RAINEY, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Str: We have seen copy of letter echt by you to retail dealers, 
We have been selling watches for fifteen years; have heard of no 
trust or combination of manufacturers in the watch trade, except what 
has been said in the EA recently. 
Yours, respectfully, PERKINS & MAYERS. 


J. KLEM, WATCHES, DIAMONDS, AND JEWELRY, 


Ro ter, May 15, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. Rarney, Washington, D. C.: 


Replying to your circular letter of the 30th ultimo, would say that 
during the period of thirty-one years we haye been in the watch and 
jewelry business we have never known of any trust or combination to 
exist among the watch manufacturers of the United States. 

There is not within our knowledge or experience any such or, za- 
tion as the “ Big Four,” nor does there appear to be any collusion be- 
tween the various manufacturers. 

The fact that they are almost universally represented by high sal- 
aried and efficient traveling salesmen would disabuse the mind of any 
idea of mutual agreement. In fact the competition in the watch trade 


to-day is so active that the retailer is 8 to 8 a profit equal 
to abon 152 per cent less than the dealer in boots and shoes and similar 
comm: es. 


If the matter under debate in the House of Representatives has for 
its ultimate object the reduction or abolition of the protective duty on 
foreign watches, we desire to express the opinion that the introduction 
ofa 2 8 unbranded result of underpaid juvenile labor into this coun- 
try woul be a detriment to the best interests, not only of the manufac- 
turer and retailer, but to the public at large. 

N Respectfully, yours, 
JOSEPH KLEM. 
S. C. MCKNIGHT, JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER, 
Chicago, May 8, 1906. 
Hon. H. T. RAINEY 


2 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Stn: In reply to your circular letter under date of April 30, 
relating to watch combine or “trust” known as the “Big Four,” I 
will state that, as far as any personal knowledge is concerned, there 
is no such organization. As far as my information upon the subject 
extends, the only tendency in the line of a combine is a friendly un- 
derstanding existing among the leading watch manufacturers of this 
country whereby e interests of both the manufacturer and the 
dealer are protected to the material betterment of general trade con- 


ditions. 
Very respectfully, yours, S. C. MCKNIGHT, 


Letters from jobbers. 

There are 250 wholesale jewelers or jobbers in the United States. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] prints letters from eight of 
these jobbers, who assume that there is a watch trust.” It seems 
unnecessary to suggest that trusts are not the only parties who decline 
to deal with undesirable customers and drop such from their lists. 
Even a gentle, kindly minded individual might, if he were a fairly 
shrewd business man, refuse to sell goods to a man who failed to pay 
his bills or who, for other reasons, was an unprofitable customer. 

Here are forty-three letters and one telegram from leading jobbers 


in the Tewary trade that have come to me unsolicited during the past 
month and insert all the letters that have come to me on this 
subject. 


HENRY GINNEL & Co., DIAMONDS AND WATCHES, 


New York, May 81, 1906. 
Hon. Henry S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Stn: We haye read with satisfaction your recent speech in 
Congress in answer to one delivered by Mr. RAINEY, who endeavored 
to show the existence of a watch trust in this country. 

We are sure that had Mr. Rat gur interviewed the leading houses in 
New York and Chicago who are engaged in the wholesale watch busi- 
ness he would never have reached the conclusions expressed by him, 
We have been for the past — & years large handlers of the products 
of the Waltham and Elgin watch companies, and we are yet to know 
of the existence of a watch trust in these United States. There could 
not haye been one without our habe, Soe We buy of other watch 
movements companies, who compete with the products of the Waltham 
and Elgin companies, and we deal with the products of the Waltham 
and Elgin companies; and we deal in these goods without restraint 
or interference, either directly or indiredtly exercised or attempted 
by either of the watch companies above mentioned. In fact, we buy 
from whom and where we please, and, in doing so, we take only our 
own interests into consideration. 

We beg to remain, dear sir, yours, respectfully, 
HENRY GINNEL & Co. 


WOODSTOCK-HOEFER WATCH AND JEWELRY COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 9, 1906, 
Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 


House of Representatives, Washingion, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Having, been directly in the watch business for over 
twenty-five years, we were very much interested in 8 speech de- 
livered in the House of Representatives on April 26. e do not know 
of a so-called “watch trust.“ We are selling the product of six 
American watch manufacturers, and have always found them com- 
peting strongly with each other. We also carry Swiss watches. We 
consider the watch market an open one, and we buy what we want, 
whether American or seum manufacture. Competition is very keen 
between the diferent manufactures, as is shown by the prices that are 
now in efect. 

Yours, very truly, 
OODSTOCK-HOEFER WATCH AND JEWELRY COMPANY, 


OTTO YOUNG & Co., IMPORTERS AND Jonnuns, 
8 Chicago, May 31, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: We have noticed several articles in the newspapers of 
late, giving what purported to be accounts of discussions in Congress 


1906. 


—— —— -- 


relative to watch trusts, combinations, restraint of trade, lack of com- 
petition, etc. Would say that as far as we are concerned we find an 
unlimited amount of competition, at times in fact more than Is good 
for us. We buy from the Elgin and Waltham watch companies and 
have done so for years; we also buy and sell Imported watches and 
watch movements and complete watches and watch movements made by 
nine other American manufacturers. We buy them as freely as we can 
afford and sell them as openly and as rapidly as possible. 
Trusting that this information will be of service to you, we are, 
Yours, truly, 
Orro Youna & Co., 
J. SCHNERING, Treasurer, 


EISENSTADT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
St. Louis, June 11, 1906. 


Hon. Hy. S. BOUTBLL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Duar Sin: From yarious sources we learn there is an intention to 
establish the existence of a watch trust. Our business relations with 
the members of the so-called * trust,“ covering a period of a quarter of 
a century, does not verify a single fact on which to base this assertion. 

We do business with every watch manufacturer in the United States, 
with no attempt on the part of any individual manufacturer to re- 
strict our business with another. 

Competition between these various manufacturers is such in the face 
of the largest demand for watches during the past six years prices, 
considering quality, are comparatively lower than at any other period. 
We purchase from whom we please, sell to whom we please, and at 
prices to conform with percentage necessary to conduct our business. 

Very respectfully, : 
EISENSTADT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
M. EISENSTADT, President. 


BALDWIN-MILLER COMPANY, WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 11, 1906. 


Hon. Henry S. BOUTELL, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We have read with much interest the speech delivered by 
you in the House of Representatives April 26, together with a great 
Many comments regarding the watch industry, and therefore take the 
liberty of addressing you regarding same. It may. be possible that we 
do not know or understand the full meaning of the words “trust” or 
“combination,” but to our knowledge no such terms would apply to 
the watch business. We have been established here in the jewelry 
business since 1882, and have never known competition to be so flerce 
as it is at the present time. We handle several lines of American 
watches, and at no time have any of the manufacturers tried to dictate 
to us what lines we could or could not an SEE We are, and always have 
been, free agents, buying such watches as t suits our needs. 

Trusting that this ‘ormation may be of benefit to you, we remain, 

Yours, truly, 
BALDWIN-MILLER Co. 
BALDWIN-MILLER COMPANY, 
Per J. E. REAGAN, Secretary. 


Kino & EISELE, 
SELLING AGENTS, ELGIN, WALTHAM, 
HAMILTON, NEW ENGLAND WATCHES, 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 11, 1906. 


Hon. H. T. BOUTELL, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sim: The writer has been greatly interested in reading your 
speech in the House of Representatives on the tariff on watches. 

We, as a firm, are very glad the subject-matter pertaining to the 
watch trust has been agita and brought before the public. 

Our firm has been in the jobbing business for about thirty years and 
has handled American lines of watches during all this time. Our rela- 
tions with the Elgin and Waltham companies have been of the most 
cordial at all times, although we have always acted independent. 

In the history of our business career we have never known of a 
watch trust, and know of none to-day, and we believe we are in posi- 
tion, should there be a watch trust, to know exactly what the relations 
would be with the very best of jobbers. 

As above stated, our relations have always been the most cordial, 
and we can frankly state we have at no time been approached or 
3 by either company desiring us to handle only their manu- 
acture. 

We handle other Ines to-day, and propose to do so as long as we are 
in business. We believe this question of a watch trust is entirely 
false, and is only hatched up by new people who are coming into the 


field. 
Wishing you success, we are, 
Very truly, yours, Kine & EISELE, 


E. A, EISELE. 


M. F. BARGER & Co., WATCH JOBBERS, 
Chicago, May 31, 1906. 
Hon. Henry S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Six: Since Mr. RarNer’s speech in regard to the tariff on 
watches we bave been very much interested in reading all that has 
been said by Mr. RAINEY, yourself, and others. We are at a loss to 
understand how anyone who is at all acquainted with the manufacture 
of watch movements and cases, also the selling of same by the jobber 
and the retailer, can come to the conclusion that there is any watch 
3 or restriction in the buying and selling of watch cases and move- 
ments. 

Speaking for ourselves, would say that we are at liberty to buy and 
sell watch movements and watch cases made by any manufacturer, 
either in the United States or abroad. We find the competition among 
the manufacturers of these lines to be very keen. 

In buying goods of the manufacturer and selling to the retail trade 
we try to buy the best goods and the goods most sought for by the 


legitimate. — teade: 3 Paes 
ours, . F. BARGER ù 
aai M. F. BARGER. 
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C. G. ALFORD & Co, (INCORPORATED), 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, AND CUT GLASS, 


New York, May 81, 1906. 
Hon. H. S. Boure.y, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Str: We have been shown letters written by the Hon. Henry 
T. RAINEY to some of the jobbers or wholesale dealers in American 
watches in which he says that he is investigating the watch trust,“ 
and that he is anxious to find out what jobbers have been dropped 
from the lists of what he calis the allied companies,” giving as a 
reason for their being dropped that they handled independent goods.” 

We have been in the wholesale jewelry business for nearly forly 
years and for the past twenty-five years have been handling American 
watches very large 7 We employ a large number of traveling repre- 
sentatives and reach every State in the Union. We buy largely from 
the manufacturers of both watch movements and watch cases whom Mr, 
Rajney designates as the watch trust.“ We also buy other makes of 
watch movements and cases where we find it profitable to do so, and 
we know that we can continue to buy any makes of watch movements 
or 8 Meine de interfering with our supply of goods from the so-called 
“watch trust.” 

In our opinion, the whole talk about there being a “watch trust” 
is ridiculously absurd. Possibly there may be jobbers who can not buy 
everything they would like to carry, but if so, it is not because of any 
discrimination made against them for buying any legitimate line of 
goods. In our business, as in all others, there are numerous maicon- 
tents who seem more anxious to dispense “ hot air,” so called, than they 
do to attend strictly to their legitimate business, w 

If there is a “ watch trust” we know nothing of its existence. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
C. G. ALFORD & Co. 


L. BAUMAN JEWELRY COMPANY, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS IN DIAMONDS, WATCHES, ETC., 


St. Louis, June 11, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sin: According to newspaper reports, a controversy has 
arisen in the United States Congress regarding a watch trust in this 
country. We are dealing, and have been for years and years, in Ameri- 
can watches of all descriptions, which we are selling to-day, and we do 
not know of any cause why we should not uphold the American manu- 
facturers, as the prices for the last ten H brosa have been 55 re- 
duced and the quality of goods improved, and to our best knowledge 
and belief we do not know of any existing trust in that direction. 
The competition in our line is very keen, and we are compelled to 
handle all kinds of watch movements in order to mect same, and while 
we admit that the Waltham and Elgin makes have the preference among 
the dealers, yet we do not know of any restrictions in regard to selling 
the products of other companies. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
L. BAUMAN JEWELRY Co., 
p Per M. STRAUSS, Manager. 
M. SICKLES & Sons, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS, 
Philadelphia, June 7, 1906, 
Hon. H. S. Bo 


UTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We have carefully read the speech made by you in answer 
to your colleague, Mr. RAINEY, and have also read Mr. RAINEY’S con- 
tention of the existence of a watch trust in the United States. We 
have been jobbers in American watches for a quarter of a century or 
more, and this is the first time we have been told that there is a watch 
trust in existence. Throughout this period we have handled nearly 
every make of American watches, but there has never at any time been 
any pressure brought to bear upon us in favor of any particular make 
of goods, and we consider ourselves free and independent jobbers, and 
do and would buy any s that we choose. 

Yours, respectfully, M. SICKLES & Sons. 


H. O. HURLBURT & Sons, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN AMERICAN WATCHES, 
Philadelphia, June 16, 1906. 
Hon. Henny S. BOUTELL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We have read with a great deal of interest your reply to 
Mr. RAINEY’s speech on the watch question, and wish to express our 
sag at pecs exposure of the misinformation supplied by Mr. Keene, 

New York. P 

Our firm has been in the wholesale jewelry business for more than 
fifty years, and has been selling Elgin and Waltham movements since 
these movements were first put on the market, and we know, of our own 
knowledge, that there is not any such thing as a watch trust. Both the 
Elgin and Waltham companies are now, and always have been, in active 
competition for our business, and while a large part of our watch sales 
is of these two makes we do handle and sell quite a number of move- 
re = — Fens po prs ys bce ` 1 

is the sentiment of our customers, almost without exception, that 
the fixed retail price adopted by the Elgin and Waltham companies on 
railroad movements is an advance step in the policy of the companies 
interested and that it acts for the best interest of both the retail jew- 
eler and the consumer, and that the trade of the country and the gen- 
eral public would be etter off if it could be adopted for all grades of 
movements. 

It fixes a fair pun for the watches, which enables the jeweler to 
make a living profit, no more, and prevents the dishonest dealer from 
charging his customers an exorbitant price. 

The Elgin and Waltham companies were the last of the American 
watch manufacturers to put a fixed retail price on their railroad grades, 
and were forced into doing it by loss of business. 


Yours, very truly, 
H. O. HURLBURT & Sons, 
H. F. HAHN & Co., 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, AND SILVERWARE, 
hicago, June 1, 1906. 


Hon. Henry S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sin: We learn from the newspapers that there is considerable 
argument in reference to there being a watch trust. We have been 
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handlin 
as we iow there is no watch trust. The com 
watch-movement makers and the watch-case 
price is as strong as at any time in our experience. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. F. Hann & Co., 


Per Herman F. Haun, President. 


M. J. RUBENSTEIN, 
JOBBERS IN ALL GRADES OF MOVEMENTS AND CASES, * 
DIAMONDS, Fine JEWELRY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 9, 1906. 


American and Swiss watches for over thirty years, and so far 


tition between the 


ers in quality and 


Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your speech 2 à to watches delivered in the House 
of Representatives on April 26, 1 „ meets with my approval. I know 
of no restrictions placed on the jobber as to his buying either American 
made movements or cases, and m whomever he may please, and in 
my case it applies to an experience as a jobber covering a long period 
of years. 

i Yours, respectfully, M. J. RUBENSTEIN. 

EDWARDS & SLOANE JEWELRY COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 11, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We haye noticed in the press a number of statements in 
regard to the so-called “ watch trust. 

We have been in the watch and jewelry business many years, and so 
far as we know there is no trust among the watch manufacturers. We 
ourselves handle a number of different makes of these goods, both 
movements and cases. We buy the goods on which we think we can 
make the most money, and we are governed in making our selections by 
the quality, pao and demand. 

We write this letter in justice to certain manufacturers, concerning 
whom we understand certain charges have been made in Congress. 


Yours, respectful, 
j si EDWARDS & SLOANE JEWELRY CO. 
Gro. H. EDWARDS, Secretary. 
A. H. Poxp & Co., WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
Byracuse, N. T., June 9, 1906. 
Hon. HxxRT S. BOUTELL, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: We have read your speech In reply to one delivered by 


Co an Rainey on the 2 of “Tariff on Watches.“ We noted 
particularly the endeavor of . Rainey to prove the existence of a 
watch trust in the United States. 


We have been engaged in the wholesale watch business during the 
ast fourteen years, and to our knowledge there is not now, and never 
as there a. watch trust in this country. = 

During our business career we have handled the produca of a great 

many different watch factories, and we are now handling those watches 
for which we have the largest demand and which afford us the greatest 


rollt. 
p A. H. Poxp & Co. 


Yours, truly, 
; N. H. Warm & Co., 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND AMERICAN WATCHES, 


New York, May 31, 1906. 
Hon. ITENRY S. Bovrett, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sır: Referring to your sı h in Congress on April 26, con- 
cerning the tariff on watches, we to that we have 
in the business of selling American wat movements and cases for 
same at wholesale for the past twenty-five years, and during that time 
we have never known of a wa trust, nor has any manufacturer of 
movements or cases ever presumed to dictate to us from whom we 
should buy these goods. 

We always have been and expect to continue to be absolutely free to 
buy American watches wherever we please. When we can not do this 
we shall be ready to quit the watch business. 

Yours, very truly, N. H. WHITE & Co. 


ROSENZWEIG BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ‘ 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 
. 2 


New York, June 2, 1906. 
Hon. Henny S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: We are in receipt of a pamphlet with the copy of P 7 
Representatives on Shunday, ai Bread 
e- 


J. W. FORSINGER, 
AMERICAN WATCHES AT WHOLESALE, 


Chicago, May 81, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Permit me to call your attention to a matter which is of 
much ey goes to all jobbers of American watches in the United 
States. refer to the statement made by Representative RAINEY rela- 
uye aes 5 manufacturers of watches, the watch trust,“ so- 
called, ete. 

As a representative jobber and in justice to the manufacturers, I de- 
sire to state that in my ie eg there is no such thing as a “ watch 
Sur I know positively t there is competition between the manu- 

cturers. 

Furthermore, I handle all makes of American watches, and there has 
mever been any pressure brought to bear upon me to restrict my pur- 
chases either in movements or cases. do a large business both at 


I 
— ao York and Chicago offices, and have felt perfectly free to buy 
wherever I saw fit. 
Tours, truly, 


J. W. FORSINGER. 


A. G. SCHWAB & BRO., WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11, 1906, 
Hon. Henry S. Bouter, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We have read with great interest the speech delivered b 
you in Congress tly on the subject of watch combinations, whi 
struck us with the idea that there is an impression somewhere that 
there is a combination of watch manufacturers existing at the present 
time which is supposed to control our action in reference to handling 
watches, and we take the liberty to address these few lines to you 
giving you our experience in this matter. . 

We have been engaged in this business for forty years and we know 
of no combination existing which in any way controls us in buying 
our goods in this line. We are absolutely uncontrolled in Pate | to 
vl pe poor of watches, and are simply guided by the quality, de- 

„ and stability of the goods. While we have always handled cer- 
tain lines of goods we are aware of the fact that for the past twenty or 
twenty-five years there has been a constant endeavor on the part of cer- 
tain manufacturers whose goods the leading jobbers do not handle, to 
create an impression amon: the public that there is a watch trust, 
which controls the princi output of American watches. But so far 
as our knowl goes, as already stated above, we know of absolute! 
no such combination, and are free to buy our goods wherever we see fi 

Trusting that this may assist you in correcting a wrong impression 
in reference to this matter, we remain, i 

Respectfully, yours, A. G. SCHWAB & Bro, 


~M. A. Mean & Co., 
WATCHES at WHOLESALE, 


Chicago, M 31, 1906. 
Hon. Henry S. BOUTELL, - + Foti ge 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: A few days since I had the pleasure of reading your speech 
on the watch situation, and having —. engaged in tha PARINE for 
over thirty-five 7 I was very much interested. 

I wish to add our experience as jobbers, which may help to throw 
light on the situation. In the first place we certainly know of no 
trust in the business; the competition has always been strong duri 
all the thirty-five Pop — of my connection with the trade, with a gen 
tendency of lower in 7 As far as our experience goes, never has 
there been any at pt to control us in any way as to what we 
se esa eee hyd ates bag ming bey, 17 À 2 olce 125 rm er matters 

ng entire! y our know o e qua of the goods 
ane == market eee at oe es fren, S ty i 

op a ese few wo may of use to you tting a 
the truth, we remain P z ait 


5 M. A. Mrap & Co. 


Yours, truly, 
s M. A. Mrab, President. 


Tue Wess C. BALL WATCH COMPANY (INCORPORATED), 
WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 
OFFICIAL STANDARD WATCHES FOR RAILROAD SERVICE, 
Oleveland, Ohio, June 11, 1906. 
Hon. H. S. BOUTELL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: We have noticed from time to time articles appearing in 
the papers concerning the “ watch trust,” which it is alle; by some 
Representatives In the House at Washington to be in operation, as they 
claim, detrimental to the Interests of the American watch-buying public. 

We have been interested in the American watch industry for more 
than thirty years. Our business has been retailing, wholesaling, and 
manufacturing, and we believe that our experience in these several 
capacities would bring us in contact with any trust or combination that 
would be detrimental to our interests in some one of the three depart- 
ments; but up to this time we beg to state that no manufacturer, 
wholesaler, or retailer, has ever approached us with any trust propo- - 
sitions of any kind whatever. 

We have n entirely free to buy from all the different manufac- 
turers, and we do not believe there any trust or combination at the 
Pee time which is in any way harmful to the interests of the Amer- 
can watch industry, either on a retail, wholesale, or manufacturing 


basis. 

This agitation, we believe, is being brought forward and urged on b; 
interests which are not able to meet the competition on 2 ON 
finish of the manufacturers who have shown more progress and skill in 
W abreast of the times. 

these interests would spend their time, talent, and money in Im- 
proving their product, the results of such effort would be decidedly to 
= perdit and to the helpful advantage of the American watch 

ustry. 
Merit and integrity will win success in spite of trusts and combina- 
tions. The American watch buying prane are eyer willing to recognize 
merit and pay a reasonable price for reliable and durable watches. 
95 5 want value received. 

e hope yourself and associates will be able to meet this unjust agi- 
t American watch manufacturers on a basis that wiil 

e several interests involved. 

Very respectfully, ` 


tation 
fair to 


TAE WEBB C. BALL Waren Co. 
WEBB C. BALL, President. 


BAUMAN-MASSA JEWELRY COMPANY, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 
JEWELRY, OPTICAL GOODS, AND JEWELERS’ SUPPPLIES, 
St. Louis, June 11, 1906. 
Hon. Henny Bovrett, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Our attention being called to Mr. Rainey's speech, in 
regard to there being a watch trust, will say we do not know of the 
existence of any watch trust, having been in the watch business a 
great many years, and have never been restricted from ir ang from any 
company we . We sell Elgin, Waltham, and other makes o 
watches, but the keen competition in watches has constantly dec 
the prices of them, until to-day we have to sell, especially high-grade 
watches, at a very low price. 

Hoping this letter will be of benefit to you, we remain, 

Very respecti M 
BauMAN-Massa JEWELERY CO., 
E. Massa, Treasurer, 
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Despres, BRIDGES & NOEL, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN WATCHES, DIAMONDS, AND JEWELRY, 
Chicago, May 31, 1906. 


We wish to od you in the stand you have taken. 
can watches, find there is much competition in the 


disposed to purchase. 
We are not restricted from handling such manufactures and makes 


consumer in a pouon to buy a better American watch to-day for less 
money than at any period since watches have been made in this 
country. 

Yours, very truly, Despres, BRIDGES & NOBL. 


A. PAUL & Co., 
MANUFACTURING AND WHOLESALER JEWELERS, 
i Boston, May 31, 1906. 
Hon. Henny S. BOUTELL, = A 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We have read your speech on the watch industry and 
would like to say that we have been customers of the American Wal- 
tham Watch Company for meee years. We do not know of their being 
connected with any watch trus During all our years of business with 
them we have never been coerced and are in good standing. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. PauL & Co. 


— 


. ALBERT BROTHERS, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
Cincinnati, June 11, 1908. 


Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: As jobbers of American watches we have been very much 
interested in your recent speech. 

We have been in the watch business for the past fifteen years, and at 
no time has it been in as good a condition as at present, and we would 
not like to see any changes made that would alter same. No restric- 
tions have been placed on us as to what make of movements and cases 
we pee handle. We have always bought such goods as our customers 
des G 
Yours, very truly, A ALBERT BROS. 


NORRIS, ALISTER & Co., 
WHOEESALE JEWELERS, DIAMOND IMPORTERS, 
Chicago, May 31, 1906. 
Hon. H. S. BOUTELL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: As jobbers of American watches, we have noted with in- 
terest the difference of opinion exp at Washington pertaining to 
the watch industry, and also Four own position in the matter. 

We are dispensers of the product of several of the larger American 
houses who manufacture watch movements and cases, and therefore we 
are naturally interested in all that has been said and printed 3 
the subject. We have been recently asked, by letter, several point 

uestions bearing on the subject, to which we have already replied. In 
this reply we briefly stated our independence as a jobbing institution, 
purchasing in the open market with a natural freedom where we can to 
the very best advantage. 

The American watch market presents a broad, comprehensive, and 
desirable line for selection, a condition not possible except where the 
keenest competition and independence of action on the part of the indi- 
vidual manufacturer exists. The natural result of this strong com 
tition has caused steady decline in the prices to the consumer, at the 
same time creating a better product and more reliable timepiece. Please 
pardon the intrusion of these expressions on your valuable time. 

With the hope that the present discussion before the House on this 
matter will be brought to a 9 conclusion for the benefit of 
the watch industry and the general trade, we remain, . 

Very respectfully, yours, 
NORRIS, ALISTER & Co. 


AVERY & BROWN, 
WHOLESALE WATCHES AND JEWELRY CHAINS, 


New York, May 31, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sir: The agitation and speeches in Con regarding the 
alleged trust in American watches have been of interest to ase and 
having carefully read the facts, pro and con, as presented, and having 
been entirely from any domination or direction in the exercise 
of our business transactions, we feel justified in taking the liberty of 
addressing you, both in fairness to ourselves, as well as to the manu- 
facturers, who seem to have been grossly misrepresented. 

Both members of this firm have been engaged in the American 
watch business for — thirty years; the last eleven years we have 
passed together under the above firm name as jobbers in American 
watches, buying from watch factories and 1 to retail jewelers 
throughout the United States; and as our active business has been of 
considerable volume we believe that our experiences and views are 
entitled to be considered in this connection. In all that period we 
individually or jointly have positively never known of any watch 
trust. Spiteful references about alleged watch trusts have frequently 
been circulated for about twenty-five years and mostly dwelt upon by 
those least calculated in business relutions to know what they talked 
about, and mostly stimulated by parties who have some object to gain 
in business competition by seeking to poison the minds of jewelers and 


information, 


circulating false and misleadin: 
some sentimental or commercial advanta 
against competitors, based upon well known prejudices against e 


the public at large, b 
boping . "ga 


idea of trusts. We have been free to buy movements and cases of all 
makes as we chose and of whom we pleased, and our numerous custom- 
ers have never given us any intimation that they felt the influences of 
so-called * trust methods.” 

The prominence recently given this general subject has resulted in a 
more general discussion at large than we have ever heard of before, 
and those who are directly interested, standing as we do as jobbers 
between the manufacturers and the retail jewelers, should surely be the 
first ones to have a grievance against trust methods if there were any; 
but being entirely free from any such feelings and not knowing of any 
other jobbers who have, we can ungualifiedly state that our business 
is entirely free from any such molestation. In fact, on the contrary, 
we sometimes wish there had been some influences of this nature to have 
made the business of eine watches N more satisfactory and 
neve than is promoted by free and open competition such as now 
exists. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Avery & Brown. 


C. H. Kyicurs & Co., WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
* Chicago, May $1, 1906. 


Hon, HENRY S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: As jobbers in American watches, we wish to state that, 
so far as we know, there is not in existence what would be called a 
“watch trust.“ ere is competition in prices between the various 
manufacturers, and there are no rules in existence restricting the pur- 
chase of the various makes. 

Yours, very truly, C. G. KNIGHTS & Co. 


— 


FREUDENHEIM BROTHERS & LEVY, 
IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS, MANUFACTURING 
JEWELERS, JOBBERS IN AMERICAN WATCHES, 
New York, June 2, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL. 

HONORED SIR: As jobbers in American watches, we wish to express 
our extreme appreciation of your masterful speech, which you delivered 
in the House of Representatives on April 26, in answer to the remarks 
made by the Hon. Mr. Rainey against the Elgin and Waltham watch 
companies, 

e have been buying from these two watch companies for a quarter 
of a century, and at no time had we reason to regard them as a trust 
in any sense that this term may imply. Never during the course of 
our dealing with them have we been dictated by them as to the manner 
of transacting our business, We have always been at perfect liberty 
to buy our watches from whomever we considered profitable. 

The methods of the Elgin and Waltham companie as far as our 
dealings with them entitled us to judge, bave always been 9 in 
keeping with the most honorable, broad- minded principles of any hon- 
orable trade, and we don’t exaggerate when we say that it is due to 
these excellent methods of the companies that both the jobbers and the 
retailers have been able to successfully compete against the enormous 
importation of Swiss watches to this coantry. 

tx conclusion we wish to compliment you upon your splendid arraign- 
ment of the gentleman from lower Broadway, and only wish it could 
be sent broadcast throughout the country. 

Asking your pardon for transgressing upon your valuable time, we 
m 


ours, truly, 


re 
FREUDENHEIM BROTHERS & LEVY, 


A. & J. PLAUT, 
WHOLESALE JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
Cincinnati, June 11, 1906. 
Hon. Henny 8. BOUTEL 


L, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Referring to Mr. Ratney’s speech in Congress and your 
answer to same, would state that we are jobbers of watches, and ve 
no knowledge whatever of the existence of any watch trust in this 


country. 

We And that the competition among manufacturers is keener than 
ever, and reductions In prices of both movements and cases have taken 
pace periodically, and we think they are now lower than at any time 

uring our twenty-nine years’ business experience. 

In the handling of these goods we are guided altogether by their 
quality and popularity, as well as the price of the same. It is only 
naturai that we should prefer makes of well-known standard qualities 
to those of obscure makes and unknown qualities, enabling us, as it 
does, to transact a larger volume of business. 

Yours, truly, A. & J. PLAUT. 


C. B. Norton JEWELRY COMPANY, WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 9, 1906, 
Hon. Henny S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Having read Mr. Rarney’s speech in regard to the watch 
situation, and ha also been very much interested by what has been 
said by yourself and others, we wish to state as jobbers of American 
watches that, so far as we know, there is not In existence a watch 
trust. There is a competition in prices among the various manufac- 
turers, and there are no rules in existence restricting the purchase of 
the various manufacturers. 

Very truly, yours, 
C. B. NORTON JEWELRY Co. 
C. B. NORTON, Pro. 


B. F. WILLIAMS COMPANY, WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
Philadelphia, June 7, 1906. 
Hon. Henry S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Stn: raving read the speech made by Mr. Rainey, and having 
handled all kinds of American watches as wholesale dealers for over 
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forty years, we have never heard of the existence of a watch trust, and 
ft is not possible that such a trust could exist without our knowing it. 
We are at liberty to buy watches where we please. 


Very truly, yours, 
B. F. WIL Haus Co. 
C. EDGAR RIGHTER, Treasurer. 


Morris ROSENBLOOM & Co., 
Jonnzns IN WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, OPTICAL Goons, 


ter, N. Y., June 9, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY S. Bovrett, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pear Str: We have read your recent speech on the watch question. 
In regard to the efforts of Congressman Ratnuy to show that there is a 
watch trust in this country, we take the libe: of saying that we do 
not know of trust in existence now or in past. We have been 

bbers of American watches for a number of years, and we have. always 

ught from manufacturers from whom we could buy to the best advan- 


Respectfully, yo 
* Morris ROSENBLOOM & Co. 


L. P. WHITE, WATCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELRY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 8, 1906. 
* S. BOUTELL, 
0 


use of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: Your speech, in answer to Mr. with regard to 
the watch situation, has been read by me with considerable interest. 
With regard thereto, permit me to say that I am very much interested 
in both sides of the proposition, but that Mr. Ralney has submitted 
many supposedly facts of which in my twenty odd years’ lence I 
have had no knowledge, notwithstanding the fact that consider 
watches my stronghold, and particularly those of American manufac- 
ture in which I see it to my advantagé in profit to handle. At the 
present time there is no watch trust In existence, so far as I am aware, 
and I believe that I am in a position to know the situation quite well. 


Very truly, yours, I. P. WBI A 


L. Levy, WHOLESALE JEWELER, 
Syracuse, June 9, 1906. 


Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I have read your speech in Congress N Mr. 
Rainey on the watch question.’ Mr. Rainey, as I understand it, * 
ing to demosstrate there is a watch trust in America, whereas such is 
not a fact. To this I can assert from experience as a jobber in Ameri- 
can watches for a great many years. I. for one, run my business to 
suit myself. and am not interfered with. If there were a trust I 


surely would know it. 
Respectfully, L. Levy. 


MARKS & LIBERMAN, 
JOBBERS AND IMPORTERS OF WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
Syracuse, N. 2 June 9, 1906. 
Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dran Sm: We have received and read with interest your recent 
speech on the watch tarif. ( 

We notice Mr. Rainey’s attempt to show that there is a wateh trust 
in this country. Our business career, as wholesale dealers in all kinds 
of American watches, covers a period of twenty-five years. We are pre 
pared to say that there has never been any watch trust nor is there one 
now, nor could there be one without our knowled We deal in such 

as we choose without advice of or consultation with anyone out- 


side of this firm. 
Respectfuly, yours, MARKS & LIBERMAN. 


ABELSON & LIBERMAN, WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
Utica, N. Y., June 9, 1906. 
Hon, HENRY S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: We take the liberty of thanking you for the views which 
ressed In your recent concerning the watch business. 
tir, Talney is itively mistaken in making any claims that there Is a 
watch trust sting in this country. We have been in the watch busi- 
ness for the past twenty years selling all kinds of watches at wholesale, 
and we are in a position to know and state emphatically that we are not 
aware of any watch trust whatsoever. 
Thanking you agate for the ition you have taken in this matter in 
pu the truth before the public, we remain, 
ours, respectfully, 
ABELSON & LIBERMAN. 


PHILLIP PRESENT, 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
Rochester, N. X., June 9, 1906. 
Hon. Henry S. Bovrert, > 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I have read with great pleasure a speech which 
delivered in Congress on Thursday, April 26, im answer to an ad 
delivered by Congressman Rainey. 

It certainly impressed me with the real knowledge that you have 
Festi regarding the watch industry of this country. You are also 
u 
V 


n 
ares 


stified in absolutely denying the accusation against the Elgin and 

altham watch companies being a trust, or parties to a trust. I have 
been in the wholesale watch business here for the past twenty-two years 
and have sold various makes of American made watches. I do not 
know of any trust in this industry ever existing during that time or 
now. I am certainly in a position to know if a trust in the watch 
business were in existence. 

With highest regards and esteem, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 

7 PHILLIP PRESENT. 


LINDENBERG, STRAUSS & Co., 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, AND SILVERWARE, 


Cincinnati, June II, 1906. 
The. Hon. HENRY S. BOUTELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siu: We have noted in the newspapers 2 speech referring 
to a so-called “watch trust,“ and as jobbers of American watches we 
feel very much interested. 

From our experience with the yarious watch manufacturers we are 
not aware of the existence of any such trust, as no restriction has been 
placed upon us by any Ameriean watch manufacturer. We guide our 
8 only by the best the market produces, considering only quale 

and price, 
Very respectfully, LINDENBERG, Strauss & Co., 
Per sig. Srzauss. 


— 


L. GUTMANN & Sons, 
WHOLESALE PREE ORAOAN e 
cinna une 11, 1906. 
Hon. Hrvry S. BOUTELL z 5 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: Being interested in the jewelry and watch business, we have 
read your speech of April 26, 1906, delivered to House of Representa- 
tives, and we, from our experience of thirty years, fall to see where 
certain watch producers are a “trust” simply because they have 
created a demand for their product over their less-fortunate competi- 
tors. We have every reason to believe and know that there is no trust 
or combination formed for the purpose of controlling watches In the 
United States, we confining our pure as regulated by beauty of 
design and quality of workmanship. 

Very respectfully, yours, L. GUTMANN & SONS., 
a Per D. J. GUTMANN. 


— 


OSKAMP, Nontixe & Co., 
MAMMOTH Waoursave er ` 
cinna une 11, 1906. 
Mr. Henny S. BOUTELL, i 5 
Washington, D. C. 

- DEAR Sin: For many years we have been jobbers of Elgin and Wal- 
tham watch movements, and, truthfully speaking, we were the ones 
that solicited the privilege of jobbing the watch movements manufac- 
tured by them. e know of no watch trust, and all the talk now in 
circulation is, we believe, entirely imagi è 

Very „Fours, Osxamp, NoLTING & Co. 


Tue SCRIBXER & LOEHR COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June it, 1906. 
Hon. H. S. Bowrst 


I, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Inu Str: As jobbers of watches we are naturally Interested in all 
topics or literature relating to that line of our bus!ness, and your speech 
of April 22, 1906, has come to our notice. We wish to heartily approve 
of the stand which you have taken in relation to the sale of watches in 
this SrL dirar the able manner in which you have defended our two 

at American factories. We have been handling both the Elgin and 
Waltham watches, together with similar goods made in other factories, 
and we wish to ar that the sale of the Elgin and Waltham watches ex- 
ceeds that of all the other watches combined a great percentage., In 
fact, it seems these watches almost sell ves, and we have no difi- 
culty in placing them on the market. 

It gives us great pleasure to read your remarks about the New York 
fakir who advertises to do things and then fails to do them. In the 
course of our business we have had a great many amusing incidents on 
just such questions. We bave been approached by small dealers whose 
mi have been poisoned by nefarious advertising and by jobbers who 
tell the small dealers not to buy goods from the Elgin and Waltham 

ple, as they are in a watch trust. This statement is made reck- 

ly, and there is no effort made to prove the same, and it is very an- 
noying to us to be obliged to correct this report and convince the vari- 
ous dealers that there is no such thing as a watch — at least so far 
as the Elgin and Waltham companies are concerned. e find that they 
are very great competitors, are in no way connected, as far as wo 
can learn, in any such a thing as a watch trust. In fact, both of these 
companies are making every effort honestly and in strict competition to 
sell goods, one against the other. The advertising that is done in the 
daily newspapers of our big cities Is ample proof what these companies 
are Sa | to do to sell honest American goods at honest and reasonable 
prices. fter reading many of the remarks made by the various zentle- 
men during the course of your speech, we have come to the conclusion 
that the more light there is thrown on this matter the better it will be 
for all concern We think that you have handled the case ju a 
able manner, and that some of your opponents were great! 8 
We should like very much to have an airing given to the methods of 
some of the “ pirates in the watch trade, and we think the atmosphere 
would be much clearer therefor, and would enable all jobbers who wish 
to do business in an honest and legitimate way to sell the best American 
products at a reasonable profit. if you will take the trouble to investi- 
gate you will find that the jobber makes a minimum of profit only. 

We wish to thank you on behalf of the watch dealers in our vicinity 
for the effort you have made in our behalf. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Tre Scnrexer & LOENEN Co., 
Per Gno. W. SCRIBNER, 


SPROEHNLE & Co., WATCH JOBBERS, 
Chicago, June 1, 1906. 
The Hon. Henry S. Borrrin, 
House of Representatices, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reading your speech, as well as others, recently deltr- 
ered in the House of Representatives, we were particularly impressed 
at what efforts were being made to create the impression that a trust or 
combination exists between the watch manufacturers of the United 


States. 

With a view of giving information, and to avoid a serious mistake 
be made, we wish to emphatically state that in our experience in the 
wa industry, covering over twenty-five years, we know positively 


* 
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that a watch trust or combination does not exist between the watch 
manufacturers of this country, and that there is a decided competition 
in the marketing of all makes of cases and movements manufactu 
this country. 

Ir we ean assist In giving you any further information on this subject 
we spat be pleased a wo 80. 

ours, very tru 
$ d a Srroemsre & Co., 
Per F. M. Srhokuxl, Secretary. 


Telegram, 
ale 1 Boston, Mass., 31. 
Hon. Hexey 8. Bouresy, 

House of Ropreacntatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Have read carefully your remarks in Congress. Pertaining to the 
watch movement business, no attempt at coercion has been made on us 
by any manufacturer of watch movements and we un ve always been 
free to buy where we pleased. 

D. ©. Percryan Company (Incorporated). 
D. G. PERCIVAL, Jr., Treasurer. 


Letter from Non. W. B. Brinton, of Dixon, II., to Hon. J. G. Cannon, 
calling attention to the absurdity of the statements made by the 
gentliman from Illinois, Mr. Rainey. 

Grand DETOUR PLOW COMPANY, 
Dizon, III., May 10, 1906. 
Hon. Joser G. CANXXON. 


Speaker, House of kepresentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Deas Mr, CaNxonx: I have received a copy of the speech made by 
Mr. Rainey on the tarif question. He states that plows and agricul- 
tural implements are sold abroad from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
cheaper than the American farmer who lives within 50 miles of the 
different factories can buy them. 

As a manufacturer of such implements for many years, I wish to 
state that I will thank you to obtain from Mr, Rarxsy the evidence to 
make good this statement unless he should find some isolated case 
where some bankrapt goods were sold. There is not 25 por cent profit, 
much leas 50 per cent profit, in goods sold by the manufacturer to the 
dealer 40 miles from our aac’ 

Thus you will observe that „ Rarxwy’s statement is simply ridicu- 
lous, and does the Implement manufacturers a great injnstice in that 


Wishing you well, and thanking you for such of your time as it may 
be —— to take to dig into this—for we are entitled to the facts-— 


W Yours, very truly, W. B. BRIXTON. 


A. 
itorial from Brookt, Eagle show: the injurious effect upon the 
a tard per Ach in Great Britain of the “ fotich of free trade.” 


Waren MAKING. 


e fact that the United States has forged ahead of Great Britain 
8 manufacture of watches is mnde the subject of an article in the 
Magazine of Commerce, by T. P. Hewitt, the managing director of a 
Lancushire watch company. Mr, Hewitt asserts that the watch trade 
of Great Britain is belng gradually transferred to the United States. 

“Forty years ago,” le says, “the best-known devices in the modern 
watch were Invented by lish makers, and at that time only 50,000 
watches were made in the United States and 164,000 in Great Britain. 
But In the course of these fort years the whole situation has been 
reversed, and while in Great Britain only 226,000 watches were made 
in the year 1902, in the United States the enormous number of 
4,750,000 were turned out. Against the very nearly 3,000,000 watches 
made in this country somewhere about 6,000,000 are made on the con- 
tinent of Europe, but these do not seem to compete with the American 
watch. The American watch is rapidly superseding the Swiss and Bng- 
lish watches.” 

Mr. Hewitt attributes the decay of the watch-making Industry to 
what he calls the “obsolescent assay laws” of Great Brituin and the 
strict enforcement of them, and nizo to what he calls the * fetich of 
free trade,” which has hindered Parliament in its legislation. Birmiag- 
ham is the great center of the watch industry in Engiand, and that 
referred to in connection with the reelection of Mr. Chamberlain on a 
protection platform, 


wtract m * Model Factorics and Villages; Ideal Conditiens o 
ie ced Housing.” By Budgcett Meakin, lecturer on industria 
„ detterment, etc. London, 1905. 

One of the most beautifully situated examples of modern factories is 
afforded the Waltham Watch Works, near Boston, Mass., the hand- 
some buildings of which, surrounded by well-kept lawns, overlook on 
the one sile the river and on the other a park-like village, inhabited 
by the employees, one-fourth of the married among whom own thelr 
own homes. The treasurer has expressed the oplulon “that all the In- 
vestments of the company which tend to make the environment of the 
worker pleasant—the parks, the lawns, and the gardens near the fac- 
sory pny in many ways, Their chief value is in their moral influence 
upon the work people.“ 


Articles from Daily Consular Reports, May 18 and May £4, 1006, showing | 


thet the chenper American watches are winning their way in 
Enuland against the higher priced British and continental wetches. 
WATCHES IN BRITAIN—DECLINE IN ENGLISH PRODUCTION—INCREASED 
IMPORTS. 


Consul-General Wynne sends a cutting from the London Daily Tele- 

ph concerning the decline in the manufacture of watches in Great 

ritalin, The article, in part, Is as follows: 

Among English industries which have suffered severely from foreign 
competition that of watch making 8 a prominent piace. The 
cheap trade, of which Clerkenwell u to be the flour! head- 
quarters, has practically gone. It has been captured outright by the 


enterprising foreigner, and though Clerkenwell road and its purlieus 
are still the great market center for everything connected with clocks 
and watches, scarcely a single watch factory survives there. We give 
some remarkable figures bearing on the influx of foreign watches: 


Official returns showing the number of watches made at home and 
abroad in the last four decades, 


9 American. 


2.500, 000 50,000 
8,000, 000 400,000 
8,500,000 | 1,250,000 
4,540,000 | 2,200,000 
6,000,000 | 2,760, 000 


In 1904 more than a millon and a half watches were imported Into 
the United Kingdom from foreign countries. 1 the sum of 
£838,000. This means an average of more than 10 shillings for each 
watch, and considering the flood of common watches of foreign origin 
that can be bought for much less than that sum, it is evident that a 
Targe proportion of those Imported can not be classed as inferlor goods. 
Switzerland led with 1,100,000 watchos; Germany was the next, with 
213,000; France was third, with 80,000; and . fourth, with 
64,000, Besides this, almost as many clocks as watches entered our 
ports, Germany In this Instance leading the way with a milhon, and 
the United States being second with a quarter of a million. ‘The effect 
of the better American watch on the English market has been to make 
aoe disinclined to pay more than $20 or $30 for a watch for everyday 

THM BNGLISH WATCH TRADE. 


Consul Hamm, of Hull, England, gives below some Interesting facts 
concerning the growth of the watch trade. He quotes figures pub- 
lished showing the comparative increase in the Industry on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, in America, and in England. ‘They are as follows: 


Year. 
te NESE ͤ apn Sa Steg enn — 
1872. 
18. 
I. 
r tas — AT ABS 


From this table it appears that there has beon a great difference in 
the comparative increase in the watch trade on the Continent during 
forty years past, in America, and in England. English manufacturers 
are complaining that the trade is being taken away from them by 
the Sah each they have to meet on account of free trade. About 
3,000,000 watches made abroad are imported into England annually. 

The question of selling alroud more cheaply than at home assumes 
different aspects when regarded from different standpoints. It makes 
all the difference in the world whether a country is the one that dum 
or the one that Js dumped upon; whether it is the “dumper” or the 
“ dumper, Eugland was the gront original “dumper.” She is now 
realizing what it is to be the “ amnes.: To the great credit of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, not only of watches, but of numerous other articles, 
we nre beating England both in her home markets and in the Orient. 

Moch of our dumping is to secure the market for American 8. 
When 5 75 have been tried and their superiority demonstrated, the 
market will be under our control, and prices can be raised. One of 
the best Instances of selling abroad more cheaply than ut home for 
the purpose of securing the market is in the cotton-goods industry, 
where our manufacturers are striving for the markets of the Orient 
against the manufacturers of England, Germany, and Japan. 

The bps article by an English economist of high rank is in- 
teresting from the point of vlew of the“ dumpee:” 


{From article by Sir Robert Giffen on “ Imports and home productions,” 
in the Economic Journal, vol. 15, December, 1005, pp. 480-490.) 


Then, there are the various cases of dumping. Our industries, It Is 
alleged, are not merely exposed to the free competition of normal for- 
eign industries, but they have to contend with fitful and spasmodic in- 
terferences when foreigners * dump“ a surplus on our markets and upsct 
the ordinary conditions of business. To cultivate a market or to pre- 
vent some other market being 8 of which he happens to s 
a monopoly or to get rid of bankrupt stocks at slaughter prices the for- 
eigner sends goods at prices which are ruinous to the home producer of 
like articles. There is consequent injury of a grave kind to some pro- 
ducers at home without corresponding gain to the rest of the commu- 
nity. But apart from the exaggeration incidental to all such state- 
ments, can it be sald that such “ 3 from abroad is in any way 
different from ordinary Incidents In all home competition? Liquidation 
snies or clearing sales at prices much below normal or average are the 
ordinary features of shopkeeplog, as anyone may see who walks along 
Regent street, or Oxford street, or Piecadilly, or the streets of any 

t city. So also are sales below cost price in order to make a mar- 

et, or sales of leading articles, like sugar, by grocers, who count on 

making their profit on sales of tea to the customers whom cheap ag — 
attracts. A more recent illustration of leading articles in business has 

haps been given by the Times in its offer of the advantages of a 
ae club as a means of inducing intending members to become sub- 
scribers to the Times. “ Dumping ” Is no other than an artifice of com- 

otition, and it js hardly a special evil to be dealt with in a question of 
he policy of restricting Imports, It belongs rather to the category of 
what the State may be called on to do for the protection of Individual 
interests when they are threatened by exceptional mischiefs of a spe- 
elally grave character, such as bauakes, or Inundations, or fires on 
a large scale. Soh aon of a policy of restricting imports and that 
of free trade fs h ly to be determined by passionate arguments and 
. * ping.“ 

the wa labor in the watch industry have been doubled 
since the establishment of this business and its development under the 
beneficent influences of the Republican protective tariff policy, the fol- 
lowing table showing the trend of prices in the watches of the Elgin 
Company is interesting and suggestive. While wages in this business 
ne doubled, the average price of watches has gone down to about 
one-fourth, 
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Comparison of prices on Elyin watches. 
PRICES ON ELGIN WATCHES, 1871. PRICES ON ELGIN WATCHES, 1900. 
Eighteen size: Eighteen size: 


B. W. Raymond, 15 jewels... $80.00 B. W. Raymond, 17 jewels.. $18. 50 
G. M. Wheeler, 15 jewels .. 21,09 G. M. Wheeler, 17 jewels.. 8.00 
7 jewels (nickel)...-......: T 24.00 7 jewels (nickel) 4.00 
Naught size: Naught size: 
15 jewels, 50.00 17 jewels, adjusted 13.00 
15 jewels, adjusted 85,00 15 jewels, adjusted 10,00 
il jewels, adjusted _. 25, 00 II jewels, adjusted 8.00 
7 jewels, 20,00 7 jewels, adjust 6.50 


Article from the Chicago Tribune of May $1, 1906, recounting the good 
wor that has been done in Ilinois in enforcing the laws against child 
abor. 


CHILD LABOR IS REDUCED—INSPECTOR’S REPORT SHOWS DECREASE OF 80 
PER CENT—EDGAR T, DAVIES SUBMITS TABLES SHOWING THE RESULTS 
ACCOMPLISHED RY HIS WORK—GOVERNOR DRNEEN GETS INFORMATION 
REGARDING THR WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT—MANY VIOLATORS ARN 
PROSECUTED, THE MAJORITY BEING IN CIICAGO—FINES ARB COLLECTED. 
There Is 1 one-fifth as many children now employed 

in Illinols as there was twelve years ago, owing to efficacious child- 
labor legislation and the enforcement of the law by the State depart- 
ment off factory 8 This is one of the results shown in the 
annual report of Chief Inspector Edgar T. Davies, which he forwarded 
yesterday to Governor Denecn. 

The report shows the steady decrease of child labor In the State 
during that time. Especially marked has been the decrease since the 
enactment of the new child-labor law in 1903. In 189% there was one 
child employed for every eleven adults. In 1902, the year before the 
new law went into effect, this ratio had been decreased to one child to 
every twenty-five adults. The operation of the new law, as enforced 
by the department, has resulted in thinning the number of child 
laborers to one for every sixty-five adults. 


8 DECREASE is SHOWN BY FIGURES. 
The porcento of children employed in 1905 was 1.5, as compared 
with 1.9 In 1904, and 3.7 in 1902. Constant progress in the diminu- 
tion of child labor is shown by this table; 


Adults for | Percent- 
Year. each child rick of 
employed, | child labor. 


64. 44 1.5 
62.01 1.9 
33. 06 2.0 
25, 06 8.7 
24. 04 4.1 
22.17 8.3 
20.27 8.3 
28.47 8.8 
28.19 8.4 
26, 27 B.T 
20.95 4.6 
13.76 6.2 
10.80 8.2 


The 1 secured 1,001 convictions in Illinois in prosecutions 
for violations of the factory laws. Of this number 799 were in Chicago 
and 202 in the State at large. With the exceptions of 7 cases, all the 
convictions were for violation of the child-labor laws. Summarized, 
the convictions were as follows: 


Employing children under 111. epee eee 
Employing children without age certificates ..°....... 
Employing children more than eight hours a daß 
Employing children in dangerous work 
Employing children at night........ 
Failure tu protect polishing wheels 
Employing persons outside family in hom 
Obstructing deputy ..- 
Fines and costs co 


MANY INSPECTIONS ARE MADE. 

For the year the department reports 71,358 inspections, of which 
63. 7% were to enforce the child-labor law. 220 for enforcing safety 
appliances in the operation of gay ge wheels, and 5,332 were 
additional Inspections, in which the law was found to be habltually 
ignored. This work represents 20,536 more inspections than were 
made in 1904, and 49,017 more than made by the department in 1901. 

The chief inspector reports 769,382 persons employed in the State, 
of which 592.559 were men, 165,048 women, 7,127 boys, and 4,628 

iris. In Chieago the number of persons employed was 540,018, as 
ollows: 309,246 men, 121,240 women, 5,347 boys, and 4,005 girls, 
The total number of children under 16 employed in the State was 
11,755, as compared with 12.411 in 1904. 

Mr. Davies describes in detail the operation of the new child-labor 
law and of the bureau for the issuance of age and school certificates. 
He sugyests several checges which he belleyes will result in eliminat- 
. ing fraud in obtaining the certificates. 


ArrenDix—Panrt II. 

YRESENT PROSPEROUS CONDITIONS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY; run REA- 
SONS THEREFOR; AND DEMOCRATIC CPINIONS FORTELLING A DIFFERENT 
STORY. 

Opinions of Democratic leaders as late as 1900 on the free-silver delusion 
from debates in House of Representatives on Gold Standard and 
Banking Bill of March 14, 1900. e 
[December 8, 1899. Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. Page 160.] 
Da apie ee of 8 te: x ioi 
“For the first time tn our tory, Speaker, a pro tion is pre- 

sented to us here to fasten upon this country by statucory — 

the single gold standard, That is something new in this country.” 


(December 11. Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. Page 208.1 

Mr. Mappox of Georgia, in charge of opposition : 

“This bill in my judgment is a scheme by which, I think, will be 
operated the most gigantic trust thut ever cursed any nation or 
country. * 

“I want to say now that this bill as proposed has been considered 
In financial circles but has not been asked for by the great body of the 
people of this country. 

“Let every Democrat vote no, thereby putting the seal of his con- 
demnation on the most dangerous and baneful measure that has found 
its way into Congress in a half century.” 

Mr. Wuerten of Kentucky (December 13, 1899. Page 304): 

“I am opposed to the principle and every section of the bill. 1 
stand by the declaration of my party and declare nothing short of the 
free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 16 of 
silver to 1 of gold will ever settle this question.” 

Mr. Cowunnd of Missouri (December 13. Page 829): 

“ Believing, as I said, that it is more dangerous to the commercial 
and business Interests of the United States than the wildest scheme of 
finance ever devised or seriously offered to the American people, I shall 
surely vote against the measure." 

Mr. KLEBERG of Texas (December 13. Page 350): 

“In the name of the common people, in the name of Democracy, I 
protest! Gentlemen of the majority you may pass this bill, but the 
American people are apt to reverse your judgment in 1900 by the 
election of W. J. Bryan and a Congress which will stand by the Chi- 
cago platform. You are sowing the wind, you will reap the whirlwind.” 

Mr. Cooxnry of Missouri (December 15. Page 357): “I congratulate 
the people of the United States on the herole 5 they have made 
for financial freedom, and that this is the last of all the great nations 
to succumb to the corruption and injustice by which the gold standard 
has been everywhere enacted into law.” 

Mr. Henry of Texas (December 13): “I can not permit this bill to 
pe without recording my unequivocal protest against lt. * 

his bil is the first step, and the funding project wil come next, 
Then the tolling millions, the brawn and muscle of the honest yeo- 
maury will be chained for years to come as financial serfs to the money 
oligarchy of the nation.’ 

Mr. LAN uA of Texas 3 14. Page 384): “Oh, what a 
radical, croel, and far-reaching Inconoclasm is about to be perpetrated, 
and with what indecent haste is the rush to its accomplishment!” 

Mr. Bourke of Texas (December 14. Page 804): 

“I may be mistaken, sir, but I believe a large majority of the people 
of. this 8 are opposed to the financlal system sought to be estab- 
lished by this bill.“ 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky (December 14. Page 402): 

“Banks of deposit and discount are a benefaction, but those of Issue 
are a curse to any citizenship. 

“For these reasons the national-bank features of this bill are seri- 
ously objectionable, and in the name of the splendid constituency 1 
represent I not only protest against this extension of the Government 
favors to these institutions but appeal for a withdrawal of those they 
now enjoy.” 

Mr. WiLLIAMS of Mississippi (December 15. Page 406): 

“ Mr. Chairman, answering for myself, I stand here to say that I havo 
never yet made a public utterance by which I would not abide, be- 
cause the utterance has always been not only the conviction of my con- 
stituens, but my own. [Applause on Democratic side.] And had 1 
the power now, standing here as I do, if 1 were the Czar of America 
and had unlimited power, I would to-morrow open the mints to the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, with but one doubt in my mind, 
and that doubt would be as to whether {t were not better to go to the 
world's legislative ratio of 151 to 1.“ 

Mr. Battery of Texas (December 15. Page 483): 

“Mr. Datzetn: The gentleman still thinks that silver ought to be 
colned at the mints at the ratio of 16 to 1? 

a at Barkey of Texas: I do. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side.]” 


Evtracts from debates in the Scnate and House of Represcntatices on 
the passage of the Dingle tariff of 1897, giving opinions of prominent 
Democrats on f 


The conditions that prevailed in the country under the last Democratic 
Administration. 


MISSOURI. 


Mr. Vest (May 25, va fe Mr. President, there is no disposition on 
my part or that of my colleagues to make facetious opposition to the 
passage of the pending measure. We fully appreciate the desperate 
condition of the country. We know how many ruined homes, how 
many broken hearts. how many blasted hopes now surround the Con- 
gress of the United States, and if prosperity can come from any source, 
even from our political opponents, we shall welcome it, and not only 
welcome it, but bless the moment in which it comes. * * * But, 
Mr. President, I am more interested, I must confess, und naturally, in 
the effect of such legislation upon the people whom I immediately repre- 
sent. My State is a large agricultural State; one of the largest In 
the Union. In my life, now verging upon three score years and ten, I 
have never seen in that land of plenty such ruin and depression as exists 
to-day. I think that I state the feelings of everyone upon 
this side of the Chamber when I say that If our friends can bring relief, 
if they can shed light upon our darkened path, I shall hall that light 
with x no matter in whose hands the lamp may be. » Give 
pore ty to the country, relieve the people, and for myself I shall give 
he meed of praise where it belongs, and shall gladly accept the result, 
no matter from what source it comes. 

VIRGINIA, 


Mr. Swaxsox (March 23, 1897): Each of these recurring years has 
brought times harder than the preceding; each Brosens greater business 
depression, greater fall in prices, greater poverty. nereasing debt and 
distress have come along with increased industry and frugality. The 
people’s woes have grown despite the largest agricultural crops ever 
produced. * * * In less than four years, in time of profoun co, 
with bountiful oo and harvests, two extraordinary sessions of Con- 
gress have been called to furnish meagures of relief to a suffering people. 


TENNESSEE. 5 
Mr. Bare (July 6, 1897): There comes on the wind from every sec- 
tlon of the country the wall of an impoverished people. 


— — — 


i 
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Mr. MceMitiry (March 24, 1897): Ruin is abroad in the land, and it 
is not confined to any particular vocation. The bank doors are closing 
and bank presidents are going to Canada and the penitentiary. * * 
Out in the West the bins and reservoirs of industry are bursting with 
the wheat and corn for which there is no market. 

KENTUCKY. 

Mr. Surra (March 31, 1897): or wm and depression rule with 
tic sway in every department of ness life. Able, enterprising, 
cautions men have been swept into the vortex of hopeless and irre- 
trievable insolvency. Want a penury are visible in the faces of 
countless thousands who wander up and down the streets of the great 
metropolitan cities in search of employment that can not be had at 
any price, and in numberless homes —— radiant with the glow of 
success and contentment there is now the somber hues of discontent- 

ment and destitution. = 


That only free silver could bring prosperity. 


VIRGINIA, 


Mr. Swanson (March 23, 1897): The Wilson bill has been a benefit 
and not a detriment. The curse of the country has been the gold stand- 
ard, and not reduced tariff taxes. 


TEXAS. 


Mr. Dairey (May 3, 1897): If you demonstrate, as demonstrate you 
will, that a hig tarif under a gold standard will not. bring prosperity, 
I will stake my political fortune on the e American 


3 that 
people will then vote to restore bimetallism as the only means of re- 


storing prosperity to this country. 
ARKANSAS. 


Mr. Dinsmore (March 30, 1897): There will never be international 
agreement, but there will be bimetallism in this country; there will be 
free, unlimited, and independent coinage of silver, and then there will 
be prosperity. [Applause on the Democratic side. 


GEORGIA, 


Mr. Tate (March 24, 1897): Sir, the people of this country will not 
have prosperity until we restore the money of our fathers. 


III. 
Prophesying what the effects of passage of the Dingley bill would be. 
TEXAS. 


Mr. BalLxx (March 19,1897): You promised to make the times better 
for all the ple, and you must redeem that promise or be driven from 
the high places which you occupy. * * * Four years of the taxa- 
tion proposed in this bill will prove a severe drain upon the energies 
of our people and the resources of our country, but if they demonstrate, 
as I believe they will, the vicious error of the protective system, the 
2 though costly, will be worth its price. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

(April 10 1897.) If you succeed, the Democratic pary might as 
well not make a nomination in the next Presidential election. If you 
fail, you might as well not make a nomination in the next Presidential 
election. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Now, let us give the 
country a chance to decide who is right and who is wrong. ou have 
copied: your remedy. I am confident it will fail. I am so confident of 
— failure that I want to raise no other Issue. 


MISSOURI. 


Mr. Crark (March 30, 1897): We may be “fools” and“ leather- 
heads and all that sort of thing, but I you, gentlemen, the people 
living west of the Allegheny Mountains and south of the Potomac have 
sense enough to know when they are sandbagged and held up. 

Mr. BLAND (March 31, 1897): Mr. Chairman, the effect of this bill 
known as the Dingley bill will be to largely increase the taxes of the 
popis It will tend to shut out importations, and In that mode the bill 
will necessarily interfere with the exportation of agricuitural products 
from this country. 

Mr. DOCKERY truly 19, 1897): The highways of ocean commerce and 
the markets of the world are to be again surrendered to England and 
other nations and the business enterprise of our own Paar limited to 
our own shores. * * * It was Waterloo for the publican party 

It will be Waterloo, Sedan, and Pultowa, all in one, 
in 1897 and 1898 


Mr. Du Armonpd (July 24, 1897): We will meet you at every cross 
road; we will defy you upon every stump; we will strip bare your 
skeletons; we will show that your tariff ust passed, about which 
you boast so much—the bill that is to he in poper for the 
few and adversity for the many—is the most iniquitous, the most vil- 
lainous, the most oppressive tariff bill ayer made. 


TRXAS. 


Mr. Bann (July 19, 1897): Why, sir, this bill fs a declaration of 
commercial war upon the nations of the earth. It will not open a 
single market for anything we make or produce; it will close many to 
various industries; it will not add a cus er to our mills or factories 


the cost of our own wares to a people without money to buy their 
ent bor — Since existing prices ° e the. Republican 
W. 

people, which reached high-water mark in 2, aga 
cover them in 1900, as the molten lava from Vesuvius did the ancient 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. LANHAM (July 19, 
db t burden, earryi 
it is with woe and waste, 


„ the equities of A gen 

35. be 
throned and that money shall rule in land, consecrated to liberty 
{Applause on the Democratic side.} 


MISSOURI. 
8 = ri 1 
do not know whether Yon wil or mot Jen may ive some prosperity 19 
favored spots in England, New ¥ New Jersey, and l- 
vania, to that favored region which lies east of the Alleghenies and 


north of the Potomac. You ma 
only do that temporarily if at all. Yours will be but a fitful gleam of 
prosperity, until something is done which will bring relief to the West 
and to the South; until something is done which will bring prosperity 
to the coun in general without wrong to any class, without hardship 
a any, without partially toward any. Your measure will not do 


do it; I do not know. But you will 


TEXAS. 


Mr. Sayers (March 24, 1897): The bill before us not only imposes 
burdens to the extent named, but reaches every section of the country 
and lays its heavy hand upon every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 


HAS THE DINGLEY TARIFF BROUGHT “BLIGHT AND BURDEN,” AS PROPHE- 
SIED BY GOVERNOR LANHAM, OF TEXAS, TO THOSR PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY WHICH MR. CLARK SAID WOULD BE “SANDBAGGED” BY A 
REPUBLICAN TARIFF? READ THE FOLLOWING: 


History of industrial conditions in Teras traced in the biennial mes- 
sages of her governors from 1895 to 1905. 


Message of Gov. C. A. Culberson to Texas legislature, January 16, 1895. 


The net decrease of $20,000,000 for 1894 in the total taxable values 
will, if maintained the present year, reduce the revenue $30,000 p 
annum at the present tax rate. This condition of affairs affects the 
eredit of the State, embarrasses State institutions, and creates wide- 
spread hardship and injustice. 

As illustrating this the State is the owner by purchase of university 
bonds amounting to $576,540, the interest upon which is used for the 
support of that arent institution, the maintenance of which at its pres- 
ent high standard should touch keenly the pride of every Texan. ere 
has been default in the payment of the current interest of these bonds, 
whieh is embraced in the registered warrants named, and unless speedily 
remedied the university will be seriously crippled. And every charac- 
ter of State warrant, whether- for salaries, supplies, or on other ac- 
counts, is now subject to discount. The total deficiency, including the 
public schools and the general fund, is $1,455,349.89. * * And 

ting part of speech made by him on the 29th preceding September : 
“ These taxes, together with the fact that all values are depressed, and 
that the grea y of the propie feel the pressure of debt and enforced 
economy, render a further burden Indefensible unless unavoidable.” 


{Governor Culberson's message to Texas house of representatives, Janu- 
ary 14, 1897.] 

It is true Texas is growing toward a destiny that passes our vision, 
and public needs will natura = and inevitably enè with this prog- 
ress, but we are im the midst of industrial ae fon and financial 
distess which press heavily upon the people. ery citizen is con- 
strained to eurtall expenses in his private affairs, and for the legisla- 
ture to add to the burden by unnecessary e or increase in 
public charges would be both indefensible and inexcusable. 


[Message of Governor Culberson to Texas legislature, January 12, 1399, 


House Journal, p. 13.] 
So 8 ng indeed is the general condition of State affairs that it 
should insp 
the publie weal, 


e congratulations and pride in all who are concerned for 


[House Journal, Twenty-seventh ature, Jan 10, 190 
J. ty sore, 151 „ uary 1. 


MESSAGE FROM THR GOVERNOR, JOSEPH D, SAYERS. 
To the senate and house of representatives: 


It is indeed gratifying that you have convened under circumstances 
so auspicious. 

Excepting not more than 15 of the 243 counties —organlzed and un- 
ee which the State is divided, prosperity prevails in them 

to an extent not exceeded in any year of their history. 

Abundant crops with a remunerative market have well rewarded the 
husbandman, and never before has the demand for labor—skilled and 
unskilled—been so great and universal, or the compensation of wage- 
earners more satisfactory. 

The cattle and sheep industries are prosperous; railway construc- 
tion has been sevan renewed, and manufacturing enterprises of 
many kinds are being inaugurated. 

Money has become more plentiful, and its circulation more general, 
Beare in a marked decline of the interest rate. 

A desirable immigration is being attracted in large numbers, through 
the healthfulmess of our climate, the fertility and freshness of our 
3 5 — the many opportunities that here await industry, economy, 
an r 

The resources of the State, in all their variety, wealth, and abun- 
dance, are unknown even to ourselves; but with the continuance of 
present conditions, though for a few years only, and with a prudent 
and conservative administration of the public affairs, such develop- 
ment may be safely anticipated as will not disappoint the most san- 
guine expectations. 

With the construction of the Isthmian Canal, nothing except inex- 
cusable folly in matters of government will prevent this Common- 
wealth taking within the next two the foremost place among 
the States of the American Union, 


[House Journal, Twenty-eighth Texas legislature, p. 43, 1903.J 
MESSAGH FROM GOVERNOR JOSEPH b. SAYERS. 

At this juncture Mr. N. A. Cravens, private secretary to the gov- 
ernor, appeared at the bar of the House and, being duly announced, 
presented the following message from the governor: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Though more seyerely afflicted than in any like period of its existen: 
except only during our civil war, the advancement of the State in al 
directions for the past four years has been without precedent in its 
history. 

{Texas House Journal, January 12, 1905, p. 41.1 
MESSAGE VROM GOVERNOR S. W. T. LANHAM, 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

To assemble as you do under circumstances so generally favorable is 

a matter upon which we can all felicitate ourselves. The people, as a 
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rule, have enjoyed pos health and great prosperity, while the outlook 
for continued well-being is truly encouraging. Our resources are 
abundant and their development gratifying. 


[Texas House Journal, January 10, 1905, p. 4.1 


Speech of Hon. H. P. Breisford, of Eastland County, nominating Hon. 
F. W. Seabury, of Starr County, for speaker of the house. 

To make the laws of this great Commonwealth is a trust of grave 
responsibility. 

It is well for us to realize that 1 8 the proper discharge of this 
trust depends to the farthest extent the weal or woe of Texas. 

The happiness and prosperity and contentment of nearly four mil- 
lions of people depend upon the good laws that this legislature enacts, 
as well as upon the firmness and sound 3 with which it refuses 
to experiment with ill-considered innovations, and, too eagerly Faule 1f 
for. 3 poms thereby release its hold upon the old and tried and safe in 
egislation. 

- 13 conditions do not demand, will not permit, legislative con- 
vulsion. 

The great cattle industry of northwest and west and southwest 
Texas sturdily stemming the current of depressed values; the planters 
and farmers of the black and red and san N lands whose good sense at 
last has checkered the wide spread of the cotton fields with truck 
patches and alfalfa and corn; the great railroad interests of Texas, 
with a total mileage now greater than any other State; our banks and 
trust companies, whose vaults are teeming with dollars not borrowed 
from the North and East, but the savings of a prosperous people; all of 
these great factors in the prosperity of grand new Texas sends to us a 
message set to the new music of whirling looms and spindles and ring- 
ing hammers and the clanking machinery of new factories, and the 
message is: Let us have peace.” 

A prosperous poopie is a conservative people, and when Texas struck 
a balance sheet at the end of the year just gone her people found reason 
for exultation. ‘ 

No one who has lived in Texas long enough to become acclimated has 
doubted the almost illimitable wealth of her resources or has failed to 
note the Since ( and resistless trend toward her destiny as queen regent 
in the imperial sisterhood of States. 


[Editorial from the Washington Post, of Sunday, April 8, 1906, giving 
a wise view of the effects of our present 5 national pros- 
perity. It is sane, cheerful, healthy, optimistic.] 


THE EFFECTS OF GENERAL PROSPERITY. 


During the political campai of 1896 and 1900 radical orators 
dwelt much ae the concentration of wealth in the hands of the few. 

It was evident in the bad times succeeding the memorable panic of 
1893 that the per capita of currency in circulation was at a minimum 
and that the purchasing power of money had greatly increased. 

In the sense, therefore, that those who owned cash in large amounts 
were few in number, and that the currency they held possessed in- 
creased purchasing power, there was actual concentration of increased 
values in the hands of the few, and the orators’ statements were cor- 


rect. 

Since 1898 the processes which produced the financial conditions 
of the period from 1892 to 1898 have been steadily reversed, and 
in the last six years the currency of the world and that of this country 
has steadily increased in amount. The products of the mines, the 
fields, and the forests, of the furnaces, the mills, and the factories, the 
laborer’s work, the artisan’s skill, the farmer's crops, and the stock- 
man’s cattle have all brought greater prices, while the purchasing 
power of money has steadily fallen. The few rich may have grown 
richer, but millions of poor men have become independent and thous- 
ands of men formerly struggling have become wealthy. Hard times 
do concentrate values in the hands of the owners of money, but general 
prosperity destroys that undesirable and dangerous condition 

The prosperity since 1898 has made numerous classes of men inde- 

ndent financially—merchants, manufacturers, brokers, planters, 
88 all of them energetic in affairs; readers, thinkers—men who 
heave real, live interests in the country’s progress—men who know 
their rights and are ready to maintain them. gain, the workingmen 
of the country are fully aware that there is ample demand for labor, at 
good wages all over the country, and do not feel dependent upon one 
or a dozen corporations, bankers, or employers for the means to buy 
their daily bread. Prosperity has lessened the power of the rich and 
vastly increased the power of the middle and poorer classes. Instead 
of concentration of wealth, it is now diffusion of wealth, and in the 
years to come, for decades of the near future, the purchasing power of 
money will steadily decline and the world will be rid of the danger re- 
sulting from the concentration of money in the hands of the few. 
General prosperity lessens the power of money. It reduces the influ- 
ence of the few and increases the independence of the many. 

Editorials from leading Democratic papers of Texas. 
[The Denison Daily Herald, Saturday, June 16, 1906.] 
“ SOUTH’S COTTON MILLS.” 

Tho Manufacturer's Record published a detailed statement recently, 
giving the name, address, and number of spindles and looms of every 
cotton mill in the South. The list shows a total of 642 cotton-mill com- 
panies or firms, many of the companies owning two or more mills, with 
an aggregate of 9,470,000 spindles. 

Couiparing this with the statistics of the past, we have the following 
statement of the growth of this industry in the South. 


Year, Spindles. | Capital. 
667,000 | $21,000,000 
1,712,000 60,090, 000 


4,452,000 
9,470,000 | 280, 000, 000 


Since 1900 this industry, as represented by the number of spindles 
and the capital invested, has more than doubled, and but for the 
scarcity of labor, which has prevailed for the last year or. two, it is 
quite probable that at least 1,000,000 more spindles would have been 
added to the total in the South. The Record says that While some 
new mills are under construction, and old mills are to some extent be- 
ing charged, we have reached a point where there can be no great in- 
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crease in cotton-mill building until we have solved the question of how 
to provide a more abundant supply of labor. 

iday, June 1, “Texas has no time to give to listening to the 
calamity howler. It is too busy growing and developing.” 


Effect of cotton manufacturing in the South under a protection tariff. 


Charles C. Thach, of, Auburn, Ala., president Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, at sixteenth annual meeting American Economie Associa- 
tion, at New Orleans, discussing cotton industry, said: 

“Thirty years ago the capital invested in all the mills from the 
Potomae to the Rio Grande would not have ageregated $3,000,000, 
to-day it a hone $175,000,000; spindles have increased from 
667,000 to 7,500,000, and the South now manufactures one-half of all 
the cotton now consumed in the United States. Larger population, 
higher wages, increased purchasing power of operatives, a higher 
standard of life, better school facilities, and a general uplift in the 
community life are some of the attendant results. 

“And great as is the economic value, still greater is the sociological 
value of this new form of factory-village life. For this mill pecolo is 
drawn not from foreign immigrants nor from distant States, but it is 
drawn from the poor native-born white 1 Now, for the first 
time in their history, they are organized into community life and taking 
their first step toward civilization and enlightenment.” 


[Denison Daily Herald, February 25, 1904.] 


That Bryan refused to vote for Cr or Mills for Speaker because 
they were ex-Confederates, Mr. Bryan should not have a friend in any 
man who wore a uniform of gray. It has often been asserted that 
Democracy has returned to sanity. If that be true it must cast the 
pipe of dead ideals and selfish sordidness into the outer darkness of 
political oblivion, 


[Waco Daily Herald, Sunday, April 29, 1906.] 
AN EXPLODED THEORY. 


In their platform the Democrats of Kansas “ congratulate the Demo- 
cratic party and the country upon the triumphant vindication of- the 
quantitative theory of finance. This is a great scoop; nobody else 
knew that such a thing had taken place. We are surprised that these 
Kansas Democrats did not copyright their information. 

Now the truth is the Government went out of the business of trying 
to create supplies of money for the people; it abandoned the quantita- - 
tive theory of finance, with the result that a panic is impossible. 

The surprising thing is that a body of men supposedly sensible should 
indulge a statement contradicted by obvious facts. ‘The quantitative 
theory of finance Is so thoroughly discredited that it is never mentioned 
in other sections of this country. 


[Two editorials from Washington Post, Friday, June 22, 1906.] 
, INTO MISCHIEF AGAIN. 


There was an echo of the silver question in the House of Represent- 
atives the other day, and it is much to be feared that the Democratic 
party did not make any capital out of the debate. Somebody said 
something about“ basic money,” and held that the silver dollar is that 
sort of money. So it is, in the letter of the law; but whenever it shall 
be so in the administration of the Treasury, then and there, for prac- 
tical purposes, gold will be as effectively demonetized as it would if 


1 ve ropped from the coinage, and its legal-tender quality taken 
rom it, 
“ Basic money" is coin that was as valuable in the bullion as it is 


in the coin, and absolutely without taint of. flat. The silver dollar is 
one-half fiat, and for base“ purposes the difference between it and 
the greenback is in degree only. If the Democratic party had learned 
this self-evident truth thirteen years o, and acted upon it, it is 
pretty certain that everything 8 n this country would be en- 
thusiastically and triumphantly Democratie this blessed moment. 
Then was the feast set for them by the President they had chosen, but 
they preferred to prey on the garbage of error, and quaff the bitter cup 
of defeat—and they hanker for it to this day. 

We have of this so-called * basic’’. stuff some 8550,000,000; worth, 
in the melting pe about half that amount. Because of the Repub- 
lican party, it is granted indulgence to masquerade as “basic coin,” 
though everybody ows that when the next financial panic and in- 
dustrial depression comes it will be employed as an endless chain“ 
to deplete the Treasury: of gola, and force another sale of bonds to 
avoid the silver basis. The bill that was discussed the other day pro- 
vided for turning a part of this basic sham into subsidiary coin. It 
should have been passed, and will be passed some day or other. Every 
argument in favor of the gold standard is an argument for this bill; 
every “argument” for 16 to 1 is an “argument” against this bill. 
Ola “ quantitative“ made its appearance in the discussion, wearing the 
same disguise it appeared in in 1896. 

The quantitative theory is all right, if you confine it to the real 
“ basic; ™ but our 16-to-1 friends made the fatal mistake of trying to 
wed a dollar worth 50 cents to a dollar worth 100 cents. | The affinity 
was pas 7 and a divorce would have been inevitable had not the 
people forb dden the bans. 

It would be of immense aavantago to the Democratic party to turn 
all the full legal-tender silver in this country into bullion and sell it 
in the market at the rate of 5,000,000 ounces a month. 

It would, at least, keep the Democratic party out of mischief; that 
is, that sort of mischief they always get into when they talk about 
“basic money” and the “quantitative theory.” 


A BIG BLUNDER REPEATED. 


Again Mr. Bryan’s Commoner is moved to shout in ble 
board letters, “The Chicago Platform Still Lives!“ Unlike the guns 
heard at Brussels on the night before Waterloo, this second shoutin 
by Mr. Bryan’s organ is not “nearer, clearer, deadlier than before, 
but if it happens to fall on the ears of those who do not know that 
the soul of that platform no longer inhabits its body, the result may 
be a call “to arms! they come!“ The Commoner says: The Wash- 
ington Post is offended use the Commoner said ‘the Chicago plat- 
form still Uves.“ The Post says that free coinage at 16 to 1 was the 
only vital issue’ in the Chicago platform.” e Post is not “ of- 
fended ” in the usual sense of that word. It is simply disgusted. The 
cadaver, 16 to 1, the only object suggested to the penen public by a 
mention of that platform, is 8 unfragrant, in spite of Mr. 
Bryan's embalmi of it in 1900 and his successful effort to prevent 
its burial in 1904. The Commoner tries to magfify other planks in 


black, sign- 


1906. 
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but it is undeniable that the 


that far-famed declaration of policies. 
, was the only issue 


currency issue, 16 to 1 versus the gold standard z 
of the campaign. Conclusive proof of the dominancy of that issue: is 
furnished by the fact that Mr. Cleveland and a million or more of his 
olitical brethren, including the extreme antiprotection element of the 
mocratic party, rallied to the McKinley standard and practically 
voted for the Dingley tariff as the only means of preventing currency 
debate. It seems strange—it is, in fact, incomprehensible to us—this 
blurting out by the Commoner, The Chicago platform still lives! 
simultaneously with the effort in several quarters, more or less influen- 
tial, to make Mr. Bryan the Democratic candidate in 1908. Of 
course there can be no considerable faction of the Democracy so utterly 
gone daft as to wish, under the present relative positions of gold and 
silver, to fight over again the battle of the standards. It is i 
improbable that Mr. Bryan contemplates a revival of the hoodoo. ut 
it will not be forgotten readily that he has used his controlling 
influence upon the Democratic party so potentially and so disastrously 
to that party as to leave 16 to 1 the latest of its platform declarations 
on the currency. 

The Commoner objects to The Washin 
Democratic party “needs to forget the Chicago platform.” It adds, 
among other statements equally extravagant, that “you could almdst 
poii off the Chicago pla orm as a Republican editorial in some sec- 
fons of this country.” If the Democracy needs any ening. it needs 
to cut loose from all sorts of rotten-money schemes. For forty years 
it has been experimenting with financial delusions. Happening to 
elect a sound-money citizen to the Presidency, and he being honest and 
brave enough to do his duty by preventing currency debasement, the 
pasy repudiated him and plunged into the 16 to 1 delusion under the 
ead of Bryan. Has it not suffered sufficiently for its financial blun- 
dering to cure it of that fateful tendency? And what but harm to the 
party can come of flaunting at this time the legend proclaiming the 
vitality of the platform that is remembered only for its at and 
overwhelmingly condemned mistake? Not only does the mocracy 
need to forget the Chicago platform, but the country needs that the 
Democracy should forget it and climb to higher and safer ground. For 
the abdication of the Democracy on the heels of its first complete 
victory since 1856, the only victory that clothed it with both execu- 
tive and legislative power, has been a misfortune to the country. 
‘There is always need of a strong and safe opposition party, an opposi- 
tion strong enough to really oppose. Democratic impotency since 1894 
has been a national misfortune. f 


on Post's remark t the 


[Extracts from the English translation of British Imperialism and 
Commercial Supremacy, by Victor Berard, London, 1906, pp. 67 et 
seq., showing a pes French economist’s view of the encroachments 
of American trade upon English and German trade in foreign coun- 
tries, and affording excellent illustrations of dumping. ] 


But danger does not only threaten on the German horizon; another 
enemy, after 172 successfully conquered the other oceans, is begin- 
ning to appear in European waters. Agricultural America is the in- 
ventor of the best machipes and implements for modern ow tae 
In the Baltic Sea and in the Black Sea, at Riga, at Stockholm, at 
Odessa, American machines are preferred; German industry alone, by 
reason of its cheap articles, has been able to maintain the struggle, 
American bicycles and sewing machines have driven similar English 
productions from Germany, Italy, and France. At Barcelona the 
Americans have tendered for the laying of electric trams, and their 
watches are sold in all the European bazars. But they seek to 
monopolize all the Americas, Asia, and the entire Pacific world. Their 
manuafctures have already 8 the American shores of both 
oceans. To-day all the intervening ports, from New York to Buenos 
Ayres and from San Francisco to Chile, receive their machines and 
tools. German and Belgian competion had already compromised the 
monopoly which was once enjoyed by Sheffield and Birmingham in the 
South American continent. 

In Chile,” writes the consul of Valparaiso, “ the first blow was dealt 
to our trade by the International Exhibition held at Santiago, in 1875, 
under the ro er of the Germans, French, and Belgians. t that time 
we supplied 41 per cent of the total imports into the country; the en- 
suing year we had no more than 37 per cent, and each year has shown a 
further shrinkage ever since. German machines, German clocks and 
watches have monopolized the market. From 1880 onward, American 
wares became an economic factor in the situation; to-day all agricul- 
tural machines and implements arrive here from the United States. 
German cutlery. with 15 Spee marks is on show in all the shop windows. 
American saws are much preferred. We continue to lose ground; Bel- 
gian iron wire and American nails are considered superior to ours. The 

reater part of the hardware trade is in the hands of the Germans. 

ut the efforts of the Americans are making themselves increasingly 
felt. Chicago firms have sent their agents to study our market.” 

“In Peru,” says the consul of Callao, English trade in other arti- 
cles is still prosperous. But as for implements, we are rapidly losing 
our once dominant position. American implements, on account of their 
finish and cheapness, are held in higher esteem than ours to-day. 
Plows come exclusively from the United States; it seems as though 
the English manufacturer can not or will not supply the model asked 
for. -Iron sheets are American. English locks, too heavy and too dear, 
and of an obsolete type, have been replaced by the German, American, 
or French locks.” 

“America has swallowed up the Mexican trade. 

houses withdraw. Brazil, once upon a time a big and good customer, 
now rejects English articles. Earthenware and glass are of German 
origin, lamps of Belgian, needles and sewing machines of German. The 
United States have appeared on the scene with jewelry and agricultural 
machinery ; they seem ready to lose, in the first instance, all the money 
necessary in order to obtain the eventual monopoly. Argentina, the 
pet financial sphere of the stock exchange and English banks, has for 
some time past had cause to remark the influx of German capitalists 
and German enterprise; the tramways are in German hands. Nails, 
iron wire, posts, and rails arrive from Belgium and Germany, In the 
big bazaars of Buenos Ayres, German agents offer German cutlery with 
English marks at absurdly low prices. The Americans next appear on 
the scene. Their mowing and reaping machines are already preferred 
on account of their light weight and cheapness. Other successes are 
sure to follow.“ 
In short the whole of South and Central America seem as though 
they must be indissolubly tied to the industrial centers of Pitsburg and 
Chicago. But what will be the eventual destiny of the Pacific market 
if the interoceanic canal is ever cut, so that the productions of Penn- 
sylyania may be transported over a continuous waterway by the 
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One by one English: 


sippi and the seas to Japan, China, and Australia? Without even 


‘awalting the opening of the canal, what will be the future of the far 


eastern market when the Americans have at length effectively occupied 
the Philippines? Already great efforts seem to have been put forth in 
order to find customers for American iron in Asiatic Oceania, and even 
as far as South Africa. A regular “ trans-Pacific” mercantile service 
has been established which has passed almost unnoticed. 

“The Northern Pacific Steamship Company,” writes the consul of 
Portland, Oreg., has established headquarters at the American port of 
Tacoma and founded a considerable trans-Pacific traffic, which is prin- 
cipally fed by raw or manufactured iron exported from America and 
articles taken by way of exchange, viz: Chinese rice, Japanese silks, 
African wheat, and Australian wool. Other American companies—the 
Pacific Mail, Pacific Coast, etc.—have their headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco and do a similar trade. The Japanese companies of Kobe and 
Yokohama, especially the Nippon Yusin Kaisha, rt this network 
of trade routes, and by this means American irons find their way into 
China, Japan, Australia, and even the Cape.” j 

“The American surplus production,” writes the English consul at 
Tokyo, “ has flooded our market with nails, rails, and locomotives, which 
are sold at ridiculously low prices with fixed intent to destroy local 
premalen; which has a preference for European articles. Our English 
articles still occupy the first rank, byt latterly American and German 
shipping companies have opened up an important trade with the coast 
of California. The United States have a great advantage over us on 
account of proximity, and more particularly on account of their export 
of raw articles. They will change their iron and manufactures against- 
the silk and rice, which they come and fetch; they are to-day Japan’s 
largest customers.” 0 

“To the Chinese market America began by rere petroleum and 
wheat. They, in fact, still remain the two panone articles of export.: 
But others follow in their train. In 1895 machinery accounted for 
£13,000, and for £26,000 in 1897. Implements and saws, nails and 
hardware, have grown fivefold in two years. Present figures give no 
idea of what this trade is destined to become. Americans reckon on 
the China market growing rapidly into one of their best customers for’ 
all these articles. Their success in Japan proves that, so far as rails 
locomotives, and railway materialis are concerned, they can beat all 
comers.” 

In Australia American tools have held the market since 1889. 
Surgical instruments commence to find favor, and already they have the 
reputation of being better finished. Musical instruments, watches, 
clocks, wire, nails, iron tubes, arrive from London, but they are merel 
German or American articles reexported from England. As for hard- 
ware and toys, the Americans have earned a reputation for skillful and 
conscientious work. Germans can only compete with them by copying 
their models. 

“In 1895 American exports to South Africa amounted to £1,000,000, 
the progress having been continuous since 1892. In 1896 they were 
doubled and exceeded £2,000,000. Enormous quantities of bicycles, 
furniture, and agricultural plants are sent there; old-fashioned apri 
cultural machines which are obsolete in America find there a satisfac- 
tory outlet. Cargoes are of the most varied description, viz, hard- 
ware, locks, door and window frames, pig iron and cast iron, ete. The 
cape has a large demand for vehicles, tables, chairs, tools, ete.” 

from America the consuls sound a note of warning as to the for- 
midable organization which sooner or later will throw rails, billet 
machines, raw and manufactured metals on the markets of the worl 
at extremely low prices. 


MAGNIFICENT CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL TREASURY AT THE CLOSE OF 
THA FISCAL YEAR 1906. 


The first session of the Fifty-nInth Congress will éome to an end on 
the 80th of June, 1906, the last day of the fiscal year. During the 
closing hours of this session—after nihe years of Republican adminis- 
tration—the nation will be making record marks in three branches of 
her financial operations. 

First. When the books close on the night of June 30 the annual cus- 
aye passed the $300,000,000 


N 57 foreign trade will have crossed, for the first 
85 the n A mark, with exports over $500,000,000 in excess 
of impo 


Third. The total stock of a in the Treasury will have passed for 
the first time the $800,000,000 mark. 

Seven years ago our interest-bearing debt was $1,046,048,750 and 
our annual interest charge was $40,160,000; while to-day the principal 
of the debt is only $895,158,340, and the annual interest charge has 
been reduced to $24,590,944. 

pitty Pee fiscal year our receipts will exceed our expenses by about 
$25,000,000, and we will have in the Treasury about $175,000,000 
available cash balance, over and above all current indebtedness. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
maze the point of order that the gentleman is not entitled to 
the floor, having already had an hour for debate since this dis- 
cussion under this bill commenced, which he yielded, it is true, 
to other persons, but under the rule he is not entitled to the 
floor 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I leave that to the Chair without discus- 
sion. I suppose the gentleman’s object is take up my time. 

Mr. PAYNE. My simple object is—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will leave the gentleman’s point of order 
to the Chair without discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that no arrangement 
has been made for control of the time except by the Chair. 
The gentleman from Mississippi last night yielded the floor, 
but the gentleman from Mississippi had no time in his control. 
And to-night the gentleman from Mississippi has asked, sinee 
the commencement of the address of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, that the time on his side be divided according to a schedule 
which those whom the Chair had agreed to recognize had con- 
curred in. Since then, by their consent, as I understand from 
the gentleman from Mississippi, four minutes has been per- 


toms receipts will, for the first time, 
mark. 
Second. Our a, 
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mitted to be taken from their time that he may reply to the 
gentleman from IIlinois in regard to certain statements. So 
the Chair is not taking time from others. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Chair holds that the gentleman is entitled 
to an hour to-night? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is not 
entitled to any time to-night except that yielded by others, and 
at 9.30 the floor will be given to the other side of the House, 
and those promised recognition have arranged to allow the 
gentleman from Mississippi four minutes. 

Mr. PAYNE. How can the gentleman from Mississippi take 
away the control of the time from the committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the gentleman is simply taking up the 
time due this side of the House, let him say so frankly. He is 
too well acquainted with the rules of the House to imagine for 
a moment that there is anything parliamentary in what he is 
trying to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi has no 
control of the time. 

Mr. PAYNE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus! have control of the time until 
11 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
for what? > 

The CHAIRMAN. That the gentleman from Mississippi 
have control of the time until 11 o'clock to-night. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I would decline to take con- 
trol of the time even if it were granted to me, unless it comes 
under the rule of the House, and the rule of the House has put 
the time under the control of the Chairman. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for four minutes. This can not 
be granted if the House here wanted, and the gentleman from 
New York knows that. I suppose the gentleman’s game is to 
take the four minutes intended to be given me. If that is so, 
let him frankly say so. 

Mr. PAYNE. The time in general debate is controlled by the 
Chairman, and the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. SULZER. The gentleman from New York is not in order. 
[Cries of “ Regular order!“ 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman has a right to proceed until 11 
o'clock, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
man is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the two minutes, or 
whateyer it is, has not been taken out of my time, or any other 
time on this side. r 

Mr. Chairman, the gentieman from Illinois is inimitable; but 
eyen to a wit or humorist a fact—the truth—is or ought to be 
precious. So far as the cotton part of the gentleman's speech 
is concerned, it displays these things: Ignorance, a pretense of 
knowledge where none exists, an empty assertion as a fact of 
a thing which is not a fact. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Now, as to the cotton facts. If the gentleman had taken the 
trouble to inform himself, he would have found that, in cotton 
parlance, there may be roughly said to be four kinds of cotton 
raised in this country: First, “ short staple,” or “ upland ; ” sec- 
ond, “benders;” third, “long staple,” and fourth, “sea is- 
land.” The bill of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK], 
brought before the House by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Bouter], and upon which he interrogated me, did not refer to 
“sea-island” cotton at all. It referred to long-staple cotton, 
because it was intended to check the importation of Egyptian 
cotton, which comes chiefly into competition with “ long staple,” 
which runs, in length of staple, from one and a quarter to some- 
times one and three-quarters inches. “Sea island” is much 
longer and is worth nearly twice as much, and proposed to put 
a tax of 10 cents a pound on that cotton in the lint and 4 cents 
on that cotton in the seed. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CLARK] was right when he said that sea-island cotton is not 
raised in the State of Mississippi or anywhere outside of the 
sea islands” off Georgia and off South Carolina and Florida. 
But Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, parts of Alabama, and 
small parts of nearly all the other cotton States raise “ long- 
staple” cotton. Now, the gentleman, I suppose, aimed to be 
somewhat humorous in intent, no doubt, but it is a point of 
honor, I think, that, even when indulging in humor, the bu- 
morist should stop short of impugning the veracity or sincerity 
of honorable people. His intent was to impugn by insinuation 
my sincerity and veracity. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Not at all; simply a mistake the gentle- 
man made I referred to. 


I make the point of order that the gentle- 


Mr. WILLIAMS. It was not a mistake. 

Mr. BOUTELL. A very palpable one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And it could not be a mistake. Missis- 
sippi either raised long staple or it did not raise it; and I 
raised it myself or I did not. It could not have been a mistake. 
It was absolutely impossible. Mississippi does raise long-staple 
cotton, and I raise long-staple cotton, and any assertion to the 
contrary is absolutely untrue. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Now, I am not a watch expert, but I do know something 
about cotton. [Laughter.] If the other “ facts” in the gentle- 
man’s speech are as far away from the real fact—that is, the 
truth—as his assertions on the cotton question, and if his 
knowledge of other matters alleged by him is equal to his 
lack of knowledge as displayed in his assertions in regard to 
cottons, then I pity his situation. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Me WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
taken 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has half a minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much have I taken? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I will not. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Not in the interest of absolute truth? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will not yield any courtesy of any de- 
scription, Mr. Chairman, to a man who undertakes even by 
insinuation or under the license of humor to impugn my veracity. 
I do not yield. 

Mr. BOUTELL. The “gentleman from Tllinois” has not 
5 to impugn the veracity of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have finished. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SpicutT] is recognized for fifty-five minutes. 

Mr. SPIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a few sug- 
gestions of fact in reference to a matter which has attracted the 
attention of the Congress of the United States and of the coun- 
try for quite a number of years. I refer to what is known as 
the “ ship-subsidy proposition.” The first determined effort to 
enact legislation of this character was made in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, and under the leadership of Senator Hanna a bill was 
passed by the Senate and came over to the House and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of 
which I was then a member, and of which I have been continu- 
ously a member since that time. 

That bill was favorably reported by the Republican members 
of the committee unanimously. The Democrats of the commit- 
tee were united in their opposition to it; yet, notwithstanding 
that unanimous Republican report, there was so much opposi- 
tion in the House to that kind of legislation that its friends 
were never able to get consideration of it after it was placed 
upon the Calendar, and it died with the expiration of the 
Fifty-sixth Congress. In the Fifty-seventh Congress the same 
kind of legislation was proposed, but resulted in nothing. 

About the close of the first session of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress a law was enacted creating the Merchant Marine Commis- 
sion, composed of five Senators and five Members of the House. 
Four of those, two from the Senate and two from the House, 
were Democrats; and I had the honor of being one of those 
two Democrats from the House. That Commission, during the 
summer and fall of 1904, visited every important port on the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf coasts, and the Great Lakes. 
A mass of testimony was taken, representing the different views 
as to what was the best method for upbuilding the American 
merchant marine. The Commission made a report. This tes- 
timony was printed in three volumes and presented to Con- 
gress. The majority of the Commission, the Republican mem- 
bers of the Commission, presented also a bill known as the 
“ship-subsidy bill.” That bill was passed during the second 
session of the Fifty-eighth Congress by the Senate and was 
again referred to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House, and again reported favorably by a 
majority of the committee, all the Republicans yoting for it. 
The Democrats not only on the Commission, but the Demo- 
crats in both committees in the Fifty-sixth Congress and in the 
Fifty-eighth, presented minority views, opposing such legisla- 
tion. The bill in the Fifty-eighth Congress had the same fate, 
as that in the Fifty-sixth, and never reached consideration in 
the House. About the beginning of the present session of Con- 
gress bills were introduced in both Houses in line with the rec- 
ommendations of the Merchant Marine Commission. The bill 
as then introduced differed materially from the bill which after- 
wards passed the Senate. That bill was heralded to the coun- 
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try as a remedy for all the evils from which the shipping in- 
terests of the country were suffering. One of the special ar- 
guments used was, that by the terms of that bill provision was 
made for a large increase in what is known as “ tonnage 
taxes,” and that from the funds derived from this source a 
great part of the expense of the subsidy proposition would be 
met without any expense to the Treasury. 

In February of this year that bill passed the Senate, but when 
it left the Senate it had stricken from it the provision for ton- 
nage taxes. It was done solely upon the ground that it was a 
proyision for raising revenue and must therefore originate in 
the House. No other argument was presented. But a few 
days ago that Commission presented a supplemental report, in 
which they utterly repudiated their former contention in favor 
of tonnage taxes, and now it is left to stand alone upon the 
naked proposition of taking from the Treasury of the United 
States money and giving it to these shipbuilders and ship- 
owners. That bill, since its passage by the Senate, has been 
pending before the House Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, and for the first time in the history of that 
committee, in the consideration of this question, the Democrats 
have been reenforced by a number of thoughtful and intelligent 
Western Republicans who are earnestly opposed to this proposi- 
tion, and we have every hope that the bill will never be able to 
get out of the committee room. It has been claimed in certain 
quarters that a majority of the committee is favorable to the 
bill. I am in a position to know that this is not true. Every 
possible effort has been made to secure favorable action without 
result. The members of the committee, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, who are opposing it do so on principle, and I do not be- 
lieve that any influence can ever drive them from their position. 

I make this speech now because I wish to show to the House 
and to the country how fallacious are the arguments relied 
upon by the advocates of the measure. 

A number of reasons have been offered in support of this char- 
acter of legislation, some of them with apparently plausible 
ground, but the whole scheme resolves itself at last into one 
proposition, which is of a twofold nature—first, that it costs more 
to build a ship in an American yard than it does in a foreign, and, 
second, that it costs more to operate a ship under the American 
than under a foreign flag. All of these subsidy bills profess to 
have for their fundamental object the equalizing of these dif- 
ferences in cost of construction and operation. It is proposed 
that this shall be done by a gift of a sufficient sum of money 
from the United States Treasury to enable our shipbuilders and 
shipowners to successfully construct and operate their vessels 
in opposition to their foreign competitors. Other incidents are 
added arguendo; but in the final analysis of all these proposi- 
tions it resolves itself at last into the bald, naked, unholy effort 
to take, by the exercise of the Federal power, money con- 
tributed by way of taxation from all the people engaged in 
every other vocation and give it to these two classes of ship- 
builders and shipowners to enable them to more successfully 
conduct their private business affairs. 

The advocates of this kind of legalized robbery of the masses 
for the benefit of the favored few are loud in their quotation of 
Thomas Jefferson in support of their pet theory. Perhaps the 
strongest expression of Jefferson to which they refer in this 
contention is found in this language: 

The materials for maintaining our due shar 
in abundance, and as to the mola of using thant 3 te adopt 
the principles of those who thus put us on the defensive or others 
equivalent and better fitted to our circumstances. (American State 
Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. I, p. 303.) 1 

That was the age of wooden ships, and the “ abundance of 
materials“ referred to was the almost unlimited supply of the 
finest timber in the world to be found in our virgin forests. 
England at that time was almost our only competitor in the 
carrying of our commerce, and, smarting under the result of the 
Revolutionary war and the loss of her American colonies, she 
was endeavoring by hostile legislation and unjust discrimina- 
tions to strangle our infant merchant marine. These efforts 
were met by our policy of discriminating duties upon imports 
so successfully pursued until it was unwisely surrendered. 
Our abundant materials were utilized, and with the skill and 
enterprise of American artisans and sailors we soon built up 
fleets of seagoing vessels which carried more than three-fourths 
of all our commerce. This was the Jeffersonian policy, but this 
newborn idea of subsidies was never dreamed of. If it be true 
that the spirits of the departed are permitted to revisit the 
earth or take cognizance of what is going on here, the shade of 
the father and great apostle of Democracy would be horrified to 
learn that, in the fertile imagination of these advocates of ship 
subsidy, his utterances have been distorted into such radical con- 
flict with his great and cherished doctrine of “equal rights to 


all and special privileges to none.” Gentlemen are hard pressed 
for argument when they undertake to align Thomas Jefferson 
under the piratical banner of those who are seeking to plunder 
the masses for the benefit of the classes. [ Applause.] 

It is true that the day of the wooden ship has passed, but 
we still have an abundance of the materials used in modern 
shipbuilding. We have the iron and the coal in the same field. 
We haye the skilled mechanics, who are said by all disinterested 
witnesses to be the best in the world and capable of doing better 
work and more of it than any others. Only a few years ago 
the Russian Government wanted some battle ships built, and a 
French company offered to take the contract and complete 
the work in five years. On account of the political and finan- 
cial relations existing between Russia and France, the French 
company was preferred, but the Cramp Ship Building Company 
at Philadelphia took the contract to do the work in thirty 
months—just half the time, and at less cost. This same com- 
pany competed successfully with the world in building battle 
ships for Japan about the same time. This work was done at a 
time when steel was higher in American markets than in for- 
eign, whereas it is now said to cost no more, if not less. 


DIFFERENCE IN COST OF BUILDING HERE AND ABROAD. 


Mr. William Livingstone, president of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, of Detroit, Mich., in testifying before the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries a few days ago, said: 
“I think the statistics show that our best skilled workmen do 
turn out more work in a given number of hours than they do 
across the water. We pay more wages, but I think they earn 
them, as a general proposition. When the conditions are right, 
I think now the difference between the cost of a ship built 
abroad and our American ship built at home has very largely 
disappeared. Perhaps the difference has not entirely disap- 
peared, but to quite an extent.” 

This witness also stated that a steel steamship of 10,000 
gross tons was completed and ready for business last Novem- 
ber—in just two months and twenty days from the time of lay- 
ing her keel—and another of about the same size has been 
launched and will be completed in about five days shorter time 
than the other. No shipyard in the world has ever equaled 
this. 

At the beginning of the agitation of this subsidy question it 
was argued that the cost of material in our shipyards was very 
much greater than in foreign yards, but now all admit that this 
difference has disappeared, or, at least, there is no reason why 
it should exist. But these patriots must have some excuse for 
putting their hands in the public Treasury, and they now say 
that there is about 25 per cent difference in the cost of labor, 
and are asking Congress to make up that difference. There is 
a hopeless conflict in the statements of these subsidy advocates. 
One class contends that the mechanics have no steady employ- 
ment. One of these who appeared before the committee a few 
days ago complained rather bitterly that sometimes instead of 
getting from $3 to $4.50 a day he had to work for $1.50 to $2, 
and this little colloquy occurred : 


Mr. Spicut. I want to ask you this question: I understand now that 
your men when employed get from $3 to $4.50 a day. 


Mr. DONAHUE. Yes. 
Mr. SPIGHT. Now, you think in order to give that wage to more of 


our men that the millions of other American citizens who work year 
n and year out at not to ex t a day ought to be taxed to give 
more profitable work to your men? Is that your idea? 

Mr. Doran. That is my idea. They should be taxed. 

I quote this as a sample of the spirit which animates many of 
these would-be grafters. 

In opposition to the statement of this man and some others, 
who testified that there is no steady employment for this class 
of laborers, is the testimony of Mr. Edwin S. Cramp, vice- 
president of the great Cramp Ship Building Company, of Phila- 
delphia. When he was before the committee this conversation 
occurred: $ 

Mr. Rain tiene Do you have any trouble in finding plenty of labor for 

our ya 
* Mr. Cramp. Of course, in good times we always have trouble in find- 
ing the best men. For a number of years the amount of such labor 
available has been very small. I do not suppose in the history of the 
country there has been a time when labor has been so well employed as 
it has n during the last four or five years. 

Mr. WILSON. A good mechanic coming to your yard could secure em- 
ployment now? 

Mr. Cramp. Yes, sir. 


In 1904 this same Mr. Cramp said, while testifying before the 
Merchant Marine Commission, that at the beginning of the 
McKinley Administration the cost of ships in America had ap- 
proximated the cost of the ships of a similar type by first-class, 
builders in England within 10 or 15 per cent, and that wag 
when steel was much higher in this country than in England. 
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In 1904 steel was worth in this country $40 per ton and $25 in 
England, a difference against America of about 60 per cent. Mr. 
€ramp then estimated the difference between the cost of eon- 
struction of ships in American and foreign yards at 40 per cent. 
It must be understood that this estimate of difference in the 
cost of construction included both the cost of material and labor. 
The accepted estimate of difference in cost of labor is 25 per 
cent, which is certainly no greater now than it was in 1904, 
when, according to Mr. Cramp, the total difference was not more 
than 40 per cent, all of which has been wiped out by the present 
approximate equality in the cost of material. The fact is that 
the estimate of difference as stated by Mr. Cramp is too great. 
I remember that Mr. Clyde, a large owner and manager of steam- 
ships, stated to the Commission when we were in New York that 
the difference in cost of construction at that time (May, 1904) 
was only 25 per cent. Mr. James C. Wallace, of the American 
Ship Building Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, stated before the 
Commission at Cleveland in June, 1904, that in 1900 his com- 
pany built two large tramp steamers for the ocean trade for 
about the same they would have cost in English yards. At that 
time steel cost more here than in England. Now it is or ought 
to be about equal in price, and experienced shipbuilders say 
ours is better in quality. 

In the Grand Review of March, 1900, Mr. George Veulersse, 
a distinguished Freneh economist and writer, in an article en- 
titled The expansion of America,” said: 

To-day ships can be built at Bath, San Francisco, Wilmington, Ches- 
ter, and Newport News as cheaply as anywhere in the world. 

So much credit and importance was attached to this statement 
that it was quoted in our consular reports for that month. 

Now that the difference in the cost of material, which was one 
of the battle cries in the beginning of this subsidy agitation, has 
been, by their testimony, eliminated, the advocates of this leg- 
islation are forced to fall back upon the labor question, upon 
which they “ring all the changes.” 

I may be permitted to stop here long enough to say that if no 
other good was accomplished by it, the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission of 1904 aided very materially in driving from cover the 
gigantic steel trust, which was systematically robbing the Amer- 
ican people for its own enrichment. I remember with what hor- 
ror the stand-patters on the Commission heard witness after 
witness of the highest respectability and greatest opportunities 
tell how American steel was delivered in foreign yards at prices 
far below those charged American consumers by the same manu- 
facturers for the same products. I well remember that when 
this statement was first made the distinguished chairman of the 
Commission, Senator GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, said: 

I want to say, what I think I am privil to say as chairman of 
this Commission, that if the situation is as been described it is a 
eio arten We have thought so for some time, and we have 
thought that in some way it ought to be remedied, 

The same facts were stated by many other men of equally 
high character, notably by Mr. G. W. Dickey, superintendent of 
the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, the largest shipbuild- 
ing plant on the Pacifie coast. He told what he saw and knew, 
and neither Mr. Gary, of the steel trust, nor anybody else has 
ever denied or questioned the accuracy of Mr. Dickey’s state- 
ment. He told the Commission at San Francisco in August, 
1904, that the steel mills in this country were favoring the for- 
eigner. He said, amongst other things: 

In 1900 I was going through a shipyard In Dundee, Scotland, and 
they were building a vessel almost a duplicate of the California, that we 
were building here at the same time, and their material was being landed 
there from a vessel from New York, furnished by Carnegie & Co., who 
were furnishing the material for the Cali rg They were 


£7 15s. 8d. per ton. We were paying £10 It was sup 
the same 8 and the distance transported was about the — 


These prices when reduced to cur currency made a difference 
of about $13.80 against the American builder. It has been esti- 
mated by expert shipbuilders that a vessel of 8,000 tons, which 
is now only medium in size, will require about 3,500 tons of 
steel. At the rate of difference given by Mr. Dickie the Ameri- 
ean builder would pay to the steel trust nearly $50,000 more 
for the material in his ship than the foreigner paid for his. It 
is a misnomer to call this a “profit,” because the steel was sold 
at a profit to the foreigner. It is robbery under the guise of 
law, and the men engaged in this nefarious business are among 
the most persistent advocates of subsidy legislation. They have 
been robbing the shipbuilder until they have grown rich and 
arrogant, and now ask the people’s representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States to solemnly authorize them to rob 
the National Treasury and the toiling millions of the country 
who must bear the burden of taxation. Let others do as they 
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may; speaking for myself, I will never vote for it, so help me 
God. I want it to go out to the country, too, that after a careful 
investigation I am able to say that, with possibly one exception, 
there is not a Demecrat in either House of Congress who will 
vote for it. Standing side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
with us.are some noble Republican Members from the great 
Middle West who will not “ bow the knee to Baal.” All honor 
to them. [Applause.] 

So serious has become this question of discrimination against 
the home consumer in the price of steel that the subsidy advo- 
eates have found it necessary to contradict the evidence which 
has been presented, and a few days ago they had Mr. Gary, 
who is chairman of the board of directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation, commonly called the steel trust, which con- 
trols not less than 60 per cent of the steel output of the United 
States, and indirectly, perhaps, nearly all of it, appear before 
the committee to demolish the men who had dared to prefer 
these charges. To show how eager Mr. Gary was to“ get down 
to his work,” he began by denying a statement made before the 
Merchant Marine Commission in Cleveland, Ohio, June 28, 1904. 
Here is. what he said: 

Mr. Gary. Perhaps I ought to refer specifically to a statement made 
by Mr. Wallace, of Cleveland, Ohio, president of the American Ship- 
building Company, in which he says: 


Recently one of our a steel mills sold abroad 100,000 tons of 
steel plate. They delivered it, I understand, at Belfast at $24 a ton.” 


On the next page, then, is this question by Representative 
GROSVENOR : 

Q. I want to know who bought the steel plate you speak of. 

A. Harlan & Wolff Company, Belfast. 


Q. From whom did they buy it? 
A. The United States Steel Corporation. 


Mr. Gary, proceeding, said: 


I notice that Mr. Wallace apparently speaks from information. 
had such information it is entirely unreliable. 
founded in fact. 

Mr. Srigur. Do you know of any steel company 
goods — foreign yards cheaper than at the I to 
sumer 

Mr. Gary. I do not. I know of no such ease. 


In this answer Mr. Gary displays a remarkable want of in- 
formation, for a man in his position, to say the least of it. 

Now, it must be borne in mind that one of the most important 
constituent members of the United States Steel Corporation is 
the Carnegie Steel Company, by whom the steel was sold to the 
Scotland yard mentioned by Mr. Dickie. 

In the printed hearings of the Merchant Marine Commission 
the following is found: 


If he 
The statement is not 


that has delivered 
the domestic con- 


Mr. WALLACE. Recently one of our largest mills sold abroad 
100,000 tons of steel pae They delivered it, I understand, at Bel- 
fast at $24 a ton. at would pr: y mean, with the ovean 


freights as the. 
to-day, at Pitts 


now 2225 = a ton at tide water. They are charging 
urg, a ton. 

The CHAIRMAN. What does it cost to transport it from this coun- 
try to Ireland? 


Mr. Warten. As near as I understand, the rates at the present 
time are $2 a ton. That would be $22 a ton at tide water. 
Mr. Grosvenor. What is the freight from Pittsburg to tide water? 
Mr. WALLACE, I think it is about $1.40 a ton. am not positive 


about that, though. Š 
Mayor JoHNSON. That would make $11.40 difference between the 


Pittsburg price to you and the price abroad. 
Mr. WALLACE. Yes. I am not positive about just what that rate is. 
Mr. Mixon. Do they lay that down in Europe at the present time at 


that price? 
Mr. WALLACE. Twenty-four dollars a ton in Belfast. They made no 
pers at the time. 


secret of it. It was published in all the 

The CHAIRMAN. I assume that In that Instance you have cited, as 
to the sale of steel abroad, you have taken pains to verify it beyond 
a peradventure? ; 
r. Wannacs. It was given to me by the assistant sales agent of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 


The testimony of Mr. Gary was considered so important by 
the friends of ship subsidy that advance sheets of it were pub- 
lished and sent, I suppose, to every Member of the House 
several days before the publication of the entire hearings. 

Mr. Gary has been, perhaps not inappropriately, denominated 
“the defendant in the case.” Every lawyer knows that in 
courts where the defendant is permitted to testify the rule of 
evidence is that his testimony is to be weighed and considered 
in connection with his interest in the result of the trial. Here 
the defendant is positively contradicted in a material matter 
by at least two disinterested witnesses. For two years this 
charge has been pending against him in the publie records, and 
he is bound to have had notice of if, and not a word in denial 
has been heard until long after the testimony against him has 
been closed and the jury ready to return a verdict. It would 
have been far better for him to rely upon his evidence that the 
conditions are changed and that steel is now selling in the 
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American and foreign markets at the same price; but he did 
not elect to do this, and “ guilty as charged” is the verdict of 
public opinion. 

But is it true that steel mills in this country are not dis- 
eriminating against the domestic purchasers even now? And 
is it true that the prices of steel in this country and in foreign 
countries are practically the same, as the steel trust witnesses 
have testified? For answer to these questions I here offer an 
editorial clipping from a New York daily, The Press, of the 7th 
of May of this year, which contradicts both propositions : 


All records in the exports of iron and steel material through New 
Yofk and other Atlantic seaboard points were eclipsed last month 
when close on to 80,000 tons were consigned to almost every part of 
the civilized world. The heaviest Increase was made in the shipment 


of steel billets, upward of 35.000 tons having gone abroad during 
April, as compared with 24,000 tons exported during the previous 
mont They are sold here for export at a price around $15 at the 


mills, whereas the existing quotation for billets for domestic consump- 
tion is $27. 


It has been shown by recent testimony before the committee 
that the ocean freight on steel is about $2 per ton, which would 
make it cost $20 per ton delivered in foreign ports, against $27 
to domestic purchasers. This difference of $7 per ton makes 
the comfortable sum of $245,000 extorted from the American 
consumer by the steel trust in the month of April on the item of 
steel billets shipped abroad from Atlantic ports alone. At the 
same ratio for one year this would amount to $2,740,000. This 
robbery of the American was going on at the very time when 
the witnesses of the steel trust were asking us to believe that 
the prices in Europe and America are the same and that steel 
is not sold more cheaply for export than for home use. Now, 
what reliance can we place on the evidence of such witnesses in 
any other statements they have made? There is an old Latin 
maxim familiar to every lawyer, “Falsus in uno, falsus in 
omnibus,” which fits this case. [Applause.] 

I haven't seen nor heard of any denial of this statement of 
the Press. It was found in the first column on the editorial 
page under large head lines, and is presumed to have been made 
with a full knowledge of the facts. But in order to verify it 
I wrote to the editor of the Press on the Sth of May, and re- 
ceived in reply the following statement, furnished by the gen- 
tleman who regularly supplies the paper with such information, 
and whose reliability is. unquestioned. “I can say that the price 
in England (Wales) yesterday for steel billets was $22 a ton. 
As the freight between the mills here and Wales is around $4 
a ton, American billets must be sold at $18 for export, as 
specified in the news story, in order to meet competition on the 
other side. The selling of billets for export at the price of $18, 
or around that figure, in order to meet the market conditions 
on the other side has been going on for a considerable time. 
Notwithstanding the contradictions of the steel-trust officials, 
any man posted in the metal trades here knows the fact of the 
discrepancy between the export and domestic prices of billets, 
rails, and, in fact, all iron and steel material.” 

Mr. Hanscom, of the Eastern Shipbuilding Company, New 
London, Conn., who appeared before us to advocate this sub- 
sidy legislation, stated that two or three years ago he had 
information that steel was shipped from here and landed on 
the Clyde at $19 or $20 a ton, when it was being sold to domes- 
tic purchasers for $32 to $38 a ton. 

Notwithstanding this state of affairs, which Senator Gar- 
LINGER denounced as an outrage, nothing has been done to 
remedy this evil, and every proposition to revise the tariff 
schedules which makes possible this outrage upon the American 
people is met by the “stand-patters” with the stereotyped 
declaration that there is neither necessity nor demand for re- 
vision, and the robbery proceeds unchecked and unabashed. 
Gentlemen can not protect themselves by the comforting assur- 
ance that these facts are not established. They are proven by 
the testimony of a cloud of disinterested witnesses, and are 
denied by no one except the “defendant.” Any jury of honest 
men in any court on such evidence would write a verdict of 
“guilty” in two minutes. You say: When the tariff needs 
revising its friends will do it.“ The time is approaching when 
it will be revised, not by the friends of the tariff, but by the 
friends of the long-suffering American people. [Applause.] 


THE COST OF LABOR IN AMERICAN SHIPYARDS, 


I have already shown by a number of witnesses that the 
problem of higher labor in American than in foreign shipyards 
is more imaginary than real. The better opinion, as expressed 
by the men who have appeared before us, is that while the rate 
of wage is a little higher here the difference is largely over- 
come by greater efficiency. longer hours, and improved imple- 


ments. As long ago as 1896 Mr. John Roach, the great ship- 
builder, said: 

The labor question is misstated. We are prepared to meet that dif- 
ficulty and to ask no further legislation on the subject. 

Admitting for the sake of the argument that labor in Ameri- 
ean shipyards is higher than in foreign, and that it is not gyer- 
come by the greater efficiency of our mechanics and other amel- 
lorating causes, what shall Congress do about it? What au- 
thority have we to tax all the people in order to enable ship- 
builders to pay higher wages to their employees? I do not 
believe it is right, nor do I believe it is necessary. The me- 
chanics say that the benefit to them in ship subsidies would be 
steady employment. The shipbuilders say the good to them 
would be more work. Yet Mr. Cramp says he is employing 
6,000 men now and needs more, and that every man who wants 
to work has employment. The trouble is that all these people 
have been demoralized by this ceaseless prating about subsi- 
dies. They want something for nothing, and they want the 
Government to give it to them. They have gone crazy on pro- 
tection. Every man who appeared before the committee to 
advocate this proposed legislation made the keynote of his song 
Everything is protected but the shipbuilding and shipowning 
industries; give it to us, too.“ If Congress would put a final 
quietus upon all this subsidy agitation, conditions would change. 
Tell the boilermakers who leave their shops to go out and 
clamor for more pay through Government help to go to work 
in some of the many fields of remunerative labor as millions of 
other toilers are doing. Tell the steel trusts to be satisfied 
with legitimate profits in their business instead of fattening 
upon robbery of both Government and people. Tell the ship- 
owners to plow the seas with their craft or quit grumbling and 
plow the face of a generous soil, as millions of others as good 
as they are have done all their lives. [Applause.] Tell the 
shipbuilders to start the wheels of their machinery and do like 
Cramp and others are doing—build all the ships they can, give 
employment to all the men they need, and quit depending on the 
Goyernment to help them. There is no estimating the stagna- 
tion that has resulted from this talk about Government aid. 


DIFFERENCE IN COST OF OPERATION. 


Practically driven from every other position, the advocates 
of this Government subsidy say that the cost of operation of 
ships under the American flag is so much greater than under 
foreign flags that our merchantmen are being driven from the 
high seas. It is true that the officers on American ships are 
paid somewhat higher wages than are paid on foreign ships, 
but the testimony is overwhelming that the wages of seamen 
are not controlled by the flag the ship flies, but by the port from 
which it sails and the destination, and that ships of all nation- 
alities are governed by the same conditions. American ships 
are often manned by Chinamen and other cheap laborers just 
as ships of other nations, and hired at same prices. The im- 
pression is sometimes made that American ships are required to 
carry American crews, but this is not true, except as to officers.. 
Practical and experienced seamen familiar with conditions on 
ships of all nationalities deny that wages are higher or food 
and accommodations better on American ships than on foreign. 
In the case of officers the wages on American ships are gen- 
erally absolute, whereas on foreign vessels the officers are fre- 
quently paid so much in stated wages and a percentage of 
profits on the voyage. So that, taking it all together, the differ- 
ence in the cost of operation does not amount to much after all. 

It is not seriously contended that the proposed legislation 
will benefit the American seamen. They are all opposed to it, 
and all their unions on the coasts and on the Great Lakes have 
joined in denouncing it. In fact, as I will undertake to show 
later, it would work injustice and hardship to them and utterly 
fail in its pretended purpose to furnish recruits for the Navy. 

It is shown by the testimony of Mr. William Livingstone, 
president of the Lake Carriers’ Association, that the cost of 
operation on the Lakes is 25 per cent higher than on American 
ships in the foreign trade. There they are building new and 
large ships all the time, their freight rates are the lowest in 
the world, and yet they are prospering greatly. This is not 
merely because they are protected by the coastwise laws, for 
they are not only increasing the size of their fleets, but they 
are in sharp competition with trunk lines of railroads and 
Canadian shipping. The reason is to be found in the fact that, 
instead of hanging around the National Capitol begging for 
Government aid, they are building ships, navigating the waters, 
and attending to business. It must be borne in mind, too, that 
on account of the rigorous climate they are compelled to tie up. 
for three or four months in the year. They are self-respecting, 
self-reliant typical Americans. If a great emergency should 
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arise, from the crews of their vessels the Navy could be re- 
cruited with some of the best fighting men in the world, who 
would go upon the decks of our battle ships not as conscripts 
or part of the Naval Reserve, but because they are patriotic 
American citizens. [Applause.] 

WHO ARB ASKING FOR SUBSIDIES? 

If*you watch the committee rooms of the Senate and House 
when this sort of legislation is under consideration, you will 
find that its persistent advocates are lobbyists for the steel 
trust, the shipbuilders, and the shipowners. Like vultures, they 
scent the carrion from afar and come in flocks and gather in 
the hallways and perch in the empty chairs in the committee 
rooms until some of us have been constrained to breathe the 
silent prayer, “ From these birds of prey, good Lord, deliver us.” 
They tell us with great unction what blessings would be be- 
stowed upon the agricultural and laboring classes if they only 
had sense enough to consent to be taxed to pay annually mil- 
lions of dollars, the product of their sweat and toil and priva- 
tion, to still further enrich a favored few. With “tears in their 
voices ” and lugubrious faces they talk to us about the fabulous 
sums that we are paying to foreigners for carrying our com- 
merce, and what a fearful plight we would be in if we should 
become involved in a war with some foreign power. They prate 
with patriotic feryor about our need of auxiliary cruisers 
and scout ships in time of war and want of men to man our 
battle ships. They shudder at the thought of the fearful waste 
of the products of our fields and factories should England and 
some other great European power go to war, because there 
would not be merchant vessels to carry our goods to foreign 
markets. They do not tell us of the millions of American capital 
invested now in foreign shipping because of our repressive 
tariffs and our antiquated navigation laws, all of which ships, 
in an emergency, could be readily transferred to American 
registry under the protection of the American Flag. They 
don't tell us of the 75,000 hardy seamen engaged in our coast- 
wise trade and on the Great Lakes who could be depended upon 
to enter the Navy in case of a grave necessity. 

No seamen in either domestic or foreign trade favor this legis- 
lation, but, on the contrary, haye denounced it as an effort to 
entrap them into more degrading conditions than now confront 
them. They have repeatedly appealed to Congress to relieve 
them of some of the onerous burdens they are now bearing, and 
they resent with scorn any pretense that the pending subsidy 
bill is in any sense helpful to them. They say, “ We have asked 
for bread and you have given us a stone; for fish and you give 
us a serpent.” Mr. Andrew Furuseth, of San Franciso, an ex- 
ceedingly well-informed man, appeared before the committee 
as the accredited representative of all the seamen of the United 
States on coasts and lakes, and strongly urged their opposi- 
tion to the bill. Amongst other things he said, “If you say 
you will pass the bill because the American seaman in the for- 
eign trade gets more pay, lives better, has a better forecastle, 
and the vessel.is better manned, then we say that is not the 
proper foundation on which to put it, because that is not true.” 
Speaking of the effort in this bill to compel them to enlist as 
naval volunteers as one of the conditions upon which they may 
secure employment on a merchant vessel, Mr. Furuseth read the 
following as one of a series of resolutions adopted by the 
seamen’s union: 

The bill provides that the shipowner must have a certain number of 
naval reserves to get the subsidy. This means that the seaman must be 
in the reserves in order to get the employment. This is conscription 
pure and simple, and we prover against being selected for this while 
the men may, under ordinary conditions, choose whether they will 
enlist or not until the nation needs all its men. It would compel us 

-to be in the military service from 21 to 47 or quit the sea. 

Under such conditions we would rather quit the sea, since it would 
be notice to us that we must, as seamen, give up any hope of improve- 
ment in our lives. We have asked for laws in accord with American 
ideas and we are getting more servitude and discriminations against us. 

This, you understand, is not the position or expression of Mr. 
Furuseth or any single individual, but is the solemn pronounce- 
ment of all the seamen in the United States. It is worse than 
nonsense to talk about enlisting a naval reserve under the pro- 
visions of this bill from a body of men who entertain this feel- 
ing in regard to it. It has been said that the American boy 
no longer wishes to go to sea. This is true, because he can 
find more profitable, congenial, and honorable employment in 
other vocations. It would seem harsh to say that the life of 
a seaman is a dishonorable one, but it will be better understood 
when it is remembered that he is in a class all to himself. He 
is practically the only American citizen who is subject to arrest 
as a criminal and imprisonment for violation of a civil con- 
tract. He is the only American citizen who may be lawfully 
arrested for forfeiture in a foreign country of a contract with 
another American citizen and imprisoned and held for extra- 
dition or returned to his master, the shipowner. 


Need there be any surprise that under these degrading condi- 
tions boys who have been brought up in American homes and 
taught to revere the rights of man and to love human liberty 
seek other employment rather than place the shackles upon 
their own limbs by adopting a seafaring life? If to these 
repulsive conditions now existing there be added compulsory 
enlistment in the naval reserve as provided by this bill, where 
will you get your seamen in the over-sea trade? To my mind it 
is thus conclusively demonstrated that another one of the rea- 
sons assigned for the necessity for subsidy legislation is a 
hollow sham, and would not result in adding anything to our 
naval strength. . 

There is pending before the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries another bill introduced by me which meets the 
Approval of the seamen and has for its object the improving 
of the conditions on all our vessels, whether engaged in the 
domestic or foreign trade. It is believed that if this bill were 
enacted into law it would not only add materially to the effi- 
ciency of the service in our merchant marine and the safety 
of life and property on the waters, but would also do much to 
encourage Americans to engage in this service by removing 
the repelling causes which now keep them out. This is to be 
accomplished without any subsidy and without any conscrip- 
tion by making the life more attractive and honorable. It will 
supply men trained and fitted for the naval service and leave 
it to their patriotism to man our war ships when needed. This 
is, at last, the only kind of men who can be relied upon to pre- 
serve the honor of our flag, whether upon land or sea. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSED TO SUBSIDY. 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, representing 3,000,000 or more of workingmen in 
every sphere of productive activity, appeared before the com- 
mittee, by authority of this great organization, to protest against 
this kind of legislation. Mr. Gompers said, amongst other things, 
“Tam against the general proposition of subsidies, but that is not 
the only reason. I am against the proposition to make the oppor- 
tunity to earn a livelihood—to make it practically compulsory 
for a man to render himself a conscript in the naval service.“ 
He showed conclusively that the Federation of Labor had, in 
national convention, repeatedly declared against all subsidies, 
on both principle and policy. 


FARMERS OPPOSED TO SUBSIDIES. 


It would hardly appear necessary to argue that the great 
agricultural classes, who produce the wealth of the country, 
supply the commerce, and pay the taxes which support the 
Government, are opposed to any policy which takes from the 
masses of the people millions of dollars by way of taxation to 
add to the profits in the business of a favored few; but in some 
quarters it has been persistently argued that the farmers will 
be greatly benefited by the proposed subsidy policy. The only 
organized bodies composed exclusively of farmers which I know 
anything of in this country are the Farmers’ Alliance and the 
Patrons of Husbandry. There have been and may now be some 
variation in the names by which they are known in different 
localities, but they are essentially the same in principle every- 
where. There are other millions of farmers and farm laborers 
who belong to no organization, but are intelligent, patriotic 
American citizens. Not a word has come from any of these 
wealth producers in fayor of subsidies. On the contrary, every 
expression from these organized bodies has been against the 
principle and the policy. As late as the Gth of April of this 
year the National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry officially 
memorialized the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
of the present House of Representatives against the passage of 
the pending bill. In commenting on the transparent effort to 
mislead and deceive the country by the use of the sugar-coated 
term “subyention,” instead of the more universally obnoxious 
ones of bounty“ and “subsidy,” they say: 


A subsidy by any other name smells as rank, and the National 
Grange protests against the use of public revenues for “ subyention” 
= a few persons as against “bounties or subsidies" to the same class 
of citizens. 


Further, they say in their memorial, which I read at this 
point because their position is so strongly stated: 


The language of the bill is obscure, perhaps intentionally so, but It 
is clear that under it there would be taken during the next ten years, 
from the money raised by taxing the people of the whole country, about 
$50,000,000, which would ven to a small number of persons 
building or owning steam or sailing vessels. In return for this immense 
amount of money, what are the taxpayers of the country, and especially 
the farmers, to receive? 

It is claimed that as the result of this system of bounties the number 
of vessels built or owned by our citizens engaged in the foreign trade 


will be largely increased; that this will cause a reduction in freight 
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rates, and that this saving in freight, in so far as it affects the 
exportation of farm products, would go largely to the American farmer. 
There is absolutely no proof of this contention, but on the contrary all 
ast experience has shown that it is the foreign purchaser who gets the 
nefit of lower freight rates. Lower ocean rates mean lower rates 
from Canada, the Argentine Republic, Russia, India, Australia, and 
other competing countries, and as it is the competition of the products 
of those countries that fixes prices in the foreign market a reduction in 
freight charges would simply mean lower prices to the foreign consumer. 
In fact, it can be shown that the result of the subsidy policy would 
be to encourage foreign competition with our farm products in neutral 
markets. If the effect of this legislation would be, as its advocates 
claim, to increase the number of vessels owned by citizens of the United 
States engaged in the foreign trade, it is evident that such vessels 
would displace a certain number of foreign vessels which are now 
carrying our farm products to agp ports. These displaced freight 
vessels would have to seek freight elsewhere, and their owners would 
naturally try to increase the export trade in farm products of competing 
nations by ss hm A such products as cheaply as possible. The result 
would be to stimulate competition with our surplus farm prodacts in 
the neutral markets in which they are now sold. It would seem that 
there is no good reason why the American farmer should tax himself in 
order that foreigners can buy our farm products at a lower price. 
When challenged to show how the “subvention” scheme will benefit 
the farmers, its advocates fall back on vague generalities as to trade 
following the flag, and the increase in exports which — claim would 
result from having our goods shipped in vessels own by our own 
citizens. But they have never been able to show that foreigners would 
buy more of our goods merely because they were shipped on American 
vessels instead of foreign vessels. Foreigners are very much like 
Americans in one respect, they want to buy things as cheap as possible, 
and they will buy American goods when they are as good and as cheap 
as those of other countries. If our goods can be sold cheap enough, 
the foreigner will buy them. If our Ne can not compete in price 
in neutral markets with those of other countries, we can not expect 
the foreigner to be so foolish as to pay more for the goods he wants 
t because they may be sent to h on an American-owned vessel. 
he subsidy abvocates complain that the foreign vessel carries freight 
so cheaply that American ships can not compete. This means that 
American producers get their goods carried to other countries on 
forei, vessels cheaper than they can be carried on American vessels, 
and 1 is no ground for believing that the foreign buyer will take 
any more of our goods shipped on an American v on a 


foreign ship. 

It_is urged by the subsidy hunters that the cost of building vessels 
in this country is so much greater than in foreign countries that a 
Government bounty is necessary in order to equalize conditions. As a 
matter of fact the chief item of additional cost of American vessels is 
the high price of the steel plates, frames, bolts, etc., that enter into 
the construction of a vessel. It is notorious that the United States 
Steel Company sells steel plates, etc., to foreign shipbuilders at prices 
far below those charged American shipbuilders, thus directly aiding 
to encourage foreign competition and discourage shipbuilding in this 
country. If the believers in bounties will aid in getting legislation 
under which the steel trust will have to sell its products in the United 
States as cheaply as it does in foreign countries, our shipbuilders will 
soon be able to compete successfully with their foreign rivals. 


THE PRESS AGAINST IT. 7 


The Democratic newspapers are practically a unit in their 
opposition to this bill. This is true also of many of the Repub- 
lican and independent papers. I will take the time of the House 
to read only some short extracts from two of the latter class. 
The Washington Post is recognized as one of the ablest of ‘all 
the great independent papers in the country, and in recent is- 
sues ft has contained the following editorials upon this subject: 


Our manufacturers compete in neutral markets throughout the world 
for trade in locomotives, steel rails, sewing machines, farm machin 
and scores of other products of skilled labor. Higher wages are pa 
in Pittsburg than in any other town on earth, and yet, daily and 
hourly, Pittsburg sends abroad cargo after cargo of manufactured prod- 
ucts, and successfully competes with all the upers in the world. 
And if we do not do the like in ship makay it is because we will not, 
and not because we can not. To believe otherwise may not be exactly 
unpatriotic, but it is un-American, 

ur shipmasters have the absolute monopoly of about the finest 
market for ships in the world—the coastwise trade. No foreign ship 
can engage in and, besides, no foreigu-bullt ship can be sailed under 
the American flag in the foreign trade without an act of Congress au- 
With all that protection, or, rather, prohibition, it is in 


thorizing it. 
ship makers are unable to compete 


the nature of the scandalous if our 
with Belfast and Glasgow. 

Again the Post says: 

CONFLICTING CONGRESSIONAL “ HEARINGS.” 

Before the House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
was fairly through with the “hearings” on the ship subsidy, it pro- 
ceeded to allow “ 9 in vindication of the steel trust. In the 
hearings granted to the shipmasters it was deposed and reiterated that 
the steel trust sold material for building ships to foreigners for con- 
siderably less than the same was sold to Americans. t fact was 
emphasized in the testimony of numerous witnesses, and it is one of 
the “ conclusive arguments with which Congress is deluged. 

But those arguments“ are for subsidy only. The steel trust was 
much concerned, for it is manifest that the American people will put 
the enemies of protection to reforming the tariff if its office be for the 
benen of foreigners, affording them lower prices for American goods 
than is exacted of the American customer; and so the steel trust came 
to town and demanded a “ hearing.” 

As we have before remarked, you can establish whatever you please 
by a hearing before a commi of either House of Congress. Thus 
it had just been “established” that the steel trust so oppressed the 
shipbuilders that the latter could no lon do business unless the 
farmers hired them, by means of a subsidy, to continue in business. 
Of course that would have a tendency to make the steel trust un- 

pular, and Congress might be persuaded to revise the tariff on 

n and steel. ence the “ hear 


ing." 

One of the head men of the steel. trust, a Mr. Gary, appeared before 
the committee and said it was all a mis that re was no con- 
siderable difference in the domestic prices of steel products and the 


export prices. That was news to the committee, and it is news to the 


p: 
country. If it be true, there has been some tall lying done in this 
vicinity in the past half a dozen years. 


The same paper says further: 


excuses for this subsidy are: We can not make a ship as cheaply 
as foreigners, and if we could build it as cheaply, we can not operate 
it as cheaply. If that be so—and we do not believe it—it is best for 
the foreigner to build and operate the ship. We can make a sewing 
machine, a thrashing machine, a reaper, a mower, a railroad locomotive, 
steel rails, and a thousand other things cheaper than the foreigner can 
make them, and if we do not make a ship as cheaply it is because we 
will not, and not because we can not. Forty years our ple 
Lig it im; ible to build a railroad across the continent without 
a subsidy. at notion cost the Government hundreds of millions. 
And yet James J. Hill built a Pacific railroad without a dollar of sub- 
sidy, and it is to-day the best one of the lot. 

The New York Press, one of the great Republican dailies, 
which, though a staunch protectionist, is bold in denouncing 
many of the abuses which have grown up under a protective 
policy, has this to say of the pending bill: 

THE SENATE SHIPPING PIRACY. 

The ship-subsidy bill puma by the Senate ought not to receive even 
the courtesy of debate in the 2 Divested of its sham virtues of 
naval reserves and fixed percentages of American seamen in the service, 
it is nothing but naked pira 3 the United States Treasury to 
turn money into the hands of ifdividuals already holding investments 
in shipping, but not satisfied with their financial returns. 

The Senate piracy is not a bill to restore, enlarge, and maintain a 
flourishing shipping; it is a bill to fatten those already in the business, 
without creating a new merchant marine. 

The people of this country do want a merchant navy. They realize 
that it must be built. They would favor any plan which embraced the 
creation of more shipping. From the Senate they would get nothing of 
the sort. They would, for the most part, only pay money into the 
hands of those owning existing shippin This Senste scheme is not 
one to restore the merchant marine; it one to enrich a few individ- 
uals, with absolutely no benefits following to the nation. 

There is one to assure enormous merchant fleets plying across 
the seas as successful and complete as the fleets on the Lakes and in the 
coastwise trade. There is no coastwise shipping anywhere else in the 
world to compare with ours. No subsidies have been called for by it. 
There is no whine for subventions; no lobbying for mail contracts, 
The powerful industry has grown and continues to grow, because it 
exists under a policy which provides business for it. 

If there were a policy that provided business for transoceanic ships 
as for the coastwise yessels, capital would build and operate shipping 
for the ocean as for the Lakes and the coastwise traffic, and it woul 
never ask nor want for subsidies; and the fleets, springing into being, 
would make money—they would flourish and increase. The American 
bottoms would regain the 5 which they held on the oceans 
for half a cent when the shipping policy of the nation provided 
business for American ships. 

If the House is to make an effort to restore American shipping, and 
to provide that it shall be maintained as a self-supporting institution, 
it will waste no time on the Senate measure. It will insist on some- 
thing that will provide business for American bottoms. A tonnage tax 
3 a t foreign vessels en in the trafie with this 
country will do this; a discriminating tariff duty In favor of the vessel 
which sails into our ports under the Stars and Stripes will do it. Sub- 
sidy without business never will. 

It will be observed that the Press advocates the old policy 
of discriminating duties and tonnage taxes under which, in 
our early history, we built up a magnificent merchant marine, 
and which was suggested by the report of the Democratic 


minority of the Merchant Marine Commision of 1904. 
ENORMOUS COST. 

What would be the cost of this scheme? The subsidy bill 
which passed the Senate in the Fifty-sixth Congress involved 
an annual expenditure from the public Treasury of $10,000,000 
or $12,000,000. The friends of the pending bill claim that 
under this it would be very much less. Upon its face this is 
apparently true, but if, as its advocates claim, it should result 
in largely and rapidly increasing our tonnage there would 
necessarily be ‘a heavy increase in the cost to the Government 
after the first year of its operation. What would be the ulti- 
mate cost if the policy once adepted should be adhered to no 
man can estimate. Some of the friends of the bill profess to 
believe that at the end of about ten years the shipping in- 
dustry “ will be on its feet,” and it will be no longer necessary 
to continue the subsidies. I will not charge these men with a 
willful design to mislead the Congress of the United States 
and the American people, but I will say that if they are 
sincere in the expression of this opinion their judgment is 
worth so little that we can not afford to accept them as safe 
counselors on so momentous a question. Common sense ought 
to teach us that this is not true even though there were no 
object lessons to guide us. The fate of the Collins Line in the 
fifties has been and will be repeated every time under similar 
conditions. This line of the finest ships then afloat for a num- 
ber of years received a subsidy of $850,000 a year, but when the 
bounty was withdrawn the line went to pieces.” Other in- 
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stances of a similar kind might be enumerated. These ex- 
amples were doubtless in the mind of Mr. CANNON, now the 
honored Speaker of this House, when in a speech in the 
Forty-fifth Congress in opposition to a mail subsidy to a 
steamship line to run to Brazil he said: “ When the subsidy 
ceases the steamship line wil cease to be operated.” 

Mr. Loud, formerly a distinguished Republican Member of 
this House from California, noted alike for his courage and his 
candor, said to the committee a few days ago, in effect, that if 
the policy should be inaugurated it would have to be per- 
petual, and that if other countries retaliated by increasing sub- 
sidies to their vessels, we must keep pace with them by a cor- 
responding increase to ours or else “ go out of business.” This 
is the prevailing opinion of the most intelligent and thoughtful 
men who testified before the Merchant Marine Commission 
and before the committee of this House during the month of 
April last. The only surprise to me is that anyone should 
doubt the correctness of it. Now, shall we engage in a sub- 
sidy war with the world? It has been truthfully said that 
our principal competitors in ocean freight carrying are England, 
Germany, and Norway, none of which countries subsidize their 
cargo yessels. If we inaugurate a system of subsidies to our 
freight carriers, both steam and sail, as is provided in this 
bill, certainly England and Germany, the two richest and 
most powerful of all Old World countries, will do the same 
thing. Then a “merry dance they would lead us,” with the 
“innocent bystander,” the oppresed American taxpayer, to 
“nay the fiddler.” A few other countries, notably France, pay 
subsidies to cargo vessels. The French system is so ridicu- 
lous that it is falling to pieces of its own weight. For several 
years they have been operating under a mileage bounty, by 
whieh their ships might sail all around the world and earn a 
bounty without carrying a pound of freight. For this reason 
they lowered freight rates by underbidding so enormously that 
no other ships would compete with them. This was particu- 
larly true on the Pacific coast, where most of their business 
was done. Mr. Sewall, a large shipbuilder and shipowner of 
Bath, Me., said a few days ago that for a number of years 
his fleet was engaged profitably in carrying freight from New 
York to San Francisco and from San Francisco to Europe and 
competed successfuly with ships of all other nationalities 
until these French subsidized tramp steamers entered the 
trade and so reduced freight charges that no other ships could 
remain in the business. English vessels suffered just as he did. 
He says that he could reenter that trade now but for these 
cheap French ships. f 

When the Merchant Marine Commission was on the Pacific 
coast we were told that these subsidized French ships had so 
abused the law under which they were operating that millions 
of dollars of subsidies already earned were then unpaid, and 
it was predicted that the French Government would be com- 
pelled to change its policy. It appears that this prediction has 
been verified to some extent already, and that the French Par- 
liament, during the month of April of this year, has practically 
repealed the old law and has substituted a very complicated 
system of daily tonnage bounties on all ships of 100 tens and 
upward upon proof that they have carried freight of a certain 
percentage of their gross registered tonnage, and that the freight 
has been carried on at least a given percentage of the mileage 
traveled. So that the old practice of sailing in ballast and 
drawing subsidies will be measurably abolished, and the cut- 
throat system under which they have been operating will be 
hedged about with greater difliculties, which will inure to the 
benefit of ships of other nations. 

Notwithstanding bounties upon construction and extravagant 
subsidies on operation by the French Government, the increase 
in tonnage has been very unsatisfactory. In a period of thir- 
teen years, from 1890 to 1903, the total increase of French ton- 
nage of every class and character was about 400,000 tons—an 
average of about 30,000 tons a year. During that time the 
Government was paying nearly $9,000,000 a year subsidies on 
construction, navigation, and mail service. So that every ton 
of shipping added during that period cost the Government 
$300. Nearly half of that increase in tonnage was in sail 
vessels, and many of them wooden. According to Mr. Sewall, 
an experienced builder of sailing vessels, the cost of building 
such in his yards in Bath, Me., is about $50 a ton, including 
everything. This would show a net cost to the Government of 
$250 a ton a year for the operation of a vessel that cost the 
owner only $50 a ton to construct—certainly a most foolishly 
expensive way in which to build up a merchant marine. Yet 
subsidy grabbers refer us to the example of France in aiding 
the shipping industry. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that not all of this increased 


tonnage was the product of French shipyards, because the law 
provided that foreign-built vessels might be admitted to domes- 
tic register and be allowed to participate in Government sub- 
sidies when owned by French citizens or corporations. 

During the same period of thirteen years, from 1890 to 1903, 
there were added to the American merchant marine a total of 
1,662,848 tons, without any Government aid except to a few 
vessels for carrying ocean mails. During the last half of the 
month of March of this year more than 34,000 tons were added 
to our tonnage, as shown by consular reports, and of this there 
were fiye steamers, averaging more than 6,000 tons each. At 
this rate we are increasing our tonnage immensely every year. 
We are persistently told that our merchant marine is decaying, 
and yet the Commissioner of Navigation in his last report 
shows that since 1881, when our tonnage was lower than it has 
been in more than fifty years, there has been a steady increase, 
and that during the year ended June 30, 1905, 165,000 were 
added to our total tonnage, bringing it up to about 6,500,000 
tons, a million higher than it was in 1860 and 2,500,000 higher 
than in 1881. This leaves out of consideration about 200,000 
tons owned outright by American citizens, besides more than 
1,000,000 tons owned largely by American citizens and all under 
foreign flags. Next to Great Britain we have the largest mer- 
chant marine in the world, including American-owned vessels 
ander foreign flags. We may never equal the British Empire, 
nor is it necessary that we should. England is essentially a 
maritime nation. We are not. Our wealth is in our fields, 
our forests, our mines, and our factories, which furnish the 
most profitable investment for our energies and our capital, 
and we can not be expected to desert these for the less profit- 
able and more hazardous business of “ going down to the sea in 
ships.” 

While it is true that thé tonnage under the American flag in 
the foreign trade is only about 950,000, it is not true that it has 
been decreasing during the last ten years, but it is now larger 
than it has been since 1890. About that time began the subsidy 
agitation, and in 1898, under the depressing influence of de- 
mand for Goyernment aid, it fell to 726,000 tons, the lowest 
point it has ever reached since 1839. Our tonage in the for- 
eign trade increased more than 50,000 tons last year, and at 
the same rate of increase we should have now at least 1,000,000 
tons. s 

THREAT THAT SHIPS WILL BE SOLD TO FOREIGNERS. 


Not satisfied with begging for subsidies, we are told that un- 
less the Government opens its vaults to the shipowners they 
will sell their vessels to men or corporations who will put them 
under a foreign flag. Neither the American people nor their 
representatives in Congress will be gravely disturbed by these 
thfeats. No matter under what flag they are operated, they 
will still carry our exports and imports, and the American peo- 
ple will not be the losers. We have the money with which to 
pay the freights, and it is all nonsense to say our products can 
not be transported to the markets unless we haye ships of our 
own to carry them. Our fields and factories, more than those of 
any other country, feed and clothe the world, and if we can not 
send our products abroad the millions who need them will send 
after them. 

NOT HOSTILE TO SHIPPING INTERESTS. 


The advocates of subsidies try to make it appear that we who 
oppose such legislation are unpatriotic and are enemies of the 
American merchant marine. Neither is true. If a desire to pro- 
tect the great masses of the people from legalized robbery for the 
benefit of a favored few be unpatriotic, then we plead guilty, 
and without any shame. [Applause.] We do not impugn the 
motives of other Members of Congress who disagree with us on 
this question, but leave them to answer their own consciences 
and the judgment of their own constituents. We accept for our- 
selyes the same tests, and are ready to abide the decision. Not 
one of us would not be glad to see our merchant yessels, under 
the American flag, plowing the waters of every sea; but desira- 
ble as this result may be, we are not willing, for its accom- 
pliZhment, to violate every principle of sound economy and 
sacrifice upon the altar of private greed the paramount interest 
of the millions of Americans who by their sweat and toil sup- 
port the Government in times of peace and ever stand ready, in 
the emergency of war, to defend with their lives, on field or 
flood, the flag of their country. [Great applause.] 

Mr. RHINOCK. Mr. Chairman, on February 22, 1906, it was 
my pleasure to introduce in the House of Representatives a bill 
(H. R. 15438) which had for its title the following words: “A 
bill to declare certain persons, firms, associations, and corpora- 
tions to be common carriers and subject them to the provisions 
of the interstate-commerce act.” 
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The bill was a short one and was couched in the following 
language: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all persons, firms, associations, and cor- 
porations operating any pipe line or lines for the transportation or con- 
veyance of oils or other liquids from one place in any Territory of the 
United States to any other place in the same Territory are hereby de- 
clared to be common carriers and shall be subject to the provisions of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, and all acts amendatory thereof in so far as same can be applied. 

Sec. 2. That all persons, firms, associations, and corporations operat- 
ing any pipa line or lines for the transportation or conveyance of oll 
or other liquids from one State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
into any other State or Territory or the District of Columbia are 
hereby declared to be common carriers engaged in Interstate com- 
merce and shall be subject to the eee of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof in so far as same can be applied. 


In the earlier days of this session of Congress this body 
took up what is popularly called the“ rate bill ”—H. R. 12987— 
“a bill to amend an act entitled An act to regulate commerce,’ 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” and by an almost unanimous vote passed it. 

This bill went to the Senate of the United States, where It 
has been debated, amended, passed, and sent back for our 
consideration. One of the amendments favorably considered 
by the Senate is known as the Lodge amendment,” being pro- 
posed by Senator Lobdk, of Massachusetts, and accomplished in 
part the object of my bill. The Lodge amendment as finally 
modified by the Senate was in the following language: 

Any corporation or any person or persons engaged in the trans- 
portation cf oil or other commodity, except water and except natural 
or artificlal gas, by means of pipe lines or partly by pipe lines and 
partly by railroad or partly by pipe lines and partly by water, ‘who 
shall be considered and held to be common carriers within the meaning 
and purpose of this act. 

This amendment of Senator Lopce was introduced by him on 
April 16, and was adopted by the Senate in Committee of the 
Whole on May 4, 1906. ; 

It will thus be seen that the bill I introduced in February 
last is, in general terms, almost the same as the Lodge amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate of the United States. 

The bill introduced by myself was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and will never be re- 
ported if the railroad rate bill with the Lodge amendment as 
passed by the Senate shall be accepted by the House. 

The acceptance of the rate bill as amended will make the 
passage of a separate bill entirely unnecessary, and I now ad- 
dress the House as not only in favor of the railroad rate bill 
as we passed it some time ago, but more decidedly favoring it 
since the Senate has improved it, as I think, by incorporating 
the amendment relative to pipe lines for oil as an amendment 
to the original bill. 

I have no desire to detract one iota of credit from Senator 
Lope nor to assume too much credit to myself for the introduc- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. SULZER. I understand that provision has been stricken 
out of the rate bill. 

Mr. RHINOCK. No; it has not. 

Mr. JAMES. My colleague is correct. The provision upon 
which the gentleman from Kentucky is addressing the House 
has not been stricken out by the conferees. That provision re- 
mains in. The only language which has been stricken out, 
which the gentleman from New York undoubtedly has in mind, 
is a proposition relative to a common carrier not carrying its 
own products. A majority of the conferees agreed to strike 
out “common carrier” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
railroad,” so as to make this provision not apply to oil com- 
panies, but the Senate refused to accept this report of the con- 
ferees, and I sincerely trust that it will not accept it, and that 
oil companies will be denied the right to be in the transporta- 
tion business and at the same time in the monopolization of 
oil or other products. 

Mr. SULZER. I am in favor of the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. RHINOCK. I thank the gentleman from New York, 
and I am heartily in accord with the statement made by Mr. 
JAMES. 

As has been well said upon another occasion, “ There is glory 
enought for all,” [applause] and the privilege of voting for 
the provisions of the Lodge amendment will be glory enough for 
me. I want pipe lines to be common carriers under the law, 
and whether that end shall be reached under the separate bill 
introduced by me last February or by the adoption of the 
Lodge amendment to the Senate bill is immaterial. 

Conformably to this idea, when I heard that Senator LODGE 
had announced his intention of introducing a pipe-line amend- 
ment I addressed him a letter of approval and transmitted to 
him for his use a number of letters from oil companies and 
manufacturers. The Senator responded, thanking me for the 


assistance rendered and hoping that the pipe-line agitation 
might result in an appropriate law. I am decidedly in favor of 
this pipe-line legislation, as are the vast majority of the people 
of my State and of the country. [Applause.] 

It has been suggested that pipe lines for oil are private lines, 
private property, and that this legislation will affect them in- 
juriously. If they are private lines, this bill will not affect 
them at all. No bill that we could pass would legally affect a 
strictly private line. The contention is, however, that all of 
the pipe lines now doing business throughout the country are 
public and not mere private lines. It is true that they claim 
that they only transport their own oil—that they carry only their 
own goods. 

But this claim comes too late. They have already proclaimed 
themselves as common carriers by exercising the rights of emi- 
nent domain and can not now claim the immunity of a private 
line. These lines run not upon the property of the men who own 
them, but run from farm to farm, from county to county, and 
from State to State. 

No objection of private landholders has been sufficient to 
keep them from laying their lines. When objections were made 
the companies proceeded to condemn under the law of eminent 
domain, They took private property for the only use they 
could lawfully take it, viz, a public use, and they can not now 
claim that their lines are merely private property. 

Nor is this all. The mere fact that pipe-line companies do 
not do a general business for the public is not sufficient to keep 
them from the regulative operations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The highest court of the land, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, has passed upon this question in a case that 
came up from Minnesota. In 1893 Minnesota passed a law pro- 
viding that all warehouses and elevators for storing and han- 
dling grain along the route of any railroad should be subject 
to the control and jurisdiction of the Minnesota railroad and 
warehouse commission. 

There was an eleyator company in Lanesboro, a small town 
in the southern part of the State, that claimed exemption from 
the operation of this law on the ground that they were simply 
buying grain for their own use and for their own business. 
They averred that they were not doing a general public ele- 
vator business for hire, but that they bought their grain from 
the farmers, shipped it as their goods to their own consignees, 
and that they were merely carrying on a private business and 
were not subject to public control. The Supreme Court of the 
United States held that they were doing a public business, and 
that they were amenable to the regulations of the Minnesota 
railroad and warehouse commission. 

The Supreme Court laid down this principle for guidance. 
It held that this Lanesboro eleyator company was occupying 
the position of a public market place, buying grain from every 
farmer who came there, grading it and weighing it on their 
own scales, and that these acts were those of a public business, 
and that the public had a right to control it. 

So it is with the pipe lines. The Standard Oil Company, 
owning 90 per cent of all the pipe lines of the country, has a 
large pipe line running through the country, which is fed all 
along its length by a host of feeders. Private parties build 
pipe lines to the trunk line to run the oil from their own wells, 
which are connected with the pipe lines of the Standard Oil 
Company, which buys the oil from these smaller dealers: The 
different parties who have these feeding lines from their wells 
ship their oil to the trunk line, and stand in the same relation 
to the public that the elevator company does in Minnesota. 
The United States has as much right to control these inter- 
state pipe lines as the State of Minnesota has to control the 
private elevator companies, 

The Standard Oil Company needs this regulation most. It 
purchases the oil from the independent shipping oil owners 
who have built the feeding lines to the great trunk line of the 
Standard Oil Company. It purchases their oil and refuses to 
pipe it beyond the point of intersection for the oil owners to a 
possibly better market beyond. It monopolizes the trunk-line 
carriage, and is subject to control on the ground that it buys 
oil from the owners, measuring and grading it in their own way, 
and therefore occupies the position of a public market subject 
to public control. 

The pipe lines ought to be brought under the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Its enormous traffic—the 
largest in the world—makes it peculiarly appropriate that it 
should be brought under this control. It has the right of emi- 


nent domain and exercises it; it occupies the place of a public 
market; it has been declared a common carrier by the legis- 
latures of several States; and the company itself, through one 
of its counsel, has admitted that it is a common carrier in all 
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the territory of the United States east of the Mississippi River ; 
it deals in an article most essential to public use, and by all 
means it should be regulated and controlled. 

The independent refineries of the country try to obtain oil 
from their own wells, and are sometimes favored by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company with carriage and at other times refused. In 
the plain language of the business world, they have the oil busi- 
ness by the throat. When they want to be common carriers, 
they are all grace and compliments; when they do not want to 
be, they are all vinegar and negation. If they are common 
carriers in a part of the country, on their own motion, let them 
be made common carriers in every part of the country by opera- 
tion of law. If there is nothing wrong, the law will not hurt 
them. If everything is as correct as they say it is, and if they 
are really the public benefactors they claim to be, the regula- 
tion will do them no harm. If, on the contrary, there is some- 
thing wrong—and the clamor of the people would seem to 
indicate this—then it is high time that the wrong should be 
corrected by the operation of law: And believing that a wrong 
exists, I shall vote for this bill, with the pipe-line amendment. 

And I am opposed to any change in the verbiage of the bill 
which shall attempt to except such pipe lines from the operation 
of the law as do not “transport for hire” or “ transport for the 
public.” While the Standard Oil Company does the greatest 
business, it is not therefore necessary for us to legislate against 
them alone. The law must be general, and all pipe lines must 
be treated alike. Such as exercise the right of eminent domain 
or such as have the place of a public market must be regulated 
and controlled impartially. All others are beyond our control, 
as they should be. 

The transportation of oil throughout the world is an immense 
problem. The world’s production of petroleum in 1899, accord- 
ing to the report of the United States Geological Survey, ap- 
proximated 5,000,000,000 gallons, or 100,000,000 barrels, of which 
the United States produced 2,500,000,000 gallons, or about 50,- 
000,000 barrels. The quantity exported was about 1,200,000,000 
gallons in 1905 and brought into the country a value of about 
$80,000,000, and the export quantity is very little compared with 
the quantity consumed at home. From the Mineral Industry 
it appears that the production of crude petroleum in the United 
States for 1905 was 117,063,000 barrels of 42 gallons each, or 
about 4,916,000,000 gallons, an amount approximately equal to 
the world’s production in 1899. The figures from the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States are about the same. These figures 
show the tremendous value of the business, and explain many 
other remarkable truths. 

Oil has made one man the richest man of the world. In 
Munsey’s Scrap Book for June of this year is a list of the 
world’s richest hundred men. At the head of the list stands the 
name John D. Rockefeller, with a wealth of $600,000,000, and 
the information that this money was made in oil. The tenth 
and eleyenth ones on the list are William Rockefeller and H. H. 
Rogers, each with a wealth, made in oil, of $100,000,000. Henry 
M. Flagler stands twenty-fourth, with an oil wealth of $60,000,- 
000. Jobn D. Archbold and Oliver Payne come in for $50,000,000 
each. The richest oil man of Russia—itself a great oil-pro- 
ducing country and almost equal to the United States—is M. 
Nobel, with a wealth of $25,000,000. [Applause.] 

Six men of the United States have a combined wealth, made 
in oil, of $960,000,000, and these six men own just one-seventh 
of all the wealth owned by the 100 richest men in the world. 
These figures are amazingly large and illustrate the ease with 
which the master minds of the oil industry become multimil- 
lionaires when placed in positions where their monopolistic 
power may be exercised without control. 

The history of Standard Oil is a record of uncontrolled rapac- 
ity, and the wealth it has drawn to itself is out of all propor- 
tion to the service rendered. Besides these great captains of 
the oil industry, there are hundreds of smaller men whose re- 
corded wealth reaches the million mark. The interstate com- 
merce necessitated by this industry is immense, and up to this 
good hour the pipe-line commerce, the greatest part of the 
trade, has been absolutely without Congressional and almost 
without State control. 

To pipe the oil of the United States requires twenty-eight 
great pipe lines, nearly all of which are trunk lines. Besides 
these, there are fourteen local or feeding lines. Tweive of the 
twenty-eight great lines are in a single system and acknowledge 
a single control. These twelve lines cover a territory from 


Oklahoma to the Atlantic and from Tennessee to the Lakes. 
Five other great lines form another monopoly, covering West 
Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Of the twenty-eight great 
lines, at least nine cross State lines and will be subject to this 
law. 
Twenty-one States have in one form or another attempted to 


regulate pipe lines. The right of eminent domain has been 
granted them in my own State—Kentucky—and in California, 
Colorado, Indiana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 

In New York and Ohio they are made common carriers by 
law, and in Pennsylvania by the decision of the courts. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether the legislation of these 
States is effective. From a letter written to me by the presi- 
dent of the Lake Carriers’ Oil Company on March 5 of this 
year it appears that the law is not effective in Pennsylvania. 
His whole letter is so interesting that I reproduce it entire: 
CLEVELAND, OH10, March 5, 1906. 
irn Weskhigiok, D. O 

en ves, Was: n, D. O. 
DEAR Sir: Ne are in receipt of aed of the ist instant, with copy 


of your bill, drafted with i 
es anew! „ a view to making all the pipe lines common 


In reply, we beg to say that such a bill, if effective, would have our 


hearty indorsement. Our understanding of the matter however, 
that a pipe line may be declared a common carrier and a refuse to 
ive practical relief where such may be considered the pi 


ine owners undesirable from their standpoint. I refer to the 
lines in the State of Pennsylyania. While they, as I understand e ara 
common carriers by law, yet the get does not compel the pipe lines to 
deliver generally. In other words, it is held by the pipe-line people 
that they are compelled by law to deliver only at their nearest station 
where the crude oil originates, and I know of instances where they have 
flatly refused to deliver otherwise. 

I would like to hear, therefore, from Faye direct, if you will, as to 


oint, we shall most willingly render any assistance possib infi 
toe the passage of your pill "is 8 z sary arzai 


ery truly, yours, 
Lorrus Cuppy, President. 

The passage of this bill will make the- interstate transporta- 
tion of oil through pipes effective, and will meet the objections 
to the operation of State law so clearly outlined by the preced- 
ing letter. 

Of the pipe lines doing an interstate business, the Standard 
Oil Company controls 90 per cent of the business and the Pure 
Oil Company controls the remainder. The United States Pipe 
Line Company claims to be the pioneer in the pipe-line business, 
and controls lines extending from Oil City to the Atlantic sea- 
board and also into West Virginia. In the testimony of Louis 
Emery, a member of this company, before Messrs. Clements and 
Prouty. of the Interstate Commerce Commission. at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 24 of this year, as reported by the Washington 
Post, he referred to the Standard Oil Company as the devil- 
fish that never invented anything, but absorbs the best of other 
men.” i 

The necessity for national legislation is made clear by the 
following extract from Mr. Emery’s testimony. He said: 

We are to-day the only independent competitor of the Standard Oil 
Company to the sea and that is the only way we can transport 
our oil, for the railroads are controlled completely by the Standard. 
We have been hounded to death by the Standard. They even tried to 
buy up our $1,000,000 issue of stock, and we were compaia to put 


our stock in trust, so that it would not-be ible to sell out to 
devilfish except by the unanimous consent of all of us. 


Mr. Emery was in favor of the bill introduced by me, as will 
appear from the following extract from a letter to me of date 
March 16. He said: 


EMERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Bradford, Pa., March 16, 1906. 
Hon. J. L. RHINOCK, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: We are in receipt of your letter Inclosing House bill 
15438, in which you declare all pipe lines to be common carriers. 
We are quite y interested in the transportation of oil by pipe 
line, and it was through the effort of our people that the first pipe; 
line bill in Pennsylvania was passed after a sixteen-year trial. ur 
Mr. Emery has always been in favor of any person or corporation hav- 
ing the ht of eminent domain being declared common carriers, 
whether it of oil or any other product. 

We are in perfect harmony with the President of the United States, 
and will endeavor to give him every aid possible; and we wiil give 
you our untiring support in your effort to make the pipe-line compa- 
nies of the country common carriers. 

With best wishes, I remain, yours, truly, 
Lovurs Emery, Jr. 

But is the Standard Oil Company really buying its oil so 
as to raise the question of private ownership in pipe lines? We 
think not. They do not own the oil wells, and hold themselves 
out as oil buyers; but when they buy they do not name a 
“spot” price and take the oil. They name a “ terminal” price, 
buy the oil on the spot, but deduct transportation charges from 
the point of intersection to the terminal points. The copies of 
certificates and receipts presented by Senator Lopce in open 
Senate on May 4 clearly establish this point. 

They were then not transporting their own oil. They were 
mere carriers of other people’s oil at a given rate, the oil be- 
coming theirs at the terminal point. 

Well owners have no option. They must pay the transporta- 
tion charges of the pipe lines or hold their oil. Every ‘small 
well owner throughout the country is completely at the mercy 
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of the pipe lines. It is a cutthroat business of the worst kind. 
In fact, all well owners, small and great, are at their mercy, as 
the following letter from the Columbia Oil Company of New 
York, to Senator Lobak, and printed in the Recorp on page 6499, 
clearly shows: 


COLUMBIA OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


New York, March 29, 1906. 
Senator LODGE, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I noticed by the papers that you have proposed an amend- 
ment to the railroad rate bill making pipe lines common carriers. Pi 
lines should be common carriers whether they are private lines or pu 
lic lines where they connect with public lines that are common carriers 
under the law. For your information I give you a short personal sketch 
of my connection with them. It is as follows: 

I am a producer of troleum in West Virginia and a refiner of 
petroleum in New York Harbor, and have considerable trouble in pro- 
curing a quantity of crude oll sufficient to run our works. 

I feel aggrieved at the treatment by the Standard Oil Company, 
owner of the pipe lines, and the Pure OH Company; controller of other 
pipe lines that run in that field. Both companies refuse to deliver 
= me ibe oil I produce, and I have to sell it to both at the prices 

ey make. 

I understand you are now . frame some bill that will put 
the people on an equality; it will well for you to know the condi- 
tion of the business and how both companies have created and keep a 
monopoly in the business. 

Eureka Pipe Line.—This company is owned by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany: It passes through Ohio and West Virginia. It receives into its 
ine oll that is produced on a lease I own in Wetzel County, W. Va. It 
takes this oll to United Pipe or National Transit lines and is pumped 
through that system to Jersey ciy: 

I baye made en to the Standard Oil Company for transporta- 
tion of my oil and offered to pay them the usual gathering and trans- 
pore charges. AR refuse to deliver me my own oil, and I have 
o sell it to them at their price, although I am ready to pay a premium 
of 10 or 20 cents a barrel over the market price and the current trans- 
portation rates. 

They claim that the Eureka Pipe Line is not a cone carrier, that 
it is a private concern, and is not subject to the laws that regulate 
public carriers. The National Transit Line is a public carrier, but on 
account of the receiving or initial lines being a private concern, they 
need not take the oil and are not amenable to the law as public carriers 


are. 

Pure Oil Company.—The Pure Oil Company has been organized under 
the New Jersey law as an independent corporation to aid producers 
and refiners and marketers of petroleum in opposition to the Standard 
Oil 8 It controls the United States Pipe Line. 

United States Pipe Line.—The United States Pipe Line is a trunk 
line and common carrier. It commences at Marcus Hook, on the 
Delaware River, and runs through t Oil City, Pa. 

The Producers and Refiners’ Line is also owned by the Pure Oil Com- 
pany. It is a limited copartnership under the Pennsylvania law. It 
commences at Oil City, Pa. (where the United States Pipe Line onde), 
and runs down through Butler County, Pa., to West Virginia. It 
gathers the oil in West ti gee and southern Ohio and pumps it 
through to Oil City, where it connects with the United States Pipe 
Line Company. S 

I have petroleum production in Wetzel County, W. Va., that goes into 
that line. The Pure Oil Company also refuses to deliver me the oil I 
produce and own, and claim that they are a limited copartnership and 
not a common carrier. I have to sell it to them at their price, al- 
though I need it in my business. 

The object of this letter is to show the condition of pipe lines that 
are owned by private parties or copartnerships and not common car- 
riers that work in connection with other lines that are common carriers. 

In my opinion all pipe lines should be common carriers, and any pro- 
ducer of oil anywhere should be at liberty to sell the certificates of 
their oil to anyone wishing to purchase them, and the oil should be 
receiyed and delivered to all on equal conditions. This would create 
an ppro market and the producers could get all that their product was 
worth. 

Common carriers.—They refuse to deliver the oil to refineries where 
cf want It, and generally deliver it in some out-of-the-way place that 
will cost more to take it from the int of delivery than it can be 
brought by rail from the point of production. 

Difference in cost between rail and pipe-line rates.—Oll can be handled 
by pipe lines at about one-tenth what it cost rail. 

The oll monopolies owning pipe lines generally make the outside public 
do their business by rail, they, through their influence, making rail 
rates while they do their business by pipe lines. 

Marketing crude petroleum.—On account of the interest controlling 

ipe lines, viz, Standard Oll Company and Pure Oil Company, refusing 
o receive oil for transportation and deliver it to the owners of the 
oil it prohibits an open market for crude petroleum. The producer has 
to sell it to the Standard Oil oh or its agents at the Standard 
Oil Compan. 's price, and to the Pure Oil Company or the Producers and 
Refiners’ Line—which is owned by the Pure Oil Company—at_ their 
price, although the owners of the oil stand ready, and in my case I have 
offered a premium of 10 cents per barrel plus all transportation and 
charges for my oil. 

This should be looked into by the lawmakers and laws enacted that 
would put producers and refiners of oil on an equal footing to buy and 
sell their products. 

For your information I Inclose a blotter issued by the Pore Oil 
Company. I have drawn a n line through it at Oil City. From 
Oil City to Philadelphia or Marcus Hook the two lines are owned by 
the United States Pipe Line Company. One line transports refined 
oil; it is 5 inches in diameter; the other transports crude oil and is 
4 inches in diameter. 

The Producers and Refiners’ line commences at Oil City and runs 
oe to West Virginia. The little red marks show gathering, or 

e nes. 

This crude-oil line is from 2 to 6 inches in diameter, and it transports 
oil from West Virginia to the United States Pipe Line. It Is distributed 
to the refineries in Oil City, Titusville, Warren, and Bradford. 

I have been very active in the organization of the United States 
Pipe Line Company. in which I am now a director, and also I have 
been very active in the organization and management of the Pure 
oll Sopan- This concern is entirely independent and in competi- 
tion wit e Standard Oil Company, It, however, is run on es 


that make it a close corporation, if not closer than the Standard Oil 
Compan 


8 information will be cheerfully given by 
Yours, respectfully, Hoven KING. 


The condition of the Columbia Oil Company is the condition 
of many others, and it is, to say the least of it, an intolerable 
condition. It should be remedied, and I am desirous of correct- 
ing it at once. i 

In my own State there is but a single independent refinery 
of oil and but a single independent pipe line. The president 
of this company, in a letter of March 6, 1906, said: 

GEORGETOWN, Ky., March 6, 1906. 


Any 


Hon. JOSEPH L. RI Nock, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of March 2, inclosing a copy of the bill which 
you have presented in the House of Representatives, is very interesting 
to us. We have a pipe line of our own in Kentucky, and, although this 
line would come under the restrictions you wish to impose, we would 
feel that your bill is one which we would be willing to support, pro- 
vided we could be of any material service. As a matter of policy; 
we should like to know from you if we are to take any active part in 
regard to this measure, what chances there are of haying the present 
Executive Administration support the bill as presented; also what sup- 
pos you have pledged to aid you in getting a vote during the present 
session. 

We are the only independent refinery in Kentucky and the only Inde- 
pendent pipe line. We would appreciate a more detailed account of 
the present status of the bill, and whether you have some assurances of 

tting a favorable report by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

‘commerce; also some detailed information of how we might be of 
service in aiding the bill. 
I remain, very sincerely, yours, 
RICHMOND LEVERING, President. 


The National Refining Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, in a let- 
ter of March 3, 1906, takes strong ground in favor of this legis- 
lation. This company is associated with the Northern Oil Com- 
pany, the National Pipe Line Company, and the Peerless Tran- 
sit Line. The letter is as follows: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 3, 1906. 
Hon. JOSEPH L. RHINOCK, 


Member of gon ress, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sir: We wish to thank you for your favor of March 1, refer- 
ring to bill H. R. 15438, a bill to make pipe-line companies common car- 
riers, and desire to most heartily indorse the bill. 

Pipe lines have right of domain the same as railroads. They are 
built for the transportation of oil, and are one of the forms of public 
highway for transporting petroleum oil, and a Pipe line should be a 
common carrier the same as any railroad, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should have the same jurisdiction over it. 

We wish to further state that we think every independent oil man 
joins us in urging the passage of the bill, and we will so write to our 
Congressmen and Senators. 

Yours, truly, THE NATIONAL REFINING Co. 
Per J. I. LAMPRECHT, President. 


The Conewango Refining Company, of Warren, Pa., say: 


WARREN, PA., March 5, 1906. 
Hon. Josrrn L. RHINOCK, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: We are in receipt of your letter of the Ist instant, inelosing cop 
of House bill 15438, and would say that we are heartily in acco: with 
this bill. We, however, will write the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania, and sincerely trust they will give you the support you merit. 

Yours truly, 
THE CONEWANGO REFINING Co., 
U. G. Lyons, President. 


In the same vein is the letter of the Sterling Oil Works, of 
Marietta, Ohio: 


MARIETTA, OHIO, March 6, 1906. 
Hon. JOSEPH L. Rutxocx 
House o Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: Your favor of the ist instant to the Sterling Oil Works, 
of Hamilton, Ontario, has been referred to the writer for an answer. 
The writer wishes to state that he fully agrees with you on your bill 
to make all pipe lines common carriers, and he will write a letter to 
our Congressmen to that effect, and will do all that he possibly can to 
help the passage of the same. 

Yours, very truly, 
THE STERLING OIL WORKS, 
F. W. CRIDER, Superintendent. 

The Cornplanter Refining Company, of Warren, Pa., pro- 
3 the legislation vital, and sent me the following letter: 

6972 $ > 
WARREN, PA., March 2, 1906. 
Hon. JOSEPH L. RHINOCK, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Your esteemed favor of the Ist instant is at hand, and we thank 
you for the copy of your bill, introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives 2 22. 1906. 

This is of the most vital importance to the independent oil refiners, 
producers, and dealers, and we trust that it will be successful. 

We have commended the same most heartily to the Hon. P. C. Knox, 
United States Senator from this State. 

oS we can assist you with any data or information, we are at your 
service. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
CORNPLANTER REFINING Co. 
E. E. ALLEN, Treasurer. 


> 

From all these considerations, the interests of the people of 
my State and of the country at large, the interests of the re- 
fineries and dealers, I urge the passage of the railroad rate bill 
as amended with reference to pipe lines, It was my pleasure 
to yote for the original railroad rate bill, a measure demanded 


. 
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by the business interests as well as by the people of the whole 
country. It was a good bill, and I am glad to know that it is soon 
to become a law. I shall vote for it again, but I hope and trust 

that the Lodge amendment will not be stricken out. It im- 
proves the original measure by striking down an additional 
trust. It is demanded by the people, is in the interest of the 
people, and I sincerely trust that it will prevail. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I hope the conferees will 
insist upon the Senate amendment which also denies to all 
monopolies the right to transport and produce products of any 
kind. If they are in the transportation business, let them 
engage in that alone, and not use their transportation lines to 
monopolize oil, coal, or any other necessity. [Applause.] Let 
us do all in our power to make it possible to light the cabins 
of the poor with unmonopolized oil, and warm them with un- 
monopolized coal. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I would like to invite 
attention to a subject which in my judgment is entitled to deep 
consideration, and which also, in my judgment and according 
to my observation, has received of the Congress of the United 
States practically no consideration whatever. 

The object of our fathers in forming this Government was to 
provide the people with the means of governing themselves. The 
Government, as we all know, is divided into three branches, the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial. The courts, in a 
general way of speaking, are courts of law, dealing with civil 
affairs, criminal courts, and courts of equity. The “ judicial 
power” of the United States under the Constitution was to be 
lodged and is lodged in the courts created and to be created by 
the Congress and in the tribunal created by the Constitution, the 
Supreme Court. There has been a good deal of learning and a 
good deal of pretense of learning employed by way of disquisi- 
tions upon Judicial power,” as contradistinguished from “ ju- 
risdiction.” There may be some shade of distinction between 
the two, but practically they amount, in the courts created by 
Congress, to the same thing. No more “judicial power” can 
extend to a court created by Congress than Congress gives it. 
That is another way of saying that no more “ jurisdiction ” can 
extend to it. 

The jurisdiction, or judicial power, of Congress-made courts 
must necessarily, both as to the matters to be dealt with and 
the manner of dealing with them, be subject to such limitations 
as the creative power imposes. As an illustration of what I 
mean I might refer to legislation when the Constitution was 
new; the work of legislators many of whom had helped to make 
the Constitution. The judiciary act of 1789, a glorious monu- 
ment of legal learning and legislative wisdom, contained an ex- 
press limitation upon the power of the courts to issue injunc- 
tions, making notice indispensable. Š 

Now, if tbere be original power in the courts when once cre- 
ated by Congress to issue injunctions, subject only to the discre- 
tion and after the manner of procedure of the court, acording to 
the court’s own judgment, then this legislation limiting the issu- 
ing of injunctions by these courts created by Congress to in- 
stances and cases in which notice had been given would clearly 
be an invasion of the constitutional function and a deprivation 
of part of the judicial power of the courts. 

Notwithstanding that, there is nothing better established in 
our history than the constitutionality of this legislative limita- 
tion upon judicial power, or jurisdiction—whatever you please 
to call it. This limitation was the law, observed and upheld 
by the courts, until the Congress, the power that imposed it, 
legislated it out of existence more than three-quarters of a 
century after it found a place in the judiciary act of 1789. 
Whether you say it was a limitation upon jurisdiction or a with- 
holding or withdrawal of something of judicial power, is a 
matter of fineness in distinction perhaps, but of no substance 
whatever in-fact. The courts could not issue injunctions unless 
notice were given, because the law said they could not, and the 
Congress creating them had—and has—the right to pass the law. 

In 1831, following the impeachment in the Peck case—a case 
celebrated in the annals of this country, where a judge from St. 
Louis was brought before the bar of the Senate on a charge of 
having abused his power in sentencing an attorney to imprison- 
ment for a short period of time, for contempt, because he had 
presumed to criticise a deliverance of the court—Congress 
passed an act providing that in a certain class of contempts 
there should be no summary punishment by the court. 

For that particular class punishment should be adjudged 
alone, as in the case of crimes in general, upon indictment, trial, 
and conviction. As to the constitutionality of that act of 1831 
there never has been serious question, but whether there has or 
has not been question, if there ever was any doubt the doubts 
have been laid, the question has been conclusively determined, 
for time and time again the Supreme Court has held the act 


to be constitutional and binding. Who, then, can doubt that the 
Same agency which could and did take from the courts the 
power to punish some contempts, except upon indictment, trial, 
and conviction, could further and regulate them and 
their process and procedure? 

Some contend that the judicial power which our Federal 
courts possess and must have is the identical judicial power 
which the English courts had at the date of the adoption of our 
Constitution. That is but another way of saying that while 
the Congress alone could “ordain and establish” inferior 
courts, it could not arm one of them with a particle of judicial 
power beyond the measure of such power possessed by the Eng- 
lish courts, or deprive one of them of a particle of such power 
if possessed by the English courts, according to the claim of 
the English courts or of the American duplicates. 

And yet there is not a syllable in the Constitution that “ judi- 
cial power” is such power—nothing less, nothing more—as 
English judges had said or might say English courts had, or 
American Federal courts might determine that English courts 
had. Besides, many of the abuses and much of the oppression 
which drove our ancestors to the new-world wilderness sprang 
directly out of usurpation of judicial power and arbitrary exer- 
cise of judicial power by English courts and judges. It is incon- 
ceiyable that our fathers were so stupid as to, put the courts 
which Congress might “ordain and establish” not only beyond 
the legislative power of the government of the people, as they 
surely meant it should be, but carefully contrived to implant 
and perpetuate in the judicial system of a free, self-governing 
people every vice, real or possible to be imputed, in the judicial 
establishment of a monarchy, as well as those faults developed 
in or incident to human infirmity or resorted to by a king-made 
judiciary, in the accomplishment of a king’s purposes, often sub- 
versive of the rights of a free people. 

Again, if the Federal judges were to be omnipotent in deter- 
mining the extent and character of their own judicial power, as 
well as the manner of its exercise, why was it that the Con- 
stitution gives to each of them a life term, and makes their office 
appointive instead of elective? There is but one reasonable 
answer, but one plain path through what but for it would be a 
labyrinth of absurdities: The Constitution which clothed the 
Congress with the power to ordain and establish inferior courts 
did not withhold from it the power to determine from time to 
time what the creature court should be; what should be within 
its jurisdiction or judicial power; within what limits and by 
the employment of what agencies it should accomplish what by 
the creative power of Congress it was designed to do, in the way 
chosen by its creator. 

New forces and agencies have been developed since our Gov- 
ernment came into being—tremendous forces, mighty agencies. 
The railroad train has superseded the stagecoach, the huge 
iron ship, driven by steam and electricity, instead of the frail 
wooden bark dependent upon the wind, now swiftly plows the 
ocean. The wayside forge has disappeared and the giant steel 
plants have grown up. The sewing machine does quickiy and 
deftly the tedious work of a million needles. The great power 
looms haye sent to the relic room the housewife’s spinning 
wheel, while her homely hand loom has gone out of the busy 
world. Scores of millions of dollars are invested and thou- 
sands of workmen are employed in each of hundreds of fac- 
tories, with multiplied machines which do their work with such 
swiftness and such perfection as in their completeness to ap- 
proach the excellence of an intelligence and contrivance almost 
superhuman. Examples of modern marvels in execution as well 
as in conception might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

Everybody knows that in the course of time, with change of 
conditions and the springing up of new causes of action—in the 
wide world of change wrought in the last hundred years by the 
application of electricity, by the development of mighty mon- 
eyed organizations and mighty manufactories and mighty in- 
stitutions of all kinds—issues unthought of, undreamed of, in 
the early days have to be dealt with now, and still more strange 
and difficult questions perhaps will have to be dealt with in 
the future. That being true, it has become necessary, as a 
matter of fact, that the powers and processes and methods of 
procedure of the courts from time to time must undergo some 
change. How can they, how should they, undergo that change? 
Is our form of government such that the courts change their 
own powers and the way of exercising their own powers, and 
change as to the subjects and objects to which they shall apply 
them, with the Congress absolutely powerless to work any 
change at all? Perhaps that question could be answered by a 
general reference to our scheme of government. The object, as 
I said at the outset, was to give the people more power, to 
make a government of the people instead of a government of 
the few over the people. How can the people exercise their 
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power? Through their law-making bodies chosen by themselves 
and the Executive of their choice, and through those agencies 
alone. The people can not exercise that power through the 
judiciary. The people can not select or remove a Federal judge. 

As a matter of fact, we find that there has grown up of re- 
eent years, and grown up rapidly, a disposition in courts, car- 
ried into action, of reaching out, of extending, of grasping more 
of jurisdiction or judicial power, of exercising a different 
and mightier control over important things. That is one of 
the most insidious and dangerous evils that ever can exist in 
the government of a free people, if they are to remain free. 
One judge decides that he has power to do a certain thing and 
does it. Another judge, having a similar matter submitted to 
him, extends a little further the power of the court as to sub- 
stance, or as to the manner and process of exercising power, 
and relies upon the previous action of his brother judge as 
authority for the usurpation. A third judge goes still further, 
extends his grasp and processes of restraint, compulsion, and 
punishment to things still more distant, relying, of course, 
upon the usurpations of the other two judges for his authority. 
Now, can this power go on augmenting indefinitely? Can it 
continue forever in a»Republic like ours, under a Constitution 
like curs, with no agency anywhere to apply a check, and no 
power or influence or body anywhere to stand against the 
steady advance of the lawless law-making judge? 

It is notorious that the courts have been making law most 
steadily and in some instances most perniciously, lo, these many 
years; and yet some gentlemen insist that Congress can not do 
anything to unmake judge-made law. Some judges are drunken 
on the wine of precedent and stare decisis, and in some the 
almost universal human lust of power is so strong that uncon- 
sciously they magnify their offices overmuch. Some have 
reached the bench through the schools of great corporations. 
But, lest I be misunderstood, let me say that the judiciary of the 
land ever has been and still is adorned by great minds, great 
learning, and great civic virtues. No man exceeds me in rey- 
erence for the “just judge,” than whom there are none more 
useful or more highly esteemed. 

Passing from these preliminary observations and coming to 
a subject which I think merits the attention of Congress and of 
the country, I wish to make a few remarks upon Government 
By Injunction. 

In the early days the writ of injunction was rarely issued. 
It was confined to comparatively few cases. It was issued with 
care and thoughtfulness. It was recognized as an extraordi- 
nary writ. But we have now arrived at a stage in our goy- 
ernmental affairs when the injunction is one of the most ordi- 
nary, everyday, frequently-resorted-to writs known to the judi- 
eature of our country or of any country. Now, is there any 
power in Congress to correct this if it be an evil, to curb the 
courts in the abuse of this and similar writs, or are we, under 
the Constitution and our frame of government, absolutely help- 
less, with uncontrollable power in these lifetime judges to issue 
just as many extraordinary writs in just as many ces 
as to them shall seem proper? I believe not. I believe that 
the Congress can apply a corrective. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us reflect for a moment that for 
years and years, session after session, Congress after Congress, 
the representatives of millions of the laboring people of this 
country have appealed to Congress for legislation to correct the 
abuses of the courts in the exercise of their assumed powers to 
issue writs of injunction, writs of prohibition, restraining or- 
ders, and similar writs. Time and time again have these ap- 
peals fallen upon deaf ears. Is the subject of so slight impor- 
tance that it ought not to receive consideration? Is it a mere 
trifling thing, a mere matter of agitation among people who 
know nothing about what they would have, should have, or are 
entitled to? Or is it a profound and serious question of states- 
manship, a problem sufficient in its far-reaching consequences 
to deserve the best consideration of the best minds of the Re- 
public? Which is it? 

The writ of injunction has come to be used as a means for pun- 
ishing crime, or certain acts of omission or commission treated 
as crimes. Let me offer a familiar illustration. Somebody is 
charged with having “boycotted” somebody else, engaged in 
some business; maybe for a good reason, maybe for a bad 
reason; that is immaterial in so far as the principle is con- 
cerned. A court of equity is applied to and a restraining order 
or an injunction is issued to prohibit and end the boycott. 
Disobedience is contempt, and contempt brings summary pun- 
ishment, at the will of the judge. Now, then, in another field 
of activity there is somebody tngaged, say, in conducting a 
business which impinges upon political affairs, or who has to do 
with political questions, as manager of somebody’s campaign, 
as publisher of some newspaper, as a writer of articles for pub- 


lication, or as a speechmaker. 
motives anybody who chooses, taking only the risk of an action 


About him and his acts and his 


for or the hazard of prosecution in the criminal 
courts for a violation of the law, can say or publish anything. 
About a person who may be one's political adversary or whose 
views may be antagonistic to his own, anything, everything, 
may be uttered, and, without fear of an injunction, may be 
spread broadcast over the land by all the means known to the 
modern art of publication—including pictures, caricatures, and 
incendiary 

Things may be said which, if believed, would cause the vic- 
tim to be execrated from one end of the land to the other, as 
far as defamatory language can reach; and yet no court of equity 
is called upon to interfere. How soon there may be resort to 
equity in such cases, if this wild rush for “ equitable” power 
and “equitable” jurisdiction is to continue I know not, but 
no man now dreams of going into a court of equity and getting 
a restraining order against anybody who prints caricatures 
offensive to him, or who publicly charges him with betraying a 
high trust, of corrupting the fountains of justice, or doing any- 
thing else that is regarded among decent men as reprehensible, 

But if one is selling goods somewhere, if he is manufactur- 
ing something somewhere, or is engaged in any pursuit of the 
Gollar, he may appeal to a court of equity, and blanket injune- 
tiens are spread far and wide over the land, restraining a 
multitude for the benefit of one. Dollars have the protection 
of the chancellor, while reputation and peace of mind directly 
involved and other dollars indirectly involved must seek pro- 
tection in the courts of law, civil or criminal. 

The laboring people of this country have become very weary 
of government by injunction. Often disputes arise between 
employers and employees as to the merits of which there may 
be difference of opinion, but whenever the contest becomes some- 
what acute the employer can easily hasten to a court of equity, 
and, upon his own ex parte showing, can have issued an in- 
junction of the most sweeping, far-reaching character, and 
whoever violates it, according to the judgment of the judge 
who issued it, not according to any canons of law in the country, 
not according to the yerdict of a jury trying a man upon an 
indictment for any criminal offense charged, may, according to 
the will or wish or whim of the judge, have imposed upon him 
a heavy penalty—imprisonment or fine, or both fine and im- 
prisonment. 

The representatives of labor haye sought relief through a 
number of different measures whose. passage they have urged. 
They asked for trial by jury in contempt cases. Again they 
asked that the requirement of notice, as in the act of 1789, be 
reenacted. Later and now they ask that what one may do law- 
fully shall not be deemed unlawful when two or more join in 
doing it; that the injunction and the restraining order be con- 
fined to the protection of property and property rights when the 
law affords no adequate remedy, and for a definition of property 
and property rights, so that personal rights shall be dealt with, 
as of right they should be, by the courts of law and not by 
means of the injunction. The argument of Mr. T. C. Spelling 
before the House Committee on the Judiciary presents the 
laboring men’s view with clearness and force. 

I would go further and correct the “receiver” abuse. We 
hear of railroads—thousands of miles of rail and hundreds 
of millions of property—being in the hands.of the court. A 
receiver, it is said, holds for the court. Often the receiver 
operates the railroad just as a general manager might do—not 
for a week, but for years. In fact, the receiyer takes the place 
of the general superintendent and, like him, is really the repre- 
sentative of those interested in the property, and is not the rep- 
resentative of the court, though appointed by the court. Yet 
any interference with the receiver-by-the-year, or with any 
operation under him, is rated as a contempt of court, to be pun- 
ished at the will or whim of the judge. English judges as such 
did not operate railroads, through receivers or otherwise, when 
our Constitution was framed. The industry is a new one. 
Now, have the courts the constitutional power to make laws and 
orders for it, or does the rightful power to legislate upon the 
subject abide in Congress? I believe Congress could and should 
do the legislating. 

Measures are smothered in committee. Many things can come 
up, but the things that peculiarly affect the laboring people of 
the country, that affect liberty and right, the very principles of 
the Constitution—these things are left to the tender mercy of an 
unrestrained judiciary. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

That these laboring people have a right to complain and to 
feel that they are badly used and shamefully neglected; I wish 
to proclaim as a matter of my judgment. But somebody says 
that violence would result and property would be destroyed but 
for the injunction. In some cases perhaps it would and in some 
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cases it would not be so; but that has nothing to do with the 
question of whether injunctions ought to issue or ought not to 
issue; whether the matter should be considered by the House 
or should not be considered by the House. 

I go further in my own individual judgment as to what ought 
to be done to curb the powers of these courts, usurped and 
abused powers and not powers granted, than those who repre- 
sent the laboring men of this country—I would go further than 
they ask Congress to go. But why not do something, why not at 
least consider these questions, why not bring them into the open? 
Shall not the representatives of three or four millions of toiling 
people of this country have a hearing here? Is other business so 
pressing, are other interests so mighty, that they can not be 
heard, or that there can not be opportunity for a vote; that 
nothing can be done here, while the courts are grinding out in- 
junctions? One step in forbidden territory, one invasion of the 
rights of the people, is but the foundation and the excuse in the 
eyes of a great many men who are upon the bench and a justifi- 
cation for others. When is the invasion to end? Will it ever 
end? 

There is to-day no greater usurpation in this country than the 
usurpation of the judiciary. The wisest men of the olden day 
foresaw this danger to our system of government; this insidious, 
never ending, persistent, onward movement in this life-tenure 
body—so regarded by the wisest men of the olden day—the one 
continuous source of danger to our system of government and to 
the liberties of our people. 

Now, it is fashionable, when there has been a contest be- 
tween labor and capital, between employers and employees, 
when disturbance has arisen and some property may have been 
destroyed or some violence may have been done, to justify or 
excuse the issuance of an injunction, without stopping to con- 
sider whether injunction is the proper remedy. And yet, there 
is no real disposition, although something of a sham, pretended 
disposition, to prevent the swelling of the ranks of labor by 
persons who are not in sympathy with this Government, and 
who know not its genius or its spirit.. What shall our laboring 
people do concerning these elements? Shall they take them in? 
Why, if labor is to be organized it is bound to do it. It can not 
do anything else. If the undesirable elements are not with 
organized labor they are used against it. Every low element 
that you may bring in, no matter from whence, to swell the 
ranks of labor, is either the foe of intelligent, organized labor, 
or it must be taken in and be its coadjutor, however unwelcome. 

The responsibility for the ills sometimes inflicted on locali- 
ties by reason of disputes with the lower elements of the labor- 
ing population rests not upon labor itself, either organized or 
unorganized, but upon the agencies that bring in the bad ele- 
ment. As a whole, our laboring people are peaceable and law- 
abiding, as well as intelligent. To save themselves from the 
ignorant and the vicious they must do the best they can to pre- 
yent the massing of that class against them. 

I believe as firmly as I believe anything in the world that one 
of the greatest movements that ever took place is the movement 
of organized labor. You can not elevate the laboring man with- 
out elevating the common citizenship of the country. The coun- 
try is great as the masses are great; the country is good as the 
masses are good. What is the contest between capital and 
labor? It is the question of division. Has the division been 
fair? : 

Gentlemen say that labor has progressed ; that wages are bet- 
ter in this than any other country; but how have the millions 
been piled up? For instance, has there been a fair division be- 
tween labor in the steel mills and those who own the watered 
stock of the steel mills? Have the multi-millionaires no more 
than their share in the division between capital and labor? For 
my part, I believe it is high time that the man, the citizen, the 
creature of flesh and blood, should have more consideration; 
that something better than the dollar should have more of pro- 
tection against the pliant or weak judge affected with the in- 
junction-issuing habit. [Loud applause.] 

The movement that brought about the organization of labor 
was inevitable. Organization is a necessity. It is also good 
for the public. If the anti-injunction legislation sought by the 
representatives of labor can not, according to your view, be 
given as asked, what excuse can there be for denying all relief? 
Are the courts to legislate forever against the personal rights of 
the toilers? Is Congress never to make law to protect these 
rights from judicial invasion? Is government by injunction to 
be perpetual? 

The laboring men to-day are peacefully fighting the battle of 
liberty, as in war they fight the battles of the Republic upon the 
field where cannons roar and bayonets gleam. This contest 
against the injunction abuse is a contest for personal rights and 
free government. The Congress, and not the courts, must make 


— 


our laws, if our liberties are to be preserved. Hunger and cold 


are allies of capital when it is in a contest against labor. The 
ewants of wife and child are eloquent, if mute, advocates of con- 
ciliation and peace. Is it not a shame that all appeals for relief 
from the abuse of the writ of injunction are here denied? Let 
us hope that soon, through an awakened sense of justice and 
enlightened patriotism, labor may have its day, and government 
by injunction shall pass from us forever and ever. [Loud ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of 11 o’clock having arrived, the 
committee, by order of the House, will now rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. DALZELL having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Capron, chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 19750, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 11 o'clock 
p. m.) the House adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
Pine was taken from the Speaker's table and referred as 
ollows: 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Wicomico River, Maryland—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. » 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered 
to the Clerk, and referred to the seyeral Calendars therein 
named, as follows: 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 181) 
directing that the Sulphur Springs Reservation be named and 
hereafter called the“ Platt National Park,“ reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5016); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HEPBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(II. R. 20381) to provide for the construction of a lock canal 
connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and 
the method of construction, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 5017); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. RYAN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 4774) 
relating to the movements and anchorage of vessels in Hamp- 
ton Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport News, and 
adjacent waters, in the State of Virginia, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5020); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
20175) to authorize the Missouri Central Railroad Company to 
construct and maintain a bridge across the Missouri River near 
the city of St. Charles, in the State of Missouri, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5021); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 20176) to authorize the Missouri Cen- 
tral Railroad Company to construct and maintain a bridge 
across the Missouri River near the city of Glasgow, in the State 
of Missouri, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 5022); which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
20338) to amend an act entitled “An act to legalize and estab- 
lish a pontoon railway bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Prairie du Chien, and to authorize the construction of a similar 
bridge at or near Clinton, Iowa,” reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5023); which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LACEY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 6443) granting to the 
city of Los Angeles, Cal., rights of way over and through cer- 
tain public lands, and over and through the Sierra Forest Re- 
serve, the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, and the San Gabriel 
Timber Land Reserve, in the State of California, and for other- 
purposes, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
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by a report (No. 5024) ; which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 20173) to 
authorize Henry T. Henderson and his associates to divert the 
waters of Little River from the lands of the United States for 
use of electric light and power plant, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5025); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio, from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
20290) to amend the river and harbor act of March 3, 1905, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 5026); which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey, from the Committee on Labor, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11651) lim- 
iting the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed upon work done for the United States or any Territory 
or the District of Columbia, thereby securing better products, 
and for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 5030); which said bill and re- 
port were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally reported from committees, 
delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 7235) granting 
an increase of pension to Abel W. Payne, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5027) ; which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DEEMER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 19611) granting 
an increase of pension to Jacob Kinkerly, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5028); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. KELIHER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 6381) granting an 
increase of pension to John McDonough, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5029); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ROBERTS: A bill (H. R. 20434) to enlist the mem- 
bers of the United States Naval Academy band—to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TIRRELL: A bill (H. R. 20435) to refund legacy 
taxes illegally collected—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 20436) to extend the pro- 
visions of the act of June 27, 1890, and its amendments, to all 
persons who shall have served sixty days or more in the military 
or nayal service of the United States during the late war of the 
rebellion and who have been honorably discharged therefrom, 
and to the widows, minor children, and dependent parents of 
such persons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 182) for 
the R of the enabling act of Oklahoma and of Arizona to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. CASSEL: A 3 (H. Res. 615) to further 
carry out the purpose of House resolution adopted February 9, 
1906, relating to the disposition of the accumulated files of the 
House—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HUNT: A resolution (H. Res. 616) to pay to Robert 
Coates, as laborer, a certain sum of money—to the Committee 
on Accounts. 

By Mr. LITTAUER: A resolution (H. Res. 614) providing for 
the consideration of a point of order during the consideration of 
the general deficiency bill—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A resolution (H. Res. 617) providing for 
an investigation of a certain contract awarded by the Navy 
Department—to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 20437) granting a pen- 


cox to Mary E. Wian—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 20428) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza M. Burke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20439) granting a pension to Emmeline 
Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20440) granting a pension to Lucinda R. 
Samuels—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20441) granting a pension to Margaret 

the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20442) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Fitzgerald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20443) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse W. Tweedy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 20444) granting an 
increase of pension to John Carson—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKINS: A bill (H. R. 20445) for the relief of 
Hiram N. Davis—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 20446) granting a pension to 
Andrew H. Groves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 20447) 
granting an increase of pension to Frances Alice Howard—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 20448) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Susan B. Blanchard—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TYNDALL: A bill (H. R. 20449) granting a pension 
to Jefferson Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20450) granting an increase of pension 
to.Cobb H. Merritt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES: Petition of J. C. Benson, secretary of the 
Railway Trainmen, of Erie, Pa.; S. H. Fletcher, of Erie, Pa., 
and J. H. Patton, secretary of the Immigration League, of 
Washington, D. C., for the educational clause in the immigra- 
tion bill—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of committee of citizens of Erie, Pa., for organi- 
zation of peace forces in America and the furtherance of 
treaties of arbitration—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the American Medical Association, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for the Heyburn pure-food bill—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of New Hope Baptist Church—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of heirs of John C. 
Addison—to the Committee on War Claims. : 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: Paper to accompany bill for re- 
lief of estate of Josiah Jennison—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of G. F. Colby, of Pecatonica, III., 
for an amendment to post-office laws making legal all news- 
paper subscriptions—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 


By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of Hebrew-American citizens of 


the Bronx Borough, against the Dillingham-Gardner bill—to the . 


Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HUNT: Petition of members of the press gallery, for 
compensation of Robert Coates as laborer in press members’ 
lobby—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Resolution of the American Federation of 
Trades Unions, urging passage of bill H. R. 18752—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: Petition of F. J. McRae 
of Rossville, Tenn., against execution of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment fraud order—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, fa- 
voring restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Farmers’ National Congress, for increase 
of immigrant head tax—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of American Federation of Labor and the 
Farmers’ National Congress, favoring restriction of immigra- 
tion—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the National German-American Alliance, for 
plans for better distribution of immigrants—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RHINOCE: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 15693) 
for the relief of L. M. Northcutt—to the Committe on War 


Claims. 5 
By Mr. RYAN: Petitions of the John Burke Importing Com- 
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pany, Samuel Streit & Co., August Baetzhold, Elias & Samuels, 
Olena & Craig, P. W. Engs & Sons, Lachman & Jacobi, J. Ber- 
liner, Nohn & Sons, Picker Brothers, E. Heller & Co., Max 
Stiner, E. L. Spellman & Co., H. Webster Company, Adolf 
Prince, S. Kraus & Bros., L. J. Callahan, Sonne Brothers Com- 
pany, Ripin & Co., Francis Draz & Co., Battjar & Co., The 
Fleischman Company, H. Pepper & Bro., Dryfoos, Blum & Co., 
Charles Jackquin & Co., Luyties Brothers, Julius Wile Sons & 
Co, II. Hollander, A. G. Marshuetz & Co., Peter McQuade, Rit- 
termann & Kraemer, Steinhardt Brothers & Co., B. K. Bloch, 
Fishel & Levy, Joseph Beck & Sons, Engel Hiller Company, 
Baird Daniels Company, E. Eising & Co., J. Lefer & Co., Kahn 
Brothers, Charles Froeb, E. C. Lamontague, Golden Gate Fruit 
Company, Heyman Brothers, James Olwelt & Co., Barrett Com- 
pany, J. S. J. Eager & Co., G. F. Coshland & Co., Ripin & Co., 
Joseph Beck & Sons, Berliner Brothers, Baird Daniels, Hartman, 
Golsmith & Co., The Cook & Bernheimer Company, H. Popper & 
Bro., C. H. Arnold & Co., F. De Bary & Co., J. Kissell, L. Isen- 
burger, Seigel-Cooper Company, Sample & Co., I. Goldberg, E. 
Heller, Batjer & Co., II. Webster & Co., G. Granata & Co., O. 
Taussing, Schmidt & Peters, L. Strauss, James Buchanan & Co., 
and Max Steiner & Co., all of New York, favoring the provision 
in the pure-food bill relating to rectifiers and blenders of 
whisky—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: Petition of Washington Camp No. 
429, Patriot Order Sons of America, for the Gardner immigra- 
tion bill—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Civie Club of Allegheny County, Pa., 
against adjournment of Congress until the pure-food bill and 
Burton Niagara bill are laws—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Tippett & Wood, against the eight-hour bill— 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Council No. 680, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, for educational clause of immigration bill—to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petition of Thomas Darling 
et al., for investigation of affairs in the Kongo Free State 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of New Immigrants’ Protective 
League, against the Dillingham-Gardner bill—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Seabury & Johnson, for a certain amendment 
to the pure-food bill—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, against 
the pilotage bill—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of King & Booth, counselors at law, for an ap- 
propriation to appropriately mark the battlefield of Princeton— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN of New York: Petition of the Farmers’ 
National Congress, favoring restriction of immigration—to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, favor- 
ing restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, 

Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, favoring 
restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, June 27, 1906. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. JoHN VAN SCHAICK, Jr., of the city of Wash- 
ington. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ankeny Clark, Wyo. Hansbrough Proctor 
Bacon Crane Hopkins Rayner 
Bailey Cullom Kean Simmons 
Benson Daniel Kittredge Smoot 

rry Dillingham Lodge Spooner 
Beveridge Elkins ng Sutherland 
Blackburn Foraker McLaurin ‘Taliaferro 
Brandegee Foster Mallory Warren 
Bulkeley Frazier Martin Whyte 
Burrows Fulton Morgan 
Carmack Gallinger Perkins 
Carter Hale iles 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have W 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


JOHN L. SMITHMEYER AND PAUL J. PELZ. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk of the Court-of Claims, transmitting 
a certified copy of the findings of fact filed by the court in the 
cause of John L. Smithmeyer and Paul: J. Pelz v. The United 
States; which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to’ 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


LIST OF JUDGMENTS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General, stating, in response to a resolu- 
tion of the 25th inStant, that a list of judgments rendered 
against the United States by the circuit and district courts of 
the United States under the act of March 3, 1887, has been 
transmitted to the Senate through the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations; 
and ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Reyolution for the year ended 
October 11, 1905; which, with the accompanying papers, was 
ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 


INTERSTATE LIVE-STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY. á 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 20th instant, copies of the correspondence had 
with the district attorney relating to the Interstate Live-Stock 
Insurance Company of the District of Columbia, and stating 
the action taken thereon by the district attorney; which, on 
motion of Mr. CuLBerson, was, with the accompanying papers; 
ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

LIST OF CLAIMS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 25th instant, a list of claims allowed 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury under appropriations 
the balances of which have been exhausted or carried to the 
surplus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
June 20, 1874, since the allowances of those heretofore reported 
to Congress at the present session, amounting to $20,504.56; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

ALONZO H. ADAMS, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior submitting an additional esti- 
mate of appropriation for inclusion in the general deficiency 
appropriation bill under the title“ Payment to certain deputy 
surveyors,” for payment to Alonzo H. Adams, etc., $445.17; 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

LIST OF JUDGMENTS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 25th instant, a list of judgments 
rendered by the Court of Claims not heretofore reported to Con- 
gress, amounting to $84,180.29; which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 


COURTS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Acting Attorney-General submitting an estimate of 
appropriation for inclusion in the general deficiency appropria- 
tion bill for salaries and expenses, United States courts, In- 
dian Territory, $4,800; which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

DWIGHT F. WALKER. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of a judgment rendered against the United States 
for the circuit and district courts of the United States under 
the act of March 3, 1887, as submitted by the Attorney-General 
and which requires an appropriation for its payment “ under 
the Navy Department,” in the case of Dwight F. Walker v. 
United States, $307.50; which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 
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ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia submitting 
a supplemental estimate of a deficiency for inclusion in the 
general deficiency appropriation bill for salaries, offices of the 
District of Columbia, coroner’s office, $105; which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


FOREIGN INTERCOURSE, ETC. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid befere the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting for con- 
sideration in connection with the general deficiency appropria- 
tion bill items of appropriations for salaries, charges d’affaires 
ad interim, transportation of silver cojn, redemption of stamps, 
refunding taxes illegally collected, Indian school at Riverside, 
Cal., and salaries and expenses of district attorneys, United 
States courts, in all $4,321.61; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Mr. FORAKER. The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
under consideration some very important business, and the com- 
mittee is anxious to sit during the sessions of the Senate. I 
wish to inquire whether the committee already has such au- 
thority. If not, the committee will ask for it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. On December 12 permission was 
given to the committee to sit during the sessions of the Senate. 

Mr. FORAKER. And that is still in force? 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. It is still in force. 

Mr. CULLOM. It was done at the beginning of the session. 

Mr. LODGE. December 12. 

Mr. CULLOM. And I understand that we have liberty now 
to sit during the sessions of the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois is cor- 
rect. It is a continuing order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownine, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint resolution: 

S. 3732. An act for the protection of wild animals in the 
Grand Canyon Forest Reserve ; 

S. 6191. An act to provide for the construction of a lock canal 
connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and 
the method of construction ; 

S. 6300. An act providing when patents shall issue to the pur- 
chasers of certain lands in the State of Oregon; 

S. 6395. An act for the exchange of certain lands situated in 
the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, in the State of Utah, 
and other considerations, for lands adjacent thereto, between 
Le Grand Young and the Government of the United States, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. 6488. An act authorizing the striking of 200 additional 
medals to commemorate the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin; and 

S. R. 69. Joint resolution directing that the Sulphur Springs 
Reservation be named and hereafter called the “ Platt National 
Park.” 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 6355) concerning licensed officers of vessels, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 17133) to amend 
section 558 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 12869. An act to revise and amend the United States 
statutes relating to the commitment of United States prisoners 
to reformatories of States; 

II. R. 17714. An act to authorize the commencement and con- 
duct of legal proceedings under the direction of the Attorney- 
General ; 

II. R. 20287. An act to authorize George Hammons, Charles 
Vaunice, and F. A. Lyons to construct a bridge across Ken- 
tucky River at Beattyville, Ky. ; 

II. R. 20409. An act to authorize the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company to construct a bridge 
across the Red River; 

II. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of the harbor at South Haven, Mich.; and 

II. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of a certain portion of the Mississippi River. 
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The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10610) for 
the relief of James N. Robinson and Sallie B. MeComb, asks a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Orsen, Mr. HAUGEN, 
and Mr. Sus managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President: 

H. R. 609. An act granting an increase of pension to Horace 
H. Sickels ; 

II. R. 651. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Brandau, alias Brandon; 

H. R. 1143. An act granting an increase of pension to Ephriam 
D. Achey ; 

H. R. 1206. An act granting an increase of pension to Allen 
Crow; 

H. R. 1217. An act granting an increase of pension to Spillard 
F. Horrall; 

H. R. 1294. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Van De Bogert; : 

H. R. 1507. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
D. Jordan; 

H. R. 1549. An act granting an increase of pension to Louis 
H. Gein; 

H. R. 1689. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Bailor ; 

H. R. 1836. An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
B. Thomas. 

II. R. 2053. An act granting an increase of pension to Annie 
A. Townsend ; 

H. R. 2223. An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Blanton ; 

II. R. 2229. An act granting an increase of pension to Lytle 
McCracken ; 

H. R. 2410. An act granting an increase of pension to Saturnin 
Jasnowski ; 

II. R. 2714. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Charles ; 

II. R. 2759. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Eaton; 

II. R. 2772. An act granting an increase of pension to Eli 


ro; 
H. R. 2789. An act granting an increase of pension to Merrill 
Johnson ; 
H. R. 2867. An act granting an increase of pension to Leah 
Bedford ; 
H. R. 3222. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
Merrill; 
H. R. 3238. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Hartley ; 
H. R. 3369. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Sriver ; 
H. R. 3724. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Likens; 
II. R. 4397. An act granting an inerease of pension to John M. 
Byers; 
II. R. 4647. An act granting an increase of pension to David C. 
Austin; 
II. R. 4659. An act granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Morris; 
I. R. 4885. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Hennon ; 
H. R. 4887. An act granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Brown; 
H. R. 4891. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Swadley; 
H. R. 4967. An act granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
Holcomb ; 
H. R. 5554. An act granting an increase of pension to James T. 
Saunderson, alias Sanderson ; 
H. R. 5567. An act granting an increase of pension to Sanford 
Weaver ; 
II. R. 5707. An act granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Veach; 
T R. 5834. An act granting an increase of pension to Ethan A. 
ey; 
1 II. re 5 An act granting an increase of pension to Fayette 
For 
H. R. 6190. An act granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Schneller ; 
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= R. 6201. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
. Laking; 

H. R. 6421. An act granting an increase of pension to Reuben 
Van Buskirk ; 

H. R. 6423. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi A. 
Canfield ; 

H. R. 6510. An act granting an increase of pension to Richard 
A. Roberts ; 

H. R. 6900, An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Rawling: 

II. R. 6914. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Hecker; 

II. R. 6944, An act granting an increase of pension to David 
P. Kimball; 

II. R. 7508. An act granting an increase of penston to Benja- 
min F. Andrews; 

H. R. 7539. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
H. Hair; 

II. R. 7543. An act granting an increase of pension to Prior 
M. Pavy ; 

R. 7589. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 

A. Scott; 

H. R. 7652. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Timms ; 

II. R. 7683. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


. An aet granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Nicho- 
. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


H 8285. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Sharpley ; 
x jo 8291. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 

. Chase; 

H. R. 8552. An act granting an increase of pension to Elisha 
G. Horton; s 

H. R. 8903. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Dawes; i 
5 H. R. 8920. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 

Lane; 


II. R. 8934. An act granting an increase of pension to Wesley 
A. J. Mavity; 

H. R. 9101. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
W. Loomis; 

H. R. 9159. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
S. McClary ; 

H. R. 9876. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
II. H. Mallalieu; 
Ia R. 10031. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 

Alex; 

H. R. 10224. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Bussey, alias George Brown; 

H. R. 10267. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
W. Farington ; 

H. R. 10280. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Spencer ; 

II. R. 10282. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma 
E. Goodwin; 

H. R. 10356. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
tin B. Doty; 

H. R. 10394. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Behymer ; 

H. R. 10474. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
F. Davis; 

I. R. 10563. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
D. Cummins ; 

H. R. 10004. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
L. Holcomb ; 

H. R. 10902. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Holderby ; 

II. R. 10065. An act granting an increase of pension to Mor- 
timer F. Sperry ; 

H. R. 11072. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam T. Hosley ; 

H.R. 11100. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Browne; 

H. R. 11217. An act granting an increase of pension to Jordan 
H. Banks; 

II. R. 11422. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
B. True; 

H. R. 11655. An act granting an increase of . to Theo- 
dore Cole; 


H. R. 11811. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Kamerer ; 

H. R. 11841. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
A. McCulley ; 

H. R. 11888. An act granting an increase of pension to Heman 
A. Harris; 

H. R. 12183. An act granting an increase of pension to Aran- 
tha J. Livingston ; 

H. R. 12347. An act granting an increase of pension to Sam- 
uel Palmer; $ 

H. R. 12400. An act granting an Increase of pension to Charles 
H. Sweeney ; 

H. R. 13032. An act granting an increase of pension to Stewart 
MeKeney ; 

H. R. 13058. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
J. Baum ; 

H. R. 13075. An act granting an increase of pension to Pardon 
B. Lamoreux ; 

H. R. 13318. An act granting an increase of pension to Odom 
Butler; 

H. R. 13466. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
H. Bradish ; 

H. R. 13609. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Guile; 

H. R. 13631, An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Morrill ; 

H. R. 13652. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam O. Tobey ; 

H. R. 13949. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. Duryea ; 

II. R. 13998. An act granting an increase ef pension to John 
C. Barnwell ; 

H. R. 14107. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Maines} 

H. R. 14163. An act granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
Lang 

H. R. 14211. An act granting an increase of pension to Deb- 
orah J. Pruitt; 

H. R. 14257. An act granting an increase of pension to Flem- 
ing H. Freeland ; 

H. R. 14323. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Thornton ; 

H. R. 14345. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Noblet; 

II. R. 14500. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garetta E. Hutchins; 
Pelton 14505. An act granting an increase of pension to John L. 

on; 

H. R. 14544. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Carroll; 

eae 14554. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Welch; 

H. R. 14558. An act granting an increase of pension to Martha 
L. Wood; 

H. R. 14705. An act granting an increase of pension to Alya 
Beebe; 

H. R. 14774. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi M. 
Hall; 

H. R. 14919. An act granting an increase of pension to Maria 
C. Sheppard; 

H. R. 15063. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
W. Brown; 

H. R. 15105. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Sheil; 

II. R. 15502. An act granting an increase of pension to Har- 
mon Houck ; 

H. R. 15542. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
E. Tompkins ; 

H. R. 15547. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
D. Duffield ; 


H. R. 15653. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 
Hudson ; 

H. R. 15674. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Campbell ; 

H. R. 15676. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
R. Smith; 

H. R. 16371. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 


rts; 
H. R 16399. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Warford; 
H. N. 16411. An act granting an increase of pension to Newton 
Moore; 
H. R. 16571. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Overley ; 
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II. R. 16613. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Fox; 

7 H. R. 16620. An act granting an increase of pension to Jackson 

dkins; 7 

II. R. 16807. An act granting an increase of pension to Isa- 
bella Ellis; 

H. R. 16836. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
C. Winebrener ; 

H. R. 16857. An 
miah T. Antrim ; 

II. R. 16875. An 
K. Hart; 

II. R. pe An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Smith; 

II. R. 17015. An act granting an increase of pension to Osbert 
D. Dickey; 

H. R. 17271. An 
D. Taylor; 

II. R. 17332. An act granting an increase of pension to Jo- 
seph II. Truax; 3 

H. R. 17393. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
S. Green; 

H. R. 17528. 
Slater; 

II. R. 17603. 
E. Lager; 

II. R. 17632. 
Frick ; 

II. R. 17652. 
Lawrence; 

H. R. 17673. 
H. Heck; 

II. R. 17705. 
A. Lovens; 

H. R. 17732. 
Scott: 

II. R. 17780. 
line E. Perry; 

II. R. 17896. An 
K. Dickinson; 

II. R. 17901. An 
las A. Hunt; 

II. R. 18030. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1907, 
and for other purposes; 

II. R. 18092. An act granting an increase of pension to An- 
drew M. Logan; 

II. R. 18109. An act granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
ham E. Sheppard; 

II. R. 18124. An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 
dore T. Davis: 

II. R. 18125. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Griese; 

II. R. 18165. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Stauff ; 

II. R. 18320. An act granting an increase of pension to Jona- 
than M. Hunter; 

H. R. 18300. An act granting an increase of pension to Fanny 
G. Pomeroy ; 


act granting an increase of pension to Jere- 


act granting an increase of pension to John 


act granting an increase of pension to James 


An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar 


An act granting an increase of pension to George 
act granting an increase of pension to John 
An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
act granting an increase of pension to John 
An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


An act granting an increase of pension to Caro- 


act granting an increase of pension to James 
act granting an increase of pension to Doug- 


An act granting an increase of pension to James 


An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
R. Freeman; 

II. R. 18409. 
Gay; 

H. R. 18428. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
L. Gamble; 

II. R. 18451. An act granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander B. Wilson; 

H. R. 18462. An act granting an increase of pension to Sam- 
uel Dailey ; 

H. R. 18475. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
F. Cook; 

H. R. 18504. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Rambo; 

H. R. 18523. An act granting an increase of pension to Hugh 
Reid; 

II. R. 18543. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
M. Follin; 

H. R. 18544. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Coates ; 

H. R. 18606. An act granting an increase of pension to Maria 
A. Maher; 

H. R. 18609. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Delong; 


An act granting an increase of pension to Joel 


H. R. 18623. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Bradberry ; 

H. R. 18624. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
L. Fulton ; 

H. R. 18631. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Whalen ; 

H. R. 18656. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Gordon; 

H. R. 18657. An act granting an increase of pension to Nich- 
olas Schue ; : 

II. R. 18694. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
Rebecca Sims; 

H. R. 18720. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella 
Donnald ; 

II. R. 18764. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
M. Stone; 

II. R. 18769. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
Story; 

H. R. 18772. An act granting an inerease' of pension to Lo- 
renzo G. Tomaselli; 

II. R. 18784. An act granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
Fitzgerald ; 

II. R. 18790. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Murphy; 

II. R. 18813. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
A. Dawson; 

II. R. 18816. An act granting an increase of pension to Har- 
riet Weatherby ; 

H. R. 18829. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Fox; 

H. R. 18833. 
Horton ; 

II. R. 18836. 
N. Burton; 

II. R. 18869. 
L. Ayers; 


An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
An act granting an increase of pension to John 
An act granting an increase of pension to Ellis 
An act granting an increase of pension to Lemuel 
An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
An act granting an increase of pension to John E. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Julia 
A. Abney ; 7 

H. R. 18904. An act granting an increase of pension to Henri- 
etta G. Carter; 
5 18911. An act granting an increase of pension to Frances 

er; 

H. R. 18954. An act granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Minnick ; 

H. R. 18956. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Scattergood ; 

II. R. 18974. An act granting an increase of pension to Minna 
Hildebrand ; 

II- N 18997. An act granting an increase of pension to Jo- 
sephine Hardester ; 

II. R. 19009. An act granting an increase of pension to Lafay- 
ette H. McClung; 

H. R. 19010. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Edwards, alias St. Clair Acuff ; 

H. R. 19014. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth A. Waller; 


H. R. 19025. An act granting an increase of pension to Milton 
McFarland ; 

H. R. 19026. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Navy; 

H. R. 19033. An act granting an increase of pension to Moses 
S. Rockwood; 

H. R. 19043. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
V. Malone; 

H. re An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
C. Smith; 

I. R. 19053. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
T. Heaney ; 

H. R. 19061. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Mundy; 

H. R. 19068. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Adams; 

H. R. 19091. An act granting an increase of pension to Ernest 
Langeneck ; 

H. R. 19099. An act granting an increase of pension to Colum- 
bus Cox; 
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H. R. 19118. An act granting an increase of pension to Effing- 
ham Vanderburgh ; 

II. R. 19121. An act granting an increase of pension td Isaac 
Overton ; 

H. R. 19128. An act granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander McAlister ; a 

H. R. 19130. An act granting an increase of pension to Larsey 
Bolt; 
II. R. 19177. An act granting an increase of pension to Jane 
Elizabeth Kerr; 

H. R. 19179. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
A. Smith; 

H. R. 19217. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. Burns; 

H. R. 19220. An act granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
Corsine ; 

H. R. 19221. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Byles; 

II. R. 19222. An act granting an increase of pension to Cath- 
erine Warnock; 

H. R. 19238. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
S. Conover; 

H. R. 19242. An act granting an increase of pension to An- 
thony W. Miller; 3 

H. R. 19245. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Hoover; 

II. R. 19249. An act granting an increase of pension to Lo- 
renzo W. Shedd; 

H. R. 19253. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Thompson ; 

H. R. 19255. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Bradford; - 

H. R. 19262. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Wickline ; 
1 19272. An act granting an increase of pension to Alice 

orrill ; es 

II. R. 19276. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann 
W. Whitaker; 

II. R. 19279. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Cramer ; 

H. R. 19301. An act granting an increase of pension to Caro- 
line L. Hodgdon; 

H. R. 19305. An act granting an increase of pension to Almus 
Harrington ; 

H. R. 19317. An act granting an increase of pension to Saman- 
tha B. Marshall; 

H. R. 19337. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth C. Kennedy; 

H. R. 19351. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam C. Mankin; 

H. R. 19352. An act granting an increase of pension to Philip 
Killey ; 

II. R. 19389. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Marquis; 

II. R. 19408. An act granting an increase of pension to Elisha 
Brown; 

II. R. 19457. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Prince; 

H. R. 19495. An act granting an increase of pension to An- 
drew P. Glaspie; 

H. R. 19533. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. Hall; 

H. R. 19538. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Jane Dougherty ; 

H. R. 19604. An act granting an increase of pension to Bey- 
erly McK. Lacey; and 

II. R. 19686. An act granting an increase of pension to Orrin 
S. Rarick. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a resolution of the con- 
gregation of Anshel Bialystock Synagogue, of New York City, 
N. Y., expressing gratitude to both Houses of Congress for 
the promptness and unanimity with which they adopted the 
resolution expressing the indignation of the American people 
at the horrible atrocities committed in Russia; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Albany, N. Y., praying for the ratification of 
the pending treaty between the United States and Santo Do- 
mingo; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5223) to reimburse Quong Hong Yick 


for one case of opium erroneously condemned and sold by the 
United States, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. FLINT, from the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2621) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide a government for the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii,” reported it with amendments, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 6523) to authorize the Alaska Pacifie Rail- 
way and Terminal Company to construct a bridge across the 
Yukon River, in the Territory of Alaska, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


ALASKA PACIFIC RAILWAY AND TERMINAL COMPANY, 


Mr. BERRY. I am directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 6522) to authorize the Alaska 
Pacific Railway and Terminal Company to construct a railroad 
trestle across tide and shore lands in Controller Bay, in the 
Territory of Alaska, to report it favorably without amendment, 
and I submit a report, thereon. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. In view of the importance of the passage 
of the bill at the present session of Congress, I yenture to ask 
unanimous consent for its consideration at this time. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Bate; as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I ask the Senator from Kentucky, 
where this bridge is to be located? In what part of Alaska? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The bill describes it as along tide 
water, from the mainland to the island designated in the Dill, 
the Senator will notice. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. In southwestern Alaska or western 
Alaska or south Alaska? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will ask the Senator reporting the bill 
from the Committee on Commerce to answer the question of 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. Another bill provides for the building of a 
bridge by the same company across the Yukon River. I am 
not familiar with the geography of that part of Alaska, but 
already the company has the right to construct a railroad there 
under the present law. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. The bill authorizes this work to be 
done by a railroad company that has complied with the law? 

Mr. BERRY. That has complied with the law. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. And that has secured a right of way 
under the general law? 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Yes. The bill now under consideration, 
J will say to the Senator, does not provide for the construction 
of a bridge, but for a trestle and the approaches to the trestle 
along this tide water. 

Mr. BERRY. Under the present law. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I have no objection to the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FRANK HOLWAY ATKINSON. 


Mr. BURROWS. I am directed by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6463) waiving the 
age limit for admission to the Pay Corps of the United States 
Navy in the case of Frank Holway Atkinson to report it favor- 
Dy without amendment and I ask for its present considera- 

on. 

The Secretary read the bill ; and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It waives the age limit for admission to the Pay Corps 
of the United States Navy in the case of Frank Holway Atkin- 
son, in consideration of his honorable service in the Navy during 
the Spanish war. ù 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA. 


Mr. SPOONER. I am instructed by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 17345) ere- 
ating a United States district court for China, and prescribing 
the jurisdiction thereof, to report it back with a substitute, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on the Judiciary proposes 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That a court is hereby established, to be called the United States 
court for China, which shall have exclusive jurisdiction in all caseg 
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and judicial proceedings whereof jurisdiction may now be exercised by 
United States consuls and ministers by law and by virtue of treaties 
between the United States and China, except in so far as the said 
1 is qualified by section 2 of this act. The said court shall 
old sessions at Shanghai, China, and shall also hold sessions at the 
cities of Canton, Tientsin, and Hankau at stated periods, the dates of 
such sessions at each city to be announced in such manner as the court 
shall direct, and a session of the court shall be held in each of these 
cities at least once annually. It shall be within the power of the jud. 
upon due notice to the partes in litigation, to open and hold court for 
the hearing of a special cause at any place permitted A the treaties, 
and where there is a United States consulate, when, in his judgment, it 


r by some public in- 
terest. The place of sitting of the court shall be in United States 
consulate at each of the cities, respectively. 

That the seal of the said United States court for China shall be the 
arms of the United States, engraved on a circular piece of steel of the 
size of a half dollar, with these words on n: “The seal of 

the United States court for China.” 
epee seal of said court shall be provided at the expense of the United 

ates. 

All writs and processes issuing from the said court, and all tran- 
scripts, records, copies, jurats, acknowledgments, and other papers re- 
quiring certification or to be under seal, may be authenticated by sald 

and shall be signed by the clerk of sajd court: processes 
issued from the said court shall bear test from the day of such issue. 

Sec. 2. The consuls of the United States in the cities of China to 


shall be required by the convenience of witnesses, o 


cused persons or commit them to the said court. 
ments of the consular court either party shall have the r 
peal to the United States court for China: Provided also, T 

taken to the United States court for China from 
ju ent of the consular courts of the United States in Korea so lo) 
as the rights of extraterritoriality shall obtain in favor of the Unit 


tates, 

Sec. 3. That appeals shall lie from all final judgments or decrees of 
said court to the United States circuit court of appeals of the ninth 
judicial circuit, and thence appeals and writs of error may be taken 
from the 3 or decrees of the said circuit court of appeals to 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the same class of cases as 
those in which appeals and writs of error are permitted to judgments 
of said court of appeals in cases coming from district and circuit courts 
of the United States. Said appeals or writs of error shall be regulated 
3 procedure governing appeals within the United States from the 
district courts to the circuit courts of appeal, and from the circuit 
courts of ap to the — gy Court of the United States, respectively, 
so far as the same shall be applicable; and said courts are hereby 
empowered to hear and determine appeals and writs of error so taken. 

Sec. 4. The jurisdiction of said United States court, both original 
and on appeal, in civil and criminal matters, and also the jurisdiction 
of the consular courts in China, shall in all cases be exerc in con- 
8 with said treaties and the laws of the United States now in 
force in reference to the American consular courts in China; and all 
judgments and decisions of said consular courts, and all decisions 
judgments, and decrees of said United States court shall be enforced 


aecordance with said treaties and laws. But in all such cases when 


ised 
Statutes of the United States: Provided, however, That the judge of 
the said United States court for China shall have authority from time 
to time to modify and supplement said rules of procedure. The pro- 
visions of sections 4106 and 4107 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States allowing consuls in certain cases to summon associates 
shall have no application to said court. 

Src. 6. There shall be a district attorney, a marshal, and a clerk 
of said court, with authorit 1 N 8 by the corresponding officers 
of the district courts in the United States as far as me be consistent 
with the conditions of the laws of the United States and said treaties, 
The judge of said court and the district attorney, who shall be lawyers 
of good standing and experience, marshal, and clerk shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive as salary, respectively, the sums of 58,000 per 
annum for sald judge, $4,000 per annum for said district attorney, 
$3,000 he. annum for said marshal, and $3,000 per annum for sald 
clerk. he judge of the said court and the district attorney 
when the sessions of the court are held at other cities than Shanghal, 
ae — mig aie to ed s10 cent me “he Maia „ during 
such sessions not to ex per day for the judge an per 
for the district attorney. my 

Sec. 7. The tenure of office of the judge of sald court shall be ten 
years, unless sooner removed by the ident for cause; the tenure 
2 7 — * other officials of the court shall be at the pleasure of 

e Presiden 


Sec. 8. The marshal and the clerk of said court shall be required 
to furnish bond for the faithful performance of their duti in sums 
and with sureties to be fixed and approved by the judge of the court. 


They shall each appoint, with the written approval of the said jud 
deputies at Canton and Tientsin, who shall also be ps Sr to furnish 
bonds for the faithful performance of their duties, which bonds shall 
be subject, both as to form and sufficiency of the sureties, to the ap- 
proval of the said judge. Such deputies shall receive compensation 
at the rate of $5 for each day the sessions of the court are held at 
their respective cities. The office of marshal in China now existing 
ing of section 4111 of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
a S 


Sec. 9. The tarif of fees of said officers of the court shall be the 
same as the tariff already fixed for the consular courts in China, sub- 
ject to amendment from time to time by order of the President, and 
au — 7 Te en and received shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
a 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee just read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER. I observe that an appeal lies to the circuit 
court of appeals. What circuit? 

Mr, SPOONER. The ninth circuit. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act creating a 
United States court for China, and prescribing the jurisdiction 
thereof.” 

SAMUEL H. PIPES AND OTHERS. 


Mr. FULTON. From the Committee on Claims I report a 
resolution and ask for its present consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


(S. 84); L. S. Strauss 
Jones (8. 1); estate of Andrew J. 
S. 400); estate of Isabella Ann Fluker (S. 412); 
17); First National Bank, Newton, Mass. 
; Porter Brothers (S. 746); 


i 
(S. 693); Herman W. Reichow (S. 445) 5 
Albert V. Conw trustee (S. . Davenport (S. 1279); heirs 
of John Linton 10 1292 A. Vaughn Benton (S. 1478); Mrs. 


) . 

Sarah Winter (S. 1480); heirs of John McAnulty (S. 1482) ; estate of 

Jacob W. udso: : 

5 ; Rinaldo, Isad bert von san, 

Caroline von Balsan (S. a estate of Henry Banks (8. 

William H. Blades (S. 2064) ; inard H. Greene ts. 2078); Urias 

Ramsburg (S. 2130) ; heirs of Edmund Wolf (S. 2132); Mary D. Mur- 

free, executrix of the estate of Fannie Priscilla Murfree (S. 2146) ; estate 
(S. 2205) ; and A. P. Gladd 


y en, co- 
siness under the name of Brown, Barbour & Ġlad- 


ner, L. Faulkner, anı 
lena, ae of James B. Beavers (S. 2357); estate of George F. 

R. S. Gillilan, executrix of the estate of M. B. Gillilan (S. 2562); 
Fox Brothers & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio (S. 2622); the heirs of S. H. 
mtbr deceased (S. 2641); John T. Eaton (S. 2662); James A. Fitz- 
erald (S. 2663); heirs of 

udwig (S. 2679) ; heirs of Har: 

civil war claims) (S. 2717); illiam B. Reich 

2806) ; resentatives of Char 


ames E. ps (8. ; legal 
Adams (S. 2870); estate of Joseph Moncia (S. 2902); estate of One- 
ee sigs een de E 2905); John Goldsworthy (S. 3278); heirs 
of Moses Winstock (S. 3287); heirs of Thomas B. Doe (S. 3332); 
F E. and Lucy G. eld (S. 3343); heirs of Joseph Wilson 
S. 3350); estate of John S, 7 S. 8427); Snare & Triest 
3481); James N. Bowles (8. 3450); Thomas H. Clay, adminis- 
trator de bonis non of Be Gratz (8. 3589); Milton F. 
administrator of the estate of Gilbert Colburn (S. 3662) ; 
gooni (8. U heirs of Henry Hackfeld, Frank Molteno, and 
James I. Dowsett (S. 3748); heirs of Hugh W. MeGavock (S. 3825) ; 
rm of J. W. Cromwell & Co. 
ry A. Summerhill 
(S. 4011) ; legal representatives 
. Curtis (S. 4071); estate of Geor; . De Bruhl 
(S. 4163); Charles Fenner, executor of George E. srie (S. 4255) ; 
Mary B. Forrester and Alexander B. Duncan (S. 4289); estate of 
Lloyd (S. 4478) ; 3 prey B. Allen (S. 4483); Charles H. Sloan 
. 4515); estate of William P. Nuchols (S. 4538); Washington 
Bowie (S. 4547); heirs of Israel Bla (S. 4553); estate of William 
Van Name (S. 4604); estate of David R. Hubbard (S. 4639); Benja- 
min Franklin Woodall (S. ar legal representatives of the estate 


dec 
John M. B. Walker (S. 4869) ; John XI. B. Walker, administrator of 
James Walker (S. 4870) ; fus Avery (S. 4949) ; Erskine R. 
(S. ard P. M. Robinson 


M. Pn ee S. 5427); Eli Moats (S. 5445) ; estates 
ohn S. Cosgrave (S. 0409) R 24 


87533 ; estate o 
5793) ; Lero 
z ; (S. 6016) ; William Taylor (S. 6053) ; 
shi Navy-Yard, Cal. (& 6066) ; 
California (Southern civil war claims) (S. 1 Mrs. Gabriel Le 
Breton Deschapelles (S. 6070); State of California (Indian hostility 
suppression cla 2 (S. 6074); Thomas B. Miller, legal heir of Milton 
R. Muzzy (S. 617 l: eaaa Fenton (S. 6263); estate of William 
S. 6311) ; estate of Henry W. Miller (S. 6343), and Albert 
L. Scott (S. 6434), now pending in the Senate, together with all ac- 
CompAny mE PADI; be, and the same are hereby, referred to the Court 
of Claims pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled An act to 
rovide for the bringing of suits against the Government of the United 
tates," approved March 3, 1887, and generally known as the Tucker 
act, and said court shall proceed with the same in accordance with 
ne proren of such act, and report to the Senate in accordance 
erew. 


Mr. HALE. I see there is a reference in the resolution to the 
Tucker Act. What is the scope of the resolution? 

Mr. FULTON. This is what is called the omnibus resolution. 
It refers about 110 or 112 bills to the Court of Claims for find- 
ings of fact. 


Mr. HALE. It is reported from the Committee on Claims? 
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Mr. FULTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. That is all right. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. KEAN introduced a bill (S. 6544) for the relief of Dur- 
ham W. Stevens; which was read twice by its title. and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CARTER introduced a bill (S. 6545) to survey and allot 
the lands embraced within the limits of the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Montana, and to open the surplus 
lends to settlement; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WARREN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 71) re- 
lating to the holders of medals of honor; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BLACKBURN submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $130,629.67 in payment for the expenses incurred in 
the reconstruction of the Providence Hospital buildings, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FLINT submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$1,374 in full settlement of the claim of Walter L. Stowell, of 
San Francisco, Cal., intended to be proposed by him to the gen- 
eral deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO OMNIBUS PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. DANIEL submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the omnibus public buildings bill; which were 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURROWS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the omnibus public buildings bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. MARTIN submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the omnibus public buildings bill; which were 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and ordered to be printed. ři 


COSTA RICAN DEBT. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, in some remarks I made the 
other day on the information that I submitted to the Senate in 
regard to the Costa Rican debt I made a statement which in- 
cluded the fact, as I supposed it to be, that Costa Rica had co- 
incided and agreed to the propositions that were submitted by 
Speyer & Co., of New York, and other persons connected with 
the negotiation about the refunding of the debt of Costa Rica. 
It seems that I was in error about it, and I desire now to ask 
that the Secretary read a letter from Senor Calvo, who is min- 
ister from Costa Rica to this country, and that it may go into 
the RECORD. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 


made by the Senator from Alabama? The Chair hears none; 
and the Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

LEGACÍON DE COSTA RICA, 
Washington, D. C., June 25 1906. 

My DRAR SENATOR MORGAN: In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Sat- 
urday, June 23, 1906, volume 40, page 9310 of number 157, I have 
read your statement in regard to certain foreign debts, and I deem it 
convenient to say, in reference to that of Costa Rica, that if it is true 
that a contract was signed for a conversion of the foreign debt, the 
unification of the same with the domestic debt, and the negotiation 
of a loan, this contract was signed at referendum and has never been 
accepted nor in any way approved by the Government of Costa Rica. 
On the contrary, it was immediately rejected by the Executive and 
never submitted to Congress for its ratification. It has been so pub- 
licly declared, as it can seen by the res of the President of the 
Republic at the opaning of the present session of the National Con- 
gress, May 1, 1906. 

With best regards, I am, my dear Senator MORGAN, 

Very respectfully, yours, 


Hon. JOHN T. MORGAN, 

United States Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to say just a word further. I am 
very happy to lay that letter of Mr. Calvo before the Senate of 
the United States and to express my admiration of the self- 
respect that the Costa Rican Government has manifested in the 
rejection of this proposition. I did not know until he informed 
me of it that the proposition had been so summarily rejected 
by that Government. 

Costa Rica has set an example in this matter to the other 
smaller Spanish-American republics worthy of all acceptance, 
and I hope that it will be their steadfast purpose to follow that 
example in regard to their public debts, and that the United 
States will not be involved in it in any respect or under any 
consideration. 


LANDS AT DURANGO, COLO., FOR WATER RESERVOIRS. 


Mr. CARTER. I ask that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
PATTERSON] be relieved from further service as a member of 
the committee of conference on the part of the Senate upon 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 2128) 
granting to the city of Durango, in the State of Colorado, cer- 
tain lands therein described for water reservoirs. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Colorado is excused. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask that the Chair appoint a conferee in 
place of the Senator from Colorado. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will appoint the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. McLAurrtn] as one of the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE, 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. I submit a statement -showing the 
range of prices of different grades of cattle in the Chicago 
market from May 17 to June 16, 1906, inclusive, and a similar 
table showing the range of prices in Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, and St. Joseph during the same period. I think it very 
important to have these tables published at this time for the 
benefit of the conferees on the agricultural appropriation bill, 
and I ask that the tables be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


J. B. CALVO. 


Range of prices of different grades of cattle in Chicago market May 17 to June 16, 1906, inclusive. 


. | 18. “|= 22. og ed 
* 
ä 6:10] 6. 10,6. 10) 6: 0) 6.05) 0.08 2.0 7.0 7 
Medium to good steers.—.. fl. 549| 6.45] 6.40] 5:85) 8.25, 8.251 5.28 8 
Inferior to fair steers _......- 1:7 £7 £ Em to £0 4 oo £50 
Fat cows and heifers.....-.- 740 5:10] 8.10) 5:10 B15] 8.15 8.00 5-00 6.00 
Canning and outing come. f ff PGE ta Ee ER PB 
Native bulls and stags ------- 4.75) %% 4.19] 479) 475 4:00) 400 400 
Posting cate, om to 11m YE Fs EB ES) Pol ra Te ia ts 
pounds | T 
Distillery-fed steers .... 5:88 f. f 6.581 6:85) 8.55) 5.49) 5:15) 5. 
Fair to choice calves --..----- K 0:25 6.251 8:2) 6.23) 6.50 6.75 6.15 6. 
Heavy, cares: 4:80, 4.50, & 19 1 itm ED ool EB 


PAS Om PO PO pmi Strom Soot oR 


June— 


jeja 1. 2. |6. 3 14. 15. 16 
| 
30 $5. 35/$5. 35 $5. 35/$5. 35 $5. 0 S. 50 $5. 30:$5. 40 88. 40 85. 50 $5. 50 8.55 85. 55 85. 50 
5.90 6.00 6.00) 6.00 6.00 6.00) 6.00) 6.00, 6.00 6, 00| 6.05 6. 05) 6.05 6.05 6.00 
4.65| 4.65) 4.65) 4.65) 00 4.60) 00 4. 65) 4.65) 4.65) 4.70) 4.70 4.75) 4.75) 4.75 
5.80) 5.30) 5.80 5.30) 5.25) 5.25) 5. 5.85, 5.35) 5.85) 5.40 5.40 5.5% 5.5% 5.50 
4.00) 4.00, 4.00 4. 4.00) 4.00; 4.00) 4.10, 4.10) 4.10) 4.10) 4.10) 4.10) 4.10) 4.10 
4.60) 4.60) 4.00 4.60 4.55 4.55) 4.25) 4.60 4.60) 4.60) 4.65 4.65 4.70) 4. 70 4.70 
8.00 2.90, 2.70 2.70 2.70) 2.70 2.70 2.70, 2.70) 2.70, 2.80 2.80) 2.80 8.00 2. 80 
5.40 5.40 4.90) 4.90! 4.80) 4.80! 4.80 4.80 4.80) 4.80) 5.25) 5.25) 5.25 5.30, 5.25 
1. 65) 1. 65| 1.0 1.60| 1.60) 1.60) 1.60, 1.60) 1.60) 3.0 1.40, 1.40) 1.40) 1.4% 1.40 
75) 2.75! 2.75) 2.70: 2.70) 2.50) 2.50) 2.50, 2.50) 2.50) 2.50) 2.40) 2. 40| 2.40) 2.40) 2.40 
2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2:50, 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50) 2. 50| 2.50 2.50 2.50) 2.50 
4.60) 4.60) 5.40) 4.50) 4.50) 4.50; 4.50 4.50) 4.50) 4.50) 4.50] 4.50) 4.50) 4.59) 4.50 
85) 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85) 2.85 2.85, 2.85) 2.85) 2.85] 2.85) 2.85] 2.85 2.85 2.85) 2.85 
75| 4,75) 4.75) 4.75| 4.75) 4.75) 4.75) 4.75) 4.75) 4.75) 4.75) 4.75) 4.75) 4.75) 4.75) 4.75 
7 4,70) 4.70 4.70) 4.70) 4.70) 4.70 4. 4.70) 4. 4.70) 4.70 4.70) 4. 4.700 4.70 
85) 5.85) 5.85 5.85) 5. 5. 85) 5.35 5.35, 5.85) 5. 5. 5.5 5.35) 5.35) 5. 5.5 
5.00) 5.00) 5.00) 5.00 5.00 5.00. 5.00 5.00) 5.00) 5.00 5.00) 5.00) 5.00; 5.00 5.00 
75 6. 75 6.75, 6. 75 6. 75 6.75| fl. 75 6. 75 6.75) 6.75 6. 75 6. 75 6.75 6.75) 6.75) 6.75 
8.50) 3.50 8.50) 3.50) 3. 8.50 8.50) 8.50) 8. 50 3.50 8.50, 3.50 3.50) 3.50) 3.50 
75) 4.71 | 4.75 4. 75 4. 75 4.75) 4. | 75 4.75) 4.75 4. 75 4. 75 4. 75 4. 75 1. 75 4.75 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 


B. F. Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 


dent had approved and signed the following acts: 


Western-fed coẽwW 


Western- fed steers 
St. Louis: 


Bulls, stags, eto 
Native steers sesen =--- 
Southern steers ..-.--=------- 
Southern c-. 
A 


Kansas City: 


. 
Stockers and feeders ........ 
oo ee ee ee ea 


Western steers - 


Native steers -=s ---=-- 
Cows and hei fers 
Cows and heif ers 
Stockers and feeders 


Texas and western 


Cows and heifers 
Native steers 


Stockers and feeders -........ 
St. Joseph: 


Stockers and feeders 
Beef steerz 


Native cows and heifers 


Omaha: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 


the following bills and joint resolution : 


BROWNING, 


4256. An act for the relief of the Alaska Short Line Rail- 


way and Navigating Company's Railroad; 


S. 6375. An act granting lands in the former Uintah Indian 
Reservation to the corporation of the Episcopal Church in Utah; 


and 


8. 


S. R. 67. Joint resolution to protect the copyrighted matter ap- 
pearing in the Rules and Specifications for Grading Lumber 
Adopted by the Various Lumber Manufacturing Associations of 


the United States. 


The message also announced that the House had passed the 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 


Senate: 


H. R. 19754. An act to provide for the distribution of public 


documents to the library ef the Philippine government at Manila, 


E 


dge across the 
Missouri River near the city of St. Charles, in the State of Mis- 
peaker of the House 


und they were thereupon 


and 
An act to amend the river and harbor act of 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
The message further announced that the S 
nnd signed the following enrolled bills 
| signed by the Vice-President: 


. 

2 
. 
> 


I. 
H. R. 19755. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 


loan temporarily to the Philippine government a vessel of the 
H. R. 20175. An act to authorize the Missouri Central Rail- 


H. R. 20173. An act to authorize Henry T. Henderson and his 


United States Navy for use in connection with nautical schools 
associates to divert the waters of Little River from the lands 


of the Philippine Islands ; 


of the United States for use of electric light and power plant; 


March 3, 1905. 


souri 


On June 26: 


N 


S. 4954. An act authorizing Capt. Ejnar Mikkelsen to act as 
and 
S. 3743. An act to confirm the right of way of railroads now 


master of an American vessel 


constructed and in operation in the Territories of Oklahoma and 


‘Arizona. 


On June 27: 


S. 6462. An act granting lands to the State of Wisconsin for 


forestry purposes; and 


“An act to amend 
United States,” 


S. 4190. An act to amend an act entitled 
section 2455 of the Revised Statutes of the 


proved February 26, 1897. 


ap- | fo 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 


und referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Charles | road Company to construct and maintain a bri 


St. Paul and H. R. 20290. 


„Was read twice by its title, 


providing for the improvement 


and 
Mich. 


H. R. 17714. An act to authorize the commencement and con- 
duct of legal proceedings under the direction of the Attorney- 


General. 


II. R. 12869. An act to revise and amend the United States 


Statutes relating to the commitment of United States prisoners 
The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 


and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
H. R. 20287. An act to authorize George Hammons, 


Vaunice, and F. A. Lyons to construct a bridge across Kentucky 


River at Beattyville, Ky.; and 
H. R. 20409. An act to authorize the Minneapolis 


Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company to construct a bridge across 


the Red River. 
H. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution 


of the harbor at South Haven, 


and, on motion of Mr. Burrows, referred te the Committee on 


to reformatories of States ; 
Commerce. 


— 
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H. R. 130. An act authorizing the extension of Kalorama road 
NW.; 

II. R. 675. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Morrissey ; t 

H. R. 1148. An act granting an increase of pension to Marion 
F. Halbert; 

H. R. 1238. 

H. R. 1420. 

II. R. 1572. 


McCabe; 


An act granting a pension to Susan R. Staleup; 
An act granting a pension to John Nay; 

An act for the relief of Thomas W. Higgins; 

An act granting an increase of pension to Enoch 


An act granting a pension to John B. Johnson; 
An act granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Ames; 
„An act granting a pension to Augusta C. Reich- 


3 . An act to repeal section 5, chapter 1482, act of 
March 3, 1905; 
. T226. An act for the relief of Patrick Conlin ; 

7254. An act granting an increase of pension to Isum 


H. R. 7546. An act granting a pension to Edna Buchanan; 
. 7635. An act granting a pension to Delia Gibbs; 
. 7763. An act granting a pension to James S. King; 
H. R. 8140. An act granting a pension to Lucy A. Thomas; 
II. R. 8215. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira 
Palmer ; : 
H. R. 8660. An act granting a pension to William Mabery ; 
H. R. 10808, An act granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Kearns ; 
II. R. 10998. An act granting a pension to Helen G. Powell; 
H. R. 11030. An act to authorize the counties of Yazoo and 
Holmes to construct a bridge across Yazoo River, Mississippi : 
H. R. 11780. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Stair; 
Hl. R. 12013. 
II. R. 12531. 


An act granting a pension to Emma Fox; 
An act granting a pension to Charles Collins; 

II. R. 13967. An act granting a pension to Sophie M. Staab; 

II. R. 14511. An act amendatory of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for payment of damages on account of changes of grade 
due to the construction of the Union Station, District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved April 22, 1904; 

II. R. 14798. An act granting a pension to Lucinda Brady; 

II. R. 14975. An act amending chapter 863, volume 31, of the 
Statutes at Large; 

II. R. 15071. An act to provide means for the sale of internal- 
reyenue stamps in the island of Porto Rico; ; 

H. It. 15140. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
naval record of John McCauley, alias John H. Hayes; 

II. R. 15856. An act granting a pension to Gordon A, Thurber; 

II. R. 15945. An act granting a pension to Cynthia A. Comp- 
ton; 

H. R. 16384. An act regulating the speed of automobiles in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 16575. An act granting an increase of pension to Taylor 
Bates, alias Baits; ‘ 

H. R. 17102. An act granting a pension to Katherine Studdert; 

H. R. 17133. An act to amend section 548 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia; 

II. R. 17186. An act granting to the Territory of Oklahoma, 
for the use and benefit of the University Preparatory School of 
the Territory of Oklahoma, section 33, in township No. 26 
north, of range No. 1 west, of the Indian meridian, in Kay 
County, Okla. ; 

II. R. 17452. An act to provide for payment of damages on 
account of changes in grade due to the elimination of grade 
crossings on the line of the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad Company ; 

H. R. 17600. An act to grant authority to change the names 
of certain sailing vessels ; 

IH. R. 17809. An act granting a pension to William Barrett; 

II. R. 18024. An act for the control and regulation of the 
waters of Niagara River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 18285. An act granting a pension to Ida M. Warner; 

II. R. 18324. An act granting a pension to Charles H. Lunger; 

II. R. 18432. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Dirck ; 

H. R. 18587. An act granting a pension to Catherine Bausman ; 

II. R. 18596. An act to enable the Secretary of War to permit 
the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the White 
River, Arkansas, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 18666. An act to provide for the reassessment of bene- 
fits in the matter of the extension and widening of Sherman 
avenue, in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 
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A H. R. 18713. An act to validate certain certificates of natural- 
zation ; 

Hre TA An act granting a pension tọ Nancy V. J. Fer- 
rell; 

II. R. 18732. An act granting a pension to James J. Christie; 

H. R. 18900. An act correcting the military record of E. J. 
Kolb, alias E. J. Kulb; 

H. R. 19100. An act granting an increase of pension to Asa G. 
Brooks; 


H. R. 19120. An act granting a pension to Eliza E. Whitney; 

H. R. 19519. An act to extend the privilege of the seventh 
section of the act approved June 10, 1880, to the subport of Su- 
perior, Wis. ; 

H. R. 19522. An act establishing regular terms of the United 
States circuit and district courts of the northern district of Cali- 
fornia at Eureka, Cal. ; 

II. R. 19662. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Kircher ; 

II. R. 19670. An act granting a pension to Maria Rogers; 

H. R. 20097. An act to authorize the board of supervisors of 
Coahoma County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Coldwater" 
River; and ; 

II. R. 20266. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the condemnation of lands or easements needed in connec- 
tion with works of river and harbor improvement at the ex- 
penta at persons, companies, or corporations,” approved May 

3 5 


STATISTICS RELATIVE TO LIVE STOCK, ETC. 


Mr. WARREN. Pursuant to the notice given yesterday, I 
should like to call up from the table Senate resolution 156. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming calls 
up a resolution, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. WARREN 
on the 22d instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor cause to be made by the Bureau of Census, and to present the 
same to the Senate, a statement compiled from the most recent census 
returns, showing the number and value of cattle, sheep, horses, and 
swine in the United States; the number and value exported; the num- 
ber and value Imported; the number of persons employed in the slaugh- 
tering of live stock and the preparation of meat products and the 
amount of wages paid them; the amount of guy collected from impòrts 
of liye stock for the most recent year for which such statistics have 
been collected. 

Also a statement of the statistics of hides and leather, tanned, cur- 
ried, and finished; the number and value of boots and shoes manu- 
factured in the United States; the number and value exported; the 
number and value imported ; the number of persons employed in the 
manufacture of leather products, including boots and shoes, and the 
amount of wages paid them; the amount of duty collected from im- 

ris of leather products, including boots and shoes, and the value of 

ides and leather admitted free of duty and the value of hides and 
leather admitted upon which duty is paid, and the amount of the same, 
for the most recent year for which statistics have been collected. p 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President ’ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. There is so much noise in the Chamber it was 
impossible to hear the Secretary reading. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will please be in order, 

Mr. HALE. I could not gather what is the scope of the reso- 
lution. It seemed to me as if it was a general provision for 
taking statistics which would be almost as broad as a new 
census. I do not know that that is so. I wish—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
resolution. : 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps I can give the Senator the informa- 
tion he wants, and he may not desire to have the resolution 
again read. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN., The resolution is one which I do not expect 
to secure the passage of at the present time. I wish to submit 
some remarks upon it, and then if the Senator has any objection 
to it it can go over or it can be referred to a committee. 

Mr. HALE. Then I will ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Census, 

Mr. WARREN. That will be perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. HALE. That is entirely satisfactory. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming will 


proceed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, Congress has had much to 
do, and the press of the country and the people much to say of 
late, about live stock and the products and manufactures there- 
from. 

The newspapers and public men of certain States have 
aggressively demanded free raw material ”—so called, errone- 


1906. 
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ously—such as free wool, free hides, free coal for manufactur- 
ing same, etc.; and the excitement in one State at one time 
reached a point where a candidate for governor was in wide 
difference through the publie press with the President of the 
United States as to sentiments entertained and expressed upon 
this subject. 
Still later, from the White House and by Executive direction 
has followed an inspection of certain features of the live-stock 
industry, the result of which has surprised the nation. 
Hence it is that I am moved to ask for still further light, that 
we may know the extent of the interests for which we are called 
upon to legislate. 


CURRENT INFORMATION WILL ASTONISH THE SENATE, 


The information called for by the resolution just presented 
will, I believe, astonish the Senate, as it will, when received, 
show statistics and details of magnitude almost beyond com- 
prehension. 

The Twelfth Census reports, covering a period of collection 
and compilation of over six years ago, indicated that the live- 
stock industry, even at that time, was the largest of all the in- 
dustries in the United States, and a statement of the industry 
as it exists to-day would show that it maintains its supremacy 
and is deserving of the most careful and important considera- 
tion by Congress and the American people. 

The Twelfth Census gave the results of its compilation of live 
stock for 1899, and the figures, although stupendous, did not, I 
believe, fully represent this mammoth industry for that year, 
and since that time, in the seven years following, increases in 
some of the lines have been phenomenal. 

In the United States, in 1899, the Bureau reported : 


Domestic animals, value, $2,981,722,945. 


Sales of live animals in 1899 for slaughter brought $722,- 
913,114. 

Animals slaughtered on farms brought $189,873,310. 

The number of persons engaged in the live-stock and inter- 
dependent industries at that time was: 


In agricuitural) pursuit 10, 381, 765 
Stock raisers; , TT. ee 169, 

BSI SCRA S cic oe a ee a ae ws tog E cna a tae 113, 193 
Meat packers: : = TTG 
eather ana tts: producti- . e 
Candle, soap, and tallow makers 4 , 02 


` A total of 11,240,131 persons, whose livelihood was dependent 
directly and indirectly on the live-stock industry, or 38 per cent 
of our entire working population. 


INCIDENTAL BRANCH OF LIVE-STOCK BUSINESS IS GREATEST OF OUR 
INDUSTRIES. 

The incidental branch of the live-stock industry, that of 
slaughtering and meat packing, not including retail butchering, 
ranks No. 1 in all of our industries in value of net products, the 
value in 1899 being $684,119,221. The present year it will reach 
$1,000,000,000. It ranked No. 17 in the number of wage-earners, 
this number being 69,441; No. 15 in rank in value of wages, the 
amount being $33,923,253; No. 10 in amount of capital em- 
ployed, this being $190,706,927. When the interdependent in- 
dustries connected with the live-stock industry are combined 
with it this industry takes first rank with all of the industries 
of the United States in value of products, amount of wages 
paid, and capital employed. 
And so, to adequately present to the Senate the importance of 
this industry and to bring us up to date, I ask the adoption of 
my resolution. 
Of all that has been spoken or written concerning our great 
industries, the least has been said of the largest. I doubt if 
one person in ten would be able to tell offhand what our great- 
est industry is and give even approximately its annual value. 
Some would say our iron and steel production, with its more 
than $1,000,000,000 worth of yearly output. Others would say 
our textile industry is the largest; and yet our woolen, cotton, 
silk, and linen goods combined do not equal our iron and steel 
products. Others would perhaps say our mineral products, 
which in 1904 amounted in value to 81, 289,000,000. Some might 
think our building industry the greatest. Some would no doubt 


I 
| 
252 
69, 976 
13, 
4, 020 


say our lumber and timber products, and others our flouring 
and grist mill products. Some might say our freight traffic or 
total railroad earnings of about $2,000,000,000. But they would 
all be wrong, for, as I have already indicated, the one branch 
of industry under consideration is greater than any of the 
others I have named, and it far exceeds any other single agri- 
cultural or manufacturing pursuit in which our people are 
engaged. 

Of course, I refer to the raising, slaughtering, and distribu- 
tion of animals and animal products. That it may be seen 
how this compares with other great industries, I present the 
following table of figures taken from the census of 1900: 

Value of products, census of 1900. 


eee e ee ee $316, 101, 758 
Clothing (men's) -=-~ 159, 339, 539 
Cotton goods — 339, 200, 320 
Flouring and grist mill. — 501,396, 304 
Foundry and machine shop — 644,990, 999 
e E eg a 596, 689. 284 


De r a as SE 555, 197, 275 
Printing and: puolishing gg — 347, 055, 050 
Woolen: and -woreted! ... a E 296, 990, 484 
Slaughtering and meat packing (not including retail 

Dee er Sean ba aaa re en 785, 562, 413 


In 1905 the census returns show the value of products of 
slaughtering and meat packing alone, and not including retail 
butchering, to have reached the enormous sum of $913,914,624. 
But in addition there were 113,193 butchers engaged in re- 
tail butchering to a greater or less extent, whose products would 
swell the above figures to at least $1,500,000,000, for it must be 
remembered that the great packers reship about 40 per cent of 
their live stock. Then there are about 6,000,000 farmers whose 
product, if each slaughtered only $100 a year on the average, 
would amount to $600,000,000, So that it is a very conservative 
and low estimate to say that the annual product of our animal 
industry exceeds $2,000,000,000 in value. 

This is many times the value of all the gold produced in the 
world in 1903, the last year we have full figures for. It is 
nearly as much as all the gold produced in the United States 
during the whole history. An industry of such magnitude and 
value is, I maintain, well worth developing, well worth pre- 
serving, well worth protecting. 


RELATION OF RAW MATERIAL TO FINISHED PRODUCT. 


Let me at this point call attention to the most significant fea- 
ture of this industry, namely, the value of the so-called raw 
material. The cost of material used in the iron and steel 
production of 1900 was $390,563,117; in the foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products, $286,357,107 ; in cotton goods, $176,551,527, 
and in other great industries the cost of material runs from less 
than one-half to about three-quarters of the value of the fin- 
ished product, while in the slaughtering and packing industry 
the cost of raw material in 1900 was $683,583,577, or about 
seven-eighths of the value of the final product. 

It is chiefly of this material that I shall speak to-day, and I 
propose, Mr. President, to confine myself for the most part, in 
the brief remarks I shall make, to one branch of the great in- 
dustry, namely, cattle and cattle raising. 

SHEEP AND WOOL. 

Much attention has been given in the past to our sheep and 
wool industry. It has been attacked by free-traders and de- 
fended by protectionists. We have tried free wool and seen 
our flocks disastrously shrink in number and value. 

Let me make but a single comparison. In 1893 our sheep 
numbered 47,273,553 and were worth $125,909,264. In 1897, 
after more than two years of free wool, our sheep numbered 
only 36,818,643 and were worth only $67,020,942, or but a little 
more than one-half their value of the four years previous. On 
January 1 of this year, under protection, in spite of the great 
demand for lamb and mutton, we had 50,631,619 sheep, and their 
value was $179,056,144, or nearly three times their worth under 
a free-wool tariff. These figures illustrate, Mr. President, what 
free trade and protection have done for one branch of our ani- 
mal industry. The lesson of free wool, so recently learned and 
so well learned, will, I believe, keep us from any danger of free 
wool again, for a generation at least, and I may dismiss the 
subject with the brief allusion I have made. Nor shall I con- 
cern myself with our hogs and hog product, important and 
enormous as it is, nor with our mutton output, great and fast 
growing as it is, but I will devote my few remarks to cattle 
products and by-products which are the objects of the latest 
free-trade attacks, as well as the cause of the great meat-in- 
spection upheaval now on. 

VALUE OF FORM ANIMALS UNDER FREE TRADE AND TARIFF. 


On January 1 of this year our farm animals were valued at 
$3,675,389,442, as compared with a valuation of $1,655,414,612 
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on January 1, 1897, the last year of the Gorman-Wilson tariff. | if they could import cattle from Mexico, Canada, and other 


Let me now give the figures for several years showing the num- 
ber and value of milch cows, oxen, and other cattle. They are 
taken from the Statistical Abstract, as follows: 


Oxen and other cattle. Milch cows. 


5 
i 
J 


849,024 | $500,625, 137 152, 138 
875,648 | 544,127,908 346, 397,900 
651,239 | 570,749,155 851, 378, 1 
964,196 | 547, 882, 204 857, 299, 785 
608,168 | 536,789, 747 358, 998, 661 
64,216 | 482,999,129 862, 601, 729 
085,409 | 508,928, 416 | 16,137,586 | 363, 955,545 
508,408 | 507,929,421 | 15,941,727 | 389,239, 993 
264,197 | 612,298,634 | 15,840,886 | 434,813,826 
904,225 | 637,931,185 | 15,990,115 | 474,233,925 
610,054 | 689,486,260 | 16,202,360 | 514,812,106 
2 500,213 906,644,008 | 16,833,657 | 505,008,077 
727,797 | 839,126,073 | 16,606,802 | 488,130, 424 
659,206 | 824,054,902 | 17,105,227 | 516,711,914 
629,498 | 712,178,134 | 17,419,817 | 508,811,489 
669,443 | 661,571,908 | 17,572,464 | 482,272, 208 
067,656 | 746,171,709 | 19,793,866 | 582,788, 592 


It will be seen that the cattle of January 1, 1897, numbered 
46,450,135, while on January 1 last they numbered 66,861,522, a 


on January 1, 1897, and $1,328,860,311 on January 1, 1906, a gain 
of 51 per cent. The average under the Wilson-Gorman tariff was 


about $860,000,000, while the average value under the Dingley 


tariff has been $1,237,000,000. 

Coming now, to the cattle slaughtered, I will give the number 
received at five western markets during 1895 under the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff, and 1905 under the Dingley tariff. 


Number of cattle received at markets named. 


A gain of 47 per cent. 

It is probable that this gain per cent was fully maintained 
at the many smaller markets throughout the country, and as 
the gain in value was much greater than the gain in number, the 
cattle raiser has been doubly benefited under our present tariff 
law. 

WE SHOULD NOT LOWER THE PRESENT TARIFF ON CATTLE. 

I wish now, Mr. President, to give the paragraph of our pres- 
ent tariff law affecting cattle. It is as follows, being paragraph 
218 of Schedule G: 

than 1 year old, $2 
—.— Kaen Nace than $i4 per head, $3.7 
than $14 per head, 274 per cent ad valorem. l 

Animals imported for breeding purposes and for exhibition 
are admitted free under certain conditions. 

All live-stock animals were dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem 
under the Wilson-Gorman tariff. Under the McKinley law of 
1890, cattle more than 1 year old were dutiable at $10 per head; 
1 year old or less, $2 per head. The present duty on cattle, Mr. 
President, is none too large for the protection of our farmers 
and cattle growers. The plea is made that the duty only bene- 
fits the so-called“ meat trust,” and enables the packers to con- 
trol the price of meat, which we know is greater than it was ten 
years ago. I do not propose to either condemn or defend the 
so-called“ meat trust.” I simply want to assert that the duty 
has nothing to do with the retail price of meat, save in so far 
as our tariff, in giving more employment and more wages to 
consumers, creates a demand for meat far in excess of previous 
years and far in excess of the demands of any other people. 
I have shown that the value of cattle has increased over 50 per 
cent since the Wilson-Gorman tariff. 

That is the price which the farmer and cattle grower re- 
ceived, and yet Dun’s index prices of all meats were only 8.426 
cents per pound of meat on January 1, 1906, as compared with 
8.359 cents per pound on January 1, 1895, a very insignificant 
increase. Moreover, Mr. President, meat in the United States, 
under protection, is less in price than in Great Britain under 
free trade. Beef, according to the prices furnished by the New 
York Produce Exchange, was 20 to 25 per cent higher during 
1905 than during 1895. But corn and hay and labor were more 
than 25 per cent higher. If the packers do control prices, and 


head; all other cattle, if 
per head; if valued at more 


countries duty free, then who would benefit? We would have 
to pay the same price for beef, and the packers would pocket 
the difference. They would then compel our farmers and cattle 
growers to meet the foreign price, depressing. the domestic in- 
dustry, reducing cattle prices, and then hold us at their mercy 
as regards prices for retail consumption. 

SOME EXPERIENCES UNDER WILSON-GORMAN ACT. 

In this connection I want to give you our experience under 
the Wilson-Gorman tariff. Under the tariff of 1890, known as 
the “ McKinley law,” the duty of $10 per head on cattle over a 
year old was practically prohibitive. With the repeal of that 
law and the reduction te 20 per cent ad valorem under the tariff 
of 1894 importations of cattle were resumed. Let me give you 
a few sentences from the testimony of Representatives Noonan, 
of Texas, before the Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, January 5, 1897: 


The present tariff has practically pisces horses, cattle, sheep, and goats on 
the free list, and it has resulted in great loss to the breeders of stock, 
many of whom have been bankrupted. Numerous ranches have been 
abandoned or have gone into decay, and millions of acres of good graz- 
ing lands are unused and the grass wasted because the business does 
not justify stockmen in oe animals for market at present rates. 
As a consequence all of their industries are languishing from the effects 
of Mexican competition. Nearly half a million of cattle have been 
imported from Mexico into the United States through Texas ports since 


S 3 — 9 of the McKinley law. The ranchmen of Texas are unable to 


th stock at the price paid for the Mexican cattle. Texas cattle 
Parr nig —— to rent or buy land upon which to graze their 
cattle, 


they are obliged to more than double the wages d in 
Mexico. Hence citizens of . almost a unit against 8 
tation of these Mexican cattle. cent of the cattlemen 


are a 
At least 95. 
in Texas are opposed to the present duty and are in favor of the res- 

rate. The tariff once restored—a specific 


toration of the McKinle: 
tariff and one suficient to protect their interests—the old abandoned 
ranches will at once be reoccupied and our people will remu- 
nerated for their expenditure and labor, and the prosperity they have 
yearned for will return. 

Plac hides on the free list in 1872 has caused pone complaints 
among stockmen. They claim it was akin to confiscation; that it was 
a forced loan to benefit leather makers. It diminishes the value of 
every head of neat cattle in the United States at least $1 per head with- 
out any benefit whatever to the consumers of leather. Texas stockmen 
felt most sensibly the damage to their Interests, as it affected the price 
of cattle raised by them for market. ‘Therefore they expect a restora- 
tion of the tariff on hides of at least 10 per cent. 

The California delegation submitted the following: 


Under the last year of the McKinley tariff only 3,098 cattle came 
into this country, while under the first year of Wilson bill there 
were 217,212 head of cattle brought into the United States. Call- 
fornia is largely engaged in the cattle business, and our information 
is that the iness is much injured the new tarif. Beef cattle 
bring on an average about $10 per less, and without any reduc- 
tion in price to the consumer. 

In our opinion, the importation of cattle from Mexico under the 
present tarif is destroying the cattle business in California. 

IMPORTED CATTLE UNDER TWO TARIFF LAWS. 

Representative Curtis, of Kansas, spoke of a trip through his 
State, saying: 

I took particular occasion e pen I went to refer to the large 
importation of Mexican cattle and to find the feeling in the neighbor- 
hood in reference to having the duty on cattle, and I found 
the sentiment was almost unanimous, and I never met but one man who 
sald he was benefited by the importation of these cattle. For four 
years under the McKinley law we only imported 19,000 head of cattle, 
and we have imported about 367.000 under the Gorman-Wilson law 
up to October, 1 ; and I want to say that the consumers of beef— 
not one of them has been benefited a penny by this large increase in 
the importation of Mexican cattle, but they have been fed poorer beef 
than ever before. If you restore the duty upon cattle, the cattle 
raisers of Kansas will take the responsibility of furnishing their. share 
of the cattle to supply the markets of this country. 


FARMERS AND CATTLEMEN WANT PROTECTION. 

I need not augment this testimony, Mr. President. Our farm- 
ers and cattle raisers want protection for their product, and 
we should be wronging every one of our agriculturists and those 
depending on them by lowering the present duty. The benefit 
is far reaching, as can be seen by the fact that of the 325,- 
000,000 bushels of corn produced in Nebraska in 1905, half of 
it was fed to cattle; the same ratio undoubtedly holding good 
for Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and other sections. 

The tariff on cattle protects and benefits nearly one-half of 
our people as producers or dependents, and it does not affect 
the price of meat to the consumer. As to the duty of 2 cents 
on meat, it, too, has little or no effect on the retail price. If 
it did have, the price of beef or pork or mutton would not 
be 2 cents per pound more than if no duty existed, while 
it is well known that the price of certain meats has advanced 
in recent years more than that amount. The price of meat 
will be governed by the price of cattle, and their price will be 
governed by the cost of feed and labor in raising, and in every 
case the farmer or cattle grower will benefit, as he should 
benefit. 

FINISHED PRODUCT OF OTHER INDUSTRIES PROTECTED, 

Let me now briefly explain why he should benefit and why 

this branch of his industry should be protected. In the first 
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place, the finished products of other great industries, of which 
his finished product is the raw material, has greater protection, 
larger duties, than his own. It is estimated that of 1,000 
pounds of live stock, 550 pounds become dressed beef, leaving 
450 pounds of nonedible material. This latter is converted 
into so-called “by-products,” the science of converting which 
has made such progress that there is to-day practically no waste 
whatever of this 450 pounds of nonedible material, but, instead, 
120 different products, all more or less valuable, are secured. 
So important and interesting is this phase of the subject, that 
I wish to quote the following from a recent article: 


Once the 450 ponura of nonedible material was largely thrown away, 
although the hide and tallow were utilized. ter, some of the waste 
products were used in the manufacture of glue. emi being the 
chief element in plant food, and this being abundant in the great mass 
of refuse matter originally thrown away as hopeless waste from all 
the packer's processes, a most Important economic advance was made in 
the step which turned this large volume of scrappage into fertilizer. 

It is good sense and for the best interest of the world that all mate- 
rial not needed to feed, clothe, and heal the world should be returned 
to the ground for food for plants, to grow more pan, to feed more 
Cottis; and to feed more people. That is the circle completed by the 

acker. 

R All the cunning of the chemist has been called into service to save, 
to make the most of every scrap of material in the land, and to dis- 
cover new ways in which some elements of waste may be diverted from 
uselessness to use. Hundreds of valuable products are now made and 
shipped all over the world from materials which under old methods 
had little or no value. Thousands of people are employed in manu- 
facturing these products. The technical schools are constantly being 
called upon for young men to aid in solving new problems in by-product 
utilization, New plants are being built requiring material, machinery, 
and labor in construction. Success in by-product utilization in the 
packing industry has directed the attention of other industries in this 
mportant element in industrial administration. 

All this directly affects the poops and has been of great benefit to 
them. The investigator in medicinal and other lines is constantly call- 
ing upon the packer for material to aid him in his work. In the phar- 
maceutical line much has been done of benefit, and many ills are hel 
by pharmaceutical preparations of animal origin. In the fertilizing 
line many sections are given over to growing products which could not 
be profitably grown without the use of fertilizers. The upland-cotton 
section of the South has been made by the use of fertilizer in the grow- 
ing of cotton. Sandy soils in sections climatically favorable have been 
developed into large truck-farming districts through the use of fer- 
tilizers, as the soil without fertilizers is practically sterile. 

The furniture of the country is glued with the packers’ 
deal of wool used in clothing is from the sheep slaughtered by the 
packers. One of the largest sources of curled hair is the switch from 
the tails of cattle. A large portion of the soap manufactured comes 
from the tallows and greases prepared by the packers. The colors in 
the summer prints worn by women are largely fixed by the use of 
albumen prepared by the packers, as is also the finish on many of the 
fine leathers. The horn comb, hairpins, and buttons are made from the 
horns of steers. The knife handle, the bone button, and many other 
articles are made from hard bone of cattle. 

Researches by scientists of the first class are employed every da 
by physicians, surgeons, dentists, and chemists throughout the world. 

ore than thirty recognized therapeutics agents of animal origin are 
produced in Armour & Co.'s baratai: Among them are the pepsin 
and pancreatin that physicians use in treating digestive disorders. 
There is a product of the thyroid glands that is employed in treatin 
cretinism or idiocy. Another is suprarenalin, used in the most deli- 
cate surgical operations to stop the flow of blood. To illustrate how 
closely the by-product feature of the business is gleaned, the suprarenal 
glands of more than 100,000 sheep are requir to produce pound 
of suprarenalin, and when produced this suprarenalin is worth more 
than $5,000 a pound. 

Certain by-products of the padang plants are used for hardening 
and for coloring steel. In fact, materials of animal origin, the result 
of by-product utilization, enter into the manufacture of almost every 
article extensively. 


lue, <A great 


BY-PRODUCTS ARE PROTECTED. é 

Most of these by-products are protected, and the farmer and 
cattle grower buy them back and consume them more largely 
than any other class of people. It is fair and equitable to 
them that they should have a compensating duty on their own 
products. I will endeavor to illustrate this fully in the case 
of the principal by-product of cattle—hides. 

SHALL HIDES BE FREE OR PAY A DUTY AS NOW? 

There was no duty on hides until 1842, when a tariff of 5 per 
cent was imposed. This duty remained until 1857, when it was 
reduced to 4 per cent. March 2, 1861, it was put again at 5 
per cent, and August 5, 1861, was increased to 10 per cent, where 
it remained until May, 1872, when hides were again put on the 
free list, where they remained until the present Dingley law, 
which went into operation July 24, 1897, when the following 
duty was imposed, it being paragraph 437: 

437, Hides of cattle, raw and uncured, whether dry, salted, or pie- 
kled, 15 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That upon all leather exported, 
made from imported hides, there shall be allowed a drawback equal to 
the amount of the duty paid on such hides, to be paid under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 

Let me at this point also give the paragraphs relating to the 
duty on leather and boots and shoes. They are as follows: 

438. Band or belting leather, sole leather, dressed upper, and all 
other leather, calfskins, tanned or tanned and dressed kangaroo, shee 
and goat skins (including lamb and kid mere dressed and finished, 
chamois, and other skins, and bookbinders’ calfskins, all the foregoing 
not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad valorem; skins 


for morocco, tanned, but unfinished, 10 per cent ad valorem; patent, 
japanned, varnished, or enameled leather weighing not over 10 pounds 
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r dozen hides, or skins, 30 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad va- 
orem; if weighing over 10 pounds and not over 25 pounds per dozen, 
30 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; if weighing over 25 
pounds per dozen, 20 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; 

lanoforte leather and pianoforte action leather, 35 per cent ad va- 
orem; leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished, 50 cents per gross 
pairs and 20 Fang cent ad valorem; boots and shoes made of leather, 
25 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That leather cut into shoe uppers 
or vamps or other forms, suitable for conversion into manufactured 
3 SONS be classified as manufactures of leather and pay duty 
7. N saddles, and saddlery, or pars of either, in sets or in 
parts, finished or unfinished, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

450. Manufactures of leather, finished or unfinished, * * + 
specifically provided for in this act, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

COMPENSATORY DUTY PROTECTS THE MANUFACTURER. 

Thus we see, Mr. President, that the present law provides for 
an equitable and compensating duty on both raw material and 
finished product. The consumer of the cattle product, hides and 
leather, has a protective duty on his product, boots and shoes, 
while the farmer and cattle grower who buys boots and shoes 
and other leather products have a protective duty on their 
product which furnishes the material. This is as it should be. 
The wool grower and manufacturer have compensating duties; 
the miner and iron and steel manufacturer have compensating 
duties, and so on through all our industries. All are protected; 
the farmer, the ranger, the forester, the miner, the fisherman, 
the manufacturer, and the employee all benefit from protection 
against the low-paid foreigner. Our present tariff is the most 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the Senator a question in 
that connection. He has spoken of the duty on boots and 
shoes. I wish to understand the Senator’s position correctly. 
Suppose the duty on boots and shoes were removed, would the 
cattle raisers, the farmers, who are interested in the duty ‘on 
hides, then consent to a removal of the duty on hides? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I am aware that is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. WARREN. The farmers and stockmen, in my opinion, 
are not seeking for a removal of the tariff on leather or on 
boots and shoes; they stand for that tariff, as well as for the 
tariff on hides. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Wyoming spoke of that as a 
compensating duty, which, of course, it is. 

Mr. WARREN. I maintain that, of course. 

Mr. LODGE. What I wanted to get at was whether the 
Senator felt that if one tariff was removed the other should 
also be removed? 

Mr. WARREN. I intend to come to that, Mr. President, but 
I will now answer the Senator from Massachusetts in a word 
by saying that I do not believe in removing either one. But 
if the tariff on hides is removed we must, as a matter of course, 
remove the tariff on leather and boots and shoes. This would 
be only simple justice. Our present tariff is the most just law 
ever in operation, and it is probably more perfect and equitable 
than any law that could be framed at present to take its place. 

To be sure all are not satisfied and never would be under any 
tariff. Some of the manufacturers of boots and shoes are par- 
ticularly insistent upon a repeal of the duty on hides. And yet 
they never were so busy or so prosperous as they have been 
under the operation of the present tariff. I wish to give the 
figures showing our exports of cattle, leather, and boots and 
shoes for the two years 1895 and 1905, the former under free 
trade, the latter under dutiable hides of cattle. 


Exports of cattle, boots, shoes, and leather. 


not 


| 1805. 
5 
831, 567, 
$30, 603,796 | $40,598, 048 
pairs.. 822, 412 5,315, 699 
EET E ONG RUONE.oc.05 codon diss leach seuss nacene value.. 15 O10, 228 057,897 
Total leather and manufactures ogg $15, 614, 407 „936, 745 


UNITED STATES EXPORT OF BOOTS AND SHOES INCREASED 500 PER CENT, 


It will be seen that our exports of cattle increased about 25 
per cent; our exports of all leathers and manufactures of about 
150 per cent, and our exports of boots and shoes over 500 per 
cent in number and 700 per cent in value. 

5 HOPKINS. Is that since the Dingley law went into 
effect 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; for the ten years from 1895 to 1905 the 
exports of boots and shoes increased over 500 per cent, includ- 
ing, of course, the nine years since the 15 per cent ad valorem 
tariff was imposed upon cattle hides. 
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MORE MARKETS OPEN. 


And the foreign field for markets for American-made boots and 


shoes is by no means exhausted, and in this connection I ask 
leave to insert a brief extract from a report made by Special 
Agent Harry R. Burrill, of the Bureau of Manufactures, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, on “ Shoes in China.” 


OPEN DOOR FOR AMERICAN ENTERPRISE, 
rt on foot wear in 


Chinese, the ade, 

are described in detail, and the opinion is expressed that the Chinese 
styles can be produced in the United States and sold in successful com- 
petition with the handmade product of the natives. The prospective 
value of the market can not be estimated with any ores of accuracy. 
It is estimated that the lower classes oe about $1.50 American 
money per capita per annum for shoes, while the ture of the 
upper e varies from $3 to $10 annum. With a population of 
400,000,000 it will be seen that China presents an inviting field for 
effort on the part of our manufacturers. — — of the shoes described 
by Special Agent Burrill are in possession of the Bureau of Manu- 
sactan and will be loaned to manufacturers in the order of applica- 
tion. r. Burrill’s report follows: 

“The expenditure for the native-made boots and shoes of China 
reaches enormous proportions annually, but as yet there has apparently 
been no systematic effort on the part of foreign manufacturers to enter 
the field. With so pet a demand for footwear, which, it is believed, 
could be produced by our improved machinery methods in the 
large quantities raima and at prices below those for the hand- 
made article in China, it would ap that American manufacturers 
might produce shoes of Chinese patterns and lay them down in the 
various ports of the Empire under conditions which would enable deal- 

there successfully to compete with the native goods. 

The market is expanding steadily because of the constantly increas- 
ing 8 power of the Chinese, and a careful investigation 7 
an expert would, it is confidently asserted by those in close touch wit 
the situation, disclose conditions and i which the manu- 
facturers of the United States should not ore. 


“ AN INVITING FIELD. 


“Chinese boots and shoes are made by the cheapest labor in the 
world; but it must be remembered that in the manufacture of the enor- 
mous quantity ag iy he no machinery: of any kind whatsoever is h 
The consequence that while there is a certain necessary uniformity 
observed in the cut and parsen, the work is slow, the workmanship 
poon and the quality of materials used unserviceable. It is cer- 

inly fair to assume that if the natives of China could be supplied with 
boots and shoes made in exact accord with the styles popular through- 
out the Empire, possessing the advantages of better material and work- 
manship, and er durability, consumers would welcome their 
introduction if the price were satisfactory. 

“A conservative estimate of the market for Chinese shoes worn by 
the common classes places the expenditure at $3 1 per capita 


a rear, while the amount expended by the better c va m 
$6 to $20 (Mexican) annually. This will afford an idea of the immen- 
sity of the demand, but it is obviously im 


ble, without a compre- 
, even to approximate the amount expended 


for foot wear. 
“ MATERIALS IN NATIVE SHOES. 


“The shoes worn by the natives are made with leather or cotton- 
cloth soles, above which is a . of rags or paper or feathers, with 
cotton cloth next to the foot. uppers are made of cotton sheetings 
or shirtings, Italians, sati or velvets, dyed either black or blue. 
Women are employed to sew ether the uppers, which are cut by the 
shoemaker. After that work has been completed the 
turned to the shoemaker, who attaches the sole, and the 
ready for distribution through the 
may be obtained at retail for $1.40 9 a pair; 

80 cen sh 


hensive expert investigation 
annually in China 


1.20 a ; cheap quali a pair; cool 50 cents a 
oy . bes 79 cents a pair. The . — shoes are 

se worn the so-called “ reformed ladies,” a class whose numbers 
are constan increasing, because of emancipation from the cruel 


custom of binding the fee These prices are subject to a reduction of 
10 per cent when shoes are purchased at wholesale. 


“BOOTS FOR WINTER WEAR. ` 


“In northern China shoes are also 8 in use during the 
warm weather, but with the advent of winter it is the practice of the 
Chinese to wear what may be called the“ boot.” This is also 
made of cotton sheetin; shirtings, gee velvets, or satins, dyed 
either black or blue. The leg of the boot, which extends about halfway to 
the knee, is sufficiently to hold the trousers. The boots have 
either a leather or a cotton-cloth sole, with a er of N rags, or 
feathers above and cotton cloth next to the foot. stick but in- 
expensive material is used as a lining to hold the leg of the boot in an 
upright position, and on the outside is the covering of velvet or cotton 
„Cloth, as the case may be. The retail prices of boots vary, accord- 
ing to the material used, but run from approximately $1.25 to $2.50 
(Mexican) a_ pair. Machinery could be utilized in cutting out the 
material for boots quite as easily as for shoes. 


“ PROSPECTIVE MARKET. 


“It seems capable of demonstration that an enormous market will 
eventually be sets ag for what may be termed “army boots.” These 
boots are cut on the same pattern as those for ordinary wear, but 
are made mostly of leather. The soles consist of two pieces of thin 
leather with a third piece in: at the heel to give a spring while 
walking. Above this is a layer of rags or paper, and cotton cloth is 

laced next to the foot. Smooth, well-tanned leather, p y 

orted, is used, and like all other footwear worn by the natives of 

China, these boots are hand made. ‘The retail price is $3.50 (Mexican) 
a pair, but a reduction is made when wholesale orders are placed. 

In the recent Ser menses near Tientsin it was estimated that 
thera were 60,000 Chinese troops in 


the field. 
the nucleus of a standing army which the Em 5 e 
tain tn the fu The size of this army it obviously impossible 
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even approximately to estimate, but it mag be safely assumed that it 
will be sufficiently large to make a caiculation as to the minimum num- 
ber of pairs of boots that will be required and the amount that will be 
expended therefor annually both interesting and instructiye to American 
manufacturers. 


“ADVANTAGE OF EARLY OCCUPATION, 


The importance of an immediate investigation of this market an 
2 can * be too 3 5 If gy Berto of the 
co pr rigor transpo: n, han: g, an ciden expenses 
conyinces him that boots and shoes, similar in all respects to those 
now used in China, could be laid down there at a price comparing 
favorably with that now paid, no time should be lost in introducing 
them. It may be set down as an incontrovertible fact that in the 

ming up of a market in China for new goods of whatever descrip- 
tion of foreign manufacture, the first “chop” or trade-mark in the 
field meeting the tastes, the requirements, the whims, the prejudices, 
and the purchasing power of the natives will become so firmly estab- 
lished and so popular that subsequent attempts to dislodge it by com- 
peting nations will be a long, tedious, and, m all probability, an 
unsuccessful task. 

“The feasibility of the introduction of American-made boots and 
shoes of Chinese Fora ete for Chinese wear was freely admitted by the 
business men of Empire, irrespective of nationality, and they found 
it difficult to comprehend why experts had not already made a more 
pepe investigation of the conditions, with a view to taking advan- 
tage of this enormous and constantly expanding market.“ 


UNITED STATES COMPARED WITH GREAT BRITAIN IN EXPORT OF SHOES. 


Surely, then, the provisions of the Dingley tariff have not 
retarded our export trade in cattle or the products of cattle 
or the manufactures from these products. Why, Mr. President, 
Great Britain has had free trade all these years and cheap 
labor, and yet, though twelve years ago she exported more than 
twelve times the boots and shoes we did, we have caught and 
passed her in this, as in about everything else. We have, under 
dutiable hides, become the leading exporters of boots and shoes, 
in spite of the fact that the average price per pair is $1.52, as 
against 95 cents for those exported from Great Britain, and 
about all of this difference goes to the American workman. 


A TENFOLD INCREASE. 


But the great increase in exports of leather, and particularly 
in boots and shoes, does not compare with the increase in out- 
put for domestic consumption. This is shown in the product 
of the manufactories of Massachusetts, where the increase of 
value of shoes made was $70,271,966 in 1905, as compared with 
1895 when the increase over 1885 was only $7,405,548. A ten- 
fold increase does not look as if the Massachusetts shoe markets 
were being injured by a small duty on a portion of their ma- 
terial. Dun’s Review of the last week in January said: 


notably in the foot-wear 
and from Boston for the month 
revious records, which is especially si cant 

t of the rapid growth of the industry in other 


BOOTS AND SHOES FROM PROTECTED HIDES MAKE MASSACHUSETTS RICH. 


No wonder that Governor Guild and the Boston papers can 
boast of the great prosperity of Boston and vicinity. Here is 
a recent extract from the Boston Globe: 


Boston is the center of the wealthiest and best purchasing com- 
munity in the country wi t any exception whatever. 

In the purchasing ability of the average person Boston is far ahead 
of all according to the national census. = 

Per capita wealth of the people of Boston, $1,042; New York, $1,337; 
Philadelphia, $1,127; Chicago, $1,016; St. Louis, 8918. 
One twentieth of the wealth of the United States is within 50 miles 


on. 

One-fifth of the savings of the people of the United States is in the 
Massachusetts savings and cooperative banks to the credit of Massa- 
chusetts depositors. 


GOVERNOR GUILD ON MASSACHUSETTS PROSPERITY. 


Governor Guild said in his annual address to the legislature 
of Massachusetts last January: 


Massachusetts, fourth from the foot in area, is seventh from the top 
in population, fourth from the top in the annual value of her manu- 
factures, and third from the top in the annual amount paid in wages. 
Measured by assessed valuation of the property in her borders, Massa- 
chusetts is 5 but two States. Fou from the foot in area, 
Massachusetts is third from the top in wealth. 

The annual value of the manufactured products of Massachusetts 
increased by but $175,173,033 between 1885 and 1895. It increased by 
2 between 1895 and 1905. The total value of goods made 

Massachusetts was 81.150.074, 860 in 1905. 

On October 31 the total amount on deposit in our savings banks was, 
in 1885, $274,998,412; in 1895, $43 9,861, and in 1905, $662,808,- 
812. The increase in the last decade was ter by over $58,000,000 
than in the decade that precedes ite. 5 1178.08. deposit for 


of 


each person of population was 1895, 75.69, and in 1905, 
$220.67. The gain in deposits per capita in the last d e was greater 
by nearly one-third than the gain in the preceding decade. 


We do not envy Massachusetts her great prosperity. We all 
rejoice in it, but we do not propose to have her gain still greater 
prosperity at the expense of her western customers. Not that 
I think her 75,000 leather and shoe workers would get any more 
wages if we had free hides; not a cent; nor would we have 
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cheaper shoes. Neither higher wages nor cheaper shoes are 
promised by the manufacturers, but they would like to put the 
amount of the duty in their own pockets. It amounts to at 
most only from about 2 to 4 cents on a pair of shoes, but it 
amounts to nothing at all except to the limited extent to which 
foreign hides are used in shoes for domestic trade. 


A CHALLENGE, 


I boldly challenge anyone to show to the public any date or 
time when the retail prices of boots and shoes changed even 
one penny because of free hides or tariff on hides. Prices to 
the consumer—the wearer—have never changed an iota on 
account of this infinitesimal difference in cost of manufacturing. 


NOBODY ASKS REPEAL OF TARIFF ON SHOES, 


Again, I say that the farmers and cattle growers who buy 
millions of protected shoes will not consent to a repeal of the 
duty on shoes, and this they do not ask. 

It seems that a few manufacturers pretend to be willing to 
have the duty on boots and shoes abolished. I do not say they 
are insincere in this proposition, but I do say they are safe in 
making it, for the duty on boots and shoes will neither be 
abolished nor reduced, and they know it. 

And right here, Mr. President, I want to quote a petition of 
the Massachusetts Board of Trade, inspired, no doubt, by the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Shoe Wholesalers’ Association. It is as follows: 

“Whereas the revenue bill of July 24, 1897, created a tax of 15 per 
cent ad valorem on imported hides ; and 

Whereas after more than seven years’ experience it appears that the 
operation of said tax is of no ral raven 1 nee on the 5 
works a specific and decided injury to a industry, and t 
large number of manufacturers, merchants, 2 8 — are 5 
affected by the operation of this tax; and 

Whereas it does not appear that any considerable body of persons of 
any class are benefited thereby, but, on the other hand, that the removal 
of the present tax thereon would not be effective in 3 a reduc- 
tion In the cost to consumers of all shoes made from thers, especially 
on beavy staple shoes worn by farmers and laborers: 

Therefore we, the Massachusetts Board of Trade, respectfully petition 
and pray that your honorable bodies will take such action at the pres- 
ent session of Congress as will bring about the repeal of said tax of 15 
per cent ad valorem on hides imported into this country. 


HIDES WORTH ABSOLUTELY NOTHING ON RANGE. 


Mr. President, those statements are misleading, if not false. 
I think it will be found on examination that the farmers and 
ranchmen who have cattle to sell make up a very “ considerable 
body of persons.” And, furthermore, it has been of vital benefit 
to them—the tariff on hides. To illustrate: With free hides, 
during the three or four awful years—the result of the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff on general business—cattle hides on the ranges of 
Western States, such as Wyoming, were not worth the taking off. 
In killing beef the hides had necessarily to come off, but even 
then they were thrown aside and never shipped, because the rail- 
road freight charges alone amounted to more than the hides 
would fetch in market, and so they were thrown aside by the 
thousands and rotted where thrown; whereas now, in these same 
States, with railroad charges equally as high, each hide brings 
several dollars and adds just that much to the worth of every 
head of cattle. 

DUTY ON HIDES A GENERAL BENEFIT. 


The duty on hides has been of general benefit and of injury to 
no one. Neither manufacturers, merchants, nor workingmen 
have been affected adversely by the operation of the duty; on 
the contrary, all have been benefited through increased employ- 
ment, increased wages, and increased sales, while the cattle 
grower has certainly benefited by a larger sale of his product 
at profitable prices. I do not deny that the duty increased the 
price of hides somewhat, but the increased value is of slight 
moment in the cost of each pair of shoes, but is of much con- 
cern as to each cattle hide. The demand for leather has in- 
creased the price the world over, but the increased value, while 
of benefit to the producer—that is, the cattle grower—has not 
made shoes any dearer. A greatly increased demand, coupled 
with competition among manufacturers to produce a pair of 
shoes at the lowest possible price, and to produce the best pos- 
sible shoe at the price, has resulted in an enormous increase in 
the output of shoes. The greater the output, the lower the cost 
of production. No one will deny that it costs far less per pair 
to turn out 100,000,000 pairs of shoes than 50,000,000 pairs. 


FOREIGN CHEAP LABOR WOULD INJURE Us. 


But suppose we had free hides and free shoes, and what 
would be the result? We should soon have millions of pairs of 
cheap shoes dumped on our market. The material being the 
same, the foreign manufacturer with his low-priced labor—a 
labor costing one-half or one-third of ours—could close our fac- 


tories or else compel our laborers to work for starvation wages. 
That would be the alternative, Mr. President. The purchasing 
power of the 200,000 persons now making shoes would be cut in 
half or disappear altogether, and so much of our home market 
would be lost to the farmer and other manufacturers. We have 
had just such experiences, and it is far from guesswork. But Ido 
not apprehend any reduction in the duty on boots and shoes. 
The shoe manufacturers and workmen of Massachusetts and 
other States will continue to prosper, and I appeal to them to 
cease their agitation against the prosperity of 6,000,000 growers 
of cattle whose market is more stable, more secure, more profita- 
ble, because of the equitable and compensating duty on their 
product. The hide is a valuable part of the animal. 

It is useless to assert that the duty is not a benefit to the 
grower of cattle. You may call it a by-product if you will, but 
it is also a by-product of the foreign cattle grower, and free im- 
portation means a depression of the home market. Our cattle 
growers do not ask for an extortionate price for their product, 
but they do ask for a profitable price and for such protection as 
will enable them to pay the prevailing high prices for feed and 
labor and get an adequate return for their investment and work. 


LEATHER-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY GROWING. 


The following comparative summary of the years 1905 and 
1900 of the statistics of leather manufacturers, compiled by the 
Census Bureau, does not show any retrogression in the leather- 
manufacturing industry: 


PRELIMINARY SUMMARY. 
[Bureau of the Census, May 5, 1906.] 


The Director of the Census announced to-day the result of the gg 
lation of the statistics of leather, tanned, e ed, and finished, for th 
calendar year 1904, forming a part of the census of manufactures of 
1905, taken in conformity with the act of Congress of March 6, 1902. 
The figures indicate that there has been a substantial increase In the 


leather industry in the United States, as compared irs the statistics 
of 1900, which covered the fiscal year ending May 31 


Comparative figures for 1905 and 1900 are shown in the fol- 
lowing summary : 


1,049 806 4 19. 7 
$242, 584) 214 421 39.4 
x 8,251 2, 442 $3.1 
$4,451,908 | $3,158, 842 40.9 
57,240 52,109 9.8 
2 $22,501,091 19.7 
496,501 | $7,023,416 77.9 
91,179, 198 Oot 23.3 
firr as 2284.8 21.2 
5. 369, 835 7,471,514 28.8 
$6,021,438 | “$3, 982) 521 51.2 
17,581,613 | 15,898, 862 11.0 
12,481,221 | 8.944.454 3.5 
50,665,608 | 48,046, 897 5.5 
27,492,359 | 24, 507, 642 12.2 
3,645, 881 2,371,488 58.7 
$252, 620,988 | $204, 038, 127 23.8 


€ Decrease. 
A VIVID CONTEAST. 


In vivid contrast with the prosperity which prevails in this 
industry in the United States is the depression in other coun- 
tries. As an instance, I present a copy of the Daily Consular 
and Trade Report for Saturday, June 23, 1906, which contains 
the following: 


LEATHER TRADE DEPRESSION—MANY GERMAN ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
FINANCIAL STRAITS. 


Consul W. Hamm, of 8 furnishes the following luterestin — 
account of the Garon in the German leather trades. It was print 
in an English paper from a — D correspondent, and says, in part: 
“For a series of years the German leather industry has been experi- 
encing a trying time. Complaints of unremunerative business are now 
more general than ever. During the last three years the reports and 
balance sheets of most of the leather companies have disclosed a serlous 
reduction of a while many weaker concerns, unable to stand the 
strain, Bere — Last year’s financial 1 told a 
depressing ‘or example, a number of companies, with one. fourtb 
to A BRIE fe ioa dollars capital, showed eficits of $10,000 to 
$337,000. Three leather works went into liquidation, four made ar- 
rangements with their creditors, two redu their capital, one lost 
the whole spare e aphal and aimons of its works, while another at 
Berlin was ed to raise e new preference capital in 
order to liquidate 1 its bank overdraft. 
dividend for nine years, and so on. Fi 


“REASONS FOR TRADE DIFFICULTIES, 


ihe oe gly Snel gota Hy igo In the reports of the companies 
The most general is the high price of hides and skins and 


A Mainz concern has not paid a 


| | 
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the inability of leather manufacturers to obtain for the finished product 
prices commensurate with the advance in the cost of raw material. 
Through the high price of calf skins,’ says one company, ‘there was 
hardly any profit, especially on black leathers,’ while another reports 
that its losses are due to ‘high prices of skins.’ In 1902 this latter 
firm made a loss of $11,210, in 1903 one of over $75,000, and in 1904 
of $2,240, in consequence of which it was compelled in 1905 to cancel 
per of its capital. A Dresden concern reports that ‘from America, 
ngland, Japan, etc., practically no hides are coming to the German 
market.’ To remedy or alleviate some of the effects of this shortage 
in the supply of hides and skins an attempt has been made to form a 
cartel representing four-fifths of the German tanning works, but it 
proved futile owing to the conflict of interests between the great com- 
panies and the weaker concerns.” 


AN INDEPENDENT-DEMOCRATIC OPINION. 


On this question of free hides, I would call attention to two 
recent editorials in the Washington Post, an independent news- 
paper with general Democratie proclivities. One of these, 
headed “ Wants free trade in what she would buy and protection 
in what she would sell,” is as follows: 


The committee on Federal relations of the Massachusetts legislature 
is anxious for somebody to tinker with the tariff and bring about a mild 
sort of tariff reform. ‘The persistent agitation of this subject in Massa- 
chusetts serves to vindicate the late General Hancock, who considered 
the tariff a local question, and for that everybody laughed at him. 
Massachusetts longs for free raw materials, but will not surrender pro- 
tection for finished products. Thus she would have Ohio, Texas, 
Wyoming, and Montana furnish her looms with free wool, and she 
would furnish those States protected woolens. At least that was what 
Massachusetts was after when the Hon. Roger Q. Mills invaded, over- 
ran, occupied, and subjugated the enemies’ country” in 1890, when 
Massachusetts sent a small majority of free traders to Congress, and 
New England, en gros, sent a large majority of that faith to speak for 
her in the national councils. 

And it was in response to Democratic majorities in New England that 
Mr. Springer brought his popgun tariff bills potting such “raw ma- 
terials ” as wool, hides, coal, and iron ore on the free list. No doubt it 
would be a great thing for New England if the standpatters would on 
resurrect the popgun bills, enact them into law, and then cease tari 
tinkering foreyer. But the standpatters do not intend to do any such 
thing. hey say that Ohio and Texas are as much entitled to free 
woolens as Massachusetts is to free wool, and there is force in it, as 
there is in the declaration that comes from Iowa and Kansas that free 
hides mean free shoes. It is true that the beef trust reaps nearly all 
the protection that is given to hides; but certain Republican statesmen 
have so persistently asseverated that it is for the benefit of the farmer 
and rancher that all Iowa, Kansas, Texas, and the entire agricultural 
world of the great West and Southwest are convinced that they make 
money by the tariff on hides; and Massachusetts may as well make up 
her mind that as long as there is a duty on shoes there will be a duty 
on hides. Massachusetts can not eat her cake and have it. No other 
community has profited by the operation of the protective principle 
than she, and the now dominant West is not going to permit Massachu- 
setts to eat all the sunny side of the peach and leave the shady side 
for the Mississippi Valley. What a harvest it would be for Massachu- 
setts—free trade in what she would Bay and protection for what she 
would sell! ‘That is not the square deal. Nor is it a square deal for 
Massachusetts to have free t with which to cure her fish, while 
Kansas must put up with protected salt with which to save her bacon; 
but that is what is going on. 


Another editorial article from the Washington Post, headed 
“Taxed or free hides,” reads: 


Massachusetts will be in a process of eruption until she gets a free- 
trade market in which to buy and retains a protected market in which 
to sell. That is what Massachusetts is clamoring for, and that is 
what Massachusetts is not going to get. Her business is to turn raw 
materials into finished products, and she demands free raw materials 
and protection for her finished goods. It looks as though there is a 
streak of yellow up there somewhere. 

The great grievance is hides. Let us examine the figures on hides. 
According to the latest publication on the 1 eg we imported, the 
fiscal year 1904, hides amounting to 186,365,478 pounds, valued at 
$41,885,577, on which no duty was levied—they were free. In addi- 
tion, there were imported that year 131,705,012 pounds of hides, valued 
at $15,116,392, on which duties were paid to the amount of $2,417,458, 
or a beggarly 15 pe cent. 

That is what the tariff on hides costs Massachusetts for revenues 


Boots and 


Then, what is Massachusetts kicking about? She has by far the 
best of the bargain. The protection accorded her is two or t 
times the revenues exacted of her. Old England has been arded as 
considerable of a hog in commercial matters since Edward III hanged 
those of his subjects he caught exporting raw materials. That was 
centuries ago and long before Christopher Columbus was born; but the 
England of the present and the past threescore years has been content 
to forego protection, or even revenue duties, on finished products in 
consideration of free raw materials. 

Massachusetts might as well understand that she is not going to get 
the sunny side of all the aches. Before she gets free hides New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, West aging. Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska 
must consent. According to octor Knott, a certain dog that Lige 


Pinkston passed judgment on was guilty of “barking up a tree there 
was nothing in.” 
That is what Massachusetts is doin 
oesn't believe 
aneuil Hall. 
for. 


in the hide line, and if she 
4 let her make an sopo tment for Leslie M. Shaw in 
e will mighty quick tell her what the tariff on hides 


From the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1905 
I present the following: 


IMPORTS, HIDES, DUTIABLE. 


607,534 | 7,667,342 
965,785 | 9,877, 771 
070,795 | 16,539, 807 
989,617 | 12,905,567 
457,680 | 15,054,400 
840,308 | 16,942, 982 
024,752 | 17,045, 504 
898,984 | 22,868,797 


IMPORTS OF FREE HIDES INCREASE MUCH—IMPORTS OF DUTIABLE HIDES 
INCREASE BUT LITTLE, 


From this table it will be seen that the decision of the board 
of appraisers to the effect that hides must weigh more than 
12 pounds fiint dry has had a peculiar effect, namely, that be- 
ginning with 1898 the importation of free hides, amounting to 
less than $8,000,000 in value, has increased in 1905 to $22,869,- 
000. It will also be noted that the importation of dutiable hides 
paying 15 per cent ad valorem has increased but little. On the 
basis of the importation for 1905, the total amount of duties col- 
lected on hides amounted to only $2,242,444, and this does not 
include the rebates paid to manufacturers using foreign hides, 
It should be remembered that only hides of cattle bear a duty 
and that a hide is not a hide unless it weighs more than 12 
pounds flint dry. 

THE SHOE MANUFACTURER GETS HIS REBATE. 

Why, Mr. President, we are importing 40,000,000 hides a year 
free of duty, and only a small portion of the shoe manufacturers’ 
material is “taxed,” as he chooses to term it. This fact makes 
his demand for free cattle hides the more selfish and unjust, 
and I do not believe his contention will be sustained by the 
people when they understand fully how well the manufacturer 
is protected and how freely he may import his material, for it 
must be constantly borne in mind that the duty on imported 
hides entering into shoes for export is wholly rebated and can 
not be the least burden for this trade. 

THE FARMER THE GREAT CONSUMER OF LEATHER. 

Then, too, there are other things besides boots and shoes to be 
considered. The farmers are the largest purchasers of leather 
products—of saddles and harness, trunks, purses, bags, ete. 
Our total leather product was valued at over $200,000,000 in 
1900, and the total value of hides was far in excess of 
$100,000,000. 

It does not take long to make a pair of shoes or a harness or 
a saddle or any finished leather product. It takes three years 
to raise and market a steer. Three ycars of time and attention 
and labor added to cost of feeding. Should not the grower then 
haye some protection? Cattle growers abroad do not utilize the 
by-products as we do. Foreign shipments are large from no- 
madie countries, and many place an export duty on hides, which 
duty we must pay. Had we not better pay it to our own pro- 
ducers and give them the encouragement and protection they so 
well deserve? 

The development of the industry which uses as its raw mate- 
rial our farm animals has been so phenomenal during the past 
half century that it is to me incomprehensible that anyone would 
want to check it in the least. During the fifty years from 1850 
to 1900 the price paid for the material used in the industry I 
have considered increased from $9,450,000 to $683,580,000, a 
seventy-five fold increase. 

THE FARMER IS PROTECTED LESS THAN OTHERS. 

In considering this question of free hides from the standpoint 
of protectionism—and that, I frankly confess, is my standpoint— 
it is essential to inquire, first, is the present reasonable duty on 
hides of benefit to the stock grower? Second, do the farmers 
of the United States derive the benefit from the retention of 
that duty? Both of these questions must be answered in the 
affirmative. It has already been shown that the value to the 
farmer of every beef hide he produces is increased by the tariff. 
It must then appear that this duty is valuable to the farmer 


(and would be reluctantly relinquished by the farmer, 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am attracted by the remark the Senator 
has just made that the duty on hides benefits the farmer, the 
cattle raiser. I contended for a good many years that that was 
true, but there are people in my section of the country who in- 
sist that the duty goes absolutely to the beef packers and to 
those who handle the cattle after they have left the ranges and 
the farms. If I understand the Senator correctly, speaking with 
expert knowledge, he says that the farmer does benefit because 
of that protection? 

Mr. WARREN. The stock raisers and farmers do benefit 
very directly by the duty on hides. I will call attention to one 
condition I know of which will answer that question. For a 
few years preceding the time when the duty was put upon hides 
cattle raisers in certain States in the interior, like, for instance, 
the State of Wyoming, could not get enough for cattle hides to 
pay the shipping expenses alone from the ranches to market, 
and business concerns in which I happened to have.some in- 
terest at the time never shipped a hide for many, many months. 
The hides from cattle killed for home consumption were taken 
off and thrown away, because the freight to market amounted 
to more than the total sum we would receive for the hides, In 
fact, the junk piles around the ranches, and even the prairies, 
were strewn for a long season with these valueless hides. 

Since that time the price of hides to the farmer has ranged 
all the way, net, from, perhaps, $1 to $8 apiece. I do not say 
that the entire increase is due to the duty. Some part of it is 
no doubt due to changes in business. But I do say when we had 
no duty hides in our country for a good space of time were 
worth absolutely nothing, and ever since the imposition of the 
tariff on hides they have been a valuable and quick asset. 


PERMANENCY OF TARIFF RESTS WITH THE FARMER, 


The permanency of protection as a national policy rests 
largely with the American farmer. When he arrives at the 
conviction that protection is being withheld from him in order 
that the profits of manufacturers may be swelled, then the end 
of protection will swiftly come. 

Mr. President, our tariff laws when framed by protectionists 
have never been made to favor one State, one section of the 
country, or one industry. They never will be. We are all so 
interdependent that an injury to one industry or to one part 
of the country is an injury to all, and a benefit to one is a bene- 
fit to all. Under a universal protective tariff our freight cars 
are loaded going both ways—from East to West, from West 
to East; from North to South, from South to North. The 
farmer is prosperous, as is the manufacturer, and employee 
of both. A protective tariff is a compensating tariff and always 
must be, else it would not give protection at all, and unless it 
is given to all, it is given fully to none. Protection can not be 
sectional and selfish. It must be general and adequate. Such 
protection is now in force under the operation of the present 
law. It is the most perfect law we have known. We shall, as 
a matter of course, have to revise it some time, but not to-day. 
We are too busy, too well employed, too well paid for our 
labor, too prosperous to think seriously of tariff revision in the 
year of our Lord 1906. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will refer the resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Wyoming to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. WARREN. It has been suggested that it should go to 
the Committee on the Census, and that is agreeable to me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so referred. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 19754. An act to provide for the distribution of public 
documents to the library of the Philippine government at Manila, 
P. I., was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

H. R. 19755. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to loan temporarily to the Philippine government a vessel of the 
United States Navy for use in connection with nautical schools 
of the Philippine Islands was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 20173. An act to authorize Henry T. Henderson and his 
associates to divert the waters of Little River from the lands 
of the United States for use of electric-light and power plant 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 20175. An act to authorize the Missouri Central Rail- 


road Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Missouri River near the city of St. Charles, in the State of 
Missouri; and - 

H. R. 20290. An act to amend the river and harbor act of 
March 3, 1905. 


LICENSED OFFICERS OF VESSELS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the amendments of the House 
to Senate bill 6355 may be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6355), 
concerning licensed officers of vessels, which were, on page 1, 
line 9, to strike out “and chief mates,” and on the same page, 
in Hon 13, after the word “ engineer,” to insert “in charge of a 
watch,” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments made by the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JAMES N. ROBINSON AND SALLIE B. M’COMB. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10610) for the relief of James N. 
Robinson and Sallie B. McComb, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, the Chair to appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. FULTON, Mr. 
HEMENWAY, and Mr. MARTIN. 


BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 15442) to establish a Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform 
ne for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United 
States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
indicated by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to hear the bill read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
penato, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- - 

on. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question or 
two for my own information. I understand from the first 
section of the bill that all aliens will have to be registered in 
this new bureau. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That is true, Mr. President. As they 
leave the ship a record is to be made of the personal descrip- 
tion of the aliens and a certificate is given them, and a copy 
of that is sent to the Department. 

Mr. MALLORY. That is, without reference to whether they 
expect to remain here or not, I understand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That is to be done in eyery case. 


X Mr. MALLORY. Now, on another point, I should like to 


inquire of the Senator why it is that Porto Rico and the Philip- 

pine Islands are not included in the proyision regarding the 

jurisdiction of the courts in those islands, giving them, as is 

the case in some of our Territories, the power to naturalize 

aliens? Why is it that the United States court in Porto Rico, 

15 instance, is not authorized to naturalize an alien in Porto 
co? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am informed that in the House this 
subject was studied very carefully and that that omission was 
made because they were not entirely clear in regard to the 
status of the inhabitants of those districts, under the decisions 
of the courts. I understand that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PREIE] has some amendments which he proposes to offer to 
the i 

Mr. FORAKER. I offer an amendment to the bill, to be at- 
tached to it as an additional section, which has special refer- 
ence to Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. It is a pro- 
vision that passed the Senate by a unanimous vote—that is, 
it passed without any opposition, it is perhaps more proper to 
state—in the Fifty-eighth Congress. I send it to the desk and 
ask that it may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
ot at will read the amendment proposed by the Senator 

rom 0. 
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The SECRETARY. 


Insert the following as a new section: 


That all the applicable provisions of the naturalization laws of the 
United States shall apply to and be held to authorize the admission 
to citizenship of all persons not citizens who owe permanent allegiance 
to the United States, and who may become residents of any State or 
organized Territory of the United States, with the 1 modifica- 
tions: The applicant shall not be required to renounce allegiance to 
any foreign sovereignty; he shall make his declaration of intention to 
become a citizen of the United States at least one yar prior to his 
admission; and residence within the goradenn of the United States, 
owing such permanent allegiance, shall be regarded as residence within 
the United States within the meaning of the five years’ residence 
clause of the existing law. 


Mr. MALLORY. If it is the purpose of the Senator from 
Ohio to enable the residents of Porto Rico and the Philippines 
to be made citizens of the United States, the object will not be 
accomplished by that amendment. I do not know that that is 
the purpose. 

Mr. FORAKER, It is not, unless they come to the United 
States and become citizens of the United States. 

Mr. MALLORY. Unless they come to the United States? 

Mr. FORAKER. There is another bill pending before the 
Senate which does provide that the citizens of Porto Rico shall 
be citizens of the United States, but that bill, although favor- 
ably reported from the committee, is on the Calendar and has 
not been considered by the Senate, and it would be impossible, 
I am sure, to get favorable action upon it at this session. 

In view of that fact I offer this amendment, which simply pro- 
vides that when a Porto Rican comes to the United States he 
may stand equally as fayorably before the naturalization laws 
of the United States as the Spaniard or any other alien, and 
may become a citizen of the United States. The thing that 
stands in his way now is that he has no allegiance to any for- 
eign potentate or power to renounce, and this simply opens to 
him a way to become a citizen if he comes here. ‘ 

Now, answering the Senator’s further suggestion, I thought 
of offering an amendment to insert the words, after “Alaska,” 
at the bottom of page 2 of the last line, and for Porto Rico,” 
so that anyone in the island of Porto Rico who wanted to be- 
come a citizen of the United States who is an alien who would 
comply with the naturalization laws could do so there. But I 
imagine that would give rise to discussion, and I concluded not 
to do it for that reason. x 

Mr. MALLORY. It strikes me, if the Senator will permit me, 
that that is a very proper amendment and in line with his pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, the people of Porto Rico have no status 
at all. They are not citizens of anything except Porto Rico, 
and Porto Rico represents nothing. They can not become citi- 
zens of the United States. 

It seems to me very proper that we should vest our Porto 
Rican court with jurisdiction to naturalize foreigners. The 
court in Porto Rico—I believe there is only one—is a court of 
equal dignity, and there is no risk to be run of any fraud or 
any impropriety, and it is just as well to allow that court to 
naturalize Porto Ricans and foreigners also. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours 
of service of employees thereon. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will allow 
the unfinished business to be laid aside for a few minutes. I 
think this naturalization bill will pass in a very few moments. 
It is a measure of great importance; it has been most carefully 
studied in both Houses; and I think it would be a great mis- 
fortune if we could not dispose of it at this time. I ask that 
the unfinished business be laid aside for ten minutes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
asks that the unfinished business may be laid aside for ten 
minutes. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MALLORY. I hope the Senator from Ohio will offer 
that amendment and also make it applicable to the courts of 
the Philippine Islands. The people are in the same miserable 
condition there. 

Mr. FORAKER. I am sure that would give rise to debate. 
I am not only sure of it, but I am assured of it. 

Mr. SPOONER. It will. 

Mr. FORAKER. In view of that fact, and in view of the 
fact that the question of making the citizens of Porto Rico 
citizens of the United States will necessarily come before the 
Senate when the other bill is brought up for consideration, I 
would rather not precipitate that question now. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator propose to bring up that 


bill at this session? 
Mr. FORAKER. No, sir; not at this session. I stated a 


moment ago that I know it would be useless to do so at this 
session, but at the next session I shall insist—unless, perhaps, I 
find it useless to do so—upon the consideration of the question 
whether or not we shall give them the status as citizens of the 
United States. Meanwhile this would remedy the difficulty as 
to all Porto Ricans who come to reside in the United States, 
and put them on as good a plane, and no better, than aliens are 
on. I think we ought to do that. This will go through with- 
out any objection, and it will be very helpful. I would rather 
not press the other at this time. 

Mr. MALLORY. I shall offer the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Ohio, that the court of Porto Rico be per- 
mitted to have jurisdiction. I will not go so far as to include 
the courts of the Philippine Islands. y} 

Mr. FORAKER. Then will the Senator offer that after the 
pending amendment has been acted upon? 

Mr. MALLORY. I will wait. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to ask the Senator from Vermont 
a question. I did not, perhaps, listen as attentively to the bill 
when it was read as I ought to have done, but in response to a 
question propounded by the Senator from Florida I Mr. MAL- 
Lory] I understood the Senator from Vermont to say that all 
aliens entering the United States would be required to regis- 
ter, or their names would be placed in a book and a certificate 
would be sent to the Department at Washington. Am I correct? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does that apply to tourists? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Only to immigrants. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Simply immigrants? r 
Š Mr. DILLINGHAM. Simply alien immigrants who come 

ere. 

Mr. LODGE. Upon their arrival in this country. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to ask a question of the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill. 

Mr. FORAKER. I should like to have the amendment I 
offered disposed of before anything else is taken up. : 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. There is a committee amendment 
which would come first in order. 

Mr. LODGE. The committee amendment is withdrawn. 
Prete: VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment is with- 

wn. z 

Mr. FORAKER. I understand the Senator from Vermont, 
who has the bill in charge, to say that he is willing to accept the 
amendment I offer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to ask the Senator from Ver- 
mont in reference to the provision on page 5, regarding the 
petition to be filed. The alien is required to state, among other 
things, that he is not “ a polygamist or believer in polygamy.” I 
wish to ask the Senator whether it was the intention by that to 
provide that a person who entertains a mere belief in polygamy 
may be excluded from naturalization, or whether it was in- 
tended to apply to one who is violating the law and who be- 
lieves in the practice of polygamy as distinguished from the 
mere abstract belief? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not know what was in the mind of 
the House when they passed the bill. My own thought is that 
which is expressed in the immigration bill, that it means a 
believer in the practice of polygamy. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think that provision should be in the 
bill, but I think in its present form it is going too far. I there- 
fore move to amend the bill on page 5, line 12, by inserting after 
the words “ believer in” the words “ the practice of;” so as to 
read: “a polygamist or believer in the practice of polygamy.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The amendment is accepted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 5, line 12, before the word “ polyg- 
amy,“ insert the words “the practice of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

. Mr. SUTHERLAND. The same amendment should be made 
on page 23, line 10, after the word “ in.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 23, line 10, before the word “ polyg- 
amy,” insert “ the practice of;” so as to read: “nor a believer 
in the practice of polygamy.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. On page 24, line 21, after the word 
“in,” I move the same amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 24, line 21, before the word“ polyg- 
amy,“ insert the words “the practice of;” so as to read: “nor 
a believer in the practice of polygamy.” 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY. I offer an amendment at the bottom of page 
2, in the last line. I move to strike out the word “and” before 
“Alaska,” and to insert the words “and Porto Rico” after 
“Alaska;” so as to read: Hawaii, Alaska, and Porto Rico.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 25, before the word “Alaska,” 
strike out the word“ and,“ and after Alaska“ insert the words 
“and Porto Rico.” 

Mr. SPOONER. How would it read then? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state. 

The Secrerary. It would then read: 


United States circuit and district courts now existing, or which may 
hereafter be established by Congress in any State, United States dis- 
trict courts for the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklaho 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Porto Rico, the supreme court of the District o 
Columbia, and the United States courts for the Indian Territory. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 179) providing for the im- 
provement of a certain portion of the Mississippi River, was 
read the first time by its title. 

Mr. HOPKINS. A joint resolution to the same effect was 
passed by the Senate yesterday. I ask that that joint resolu- 
tion be recalled from the House, and that this joint resolution 
be put upon its passage, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint reso- 
lution which passed the Senate, referred to by the Senator from 
Illinois, will be recalled from the House of Representatives. 
The Senator from Illinois asks for the present consideration of 
the House joint resolution, which will be read. 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to expend any portion of the balance now 
remaining to the credit of the Improvement for the Mississippi River 
from the mouth of the Ohio River to and including the mouth of the 
Missouri River, for the repair or completion of improvements alread 
under way, or for the construction of other works, in accordance wit 
general plans already made or approved: Provided, That such expendi- 
tures shall only be made for improvements which shall be useful for 
purposes of navigation. 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. Senate bill 5133, which is the unfin- 
ished business, was laid aside for ten minutes, and that time 
has expired. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin ob- 
jects. 

Mr. HOPKINS. One moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The joint resolution will take no time at all. 
It is the same as the joint resolution which was passed by the 
Senate yesterday. i 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be laid aside until fifteen minutes past 1. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none. 
The unfinished business will be laid aside until fifteen minutes 
past 1. Is there objection to the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 

assed. 

z Mr. HOPKINS. I moye that the joint resolution (S. R. 70) 
providing for the improvement of a certain portion of the Missis- 
sippi River, be recalled from the House of Representatives, 
and I enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which it was 
passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider the vote 
by which Senate joint resolution 70 was passed will be entered. 

HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. FORAKER (at 1 o’clock and 12 minutes). What is the 
delay, Mr. President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The unfinished business, at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin, was laid aside until a 
quarter after 1. 

Mr. FORAKER, I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be taken up now. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 5133) to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by 
limiting the hours of service of employees thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not had the time, Mr. President, 
because of the multifarious duties that have been thrust upon 
me, to give very great consideration to the pending bill, but 
the examination that I have made of it leads me to believe that 
it is an unnecessary, if not a pernicious, measure. For that rea- 
son I shall take occasion to express my opposition to it and will 
probably cast by vote against it when it is submitted to the 
Senate for its decision. 

I was somewhat surprised this morning to see in a Washing- 
ton newspaper that a filibuster had been conducted yesterday 
against the bill. I was here and was not aware of the fact 
that a filibuster was in progress, Perhaps I would not know a 
filibuster when I saw it, for the reason that during my twenty 
years of public life I have never been a party to a filibuster. 

I have been here from the first day of the session, unpaired, 
and have voted, I think with two exceptions, on every roll call 
that has been had in the Senate during the session; and I have 
never believed that it was a dignified or a proper thing for the 
Senate to conduct a filibuster on a pill of this character. There 
may be occasions when some great question is pending upon 
which parties are sharply divided, a question the determination 
of which one party in this body might feel would be detrimental 
to the best interests of the country, when factious opposition 
might be justified, but I do not think this bill belongs to that 
class, For that reason I certainly shall not be a party to any 
filibuster against it, if any shall be attempted, and I will say 
that I do not believe there is any such purpose in the mind of 
anybody. 

Mr. President, Judge Grosscup, of Chicago, who I think has 
neyer been charged with being unduly partial to corporations, 
in an address which he made a few days ago spoke of the agi- 
tation that was going on in the country against corporations as 
being an indiscriminate raid on corporations, if I remember his 
words; and I have sometimes been forced to feel that, however 
others may view the subject, there is in the minds of a con- 
siderable portion of the American people at present a disposi- 
tion and a determination to make an indiscriminate raid on 
corporations, whether they are of one character or another. I 
cereals if that be so, greatly deprecate that tendency and that 

eeling. 

- This bill proposes to regulate the hours that men shall labor 
on the railroads, particularly on the trains of railroads. I haye 
been here a great many years trying to perform my duties as 
well as I can, Mr. President, and no single complaint ever came 
to me along this line. No suggestion, no letter, no protest, no 
petition has reached me saying that the men who are employed 
on our railroads were dissatisfied with the relations which exist 
between them and the managers and owners of those railroads. 
If any such complaint has arisen it certainly must have been in 
some other section of the country than that which I so poorly 
represent in this Chamber, but it seems to me that if it had 
arisen in any section of the country I would have absorbed some 
knowledge of it. 

At present there is an amicable arrangement between railroad 
corporations and their employees in reference to the operation 
of trains on the great railroads of the country; and it seems to 
me, Mr. President, that we are treading on rather dangerous 
ground when we consider the fact that amicable arrangements 
do exist and that there is no ill feeling between the two 
parties—I say it seems to me that we are treading on rather 
dangerous ground when we put into law, or attempt to put into 
law, what is being properly arranged by mutual arrangement 
and mutual agreement. I do not apprehend that this legisla- 
tion, if it shall be enacted, will have any effect whatever in the 
part of the country from which I come, but I have apprehen- 
sions, and very grave apprehensions, that, if it shall be enacted, 
it will have serious consequences on the great railroad systems 
of the western country, where there are such long stretches and 
where the matter of arranging the hours must be an extremely 
difficult and complex question. 

On this subject, Mr. President, I ask to have read a letter 
from a railroad attorney—Mr. H. T. Newcomb, counsel for the 
Delaware and Hudson Company. He puts this question in a 
very illuminating way; and I think that some of the objections 
which Mr. Newcomb makes to this legislation, even though he 
be a railroad attorney, are worthy of the serious consideration 
of the Senate before the vote is cast on this important bill. I 
ask that the Secretary read the letter which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9, 1906. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 


Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Duar Str: Since appearing before 8 committee on behalf of the 
Delaware and Hudson Company, on May 4, 1906, with relation to the 
bills to limit the hours of service of railroad employees (II. R. 4438, 
II. R. 16676, H. R. 18671, and H. R. 18961), I have obtained from our 
operating officers certain information concerning the practical conse- 
quences which the proposed measure would have, It seems to me that 
it is desirable that this information should be before your committ 
and I respectfully request that you will accept this let as a part 
my statement. 


The great bulk of the traffic of the Delaware and Hudson Company 
originates elther at Binghamton, N. Y., or Carbondale, — is mg 
ndale 


r elther to 3 N or Mohawk, N. ¥. 
the point at which the anthracite traffic of the company is gathered 
for transportation to delivering points, and Binghamton is the k pone of 
connection with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western and Erie rali- 
ways, which, together with the lines of the Delaware and Hudson and 
its eastern connections, form through routes for traffic ee. in 
the West and destined to points in the State of New York and in New 
England. At Mohawk the Delaware and Hudson connects with the 
New York Central, at Albany with the Boston ans Albany, and at Me- 
chaniesville with the Boston and Maine. From y traffic is also 
distributed via the Hudson River. Oneonta is a division point on the 
main line of the Delaware and Hudson, 61 miles northeast of Bing- 
hamton and 94 miles northeast of Carbondale. It is 82 miles southwest 
of Albany, 71 miles southwest of Mohawk, and 87 miles southwest of 
Mechanicsville. The ordinary runs of train crews in the freight service 
Are arranged with reference to these points. Crews from Binghamton 
to Oneonta, 61 mil make the return trip immediately. The same is 
true from Oneonta to Albany, Oneonta Mohawk, and Oneonta to 
Mechanicsville. The only run which is made in but one direction is 
that from Carbondale to Oneonta, 94 miles. 

The train men employed by the Delaware and Hudson are, with very 
few exceptions, paid on the mileage basis, receiving 100 miles pay for a 
day’s work, and bein, peas for 10 miles for every hour which they are 
on duty in excess of eleven hours. 

The run from Carbondale to Oneonta, 94 miles, Is, as I have said, the 
enly one which is not commonly doubled within a day. On this run the 
men are obliged to lay off after running the 94 miles, which distance is 
often made in seven or eight hours, and commonly in from ten to eleven 
hours. The attitude of the men is fully shown the fact that this Is 
the least popular run on the road; preference on the pers of train men 
is unanimous in favor of any of the other runs. This is tecause they 
feel that it is a hardship to be required to lay over away from home, 
not only on account of the extra expense to them which it involves, but 
because in other respects they are necessarily deprived of the comforts 
to which they are entitled during the hours that they do not devote to 
labor. Although this run is gt re made in from seven to elght 
hours, the enactment of H. R. 18671 would make it absolutely illegal 
to permit these men to start for their homes until they had had at 
least ten hours of idleness. This would practically require them, in 
order to obtain any proper rest whatever, to maintain adequate quarters 
for rest at both ends of the division. The men very much prefer to 
make the return run after a briefer interval of rest, It should be said 
that for this run of 94 miles the men are paid for 100 miles. 

The “ turn“ run from Binghamton to Oneonta, 122 miles, is commonly 
made within sixteen hours. The other “turn” runs of the company 
require slightiy more. The men are allowed seventeen hours and 
twenty-four minutes for the double run Oneonta to Albany and return, 
164 miles; they are allowed fifteen hours and twelve minutes for the 
double run Oneonta to Mohawk and return, 142 miles, and they are 
allowed eighteen hours and twenty-four minutes for the double run 
Oneonta to Mechanicsville and return, 174 miles. The only way that 
these runs could so certainly be brought within a maximum of sixteen 
hours as to B ghar oe the company from danger of occasionally violati 
the terms of such a law as that proposed would be to make then al 
single runs. In other words, after running any of these distances the 
men would have to be required to take a ten hours’ layoff, involving, as 
it would, petting them to the expense and discomfort of providing them- 
selves with quarters in which to spend idle time away from their homes. 

I have already in this letter called your attention to the fact that 
under its contracts with its employees this company pays for 100 
miles for each day’s labor—that is, on the 94-mile run from Carbondale 
to Oneonta there is an addition of constructive mileage for which the 
men are paid amounting to 6 miles. Now, If the other runs, which at 
praes are doubled, were made an. runs, each of them would have 
o be paid for as for 100 miles. us, to the 61 actual miles from 
Binghamton to Oneonta would be add 89 constructive miles, or 64 
per cent; to the 82 actual miles from Oneonta to Albany would be 
added 18 constructive miles, or 22 per cent; to the 71 actual miles 
from Oneonta to Mohawk would be added 29 constructive miles, or 41 
per cent, and to the 87 actual miles from Oneonta to Mechanicsville 
would be added 13 constructive miles, or 15 per cent. The labor ex- 
piosa of conducting the business of the company would be increased 

these proportions. It is to be observed that while this would be 
the result to the company, the 1 consequence to the em- 
ployees now in its service would be a reduction of 3 while at 
the same time they would be put to additional > ‘or example, 
in another part of the system than that on which traffic is most dense, 
which has n discussed above, this company has a run from Albany 
to Whltehall, a distance of 80 miles, which is commonly doubled 
within the day. While under favorable conditions this can done in 
sixteen hours, if the propusa law were adopted, this company, for its 
own protection, would be obli to make it a single run. For the 
160 miles, at present, an engineer receives 56. he were only 
permitted to run 80 miles, he would be d for 100 miles, but would 
only receive $4.10, out of which he would have to expend at least 75 
cents for the extra cost of board and lodging during his layoff ney 
from home. Thus, while the company would be forced to pay $8.2 
for what it now obtains for $6.56, an increase of cent, the 
individual employee would really be considerably dama. 

In order to keep the men fully employed and the freight moving 


under the conditions that would be im by the enactment of any 
of the measures under discussion, this company would be compell 
largely to increase its locomotive equipment. It would also are ie 


vide additional terminal facilities, and in many other ways 
jus legisla- 
0 


tment to the radically new methods demanded to meet t 


n would entail upon the company large expenditures. Beyond this, 


it is certain that if the railways of the United States were compelled 


immediately to adjust themselves to such a law as that proposed, the 
would find it im le, at short notice, to obtain the addit onal nm 
ment and facilities which it would require. The uent inter- 


ference with trafic movement and tke injury to the business interests 
of the country it is quite impossible to estimate. Traffic congestion 
and general disorganization and demoralization of the service would 
be certaln to be the immediate result. Certainly, if Congress is to im- 
pore tau 88 ae 8 of the We ranged i it ongut not 
=s C RORA OE the law. $ CROSSES TO. SOROS WEA 
am, Mr. Chairman, with great respec 
Very truly, yours, net H. T. Newcomer, 
Counsel for the Delaware and Hudson Company. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. k 

Mr. KITTREDGE. -I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allee Clark, Wyo. 8 Piles 
Ankeny Clay La Follette Proctor 
Bacon Daniel Lodge Rayner 
Benson Dick McCreary Scott 
Berry Dillingham McLaurin Simmons 
Beveridge kins fallory Smoot 
Blackburn Foraker Martin tone 
Brandegee Frazier Millard Sutherland 
Bulkeley Fulton Morgan Tillman 
Borkett Gallinger Nelson Warner 
Burnham Gamble verman Warren 
Carmack Hemenway l'enrose Wetmore 
Carter Kean Perkins 


Whyte 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the letter that has just 
been read from the desk, it seems to me, is full of thoughtful 
suggestions that ought not to escape the attention of Senators 
when they come to vote on this bill. It is shown very con- 
clusiyely that harm will come to the employees themselves in 
three respects, at least: First, that in many instances they will 
be compelled to discontinue their work at a distance from their 
homes, and that expense and discomfort will be incurred as a 
consequence. In the next place, it shows that in some instances 
their pay will be considerably reduced, because of this new 
order that is to be entered upon without warning to the rail- 
roads of the country; and, in the third place, it shows that it 
will require a very largely increased equipment on the part of 
some of the railroad companies of the country that they at least 
ought to be permitted time to adjust before they are compell 
to give the additional service. A : 

As I gaid in the beginning, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
this is unnecessary, if it be not pernicious, legislation; and I 
trust that the Senate will pause and ask itself the serious 
question, whether it is not the duty of this body to let this 
matter rest a little while, at least until it can be more thor- 
oughly inquired into than I apprehend the average Senator 
has had opportunity of doing. 

I received a communication a few days ago from a gentle- 
man well known in railroad circles—and I am one Senator, 
Mr. President, who does not hesitate to speak the word “ rail- 
road” and to quote the opinions of railroad men. I know of no 
class of men in this country so well qualified to give expert testi- 
mony on questions relating to the great carrying corporations 
of this country as the men who are connected with them; and 
while some of them have doubtless been guilty of practices 
that we would all condemn, and while there is a prejudice 
abroad in the land against corporations as a whole just now, 
I do not hesitate to be influenced to some extent, at least, by 
the opinions of these men who have given their lives to a study 
of the transportation problem, and who are prepared, because 
of that fact, to enlighten the minds of some men who occupy 
a place even in the Senate of the United States. This gentle- 
man, In writing, makes this statement: 

I believe the evil effects of such a law would be more pronounced in 
the Far West than on eastern lines. 

And that is doubtless true. Mr. Newcomb has shown that it 
will have a bad effect on the Delaware and Hudson Company, 
and it is barely possible that it will have a bad effect on the New 
England roads, although I have some question in my mind about 
that, but it is certain to injuriously affect the roads in the 
western States. 

I believe— 

He says— 
the evil effects of such a law would be more pronounced in the Far 
West than on eastern lines. The traffic in the West is subject to very 
great fluctuations from month to month, and as all train and enginemen 
are paid on mileage basis it is impossible to keep a sufficient number of 
men in the service during the light months to protect the traffic offered 
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during the heavy months, because such a large number of men could 
not make a living, and would not, therefore, remain idle, or partially 


idle, during the light months. During the grain season, when all the 
farmers offer their grain for mument at once, if the hours of labor are 
limited as suggested, we shall unable to move this traffic even as 
promptly as we do at present, which, a lei know, has not always been 
satisfactory. It would cause idleness of a considerable number of en- 
gines while the crews are waiting for rest. 
require live stock to be held in the cars while the crew is taking a rest 
between terminals or until a new crew could be sent out to make the 


lief. 
re While it may be that the legislative committees of the various labor 
organizations have approved some such action as this, I do not believe 
their representatives would approve these bills as drawn, because if 
such bills are passed it will, in many cases, deprive these men of their 
right to take their layover at their home station; in fact, it would, in 
many cases, require that they be stopped for rest within a few miles 
of their homes. 

We already have agreements with these organizations of employees 
which permits them to take rest at a terminal whenever they feel the 
necessity of such rest, and regardless of the time on the road. We also 
have agreements permitting Poem to call for rest on the road between 
terminals after sixteen hours whenever they feel it necessary to do so. 
It is needless to say that they very seldom take advantage of the lat- 
ter privilege, because in most cases when the sixteen-hour period ex- 
pires they are so near their home station that it would be a detriment 
to them to stop; but if such a law were passed it would not be optional 
with them and would result in tying up many crews just outside of 
their home terminal. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that the railroad corporations 
of this country, between whom and their employees, as a rule, 
the most agreeable conditions exist, desire to overwork their 
men or to unfit them for the performance of their very exacting 
and responsible duties, and I think it must be a very rare ex- 
ception that such requirements are imposed upon the men by 
the railroad corporations. Undoubtedly there have been ex- 
treme cases. It may be that the case cited by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. DoLLIvER] on yesterday, where a man, after sixteen 
or eighteen hours of continuous labor, laid down on the track 
or beside the track and was killed by a locomotive may have 
happened; and yet, as I then said, it seems inconceivable to me 
that that case could have resulted as it has been affirmed it did. 

Very many times a careful inquiry into a casualty of that 
kind reveals facts that are not known to the newspaper man 
who heralds it to the world, and those few isolated instances 
that have been cited might, after due deliberation and careful 
inquiry, be made to appear very different from what they have 
been pictured to be in this and some other debates that we have 
had during this session of Congress. 

That a great many men are killed on American railroads is 
undoubtedly true, and we all deprecate it. That the percentage 
is greater than on some of the railroads or, perhaps, on all of 
the railroads of the continent of Europe is likewise true, and we 
regret it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. If it will not disturb the Senator 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. It is undoubtedly true that the loss of life 
among passengers is very much heavier in this country than in 
any country in Europe; but as to the loss of life among train- 
men I do not know. I know in England that the deaths of 
trainmen are not returned in the statistics of the loss of life on 
railroads, and I should be very glad if the Senator could tell me 
whether there are statistics in regard to accidents among rail- 
road employees in foreign countries. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say, Mr. President, that that is 
a matter that I have not looked up; and on that point I am not 
prepared to give any information that would be worth giving. 

I was about to say that conditions in respect to the railroad 
business in this country are different from what they are in 
Europe. A couple of years ago as I came from San Francisco 
to Washington, a portion of the way over the Rio Grande Rail- 
road, I wondered that any train ever got through in safety. 
To compare disasters that might occur on that railroad with 
disasters that might occur on railroads traversing the level 
countries of Europe would be, of course, not a fair comparison. 


It would, in many cases, 


It may be that our impetuosity as a nation and the bustle* 


and push and aggressiveness that characterize the American 
people may have much more to do with these railroad accidents 
than the fact that the crews are overworked. I know that 
some disasters, very serious in their nature, have occurred of 
late, that have been cited as an illustration of the fact that 
we are not exercising due care in the direction that this bill 
proposes to effect a reform, that have been explained as being 
due to entirely different causes. I will call attention to one in- 
stance before I get through. 

If this bill is to pass, Mr. President—and it would be a rash 
suggestion on my part to say that it will not, because the 
epidemic is abroad in the land and I do not know any way of 
stemming the tide until, like measles, it is exhausted—I say if 


‘left the terminal.” 


this bill is to pass there are some amendments which certainly 
ought to be incorporated in it. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Foraker] yesterday suggested certain amendments which he 
intends to offer to the bill, and I will now take occasion to sug- 
gest certain others, and I hope the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fotterre) will give them careful and unprejudiced con- 
sideration. 

I shall move, on page 4, lines 1 and 2, to strike out the words 
“casualty occurring after such employee has started on his 
trip“ and insert instead thereof the words “unavoidable acci- 
dent, or act of God, or resulting from a cause not known to the 
carrier or its agent in charge of such employee at the time he 
If that amendment shall be agreed to, and 
I trust it will be, it will very greatly improve this bill, and at 
the proper time I will offer it, and possibly submit some observa- 
tions concerning it. 

I shall also, at the proper time, move to strike out, on page 4, 
line 4, and page 4, line 16, the words“ for rest” azd insert the 
words “off duty.” “For rest” has no special meaning. Off 
duty“ has a meaning that all can understand, and I think this 
slight change will make a great improvement. 

On page 4, line 18, after the words “ officers or agents,” unless 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
FORAKER] shall be adopted, and possibly it is a better amend- 
ment than mine 

Mr. FORAKER. What is it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am about to state it. On page 4, line 
18, after the words “ officers or agents,” I had proposed to offer 
an amendment inserting the words “or employee, knowingly.” 
I say possibly the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio is a better one. I will examine it, which I have not had 
time to do. 

The suggestion was made yesterday that the penalty clause 
should be amended so that it will read “a penalty of not 
more than $1,000.” I have no objection to that, although the 
reason which was given did not appeal to me. That was that 
we ought to grade penalties according to the ability of the 
offender to pay them. I think that would be bad legislation. 
If a crime is committed it ought to be punished, and if the 
crime is committed by a poor man it ought to be punished 
precisely as it would be punished if committed by a rich man. 
If committed by an employee it should be punished exactly as if 
committed by an officer of the corporation. But the tendency 
is to punish one class more severely than another, and I have no 
particular objection to that amendment if it shall be offered. 

I shall likewise, at the proper time, propose an amendment, 
on page 5, line 2, after the word “occurred,” by inserting the 
words: 

But no such suit shall be brought after the expiration of one year 
from the date of such violation. 

I will also offer to amend it by inserting at the close of the 
bill the following words: € 


Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not apply to crews of 
wrecking or relief trains. 


I may perhaps offer some other amendments, but I wish to 
call attention at this time to the amendments I have enumer- 
ated, with a view of having the Senate give them a little 
thought, and in the hope that they may not be resisted by any 
Senator. 5 

A friend of mine, not a railroad man, not connected with any 
railroad, under date of June 14, honored me by calling my at- 
tention to this bill, and he more particularly dwelt upon the 
fact that the words “or employee knowingly” should be in- 
serted in the bill. He pointed out that it was unfair to hold 
a corporation accountable for accidents that occurred without 
the knowledge or possible knowledge of any officer of the cor- 
poration, but which did occur because of fault on the part of 
an employee. On that point he says: 

It would be unfair to the officers and agents of the railroad to make 
them liable to misdemeanor, unless they knowingly violate the provi- 
sions of this act; as in the recent case in Colorado, for example, 
where a telegraph operator and agent of the road wanted to go to an 
entertainment and induced an operator who had been on duty at a 
local station to act for him during the night, thus doubling his duty. 


This was unknown to all agents of the company, except the party who 
was guilty of the offense. 


That particular case has been made a great deal of, and it 
has been asserted over and over again in the public prints that 
that employee of the road had been so overworked, that he 
had been on duty so many hours, that he fell asleep, or some- 
thing else happened to him, and that horrible disaster occurred 
as a consequence. I have reason to believe that exactly what 
my correspondent says occurred did occur—by the operator’s 
own act. Having gone to an entertainment, he allowed an- 
other employee to take his place, and the accident was not due 
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at all to the fact that the responsible employee had been over- 
worked. 

It is equally important, in my judgment— 

Says my correspondent— > 
if such legislation is to pass, that the penalty for violating this act, 
as shown in the case to which I have above referred, be to make the em- 
ployee liable criminally as well as the agent. It is just as much an 
offense for him to yiolate the act kno ngly as it would be for the 
apar of the road, and in many instances the violation would occur 

thout any -superior officer of the company knowing or permitting 
the violation. If the object is to 2 the public as a police may: 
lation, then the penalty should be imposed upon the employee who vio- 
lates the provision of the act just as well as upon the cMcers of the 
company, for many of these employees are not directly under the super- 
vision of any superior officer. 

Mr. President, I have said that I do not believe that railroad 
corporations as a rule deliberately overwork their employees, 
but it is a well-known fact—one which does not need argument, 
one which certainly does not need elaboration—that the opera- 
tion of railroad trains is a peculiar and exacting and perplexing 
matter, and that there may Be, and doubtless have been and 
will be, a great many instances when it will be necessary for 
the welfare, not only of the traveling public, but the corpora- 
tions and the employees themselyes, to ask men to work what 
is usually regarded as an extreme length of time. For myself 
I accounted it a great privilege to work during a large portion 
of my life more than sixteen hours a day. But I do not argue 
that any other man ought to do that. But I do argue that 
if there is a full agreement, an amicable arrangement, between 
the men operating our railroads and the men employed upon the 
railroads that the latter shall work under certain conditions 
what is ordinarily regarded an undue length of time, it is 
questionable whether the Congress of the United States ought 
to step in and by legislation compel a different order of 
things. 

In my judgment, if this bill shall be enacted it will inevitably 
result in producing friction between the railroad managers 
and their employees which does not now exist, and instead of 
bettering the condition of the employees it will result in detri- 
ment to them. I do not believe, Mr. President, that any inter- 
ference on our part in this direction will have the least earthly 
effect upon lessening disasters upon the great railroads of our 
country. 

That is all I care to say now, Mr. President. At the proper 
time I shall offer the amendments I have suggested, and I 
may have a word to say in favor of their adoption. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Before the Senator from New Hampshire 
takes his seat I should like to ask him a question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. I had yielded the floor. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Is it the object of this legislation to protect 
the employees solely, or is it to protect the traveling public? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I stated a moment ago that I did not be- 
lieve the proposed law would result in protecting to any great 
extent the employees, the traveling public, or the corporations 
themselves. I apprehend that those who are urging this legis- 
lation will say that primarily this is in the interest of the 
traveling public, but I haye not been at all persuaded that it 
will have that effect. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator will pardon me again. If it 
is not in the interest of the traveling public, and the Senator 
believes in the eight-hour law, as I presume every orthodox Re- 
publican does, why is it at all difficult to declare by law that no 
corporation shall compel or allow any of its employees to work 
more than sixteen consecutive hours? 

Mr. GALLINGER. If any man had imposed, by law or other- 
wise, a limit on me, so far as the hours I should work were 
concerned, for twenty-five years of my life, I would have con- 
sidered him the worst enemy I had in the world. 

Mr. TILLMAN. So would I. How about any man who 
would impose sixteen hours on you because of your—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have never yet found that man, and I 
have had something to do with getting a living under condi- 
tions quite as burdensome as those of any railroad employee or 
any Senator present to-day. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am only interested in such legislation as 
appears to be necessary to secure the safety of the people and 
at the same time will protect the necessitous employees against 
the greed of any railroad or anybody else. 

I should like to ask the Senator who introduced this measure 
and who has the matter in charge to consider the question of 
striking out, on page 4, lines 10 and 11, the words which I will 
indicate. I hope he will look at it. I hope he will agree to 
strike out, after “ employee,” the words: 


Engaged in or connected with the movement of any train by which 
such commerce is affected. 


And simply say, “it shall be unlawful * * + to require 
or permit an employee to remain on duty more than sixteen 
hours,” without regard to whether he is connected with the 
train or not. Those words are a little ambiguous. It looks to 
me as though sixteen hours are sufficient. Senators will remem- 
ber that a great many of the accidents which we hear about— 
I have read of them—are caused by the telegraph operator who 
is compelled to sit up and try to keep tab on the movement of 
trains. He goes to sleep and does not flag a train under the 
orders, and the train rushes by and meets some other train on 
the road. I believe the telegraph operator ought to be pro- 
tected just as much as anybody else. I hope the Senator from 


Wisconsin will consider the propriety of making that change, 


and provide that employees shall not work more than sixteen 
hours under any conditions, without any limitation whatever. 


HARBOR AT SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me 
to make a report from the Committee on Commerce? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I will yield for a moment, provided it 
does not provoke debate. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not think it will. 

I am directed by the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 178) providing for the 
improvement of the harbor at South Haven, Mich., to report it 
favorably without amendment, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Did the Senator from Wisconsin 
rise and take the floor? 

Mr. NELSON. I had the floor. I did not take the Senator 
from Wisconsin off the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota asks 
for the present consideration of a joint resolution, which will 
be read at length for the information of the Senate. 

The joint resolution was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to expend such sum as may be necessary, 
not exceeding $10,000, out of any 1 heretofore made, for 
improv: the harbor at South Haven, Mich., for the purpose of d - 

said harbor to a depth of 16 feet in accordance with a report su 
3 in House Document No. 119, Fifty-eighth Congress, second ses- 

By unanimous consent, the Senate,-as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, : 

Mr. BURKETT. That reads peculiarly—“ out of any appro- 
priation heretofore made.” Does it not specify it any closer 
than that? 

Mr. NELSON. It refers to the appropriation previously made 
for that harbor. 

Mr. BURKETT. I did not observe that. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of 
service of employees thereon. : 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor, 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. I merely want to ask the Senator, before 
he commences his remarks, so that I may not have to interrupt 
him, to be kind enough to tell us what is intended by the pro- 
vision to which the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TOI- 
MAN] called attention, commencing in line 9, on page 4, after 
the word “ hauled,” and extending down to and including the 
word “affected,” as follows: 

i r permit any employee engaged in t. 
N train by wh ch auch pairs pay 5 wae 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it is intended to in- 
elude in the language just quoted by the Senator from Ohio all 
train crews, switchmen, train dispatchers, telegraph operators, 
and all those who have anything to do, directly or indirectly, 
with the movement of trains. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then I suggest to the Senator that he ought 
to make it so clear and unmistakable that there can be no mis- 
take about it, that telegraph operators and switchmen and 
everybody else are included. Otherwise it might be construed 
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as simply applying to 

the engineer, fireman, conductor, flagman, and all such em- 
loyees. 

p Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course the difficulty of making an 

enumeration is that if any class of employees is omitted 

Mr. TILLMAN. I understand. If you do not mention one 
class they will be regarded as expressly omitted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Yes; the omission of any one class 
when you begin to enumerate them would be construed as ex- 
cluding those not named. It was regarded by those who 
framed the bill, I suppose, that this phraseology was safer and 
would be certain to embrace all who had to do with the move- 
ment of trains-in any manner. 

Mr. TILLMAN. “ Who have to do in any manner directly or 
indirectly with the movement of trains.” The Senator used 
those words. I find they are not in the bill—connected directly 
or indirectly. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. There ought to be no objection to 
including the words “ directly or indirectly.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I merely make the suggestion to the Senator 
because I want to see pat this legislation is effective and will 
accomplish the purpos 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator that I want 
to see the bill as broad and comprehensive and, at the same time, 
as specific as it can be made. I regret very much that it is 
not a stronger measure. I introduced a bill which I should 
much prefer to have supported than the bill now pending before 
the Senate, although I subsequently introduced this bill at the 
request of the legislative representative of the organizations 
of railway employees, because he believed that it would not be 
possible to secure the enactment of a better measure at this 
session. 

Mr. President, every Senator who has spoken against this 
bill insists that there is no necessity for this legislation. I can 
not understand the point of view of anyone conversant at all 
with the accidents, the loss of life, and the injuries which occur 
not only to the employees, but to the traveling public in this 
country—I say, I can not understand what objection anyone 
who has even a superficial knowledge or acquaintance with the 
great loss of life in this country and the injury to passengers 
can make to this bill. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcre] inquired of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] as to the sta- 
tistics respecting the loss of life on foreign roads. The Senator 
from New Hampshire was not prepared to answer the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I have at hand some comparisons with 
Prussian and English railroads which will at least in part 
answer the Senator from Massachusetts. 

In Prussia the railroad companies employ a greater number of 
men relatively to operate their trains and care for their tracks 
than do the railroad companies of this country. The railroads in 
this country kill relatively three times as many employees as are 
killed on Prussian roads. In this country the railroads injure 
relatively five times as many employees as are injured on Prussian 
roads. These figures are taken from a recent report made by 
the representatives of the Prussian government, who were com- 
missioned to visit this country and investigate the American 
railways and their operation. The figures which I have quoted 
from that report are based upon comparisons which take into 
account all factors necessary to make the results accurate and 
reliable. There is therefore no escape from the damaging con- 
clusions of this report. It makes an appalling arraignment of 
the railway management of this country. 

Now, Mr. President, with respect to passengers, the repre- 
sentatives of the Prussian government state in this report that 
American railroads kill relatively sir times as many passengers 
as the Prussian roads, and injure twenty-nine times as many 
passengers as the Prussian roads. 

With respect to railway accidents upon English roads, I have 
some interesting comparisons bearing directly upon the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

I read from a message which, as governor, I submitted to the 
Wisconsin legislature one year ago: 

England has a little over 22.000 miles of railroad. We have in this 
country a little more than 200,000 miles of-railway. England has, 
therefore, about one-tenth of the railway mileage of e United States. 
Her passe trains in 1903 traveled less than one-half the total mile- 
age which the passenger trains in this ae traveled. English rail- 
roads, however, carried twice as many as were carried by 
the railroads of —.— United States 9 tha year. It will thus be 


seen that thi were much more heavily loaded and fol- 
ene each other much more closely a order to handle on her limited 


that England oume te twice as 4 A pee werk milena 
less than half as great as ours, and erk with oniy 22,000 miles 


those in charge of the train or on it, as | of track, she killed and injured in 1903 oniy one-tenth of the number 


killed 2 ne by the railroads of this country for that year. 


There is another important matter reported to the Prussian 
government by their representatives sent to this country, to 
which I ask the attention of the Senate, and that is this: The 
Prussian government employs to guard against accidents upon 
the railroads operated by that government 636,000 men, as 
against 50,000 men employed for similar purposes by the rail- 
roads of this country. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that these comparisons 
ought to plead strongly for this legislation. Add to this the 
startling disclosures revealed in the reports which the railroads 
file annually with the Interstate Commerce Commission, showing 
that over 50,000 people, including railway employees and pas- 
sengers, are killed and injured in the United States every 
twelve months by railroads, and it would seem that no Senator 
ought to question the necessity of this legislation or attribute 
it to an epidemic of pernicious discrimination against railroads 
or a disposition upon the part of anybody to do them wrong. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] says he 
does not know how it will be possible to stem the tide of this 
epidemie of railway legislation until it has had its run, like 
the measles. I would suggest to him that the best way to 
arrest it is to.deal fairly with the public in its relations with 
the railroads. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In one moment. If there is an aroused 
public sentiment for legislative action at this time, it is because 
the public interest has been so long neglected. 

For nearly ten years the people have been knocking at the 
doors of Congress, asking for legislation to regulate trans- 
portation charges upon railroads doing interstate-commerce busi- 
ness in this country. There have been laid before the commit- 
tees of Congress annually, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- . 
sion in their reports, the fact that the railroad companies of this 
country were increasing month by month and year by year the 
transportation charges upon the traffic of the country; that 
this was being done through a combination and concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the great trunk lines; that over large areas 
of the country the increase in rates would be made upen the 
same day and in exactly the same ratio, showing that all the 
lines operated within a particular section were acting to- 
gether—were cooperating in the advance of rates. 

The reports of the Commission, the testimony presented to 
the committees of Congress, and the petitions of thousands of 
people and hundreds of communities have placed it beyond dis- 
pute that these advances were extortionate and without excuse 
or justification. 

It has been made plain to the committees of Congress that 
these advances have been in violation of the economic laws 
governing the cost of transportation; that with the increase in 
the volume of traffic and the improvement in the facilities of 
6 the rates should have been lowered instead of 
ra 

In the face of all this, the just demands for legislation have 
been denied for a decade. It is only at the present session that 
public pressure has become so strong that Congress has at last 
granted a little measure of relief for the regulation of railway 
rates. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield presently, when I have 
answered the Senator's argument with respect to the epidemic. 

The righteous appeals of the railway employees have been 
ignored and denied. 

For nearly twenty-five years they have prayed for legisla- 
tion to protect them against the negligence of the railway 
companies. The railway service is under the severest disci- 
pline. Employees are compelled to serve with the men the 
company hires. They can not choose their associates. To offer 
any objection is to invite discharge. They suffer loss of life 
and limb in that service through the carelessness of coemployees 
and the negligence of the railway companies. 

Yor nearly a quarter of a century they sought relief from 
Congress in vain. Is it to be marveled that the public is 
awakening to a sense of the wrong it has suffered? Shall its 
persistent and perfectly fair and reasonable demand for just 
legislation be rebuked as clamor and disease? 

Every country in the world has recognized the demand for 
legislation that will make the employer respond in damages for 
the carelessness of the company and negligence or carelessness 
of the coemployee through whom an employee of the company 
receives injury. Yet the railroad employees of this country 
suffered without remedy until the present session, when a rea- 
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sonably good bill passed this Congress after a protracted strug- 
gle to defeat it. 

So with the present bill. The railway employees have asked 
again and again for legislation placing a reasonable limit upon 
the number of hours of continued service beyond which they 
shall not be required to run trains. It is argued here that it 
can be left to contract between the railway companies and their 
employees. Every man who is at all familiar with the rela- 
tions existing between railway employees and the companies 
knows perfectly well that whenever an engineer is called to 
take out his engine, whenever the call is made upon the train 
crew, no matter whether they have been on duty to the limit of 
human endurance, with scarcely an hour’s rest, they must 
respond to that call. They can not argue the matter with the 
railroad company. They can not refuse to go out. 

Of course they will not be discharged at once for such re- 
fusal. That would be a violation of the contract. But the 
refusal is noted on the record of such employee by the train 
dispatcher. Within a month or two, for some reason that can 
not be construed to be a violation of the contract entered into 
between the employee and the railroad*company, the employee 
finds himself dismissed from the services, and dismissed under 
conditions that will not admit of his procuring employment 
with other companies. 

The service of the railroad companies is in many respects a 
most difficult one. It is hazardous. It is a service in which 
the public is profoundly interested. This legislation is de- 
manded because it is just to a faithful, intelligent, and coura- 
geous army of men and reasonable in its terms. 

Furthermore, it is demanded because the public is deeply 
interested. It is vital to all who travel that the men who 
operate the railway trains of this country are in the best phys- 
ical and mental condition. With scarcely an exception, every 
afternoon as the hands of the clock point to the hour of 5 
some Senator rises to entreat those in charge of legislation for 
an adjournment. They find themselyes weary and exhausted 
with their attendance upon the session for a scant five hours. 
The Recorp is full of the complaints of Senators that they have 
been required to sit here through half the day. 

Think, sir, of the engineer, who takes out an engine at mid- 
night for his long run. His employment may not be so exact- 
ing as that of Senators on this floor, but the alertness de- 
manded, the concentration of all his faculties, is what wears 
upon the man. That engineer sits with hand on lever and 
throttle peering ahead, with all the faculties of his mind and 
all the powers of his being concentrated on the safe conduct 
of that train to its destination. He has not only the strain 
which comes of nervous tension, of a constant apprehension of 
danger, but he has the weariness which comes with physical 
taxation. So with the firemen; so with the conductors. When 
those men have been on duty continuously for sixteen hours, 
how can any Senator argue that the law ought not fix a limita- 
tion beyond which they shall not be required to serve? 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I want the Senator from Wisconsin to con- 
clude what he is saying, because I have something that I want 
to say to the Senate, and I must go to a committee meeting. I 
do not want to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator rose to address me a 
question, I yield. 4 

Mr. HALE. It is only a matter of reading a conference re- 
port. 

Mr. BAILEY. A committee is now waiting on me, and I am 
awaiting the Senator from Wisconsin. I should like to dis- 
pose of what I desire to say as soon as possible. I hope the 
Senator from Maine will not insist now upon interrupting the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HALE. I am only doing what is always done. I have 
a very important conference report to submit. It will not take 
any time. I conferred with the Senator from Wisconsin before 
his bill came up, and instead of bringing it in at that time, I 
told him I would wait and ask that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside while I submitted a report on the sundry 
civil appropriation bill. It is very important, of course, that 
it should go through. There are no controversies in it. It is 
simply a matter of reading the report. All I ask is that the un- 
rare business be temporarily laid aside while I submit the 
report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HALE. Both Senators will see how important this is. I 
shall not myself take any time. I ask that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside that I may submit a con- 
ference report. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator from Texas does not 
object, I will not. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to say that if the pending bill is com- 
ing to a vote at once when the Senator finishes, I shall have no 
objection, but I am going to interrupt anything else at the 
conclusion of his remarks. 

Mr. HALE. I shall not take any time, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine submits 
a conference report. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. HALE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
19844) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for 
other expenses, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 
14, 22, 49, 51, 53, 54, 55, 59, 62, 64, 70, 71. 79, 83, 85, 87. 88, 89, 90, 
110, 120, 121, 123, 124, 132, 133, 134, 137, 147, and 148. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 
16, 19, 20, 23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 
52, 58, 61, 65, 67, 68, 72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 84, 86, 91, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 103, 104, 106, 108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 122, 
125, 126, 127, 129, 130, 135, 136, 138, 139, 140, 141, 144, and 145; 
and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “to civilian instructors;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of said amendment, after the 
word “necessary,” insert “, not exceeding five thousand dol- 
lars;” omit all after the word “ Molokai,” in line 6 of said 
amendment, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “, and 
a landing stage on the landing site at Waikolu, including the 
necessary appliances for landing supplies;“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ Stonington breakwater, Con- 
necticut: For erection of a suitable double dwelling for the 
keepers of the light station at Stonington breakwater, Connec- 
ticut, six thousand dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Point Arena Light Station, California: For rebuilding of 
light station and keepers dwellings, seventy-two thousand five 
hundred dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert “eighteen thousand seven hundred dollars; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of said amendment, after the 
word “June,” insert the word “twentieth;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ Nantucket Shoals, Massachusetts: Toward the construction 
of a light vessel to be placed off Nantucket Shoals, Massachu- 
setts, fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light 
vessel, under a contract which is hereby authorized therefor, 
shall not exceed one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Ambrose Channel, New York Bay: Toward the construction 
of a light vessel for the sea entrance to the channel, fifty thou- 
sand dollars; and the total cost of said light vessel, under a 
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contract which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not exceed 
one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“For a light-house on Staten Island, New York, and raising 
West Bank Light: Toward establishing a light-house on Staten 
Island, New York, and raising West Bank Light, fifty thousand 
dollars; and the total cost of said light-house, under a contract 
which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not exceed one hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” : 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Harbor of Refuge, Milwaukee, Wis.: Toward the construc- 
tion of a light and fog-signal station on the south end of the 
breakwater, Harbor of Refuge, Milwaukee, Wis., fifty thousand 
dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog-signal station, 
under a contract hereby authorized therefor, shall not exceed 
one hundred thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu. of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“Rock of Ages, Lake Superior: Toward the construction of a 
light and fog-signal station on Rock of Ages, Lake Superior, 
fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog- 
signal station, under a contract which is hereby authorized there- 
for, shall not exceed one hundred thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“Twelfth Light-House District: Toward the construction of a 
steam tender for the use of the light-house engineer of the 
Twelfth light-house district, fifty thousand dollars; and the total 
cost of said steam tender, under a contract which is hereby au- 
thorized therefor, shall not exceed one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“Columbia River, Oregon: Toward the construction of a light 
vessel for use off the mouth of the Columbia River, Oregon, 
fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light vessel, 
under a contract which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not 
exceed one hundred and thirty thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“ Hinchinbrook entrance, Prince William Sound, Alaska: To- 
ward the construction of a light and fog-signal station at 
Hinchinbrook entrance, Pringe William Sound, Alaska, twenty- 
five thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog- 
signal station, under a contract which is hereby authorized 
therefor, shall not exceed one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $770,000; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

For any special surveys that may be required by the Light- 
House Board or other proper authority, including the expendi- 
tures authorized under public act numbered one hundred and 
eighty-one, approved May 26, 1906, and contingent expenses in- 
cident thereto, five thousand dollars, together with the unex- 
pended balance under this appropriation for 1906 and prior 
years, which is hereby reappropriated and made ayailable on 
this account for the fiscal year 1907.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $257,900; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $33,940 ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
= $5,720; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: At the end of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Provided, That no expense shall be incurred hereunder ad- 
ditional to appropriations for the Census Office for printing 
therefor made for the fiscal year 1907, and the Director of the 
Census is hereby directed to report to Congress at its next ses- 
sion the cost incurred hereunder and the amount paid for said 
publication and the total received therefor.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$565,000; “ and the Senate agree to the same. e 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert “$150,000;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out of said amendment, in lines 
3, 4, and 5, the words “or for the purpose of increasing the 
general efficiency or available supply of the full resources in 
the United States;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $1,463,320; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Omit the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by said amendment and, on page 78 of the bill, in line 
13, after the word “acting,” insert the words “after June 
30, 1906;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of said amendment strike 
out the word “Interior” and in lieu thereof insert the words 
“Smithsonian Institution; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$19,500;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the »mend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$18;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$4,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 105, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of said amendment strike 
out the word“ northwest;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 107, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $825,000; *” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 116, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert 510,000; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 117, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $363,200; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 118, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
84,212,040; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 119, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: “Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available after March 4, 1907, 
except on condition that no bar or canteen shall be maintained 
at said Homes for the sale of beer, wine, or other intoxicating 
liquors after said date;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 128, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 13 of said amendment, after 
the word “capacity,” insert the word“ whether; and in line 
14, after the word “States,” insert “or otherwise;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 131, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Add at the end of said amendment 
„; all money expended hereunder shall be taxed by the court 
as a part of the cost in said judicial proceedings; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 142, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $125,000; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 143, and agree to the same with 
- an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

„To continue the reequipment of the Panama Railroad, to be 
disbursed directly under the Isthmian Canal Commission, one 
million dollars; no part of said sum shall have been so ex- 
pended until the obligation of the Panama Railroad Company 
for the full amount thereof and drawing four per cent interest 
payable to the United States shall have been delivered to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and by him 
accepted.” 

And on page 164 of the bill, in line 13, strike out the words 
“ five hundred and seventy-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ four hundred and fifteen.” 0 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 146, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 7. That from and after July 1, 1906, all of the expenses 
of the supreme court of the District of Columbia mentionec be- 
low, to wit, fees of witnesses, fees of jurors, pay of bailiffs and 
criers, including salaries of deputy marshals who act as bailiffs 
or criers, and all miscellaneous expenses of said court, shall be 
paid, one half from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
the other half from the revenues of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That estimates for like expenditures for the fiscal year 
1908, and annually thereafter, shall be submitted to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia for transmission to Con- 
gress with the annual estimates for the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 149, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 


“ JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


“Sec. 10. That there shall be exhibited at the Jamestown 
Exposition by the Government of the United States from the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Museum, and the Library 
of Congress such articles and materials of an historical nature 
as will serve to impart a knowledge of our colonial and national 
history; and such Government exhibit shall also include an ex- 
hibit from the War and Navy Departments, the Life-Saving 
Service, the Reyenue-Cutter Service, the Army, the Navy, the 
Light-House Service, the Bureau of Fisheries, and an exhibit 
from the island of Porto Rico. And the Bureau of American 
Republics is hereby invited to make an exhibit illustrative of 
the resources and international relations of the American Re- 
publics, and space in any of the United States Government ex- 
hibit buildings shall be provided for that purpose. The James- 
town Tercentennial Commission, created by an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1905, shall, in addition to the authority and 
duties conferred and imposed by said act, be authorized and em- 

powered, and it shall be their duty, to select, prepare, transport, 
and arrange for the exhibition and return of the Government 
exhibits herein authorized. In addition to the articles and ma- 
terials which the said Jamestown Tercentennial Commission 
may select for exhibition as aforesaid, the President of the 
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United States may, in his discretion, designate other and addi- 
tional articles and materials. S8 
The officers and employees of the Government who may be 
appointed by the Jamestown Tercentennial Commission to carry 
out the provisions of this section, and any officers and employees 
of the Government who may be detailed to assist them, inciud- 
ing the officers of the Army and Navy, shall receive no compen- 
sation in addition to their regular salaries, but they shall be 
allowed their actual and necessary traveling expenses, together 
with a per diem in lieu of subsistence not to exceed four dollars. 
The officers of the Army and Navy shall receive said allow- 
ance in lieu of subsistence and mileage now allowed by law, 
and the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy may, 
in their discretion, detail retired Army and Navy officers for 
such duty. Any provision of law which may prohibit the de- 
tail of persons in the employ of the United States to other 
service than that which they customarily perform shall not 
apply to persons detailed to duty in connection with said James- 
town Tercentennial Exposition. And to carry out in full all 
of the provisions of this section not herein otherwise specifically 
appropriated for, so much thereof as may be necessary is 
hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the same to be expended in accordance 
with law and under such rules and regulations as the said 
Jamestown Tercentennial Commission may prescribe. 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause suitable 
buildings to be erected on the site of the said Jamestown Ter- 
centennial Exposition for said. Government exhibit, including 
a suitable building for the exhibit of the United States Life- 
Saving Service; a fisheries building, including an aquarium; 
also a building for use as a place of rendezvous for the soldiers 
and sailors of the United States Army and Navy and of the 
foreign navies and armies participating in said celebration; 
also a building for use as a place of rendezvous for the commis- 
sioned naval and Army officers participating in said celebration; 
also the preparation of the grounds for, the approaches thereto, 
and the lighting of all of said buildings. Said buildings shall 
be erected, as far as practicable, on the colonial style of archi- 
tecture from plans prepared by the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to contract 
for said buildings in the same manner and under the same regu- 
lations as for other public buildings of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the aggregate cost of all of said buildings, including 
the preparation of grounds, approaches, and lighting shall in 
no event exceed the sum of three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, which sum is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. At the close of the 
exposition the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to dispose of said buildings or the materials composing 
the same, and of the piers which are provided for in this act, or 
the materials thereof, giving preference to the Jamestown Ex- 
position Company to the extent that it shall have the option to 
purchase the same at an appraised value to be ascertained in 
such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may determine. 

“That to the end that free and ready communication between 
the ships and the shore may be had, and in order to furnish am- 
ple and safe harbor for the small craft necessary to convey the 
soldiérs and exposition visitors from the grounds to the fleet, 
there shall be constructed, from plans to be furnished by the 
Jamestown Exposition Company and approved by the Secretary 
of War, two piers, extending from the exposition grounds into 
the waters of Hampton Roads, the ends of said piers to be sur- 
mounted with towers for the exhibit, if practicable, of the 
Light-House Service and wireless telegraph service. Said piers 
shall be connected by an arch sufficiently high to permit small 
craft to enter under it into a basin or harbor, which shall be 
dredged to a sufficient depth to accommodate boats drawing not 
more than 10 feet of water at mean low tide. And the Secre- 
tary of War is directed to contract for the construction of said 
piers and basin in the same manner and under the same regu- 
lations as for public structures of the United States, but the 
contract price shall not exceed the sum of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or as much thereof as may be necessary, which 
sum is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That before the appro- 
priation made by this section shall become available the James- 
town Exposition Company shall file with the Secretary of the 
Treasury an agreement that it will, at its own expense, operate 
end manage said piers and basin during the period of the ex- 
position, and that it will, at its own expense, illuminate the 
same: Provided further, That all small craft attached to any 
naval vessel of this or any foreign country, whose fleet is in 
the waters of Hampton Roads to participate in the celebration, 
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shall have access to and use of said basin and piers for the 
purpose of communication with the exposition grounds without 
any charge therefor and under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Nayy shall prescribe: Provided further, 
That the same right of access and use of said basin and piers 
during the exposition shall be, and is hereby, reserved to the 
United States, but nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to impose upon the United States any obligation to maintain or 
keep in repair such piers or basin or approaches thereto or to 
reimburse any individual or corporation for any damage sus- 
tained in consequence of the use of said piers and basin. 

“That in aid of the said Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition 
the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Tresury not otherwise 
appropriated, which sum shall be paid to the Jamestown Expo- 
sition Company upon satisfactory evidence being furnished the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the said company has expended 
the sum of fiye hundred thousand dollars on account of said 
exposition. Said two hundred and fifty thousand dollars shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury upon vouchers and 
satisfactory evidence that it has been expended for the pur- 
poses of the exposition other than salaries: Provided, That, as 
a condition precedent to the payment of this appropriation in 
aid of said exposition, the Jamestown Exposition Company shall 
agree to close the grounds of said exposition to visitors on Sun- 
day during the period of said exposition. 

“That for the erection of a permanent landing pier at James- 
town Island on the frontage owned by the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, the precise location to be 
agreed upon by the Secretary of War and said association and 
to be donated by said association to the United States, the sum 
of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be-necessary, is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. The Secretary of War is directed to contract 
for the construction of said pier in the same manner and under 
the same requirements as for public structures of the United 
States: Provided, however, That if any pier now constructed and 
suitable for landing persons and material for the erection of 
the monument on said Jamestown Island heretofore authorized 
can be leased or purchased within the appropriation of $15,000 
hereby made, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to ex- 
pend the sum hereby appropriated, for the leasing or purchase 
of said pier and of a sufficient and proper amount of land ad- 
jacent thereto to give free access to the grounds owned by such 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities and the 
monument to be erected thereon under the provisions of an act 
approved March 3, 1905. 

“ For the policing during the exposition period of the grounds 
owned by the Association for the Preservation of Virginia An- 
tiquities, upon Jamestown Island, and for erecting thereon 
suitable retiring rooms and rest stations for the visiting public, 
and for providing drinking water at suitable places thereon, 
and for such benches and other accommodations as visitors to 
such island will need, the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. The moneys appro- 
priated by this paragraph shall be expended by and under the 
direction of the Tercentennial Commission, and shall not be 
expended until such proyisions are made with such association 
as will insure the free access to every part of the grounds of 
said association of all visitors who may come during the period 
of the said exposition, and will insure free access always to that 
part of the grounds upon which said monument is located. 

“That all articles which shall be imported from foreign coun- 
tries for the sole purpose of exhibition at said exposition upon 
which there shall be a tariff or customs duty shall be admitted 
free of the payment of such duty, customs, fees, or charges, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe; but it shall be lawful at any time during the exposi- 
tion to sell, for delivery at the close thereof, any goods or prop- 
erty imported for and actually on exhibition in the exposition 
buildings or on the grounds, subject to such regulations for the 
security of the revenue and for the collection of import duties as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Provided, That all 
such articles, when sold or withdrawn for consumption or use in 
the United States, shall be subject to the duty, if any, imposed 
upon such articles by the revenue laws in force at the date of 
withdrawal, and on articles which shall have suffered diminu- 
tion or deterioration from incidental handling and necessary 
exposure the duty, if paid, shall be assessed according to the 
appraised value at the time of withdrawal for consumption or 
use, and the penalties prescribed by law shall be enforced against 
any person guilty of any illegal sale or withdrawal: Provided 
further, That nothing in this section contained shall be con- 
strued as an invitation, express or implied, from the Government 
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of the United States to any foreign government, state, munici- 
pality, corporation, partnership, or individual to import any such 
articles for the purpose of exhibition at the said exposition. 

“That medals with appropriate devices, emblems, and inscrip- 
tions commemorative of said Jamestown Tercentennial Exposi- 
tion and of the awards to be made to the exhibitors thereat and 
to successful contestants in aquatic and other contests shall 
be prepared for the Jamestown Exposition Company by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at.some mint of the United States, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the fifty-second section of the coinage 
act of 1893, upon the payment by the Jamestown Exposition 
Company of a sum equal to the cost thereof; and authority may 
be given by the Secretary of the Treasury to ‘the holder of a 
medal properly awarded to him to have duplicates thereof made 
at any of the mints of the United States from gold, silver, or 
bronze upon the payment by him for the same of a sum equal 
to the cost thereof. ; 

“That in aid of the Negro Development and Exposition Com- 
pany of the United States of America to enable it to make an 
exhibit of the progress of the negro race in this country at the 
said exposition, the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. This 
sum shall be expended by the Jamestown Tercentennial Com- 
mission under rules and regulations prescribed by it and for 
such objects as shall be approved by both the said Negro Devel- 
opment and Exposition Company of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the said Commission: Provided, however, That a reason- 
able proportion of said appropriation shall be expended for a 
building within which to make such exhibit. : 

“That except to the extent and in the manner by this act 
provided and authorized the United States Government shall 
not be liable on any account whatever in connection with-the 
said exposition, and nothing in this act shall be construed so 
as to create any liability upon the part of the United States 
Government, direct or indirect, for any debt or obligation in- 
curred, or for any claim for aid or pecuniary assistance from 
Congress or the Treasury of the United States in support of or 
in liquidation of any debts or obligations created by said Ter- 
centennial Commission, or any other board, commission, or any 
person or persons whomsoever, acting or claiming to act by 
authority of this act in excess of the appropriations provided 
for by this act, 

“The United States shall in no event be liable, directly or 
indirectly, upon any ground or for any cause whatsoever in 
connection with or on* account of its participation in said 
Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition beyond the sums expressly. 
appropriated by the act of March third, 1905, and by this act. 

“That all moneys appropriated by this act which the James- 
town Tercentennial Commission is authorized to expend shall 
be drawn out of the Treasury in such manner and under such 
regulations as such Commission may determine, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; and at the close of 
the exposition period, and after the work of such Commission 
is completed, such Commission shall make a complete report 
of their actions hereunder and a complete statement of all 
expenditures for each of the purposes herein specified to the 
President of the United States for transmission to Congress.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

On amendments numbered 5 and 47 the committee of con- 
ference have been unable to agree. 


EUGENE HALE, 

Gero. C. PERKINS, 

James H. Berry, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


James A. TAWNEY, 

WALTER I. SMITH, 

Gro. W. TAYLOR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate further insist upon its 
amenäments not agreed to, and ask for a further conference 
with the House, and that the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. HALE, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. Berry as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I am under obligations to the Senator from 
Wisconsin and to the Senator from Texas. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of em- 
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ployees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of | One hundred and ninety-three petitions from 193 divisions of the Inter- 
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One hundred and ninety-three petitions from 193 divisions of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, eto. —Continued. 
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New York: 
Binghamton 311 


Rhode Island: 
Providence 


‘One hundred and ninety-three petitions from 193 divisions of the Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, etc.—Continued. 


Number Number 
City or town. of divi- 


Blavesexy 2 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have read as a part of my 
remarks a letter which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
that the letter presented by him may be read by the Secretary. 
Without objection, the Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14, 1906. 
Hon. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I inclose herewith the bill regarding which I talked 
with you personally some days ago, entitled “A bill to promote the 
safety of employees and travelers upon railrdnds by limiting the hours 
of service of employees thereon,” and which has the indorsement of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, Order of Railway Conductors, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. We would appreciate it very much if you can find it con- 
sistent to introduce this bill for us. Earnest efforts have been made 

these organizations to prevent excessive hours of service of em- 
ployees engaged in the movement of trains through agreements with 
the various railroad managements without the necessity of legislation, 
but have not been sufficiently successful to properly protect life and 
limb in this way, and we nk it only proper to appeal to Congress 
for protection. 

Very truly, yours, H. R. FULLER, 

Legislative Representative. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will ask to have read 
a telegram and letter, which I send to the desk, as bearing upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The SECRETARY. The telegram reads as follows: 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA., June 27. 
Senator La FOLLETTE, Washington, D. C.: 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers earnestly protest ae Ps 
e 


Foraker amendment penalizing employees in House service bill. 
hope you will do all possible to defeat it. 
W. S. STONE. 


(Norz.— This man is grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers.) 


The SecrETARY (continuing). The letter reads as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27, 1906. 
Hon. R. M. LA FOLLETTE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: With reference to the amendment offered by Senator 
ForRAKER to Senate bill No. 5133, by which it is proposed to penalize an 
employee for working more than the specified number of hours, the 
organizations of railroad employees are opposed to such an amendment. 

The carrier creates the conditions, and it is to it that the Government 
should look for the safe transportation of persons and property. No 
employee in train service works excessive hours without the carrier 
knowing it, as a record is kept—or should be kept—showing the time 
the employees go on or are relieved from duty; and it is therefore ita- 

pager ape ae employee to decelye the carrier as to the time he has 
been 0 on duty. 

The adoption o such an amendment would in many cases defeat the 
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prane of the act for the reason that it would prevent the Government 


rom using the pore as a witness, as he not be compelled to 


incriminate himse' 

To those oe gene with the practical operation of a railroad it is 
easily seen that such a provision could be used to defeat the law in this 
way: A train dispatcher, who is the person responsible for the prompt 
movement of trains, could, in order to cover up his own shortcomings 
and mistakes which had caused delay to trains, get the . 
within a few miles of their homes within the maximum time, and know- 
ing the great temptation fer the men to get home, would say to them 
that he did not know how long they had been on duty, and influence 
them to stretch the time sufficiently to enable them to reach their 
homes. It would 5 this practice, Which would have the effect 
of gasa È rather than an effort to move trains with dispatch. 

ery truly, yours, 
H. R. FULLER, Legislative Representative. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in this connection I wish 
to read just a few lines from the message of the President to 
Congress the third session of the Fifty-eighth Congress. He 
said: 

I * * * would also 
of legislation in the interes 
labor for railroad employees in train service upon railr 
interstate commerce. 

In his message at the present session he said: 

The excessive hours of labor to which railroad roe in train 
service are in many cases subjected is also a matter which may well 
comes the serious attention of the Congress. The strain, both mental 
and physical, upon those who are engaged in the movement and opera- 
tion of railroad trains under modern conditions is peng greater than 
that which exists in any other industry, and if there are any reasons 
for limiting by law the hours of labor In any employment they certain! 
apply with uliar force to the employment of those upon whose vigi- 
lance and alertness in the performance of their duties the safety of all 
who travel by rail depends. 

I shall offer, Mr. President, at the proper time some amend- 
ments to the bill which I believe will improve it but still keep 
it within the limits of the manifest intention of the committee 
which reported it. But I will now yield the floor to the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. McLAURIN subsequently submitted three amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 5133) to promote 
the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by limiting 
the hours of service of employees thereon; which were ordered 
to be printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, and to lie on the 
table, as follows: 

First amendment.—Immediately after the word “ employee,” 
in line 3 and in line 15, on page 4, insert the following, to wit: 
“having been so on duty for sixteen consecutive hours imme- 
diately before.” 

Second amendment.—Immediately after the word “ rest,” in 
line 4 and in line 16, on page 4, add the following, to wit: “Any 
such employee who shall have been on duty ten successive hours 
shall not be required or permitted to go on duty without having 
had at least eight hours' rest.” 

Third amendment. Insert: “Any common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act, which by the negligence of -its em- 
ployee worked overtime shall injure or damage any person, shall 
be liable, by suit and recovery, in either a State or United 
States court, to such person so injured or damaged for all dam- 
ages so sustained.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE subsequently submitted six amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 5133) to promote 
the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by limiting 
the hours of service of employees thereon; which were ordered 
to be printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, and to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


1. Amend by inserting, after the word “trip,” in line 2, page 4, the 
Sane: bo oe by unknown casualty 8 before he started on his 


Amend by inserting, after the word “ peng ee age at the end of 
line 3, page 4, the following: who has-been on duty sixteen hours.“ 


t ont to the Congress the urgent need 
of the public safety, limiting the hours of 
oads engaged in 


8. Amend by inserting, after the word “ rest,“ at the end of line 4, 
4, the following: “or to require or permit any such employee who 

as been on duty ten and less than sixteen hours to go on duty without 
having had at least eight hours for rest.” 

4. Amend inserting, the word “ employee,” in line 15, page 4, 
the following: “ who has been on duty sixteen hours.” 

5. Amend by nerung after the word “rest,” in line 16, p: 4, the 
following: “or to require or permit any such employee who been 
on duty ten and less than sixteen hours to go on duty without having 
at least eight hours for rest.” 

6. After the word “ knowledge,” line 6, page 5, add the following: 
“The provision of this act shall not apply to relief or wreck trains.” 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, to be misunderstood by some 
good men and to be misrepresented by many bad men is a pen- 
alty which every man must pay for actively participating in 
the politics of this free Republic; and it would be worse than 
a waste of time for any Senator to answer all of the unfounded 
and malicious charges which may be circulated against him. 
I am, moreover, inclined to believe that the rule pursued 
nearly all public men of making no answer to 
the wiser one, because if some are answered and others are 
unanswered the very fact that an answer has 


.| monly known as the “ Wilson bill.“ 


some and not to others will be used as an evidence that the un- 
answered ones are true. For this reason an answer must be 
made to all or to none; and as any man would make himself 
ridiculous by asking the public to listen while he corrects every 
story which the ingenuity of personal and political malevolence 
may invent, the only safe rule is to trust an intelligent public 
to judge him by what he says and does without reference to 
what he is charged with having done or said. But the fact that 
the publication which contains the false and offensive matter 
to which I object is owned by a Member of Congress seems to 
take this case out of the general rule and to demand the answer 
which I am about to make. 

I shall not deal with this as a matter personal to me, because 
it is of a kind which, if dealt with in that way, would require 
a different place. Indeed, if I considered it purely and only 
from a personal point of view, I would not regard it as worthy 
of any notice; for nothing which this magazine can say will 
injure me with my constituents or in the estimation of those 
with whom I have served in either House of Congress. But, 
Mr. President, I can not free myself from the belief that I owe 
it to the American people to show them what manner of men 
these are who are striving to destroy popular faith in the 
integrity of all public servants. 

Several months ago the Cosmopolitan Magazine, which I am 
informed was up to that time a reputable publication, fell 
into financial difficulties, and was sold to Wittram R. HEARST. 
As I state this upon information and not upon my own knowl- 
edge, I think it proper to lay before the Senate the facts as they 
were furnished to me by a gentleman familiar with the trans- 
action. In a letter to me upon the subject that gentleman says: 

The proposition to sell ig Toe eer ty tA to the creditors, negotia- 


tions were entered into with ARST, who agreed to buy the 
magazine. HEARST was represented in the arrangement of the sale 


by one Carvalho. 
The purchase price on was $500,000. Instead of paying this 


sum in cash, HEARST organized a dummy corporation to take over this 
magazine, and called it the “International Magazine Company. he 
(HEARST) personally guaranteeing the bonds that were issued in set- 
tlement of the outstanding debts and over that of a sum up to the 
urchase price. The creditors and Walker accepted the bonds of this 
ternational Magazine Company at par.. They are five-year bonds, 
drawing interest at the rate of 5 per cent, payable semiannually. 


Immediately following this change of ownership this mag- 
azine announced a series of sensational articles entitled“ The 
Treason of the Senate.” As those articles were deliberately 
planned and widely advertised, the public had a right to ex- 
pect that they would be written with scrupulous care and a 
due regard for truth and justice; but so far from meeting this 
reasonable expectation, they have been so manifestly designed 
to prejudice, rather than to inform the public, that intelligent 
men have laid them aside in absolute disgust. Some readers 
of less intelligence, however, are inclined to believe them, and 
I have already heard of some shallow and inflammable minds 
who support them with the argument that if they were not true 
they would have been denied. For the sake of the men who 
desire to know the truth and who would not do even their 
political enemies an injustice, I have determined to expose the 
reckless mendacity of the man who writes these articles. 

I do not, of course, feel at liberty to refer to what he has 
said about other Senators, because I must respect their deter- 
mination to pass his attacks on them in silence, and I am there- 
fore driyen to the necessity of using the article in which he 
slanders me. But before proceeding with that, I feel myself 
warranted in saying a word about one who was grossly abused, 
and who was not here then, and who can never be here again 
to speak in his own defense. While Senator Gorman was con- 
fined to his home by the sickness which terminated in his death, 
he was made the object of a bitter arraignment and pursued 
even beyond the grave, for in his last article this writer renews 
his miserable aspersions upon the dead Senator. 

It has been observed by every intelligent man who has read 
these articles that the basic charge which runs through them all 
is that Democratic and Republican Senators are acting together 
in a secret agreement, and the unsuspecting reader is asked to 
believe that this secret agreement is carried out behind closed 
doors and in committee rooms. It was necessary to impress this 
view upon the public in order to give the articles even an appear- 
ance of the truth, because if it had been said that the Democrats 
and Republicans cooperate in the open Senate, the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp would completely and overwhelmingly refute 
that charge. It was therefore necessary to first imbue the pub- 
lic mind with the belief that Senators acted one way in the 
secrecy of the committee room and another way in the open Sen- 
ate. In accordance with this line of appeal to the suspicions 
of the people this writer has selected as a special instance to 
illustrate and establish that charge, the tariff act of 1894, com- 
He declares, and in order 
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that there may be no mistake about it, I will read exactly what 
he says: 

As usual, ALDRICH and Gorman retired to their Finance Committee 
with the tariff bill—as the Senate was Democratic,“ Gorman had 
taken the chairmanship of the committee and the leadership of the Sen- 
ate that goes with it, and ALDRICH had become nominal second in com- 
mand. All the mischief, all the treachery that was put into that bill 
in the secrecy of that committee by those slippery twins will never be 
known; it is im ible for anyone not in the secret to grasp the effect 
of the sly amendments slipped in here and there. R 


If the man who wrote that statement had sincerely desired 
to know the truth, he could have learned it with very little 
trouble; and if he had been seeking to enlighten those who 
read his articles, he would not have misled them with a state- 
ment like that. Whether he knows the facts and deliberately 
misstated them, or whether he merely pretended to know them 
when he did not, he is equally unworthy of belief. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the Wilson bill was under consideration in the 
Senate, Senator Gorman was not the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. Indeed, sir, Senator Gorman was not even a mem- 
ber of that committee at that time, nor was he ever a member 
of it, until within the last three years. What must fair-minded 
men think of a writer who charges that a Senator abused a 
position in the face of the official record which shows that he 
did not occupy the position which he is charged with having 
abused? : 

Every man who knows anything about tariff legislation knows 
perfectly well that for many years the practice has been that the 
majority members of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
the House of Representatives first make the tariff bill, and only 
submit it to the full committee after they have completed it. 
The minority is then permitted to read it and to criticise it; 
but they are not permitted to change it. The majority being 
responsible for the bill, make it to suit themselves and take 
their responsibility before the country. The same course of pro- 
cedure is followed in the Senate, and neither Senator ALDRICH 
nor any other Republican Senator was permitted to even see 
the amendments to the Wilson tariff bill which were agreed 
upon by the Democratic majority until after they had finished 


their work. I do not complain that all men do not understand |- 


how tariff bills are made, because many good men have not 
taken the trouble to inform themselves in that respect; but 
when a man assumes to explain to the people how any particular 
bill was made he imposes upon himself the double duty of learn- 
ing the truth and telling it. 

Coming to the article in the last issue of this magazine, in 
which he assails my reputation and public services, he is guiity 
of even more vicious misrepresentations, if possible, than those 
he made about Senator Gorman. While he ought to have ex- 
amined the official list of the Senate committees before at- 
tempting to name the chairman of the most important one, he 
may not have done so, and his misrepresentation, though inex- 
cusable, may not have been intentional. No such extenuation, 
however, can be offered for his misrepresentation in respect to 
me, because he read the record which he distinctly misrep- 
resents in some particulars and deliberately suppresses in 
others. His first accusation against me relates to a matter 
which was thoroughly investigated by the very legislature which 
elected me to the Senate, and it was shown to be so entirely 
unjust and absurd that the decent men among my most implaca- 
ble enemies in Texas no longer discuss it. In order that the 
Senate and the country may understand how palpably and how 
grossly he has misrepresented that episode, I must be pardoned 
while I briefly recall it. In 1897 or 1898 a foreign corporation 
then transacting business in our State was convicted of viola- 
ting that section of our antitrust law which prohibits exclusive 
contracts, and its permit was revoked. In the spring of 1900 
that judgment was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the officers of that corporation then sought to settle 
with the State by offering to pay whatever penalty might be 
considered a proper punishment, provided that they could con- 
tinue their business in Texas. I was asked to intercede in their 
behalf, and, upon the distinct and positive assurance that the 
company was an independent one and not controlled by any 
trust, I advised our State officials to permit it, upon the payment 
of a fine commensurate with its offense, to continue its business 
in Texas. 

The attorney-general, who was a college mate of mine and 
a trne man in every sense, submitted to me the judgment of 
the court, and expressed the opinion that he could not, under 
the terms of that judgment, consent to such a settlement. 
Afer carefully examining the judgment I concurred in his 
opinion, and advised that the only lawful course was to dissolve 
the offending corporation and organize a new one; but that 
advice was given upon the understanding that when the new 
corporation came into the State it should obey our laws. Im- 


mediately after that conversation I returned to Washington, 
and knew absolutely nothing further about the transaction 
until I read an attack upon the attorney-general in respect to 
it, when immediately and without the slightest hesitation I 
defended him, and avowed my responsibility by stating what I 
had advised. As so often happens in the bitterness of political 
strife, the circumstance was seized upon and magnified in many 
ways, and it was charged that I had received a fee ranging 
from $50,000 to $500,000, according to the imagination of the 
relater. Finally one man, who was more reckless than the rest 
and who happened to be a member of the Texas legislature, 
introduced a resolution directing an inquiry into my connection 
with the case. Every friend ef mine in that legislature, with 
a single exception, would have voted against that resolution 
except for my earnest insistence. They contended—and they 
were right—that there was nothing in the matter which called 
for an investigation. They pointed out the fact that it was 
not contended that the matter was connected in the remotest 
degree with the legislation of Congress, and could not therefore 
by any possibility involve my official or personal integrity. To 
all of this my answer was that if the resolution were defeated 
the lies would multiply and some honest men would be misled 
into the belief that an inquiry would have revealed some mis- 
conduct on my part, and at last my friends in the legislature 
yielded to my view of the matter and voted for the investigation. 
A committee was appointed, consisting of four gentlemen who 
had supported me in my race for the Senate and three who had 
supported my opponent. That committee unanimously reported 
to the legislature exonerating me and our State officers from 
every shadow of an imputation. 

Mr. President, it was a case in which there could have been 
no wrong. Had I chosen to accept employment in that case, I 
had a perfect right to do so, and I desire the Senate to know 
that I did not leave that question the subject of any doubt in 
the minds of that legislature. I told the committee in no spirit 
of defiance, but merely as a matter of proper self-respect, that 
I had a right to do all that I was accused of doing; and I 
will read to the Senate what I said to that committee of the 
legislature. Here it is: 

I desire to have it understood in this connection that had I known 
that the Waters-Pierce Oil Company would be compelled to dissolve 
and resort to a legal reincorporation and that they would be pursued 
in the courts, I would not have hesitated one second about accepting 
employment from it and taking a fee, provided my labor as their at- 
torney had not taken me from my public duties in Washington. 

There could not have been the slightest question about my right to 
accept a fee to defend them in the courts so lo as I believed that 
they were willing to obey ur laws. There could not have been any 
1 of their case coming before the body of which I was a mem- 

r, and therefore neither my vote nor Foe — ial conduct could have 

u 


yar toy the decision of it, nor been ced by their employment 
of me. 


I am a lawyer, and I sincerely hope that I will never be such a po- 
litical coward as to fear to defend any man or any business when I 
think their rights are assailed unjustly or with unnecessary severity. 
Neither am I such a fool as to really want to keep a legitimate busi- 
ness out of the State, nor such a demagogue as to pretend that I do. 

With that statement before them, the committee, in the first 
instance, and the legislature, in the second instance, unani- 
mously exonerated me from any misconduct. 

Mr. President, the first misstatement in this magazine article 
relates to this—no, not the first misstatement, but the first mis- 
statement in it which refers to my public service, relates to 
this very question of the investigation before the legislature. 
The writer of this article says: 

McFall, however, on January 17, submitted an affidavit to the com- 
mittee— 

Mr. CARMACK. Who is McFall? 

Mr. BAILEY. McFall was the member of the legislature who 
had introduced the resolution of inquiry. 

McFall, however, on January 17, submitted an affidavit to the com- 
— ae a rehearsed the facts of the Waters-Pierce ejectment from the 

e and ¢ 

“That by reason of BATLEY’S influence and personal and political yopa- 
larity and prestige, — ae Waters-Pierce Company) were enabled 
by a mere sham of dissolution and reincorporation to continue in busi- 
ness In Texas. 

“That the said Josxryn W. BAILEY did, on or about May 2, 1900, ac- 
company H. C. Pierce, president of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, to 
Waco for the purpose of holding a consultation with the county attor- 
ney of McLennan County, with a view of compromising said suits (the 

ts were for $105,000 in fines); that the proposition of compromise 
by said Pierce was $10,000 to the State in full of her claims and the 
payment of $3,500 to the county attorney as an extra fee for sarining 
the compromise; and that the said BarLey indorsed said proposition an 
urged its acceptance.” 

Mr. President, the Senate has observed that this magazine 
writer declares that statement to be an affidavit. But any man 
who has the curiosity to look into the matter will find on page 
187 of the house journal of the legislature of Texas, under date 
of January 21, 1901, the statement from which this magazine 
quotation is made, and there is not a semblance of an cath to 


support it. 
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I attach no particular importance to whether the statement 
was sivorn to or not, because my observation leads me to be- 
lieve that any man who will tell a lie will swear to it if he 
thinks it is safe to do so; but I am amazed to learn that a man 
who pretends to write so carefully as this magazine writer would 
have us believe he does, not only prints a naked allegation 
and describes it as an affidavit, but then suppresses a state- 
ment in the same report which shows that the man who is 
said to have made the affidavit declared to the chairman of the 
committee from his sick bed that he did not know a single 
fact or circumstance to sustain even that weak charge. 

When the man who introduced this resolution was summoned 
by the committee to appear and sustain his charge, he retired to 
his home and went to bed, and instead of coming to answer the 
committee he sent day after day a doctor’s certificate that he 
was unable to come. The committee finally instructed its chair- 
man to go to his home and ascertain whether or not he was 
really sick. If he were not sick, then they would bring him to 
the Capitol, and if he were sick and still not too sick to testify 
they would go to his house and take his statement under oath. 
In Obedience to the committee’s instruction, the chairman re- 
paired to the residence of this witness, and here is what the wit- 
ness told the chairman to say to the committee and what the 
committee embodied in its report: 

After the committee adjourned at noon on the 17th instant the chair- 
man, the Hon. S. J. Hendrick, visited the Hon. D. A. McFall at the 
home of the latter, to ascertain how soon Mr. McFall would be able to 
appear before the committee and to 1 and the chairman reported 
to the full committee that Mr. McFall had requested him to say that it 
would be useless for the committee to 3 its session for the pur- 
pose of awaiting his evidence, because he could not swear to any fact 
or circumstance that would tend to establish the charges. 

Mark you, Mr. President, the committee did not leave him to 
say whether he could swear to any fact which would establish 
the charge, but they put the question to him, as they had put it 
to other witnesses, if he knew any fact or circumstance which 
would tend to establish the charge, and his answer was that he 
did not. Yet this magazine writer incorporates the unsupported 
and unsworn statement of McFall in this article, and describes 
it as an “affidavit,” concealing the fact that the same legislative 
record from which he took it contained the statement which I 
haye just read in the hearing of the Senate. 

This writer next declares, Mr. President, that there was a 
serious question in the legislature about my exoneration, and 
he says the final vote was 73 to 41. The final vote on the reso- 
lution, it is true, was 73 to 41, but stated in that way it is as 
misleading as a direct and positive falsehood would be. The 
truth about it is this: The committee made two reports, a ma- 
jority report signed by six and a minority report signed by one. 
But both reports exonerated me and the State officials from all 
shadow of blame. 

The difference was that the majority report, in addition to 
its exoneration of me, contained a resolution denouncing the 
liars—some of them were in that legislature—while the minority 
report, joining the majority in its exoneration of me, protested 
against the resolution denouncing the men who had calumniated 
me and the State officials. That was the only difference. 

In the same report which this man read—I assume that he 
read it because he quotes from it, and if he did not read it he is 
that much more reckless in his work—he found this statement. 
After the majority report was submitted, they moved to sub- 
stitute the minority, and on that motion the first vote was taken. 
Perhaps it is better that I should read the majority and the 
minority reports. I will not detain the Senate, of course, by 
reading the entire reports. The majority report concludes in 
this way: 

Whereas the committee of the House of Representatives, appointed 
to investigate the charges against the Hon. J. W. Baitey and certain 
State officials in connection with the readmission of the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company into this State, have performed their duty; and 

Whereas by the most diligent 3 they have not been able to 
find a single fact or circumstance discreditable either to the Hon. J. W. 
BAILEY or to any State official, but, on the contrary, all of the evidence 
before said committee completely and e exonerates the 
Hon. J. W. BAILEY and all State officials from the charges of miscon- 
duct: Therefore, be it 7 

Resolved by the house of representatives, That we denounce the ma- 
licious imputations and insinuations against the integrity of the Hon. 
J. W. BAILEY and our State cfficials as the most cruel, vindictive, and 
unfounded attack ever made upon the character of a faithful public 
servant in Texas. 

The minority report begins as follows: 


We, the minority of your committee appointed under the resolution 
introduced by the Hon. D. A. McFall, and adopted by the house on 
January 11, 1901, providing for the investigation of the facts relating 
to the dissolution and reincorporation of the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany, its admission to do business in Texas, etc., agree to all the re- 
port of the majority, except wherein they recommend to the house the 
adoption of the proposed resolution. 


There was absoldtely no difference, Mr. President, between the 
majority and the minority upon the question of my exoneration. 
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The only controversy was as to the denunciation of the men 
who had instigated the political assault. Upon the motion to 
substitute the minority for the majority report the vote stood 44 
to 70. The minority report was thus rejected, and the vote came 
upon the adoption of the majority report. The gentlemen who 
voted against it were the same gentlemen, with one exception, 
who had already voted for the minority report. I want to read 
to the Senate some reasons which were given by gentlemen who 
supported the minority report: 

We vote for the minority report of the Barney investigating commit- 
tee for the reason that we believe that it as fully exonerates Mr. BaInny 
and any State officials as does the majority report, and casts no in- 
sinuations on the motives of any citizen of Texas who may have 
criticised the readmission of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company into Texas 


to do business, and who have questioned the propriety of Mr. BAILEY’S 
connection therewith, 


CLEMENTS. 
BEATY. 
MCCLELLAN. 
BRIDGERS, 
GREENWOOD, 
WILLINGHAM. 
There were statements by other members of the legislature to 

the same effect, and so it is that when this writer says there was 

a serious division in the legislature of Texas over my exonera- 

= he deliberately attempts to deceive the public. 

e says: 


. BAILEY was elected Senator on the same day. 


But he omits to say that I received 137 votes in that legisla- 
ture, while only 6 were cast against me, and he omits also to 
say that after six years, during which this matter has been dis- 
cussed until decent men have become disgusted with it, my next 
election to the Senate is as certain and will be as unanimous as 
the first. 

But he says that all of this has happened because we have a 
political machine in Texas. He presumes upon the ignorance of 
the people who may read this article as to political conditions 
in Texas. It is the one Commonwealth of the Union in which a 
political machine has never yet been constructed, and in which 
a machine could never endure. And amongst all the men who 
have takén part in the politics of that great State, no one is 
more exempt from the charge of being a machine candidate than 
I was then or than I am now. 

Mr. President, I never in my life organized a committee to 
promote my election to any office. No man ever contributed a 
dollar to secure either my nomination or my election. More 
than that, when I was a candidate for the Senate I appealed 
directly to the people. My demand was that in every county 
my candidacy and that of my opponent should be submitted to a 
direct vote in the primary, and that course prevailed in nearly 
every county. I canvassed that State for one month—as I now 
recall it, exactly one month—and I spent in that race for the 
Senate less than one month’s salary. , 

I happen to remember it well. When I learned that my op- 
ponent had withdrawn I was at the depot in the town of Smith- 
ville, and my friends were congratulating me upon the cessation 
of the contest. One man said it would save me a great deal of 
work and a good deal of money. Another gentleman who stood 
by said it would save me a good deal of work, but it would not 
save me any money, because I was one of the kind that do not 
spend money in elections. After some little banter between the 
two, this friend asked me how much I had spent. I said that I 
left Washington with exactly one month’s salary; and to settle 
their dispute I examined my book and found that I still had a 
$20 bill left with some change in my pocket. Less than one 
month’s salary in a Senatorial contest during which I canvassed 
the State for an entire month! 

Mr. President, I was five times elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives ; I have been once elected to the Senate; and I have 
spent less money in all those elections than the man who owns 
this magazine spent, perhaps, in a single ward when he was 
a candidate for mayor in the city of New York. His sworn 
return shows, according to the papers, that he spent over $60,- 
000 in that contest. That is forty times as much as I ever 
spent in politics in all my life, and yet he talks about my ma- 
chine and corrupt political methods. It is a matter of great sat- 
isfaction to me to say that there could be no surer way of invit- 
ing defeat in the State of Texas than for a man to use his money 
or to organize his machine. 

Mr. President, if I needed any help in Texas this article 
would have contributed it. It so happens that every time it 
touches any question which relates to that State it is so ob- 
viously incorrect that even if what else it said about me had 
been true the people of Texas would not believe it, because, 
knowing that everything was false about which they 
personal knowledge, they would naturally conclude that every- 
thing else was false. 
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The next specification which this magazine writer makes 


against. me is entitled The Indian Territory grab.” Here is 
its first sentence: 


Last April, when a huge Indian Territory coal, timber, and of] grab 
was on its stealthy way through the traitor Senate, under the auspices 
of the “merger,” and under cover of fake railway-rate bill excitement, 
it was La FOLLETTE, a new Senator from far-away Wisconsin, who ex- 


posed it. 

Before the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin became a 
member of the Senate I had gone before the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs and had urged that these mineral lands still be- 
longing to the Indians should be reserved from sale and 
consecrated to the education of the children in that country. I 
said the same to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

I do not sanction the statement that the provision which the 
Indian Affairs Committee brought into the Senate was a steal. 
I think that provision was supported by men as honest as the 
Senator from Wisconsin or I, but I do believe that it was an 
unwise disposition of those lands, and therefore I resisted it and 
throughout the contest over it I was cooperating with the 
Senator from Wisconsin. If he stopped a steal, I helped him, 
adn I ask the Senator from Wisconsin to rise in his place and 
say whether or not we cooperated in that matter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I take great pleasure in 
saying that I conferred with the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Battery] before I offered any amendment or took part in any 
discussion in opposition to the sale or the disposal In any man- 
ner of the coal lands in the Indian Territory, and that I re- 
ceived from him valuable suggestions, advice, and cooperation 
in whatever I did or undertook to do with respect to those lands. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, that is precisely the manly 
statement which I would expect from the Senator. We thor- 
oughly agreed not only upon that, but upon other matters, to 
which I now desire to call the attention of the Senate. 

Further on in this same paragraph this writer says: 

And the amendment, which made it possible for home seekers to 
buy Indian lands, but impossible for corrupt corporations to grab them, 
was killed on a point of order, 

Here, again, I was cooperating with the Senator from Wis- 
consin. The only difference between him and me was that he 
wanted those lands disposed of under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior, in whose wisdom, I will say, he has 
more confidence than I haye. I do not doubt the honesty of the 
Secretary of the Interior. If I had ever doubted it, he has done 
all that is necessary to remove that doubt. But I have always 
found that he was looking more after the Indians in the Indian 
Territory than the white population there. Perhaps that was 
his duty as Secretary of the Interior. But for years I have 
acted upon the theory that that was a white man’s country, 
and that the law designed to preserve the Indian would tie the 
hands and retard the progress of the white man. That was the 
only difference between the Senator from Wisconsin and myself. 

The difference between me and other Senators who insisted 
upon the point of order and opposed the amendment was, and 
only was, that they felt that if the restriction on alienation 
was continued the value of the land would greatly enhance, the 
benefit of which the Indian would obtain. My difference with 
them was simply this: That the lands would enhance in value 
enormously, but the Indian would not get the benefit 
of it, because in the meantime others would use and oc- 
cupy it at a nominal rent; and believing that the In- 
dian would not get the benefit in the end, I advocated the im- 
mediate sale of those lands, so that the present tenants in the 
Indian Territory might purchase it and become home owners. 
If any Senator or any citizen chooses to examine the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of the 27th and 28th of April he will find that for 
two hours I stood on the floor of the Senate and plead for the 
privilege of those tenants there to buy this land now, and I 
warned the Senate that if these restrictions on its alienation 
were continued, the land would so greatly enhance in price that 
when the Indians could sell it a poor man would be unable to 
buy it. That was the argument I made from beginning to end. 

Again, Mr. President, this writer says, under the caption of 
Indian Territory grab:” 

On the other hand, the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp so full of surprises 
for the careful reader, reveals that BAILEY has been, in his fourteen 
years at Washington, one of the chief introducers of Indian Territory 
railway and lan bills—bills granting rights of way to railways, bills 
renewing, extending, and broadening charters. 

He then proceeds to give a list of the bills of that character 
which I have introduced. It would not be singular if I had in- 
troduced more bills affecting the Indian Territory than any 
other Senator or Member. I live within 7 miles of the border 
line between the Indian Territory and Texas. That Territory 
has no Representative or Delegate in Congress. It has no 
Senator in this body. If bills are introduced permitting its 
development, Senators and Representatives from other States 


must introduce them. And yet, Mr. President, I was always 
careful about introducing any bill relating to the Indian Terri- 
tory, and the Recorp shows what this magazine conceals, 
that I introduced every bill it enumerates, with a single ex- 
ception, by request, and they were marked “by request,” thus 
disavowing all responsibility for it. When a citizen of my State 
sends me a bill and asks me to introduce it, if I have time to 
examine it and it commends itself to my judgment, I introduce 
it on my own responsibility. But if I do not have the time to ex- 
amine it, or if after examining it I do not approve it, I do as 
every other careful Senator and Representative does—I mark it 
“ by request.” 

Mr. President, the only bill in this list which I did not intro- 
duce by request was for the Gainesville, McAlester and St. 
Louis Railroad. That was a corporation organized by the most 
reputable business men in the town where I live, for the pur- 
pose of building a railroad from my home to the coal fields of 
the Indian Territory. I know every man connected with it, and 
I was so thoroughly and heartily in sympathy with the project 
that I would have been one of the incorporators except for the 
fact that being a member of Congress it was necessary for me to 
obtain the charter, and for that reason I was unwilling to haye 
even a nominal connection with it. Can any man believe that a 
sound-minded Senator or Representative would refuse to intro- 
duce a bill which allowed his own people to build a railroad that 
would bring cheap fuel to his neighbors? Fuel is an important 
item in the prairie country of northern Texas, and a Representa- 
tive who would not have proposed a proper bill enabling his 
neighbors and his constituents to lighten their fuel cost would 
have been recreant to their best interests and to his plain duty. 

Again, this man says: 


All the measures introduced by Barry looked well enough; no doubt 
many of them were harmless enough in and of themselves; no doubt 
many of them might have been most beneficent if properly investigated 
and freed of all sly looting schemes. 


In this article he testifies to the integrity and efficiency of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and perhaps it will console him to 
know that every one of those bills was referred to the Interior 
Department before it was even reported favorably by any com- 
mittee, and if they were not properly “freed from looting 
schemes“ the fault lies with the Secretary of the Interior, to 
whom the writer gives a certificate of high character. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is one of the few men whom he praises, 
and that moves me to suspect that the Secretary of the Interior 
is one of the few men who do not stand in the way of somebody’s 
ambition. 

The next charge against me is that I spent some of the present 
session in di “the fake railroad rate bill.” I will not 
insult the intelligence of the American people by answering that 
grave charge. It is rather a high compliment to me that after 
five months of diligent quest they have found no more serious 
charges than these. They have raked the gutters from Houston, 
Tex., to New York, coming by way of Lexington, Ky., and not 
forgetting the horse-training stables there, and the end of it is a 
feeble attempt to infer some wrong. 

He makes another charge. He says I was opposed to the pure- 
food bill, and here is the way he testifies to my constituents that 
I was right: 

The Gorman, or the so-called“ Democratic ™ gang reaches the same 


end of protecting the plutocracy by the way so long used by and for 
the antebellum slavocracy. 


That is a mild appeal to the dead prejudices of the North; 
but it will affect nobody except some one who is so simple- 
minded as to belleve what he finds in the Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine. This writer then adds: 


The Constitution must be strictly interpreted; the rights of the 
States must not be violated! 


And he puts an exclamation mark there, as if to evidence his 
abhorrence of such a doctrine. Mr. President, whether it was 
used by what he calls the slavocracy ” or not, I cheerfully range 
myself upon the side of the men who believe in a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution and in a sound defense of the doc- 
trine of States rights, and I welcome him, as I welcome every 
man, to make all the capital against me he can out of that cir- 
cumstance. 

It will surprise some people to know that this is the sum of 
all that was said about my public career or in reference to my 
political connection in an article which for five long months has 
been advertised as a coming sensation. He says some other 
things about my business and professional career to which I 
make no reply. He says that I practice law successfully, in 
that I make money. If he will ask my clients, he will also find 
that I have practiced law successfully in the way of protecting 
their interests. If that is a crime, it is time the country should 
know it. Mr. President, I despise those public men who think 
they must remain poor in order to be considered honest. I am 
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not one of them. If my constituents want a man who is willing 
to go to the poorhouse in his old age in order to stay in the 
Senate during his middle age, they will have to find another 


Senator. I intend to make every dollar that I can honestly 
make, without neglecting or interfering with my public duty; 
and there is no other man in this country who would not do the 
same, if he has sense enough to keep a churehyard. 

I haye been in Congress fourteen years, and the man does 
not live who can put his finger upon a speech or vote that I 
have ever made or cast in the interest of my clients and against 
the interest of my constituents. 

This man says himself—I dislike a little to call him as a 
witness, but surely he will not be deemed a witness partial in 
my favor—beginning the very second paragraph of his article: 

Of course, in the House, in the Senate, and on the stump, BaiLmy has 
spoken as strenuously for people and country as any other politician. 

No man would be willing to say in the presence of men who 
know the truth that I have ever spoken one way and voted an- 
other. There is the record. It is an open book, fourteen years 
long, and not a single instance can be found where I have 
spoken and yoted differently. 

This man says I speak fcr country and people. As I vote 
like I speak, then I must vote for country and people. And yet 
though I haye spoken for country and people and voted for 
country and people, he asks the men in whose service I work 
day and night to believe that I have betrayed their interests. 

Mr. President, perhaps I owe the Senate and the country 
an apology for having dignified this screed by noticing it in 
the Senate. I have done it against the advice of nearly all my 
friends, but I have done it under a solemn sense of obligation 
to the public. 

I want to say this: It may have been somewhat barbaric, 
but I believe in the old civilization, under which when a man 
slandered you you had a right to call him to answer for it. But 
I recognize that I live in another civilization, which does not 
permit that course. I want also to say to the country that the 
very fact that these attacks are permitted to pass unchallenged 
encourages men to make them. They misstate the record. They 
suppress the truth. Why? Because they feel that the men 
whom they attack will sit silent under their misrepresentations. 

But, Mr. President, it is reassuring, even when we think of 
this, to remember that they constitute only a small per cent of 
the magazines and newspapers of the land. As in every 
neighborhood we find men and women who are banished for 
their evil habits from decent association, so in the midst of the 
splendid publications striving to enlighten, uplift, and glorify 
mankind, we must not despair when we find such as this. They 
can no more corrupt the mind of the American people than the 
degenerate amongst men and women can degrade society. 

Even in my most resentful mood against papers and publica- 
tions like this I haye never seen the time when I would abridge 
the just freedom of the press. I believe that the light ought to 
beat fiercely on every man who occupies a high position, but 
in God's name let it be the white light of truth without the 
taint of yellow in it. 

These men do harm, almost unmeasured harm; but they do 
it in another way, and that other way is this: They slander the 
upright, and therefore when reputable publications accuse the 
treacherous the public are incredulous about the charge. No 
men have ever done the rascals a greater service than those who 
try to make the people believe that all men are rascals. That 
creed can never find acceptance in this land, and the only effect 
of such teaching is that at last the pendulum swings back to 
the other extreme, and the people conclude that nobody is half 
as bad as they are painted. 

Such publications as this ought to be scourged by decent maga- 
zine writers from the company of well-behaved men and women. 
They ought to be outlawed, as it were, in a literary sense, and 
left to suffer under the contempt, into which they unjustly 
sought to bring honest men. 

Mr. President, there is one other matter which I wanted to 
call to the attention of the Senate, but I have almost over- 
looked it. The day after this article appeared in the maga- 
zine, to which Mr. Hearst’s name is not attached, there ap- 
peared an editorial in the Evening Journal, to which Mr. 
Hearst's name is attached. It is a double column of mendacity 
and malice, and yet the only direct averment against my public 
service is that I have yoted to give away the public lands to 
corporations; and he says that in the face of the Rrecorp, which 
shows that I never voted to give an acre of public land to any 
corporation in my life. 

This article is not altogether political; it is a little commercial. 
Listen to this: And remembering that Mr. Hearst owns the 
magazine, for whose bonds he stands a guarantor to the extent of 


$500,000, we can easily understand what interest he bas in its 
financial prosperity. So he tells his readers through his paper: 

We belleve that a majority of our leading citizens will read Mr. 
Phillips's entire article for their own information, and we urge them to 
purchase the July Cosmopolitan and do so. 

There is some thrift mixed with a little politics, Hrarsr’s 
magazine prints a slander against a man, and then Hearst's 
newspaper advises those who read it to buy the magazine; and 
this editorial not only appeared in his New York publication, 
but it appeared in his Chicago one as well. 

Mr. President, it is a great temptation for me to say what I 
think about these people, but that would offend the dignity and 
propriety of the Senate, and I forbear. [Applause in the gal- 
leries.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair must inform the occu- 
pants of the galleries that applause is not permitted under the 
rules of the Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, I rise to make a privileged 
statement in regard to the conference upon the agricultural 
appropriation bill and the differences between the House and 
the Senate referred to the other day here. We had agreed in 
conference upon all the items except the one in regard to meat 
inspection and one minor one, which we doubtless could have 
agreed upon, but the House conferees—— 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont 
suspend until the Senate is in order. 
be in order. 

Mr. HALE. This is a very important statement that the 
Senator from Vermont is making, and every Senator ought to 
hear it. 

Mr. PROCTOR. The conferees on the part of the House 
positively refused to consider any proposition of compromise 
upon this point of the meat inspection. The Senate conferees 
submitted a proposition for a compromise. The provision of 
the House, which appropriates $3,000,000 for the cost of inspec- 
tion, is as follows: 

That there is permanently . out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000,000, for the 
expenses of the inspection of cattle, sheep, swine, and goats and the 
meat and meat food products thereof which enter into interstate or 
foreign commerce and for all expenses necessary to carry into effect the 
provisions of this act relating to meat inspection, including rent and 
he employment of labor in Washington and elsewhere, for each year. 
And the Secretary of Agriculture shall, in his annual estimates made 
to Congress, submit a statement in detail, showing the number of 
persons 8 in such inspections and the salary or per diem paid 
© each, together with the contingent expenses of such inspectors and 
where they have been and are employed. 

The conferees on the part of the Senate proposed as a com- 
promise that there be added to the above the following: 

The entire cost of inspection shall be paid from this appropriation, 
but to reimburse the Treasury for the expense incurred for the inspec- 
tion of meat food products subsequent to the inspection of the live 
animal and the carcass, the Sacsan of the Treasury shall, upon 
the return to the Secretary of Agriculture of the number of animals 
inspected and examined under the provisions of this act, collect and 
deposit in the Treasury a fee of 5 cents each for every head of cattle 
inspected and examined, and 3 cents for each head of sheep, swine, and 
goats so inspected and examined, and he shall publish the necessary 
rules and regulations for carrying out this provision. 

This the House conferees positively refused to consider, or 
any other proposition, insisting that we accept absolutely the 
provision that they submitted. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. PROCTOR. I do. 

Mr. HALE. Can the Senator tell the Senate from any esti- 
mate he has made what portion of the $3,000,000 appropriated 
by the Government would be reimbursed or returned to the 
Treasury from the source that he has indicated? 

Mr. PROCTOR. One-half, perhaps a little more, would be 
reimbursed and paid into the Treasury. 

I might say, further—I think it is justifiable under the cir- 
cumstances to say—that they not only positively refused to join 
in any report—for we had agreed upon everything substan- 
tially except this item—so far as we had agreed and assent to 
another conference, but they took a position that inyolves the 
failure of the bill unless we yielded everything they asked. 

Mr. HALE. Is it not then the practical result that if the 


win 
The Senate will please 


House conferees maintain their ground and refuse further con- 
ference and refuse all propositions all legislation is arrested 
on the subject? 

Mr. PROCTOR. It is, Mr. President. It seems so to me. 
There can be no doubt of it. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. PROCTOR. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. What result, if any, did the conference reach 
as to the date on the label—as to the labeling? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The date on the cans. 

Mr. PROCTOR. We did not reach that point. The other 
came up first. We reached it only so far as this, that they in- 
sisted upon the whole. We did not discuss that. There was 
no chance for a compromise upon that. It must be with the 
date or without it, but their insistence was upon the entire 
measure as they proposed it. 

Mr. NELSON. They would not yield on any point? 

Mr. HALE. For the present, then, there is nothing further 
that the Senator or his fellow-conferees representing the Sen- 
ate can do but to await action on being called together again 
by the House conferees. Has the Senator any programme other 
than that? 

Mr. PROCTOR. None whatever, Mr. President. I see noth- 
ing whatever that the conferees on the part of the Senate can 
do. There was a positive refusal to join in any report, although 
everything had been agreed to substantially except this one 
item. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, I think the Senate 
Is indebted to the Senator from Vermont for stating just what 
the situation is upon this most important matter, and my impres- 
sion is that for the present we will do well to leave it there. 
Overnight or in the morning something may come from the 
House conferees to open the question. I should like myself to 
have the opportunity given. Without any hasty action here 
which would perhaps tend to further inflame the condition, I 
should prefer to have the matter stand just as it is overnight, 
and in the morning we will see whether anything further can 
be done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. PROCTOR. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With the consent of the Senator from 
Vermont, I want to ask the Senator from Maine, who is, as he 
frequently says of other Senators, an old legislator, and has 
had very much to do with appropriations, whether, in his ex 
rience, there have been many cases similar to this, where the 
conferees of one body refused to have a bill reported to the 
Houses showing the points upon which an agreement had been 
reached? 

Mr. HALE. In my official life here in the Senate I have 
known but one case. I recall a case which I think may have 
been similar to this. It was a long controversy upon the naval 
appropriation bill. I think perhaps other old Senators who 
were here at the time will remember it. In that case my rec- 
ollection is that the House conferees declined a further con- 
ference and declined to submit any further report. 

The processes provided by the rule are agreement, disagree- 
ment, or insistence, or, finally, adherence. The rule provides 
that either House, when it is determined upon a certain course 
on an amendment or a statute, can close the matter up, so far 
as any further steps are taken, by voting to adhere. That is a 
notice to the other House that the House voting to adhere will 
have no further conference and nothing else except what it 
desires. 

One reason why I suggested that no hasty action be taken 
now is that when this goes back, not as a conference report, but 
as a statement to the House, I should hope that the reasonable 
men in that body—and there are plenty of them—will not pro- 
ceed to the extremity of voting to adhere, and that out of reflec- 
tion, as in a thousand cases that occur in all our lives, will come 
a feeling that upon this important matter no pride of opinion 
and no pride in the body shall prevent some salutary legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PROCTOR. I do. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I wish to make an inquiry before the 
Senator from Vermont yields the floor. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Ver- 
mont a question, merely whether the Senate is to understand 
the Senator from Vermont as reporting that the House con- 
ferees would rather see the entire bill defeated than to yield 
upon any point or modify any point of the bill, That, it strikes 
me, is an exceedingly important statement. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. President 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. I want to know if I correctly understood 
the Senator. 

Mr. HOPKINS. That is for the Senator to answer, but it 
seems to me that the language used by the conferees on either 
side ought not to be bruited about in either the House or the 
Senate if they do not agree. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The statement was made, and I think it 
is important to know whether that is the attitude. We want to 
know what the situation is. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. PROCTOR. Allow me to reply to the Senator from IIli- 
nois. I made the statement that their position involved the 
failure of the bill, as will be seen by the Recorp. I stand by 
that statement. Whether it is proper or not, it is true. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Well, Mr. President, I think it only fair to 
the House members of the conference committee that the Sen- 
ator should state the explicit and forceful language he used 
on that proposition. This is a matter as to which I think the 
Senate ought not to condemn the House conferees for language 
they have used without an opportunity of their being heard to 
ON whether there was any provocation for language of that 
kin 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, I can say—— 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senate ought to know, 

Mr. PROCTOR. I wish to reply to the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Horxrns]. I can say, for once, that the conduct of the 
Senate conferees was entirely amiable. We said nothing to 
bring out such an earnest statement from the House conferees, 

Mr. HALE. You were modest. 

Mr. PROCTOR. We are always so. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. PROCTOR. Wait a moment. We simply asked if we 
could make a report of conditions—what was agreed to and 
what would be disagreed to. The House conferees positively 
declined to assent to that. Everything we said was in the direc- 
tion of trying to come to an amicable agreement. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PROSTOR. I do. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The reason I made my suggestion along the 
line I did was that, if we are to get a bill, there must be an 
agreement between the conferees of the Senate and of the House, 
and if the language of the conferees of the House is given in 
the Senate and they are denounced, it seems to me that that sort 
of thing is not something that will placate them and make them 
the more readily agree. We know, Mr. President, that they are 
reasonable men, the same as are the conferees on the part of 
the Senate, and that they have no opportunity of being heard 
upon this floor. I think the discussion should be limited to the 
attitude of the Senate conferees, without any reflection on the 
conferees on the part of the House. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I have not intended, Mr. President, to reflect 
upon the House conferees. I have merely stated what they said. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I did not hear the first state- 
ment made by the Senator from Vermont as to what is the 
condition. 

Mr. PROCTOR. That the House conferees refused to join 
in any report unless we agreed absolutely to their propositions. 

Mr. WARREN. In regard to what? 

Mr. PROCTOR. In regard to the meat-inspection amend- 
ment principally, although there was one other matter in dispute. 

Mr. WARREN. Then, as I understand, the conferees have 
agreed upon all matters but those? 

Mr. PROCTOR. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
just a word, I will say that I think the advice of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hate] is good, as it always is, and I am gen- 
erally willing to follow his advice. In this meat-inspection 
matter we have a condition which is, I believe, unprecedented 
in legislation. I recall nothing that has happened since I 
have been a member of this body, and I do not recall ever hay- 
ing heard or read of any, where a proposition involving mil- 
lions and millions of dollars, at the last moment, without con- 
sideration by any committee or the Senate, was submitted and 
attached as an amendment to an appropriation bill without a 
word of debate. Such action creates a condition that naturally 
would cause a wide difference between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

The Senate did not carefully consider the matter, but desiring 
to correct one evil in a hurry and without much thought, it 
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agreed to the amendment on this floor in a matter of four or 
five minutes; while, on the other hand, the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Committee of the other House, consisting of some 
seventeen or nineteen men, practical farmers and practical 
business men, entered into hearings and the taking of testimony 
on the subject. They had the matter under earnest and at- 
tentive consideration for weeks, and after the hearings, the 
taking of evidence, and full discussion the committee brought 
in a substitute amendment, as it had a right to do, and the 
House agreed to the same. It seems to me, under these cir- 
cumstances, we can afford to be very patient, and I do not 
know but we can afford to be rather more than patient with 
those who are evidently trying to do their duty, and who have 
at least behind them the proof of their earnestness and atten- 
tion in their long and laborious work in connection with this 
subject. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PROCTOR. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely desire to ask a question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to see whether I apprehend the situation correctly. The 
conferees having been unable to agree on a certain proposition 
in the agricultural appropriation bill, I understand the Senate 
conferees proposed to report a disagreement? 

Mr. PROCTOR. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. And that was absolutely refused. So they 
are unable to report a partial agreement, a complete disagree- 
ment, or a complete agreement, and they are not allowed to go 
to their respective Houses for instructions. That is the point. 
It is not a conflict between the Senate and the House. It is 
because the House conferees will not permit the Senate and 
the House to pass on what is still in dispute. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. President, I want, as a Senator here, 
to protest against the discussion by a member of this body of 
what occurs in a conference committee. A Member of the other 
House can not speak for himself here; he can not stand up and 
say that this did not occur or that something else equally as 
bad did occur upon the part of the Senate conferees. 

I served on many conference committees while I had the 
honor of being a Member of the House of Representatives; and 
while I have no desire to criticise, I have never yet stood up 
in that body and said the conferees on the part of the Senate 
said so and so, because the conferees on the part of the Senate 
had no power or right on the floor of the House to answer my 
charge. So the conferees on the part of the House have no right 
here to reply to statements made by Senators as to what oc- 
curred in conference. 

. I desire to put this question to the Senator from Maine [Mr. 

Hate], who has had long experience on conference committees : 
Is it not the rule of conferences that where legislation is placed 
upon an appropriation bill the body seeking to legislate must 
recede if the other body dissent? There is no place upon an 
appropriation bill, as a rule, for legislation. We talk about 
things getting through the Congress of the United States with- 
out notice. They get through sometimes by putting them into 
a bill of perhaps 300-odd pages, and driving them through. 
I am not in sympathy with the idea that legislation can be 
placed upon an appropriation bill as this legislation was, 

whether it be good or bad, without discussion. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Proctor] is entitled to the floor. Does he yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. PROCTOR. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, I want to ask 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HEMENWAY], who has served on 
a great many conference committees, a question in relation to 

this matter. This is the case of a bill coming here originally 
from the House and the Senate adding on a new appropriation, 
both enlarging the agricultural appropriation bill as to ex- 
penditures and enacting new legislation. If, under such cir- 
cumstances, the other House resist, is it not the rule that the 
Senate should recede? If, in other words, legislation is put 
on in either House and submitted to the other, and the House 

to which it is submitted insists upon disagreeing to it, is not 
the House placing it there in duty bound to recede? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. In my judgment—and I believe the Sena- 
tor from Maine will agree with me—either body which places 
legislation upon an appropriation bill must recede if the other 
House insists that it shall. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, I submit that that is not 
this case. Where we put legislation upon an appropriation bill, 
if the other House oppose that, it might be our duty to recede, 


themselves legislate. I insist that it is an entirely different 
case, 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Then there is a disagreement. 

Mr. PROCTOR, There is a disagreement, and that is all. 

Mr. WARREN. And it is incumbent upon them either to 
agree or to disagree. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I understand from the state- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont IMr. Procror] that he is 
not asking anything at this time. He simply comes here and 
states what the condition is. The Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE], very properly, I think, advised him to let the thing go 
over until to-morrow. morning, and in the meantime one side 
or the other may think of something that will bring them to- 
gether again. That is all there is in this case. 

Mr. PROCTOR. That is what I propose to do, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I did not think of asking for any action on the part of 
the Senate at this time. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, as I have been appealed to by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Hemenway] to state what is 
my experience, I will state that when either House puts in an 
appropriation bill legislation it can not force the other House 
to agree, but it must in the end recede if the proposition is 
one that the other House will not at all agree to. In this case 
it seems to me, from the very clear and guarded statement of 
the Senator from Vermont, that it is not a question of the 
House resisting absolutely and declaring that nothing shall 
go on the bill, but it is a question of agreeing between the two 
bodies as to what legislation shall be adopted different from 
what the Senate has put on. I do not think we take any profit 
by further inflaming the situation. To test the sense of the 
Senate that for the present this matter shall stand, I move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the Senator from Maine will not make 
that motion, but will let us have an executive session. 

Mr. HALE. If it is desirable to have an executive session, I 
will not insist upon the motion. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I have a conference report which I de- 
sire to make. : 

Mr. HALE. Then I withhold the motion for the present. 


PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS AND ANIMALS IN THE DISTRICT. 
Mr. BLACKBURN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13193) to prohibit the killing of wild birds and wild animals in 
the District of Columbia haying met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

Jo. C. S. BLACKBURN, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
P. P. CAMPBELL, 
E. L. TAYLOR, 
T. W. Srxs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


UNLADING OF BONDED MERCHANDISE. 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7099) to amend section 2871 of the Revised Statutes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

J. H. GALLINGER, 
Gro. C. PERKINS, 

the part of the Senate, 
Sereno E. PAYNE, Ý 
JOHN DALZELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 


Managers on 


but they do not oppose that. They propose a substitute, to The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
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consideration of executive business. After forty-two minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15442) to establish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion and to provide for a uniform rule for the naturalization of 
aliens throughout the United States, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. HowELL of New Jersey, Mr. Bonynce, and 
Mr. BurNnerr managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 17345) creating 
a United States district court for China and prescribing the juris- 
diction thereof, asks a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Perkins, Mr. Denny, and Mr. Howarp managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 18750) making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, and for other purposes; and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice-President. 


PURE-FOOD BILL. 
Mr. HEYBURN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 88) 
entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleteri- 
ous foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference bave agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Strike out all of said amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any person to manufacture, 
sell, or offer for sale within any Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or deliver for shipment or to cause to be delivered, 
shipped, or transported from within any State, Territory, or 
District of Columbia to any State, Territory, or District 
of Columbia or foreign country any article of food, drugs, 
medicines, or liquors which is adulterated or misbranded, 
or which contains any poisonous or deleterious substance within 
the meaning of this act; and any person who shall violate any 
of the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and for each offense shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not to exceed five hundred dollars or shall be sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment, or both such fine and imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court, and for each subsequent offense 
and conviction thereof shall be fined not less than one thousand 
dollars or sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, or both such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

“Seo. 2. That the introduction into any State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia from any other State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia, or from any foreign country, or 
shipment to any foreign country of any article of food or drugs 
which is adulterated or misbranded, within the meaning of this 
act, is hereby prohibited; and any person who shall ship or 
deliver for shipment from any State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia to any other State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or to a foreign country, or who shall receive in any 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia from any other 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or foreign coun- 
try, and having so received, shall deliver, in original unbroken 
packages, for pay or otherwise, or offer to deliver to any other 
person, any such article so adulterated or misbranded within 
the meaning of this act, or any person who shall sell or offer 
for sale in the District of Columbia or the Territories of the 
United States any such adulterated or misbranded foods or 
drugs, or export or offer to export the same to any foreign 
country, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for such offense 
be fined not exceeding two hundred dollars for the first offense, 
and upon conyiction for each subsequent offense not exceeding 


three hundred dollars or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, 


or both, in the discretion of the court: Provided, That no ar- 
ticle shall be deemed misbranded or adulterated within the pro- 
visions of this act when intended for export to any foreign 
country and prepared or packed according to the specifications 


or directions of the foreign purchaser when no substance is 
used in the preparation or packing thereof in conflict with the 
laws of the foreign country to which said article is intended to 
be shipped; but if said article shall be in fact sold or offered for 
sale for domestic use or consumption, then this proviso shall 
not exempt said article from the operation of any of the other 
provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall 
make uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, including the collection and examination 
of specimens of foods and drugs manufactured or offered for 
sale in the District of Columbia, or in any Territory of the 
United States, or which shall be offered for sale in unbroken 
packages in any State other than that in which they shall 
have been respectively manufactured or produced, or which 
shall be received from any foreign country, or intended for 
shipment to any forelgn country, or which may be submitted 
for examination by the chief health, food, or drug officer of 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or at any 
domestic or foreign port through which such product is offered 
for interstate commerce, or for export or import between the 
United States and any foreign port or country. 

“Sec. 4. That the examinations of specimens of foods and 
drugs shall be made in the Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or under the direction and supervision 
of such Bureau, for the purpose of determining from such 
examinations whether such articles are adulterated or mis- 
branded within the meaning of this act; and if it shall appear 
from any such examination that any of such specimens is 
adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall cause notice thereof to be given 
to the party from whom such sample was obtained. Any party 
so notified shall be given an opportunity to be heard, under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed as aforesaid, 
and if it appears that any of the provisions of this act have 
been violated by such party, then the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall at once certify the facts to the proper United States dis- 
trict attorney, with a copy of the results of the analysis or 
the examination of such article, duly authenticated by the 
analyst or officer making such examination, under the oath 
of such officer. After judgment of the court notice shall be 
given by publication in such manner as may be prescribed by 
the rules and regulations aforesaid. 

“Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney 
to whom the Secretary of Agriculture shall report any viola- 
tion of this act, or to whom any health or food or drug officer 
or agent of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
shall present satisfactory evidence of any such violation, to 
cause appropriate proceedings to be commenced and prose- 
cuted in the proper courts of the United States, without delay, 
for the enforcement of the penalties as in such case herein 
provided. 

“Sec. 6. That the term “drug,” as used in this act, shall 
include all medicines and preparations recognized in the United 
States Pharmacopeia or National Formulary for internal or 
external use, and any substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended to be used for the cure, mitigation, or prevention of 
disease of either man or other animals. The term “ food,” 
as used herein, shall include all articles used for food, drink, 
confectionery, or condiment by man or other animals, whether 
simple, mixed, or compound. 

“Serco. 7. That for the purposes of this act an article shall be 
deemed to be adulterated: 

“In case of drugs: 

“First. If, when a drug is sold under or by a name recognized 
in the United States Pharmacopeia or National Formulary, it 
differs from the standard of strength, quality, or purity, as de- 
termined by the test laid down in the United States Pharma- 
copeia or National Formulary oflicial at the time of investiga- 
tion: Provided, That no drug defined in the United States Phar- 
macopeia or National Formulary shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated under this provision if the standard of strength, qual- 
ity, or purity be plainly stated upon the böttle, box, or other 
container thereof, although the standard may differ from that 
determined by the test laid down in.the United States Pharma- 
copœia or National Formulary. 

“Second. If its strength or purity fall below the professed 
standard or quality under which it is sold. 

“In the case of confectionery : 

“Tf it contain terra alba, barytes, tale, chrome yellow, or 
other mineral substance or poisonous color or flavor, or other 
ingredient deleterious or detrimental to health, or any vinous, 
malt, or spirituous liquor or compound or narcotic drug. 

“In the case of food: 
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First. If any substance has been mixed and packed with it 
so as to reduce or lower or injuriously affect its quality or 
strength. 

“Second. If any substance has been substituted wholly or in 
part for the article. 

“Third. If any valuable constituent of the article has been 
wholly or in part abstracted. 

“Fourth. If it be mixed, colored, powdered, coated, or stained 
in a manner whereby damage or inferiority is concealed. 

“Fifth. If it contain any added poisonous or other added del- 
eterious ingredient which may render such article injurious to 
health: Provided, That when in the preparation of food products 
for shipment they are preserved by any external application ap- 
plied in such manner that the preservative is necessarily re- 
moved mechanically, or by maceration in water, or otherwise, 
and directions for the removal of said preservative shall be 
printed on the covering or the package, the provisions of this 
act shall be construed as applying only when said products are 
ready for consumption. 

“Sixth. If it consists in whole or in part of a filthy, decom- 
posed, or putrid animal or vegetable substance, or any portion 
of an animal unfit for food, whether manufactured or not, or 
if it is the product of a diseased animal, or one that has died 
otherwise than by slaughter. 

“Sec. 98. That the term“ misbranded,” as used herein, shall 
apply to all drugs, or articles of food, or articles which enter 
into the composition of food, the package er label of which shall 
bear any statement, design, or device regarding such article, or 
the ingredients or substances contained therein which shall be 
false or misleading in any particular, and to any food or drug 
product which is falsely branded as to the State, Territory, or 
country in which it is manufactured or produced. 

“That for the purposes of this act an article shall also be 
deemed to be misbranded— 

In case of drugs: 

First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
name of another article. 

“Second. If the contents of the package as originally put up 
shall have been removed, in whole or in part, and other contents 
shall have been placed in such package, or if the package fail 
to bear a statement on the label of the quantity or proportion 
of any alcohol, morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta 
eucaine, chloroform, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, or acetan- 
ilide, or any derivative or preparation of any such substances 
contained therein. 

“In the case of food: 

“First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
distinctive name of another article. 

“Second. If it be labeled or branded so as to deceive or mis- 
lead the purchaser, or purport to be a foreign product when not 
so, or if the contents of the package as originally put up shall 
have been removed in whole or in part and other contents shall 
have been placed in such package, or if it fail to bear a state- 
ment on the label of the quantity or proportion of any morphine, 
opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucane, chloroform, can- 
nabis indica, choral hydrate, or acetanilide, or any derivative or 
preparation of any of such substances contained therein. 

“Third. If in package form, and the contents are stated in 
terms of weight or measure, they are not plainly and correctly 
stated on the outside of the package. 

“Fourth. If the package containing it or its label shall bear 
any statement, design, or device regarding the ingredients or 
the substances contained therein, which statement, design, or 
device shall be false or misleading in any particular: Provided, 
That an article of food which does not contain any added poison- 
ous or deleterious ingredients shall not be deemed to be adul- 
terated or misbranded in the following cases: 

“ First. In the case of mixtures or compounds which may be 
now or from time to time hereafter known as articles of food, 
under their own distinctive names, and not an imitation of or 
offered for sale under the distinctive name of another article, 
if the name be accompanied on the same label or brand with a 
statement of the place where said article has been manufactured 
or produced. 

“Second. In the case of articles labeled, branded, or tagged 
so as to plainly indicate that they are compounds, imitations, 
or blends, and the word compound, ‘imitation,’ or * blend,’ as 
the case may be, is plainly stated on the package in which it is 
offered for sale: Provided, That the term blend’ as used herein 
shal] be construed to mean a mixture of like substances, not 
excluding harmless coloring or flavoring ingredients used for 
the purpose of coloring and flayoring only: And provided fur- 
ther, That nothing in this act shall be construed as requiring or 
compelling proprietors or manufacturers of proprietary foods 
which contain no unwholesome added ingredient to disclose 


their trade formulas, except in so far as the provisions of this 
act may require to secure freedom from adulteration or mis- 
branding. 

“Sec. 9. That no dealer shall be prosecuted under the pro- 
visions of this act when he can establish a guaranty signed by 
the wholesaler, jobber, manufacturer, or other party residing in 
the United States,.from whom he purchases such articles, to 
the effect that the same is not adulterated or_misbranded within 
the meaning of this act, désignating it. Said guaranty, to 
afford protection, shall contain the name and address of the 
party or parties making the sale of such articles to such dealer, 
and in such case said party or parties shall be amenable to the 
prosecutions, fines, and other penalties which would attach, in 
due course, to the dealer under the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 10. That any article of food, drug, or liquor that is 
adulterated or misbranded within the meaning: of this act, and 
is being transported from one State, Territory, District, or 
insular ,possession to another for sale, or, having been trans- 
ported, remains unloaded, unsold, or in original unbroken pack- 
ages, or if it be sold or offered for sale in the District of 
Columbia or the Territories, or insular possessions of the United 
States, or if it be imported from a foreign country for sale, 
or if it is Intended for export to a foreign country, shall be 
liable to be procecded against in any district court of the United 
States within the district where the same is found, and seized 
for confiscation by a process of libel for condemnation. And if 
such article is condemned as. being adulterated or misbranded, 
or of a poisonous or deleterious character, within the meaning 
of this act, the same shall be disposed of by destruction or sale, 
as the said court may direct, and the proceeds thereof, if sold, 
less the legal costs and charges, shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, but such goods shall not be sold in any 
jurisdiction contrary to the provisions of this act or the laws of 
that jurisdiction: Provided, however, That upon the payment 
of the costs of such libel proceedings and the execution and 
delivery of a good and sufficient bond to the effect that such 
articles shall not be sold or otherwise disposed of contrary to 
the provisions of this act, or the laws of any State, Territory, 
District, or insular possession, the court may by order direct 
that such articles be delivered to the owner thereof. The pro- 
ceedings of such dibel cases shall conform, as near as may be, to 
the proceedings in admiralty, except that either party may de- 
mand trial by jury of any issue of fact joined in any such case, 
and all such proceedings shall be at the suit of and in the name 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, upon his request from time to time, 
samples of foods and drugs which are being imported into the 
United States or offered for import, giving notice thereof to the 
owner or consignee, who may appear before the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and have the right to introduce testimony, and if 
it appear from the examination of such samples that any article 
of food or drug offered to be imported into the United States 
is adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this act, 
or is otherwise dangerous to the health of the people of the 
United States, or is of a kind forbidden entry into, or forbidden 
to be sold or restricted in sale in the country in which it is made 
or from which it is exported, or is otherwise falsely labeled 
in any respect, the said article shall be refused admission, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall refuse delivery to the con- 
signee and shall cause the destruction of any goods refused 
delivery which shail not be exported by the consignee within 
three months from the date of notice of such refusal under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may deliver to 
the consignee such goods pending examination and decision 
in the matter on execution of a penal bond for the amount of 
the full invoice value of such goods, together with the duty 
thereon, and on refusal to return such goods for any cause to 
the custody of the Secretary of the Treasury, when demanded, 
for the purpose of excluding them from the country, or for any 
other purpose, said consignee shall forfeit the full amount of 
the bond: And provided further, That all charges for storage, 
cartage, and labor on goods which are refused admission or 
delivery shall be paid by the owner or consignee, and in default, 
of such payment shall constitute a lien against any future 
importation made by such owner or consignee. > 

“Sec. 12. That the term ‘territory’ as used in this act shall 
include the insular possessions of the United States. 
‘person’ as used in this act shall be construed to import both 
the plural and the singular, as the case demands, and shall in- 
clude corporations, companies, societies, and associations. When 
construing and enforcing the provisions of this act, the act, omis- 
sion, or failure of any officer, agent, or other person acting for 
or employed by any corporation, company, society, or association, 
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within the scope of his employment or oflice, shall in every case 
be also deemed to be the act, omission, or failure of such cor- 
poration, company, society, or association as well as that of the 
person. 
“Sec. 13. That this act shall be in force and effect from and 
after the first day of January, nineteen hundred and seven.” 
That the House recede from its amendment to the title and 
agree to the title as passed in the Senate. 
W. B. HEYBURN, 
P. J. MeCuunxn, 
A. C. LATIMER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. P. HEPBURN, 
JAMES R. MANN, 
W. H. RYAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the report be printed in the 
Recorp, printed as a document, and that it be printed as a bin 
in bill form. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JAMES N. ROBINSON AND SALLIE B. M’COMB. 
Mr. FULTON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10610) for the relief of James N. Robinson and Sallie B. Me- 
Comb, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same 
with amendments as follows: Strike out in each amendment 
the words “two thousand five hundred” and insert the words 
“three thousand two hundred and fifty;” and agree to the 
same. 

The effect of both of these.amendments is to make the al- 
lowance under the bill $3,250 instead of $5,000, as the bill orig- 
inally passed the House, and instead of $2,500, as the bill 
passed the Senate. 

C. W. FULTON, 
J. A. HxuRkN WAX, 
THOMAS S. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
THEO. OTJEN, 
{ G. M. HAUGEN, 
T. W. Sms, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
UNITED STATES COURT IN CHINA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 17345) creating a United States 
district court for China and prescribing the jurisdiction thereof, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House of 
Representatives, and that the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. Spoonrr, Mr. Kean, and Mr. Bacon as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15442) to establish a Bureau of 
Immigration and. Naturalization and to provide for a uniform 
rule for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United 
States, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House of 
Representatives, and that the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. PENROSE, and Mr. McLaurin as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


HELEN C. SANDERSON, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 


“message from the President of the United States; which was 


read, and, with the accompanying bill, ordered to lie on the. 


table: 
To the Senate: 


In 3 with the resolution of the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentati concurring) of the 26th instant, I return herewith Senate 
bill No. "3028, enti titled “An act granting an increase of pension to 
Helen C. Sanderson.” 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, June 27, 1906. 
SAMUEL H. DAVIS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill (H. R. 18905) granting an increase of pension to Sam- 
uel II. Davis was passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the bill be postponed indefi- 
nitely, another bill haying already been signed by the President 
giving a pension to the same beneficiary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KEAN, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes 

p. m.) the Senate adjourned. until to-morrow, Lo OEBGAS June 
28, 1906, at 12 o’clock m. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 27, 1906. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Cadet George William Kleineberg, of California, to be a third 
lieutenant in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, 
in aecordance with the act of Congress, approved June 23, 1906. 

Cadet Archibald Howard Scally, of Maine, to be a third lieu- 
tenant in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, in 
accordance with the act of Congress, approved June 23, 1906. 

Chief Engineer John Quincy Walton to be a constructor in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, in aecordance with 
the act of Congress, approved June 23, 1906. 

CONSULS, ETC. 


William Coffin, of Kentucky, to be consul of the United States 
of class 9 at Maskat, Oman, to fill an original vacancy. 

Louis J. Rosenberg, of Michigan, to be consul of the United 
States of class 7 at Seville, Spain, vice Richard M. Bartle- 
man, promoted to be consul-general at large. 

Robert J. Thompson, of Illinois, to be consul of the United 
States of elass 7 at Hanover, Germany, vice Jay White, pro- 
moted to be consul-general of class 6 at Bogota. 

William C. Tiechmann, of Missouri, to be consul of the United 
States of class 8 at Hibenstock, Saxony, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

William J. Yerby, of Tennessee, to be consul of the United 
States of class 9 at Sierra Leone, West Africa, vice Jchn T, 
Williams, resigned. 

Peter Augustus Jay, of Rhode Island, now secretary of the 


legatlon at that place, to be secretary of the embassy of the 


United States at Constantinople, Turkey. 

Lewis Einstein, of New York, now second secretary of the 
legation at that place, to be second secretary of the embassy 
of the United States at Constantinople, Turkey. 

Thomas Ewing Moore, of the District of Columbia, now sec- 
retary of the legation and consul-general to Roumania and 
Servia, for promotion to be secretary of the legation of the 
United States at Peking, China, vice John Gardner Coolidge, 
resigned. 

Montgomery Schuyler, jr., of New York, now secretary of 
the legation and consul-general at Bangkok, to be secretary of 
the legation and consul-general to Roumania and Servia. vice 
Thomas Ewing Moore, nominated for promotion to be secre- 
tary of the legation at Peking. 

Irwin B. Laughlin, of Pennsylvania, now second secretary of 
the legation at Tokyo, to be secretary of the legation and consul- 
general of the United States at Bangkok, Siam, vice Montgomery 
Schuyler, jr., nominated to be secretary of the legation and 
consul-general to Roumania and Servia. 

Norman Hutchinson, of California, now secsetary of the lega- 
tion at Caracas, to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States at Stockholm, Sweden, to fill an original vacancy. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 

Col. Walter T. Duggan, First Infantry, to be brigadier-gen- 

eral from June 26, 1906, vice Baldwin, retired from active 


service. 
MEMBER MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 


Maj. James L. Lusk, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
for appointment as member of the Mississippi River Commission 
provided for by the act of Congress approved June 28, 1879, 
entitled “An act to provide for the appointment of a Mississippi 
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River Commission for the improvement of said river from the 
Head of the Passes near its mouth to its headwaters,” vice 
Col. Oswald H. Ernst, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
to be retired. 

COMMANDERS IN THE NAVY. 

I nominate the following-named commanders to take rank as 
commanders in the Navy from the dates set opposite their 
names, to correct the dates of their promotion as nominated on 
June 25, 1906, caused by a clerical error in submitting their 
nominations, which nominations are withdrawn: 

John L. Gow, to take rank from May 26, 1906; 

George R. Clark, to take rank from June 6, 1906; and 

George E. Burd, to take rank from June 12, 1906. 

I nominate the following-naméd commanders to take rank as 
commanders in the Navy from the dates set opposite their 
names, to correct the dates of their promotion as confirmed June 
23, 1906, which was caused by a clerical error in submitting 
their nominations : 

Albert N. Wood, to take rank from February 12, 1906; 

Edward Lloyd, jr., to take rank from February 19, 1906; 

Richard M. Hughes, to take rank from February 28, 1906; 

Frank W. Bartlett, to take rank from April 13, 1906; and 

Frederick C. Bieg, to take rank from May 13, 1906. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 

Charles Doud to be postmaster at Sheffield, in the county of 
Colbert and State of Alabama, in place of Alice Pardue. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired January 21, 1906. 

Felix T. Hudson to be postmaster at Auburn, in the county 
of Lee and State of Alabama, in place of Annie L. Dillard. 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 1906. 

A. G. Negley to be postmaster at Florence, in the county of 
Lauderdale and State of Alabama, in place of James T. Pitt, 
removed. - 

W. W. Pridgen to be postmaster at Evergreen, in the county 
of Conecuh and State of Alabama, in place of Sanford B. Strout. 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 21, 1906. 

William A. Warner to be postmaster at New Decatur, in the 
county of Morgan and State of Alabama, in place of Eli P. Jen- 
nings. .Incumbent’s commission expired February 10, 1906. 

ARIZONA. 

J. Knox Corbett to be postmaster at Tucson, in the county 
of Pima and Territory of Arizona, in place of J. Knox Corbett. 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 30, 1906. 

CONNECTICUT. 

George A. Lemmon to be postmaster at Thomaston, in the 
county of Litchfield and State of Connecticut, in place of George 
A. Lemmon. Incumbent’s commission expires June 30, 1906. 

DELAWARE, 

George B. Ruos to be postmaster at Bridgeville, in the county 
of Sussex and State of Delaware, in place of James H. Maull. 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 1, 1906. 

W. Scott Walls to be postmaster at Georgetown, in the county 
of Sussex and State of Delaware, in place of James H. Maull. 
Incumbent's commission expired June 10, 1906. 

IDAHO. 

Harry W. Ingalls to be postmaster at Mullan, in the county 
of Shoshone and State of Idaho, in place of John H. Newbury, 
resigned. 

ILLINOIS. 

Daniel E. Keen to be postmaster at Mount Carmel, in the 
county of Wabash and State of Illinois, in place of Daniel B. 
Keen. Incumbent’s commission expired May 21, 1906. 

INDIANA. 

John M. Johnston to be postmaster at Logansport, in the 
county of Cass and State of Indiana, in place of William W. 
Moss. Incumbent’s commission expired June 19, 1906. 

IOWA. 

Arthur S. Hazelton to be postmaster at Council Bluffs, in the 
county of Pottawattamie and State of Iowa, in place of Arthur 
S. Hazelton. Incumbent's commission expired June 19, 1906. 


KANSAS. 

T. A. Dilley to be postmaster at Sterling, in the county of Rice 
and State of Kansas, in place of Rufus F. Bond. Incumbent’s 
commission expires June 28, 1906. 

W. II. Jones to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county of Rice 
and State of Kansas, in place of Martin L. Grimes. Incumbent’s 
commission expires June 28, 1906. 

Marshall M. Murdock to be postmaster at Wichita, in the 
county of Sedgwick and State of Kansas, in place of Marshall 
M. Murdock. Incumbent’s commission expired June 25, 1906. 


Jarnes D. Smith to be postmaster at West Mineral, in the 


county of Cherokee and State of Kansas. Office will become 
Presidential July 1, 1906. 
MASSACHUSBTTS. 
Charles A. Wilbar to be postmaster at Bridgewater, in the 
county of Plymouth and State of Massachusetts, in place of 
9 A. Wilbar. Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 


MICHIGAN. 


Fred N. Potter to be postmaster at Alpena, in the county of 
Alpena and State of Michigan, in place of Lemuel G. Dafoe. 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 1, 1906. 

MISSOURI. 


Delia Crowder to be postmaster at Lexington, in the county of 
Lafayette and State of Missouri, in place of James M. Crowder, 
deceased. : 

NEBRASKA. 


W. P. Hall to be postmaster at Holdrege, in the county of 
Phelps and State of Nebraska, in place of Charles W. Me- 
Conaughy, resigned. 

Romaine A. St. John to be postmaster at Gibbon, in the county 
of Buffalo and State of Nebraska, in place of William A. 
Rodgers, resigned. 

NEVADA. 

Walter R. Bracken to be postmaster at Las Vegas, in the 
county of Lincoln and State of Nevada. Office will become 
Presidential July 1, 1906. k 

NEW MEXICO. 

Henry H. Carter to be postmaster at Las Cruces, in the county 
of Dona Ana and Territory of New Mexico, in place of Allen J. 
Papen. Incumbent's commission expired February 10, 1906. 

Harry W. Hamilton to be postmaster at Artesia, in the county 
of Eddy and Territory of New Mexico. Office became Presiden- 
tial January 1, 1906. . 

John M. Wiley to be postmaster at Silver City, in the county 
of Grant and Territory of New Mexico, in place of Artie . 
Galloway. Incumbent’s commission expired February 10, 1906. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Seymour W. Hancock to be postmaster at Newbern, in the 
county of Craven and State of North Carolina, in place of Sey- 
1 8 W. Hancock. Incumbent's commission expires July 1, 


OHIO, 


Abner Allison to be postmaster at Mount Gilead, in the county 
of Morrow and State of Ohio, in place of Abner Allison. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired March 21, 1906. 

OKLAHOMA, j 

W. H. Cleveland to be postmaster at Mountain View, in the 
county of Kiowa and Territory of Oklahoma, in place of Herbert 
C. Huber. Incumbents commission expired February 10, 1906. 

Jabez A. Felt to be postmaster at Hennessey, in the county of 
Kingfisher and Territory of Oklahoma, in place of Jabez A. Felt. 
Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 1906. 

Elliott F. Hook to be postmaster at Walter, in the county of 
Comanche and Territory of Oklahoma. Office became Presiden- 
tial October 1, 1905. 

Wallace R. Kelley to be postmaster at Kingfisher, in the 
county of Kingfisher and Territory of Oklahoma, in place of 
Emily McKinley, resigned. 

Milburn M. McCoy to be postmaster at Guthrie, in the county 
of Logan and Territory of Oklahoma, in place of Milburn M. 
McCoy. Incumbent’s commission expires June 30, 1906. 

Charles G. Wattson to be postmaster at El Reno, in the county 
of Canadian and Territory of Oklahoma, in place of George F. 
Wattson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 10, 1906. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

William D. Boyd to be postmaster at Mars, in the county of 
Butler and State of Pennsylvania, in place of John B. Dickey, 
deceased. 

W. L. Gouger to be postmaster at Danville, in the county of 
Montour and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Charles P. 
Harder. Incumbent's commission expired March 18, 1906. 

William W. Henderson to be postmaster at Brookville, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Wil- 
ee W. Henderson. Incumbent’s commission expires June 30, 

David A. Templeton to be postmaster at Washington, in the 
county of Washington and State of Pennsylvania, in place of 
waran H. Underwood. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

George E. Washburn to be postmaster at Wyncote, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania, in place of 
Set E: Washburn, Incumbent’s commission expired April 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Thomas Tolbert to be postmaster at Abbeville, in the county 
of Abbeville and State of South Carolina, in place of Robert S. 
Link. Incumbent's commission expired February 10, 1906. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

John F. Reid to be postmaster at Elk Point, in the county of 
Union and State of South Dakota, in place of John F. Reid. 
Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 1906. . 

TENNESSEE. 

Roy P. Smith to be postmaster at Clarksville, in the county 
of Montgomery and State of Tennessee, in place of Robert C. 
Wilcox. Incumbent's commission expired February 7, 1906. 

George T. Taylor to be postmaster at Union City, in the 
county of Oblon and State of Tennessee, in place of George T. 
Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired March 13, 1906. 

TEXAS. 

Jeff D. Burns to be postmaster at Tyler, in the county of 
Smith and State of Texas, in place of Jeff D. Burns. Incum- 
bent's commission expires June 27, 1906. 

Robert E. Hannay to be postmaster at Hempstead, in the 
county of Waller and State. of Texas, in place of Harry W. 
Rankin. Incumbent's commisson expired February 17, 1906. 

Samuel E. Morris to be postmaster at Carthage, in the county 
of Panola and State of Texas, in place of Annie L. Pool. In- 
cumbent's commission expires June 30, 1906. 

Hal Singleton to be postmaster at Jefferson, in the county of 
Marion and State of Texas, in place of Hal Singleton. Incum- 
bent’s commission expires June 27, 1906. 

Henry O. Wilson to be postmaster at Marshall, in the county 
of Harrison and State of Texas, in place of Henry O. Wilson. 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1906. 

VIRGINIA. 

McClung Patton to be postmaster at Lexington, in the county 
of Rockbridge and State of Virginia, in place of McClung Pat- 
ton. Incumbent’s commission expired June 24, 1906. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

William B. Hensel to be postmaster at Gary, in the county of 
McDowell and State of West cee Office became Presi- 
dential January 1, 1906. 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn from the Senate June 27, 


Archie Jones to be postmaster at Chincoteague Island, in the 
State of Virginia. 
Lieut. Commander John H. Shipley to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 12th day of June, 1906, vice Commander 
Sidney A. Staunton, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 27, 1906. 
CONSUL. 

George B. McGoogan, of Indiana, to be consul of the United 
States of class 9 at La Paz, Mexico. 

DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Charles M. Hough, of New York, to be United States district 

judge for the southern district of New York. An original ap- 

pointment under the provisions of the act approved May 26, 1906. 


SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF MONTANA. 


John Frank Cone, of Hamilton, Mont., to be surveyor-general 
of Montana. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 


George W. Wilson, of Minot, N. Dak., to be register of the land 
office at Williston, N. Dak. 
Clarence ©. Schuyler, of North Dakota, to be register of the 
land office at Fargo, N. Dak. 
Daniel Arms, of Montana, to be register of the land office at 
Missoula, Mont., to take effect July 18, 1906. 
MARSHAL. 


C. G. Brewster, of Texas, to be United States marshal for the 
southern district of Texas. 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Edward A, Winstanley, of Montana, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Missoula, Mont. 

Judson J. Jordan, of North Dakota, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Fargo, N. Dak. 

Victor Chaffee, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Williston, N. Dak. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Edward S. Fowler, of New York, to be appraiser of merchan- 
dise in the district of New York, in the State of New York. 


INDIAN AGENT. 


Samuel G. Reynolds, of Montana, to be agent for the Indians 
of the Crow Agency in Montana. 
POSTMASTERS. 
NEW YORK. 
George B. Harwood to be postmaster at Skaneateles, in the 
county of Onondaga and State of New York. 
NEW MEXICO, 
Henry H. Carter to be postmaster at Lascruces, in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. 
Harry Hamilton to be postmaster at Artesia, in the Territory 
of New Mexico. 
John M. Wiley to be postmaster at Silver City, in the Ter- 
tory of New Mexico. 
VIRGINIA. 
L. G. Funkhouser to be postmaster at Roanoke, in the county 
of Roanoke and State of Virginia. 
NEVADA, 
Walter R. Bracken to be postmaster at Las Vegas, Lincoln 
County, Ney. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
David A. Templeton to be postmaster at Washington, Wash- 
ington County, Pa. 
W. L. Couger to be postmaster at Danville, Montour County, 


A. š 
William A. Boyd to be postmaster at Mars, Butler County, 


Pa. 
ACT AND PROTOCOL AT ALGECIRAS, SPAIN. 

June 27, 1906. The injunction of secrecy was removed from 
the general act and an additional protocol signed on April 7, 
1906, by the delegates of the powers represented at the con- 
ference which met at Algeciras, Spain, to consider Moroccan 
affairs. (Ex. J., 59th Cong., Ist sess.) 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 
June 27, 1906. The injunction of secrecy was removed from 
a conyention signed at Rome on June 7, 1906, by the delegates 
of the various powers for the creation of an international insti- 
tute of agriculture, having its seat at Rome. (Hx. L., 59th 
Cong., Ist sess.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, June 27, 1906. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House take a re- 
cess this evening not later than 6 o’clock, until 8 o’clock, to 
consider the bill H. R. 19750, under an order exactly in terms 
with the order for last night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the House take a recess at 6 o’clock—— 
Mr. BARTLETT. Not later than 6 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Not later than 6 o’clock, until 8 o’clock, and 
that the evening session be held from 8 until not later than 11. 

275 PAYNE. Under the same terms as the order for last 
night. 

R To SPEAKER. Under the same terms as the order of yes- 
erday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry to say that there 
was some little dispute last night as to what the terms of the 
agreement were. The usual course in matters of this kind has 
been to put the time under the control of the chairman of the 
committee having the bill under its charge and the senior mem- 
ber of the other party on the committee, and let them divide the 
time, the time to be equally divided between the two parties. 
Now, last night again there was some little friction, which was 
totally unnecessary, because it was not, or seemed not to be, 
clearly understood that the time was to be equally divided be- 
tween the two parties; and I would suggest to the gentleman, as 
an addendum to his request, this: That the time be equally 
divided between the two parties, the time upon that side of the 
Chamber.to be controlled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne], as chairman of the committee, and the time on this 
side to be under my control, as senior Democratic member on the 
committee, 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I feel unwilling to consent to that. 
I do not like the idea at all of the chairman of the committee 
and a member of the minority controlling the time on one side 


of the House or the other. It leads to long yielding out of time, 
and adds to the debate. The friction last night arose out of the 
fact that the gentleman’s side had thirty-five minutes more of 
general debate in the afternoon than this side of this House, and 
from no other cause. The gentleman ought to be satisfied, as 
long as his side has half of the time, while we have 100 more 
Members on our side than he has on his, and I would not like to 
make any agreement to that effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have never heard yet that 
the fact that one side had 100 more Members than another had 
ever been thought of. as a reason why debate should be un- 
equally divided. The gentleman is correct in this, that we had 
yesterday during the daytime from twenty-five to thirty minutes’ 
advantage in the time of debate. 

Mr. BURLESON. They had their time, if they had wanted 
to oceupy it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. True, because the order of the House was 
that this side should have an hour and that side have an hour; 
and that side did not use its hour. That was not our fault. 
But notwithstanding that, I am perfectly willing, to-day, 
during the day, that that side shall have its twenty-five or 
thirty minutes additional to make up, because I want to do the 
square thirig. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman knows that is impracticable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know no such thing. I know the con- 
trary. But I do want it understood that at the night session 
the time is to be equally divided between the two’ parties, so 
that when we object to a Republican taking up more than 
half of the entire time of the night, the right to object shall 
not again be questioned, nor our motive questioned. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from New York restate 
his proposition? 

Mr. PAYNE. My proposition is that to-night, not later than 
6 o'clock, the House take a recess until 8 o’clock for general 
debate only, the session to hold not later than 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is their objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to amend the request 
for unanimous consent by asking that in addition to that this 
be submitted to the House: The time to be equally divided 
between the two parties.” 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York modify 
his request? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not, Mr. Speaker. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I do not see how I can help 
objecting unless it is fgreed that the time shall be equally 
divided. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles; in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 158. An act granting an increase of pension to John Ard 
Gordon; 

S. 940. An act granting an increase of pension to Antonette 
Stewart; 

S. 6062. An act granting a pension to Mary Haney; 

S. 6422. An act granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Wells; 

S. 6521. An act granting a pension to Abbie J. Daniels; 

S. R. 70. Joint resolution providing for the improvement of a 
certain portion of the Mississippi River; and 

S. 1343. An act for the relief of Wells C. McCool; 

The message also announced that the Senate had excused Mr. 
Patterson from further service on the committee of conference 
on the bill (S. 2188) granting to the city of Durango, in the 
State of Colorado, certain lands therein described for water 
reservoirs, and had appointed Mr. McLavrtn in his place. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1343. An act for the relief of Wells C. McCool—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

S. R. 70. Joint resolution providing for the improvement of a 
certain portion of the Mississippi River—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. A 

S. 6521. An act granting a pension to Abbie J. Daniels—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 


S. 6422. An act granting an increase of pension to John L.. 
Wells—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 158. An act granting an increase of pension to John Ard 
Gordon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 20381) to pro- 
vide for the construction of a lock canal connecting the waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and the inethod of con- 
struction, is upon the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. I ask that it be placed on the 
House Calendar, where it belongs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa mdyes to change 
the reference from the Union Calendar to the House Calendar of 
the bill indicated. . 

Mr. BARTLETT. What is the request, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves to take the 
bill indicated from the Union Calendar and refer it to the 
House Calendar under the rule. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 6191) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a lock canal between the waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
and Pacific Ocean, and the method of construction, a similar 
bill being on the House Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That a lock canal be constructed across the Isth« 
mus of Panama connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, of the . by the minority of the Board of 
Consulting Engineers, crea by order of the President dated January 
24, 1905, in pursuance of an act entitled “An act to provide for the 


construction of a canal 9 the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans,“ approved June 28, 1902. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, these two bills are identically 
alike. I ask that the Senate bill be placed on its passage. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; was read tho 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HEPBURN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend remarks in the Recorp upon the bill just dis- 
posed of. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend remarks in the Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS RESERVATION. 


Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
charge the Committee on Indian Affairs from further considera- 
tion of the Senate joint resolution 69, directing that the Sul- 
phur Springs Reservation be named and hereafter called the 
“Platt National Park,” and consider the same now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to change the name of the Sulphur Springs 
Reservation, and Indian Reservation now in the State of Oklahoma, 
formerly in the Indian Territory, so that said reservation shall be 
named and hereafter called the “ Platt National Park,” in honor of 
Orville Hitchcock Platt, late and for twenty-six years a Senator from 
the State of Connecticut and for many years a member of the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, in recognition of his distinguished services to 
the Indians and to the country. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time; was 
read the third time, and 

A similar House joint resolution (No. 181) was laid on the 
table. 

On motion of Mr. Sperry, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT ST. CHARLES. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 20175) to 
authorize the Missouri Central Railroad Company to construct 
and maintain a bridge across the Missouri River near the city 
of St. Charles, in the State of Missouri. 

The Clerk read the bill at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The 


t was to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER NEAR THE CITY OF GLASGOW. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 20176) to 
authorized the Missouri Central Railroad Company to construct 
and maintain a bridge across the Missouri River near the city 
of Glasgow, in the State of Missouri. 

The Clerk read the bill at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CLanx of Missouri, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 

GRAND CANYON FOREST RESERVE. 


Mr. HOWELL of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 2732) for the 
protection of wild animals in the Grand Canyon Forest Reserve. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to designate such areas in the Grand Canyon Forest Reserve 
as should, in his opinion, be set aside for the protection of game 
animals and be recognized as a breeding place therefor. 

Sec. 2. That when such areas have ignated as provided in 
section 1 of this act, hunting, trapping, killing, or capturing of game 
animals n the lands of the United States within the limits of said 
areas shall be unlawful, except under such regulations as ma 
prescribed from time to time by the Secretary of Agriculture ; any 

rson violating such lations or the provisions of this act shall be 
Seemed ilty of a misdemeanor, and all, u conviction in any 
United Hates court of competent jurisdiction, fined in a sum not 
exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment for a period not exceeding one 
qans, or shall suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 

e cou 


Sec. 3. That it is the pu of this act to protect from trespass 
the public lands of the Uni States and the game animals which may 
be thereon, and not to interfere with the operation of the 1 game 
laws as affecting private, State, or Territorial lands. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL of Utah. Mr. Speaker, there is a portion of 
the Grand Canyon Forest Reserye, north of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, that is ideally adapted as a game preserve, 
and is already well stocked with deer, mountain sheep, pine 
chickens, as well as wolves, coyotes, and mountain lions. On 
what is locally known as the “ Buckskin Mountains,” but which 
is designated on the map as the Karhab Plateau, there is an 
area of about 2,000 square miles that can be at comparatively 
trivial cost converted into an inclosed game preserve. This 
tract. is effectually fenced by that eighth great wonder of the 
world, the Grand Canyon.of the Colorado, on the south and 
southeast, and on the west by the impassable gulf of the Kanab 
wash. By connecting these natural barriers by a fence a 
distance of some 16 miles the entire tract would be securely 
inclosed, and migration of game absolutely precluded. This 
region is a part of what is known as the “Arizona Strip ”"—that 
part of the Territory of Arizona completely isolated and cut 
off from the balance of the Territory by the impassable barrier 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. This part of Arizona 
should be annexed to Utah. There is but one small community 
located near the Utah line on the entire strip. A citizen of 
this strip is required to travel 300 miles by team to visit 
his county seat. The people residing on the strip would 
hail such a change with joy. A large part of this strip has 
been included in a forest reserve. There is no running water 
worthy of mention within the entire reserve, and there is 
enough timber going to waste annually to supply all the wants 
of the people in that section of Utah and Arizona. There is 
no water to conserve, and isolation is sufficient to protect the 
timber against everything but forest fires, but it is nevertheless 
a forest reserve, and I hope it will now become a game pre- 
serve, for which it is eminently adapted. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Howert of Utah, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


FORT DOUGLAS MILITARY RESERVATION, UTAH. 


Mr. HOWELL of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 6395) for the 
exchange of certain lands situated in the Fort Douglas Military 
Reservation, in the State of Utah, and other considerations, for 
lands adjacent thereto, between Le Grand Young and the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre 


War, for and on behalf of 
the United States, is hereby au 


of 
to grant and convey by deed 


to Le Grand Young, his heirs and assigns forever, that portion of the 
lands comprised thin the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, adjoin- 
ing Salt e City, Utah, described as follows, to wit: Commencing 
at the west boundary line of the Fort Douglas Milita Reservation 
at a point where it is intersected by the south line of First South 
street, in Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County, State of Utah, and run- 
ning thence north on said west boundary line of said military reserva- 
tion a distance of 1,590 feet, more or less, to the southwest corner of 
what is known as W place,” in Salt Lake City; thence cast 
on a line between the d military reservation and the said l’opverton 
place, a distance of 1,159 feet; thence south on a line running 
o the said west boundary line of the military reservation a 


arallel 
istance 
of 1,590 feet, more or less, to the northeast corner of the land granted 
to the University of Utah by act of ioe be approved July 23, 1894; 
thence west along the north line of said university lands a distance 
of 1,159 feet to the place of beginning, containing 42.3 acres of land, 
reserving, however, for the use of the mili and the public a right 
of way in and over the present macadam road leading from the 
post of Fort Douglas through said premises to Salt Lake City: Pro- 
vided, That there is hereby granted and reserved to the University of 
Utah a perpetual easement for the construction, maintenance, and 
repair of a pipe line over the following-described portion of said lands: 

nning at the intersection of the north line of First South street 
with the west line of the said military reservation, and running thence 
north along the west line of the said reservation 50 feet; thence east 
1,159 feet; thence south 50 feet; thence west 1,159 feet to the place 
of beginning: And 1 further, That there is hereby granted and 
reserved to Salt e City, a municipality organized and existing un- 
der the laws of the State of Utah, in the State of Utah, a perons 
easement for the construction, maintenance, and repair of a pipe 
line ovér the following-described portion of said lands: Commencing 
at the northwest corner of the University of Utah campus, Seren 
thence north along the west bounda of the Fort Douglas Unit 
States Military Reservation 200 feet; thence east 1,164.83 feet; thence 
south 200 feet; thence west 1,164.83 feet to the place of be ing. 
The Secretary of War is further authorized to convey to the said 
Le Grand Young, his heirs and assigns, a right of way 100 feet wide, 
for a railroad and be Nae road, along the south side of the said mili- 
tary reservation, within metes and bounds as follows: Commencing at 
the southeast corner of the said military reservation and running 
thence west 600 rods to the southwest corner; thence north 100 feet; 
thence east 600 rods; thence south 100 feet to the place of beginning: 
Provided, That said roadway shall be subject to use by the publie for 
highway purposes. 

Sec. 2. That the deed provided for in section 1 of this act shall not 
be delivered to the said Le Grand Young until sald Le Grand Young 
shall have first conveyed to the United States a title in fee simple, free 
and clear of all incumbrances, subject to the approval of the Attorney- 
General of the United States, to all of the following-described lands, 
easements, and ways, to wit: All of lots 4, 5, and 6, of section 2, town- 
ship 1 south, range 1 east, and all of section 36, township 1 north, 
range 1 east, Salt Lake meridian; also, a release of all rights reserved 
by deed from Le Grand Young, trustee, dated April 23, 1888, under 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1887, entitled “An act granting a 
right of way through certain public lands of the United States in the 
Territory of Utah, and for other purposes; and of all rights granted 
by said act to the Salt Lake Rock Company, its successors or assigns, in 
and over the following-described land, to wit: Sections 24, 25, and 35, 
and the east haif of section 26, township 1 north, range 1 cast; sec- 
tion 19, the south half of section 18, the west half of section 20, and 
the north half of section 30, township 1 north, range 2 east; ineludin 
all rights of way on said lands, and also all rights“ of way on the Fo 
Douglas Military Reservation appurtenant to said lands, or used in 
connection therewith. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed, 
upon the approval of the conveyances provided for in section 2 of this 
act, to pay to the said Le Grand Young, his heirs or assigns, in fur- 
ther consideration therefor, the sum of $5,000; and there is hereby 
rad ergy out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $6,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
a said payment and cover the expenses of the execution of this 
act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I understand this matter is placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of War, and that he recommends 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL of Utah. Mr. Speaker, this bill merely carries 
into effect an agreement for the transfer of certain lands be- 
tween the Secretary of War and Mr. Le Grande Young, of Salt 
Lake City. By the provisions of the bill the Secretary of War 
is authorized to convey to Mr. Young about 42 acres in the 
northwest corner of the reseryation, adjoining the City of Salt 
Lake, valuable for residences and other purposes, in exchange 
for a tract comprising nearly 1,000 acres adjoining the reserva- 
tion on the east. By the acquisition of this extensive tract from 
Mr. Young the Government secures exclusive and absolute con- 
trol of the watershed and water supply for Fort Douglas. It 
will afford ample opportunity for field and target practice and 
furnish adequate ground for all military purposes. It will 
greatly enlarge the advantages of Fort Douglas as a rendezyous 
for a larger garrison than has been heretofore quartered there. 

This addition to the reservation meets my full and hearty ap- 
proval, but I think the purchase of it should have been made 
outright, thus leaving the 42 acres for future disposition for the 
public interests. While I am not fully in accord with the 
methods by which this land is acquired, the general result is so 
desirable that I have yielded to the desire of the Department, 
and consent to the passage of the bill. : 

Fort Douglas is picturesquely situated on an eminence over- 
looking the beautiful city of Salt Lake City from the east. I 
hope now that its boundaries have been enlarged and its mili- 
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tary advantages increased, that the War Department will be in- 
duced to give greater consideration to maintaining a full com- 
plement of troops there, and also give proper attention to the 
improvement and beautifying of its grounds, until it shall be 
what its picturesque location ought to demand—an attractive 
and delightful suburb of the beautiful City of Salt Lake. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HowELL of Utah, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid laid on the table. 


CERTAIN LANDS IN THE STATE OF OREGON. 


Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 3200) providing 
when patents shall issue to the purchasers of certain lands in 
the State of Oregon. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all Sa je who have heretofore purchased 
any of the lands of the Umatilla Indian Reservation, in the State of 
Oregon, and have made or shall make full and final payment therefor 
in conformity with the acts of Congress of March 3, 1885, and of 
July 1, 1902, respecting the sale of such lands, shall be entitled to 
receive patent therefor upon submitting satisfactory proof to the 
Secretary of the Interior that the untimbered lands so purchased are 
not susceptible of cultivation or residence, and are exclusively grazing 
lands, incapable of any profitable use other than for grazing purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

UINTAH RESERVATION LANDS. 


Mr. HOWELL of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 6375) granting 
lands in the former Uintah Indian Reservation to the corpora- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in Utah. 
The bill was read, as follows: - 
Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby granted to the corporation 
of the Episcopal Church in Utah the following-described land lying 
within the former Uintah Indian Reservation, in the State of Utah, and 
now occupied by the said church for missionary pur : Beginnin 
at the northeast corner of the southeast quarter of section 7, townsbip 
south, range 2 east, United States meridian; running thence north, 
60° 33’ west, 233.4 feet to a stake; thence south, 16° 30“ west, 1,324.2 
feet to the left bank of the Uintah River; thence along the left bank 
of the said river in an easterly direction to the section line between 
sections 7 and 8 of said township and range; thence north, no degrees 
15’ east, 1,353 feet to the place of beginning, containing 12.70 acres, 
more or less: Provided, That said property shall be held and used for 
missionary, school, and religious purposes, and in case said land shall 
be abandoned for said pu the said land and all improvements 
thereon shall revert to the United States, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. HowELL of Utah, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 
_ Mr. HOWELL of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print some remarks in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to print remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR GRADING LUMBER. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate joint resolution 67, to pro- 
tect the copyrighted matter appearing in the “ Rules and Speci- 
fications for Grading Lumber Adopted by the Various Lumber 
Manufacturing Associations of the United States.” I ask that 
the Committee on Patents be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of this bill, a similar resolution haying been reported 
unanimously by the House committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Patents be discharged from 
the further consideration of Senate joint resolution 67, a similar 
House bill being upon the Calendar, and that the Senate joint 
resolution be considered at this time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas the proprietors of certain copyrighted grading specifications 
and other copyrighted matter have consented to the use of such copy: 
righted matter in the “ Rules and Specifications for Grading Lumber 
Adopted by the Various Lumber Manufacturing Associations of the 
United States,” a publication prepared in the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas sufficient authority to publish and pay for the 5 of 
said “Rules and Specifications for Grading Lumber Adopted by the 
Various Lumber Manufacturing Associations of the United States” is 
given in the bill making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 


culture; Therefore 
Resolved, etc., That said copyrighted matter, wherever it appears in 
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said “Rules and Specifications for Grading Lumber Adopted by the 
Various Lumber Manufacturing Associations of the United States,” 
shall be plainly marked as copyrighted matter, and shall be as fully pro- 
tected under the copyright laws as though published by the proprie- 
tors themselves; and the permission for the use of such matter shall 
be deemed to be limited to the purposes of this resolution. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I should like to hear some 
explanation of this. As I understand it, it is to protect the 
copyright upon some book gotten out by the Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The various lumbering manufacturing as- 
sociations of the United States have some rules and specifica- 
tions for grading lumber. Now, the Agricultural Department is 
getting up a bulletin, in which will be embraced certain features 
of these rules and specifications, for distribution through the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. CURRIER. The various specifications being copyrighted. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The rules and specifications are copy- 
righted, and this is simply to protect the copyright in the mat- 
ter published by the Government, which is furnished to the 
Government by the Lumber Manufacturing Association. A sim- 
ilar thing was done in regard to the Woodman’s Handbook, 
which was published heretofore. Congress protected the copy- 
right in that work also. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Upon what ground, then, do you wish to 
confine it to the disposition of these people? 

Mr. CURRIER. I think the gentleman does not understand. 
These people give the Government the right to use this copy- 
righted matter for free distribution in this publication. They 
do not wish by that act to lose control of the copyright in their 
one publication. This bill simply seeks to protect the copy- 
right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How will this cut off? How could these 
people be hurt if this were not passed? 

Mr. CURRIER. I do not think they could be hurt at all, but 
the law officer for the Agricultural Department thinks they 
might be, and for that reason the proprietor of the copyright 
declines to allow the Government to use this matter unless this 
resolution be passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the Senate joint resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, read the 
third time, and passed. a 

The SPEAKER: Without objection, a similar House joint 
eras (No. 174) on the House Calendar will lie on the 

e. 
There was no objection; and it was so ordered. 


DIVERSION OF WATERS OF LITTLE RIVER, ALABAMA, 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 20178) to authorize 
Henry T. Henderson and his associates to divert the waters of 
Little River from the lands of the United States for use of 
electric light and power plant, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas Henry T. Henderson and associates purpose to erect a 
dam across Little River, in the State of Alabama, and at a int on 
said Little River in or near the southeast quarter of section 30, township 
7 south, range 10 east, for the purpose of storing the waters of said 
river and utilizing the same in the operation of a water-power plant to 
be erected at or near Blanche station, on Chattanooga Southern Rail- 
road, in Cherokee County, Ala., for the manufacture or generation of 
8 e and the manufacture and sale of electric light and 

wer; an 

Whereas in the storing and utilizing of said waters the same will 
be diverted from the original channel of said Little River; and 

Whereas below said proposed dam site said Little River passes 
through what is known as “ Mays Gulf,“ in township 8 south, range 9 
east, in the State of Alabama; and 

Whereas the lands situated within the said Mays Gulf have never 
poen surveyed and is the property of the United States Government; 
an : 

Whereas under the laws of the said State of Alabama the owners of 
land along nonnavigable streams in said State have the sole right to the 
use of the waters of such streams and are authorized and empowered to 
contract with reference thereto, and inasmuch as the United States Gov- 
ernment, as the owner of the lands in said Mays Gulf, alone has the 
i as the riparian owner of the lands along said Little River, in 
said Mays Gulf, to peant the right to divert the waters of said stream 
from the channel where it passes through said lands: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and is hereby, granted unto Henry 
T. Henderson and associates’ the right or authority to perpetually 
divert the waters of Little River from the said lands so owned by the 
United States of America, and situated in Mays Gulf, in township 8 
south, range 9 east, in the State of Alabama, for the purpose of ator- 
ing and utilizing said waters in the operation of a water-power plant 
te be erected at or near Blanche, in erokee County, in the State of 
Alabama, for the generation of electric energy or power, and the sale 
of electric light and electric power. 


With the following amendments: 


On page 2, line 12, after the word “ power,” insert: “Provided, That 
the said Henry T. Henderson and associates shall pay to the Secretary 
of the Interior the reasonable value thereof within six months after 
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the passage of this bill, the value to be fixed by the register and re- 
ceiver of the land office in the district where said water is located, and 
on failure to pay for the same the Secretary of the Interior may, in 
his discretion, declare forfeited the right to divert said water.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama from what 
committee this bill comes? 

Mr. BURNETT. The Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. DALZELL. Would not the object be accomplished by 
striking out all these “ whereases?” That is a very bad fea- 
ture. 


Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection whatever to that. It is 
more a matter of explanation than anything else. 

Mr. DALZELL. It is a bad thing to put on the statute books. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection whatever. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would suggest that the gentleman strike 
that out. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
strike out the preamble. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to strike out the preamble. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the Dill as 
amended? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to object, but 
I would like to be yielded to for a minute or two. 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield to the gentleman. f 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to the pas- 
sage of this bill, but I want to call the attention of the House 
to the character of the legislation. This bill purports to grant 
the right to divert the waters of a certain creek in the State of 
Alabama. I think it is questionable whether Congress has 
any authority to grant to these parties or to anybody else the 
right to divert the waters of the State of Alabama. What is 
sought to be accomplished by this bill is a waiver of the rights 
of the United States as a riparian owner to certain lands along 
the stream below the point of diversion, and my opinion is that 
if it is wise to legislate along these lines the bill ought to have 
clearly stated its purpose. We can not grant to these people 
the right to divert the water of that stream. It may be held, 
and probably will be held, that this legislation which assumes 
to grant certain parties the right to divert the waters of a non- 
navigable stream is in the nature of a waiver of the rights of 

_ the United States as a riparian owner along the stream. My 
principal objection to the legislation is that it is not in a form 
to indicate its real purpose, and I do hope it will not be con- 
sidered a precedent for future legislation. I am of the opinion 
if the House fully understood the measure it would insist on 
putting it in a form to clearly indicate its evident purpose to 
secure a waiver of the rights of the Government as a riparian 
owner. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. f 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The biil was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed. 


LOAN OF UNITED STATES VESSEL TO PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT, 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. (H. R. 19755) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to loan temporarily to 
the Philippine government a vessel of the United States Navy 
for use in connection with nautical schools of the Philippine 
islands, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to loan temporarily to the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands, upon the written application of the 
Secretary of War, a vessel of the United States Navy, to be selected 
from such vessels as are not suitable or required for general service, 
together with such of her apparel, charts, books, and instruments of 
5 as he may deem proper, said vessel to be used only by such 
nautical schools as are or may hereafter be maintained by said gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands: Provided, That when such schools 
shall be abandoned, or when the interests of the naval service shall so 
require, such vessel, together with her apparel, charts, books, and in- 
struments of navigation, shall be immediately restored to the custod 
of the Secretary of the Navy: And provided further, That when suc 
loan is made to the government of the Philippine Islands, the Secretary 
of the Navy is authorized to detail from the enlisted force of the Navy 
a sufficient number af men, not exceeding six for any vessel, us shi 
keepers, the men so detailed to be additional to the number of enliste 
men allowed by law for the naval establishment, and in making details 
for this service preference shall be given to those men who have served 
twenty years or more in the Navy. 

The 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 
third reading of the bill. 


[After a pause.] 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS TO LIBRARY AT MANILA. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 19754) 
to provide for the distribution of public documents to the library 
of the Philippine government at Manila, P. I., which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the superintendent of documents is hereby 
authorized and directed to supply one copy of each document. delivered 
to him for distribution to State and Territorial libraries and designated 
depositories to the library of the Pappie government, in the city ol 
Manila, P. I.; and the Public Printer Is hereby directed to print, bind, 


and deliver to the superintendent of documents the extra number of 
documents required to comply with this act. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


Tead the third time, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


ALASKA SHORT LINE RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION) COMPANY, 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 4256) 
for the relief of the Alaska Short Line Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company's railroad, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time of the-Alaska Short Line Railway 
and Navigation Company to comply with the. provisions of sections 4 
and 5 of chapter 299 of the laws of the United States, entitled “An 
act extending the homestead laws and providing for the right of way 
for railroads in the district of Alaska, and for other pur ap- 
proved May 14, 1898, in Sorama and 55 its railroad now 
under- construction in ‘Alaska is hereby extended as follows : 

First. The time to file-the map and profile of definite location of its 
second section of at least 20 miles with the register of the land office 
in the district of Alaska, as provided in said sections 4 and 5, is hereby 
extended to and including the 20th day of March, 1907. 

Second. The time to complete the first section of at least 20 miles 
of its railroad, as provided In said -seetion. 5, is hereby extended to and 
including the 20th day of March, 1907, and such railroad and naviga- 
tion company shall be entitled to all the benefits conferred upon it b, 
the provisions of such act upon its due compliance with all the provi- 
sions thereof, excepting only the provistons thereof relating to the filing 
of the map and profile of definite location of its second section of not 
less than 20 miles of its road: Provided, That it shall have successively 
one year each after said 20th of March, 1907, in which to file the 
map and profile of its- definite location of the succeeding..sections of 
not less than 20 miles each: And provided further, That it shall have 
five years in which to complete its entire line from Iliamna Bay to the 
Yukon River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know what the bill is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, it provides 
for the extension of a year’s time for this railway to complete 
its surveys for the second section: It has completed the first 
section, and then also provides for a year's extension right 
through for each section—that is, it is a year’s extension for 
the entire railroad. The statute gives four years in which to 
complete it, and they ask five years in which to complete it. 
The statute gives one year on each 20 miles, and this asks an 
extension of time—that is, it gives one year more time all the 
way through. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Under the present law they allowed four 
year in which to complete the road? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; and they want five 
years. They want an extension of time on all after the first 
20-mile section. 

Mr. JOHNSON. How long has the road been under construc- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They commenced about a 
year ago, and they have got the surveys and definite locations 
on the first 20 miles. They do not ask an extension on that, 
but do on the rest. I will say, for the information of the gen- 
tleman, this road is 250 miles north of any other road and does 
not conflict with anybody else, no other company making any 
claim, and it is the unanimous report, both of the Senate and 
House committee. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Where is this road? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, It runs from Iliamna Ray 
to Anvic, on the Yukon. It is way up in the northern or west- 
ern portion of the peninsula. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Is this the company that is selling bonds 


The auestion is on the engrossment and | on tus strength of the statement this road is already in opera- 


tion? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No, sir. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I have no objection to the road, but I object 
to selling bonds on a road that is not built. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Wasbington. I do not think that those 
connected with this road are doing anything of that kind. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. Is that a new road? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It is a comparatively new 
road. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. Does it parallel another road there? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; it is way beyond 
those two. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. Is this the one Shafroth is against? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I think not, because 
there are Colorado people interested in it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time; was read the 
third time and passed. ; 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 
17112, Calendar, No. 163 is on the House Calendar. The subject- 
matter of that bill has been incorporated in the Indian Appro- 
priation bill. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that that bill 
and also House joint resolution 133 (Private Calendar No. 
2495) do lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the House bill and joint 
resolution named will lie upon the table. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears no objection. 


DANIEL D. HEIDT. 


Mr. CASSEL. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
report from the Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the same. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolution (H. Res, 595). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, directed 
to to Daniel G. Heidt, jr., the sum of $56.66 for amount due for 
E. Lester, late a Representative from 
906, the same to 


pay 
services as clerk to Hon. Rufus 
the State of Georgia, from June 1, 1906, to June 17, 
be paid from the contingent fund of the House. 


The question was taken; and the report was agreed to. 
R. E. TOMPKINS. 


Mr. CASSEL. Also the following privileged report. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the same. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution (H. Res. 591). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to R. E. Tomp- 
kins, the sum of $80, being the amount of clerk-hire allowance due as 


clerk to the late Representative John M. Pinckney, from April 1 to the 


date of said Pinckney’s death, April 24, 1906, both dates inclusive. 
The committee amendments were read as follows: 


In line 3, after the word “ House,” insert the words miscellaneous 
items, 1905.“ 
In line 7 strike out “six” and insert “ five.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


E. D. BELL. 


Mr. CASSEL. I also offer the following. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution (H. Res. 592). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and dl. 
rected to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to E. D. Bell 
the sum of $39.33, being amount of clerk-hire allowance due for serv- 
3 Representive-elect Joux M. Moore from June 6 to June 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

In line 3, after the word House,” insert the following: Miscel- 
laneous items, 1905.“ . 

The amendment was agreed to. z 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


MESSENGER, HOUSE POST-OFFICE. 


Mr. CASSEL. Also the following, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the same. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution (H. Res. 574). 


Resolved, That the Postmaster of the House is hereby authorized and 
directed to employ a messenger for duty on the heavy mail wagon from 
the end of the present session to December 3, 1906, to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House at the same rate of compensation now 
paid for such service. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
REPORTING COMMITTEE HEARINGS. 


Mr. CASSEL. Mr. Speaker, I also offer House resolution 
No. 585, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, for 
reporting committee hearings, such accounts as may be certified to be 
correct, upon vouchers approved by the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

D. P. THOMAS. 


Mr. CASSEL. Mr. Speaker, I also offer House resolution 
No. 433, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, 
to D. P. Thomas, messenger to the Chief Clerk, the sum of $300, for 
extra services rendered. 

8 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
ion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have some 
explanation of this. 

Mr. CASSEL. I would say this employee is engaged during 
the summer at unusual work, and this resolution has been 
passed by former Congresses, because this man is employed 
during vacation. He remains here constantly, and is paid only 
for the services which be renders. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is this additional compensation? 

Mr. CASSEL. He receives no compensation during this time 
except the pay he receives by this resolution. 
se SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 

on. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 


Mr. CASSEL. Mr. Speaker, I also desire to offer House reso- 
lution No. 425, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Immi 


tion and 
Naturalization is hereby authorized to appoint a clerk to sai 


who shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House E 
of $2,000 per annum from and after July 1, 1906, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for by law; and the Committee on Appropriations is hereby 
authorized and directed to a for the salary of said clerk in one of 
the poneral appropriation bills: Provided, That the same shall be in lieu 
of the session clerk assigned to said committee. 

The amendment of the committee, in the nature of a substi- 
tute, was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That during the remainder of the present Congress, or until 
otherwise provided for by law, there shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, for the services of a clerk to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, a sum equal to the rate of $2,000 per 
annum, Fable monthly: Provided, That so much of the resolution 
adopted mber 19, 1905, as assigned a session clerk to said com- 
mittee is hereby vacated. = 
4 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing, to the resolu- 
on. : 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a point of order 
against that resolution. It is plainly a change of law, and 
seems to me not of a privileged character. 

cor CASSEL. In what way does it change the law, may I 
inquire? 

Mr. PAYNE. The law provides no annual clerk for this com- 
mittee with a salary of $2,000. I do not think the rule should 
be construed to allow the Committee on Accounts to bring in a 
resolution here changing existing law as to the pay of an officer. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne]. ; 

Mr. PAYNE. If the Committee on Accounts can make this 
unauthorized expenditure, we might bring in a resolution here to 
pay each Member of the House an additional salary of $2,500 
out of the contingent fund of the House. Of course, they can 
not do that, and I do not see how they can create a new office. 
They create here an annual office out of the contingent fund of 
the House. : 

Mr. CASSEL. No; they do not. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Will the gentleman allow a question? 
Does the gentleman take the position that the House can not 
provide any additional clerical force for the committees without 
a general law—without the consent of the Senate and the Ex- 
ecutive? 

Mr. PAYNE. Congress having legislated upon the subject and 
provided annual clerks for committees, no. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The position of the gentleman is that 
the House as such has not the inherent or essential power to 
provide itself independently with all the equipment and service 
necessary for the discharge of its duties? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not until the House has the power of legisla- 
tion given to it with which to do so. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
New York claims that this is not provided under the rule. Yet 
the Chair will call the attention of the gentleman to the rule: 


The following-named committees shall have leave to report at any 
time on the matters herein stated: 

* and the Committee on Accounts, on all matters of ex- 
penditure of the contingent fund of the House. 


Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Speaker, while that is the rule of the 
House, here is something that proposes legislation in regard to 
an officer. It proposes an annual clerk where the law provides 


for no annual clerk. 
Not an annual clerk, but only for the bal- 


Mr. OLMSTED. 
ance of this session. 

The SPEAKER. Yet the Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from New York to the language of the resolution: 

That during the remainder of the present Congress, or until other- 
wise provided by law, there shall be paid out of the conti t fund of 
the House, for the services of a clerk to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, a sum equal to the rate of $2,000 per annum, pay- 
able monthly. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Speaker, if it limits it to the pres- 
ent session of the present Congress then I can see reason for the 


contention. 
The SPEAKER. It is limited. 
Mr. PAYNE. It says “or until otherwise provided by law,” 


which has the effect of continuing the salary unless a law shall 
be provided during this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Not beyond the 4th day of March next, 
when the Congress will expire. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly; but it does provide for the balance 
of this Congress, by its terms, for an annual clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Is not that just what this House may do 
under this rule? 

Mr. PAYNE. When it is not in contravention of law; but the 
rule can not do away with the law. 

The SPEAKER. Well, but what law does it contravene? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is a law providing annual clerks for cer- 
tain committees. They are appropriated for in the appropria- 
tion bill. This proposes to make another clerk, an annual clerk, 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House, in place of a 
session clerk. 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair ask the gentleman would it 
not be in order, on a report of the Committee on Accounts— 
would it not be privileged—to pay one thousand or two thou- 
sand dollars for a clerk to a committee that has not a clerk 
eyen? In other words, under the rule, has not the House ple- 
nary powers over its contingent fund? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, when it is within the law, yes. 

The SPEAKER. Well, but what law is in contravention with 
this? 

Mr. PAYNE. I say there is no law providing for an annual 
clerk to this committee. 

The SPEAKER. Precisely. The Chair will again say, take 
a committee that has no clerk; to illustrate, the Committee 
on Mileage, which, I believe, has no clerk. But let that be as 
it may; Is not, under the rule, a resolution from the Commit- 
tee on Accounts privileged that would provide $1,000 or $100 or 
82.000 to be paid to a clerk during this Congress from the con- 
tingent fund? Would not that be in order? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I do not think so. I do not think it would 
be in order no more than it would be in order to have an addi- 
tional clerk for each Member of the House, allowing them to 
appoint them. Some one must appoint this annual clerk. They 
have legislation to that effect in this resolution. It is only 
expenditures that is privileged. It is not to create an office 
for the sake of making the expenditure. It is the expenditure 
itself that is privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again read this resolution: 


That during the remainder of the present 8 or until other- 
wise provided for by law, there shall be paid out of the 8 fund 
of the House, for the services of a clerk to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, a sum equal to the rate of $2,000 per annum, 
payable monthly. 


Now, the effect of the resolution, if indorsed, would be to 
pay the clerk monthly at the rate of $2,000 per annum from 
the adoption of the resolution, from the contingent fund, until 
the 4th day of March next. It seems to the Chair that the reso- 
lution is privileged under the rules. 
privilege. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like a little time from the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. CASSEL, What time? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, five or ten minutes to discuss this, which 
is only a matter of a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. CASSEL. It is not a matter of $2,000. s 

Mr. PAYNE. Wait a moment; let me finish my statement and 
then you will not have to contradict it. It is only a matter of 


It does not violate the 


a few thousand dollars, because I understand there are a num- 
ber of these resolutions before the Committee on Accounts for a 
similar purpose—the idea of making annual clerks to committees 
that now and for years have gotten along with session clerks, 
Now, you take this Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. They have reported two important bills at this session 
of Congress. Their work is done upon those two important 
measures. Both of them have been passed by the House, and 
there is no excuse for this additional salary to be paid during 
the vacation of Congress. Now, I know it is an unpleasant thing to 
get up here and oppose extravagant expenditures by the House. It 
is hopeless almost, and it is a thankless task. It is a good deal 
like opposing an omnibus building bill or something of that kind; 
and still I beg this side of the House to reflect how the use of 
this contingent fund is constantly growing, and the fund itself 
growing, and the expenditures of the House growing from ses- 
sion to session. I think there ought to be some restraint put 
upon it. I think this is a good place to take a step in that 
direction, and give this committee what they have had hereto- 
fore, a clerk at $6 per day and not an annual clerk, to be followed 
up by a dozen—no one knows how many more—committees with 
similar appropriations to that provided for this; and I protest 
against the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. CASSEL.- Mr. Speaker, a statement or two. First, 
the contingent fund of the House has not been increased, nor 
has the Committee on Accounts authorized expenditures be- 
yond the amount that has been appropriated, for the last eight 
or ten years. There is no question but that the necessities of 
the House, for clerical assistance, have become much greater 
during that time. There are many things that come before 
the committees of the House which are much more important 
than formerly. The volume of business is greater and the 
jurisdiction more important. The needs of this House and of 
its committees increase commensurately with the growth in 
membership here and with the growth of the country. Yet, 
notwithstanding the natural growth of both, we have exer- 
cised careful and economical oversight of the contingent fund 
of the House, and for this fiscal year have kept within the 
total amount usually appropriated for miscellaneous items— 
something like $75,000. Of this sum, however, only a compara- 
tively small portion has been paid for salaries, and no new 
offices have been created or salaries or payments made until 
after the Committee on Accounts were satisfied, upon diligent 
inquiry and investigation, that they should be approved by 
the House. We have expended of the entire contingent fund 
for this year only $25,000 for actual salaries, all of it neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of the business of the House, and 
in some instances increases over current salaries which our 
committee and the House thought just and right in the interest 
of worthy and faithful employees. 

The remainder of the contingent fund has been or will be 
expended to defray the expenses of special and select com- 
mittees of the House—such as the investigation by the Print- 
ing Commission, the investigation of hazing by the Naval Com- 
mittee, the St. Elizabeth asylum investigation, the investiga- 
tion ordered by the House, but not yet conducted, of the Agricul- 
tural Department, and expenses in the contested-election case of 
Coudrey v. Wood, and in the case of Mr. Michalek, to determine 
his right to a seat in this House, all of which expenses were or- 
dered paid by the House. We will also pay for reporting com- 
mittee hearings. We have also paid the expenses in connection 
with the funerals of deceased Members and employees, paying 
the legal representatives of the latter in each case, as is cus- 
tomary, an amount equal to six months’ salary, besides taking 
eare of all other incidental and miscellaneous expenditures— 
such as for telephone service, rental of annex folding room, 
purchase of all supplies for committees and offices other than 
stationery, for laundry, and for numerous necessary odds and 
ends I will not take time to mention. And I want to say for 
the Committee on Accounts that we have given painstaking 
consideration to every proposition which has come before us, 
carefully scrutinizing each proposed expenditure, whether or- 
dinary or unusual; and while the committee has been deluged 
in these last days of the session with many resoluticrs, we 
have exercised great care in their consideration and many of 
them still remain on our docket to be hereafter considered. 

Mr. PAYNE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CASSEL. Just one minute. Let me explain that the 
chairman of this committee, as well as several others who have 
session clerks, do not have any secretaries during the time Con- 
press is in session. Under the law they are deprived of their 
secretaries during the session. Consequently their secretaries 
must do both the work of clerk of the committee and that of 
secretary to the chairman in his representative capacity. 
After Congress adjourns there is piled upon them twice the 
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amount of work which they ought to haye. The employment as 
clerk to the committee ceases, but the work goes on. This reso- 
lution will correct this inequality and injustice in this particu- 
lar case by giving the chairman a secretary such as the other 
Members of the House have. I do think that the chairmen of 
committees of as great importance as this and the other com- 
mittee that will be covered by another resolution, are entitled 
to sufficient consideration to give them the clerical help which 
they need to transact their business. 

Mr. PAYNE. Has this ever been done before, in regard to 
this committee? 

Mr. CASSEL. In regard to this committee it has not. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then this is an increase, is it not? 

Mr. CASSEL. It is. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, is it not a fact that while the fund has 
not been increased by appropriation, the appropriation bills 
have provided for the payment of the salaries of officers, created 
by this committee, and provided for them otherwise than from 
the contingent fund? For instance, the number of the official 
reporters to committees has been increased, so that the demand 
upon the contingent fund for official reporting of committees 
by outside reporting firms has been thereby made less than it 
otherwise would be. And so in regard to offices that have been 
created by the action of this committee. The Committee on 
Appropriations have appropriated specifically for their salary, 
and in that way the demand upon the contingent fund has been 
lessened. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CASSEL. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Fintey] five minutes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is any argu- 
ment against this proposition that the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization has had no annual clerk heretofore. 
It is known to everybody that this committee is growing in 
importance. Some committees decrease in importance. and I 
call the attention of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne] to the fact that the great committee over which he pre- 
sides with so much ability is not as important in this Con- 
gress as it has been in other Congresses. Why, it is well known 
that the amount of work performed by the Ways and Means 
Committee in this Congress, and for the past seven years, for 
that matter, has been insignificant, and yet I believe that 
committee has as many clerks as it ever had. Now, the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization has grown in im- 
portance in the last few years. While I only have knowledge 
of the work of that committee as other Members of the House 
haye, yet I know that the work performed by the Immigra- 
tion Committee in this Congress and in the last Congress is 
yery great. There were hearings day after day, week after 
week, month after month, and yet this committee is without 
the necessary clerical assistance. I want to say further that 
no committee in this House has performed a better work at 
this session of Congress than has the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. The bill to regulate the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, reported by this committée at this session, and 
a bill which I heartily approve, is the highest proof of the 
amount and importance of the work of that committee. This 
clerk is necessary, and I hope the resolution will pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 


Mr. CASSEL. Mr. Speaker, I also am directed to report the 
following. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That during the remainder of the present Congress, or 
until otherwise provided for by law, there shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House, for the services of a clerk to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, a sum equal to the rate of 
$2,000 per annum, payable 8 Provided, That so much of the 
resolution adopted December 19, 1905, as assigned a session clerk to 
said committee is hereby vacated. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


GRANTING LOS ANGELES RIGHTS OF WAY OVER CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS. 


Mr. McLACHLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 6443) granting to 
the city of Los Angeles, Cal., rights of way over and through 
certain public lands, and over and through the Sierra Forest 
Reserve, the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, and the San Ga- 
briel Timber Land Reserve, in the State of California, and for 
other purposes, and I ask that the Clerk read the substitute 
recommended by the committee. 


The Clerk read the substitute, as follows: 
Amend said bill by striking out all after the enacting clause and 


inserting the following: 

“That there is hereb; anted to the city of Los Angeles, Cal., a 
municipal corporation of the State of California, all necessary rights 
of way, not to exceed 250 feet in width, over and through the yonu 
lands of the United States in the counties of Inyo, Kern, and -Los 
Angeles, State of California, and over and through the Sierra and 
Santa Barbara forest reserves and the San Gabriel Timber Land Re- 
serye, in said State, for the purpose of constructing, operating, and 
maintaining canals, ditches, pipes and pipe lines, flumes, tunnels, and 
conduits for conveying water to the city of Los Angeles, and for the 
purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining power and electric 
plants, poles, and lines for the generation and distribution of electric 
energy, together with such lands as the Secretary of the Interlor may 
deem to be actually necessary for power houses, diverting and storage 
dams and reseryoirs, and necessary buildings and structures to be 
— in connection with the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of said water, power, and electric plants, whenever sald city shall 
have filed, as hereinafter provided, and the same shall have been ap- 
per by the Secretary of the Interior, a map or mape showing the 

undaries, locations, and extent of said proposed rights of way for 
the purposes hereinabove set forth. - 

“Sec. 2. That within one year after the passage of this act the cit 
of Los Angeles shall file with the registers of the United States lan 
offices in the districts where the lands traversed by said rights of way 
are located, a map or maps showing the boundaries, locations, and ex- 
tent of said proposed rights of way, for the pur stated in section 
1 of this act; but no construction work shall commenced on said 
land until said map or maps have been filed as herein provided and 
ee by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That any changes 
of location of said rights of way may be made by sald city of 8 
Angeles, within two years after the filing of sald map or maps, b 
filing such additional map or maps as may be necessary to show suc 
changes of location, said additional map or maps to be filed In the same 
manner as the original map or maps; and the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of said map or maps showing changes of loca- 
tion of said rights of way shall operate as an abandonment by the 
city of Los Angeles to the extent of such change or changes, of the 
rights of way indicated on the original maps: And provided further, 
That any rights inuring to the city of Los — ror under this act shall, 
on the 1 7 of the map or maps referred to herein by the Secré- 
tary of the Interior, relate back to the date of the fillng of said ma 
o maps with the register of the United States land office as provided 

erein. 

“Sec. 3. That the sights of way hereby granted shall not be effective 
over any Innd upon which homestead, mining, or other existing valid 
claims shall haye been filed or made until the city of Los Angeles 
shall have procured proper relinquishments of all such entries and 
claims, or acquired title by due process of law and just compensation 
paid to sald entrymen or claimants and caused proper evidence of 
such fact to be filed with the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, how- 
ever, That this act shall not apply to any lands embraced in rights 
of way heretofore approved under any act of Congress, nor affect the 
adjudication of co | pending applications for rights of way by the 
owner or owners of existing water rights and that no private right, 
title, interest, or claim of an rson, persons, or corporation, in or 
to any of the lands trave y or embraced in maid right of way 
shall interfered with or abridged, except with the consent of the 
owner or owners or claimant or claimants thereof, or by due process of 
law, and pr compensation id to such owner or claimant. 

“Sec, 4. That the city of Los Angeles shall conform to all regula- 
tions adopted and prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture governing 
the forest reserves, and shall not take, cut, or destroy any timber 
within the forest reserves, except such as may be actually necessary to 
remove to construct its power plants and structures, poles and flumes, 
storage dams and reservoirs, and it shall pay to the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture the full value of all timber and wood 
cut, used, or destroyed on any of the rights of way and lands within 
forest reserves here anted: Provided further, at the city shall 
construct and maintain in good repair bridges or other practicable cross- 
ings over its rights of way within the forest reserves when and where 
directed in writing by the Forester of the United States i aa te of 
Agriculture, and elsewhere on public lands along the line of said 
works, as Ay rea by the Secretary of the Interior; and said grantee 
shall, as said waterworks are completed, if directed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, construct and maintain along each side of said right 
of way a lawful fence, as defined by the laws of the State of California, 
with such lanes or crossings for domestic animals as the aforesaid 
officers shall require: Provided further, That the city of Los Angeles 
shall clear its rights of way within forest reserves of any débris or 
inflammable material as directed by the Forester of the United States 
Department of Agriculture: Provided further, That the said city shall 
allow any wagon road which it may construct within forest reserves 
to be freely used by forest officers and the officers of the Interior De- 
partment and by the public, and shall allow to the Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and to the officers of the 
Interior Department, for official business only, the free use cf any tele- 
phones, telegraphs, or electric railroads it may construct and maintain 
within the forest reserves or on the public lands, together with the 
right to connect with any such telephone lines private telephone wires 
for the exclusive use of said Forest Service or of the Interior Depart- 
ment: And provided further, That the Forest Service may, within forest 
reserves, protect, use, and administer said land and resources within 
said rights of way under forest-reserve laws, and regulations, but in 
so doing must not Interfere with the full enjoyment of the rights of 
way by the city of Los Angeles: And provided further, That in the 
event that the Secretary of the Interior shall abandon the project 
known as the Owens River project for the irrigation of lands in Inyo 
County, Cal., under the act of June 17, 1902, the city of Los Angeles, 
in said State, is to pay to the Secretary of the Interior, for the aecount 
of the reclamation fund established by said act, the amount expended 
for prelimina surveys, examinations, and river measurements, not 
exceeding $14,000, and in consideration of said payment the said city 
of Los Angeles is to have the benefit of the use of the maps and field 
notes resulting from said surveys, examinations, and river measure- 
ments, and the preference right to acquire at any time within three 

ears from the approval of this act any lands now reserved by the 
Jnited States under the terms of said reclamation act in connection 
with said project necessary for storage or right-of-way purposes, upon 
filing with the register and receiver of the land office in the land dis- 
trict where any such lands sought to be acquired are situated a map 
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showing the lands desired to be acquired, and upon the approval of 
said map or maps by the Secretary of the Interior, and upon the pays 
ment of $1.25 per acre to the receiver of said land office title to sald 
land so reserved and filed on shall vest in said city of Los Angeles, 
and such title shall be and remain in said ty only for the pur; 
aforesaid, and shall revert to the United States in the event of the 
abandonment thereof for the purposes aforesaid: Provided, however, 
That the terms of this act shall not apply to any lands upon Bishop 
Creek or its branches in said county of Inyo. 

“Sec. 5. That all lands over which the rights of way mentioned in 
this act shall pass shall be disposed of subject to such easements: Pro- 
vided, however, That if construction of said waterworks shall not have 
been begun in good faith within five years from the date of approval of 
this act, or if after such period of five years there shall be a cessa- 
tion of such construction for a period of three consecutive years, then 
all rights hereunder shall be forfeited to the United States. 

“Sec. 6. That the city of Los Angeles is prohibited from ever selling 
Bi D en except a municipality, the 


or letting to any corporation 
ual to sell or sublet the water sold 


right fer such corporation or 
or given to it or him by the city. 

“Sec. 7. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act at any 
time is hereby reserved.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? ; 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask my colleague if this bill gives any rights to 
water or apportions it in any way? 

Mr. McLACHLAN. It does not attempt to dispose of any 
water rights whatever. It simply grants rights of way over the 
public domain for the waters of the city of Los Angeles, which 
they now own. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. The question of water rights is to be set- 
tled entirely by the State law? 

Mr. McLACHLAN. Entirely by the State law. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment in the nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McLacHtLan, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

HARBOR AT MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. OTJEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 20290) amending the 
river and harbor act of March 3, 1905. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to modify the conditions of the plan for 
the improvement of the inner harbor of the city of Milwaukee, Wis., 

as set forth in 1 28 of House Document No. 120, Fifty-eighth 

Congress, second session, and authorized by the river and harbor act 

of March 3, 1905, by omitting from said plan the turning basin at the 

head of navigation on the Kinnickinnic River. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. OrsEN, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 
PHILIPPINE TARIFF. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That during the consideration of the general deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, now pending in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, it shall in order to consider points of order not- 
withstanding the 8 relating to the ratification of the Phili 
: pne 855 page 4, lines 17 to 26, and page 5, lines 1 and 2, as fol- 
ows, viz: 

“That the tariff duties, both import and export, im by the au- 
thorities of the United States or of the provisional military government 
thereof In the Philippine Islands prior to March 8, 1902, at all ports 
and places in said islands upon goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported into said islands from the United States, or from foreign coun- 
tries, or exported from said islands, are nao 5 N and ratified, 
and the collection of all such duties prior to Mar 1902, is hereby 
legalized and ratified and confirmed as fully to all intents and pur- 
poses as if the same had by prior act of Congress been specifically 
authorized and directed.” 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, upon that I demand the pre- 
vious question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WILLIAMS) there were—ayes 130, noes 77. r 

So the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the urgent deficiency bill now 
under consideration by the House contains this paragraph, and I 
desire especially to call the attention of the House to its terms: 

That the tariff duties, both import and export, imposed by the au- 
thorities of the United States or of the provisional military government 
thereof in the Philippine Islands Price to March 8, 1902, at all ports 
and places in said islands upon all goods, wares, and merchandise im- 

rted into said islands from the United States, or from foreign coun- 


les, or exported from said islands, are pra} legalized and ratified, 
and the collection of all such duties prior to March 8, 1902, is hereby 
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legalized and ratified and confirmed as fully to all intents and pur- 
poses as if the same had by prior act of Congress been specifically 
authorized and directed. 

To that paragraph a point of order was made that it was new 
legislation, and that point of order was sustained. If the 
resolution now pending be adopted, this paragraph will be re- 
stored to the urgent deficiency bill and then be the subject of 
debate just as if it had been in the bill originally. Mr. Speaker, 
just a word or two with respect to the reasons why this legisla- 
tion is necessary. On the 12th of July, 1898, while the war with 
Spain was in progress, President MeKinley issued an order 
imposing import and export duties upon goods going into or 
coming out of the Philippine Islands. The treaty of peace was 
ratified on the iith of April, 1899. Of course so far as the 
customs duties are concerned that we collected between the 
date of the order of President McKinley and the ratification of 
the treaty there could be no question. The duties, however, 
continued to be collected under the McKinley order, and a num- 
ber of amendments thereto, up until March 8, 1902, when Con- 
gress enacted the first Philippine tariff bill. It is claimed that 
the duties collected subsequent to the ratification of the treaty 
of peace were without authority of law, and on the Ist day of 
July, 1902, the Congress passed an act ratifying and legalizing 
all the duties that had been collected subsequent to the Me- 
Kinley order and up to the date of the passage of that act. The 
question was raised as to whether or not this act of the 1st of 
July, 1902, operated as Congress thought it would operate, to 
legalize and ratify the imposition and the collection of these 
customs duties. Several cases were brought against the United 
States to recover back the duties paid under the McKinley order, 
and the Supreme Court held that the act of 1902, July 1, did not 
extend so far as to legalize all of the duties collected. After 
that decision a petition was filed upon the part of the United 
States calling the attention of the court to the fact, as the 
attorney for the United States believed, that the court in its 
decision had overlooked the amendments to the MeKinley order, 
and a rehearing was granted upon the question as to whether 
Congress by the act of July 1, 1902, ratified the collection of the 
sums sought to be recovered in those suits. On that rehearing 
the court held that the act of 1902 was not sufficient to cover all 
the customs duties that had been collected prior to the passage 
of the first Philippine tariff act by Congress. The necessity, 
therefore, arises, if Congress believes that those duties were 
properly collected, to supplement the act of July 1, 1902, by the 
legislation which is included in the paragraph that is now 
proposed to be put upon the urgent-deficiency bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there are legal questions involved that I have 
not now time to discuss within the limited time allowed for a 
discussion on the adoption of the rule, but-abundant opportunity 
will be afforded to discuss them and they will be appropriate 
to be discussed when the rule shall have been adopted and the 
paragraph is inserted in the bill. I trust that the rule, there- 
rore; will pass and the opportunity be afforded for that discus- 
sion. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if there was a stipulation or agreement that the cases 
of these claimants should abide the decision in the case the gen- 
tleman has referred to. 

Mr. DALZELL. I know of no such agreement. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman takes 
his seat I wish he would tell the House whether this matter was 
ever brought to the attention of Congress by a bill properly in- 
troduced and sent to the Judiciary Committee, either of the 
House or of the Senate. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not know. 
subject. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It struck me as peculiar that a technical 
matter of this kind should be determined in this way, and that 
there might have been some such action taken. 

Mr. DALZELL. I have no knowledge on the subject. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman know the amount of 
the claims now filed? 

Mr. DALZELL. Claims have been filed now to the amount of 
nearly $3,000,000, but those claims represent only customs duties 
paid upon goods that came from the United States. If this 
legislation should fail, the amount of claims would be some- 
thing like $15,000,000. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Has the gentleman any doubt himself 
as to the constitutionality of this proposed legislation? 

Mr. DALZELL. Not a bit; I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the Speaker to 
rap me down at the end of fie minutes. Mr. Speaker, upon 
July 12, 1898, the executive department of the Federal Govern- 
ment undertook to legislate into existence tariff acts between the 


I have no knowledge on the 
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Philippine Islands and the United States and also to legislate 
into existence taxation in the Philippines under the guise of its 
being an exercise of the war power. This was a usurpation of 
legislative power by the Executive. This was in the opinion 
of many of us at that time, and we asserted that opinion, a 
elear act of executive usurpation. 

Later the Supreme Court of the United States decided, what 
it seems to me ought to have been plain to any man who was 
born and reared in an American atmosphere, to wit, that the 
executive department of the Government could not pass taxation 
laws, but that the Congress of the United States, being the 
legislative department, alone could do that. The Supreme 
Court decided that the acts of the Exeeutive in that far were 
usurpatory and invalid, not using that language so far as the 
first word goes, but that they were invalid, and being invalid 
of course they were usurpatory. Then by the act of July 1, 
1902, the second section of it, Congress undertook to cure that, 
but upon a rehearing asked by the Government the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided that it had not been cured. 
Some of these taxes were resisted and were not paid. Other 
suits were brought and were in process of determination when 
the United States Supreme Court decided. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania says he does not know 
whether or not any of those cases were made test cases. I in- 
form the House now that one of the counsel in one of those 
cases (and the gentleman from Massachusetts in a few moments 
will read what he said) asserted most positively that by agree- 
ment with the Solicitor they were made test cases. Now, then, 
this rule is for the purpose of making germane to this bill a 
proposition which otherwise would not be germane, and which, 
if carried by the House, amounts simply to this, to confirm and 
ratify a usurpatory and invalid act of the executive department 
of the Federal Government and to cut off from their right to a 
remedy in the courts of the United States the people who were 
injured by that act. Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall yield 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not know anything about this alleged 
agreement; but does the gentleman from Mississippi hold that 
the Attorney-General of the United States could make an agree- 
ment that would bind Congress not to legislate in a matter of 
this kind? 

Mr. WILLIAMS I do not; of course I hold no such thing; 
but as you were asked the question and you replied to it, I re- 
plied to your reply; but I do hold that a great Government 
ought to be equal in good morals and in the observance of good 
faith to the humblest citizen in the land. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Mr. Speaker, how much of my five minutes 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has one minute remaining of 
his five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now yield eleven minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. SULLIVAN]. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, in the treat- 
ment of claims of citizens of the United States by this Gov- 
ernment many of us must have felt little to sanction in our 
consciences. It is regarded by many Members as amounting 
almost to a national scandal. The case we have to discuss 
here to-day will be a national scandal if this rule is adopted 
and the legislation it brings in order is passed, and it will be 
not only a scandal which reflects upon us here in the United 
States, but one which will refiect upon us in every quarter of 
the globe, for not only are the rights of citizens of the United 
States involved, but also those of citizens of England, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Switzerland, countries with which we are at 
peace, and which we ought to respect. In a word, if the action 
of the majority is followed here to-day you will vote to estab- 
lish injustice rather than justice; you will vote to repudiate a 
debt which the highest court of the United States has estab- 
lished by a solemn decree; you will vote to confirm the title of 
the United States to money belonging to citizens, according to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Now, what are the facts? On the 12th of July, 1898, during the 
war with Spain, President McKinley issued an order providing 
for the collection of taxes in such ports and places in the 
Philippine Islands as fell under the American arms. On the 
iith of April, 1890, the treaty of peace between Spain and 
the United States was proclaimed. Notwithstanding that, cus- 
toms duties on exports and imports were collected until the Sth 
of March, 1902, when the revenue act for the islands, passed 
by Congress, went into effect. In 1900 suits were brought in 
the Court of Claims for the payment of duties alleged to have 
been collected illegally. On the 12th of July, 1901, Congress 
passed an act the secend section of which was thought to have 
ratified and made legal the collection of duties in the Philip- 
pine Islands in this period. ‘The suits were decided against the 
claimants in the Court of Claims. Thereupon two of them were 


appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, and under 
an agreement between the Government and those claimants 
they were made as test cases, and the Government’s counsel 
stated to the Supreme Court that all cases then filed in the 
Court of Claims would be governed by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the test cases. 

On the 20th and 26th of May, 1905, two lists, giving the names 
of the claimants and the amount of the claims pending in the 
Court of Claims, were filed with the Supreme Court by the 
Attorney-General, in order to show to that court what the con- 
sequences of its decision would be. In addition to that there 
was an agreement that the cases in the Court of Claims should 
be held in abeyance pending the decision of the Supreme Court, 
and I shall insert in my remarks at the close a letter from Mr. 
Pradt, one of the counsel for the United States, to an attorney 
for the claimant, whieh demonstrates absolutely that the Gov- 
ernment took such action as to prevent the perfecting of their 
rights by claimants against the United States. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I can not yield now, as 
J have only ten minutes. 

Now, on the 3d of April, 1905, the Supreme Court decided 
these test cases—Warner, Barnes & Co., and the Lincoln case— 
and it has disposed of the defense of the United States by the 
decision that there was no state of war existing in the Philip- 
pine Islands upon which the military order of the President 
could be lawfully predicated ; and, secondly, that the second sec- 
tion of the act of July 1, 1902, did not in fact, regardless of the 
question of whether it was so intended, ratify and make legal 
the collection of these duties. In that case every question 
brought forward by the Government was patiently and fully 
considered by the Supreme Court. Later, in 1905, the Govern- 
ment asked a rehearing, and the court again heard the Govern- 
ment’s contention, and again it decided that the act of July 1, 
1902, did not ratify and give validity to the collection of the 
taxes in the Philippine Islands which were the subject of the 
controversy before the court. 

Now, then, as it is the statement of the Attorney-General to 
that court that cases in the Court of Claims would be 
governed by the decision of the Supreme Court, we must in 
equity deal with those cases in the Court of Claims upon the 
same footing as we deal with the two test cases that were 
actually before the Supreme Court in which judgment has been 
entered. 

What will be the effect of this legislation? The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lrrraurn] admitted yesterday that it was 
the purpose of the legislation to defeat the claims, not only of 
those who had paid taxes and had not brought suit, but also of 
those who had brought suit, but in which suits no judgments 
had been entered. Now, then, this legislation will affect not 
only our citizens, but the citizens of foreign countries which 
throw their own courts open to us, allow our citizens to get 

ts against such governments, and allow the decisions 
of those courts to be carried out by the executive departments 
of those governments. We are asked by the adoption of this 
rule to nullify two solemn decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We are asked to nullify the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which provides that the 
property of the citizen may not be taken without due process of 
law and without just compensation. We are asked to establish 
a precedent which may work hardship to citizens of our own 
land in their dealings with foreign governments later on, and 
no man ought to vote for this rule who would be prepared to 
sanction this state of things. 

Suppose that exporters from the United States send goods to 
the port of Hamburg, in Germany. Suppose taxes are levied 
upon them there unlawfully. Suppose a test suit were brought 
in and decided by the highest court of Germany, upholding the 
contention of American citizens and confirming their title to 
the money they had been unlawfully compelled to pay.. Suppose 
the German Government would then pass an act in its Parlia- 
ment defeating the decisions of its highest court, which had 
established the rights of American citizens in that country. Is 
there a man in this House who would not burn with indignation 
against that repudiation by Germany of the judgment of its 
own courts in its dealings with American citizens? [Applause.] 
If a weak power—as, for example, Venezuela—should deal 
with our citizens in such a manner, what man is there upon 
this floor who would not invoke the war power of this nation 
in order to compel Venezuela to do justice to our citizens in 
response to the mandate of its highest court? 

Now, the gentleman who is not willing to sanction that 
course of procedure ought not by his vote to-day sanction the 
procedure which the majority asks us to adopt. I say that it is 
not a mere question of ratification. It is a question of whether 
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you will strike down those constitutional guaranties which are 
the safeguards of property and the bulwarks of civilization in 
this land. It is not a mere question of the number of claimants 
or the amount of the claims involyed. It is not a question 
merely of good faith between the law officers of the Govern- 
ment and these claimants who haye come properly before our 
courts. It goes beyoud that. 

It is a question whether you shall repudiate the decree of 
the Supreme Court that has confirmed the property rights of 
citizens to money which has been unlawfully collected by the 
Government of the United States. In the last analysis it is a 
question whether you shall by your vote here to-day cast a 
stain upon the honor of this Republie and make it a byword and 
a reproach in every civilized capital in every quarter of the 
globe; whether you shall discard all partisan considerations, 
improperly injected into this debate, and join with us here and 
now in opposing a measure that attacks not merely the courts 
of the United States, but the very hönor of this Republic. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the letter and documents 
showing the agreement as to cases pending in the Court of 
Claims. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The letter and documents are as follows: 

[Copy of a letter written by Hon. L. A. Pradt, former Assistant Attor- 
ney-General in charge of Court of Claims, to Henry M. Ward, one of 
the attorneys for claimants in the Philippine tariff cases.] 

1410 H Srunmr NW., ea a D: C; 


une 27, 1906. 
Mr. H. M. Warp, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Warp: In response to your inquiry as to my recollection 
regarding the understanding which was had between yourself and other 
attorneys for claimants in the Philippine tariff cases and myself, as 
Assistant Attorney-General in charge of the defense of those cases, I 
have to say that after the decision of the Court of Claims adverse to 
the claimants in the Warner Barnes case, and the A to the Su- 

reme Court which followed, there was no attempt made by claimants 
o prove the amounts of duties for which a refund was claimed in the 
other cases, all of which were then filed, as I recollect; and any such 
move would have been useless, since the court, according to its un- 
written rule, would have sustained the objection which should, of 
course, have made to such procedure, because of the pendency of the 
test case in the Supreme Court. After the Supreme Court had reversed 
the decision of the Court of Claims in the Warner Barnes case arrange- 
ments had about been completed for the appointment of an auditor. to 
report the facts to the court in the other cases, when the motion for a 
rehearing was made, whereupon, by mutual consent, all further pro- 
ceedings were suspended pending the result of the motion. If you and 
your associates had not so a. „ I should have asked the court to 
make an order to that effect, and the motion would certainly have pre- 


vailed. 
Yours, very truly, L. A. PRADT. 


ON PETITION FOR REHEARING—-STATEMENT OF CLAIMS FILED. 


We submit to the court the following statement of claims filed, 
which would come under the decision herein, for refund of duties. The 
clerk of the Court of Claims states that this list is complete and 
accurate to date. It is evident that additional claims are being 
sented from day to day. The list is arranged to show the agg te 
of claims up to July 1, 1902, and the aggregate of claims since t 
date and up to the present time. 


Claims filed up to July 1, 1902. 


22757. Jan. 18,1902. Warner, Barnes & Co- — $162, 253. 29 
22758. Jan. 20,1902. Warner, Barnes & Co- z 326, 386. 62 
22760. Jan. 25, 1902. Smith, Bell & Co —— 1, 216, 000. 00 
22761. Jan. 25, 1902. Smith, Bell & Co . 000. 00 
22762. Jan. 25, 1902. Smith, Bell & Co 445, 000. 00 
22763. Jan. 25,1902. Smith, Bell & Co — 244. 000. 00 
22808. Feb. 27, 1902. Guiterrez Hermanos 138, 939. 97 
22809. Feb. 27, 1902. Juan B. Gomez = 19, 753. 75 
22810, Feb. 27,1902. Juan B. Gomea ace 3, 127. 09 
22812. Mar. 3, 1902. Warner, Barnes & Co z 700. 00 
22813. Mar. 3, 1902. Warner, Barnes & Co- 2, 104. 00 
22816. Mar. 5,1902. Perez C 1, 400. 00 
22817. Mar. 5, 1902. Perez & Co 16, 000. 00 
22823. Mar. 13. 1902. Ker & Co 180. 000. 00 
22824. Mar. 13, 1902. Ker & Co 131. 000. 00 
22825. Mar. 13. 1902. Ker & Co 4, 300. 00 
22826. Mar. 13,1902. Ker & Co — — „000. 00 
2846. r. 3. 1902. Walter F. Stevenson et al 24, 084. 37 
22860. May 3. 1902. Warner, Barnes & Co 300, 000. 00 
22879. May 19,1902. Jacob Hankrom 72, 568. 43 
22901. June 21,1902. Pacific Oriental Trading Co tg . 00 
22902. June 21, 1902. Pacific Oriental Trading Co 1, 587. 39 
22903. June 21, 1902. Pacific Oriental Trading Co 5, 632. 33 
22904. June 21, 1902. Pacific Oriental Trading Co 104, 374. 53 
22905. June 21, 1902. Pacific Orlental Trading Co 33, 148. 86 

22907. June 25,1902. Robinson & Co- „ 8, 000. 
22908. June 25,1902. Compaiifa General de Tabacos__ 25, 984. 64 
Gta ere — emi eer 8, 523, 618. 07 

Claims filed on and since July 1, 1902. 

22918: July 1, 1902. ‘McLeod & . „ẽeöé $360, 000. 00 
22914. July 1. 1902. C. Heinszin & Co. 125, 000. 00 
23117. Noy. 28,1902. Pacific Oriental Trading Co 125, 761. 18 
24313. Oct. 30,1903. The American Commercial Co 8, 011. 37 
24314. Oct. 30,1903. Ihe American Commercial Co 267, 556. 21 
24315. Oct. 30,1903. The American Commercial Co 8, 591. 52 

24316. Oct. 30, 1902. Co , 875. 


xXL——8s 


The American Commercial 


27738. Apr. 11,1905. Stahl & Rumeker Sete, 6, 500. 00 
27737. Apr. 11, 1905. Lenora T. Aylade Xobel 5, 500. 00 
27738. Apr. 11, 1905. Fabrica de Tabacos la Insular.. 400. 00 
27739. Apr. 11,1905. Alfredo Chicote Beltran or Al- 

fredo Chieote E ESAE 5, 500. 00 

27757. Apr. 12,1905. The Standard Oil Co. of New 

173, 221. 44 
27772. Apr. 17, 1905. 20, 000, 00 
27773. Apr. 17, 1905. 4, 000. 00 
27774. Apr. 17, 1905. 2, 600. 00 
27775. Apr. 17, 1905. 3, 100. 
27776. Apr. 17, 1905. 

Ze $, $ 
ee ee 3, 000. 00 
27778. Apr. 17, 1005. Teodore de los Reyes- , 900. 00 
27779. Apr. 17,1905. Successors of R. Bren 875. 00 
25425. June 15,1904. Cosme Blanco Herrera et al 35, 000. 00 
26013. Aug. 18,1904. Kuenzle & Strief 22 140, 000. 00 
26014. Aug. 18,1904. Kuenzle & Strieſf —.— 175, 000. 
26015. Aug. 18, Holliday, Wise & Co 117. 000. 00 
27176. Dee. 22, 1904. Edward A. Keller Sturche 79, 790. 89 
27177. Dec. 22,1 Edward A. Keller Sturche 226. 
27306. Jan. 16,1905. American Sugar Refining Co- 113, 946. 90 
27379. Feb. 4,1 J 00 

381. . 4, 
27591. Apr. 1, 
592. Apr. 1, 
27593. Apr. 1, 3 
94. Apr. 1, 1905, 
27595. Apr. 1,1905. Newhall & Fenner „57. 
27596. Apr. 1, 1905. ee E 19, 967. 00 
27597. Apr. 1,1905. Macondray & Co- , 395. 00 
27598. Apr. 1,1905. Sackerman & Co- — „050. 00 
27599. Apr. 1, 100, 000. 00 
7 Apr. 1, 00, 000, 00 
27607. Apr. 1, 
217, 628. 16 
27608. Apr. 1, 8, 477. 86 
27610. Apr. 1, 1905. 5, 000, 00 
27711. Apr. 10, 1905, 30, 000. 00 
27712. Apr. 10,1905. Manuel T. 20, 500. 00 
27713. r. 10, 1905. Compañia ote 5, 750. 00 
27727. Apr. 10,1905. Conrad Struckmann et al. 8, 442. 83 
27728. Apr. 11,1905. Hoskyn & Co we 4, 700. 00 
27729. Apr. 11,1905. Union Farmacentica Filipinas __ 2, 100. 00 
27730. Apr. 11, Cesar Garcia, administrator of 

988 ——T—T—T——— 150, 000. 00 
27731. Apr. 11, 1905. Manuel Earnshaw & Co- 3, 900. 00 
27732. Apr. 11, 1905. Juan Tuason, liquidator of G. 

DD 40, 000. 00 

900. 00 
25, 000. 00 
3, 400. 00 
50, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 
25. 000. 00 
2, 500. 00 
5, 000, 00 
5,500. 00 
20, 000. 00 
5, 000, 00 
4, 600. 00 
pr. — 5 5 
27657. Apr. 10, 1905. The B. W. Cadwallader Co 7, 000. 00 
27658. Apr. 10,1905. John Gibsen — 3. 500. 00 
27659. Apr. 10, 1905. El Verdadero de Manila 10, 600. 00 
660. Apr. 10,1905. The Singer Manufacturing Co 8, 500. 00 
27661. Apr. 10, 1905. Mariano y Chaco 5, 000, 00 
66: ` 15, 000. 00 
A 1, 200. 00 
8 7, 500.00 
8 7. 000. 00 
ji 12, 000. 00 
A 4, 100. 00 
< 600. 00 
. 10, 1905. San Miguel Brewery 4, 600. 00 
. 10,1905. J. M. Tuason & Co- 8, 600. 00 
Apr. 10, 1905. — 8. 000. 00 
27672. Apr. 10,1905. N. T. Hashim & Co 30, 800. 00 
27673. Apr. 10, 1905. Pons & Co ER — 100. 00 
27674. Apr. 10,1905. Santos and Jaehrling. = 2, 200. 00 
7675. Apr. 10,1905. Blane and Brunschwig 1, 400. 00 
27676. Apr. 10,1905. Paul Hube 2, 400. 00 
27677. Apr. 10,1905. Serre 9 9—— 600. 00 
678. Apr. 10, 1905. Vinda de M. Soler = 1, 900. 00 
27679. Apr. 10,1905. A. G. Librant, Siegert 1, 400. 00 
680. Apr. 10,1905. Ramon Moutess < 2, 100. 00 
TESIS Apr. 10; 2908. <Iate) & Co = an 1, 600. 00 
27682. Apr. 10,1905. Rita Donaldson Sim Valdez 10, 000. 00 
27683. Apr. 10,1905. La Compania Elextricista______ 8. 200. 00 
27801. Apr. 19,1905. W. F. Stevenson & Co 194, 163. 89 
7820. Apr. 24, Angel 8 SS LAS, 480. 
27830. Apr. 26. 1905. Rueda Hermanos 1. 417. 00 
27831. Apr. 26,1905. Hubert y Guamis 1, 800. 00 
27832. Apr. 26,1905. Vinda de E. Bota 600. 00 
27833. Apr. 26, 1905. Cortijo & Co- 650. 00 
27834. Apr. 26,1905. Perez Hermanos 350. 00 
27835. Apr. 26,1905. Luciano Cordoba 1, 600. 00 
Ae a . ed 3, 982, 546. 41 


In the following cases preliminary petitions have been filed alleging 
indebtedness generally: 


27848. May 3,1905. David Sampson 100, 000. 
27849. May 3,1905. Zectvlon cos $ 8.98.98 
27850. Ma „1905. H. Price 8, 000. 
27851. May 3, 1905. James Norton a 5, 000. 00 


„Total of this claim is $184,723.77 Mexican . 
is for duties on imports from Spain. currency; $176,280.94 


Mariana Velasco 000. 
27853. May 3, 1905. Weingarten Brothers --_ 3, 000. 00 

27854. May 3,1905. ‘Tanjoco Company 3, 000. 
27855. May 38,1905. Woodward Company 3, 000. 00 
27856. May 3. 1905. Luttrell Darley 2, 000. 00 
27857. May 38,1905. Phil Selder .. 1, 000. 00 
r a E E E A ae 144, 000. 00 
E 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total claims filed up to July 1, 1902________________ $3, 523, 618. 07 
Total claims filed on and since July 1, 1902___ — 8,982, 546. 41 
Petitions alleging indebtedness generally a 144, 000. 00 
Eaa < TOTAL can he are eg ac semen eee 7, 650, 164. 48 


Wituram H. Moopy, Attorney-General. 
Henry M. Hoyt, Solicitor-General. 


In the Supreme Court of the United States, October term, 1904. 
Frederick W. Lincoln et al., plaintiffs in error, v. The United States. 
ae dae: . Barnes & Co. (Limited), appellant, v. The United 

ates. No. = 


ON PETITION FOR REHBARING—CORRECTION AS TO STATEMENT OF CLAIMS 
FILED. 


We inform the court that our statement of claims filed is erroneous 
in that we assumed the amounts to be in American currency, whereas 
many are in Mexican dollars. Furthermore, the list submitted to the 
court contained some claims of export duties and other items not in- 
volving the import tariff at all or imports from foreign countries. The 
list has now m carefully revised and corrected, and is appended 
hereto in accurate form. Claims on imports from Spain have been 
retained because of the provision of the treaty (Art. AA that “the 
United States will, for the term of ten years from the date of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the present treaty, admit Spanish ships 
and merchandise to the ports of the Philippine Islands on the same 
terms as ships and merchandise of the United States.” 

The information originally given us led us to think that either the 
claims expressed in American currency on their face or that they had 
been reduced to that currency before the list was transmitted to us. 
We have just discovered these mistakes (which were inadvertent), and 
hasten to apprise the court that the amount of refunds due under the 
decision will not be $7,650,164.48, as stated, but somewhat less than 
half that amount, viz, $3,485,328.74. © 

This total does not include the particular claim of Warner, Barnes & 
Co. before the court, amounting to $81,126.65, nor the Lincoln claim, 
amounting to $713.42, and it proper to add that the number and 
amount of claims, like the Lincoln claim, pending in other Federal 
courts than the Court of Claims, is at present unknown. 

It is unnecessary to say that we had no intention or desire to exag- 

rate the consequences of the decision, and it is manifest that, allow- 
ng for the error made, the sum of money at stake is large enough to 
peor fully our previous references to the money importance of the 

ue. 
WILLIAM H. Moopy, Attorney-General. 
Henny M. Hoyt, Solicitor-General. 


Claims filed up to July 1, 1902. 


22761. Jan. 25,1902. Smith, Bell & (o 2, 000. 
22808. Feb. 27,1902. Guiterrez Hermanos 9, 469. 98 
22809. Feb. 27,1902. Juan B. Gomez__..-----..._.. 9, 876. 88 
22810. Feb. 27,1902. Juan B. Gomez 1, 563. 55 
22812. Mar. 3,1902. Warner, Barnes & Co_..------.. 700. 00 
32816. Mar. .6,;3902. _“Peres'& Co-.—_ —-᷑!cêk6½Z 700. 00 
22817. Mar. 8, 1002. Perez & Co ou 8, 000, 00 
RRIS Mak: 19; 100m, mer & Co. oe eee 90, 000. 00 
22825. Mar. 13,1002. Ker & co —Ä„„ 2. 150. 00 
22879. May 19,1902. Jacob H. Ankrom ~~ .--.- 72, 568. 43 
22904. June 21,1902. Pacific Oriental Trading Co...... 104, 374.53 
22905. June 21,1902. Pacific Oriental Trading Co- 33, 148. 86 
22907. June 25,1902. Robinson & Co- 60, 000. 00 
S ae wn ng ere te arc trees! 454, 552. 23 
Claims filed on and since July 1, 1902. 
22914. July 1,1902. C. Heinszen & CO- $125, 000. 00 
23117. Nov. 28, 1902. Pacific Oriental Trading Co- 125, 761.18 
24313. Oct. 30, 1903. The American Commercial Co- 3. 011. 37 
24314. Oct. 30,1903. The American Commercial Co- 267, 556. 21 
24315. Oct. 30,1903. The American Commercial Co 3. 591. 52 
24316. Oct. 30, 1902. The American Commercial Co- 550, 875. 34 
27736. Apr. 11. 1905. Stahl & Rumeker 6, 500. 00 
27737. Abr. 11. 1905. Lenora T. Axlade Zobel 5, 500. 00 
27738. Apr. 11, 1905. Fabricade Tabacos La Insular 400. 00 
27739. Apr. 11,1905. Alfredo Chicote Beltran or Alfredo 
oO Oe ae SS T E SS 5, 500. 00 
27757. Apr. 12,1905. The Standard Oil Co., of NewYork 173, 221. 44 
27772. Apr. 17,1905. John M. Switzer 20, 000. 00 
27778. Apr. 17,1905. Calder & Co 4, 000. 00 
27774. Apr. 17,1905. Lambert & Presty 2, 600. 00 
27775. Apr. 17,1905. Manila Navigation Co 3, 100. 00 
27776. Apr. 17,1905. Philippine Lumber and Develop- 
irr) So Gur Need eee oe oe RP 1, 400. 00 
27777. Apr. 17, 1905. John Parsons 3. 000. 00 
27778. Apr. 17,1905. Teodore de los Rexes 1, 900. 00 
27779. Apr. 17, 1905. Successors of R. Bren 375. 00 
6013. Aug. 18, 190: Kuenzle & Strieff__.-___ 140, 000. 00 
26014. Aug. 18,1904. Kuenzle & Strieſf ------ 175, 000. 00 
26015. Aug. 18,1904. Holliday, Wise A ERRE 117, 000. 00 
27176. 22, 1904. Edward A. Keller Sturche 79, 790. 89 
27177. Dec. 22,1904. Edward A. Keller Sturche 2, 228, 27 
27591. Apr. 1,1905. Compania General de Tabacos 
$ TTT 25, 936. 55 
27592. Apr. 1. 1905. E. C. McCullough & Co- 72, 050. 00 
27593. Apr. 1,1905. Ynchansti Companie -= 740. 00 
27594. Apr. 1,1905. American Hardware & Plumbing 
{ Noe en a ee eas eee = 14, 610. 00 
27595. Apr. 1, 1905. Newhall & Fenner 5, 357. 00 
27596. Apr. 1,1905. Findlay & Co— 19, 967. 00 
597. Apr. 1, 1905. Macondray & Co 395. 00 
27598. Apr. 1, 1905. Sackerman & Co 36, 525. 00 
27599. Apr. 1,1905. Lutz. Moll & Co 50, 000. 00 
27 pr. 1,ł ehm, Myer & Co 8 00 
27608. Apr. 1, 1905. Sprungii & Co- 3, 477. 86 


X Manuel T. Figueras 8 
27713. Apr. 10, 1905. Compania Maritima — 5, 750. 00 
27727. Abr. 10, 1905. Conrad Struckmann et al. 92, 361. 88 
27728. Apr. 11,1905. Hoskyn & Co 4, 700. 00 
729. Apr. 11,1905. Union Farmacentica Filipinas 2, 100, 00 
27730. Apr. 11,1905. Cesar Garcia, administrator of 
= one Gomez 00 
731. Apr. 11. 1905. Manuel Earnshaw & Co „ 00 
27732. Apr. 11, 1905. Juan Tuason, liquidator 
Hollman & Co- . 00 
27733. Apr. 11,1905. Meerkamp & Co 00 
27734. Apr. 11, 1903. Reyes & Smith 00 
27173: Apr. 11, 1905. Kuenzle & Strieff______ . 00 
27780. Apr. 17, 1905. Forbes, Munn & Co_ . 00 
27781. Apr. 17, 1905. Felix Ullmann . 00 
27782. Apr. 17, 1905. E. J. Smith. . 00 
27783. Apr. 17. 1905. D. H. Gullek 00 
27650. Apr. 10, 1905. Levy Brothers 00 
27651. Apr. 10, 1905. Henry D. Wolf 00 
27652. Apr. 10, 1905. Erlanger & Galinger 00 
27653. Apr. 10, 1905. Heacock & Freer 00 
27654. Abr. 10, 1905. Carlos Gsell . 00 
27655. Apr. 10, 1905. „ J. Lambert 00 
27656. Apr. 10, 1905. niel Denniston . 00 
27657. Apr. 10,1905. The B. W. Cadwalader Co- 000. 00 
27658. Apr. 10,1905. John Gibson 3, 500, 00 
27659. Apr. 10,1905. El Verdadero de Manila 0, 000. 00 
27660. Apr. 10,1905. The Singer Manufacturing Co 8, 500. 00 
27681. Apr. 10,1905. Mariano y Chaco 5, 000. 00 
27662. Apr. 10,1905. M. A. Clarke. 15, 000, 00 
27663. Apr. 10,1005. Greilsammer Bros 1, 200. 00 
27664. Apr. 10, 1905. Camille Alkam 7, 500. 00 
76 Apr. 10,1905. Francisco Reyes , 000, 00 
27658. Apr. 10,1905. Froloch & Küttner 12, 000, 00 
27667. Apr. 10,1905. J. F. Ramirez , 100. 00 
27668, Apr. 10,1905. Rafael Reyes 15, 000. 00 
27669. Apr. 10. 1905. San Miguel Brewery „600. 00 
27670. Apr. 10. 1905. J. M. ‘Tuason & Co 8, 000. 00 
27671. Apr. 10. 1905. Alfredo Roensch __-_ 8, 000, 00 
7672. Apr. 10,1905. N. T. Hashim & Co. 30, 000. 00 
27673. Apr. 10,1905. Pons & Co 100. 00 
27674. Apr. 10,1905. Santos & Jaehrling_ 2, 200. 00 
27675. Apr. 10,1905. Blanc & Brunschwig. 1, 400. 00 
27676. Apr. 10,1905. Paul Hube 2, 400. 00 
27677. Apr. 10, 1905. sit AE OG 6. ES 600. 00 
27678. Apr. 10,1905. Viuda de M. Soler 1, 900. 00° 
27679. Apr. 10,1905. A. G. Librant, Siegert 1, 400, 00 
27680. Apr. 10,1905. Ramon Montes 2, 100. 00 
27681. Apr. 10, 1905. Luta & Co — — 1, 600. 00 
27682. Apr. 10,1905. Rita Donaldson Sim Valdez 10, 000. 00 
27683. Apr. 10,1905. La Compafifa Electrieista 200. 00 
27820. Apr. 24,1905. Angel Ortigqm 2 30, 480. 00 
27830. Apr. 26,1905. Rueda Hermanos , 417. 00 
27831. Apr. 26,1905. Hubert Guamis 1, 800. 00 
27832. Apr. 26,1905. Vinda de E. Bota 600. 00 
27833. Apr. 26,1905. Cortijo & Co 650. 00 
27834. Apr. 26,1905. Perez Hermanos 350. 00 
27835. Apr. 26,1905. Luciano Cordo 1, 600. 00 
Yyy Sethe Benes UE peas male re eee ee PL 2, 886, 776. 51 


In the following cases preliminary petitions 
indebtedness generally : 


. May 3, 1905. 


filed, alleging 


. 00 

27849. May 3, 1905. . 00 
27850. May 3, 1905. . 00 
27851. May 3, 1905 . 00 
27852. May 3, 1905 . 00 
27853. May 3, 1905. Weingarten Bros 3, 000. 00 
27854 OUR ET a E oe oe eee DE RS eR 3. 000. 00 
27855. May 3. 1905. Woodward (o 3. 000. 00 
27856. May 3. 1905. Luttrell Darleyr, 2, 000. 00 
27857. May 3, 1905. Phil Seldner ~......_....._____. 1. 000. 00 
144, 000. 00. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total claims filed up to July 1, 1902 $454, 552. 23 


‘Total claims filed on and since July 1, 1902 
Petitions alleging indebtedness generally_ 


CREE CT a ap eee ein oat 


2, 886, 776. 51 
144, 000. 00 


3, 485, 328. 74 
In the Supreme Court of the United States, October term, 1904. 
Frederick W. Lincoln, Henry W. Peabody, John R. Bradlee, and 
Charles D. Barry, trading as copartners under the firm name and 
style of . Peabody & Co., plaintiffs in error, v. The United 
States. No. 149. In error to the district court of the United States 
for the southern district of New York. Warner, Barnes & Co. (Lim- 
ited), oo ara v. The United States. No. 466. Appeal from the 

Court of Claims. 

Mr. DALZELL. How is the time, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi has five 
minutes and the gentleman from Pennsylvania twelve. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman use his five minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman use the balance of his 
time in one speech? 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio—all to be used in one speech, I think. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield for a question? Following the statement of the case 
presented by the gentleman from Massachusetts, I take it that 
the fact that these moneys have been collected is conceded, and 
that the Supreme Court has held that collection was illegal. 

Mr. DALZELL. No; not necessarily. - 

Mr. COCKRAN, Does the gentleman dispute that question 
of fact? 

Mr. DALZELL. It is in dispute. 
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Mr. COCKRAN. Do you dispute that the Supreme Court 
had held—— ' 

Mr. DALZELL. I assume and assert that the matter is still 
within the power of Congress to regulate. 

Mr. COCKRAN. That is not exactly my question. It was 
whether the Supreme Court had held in a suit, in the absence 
of this legislation by Congress, that the collection was illegal. 

Mr. DALZELL. The Supreme Court has held that the act 
that Congress passed intended to ratify and legalize the col- 
lection of these taxes did not legalize and ratify the collection 
of all of them; that some of them were not covered by the order 
under which they were collected. 

Mr. COCKRAN. So that the object of this legislation now 
is to make legal what at the present time is without warrant of 
law? 

Mr. DALZELL. The object of this legislation is that Con- 
gress now shall do what it had the power to do, even ifvit did 
not before. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But in the absence of doing, the Executive 
did. Will the gentlemen on the other side conclude their re- 
marks in one speech? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That will be the case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the question before the 
House is whether the House will adopt a rule to authorize the 
consideration of a provision already reported upon an appro- 
priation bill. That that is a provision that requires careful 
consideration, and ample consideration by some committee of 
the House, is apparent from the statement of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. It has never received consideration from 
any committee of the House. It was hurriedly placed upon the 
‘appropriation bill, and it will receive scant consideration from 
the Committee of the Whole House. It is asserted in justifica- 
tion that it was the intention of Congress in the act of July, 
1902, to ratify all the taxes collected under the Executive order. 
Let me read what the Supreme Court said on the 28th of May: 

Moreover, the act of July, 1902, was passed with full knowledge and 
after careful consideration of the decision of this court, and Congress 
was aware that grave doubt, at least, had been thrown upon its power 
to ratify the taxes under circumstances like the present. 

IJ read now from the De Lima case, to which Justice Fuller 
refers, in which Mr. Justice Brown said, referring to the act 
applying to the revenues collected from Porto Rico: 

* + Perhaps we might go further, and say that so far as these 
duties were paid voluntarily and without protest, the legality of that 
payment was entitled to be recognized; but it could have no retro- 
active effect as to money paid under protest, for which action to recover 
back had already been brought. * 

And this provision is for the cases in which actions have al- 
ready been brought. 

To say that Congress could by subsequent act deprive them of the 


right to prosecute this action would be beyond its power. In any 
event, it should not be interpreted so as to make it retroactive. 


Now, then, with this decision of the Supreme Court, this 
House is asked to take the chance that this provision to confis- 
cate property to which the Supreme Court has already decided 
litigants are entitled will by some means be sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

I am opposed to legislation which has the effect to nullify 
a decision of the Supreme Court, made in cases intended as tests, 
in actions then pending. I do not believe that the mere fact 
that a large sum of money, three or four million dollars, is in- 
volved is sufficient to justify Gongress in such an act, consti- 
tuting at the least bad faith. If our courts have decided that 
in the administration of the public affairs money has been il- 
legally exacted from citizens or from aliens, then the highest 
considerations of justice and good faith demand that the Goy- 
ernment shall refund to these from whom these moneys have 
been illegally exacted that to which they are entitled, and no 
condition of affairs confronts this country that would Justify 
the confiscation of this property. 

In my judgment legislation of this character should be con- 
sidered either by the Committee on the Judiciary, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, or the committee which has jurisdic- 
tion of tariff matters with the Philippines, or at least properly 
considered by some committee, and the result of its deliberations 
submitted to the House for its advice and action. Then the 
House could act intelligently and properly. [Applause.]- 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor]. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Is the effect of this resolution, if adopted, 
to place this amendment before the Committee of the Whole for 


its discussion and adoption or rejection, or does the adoption of 
this rule ipso facto adopt the proposition itself? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will notice the rule, it 
merely makes it in order to consider the proposition in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union—that and 
that only. 

Mr. DALZELL. This puts the paragraph that went out on 
a point of order back again. 

Mr. COCKRAN. It throws it all open to the committee? 

Mr. DALZELI, Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important 
question. It is a question of law, a question of proper legisla- 
tion, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] says 
it is a question of honor. The interior facts of this case can be 
very briefly stated. A set of importers and exporters, mainly 
foreigners, the list of whose names I can not read because I can 
not pronounce them, imported into this country and imported 
into the Philippine Islands large amounts of goods, sold them 
with the duties added, and pocketed their profits. Now they are 
seeking to recover back the duties, and do not make any proposi- 
tion to give back to the people who paid the duties any part of 
the money. There is a large sum involved, and some of the 
biggest lawyers in New York, and perhaps Massachusetts, are 
engaged in the prosecution of these claims. I have here a list 
of the attorneys. Under the statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that France is involved, and that Germany is 
involved in it, and that Spain is involved in it, it becomes a mat- 
ter that ought to be very carefully and cautiously considered by 
the Congress of the United States. 

The reason why this claim did not come to the Committee on 
Appropriations in time for its consideration is made very plain 
and easily understood when you recognize the fact that the de- 
cision necessitating this action of Congress was not rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States until the 28th day of 
May last, less than a month ago, probably not many days if at 
all prior to the time when the Committee on Appropriations 
were engaged in the work of constructing the general deficiency 
bill. So if there was any lack of ample consideration by the 
committee at the time they agreed to put this proposition into 
the bill, it is not a new question, nevertheless. It has been dis- 
cussed by the Cabinet of the President; the distinguished Sec- 
retary of War has presented his views over and over again in 
writing, and has made a very strong contention through the 
Attorney-General’s office in favor of the position now taken by 
the Government. So much now for the impertance of the mat- 
ter. 

What is sought by the adoption of this rule? It is simply to 
give to the House of Representatives jurisdiction to try and de- 
termine the propriety of this legislation. Surely this House will 
not shrink from the duty of trying this question; and upon the 
ex parte statement by counsel—I beg pardon, by gentlemen on 
the other side—the Administration is called to a hearing and a 
trial before this Congress. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What effort, if any, was made to get this 
matter considered by the Judiciary Committee, the committee 
that ordinarily would have jurisdiction of it? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I give it up. I do not know. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Do you not think it somewhat extraordinary, 
in the closing hours of this session of Congress, to give consider- 
ation of this important matter in this way, without any consid- 
eration by the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not at all. Ordinarily the point of the 
gentleman might be well taken, but under existing circumstances 
the Government has argued this case in all its aspects before the 
highest tribunal of the country, and we have the opinion of the 
country that we believe fully justifies this legislation. So that 
it would have been an idle- process to have sent this matter to 
the Judiciary Committee for their opinion, when we had the 
opinion of the law department of the Government on our side. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If I understand the gentleman, this is in the 
nature of an appeal from the Supreme Court? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think the gentleman understands how 
near this is in the nature of an appeal from the Supreme Court. 
It is no appeal from the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
simply pointed out that the legislation of Congress did not 
cover what Congress understood it was to cover, and at the 
same time we have the authorities here to show when the 
proper time comes that Congress had the undoubted power at 
the time, and now has, to exercise that power and to leave to 
the parties on the other side who are seeking this enormous 
graft upon the Treasury of the United States—to let them pro- 
ceed with their cases and meet the proposition of the Govern- 
ment that we will put into this bill if this order is agreed to. 
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Mr. STERLING. Does the gentleman know whether there is 
any statute of limitations that would bar these claimants if 
they had delayed bringing suit, awaiting the decision of the 
Warren-Barnes case? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not know. I think the suits are 
all filed, and I think tve have the contract showing who is to 
get the bigger part of the money—the friends of the gentleman 


from New York—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope the gentleman from New York 
does not think I make any reflection upon him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think the gentleman does, but 
the language might. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, I will put it mountains strong 
that I meant nothing of the sort. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 
Did not Chief Justice Fuller in his opinion on the rehearing say 
that Congress had an opportunity to consider the case? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not want the gentleman to take up 
my time. I have no doubt that the judge of the court deliver- 
ing the opinion did put it on the ground that Congress had 
had an opportunity and might have done more than it did, and 
that they did not do all that they thought they were doing. 
But at the same time we claim that we have abundant authority 
to show that the present action of Congress will retroact and 
yalidate the position we have taken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the court does not say anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If that is so, then these importers are 
not harmed. If it is not true that Congress hadn’t power then 
and has the powér now, then your suits will go on to judgment, 
and if this legislation is not. enacted, then the United States is 
barred and the Treasury will be plundered $15,000,000 or 
$20,000,000, so the wrong will be inflicted against the Govern- 
ment and not against the claimants. 

Mr. WALDO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. WALDO. The gentleman spoke of some contract by 
which a large amount, if recovered, is going to some one else. 
Has the gentlenian any objection to stating who those men are? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; I have. I like to have lawyers get 
big fees and plenty of them, especially when they are coming out 
of foreign importers. 

Mr. WALDO. It would seem, unless the act is passed, that 
the 50 or GO per cent you are talking about would come out of 
the United States and not out of the foreign importers. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It will all come out of the United States. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Out of the Philippine treasury. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. They are taking the money, every dollar 
of it most, out of the Treasury now. I hope the House will pass 
this resolution and let us thrash it out, so as to get at what is 
really the rights in the premises. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wicirams) there were—ayes 111, noes G8. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 154, nays 82, 
answered “ present“ 15, not voting 128, as follows: 


YHAS—154. 
Acheson Darragh Madden 
Adams Davidson Hinshaw Mahon 
Alexander Davis, Minn. ann 
llen, N. J. wson Holliday Marshall 
Bannon Denby Howell, N. J. Michalek 
Barchfeld Dickson, III Howell, Utah Miller 
Bates Dixon, Mont, Hubbard oon, Pa. 
Bennet. N. X. resser Huff Morrell 
Bennett, Ky. Driscoll Bomphrey, Wash. Mouser 
Bishop Dunwell Jenkins Needham 
Bonynge Dwight Jones, Wash. Nevin 
Bontel allis Kahn Olcott 
ick Esch Keifer Olmsted 
Brooks, Colo. Fassett Kennedy, Nebr. Otjen 
Burke, Pa. Fletcher Kennedy, Ohio Parker 
Burton, Del. Foster, Ind. Kinkai ayne 
Burton, Ohio Foster, Vt. Klepper Perkins 
Calderhead Fowler cey Reynolds 
Campbell, Kans. French Lafean ives 
Campbell, Ohio Fulkerson Landis, Chas. B. Roberts 
Capron Fuller wrence Rodenberg 
Cassel Gaines, W. Va. Fevre Samuel 
Chapman Gardner, Mass, Lilley, Conn. Schneebeli 
Coeks Gardner, Mich, ttauer Scott 
Cole Gilbert, Ind. ud Sherman 
Conner bel Loudenslager Smith, Cal. 
Cooper, Wis. Graft Carthy Smith, 
Coudrey Grosvenor McCreary, Pa. Smith, Iowa 
Cousins Hale McGavin Smith, Wm. Alden 
Cromer Hamilton McKinlay, Cal Smyser 
Crumpacker c ey, III. Snapp 
orth * 1 c 8 Soa wick 
s enry, Conn. e y 
McMorran Staford 


JUNE 27, 
Steenerson ‘Tirrell Watson Wilson 
Sterling Townsend Webber Wood = 
Sulloway ols Weeks Young 
Tawney Waldo Weems 
Thomas, Ohio anger Wiley, N. J. 
NAYS—82. 
Adamson Sb. baa Kitchin, Claude Rhinock 
Bankhead Fl Kitchin, Wm. W. Rixey 
Bartlett Floyd Lamar Rucker 
Beall, Tex. Garber Lamb Ruppert 
Bell, Ga. Garrett Lee ell 
Broussard Gill Lever yan 
Brundidge Gillespie Lindsay Sheppard 
Burgess Granger Livingston Sherley 
Burleson Gregg Lloyd ims 
Burnett Griggs McCall Smith, Md. 
Byrd Ha McNary Sullivan, Mass. 
Candler Hetin Macon Sulzer 
Clark, Fla, Henry, Tex. Maynard Talbott 
Clark, Mo. Hill, Miss. oon, Tenn. Trimble 
Cockran Hopkins Moore Underwood 
Davey, La. Houston Murphy Wallace 
Davis, W. Va. Humphreys, Miss. Padgett + Watkins 
De Armond Hunt Patterson, S. C. Webb 
Dixon, Ind. Johnson Pou illiams 
Ellerbe Jones, Va. Pujo 
Finley Keliher Ransdell, La. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—15. 
Bradley Gaines, Tenn. Gudger Parsons 
Burleigh lass Hardwick Richardson, Ky. 
Butler, Pa. Grabam James Spight 
Dale Greene Meyer 
NOT VOTING—128. 

Aiken Flack Littlefield Shartel 
Allen, Me. Fordney ngworth Sible; 
Ames Foss Lorimer Slayden 
Andrus Gardner, N. J. Lovering Slem 
Babcock arner McCleary, Minn, Smal 
Bartholdt Gilbert, K McDermott Smith, Ky. 
Bede Gillett, C. McLain Smith, Samuel W, 
Beidler Gillett, Mass. Martin mith, Pa. 
Bingham Goldfogle Minor Smith, Tex. 
Birdsall Goulden Mondell Southall 
Blackburn Gronna udd Southard 

wers Haugen Murdock 1 
Bowersock Hearst Norris Stanley 
Bowie Hedge Overstreet Stephens, Tex. 
Brantley Hepburn — 2 Stevens, Minn. 
Broocks, Tex. Hill, Conn. Palmer Sullivan, N. X. 
Brown Hitt Patterson, N. C. Taylor, Ala. 
Brownlow Hogg Patterson, Tenn. Taylor, Ohio 
Buckman Howard Pearre Thomas, N. C, 
Burke, S. Dak, Hughes Pollard Towne 
Butler, Tenn, Hull Powers Tyndall 
Calder Keteham Prince Van Duzer 
Chaney Kline Rainey Van Winkle 
Clayton Saai Randell, Tex. Vreeland 
Cooper, Pa, Knop: Reeder Wachter 
Cushman Knowland Reid Wadsworth 
Dawes Landis, Frederick Rhodes Weisse 
Deemer Law Richardson, Ala. Welborn 
Dovener Legare Robertson, La. Wharton 
Draper Lewis Robinson, Ark. Wiley, Ala. 
Edwards Lillex, Pa. S Woodyard 
Field Little Shackleford Zenor 


So the motion was agreed to, 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. HULL with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. BRADLEY with Mr. GOULDEN. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. MEYER. 

Mr. Date with Mr. BOWIE. 

Until further notice: 

Bancock with Mr. LITTLE. 

. ANDRUS with Mr. Tuomas of North Carolina. 

. SOUTHARD with Mr. HARDWICK. 

. Littey of Pennsylvania with Mr. GIBERT of Kentucky. 
. BUTLER of Pennsylvania: with Mr. GARNER. 

. HILL of Connecticut with Mr. BUTLER of Tennessee. 
. BIRDSALL with Mr. HEARST. 

. Brownitow with Mr. Sarre of Texas. 

. DEEMER with Mr. KLINE. 

. GREENE with Mr. PATTERSON of North Carolina. 
. Futter with Mr. RICHARDSON of Kentucky. 

. GRAHAM with Mr. PAGE. 

. Hueues with Mr. REID. 

. HepaE with Mr. SPIGHT. 

. Epwarps with Mr. Broocxs of Texas. 

. LonewortH with Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 

. DOVENER with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

. Hirr with Mr. LEGARE. 

. LA Fevre with Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN. 

. WELBORN with Mr. GUDGER. > 
. PowERs with Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 

. SLEMP with Mr. GLASS. 

Mr. VREELAND with Mr. FIELD. 


For the day: 
Mr. Wacurer with Mr. Wey of Alabama. 
Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. SOUTHALL. 
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. SAMUEL W. Samira with Mr. STANLEY. 

r. SIBLEY with Mr. SMALL. 

. Ruopes with Mr. SHACKLEFORD. 

. PALMER with Mr. Samira of Kentucky. 

. Murdock with Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 

. Mupp with Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. 

Law with Mr. REID. 

. KNOWLAND with Mr. RAINEY. 

. KNAPP with Mr. TOWNE. 

Krenn with Mr. RAN DELL of Texas. 

. HEPBURN with Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 

. Forpxey with Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. 
„ Draper with Mr, McLain. 

. Dawes with Mr. Lewis. 

Coon of Pennsylvania with Mr. HOWARD. 

. GELETT of Massachusetts with Mr. CLAYTON. 
. Bowrrsock with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

. BINGHAM with Mr. Bowers. 

. BEILER with Mr. AIKEN. 

. BucKMAN with Mr. Roserrson of Louisiana, 

„ LITTLEFIELD with Mr. SULLIVAN of New York. 
. Burteioca with Mr. MCDERMOTT. 

. Bepe with Mr. BRANTLEY. 

Mr. Pearre with Mr. VAN Duzer. 

For the vote: 

Mr. Wabswonrn with Mr. ZxNon. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 


On motion of Mr. Lrrraver, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill H. R. 20403—the general 
deficiency bill, Mr. CRUMPACKER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on yesterday 
there was pending a point of order to the paragraph in the bill 
on page 23 beginning on line 10 and extending to and including 


line 24. The paragraph carries an appropriation to reimburse. 


the State of Texas for moneys expended by that State in de- 
fending its frontier against Mexican marauders and Indian 
depredations prior to June 20, 1860. The point of order was 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzELL] that 
there is no law authorizing an appropriation for the payment 
of the claim. Under the rules of the House no provision can 
be carried in a general appropriation bill for the payment of a 
claim against the Government of the United States unless the 
payment of the claim is clearly authorized by existing law. 
In the case now under consideration the State of Texas a 
number of years ago expended a considerable sum of money in 
defending its borders against invasion, primarily for the pro- 
tection of its own citizens, but in doing that the State performed 
a duty that under the Federal Constitution belonged to the 
United States Government. There was no law then and there is 
no law now authorizing the reimbursement of States that ex- 
pend funds in the execution of a service of the character men- 
tioned. 

In 1859 and in 1860 Congress made appropriations covering 
portions of the claim of the State of Texas included in the para- 
graph under consideration. In 1859 the appropriation was for 
the expense of six companies of State militia for a period of 
three months. In 1860 Congress extended the provisions of the 
law of 1859 so as to cover all the troops of thie State of Texas that 
were engaged in defending the frontier, the State militia and 
the rangers, limiting the amount, however, to about $123,000. 
Those are the only acts of legislation that Congress ever made 
upon the subject. The apropriations were not drawn by the 
State, and under the operation of a general statute lapsed and 
were covered into the Treasury. In the general deficiency bill 
for 1905 a provision was incorporated directing the Secretary of 
War to inquire into and report to Congress for its consideration 
what sums of money were actually expended by the State of 
Texas during the period between February 28, 1855, and June 
21, 1860, in payment of State volunteers or rangers called into 
service by authority of the government of Texas in defense of 
the frontier of that State against Mexican marauders and Indian 
depredations, for which reimbursement has not been made out of 
the Treasury of the United States, 

The original acts of Congress appropriating money for the 
reimbursement of the State did not cover the entire claim that 
is contained in the paragraph under consideration, and there- 
fore it is not necessary for the Chair to determine whether those 
appropriation acts—the appropriations haying lapsed and been 
covered into the Treasury—constitute a continuing liability on 
the part of the Government for the payment of the claim or 
whether they were coupled With the appropriations and ceased 


If there is any law 


to operate after the appropriations lapsed. 
for the payment of this claim, it is contained in the provision 
the Chair just quoted in the general deficiency act for the fiscal 
year 1905. The question is whether by that provision Congress 
created a legal liability upon the United States for the payment 


of this claim. The Chair is of the opinion that the provision did 
not create such liability. The Secretary of War was directed to 
inquire into the claim and report “for the consideration of Con- 
gress ”—not for payment, but “for the consideration of Con- 
gress.” The language fairly implies that Congress intended to 
further consider the question in the light of any new facts that 
might be developed by the investigation of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Pardon me just there for one moment. 
I agree with the Chair that the War Department reported this 
matter for consideration. Now, I make this suggestion to the 
Chair, that if you sustain the point of order you defeat the 
purpose for which the War Department made the investigation, 
and you defeat the purpose of Congress in setting out the 
request to the War Department in 1905. You stop the con- 
sideration—just the thing we want done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that when 
Congress creates a commission to make an inyestigation of a 
particular subject or authorizes a Department to make such 
investigation for the consideration of Congress, that act does 
not commit the Federal Government to the project. The inves- 
tigation is for information to enable Congress to intelligently 
determine what the position of the Government shall be in 
reference to the matter. 

The investigation made by the Secretary of War was for the 
information of Congress. Congress, in the light of the investi- 
gation, was supposed to act upon the question of liability and 
decide whether the Government should assume the payment of 
the claim. Merely ordering the investigation did not amount 
to an assumption of the claim by the Government. Congress 
has the right to assume and pay the claim, but under the 
rules of the House a general appropriation bill can not carry. 
a provision for its payment until Congress, by suitable action, 
has legally committed the Goyernment to its payment. The 
Chair is clearly of the opinion that Congress did not create a 
legal liability on the part of the Government to pay the claim 
by the provision in the act of 1905, and therefore the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had no right to incorporate in this 
bill a provision for its payment 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Did not the action of the House in refer- 
ring this matter to the War Department in 1905, and the action 
of the War Department, in its report, returning it to the 
House, put that matter before Congress on its merits? And 
will not the sustaining of the point of order rob Congress of 
testing this matter on its merits? 

The CHAIRMAN. It may have put the whole question be- 
fore the Congress on its merits, but in distributing the business 
of the House under the rules appropriate committees investi- 
gate questions on their merits and report measures for action 
by the House; but the Committee on Appropriations, in making 
up general bills, is not supposed to investigate questions upon 
their merits, but to appropriate for objects authorized by law, 
the merits of which have been investigated by other committees 
and by Congress. A few years ago a provision similar to the 
one under consideration was incorporated in the nayal appro- 
priation bill, a provision authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mission to select a site for a naval training station on the Great 
Lakes and to ascertain the cost of the site and report to Con- 
gress. That commission was appointed and made a report, se- 
lecting a site and reporting the cost of the site to Congress. 
In the following naval appropriation bill a proposition was em- 
bodied providing an appropriation for the establishment of the 
naval training station, and a point of order was made against 
the provision and sustained on the ground that the creation of 
the commission for the purpose of investigating the question did 
not commit the Government to the project at all, but that it 
was only for the enlightenment of Congress. The Chair re- 
gards that decision directly in point, so far as the principle is 
concerned. The point of order is sustained. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Under the chief signal officer: For the purpose 
stores and equipment < destroyed by fire white on „ 


at Arlington Dock, Seattle, Wash., May 7, 1906, to be made ayailable 
during the fiscal years 1906 and 100 T. $15,000. 


Mr. LITTAUER. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 25, after line 16, insert: 
“* QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 
“Regular supplies: For regular supplies for the Quartermaster's De- 


aaah coh on account of the fiscal year 1906, including all objects men- 
loned under this head in the Army appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1906, $500,000.” 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, in justice to the committee 
some explanation for the insertion of so large an item should 
be given. Its necessity arises for the reason that a submission 
sent to the Senate did not reach the House. The Secretary of 
War, through the Secretary of the Treasury, on January 30 of 
this year, sent a communication to the Senate that there would 
be a deficiency or that there was required for deficiency under 
the title of “ Regular supplies, Quartermaster’s Department,” 
$600,000. Since the bill has been before the House the Secre- 
tary of War communicated with us, advising us that $374,000 
has already been contracted for. The law gives the right to 
the War Department to contract for necessary expenditures of 
this character and $500,000 will be necessary to cover the de- 
ficiencies thus arising under the law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Now, what is this difference between 
the $374,000 and $500,000 for? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The difference between $375,000 and $500,006 
is to meet the payment of bills or obligations now outstanding, 
but which will come in after the close of the fiscal year. The 
Quartermaster-General estimates that that will not be sufficient 
to meet those bills by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. LITTAUER. The submission was $600,000. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then practically the whole sum is out- 
standing obligations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To reimburse William II. Green for loss of time and doctor's fees on 


account of ngh from an accident while employed at the House of 
Representatives Office Building, $250. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I make the point of order upon that 
item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order against the paragraph just read. 

Mr. LITTAUER. I have nothing to say against the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman; it is plainly subject to it. The man was 
injured in Government work. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand that no committee has 
recommended any such appropriations as this, and there are a 
number of men continually being injured on public work. 

Mr. LITTAUER. No committee has recommended this ex- 
cept the Committee on Appropriations. It was submitted to 
the committee by the superintendent of buildings and grounds 
in charge of this work. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a very poor reason to depart 
from the rule. I have a great number of constituents who have 
been seriously injured on Government work, and they can not 
get relief, and I believe that the same rule ought to apply to all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman from New 
York indulge me for a question? Is there no way whereby one 
injured on a public work here may recover except through the 
generosity of the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. LITTAUER. It is simply a gratuity of Congress. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. May he not maintain an action 
for injury against the contractor or anyone in charge of the 
construction for negligence? 

Mr. LITTAUER. It depends on whether it was done through 
the negligence of the contractor or by accident of some kind. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Well, of course, if the con- 
tractor was not negligent he would not be liable, neither would 
the Government. If the party injured was negligent, he would 
not be entitled to recover from the contractor or from the Goy- 
ernment, 

Mr. LITTAUER. I would like, just in this connection, to 
read what the superintendent of the Capitol said in connection 
with this accident: 

Green, with other workmen, was engaged in handling iron beams. 
Part of the tackle used in hoisting slipped and a large beam swung 
around and caught him against the building wall, and Green suffered a 
compound fracture of the leg. 5 

Similar compensation was paid to workmen in 1902 who 
had received injuries in connection with the reconstruction of 
the central portion of this Capitol. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That was an accident that was 
incident to the service? 

Mr. LITTAUER. It was incident to this man’s service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


recur to line 18, page 43, for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LITTAUER. I must object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York objects. 
on LITTAUER. I want to get on with the reading of the 

Mr. GRANGER. Will you give me a chance to offer it when 
we get through with the bill? 

4 Mr. LIVINGSTON. Let the amendment be read for informa- 
on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the proposed amendment be read for information of the 
committee. 

Mr. LITTAUER. 
regularly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York objects. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

To enable the Commissioner of the General Land Office to reproduce 
by photolithography or otherwise 4,855 copies, more or less, of the 
official plats of Umited States surveys constituting a part of the records 
of the office of the United States surveyor-general at San Francisco, 
Cal., which were destroyed by earthquake and fire on April 18, 1906, 
$14,565, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, line 17, after the word “six,” insert “t 1 
during the fiscal year 1907.“ i ; e 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The 8 of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay to Edgar Smith from any tribal funds of the Cherokee Nation in 
the Treasury of the United States the sum of $5,000, in full for his 
services as attorney for said nation in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, In a certain cause entitled “In the matter of the enrollment of 

ersons claiming rights in the Cherokee Nation by intermarriage v. 
Jnited States: Cherokee Nation, intervenor,” more particularly de- 
scribed as Nos. 419 to 422, inclusive, on the calendar of said court. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I wish to reserve the point of order 
upon that item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserves 
the point of order upon the paragraph just read. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I desire to know upon whose recom- 
mendation this item was put in the bill? 

Mr. LITTAUER. The item was inserted in the bill on the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is the amount approved by him? 

Mr. LITTAUER. ‘The Secretary says: 

The contract was not submitted to the Department until after the 
services of the attorney had been rendered, some doubt having arisen 
concerning the legality of the last-named contract, since it was not 
executed until after the services of said attorney had been rendered; 
but in view of the fact that the services were fully rendered and per- 
formed by the attorney, in accordance with the understanding of the 
principal chief of said nation and the Department, I have the honor to 
recommend that the following item be inserted at this point. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Reform School, Washington, D. C.: The accounting officers of the 
Treasury are authorized and directed to allow in the accounts of S. W. 
Curriden, treasurer of the Reform School, District of Columbia, pay- 
ments heretofore made by him in good faith to instructors in music 
and military exercises and for officers’ uniforms on first appointment, 
in accordance with the regulations of the board of trustees. 

Mr. LITTAUER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 52, after line 17, insert: 

“ Judicial: For salaries of four * clerks in the Indian Territory 
for the fiscal year 1907, authori by the Indian appropriation act 
approved June 21, 1906, at $1,200, $4,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, when I objected to return- 
ing to the paragraph under the Navy Department at the request 
of the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Grancer] I was not 
aware that his attention had been diverted at the time that 
section was passed, and I now ask unanimous consent that we 
revert to page 43, in order that the gentleman from Rhode 
Island may offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to recur to page 43, for the purpose of submitting 
an amendment offered by the gentleman from Rhode Island. 
Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 43, after line 18, Insert the following paragraph: 

“To replace detention buildings at the training station, Newport, 
R. I., destroyed by fire on January 28, 1906, to be utilized in segre- 
gating recruits, including mess halle mess and galley outfits, laundry, 


wash rooms, latrines, and other necessaries to make the same habitable 
and sanitary; in all, $94,321.” 


I desire to continue the reading of the bill 


1906. 


Mr. LITTAUER. 


I reserve the point of order. 
Mr. GRANGER. This is to replace very important build- 
ings at the Naval Training Statioh at Newport which were de- 


stroyed there last winter. When the young men come there they 
are segregated for a period of twenty-one days, in order that if 
any contagious diseases develop they may be apart from the 
other men. This building, which was a very important one, was 
destroyed on the 28th of January, 1906. So that all the young 
men coming to the station—young men coming from workshops, 
and not men hardened by service at sea, boys 15 years of age 
and upward—must be placed in tents, and that is the practice 
at the present time. 
this is no hardship, but during the remaining four months it is 
not only a hardship, but a source of very great danger. I have 
here a letter from Admiral Converse, Chief of the Bureau, in 
which he states that last winter at the Newport Training Station, 
in addition to the usual diseases to be expected, such as mumps, 
searlet fever, and so forth, there developed eighteen cases of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, twelve cases of which resulted in 
death, and he goes on to state that had this building been there 
at that time the lives of these young men might probably have 
been saved and the number of other diseases lessened. So the 
lack of this building has resulted not only in sickness and the 
loss of life, but in a pecuniary loss to the Government, because 
these young men had been recruited at considerable expense 
to the Treasury. It also serves to give the training station a 
bad name, when they find that young men are subject to such 
hardships, and makes it more difficult to secure enlistments. 
This is a building which must be replaced at some time, and it 
seems to me only just that this House should make this appro- 
priation now in order that these boys may not be placed in 
jeopardy again next winter. I trust the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I must renew my point of 
order. There is no authority of law for this. 

Mr. GRANGER. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that this is a Government reservation, and that this proposition 
is to replace a building already authorized upon a Government 
reservation, and therefore it is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. LITTAUER. It is an entirely new building. The old 
building was destroyed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The identical question was decided by the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House, when the dip- 
lomatic and consular appropriation bill was under considera- 
tion, on an item for the rebuilding of a public structure in one 
of the Pacific islands. The Chair then sustained the point of 
order to the provision. Following that precedent, the Chair 
sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay the Adrian Brick and Tile Machine Company, of Adrian, 
Mich., for street letter boxes manufactured by that company, as sub- 
contractors, and furnished to the Post-Office Department by the con- 
tractor, Eugene D. Scheble, of Toledo, Ohio, trading as the Michigan 
Steel Box Company, under his contract covering the period from July 
1, 1901, to June 30, 1905, $18,227.40. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
on that paragraph. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, this item relates to a con- 
tract entered into just prior to the time of the development 
of various conspiracies in the Post-Office Department. Pay- 
ment was held up by the Postmaster-General until a much fuller 
investigation could be had into the contract and delivery, and 
the Postmaster-General now recommends payment for the goods 
delivered under the contract. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand that the assistant attorney- 
general for the Post-Office Department, in Document 676, rec- 
ommended that $35,000 be withheld to ascertain whether the 
Government had any claims against this money until these 
changes are disposed of. 

Mr. LITTAUER. There has been developed no claim against 
this company, and consequently the Postmaster-General recom- 
mends the payment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But I understand the case against the 
original contractor has not been disposed of, and that until it 
is and it is ascertained whether the Government’s claim arising 
out of the fraudulent transaction will amount to this sum Con- 
gress ought not to authorize the payment of that money to 
anybody else, 

Mr. LITTAUER. Is the gentleman from New York aware 
that all the indebtedness of any name and nature to Scheble, 
who entered into the contract, has been waived? i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is the situation: The Government 
entered into a contract with the contractor to furnish certain 
boxes. He made a subcontract, and that contract provided that 
the subcontractor should not be paid anything until the con- 
tractor received his money from the Government. In 1903 the 
contractor was indicted for fraud, and $31,000 was held up 
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until the Government could ascertain from the trial of these 
cases whether this claim against the contractor would amount 
to as much as that, 

Mr. LITTAUER. Does the gentleman from New York think 
the Government had a right to hold up the claim as an offset? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it was very good administration. 

Mr. LITTAUER. So do I. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If this man was obtaining money that 
he would not be entitled to, I think it was wise for the Gov- 
ernment to stop the payment. The contractor and his affairs 
are in such shape that neither the Government nor the sub- 
contractor can recover anything from him. Until it is ascer- 
tained that the Government will not be defrauded, I am op- 
posed to releasing the money for the subcontractor. 

Mr. LITTAUER. The gentleman from New York is aware 
that the Government owes this sum to the contractor and the 
contractor owes it to the manufacturer. It is but proper that 
the Government should pay for the goods received, delivered, 
and used. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from New York in- 
form the Chair in what manner the contractor released his 
claim to the sum? Was it by formal release? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This provision authorizes the payment 
of that which is not now authorized by law, and that makes it 
legislation. If that was not the fact, there would be no neces- 
sity for this provision. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, this is a case where the 
Government entered into a contract with the Michigan Steel 
Box Company in 1901 for furnishing letter boxes. It had en- 
tered into a similar contract four years before with the same 
party. Now, this Michigan Steel Box Company sublet the con- 
tract to the Adrian Brick and Tile Company. It was discovered 
during the late disturbance of the Post-Office Department that 


there was some fraud connected with the first contract. That 


case was gone into thoroughly by the legal department of this 
Government, and it was recommended to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral that there was no indictable fraud, or not evidence of fraud 
sufficient to warrant prosecution under it. The total amount of 
this item is $18,227.40, while the total amount due the original 
company, or claimed by it, is something over $31,000, and the 
Government never claimed it could offset more than a small 
amount, and the difference between the original contract price 
and the amount of this item would be more than enough for such 
offset, and this difference is still to be held by the Government. 

This case arose as follows: In 1901 the contract for furnish- 
ing letter boxes to the Government was let to the said steel box 
company. ‘This company sublet to the beneficiary of this item 
‘at about 60 per cent of the contract price. On account of the 
trouble with Scheble under the prior contract, the Post-Office 
Department refused to pay for the boxes which had been ac- 
cepted by the Government and are now in its use and possession. 
The last contract is free from fraud, and especially has the 
Adrian Brick and Tile Company, after a thorough investigation, 
been exonerated from any fraud. 

The Post-Office Department, being thoroughly furnished with 
all the facts, believes that this item should be paid and has so 
recommended. It has proposed through its legal department 
that Scheble should release the Government to the extent of the 
amount of this item and the brick and tile company were to re- 
ceipt to Scheble for that amount. This has been done. I 
submit this waiver and receipt for the information of the 
chairman. 

This is not a claim, but the brick and tile company have an 

assignment from Scheble and stand in the place of the con- 
tractor. This item arises under contract. The Post-Office De- 
partment has no money from which this amount can be paid. 
Congress should allow the item to stand in the bill, for it is 
just and equitable. 
* In consideration of the consent signed October 11, 1905, by Eugene 
D. Scheble, trading as the Michigan Steel Box Company, for the pay- 
ment to the Adrian Brick and Tile Machine Company, by an appropria- 
tion of Congress, of the sum of $18,227.40, the said the Adrian Brick 
and Tile Machine Company does hereby release and discharge said 
Eugene D. Scheble from any and all indebtedness and claims of every 
nature and description. 

This agreement and receipt is executed in duplicate for the purpose 
of filling one of said duplicate originals with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, the same being at the request of the Assistant Attorney-General 
for sald Department. 

Dated and signed January 23, 1906. 

THE ADRIAN BRICK AND TILE MACHINE COMPANY, 
By E. C. Sworn, President. 
E. N. SMITH, Secretary. 
Executed in duplicate in presence of— 


F. E. PRIDDY. 
P. J. DUNN. 


I, Eugene D. Scheble, of Toledo, Ohio, contracted with the Post Office 
Department of the United States, under the name of the Michigan Steel 
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Box Company, to furnish certain street letter boxes for the use of the 
free-delivery service, from July 1, 1901, to June 30, 1905, inclusive. 

I sublet the contract for the manufacturing and fur of said 
boxes to the Adrian Brick and Tile Machine Company, of Adrian, Mich., 
with the stipulation that the said Adrian Brick and Tile Machine Com- 

ny should not be paid for the boxes manufactured and furnished until 
Thad received pay for said boxes from the Post-Office Department. 

I am still indebted to the Adrian Brick and Tile Machine Company in 
the sum of $18,258.85 for boxes furnished the Post-Office Department 
under their contract with me and for which I have not been paid by 
the Post-Office Department. 

In consideration of the release and discharge of my indebtedness to 
the said Adrian Brick and Tile Machine Company I hereby consent that 
any appropriation made by Congress for the payment of said sum of 
3 to said Adrian Brick and Tile Machine Company may be 

educted from any sum that may be found to be due me under this or 
any other contract with said Post-Office tment. 

Signed and sealed this 11th day of October, A. D. 1905. 

EUGENE D. ScHEBLE. 

Witnesses : 

E. R. SMITH. 
A. BENNETT. 


He himself, Mr. Robb, who investigated the alleged irregu- 
larities in the Post-Office Department, drew both the waiver 
from the Michigan Steel Box Company to the Government and 
the receipt from the brick and tile company to the Michigan 
Steel Box Company; so that this is simply a payment to the 
Adrian Brick and Tile Company its just dues, and I wish to 
repeat again that this Government is protected, even if it were 
to prosecute now under an indictment against Scheble, which 
the Attorney-General practically admits never will be done. 
The Government is protected absolutely, and we are simply 
asking that the Adrian Brick and Tile Company be paid for 
these boxes, which the Government has had since 1903. The 
accounts have been gone over by experts of the Department, and 
the report of the Postmaster-General himself is to the effect 
that it should be paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. On the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], the 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I submit to the Chair 
that an appropriation to pay for boxes to a person who has a 
legal contract is one thing, but there is no law which author- 
izes the payment to a subcontractor except the law contained 
in this provision. This is a claim. It is not even a claim 
against the Government. It is a claim against a third party 
which this provision is authorizing the payment of. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair the contractor 
has a valid claim against the Government. The effect of the 
document read by the gentleman from Michigan is an assign- 
ment in equity, if not in law, of that claim to the beneficiary 
of this provision, and therefore he holds now a valid, legal 
claim against the Government which may be paid by an appro- 
priation in a general appropriation bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But I submit to the Chair that it is not 
in order in an appropriation bill to appropriate for legal claims 
against the Government. It is in order only to carry out pro- 
visions of existing law, but there is no rule that authorizes the 
Committee on Appropriations to pay claims that may have some 
foundation in law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Appropriation bills may carry appropria- 
tions for the payment of claims against the Government au- 
thorized by law, and this is clearly authorized by law. It is 
under a contract authorized to be made, and the Chair is clear 
upon the question. The point of order is overruled. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For inland mail transportation, star, fiscal year 1904, $399.50. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

aie pay dec W Wiemida of Adstan Mich foc services es latter. 
box inspector at Adrian, from March 39, 1902, to July 13, 1903, 
$1,073.33.” > 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that provision. It is clearly unauthorized by law—serv- 
ices rendered without authority of law—a meritorious claim, 
but not fit to be submitted in connection with a general de- 
ficiency bill. ~ 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, I just briefly wish to state 
to the committee the object of this amendment. It is conceded 
by the Committee on Appropriations, it is recommended by the 
Postmaster-General that this provision is a proper one, at least 
an equitable one, and ought to be paid. The objection of the 
chairman of the committee is that this is a claim, and therefore 
it is not properly or can not properly be put in this bill. 


Bee LITTAUER. It is one of a series of a thousand like 
claims. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Now, ‘this claim arose in this manner: 
The Post-Office Department employed Maj. George W. Fleming, 
of Adrian, Mich., to inspect letter boxes which were furnished 
to the Government under contract, as the records of the Post- 
Office show, to the effect that he was to receive 5 cents per box 
for inspecting them and for looking after the mailing of them. 
He performed that work, and it was accepted, and part of his 
bills, I understand, were audited by the Auditor for the Post- 
Office Department. The others were not, and they were re- 
turned with a statement that there was no money out of which 
they could be paid. It is due the Chair to state, however, 
that there was probably no authority on the part of the Post- 
master-General to employ this man, as the work theretofore 
had been done by clerks who had been delegated from the De- 
partment to do the work. But the Government has had the 
service and it admits that it was absolutely necessary that it 
should be performed. It was done faithfully and by an honest 
and competent man. Now, we are asked to take this bill to 
the Committee on Claims, and thus let it sleep forever. It 
does not seem to me right. The chairman of this committee 
said, to begin with, that these claims which are justly due 
should be paid, but now, by rule of this House, justice-is to be 
defeated. I submit that this may possibly be subject to the 
point of order, but I believe it should be the desire of this Con- 
gress to pay such bills as this one, which everybody who has 
ever had anything to do with it admits to be just. No mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations will deny that it is 
a just and equitable claim. This man performed these services 
from 1902 to 1903, and he should be paid. I had hoped that 
the point of order would not be made against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
To pay amounts found due by the account officers of the Treasury 
on account of the appropriation “ Saria d expenses of special 


ae Department of Commerce and Labor,” for the fiscal year 1905, 


ae LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 57, after line 21, Insert: 
* ADDITIONAL AIDS TO NAVIGATION IN THE LIGHT-HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT, 


2 For a light and fog -s! station at Isle au Haut, Maine, TNO: 
10.805 a fog signal at Baker Island, Salem Harbor, Massachusetts, 


“Toward a light vessel to be placed near the entrance to Buzzards 
b to replace the one now known as the Hen and 


ens light-ship,” $50,000. 
“ For range lights at Bellevue Ran Delaware River, $40,000. 


“ Toward a light and fog-signal station at Miah Maul shoal, Delaware 
22 3 5 

“Toward a light and fog-signal station on the Joe Flogger shoal, 
Delaware River, $40,000. ites 

“Toward a light and fog-signal station at Ragged Point, Potomac 
River, $15,000. 

“For a light keeper's dwelling at Sheboygan light station, Sheboygan, 


Wis., $6,000. 
ane a light keeper’s dwelling at Menominee Harbor, Michigan, 


For a dwelling for the keepers of the light-house on Horseshoe reef, 
entrance to Buffalo Harbor, New York, $6,200. 
“ 5 roe keeper’s dwelling at Tibbetts Point light station, New 

or x e 

“Toward a light vessel to be placed off Martins reef, northwest end 
of Lake Huron, Michigan, $25,000. 

“For range lights, Superior pierhead, Lake Superior, Wisconsin, 


“For a light station and range lights at Honolulu Harbor, Territory 
of Hawaii, $40,000. 
“Toward a light and fog-signal station near Point Cabrillo, Califor- 


nia, $25,000. 

7 = DF a light keeper's dwelling at Robinson Point, State of Washing- 

on, $5,000. 
“For a fog signal at Ediz Hook light station, State of Washington, 


Toward a new tender for inspection service in the Thirteenth light- 
house district, $35,000. 

For lights on the Monongahela River, $5,000.” 

And the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby authorized to 
enter into contracts for the construction of the foregoing additional 
aids to navigation in the Light-House Establishment, not to exceed the 
limits of cost respectively fixed in the act entitled “An act to authorize 
additional aids to navigation in the Light-House Establishment,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1906. 


+ Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, these amendments carry 
appropriations amounting to $395,200. They are in order be- 
cause of the passage and approval of the omnibus light-house 
bill, which covers many provisions, a part of which were in- 
cluded in the sundry civil bill, placed in the sundry civil bill 
on the Senate side. These amendments will take care of the 
balance of the projects authorized now by law, or rather such 
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part of the provisions as is deemed necessary for the coming 
fiscal year. 

Mr. RYAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Certainly. 

Mr. RYAN. Does this amendment contain all of the pro- 
visions of the omnibus light-house bill omitted in the sundry 
civil bill? 

Mr. LITTAUER. They complete the bill, and make pro- 
vision for at least the beginning of construction under the 
authorizations in the omnibus bill for all projects, except those 
already carried in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. RYAN. I hope it will be accepted; it is all right. 

The question was taken; and the amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Legislative 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 58, after line 21, insert: 

“To enable the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives to pay to the officers and employees of the Senate 
and House borne on the annual and session rolls on the Ist day of 
June, 1906, including the 7 police, the official reporters of the 
Senate and House, and W. A. Smith, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD clerk, 
for extra services during the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, 


a sum equal to one month's pay at the compensation then paid them 
by law, the same to be immediately available.” 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I want that to come in 
between the word “ legislative” and the words “ House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For furniture and materials for repairs of the same, $1,500. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lit- 
TAUER] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 60, after line 19, insert: 

“For hire of horses, feed, repair of wagons and harness for the 
Doorkeeper’s office, $100.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To make the salary of t et soe of the House of Representatives 
$1,200 for the fiscal year 1907, $200. 

Mr. SOUTHWICK. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1. page oe 8 line 22, rw a teal iter “ 
5 * N erk in charge oe vas Dera cuca 
chief page, designated as a Deputy Ser; t-at-Arms,“ the difference 
between the compensation now paid them law at the rate of $1,400 


per annum and the rate of $1,600 per annum until the end of the 
present fiscal year or until otherwise provided for by law. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against that. I also did it in committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer some 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lrr- 
TAUER] offers amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 60, after line 22, insert: 

“For annual clerks to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation and Irrigation of Arid Lands, during the fiscal year 1907, at 
$2,000 each; in all, $4,000.” 

‘For additional compensation of the superintendent of the House 
document room during the fiscal year 1907, $500.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against those amendments. 

Mr. LITTAUER. The amendments just read are to carry out 
the purposes of the resolution adopted by this House this morn- 


ing. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. The resolutions got in as privileged, but 
it was merely to pay out of the contingent fund. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. LoupENSLAGER hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 


the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading ¢lerk, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 19844) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes, 
and that the Senate had further insisted upon its amendments 
5 and 7, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had asked 
for a further conference with the House of Representatives, 
and had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. Berry as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 6463. An act waiving the age limit for admission to the 
Pay Corps of the United States Navy in the case of Frank Hol- 
way Atkinson; and 

S. 6522. An act to authorize the Alaska Pacific Railway and 
Terminal Company to construct a railroad trestle across tide 
and shore lands in Controller Bay, in the Territory of Alaska. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment joint resolutions of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of a certain portion of the Mississippi River; and 

H. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of the harbor at South Haven, Mich. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
6355) concerning licensed officers of vessels. 

The message also announced that the Senaté had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 10610) for the relief of 
James N. Robinson and Sallie B. McComb disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and had appointed Mr. FULTON, Mr. Hemenway, and Mr, 
MARTIN as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

PROHIBITING THE KILLING OF WILD BIRDS AND WILD ANIMALS, 

i DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this 
time to submit a conference report on the bill H. R. 13193, and 
ask to have it printed under the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LOUDENSLAGER). Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the point 
of order made by my colleague from New York against the 
amendment just offered will bear, for the reason that the 
resolutions as passed this morning read as follows: 

That „ the remainder of the ee Congress or until other- 
wise provided by law there shall be paid out of the contingent fund 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the appropriation in the proposed 
amendment limited to the authorization in the resolution? Is 
it any broader? 

Mr. LITTAUER. It is for the fiscal year 1907, during the 
present Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN, And is limited to the object contained in 
the present resolution? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Limits it to the present resolution. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The resolutions upon which the gentle- 
man bases his argument state that certain sums shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund until otherwise ordered by law. 
Now, if this provision is the law, and we authorize the payment 
cut of the contingent fund, it is legislation. There is no law 
which authorizes these appropriations, and the resolution 
adopted by the House this morning provides that the amount 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund until otherwise pro- 
vided by Iaw. In order to justify appropriations on this bill 
there must be a law which authorizes them. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair the resolution 
adopted by the House providing for the payment of its em- 
ployees is & law within the sense of the rule, and, therefore, the 
Chair oyerrules the point of order. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
$100 py L. W. Busbey for services as clerk to the Committee on Rules, 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report: 


à 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert on page 61, after line 14, the following: 
“For additional compensation to Harry West, as janitor and mes- 
senger to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, $280.” 


Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on this item simply to make a statement to the effect that 
while I feel, being in charge of the bill, under obligations to 
make a point of order against any proposition not authorized 
by law, yet when it comes to the consideration of the salary 
of an attaché of the House, and especially a meritorious one 
like the one in question, I do not want to insist upon the point 
of order, but simply to call it to the attention of the House. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. I will say, Mr. Chairman, this is of- 
fered in accordance with the unanimous request of the members 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors as a reward for very 
faithful service. I think that if there is any employee around 
this building, whether janitor, messenger, or clerk, who earns 
a salary of a thousand dollars, this man does. He stays here 
until half past 6 in the evening, and performs service not only 
as a janitor, but as a clerk, and in other lines; and if it were 
not for his efficient services another clerk would be required 
during the session. 

Mr. LITTAUER. 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay the judgment rendered by the Court of Claims on May 18, 
1905, in consolidated causes No. 23199, The Cherokee Nation v. The 
United States; No. 23214. The Eastern Cherokees v. The United States, 
and No. 23212, the Eastern and Emigrant Cherokees v. The United 
States, aggregating a principal sum of $1,134,248.23, as therein set 
forth, with interest upon the several items of judgment at 5 per cent 
from the several dates named therein to date Pe rye Aime as provided 
in the decree, $1,134,248.23, together with such additional sum as may 
be necessary to pay interest, as required by said judgment. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 66, in line 7, strike out the words as sear tres ee said judg- 
ment,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “as authori by law.” 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
in charge of the bill a question in relation to this item. On 
page 66 it says that interest shall be paid on these judgments 
at the rate of 5 per cent from the several dates named therein 
to date of payment. Now, what I want to know is what those 
dates are. : 

Mr. LITTAUER. The date is from the 12th day of June, 
1838, and the total amount of interest will be somewhere, as I 
said, between $3,750,000 and $4,000,000, 

Mr. MILLER. Then I understand the gentleman that the 
judgment and interest in this case is over $5,000,000? 

Mr. LITTAUER. About $5,000,000 is substantially correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
what amount has been allowed in this case for attorney fees? 

Mr. LITTAUER. The Court of Claims has allowed 15 per 
cent, and has permitted the various attorneys to enter into a 
stipulation among themselves, confirmed by the court, as to 
the percentages to be paid to the various representatives. 

Mr. MILLER. Is it not true that there have been allowed 
in the neighborhood of a million dollars attorney fees? 

Mr. LITTAUER. I should say $750,000 was nearer correct. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment to this section. At the close of the section add 
this proviso. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 66, at the end of line 7, insert the following: “That there 
shall be no fees paid to attorneys out of this appropriation until the 
Court of Claims shall have readjusted and determined the amount due 
each attorney who rendered services under contracts with the Eastern 
Cherokees or their representatives, and that said court shall have 


full power to determine the respective interest of each claimant, and 
the said appropriation shall bear no interest after the passage of this 
act.” 


Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I believe that provision 
would be subject to the point of order that it is new legislation 
not authorized by law. Our purpose here is simply to report 
to Congress the decree transmitted to us by the Court of Claims 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the chairman of the 
committee will withhold his point of order. 

Mr. LITTAUER. I will withhold it, in order that the gen- 
tleman may make a statement. 

Mr. MILLER. I desire to say in reference to this particular 
item in this bill that in my judgment the legislation that has 
been heretofore enacted has been for the sole and express pur- 
pose of trying to secure very large fees in this particular case. 
I cali the attention of the Chair to the law enacted in 1902, on 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
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July 1, providing that this case should be sent, or this class of 

cases should be sent, to the Court of Claims for judgment, and 

the language in the bill itself has been so carefully drawn that 

there can be no question but what it was drawn for the sole 

and express purpose of bringing together an agreement as to 

b fees. I read the language of that particular part of 
8 ~ 


The institution, prosecution, or defense, ss the case may be, on the 
part of a tribe or any band of any suit shall be through attorneys em- 
loyon in the manner prescribed under sections 3124 to 2126, both 
nclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the tribe actin 
through its principal chief, in the employment of such attorneys an 
the band acting through its head, each recognized by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Now, I want to say that, so far as this particular law is con- 
cerned, these attorneys not one of them here that claim the 
adjudication of the court of $750,000 to be paid to them have 
ever rendered a single cent’s worth of service in this particular 
matter. Never had anything to do with sending the case to 
the Court of Claims. It was sent to the Court of Claims on a 
report to Congress from the Secretary of the Interior, and not 
through any action whatever on the part of these men who are 
to receive large fees if this bill becomes law, and I can not see 
how it is possible for us to evade the passage of this bill, because 
it means that long ago, in 1850, the Senate of the United States 
provided by resolution that claims of this character should have 
5 per cent interest paid on them, and under that law of 1850 
the Supreme Court passed upon this case, and decided that they 
were entitled to 5 per cent interest. 

And in place of receiving one million one hundred and 
thirty-four thousand and some odd dollars, they are now 
to receive about $5,000,000—$1,134,000 principal and $3,500,- 
000 interest—and here are the attorneys, from every sec- 
tion of the Union, having an agreement with these Chero- 
kee Indians, either the tribes or the bands, who have been 
doing various kinds of work, lobbying about this House and 
the other end of this building for the purpose of securing 
this 15 per cent of fees in this case, and they are getting 
a judgment here of $750,000; but the two men who will be 
benefited by this amendment have rendered more service in 
this case than all of the other attorneys combined. Yet they 
were unfortunate enough not to be in the Court of Claims under 
this particular bill at the time these cases were adjudged there, 
and hence their claims have not been allowed. 

Upon the point of order, I wish to say that, in my judgment, 
this is not new legislation. I drew the amendment carefully, 
for the purpose of avoiding that very question, and it is for 
the purpose of having the Court of Claims simply readjust the 
attorney fees in this case, in order that all persons who had 
contracts under this law of 1902, under which this bill is being 
allowed, may have their claims readjusted, and that all persons 
may be permitted to receive the fees that they were entitled to 
under that law, and not under any new law that we are at- 
tempting to pass at this time. I say this is simply an act of 
justice to two men who have had more to do, so far as the 
legitimate work of this legislation is concerned, than any other 
two men connected with this case. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
“legitimate work?” 

Mr. MILLER. The legitimate work of this case. I call at- 
tention to the fact that one of these men is Mr. Lynn, of Kansas, 
and I have offered this amendment because he is a citizen of my 
State. The other is a gentleman from the Indian Territory, Mr. 
Powell, and gentlemen who are acquainted with them know that 
they are men of sterling character and that they would not be 
here with a claim that was not just. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that a judgment 
of the United States Supreme Court can be set aside by an 
amendment such as the gentleman offers? 

Mr. MILLER. No; we are not asking that the judgment of 
the Supreme Court be set aside, but we are simply asking that it 
may be stayed until this question is determined by the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman recognize the fact that 
the staying of the judgment of the court will compel the pay- 
ment of interest on $5,000,000? And does the gentlemn believe 
that if his amendment passes he will have served the best 
interests of this Government when he compels it to pay interest 
on $5,000,000 in order that one or two friends in whom he may 
be interested may have their cases adjudicated? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman 
from Illinois, I desire to say that I sought first to protect the 
Government of the United States, and hence as part of this 


amendment it is provided that the interest on this amount shall 
not be paid after the date of the passage of this act. 
Does the gentleman believe that this House 


Mr. MADDEN. 
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has the power to set aside a judgment of the United States 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. MILLER. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman agree that the United 
States Supreme Court has said in its judgment that interest 
shall be paid upon this amount until the judgment is paid? 

Mr. TAWNEY. At the rate of 5 per cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. At the rate of 5 per cent. Does the gentle- 
man agree to that? 

Mr. MILLER. In my judgment this body has the power to 
legislate upon this class of claims exactly as it pleases, and, 
notwithstanding the judgment of the Supreme Court at this 
time, Congress, if it desired, could say that we would pay the 
principal and not any of the interest. There is no power on 
earth by which these people could compel the collection of any 
other amount. : 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that this House 
has the power to review a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States? 

Mr. MILLER. No; not to review a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. And now, Mr. Chairman, 
we are getting away from the point at issue. 8 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman maintain that we have 
the power to set aside a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States? 

Mr. MILLER. I am not asking this body to set aside a 
judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States, but I 
am simply asking this House to stay the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States until all of the claims that 
are legitimate may be fairly adjusted before this appropriation 
is paid, 

Mr. MADDEN. What the gentleman is asking is that the 
Government be compelled to pay $200,000 per annum interest 
on this $5,000,000 judgment until the case of his friend may 
be adjudicated in accordance with his wishes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I will state that, in my judg- 
ment, notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, these people are not entitled to 5 per cent in- 
terest on that money. If I had my way about it, not a single 
dollar of that interest would be paid by this House, and if I had 
the power to pass upon this question and settle it for myself, I 
would say to these attorneys who have never performed any 
services in the case, You can not collect $750,000 for services 
to the Cherokee Indians which you never rendered.” Two of 
the attorneys were former members of the body at the other end 
of the Capitol. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. I want to suggest that this 
House can make an appropriation and pay the judgment upon 
any terms it sees proper to prescribe. 

Mr. MILLER. There is no question but that the gentleman 
is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment in the opinion of the 
Chair, is subject to a point of order. It contains a legislative 
provision providing that the judgment shall not bear interest 
from such a time. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 66, lines 2, 3, and 4, strike out the words “from the sev- 
eral dates named therein to dates of payment as provided in the de- 
cree. 

Mr. LITTAUER. That simply perfects the paragraph in 
view of the amendment previously adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the 
same amendment I offered heretofore, except the last part of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 7, page 66, insert a new paragraph, to read: 

“There shall be no fees paid to attorneys out of this appropriation 
until the Court of Claims shall have readjusted and determined the 
amount due each attorney who rendered services on contract to the 
eastern Cherokees or their representatives, and said court shall have 
full power to determine the respective interests of each claimant.” 

Mr. LITTAUER. I make a point of order against that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to state to the gentleman that I 
do not think his amendment quite reaches the situation. These 
gentlemen that did the work that he mentioned were not attor- 
neys. They were simply attorneys in fact. Unless he changes 
that amendment he will not accomplish what he wishes to. 
They were private citizens, and not attorneys, and for that 


reason the attorneys got together and fixed up things and left 
them out in the cold. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that this amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order under the decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The court has determined 
the attorneys’ fees and certified it to the House, and the effect 
of this amendment would be to refer the whole case back to the 
Court of Claims for consideration, which is clearly legislation, 
and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 66, lines 1, 2, and 3, strike out the words “ with interest upon 


the several items of judgment at 5 per cent from the several dates 
named therein to the date of payment, as provided in the decree.” 


Mr. LITTAUER. Those words have been stricken out of the 
last amendment adopted. 

Mr. JAMES, Not the clause fixing the interest at 5 per cent. 

Mr. LITTAUER. We did not strike out the provision fixing 
the interest at 5 per cent, for the interest on these claims was 
fixed by the court. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is inclined to think that the 
gentleman is too late to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understood the gentleman from New York 
to say that the language the gentleman sought to strike out 
had already been stricken out by the last amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. I did not know that that was 
not the fact, and so I did not reserve the point of order. If 
it is not the fact, I want to reserve a point of order on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that a portion of 
the language embraced in the language of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky had already been 
stricken out. 

Mr. JAMES. My amendment was to strike out the language 
so as to not include the interest. Certainly a point of order 
would not lie against that. It would be in order to strike out 
“one million” and insert “ two millions.” 

Me: TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, the original treaty stipu- 
lation in connection with which this claim arises called - for in- 
terest to be paid at 5 per cent per annum. Moreover, in the 
year 1846, under the eleventh article of the treaty, the Chero- 
kees agreed to submit to the Senate of the United States as 
umpire the question whether interest should be allowed on the 
sums found due them. The Senate of the United States as 
umpire on September 5, 1850, found interest should be allowed 
in the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that Interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum should be allowed on the sums found due 


to the Eastern and Western Cherokees, respectively, from the 12th day 
of June, 1838, until paid. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, if these people can afford to pay 
lawyers $750,000 or a million dollars to prosecute this claim, 
does not the gentleman from New York think that they could 
let the matter go without charging the Government any interest? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Oh, I suppose they could do anything in 
that line, but I take it for granted that they would like to get 
everything that is coming to them. This matter of the ad- 
judication of the attorneys’ fees was a matter settled by the 
courts and is out of our hands. 

Mr. JAMES. Does that contract provide for 5 per cent? 

Mr. LITTAUER. The contract did and the allowance was 
made by the court. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lrrraver] that it is not a settled question, the 
amount of interest, from the time the matter was filed in the 
Treasury Department. There is one decision that interest can 
not go behind, and that was some time in 1905. We have that 
statement from the Auditor's office in the Treasury Department 
in the Appropriation Committee room, that it is uncertain when 
this interest began and how much of it there is due to these 
Indians. If the latter proposition is true, that interest does not 
begin to run on this claim until a certain date m 1905. There is 
a ray small amount of interest, comparatively, due to these 

ple. 

Mr. LITTAUER. The gentleman will recognize that the pro- 
vision carried in the bill as amended simply calls for the pay- 
ment of this judgment in accordance with law and as author- 
ized by law, and the authorization of the law was based on 
the decree of the Court of Claims, affirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Does the gentleman understand, then, 
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that the judgment of the United States Supreme Court would 
give them three and a half millions of interest? 


Mr. LITTAUER. I believe that to be the fact. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand the position of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lrr- 
TAUER] is this, that the Supreme Court having acted in this 
case, it is the duty of Congress now to respect its decree. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Unquestionably so. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I would like to suggest 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MLLER], who a moment 
ago submitted the proposition that the Court of Claims be 
given power to review the decision of the Supreme Court fixing 
the attorneys’ fees, that under the rule adopted this morning 
that is a very proper matter of consideration, and I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Kansas that he now improve the 
proposition, which would do honor to him and to his State, and 
ask the Committee on Rules to bring in a rule permitting the 
Court of Claims, an inferior court, to review the decision of 
the Supreme Court on the question of these attorneys’ fees. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from New York a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTAUER. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. How much is the entire amount at the pres- 
ent time, interest and judgment? 

Mr. LITTAUER. The decree of the court is that the sum of 
$1,111,284.70, with interest thereon from June 12, 1838, to date 
of payment, less such counsel fees, etc., shall be paid to the 
Secretary of the Interior, to be by him received and held for the 
uses and purposes detailed. 

Mr. SULZER. That is all very clear to the gentleman, but 
it is not clear to me. I want to know exactly what tlie entire 
amount is, if the gentleman knows. 

Mr. LITTAUER. The entire amount, as near as I can make 
it out, is somewhere between $3,700,000 and $4,000,000, probably 
nearer the former sum. 

Mr. SULZER. How much of that will go to these lawyers, 
and how much will go to the Indians? 

Mr. LITTAUER. The Court of Claims has decreed that the 
attorneys are entitled to 15 per cent, and has subdivided that 
15 per cent, the law fixing this percentage. The judgment 
declared that the attorneys were entitled to 15 per cent, and the 
Court of Claims passed upon the subdivision among the attor- 


neys. 
Mr. SULZER. I think the gentleman is wrong about that. 
Mr. JAMES. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 


York if he can supply the House with a list of the attorneys 
and the respective amounts that are to be allowed under this 
decision of the Court of Claims? 

. TAWNEY. We have it in the committee room. 

„ LITTAUER. We have such a list before us. 

. TAWNEY. We have the decree of the Court of Claims. 

. JAMES. I understand that; but I want to know what 


Mr. LITTAUER. I have in my hand here a statement of the 
awards to attorneys, as follows: To Vaile 3 per cent 
less $3,600; to Belt, 1% per cent less $2,000; to Scarrett & Cox, 
2 per cent less $2,400; to James K. Jones, 1 per cent less $1,200; 
to M. C. Butler, 14 per cent less $1,800; to William H. Robeson, 
14 per cent less $1,800; to R. L. Owen, 43 per cent less $5,200; 
to Mrs. Belva Lockwood, $18,000. 

Mr. JAMES. How is it they gave Mrs. Lockwood a stated 
amount of $18,000? Why did not they give the amounts in the 
other cases in a computed sum, so we could arrive at them as 
readily in the other cases as in hers? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The amount awarded to Mrs. Belva Lock- 
wood was the amount agreed upon by all the other attorneys. 

Mr. LITTAUER. And deducted from their percentages. 

Mr. MILLER. If the chairman of the committee will allow 
me, the Court of Claims in passing upon this claim awarded to 
Mrs. Belva Lockwood $3,000 a year for a period of six years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask, for information, what amendment the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

The amendment was again reported.” 

Mr. TAWNBEY. Mr. Chairman, it matters not what this 
House may do with respect to the payment of interest upon 
this judgment. The court has decreed that under the contract 
between the Eastern Cherokee Indians and the Go¥ernment 
of the United States they are entitled to interest on this 


$1,111,000 until that amount is paid, the only question being 
as to when the amount will be paid; and the interest will 
thereby cease. Whether, when the judgment is paid over to 
the Secretary of the Interior, or whether when the amount is 
paid to the beneficiaries after the rolls have been made up. A 
few days ago I wired the Secretary of the Treasury and re- 
quested that he submit to the Committee on Appropriations a 
statement of the amount of interest due on this claim. Their 
actuaries commenced work on Friday, and on Monday they re- 
ported to the committee by letter that if they computed the 
interest one way the aggregate amount would be so much, and 
if they compute it another way the aggregate amount would 
be so much, and if you compute it on a basis that after the 
judgment has been obtained it can draw only 4 per cent 
interest, then the aggregate amount of interest will be so much. 
The committee therefore came to the conclusion that it was 
best, in preparing this provision, to follow the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, and appropriate for the principal, allowing the 
E to determine what amount of interest should be 
paid. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman think, in following 
the Supreme Court in this case and declining to follow it in the 
Philippine case, you are showing undue preference to the Indian 
against the Filipino? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman from Kentucky may draw his 
own conclusions, from the fact that we are following in this 
case the long-established practice of appropriating for the pay- 
ment of the judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or the amount the court has adjudged to be due to these 
Indians. It has no relation whatever to the ten or fifteen mil- 
lion dollars of claims that have not yet been sued against the 
Government of the United States. This is a judgment in this 
particular case, and like the judgment in the case in respect to 
the Philippine tariff duties to which the gentleman refers, col- 
lected in the Philippine Islands, this judgment will be paid as 
ust pasmens to which he refers should and undoubtedly will 

pa 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
a suggestion, the claims are filed now, and you are simply try- 
ing to legislate them out of court. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I beg to differ with the gentleman as to the 
filing of claims, but that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate on this has been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylyania makes. 
the point that debate is exhausted. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I have not 
consumed my time on the amendment which I offered. Mr. 
Chairman, I will say in conclusion that the court has decided 
that the Cherokee Indians are entitled to 5 per cent interest on 
the amount, namely, $1,111,000. 

Until that amount is paid; that this is due them under the 
contract, which contract has been thus construed by the highest 
judicial tribunal in the land. We can not change it or modify 
it. We do not know exactly what the amount of interest will 
be. We appropriate for the payment of the principal and also 
appropriate for the payment of the interest, leaving to the De- 
partment to determine the legal question of the amount of inter- 
est due. I trust that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
James] will not insist upon his motion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I wish to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James] to strike 
out the words “with interest.“ For a great many years the 
Cherokees have been endeavoring to obtain a settlement with 
the United States of their claim growing out of the removal of 
the Cherokees to the western country under the treaty of 1838. 
As early as 1852 the question as to whether the Cherokees who 
had been removed were entitled to interest upon the amount ex- 
pended in their removal from the Eastern States to the West— 
the present Indian Territory—was submitted to the Senate as 
arbitrator. The Senate decided in favor of the Indians, and 
for fifty years representatives of these Indians have been en- 
deavoring to get this matter ratified by Congress, and finally, 
after all these years, during my term in the House the entire 
matter was left to the Court of Claims, and the right given to 
take the case to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court has 
decided that the Indians are entitled to interest upon this 
money from a certain date until it is paid. And the one way 
for Congress to get rid of it ang to settle this claim, which is a 
just one, and which should be paid, is to pay it now. If it be 
not paid now, the interest will continue to run. And I hope, in 
the interest of justice and fair play, the decree of the court will 
be carried out. 

Mr. JAMES. You are making a plea for the Indians and 
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talking about what is just to them, but do you think it is just 
8 . or to the Indians either to pay these lawyers 
750,000? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know just how much the law- 
yers are to get, but it was necessary for these Indians to employ 
somebody. 

Mr. JAMES. Do you not know that the amount is in the 
neighborhood of $750,000? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it is about $600,000. I served 
six years upon the Committee on Indian Affairs, and this thing 
was continuously there. Of my own knowledge it has deen 
pending in the courts six or seven years, and beyond that. The 
matter was presented as early as 1852. Now, somebody is en- 
titled to be paid for services. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] will permit me, I would say that during the Fifty-third 
Congress this claim was certified by the Secretary of the In- 
terior pursuant to an act passed by Congress authorizing an 
investigation and recommending payment, but it was not con- 
venient for Congress at that time, because of deficient revenues, 
to pay it. So, in order to defer and delay its payment, it was 
referred to the Court of Claims. Had Congress paid it in 1894 
or 1893 it would have saved this interest at 5 per cent, which 
is now a very large sum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The mere fact that attorneys are to re- 
ceive compensation as a result of the fruits of these victories 
is not sufficient, in my judgment, to refuse to pay what the 
courts have found should be paid. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the gentleman say that the courts allow 
these fees? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand that the Court of Claims 
allowed these fees under a contract. I may be mistaken, but 
if I recall correctly, under contracts approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. JAMES. What Secretary of the Interior approved the 
contracts? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know; but he has the power 
under a statute to approve contracts between attorneys and 
Indians, in order that the latter may have their rights pre- 
sented to the court, and these contracts were approved. ‘The 
attorneys were later sent to the Court of Claims. That court 
found how much of the money the different attorneys are en- 
titled to, and I believe it is time we accepted the determina- 
tion of the court and paid what has been found to be due. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I do not wish to prolong this debate, but I wish to 
call the attention of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES] 
to the fact that if his motion to strike out a portion of this par- 
agraph were to prevail it would not change the effect of the 
proposed legislation in any sense whatever, inasmuch as later 
along in the same sentence it is found that it is proposed to ap- 
propriate $1,134,248.23, “together with such additional sums as 
may be necessary to pay interest as required by said judgment.” 

Now, to strike out the 5 per cent that is provided for earlier 
in the paragraph would not affect the question a particle under 
the law. It is simply proposed in this legislation to pay the 
judgment, whatever it may be, of principal and interest. 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman will yield, I would suggest 
in reply to his contention that can all be remedied when we 
come to it by striking out the additional words. 

Mr. KEIFER. The gentleman suggests that it may be fur- 
ther amended. That is equivalent to saying that the judg- 
ment that we are attempting to pay is not to be paid, and is 
no binding judgment. This Indian case went to the Court of 
Claims, and then to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court 
laid down the rule by which this judgment was rendered in the 
Court of Claims, precisely in accordance with a decree of that 
court, and we can not now change it by any legislation; it has 
passed beyond our interference; and there is no use of trying 
to lug in here any parallel between this question and the Phil- 
ippine paragraph contained in this bill. 

Mr. JAMES. Do you contend that we ean dispose of an 
amendment before we reach it? 

Mr. KEIFER. I am not contending anything, but you are 
simply proposing to do an entirely useless and needless thing 
and to tie up the whole matter when we undertake to dispose 
of that whole question. We might as well strike all out about 
the judgment as to undertake to strike out the essential part of 
it. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it is very plain, simply to deal 
with this as we provide in the language used here, that this 
shall be paid, and under the practice, if not by express provision 
of law, it is to be paid over to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
we are to pay interest on the judgment up to the date of such 
payment. Now, as I understand it, the date of such payment 
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would be the time the money is paid over to the Secretary of 
the Interior, when he would become the disbursing officer for all 
these Indians, and from the date of that payment, whenever it is 
ready for disbursement, the Government will be relieved from 
any further interest. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon this paragraph and amendments be closed in five minutes, 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MILLER. Division! 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 58, noes 27. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. REEDER. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since I have known anything of these 
claims it appears that there are some circumstances connected 
with them which induces us to be extraordinarily willing to 
appropriate money to settle them. 

Mr. WALDO. A parliamentary inguiry. Was the motion to 
close debate on this section? i 

The CHAIRMAN. To close debate on the paragraph, but 
amendments can be submitted. 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to use my time with- 
out interruption. It does seem that, for some reason or other, 
there have been exceptional advantages given to the Indians 
in this case. I know that we haye a great many claims 
of our own constituents, and we do not expect to get anything 
but the principal for them. I believe we should adopt. this 
amendment, because all the argument I have heard in sup- 
port of paying this bill is that it is drawing 5 per cent interest. 
If we pay the principal, then interest will cease. I believe we 
ought to adopt this amendment, because we are treating these 
claimants with more respect, in my judgment, than we do our 
own constituents who have equally just claims. 

Mr. TAWNEY. How can you pay the principal or the in- 
terest until the Interior Department has made up the rolls of 
those who are entitled to the benefit of the judgment? 

Mr. REEDER. We can pass this amendment, and that will 
certainly put an end for the present to paying the interest; then 
as soon as the roll can be made up the principal can be paid. 
When the principal is paid interest surely will cease. 

Mr. TAWNBY. What are you going to do with the deeree of 
the Supreme Court? 

Mr. REEDER. We have a great many claims for small 
amounts coming to us for various claims from our constituents, 
and they only ask the principal, and we can not secure that even. 
I sympathize with the claims of the Indians, but the claims of 
our constituents should have equal consideration. 

Mr. LITTAUER. How is that on all fours with this? 

Mr. REEDER. I am simply trying to stop the payment of 
near four million interest to these people who were interested 
to the amount of $750,000 or $780,000, which they expect to re- 
ceive in attorneys’ fees, which will amount to only about $200,- 
000 if we cut out the interest, as we do in all other claims. I 
certainly think that this consideration should have weight with 
us in determining this question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk, to be inserted at 
line 7, on page 66. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, Fan out of the moneys by this act appropriated for the 
e decree Claims in 


payment o of the Court of favor of the aN 
Cherokees the Bee Secret of the Interior shall cause to be id 23 pe 
cent thereof to H. C. n and Samuel Powell in satisfaction of their 


claim for services rendered and expenses incurred by them on behalf of 
the said Eastern Cherokees, and deduct same pro rata from attorneys’ 
fees allowed by the court. 

Mr. LITTAUER. I make the point of order against this 
E It is not authorized by law, and changes existing 

W. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is not in order now in 
any event, because there is one pending. When the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky shall have been dis- 
posed of, then it may be offered. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James]. - 

The question was taken; and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers the 
amendment which has just been read. 

Mr. LITTAUER. I make the point of order against it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I hope the gentleman from 
New York will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. LITTAUER. I must insist on the point of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is only a limitation on the 
fees already allowed. 

Mr. LITTAUER. The question has already been argued 
here. This is contrary to the provisions of a decree of the Su- 
preme Court, which has specifically passed on this question. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is clear that the amendment 
is out of order. Debate on the merits has been closed by 
action of the committee. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WALDO. I move to strike out the entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. All in favor of the 
motion will say “aye,” those opposed “ no.” 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Watpo) there were—ayes 17, noes 74. 

Accordingly, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


For salaries, office of Commissary-General, $20.93. 
For pay, and so forth, of the Army, $6,214.66. 
For subsistence of the Army, $20. 


Mr. KELIHER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Add as a new paragraph, on page 69, after line 9, the following: 

“ For payment of damages, approved by War Department, to prop- 


erty in Winthrop, Mass., by reason of the firing of 115 ee ns at 
forts Heath and Banks, Boston Harbor, in 1904 and 1905, $1,500." 


Mr. LITTAUER. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
in order that the gentleman may make an explanation of the 
amendment. 

Mr. KELIHER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment covers items 
that have been passed favorably upon by the War Department, 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Treasury and by that official 
submitted to us that money be appropriated to cover the pay- 
ment. Since their arrival in this body they have been passed 
like hot bricks from one committee to another, each most po- 
litely declining jurisdiction, a la Alphone and Gaston. Now, 
the Government stands pledged to the payment of these trivial 
claims, which are just and admitted to be so by those officials 
authorized and competent to judge. 

In the beautiful seashore territory adjacent to the great city 
of Boston, in localities which the Almighty God seemed espe- 
cially to have ordained should be reserved for residential pur- 
poses, where the people from the crowded and congested city 
might breathe, unpolluted, His invigorating air, the Government 
has deemed it necessary to erect its grim gray structures of de- 
fense. The most desirable spots in the most inviting sections of 
the town of Winthrop, strangely. enough, pleased the strategical 
eyes of the Army engineers, and have been seized. Property 
valuations have lowered as a consequence and the town has suf- 
fered great losses in tax revenue as a result of forts and bar- 
racks taking the place of expensive residences and hotels. 

In the target practice in which the heavy guns are fired, the 
territory for quite a distance around practically experiences 
the sensation of a modest earthquake when the skill of the gun- 
ner is tested. Windows are broken, ceilings cracked, crockery, 
glassware, vases, and other household fixtures and ornaments 
are ruined, chimneys demolished, and general damage’ done. 
The War Department receives an inventory of the damages 
complained of by the property owners, and a board of officers 
are designated to investigate the claims. This board returns 
its findings to the Secretary of War, who transmits a report of 
the amount covering same to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who, in turn, submits it in his estimate to Congress. In the 
meantime those who have suffered the inconvenience and loss 
patiently await the payment of their claims. It would be much 
more honorable if the War Department bluntly told these claim- 
ants that they need hope for no settlement than to go through 
the hollow formality of fixing the amount of damages the 
United States has evidently no intention of paying. In every- 
day business life the individual who does not pay his just debts 
is dubbed a “dead beat,” and his neighbors avoid him in all 
transactions, yet the United States Government, the richest 
at God's footstool, brazenly repudiates obligations it is bound 
in honor to meet, and yet expects those citizens who are the 
victims of its carelessness or cupidity to cheer for the national 
honor, which to them is a misnomer, and fight, if necessary, for 
a national integrity they do not recognize. 

These debts are due; they are O. K.’ed by those vested with 
authority and qualified to pass judgment, and yet they remain 
unpaid. The War Department would-speedily and gladly pay 
them if it had the money to do so, and now, while appropriating 
moneys to cover general deficiencies in the Government, what 
item in this bill is more deserving of recognition? Wonder 
is expressed at the growing hostility to the Army and Navy 
that becomes more manifest each day, and the query, “ Why 
is it so?” is quite commonly heard. The reason can be found 
in part in the arrogant manner in which the officers of these 
branches of the service encroach upon the preserves of the 
civilian, giving little or no heed to the violence they do equity 
and fair play. I trust that this small item will not be bludg- 
eoned to death by that awful instrument of destruction, the 


deadly “point of order,” which violently terminates the exist- 
ence of so many worthy, as well as unworthy, measures in this 
body. [Applause.] 

Mr: LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For protecting public lands, timber, and so forth, $170. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKIN- 
SoN, its reading clerk, announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills of the following titles; in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 17345. An act creating a United States district court 
for China and prescribing the jurisdiction; and 

H. R. 15442. An act to establish a Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization of aliens throughout the United States. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. The owner or owners, citizens or aliens, of any ship or vessel, 
foreign or domestic, and the owners of the cargoes laden thereon, an 
the owners of any property on board thereof, may, and they are hereby 
authorized and empower to, sue the United States in any United 
States district court in which the parties so suing, or aa, of them, 
max reside, or in which the cause of action may arise, s tting as a 
court of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such courts, 
for any damage, loss, or injury to such ship or vessel, or her owner or 
owners, or to the owners of any cargo laden thereon, or of any prop- 
erty on board thereof, arising from or attributable to the mismanage- 
ment of any vessel owned by the United States, or to the negligence or 
want of skill of those in charge thereof, by collision; and the said 
district court is hereby authorized to enter a judgment or decree for 
the amount of such injury, loss, or damage, if any shall be found due, 
ae the United States, in favor of such owners, upon the same prin- _ 
ciples and measure of liability, with costs, as in like cases in the ad- 
miralty between private parties, and with the same rights of appeal 
that now exist by law in civil cases In which the United States are a 
party: Provided, however, That no such suit shall be brought more 
than six years after the collision shall have occurred. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that paragraph. 

Mr. SULZER. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the process or procedure by which suits may or can be — 17 
and service on or notice to the United States or its officers shall be 
made or given, may be regulated by courts of admiralty by rules or 
orders made therein; and it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General 
of the United States to cause the United States attorney in each dis- 
trict to appear for and defend the United States in any such suit 
brought in his district. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that paragraph. 

Mr. SULZER and Mr. FITZGERALD also made a point of 
order against the paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after line 16, pase 4, the following: : 

“That the tariff duties, both import and export, imposed by the au- 

thorities of the United States or of the provisional military government 
thereof in the Philippine Islands prior to March 8, 1902, at all ports 
and places in said isiands upon all goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
patan into said islands from the United States, or from foreign coun- 
ries, or Se onthe! from said islands, are hereby legalized and ratified, 
and the collection of all such duties prior to March 8, 1902, is hereby 
} and ratified and confirmed as fully to all intents and pur- 
poses as if the same had by prior act of Congress been specifically 
authorized and directed.” 


Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 2, on page 5, add: 

“Provided, howerer, That nothing herein contained shall operate to 


divest any claimant who has filed his claim in the Court of Claims of 
any right possessed by him at this date.” 


Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that amendment, that it is new legislation and does 
not come within the terms of the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the amend- 
ment is in order. It is germane to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, the proposition before the 
committee is to prevent the success of claims which have been 
and will be made for the payment out of the Treasury of the 
United States of amounts aggregating something like $15,000,000 
collected by the Philippine government as import and export 


I reserve a point of order against it, Mr. 
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duties in those islands under orders issued by President Wil- 
liam McKinley, and amendments thereto, one of which, I 
think, was by President Roosevelt. These moneys which it is 
sought to compel the United States to pay out of the Treas- 


SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Will 


ury 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts, Concerning the statement 
of the gentleman that these claims will aggregate $15,000,000, 
_ I would like to ask where the gentleman gets his information? 

He ought to offer something to control the statement of the 
Attorney-General that the amount filed is about three and one- 
half millions. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do not want the gentleman to take up 
my time. I will insert, as a part of my remarks, a letter ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of War to an honorable Member of 
this body, a member of the Committee on Insular Affairs, of 
which I also am a member, in which the Secretary of War 
states that the duties collected on imports and exports amount 
to the sum of $15,000,000; claims already filed and shown in 
the brief which has been submitted in opposition to this amend- 
ment aggregate some three and a half million dollars. 

Now, this money, none of it, not a dollar of it, was ever paid 
into the Treasury of the United States. It was all collected in 
the Philippines and expended there in maintaining the govern- 
ment and in public improvements and in protecting the prop- 
‘erty and business of those who now claim it. So the attempt 
is to take out of the Treasury, to make the United States liable 
for, this large sum of money, which never was in the Treasury. 
The allegation is that the President of the United States had 
no authority to impose these duties, and that the Supreme 
Court has so decided. The Supreme Court has decided that the 
President did not in strictness of law have the right to im- 
pose such obligations, to be effective after the ratification of 
the treaty of peace with Spain, April 11, 1899; but Congress in 
1902 attempted to ratify and make good the authority under 
which those duties were collected. It used this language in the 
act of 1902: ; 

Tha action of the President of the United States heretofore taken by 
virtue of the authority vested in him as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, as set forth in his order of July 12, 1898, whereby a 
tariff of duties and taxes, as set forth by sald order, was to be levied 
and collected at all ports and places in the Fhilippine Islands upon 
pasang into the dccupation and possession of the forces of the United 

tates, together with the subsequent amendments of said order, are 
hereby approved, ratified, and confirmed, and the actions of the author- 
ities of the government of the Philippine Islands, taken In accordance 
with the provisions of said order and subsequent amendments, are 
hereby approved. 

We thought that ratified and confirmed and made legal these 
duties. The Supreme Court of the United States, however, 
in the Barnes case, has held that we did not use language 
broad enough to confirm and ratify the duties themselves. We 
thought we had done so, but the court which has the last 
guess, the court of ultimate conjecture, thinks that we did not 
think what we thought we thought, nor intend what we thought 
we intended, and therefore the court has held that we did not 
ratify those duties. ‘Fhe court put its first decision upon the 
ground that the order did not extend beyond the ratification 
of the treaty with Spain. A rehearing was granted, upon 
which it was shown that there had been a supplemental order 
and amendment, which was included in the act of 1902, and 
that the act of 1902 did ratify and confirm the duties. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, 
its reading clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bills of 
the following titles: 

II. R. 7099. An act to amend section 2871 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; and 

II. R. 13193. An act to prohibit the killing of wild birds and 
wild animals in the District of Columbia. 


IMMUNITY OF WITNESSES. 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill (S. 5769) defining the right of immunity of witnesses, 
etc., together with the statement of the conferees, for printing 
under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report will be printed under 
the rule. 


the gentleman 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR CHINA. 


Mr. DENBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 17345) creating 


a United States district court for China and prescribing the 
jurisdiction thereof, with Senate amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill referred 
to. Is there objection? i 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. DENBY. Mr. Speaker, I move to nonconcur in the Sen- 
ate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

The Chair announced the following conferees on the part of 
the House: Mr. Perkins, Mr. Densy, and Mr. HOWARD. 


NATURALIZATION LAW. 

Mr. BONYNGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 15442) to establish 
a Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization and to provide for 
a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens throughout the 
United States, with Senate amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table and have laid be- 
fore the House the bill referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. BONYNGH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House non- 
concur in the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chair announced the following conferees on the part of 
the House: Mr. Bonynoe, Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey, and Mr. 
BURNETT. 

POSTAI, COMMISSION. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Chair will have an- 
nounced at this time the postal commission appointed on the 
part of the House under the post-office appropriation bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Overstreet, Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey, Mr. Moon of Tennessee, 

IMPROVEMENT OF~MISSISSIPPI) RIVER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request 
from the Senate: 
IN THE SENATE, June 27, 1906. 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the joint resolution (S. R. 70) 
ene for the improvement of a certain portion of the Mississippi 
River. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Barnes, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On June 25: 

II. R. 9343. An act providing for the resurvey of certain town- 
ships of land in the county of Baca, Colo. ; 

H. R. 19181. An act to grant a certain parcel of land, part of 
the Fort Robinson Military Reservation, Nebr., to the village of 
Crawford, Nebr., for park purposes ; 

H. R. 8459. An act for the relief of John W. Williams: 

H. R. 14171. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service. and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 20119. An act to authorize the village of Oslo, Marshall 
County, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Red River of the 
North. . 

On June 26: 

II. R. 4580. An act for the relief of Blank & Parks, of Waxa- 
hachie, Tex. ; 

II. R. 1326. An act granting an increase of pension to Ora P. 
Howland ; 

II. R. 13543. An act for the protection and regulation of the 
fisheries of Alaska ; 

II. R. 15513. An aét to declare and enforce the forfeiture pro- 
vided by section 4 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1875, 
entitled “An act granting to railroads the right of way through 
the public lands of the United States;” and 

H. R. 16953. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, and for other purposes. 

On June 27: 

H. R. 18198. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes; and 
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H. R. 18529. An act to authorize the sale of certain lands to 
the city of Mena, in the county of Polk, in the State of Arkansas. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 
To the House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the resolution of the House of Representatives, 
the Senate concurring, on the th instant, I return herewith House 
bill No. 18668, entitled “An act ratifying and confirming soldiers“ addi- 
tional homestead entries heretofore e and allowed upon lands em- 
braced in what was formerly the Columbia Indian Reservation, in the 


State of Washington.” 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, for the present the mes- 
sage will lie on the Speaker’s table. 
There was no objection. 


LAKE ERIE AND OHIO RIVER SHIP CANAL. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 14396) to incorporate the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Ship Canal, to define the powers thereof, and to facilitate 
interstate commerce, together with the statement of the confer- 
ees thereon for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The report and statement will be printed 
under the rule. 


JAMES M. ROBINSON AND SALLIE p. M’COMB. 


Mr. OTJEN. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 10610) for the relief of James M. Robinson and 
Sallie D. McComb, together with the statement of the conferees 
thereon for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The report and statement will be printed 
under the rule. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may complete his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may 
conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts rose. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I shall be very brief, I shall say to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I simply want to have an 
equal amount of time on this side. That is the understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, as I was just showing when 
interrupted, the Supreme Court held that in passing the act of 
1902 Congress had not, as it supposed it had, ratified these 
duties. Now it is urged, and we are led to believe by gentlemen 
opposed to this amendment, that the court held that Congress 
had not the authority to ratify and make legal the duties col- 
lected between July 12, 1898, and March 8, 1902, the period 
covered by this amendment. I call attention, first, to the fact 
that if the court had held that, it never would have granted a 
rehearing for the purpose of determining whether or not Con- 
gress had attempted to ratify. It would have been a senseless 
proceeding to occupy the time of the court, of the Government, 
and of private counsel to determine whether or not Co: 
had attempted to do something which the court held it had not 
the power to do at all. In the opinion of the court I find this 
language: 


Even if Congress could rive the plaintiffs of their vested rights in 
process of being asserted (Hamilton v. D 21 Wall, 73), still it is 
not to be presumed to do so on language which literally has a narrower 
sense. 


That is from the majority opinion, after rehearing, in the 
cases of Lincoln and others against the United States, and 
Warner, Barnes & Co. against the United States. 

In other words, the court itself in these very cases cited here 
in support of the proposition that Congress can not do what we 
are trying to do, quotes approvingly the twenty-first Wallace 
case, to which I shall refer in a moment, and which is authority 
in support of the power of Congress to ratify. 

Mr. PARSONS. Is there not in the next paragraph cited an 
opinion which threw doubt.on whether Congress had that power? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes; it cites an opinion, rather, in which 
the judge who wrote it used some language which might by 
possibility, though not by fair construction, be held as indicating 
that he had that opinion. 

Mr. DALZELL. But that question was not before the court. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The question was not before the court, and 
what the court did hold in that case of De Lima v. Bidwell was 


that it would not construe an act as haying a retroactive effect È 


unless the language plainly required it to do so. Now, in this 
brief which has been handed around here the opinion of the 
majority of the court in the Lincoln and Walter Barnes cases 
is published, but for some reason or other the opinion of the two 
justices, who, although they had concurred in the original ruling, 
dissented after the rehearing, is not printed. I call attention to 
that. It is written by Mr. Justice White, who says: 


Cons the act of Congress which has been relied upon to estab- 
lish the ratification— 7 


That is the act of 1902 
by the light of the public documents referred to 
Meaning the supplements and amendments to the original or- 
der of President McKinley and referred to in the act of 1902— 
my mind sees no ble eseape from the conclusion that that act was 
intended to and did ratify the collection of the charges complained of. 
You see he differed from the majority of the court upon the 
question whether or not Congress had ratified them, and then he 
said this: 
3E that I erred’ iy giving aie ansent. to the. previoes ude: 


revious judg- 
ment of reversal, and I therefore dissent from the opinion and conclu- 
sion ef the court now announced. 


Now, as I have pointed out, the court, in the majority opinion, 
referred to the case of Hamilton v. Dillin, 21 Wallace. The 
opinion written by Mr. Justice Bradley in that case was con- 
curred in by the entire court. President Lincoln had issued an 
order in 1861 permitting trade with some of the Southern States 
during the civil war to be had under regulations issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury 
had made a regulation that anybody wishing to buy cotton in 
certain States could do so by paying a license or penalty or tax, 
or whatever you call it, of 4 cents a pound. It was contended 
that neither the President nor the Secretary of the Treasury 
had any right to impose any such tax or license fee. There- 
upon the Congress, three years later, in 1864, passed an act 
ratifying and confirming those charges. 

Mr. Justice Bradley, speaking for the Supreme Court, said, 
on page 96: 

We are also of the opinion that the act of July 2, 1864 
375), recognized and confirmed the régulations in question. 

Then he quotes from the act and proceeds to say: 

It will be ‘ospecti 
thereafter E he those 3 8 
This was clearly an implied recognition and ratification of the regula- 
tions so far as any ratification on the part of Congress may have 
necessary to their validity. - 

I call attention to another decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States directly upon the point, found in Mattingly v. 
The District of Columbia. 

Under the authority of the then District assembly in the 
District of Columbia improvements had been made and their 
payment provided for by assessments to the amount of one-third 
of their cost levied upon the property holders by the front-foot 
rule. It was held that those assessments were illegal. Congress 
passed an act several years afterwards ratifying and confirming 
them, whereupon the Supreme Court, as stated in the syllabus, 


held that— 8 
exercising legislation over property and rsons within 
District of Columbia may, providing no intervening rights are 
im the gs of an officer in the District 
a ty, or other authority therein, which 
thout such confirmation would be void. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman read to the House the 
ruling as stated in this Mattingly case by Judge Cooley and 
approved by the Supreme Court, on page 690? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The gentleman may read that. I do not 
want to take up so much time. It is all in support of my propo- 
sition. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman, of course, does not want to 
mislead the House. Now, the Mattingly case was a case where 
the action that was ratified by Congress was not a void action 
in the first instance. The.case at bar is a case where the action 
of the President was absolutely void. Judge Cooley makes the 
plain distinction. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Judge Cooley did not decide that case. 
The Supreme Court decided it and ruled the precise point, 
as shown by the syllabus which I have read, that by confirma- 
tion Congress may make that valid which without such con- 
firmation by Congress would be void. Language could not be 
planer. And, again, as appears also in the sylldbus, the court 
held: 


(13 Stat. L., 


That such confirmation was as binding and as effectual as if au- 
thority had been originally conferred by law to direct the improve- 
ments and make the assessments. 


Mr. PADGETT. Is it not an axiomatic principle of law that 
a void act is incapable of ratification, and can not be ratified 
if it is void? 
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Mr. OLMSTED. The gentleman may, if he desires, put his 
opinion against that of the Supreme Court which I have just 
read, which plainly declares that Congress may by this ratifica- 
tion make that valid which without such ratification would 
have been yoid. 

Mr. PADGETT. I am not speaking of my own opinion. I 
am speaking of what the text writers in the law books recog- 
nize as a fundamental principle of law. 

Mr. DALZELL. Does not the gentleman recognize the dif- 
ference between the act of an individual which is subsequently 
ratified and an act of sovereignty which is subsequently rati- 
fied? There is all the difference in the world. 

Mr. PADGETT. I say that an act that is void is incapable 
of ratification, because it is only a void act when ratified. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I can not yield further for discussion on 
that point. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like simply to call to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] the 
case of Mattingly v. The District of Columbia, in the—— 

Mr. OLMSTED. That is the case from which I have just 
been reading. >i 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is exactly in point, and exactly an- 
swers the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Now, Mr. Chairman, in the case of De Lima 
v. Bidwell, which is relied upon in opposition to this amend- 
ment, Mr. Justice Brown did say, in substance, that perhaps if 
the taxes had been paid under protest and the action commenced 
before the ratification act there might be some doubt. But these 
duties were not paid under protest, and I have called attention 
to several decisions expressly upon the point, showing that we 
have the power by ratification to make these duties valid. 

We find when we come to refer to the list of claims that the 
most of them were not filed until after the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the Lincoln and Warner 
Barnes cases. I will refer to this on the alleged question of 
contract or agreement. 

Mr. PARSONS. I made the computation, and I think the 
gentleman is in error in that the number of claims are about a 
million dollars, and were not filed until after the first opinion 
was rendered by the Supreme Court, but two millions had been 
filed prior to that. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Well, there is a list of them here, and I will 
put them in my remarks if I get permission a little later. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania. What are these claims? How 
much do they amount to? 5 

Mr. OLMSTED. The claims already filed amount to about 
three and a half millions, and the claims that might be made 
would amount to $15,000,000. 

It has been claimed here—the gentleman from Massachusetts 
put in evidence a letter from the Assistant Attorney-General 
which he claimed showed that there was some kind of an agree- 
ment between the Department of Justice and those claimants 
with which it would be inequitable for us to interfere. But look- 
ing at that letter, which I hold in my hand, a copy which he 
offered, I find that it says this: 

After the Supreme Court had reversed the decision of the Court of 
Claims in the Warner Barnes case, arrangements had about been com- 
pleted for the appointment of an auditor to report the facts to the 
court in the other cases, when the motion for a rehearing was made, 


whereupon, by mutual consent, all further proceedings were suspended 
pending the result of the motion. 


Now, that is all there was about that. There was no agree- 
ment that any other case should abide by the decision of these 
eases. The Court of Claims would not have appointed an 
auditor in any event pending the motion for rehearing. Both 
sides simply quit and waited for the decision upon that mo- 
tion. By so doing the claimants neither gained nor lost any 
rights nor changed their status in any way. That there was 
no such agreement as is claimed or, rather, insinuated, is made 
clear by the letter from the Attorney-General himself in his 
letter not yet twenty-four hours old: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1906. 


My Dear JUDGE Crumpacker: Secretary Taft has 2 to m 
attention the letter which he wrote to you, under date of June 25, 
concerning the proposed legislation ratifying the collection of duties 
in the Philippines between the date of the exchange of the ratifications 
of the treaty and the imposition of a tariff by Congressional 1 
1 did not argue the case in the Supreme Court when it was originally 
submitted, but I did move for a rehearing, and applied for leave to 
argue the case orally, and then made an oral argument. I gend you 
a copy of that argument, which you probably can not at this time read. 
I agree with the statement of the case by the Secretary of War. I 
can not have the slightest doubt that it was the intention of Con, 
to have ratified the collection of those duties in the original ratifying 
act, but of course I submit cheerfully to the opinion of the majority 
of the court to the CRA These claims are highly inequitable, and 
it seems to me thet it is the duty of Congress to protect the Goyern- 
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ment against all claims of this class except those which have gone to 
judgment. In the absence of legislation, I should fear the result of 
any case brought to recover duties collected during this period on goods 


coming from all foreign countries, for it would be difficult within the 
reason of the court to contend that the validity of the order impos- 
ing the duties did not cease with the war with Spain. Of course, goods 
coming from Spain during this period are entitled by the treaty to come 
in upon an equality with goods coming from the United States. 

There was no agreement made by this Department, with which I am 
aware, that the cases in the Supreme Court should be regarded as con- 
clusive of any other cases. 

I send this hasty note to you at the request of Secretary Taft. 


Sincerely, yours, 
W. H. Moopx 
Hon. EDGAR D. CRUMPACKER, 
Committee on Insular Affairs, House of Representatives. 


I have had a conversation with the Attorney-General over 
the telephone, in which he reiterated that statement and au- 
thorized me to say that there was no contract or agreement 
which should in any way operate to embarrass or affect us in 
passing this amendment ratifying these duties. 

The letter of the Secretary of War referred to and indorsed 
by the Attorney-General is the one to which I have already re- 
ferred, and which I am authorized by Secretary Taft, and also 
by the recipient of the letter, to make public. It contains the 
following complete statement of the case: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, June 25, 1906. 
My Dran JUDGE CRUMPACKER: I am very anxious to secure the 
assage of an act at this session of Congress which shall ratify and 
egalize the collection of duties, export and import, collected in the 
Philippine Islands by the 3 military government established 
by President McKinley and continued under President Roosevelt prior 

to March 8, 1902, when Congress passed its first Philippine tariff act. 

The duties collected between April 11, 1899, the date of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of cessicn, and March 8, 1902, must have aggregated 
at least $15,000,000 gold. This sum was expended in furnishing a gov- 
ernment for Manila and the islands and in public improvements. It 
was paid chiefly by large importers and exporters who sold their goods 
at profitable prices including the duties paid, and who enjoy the 
benefit and protection of the government which the taxes were ex- 

nded to support. The money paid as duties never came into the 
Treasury of the United States at all. 

After the insular decisions, in which it was held that the Philippine 
Islands were territory belonging to the United States, in which the 
President as Commander in Chief has no power to impose duties on 
merchandise Imported from the United States, Congress passed a law 
8 , 1902, in the second section of which it was su sed 
by the War Department that Congress had ratified the duties collected 
in the islands prior to March 8, 1902. Section 2 is as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That the action of the President of the United States here- 
tofore taken by virtue of the authority vested in him as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, as set forth in his order of July 12, 
1898, whereby a tariff of duties and taxes as set forth by said order 
was to be levied and collected at all ports and places in the Philip- 
pine Islands u 1 into the occupation and possession of the 
orces of the ited States, together with the subsequent amendments 
of said order, are hereby approved, ratified, and confirmed, and the 
actions of the authorities of the government of the gs 8 Island. 
taken in accordance with the provisions of said order and subsequen 
amendments, are hereby W Provided, That nothing contained 
in this section shall be held to amend or repeal an act entited ‘An act 
temporarily to provide revenue for the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes,’ approved March 8, 1902.“ 

Fefore the passage of this act of July 1, 1902, suits had been brought 
by certain importers against the United States in the circuit court of 
the United States and in the Court of Claims to recover back duties 

aid in the Philippines after April, 1899, and prior to March 8, 1902. 
he United States defended on many grounds, the main one being that 
there was a state of war due to the insurrection between the two 
dates which justified the imposition of such taxes as a military exac- 
tion, and another being that even if the taxes were illegal when im- 
pora and collected, they were made legal by the ratification of them 
y Congress in section 2 of the act of July 1, 1902, above quoted. 

The Court of Claims upheld the first defense of the United States 
above stated, to wit, that there was, when the taxes were levied and 
collected, a state of actual war, in which they were justified as a mili- 
tary exaction, and so did not find it necessary to pass on the question 
of ratification. The two cases were appealed to the Supreme Court 
es the claimants, and that court decided that there was no such state 
of war in the arma, CF as to justify the holding of the Court of 
Claims, and further held that section 2 of the act of July 1, 1902, did 
not in fact ratify and confirm the duties collected between April 11, 
1899, and March 8, 1902, because by its terms it only ratified duties 
collected in pursuance of the Executive order of President McKinley 
of July 12, 1898, and subsequent amendments; that the order of July 
12, 1898, was a war order, intended to be effective only during the 
war with Spain, and duties collected after the treaty of peace could 
not be sald to be collected in pursnance of that order, and were, 
therefore, not within the ratification of the section relled upon. 

The result of the decision of the Supreme Court was to increase 
greatly the number of claims filed in the Court of Claims, so that 
a amount claimed amounts to three and one-half millions 
gold. 

A petition for rehearing was filed in the Supreme Court by the 
Attorney-General urging that an error had been made by the court in 
faili to note that while the original order of July 12, 1898, might 
have n limited to the period before the treaty of peace, the section 
included not only duties collected in pursuance of the original order of 
July 12, 1898, but also those collected In pursuance of amendments to 
the order, and that one or more of the amendments were made after the 
treaty of peace. The petition for rehearing was granted for argument 
solely on the point whether Congress bad ratified the collection of the 
duties collected and now sought to be recovered. On the rehearing, the 
court, which had been unanimous in the first hearing divided, a major- 
ity cmp their previous decision, while Mr. Justice White and Mr. 
Justice McKenna sented, expressing the opinion that Congress had 
ratified the collection of the taxes sought to be refunded and that, as 
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5 about the n of 8 to mee 


there was 

none be be — the duties sought to 
these suits are only those imposed o coming into the Phil 
pines from the United States; but if the collection of duties on goods 
coming from 97 yp eg States was mpeg Eve it is difficult to how 
duties imposed by the same e coming 
countries were not equally unauthorized and ant and 
ee ere not also beyond the power of the Phi 
collec 

In other words, there is very grave danger that under the decision 
381 the 1 1 52. ck — and iy 88 of — gol 4 of the act of 

7 1 claims ma. su y presen d judgment ob- 
tained for the whole fifteen millions or more collected and expended 
in governing the Philippines for two years, so that this burden shall 
be sadd 1000 opua: the United States, to reimburse the — = have 
. bursed themselves for the duties a bier rices 
at which they sold the imported or exported — onl ee who 
have ie! ing the two years of protection that the Government which 
these du supported afforded them. There therefore, not the 

u 8 existing in favor of these claimants, and and it is is right 
ee that i ess can by curative legislation in any way defeat 
then claims, it should do so. 

You, who were W Np of the purpose of the act of July 1, 1902, 
know that it was the intention of the second section of that ‘act to 
confirm and legalize the collection of these very duties, 5 the language 
selected must have unfortunate. The court say its opa ion, 
in efect, that Congr co have used language specifically’ ra ratifying 
these duties, and beca: did not do so and used d 
it would construe the section strictly and hold that Con * d 
thereby intend to ratify these duties. It seems to me, therefore, that 
Congress may properly now ratify specifically these duties and come 
up to the measure set by the court. 

It Is argued that this proposen act is 0 the power of Congress 
because it defeats vested rights. If that true, why did the court 
consider the question of ratification at all? Why did it give a rehear- 
ing on the 9 whether Congress had in fact ratified the collection 
of the taxes? Wh PA did it not invite a hearing on the question 3 
Congress could ratify, and if there were no o powo base its 


decision on that conclusive ground? is that the Supreme 
Court in the case of Hamilton v. charon (21 hho MLE has expressi: 
rat without au- 


that retroactive slation o 
brought, was unconstitutional, 
by Justice Brown, that after suit bro 
recover duties illegally paid could not 
active legislation. 

The decision in De Lima v. Bidwell, however, was put on a different 

und. It is full of significance that H J Justice Brown’s dictum had 

m recognized as law by the court it would have furnished a conclu- 
sive reason for deciding the cases just decided against the United States 
without any regard to the intention of aa to ratify the 2 
of the duties involved, because, as already stated, the act of July 1 
1902, relied on for ratification, was gassed, after the claims before the 
court had sey filed in the Court of Cla F- hese 
eases, not on ly 


ht, it would seem 
divested by curative or retro- 


rehearing, and also in its second decision, made the question whether 
Congress had intended by section 2 of the act of Jul 1902, to 1 
sg collection of these mr gre the turni e case. De L 


the decisions int the 


consideri: the question of 8 — merely to aoe point point that 
the dering’ t strictly construe eae legislation this chara. 3 

The mere fact of a suit does not change nature of a 
right. If vested before suit, it is vested afterw: If capable of 


being lawfully divested before suit, it re be 
suit brought. A Ry 
that it can not be 


ts here 

So Be by the Pone fling of 

Court of Claims d, this p: act could not invall- 

date judgments * 1 re does not S so, but it may affect, 

and ought to affect, pending causes, and it will affect, and ought to 

affect, the myriad of claims that will be led, hereafter in er to 

enable the oes and exporters of the islands, most of them for- 

eigners, to eat their 5 have it, too— to collect the duties from 

the consumers in the prices on the one hand, and to collect 
e United tates on the other, yr pee se to en- 


vested 
rights, a view which the course of the not 
sustain, then the claimants will not 3 — . — it, for 
it would not prevent the court from t for the e ts 


act Is 
e Gout of is 
inequitable claims by 


such 


I inclose copies of the two o oprana of the Supreme Court and the 
petition of the Attorney-Gener: rehearing. 
Sincerely, yours, Wu. H. TAFT. 


Hon. Eodanx D. CRUMPACKER, 

Committee on Insular Affairs, House of Representatives. 

Now, one word further. I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and of my friend from New York, who 
interrupted. If they will look at the list of these claims 
they will find that almost all of them were filed after the 
decision of the Supreme Court, which was filed April 3, 1905. 
Beginning with April 11, 1905, we find Stahl & Rumcker, a 
German firm; Leonora T. Aylade Zobel, a Filipino; and then 
Fabricade Tabacos La Insular and Alfredo Chicote, and then 
the first American claim after that date is that of the Standard 
Oil Company, of New York, for $173,221.44, filed April 12, 1905. 


That is all on page 1, and then a whole list of German and 
other claimants filling three pages more of hard names, with 
an occasional American by way of relief. 

Mr. PARSONS. That was filed after April 3? ` 

Mr. OLMSTED. That was filed April 11, 1905; which is 
after April 3. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania. Are the claims for duties 
they should have collected? 

Mr. OLMSTED. These claims are made mostly by residents of 
foreign nations upon the Treasury of the United States for money 
which, as I explained, never went into the United States Treas- 
ury, but which they paid for the privilege of doing business in 
the Philippine Islands; paid without protest; paid supposing, 
as we all supposed, that the duties were legally due. We now 
propose to make them legal. The duties thus paid were all ex- 
pended in the Philippines. It seems to me that any gentleman 
ean cheerfully support this amendment who is more in favor 
of protecting the Treasury of the United States than he is in 
favor of protecting the interest of these foreign and a few 
American claimants, who have already reimbursed themselves 
by adding these duties to the prices charged for their goods. 
There is no equity in their claims. There is no question of 
power. The question is whether Congress shall or shall not 
stand between the people’s Treasury and this stupendous raid 
upon its contents. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman believe that the 
personality of the claimant makes any difference as to what 
shall be done? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It would not make a particle of difference 
with me, but if I were defending these claims I should expect 
the gentleman from New York to make a difference. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman emphasized particularly 
the fact that the Standard Oil Company has a claim of $173,000, 
while the total amount involved is over $15,000,000. 

Mr. OLMSTED. There are a few other Americans that have 
some claims, but it does not make any difference whether they 
are Americans or foreigners. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Was there any special reason why the 
gentleman emphasized that particular fact? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I. did not emphasize that. I can not read 
the whole list. I will insert all the names in the Recorp with 
my remarks, if permission is given, without italics of emphasis 
on one of them. What we propose is to protect the Treasury of 
the United States against all these claimants, no matter what 
their nationality may be. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. So that the name makes no difference? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Not a particle. 


Claims filed up to July 1, 1902. 


22781. Jan. 25,1902. Smith, Bell & Co. British) 2, 000. 00. 
22808. Feb. 27, 1902. . Guiterrez Hermanos og hee , 469. 98 
22809. Feb. 27, 1 Juan B. Gomez (Spanish Py Re 9, 876. 88 
10. Feb. 27,1902. Juan B. ape 8 — SS 1, 563. 55 
22812. Mar. 3, 1902. arner, Barnes k & 109 (British) 2 700. 00 
16. Mar. 3, 1902. Perez g Co. 2 700. 00 
17. Mar. 5, 1902. Perez & Co. Spanish} SS SU 8, 000. 00 
22823. Mar. 13, 1902. Ker & Co. —— 90, 000. 00 
22825. Mar. 13, 1902. Ker & Co. (British) 2. 150. 00 
22879. May 19, 1902. a cob Ankrom (German) 72, 568. 43 
22904. June 21,1902. Pacific Oriental Trading Co. 
666 —————— 104, 374. 53 
22905. June 21, 1902. ific Oriental Trading Co. 
. —— —— — — 33, 148. 86 
22907. June 25, 1902. Robinson & Co. (British) 60, 000. 00 
T ROE DES ae SEER ia Be 8 SEES 454, 552. 23 
Claims filed on and since July 1, 1902, 
22914. July 1, 1902. C. Heinszen & Co. (German) $125, 000. 00 
23117. Noy. 28,1902. Pacific Oriental Trading C 
66:11 — —— —— bat, TOE. 18 
24313. Oct. 30, 1903. The American Commercial Co. 
TTT 3, 011. 37 
24314. Oct. 30, 1903. The American Commercial Co. ger ue an 
24315. Oct. 30,1903. The American Commercial Co. 2, 591. 52 
24316. Oct. 30,1903. The American Commercial Co. 
% 550, 875. 34 
27736. Apr. 11, 1905. Stahl & Rumcker (Ger e 6, 500. 00 
27737. Apr. 2. 1905. Lenora T. Aylade Zobel (Fil pino) 5, 500. 00 
738. Apr. 11, 1905. al tara fabacos La Insular 
A . —— 400. 00 
27739. Apr. 11, 1905. Koog Chicote Beltran or Al- 
27757. Apr. 12, 1905. 
27772. Apr. 17, 1905. 000. 
277738. Apr. 17, 1905. 4, 000. 00 
27774. Apr. 17, 1905. 2, 600. 00 
27775. Apr. 17, 1905. #360. 00 
27776. Apr. 17, 1905. Philipp ine Lumber and Develop- 2 
e ent Co. (American) — 1, 400. 00 
. Apr. 17, 1905. John Parsons amonenn = 3, 000. 00 
27778. Apr. 17. 1905. Teodore de los Reyes (Fi ipin 1, 900. 00 
27779. Apr. 17, 1905. Successors ren (Filipino). 375. 00 
26013, Aug. is, 1904. Kuenzle & Stelen (Swiss) — 140, 000. 00 
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26014. Aug. 18, 1904. Kuenzie & Strieff (Swiss) $175, 000. 00 
26015. Aug. 18, 1904. Holliday, Wise & Co. Ca- Vacs 117, 000. 00 
27176. Dec. 22,1904. Edward A. Keller Stureh wies) 79, 790. 89 
27177. Dec. 22, 1904. Edward A. Keller Sturche Swiss 2, 226. 27 
27591. Apr. 1, 1905. 8 General de cos 
Filipinas (Spanish) 25, 936. 55 
27592. Apr. 1,1905. E. C. McCullough & Co. (British) 72, 050. 00 
27503. Apr. 1,1905. Ynchansti Companie 3 O) m 9, 740. 00 
27594. Apr. 1, 1905. American Hardware mbing 
Co. —— 7 14, 610. 00 
27595. Apr. 1, 1905. Newhal Fenner 3 „357. 00 
27596. Apr. 1, 1905. ee Se Co. (Britisb) 19, 967. 00 
27597. Apr. 1, 1905. Macondray & Co. (British) 40, 395. 00 
27598. Apr. 1,1905. Sackerman & Co. 9 8 — 36, 525. 00 
27599. Apr. 1. 1905. Lutz, . & 28 N — 50, 000. 00 
27600. r. 1,1905. Behm, My German)... 100, 000. 00 
27608. Apr. 1,1905. Sprungli ae cs. Caw 8) 3, 477. 86 
27712. Apr. 10, 1905. anuel T. Figueras 82 aries eas 20, 500. 00 
27713. Apr. 10,1905. Compania Maritima Ipino) 5, 750. 00 
27727. Apr. 10,1905. Conrad Struckmann et 5 € = 
TTT 92, 361. 88 
27728. Apr. 11, 1905. Hoskyn & Co. (British) 4, 700. 00 
27729. Apr. 11, 1903. Union Farmacentiea Filipinas 
<Pillpine)) 5 —T᷑—T—ö S 2, 100. 00 
27730. Apr. 11,1905. Cesar Garcia, 5 of 
one Gomez (Filipino) 150, 000. 00 
27731. Apr. 11,1905. Manuel Earnshaw 2 Co. . 3, 900. 00 
27732. Apr. 11, 1903. Juan Tuason nidator G. 
Hollman & Co. ¢ ipine) -=-= 40, 000. 00 
Meerkamp & Co, (German) 900. 00 
Reyes & Smith (Filipino 25, 000. 00 
Kunzle & Stri (Sri 3. 400. 00 
hati Munn & Co. (British) 50, 000. 60 
Felix Ullmann (German)) 5, 000. 00 
E. J. Smith (FIlpino) 25, 000. 00 
D. II. Gulick (Filpno) 2. 500. 00 
Levy Brothers 3 — 5, 000. 00 
Henry D. Wolf (American) 5, 500. 00 
Erlanger & Galinger (German) 20, 000. 00 
eacock & Freer (Britis) 5. 000. 00 
Carlos Gsell (Swiss) —.— 4. 600. 00 
Lambe: 838 3, 000. 00 
Daniel Denniston (American 2, 000. 00 
The B. W. ames, Co, (Brit: 
ish). — — 7, 000. 00 
John Gibson ~ (British) See 3, 500. 00 
El Verdadero de Manila (Filipino) 10, 000. 00 
1905. The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
(American) 8, 500. 00 
27661, Apr. 10,1905. Mariano y Chaco (Filipino) 5, 000. 00 
27662. Apr. 10,1905. M. A. Clarke (Amerieann) 15, 000. 00 
27663. Apr. 10, 1903. Greilsammer Bros. 0 TES 1, 200. 00 
27664. Apr. 10,1905. Camille Alkam (Filipino) T, 500, 00 
27665. Apr. 10,1906. Francisco Reyes (Fllipino) 7, 000. 00 
27666. Apr. 10,1905. Froloch & Küttner ( — — 12, 000. 00 
27687. Apr. 10, 1905. J. F. Ramirez (Filipino) = 4, 100. 00 
27668. Apr. 10,1905. Rafael Reyes (Filipino 15, 000. 00 
27669. Apr. 10, 1805. San Miguel Brewery (American). 4, 600. 00 
27670. Apr. 10,1905, J. M. Tuason & Co. 53 8. 000. 00 
27671. Apr. 10, 1903. Alfredo Roensch go (e — — 8. 000. 00 
27672. Apr. 10, 1905. N. T. Hashim & C — 30, 000, 00 
27673. Apr. 10,1905. Pons & Co. (ilipi —— 100. 00 
27674. Apr. 10, 1905. Santos & Jaehri (Fupno) 2. 200. 00 
27675. Apr. 10, 1905. Blane & Brunschw a 1, 400. 00 
27676. Apr. 10,1905. Paul Hube (G — — 2, 400. 00 
27677. Apr. 10. 1905. Serre & Co. (Filipino) 600. 00 
27678. Apr. 10, 1905. Viuda de M. Soler ( 3 1, 900. 00 
27679. Apr. 10,1905. A. G. Sibrant, Siegert (German) 1, 400. 00 
27680. Apr. 10,1905. Ramon Montes (Fllipno) 2, 100. 00 
27681. Apr. 10,1905. Lutz & Co. (German 1, 600. 00 
27682. Apr. 10, 1905. N o Sim Valdez (Fili- 3 
27683. Apr. 10, 1905. a P Conipaliia 5 “Electrieista (Fili- 200 oa 
i 3 4 
27820. Apr. 24, 1905. pela. oropa ( Filipino) 5 30, 480. 00 
27830. Apr. 26,1905. Rueda Hermanos ilipino)_-___ 1, 417. 00 
27831. Apr. 26,1905. Hubert y Guamis (Filipino)... 1, 800. 00 
27832. Apr. 26,1905. Vinda de E. Bota (Filipino)_____ 600. 00 
27833. Apr. 26, 1905. Coron 25 Co. Bry, PIMA) S 650. 00 
27834. Apr. 26,1905. Perez H Adar — pea 350. 00 
27835. Apr. 26,1905. Luciano "cordoba. (Filipino) 1, 600. 00 
2, 886, 776. 51 
Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I should 


like to inquire of the Chair what time the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] occupied? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-three minutes. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent 
that upon this side we may be given the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that those opposed to the pending provision 
may have twenty-three minutes in which to debate it. 

Mr. DALZELL. I hope that will be granted, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Before the gentleman proceeds, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and to insert these lists 
of names, and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SULLIVAN] takes the floor, I should like to 
obtain unanimous consent that the debate upon this amendment 
end at a quarter before 6 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 


unanimous consent that all debate on the pending tion 
terminate at fifteen minutes before 6. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Bovrrrr, having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that 
the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 
15442) to establish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, and to provide for a uniform rule for the naturalization 
of aliens throughout the United States, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. PENROSE, and 
Mr. McLaurin as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 17345) creating a 
United States district court for China and prescribing the juris- 
diction thereof, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Spooner, Mr. Kean, and Mr. Bacon as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10610) for the ‘relief of James N. Robinson and Sallie B. 
McComb. 

SECTION 2871, REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 7099) to amend section 2871 of the Revised 
‘Statutes, to be printed under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The report and statement will be printed 
under the rule. 


FORT CRITTENDEN MILITARY RESERVATION, UTAH. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 12323) to extend the public-land laws of 
the United States to the lands comprised within the limits of 
the abandoned Fort Crittenden Military Reservation, in the 
State of Utah, to be printed under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report will be printed under 
the rule. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing in the 
Recorp under the rule a conference report on the bill H. R. 
19844—the sundry civil appropriation bill. 
The SPEAKER. The report and statement will be printed 
under the rule. 
GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SULLIVAN] is for twenty-three minutes. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the first 
proposition in support of this legislation is that there was no 
agreement between the Attorney-General’s Department and 
these claimants which Congress ought to respect. In answer 
to the assertion that there was no agreement, I call attention 
again to the letter of the Hon. L. A. Pradt, of counsel for the 
United States, to Henry M. Ward, of counsel for the claimants, 
in which he says: 


After the 9 Court had reversed the decision of the Court of 
claims in the Warner case 


Which was one of the test cases, I may explain 
arrangements had been about jeg ‘ta the appointment of an 
auditor to report the facts to the court— 

That is, the Supreme Court— 

In . Biar Senan for a rehearing was made, where- 
8 5 2 — 2 z — — urther proceedings were suspended pend 

“By mutual consent.“ Whose consent? Not the voluntary 
act of the claimants, because that would have no mutuality. 
There must be two parties in any arrangement which is mutual, 
and the other party unquestienably was the office of the Attor- 
ney-General. Now, what would have been the course of pro- 
eeeding if it had not been for this arrangement which was 
adopted by “mutual consent?” The facts would have been 
reported to the Supreme Court, and if the rehearing had not 
been granted, the decision of Warner & Barnes would have 
stood; then judgment would have been entered on the cases 
upon which the facts had been reported, namely, upon these 
cases then pending in the Court of Claims. 

Can there be any other conclusion upon that point? If there 
fs any doubt remaining in the minds of any Member, let me 
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read the declaration of the Attorney-General, made in a solemn 
document which he submitted to the Supreme Court. This 
declaration was made on the 20th and 26th of May of this year. 
He submitted a statement of the number and amount of the 
claims pending in the Court of Claims, and common sense will 
teach us that he could have submitted them for one purpose, 
and one purpose only. That purpose was to call to the atten- 
tion of the Supreme Court the amount of money which the 
United States would be liable for if the decision in the test 
cases were upheld. It was said in that brief: 

We submit to the court the following statement of claims filed which 
would come under the decision of the court. 

What decision? The decision in the two test cases; that and 
nothing else. What claims filed? The claims pending in the 
Court of Claims. What else could be meant? In the statement 
of May 26, in order to correct the total of claims which were filed 
in the first brief—and the first brief shows there was seven 
million and odd dollars liability on the United States and the sec- 
ond brief about three and a half million—he uses this language: 

It is unnecessary to say that we had no intention or desire to exag- 


rate the consequences of the decision, and it is manifest that allow- 
g for the error made 


Now, mark this language 
the sum of money at stake is large enough to justify our previous refer- 
ence to the money importance of the issue. 

What money importance? Money importance of the issue in- 
volved in the decision of the cases then pending in the Court of 
Claims, which would be decided in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Warner & Barnes. Will any gentleman seek to crawl 
from under that state of facts and tell this House, on his con- 
science, that there was no agreement between the Attorney- 
General's office and these claimants? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, something has been said of the amount 
of these claims. The gentlemen say they amount to $15,000,000. 
When I asked the gentleman from Pennsylyania upon what 
authority he stated that $15,000,000 would have to be paid, he 
said upon the authority of the Secretary of War. But the 
Attorney-General, on the 26th of May of this year—a little over 
a month ago—stated that only about three and a half million 
of claims had been filed. Perhaps some more will be filed, but 
I am convinced that not more than five million of claims can 
by any possibility be filed. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The Attorney-General in his statement re- 
ferred only to the claims which had been filed at that time. 
Is it not a fact that if we do not pass this law anybody else who 
paid any duty would have a right to make a claim as well as 
those who have filed claims? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Yes; but what I wish 
to point out to the gentleman is that even in that case there is 
no authority for the statement that $15,000,000 would be paid 
out, and the Secretary of War has failed to furnish this House 
with the evidence upon which the assertion is based. 

Mr. OLMSTED. He says that fifteen millions of duties and 
imports were collected. - 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. But the gentleman fails 
to remember, and while I do not say that the Secretary of War 
neglected to inform him, at all events he does not seem to be 
informed on this point, namely, that no money will have to be 
paid out that was collected on imports from foreign countries. 
That has been decided by the Supreme Court. Neither will any 
money have to be paid out that was collected on duties between 
the promulgation of the order and the time of the treaty of 


ace. 

Mr. OLMSTED. That is precisely the point on which there is 
a difference of opinion between the gentleman and the Attorney- 
General of the United States as well as the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest to the gentleman that the Su- 
preme Court’s decision expressly settles that in so many words. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHertey] is entirely right. The principles of the 
Supreme Court's decision authorize the statement which I 
make, namely, that the United States did have authority to 
levy duties upon goods coming from foreign countries. 

So much for the question of the amount covered by the 
decision. I do not think that is an important question. If the 
principle for which we contend here to-day is a just one, it 
matters not whether one million is to be paid out or one hundred 
millions, 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a |-gr 


question? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. I wish the gentleman would inform the House 
whether or not in his judgment these importers who paid out 


this tax added that tax or tariff to the price of the article 
which they sold to the consumer? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I have no knowledge upon 
that point, and I think the question is wholly immaterial. I 
know that it is asserted, upon the other side, that there is no 
equity in the cause of these importers because they added the 
amount of the duties to the amount which the consumers 
would otherwise pay for the articles. In other words, that 
they had collected the money in the increased prices. charged 
to the consumers. But let me point this out to the gentleman, 
that they paid this money because they had to, and then, as 
prudent business men, taking into consideration the possibility 
of an adverse decision by the Supreme Court, they collected 
what they could in the market under circumstances of free 
competition. If they had waited until the Supreme Court had 
spoken and the Supreme Court had decided against them, they 
having sold their goods at the low price, would have had no 
opportunity to recoup. 

The only thing that was open to them as business men of 
common prudence was to fix the price high enough to make 
them whole in the event of the Supreme Court's decision being 
against them. And I would like to have some gentleman answer 
me this question: Assuming for the sake of argument that these 
men did collect this extra money from consumers, by what 
right does the United States claim it now? Does the United 
States Government come into equity with clean hands? If the 
money collected by these people is regarded as spoils, by what 
right is the United States entitled to the spoils any more than 
these claimants? 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. I will say in reply to that, by a right much 
greater than these monopolies will have to add this tax and 
make the consumer pay it to them in the sale of the article 
and then come and ram their hands into the Public Treasury and 
take it out again. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. The gentleman’s argu- 
mient, if carried out, is this: That if duties are collected unlaw- 
fully upon my goods to-morrow at the port of New York, Con- 
gress may, by subsequent act, authorize that illegal action and 
compel me to lose the money which was taken from me with- 
out warrant of law. If we follow his logic, then that affects 
every case in which excessive duties have been collected which 
have subsequently been declared by a board of appraisers or by 
the court to have been unlawfully collected and afterwards paid 
back, 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Is not the fact about this: That the 
amount collected was turned into the Philippine treasury and 
has been paid out and used by the Philippine government, and 
that the question now is whether these importers, who have 
already got back, in the increased prices for. which they sold, 
all they paid, shall have in addition these duties, or whether 
the United States shall be saved harmless from loss, even at 
the expense of not giving these people double the amount of 
the duty? [Applause.] 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Oh, I do not wonder that 
the other side applauds that sentiment, but I do not feel it in 
my heart to applaud it. 

Mr. JAMES. That was also on this side. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Let me say that the 
money did not find its way into the Treasury of the United 
States. It was expended upon the government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, but expended under the authority of the United 
States and under its direction, and the United States was 
responsible for that expenditure. But that does not relieve the 
United States of its obligation to pay it back under the decision 
of the Supreme Court that it was collected unlawfully. 

Mr. OLMSTED rose. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Oh, it seems to me I 
must be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Just a single question. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. Not now, if the gentleman 
will pardon me. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. The question in this case 
is a simple one, and that is, whether the order under which these 
duties were collected was a valid order, and whether, if it was 
not a valid order, it can be ratified and legalized by Con- 
ess. Now, every decision which has been cited by the gentle- 
man is not to the point at all, because the only point involved 
in this case is whether Congress has power to ratify an uncon- 
stitutional act of the President of the United States. Now, 
then, an unconstitutional act is a void act, and there never was 
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power in a citizen or a sovereign to ratify an act which was 
void in the beginning. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DawzeLt] in his extremity sought to draw a distinction 

Mr. JAMES rose. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I must decline to yield. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] sought to 
draw a distinction between the power of ratification of a citizen 
and of a sovereign. I assert there is no distinction between the 
power of a citizen and of the sovereign to ratify a preyious act; 
that the whole power of ratification goes to the whole length of 
the previous authority. It is neither more nor less. The citizen 
can ratify that which might have been authorized before; the 
sovereign can ratify that which might have been authorized 
before. The decision which the gentleman mentions—Hamilton 
v. Dillih—was put upon the express ground that the money in 
that case was paid voluntarily and that the plaintiff therefore 
had no standing in court. That is entirely different from this 
case, where the money was paid under duress. Furthermore, 
in Hamilton v. Dillin the court said expressly that the order of 
President Lincoln imposing the charge of 4 cents a pound on 
cotton shipped from insurrection territory toa loyal territory was 
a valid order of the President under his power as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, and all that Congress did af ter- 
wards was not what it is attempting to do in this case—to ratify 
an unconstitutional and void act of the President—but to ratify 
a constitutional and valid act of President Lincoln in that case. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman said this money was paid 
under duress. Is there any basis for that statement? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. It was paid under duress, 
because—— 

Mr. DALZELL. Did anybody ever object to the payment? Is 
there an jota of proof that any man ever paid a dollar under 
protest? It was paid in the ordinary course of business, just 
as he paid customs duties before and as he paid customs duties 
since. It was a voluntary payment. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. I assert that the gen- 
tleman is wrong in his conclusion, for whenever the United 
States Government at any port in the Philippine Islands laid 
its hand upon property which was entitled to free entry under 
the existing law and compelled the importer to pay before he 
could remoye that property and put it in the channels of com- 
merce, that was a payment under duress, and not a voluntary 
payment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Now, then, 
there is a power to ratify a voidable act, but there is no power 
to ratify a void act. To use 4 homely illustration, a physician 
may be called in to cure a sick man, but a physician can not 
bring back to life a dead man. So the Congress may exercise 
the power òf ratification where Congress in the first place could 
confer power to do the act in question, but Congress can not 
subsequently ratify that which it had no authority in the first 
instance to authorize anyone to do, and Congress in this case, 
although it might have framed a tariff for the collection of 
those duties, did not attempt to so frame a tariff. It sought 
to ratify an order of the President under which duties were 
collected, and the President had no power to frame a tariff, be- 
cause his only power was the war power, and the Supreme 
Court has held that a state of war did not exist which justi- 
fied the exercise of the war power. 

I do not believe that this House can be misled by specious and 
sophistical arguments away from this point, viz, that the 
Supreme Court has twice decided this question and twice con- 
firmed the title of these claimants to money which the United 
States unlawfully exacted. The question is whether you shall 
nullify the decision of the Supreme Court, repudiate the just 
obligation of the United States to restore to these citizens their 
property which was taken from them without due process of 
law and without just compensation. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. JAMES. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, if he will yield. Has it not always been Democratic doc- 
trine that the consumer pays the tax, and, if that doctrine be 
true, how can you assert upon this floor that the importer, who 
has already collected that tax from the consumer, is entitled 
again to get it back from the Public Treasury? And is it not 
true that the consumer, if anyone, is the one entitled to this 
money back, and not the importer? [Applause.] 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. The gentleman has 
stated what is undoubtedly true and what is Democratic doc- 
trine, that the consumer has paid the tax. We are not deny- 
ing that if these gentlemen pitched their scale of prices high 
enough to include the tax that the consumer in this case paid 
it. But I want to remind the gentleman of this fact, that it 
lias always been Democratic doctrine also to respect the de- 
cinlons of the courts and to maintain those guaranties for the 


safety of property which are the bulwarks of our civilization. 


LApplause.] i 

And in this case the money which has been collected has 
been collected without due process of law, and all that is sought 
here is to defeat the operation of that salutary principle in 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
Now, if the gentleman, in his desire to confer some pretended 
favor upon these consumers, will defeat the law, let him do so. 
The action of Congress will not put back into the pocket of any 
consumer in this case, who has paid an excessive price, one 
penny which has been exacted from him. But the action of 
Congress may keep in the pockets of the United States Gov- 
ernment the money which the highest court of this land has 
twice said was taken unlawfully and which under that decision 
the claimants are entitled to recover. 

Mr. JAMES. Have you ever heard of the Democratic party 
advocating the decision of any court that held that a monopoly 
which once had placed the price it paid the Government upon 
the article and had gotten it back from the people, by adding 
the tariff to price of the article to the consumer, might go, by 
reason of the action of the court, and get money again which 
had already been paid into their pockets by the people? If 
that is Democracy, my friend, Massachusetts Democracy does 
not square with Kentucky Democracy. [Applause.] 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. If Kentucky Democracy 
will sanction the taking of the property of the citizen without 
due process of law, I thank God I stand for Massachusetts 
Democracy and not Kentucky Democracy. [Applause.] Now, 
then, let me say in further answer to the gentleman’s argu- 
ment, suppose that taxes were unlawfully assessed upon prop- 
erty, and because of that assessment, under an unconstitutional 
‘law, the owner of the property advanced the rent to his tenants 
and collected that rent, and two years later the owner of that 
property, in bringing a suit, had his right confirmed to recover 
the taxes which were unlawfully collected. 

Having got the taxes back under the mandate of the highest 
court, would the gentleman from Kentucky then say that it 
would be the duty of that landlord to hunt around for the 
tenants who had paid this excess and restore it to them? Is 
there any virtue in the assertion of a right any longer in the 
United States? These importers as business men acted as or- 
dinarily prudent business men would. They fixed their prices 
perhaps high enough to cover the cost and the taxes which had 
been collected from them. And they had a right to take into 
consideration the fact that the Supreme Court might decide 
against them. Now it so happens that the Supreme Court has 
decided in their favor. Will the gentleman tell me that, haying 
asserted a constitutional right in the courts of his country, 
after that constitutional right had been vindicated by the high- 
est tribunal of the land, the Congress should then come in and 
deprive the litigant of the legitimate fruits of his victory? 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman will permit me, I would like 
to suggest to him this: That the situation as it is here pre- 
sented was not presented to the Supreme Court. Suppose this 
state of case had been presented to the Supreme Court: That 
the Standard Oil Company had gone to the Supreme Court and 
said, We paid a tariff tax in the Philippine Islands, we added 
the price of that tax to our oil. We went into the humble 
cabins of those islands and made the users of the oil pay us that 
tariff tax back by adding it to the price of the oil. Now, we 
want the Supreme Court to hold that we can go and put our 
hands into the Public Treasury and get that money back again.” 
Would any court hold that to be good doctrine? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SULLIVAN] has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I have just one anxiety 
about this matter, and that is that the House shall thoroughly 
understand the question before us. There is no question before 
us except that of a threatened tremendous raid on the Federal 
Treasury; and in my judgment the House will be false in its 
duty to the taxpayers if it does not put this legislation between 
these marauders and the public Treasury. 

Now, how does this question arise? It is useless to go into 
a legal discussion. How does this question arise? In this way: 
During the war with Spain, in 1898, after we became possessed 
of the Philippine Islands, Mr. McKinley, as President, issued 
an order the effect of which was to continue business there; to 
allow to remain in force the customs duties that had been sol- 
lected up to that time under Spanish law. His action was in 
the interest of law and order. Subsequently, after the treaty of 
peace was signed, instead of Congress taking hold of the mat- 
ter, the President’s order was continued. It turned out, as mat- 
ter of law, that the President had no authority to make that 
order. But Congress undertook to ratify the order to legalize 
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the collection of all these customs duties that had been paid 
into the Philippine treasury. : 

Mr. TAWNEY. As they had authority to do. 

Mr. DALZELL. The Supreme Court of the United States 
said that the act of Congress was not broad enough to legalize 
all the customs duties that had been collected. It did not say 
that Congress could not legalize their collection. On the con- 
trary, the court’s decision was, impliedly at least, to the 
effect that it was in the power of Congress to ratify the Presi- 
dent’s action, but that Congress had not gone far enough. The 
proposition now is to ratify, and to do it to-day. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. The gentleman misstates 
the decision of the Supreme Court. k 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman does not misstate it. 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. The question was, Had 
Congress the power to ratify? 

Mr. DALZELL. The Supreme Court of the United States 
listened to an argument on the question of whether Congress 
had ratified the assessment and collection of the sums collected 
as customs duties. Would not the Supreme Court have been a 
set of imbiciles if they had listened to a discussion on that sub- 
ject if they intended to hold that Congress did not have the 
right to ratify? [Applause.] 

Why, Mr. Chairman, there is no question of constitutional 
right or national honor involved in this discussion. No law that 
we can pass, that Co can pass, can affect for a single 
moment the right of any individual citizen, or the right of any 
citizen of any country on the face of the globe. There is no 
question of constitutional right. The only question of honor 
involved is the question of honor in which we are interested— 
our honor in protecting the Treasury of the United States, 
[Loud applause.] . 

What are the equities of these people—these claimants? 
They have no equities. All they have is iniquity. Why, they 
paid these customs duties without protest. They paid them in 
the ordinary course of business. They assumed that they were 
paying them according to law. They believed they were paying 
them in accordance with law. They enjoyed the fruits of 
these customs duties. These customs duties were spent in 
protecting the lives and the property of the men who paid 
them. No dollar of them ever went into the Federal Treasury. 
They went into the treasury of the Philippine Islands; and 
every man that paid a duty collected that duty off the con- 
sumer to whom he sold his goods. [Applause.] He has been 
repaid now. Oh, the gentleman from Massachusetts smiles. 
I suppose he assumes that “the gentleman from Pennsylvania” 
is inconsistent in announcing that doctrine. On the contrary, 
it is Republican doctrine, that in the case of noncompeting ar- 
ticles the consumer always pays the tax. [Loud applause on 
the Republican side.] And these were noncompeting articles. 
My friends, be not deceived. The question, and the only ques- 
tion you are called on to answer in this legislation, is: Will 
you protect the Treasury against this band of marauders? 
[Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

[Cries of “ Vote! “] 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I would not detain this eager 
committee—eager to vote on this question—but the matter in- 
volved is one of grave importance, not only as to the pending 
claims against the United States, but it is one that ought to 
be settled, and forever, and so that it may be permanent, as 
affecting similar claims likely to arise in the future. 

Similar claims arose after the Mexican war. Like claims 
arose in San Francisco, and were decided by our Supreme Court 
years ago on the principle that we had a right to ratify the acts 
of the officers who continued to collect import duties after the 
war, as we had been doing pending the Mexican war. Now, it 
is not a question here of usurpation of power by the President, as 
was stated in the opening remarks of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi when he said that after the ratification of the treaty on 
April 11, 1899, the President of the United States usurped the 
power to insist upon collecting duties when he no longer had 
such power. ‘That was not the case. Our officers who were 
collecting duties in the Philippine Islands commenced doing 
that under a Presidential order in August, 1898, and this con- 
tinued under an order of the President up to April 11, 1899, 
and then still continued until the time came when Congress 
passed a law and put in operation the machinery necessary to 
collect duties in the Philippine Islands as provided in a law of 
Congress applicable to these islands. It is not justified by any- 
thing that took place to make the statement that the President 
of the United States assumed to do these things in violation 
of law. As was said by both gentlemen from Pennsylvania, it 
was understood that the duties were being lawfully collected. 
They were collected under the forms of law, and they were 
paid by people, importers who volunteered to go there and do 


business, pay the import duties, and sell their goods. They 
volunteered to pay, and there was no confiscation of property, 
as stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. SULLIVAN]. 
They were not obliged to pay their money that went into the 
treasury of the Philippine Islands. The payments were yolun- 
tary; the importers knew when they took in their goods that 
they would be required to pay duties. 

Now, it was said by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SULLIVAN] that this obligation does not rest on the United 
States as against foreigners who traded there. As I under- 
stood the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], he said it 
was decided in the Barnes case that the foreign importers had - 
no rights against the Government. An examination of that de- 
cision will show that there is no distinction as to rights and 
liabilities among the importers who paid duties; and the Secre- 
tary of War is right in saying, as he does in a communication 
before me, that the claims presented by people trading from 
the United States and by these foreigners stand on an equal 
footing, and without this provision becomes a law this country 
will be liable to pay about $15,000,000 out of its Treasury, 
although no dollar of it went into it. 

Now, I think sufficient has been said upon the legal question 
involved, and I know the committee is ready to vote, and I will 
give way. The right to, by law, ratify the collection of these 
duties is completely settled by numerous Supreme Court de- 
cisions, and especially in what is here called the “ Barnes case,” 
found in 197 United States, 429. There was no division among 
the justices of the Supreme Court in that case on the question 
= 5 right of Congress to ratify the illegal collection of import 

utles. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, the question before the 
committee is really, I think, a very simple one. First, is there 
any authority for this legislation—whether it would be valid or 
invalid? Without taking time to go into the law questions in- 
volved, I think it may fairly be inferred and reasonably under- 
stood from the decisions of the Supreme Court in the cases 
under consideration with reference to this matter that it is 
within the constitutional power of Congress to make valid acts 
performed by the Government, through agents of the Govern- 
ment and for the Government, which of themselves without 
that ratification or Congressional sanction are invalid. If that 
is not true, the adoption of this provision would work nobody 
any harm. So the real question is as to the merits. 

There were collected of a number of persons import and ex- 
port duties in the Philippines, the proceeds being devoted to and 
used by the Philippine government. Of course it goes without 
saying that every one of those persons who paid a duty added the 
duty to the price or value of the article which he sold, and so 
got his tax money back. Then, as an actual matter of fact, 
not a single one of those persons is out a solitary cent on ac- 
count of these exactions. 

Not a single cent of the money collected went into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and yet if this legislation be defeated 
there may be taken out of the Treasury of the United States— 
that is, out of the pockets of the American people—millions of 
dollars—anywhere from three million to fifteen million dollars. It 
comes really to be a question of right and wrong, or a balancing 
of equities, if you may assume that there are equities on both 
sides, between the claimants, on bare technicalities, and the 
real, substantial rights of the people of these United States. 
The actual question before us is, Shall we keep the people’s 
money in the Treasury, or shall we pay it out as an absolute 
gratuity to those who get it, who have already been reimbursed 
in ee increased prices for their wares for every cent they paid 
out? 

Mr. SULLIVAN of Massachusetts. On that point the for- 
mer Speaker of this House, John G. Carlisle, has stated, in 
reference to this argument of inequity, that the charge that they 
had added the duty to the prices of their goods is unsupported 
by a shred of testimony. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Very well, Mr. Chairman; it is sup- 
ported by the great body of common sense and common experi- 
ence. Then, in addition to the equities, upon the one side of 
this question is the opinion of the Secretary of War, a profound 
lawyer, concerned in this matter only on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and the people who are interested in guarding the Public 
Treasury—only on behalf of the Government and the people 
who are interested in the Government—and upon the other side 
is the opinion of a great lawyer, John G. Carlisle, and his 
associates, who, perhaps, also are great lawyers, in the interest 
of their clients and themselves. [Applause.] 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Missouri yield? i 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
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Missouri if it is not necessarily the fact that every one of these 
claimants when he shipped his goods to the Philippine Islands 
must have known of the existence of the duty and voluntarily 
sent his goods to the Philippine Islands instead of selling them 
elsewhere, knowing that the result of the transaction was that 
he would have to pay the duty and not be reimbursed? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Of course, Mr. Chairman; and it was 
but the continuance as to this matter of existing conditions, and 
there was not a particle of surprise upon anybody, and if there 
had not been by some sort of authority, well founded or 
founded in error, if you please, some such imposition of duties 
and some such collections for the gathering in of revenue, the 
Government might not have been carried on, and these claim- 
ants might as well have had no goods to sell, because there 
would have been nobody to buy them, and nobody to protect 
them until they could be sold. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question arises on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. SULLIVAN] to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lirraver]. Without objection, the Clerk will read the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York and then the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DALZELL. And I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will be voted down. 

There was no objection; and the Clerk again read the two 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is first on the amendment 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The question was taken; and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now arises on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lrrraver]. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That for the purpose of contributing toward the expenses of 
the national encampment of the United Sp h War Veterans, to be 
held in the city of Washington, D. C., in October, 1906, to be paid 
out on the order of the Secretary of the Treasury to the committee 
of the national pms paan of the United Spanish War Veterans of 
the District of Columbia, there is hereby appropriated, out of ay 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, to that I reserve a point 
of order. 
s Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that this is a 

small sum compared to what has hitherto been appropriated for 
the purpose of paying a part or all of the expenses of national 
Grand Army of the Republic encampments held in the city of 
Washington. About $90,000 was appropriated in one form or 
another for the first Grand Army encampment, and at the last 
one there was an appropriation of about $25,000. The United 
Spanish War Veterans’ national encampment is to be held here 
this year. It was believed by the committee of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, as some of its members tell me, that 
there would ordinarily be no difficulty in raising enough money 
for their purpose, but when the earthquake came and solicita- 
tions were made in the city of Washington for the sufferers 
in San Francisco, it was found that they were unable to col- 
lect any considerable amount for the coming encampment. The 
total amount of expenses that they have incurred is about 
$10,000. This proposition of mine is to pay only one-half of 
the expenses. It is a very small sum, as it is expected that the 
Spanish war veterans from every State in this Union will as- 
semble here in October. I hope the gentleman from New York 
will withdraw the point of order, as the sum is a very small 
one compared with like appropriations in the past. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. These national encampments are a great 
financial benefit to the city where they are held. It is customary 
for the citizens to raise the money to defray certain expenses. 
Members seem to hesitate to make a point of order against such 
a provision as this for fear of political retaliation. 

Mr. KEIFER. Oh, there is no politics in it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not believe that the vigorous young 
men members of the Spanish War Veterans are in favor of 
applying to Congress for any part of the expenses for that pur- 
pose, and I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. KEIFER. This motion of mine is made on the authority 
and at the request of the committee in this city that has this 
matter in charge, and I hope the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FrrzcreraLp] will withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to, 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crumpacker, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the general deficiency 
bill and had made sundry amendments thereto and instructed 
him to report the same back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the vote will be taken on the amendments in 
gross. ~ 

Mr. WALDO. Mr. Speaker, I want to demand a separate 
me on the Cherokee Indian appropriation matter, on page 65, 

ne 15. 

The SPEAKER. That provision seems to be a part of the 


It is a separate provision of the bill, and I 
want to take a separate yote on the amendment to the Dill. 

The SPEAKER. But that seems to be a part of the bill. 
The committee reported back the bill with seyeral amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WALDO. But there was a motion made to strike ont 
that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. But the motion did not prevail. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to its final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the bill and amendments to its final passage. 

The question was taken; and the previous question was or- 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate, vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the vote will be taken in gross. [After a pause.] 
The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The question was taken; and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be consid- 
ered as engrossed and read a third time, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a 
motion to recommit the bill with instructions, 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill, 
and on that I demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is first on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. Although the gentleman was a little 
late, still it was equivalent to an objection; so that as the Chair 
put it, that without objection the bill would be considered as 
engrossed and read a third time and passed, the gentleman 
coming as he did a little late no doubt intended to object, and 
therefore the Chair will treat it as an objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The only thing to which I objected was 
the last portion of it. There was no objection to the first two 


‘provisions, and then I asked to be recognized before the last 


motion is agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. It was submitted in its entirety, and an ob- 
jection voids the whole request. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 
ae SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 

Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit, and on 
that motion I demand the previous question. 4 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit with 
instructions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Lrr- 
TAUER, moves to recommit, and the Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. FITZGERALD, in fairness to him, 
that while the gentleman did apply for recognition prior to the 
third reading, and has again applied at this time to move to re- 
commit, yet under the usual parliamentary procedure the 
friends of the bill are entitled to recognition over those who 
would attack it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will indulge 
me, I do not dispute that that is the practice, but since the gen- 
tieman from New York [Mr. Lirravesr] did not ask to be recog- 
nized until the suggestion was made to him, and I had made my 
request previous to that suggestion, I submit in fairness I should 
be recognized at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
that was in the shape of a notice to the Chair that the gentle- 
man desired to be recognized; but after that, the Chair still 
keeping notice and quite well understanding that the gentleman 
did desire to be recognized, a motion was put and carried for a 
third reading of an engrossed bill. The bill was read a third 
time, and then for the first time the motion to recommit was in 
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order and the gentleman did not obtain any rights until he had 
been recognized. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the Speaker turned his head away. 
[Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. Therefore the Chair, pursuing the usual 
parliamentary usage, recognized the gentleman’s colleague on 
the committee to move to recommit the bill, upon which motion 
he demands the previous question. The question is on ordering 
the previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FITZGERALD) there were—ayes 140, noes 56. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The question was taken; and the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

FR SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 

The question was taken; and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lirravrr, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles; when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

II. R. 8215. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira 
Palmer ; 

H. R. 7254. An act granting an increase of pension to Isum 
Gwin 

H. R. 10808. An act granting an increase of pension to Mi- 
chael Kearns; 

H. R. 18750. An act making appropriations for the naval sery- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other pur- 


. 7546. An act granting a pension to Edna Buchanan; 


II. R. 7635. An act granting a pension to Delia Gibbs; 

II. R. 8660. An act granting a pension to William Mabery; 

II. R. 15945. An act granting a pension to Cynthia A. Comp- 
ton; > 

H. R. 19670. An act granting a pension to Maria Rogers; 

H. R. 15856. An act granting a pension to Gordon A. Thurber; 

H. R. 17809. An act granting a pension-to William Barrett; 

H. R. 18235. An act granting a pension to Ida M. Warner; 

H. R. 18324. An act granting a pension to Charles H. Lunger; 

II. R. 14798. An act granting a pension to Lucinda Brady; 

II. R. 18732. An act granting a pension to James J. Christie; 

H. R. 19120. An act granting a pension to Eliza E. Whitley ; 

II. R. 18725. An act granting a pension to Nancy V. J. Ferrell; 

H. R. 18587. An act granting a pension to Catherine Bausman ; 

H. R. 12531. An act granting a pension to Charles Collins; 

H. R. 17102. An act granting a pension to Katherine Studdert; 

H. R. 18967. An act granting a pension to Sophie M. Staab; 

II. R. 1238. An act granting a pension to Susan R. Stalcup; 

II. R. 2212. An act granting a pension to John B. Johnson; 

H. R. 6336. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Ames; 

H. R. 6893. An act granting a pension to Augusta C. Reich- 
burg: 

H. R. 10998. An act granting. a pension to Helen G. Powell; 

H. R. 12013. An act granting a pension to Emma Fox; 


II. R. 8140. An act granting a pension to Lucy A. Thomas; 

II. R. 1420. An act granting a pension to John Nay; 

H. R. 11030. An act to authorize the counties of Yazoo and 
Holmes to construct a bridge across Yazoo River, Mississippi; 

II. R. 17186. An act granting to the Territory of Oklahoma, for 
the use and benefit of the University Preparatory School of the 
Territory of Oklahoma, section 33, in township No. 26, north of 
range No. 1 west of the Indian meridian, in Kay County, Okla.; 

II. R. 20097. An act to authorize the board of supervisors of 
Coahoma County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Coldwater 
River; 

II. R. 7763. An act granting a pension to James S. King; 

H. R. 11780. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Stair; 

II. R. 19522. An act establishing regular terms of the United 
States circuit and district courts of the northern district of Cali- 
fornia at Eureka, Cal. 

H. R. 18900. An act correcting the military record of E. J. 
Kolb, alias E. J. Kulb; 

II. R. 7226. An act for the relief of Patrick Conlin; 

II. R. 19519. An act to extend the privilege of the seventh sec- 
tion of the act approved June 10, 1880, to the subport of Su- 
perior, Wis. ; 

H. R. 1572. An act for the relief of Thomas W. Higgins; s 


H. R. 15140. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
naval record of John McCauley, alias John H. Hayes; 

a II. R. 130. An act authorizing the extension of Kalorama road 

W.; 

II. R. 14975. An act amending chapter 863, volume 31, of the 
Statutes at Large; 

II. R. 17600. An act to grant authority to change the names of 
certain sailing vessels; 

H. R. 18666. An act to provide for the reassessment of bene- 
fits in the matter of the extension and widening of Sherman ave- 
nue, in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 15071. An act to provide means for the sale of internal- 
revenue stamps in the island of Porto Rico; 

H. R. 17452. An act to provide for payment of damages on 
account of changes in grade due to the elimination of grade 
crossings on the line of the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad Company ; 

II. R. 14511. An act amendatory of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for payment of damages on account of changes of grade 
due to the construction of the Union Station, District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved April 22, 1904; 

II. R. 18596. An act to enable the Secretary of War to permit 
the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the White 
River, Arkansas, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 675. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Morrissey ; 

II. R. 19100. An act granting an increase of pension to Asa G. 
Brooks ; 

H. R. 16575. An act granting an increase of pension to Taylor 
Bates, alias Baits; 

II. R. 19662. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Kircher; 

H. R. 18713. An act to validate certain certificates of natural- 
ization ; 

II. R. 1148. An act granting an increase of pension to Marion 
F. Halbert; 

II. R. 18024. An act for the control and regulation of the 
waters of Niagara River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 2014. An act granting an increase of pension to Enoch 
McCabe ; 

II. R. 18482. An act granting an ‘increase of pension to David 
Dirck ; 

II. R. 16384. An act regulating the speed of automob!!les in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 17133. An act to amend section 558 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia ; 

II. R. 20266. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the condemnation of lands or easements needed in connec- 
tion with works of river and harbor improvement at the ex- 
pense of persons, companies, or corporations,” approved May 16, 
1906; 

H. R. 7083. An act to repeal section 5, chapter 1482, 
March 3. 1905; 

II. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of a certain portion of the Mississippi River; and 

II. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of the harbor at South Haven, Mich. 

PERSONAL REQUEST. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Hose was granted leave of ab- 

sence indefinitely on account of sickness. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Curtis was granted leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of Cruzen’s Christian Chronology, H. R. 
11724, Fifty-seventh Congress, no adverse report having been 
made thereon. 


act of 


WAKELAND HERESFORD. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 4599) to 
remove the charge of desertion from the military record of 
Wakeland Heresford, with a Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the amendment be 
concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SETH DAVIS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
12892) granting an honorable discharge to Seth Davis, with a 
Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the amendment be 
concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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RECESS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until S o'clock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, if it is in order, about which 
I have some doubt, which I will leave to the Speaker, I move, 
as a substitute, that the House take a recess until 8 o'clock, and 
that from 8 o’clock until the hour of 11 the House shall debate 
the question of the general administrative bill, and that the time 
be equally divided between the two parties. 

Mr. PAYNE. I make the point of order against the amend- 
taent, Mr. Speaker. I will state, however, that the object is for 
debate upon this bill. 

The SPEAKER. It occurs to the Chair the amendment is not 
in order, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
New York were to retire from the Chamber a minute, I think 
I could get unanimous consent, but I am a little afraid that 
with him here I could not. 

Mr. PAYNE. Iam a little afraid the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, 
is overconfident about unanimous consent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I will ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then I will object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought so. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I call for a division, so that if 
this motion is voted down we can then get the other one just in 
the interest of fair play. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 135, noes 62. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask whether in the gentleman’s 
motion he has fixed any time at which the House should ad- 
journ? 

Mr. PAYNE. There was no time fixed in the motion. 


PURE-FOOD BILL. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before the Speaker announces the 
result may I present a conference report for printing on the bill 
(S. 88) for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that a conference re- 
port can interrupt, under the precedents, a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. It is for printing in the Recorp only. 

The SPEAKER. Well, without objection, it will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes have it; and the House is in re- 
cess until 8 o'clock, 


AFTER RECESS. * 
The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
Mr. GrosvENor, Speaker pro tempore. 
COLLECTION OF THE REVENUE. 


Mr, PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 19750) to 
amend the act to simplify the collection of the revenue. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 19750. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly the House re- 
solved itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, Mr. Capron in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VENOR] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MINOR]. 

Mr. MINOR. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that this 
first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress is approaching the 
hour of adjournment without having had an opportunity to 
fairly discuss, consider, and, as I believe it would have done, 
pass the bill commonly known and designated as the “ merchant- 
marine shipping Dill.” 

In my judgment no more important or far-reaching question 
confronts the American people at this time than that of rehabili- 
tating our merchant marine engaged in the foreign or over-sea 
trade. Each year we witness the passing away of the American 
ship. Hach year witnesses the rapid disappearance of the 


Gros- 


American flag floating from the masthead of the American ship, 
built in American yards by American workmen, ladened with 
American products that seek the markets of foreign lands. 
Three thousand millions of dollars measures the value of the 
exports and imports of this magnificent and blessed country of | 
ours. The balance of trade under this Republican Administra- 
tion has surpassed all limits ever conceived by man. We pro- | 
duce more than any people in the world, and carry less across 
the sea to foreign lands than any nation in the world that 
pretends to anything above a fifth-class power, either in peace | 


or war. We pay to foreign shipowners each day of every year 
not less than $500,000 in gold, or its equivalent, for the trans- 
portation of people and products to and from our shor Out of ' 


the more than forty millions of tons of freight brought in and 
taken out of our ports only about 10 per cent in freightage is paid | 
to American bottoms. Ninety per cent is carried by foreign ships 
whose owners have no interest in our people or our Govern- 
ment beyond the collection of the freight on the products ex- 
ported and imported. From a commercial standpoint we are 
helpless when it comes to the regulation of freight rates, be- 
cause the 90 per cent will surely control the 10 per cent. From 
a military point of view we are in a still more deplorable con- 
dition. We may, and we are, building up a navy that is the 
pride of the nation. Our battle ships and armored cruisers are 
the peers of any that float on the bosom of the oceans and seas 
of the earth. The officers and men of our Navy have no su- 
periors—and we may be pardoned for believing they have no 
equals, man for man—but we haven't enough of them to man 
our fleets, and never can have till we have more American ships 
for American commerce, for it is there we must look for help in 
time of war. 

Our Navy is now costing us more than one hundred millions 
of dollars each year, and very soon, if we continue our present 
naval policy, we will be compelled to take from the Treasury of 
the United States fifty millions additional; but be it one hun- 
dred or two hundred millions each year for naval ships and their 
maintenance in time of peace, what will be their value in time of 
war unless we have men to man them? And unless we have a 
merchant marine where are we to look for seamen to man our 
Navy in time of need? The man behind the gun sank the Span- 
ish fleets, and the man that sights and fires the guns will win 
the battles of the future; but you can not take him out of the 
cornfield and off the plains to-day and expect him to win the 
nation’s battles to-morrow. The Blue Jackets, that should be 
and are the pride of our people because they in the last analysis 
win our victories, must have sea training—sea legs, if you 
please—and these qualifications do not come from running a 
cultivator in a cornfield or riding,a cow pony on the plains of 
the boundless West, but they do come from sea service on our 
merchant marine. 

Every patriotic American citizen may be proud of our achieve 
ment. Our people are progressive, enterprising, and filled with 
a genius unsurpassed by any people inhabiting the globe. We 
have outstripped all the nations of the earth by our productive 
power. We produce more and consume more than any people in 
the world; but this is only one side of the picture. We look 
upon this with pride and satisfaction. What of the other side? 
We see ourselyes wholly at the mercy of the grasping nations 
of the earth, carrying to foreign lands our products at rates 
fixed by themselves, having no interest in our welfare beyond 
our ability to pay the freightage they have decreed that our 
products shall pay. [Great applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, my time is limited, therefore I can not discuss 
this question as I had hoped to on the floor of the House, but 
F shall ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, and in doing this I shall treat the question from the 
standpoint of the agricultural interests of the Middle West. 

Mr. Chairman, “ What is Nebraska going to get out of this 
legislation?“ good-humoredly asked a western Representative at 
a recent hearing on the shipping bill of the Merchant Marine 
Commission before the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the National House. 

This is an entirely pertinent and valid question. What is the 
great West going to get out of this measure if enacted into law? 
What are the farmers of the country to receive in the way of 
benefit from an expenditure beginning at one or two millions 
and rising gradually at ten years to perhaps five or six million 
dollars a year? 

It is a question which must be met by some straightforward, 
satisfying answer. What advantage will come to the farmers, 
especially to the farmers of the Mississippi Valley, of the grain 
and cotton States, from national aid for the upbuilding of the 
American merchant marine in foreign commerce? 

The reply is that 55 per cent in value and far more than that 
in bulk of our entire export commerce during the fiscal year 
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1905 consisted of various products of agriculture. This means 
that the average American farmer, especially the western 
farmer, has more at stake in the prosperity of our seu-borne 
commerce than the producers of any other trade in the United 
States, and to the prosperity of this commerce adequate trans- 
portation facilities and fair freight rates are indispensable, 


WHAT M’KINLEY AND ROOSEVELT SAID. 


“Next in advantage to haying the thing to sell,” declared 
President William McKinley in that last memorable speech of 
September 5, 1901, at Buffalo, “is to have the convenience to 
earry it to the buyer.” And with the farms of the country 
especially in mind, William McKinley added: ' 


We must encourage our merchant marine. We must have more shi 
They must be under the American flag, built and manned and dwusd by 
Americans. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, taking these thoughts, as it 
were, from the lips of his great predecessor, declared a few 
months later, in his first message to Congress, December 3, 1901: 

The condition of the American merchant marine is such as to call 
for immediate remedial acfion by the Congress. It is discreditable to 
us as a nation that our merchant marine should be utterly insignificant 
in comparison to that of other nations which we overtop in other forms 
of business. We should not longer submit to conditions under which 
only a trifling ction of our great commerce is carried in our own 
ships. To rem this state of things would not merely serve to build 
up our shipping interests, but it would also result in benefit to all who 
are interested in the 122 establishment of a wider market for 
American products and would provide an auxiliary force for the Navy. 


WHAT THE SHIPPING BILL DOES. 


This shipping bill of the Merchant Marine Commission, pre- 
pared by a special commission which President Roosevelt rec- 
ommended, embodies an honest effort to fulfill this patriotic 
counsel of two great and wise Executives. It is a bill, not for 
fast and luxurious passenger ships carrying pleasure tourists 
to Europe—not one dollar is provided for a new line of this 
description—but for capacious, moderate-speed mail and cargo 
liners to South America, Africa, the Orient, and other distant 
markets, and for the useful, hard-working “ delivery-wagon ” 
type of ships, called “tramps,” particularly adapted for the ex- 
port of such things as lumber, grain, flour, cotton, cattle, and 
provisions. : 

No bill of just this kind, with all the emphasis laid on cargo- 
carrying ships, has ever been before the American Congress. 
It is a radical departure, and a departure deliberately chosen 
by the Commission which framed the bill. It determined at the 
outset that no effort should be made to rival European govern- 
ments in the gorgeous floating palaces of the rich, but that every 
dollar of the proposed subventions should be directed to provid- 
ing improved shipping facilities, a more regular service, and 
more equitable rates for the products of American farms and 
factories that every year seek an ever-widening outlet in the 
neutral markets over seas. 

Europe is a great shipowning continent. It is also a great 
manufacturing continent. It requires immense quantities of 
our food stuffs and crude materials, and, having the ships, it sends 
them to our ports for this needful merchandise. Therefore 
there are already better shipping facilities in the Buropean 
trade than any other, and though it is a perilous and costly 
expedient for the United States to rely even in this European 
trade entirely on the marine delivery wagons of European na- 
tions, yet the need of more American ships does not begin to 
be so urgent as it is and long has been in our half-developed 
commerce with the other continents. 


FOLLOWING ALLISON’S COUNSEL. 

Therefore the Merchant Marine Commission, in framing tbe 
present shipping bill, followed the wise suggestions of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Iowa. In an address October 
8, 1903, at Clinton, Mrs ALLISON, speaking of this very question 
of our commercial expansion, had said: 

Our efforts should be turned to these countries Wing near us as well 
as to South America and Asia. The latter field is likely to be of 
inestimable value in the near future, stimulated as it has been b sne 


where three-fifths 


resence of our flag in those distant 
— S e future with the products 


population of the globe is to be supplied in 
of the more civilized nations. 


ALL NEW COMMERCIAL LINES. 

Every one of the important new mail lines proposed in this 
bill runs to the ports of either Asia, South Africa, or South 
America. This fact is of very great significance to the farmers 
of the United States. For, as has been said, our steamship serv- 
ice to Europe, though now monopolized almost entirely by for- 
eign flags, is relatively the most satisfactory, or, it would be 


more precise to say, the least unsatisfactory service in existence. 
Not one American steamship runs regularly to any port of South 
America south of Venezuela and the Isthmus of Panama. Not 
one American steamship runs to Africa. There are a few 
American steamships, but no such complete and regular service 
as this bill contemplates, running across the Pacific te Japan, 
China, and the Philippines. 

The foreign steamships which go out in haphazard fashion 
from New York and other American ports to South America are, 
as a rule, poor, uneconomical, unreliable craft, of the second or 
third class, operated by foreign houses which keep their best 
ships at home and give their chief attention to their main lines 
from their home ports to South America. Not content with 
their absolute monopoly of our South American commerce, these 
foreign. concerns running to Brazil, Argentina, and elsewhere 
maintain a “combine”. or trust for their further enrichment 
Feon the pockets of American manufacturers, farmers, and mer- 

ants. 

As President Roosevelt said in December, 1905, in his annual 
message to Congress: 

It can not but be a source of regret and uneasiness to us that the 


lines of communication with our sister republics of South America 
should be chiefly under foreign control. 


FOREIGN STEAMSHIP MONOPOLISTS. 


These foreign steamship combinations which throttle our 
South American trade and prevent any increase in our sales of 
flour and provisions to those tropical countries raising no such 
foodstuffs of their own, have been fully described in the official 
reports of our ministers and consuls to their Government. The 
methods of these foreign “ combines” are the familiar methods 
of monopoly everywhere—and American farmers are their espe- 
cial victims. 

Brazil is the greatest country of South America. It has an 
area north and south of the equator equal to the whole area 
of the United States. Of course, no wheat can be grown in 
that tropical climate, and very little of the cereals that require 
temperate conditions. The same thing is true of live stock of 
many kinds. Brazil, therefore, is compelled to import. huge 
quantities of flour, lard, bacon, and other agricultural products, 
and in the years when there were American ships on the ocean 
it used to import these products chiefly from the United States. 

Now, however, that our unprotected shipping has been almost 
driven from the seas, our farmers have been losing the Brazilian 
market. In 1895 Brazil imported from this country goods to the 
yalue of $15,135,000. But in 1905 Brazil imported from this 
country goods to the value of only $10,985,000. This decrease 
in our export trade to Brazil—due directly to the lack of Amer- 
ican ships and to the unjust discriminations of foreign ship- 
owners—occurred chiefiy in the products of agriculture, and the 
loss fell almost altogether on the farmers of the Northwest 
and the Mississippi Valley—on the very men who are assured 
by European steamship agents that the farmers of this country 
are not interested in the upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine. 

CUTTING OFF THE BRAZIL FLOUR TRADE. . 


Thus our farmers sold $2,683,000 worth of wheat flour to Brazil 
in 1895, and only $1,225,000 worth in 1905. The Brazilian peo- 
ple need as much flour as they ever did. They consume as much 
and they pay as much money for it. But they are buying most 
of their flour now from Argentina and Austria-Hungary and 
other countries than the United States; and the chief reason 
why they are buying it from these other countries is that these 
countries haye ships of their own to deliver their goods, while 
American farmers are dependent for their transportation facil- 
ities and freight rates upon the tender mercies of European 
steamship trusts and combinations. 

Austria-Hungary subsidizes ships. It subsidizes a line of its 
own to South America. Having the advantage of this subsidy, - 
the Austrian steamers can carry goods at a low rate, and they 
give the goods of their own country the preference. ‘The result 
is that, though flour in Austria-Hungary costs more per barrel 
than flour in the United States, yet because of the lower freight 
rates the Austrian flour can be laid down at Rio Janeiro at a 
price as low or lower than American flour exported in the ships 
of the European steamship monopoly from New York. 

If there were an American steamship line, managed in Amer- 
ican interests and aided by our Government, running between 
this country and Brazil, this discrimination of the foreign ship- 
owning monopoly against American farmers and other pro- 
ducers would not be possible. 


HOW ONE AMERICAN LINE WAS KILLED. 


Years ago there was an American line to Brazil, established 
without a subsidy by American merchants who attempted to 
break foreign monopoly of our ocean carrying. While these 
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American ships ran our exports to Brazil were about $15,000,- 
000 a year and increasing. But the foreign steamship com- 
panies, including those running out from Europe that were 
heavily subsidlzed, all combined to make war on the one Ameri- 
can line, and, being older, richer, and more powerful, they 
drove it to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Then these American steamship managers appealed to Con- 
gress for a mail subsidy, or subyention, that would protect them 
against the foregin ' combine” and enable them to continue to 
run and to build up the commerce of the American people. 
Such a subvention was favored by most of the Republican Rep- 
resentatives, and would have been granted had not enough 
Republicans from the Middle West joined with the free traders 
of the solid South to defeat the appropriation. 

The American line to Brazil could not fight unaided and 
alone the European steamship combination supported by the 
treasuries of European Governments. Therefore its new 
ships—the best ships that had been seen in South American 
waters—were withdrawn and sold. The service was aban- 
doned ; the Stars and Stripes went down in defeat. The foreign 
steamship “combine” was triumphant. Of course it imme- 
diately proceeded to raise its freight rates so high -that Ameri- 
can merchants soon found that it was often cheaper to send 
their flour to Europe in one foreign ship and then out to South 
America in another foreign ship—thus paying two freights 
to foreign shipowners—than it was to send the flour out direct 
from New York to Rio Janeiro. 

A Rio commission house made a profit by shipping flour from New 
York to Europe and thence to Rio, although the increased difference of 
tarvel was over 3,000 miles. (Consul-General ) 

DESTRUCTIVE “ ECONOMY.” - 

The United States Congress had refused a mail subvention of 
$200,000 a year. But it had destroyed the one American steam- 
ship line to South America, and had thrown away an export 
commerce of $4,000,000 a year—for, instead of increasing, our 
exports to Brazil now fell off from $15,000,000 to $11,000,060. 
Was there ever a more vivid example of saving at the spigot and 
wasting at the bung? 

This loss of American commerce with Brazil, as has been 
shown, was chiefiy in the products of the agriculture of the 
Middle West and Northwest. It came directly out of the pockets 
of the farmer constituents of the western Representatives who 
had voted with the solid South to refuse to aid the American 
steamship line in its fierce fight with the subsidized foreign 
monopoly. 

Once in complete possession of our Brazil trade, the European 
steamship companies proceeded to adopt all the familiar extor- 
tionate methods of trusts and combinations the world over. As 
Consul-General Seeger at Rio Janeiro reported to his Govern- 
ment in Washington: = 

Since March 15 the freight rates established by the Euro steam- 
SAY trust, controlling e, transportation between Bra and the 
United States, are 40 cents and 5 per cent primage per bag of 169 kilo- 
grams (182 pounds) between Rio and New York. Since last August 
the frelghts have been raised and lowered and lowered and raised again 
to suit the purpose of the trust till they have reached their present 
level. » ‘The trust has an agreement with coffee shippers here 
to pay them a rebate of 5 per cent at the end of every six months from 
the date of the agreement on all freights collected; provided, however, 
that this rebate is forfeited in case the shippers give ight to any ves- 
sel not belonging to the trust during the stipulated. Through 
this arrangement the trust controls the shippers and American vessels 
go home in ballast. 

Having thus, by the merciless use of rebates, excluded Amer- 
ican vessels from all chance of securing return cargoes from 
Brazil to the United States, the European steamship trust pre- 
yented American ships from competing with the foreign trust 
ships fer outward cargoes of flour, provisions, machinery, and 
other things from American ports to Rio Janeiro. The Stars 
and Stripes have, therefore, practically disappeared from our 
commerce with the greatest country of South America. 

AT THB MERCY OF A FOREIGN “ COMBINE.” 

Says an American merchant, writing in American Trade: 

Our commerce with Brazil and the river Plata countries is at the 
mercy of such a shipp combine. Ostensibly four lines are competin 
in “serving” the route een New York and Pernambuco southward, 
viz, the Lamport & Holt Line, Prince Line, Norton pae all British, and 


the It. M. Sloman Line, which is German. In reality, however, the 
management of these services is centralized in Liverpool, the freights 
are poe and the spoils divided pro rata. 

At the head of this syndicate stands Lamport & Holt, of Liverpool, a 
powerful firm owning and managing over a hundred vessels. The ships 
engaged in the New York-South American service are mostly slow and 
obsolete, steaming 8 to 10 knots an hour, and yet the rates of freight ley- 
fed on American cargo are nearly double those charged by the speedy, 
modern, cepi: ships plying between Europe and the east coast of South 
America. ot a case of kerosene or a bag of coffee can escape paying toll 
to this freight ring, and there was more truth than comedy in the face- 
tious uest sent by a Rio shipper to the syndicate’s agents at that Bhs 
asking for a permit to ship some coffee on an outside vessel over 
ocean. 


CHOKING AMERICAN TRADE. 


With freight rates by the foreign trust ships “ nearly double” 
the rates on the lines running out from Europe, need the 
farmers of the West wonder that they are losing their valuable 
Brazilian market—that their sales of American flour fell from 
526,000 barrels in 1902 to 337,000 barrels in 1905? Our Ameri- 
can flour is very much superior to the Argentine flour. It is 
preferred by Brazilian consumers. But because a European 
steamship monopoly has our Brazilian commerce by the throat, 
the Brazilian Review remarks that— 


A e flour has entirely monopolized the south, Rio, and Santos, 
bas driven the American article from Bahia and Victoria, and Is already 
competing vigorously in the markets of Pernambuco. 


The remedy for all this, declares the American merchant writ- 
ing in American Trade, is “an independent American line of 
steamships.” Against the rich, unscrupulous, and formidable 
European combination, such an American line would need 
national aid by subvention or subsidy at first. There is no 
doubt that the early stages of the existence of an American 
steamship line to Brazil would be stormy, but faster service, 
better and more economical ships, together with fairer business 
methods must win in the end, enfranchise American commerce 
from this foreign despotism, and secure for our own glory and 
enjoyment the trophy of American trade on American ships.” 

ON THE WEST COAST ALSO. 

But Brazil is not the only South American country where 
American farmers, manufacturers, and other producers are 
being rebbed of their fair share of trade by the hostility and 
greed of the foreign shipowners, on whom we depend to do our 
ecean carrying. Special Agent Lincoln Hutchinson, after long 
observation throughout South America, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor: 


As in Brazil, so in Chile and the river La Plata, there is universal 
complaint that the mail service to and from the United States is in- 
adequate. If the trouble were only in the 1 of time required for 
the delivery of mails the inconvenience would be sufficiently great, 
but far more serious is the irregularity, infrequency, and uncertainty 
of the service. 

On the important question of cargo steamship service, Mr. 
Hutchinson further says: 

Freighting facilities from New York td Chile and the river 
Plata are inferior to those from Europe, both as regards frequency, 
regularity, and time required for delivery, and as to rates, 

As to Ecuador, on the west coast of South America, this em- 
phatie testimony to the injury done to American commerce by 
the lack of American ships is given by Hon. Archibald J. 
Simpson, the American minister: 

I was informed recently by a prominent merchant here that he 
would like to deal with New York, but that the freight rates from that 
city on some of his 388 were flrefold greater when received at 
Guayaquil than on Ilke freight from Hamburg, which was a practical 
prohibition on American trade. 

Germany has direct steamship lines of her own to both coasts 
of South America. 


NULLIFIING THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The Monroe doctrine holds that the influence of the United 
States is, and by right ought to be, paramount in South America ; 
that we shall never permit European aggression on or spoliation 
of the Latin-American Republics. But while we are proclaim- 
ing this doctrine, Europe is adroitly and persistently enforcing 
a Monroe doctrine of her own. She is proceeding to the com- 
mercial annexation of South America. Not only has our export 
trade to Brazil been actually decreasing, but of the great and 
flourishing commerce of Argentina, amounting now to between 
$300,000,000 and $400,000,000 annually, the share of the United 
States in export trade is only about 14 per cent. Not only is 
Great Britain far ahead of us, but Germany is ahead. France 
and Italy are surpassing us in enterprise, and since the close 
of the war with Russia even Japan, with a direct, subsidized 
steamship line, has entered the field as a-competitor. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN “ COMBINE.” 


And South America is not the only continent where foreign 
steamship combinations are permitted to suppress American 
trade in the interest of ‘the farmers and manufacturers of 
Europe. There was a time when the United States exported 
large quantities of flour, provisions, lumber, and other agri- 
cultural products to South Africa. A few years ago our South 
African exports reached the handsome figure of $30,000,000. 
But of late years there has been a significant decline in our ex- 
ports, while the exports of Canada to South Africa have in- 
creased enormously since the establishment of a subsidized 
British steamship service from Montreal and Halifax to Cape 
Town and Natal. io 

One cause of this increase of Canadian and decrease of 
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American exports to South Africa is thus described in the Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports of April 14, 1906: 
FREIGHT RATES INCREASED—COMPLAINTS OF SHIPPERS ARE OF NO AVAIL. 


Consul Hollis, of Laurenco Marquez, writes that it is a well-known 
fact to all engaged in South African trade that the freight rates be- 
tween New York and South and East Africa have been steadily raised 
during the pee few months, until they now stand at figures about 
75 5 cent higher than those of six months ago. 

he consul continues: 


This increase in rates has been brought about by the independent 
lines (I might almost say line, for there was really only one inde- 
ndent line) joining the “ conference,” which fixes the freight rates 
tween England and South Africa and between New York and South 
Africa as well. 
* * * . * * * 

„With regard to the rebate system, it appears that under the laws 
of England, as well as those of the South African colonies, the steam- 
ship companies have a perfect right to grant or to withhold rebates 
as they see fit. Payments of rebates are always deferred for many 
months, and the unfortunate shipper who ae happen to ship by any 
vessel outside of the ‘conference’ lines can thus be deprived of all of 
his deferred rebates and with no chance of being able to recover them 
even by suit at law.” 

BRITISH SHIPS FAVORING CANADA. 

Of course these British steamship trust magnates have ar- 
ranged their freight rates and their elaborate rebate systems 
so as to discriminate against American farmers and lumbermen 
in our commerce with South Africa. American Consul-General 
Washington at Cape Town thus reports to Washington: 


A trade report received here from New York, dated August 1, 1905, 
uoted the rates for the next direct steamer from that port to Cape 
‘Town as not exceeding $6.70 per ton, to East London and Durban 
$7.91, and the September sailing (by subsidized steamer) from Mon- 
treal at $4.26 for Cape Town and Port Elizabeth and $4.87 to East 
London and Durban. x 
What this means is that the freight rates on flour, lumber, 
provisions, etc., from the American port of New York are fixed 
by the British steamship combination at from $2 to $3 a ton 
above the rates on similar products shipped from Canadian 
ports to South Africa. Doubtless the agents and attorneys of 
this British steamship combination are spending a great deal 
of time and money to persuade the farmers of Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and 
Minnesota that they have no interest whatever in the upbuilding 
of American shipping, and that the bill which President Roose- 
velt is urging is simply a scheme to enrich the shipbuilders of 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


AN EAST INDIA TRUST ALSO. 


But the arrogance and greed of these foreign steamship mo- 
nopolists do not stop even with South Africa. Another trust is 
smothering our commerce with the Far East. An American 
merchant familiar with the facts has written thus to the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission : 


There is a combination under the name of the “conference lines,” 
which runs from New York to Manila, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Kobe, 
all English and forejgn-owned steamers. The New York representatives 
of the conference lines are Barber & Co.; Funch, Edye & Co.; the 
American-Asiatic Steamship Company, and Howard, Houlder & Rowat. 
These lines work together; their sailings do not conflict, and they 
absolutely control rates. If you telephone to Funch, Edye & Co. for a 
rate to Manila, and they do not have the first steamer sailing, they will 
refer you to one of the conference lines steamers. If a large block of 
tonnage is to be shipped, and they fear competition from others, they 
have to cable to the head of the conference lines, in England, for a 
special rate. You can readily see that we need assistance to American 
steamers to break up this combination. 


And the statement of this American merchant is thus con- 
firmed in the Daily Consular and Trade Reports of March 14, 
1906, by American Consul-General Wilber at Singapore: 


In regard to the matter of advance in freight rates, there is in ex- 
istence a shipping conference, composed of lines running out of New 
York to far eastern ports. This conference is a combination, or pool, 
and is composed in part of the Barber Line, East Asiatic, and some of 
the Standard Oil steamships, all of which are under the English flag. 
In this 1 also is the Hamburg-American Line. A rebate of 10 

er cent is paid to all shippers at the end of each year, providing said 

Enippers have patronized no vessels outside of the conference. If they 
have done so ey lose this rebate. Consequently the combination con- 
ted the freight th ways between Atlantic coast ports and the Far 
Last. 

This is a move on the part of the peri BREE conference to aid English 
and German dealers in East Indian products to regain control of the 
business, which ee. have been gradually losing. What is needed 
throughout this section of the world is an American line of steamers 
under the American flag, running from New York through the Suez 
Canal to the far eastern ports regularly every two weeks, and entirely 
independent of any conference or combination. 

MOST AUDACIOUS OF MONOPOLIES. 

A contest for the regulation of railroad rates and the pre- 
vention of rebates and other forms of discrimination has just 
been carried to a successful issue in the Congress of the 
United States. In this fight the West has been the leader, and 
the influence of the farmers has been powerful. 

But far more audacious monopoly, more oppressive rebates, 
more outrageous discriminations than were ever dreamed of on 


land are being practiced right along by unprincipled foreign 


steamship combinations against the ocean commerce ef the 
American people. Those foreign steamship monopolists, who 
haye waxed fat and insolent on the tribute long wrung from the 
export trade of American farmers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants, now actually have the effrontery te tell our western 
farmers that this foreign monopoly is a good thing for them— 
that it is a good thing to have the delivery of our products over- 
seas absolutely controlled by our political rivals and commercial 
competitors! 
THE WARNING OF OUR PRESIDENTS. 

The soundest and best American statesmanship has for years 
been combating this delusion. Said President Benjamin Har- 
rison, of Indiana: 

Our great competitors have established and maintained their lines 
by government subsidies until they have now practically excluded us 


from participation. In my opinion, no choice is left to us but to pur- 
sue, moderately at least, the same lines. 

Said President William McKinley, of Ohio: 

If the United States would give the same encouragement to her mer- 
chant marine and her 8 lines as is given by other nations to 
their ships, this commerce on the seas under the American flag would 
increase and nomultiply. When the United States will spend from her 
Treasury from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 a year for that purpose, as do 
France and Great Britain to maintain their steamship lines, our ships 
y Or every sea in successful competition with the ships of the 
world, 

Says President Theodore Roosevelt, of New York: 

Ships work for their own countries just as railroads work for their 
terminal points. Shipping lines, if established to the principal coun- 
tries with which we have dealings, would be of political as well as 
commercial benefit. From every s igs a hig it is unwise for the United 
States to continue to rely upon the ships of competing nations for the 
distribution of our s. It should be made advantageous to carry 
American goods in erican-built ships. 


AMERICAN SHIPS UNDER AMERICAN LAW. 

“Ah,” but it may be urged by the opposition, “if we had 
American-built ships, could they not also, as well as the for- 
eigners, form combination ‘in restraint of trade?“ They could, 
undoubtedly, or they could try it. But they would certainly 
be less disposed to try, because they would be American com- 
panies naturally and primarily interested in the expansion of 
American trade, while these foreign steamship companies, whose 
shares are owned by the manufacturers, farmers, and mer- 
chants of the Old World, are interested primarily in the expan- 
sion of the trade and industry of Europe. 

Moreover, American steamship companies, organized here, 
domiciled here, officered by American citizens, can be held 
directly answerable to American law, which apparently finds 
it impossible to reach and destroy all these foreign steamship 
trusts, “ conferences,” and combinations. 

The foreign steamship companies that monopolize our trade 
with South America, South Africa, and the Orient are not 
domiciled in the United States. They have, at the most, a 
few agencies here. Their managers are alien born, of alien 
allegiance. Their policies are shaped, their orders are received, 
from Liverpool, London, Bremen, Havre, or Hamburg. They 
snap their fingers at the United States. They scorn American 
law. They deride our flag and our Government. 

The American people ought never to forget the names of the 
two great German steamship companies which, in the crisis of 
our war with Spain, deliberately took fast steamers out of their 
New York service—ships built for and supported by American 
trade—and transferred them to the Spanish Admiralty to raid 
the commerce and sink the coastwise ships of the United States. 

What these cynical and selfish foreign steamship monopolists 
have done once they will do again and again if we give them an 


opportunity. 
TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG. 

There are reasons far more potent than considerations of sen- 
timent why the use of American ships is advantageous to Ameri- 
can commerce. And yet mere sentiment—the sight of the flag— 
is potent in itself, as all travelers and observers, merchants, and 
officials have repeatedly testified. In South America, in Africa, 
in the Orient the appearance of a noble, great steamship bearing 
the Stars and Stripes instantly has the effect, in some real 
though indefinable way, of increasing interest in and demand for 
American merchandise. 

There are other ways, however, very specific, very practical, 
in which American ships help directly to upbuild American com- 
merce, A British or a German vessel carrying an American 
cargo from New York or New Orleans to Rio Janiero or Buenos 
Ayres is interested merely in arriving safely at its destination; 
that is all. 

The British or German officers and crew care nothing for 
American trade. Their whole desire naturally is for the spread 
of British or of German commerce. So, also, with the agents of 
the ship or the consignees of the cargo ashore. They are the 
agents and representatives of British or German manufacturers 
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or merchants, and not only have no interest in increasing the 
sales of American goods in South America, but have a vital 
interest in discouraging the sale of all goods that compete with 
their own and in keeping American trade as small as possible, 


HOW COMMERCE GROWS. 


When there were American ships in our trade with South 
America, Africa, and the Orient, there were American agents, 
American mercantile houses in those distant countries to push 
the sales of American goods. But when the ships disappeared 
these American houses also vanished, for it is the unvarying 
experience of all commercial nations that their first foothold 
is gained in foreign markets through the agents sent out to 
look after their shipping business. These agencies develop into 
regular mercantile establishments handling the goods and ad- 
vaneing the interests of their own manufacturers and farmers 
and merchants at home. Presently, as their trade increases, 
they require banking facilities, and a banking institution also 
devoted to pushing the trade of the home country is started. 
Thus there is in the foreign port all the equipment necessary 
to transact a prosperous and expanding commerce. 

But you can not have these agencies, you can not have these 
mercantile establishments, you can not have these banks to pro- 
mote American export trade to foreign lands unless first you 
have American shipping. Wherever we have tried to establish 
banks and agencies, without ships behind them, we have in- 
variably failed. And wherever we have lost our steamship 
lines we have lost our commercial facilities also. 

CAN NOT DEPEND ON FOREIGNERS. 

The files of the State Department, of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, are crowded with the declarations of Ameri- 
ean ministers and consuls that it is as shortsighted and as foolish 
to depend upon foreign houses to promote the sales of American 
goods as it would be for a merchant in any American city to 
close his store and discharge his clerks and then to try to sell 
his goods over the counters of his competitors. 

Minister Hicks, writing from Santiago, Chile, of the urgent 
need of an American steamship service, says: 

It seems unfortunate that almost the entire trade of this region 
should be in the hands of maby on and that American products 
should be largely crowded out by those of Italy, Germany, France, and 
Great Britain. Chile is a rich and prosperous country, and its con- 


sumption of goods manufactured abroad is enormous, yet the trade is 
almost entirely in the hands of Europeans. 

Consul Anderson, at Amoy, bears like testimony, saying that— 

A very large portion of American trade in China at the present time 
Is in the hands of foreigners, notably citizens of Great Britain. The 
natural disposition of such men is to deal in British goods. Most of 
them commenced business in the East by dealing in British goods 
exclusively. Their interests, prejudices, and business connections, as a 
rule, lead them to prefer British goods wherever possible. 

Special Agent Burrill, writing from South China in the 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports of March 18, 1906, says: 

With the possible exceptions of flour, kerosene oll, sewing machines, 
cigarettes and tobacco, and canned goods, there are no American goods 
imported tnto Hongkong (the great entry port of the Orient) which 
are represented by Americans. This condition is a serious handicap 
in the effort to establish and maintain trade in other commodities 
exported from the United States. 

Consul-General Wilber, at Singapore, one of the chief ports of 
the East Indies, declares : 

We sadly lack, and are in need of, American representatives on the 
ground to push the sale of our goods. Foreign buyers do not want 
to sell American goods, and will not unless compelled to. And in 
some instances they have secured American agencies, that they may 
control and suppress the sale of the goods. 

Mr. J. H. Scholes, an American resident in India, writes to 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor: 

There is not much use in giving American agencies in India and 
Burma to English firms, as they make little or no effort to sell the 
goods against those of their own 75 Most of the firms in these 
countries are Scotch, and they are still inclined to push American 
wares. Of course, the German firms would not touch them at all. 


GIVE US SHIPS FIRST, 


Give us American ships and we shall speedily have American 
agents, American representatives, eager and able to push Amer- 
ican goods in the markets of South America, Africa, and the 
Orient. American sailors, the sons and brothers of American 
farmers, will have some interest in the freight they are carry- 
ing and some determination to help to advance the commerce and 
the influence of God's country.” To rely on foreign mer- 
chants, foreign ships, and foreign seamen to find markets for 
the products of American farms and factories is weakness and 
stupidity unworthy of the American character, an affront to 
American common sense, and a flat surrender of both letter 
and spirit of the Declaration of Independence. 

Suppose another war came upon us, as quickly and inevitably 
as the Spanish war of 1898. Would these foreign shipowners 
who have grown rich out of their monopoly of our ocean carry- 
ing send their ships to our aid? Would their foreign seamen 


fight our battles? That was an illuminating lesson which we 
had in 1898, when we saw the foreign officers and men of the 
few European ships we did secure scuttling out of these craft 
like so many rats, unwilling to serve a flag they did not like in 
a war in which they had no interest. 

Fortunately for the country, that war only lasted a hundred 
days. If we had met with a single defeat, we could not have 
manned another squadron, even if we could get the ships, for it 
exhausted all the trained officers and sailors of the United States 
to man the four battle ships and the skeleton cruiser fleet of 1898. 
Now, with more battle ships built and ready, our Navy is short 
of its legal complement more than 5,000 men, because we have 
lost most of our merchant marine and with it have lost our 
natural seafaring population. There are just three nations in 
the world to-day which are in the pitiable condition of lacking 
a real sea militia—a naval reserve. One of these is the United 
States; the others are Russia and China. Do the farmers of 
America like to think that their nation is in such benighted and 


archaic company? 
FOR PEACE AND WAR. 


Never were there truer words than those of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in his message to Congress December 5, 1905, 
urging the consideration of the shipping bill of the Merchant 
Marine Commission : 


To the spread of our trade in peace and the defense of our flag in 
war a great and prosperous merchant marine is indispensable. We 
should have ships of our own and seamen of our own to convey our 
oods to neutral markets and in case of need to reenforce our battle 
ine. 


These are very great considerations—considerations vital to 
the prosperity of our commerce and the security of the nation— 
why the United States should have a merchant marine which 
are overlooked by those persons who carelessly say, “If for- 
eigners can do our ocean carrying for us more cheaply than we 
ean do it ourselves, why not let them?” 

In the first place, the shipping bill now before Congress pro- 
vides sufficient national aid in the form of subventions to en- 
able American ships to carry our goods as cheaply as the for- 
eigners in spite of their low wages—indeed, to carry our goods 
more cheaply in most trades. And in the second place, the ar- 
gument that, if foreigners can do our shipping business more 
cheaply than we can they ought to be allowed to do so, fs an 
argument which if accepted as yalid ought fairly to be applied 
not alone to shipowners and to seamen, but to manufacturers, 
farmers, and everybody else. This was very clearly presented 
by a distinguished Senator, Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, of New Hamp- 
shire, chairman of the Merchant Marine Commission, in a 
speech of January 8, 1906, on the shipping bill of the Commis- 
sion, which soon after passed the Senate. Right on this point 
Senator GALLINGER said: 


FREE TRADE RUN MAD. 


One of the most frequent and plausible objections urged to a policy 
of national encouragement to the merchant marine is found in this 
question, “ If foreigners will do this work for us more cheaply than we 
can do it ourselves, why not let them?" Critically examined, however, 
it is nothing but the fundamental free-trade argument in the most ex- 
treme form in which it is possible to state it. Many years ago this 
very same plausible argument was familiar in another field—‘ If Eng- 
land, France, and other countries can make our cotton and woolen 
fabrics, our tools, and our iron more cheaply than we can, why not 
let them do so—why not let Europe be the workshop and America the 
farm?” Of course Europe enthusiastically favored this idea; and 
Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and other far-seeing statesmen who 
framed in 1789 our first tariff law “for the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manufactures’ had considerable difficulty in convincing their 
countrymen of the fallacy of this adroit plea, which foreign interests 
now exploit in turn against the encouragement of American shipping. 

If the argument were admitted as a sound one, that if foreigners will 
do or make anything for us more cheaply than our own people, they 
ought to be permitted to do so, then the entire protective system of 
the United States is rooted in a delusion and ongni to be abandoned, 
root and branch. To admit that this argument is sound is to admit 
the whole free-trade contention, pure and simple. 


APPLY THIS TO THE FARMERS. 


This adroit argument of those who are opposed to national aid for 
American shipping depends for its force very largely on the class of 
men before whom it is used, or the latitude or longitude in which it is 
promulgated. To say, “If foreigners can do our ocean carrying more 
cheaply that we can, why not let them do it?” sounds very persuasive 
to the farmer of either Massachusetts or Minnesota, who is not himself 
particularly interested in shipbuilding or ship owning. But put this 
same argument in another form to the Massachusetts farmer: “If the 
Canadians can supply eggs and butter and hay and potas more 
cheaply than you can, why not tear down the tariff wall and let them 
do so?” or to the Minnesota farmer: “ If Manitoba can raise wheat for 
the American market more cheaply than you can, why not repeal the 
protective duty of 25 cents per bushel and let Manitoba raise our wheat 
while you sell out and go to work for somebody else? ’’—the public man 
who 1 this question in elther Massachusetts or Minnesota 
would find himself a quick candidate for retirement. ue 
American shipowner or seaman is compelled to build and equip his a | 
in a protected country, to pay protected wages, and to buy protect: 
materials—for, though steel and other things for ships for the deep sea 
as eT uh from the coast trade are on the free list, nobody dares 
to avail himself of the privilege so long as there is no encou: ment or 
protection in the deep-sea bus e wages on the ship after she ia 
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built are fixed, generally, the protected wages prevailing in America. 
Moreover, many foreign 3 Al in our own commerce receive subsidies or 
bounties, and nearly all are protected and encouraged, if not jn this, in 
some other more subtle but effective way by their own governments. 

In the face of all this, to aceept the free-trade ment for the 
shipowner and seaman alone, and to say to them, “ 
eigners can do your trade of ocean carrying more chea 
can, we'll let them do so—you can sell out and go to wor 
body else“ is an injustice so harsh that the farmers, East, Sou 
West, need only to understand it to re it at once and forever. 
in addition to the natural advan of the cheap 
Manitoba, the Canadian government gave a bounty of 25 cents a bushel 
on all the wheat there produced, it is easy to foresee what would soon 
become of the wheat raisers of the Dakotas and Minnesota. Yet, if 
the argument is a sound one that whatever foreigners can, by subsidy 
or otherwise, do more cheaply than we can, they ought to be allowed 
to do it, who will gainsay the shipowner or seaman who declares: 
“Here I am, unprotected in my ocean trade. Why should the far- 
mer be protected? If Canada can raise cheaper wheat for New 
York and New England, pull down the tariff and let her do so. What 
right have —— 9 to deny protection to me, and at the same time forbid 
me to go with my ship for my wheat to British Columbia if I can Pes 
it cheaper there, or to Nova Scotia for my potatoes, or to Argen 
for my beef, or wool, or hides?" 

And what answer is there, truly? Is protection justifiable that pro- 
tects some only, and not all? 


THE HOME MARKET OF THE SHIPYARDS. 

Finally, the passage of the shipping bill will benefit the 
farmers not only in the ways already outlined—not only by 
providing improved transportation facilities for our agricultural 
products and increasing their sales in foreign markets—not 
only by developing a strong naval reserve of auxiliary ships 
and American seamen to reinforce the regular Navy in time of 
war—but also in creating a new and great manufacturing in- 
dustry in America and thereby a new home market for the 
farmers’ meat and dairy products, breadstuffs, and provisions. 

Ocean shipbuilding is a manufacturing industry now of 
small proportions in the United States. There are all told now 
only three steamers under construction in the entire country 
for the overseas trade—three ships, of a total tonnage of about 
20,000. British shipyards are now building for ocean trade 
about 1,400,000 tons of shipping, or 70 tons for every ton in 
hand in American shipyards. Probably three or four hundred 
thousand tons of this British construction represent ships in- 
tended for the carrying trade of the United States—for British 
vessels now convey about 60 per cent of our entire sea-borne 
commerce. If instead of a paltry 20,000 tons, three or four 
hundred thousand tons of ocean shipping were now being con- 
structed in America, thousands of skilled American shipyard 
mechanics, now idle or working at any kind of unskilled labor 
for the lowest wages, would be steadily employed in their right- 
ful trades at high wages, and would therefore be able to buy 
more food and better food for themselves and their families, 
and to buy and wear better clothing. 


A SHIP ALMOST ALL LABOR. 


Nor would this be all. Only a part of the work of building 
a ship is performed in the shipyard on the coast. That work 
is begun when the ore to make the steel for her plates and 
beams is dug out of the ground on Lake Superior or the trees for 
her timbers are felled in the forests of Michigan or Oregon or 
Mississippi. In every one of the many processes of manu- 
facture from the mine and the forest to the shipyard gate in- 
creased employment is given to American workmen of one trade 
or another, who depend for their food and clothing on the 
product of American farms. And all the various appliances 
that enter into the equipment of an ocean ship and are manu- 
factured outside the shipy: anchors, chain cables, forg- 
ings, wire rope and hempen cordage, windlasses, steam pumps, 
winches, valves of many kinds, auxiliary engines, engine-room 
supplies—give work for more American labor, often far in the 
interior, for many of these things are manufactured in the 
inland States near the Great Lakes, a thousand miles from the 
ocean. 

All this provides a new and increased home market for Amer- 
ican farmers. The workman in the British shipyard receives 
about one-half of the American wage rate. He can not and 
does not buy as much food and clothing, and all of the clothing 
and most of the food a British shipyard workman consumes now 
come from other countries than America—his bread chiefly from 
India and Russia and the little meat he manages to purchase 
from Australia or the Argentina. 

ONE AMERICAN WORTH SIX FOREIGNERS, 


But every American shipyard workman, you may be very 
sure, eats none but American bread and meat, and a great deal 
of it, and wears only American clothing of American cotton 
and wool. It is the accepted estimate, and a reasonable one, 


based on these facts, that one workman in an American ship- 
yard is worth as much as a consumer of American farm prod- 


ucts as six worknien in a British shipyard. Therefore, con- 
sidering only the shipyard workmen, the building of three or 
four hundred thousand tons of ships in America means six 


times as great a market for the products of American farmers 
as the building of an equal tonnage in Great Britain. Includ- 
ing the many men employed outside the shipyards in the 
preparation of American materials and equipment for these 
American ships, it is safe to say that it is ten times as ad- 
vantageous to American farmers to have our ocean shipbuilding 
done in the United States as it is to have it done in Europe. 


NOT “ SUBSIDIZING THE STEEL TRUST.” 


And right here it is well to characterize as it deserves the 
assertion of foreign shipowners, and of others in this country 
opposed to national aid to the merchant marine, that subven- 
tions to American shipping would simply be “subsidizing the 
steel trust.” 

This assertion is not true. Every material of every kind 
required for the construction, equipment, or repair of Ameri- 
can vessels for overseas trade is on the tariff free list, and can 
be imported free of duty if shipbuilders so desire. Under this 
law all the materials for the construction of a large steel ship 
have been imported without a cent of duty, and the builders 
who did this testify that there is no difficulty in the process so 
far as the tariff law and its administration is concerned. 

But the great shipbuilders of the country have testified re- 
cently before the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries that steel materials now cost practically no more in 
this country than if imported free of duty. And. these ship- 
builders have said, moreover, that the higher cost of American 
ships was really due, not at all to the materials, which are a 
minor factor anyway, but to the fact that American shipyard 
wages are almost twice as high as British wages—and the 
shipyard labor represents about two-thirds of the price of the 
finished ships. 

These American shipbuilders have also testified that if they 
were enabled, by national aid to American steamship lines, to. 
construct many ships, to keep their yards constantly at work, 
and to secure all the economies of full production, they could 
eventually build ships at as low a cost as any in the world. 
And they point for proof of their statement to what has already 
been done by American steel bridge and locomotive builders, 
who construct many more bridges and locomotives than Great 
Britain does, and by standardizing their product and employ- 
ing their plants to full capacity, have been able to pay high 
American wages and yet to produce bridges and locomotives 
of the lowest cost. . 

“Give us the same protection and encouragement you give 
other industries,” say the shipbuilders and owners to Congress 
and the people, “and we can promise you the same results.” 
Is this not worth trying, at any rate, in the cautious and mod- 
erate way proposed in the bill of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission? 

THE SHIPPING BILL IN A NUTSHELL. 

This measure is thus summarized in a nutshell: Senate bill 
529, framed by the President’s Merchant Marine Commission 
and passed February 14, 1906, by the Senate, provides for— 

1. A volunteer naval reserve of 10,000 officers and men of 
the merchant marine and fisheries, trained in gunnery, ete., 
subject to the call of the President in war, and receiving re- 
tainer bounties, as 33,500 British naval-reserve men do. 

2. Subventions at the rate of $5 a gross ton a year to all 
cargo vessels in the foreign trade of the United States, and to 
craft of the deep-sea fisheries, and $6.50 a ton to vessels en- 
gaged in our Philippine commerce—the Philippine coastwise 
law being postponed till 1909. But these cargo vessels in order 
to receive subventions must be held at the disposal of the 
Government in war, must convey the mails free of charge, be 
seaworthy and efficient, carry a certain proportion of Americans 
and nayal-reserve men in their crews, and make all ordinary 
repairs in the United States. Ships lose their subventions if 
they leave our trade for that of foreign countries, or if, like the 
a Oil craft, they are engaged exclusively as common 
carriers. 

3. Subventions to new mail lines from the Atlantic coast to 
Brazil, Argentina, and South Africa; from the South Atlantic 
coast to Cuba; from the Gulf coast to Cuba, Brazil, Mexico, 
Central America, and the Isthmus of Panama; from the Pacific 
coast via Hawaii to Japan, China, and the Philippines, and to 
Mexico, Central America, and the Isthmus of Panama, and 
from the North Pacific coast direct to Japan, China, and the 
Philippines, with increased compensation to one existing con- 
tract line from the Pacific coast via Hawaii and Samoa to 
Australasia. 

All ships receiving subyentions must be already American by 
register or American built, thus excluding the foreign-built fleet 
of the Atlantic steamship combination. Not one dollar fs given 
to fast passenger and mail lines to Europe. Ships constructed 
for foreign commerce to receive these subyentions can, under the 
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Dingley tariff, be built, equipped, and repaired of materials im- 
ported free of duty. 

The maximum annual cost of the proposed mail subventions 
will be about $3,000,000; of the other subventions and retainers 
to the naval reserve, from $1,550,000 in 1907 to $5,750,000 in 
1916. If tonnage taxes are increased, as originally proposed, 
the legislation will cost nothing the first year, but turn $616,000 
into the Treasury, and the annual average net cost for ten years, 
with the building of new ships, will be $4,625,000. 

Great Britain next year will pay $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 in 
shipping subsidies; France, $8,000,000; Italy, $3,000,000, and 
Japan, about $4,000,000. 

Two years ago the Republican national platform, on which 
Theodore Roosevelt was elected President, declared : 


While every other industry has pres red under the fostering aid of 
Republican legislation, American shipping engaged in foreign trade, in 
competition with the low cost of construction, low wages, and heavy 
subsidies of foreign governments, has not for many years received from 
the Government of the United States e encouragement of an 
kind. We therefore favor legislation which will encourage and buil 
up the American merchant marine, and we cordially approve the legis- 
lation of the last Congress, which created the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission to investigate and report upon this subject. 


A very great majority of the farmers of the United States 
read this platform, approved it, and voted for the President and 
other candidates of the party which thereby solemnly pledged 
its word to make protection completely triumphant by extend- 
ing it to American ocean shipping, the one industry exposed to 
foreign competition not already protected by the Government. 
American farmers are not less patriotic than other men. They 
are not less solicitous for the welfare of the entire country. 
They are not to be frightened from any course they believe to 
be a just and wise one merely because it may cost something, 
so long as the object in view is worth the while. The building 
up of the American merchant marine will benefit every legiti- 
mate industry in the Republic, and those mistaken foes of our 
shipping legislation in this country and its selfish and scheming 
foes abroad who hope to delude American farmers into opposing 
a policy which means so much to the prosperity and security 
of the nation do not know the men whom they endeavor to 
deceive. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TIRRELL]. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Mr. Chairman, on Monday, the 26th instant, 
the Hon. Henry T. RAINEY again addressed the House, renew- 
ing his attack upon the Waltham Watch Company and the other 
leading watch companies of the country. He made another 
abortive attempt to prove the existence of a watch trust and 
that this watch trust was the creature of a protective tariff. He 
attempted to show that through this alleged trust and tariff the 
American people were swindled by the importation of American 
watches at cheaper prices than those obtained in the domestic 
market. He attempted by such aspersions to at least discredit 
these companies, reduce their product, and incidentally boom 
the business of the disaffected dealers, whom he appeared to 
represent. 

The honorable gentleman has had a long time to prepare for 
this his supreme effort. His lIucubrations have extended over 
weeks since his first address. Rumors of telegrams flying to 
Zurope, letters to jewelers, and extracts from the address to 
be in western papers have been rife throughout the Capitol. 
A crushing blow was impending that would shatter the tariff 
wall around American industries and give the people reduced 
prices on watches. 

_ Expectancy reached its height when the gentleman rose on 
Monday night. Surely such Herculean labors must bear fruit. 
Now the superstructure for which the foundation was laid 
would be constructed. Facts instead of theories would be 
adduced; evidence instead of imaginings presented; proof in- 
stead of tirade given. It will be observed, however, that many 
things of great importance in his first presentation were utterly 
ignored in his second. He made no outcry now against child labor 
in the watch factories. The Census Bureau disapproved that. 
He uttered no lamentations over the wages of the employee; 
the wage of 23 to 3 per cent more here than is paid abroad was 
a conclusive answer. He drops the allegation that the tariff 
had fostered the watch industry. An increase of 500 per 
cent in the capital invested from 1870 to 1890 in the watch 
industry of this country settled that. Why, in Waltham plans 
are now under way to enlarge that great plant, so that 6,000 
operatives instead of 3,500 can find employment. 

He glided over our foreign trade, having apparently received 
new light upon that subject. He was unable to fortify his argu- 
ment upon the reimportation of American watches at reduced 
prices, as the Secretary of the Treasury refused him the privi- 
lege of determining the question, the Government holding that 


the watches were not of American manufacture, but foreign 


Thus the honorable gentleman was reduced to a few ele- 
mental propositions. His colleague, Mr. Bovurett, in his bril- 
liant speech last evening, demolished most of them, and it would 
be supererogation to take them up again. I shall allude only to 
those which time did not permit the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Bovurett] to fully consider. : 

The chief of these was the existence of a watch trust in the 
United States. A fair definition of such a trust, I think, would 
be the combination of several companies or a monopoly by one 
company by which competition is stified, or the control of a 
business centered in the combination or company itself. I lis- 
tened intently to the gentleman, who at the outset announced 
that he would show by incontrovertible evidence that such a 
trust existed. I saw him, as it were, like a hawk, circling in 
the air, with his eye upon his prey, invisible, however, in the 
distant blue; anon, he would apparently rise to his unseen 
victim, alas, only to descend and rise again, leaving us in 
ignorance, but shivering with apprehension. Finally, the fol- 
lowing colloquy ensued : 

Mr. TIRRELL rose. 

Mr. RAINEY. I can not yield now. 

Mr. TInn IL. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. TInXILL. Now, the gentleman has repeated many times that there 
uhar 555 watch trust with which the Waltham Watch Company was con- 


Mr. Ralxxr. Yes; I have. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Will the gentleman state where it is, when it was 
formed, and all of the particulars? 

Mr. Rarvey. I will. am going to do that. I am going to give him 
more particulars that he wants, and more feulars than the presi- 
dent of the Waltham Watch Company wants. I have started in this 
fight for business. I have got the evidence against that 
the rest of them, and I propose to keep up this fight unt 
trust presidents, every one of them, land in the penitentiary, or until 
at least I give a court and jury a chance to send them there. 

After this pronunciamento we expected the proof to be forth- 
coming. Surely no Member of this body would dare to make a 
charge like that without foundation. He would not trifle with 
the House to have his veracity doubted. He was bound in 
honor as a public servant in a position of great responsibility 
to prove the charge. Without proof it was Dillingsgate—dis- 
creditable and contemptible. Yet in the balance of the speech, 
except occasional flings at what he calls “ this infamous trust,” 
there is no evidence presented. The gentleman rested his case 
upon documents and letters extended in the Recorp. He said: 
“T have some data and letters I have collected upon the subject 
of the American watch trust.” I have carefully examined these 
documents. The gentleman sent letters to 200 of the retail 
watch dealers of the United States. He received replies from 
105. There are at least, according to these letters, 22,000 retail 
dealers in this country; less than one-half of 1 per cent re- 
sponded. The gentleman appears to have published every letter 
that afforded him encouragement. The first letter he quotes 
is a refusal to answer pro or con. I quote from other letters 
published: 

The f you are hunting for will be hard to find. 

I understand from information given me that there is a trust. 

It is generally understood there is a combination. 

There is no positive knowledge of the existence of a trust. 

I can not say, from my own knowledge, that a watch trust or com- 
bination exists. 

I can not mre the information asked for. 

I know nothing of the facts from my own personal knowled 

I have been led to regard the companies as a trust or combination. 

We have no itive proof. 

I understand there is a combination called the “ Big 4.“ 

I can not say there is a watch trust. 

In my honest opinion there does exist a watch trust. 

I feel there is a combination in the watch business. 

I am convinced is a trust. 

I know nothing but hearsay as to a combination. 

We are confidently persuaded that there is a trust. 

According to there is a trust. 

I understand there is an agreement. 

There seems to be strong Indications of a combination. 

We do believe there does exist a trust. 

We have understood there was a “ Big 4" combine. 

I have believed in the existence of a trust. 

There is a watch trust talked of. 

There is a trust. We get our Information from the jobbers. Any 


jobber can give you full information. 
We have no evidence of a trust, but are quite positive that this is 


the case. 
I have no tangible proof. I could not take an oath as to this matter. 


hing pn to a combine. 
I no ow of any so-called “ trust.” 

Certain phases savor largely of trust methods. 

A very few of the letters make a positive assertion that there 
is a watch trust, but present absolutely no proof, it being merely 
the assertion of the writer, who usually discloses a. grievance. 
Even the few that thus assert there is a trust differ as to the 
combination including different companies and the reason which 
leads to their personal opinion about the matter. Such is the 


entleman and 
these watch- 
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character of the evidence in these letters by which the gentle- 
man from Illinois seeks to substantiate his charge. In addi- 
tion, he files documents of great length prepared by W. J. 
Johnston, president of the W. J. Johnston Company, of Pitts- 
burg, to which I will call attention later on. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois, as a lawyer, should be 
conversant with the principles that underlie the introduction of 
evidence. Does he assert that any one of the letters on which 
he bases his argument that “this infamous trust,“ of which the 
Waltham company is a component part, would be admissible in 
proof of the fact? Pick out if you can one that is not hearsay 
or personal opinion. The fact that a small retailer in Montana 
or Oklahoma says there is a trust is valueless, because you or I 
or anyone can assert with equal vehemence the same, as the 
gentleman from Illinois in thunderous tones did, picturing watch- 
trust presidents on their way to the penitentiary. So the whole 
superstructure falls to the ground. There is the pitiable spec- 
tacle presented of the gentleman from Illinois spreading before 
the country, to bring discredit upon a prosperous industry, 
allegations of dishonest dealing and illegal traffic without a 
scintilla of legal evidence to maintain the same. 

In addition to the letters to which I have referred, I call 
attention to the elaborate communication of W. J. Johnston, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., which appears in the appendix to Mr. RAINEx's 
remarks. It may be he bases his charges of a watch trust in 
part upon what is therein contained. Therefore it is important 
to unfold the history of this gentleman in his relations to the 
Waltham Watch Company, that the motive which actuates him 
may be disclosed and his credibility as a witness determined. 
He asserts that years ago there was a combination among the 
leading watch companies of the country. There was indeed an 
association organized early in the eighties, but disbanded years 
before the Sherman antitrust law went into effect. One Dueber, 
a leading spirit in this onslaught, was an officer in that asso- 
ciation. He was dropped for alleged dishonorable conduct, and 
has since by various suits endeavored to establish an illegality 
in the business methods of the Waltham company. His suits 
have been dismissed without a hearing on his own allegations 
as not constituting a cause of action. This is what Johnston 
refers to when he speaks of a combination of the four leading 
companies. He mentions certain companies as being black- 
listed, but does not give the cause. Doubtless it is similar to 
his own blacklist, to which I shall advert directly. He men- 
tions his resignation to the Elgin company and his refusal to 
carry on business with the Waltham company, maintaining it 
was due to improper conduct on its part. He asserts that the 
Keystone company repudiated their agreements, which was the 
cause of the severance of his business dealings with them. That 
the direct motive of this gentleman may be ascertained and his 
reliability as a witness gauged, I submit the following. Judge 
from it whether credence can be placed in his charges. Briefly 
stated, this is the history: 

The Keystone company refused to deal with him because of 
the untruthful and unjustifiable manner with which their sales- 
men were treated and the profane and opprobrious epithets ap- 
plied to the officers of that company. His discontinuance with 
the Elgin company appears to be voluntary. When his relations 
had ceased with both these companies he called upon the agents 
of the Waltham company and informed them of the facts, and 
said he supposed that would end his dealings with the Waltham 
company. He was informed that would make no difference. 
Thereupon he stated he had agreed to act as the wholesale 
agent of the Dueber-Hampden watches, and asked if that altered 
the case. The reply was that the Dueber-Hampden had been 
so involved in litigation with the Waltham company that their 
relations with that company were strained, and it could hardly 
be expected that the Waltham company would do business with 
him provided he should push the sale of their rival’s goods and 
depress their own. Still no change was made. Orders were 
filled as usual until a short time after, when the following 
advertisement of the W. J. Johnston Company appeared in 
the issue of the Jewelers’ Circular, July 5, 1905, occupying in 
bold headlines a page of that journal. Omitting the immaterial 
matter, it was as follows: 


The W. J. Johnston Company, wholesale agents Dueber Watch Case 
Manufacturing Company and Hampden Watch Company, makers of the 
Doade Hampeten watches. 

In the construction of these watches there has been attained the 
highest degree of science, skill, and art as applied to the making of 
watch moyements and watch cases, resulting in that which all must 
concede to be the leading American watch. 

On the opposite page of this journal appears another adver- 
tisement of the company: 


High-grade watch movements, made by the Illinois Watch Company, 
Springfield, III., and the Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
a 5 more general use and are the most highly esteemed for railroad 
watches. ` 
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They are uniformly satisfactory and their excellence is manifested 
by the confidence they have gained of the critical watch seller oad the 
men who depend upon accuracy of time in their daily life. 


Such advertising is entirely legitimate, but it could hardly be 
expected that the Waltham company, believing their watches to 
be the best in the market, would continue an agency which 
nored their products and extolled a rival’s as the best in the 
wor 

Now, at this very time when this occurred this man Johnston 
was under great personal obligations to the Waltham company. 
To purchase a homestead he had borrowed a large sum of 
money of one of the officers of the Waltham company, which 
was not liquidated for some months after this date, and he had 
had also the terms and amount of his credit with the Waltham 
company largely extended. 

Personal transactions like these ought as a rule to be elimi- 
nated from public discussion. In this instance we refer to it 
to show the ingratitude and meanness of this man. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as no evidence is found of any trust or 
restraining of trade in contravention of the laws of the land, I 
am led to believe that the gentleman from Illinois has argued 
the matter from certain established business methods which the 
Waltham, the Elgin, and other companies have adopted. When- 
ever a reason in his correspondence is given that a trust exists it 
is substantially one of these: Uniformity of prices and charges; 
the manufacture of exactly similar lines of goods; the selection 
of certain jobbers for their lists and in some instances the hand- 
ling of their goods exclusively by selected dealers. If either one 
or all of these constitutes a trust, then the whole business of 
the country that amounts to anything is a trust, and the gentle- 
man must put all the presidents of all the companies in the 
chain gang. 

On analysis, however, it will be found, as was the case in his 
misconception of foreign trade, that a conservative business 
caution only is observed in the rules and regulations of trade. 
The principles underlying them, as a rule, are applicable to all 
lines of business. Merchants do select their customers, do make 
uniform prices for the same grade and quality, do blacklist some 
of their customers. Sales are largely made on credit. These 
sales are determined by the buyer's rating; these ratings are not 
by any unchangeable standard. First, there is the moral risk, 
the buyer’s reputation, character, honesty, and square dealing. 
Second, his business ability, as his success in his line has 
shown. Third, his financial strength, either his own or the 
guaranty of others. Fourth, promptness in meeting his obli- 
gations. Any one of these may determine his credit. The lack 
of any one of these, especially the first, puts him upon the 
blacklist. No display of financial strength alone suffices. Every 
large merchant has a blacklist. Every scrap of information ob- 
tainable affecting the basis of credit of his customers is pre- 
served. The list is constantly changing. If the blacklisted 
watch dealer could pass a disinterested judgment on his own 
case, he would know the reason therefor. No merchant will dis- 
continue a customer without cause; usually he will go to the 
limit of prudence before turning the customer down. It is 
much easier to lose a customer than to secure a new one. The 
merchant sells to those only who according to his data it would 
be reasonably safe to do. 

Now as to the uniformity of price in grade and quality. The 
great shoe companies of Massachusetts are an illustration. W. L. 
Douglas, the largest manufacturer in the United States, sells his 
products at a uniform price of $3.50 for a pair of shoes. The 
Regal Company, the Emerson, the Crawford, the Walk Over sell 
at the game price. Substantially their shoes are of the same 
grade and quality. A variation in price would sacrifice the 
trade in either provided for the same grade and quality their 
price was higher. They must sell at the same price, for a dis- 
criminating buyer selects the same article at the lowest price. 
The Elgin and Waltham companies produce certain watch move- 
ments of equal grade and quality, and of course secure the same 
price therefor. The Hamilton Watch Company a few years ago 
reduced their price. The other companies making the same grade 
and quality at once reduced theirs. They had to or lose their 
business. The gentleman calls the Hamilton an independent 
company. But independent or regular, all obey an economic 
business principle. 

It is a question, then, of preference in movements and not 
cost, so for the same reason we buy a Douglas, a Regal, a 
Crawford, or an Emerson shoe. If, now, it is argued there is 
a trust because, for example, the number of jobbers is limited, 
the charge is applicable, following the same illustration, to the 
great shoe factories of the country. Their sales are confined 
to their own stores, or to selected dealers. The concentration 
of business and the facility in handling goods determines 
their policy. The larger the business the more concentration 


is inevitable. The multiplication of jobbers would frequently 
cut off all profit, making the trade of each too small to handle 
the goods. 

But why, Mr. Chairman, spend further time in stating busi- 
ness truths? The only justification is the utter incapacity of 
some of our Democratice friends to understand methods of 
business which it would seem they ought to learn by intuition, 
because these methods, absolutely honest and necessary, ap- 
pear to them to be a trust bogey stalking abroad throughout 
the land. 

Years ago I was a representative in the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. At that time Waltham was represented by a Demo- 
erat, and had been for several years. Business was depressed. 
The Waltham Watch Company had had a checkered career. 
It was a struggle to place its goods, with only partial success. 
It, appareatly, could not meet foreign competition; the coun- 
try was flooded with Swiss-made watches, manufectured by 
low-priced labor. The population of the city was small, with 
no indication of an increase. With the imposition of tariff 
duties a miraculous change occurred. The company increased 
its capacity by leaps and bounds. The city doubled and 
trebled in population. Its employees likewise prospered, and 
New England homes sprang up on every hand. Its citizen- 
ship became among the most intelligent and progressive in the 
Commonwealth. Each for all and all for each was the motto 
of their business world. Fair and just treatment, adequate 
wages, and justice in business dealings made a contented peo- 
ple. Such is the history of this country under the protection 
afforded by a Republican policy. Twenty-six thousand opera- 
tives in our cotton mills in Massachusetts have just had an in- 
crease in their wages of 14 per cent and 10,000 in the woolen 
mills of Lawrence an increase of 10 per cent. These object les- 
sons no sophistry or theory or misrepresentation can success- 
fully combat. They will keep the country with Republican 
tenets controlling in the years to come, even as Waltham, ap- 
preciating the situation, has for years rolled up at each 
national election an overwhelming majority for the Republican 
party. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to make a 
new speech. I do not expect to improve upon the able discussion 
that has been had in this House during this session of Con- 
gress. If I may by any possibility suggest some new phases of a 
very old topic, I should be amply repaid for any effort that I 
may make. The tariff question in this country is an old one, 
and it is a political question, and all efforts to take it out of the 
domain of politics have failed, and always will fail. 

George Washington made the first speech that ever was 
made in the United States, that we have any account of, in 
favor of a protective tariff. He made it by signing the second 
bill ever passed by a United States Congress, and which was a 
protective bill, and so distinctly described in the title. He was 
followed by his successors in the Presidential office down to 
and including Madison and subsequently by Mr. Monroe and 
Jackson. In those days the so-called“ Democratic party,” or, 
rather, the party out of which the present Democracy sprung, 
were all protective-tariff men, and their great leaders were 
protectionists, and continued so until, by the change of in- 
dustrial conditions in this country, Mr. Calhoun and others 
went over to the free-trade idea, and the Democratic party has 
been permeated by that infection from that day to this. All 
efforts to extricate the tariff question from party politics have 
failed. We tried the experiment in 1883 of a tariff commission, 
and we found at last we were at the same old controversy and 
political discussion on the questions involved. And so to-day 
we may say that the Republican party, as such, is a protective- 
tariff party, and the Democratic party is a free-trade party in 
spots, a revisionist party in spots, and a party without any 
idea upon the question in many other spots, and those spots are 
eapable of transformation from one color to another with the 
rapidity of change that is suggested by the coloring of a certain 
specimen of the animal kingdom. 

I will not attempt on this occasion to go over the arguments 
in favor of a protective tariff. 

I want to start with this proposition. The real question that 
is coming before the American people this year is not to be a 
repudiation of the general doctrine of the Republican party 
and a substitution of the general doctrine of the Democratic 
party, but it is to be a sort of attack on the outworks of pro- 
tection in the form of an argument or suggestion in favor of 
revision of the tariff. My argument, if it is worth anything, 
will be an argument in opposition to all interference with the 
tariff at the present time. I am not ashamed of the application 
of the term “stand-patter” to me. I am exactly that sort of 
un individual on the subject of the tariff. I shall change only 
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when it can be shown to me that harm to the country comes from 
the present law, and that a change will benefit the country. 
Then, in that case, I will agree to such changes as the friends 
of protection may agree upon. 

Now, that does not involve—and I beg the attention of any 
gentleman who is here to-night to the proposition I make— 
the fact that a Member of Congress, or a member of the Re- 
publican party, stands for no interference at this time with 
the present condition of the tariff, by no sort of means is a 
suggestion that we defend every item in the schedules of the 
present existing Dingley tariff. 

The Dingley tariff was made in 1897. It will soon be 10 
years of age. There have been mighty changes going on in the 
industrial system of our country, mighty revolutions in some 
manufacturing industries of the country, and so it is fair to 
say that every man hesitates to announce that if he were again 
engaged in the making of the Dingley tariff schedules that he 
would put into every one of them exactly the same words and 
figures that are now in said law. That is not the question in- 
volved in this year’s discussion. There are many items in the 
schedules which wise men would differ about, and all men would 
perhaps say should be changed. But if we enter upon the 
general proposition of a general revision of the tariff, we are 
up against a proposition which might bring disaster and ruin 
to the activities of the times and the whole business interests 
of the country, so far as our industrial and commercial inter- 
ests go. To enter upon such a course now would halt the busi- 
ness of the country and paralyze the present prosperity. 

While I am on that subject I want to answer the argument 
made the other night by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
who seemed to be delighted, absolutely delighted, with the 
thought that had come to him, that the Republican party 
claimed that the disaster which came to us in 1893 and some 
time along before the passage of the Wilson tariff law. There 
is no stronger argument drawn from the history of American 
politics upon the question of the tariff than grew out of that 
very fact that the gentleman seemed so delighted to have an 
opportunity to refer to. The fact about it was this: The com- 
ing into office of Mr. Cleveland, with a Democratic House and 
a Democratic Senate, which took place in November, 1892, fore- 
cast to the people of this country that we were to have a revi- 
sion of the tariff. It forecast to this country that there was 
to be a revision downward, toward the position of the Demo- 
eratic party of a tariff for revenue only. Mr. Cleveland had 
been elected on a platform that had been forced into the report 
of the committee of his convention that nominated him from a 
minority of the committee on resolutions; and the cardinal idea 
of that platform was that “all forms“ they used that 
term for the first time—“all forms of protection is a rob- 
bery of the many for the benefit of the few.” So when it was 
found that Mr. Cleveland, again at the head of a great and 
militant party of this country, was backed by a Congress elected 
upon a platform of that character, the whole country took 
fright, and the disaster that came upon us in later years was 
simply the full coming of a period, an epoch, that had been fore- 
told by the election of Cleveland himself. 

It did not need the action of the Congress; it did -not need 
the declaration of the body here; it was enough to know that 
a party had come into power backed with a declaration in favor 
of substantial free trade, and the whole country became con- 
yinced that ruin pursued us. Let me put this proposition to 
any intelligent man here: Suppose you are a manufacturer of 
something that is sold in the market, sold in the various States 
in the Union. I care not whether it be textile fabrics, whether 
it be manufactures of steel or manufactures of wood or manu- 
factures of anything; suppose you are manufacturing now on 
a large scale, and conditions are as at present, with the Repub- 
lican party in power in this House, in power in the Senate, and 
in power at the White House, and there comes out from that 
source or sources a public declaration that in the coming ses- 
sion of the Fifty-ninth Congress we will revise the statutes in 
the direction of a lower tariff. Suppose that could take place, 
and you believed it to be true, what would you do from now 
until then? Would you make anything? If you wanted raw 
material, would you buy it? If you wanted to buy the com- 
modity that you wanted to sell, you being a retailer, wouid 
you go to the wholesaler and make with him a contract for 
future delivery, or would you stand still, as this country stood 
still from the yery moment the clock struck and Cleveland was 
elected? 

There is nothing strange about this. It was the natural and 
inevitable result of a declaration by the Democratic party that 
they would destroy the protective tariff. It spread like wildfire 
throughout the country. It drove to cover every business man 
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and paralyzed every growing industry. It was the inevitable 
result, and the only importance that attaches to the proposition 
now is the fact that a declaration to-day of a purpose and in- 
tent on the part of the dominant party of the country to enter 
upon a systematic revision of the tariff would result in exactly 
the same overthrow of business and the same unfortunate 
stampede to cover of every industrial institution of the coun- 
Why not? The very lifeblood of our business organization 
is hinged upon this system of free trade or tariff, and the neces- 
sary, natural, and inevitable consequence of a declaration of 
purpose on the part of a power sufficient to execute the threat 
to interfere is quite sufficient to overthrow prosperity and 
destroy business. So much for that. Therefore and necessarily 
it is wholly unimportant whether the Wilson bill had been 
passed or not, whether it had been intreduced or not. It is 
enough to say, and every intelligent and every honest man 
knows it to be true, that instantly upon the declaration of the 
election of Cleveland and a Democratic Congress the trouble 
began, and the trouble never ended until confidence was re- 
stored by the election of William McKinley to be President. 

It was not 12 o’clock on the day following his election that 
the steel operators, and among others the Oliver Chilled Plow 
Manufacturing Company leading in the movement, cut the 
price of wages of labor in Pittsburg; and from that time 
forward the destructive influences of the election—not the 
action, my friend from North Carolina, but the election of an 
organized body of tariff destroyers, a representative body of 
men following the leadership of Grover Cleveland—destroyed 
the industries of this country; and you gentleman did it just 
as successfully before you had passed the Wilson bill as you 
did it by the passage of the Wilson bill. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my opposition to interference with the 
tariff is that we are living to-day in the greatest prosperity 
this country has ever seen, and I think I am willing to repeat 
the language of dur protective-tariff President by saying that 
not only is it the most prosperous that this country has ever 
geen, but, examined from the standpoint of employment of 
labor, the reward of industry, the market for our productions 
at home and abroad, and all that goes to make up wealth and 
greatness in the country, we are living in the most prosperous 
time that any country ever saw in all history. 

There is published in this city of Washington a daily newspa- 
per. It makes its appearance three hundred and sixty-five days 
every year. Nominally it is an independent paper, without parti- 
san bias. It is a paper conducted with unusual ability. It is a 
newspaper of far-reaching activity and enterprise. There is no 
Democratic newspaper on this continent that is as thoroughly 
Democratic in all its beliefs and opinions and utterances as the 
Washington Post of to-day; but it is an independent newspaper, 
and every once in a while it tells the straightforward, undisguised 
truth about party politics and party purposes. I do not say that 
it ever tells anything that is not straightforward, but sometimes 
it argues in such a way that I suspect the politics of the 
writer of the arguments. But I hold in my hand its editorial 
of yesterday morning, which I propose to incorporate in my 
remarks. It is an able and truthful statement of the prosperity 
of this country, covering every possible branch of the industrial 
situation, and covering every possible avenue that goes to make 
a people rich and great and strong and prosperous; and it is 
the declaration of that great newspaper which is published here 
in the city of Washington, overlooking the entire world, obsery- 
ing with the keen eyes of a thorough newspaper man. For its 
proprietor is one of the greatest newspaper men in the United 
States; a man who knows how to make a fortune out of a 
newspaper in Ohio, and who knows how to conduct a newspaper 
in Washington to the very greatest possible ultimate success of a 
newspaper. And here is his statement: 

INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, 


Business conditions and p cts, in the closing days of the fiscal 
year, are remarkably „and records are being smashed in several 
directions. The import and export commerce of the United States for 
the year just closing is far ahead of any previous a, The imports 
will reach about $1,225,000,000, and the exports $1,786,000,000, a total 
of $3,000,000,000. The effect of the meat scandal upon exports of 
food stuffs has not yet made itself felt, the pe ih of food stuffs in May 
having been larger than during last i he increase of exports of 
manufactures Is about $50,000,000 year. This, while gratifying, 
also emphasizes the fact that the principal increase in exports was 
agricultural products. Of the — imports, nearly per cent, 
or $23,000,000, consisted of luxuries. 

The iron and steel industries are running at top notch. Orders for 
steel rails for 1907 delivery received during the past week aggregate 
300,000 tons, and contracts were made for about 50,000 for delivery 
during 1906. The steel companies have accordingly placed large orders 
for pig iron, although the highest ha of the year was reached last 
week. The output of Dig iron for 1906 is expected to reach 25,000,000 
tons. On account of unfavorable weather, the output in May was less 
than the demand. 

The largest dry goods business ever transacted was reported last 


week, and this in the face of a higher level of prices. The demand for 
tin plate is so heavy that the largest manufacturers have decided to 
run through the summer instead of taking the usual holiday. Shoe 
manufacturers are doing the biggest business in their history. Reports 
from other special lines of industry are to the effect that business is 
than ever. 


corn and 
of all kinds is good. The wheat 
. 80 hat unf: Dl 5 — 
mewha 'avorable reports o e prospects 
of the yield of oats and corn have been discounted since by better 
weather conditions, and the outlook now is for a good yield of both 
staples. Cotton is making steady progress tow: a good crop, in 
spite of excessive rain in rgia. 
he money market is easy, partly on account of the deferred call for 
funds with which to move crops in the South and West, and partly on 
account of light speculation. Railroad shares advanced to a int 
within $4 of the highest mark on record. Announcement was made of 
heavy dividend and interest payments in July, many new corporations 
entering the list of dividend payers. The dividend and interest pay- 
ments scheduled for next month aggregate $152,594,266, an increase 
of $6,985,424 over July, 1905. Of these sums, the railroads will pay 
$36,837,000 in dividends and $66,546,000 in interest, and industrial 
corporations will pay $28,041,000 in dividends and $9,163,000 in inter- 
est. Banks and trust companies will pay $2,500,000 in dividends. 

I quote from a recent magazine article by Mr. James Creel- 

man in Pearson’s Magazine for July: 
NOT Tun STATISTICS OF DESPAIR. 

Glance at these figures and see whether any gospel of despair can be 

built upon them: 
Since 1870 the population of the count: has a little more than 
doubled. the total wealth of the nation has in- 
creased from $30,068,518,000 to nearl 100,000,000,000, and the pub- 
lie debt has been reduced from $2,351,169,956 to $989,866,772. ‘he 
national debt of the United States is $11.91 per capita, as against 
$92.59 per capita in Great Britain and $15 per capita in France. The 
total money in circulation in this coun has grown from $675,000,000 
in 1870 to more than $2,600,000,000 to-day. represents a per capita 
money circulation of $31.73, as against a per cpa of $18.65 in Great 
Britain, $19.73 in Germany, $17.85 in Canada, $18.46 in Holland, $9.75 
in 1 and $3.36 in Japan. 

In the thirty years stretching between 1870 and 1900 the number of 
manufacturing establishmerts in the United States more than doubled, 
and the value of their products increased from $4,232,325,442 to 
$13,010,086,514, a growth thirty years of more than 300 per cent. 

In that thirty years the average number of industrial wage-earners 

creased from 2,053,996 to 5,314,539; In other words, more than two 
and a half times as many men engaged in manufacturin pennae 
and the total of industrial wages paid out increased from $r 5,584,343 
5 8 an aggregate growth of about 300 per cent in indus- 

al wages. 

Eighty years ago eee of the population of the United 
States were engaged in agriculture. ‘To-day only about a third of the 
population is occupled in farming. Yet so enormously has the produc- 
tive power of the individual farmer increased that it is only a few 
months since the Secretary of Agriculture was able to write Presi- 
dent Roosevelt this stirring statement : 

“Tf the farmers’ economic ition in the United States is to be 


6,415,000,000; that farm products 
are yearly exported with a met IN 121 $875,000,000 ; that 


up one favorable to this country by . to toreign nations 
sixteen years has aggregated $12,000, 
ing an aio ai net balance of trade during that 


In the same 10d 


85,092,000, 000 after an adverse balance spine manufactures and other 
products not agricultural, amounting to 4 43,000,000, has been offset. 
“The manufacturing industries t u farm products for 


epend 
raw materials employed 2,154,000 persons in 1900 and used a capital 


of $4,132,000,000. 
“Within a decade farmers have become minent as bankers and as 
during the past five years 
mers 


money lenders throughout large areas; an 

perous conditions and the better-directed efforts of the far 

eniselves have in value of their farms 33.5 per cent, or 
an amount approximately equal to $6,131,000,000.” 

Here are frank and truthful statements, and it is enough for 
my purpose this evening to say that this editorial leaves nothing 
to wish for in the United States to-day. We have a larger ex- 
port trade than ever before, larger than ever known or dreamed 
of before. And let me put some guestions to gentlemen who 
doubtless will follow me on the Democratic side of this House. 
What is your criticism of conditions at home? What do you 
say about the employment of labor? To-day I was told that a 
Democratic Member on this floor stated without hesitation in a 
private conversation that a hundred thousand men were to-day 
wanted in half a dozen of the Southern States, and that there 
was suffering there for the want of that number of men to do 
the work—no suffering for labor. To-day it is said 25,000 men 
are called for to harvest the golden wheat crop of that mag- 
nificent agricultural State of Kansas, and they are sending in 
every direction and paying fabulous prices for help in their 
harvest. 

The Democrat says that is true, that is all right, that there 
is a great demand for labor, high prices being paid for labor, 
but he points to the enormously high prices that he says the 
laboring man has to pay to live. Well, I do not believe there 
is a laboring man in this country, who can speak any language, 
who would not prefer his wages of to-day, coupled with his 
expenditure for living of to-day, as compared with the condi- 
tion from 1892 to 1897. That is the real test, and let somebody 
tell me what is wrong now with our industrial system at home. 
Why should we enter upon a revision of the tariff for the pur- 
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pose of bettering our domestic condition? Do you want higher 
wages for the laboring man? Do you want greater employment? 
Do you want a better market? What is it you do want? Tell 
the people of the country, or cease your clamor upon this 
question. 

Mr. SMYSER. They want the offices. [Applause and laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. My friend says they want the offices. 
Weil, that is a disease not peculiarly confined to the Democratic 
party. [Laughter.] 

Now, is it our foreign trade that you want to improve? We 
are selling more commodities abroad now than we ever sold in 
all our history. I shall put into my remarks some figures. 
I am not going to stop now to go into figures to any very con- 
siderable extent, but with the permission of the committee I 
shall decorate my speech with some figures, to show that the 
balance of trade in our favor is running mountain high, and 
I shall have something now to say directly about that subject 
of the balance of trade, because it is the most important factor 
in our nation’s prosperity. 

But you say, “ Why, you are selling abroad cheaper than you 
sell at home.” I hold in my hand a telegram sent by the 
Associated Press from London, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning, and I want to state to you my propo- 
sition in regard to when a tariff is too high and when a tariff 
is too low and when a tariff is just right. A tariff is too high 
when it prevents any possibility of competition to keep the 
American production in a fair position with relation to the 
wages and to the cost of the product. Whenever there comes 
into this country a considerable quantity of a commodity of 
ordinary use in the community from a foreign country, a pro- 
duction that we protiuce here, that we have raw material to 
make and have labor to make it, and have n market to sell it In, 
the tariff is too low. 

That is my suggestion, and I take that position in the inter- 
est of American markets, of American labor, and American cap- 
ital. [Applause on the Republican side.] Last year there was 
imported into this country somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$30,000,000 worth of steel and iron productions. Some of that 
was, perhaps, articles that we do not manufacture. Whether 
it is or not I do not know, but it is enough for me to know 
that there came into our markets and was sold in this country 
a product of European labor that was worth in the neighbor- 
hood of $30,000,000 of American money, and when I say that 
I say that upon the question of this product of human endeavor 
our tariff is not too high. That is my test, and I believe it is a 
good one. 

I hold in my hand a dispatch from the Associated Press from 
London, dated yesterday. It says: 

AMERICA BUYING ENGLISH STEEL. 
LONDON, June 26, 1906. 


— 5 works report the existence of a large ing for steel for 
Fully 10,000 tons were sold 3 week: for qu 5 a to 
„ — at a price equal to $24.50 b. — aling about 


50,000 tons are also on the market. 

Mr. WATSON. Is that steel rails? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It says steel. I do not care, for the pur- 
poses of this argument, what it is, but it is steel and the manu- 
factures of steel. When that fact exists I say that the tariff on 
that commodity is not too high. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must hasten along. My objection to 

entering on this subject in a political campaign, such as we are 
to have, is that there would be no consensus of judgment or 
opinion as to what ought to be done with the tariff if we entered 
on the work of revision. We have in this House now, and we 
have in the editorial representatives about this Capitol, a good 
many men—able men, bright, clear-headed men, representative 
men of the industries of their States—who favor revision of the 
tariff. It has got to be a kind of a song that is sung. We hear 
it echoing from the plains of Iowa, where self-seeking politicians 
are seeking to rise into power upon a mere ill-defined proposi- 
tion that no man apparently yet understands. If you would 
address a letter to every Representative here, Democrat or Re- 
publican, and every newspaper writer that writes editorials in 
this city, and to every editorial writer in the United States, and 
ask them for the list of articles of the tariff that, in their 
judgment, ought to be changed, ought to be lowered or raised, 
and you could get an answer from every one of them stating 
their honest convictions, the music that surrounded the Tower 
of Babel would be a plain song of harmony flowing along the 
gentle lines of equality as compared with the babel and con- 
fusion that would come up. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
one question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not a fact that the majority of 


all the Republicans in Iowa have declared for Governor Cum- 
mins for governor for reelection for a third term as a tariff- 
revision candidate? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not know that he is to be nomi- 
nated as a revisionist. é 

Mr. WATSON. It has been reported in the newspapers of 
late that he has said nothing this year in regard to the tariff. 
eas LACEY. He has never mentioned the tariff in his cam- 

gn. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I will tell you what he said 
last fall. He said that all the robberies committed by all the 
life insurance companies in all time did not equal one-fifth of 
the robberies inflicted by the Dingley bill in one year. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Any man who would say that is un- 
worthy of the confidence of any one American citizen, let alone 
the majority of people of a great State. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] Such a man as that is a malicious fabricator 
2 a disgrace to every decent aspiration of American citizen- 
ship. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. He has been elected governor of 
Iowa twice by the Republicans, hasn’t he? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. - 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And he is going to be elected 
again, and it shows that Iowa is in favor of tariff revision. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not concede the suggestion. When 
the Republicans of Iowa meet in convention and adopt a plat- 
form we can tell more about that. But what they do or do not do 
will not shake the Republican party off from its moorings. 
The party is as soundly a protection party to-day as it was 
under the splendid leadership of Harrison, McKinley, Dingley, 
and Hanna, who lead in the great battles we have fought and 
won and the fruits of which victories the people of this country 
are now reaping in such generous measure. 

Let me tell the gentleman, lest he should be too happy—I 
always like to see him just happy, but not too happy—that 
Governor Cummins has eschewed the tariff question during the 
last six weeks in his campaign, and I defy the gentleman 
to put his hand upon an utterance of his during the last six 
weeks that by any means sustains the proposition he has made 
here to-night. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. One more question. Does the gen- 
tleman believe that Governor Cummins has changed his mind 
since he made that speech before the Polk County Club last fall? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, I don’t know anything about the 
Polk County Club. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the county that Des 
Moines is in. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And I don’t know anything about any 
speech by Governor Cummins, to which my friend refers. “ One 
swallow does not make a summer.” Let me finish what I tried 
to say to the gentleman before. When the Iowa convention, 
which is to be held on the Ist of August, shall adopt an expres- 
sion in favor of a revision of the tariff, without qualification, 
it will be time enough for the gentleman from Missouri to get 
happy, and not until then. [Applause and laughter on the Re- 
publican side.] It is not very many days since there was a 
Democratic convention held in the State of Tennessee, a most 
boisterous and heroic convention. There was a gala time down 
there, and everybody was happy, and the Democratic goose was 
elevated very high above that capitol. The convention re- 
mained in session four days, and the Democrats of Tennessee 
had the time of their lives. They passed a whole lot of resolu- 
tions, and they talked about everything in God’s world, from 
the beginning of time down to the present time, except the tariff 
question, and they never said a word about revision, low tariff, 
or anything else. [Applause and laughter on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman not think now 
that he took rather a long running jump, when he jumped from 
Iowa and lit in Nashville? [Applause and laughter on the Dem- 
ocratie side.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, I did not run from Iowa. It was 
the gentleman who ran up to Iowa, and I was trying to run him 
down among his friends down South. That is what I was after. 
[Laughter.] I wanted to run the gentleman down to the place 
where Democracy is in full bloom, to a State where there are 
more Democratic protectionists than there are Republican re- 
visionists in the State of Iowa. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] But let me tell the gentleman something else. Don't go 
as a missionary into any of these northern revisionist States this 
year. The gentleman has work enough to do nearer home. Go 
to Alabama, a State that is prospering and growing as a result 
of the fruits of the protective tariff. Go to Tennessee, go to all 
the Southern States, and be careful to omit to preach the doc- 
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trine of revision of the tariff in the hills and valleys and rich 
plains of Missouri. If he does, he will get left again as he did 
a year ago. Now, let me goon. I am using up too much of my 
time, and I intended to be very solemn and serious to-night. 

I want to make a single proposition. I shall fill out the joints 
of this broken discussion with some figures to which I have re- 
ferred. The Democratic party is a party of opportunities. It 
never has hesitated since 1860, when it ought to have gone out 
of business and stayed out, to adopt any new idea that comes 
fluttering along. The party had got pretty well established up 
to 1904 in favor of the doctrine of a low tariff and free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. If I say anything in my address to- 
night that is going to be valuable to the student of American 
politics in this regard it will be along the line I desire to speak 
upon now for a few minutes. The platform of the Democratic 
party of 1896 as well as the platform of the party of 1900 was a 
logical platform—pernicious, but logical. It was possible to 
carry out that platform if the Democratic party had succeeded in 
getting into power. It could have had a low tariff and free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. It could have had money enough 
to manage to get along upon that proposition, but unfortunately 
two defeats of the party drove it suddenly over on to new ground. 
They went out to St. Louis and considered the subject. They 
ought to have been more courageous. They ought to have stood 
by their guns and died there, rather than to have made an in- 
glorious retreat to another platform, which I will show was 
impossible of execution had the party been successful. That 
was the longest jump that any gentleman has made who is now 
within the sound of my voice [applause and laughter on the 
Republican side]—made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] who jumped from a logical proposition of a low tariff 
and free and unlimited coinage of silver to the absurd and im- 
possible proposition of a low tariff and a gold standard, and I 
will try to show you why. What is the fundamental and under- 
lying proposition in our commercial predominance to-day? It 
is simply because we sell to other people more of the productions 
of the industrial system of the United States than we buy from 
them. Without that balance of trade this Government would 
not bea prosperous one. We point with a great deal of pride to 
the fact that during the Administration of Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Roosevelt there has been a greater balance of trade in the 
aggregate in favor of the United States than in all the previous 
history of the United States put together. I am going to try to 
show you now that the platform of Mr. Parker, the Western 
Union Telegraph platform upon which he ran for President, 
born at midnight in the city of New York and telegrapked to 
St. Louis and forced down the throats of my friend from St. 
Louis and other astonished Democrats, who woke up suddenly 
and bowed to the dictation of Wall street—I am going to try to 
show you that it was as much impossible for them to have car- 
ried into execution that platform as it would have been for them 
to have flown in a kite from St. Louis to New York on that 
occasion. 

We have in this country about $2,700,000,000 of gold coin. 
Underlying everything that is of any value in this country is gold, 
as I will show you. Other provision may be made and is made 
for interchange about commodities, silver, bank notes, Treas- 
ury notes, other species of money, all of which under Repub- 
lican administration is of equal value, but underlying every 
dollar of it and that which makes every dollar of it of equal 
value is the gold of this country, and as I have said, there 
is some $2,700,000,000 of all these varieties of money, and 
between $800,000,000 and $900,000,000 of that money is gold, 
probably a greater proportion now. I will treat it as $800,- 
000,000 for my purpose. That $800,000,000 is underlying our 
credit. It holds up to the standard of equality of value every 
dollar of our money. If that gold should be drawn out of this 
country, the credit of the country would collapse instantly un- 
less it should be possible to replace that coin. Suppose we 
should wake up to-morrow and should suddenly learn there 
had been put into the Treasury of the United States and dis- 
seminated in equal proportions as now exists of the money of 
the country $800,000,000 of paper money, promises of the Goy- 
ernment, if you please, and that during the night the $800,- 
000,000 of gold had suddenly disappeared and gone abroad into 
other hands and no prospect of any gold being returned to sup- 
ply the place of the coin which had disappeared. There would 
be a collapse of the business of this country that would be abso- 
lutely stupendous and forever irremediable. Where do we get 
this $800,000,000 of gold? Where does it come from? How do 
we happen to have it? We have it simply because under the 
Administrations which have preceded this one and during this 
Administration thus far we have had the gold standard and the 
protective tariff, and those two propositions coming together 
have put the balance of trade in favor of the United States 


and drawn to this country $800,000,000 of gold and remaizs and 
will remain while Republican administration remains. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Every dollar subtracted from that $800,000,000 lessens the 
substantial character of our credit system. It makes the dif- 
ference of the balance of trade. I have no time to indicate year 
by year how the balance of trade, which had been running 
against us and which ran against us during part of the Cleve- 
land Administration, has grown up and constantly reestab- 
lished itself, until to-day it is the great power that is drawing 
from all the world the gold of the world and bringing it into 
the United States. Now, what do the Democrats say about 
that? They say there is nothing strange about that; it is very 
easy to account for it. All of a sudden we began to mine a ter- 
rific quantity of gold, and the argument is made, and it was 
made by the gentleman from North Carolina, that the claim 
of the Democrats of 1896, of Mr. Bryan most eloquently and 
ably from the standpoint of absolutely bad politics, that we 
wanted more money, and now they say because we have got 
more money, and they point to the enormous incursion of 
gold into our circulating medium, they cry out and say 
“that is exactly what we wanted. We have got it, and pros- 
perity is here.“ Let me give you a few figures. In the first 
place, Mr. Chairmay, I shall put into my remarks the annual 
production of gold in the United States since 1890 and 1891, and 
I state now that you will find that the discrepancy, that the 
tremendous ratio of increase that the Democrats are talking 
about, is a dream of theirs. There was a large increase, but 
not anything like the increase as compared with the discovery 
of California as compared with the population of the country. 

I will show you that immediately following, I state it now, 
that immediately following the discovery of gold in California, 
and immediately following the delving out of the earth of 
$800,000,000 of gold which we had between 1848 and 1860, we 
had the hardest times we ever had in this country in 1857. And 
I am going to show you something else about that gold. I may 
as well go to it now. Between 1848 and 1860 how much gold 
do you think was discovered, not in foreign countries, but 
dug out of the earth in the United States? How much? Eight 
hundred million dollars, an amount equal to just about the gold 
we have in this country to-day. In 1848 we had $150,000,000. 
We dug out of the earth $800,000,000; that made $950,000,000 
of gold that ought to have been in the United States in 1860. 
We had a low tariff; we had the Walker tariff down to 1857, 
and then a low tariff. I want you to get that into your minds. It 
was a period of low tariff. Where did the gold go to? Where 
was that gold—the $950,000,000 of gold—that we ought to have 
had in 1860? I do not know; but I do know that in 1860 we only 
had $200,000,000 in gold in the United States. Answer that 
question, my Democratic friends. Where had it gone to, and 
why? Two hundred millions out of nine hundred and fifty 
millions. Seven hundred and fifty million dollars had fled. 
Why? Because on every recurring year there had come from 
the Treasury of the United States the fateful statement that 
the balance of trade had been against us, and gold had fied. 
Why was the balance of trade against us? Because, under a 
low tariff, we were buying our goods from abroad and sending 
the gold abroad to pay the difference between our accounts cur- 
rent against the foreign trade and their accounts current against 
us. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, do not talk about selling goods abroad cheaper than you 
do at home. My Democratic friends, get out of the ruts of 
dead propositions. Get away from playing with trifles and 
tackle some of the facts of history, and see how you are going to 
get along with it. 

Why did we borrow $262,000,000 under the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration? I care nothing about the question of who was respon- 
sible in 1893, 1894, and 1895 for our troubles. They were hard 
times, for the purpose of this argument. It is enough for me 
to know that in 1894 we had reached the culmination of the 
declared policy of the Demcratic party to lower the tariff. We 
had held the threat over the country, and paralyzed the busi- 
ness and protective industries of the country; and then there 
had come a period when the balance of trade ran heavily against 
us, and we had to borrow $262,000,000 in gold. This in time of 
peace and to pay our running expenses. Where had that gold 
been, and why did it go there? Answer that, my Democratic 
friends. We had been producing this vast quantity of gold all 
these years. I will put into my speech the figures of 1880, when 
we only had $200,000,000 left, and show you how much we ought 
to have had and how little we did have when we were compelled 
to borrow $262,000,000 and sell our bonds, redeemable in gold, in 
the markets of Europe to run the expenses of this Government. 
It was not recklessness on the part of the Government. It wes 
not bad administration, except this fundamental error on the 
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part of the Cleveland Administration. It was not fraudulent; 
there were not corrupt men in office. They were men adminis- 
tering a Government upon a false proposition, and that was 
that you could run a low-tariff proposition and a gold standard. 
It never can be done. 

Now, I have only ten or fifteen minutes left 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to 
take the gentleman’s time, but I want to ask him one question. 
Is not England a free-trade country? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has it not a gold standard? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How do you make it out, then, 
that the two things can not go together? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will take great pleasure in answering 
the gentleman from Missouri. I have done it often heretofore 
and I am a little surprised that he should want to have it re- 
peated, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like very much to hear 
some sensible explanation. 

Mr. GROSVENOR.. England is more nearly a free-trade 
country than any of the great manufacturing countries of 
Europe, but she falls very far short of being a free-trade coun- 
try, nevertheless. England can not feed her people upon the 
productions from her own food-supplying sources. She must 
buy and import vast quantities of food stuffs, so that any general 
system of protective tariff would disturb the peace of England 
by enhancing the cost to the consumer of food. It is true that 
England maintains the gold standard, but she does it for the 
precise reason and by the same means that we do it in this 
country. That is to say, her tremendous domination of the 
markets of the world hitherto maintained by her manufacturing 
system has enabled her to lay tribute, as it were, upon all 
the countries of Europe and largely of the whole world. In 
doing so she maintains the balance of trade largely in her favor 
as against the whole world in the aggregate, and by the same 
process that, under Republican administration, we have main- 
tained the gold standard in the United States so England 
maintains the gold standard in her country. But the gentleman 
from Missouri must bear in mind that while until very recently 
the British people maintained this gold standard without com- 
plaint, a cry of dissatisfaction has gone up all over England; 
and while it is true, as the gentleman says, that the Balfour 
government received an overwhelming defeat recently, it is 
equally true that there was a peculiar and remarkable and 
startling uprising of the rank and file of the English people in 
favor of protective tariff. The farmers of England overwhelm- 
ingly supported the proposition, but the people of the great 
cities, fearing lest a general tariff system would increase the cost 
of living, voted down the proposition and elected the opposition 
government, but it is not believed that they can long survive the 
steady incursion of American products and American tradesmen 
into the markets of Great Britain. We export enormous quan- 
tities of food. She imports vast quantities of food. I was 
told by a gentleman who claimed to know, and, I think, did 
know, that if there was drawn around the islands of the United 
Kingdom a cordon of ships which would exclude all breadstuffs 
and food stuffs from going into England, Scotland, and Ireland 
for ninety days, there would be suffering and starvation. 
Therefore England could not put a protective tariff upon food 
stuffs. She could not build up her farming industry by a tariff 
on food stuffs, and that is the reason why the farmers of England 
are crying out as they are. Our farmers under our system of 
protection are growing richer year by year. The farmers of 
England are growing poorer year by year. Our duties on the 
productions of other countries give us the home markets, and 
our exports are growing daily. Before such object lessons as 
these, theories go for nothing. The teachings of the schools 
fail of securing the approval of sensible men in the light of 
the teachings of experience. ; 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did not Balfour and Chamberlain 
get the worst thrashing that any two statesmen ever got in 
the world this year on that very proposition? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. They did not get as bad a thrashing as 
my friend did two years ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, there is a majority of 353 
against them in the House of Commons. 

1 05 GROSVENOR. And we have got 116 in this little body 
of ours. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But 116 is not equal to 353, is it? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman must bear in mind that 
the House of Commons has 700 members—nearly 800 members. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, another question. I under- 
stand you maintain this position: That the country that can 


not raise food stuffs enough to feed its people can not main- 
tain a high protective tariff? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I say so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What about Germany, then? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Germany does not have a high protective 
tariff, and she buys much of her food abroad. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, Germany imported $153,- 
000,000 worth of things to eat from the United States last 


year. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. But Germany could have 
fed all her people without importing one dollar’s worth from 
the United States, and I challenge the gentleman’s figures. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then why did they import it? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Because they could get it better and 
cheaper here than anywhere else. Germany has not in any 
proper sense a protective tariff at all, except upon the products 
of her artisans on certain special articles of her industries. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have but a few moments left me. A 
good deal of my time has been taken up in that which has 
amounted to a deflection from the line I had chosen to speak 
upon. . 

I challenge Democrats on this floor not to go abroad for 
suggestions that they can not prove and hurl them across this 
House without anything to back them up. 

We are not legislating for Germany or for England. Take 
our own country and tell me why it is that whenever the 
Democratic party is in power the balance of trade runs against 
us and the gold flees from us. If you want to account for 
this, let me ask you another question. You say that the gold 
that was discovered in the Klondike and in South Africa came 
and flooded this country. Answer me another question. Do not 
get up and answer it now; answer it when you have thought, 
because it is a troublesome one. 

How much of the gold, now amounting to over $1,000,000,000, 
or whatever it is, how much of it do you believe, my Democratic 
friends, would you have had if you had had the administration 
of this country during the past ten years? How much of the 
gold of California stayed here? I have shown you how much. 
I have shown you $750,000,000 of it fled. What was that thing 
that drove that gold out of the United States, that would not 
have driven the gold that has accumulated during the past ten 
years out of this country? You would have made the siiver 
dollar the standard of this country. How can you say that 
there would haye been a dollar of money in circulation of this 
money that was worth two of your silver dollars? How much 
more would there be in circulation in this country than the 
amount to-day cirealating in Mexico? Some little gold is going 
into Mexico because of the change of system of Mexico very 
recently made. Would not the gold of this country have fied 
as the gold of China has fled, until within the last few months 
there was not a gold dollar, nor a gold pound, nor a gold soy- 
ereign, or anything else gold circulating in the Chinese Empire? 
Why not? Because there was a standard of money that was 
far below the standard gold dollar in value. The answer to it 
all is met in the fact the balance of trade is not in our favor 
in this country when you have a low tariff. 

I have only a few minutes, perhaps, to speak. Let us see 
how it has operated. 

Between 1848 end 1860, inclusive, the production of gold in 
the United States amounted to $651,000,000, and of this $651,- 
000,000, $650,000,000 was from California. As to the amount of 
gold in the United States in 1848, to which was added $651,- 
000,000, there are no satisfactory or reliable statistics, but it is 
enough for my purpose to say that in 1873, when reliable statis- 
tics appear, we had about $135,000,000, all told, of gold in the 
United States, All the rest had been driven away by the proc- 
ess which I have already stated. It appears that on the ist 
of July, 1860, there was $235,000,000 of all kinds of specie 
money. This included the money in the Treasury and the 
money in circulation, but no one can tell what the proportion of 
gold was. So it is probably a fair statement to say that, as I 
have already stated, on the Ist of July, 1860, the supply of 
money, which ought to have been $950,000,000, had fallen to 
$200,000,000. The Treasury statement for June 1, 1906, shows 
that the gold in the United States, including in this term gold 
coin in circulation and coin and bullion in the Treasury, 
amounted to $1,466,921,374, and the general stock of money in 
the United States of all kinds as $3,057,901,107. Now, let us 
take the gold proGaction of the world from 1888 to 1904, and 
let us see how much there is to bolster up the waning fortunes 
of Democratic politicians upon this topic: 
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Thus it will be seen that the increase was not in such a rapid 
ratio would justify the claim that the production of gold 
revolutionized the business conditions of the United States. 
All the gold of California could not prevent or halt the awful 


conditions of 1857. The rapidity of their oncoming was less- 
ened, but the storm swept over us and left wrecks of business 
never to be repaired and swept away private fortunes never 
to be replaced. 

To again advert to this matter of balance of trade, how is it 
maintained, how is this vast sum of gold retained in the Treas- 
ury? That is a- most important factor and one well worthy 
of our most careful consideration. Divide the population of 
this country into three great classes—first, the farmer; sec- 
ond, the manufacturer, and third, the laborer. For the 
purposes of my argument this division is sufficient, and covers 
substantially the whole population. Who eats the production 
of the American farmer? You may say the farmer himself and 
his family and laborers. That is true; but who eats the sur- 
plus; who buys it? Men who do not produce the article. Who 
are they? All the people who are not working on the farm, 
and in the exact ratio of their purchasing activity is the 
prosperity of the farmer. The farmer can live—that is, he 
will not starve—if nobody comes near to buy his surplus; but 
he must have a market for his surplus or he can not improve 
his farm, he can not educate his children, and he can not keep 
up with the march of development of his own country. So he 
must look to the nonproducer to be the buyer, and that non- 
producer is the laborer, the capitalist, and the manufacturer. 
In order that these nonproducing people can have money to buy 
the product of the farmer, they must have employment, and they 
get it by the employment of labor in manufacturing industries. 

Where does the manufacturer get his money to pay the laborer 
who works for him? All I have said about the farmer applies 
to the manufacturer. He must have money and he must get it 
from the men who do not manufacture like articles with himself, 
and it follows if the money of the American consumer of manu- 
factured articles is sent to Europe and invested in the products 
of European labor, there will be by that amount so much less 
money in the United States to be expended for manufactured 
articles and farm products. So the money that is sent abroad 
lessens the amount of money expended in this country, and by 
that same process the wage-earners are cut down to that extent. 
And every dollar of foreign trade balances being adjusted and 
paid in gold, it follows necessarily that the gold of the country is 


drained to the foreign market, while the production of labor |- 


gluts our own market here and hard times ensue. There is no 
difficulty to work this problem out. It is as easy and as safe 
and as certain as any problem in mathematics can be. Every 
time you reduce the grand aggregate of money paid out in this 
country for labor and products and send it abroad you lessen the 
amount of gold in the United States—gold, which is the under- 
lying basis of our trade operations, is lessened in quantity and 
sent abroad to pay the balance of trade against us, and in that 
way you will soon work out the problem that I have stated as 
fundamental, that you can not have a low tariff, a tariff for 
revenue only, and maintain the gold standard in this country. 
That might as well be abandoned one time as another. It has 
operated exactly in proof of my assumption from the foundation 
of the Government, and it will go on as long as inevitable figures 
operate as a demonstration. [Applause.] 

I add a most valuable article which was published in 1904 in 
the Philadelphia North American: 

{North American, October 5, 1904.] 
THE GOLD AND THH TARIFF. 

At the ee moment we have in circulation in this country of 
money of all kinds about $2,600,000,000. The paper and silver currency 
rests upon and obtains its value and effectiveness from the store of gold 
that we possess. The gold in the National Treasury and in circulation in 
September, 1904, was $841,000,000. Thus there was about $1 of gold for 
every $3 ot eral currency. But the gold another burden to 


carry and to impart value to—bank credit. The precise figures 2. 
* this bank credit are not available, but beyond question ey 


n. 
If past experience has any lesson for this nation, it is that the one 


thing that will send gold away in t sums Is large reductions of the 
duties upon imports—in other words, the kind of tariff reformation to 
which the Democratie party is solemnly pledged. 

What is the rience referred to? 

In 1846 and in 1852 this same Democratic party, in control of 
national men yng put into operation tariffs which went as far as the 

y da to go in the direction of outright free trade. The first o? 
ese tariffs was enacted almost simultaneously with the discovery of 
old in California—the gold that was needed more than any one thing 
o promote and expand the industrial forces of a nation that had never 
possessed anything like a sufficient quantity of real money. 

if the protective system as the nation knows it now had been at that 
time In existence, there could be no doubt that all, or nearly all, the 
gold unearthed in California would have remained here to benefit 
our own people. But with our ports wide open to European manufac- 
tures the country was flooded with European goods which we might 
have made at home, and | hare pee the entire mass of California gold 
was hurried across the Atlantic to pay for them. 

In the meantime, the American people, instead of employing gold for 
currency, as they might have done, were compelled to use rag money 
of such filthiness and variableness of value as men of the present gen- 
eration can hardly understand. In the meantime, also, the revennes of 
the Federal Government, deprived of customs duties in sufficient meas- 
ure, fell so far below the necessary expenditures that the Treasury was 
obliged to borrow money for which (so low had the national credit 
fallen) it was compelled to pay 12 per cent. 

The inevitable result of all this blundering and folly was that in 

857, with the Democrats still in power, the nation was involved in 
one of the worst panics recorded in its history—a anic in which pri- 
vate business and public credit were shaken to their foundations. 

In a different degree, but In precisely the same manner, the same 
happened during Grover Cleveland's second Administration. In 
the year before he came into office, our total rts were 
$1,016,000,000. In 1895, two years afterwards, with the Wilson tariff 
in operation, the exports fell to $793,000,000. Thus we sold less mate- 
rial to foreigners, and for what we bought we must pay more gold 
instead of paying in produce. 

Gold began again to flow to Europe in a great stream. In 1895, for 
the first time in n the expenses of the Government again 
exceeded the income; the publie debt was increased from $585,000,000 
in 1892 to $847,000,000 in 1896, and before Mr. Cleveland had been in 
office two years there was a panie asd prostration of Industry pre- 
cisely like that which brought misery and ruin to the nation in 1857. 

The number is small of persons who can remember the disasters 
of 1857. Millions of living men know from observation what happened 
in 1893. The younger men, who have come into adult years since 1893, 
will do well to study the complete history of that time of destruction 
and distress, and the causes of the trouble. 

It is hard to believe that intelligent Americans who know the facts 
will consent to make a third experiment along the line of the Demo- 
cratic theories and in the direction of another exodus of gold, another 
panic, and another period of business disaster. 

The Dingley tariff went into operation in 1897, and in the six years 
following its adoption we sold to vrata nd countries of our products 
$3,614,000,000 worth more than we bought from them. This enormous 
(and still increasing) balance of trade in our favor, and this alone, 
keeps the gold here, and adds continually to the dimensions of our 
stock. There will never be another gold drain from our shores to 
Europe while we have a good protective tariff; but no man can safely 
assert, in the light of the facts presented above, that such a tariff as 
Judge Parker and his friends are pledged to will not leave us without 
enough gold for the safety of our financia) situation. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak of the beef- 
trust proceedings. In general interest these proceedings are 
of the most importance. They were concerned with obtaining 
for the people an article of prime necessity at a reasonable price. 
The proceedings were begun by bill in equity, the object being to 
have the defendants, Swift & Co., Armour & Co., and a number 
of corporations, firms, and individuals, restrained by order of the 
court from continuing their illegal combination. 

The following characterization of the means used by the de- 
fendants in carrying out and making effective their alleged un- 
lawful practices is found in the Attorney-General’s argument in 
the Supreme Court: 


Controlling 60 per cent of the fresh-meat industry in this country, 
they sit down in their packing houses and counting rooms, and, with 
the ald of the telegraph and telephone, through the instrumentality of 
countless agents and attorneys spread throughout the country, clothing 
their transactions and scattering their misconduct by ciphers and secret 
codes, lower and raise prices at will, and when lowered or raised fix 
and maintain absolutely the yene of every pound of one of the great 
necessities of life as it comes to our households. 


In the bill it was alleged, in effect, that the defendants by 
means of an illegal combination were perpetrating fraud on 
all the people by exercising their power to unduly raise the 
price of dressed beef; that they were oppressing and grievously 
injuring the farmer by forcing him to sell his live stock at 
prices unprofitable to him; by issuing instructions to their 
agents not to compete in bidding after prices had been unduly 
bid up at various points and the owners of live stock had been 
induced to make large shipments to those points, and that in- 
dependent packers were being forced to the wall by the lowering 
of prices where competition was keen, the losses there being 
recouped by arbitrarily raising prices where the field had been 
conquered. 

These statements have never been denied in court by the 
packers. They refused to file a sworn answer to the bill after 
the lower court had overruled points of law raised by demurrer 
and appeal to the Supreme Court on those questions and after 
an injunction had issued against them in that court. They 
were represented by able counsel and the Government by the 
Attorney-General. 
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Twenty-three days after the argument was concluded the 
court unanimously sustained the Government's contentions, and 
the defendants were directed to cease their unlawful practices. 

Thereafter it came to the Attorney-General’s attention that 
the mandate of the court was not being obeyed. An investiga- 
tion was ordered, the evidence collected. It was placed before 
the Federal grand jury, and after a patient and a fair examina- 
tion an indictment was presented at Chicago charging Armour 
& Co., Swift, and a number of individuals and corporations en- 
_gaged in the packing business with violations of the antitrust 
law. 

Meantime the Bureau of Corporations had been making an 
investigation, by direction of the House of Representatives, 
contained in the so-called “ Martin resolution,” into “the un- 
usually large margins between the price of beef cattle and the 
selling price of fresh beef.” The Commissioner of Corporations 
made the investigation and a report, which was published. In 
so doing he was furnished information by packers and was 
given access to their books, except that no ipformation was 
given to him as to the existence of rebates, the affairs of the 
National Packing Company, or the results of the selling and 
shipping business. He summoned no witnesses by subpena or 
otherwise, and at the argument it was admitted that he made 
no promises of immunity. f 

The packers, although they plead not guilty, were strangely 
averse (as they had been in the proceeding by a bill in equity) 
to any hearing upon the merits. They filed pleas attacking the 
constitution of the grand jury, the jurisdiction of the court, 
and demurrers to the indictments, which were severally over- 
ruled. ‘Then they filed what have been called “ immunity pleas.” 
In other words, they claimed that they had received a pardon 
by virtue of the provision of law which gave to them all the 
immunities conferred by the act of 1893, amending the inter- 
state-commerce act, which amendment applied to all witnesses 
summoned in pursuance of the law under which the proceedings 
were undertaken. 

They contended that although they had not been subjected to 
testimonial compulsion—that is, brought before the Commis- 
sioner by subpœna and placed under oath—and had not fur- 
nished any incriminating evidence, and although the Department 
of Justice had not used any of the evidence collected by the 
Commissioner of Corporations, yet they acted under compulsion 
in law, because the Commissioner had been directed to investi- 
gate them and had authority, under the foregoing law, to compel 
them to testify and produce documentary evidence. 

The “immunity pleas” were sustained as to the individual 
packers, and they were discharged. The pleas were overruled 
as to the defendant corporations on the authority of very recent 
decisions by the Supreme Court in the Paper Trust and Tobacco 
Trust cases hereafter noticed. 

The Government also brought suits against several packing 
companies of Kansas City, the Burlington Railroad Company, 
and two individual defendants for making and accepting rebates. 
The outcome of the litigation was the imposition of a fine of 
$15,000 each against the packing and railroad companies and 
$6,000 and $4,000, together with imprisonment for four and 
three months, respectively. 


THE PAPER TRUST CASE. 


This was a bill in equity against the General Paper Company 
and some two score independent paper manufacturing compa- 
nies, located in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michi- 
gan, where they manufactured substantially the sole supply of 
news print and fiber paper for the district west of Chicago 
and east of the Rocky Mountains. The defendants raised, in 
the lower court, some very important questions relative to the 
rights of witnesses under the constitutional provision that “ no 
person * * * shall be compelled * * + to be a witness 
against himself.” 

The point and force of the decision of these questions will be 
stated in the reference to the Tobacco Trust case, next succeed- 
ing, for these cases were argued together and the latter contains 
all the important points decided in this. 

The Supreme Court overruled the defendants’ contentions, 
This decision practically disposed of the paper trust’s defense, 
for there was none on the merits, and it submitted without fur- 
ther proceedings.. The trust is now dissolved; the benefits of 
free competition are being received, and it is reported, on relia- 
ble authority, that news print and fiber paper are now being 
supplied to the consumer at the substantial reduction of 30 
per cent. 

THE TOBACCO TRUST CASES. 


These grew out ef an investigation by a Federal grand jury, 
sitting for the southern district of New York, of the American 
Tobacco Company and the MacAndrews & Forbes Company. 


Witnesses were summoned to testify to their knowledge of any 
facts tending to show that these companies were violating the 
antitrust laws. Subpcnas duces tecum were served upon officers 
of each company, directing them to produce papers and other 
documentary evidence belonging to the corporations, and those 
officers refused. They were adjudged in contempt of court, and 
they appealed to the Supreme Court. The questions taken to the 

e Court and decided in favor of the Government were: 

First. That a corporation which could not testify, or as a wit- 
ness produce papers, is not within the terms of the immunity act 
of 1903, which is in almost the exact language of the immunity 
act under which the packers claimed immunity. 

Second. That a corporation engaged in interstate commerce 
is not entitled to withhold its books and papers from the scru- 
tiny of the properly authorized officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that the fifth amendment of the Constitution does not 
grant to such a corporation the right which an individual would . 
have to withhold the same evidence upon the ground that it 
might tend to incriminate him. 

The investigation was again taken up and resulted, on June 
18, 1906, in the finding of an indictment against the MacAn- 
drews & Forbes Company and Karl Jungbluth, its president, 
and against the J. S. Young Company and Howard E. Young, its 
president, charging them with violating section 1 of the Sherman 
antitrust law by engaging in a combination in restraint of the 
trade in licorice paste, that being an indispensable ingredient in 
the manufacture of plug tobacco and some kinds of smoking to- 
bacco, cigars, and snuff. This trade was restrained in the usual 
way—that is to say, competition was destroyed, arbitrary prices 
were fixed, the yolume of business was apportioned, and terms 
of sale and discounts were made uniform. A feature of the 
combination was that the MacAndrews & Forbes Company, in 
the division of customers, was allotted the trade with the to- 
bacco manufacturers who were members of the so-called “ to- 
bacco trust,“ while the J. S. Young Company was given the 
independent trade, the latter company having by its advertise- 
ments made special claims for recognition by the independent 
trade before the date of the combination in question. 

This indictment also charged the same defendants with en- 
gaging in a conspiracy in restraint of the same trade, and at- 
tempting to monopolize that trade (sec. 2 of the act), in 
and by the acts specified in connection with the charge of engag- 
ing in a combination. This case will be brought to trial at the 
earliest possible moment. - 

THE DRUG TRUST. 

May 9, 1906, suit for an injunction was filed against the 
drug trust. The principal parties defendant are the Proprie- 
tary Association of America, the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, and the National Association of Retail Druggists. 

The bill charged, in substance, that these associations, their 
officers, delegates, and members are all engaged in the business 
of manufacturing, buying, and selling patent medicines, drugs, 
and proprietary articles throughout the United States; that they 
have entered into a conspiracy to arbitrarily fix and regulate the 
prices at which such articles shall be sold to the consumer, and 
that they have established rules and regulations to enforce such 


an unlawful agreement by restricting the purchase and sale of 


such commodities to those members of the several associations 
who shall live up to and observe the rules and regulations thus 
arbitrarily prescribed by the respective associations. 

The ultimate object of the alleged conspiracy is to fix the 
prices which shall be observed by the retail druggists in selling 
to the consumer the various commodities manufactured by the 
several members of the Proprietary Association. The plan by 
which such object is effected is, in brief, as follows: 

No retail druggist can obtain goods from a wholesale druggist 


or the manufacturer of a proprietary medicine unless such re- 


tail druggist becomes a member of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, and in order to become such member he must 
agree to observe the established price at which such proprietary 


medicines shall be sold to the consumer. If he cuts prices, he 


is blacklisted and is unable to obtain from any mannfacturer 


or any wholesale druggist, who is a member of the association, 


any of their medicines. 

In a case brought by a Philadelphia druggist under the Fed- 
eral antitrust act the plaintiff obtained a substantial victory. 
For several months prior to the trial of this case the Depart- 
ment of Justice had been engaged in the investigation of the 
conspiracy, and the Attorney-General, having reached the con- 
clusion that the combination is one prohibited by the terms of 


the Sherman antitrust act, has directed the district attorney for 


the district of Indiana to file this bill. An injunction is prayed 
prohibiting these associations from acting in concert for the 
of prices and the individuals, firms, and 


purpose of maintaining 
corporations who are members of the respective associations 
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from acting together for the purpose of maintaining uniform 
prices to the consumers throughout the United States. 
THE ELEVATOR TRUST. 

March 7, 1906, suit was brought against some thirty com- 
panies manufacturing passenger elevators for buildings, the 
bill alleging an illegal combination which had obtained a prac- 
tical monopoly in the manufacture and sale of elevators. 

The Government’s case was complete; the defendants have 
admitted their guilt and have dissolved their combination. 


COAL INVESTIGATION. 


The Attorney-General has recently appointed special counsel 
to make a full and complete investigation into the alleged com- 
bination of railroads and coal operators in the anthracite and 
bituminous coal regions, and the investigation is now proceeding. 
It promises to be one of the most important steps taken by the 
Government to break up combinations that are hurtful to the 
consumers of the country. Already astounding revelations have 
been made, and even before a report has been made reforms are 
in progress. When final report is submitted to the Attorney- 
General, if there is shown to be any ground for criminal prose- 
cution, the Government will take active steps. : 

NOME RETAIL GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Goyernment’s prosecution of the trusts has extended even 
to far-away Alaska. Complaint was made that there was a 
combination known as the “ Nome Retail Grocers’ Association,” 
which had fixed prices and suppressed competition. The Gov- 
ernment took action, won a decree in its favor against the com- 
bination, and the Attorney-General is advised that the effect 
has been very salutary. à 

HAWAIIAN BEEF TRUST AND LUMBER TRUST. 


The Government went to the relief of the citizens of Hawaii, 
who complained against a meat and a lumber trust, and entered 
seyeral suits. The mere beginning of the suits resulted in the 
lowering of prices, although the cases have not been decided. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS. 


In Missouri suit has been brought against the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis, the St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge 
Terminal Railroad Company, the Wiggins Ferry Company, and 
others, in which it is sought to free interstate traffic from an 
alleged combination to operate the Eads Bridge and the Mer- 
chants’ Bridge as a common agency of interstate commerce and 
to suppress competition between these bridges and the ferries, 
It is alleged that the defendants are monopolizing the interstate 
transportation across the Mississippi River and into St. Louis. 
The Government is prosecuting these cases vigorously. 

JACKSONVILLE WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


In Florida the Government is seeking an injunction against 
the Jacksonville Wholesale Grocers’ Association. Complaint 
was made by consumers, and the Department has taken up the 
ease with vigor. 

THE FERTILIZER TRUST. 

A Federal grand jury sitting in Tennessee has returned an 
indictment against the fertilizer trust, comprising thirty-one 
corporations and twenty-four individuals. The fifty-five defend- 
ants controlled the field in nine Southern States for the sale of 
fertilizers indispensable to all engaged in raising cotton. Their 
combination was so effective that the price of different grades 
was raised on an average of $2.50 a ton. These cases have 
taxed the resources of the Department to the utmost. The 
great combinations conduct their business secretly, with the aid 
of skilled legal advice, and their operations cover an extensive 
field. 

THE SUGAR REBATE CASES. 


In New York recently indictments were returned against the 
American Sugar Refining Company, New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company, and several individuals. The 
charge was made that rebates amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been often given to the sugar com- 
pany to aid it in its fight with the farmers who are conducting 
the struggling industry of producing sugar from beets. When 
the sugar trust wanted to overcome the competition of the 
farmer, wanted to lay such stress upon him that he would give 
up the contest in despair and dispose of his property to the 
monopoly, it went to the railroads and borrowed a club with 
which it clubbed the farmer to death. The grand jury did not 
complete its investigation, but when it adjourned published a 
recommendation to its successor that it take up the work. 

COAL CARRIERS’ CASES. 

Proceedings were instituted in 1903 in behalf of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad Company and the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company. The Chesapeake and Ohio was en- 


gaged in the carriage of coal between West Virginia and New- 
port News, Va., for delivery to the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford in Connecticut, and the traffic was being moved 
at less than the published rates, and in such a way as to produce 
a discrimination in favor of the New Haven road and against 
others. The Chesapeake and Ohio made a yerbal agreement 
with the New Haven road to sell to the latter 60,000 tons of 
coal, to be carried to tide water and thence by water to Con- 
necticut, for delivery to the buyer, at $2.75 per ton. The price 
of the coal at the mines where the Chesapeake and Ohio bought 
it and the cost of transportation from Newport News to Con- 
necticut aggregated $2.47 per ton, thus leaving to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio only about 28 cents per ton for carrying the coal 
from the mines to tide water, while the published tariff for 
like carriage for private shippers was $1.45 per ton. 

The court held that the contracts amounted to undue dis- 
crimination and enjoined the Chesapeake and Ohio from con- 
tinuing the contract. Afterwards the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requested that the injunction be expanded to command 
the Chesapeake and Ohio perpetually to observe, in the future, 
all published rates. From the decision of the trial court an 
appeal was taken to the United States Supreme Court, and 
February 19, 1906, the latter court held that the injunction 
should be enlarged by perpetually enjoining the Chesapeake 
and Ohio from taking less than the rates fixed in its published 
tariff of freight rates for the carriage. of coal. 

This is a very important decision. Under it a railroad can 
not, by choosing to be a dealer, favor one customer over an- 
other. The intent of the law is to secure equal rates to all 
in a like situation, and to destroy favoritism. 


UNJUST CLASSIFICATION, 


Proceedings were instituted in Ohio in July, 1904, in behalf of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton Railway Cempany, the Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern, the New York Central and Hudson 
River, and the Baltimore and Ohio. 

The court, on November 25, 1905, enjoined the defendants 
from vidlating the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Sabie respect to unjust classification of the commodity in- 
yoly 


DISCRIMINATORY AND UNJUST RATES. 


June 17, 1905, a bill in equity was filed in Louisville against 
the Illinois Central and several other railroads for discrimina- 
tion and unreasonable rates. This case is still pending. 

July 15, 1905, a bill in equity was filed in the nortkern dis- 
trict of Mississippi against the Mobile and Ohio Railway for 
the purpose of preventing discrimination in freight rates. This 
case is still pending. 

ACCEPTING REBATES. 

An indictment was returned in October, 1905, in the western 
district of Kentucky against Szorn & Co. for accepting rebates 
in violation of the Elkins law. The defendants pleaded guilty 
and were fined $3,075. 

October 13, 1905, two indictments were returned in the west- 
ern district of Kentucky against Charles Wells and Hollis H. 
Price, charged with conspiring to make false weights and re- 
ports of weights of articles of interstate commerce. Price was 
fined $1,025. The case against Wells was continued. 

EVADING PUBLISHED RATES. 

November 13, 1905, a petition was filed in the eastern dis- 
trict of Wisconsin against the Milwaukee Refrigerator Transit 
Company, the Pere Marquette Railway Company, the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway Company, the Erie Railway, the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railway Company, the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, the Chicago and Alton, and the Pabst Brewing Company. 

It is alleged that the Pabst Brewing Company is a large ship- 
per of beer and the Milwaukee Refrigerator Transit Company is 
a transportation company owning and operating private cars, 
to which was given the control of the shipments of the brewing 
company by contract; that some of the principal stockholders 
of the brewing company were the controlling owners of the 
transportation company, and that while the full published rate 
was paid to the railroads they returned to the transportation 
company, by way of commission, 12 per cent of the gross freight 
rates. $ 

The Government claims that this transaction was in effect 
a device whereby the property was transported for less than 
the published rates. A demurrer was overruled and, therefore, 
the Government's legal action sustained. Since then a decree 
in favor of the Government has been entered, after full argu- 
ment. 
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INDICTMENTS FOR RATE CUTTING. 

July 1, 1905, indictments were returned in the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois against three officials of the packing house of 
the Schwarzchild & Sulzberger Company (believed now to be an 
independent concern, not in the beef trust), charging a con- 
spiracy to obtain freight traffic at less than the published rates. 

To these indictments the defendants severally pleaded guilty, 
and were sentenced to pay fines aggregating $25,000, with which 
sentence they have complied. 

REBATES AND REFUNDING PASSENGER FARES, 

December 13, 1905, an indictment was returned in the north- 
ern district of Illinois against the Chicago and Alton Railway 
Company, John N. Fairthorn, and Fred. A. Wann, for giving 
rebates on dressed meats and packing-house products shipped 
from Kansas City, Kans., to Chicago and eastern points by the 
Schwarzchild & Sulzberger Company and for refunding pas- 
senger fares paid by the officials of that company for traveling 
over the Alton road. Special pleas in bar to the indictment were 
filed, to which the Government interposed demurrers, which 
were sustained. This case is now pending. 

INDICTMENTS FOR REBATING. 

December 15, 1905, indictments were returned in the eastern 
district of Missouri against a number of railroad companies and 
individuals, charging them with violations of the Elkins law in 
the demanding and receipt of rebates. Some companies in the 
beef trust were made defendants in these cases. Several in- 
dictments were found and conyictions ensued in the cases of 
several individuals. The United States will ask the court to 
impose a sentence of imprisonment against the individuals and 
fines against the corporations, 

December 29, 1905, an indictment was returned in the northern 
istrict of Illinois against the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railway Company, D. Miller, and Claude G. Burnham for giving 
rebates in violation of the Elkins law. 

To this indictment the defendants entered pleas of guilty, and 
fines aggregating $60,000 were imposed by the court. 

Three other important cases in this same category have been 
brought, one against the Suffolk and Carolina Railway Com- 
pany, another against the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company, and another against the Delaware and 
Hudson Company for giving rebates, and are now pending. 
SUSTAINING THE COLORED MAN’S RIGHTS AND PROTECTING THE COLORED 

MAN’S LIBERTIES. 

Under the present Republican Administration the Government, 
through the Department of Justice, has taken action in the 
Federal courts, winning out at last in the United States Su- 
preme Court, which will go further toward protecting the rights 
and liberties of the colored people in the Southern States than 
anything that has happened since the civil war. 

Complaint was made to the Federal authorities that through- 
out the South a practice existed under what is known as the 
“ peonage statutes,” by which men were held to labor for a debt. 
In almost all the cases the victims were colored men. Practi- 
cally they were held in slavery, for means were found to keep 
them from getting free of debt, and as long as they remained in 
debt, they were virtually in bondage to their creditors. Investi- 
gation of the complaints revealed some most atrocious and 
heartrending cases of cruelty and practical slavery that almost 
rivaled the days before the war. 

The Government took quick action. The first case which 
was tried was argued in March, 1905, although prior thereto sey- 
eral hundreds of indictments had been returned. Action on 
these indictments was suspended awaiting the determination of 
the case of Clyatt v. The United States, brought under the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. 

The state of peonage, in which many persons were held, 
consisted in holding a man by compulsion to labor for a master 
to whom the peon owed a debt. Creditors compelled debtors— 
usually colored men—to work out their debts. The custom 
was very prevalent, and had its origin in the United States 
when the Territory of New Mexico was acquired. 

The Government contended that compulsory service of this 
kind was, in fact, a form of involuntary servitude and there- 
fore forbidden by the thirteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which was passed, under the auspices of the Republican 
party, to give the negro his rights. It was also insisted that 
the amendment gave Congress the power to enact laws which 
should punish individuals who, not acting under State author- 
ity, attempted, with particular reference to this case, to hold 
or return persons into a state of peonage. The Supreme Court 
held that the Government's contentions, which were personally 
argued by the Attorney-General, were well founded; and, 
though the particular offenders in this special case escaped be- 
cause the court held that the record did not contain sufficient 


evidence to justify their conviction, the effect has been most 
salutary. 

An authoritative exposition of the law was obtained, and no 
person within the jurisdiction of the United States can be here- 
after compelled by individuals to work out a debt as a peon. 
Following this decision the other indictments were pressed, and 
the result is that this form of inyoluntary servitude is being 
stamped out. 

After this decision the Attorney-General personally argued 
another case involving the interpretation of the same amend- 
ment. In this it was found that a number of men had con- 
spired to prevent some colored men, who were at work at a 
lumber mill, from performing their contract. The colored men 
were driven away from their work by armed force and intimi- 
dation, and these acts of violence were committed against them 
because of their race. The Government contended that to de- 
prive a man of any measure of his right to work solely for the 
reason of race prejudice is an interference with the right of 
freedom guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The court decided that the Government could not punish, but 
undoubtedly the States may punish such intimidation. Two 
justices of the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Harlan and Mr. 
Justice Day, were of the opinion that the Government ought to 

unish. 
5 GOVERNMENT HELPS RAILROAD MEN. 


One of the most important cases which the Government of 
the United States, under the Republican administration, has 
fought successfully in the courts was the case of Johnson, an 
employee of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, against 
that company for damages under the safety-appliance law. 
Johnson fought his case through the lower courts and was get- 
ting the worst of it, when his money gave out. An appeal was 
made to the Government, and the Department of Justice took 
up the case and carried it to successful issue in favor of John- 
son before the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The decision set a hard and fast rule in certain cases of per- 
sonal injury, from which there can be no appeal, and which 
should operate in the future to enable every railroad man who 
receives injuries under the peculiar circumstances which pre- 
vailed in this case to make an appeal successfully for damages. 

This was an action for personal injuries sustained by the 
plaintiff Johnson while engaged in coupling an engine to a 
dining car. The railway company is an interstate carrier and 
was alleged to be liable for damages under the safety-appliance 
law passed by Congress, which provides, in substance, that in- 
terstate carriers must equip their cars with automatic couplers 
which shall couple by impact. The engine and car were each 
fitted with automatic couplers, but, being of different makes, 
they failed to couple, and when the plaintiff went between the 
engine and the car to couple them he received his injuries. 

Johnson was unsuccessful in the circuit court, and also in the 
circuit court of appeals, whereupon he filed a petition for a writ 
of certiorari in the Supreme Court, which was granted. 

Owing to the great importance of the case to railway em- 
ployees, the Government took an almost unprecedented step and 
obtained leave to intervene to argue the question relating to 
the proper construction of the remedial legislation of Congress. 

The Government contended that an engine is a car within the 
meaning of the law, and that the law is not satisfied unless the 
automatic couplers couple by impact. An amendment to the 
law has passed since this case arose, making it clear that en- 
gines must have automatic couplers. This act, the Government 
contended, was merely declaratory of the intent of the first 
act. There was a further question in the case as to what con- 
stituted an interstate car, which the Government argued. The 
defendant contended that the dining car, because it was not en 
route, but was upon a siding, although ready for use and about 
to be used, was not an interstate car. The Government, on the 
other hand, contended that a car regularly employed on inter- 
state journeys does not lose its character because it is tem- 
porarily delayed. 

The Government's contention received the unanimous approval 
of the court, and Johnson won his case. 

Not content with this, the Government went further. and the 
Attorney-General issued a letter of instruction to all United 
States attorneys, in which he said: 

It does not appear that any question can now arise as to the proper 
interpretation of the law, since this decision apparently settles every 
disputed point. 

And the United States attorneys were informed that “the 
Government is determined upon the strict enforcement of these 
statutes,” and they were instructed to pay particular attention 
to all cases of their violation brought to their attention by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or its inspectors or by other 
persons. < 
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Later, in the case of The United States v. The Southern Rail- 
way Company, the law was still more clearly interpreted and 
further strengthened. A strong point of this decision was that 
the exercise of reasonable care or due diligence on the part of 
the railway company is no defense to an action brought to re- 
cover the penalty for violation of the safety-appliance laws of 
1893 and 1896. 

In both of these decisions it was strongly emphasized that the 

se of the law was to protect the lives and limbs of men, 
and that it will be so construed by the courts as to accomplish 
that purpose. What the law plainly requires is the equipment 
of cars with couplers which will automatically couple with each 
other, so as to render it unnecessary for men to go between the 
cars either to couple or uncouple. 

These decisions have enabled the Government to obtain an 
effective enforcement of the law in practically all cases, and 
have brought about a vast improvement in conditions through- 
out the country. Since the decision against the Southern Rail- 
way Company no case has been contested in the courts. The 
carriers prefer to confess judgment and pay the penalty in 
cases of violation rather than to stand the chance of adverse 
judgment on a trial. 

As a result the Interstate Commerce Commission have been 
able to secure the observance of a rule, practically in operation 
throughout the country, whereby the different carriers are re- 
quired to refuse to accept interstate cars in exchange unless 
the safety appliances are in proper condition. 

Another beneficent phase in this case for the railroad men 
is that the intervention of the Government and the decision of 
the court is warning to the railroad companies that the Gov- 
ernment is looking out for the luterests of the employees under 


this law. 
SOME NATIONAL-BANE CASES. 

The Government has been very vigilant in enforcing the na- 
tional banking laws. Under this Administration several im- 
portant cases have been tried. 

In the eastern district of Pennsylvania Henry Lear was in- 
dicted, charged with misapplication of the funds of the Doyles- 
town National Bank, and was sentenced to five years in the 
penitentiary. He sued out a writ of error, and the case is now 

ding. 
Pein Wisconsin Frank G. Bigelow was charged with misapply- 
ing the funds of a national bank at Milwaukee, and was sen- 
tenced to ten years in the penitentiary. 

M. C. Palmer, of New York, was charged with the misap- 
plication of funds of a national bank while acting as its presi- 
dent, nnd was sentenced to five years at Albany. À 

The celebrated Cassie Chadwick case in Ohio was prosecuted 
by the Government, and the defendent was sentenced to a term 
of ten years in the Ohio penitentiary for conspiracy in the mis- 
appropriation of the funds of the Citizens’ National Bank of 
‘Oberlin, Ohio. 

Arthur B. Speer was jointly indicted with Cassie Chadwick 
and was sentenced to seven years in the penitentiary. 

In the northern district of Iowa, W. E. Brown, a national- 
bank official, was indicted for violation of the national-bank 
laws. Ile was sentenced to five years in the penitentiary. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to discuss 
the tariff in the light of two recent expressions which seem 
to have taken a permanent place in our political literature. 
One owes its popularity to the present President of the United 
States, the other to the late distinguished Senator Hanna. One 
has a specific, the other a general reference to the tariff re- 
yision and reduction. 

In my judgment (and I welcome the fact), we are leading up 
in the coming Congressional and Presidential elections to an- 
other great tariff trial to be submitted to the American yoters 
for their decision at the ballot box. I wish to style and state 
this case, to enter an appearance for the plaintiff, introduce some 
evidence, and argue the plaintiff’s side of the case. I wish to 
state the case as Square Deal v. Stand Pat. This Square Deal, 
politically, at least in the form of expression, is the child of 
President Roosevelt. It is true that of late he has not given 
much attention to this particular child on the tariff subject, but 
he may be justly excused because he has been so busy stren- 
ously discharging the duties of stepfather to numerous other 
Democratic children; but after a while he may be expected to 
give some attention to this. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
That is notably the case with the railroad rate regulation child; 
and there are various other Democratic tendencies of your pres- 
ent President which we all gladly welcome. And I digress for 
a moment to state a simple truth, that whatever popularity 
your President has, he has it by virtue of the fact that he 
has gone over the heads of your leaders and your - 
tion, and has appealed to the great common people and their 
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democratic tendencies. You support these things not because 
you love Roosevelt, but dread the people. 

Stand Pat, the defendant in this case, has a definite, fixed mean- 
ing. ‘The stand-pat generals of this great army of stand-patters 
have had their day in court in this House, and I have picked out 
from the speeches of three of the ablest of these distinguished 
generals, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHARLES B. LAxIS] 
and the two gentlemen from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL and 
Mr. PALMER], what they have to say on the subject, what they 
mean by proudly boasting, as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CHARLES B. LANs] does, and as the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] has recently done, why they are 
stand-patters. 

Stand pat was coined originally by Senator Hanna to express 
the bitter and determined opposition against any tariff legisla- 
tion leoking to a change in existing schedules of the Dingley bill. 
It is the relentless foe of any sort of reduction or revision of 
the tariff. The reason given for that opposition by Senator 
Hanna and echoed in this Chamber by every one of the stand-pat 
generals of the army of stand-patters is that the Dingley law 
produced the prosperity which the country has enjoyed since its 
enactment. 

By the way of digression I want to say that the application 
of “army” to the crowd of stand-patters is singularly a proper 
one, for the army of stand-patters is the most magnificently 
equipped, the finest-disciplined and the amplest-provisioned army 
that the world ever saw [laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side], and it bears the exact relation to the people that 
every other army bears, namely, the cost of all this falls on the 
bowed backs of the plain people of the country. 

Now, lest I should be accused ef stating the cause of the 
defendant stronger than its advocates have, I wish to briefly 
read from the speeches delivered in the House by Mr. DALZELL 
May 24, Mr. Lanpts June 1, and Mr? Parar June 2. 

Mr. Danzetr, with that peculiar adroitness of which he is 
the master, says: 


I have said sufficient to show what were the conditions that existed 
at the time of the adoption of the Republican national platform. With 
respect to the policies from which these conditions resulted that plat- 
form said, “ We promise to continue these policies.” That promise still . 
abides with us, and we propose still to abide with it. 


Further on, he says: 
What constitutes national prosperity? Many things in combination. 


The magnitude of a nation’s commerce, the supremacy of its manufac- 
tures, wealth of its agriculture, coincident with enlarged markets 
for the m of its products at remunerative prices, the general 


employment of its citizens at an adequate wage, and withal a sound 
credit and the universal contentment of cg oe n Nelther alone nor 
in combination did these things exist when the Wilson-Gorman bill was 
in process of enactment, or subsequent thereto, 

ll of them have existed since the passage of the Dingley law, did exist 
when the Republican platform was adopted in 1904, and all of them 
exist in an enlarged degree to-day. [Applause on the Republican side. 
It is not necessary to our contention to claim that these things are 
wholly the fruits of protection, although they are in large part. Sum- 
cient for us to know that they coexist with protection, and the lesson 
they teach us is to let well enough alone. 


Note the shrewdness of “in large part” and “ sufficient for 
us to know.” 

But Mr. PALMER, with that bluntness which is characteristic 
of this singularly able and honest man, said boldly: 


Prosperity in “good measure pressed down, shaken together, and 
running over,” came to the country under the Dingley bill. 


Further on, he says: 
Shall we Kwea by the doctrine of protection to American labor and 


American industry, which assures work and wages to our working 
men and women and prosperity for all our people? 

Further on, le says: 

The Republican party renews fis allegiance to the doctrine of pro- 
tection. It is the bulwark of our industria: independence and the sure 
foundation of the prosperity of our people. 


Mr. LANDIS says: 


I am a Republican. I am an advocate of a high protective. tariff. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I am what might own in 
the nomenclature of the day as a stand-patter [applause], and re- 

ive to the benignant smile of my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 

CALL I, I will say that I am one of those who believe in letting well 
enough alone. IS. have faith and confidence in the Dingley law. 

Ah, I would say to mx friend from Mississippi IMr. WILLIAMS], that 
if I were a southerner, I would have faith in the Dingiey law, because 
I would know that it had lifted my section from the slough of despond- 
ency and enabled me, both in agriculture and manufacturing, to be- 
come a rival boaster of the Yankee. Why, if I were a Democrat, I 
would have faith in it—the faith of blind fate, if nothing else. [Ap- 


lause. ] 
x I still have faith in the Dingley law. [Applause.] I bave faith in 
it os a Member of Congress use I see it sending a continuous stream 
of revenue into the National Treasury, because it made our people 
prosperous pm happy. 

I want if known that I appreciate the present progress and wealth 
and po yet org ond achievement, that I believe t Senator Hanna’s 
advice is good, and J am willing to let well enough alone. 

Now, I wish to affirm with reference to this underlying reason 
for “stand pat” three propositions: That this statement that 


protection produced prosperity is, first, false in theory; second, 
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that it is false in fact, and, third, that it is pernicious in its 
teaching and effect. 

The theory that prosperity, general and permanent, can be 
produced by legislation on any subject is a startling doctrine, 
not worthy of consideration for a moment by any sincere, 
thoughtful, well-informed man. That centuries ago was the 
dogma of despotism; it was doctrine of the divine right of 
kings that “we make our children happy and prosperous.” It 
has no place in any true economic theory of development of any 
country, and especially when under such a Constitution and in 
such a condition as ours. 4 

It may be granted fairly that legislation may promote pros- 
perity, but it never can produce it, and the very gentlemen who 
now so strenuously talk it ten years ago were the very men 
that sounded the bugle note all over this Republic on the money 
question, that you can not make value by law, that you can not 
create prosperity by legislating an increase in the volume of 
money regardless of intrinsic value. I was one, though a 
Democrat, who agreed with that proposition, and I abide in the 
faith still, and it is as applicable to the tariff as it is to any 
other phase of legislation. You can not produce prosperity by 
law any more than you can produce dogs and cats by law. 
It does not come in that way. It is a great natural, universal 
process throngh which prosperity must come. It does not 
come down from the Government to the people. It does not 
come from the bands of kings, or courts, or legislatures, or 
parliaments. No; it comes by the blessing of God in soil, in 
season, and the industry and intelligence of mankind com- 
bined. In this country peculiarly prosperity is a great hybrid, 
born of the gift of God in soil and season, and of the energy, 
the industry, the tireless will and intelligence of the American 
citizens, the greatest the world has ever known, and especially 
those who till the soil and work the mines and attend the 


ranches of the country. Prosperity, my countrymen, is a nat- |- 


ural product, born of conditions which can not be produced 
by any party or any government that exists, that has ever ex- 
isted, or that will ever exist. The truth is, a country, teeming 
with potent forces and great resources like ours, must and will 
be prosperous, in spite of who is President and who occupies 
the legislative halls. The worst you can do as Republicans 
and the worst you have done is to retard prosperity. You may 
by legislation divert from its general, universal, and wide 
avenues part of the prosperity, channelize it and localize it and 
benefit an individual, a class, or a section. You can do that 
by protection, as you can by various other forms of legislation, 
but you can not produce a general, universal, and permanent 
prosperity by protection, or ‘by any other sort of legislation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURGESS. I yield this time, and then I give notice that 
I shall not yield further, because in forty-five minutes’ time I 
will be crowded to say what I want to say. Now I yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I simply wanted to know right 
in this connection, if the gentleman could answer, why, under 
the last two Democratic Administrations in this country, in 
which the Democratic party had full control of the Govern- 
ment, under a low tariff, neither God nor nature contributed to 
the prosperity of the American people, and they had no pros- 
perity? 

Mr. BURGESS. I can not be diverted from my present line 
of argument to enter into a discussion of ancient history. That 
has been done by many gentlemen here, and it was long ago 
exploded that the adversity which followed the election of 
Grover Cleveland was produced by anything then done. It 
grew out of great natural causes, breeding even under Harri- 
son’s Administration, and for which his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was preparing before he went out. I guess the gentleman 
has heard of the plates and knows about the situation. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, let me go on. I say that the theory that protection pro- 
duces prosperity is false in fact. That is the real point, and 
I say that is the point to which no stand-pat gentleman who 
has issued his proclamation in this House has addressed him- 
self. I defy you to find a single stand-pat speech made in this 
House which attempts to give the philosophy which connects 
the alleged effect and cause. It is a bold, bare, brazen assump- 
tion from the assertion that you were in power and passed the 
Dingley law and the country has since been prosperous, that 
therefore protection produced the prosperity. “The day broke 
because the cock crew,” as Savoyard says. You have at- 
tempted to give no facts that by any process of reasoning can 
constitute links between the Dingley law and your control and 
the prosperity that has continued in the country during the last 
ten years. I shall attempt to take the negative and to prove, 


out of the mouths of three Cabinet officers of the present Ad- 
ministration, that the converse of the proposition is true; that 
the real sources of our prosperity are in accord with my theory 
of how it has been and must always be produced. The first 
document I shall introduce in evidence in proof of that conten- 
tion is the report of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, 
for 1903, in which he sums up what made our country pros- 
perous, what paid the foreign bondholders, what extinguished 
our foreign indebtedness, what lifted the mortgages from the 
farms all over this land from Maine to Kansas, what changed 
this nation from a debtor to a creditor nation, what gave birth, 
under God, to a new industrial and commercial era. Every faci 
stated shows that it bears no relation whatever to the tariff. 

Let me read you what he says. You will find this on page 
8 of the report of the Secretary of Agriculture for the year 1903, 
and I guess he will fever write another one like this. He does 
not discuss this proposition in any of the subsequent reports. 
It is too good a Democratic document. He says: 

The consumption of cotton in this country is now greater than that of 
any other country, and yet the cotton planters of the Sonth not only 
supplied this market last year, but exported a surplus of 3.569.000. 000 
pounds, valued at $317,000,000, or for every working day in the year 
about 12,000,000 pounds, worth more than $1,000,000. 

Represented in value, the exports of grain and grain products had 
about two-thirds the importance of cotton in the last fiscal year, the 
value of the export being more than $221,000,000. From 46,000,000 
acres of wheat there was a 1 cg for forei mouths amounting to 
114,000,000 bushels and 20,000, barrels of flour, amounts that to- 
gether represent 204,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Third in importance are the exports of meats and meat products, 
with a grand total of $178,000,000, to which may be added $35,000,000 
for live animals. Quantities that are beyond the grasp of the mind 
represent the exports of meats and their products. he pounds of beef 

y ; of pork, 551,000,000; of lard, 491,000,000; and of 
oleo oil, 126,600,000. 


THE FARMER’S BALANCE OF TRADE, 

The immense exports from the farms of the country lead to an exami- 
nation of the so-called “balance of trade.” This examination reveals 
what seems to have escaped the attention of the punue; and that is, 
that the favorable balance of trade, everything included, is due to the 
still more favorable balance of trade in the products of the farm. 

During the thirteen years 1890-1902 the average annual excess of 
domestic exports over imports amounted to $275,000,000, and during 
the same time the annual average in favor of farm products was $337,- 
000,000, from which it is apparent that there was an average annual 
adverse balance of trade in products other than those of the farm 
amounting to $62,000,000, which the farmers offset and had left $275,- 
000,000 to the credit of themselves and thé country. 

Taking the business of 1903, the comparison is much more favorable 
to the farmers than during the preceding thirteen-xear period, since the 
value of domestic exports over imports was $367.000,000, the entire 
trade being included, while the excess for farm products was $422,000,- 
000, which was sufficient not only to offset the unfavorable balance of 
trade of $56,000,000 in products other than those of the farm, but to 
leave, as stated above, the enormous favorable balance of $367,000,000. 

During the last fourteen years there was a balance of trade in favor 
of farm products, without excepting any year, that amounted to $4,806,- 

„000. nst this was an adverse balance of trade in products 
other than those of the farm of $865,000,000, and the farmers not only 
canceled this immense 8 but had enough left to place $3,940,- 
000,000 to the credit of nation when the books of international 
exchange were balanced. 

These figures tersely 8 the immense national reserve-sustaining 

wer of the farmers of the country under present quantities of pro- 

uction. It is the farmers who have paid the foreign bondholders, 

The Secretary is from Iowa. He may agree with Cummins 
and that may account for this statement, but I am inelined to 
think that out of a real love of the farmers he wrote this and 
thoughtlessly struck the “stand-pat” doctrine a blow. And he 
gives the three great products which make up this trade—meat 
products, wheat, and cotton. Every one of those goes out into 
the markets of the world, as every man knows, unaffected by 
any tariff legislation. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What year was that report? 

Mr. BURGESS. The report was 1903, page 8. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Has the price of farm products anything 
to do with that? ` 

Mr. BURGESS. Wel, of course if we gaye them away we 
would not have gotten money for them. You certainly know 
that. But I shall not rest the case with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I shall include in my remarks three tables furnished 
me in a letter of January 8 by the present Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, and all through I have en- 
deavored to confine the evidence I shall offer to the period cov- 
ered by your complete control under the Dingley law. These 
tables show, first, merchandise imported and exported. the an- 
nual cost of exports over imports from 1896 to 1905. The next 
table shows the same grouped according to sources of production 
exported for the same years, and the next table gives the 
different sources of agricultural exports, of manufactured ex- 
ports, and a comparison of each. I shall have occasion later on 
to refer to the last table, which shows the per cent of manu- 
facturing exports for each year. 
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Merchandise imported and exported, and the annual excess of imports or of exports, 1888 to 1905—Specie values. 


Total exports Excess of ex- | Excess of im- 


Year ending June 30— Imports, ports over ports over 
and imports. imports. exports. 
$683, 862, 104 403 $695, 954, 507 $723, 957,114 | $1, 419, 911, 62111 $28, 002, 607 
730, 282, 609 12, 118, 766 742, 401, 375 745, 131, 652 027 
845, 293, 828 12, 534, 856 857, 828, 684 789, 310, 409 
$72, 270, 283 12, 210, 527 884, 480, 810 844, 916,196 
1, 015, 732, 011 14,546,137 | 1,080, 278, 148 827, 402, 462 
831, 030, 785 16, 634, 409 847, 665, 194 866, 400, 922 
869, 204, 937 22, 935, 635 892, 140,572 654, 994, 622 
7983, 392, 599 14, 145, 566 807, 538, 165 731, 969, 965 
863, 200, 487 19, 406, 451 882. 606, 938 779, 724, 674 
1, 082, 007, 603 18, 985, 953 | 1, 050, 993, 556 764. 730, 412 
1, 210, 291, 913 21,190,417 | 1,231, 482, 380 616, 049, 654 
1, 203, 931, 222 23,092,080 | 1,227,023, 202 697,148,489 | 1,924,171,791 529, 874, 813 
1, 370, 763, 571 23,719,511 | 1,394, 483, 082 $49,941,184 | 2,244, 424, 266 544, 541, 898 
1, 460, 462, 806 27,302,185 | 1,487,764, 991 $28,172,165 | 2,310, 937,156 664, 592, 826 
1, 355, 481, 861 26,237,540 | 1,381,719, 401 904, 320, 918 2,285, 040,349 478, 398, 453 
1, 392, 231, 302 27,910,877 | 1, 420, 141, 679 | 1,025,719,237 | 2,445, 860,916 394, 422, 442 
1, 435, 179, 017 25, 648,254 | 1,460, 827, 271 991,087,371 | 2,451,914, 642 469, 739, 900 
1, 491, 744, 641 26,817,025 | 1,518,561,666 | 1,117,513,071 | 2, 636,074, 787 401, 048, 595 
Values of domestic merchandise, grouped according to sources of production, exported from 1896 to 1905. 
Exports of domestic merchandise other than manufactures. Total ex- 
£ a eh aches of domes- pornot do- 
ear ending J c mauufactures. | mestic mer- 
June 30 Agriculture. Mining. Fisheries, Miscellaneous. | Total. ans 
Values. Per et.] Values. |Peret| Values, Values. |Perct.| Values. 
3.91 850,392 | 0.79 84, 135, 762 0.48 ($634, 629, 73.52 „571, 178 | 26.48 | 8863. 200, 487 
1 8.92 6, 477, 951 -63 | 3,479, 228 - 34 | 754, 722, 212 | 73.13 | 277,285,391 | 26.87 | 1,082, 007, 603 
1.60 3. 13 435, 483 45 | 3,164, 628 +26 | 919,594,559 | 75.98 | 290,697,354 | 24.02 | 1,210,291, 913 
2.34 8.49 992, 999 -50 | 3,286, 872 +27 | 864,339,076 | 71.79 | 339,592,146 | 28.21 | 1, 203, 931,222 
2.76 8.81 326, 620 «46 | 4,665, 218 «34 | 936,911,815 | 68.35 | 433,851,756 | 31.65 | 1,370,763, 571 
2.68 8.72 683, 353 -53 | 4,510,740 .81 1,049,530, 71.86 | 410,932, 524 | 28.14 | 1.460, 462, 506 
2.90 8.55 705,065 .57 | 5,265, 000 88 | 951,840,460 | 70.23 | 403,641,401 | 29.77 | 1,355, 481, 861 
2.81 4.16 805, 538 -56 | 6,429, 588 46 | $84,705,143 | 70.72 | 407,526,159 | 29.28 | 1,392, 231,302 
8.20 4. 80 543, 676 ~ 60 | 5,688,178 40 | 982,763,096 | 68.48 | 452,415,921 | 31.52 1, 435, 179, 017 
3.42 4.17 241, 025 48 6, 941, 806 n 65. 56 „607, 86. 44 1, 491, 744, 641 


a The group Other than manufactures” embraces substantially all articles crude or only slightly enhanced in value by manufacture. 


Value of cotton, provisions and live animals, breadstuffs, and of all other agricultural products, and total agricultural products exported in each fiscal year from 1896 to 1905, 
* ge also value of exports of manufactures for the same period. si 


Years. 


Provisions Allother | Total agri- Por oen 

Cotton. and live Breadstuffs. | agricultural cultural domestic 

products, products. exports. 
$190, 056,460 | $175, 218,518 | $141, 356,993 | $63,247,326 | $569,879, 297 66, 02 26. 48 
230, 890,971 | 182,221,196 | 197,857,219 72,501,753 | 683,471,139 66. 23 26. 87 
230,442,215 | 213,584,366 | 333.897, 119 75, 779, 870 853,683,570 70. 54 24.02 
209, 561,774 | 213,389,524 | 273,999, 699 822.1 784. 776, 142 65.19 28.21 
241, 832,737 | 228,038,086 | 262,744,078 | 108,243,222 | 885, 858,123 60.98 31.65 
313, 673,443 | 249,018,513 | 275,594,618 | 105,524,446 | 948,811, 020 64. 62 28.14 
220,651,819 | 244,733,062 | 213,134,344 | 102,916,397 | 851,465,622 62.83 29. 77 
316. 180,429 | 214,620,907 | 221,242,285 121, 279, 261 873,322, 882 62. 73 29.28 
370, 810, 246 224,005,461 | 149,050,378 109, 819, 282 853, 685, 367 59. 48 81.52 
879, 965,014 | 216,727,154 | 107, 722, 910 116, 438, 325 820, 863, 403 55.03 | 543, 007, 975 86. 44 


Exports of agricultural products. 


It is sufficient to say with reference to these tables that they 
establish the truth of the contention set out in Secretary Wilson's 
report, and establish beyond controversy the fact that the 
growth and development of this country, as a matter of fact, in 
the last ten years did not grow out of a protective tariff. Who 
contends that cotton is aided in price by the protective tariff? 
Who contends that wheat is aided in price by a protective tariff? 
Who is there, with sense enough to rattle in a tobacco seed, 
who does not know that the European price of those two great 
staples fixes the American price, barring the manipulation of 
speculators at particular periods? Let us trace the source and 
progress of prosperity. Other countries have not sufficient 
products of their own to feed and clothe their people, and there 
is in foreign markets a demand for cotton, wheat, and meat. 
Our cotton, wheat, and stock raisers have produced a great 
excess above home consumption. What happens then? So much 
is produced as that not only 80,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
States are supplied, but an immense surplus is borne down the 
lines of railway to the sea, and into the holds of the vessels of 
the world, and by them carried into the markets of the world, 
under the banner, if you please, of absolute free trade, and in 
competition in the markets of the world with all these products. 

In turn for these products the gold of Europe is poured in a 
great tide back into American homes. Then what happens? 
There is an increased capacity to buy on the part of those en- 
gaged in the production of these great products, and wherever 
there exists such an increased capacity on the part of the people 


to satisfy their needs or their desires more purchases occur. 
This people, thus blessed by soil and season and their intelligent 
industry, go about in the stores of the land and buy the various 
things they need to satisfy their wants or desires—aye, their 
fancies and whims—and retail trade, closest to and most depend- 
vied upon the people, rapidly responds to this birth of pros- 
perity. 

The retail dealers begin to buy, through drummers and by let- 
ters, of the wholesale houses. Wholesale houses, realizing the 
impetus to their trade, make larger drafts upon the manufac- 
turer, and the manufacturer gets a move on him; the smoke 
begins to rush faster and higher out of the factory chimneys, 
and the railroads get busy, and all along the pathway thus de- 
scribed, from the field to the foreign market, back again, and 
from the home people to the manufacturer and back again, 
labor everywhere gets increased employment, and an added 
capacity to buy, predicated upon the original capacity to buy, 
occurs. And thus in an endless chain in God’s ordained way 
prosperity rolls on unfettered and blesses the American people 
regardless of whether the President is named Grover Cleveland 
or William McKinley. 

Prosperity comes to our country in no other way than this 
natural way, which augments the national wealth by the prod- 
ucts of the soil. God made this country to feed the world, and 
keyed its potent forces upon its fertile soil and favorable cli- 
mate. The American farmer, who plants in faith, cultivates in 
hope, and reaps in grace, is the uncrowned king of the world. 
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Long may he reign, unfettered to pour out his products into the 
markets of the world, to bless foreign nations, and to enrich 
his own. 

Now, this was not the only cause of the gradually growing 
prosperity of this country. There was another one which 
cooperated with it, perhaps as potent in cooperation as any other 
factor could possibly be. I offer in evidence a table furnished 
me by the Secretary of the Treasury in a letter dated June 12, 


Statement showing the amounts o, Id and silver coins and certificates, 
United States notes, and %%% 


JULY 1, 1900. 


General stock 
of money in | Money in cir- 
the United culation, 
States, 


1906, in which he gives me the kinds of money coined and issued | Geld Coin {including bullion in Treasury) .......} $1,036, 031, 645, 2 8 8 
and in general stock, and in . as well, 8 a 4 Sts dard i silver z olaa 2 sae 
and every succeeding year down to the present, with the es | Silver ertillcates—-— ggg ggg „409, 
attached, and which I shall incorporate in my remarks. That | Trenzty nett uf 180 76, 027, 000 72.2447 
statement shows that in those ten years there have been added, | United States notes 346, 681, 016 816,614, 114 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872 705, 
in round numbers, to the circulating medium of this country in National bank ooton 800, 161° $82 


gold coin and certificates $698,000,000; in United States notes 
added in circulation, $150,000,000; in silver certificates, 
$138,000,000; in standard silver dollars, $26,000,000; in sub- 


ssec... 2,341, 899,180 


sidiary silver coin, $50,000,000, and in national-bank notes, JULY 1, 1901. 
$330,000,000, showing an increase in the stock of coin issued EEA 
of $863,000,000 and an increase in circulation of $1,234,000,000. Cpt Money in cir- 
culation, 
Statement showing the amounts of pore and silver coins and certificates, — ciiai 
United States notes, and national-bank notes in circulation. Gold coin, including bullion in Treasury $i 11 700 201 $690, 407,728 
0 „inc on 
JULY 1, 1896. Gold certifeates 2 25,715,750 
Standard silver dollars ý 3 520, 062, 537 „587, 
Bszsn P iep aaa PP Era 429, 640, 788 
In Treasury. | In circulation. | Subsidiary silver . . 90, 490, 289 79, 700, 088 
r notes of 1890 z 47,783, 000 47,540, 245 
SS ee United States notes 346, 681, 016 832, 468, 013 
Gold coin $111, 803, 340 a TTW E K 8217502 315,205, 836 
Standard sijver doliars 430. 378, 614, 970 f ee aa 
u ver... 
oan ce ‘OD 1 497,430 F 
ver certificates. 22 +909, 
Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890.. 34, 465, 919 JULY 1, 1902. 
United States notes 121, 229, 225, 451, 258 
Currency certificates, act June 8, General stock | yroney in cir- 
Oy Pee e EEA EN 150, 000 81, 840, 000 of money in | “culation 
National-bank notes 10, 668, 620 215, 831, 927 United States. f 
* 
Total. . 654, 519,961 | 1, 509, 725,200 | Gora coin (including bullion in Treasury) $1,188, 573,584 | $629, 271, 532 
goa ce ane * e 307, 110, 929 
andard silver dollars 539, 987, 093 621,718 
W Silver certificates....... SES eee eS 4650243 
Subsidiary silver 96, 856, 985 82, 814. 940 
General stock | 4 mount in cir- | Treasury notes of 1890 . 30,000, 000 , 862, 445 
coined or culation. United States notes . 70. 346, 681, 016 265, 855 
issued. Currency certificates, act of June 8, 1872...... Dr une 
— — National bank- notes AR 356, 672, 091 345, 931, 750 
Er AEA TTA SI AIT OE ET NA $671, 676, 250 $519, 146, 675 m 
e 007.202 Dll . 2.558, 770, 769 | 2, 246, 529, 412 
Gabaidia N . i ge 4 
‘old certificates „285,91 
piver corn cates 1 — — JULY 1, 1908. 
reasury notes, act July á » 905, 1 
United tates noten -..«;. PR 245, 583,578 N Roa Mon 15 cir- 
rrency certificates, act June P * 7 culation, 
National-bank notes........ 226, 410, 767 United States. 
S „ 2, 368, 110,531 1, 646,028, 246 | Gold coin (ineinding bullion in Treasury) $621, £45, 146 
ens ort rng A 5 379, 043, 889 
andard silver dollars 72, 349, 806 
JULY 1, 1898. Silver certificates ...... 455, 079, 588 
Subsidiary silver....... 92, 195, 600 
Treasury notes of 1890 . 32323 C OT 19, 109, 670 
Amount in cir- | United States notes. 346, 681, 016 336, 591, 372 
culation. Currency certificates, act June 8, 187/22 enor oe000oonnnnnnaen 
National bank notes sad 400, 408, 189 
Gold coin aa $660, 959, 880 o 
Standard silver dolla: 57, 259, 791 aiden 
Subsidiary silver. 64, 323, 747 
Gold certificates . 35, 820, 639 JULY 1, 1904. 
Silver certificates 890, 659, 080 
Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890 98, 665, 580 General stock | yroney in cir- 
United States notes 2 6,572,829 of money in ost ey 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872...... 26, 045, 000 United States, * 
National-bank note 223, 129, 703 — | ä — 
E siden 7,848, 485,749 | Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury)........| $1,82,722,701.| $646,586, 819 
Standard silver dollars 71, 561, 684 
JULY 1, 1899. Silver certificates .... saai 462, 578, 715 
Subsidiary silver. 1 S48 94, 603, 028 
Treasury notes of 1890 12, 978, 000 12, 927, 287 
United States notes A 346, 681, 016 * 334, 491,977 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 17/2. . deren isodon Sate me 
National-bank notes 449, 235,095 433, 595, 888 
S . E S $855, 583 C 2,801, 865,204) 2,521, 151, 627 
age ee snos dollars.. 
u y silver...... 
Gold certificates ... JULY 1, 19%. 
Trester notes, act July id, 1886 General stock 
asury notes, act July 14, eneral s 
United States notes of money in PORET o 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872.. United States. 
Nationalbank notes... 
Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury $655 
c A ) 725 487, 823. 220 
ä— — — ́ —·'ö —ä Standard silver dollars. 73, 680, 659 
«Does not include gold bullion in Treasury amounting to $32, 217, 024. } Silver certificates 456, 142, 715 
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Statement s the amounts of 


Rowing and silver coins and 
United States notes, and natio 


Seas notes te cireniation Conta.” 


JULY 1, 1906—Continued. 


Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) $683, 426, 878 
Gold certificates..... 513, 803, 789 
Standard silver dollars 78, 602,135 
Silver certificates 469, 663, 586 
Gubaldiary silver... 2... cctccsstecscencnctacasce 109, 894, 319 
Treasury notes of 1890 .. 7,477, 218 
United states notes * 835, 552, 893 
National bank notes. è 545, 260, 802 

a sca E A E I A ERRET 3,057,901,107 | 2,743, 681, 120 


By the way, not a dollar of that was coined by virtue of a 
protective tariff or as the result of any other Republican legis- 
lation. 

Now, let me state a fundamental principle of the money ques- 
tion as to which Republicans and Democrats have always 
agreed. It is that the money system of this country shall rest 
upon intrinsic value coinage, and that every paper dollar shall 
be redeemable in such coined dollar, and that all the dollars 
coined or issued shall be equal in purchasing as well as debt- 
paying power. And no respectable Republican, or Democrat 
either, in the history of the country, ever denied either of 
these propositions. The differences which have arisen grow 
merely out of some proposed method of increasing or decreas- 
ing the money volume in accordance with these fundamental 
principles. Both parties have uniformly opposed fiatism—the 
Greenback party and the Greenback idea in all of its forms. 
Their national platforms show this. In principle there never 
was any difference among the leaders of Democratic thought 
on these matters with reference even to the silver question it- 
self. The contention was, and the difference of opinion be- 
tween Democrats was, as to whether by the method proposed 
these principles could be conformed to. Those of the Bland- 
Bryan school thought it could, and those of the Cleveland- 
Carlisle school thought it could not. There was no difference 
in principle, but a difference merely in judgment as to the 
effect of a law. The addition of this immense money volume 
has removed that question from controyersy in the country 
among Democrats or between Democrats and Republicans. 
That is one of the reasons why you see men of all shades of 
thought on the money question, but holding to the fundamental 
principles that I have stated, uniting now in the proposed sup- 
port of the same man that fought for free silver in 1596. 

Let me announce one other proposition to which all men of 
this fundamental view on the money question have ever agreed. 
It is this: Granting that all the dollars coined and issued by 
the Government are equal in purchasing and debt-paying 
power with every other dollar, and that they rest on an 
intrinsic value coinage, and that the paper money is redeem- 
able in such coined dollars, all men of that school of thought 
have ever agreed that, as you increase the volume in proportion 
to population and business, you increase price generally, and 
as you increase general prices you invite investment, stimulate 
enterprise, aid labor, and promote prosperity. That is exactly 
what occurred in the connection with the other facts I have 
stated—that throwing into circulation in ten years of $1,234,- 
000,000, together with a vast balance of trade in our favor. 
Pouring money back into this country from Europe, wiping out 
our foreign obligations, adding to the demand for the manu- 
factured articles, and an increased volume of money, causing 
the general rise in prices of stocks and bonds, in lands, and in 
every form of value, inviting investment, a tide of prosperity 
rolled over the land that I trust God may permit to continue. 
And these Republican boasters and claimers, who would claim 
anything on earth, and argue with effrontery, seized upon these 
gifts of God and claimed they produced them with their 
Dingley law. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


I want to state further facts from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury which confirm these contentions, and they are the national- 
bank statistics of the country. Now, think a minute. This is 
another proposition about which there is no party difference 
among sensible men. We are all agreed that one of the best 
evidences of the continued and permanent prosperity of a sec- 
tion or a State is the showing made by its bank capital and sur- 
plus, and especially their individual deposits. Now, I will in- 
troduce in evidence an article clipped from the Manufacturers’ 
Record, which I submitted for correction and revision to Sec- 
retary Shaw, and which he returned to me in a letter, dated 
January 13, 1906, making slight corrections which do not affect 
the text. It is a long statement comparing the ratio and extent 
of development for twenty-five years in number, capital, sur- 
plus, and individual deposits of the South—the free-trade South, 
if you please—against all the rest of the country: 


BANKING LN THE SOUTH—REMARKABLE PROGRESS MADE IN FINANCIAL 
GROWTH IN A DECADE. 


[From Manufacturers’ Record.] 


The wonderful progress of the South is in no way better illustrated 
than by the enormous growth of its banking facilities. In 1880 there 
were 220 national banks in the entire South from Maryland to Texas, 
but now there are 1,221. In 1889 the national-banking capital in 
this section was only $45,598,000, now it is $126,087,000; and while 
twenty-five years ago the surplus of the South’s national banks was 
only $9,000, a a few thousands over, it is now $50,257,000. Na- 
tional-bank deposits in the South have grown from $64,729,000 to 
over $469,082, within the same period. 

But it is by comparison with the growth of the national-banking 
system in the entire country that the estabiishment of national 
in the South displays its conspicuous gains. The number of national 
banks in the entire country in 1880 was 2,090; now it is 5,757, an 
increase of 175.45 cent; but the growth in the South from 220 to 
1,221 national ban is an increase of 455 per cent. Furthermore, 
while the national-banking capital in the whole oe, advanced dur- 
ing those twenty-five years from $457,553,985 to $799,870,229, an 
Increase of 74.79 per cent, the South's growth from over $45,000,000 
$126,000,000 of national-banking capital In the same 
of 176.46 per cent; also the national-bankin a 
in the whole country rose from over $120,000,000 to nearly $418, — 

„an increase of 246.63 per cent, but the national-banking 9 
in the South, by, pong from $9,000,000 to over $50,000,000, displays 
an increase of 457.72 per cent. This shows the rapidity of southern 
advancement in a striking manner. 

Not the least interesting feature of these statistics Is the pein dis- 
played by some States in the number of national banks therein. Mis- 
sissippi, for instance, had no national banks in 1880—although thir- 
teen years previously she had two—but in 1905 she had 25. The 
great State of Texas had 13 national banks a quarter of a century 
ago; now she has 440; Florida had only 2 then, but now 34; Virginia 
had 17, now 85; West Virginia had 17, but now 79; Georgia had 13, 
now 63; Alabama had 9, now 67. Both Maryland and Kentucky had 
each a comparatively large number of national banks in 1880, the 
. 35, and to-day 89, while the latter then had 49, but 
now 

But most of the large gains in the number of national banks are 
clearly results of the act of March 14, 1900, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the national banks with less than $50 capl For 
26, 1900, Texas had 200 national 


il 26, 
cky 6, 1900, 75, now 124; Arkansas had 7, 
now 28; Louisiana on April 26, 1900, 20, now 385. 

capt in the South rose from a total of about 
$45,500,000 in 1880 to sory ek 000 in 1890, but in 1900 it 
had fallen back to about $86,500,000. Yet during the last five years 


lus. From $9,000,000 in 1880 ft rose to $24,000,000 in 1890, and 
to $30,000,000 in 1960 and 850,000,000 in $ 
have gone up from below $4.000,000 in 1880 to nearly $12,000, in 
aao to more than $15,000,000 in 1900, and to nearly $27,000,000 in 


Could any record of accomplishment be more impressive than this? 
Yet it must be remembered that in this quarter of a cator a ts 

729.000 
y 625 per 
tten that these statistics 
which number man 
trust com es, w 
of finan institutions are 
strength 


The increase in number of national banks in the whole 
country was 175 per cent; in the South, 445 per cent. The 
increase in capital in the whole country was T4 per cent; 
the increase in the South was 176 per cent. The increase in sur- 
plus in the whole country was 146 per cent, and in the South 
457 per cent. But in order to make this more striking, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Comptroller of the Treasury, which was 
replied to on June 18, 1906, in which he gives a statement of 
the facts reduced to percentages for the ten-year period about 
which you boast. I have taken two distinctively agricultural 
States and two distinctively protective-tariff States of equal 
population. I have contrasted Texas and Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi and Connecticut. I wish to say, in passing, that the 
significance of the immense figures disclosed here will be in- 
creased when you bear in mind the fact that 50 per cent of the 
population of Mississippi are colored people and do not have 
much surplus in the banks, and perhaps 25 per cent of the 
population of Texas are the same, 
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eer 13 
Individual deposits 326. 89 


United States deposits $61, 755 157.11 


viđual deposits 
United States deposits .. 


Number of banks 2 * a3, 60 

Srl $22, 391, 070 | 49.90 

eet ard C 7, 813, 815 13. 93 

Individual d. . 84,377, 603 52.62 

United States deposits ....... 9, 142. 49 
a Losses. 


In Texas in ten years the increase in banks is 120 per cent; 
in capital in banks the increase is 157 and in surplus 115 per 
cent; and in individual deposits 326 per cent. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] In Massachusetts there was a decrease of 
22 per cent in number of banks, and 36 per cent in the amount 
of capital; 1 per cent increase in surplus, and 31 per cent in- 
r in individual deposits. [Applause on the Democratic 

Y ji 

Take the State of Mississippi. Mississippi in the number of 
banks increased in ten years 140 per cent; capital, 235 per cent; 
surplus, 137 per cent, and in individual deposits, 370 per cent. 

What about Connecticut? There was a decrease of 3 per cent 
in the number of banks; of 9 per cent in banking capital; an in- 
crease in surplus of 13 per cent, and in individual deposits, 52 
per cent. 

Now, gentlemen, when you talk about a protective tariff pro- 
ducing prosperity, I fling these facts in your teeth, and ask you 
to explain how it got so far from base. [Applause.] The ap- 
plication of your doctrine tests it. If protection produces pros- 
perity, it will first spring into being where it is born and abide 
best there. If it produces prosperity, you must look for it 
where the States are that contain the factories. Yet, strange 
to relate, there is where you find strikes, labor seeking for em- 
ployment—hbarred out by the occupation of the home market, with 
the stifling of competition by the trusts and monopolies organized 
under your accursed system. [Loud applause.] Down South, 
where there are no factories to be protected, under the blessings 
of God, of soil, and of season, enjoying the fruits of farm work, 
we will show you a country great, magnificent in advantages 
and strides of progress, of which not one is due to your system. 
[Applause.] But I have said this doctrine is pernicious in its 
teachings. First, it teaches an idea that is demoralizing and 
ruinous—the doctrine that men should look to law rather than 
to God and themselves for their industrial success. It teaches 
men of all classes to rush to the Government for every ill that 
afflicts them. It confesses that restricted competition increases 
the price by protection. How does it protect unless it increases 
the price, so that the manufacturer may prosper, that some of 
the profits may get into the hands of labor; that the home 
market may be strengthened? You admit that the blessings are 
in the manufacturers’ hands at the start and filter down from 
this avaricious class to the great herd of common people below. 
Not only does it teach that false doctrine, but you have de- 
moralized all the labor of the country, and now yourselves are 
engaged in a war with that very labor. You have misguided 
their intellect and aspirations and tendencies, and the question 
now is, whether you shall kick them out and refuse the demands 
they make and bar the door against them, or give them justice 
against the trusts and combines protection has produced and 
sustained in great profits. 


You are up against it. I leave it to you to settle with labor. 
There is no trouble with a Democrat. He tells them the same 
old doctrine that has rung from every hilltop since the birth 
of the Republic. We know nobody as a class. We fight for 
political equality of all, under the banner of equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] We can do nothing for one man except what is 
right to do for every other man under like conditions. The 
Republican party may offer to trade with you. They are the 
great traders of the country. They will trade off anything 
on earth for votes. They will even trade off the sacred fund 
of the widows and orphans, piled up through the policy holders 
of the country, in order to get American votes. 

But that is not all. This doctrine has led to what is now 
termed “ practical politics,” and that has led to graft. That 
has led to corruption in public life and out of it. That has led 
to the prostitution of every great business; to the purchase 
of legislation. If these protected men contribute vast sums to 
maintain the party in power that stands for that doctrine, 
the transition is easy for every corporation that wants gov- 
crnmental favoritism to pay the price and expect to get the 
goods. They have been doing it right along, and you all know 
it. You are in a desperate struggle now, after a long lease 
of power, under the effect of this doctrine, cleaning you stables. 
You have put many in the penitentiary, and God knows many 
ought to be there, and you know it, too, and the country is 
ready to follow the cry, “ Reduce and revise the tariff, admin- 
ister exact and equal justice, let us look at the books, nomi- 
nate Bryan, and turn the rascals out.“ [Applause.] 


Nothing could be more ruinous, my countrymen, than the idea . 


that campaign funds can be contributed to maintain any 
sort of class legislation. It is wrong morally, and therefore 
fatal in political effect on a free and independent republic 
to raise a great cry about injury to a factory or injury to a 
bank, as the stand-patter talks, in order to scare these men 
into digging up and getting a campaign fund to elect his gang. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] If you want to know the 
purpose of all this manifestation of stand-pat oratory, that is 
it. Not that the men who indulge in it are selling themselves. 
No; they are too high-minded politicians for that. They do 
not handle the dirty dollars. Others do that. They only raise 
the cry; they get up the scare; the goods are delivered to 
others; others do the work, and the game goes on. 

But I want to turn now to say something for the plaintiff's 
case, Mr. Square Deal, so much neglected by his original 
daddy, in the discharge of his stepfather duties. What does 
“square deal” mean? It means equality for everybody; the 
same number of cards fairly dealt that every other player gets; 
the same rights in the game; an equal opportunity. 


Everybody knows what a “square deal” means in a card 


game. It is a card-game expression for an old, elementary Dem- 
ocratie truth. Translated into statesmanlike language it means 
“equal rights for all and special privileges for none.” No deal- 
ing cards from the bottom of the deck, no cold deck, no hand 
out to anybody, but a square deal. It is a Democratic child. 
I claim Democracy wherever I see it, even if portions of it ooze 
out of the White House at times. It is a good thing, coming 
from any direction. Now, let us apply it to the tariff, and it is 
a proposition for which the Democratic party has always stood. 
The truth is there never was but one fundamental Democratic 
principle. It applied to free speech and to fmee men at the 
beginning, when Jefferson wrote the Kentucky draft of his reso- 
lutions. It has applied to every piece of legislation from that 
day to this. It means that the cardinal rule in legislation is to 
legislate so that equal rights to all shall be the result of the legis- 
lation, and that no one shall get out of it any special privilege. 
That is what is the matter with the tariff. Now, let us see 
if we do not get special privileges. I want to quote these dis- 
tinguished orators again. Mr. Lanpis said in that speech in 
discussing the question of the surplus sale of foreign products: 


We needed the protective tariff, first, to enable us to build the factory. 
Now that we have the factory running, we need a protective tariff to 
protect the American market and the laborer who working in this 
American factory ; we will continue to need it until the American 
laborer is willing to work for the low wages paid the foreign laborer. 


Then he says: 
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Mr. DALZELL says: 


We have in this country, reason of the skill of our workmen, by 
reason of our general prosperity, by reason of our inventive genius, by 
reason of our improved machinery, arrived at a period when we can 
make in this country on an average of nine months all that the country 
can consume in the year. 

It is a plain business proposition whether or not we shall run the 
year around and sell all of our g in any market, or whether we 
shall run nine months and close up our factories the other three. But 
that is not the only reason. Another reason is because, in order 
to gain a foothold in foreign markets, the price must be regulated 80 as 
to meet the price in the foreign market with which we come in competi- 
tion, And another reason is use in our contest for entrance into the 
world’s markets, we have to encounter a system of tariffs, of syndicates, 
of cartels, of bounties, all of which were made for the purpose of 
excluding us from those markets. And another reason is because it is a 
custom as old as commerce itself, and a universally recognized indus- 
trial POIN: And still another reason is because the merchants of all 
pone wel ave two schedules of prices—a home price and an export 

ri . 
K Now, in what way does this practice help us? It keeps our factories 
going and our men from idleness. It maintains the American wage. lt 
secures us a foothold in, and, ultimately, to some extent, a command of 
foreign markets, It does no harm. 

Mr. PALMER makes the same statements. 

Now, I want to lay down two propositions growing out of 
these statements by these distinguished advocates of the defend- 
ant in this suit. 

First, confession is made that we have occupied the home 
markets fully, and in nine months we make as much as the 
whole American market will consume, and that the amount made 
in three months constitutes the surplus of sales abroad cheaper 
than at home, and must be maintained in order to maintain the 
system. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman pardon one question? 

Mr. BURGESS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. These gentlemen have said that in nine 
months we make all that the home market can consume. Did 
any of these gentlemen go further and add that we made all 
that the home market can consume if these protective products 
sold in the home markets at the same price that they sold 
abroad? 

Mr. BURGESS. No; they are pretty reckless, but I don't 
think they would do that; that would be too obviously foolish; 
but they say, contending for the stand-pat doctrine, that it is 
necessary in order to retain the labor now employed in their 
production; and I say that your confession as to the surplus 
by sale abroad utterly destroys all the logic and philosophy upon 
which the founders of the economic theory of protection grounded 
the doctrine, and you can not deny it. 

What did the great leaders—what did Blaine, what did Gar- 
field, what did Morrell, what did all the great men who stood for 
protection argue? They said, “This is how protection brings 
prosperity: By restricting competition in the home market, it 
invites capital to invest in competing factories, and that gives 
increased employment to labor, and because of increased em- 
ployment there is an increased wage, which causes an increased 
capacity to buy, and that strengthens the home market; and by 
that process those who raise products like cotton, corn, wheat, 
rye, oats, chickens, butter, and eggs, are enabled to get back in 
increased prices what they lost by the increased price they pay 
for articles manufactured.” 

This is a fair statement of the philosophy by which each of 
the great advocates of protection have attempted to demonstrate 
its economic value in the development of the whole country. 
The concession by these distinguished stand-pat orators takes 
all this philosophy out of the present support of the doctrine, 
for it is perfectly obvious that if the protected manufacturers 
can in nine months make sufficient, at present prices and under 
present conditions, to supply the home-market demand, that 
it is useless to longer argue that protection invites the invest- 
ment of capital in additional factories to supply the home mar- 
ket, or that the demand for increased employment to labor can 
be thus produced, or that the home market can be thus strength- 
ened. Instead, therefore, of all present conditions sustaining 
the original logic of protection, they overthrow it completely, and 


the bold position is forced upon the stand-patters to contend for | 


the continuance of existing schedules in order that existing 
factories may continue to run, and that employed labor may hold 
its own. Any capital seeking investment, or any labor seeking 
employment—not now invested, not now employed—must “ wait 
for dead men’s shoes.” 

Ah, but that is not the worst. Another admission follows 
swiftly on the heels of that, a logical deduction that is worse 
than that admission. As soon as the manufacturers covered the 
home market, then what happened? They had but one of two 
avenues by which to maintain an increased business. They 
must fall to competing in the home market among themselves 
and thus reducing the price, cut down profits in order to extend 


iy 


their business, or they must combine together to hold the price 
up to the limit afforded by protection and sell their surplus in 
foreign markets; and that is exactly what they do, because 
that yields more profit than any other available avenue. That 
is why in ten years industrial combinations in all the products 
that are taxed have sprung up all over the country; that is 
why they are selling abroad more cheaply than at home; that 
is why the price of things we buy is under the domination and 
control of combinations, and a rival factory with more favor- 
able locality and closer market, which would tend to bring 
down the price, is mashed to earth by these combinations, who 
then say to the Republican party: “Stand pat. How much do 
you want to keep this game going?” That is not all. That is not 
the worst effect of it. It not only stifles competition, but it bars 
the door to every coming young American, whether in indiyidual 
manufacturing enterprise or in the domain of labor, or beth. It 
forces the home market under the control of combinations, 
prevents industrial competition, bars the door to increased 
employment of labor, and thus destroys every vestige of a 
square deal to the American voter. I want to note another pe- 
culiar thing involved in these admissions. They attempt to 
plead confession and avoidance. After admitting the facts 
of the huge sale abroad for the last few years, they say, “ Well, 
it is only 3 per cent of the total products raised in this country,” 
and it is too small to amount to much. That reminds me of 
the famous incident in the story by Captain Marryat of Peter 
Simple, which I will not relate at this time. It is “such a little 
thing” in consideration of the vast commerce as not to have 
any appreciable effect, they say. The tables show it is 36 
per cent of our exports. Now, let me state a proposition. 
Under normal conditions, applicable to all trade everywhere, 
under all conditions, if unaffected by other laws, let me say 
to you that it is an economic principle, as eternal in trade as 
is the law of gravitation, that the price of a product in the 
furthest market in which it is sold, less the cost and commis- 
sions of selling it there, fixes the price of the product in all 
intervening markets and in the field of production as well 
The housewives in the country long ago found out that if the 
hens get busy and lay more eggs in Indiana than the local 
markets can take care of, and they are shipped to Chicago 
and New York and other great cities, then the city price, less 
the cost of shipping the goods there and the commission of 
the wholesaler and the retailer, fixes the price of every egg 
laid in Indiana, and the hen nor anybody else can not get 
away from that law. 

Every wheat raiser, every cotton raiser, every man who has 
thought of it, whether he comprehends the philosophy of the 
law or not, has felt it in its operation and result. There is but 
one class of people in the United States that do not conform 
to this law. The manufacturer who sells abroad cheaper than 
at home violates this fundamental and universal law of trade, 
to which everybody else who furnishes a product to be sold in 
excess of his individual consumption must conform. It re- 
minds me of the story of an Irish school-teacher who wanted 
to illustrate the law of gravitation to me. He said that if I 
would drop a dollar, it would fall to the floor, but if I held out 
my other hand and caught it, the law of resistance would sus- 
pend the law of grayitation, and the dollar would not fall. 
Now, protection and the Dingley law thrust out the law of re- 
sistance to the universal law of trade and suspended it in the 
interest of the American manufacturer and against every con- 
sumer’s interest in the American market. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, this subject needs to be submitted to thought- 
ful minds, not by garbled accounts of ancient history, not by 
twisted expositions of party platforms. The sharp, defined 
issue is presented to the country, Do you favor the reduction and 
revision of the tariff? This House on that side is full of men 
who do, and party whip and party power makes them sit silent 
here while the stand-patters do all the talking. I warn these 
gentlemen that the people in the districts from which they come 
can not be whipped into silence on this issue; that if this issue 
be fought out, as in 1884 and in 1892, the facts are infinitely 
stronger for Democratic control and ascendency now than then, 
and your party in a far less worthy and sensible position to 
maintain the doctrine of protection. Personally I want to see 
the fight for tariff revision and reduction come in the coming 
Congressional campaign. I am not willing, however, that any- 
body shall put me in the false position of being what is called 
a “free trader.’ No Democratic platform ever declared for 
free trade from the first platform, in 1840, down to date. They 
have declared invariably for a tariff for revenue, and the first 
resolution on the subject, adopted in 1840, was repeated in every 
national Democratic platform down to and including 1860, and 
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under that expression the Walker tariff was enacted, which 
gave construction to the expression and remains to-day the 
settled Democratic doctrine. 

What was that idea? Put everything in three classes— 
necessities, comforts, and luxuries—levy the same rate on each 
class, a higher rate on comforts and a still higher rate on 
luxuries, and enough on the whole to raise sufficient revenue 
to meet the needs of honest economical government. It has 
been always admitted that under that basis, especially when 
levied upon competing articles, that the tariff laid would carry 
the incidental evil of a benefit to the manufacturer of that 
article to the extent of the tariff laid inherent in the system of 
taxation from which Democracy could not get away without 
destroying the constitutional system of taxation, which it has 
never sought to do. Nor does it seek to do it now. More than 
that, let no manufacturer be afraid that Democracy will 
ruthlessly ruin his business, for Democracy is as much opposed 
to ruining by legislation an existing industry as to hothouse one 
into existence by legislation. We shall deal as sensible men 
with the condition that confronts us, and we shall gradually 
apply the correct theory of tariff for revenue so as to bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number of people and the least 
injury to any individual that can be produced. That is the 
sound, sensible Democratic position, and we shall not be put 
in any other attitude by whatever you gentlemen say. [Loud 
applause, ] 

No correct conception of what is meant by a tariff for revenue 
ean be had without comprehending the underlying basic Demo- 
cratic doctrine that the tariff is a tax, a Federal tax, collected 
from the consumers of the articles taxed, and that the same 
immutable principles applicable to all just taxation are appli- 
cable to the tariff, as well as the fact that all incidental evils 
applicable to all taxation are inherent in the tariff system of 
taxation. All taxation tends- to discourage investment in the 
particular form of property taxed. The failure to tax any 
property tends to encourage investment in that form of property 
rather than in the forms that are taxed, hence the doctrine of 
uniform equal taxation is the only just rule, the only method 
by which a “square deal” to all can be maintained. We have 
said that the correct rule of tariff taxation is to levy a tariff 
of some amount on practically all imports, so as to lay the 
burden of contribution to the support of the Government on 
the greatest number of people, on the one hand, and to lessen 
the incidental evil of class benefit inherent in the system, on the 
other hand, to the greatest extent that the system of taxation 
fixed by the Constitution will permit. 

The trouble with you Republicans is that you seize upon the 
incidental evil of this system of taxation and make it the basis 
of its operation, and, having done this to the limit, you haye 
produced the eyils of which I have spoken, and a “square 
deal” is being demanded by thoughtful patriots everywhere. 
{Loud applause.] This issue, like Banquo’s ghost, is an honest 
one and will not down, The present popularity of your Presi- 
dent grows out of his Democratic tendencies on other lines, and 
he must go on and apply his doctrine of a “square deal” to 
the tariff or he must abandon the expression. Whichever he 
does, the action of Democracy will not be affected. We shall 
fling out our old banner. Sometimes that of defeat, sometimes 
that of victory, but ever honorable and ever bearing the un- 
answerable slogan of “ Equal rigths to all and special privileges 
to none.” We shall nominate as our standard bearer in 1908 
that man who has stood for years for every popular contention 
advocated by the present occupant of the White House, for, in 
the language of the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
in this House, Hon, OLLIE M. James, there is not a single issue 
advocated by Theodore Roosevelt that is popular with the 
American people to-day but that bears “the bloody stain of 
Bryan’s faithful feet.” [Prolonged applause.] 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise merely for the pur- 


pose of asking unanimous consent that I may insert in the 
Recorp three pages of Farquhar’s Economic Delusions and a 
letter from that distinguished, though deceased, Republican 
and protectionist, Secretary McCulloch, giving a history of 
American panies and their causes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from’ Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
eated—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In reply to the remarks of Mr. MCCLEARY 
of Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. . A 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise merely for the pur- 
pose of asking unanimous consent that I may insert in the 
Recorp three pages from Farquhar’s Economic and Industrial 
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our last panic [author means 1873—J. 
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Delusions and a letter from that distinguished, though deceased 
Republican and protectionist, Secretary McCulloch, giving a his- 
tory of American panics and their causes. I insert in reply to 
the “ Panic and Tariff” chart of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCreary]. 

It completely refutes or explains away every statement made 


by the gentleman, 


Mr. Farquhar says (italics are my own): 
It is a fact, I admit, that the crash of 1857 occurred after duties 


had been put exceptionally low. But that crisis, though very severe in 


its onset, was far less extensive and lasting than the later one begin- 


ning in 1873, under a high tariff; while its effects disappeared after 


a year or two, we took six years to recover from the great crash of 
1873. As there is no doubt that duties were enormously high during 

S. W. I. protectionists gen- 
erally pass it over and go back to that of 1837, claiming that the 
troubles of that day were due to the reductions made in import duties 
by the acts of 1832 and 1833. It should be remembered that the 1833 
act, known as the “Compromise Tarif,” which provided for eae 
import rates of 20 per cent, was not to go into full effect until 1842, 
nine years after its passage. It was the result of an understanding 
between Clay and Calhoun, representing opposite opinions on the sub- 
ject, Clay admitting that no industry was entitled to protection which 
could not make itself self-sustaining in nine years. At the time the 
reduction was less considered as a source of financial difficulties than 
the great elevation of duties in 1828, whose instigators were put to it 
to satisfy their fellow-citizens that it was not their own measure that 
had caused the trouble. The notion that the panic was brought on by 
the compromise tariff seems to have been invented auy years later by 
an amiable, Seo, and Ka gif cranky publisher of Philadel- 
phia, Henry Charles Carers whose writings, “voluminous and vast,” 
are far oftener talked of than read. Carey was not the sort of person 


who would consciously misrepresent facts; but the mind that could 


overlook the real causes—to wit, reckless speculation and huge and 
rapidly increasing State and municipal debts incurred for internal im- 
provements, to say nothing of the collapse of the banking system of the 
country under the well-meant but over-violent attacks of an impetu- 
ous chief magistrate, and could ascribe such an effect to the relief of 
the people from a few unendurably oppressive import taxes—is a mind 
too 4 and prejudiced to serve as a guide in any rational 
inquiry. 

"he 1837 crisis, moreover, involved this country and Europe together. 
[This was likewise the case in 1893—-J. S. W. J. The Europeans had 
another severe crisis ten years later, in 1847, just after another large 
reduction of duties in this country. If Carey's invention was ever to 
have an application, then 1847 should have been the time [especially as 
the year 1842 before 1846 saw another tariff reduction—J. S. W. J. But 
of the 1847 crisis, in which we ought by his rules to be fatally involved, 
our country felt not a trace, or far less disturbance at all events, than 
it underwent in 1825, just after an increase of duties. A particularly 
severe crisis began with us in 1818, under circumstances very like those 


of 1873, for the duties were then—disobligingly enough—decidedly higher 


than they had been before the war. 

Having seen how the facts really stand with regard to the first “ low- 
tarif” panic, need we be at a loss to account for that of 1857? 
anyone who remembers the “ wild-cat” currency then in circulation, 
whose every note, usually made payable at some branch bank located in 
an inaccessible place, had to be carefully conned and gauged—perhaps 
discounted, too—before it could be accepted, and the shameful inade- 


1 and venality of the State banking laws under which the most of 


t was issued, there is no occasion to look to national customs rates 
for an explanation. 

Credit was then an edifice on a shaky foundation, sure to collapse 
when built up high enough. The only surprising thing about the 1857 
crisis, to my mind, was the ease and buoyancy with which we recovered 
from it. In that respect it was altogether exceptional. 


Now, hear the testimony of Hugh McCulloch, former Repub- 
lican Secretary of the Treasury, now dead. Mr. Farquhar adds: 


To supplement this fragmentary sketch of our panic history in the 
best way possible, I add a few paragraphs of testimony trom the man 
who, of all men living [this was in 1891—J. S. W.] is most competent 
to speak on the subject, and whom it is least possible to look on as 
warped or aain peron by prejudice. For years at the head of one of the 
very few creditable and successful State banking systems, afterwards 
Comptroller of the Currency at the most critical period of the war and 
Secretary of the Treasury under three administrations, Hon. Hugh 
McCulloch needs no recommendation to public confidence; while his 
well-known standing as a Clay Whig, and afterwards an earnest Repub- 
Uean, would certainly acquit him of partisan bias, were it possible for 
any reader to bring any accusation of the sort against language so 
calm and courteous—so indicative of ripe knowledge, clear sagacity, 
and judicial spirit. The following paragraphs are taken from his refu- 
tation of 5 tirade by Mr. Blaine, and first appeared in the 
New York Times, February 3, 1890: 

“THE REVERSES OF 1837. 


“Of these reverses and all subsequent ones I can speak advisedly, 
because I held positions of financial responsibility and had personal 
interests at stake. I was In 1837, and-had been for a considerable 
time, the manager of the branch at Fort Wayne and a member of the 
board of control of the State Bank of Indiana. Mr. Blaine's statement 
that ‘the years 1834-1836 were distinguished for all manner of busi- 
ness hazards’ but faintly describes them. They were years, especially 
1836, of the wildest speculation. In the East it was varied in char- 
acter, but its dangerous elements were excessive credits, and there were 
few things that could be bought or sold that were not affected by it. 

In the West it was confined to wild lands and lands unimproved 
and town lots, many of which neyer had any existence except upon the 
recorded plats. It was speculation similar to that in the timber lands 
of Maine a few years before. Lands bought of the Government at $1.25 
pe acre were soon sold on credit at $4, $5, and in some cases $10. 

undreds of tracts were laid off in town lots where the originai forests 
were still standing. What took place under my own observation seems 
now to be too absurd to have been real. On the Maumee River, from 
its mouth on Lake Erie, there was for miles a succession of towns. 
Some of them, like Maumee City, Perrysburg, Manhattan, and Toledo, 
were realities, but most of them existed upon paper only. In the spring 
of 1836 a young man, whom I met at Maumee City, said to me that he 
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in a few months. To my inquiry, how 
he had made it, he replied, ‘ by ing and selling lots.’ ‘Maumee City.“ 
said he, ‘ lies, as you know, at the foot of the ids, and is destined to 
be one of the great cities of the West; rising rapidly in 


this business. I Ray when I 
bu dollars to bind bargain, 
m credit.’ 


$ hotel in Toledo, AFTE dinner 1 Gee that 
er night at a hot ‘oledo. er er I no 
pie tp th gentlemen in the parlor, and in the course of 


upon by one whom I knew and invited to join 
it. ‘Our rule’ said he, ‘is to admit no one to these mee who is 
not worth $100,000. As you are a banker, you must be wo: at least 
that.“ This was far from the fact, but I accepted the invitation. 
The company consisted of gentlemen, some of whom I knew puuman 
and others by tation. They were iticilans, scholars, w and 


ters, 

5 considerable renown, but not one 5 — 
there whom regu’ ess pursu 

It was a sort of private exchange, at which the members — 2 them- 
selves rich by buying and selling to each other lands and town lots. 
There was at times a deal of excitement, much like that which is 
witnessed in the New York Stock Exchange. When the meeting closed 
everyone felt that he was richer than when it opened. In a few brief 
months there was not one of these hundred-thousand-dollar men who 
was worth a hundred thousand cents. 


“RESULTS OF THE SPECULATIVE MANTA. 


„The same speculative mania prevailed to some extent all over the 
country. It originated in unwise extension of the credit a — 
was mainly the result of the removal of the Government deposits from 
the United States bank and the placing of them in State banks. When 
the deposits were removed there was, among conservative men, great 


Kope ored 
3 vernment in the use of the 8 moneys, they should deal 


tion, a bank under th 
States was chartered by Pennsylvania as the successor to the United 
States Bank, with the same capital and mostly the same managers, 
which not only loaned its money in a manner which savored of reck- 
lessness, but Loughe large quantities of cotton on its own account. 
Never were 3 80 sen 8 — so unwisely used; never to 
the superficial observer had the coun n so prosperous. 

= In the meantime, however, industry was declining, and all kinds of 
agricultural producticns were commanding exorbitant prices. Wheat 
went up from $1 to $2 a bushel, and cotton from 7 to 15 cents a pound. 
A lative fever rors dagen prevailed similar in character, and 
as much more disastrous In consequences as it was wider in extent, to 
the South Sea bubble in England. Conservative men, strangely emit — 

well as adventurers, were its abettors and its victims. Banking 
the Government depositories, were in a great 
and not a few were ruin 


as 
institutions, and aparin 
which interested me 


measure msible for i 
I call to mind one case 


which he 3 ‘I have,’ said he, for the first time since I 
became president of the bank been 

great importance. 
outlook. 


stened to atten- 
tively, but when the vote was taken there was but one vote (my ona? 
was in- 


rd. — 7 they 
Time, and short time at that, did show. 
more than one year this great bank, which up to the time of its con- 
nection with the Government had been conservatively and profitably 
managed, was ruinously, hopelessly broken, and some of the directors 
who were its borrowers went down with it. 


AFTER THE PANIC OF 1837. 


Of the reverses of 1837 [five years after law of 1832 reducing tariff 
duties, J. S. W.] I made the following remarks in my report as Secretary 


in 1865: 
great expansion of 1835 and 1836, ending with the terrible 
financial collapse of 1837, from the effects of which the Neen A did 
not rally for years, was the consequence of excessive bank ci tion 
and discounts, and an abuse of the credit men, stimulated in the 
first place by Government deposits with the State banks, and swelled 
by currency and credits, until, under the wild wes of speculation 
which pervaded the country, labor and production decreased to such an 
extent that the country of the world became an importer of breadstuffs. 
“The balance of trade had been for a long time favorable to E 
and against the United States, and also in favor of the commercial 
cities of the seaboard and against the interior, but a vicious system of 
lances. importers 


credits prevented the prompt settlement of ba 

established large credits abroad, by means of which were enabled 
to give favorable terms to the jobbers. The 223 in were thus, 
und by liberal accommodations from the ban able to give their own 
time to 5 as merchants, who in turn sold to their customers on in- 
finite credit. t then seemed to be more reputable to borrow money 
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than to earn it, and pleasanter and a tly more profitable to - 
late than to work. And so the peo le Fan * into debt, Geer 
ollowed. 


a few barrels, 
of beef at Fort Wayne for the New York market. e did so, and was 
drawn upon by his consignees for a part of the expenses of transporta- 
tion not covered by the sales. m 1837 to 1841 there was nothi 
to break the stagnation but the political ery ne of 1840, in wh 
8 became enlisted for want of something else to do. In the 
fall of 1841 a reaction began to appear. This became decided in 1842, 
before the tariff of that year went into operation, and in 1845 the 
country, chastened by adversity, was in the full tide of healthy and 
wealth-producing industry and en rise. This continued until credits 
became again unwisely expanded and speculation became rife. 


THE PANIC OF 1857. 


In 1857 I was the president of the bank in the State of Indiana, and 
this fs a part of what I said abcut the financial troubles of that year 
in the ay me from which I have quoted: 

“The financial crisis of 1857 was the result of a similar cause to 
that of 1837, namely, the unhealthy extension of the various forms of 
credit. But as in this case the evil had not been long at work and 

roductive industry had not been seriously diminished, the reaction, 
trough sharp and destructive, was not general, nor were the embar- 
rassments resulting from it protracted. Now, in both instances, the 
expansion occu while the business of the country was upon a 
specie basis, but it was only nominally so. A false system of. credits 
had intervened, under which payments were deferred and species as n 
measure of value and a regulator of trade, was practically ignored. 
Everything moved smoothly and apparently prosperously as long as 
credits could be established and continued, but as soon as payments 
were demanded and e was in uisition distrust commenced and 
coll ensued. In these instances the expansions preceded and con- 
traction followed the suspension, but it will be recollected that while 
the waves were rising specie ceased to be a regulator by reason of a 

credit system which prevented the use of it.” 
ress the opinion that 


Now, with all due respect to Mr. Blaine, I 
the apparent pi rity which preceded the revulsion of 1837 and the 
real r which preceded the crisis of 1857 were not caused 
the tari that the reverses which followed were not attributable 
to its reduction. If the tariff was in any measure instrumental in 
8 changes, it was in stimulating the expansion which ter- 
minated disaster. In 1857 I was a believer in the tariff, and it 
never entered my head to attribute the financial troubles of that year 
to the changes to which it has been subjected. 


THE FINANCIAL TROUBLES OF 1873. 


The most pressing duty which I had to perform when I became Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1865 was to provide the means to pay the 
soldiers, and to meet other ing demands upon the Treasury. This 
was done in the only way it could be done, by the sale of temporary 
obligations which had proved to be attractive to investors. After this 

been accomplished the work of funding these obligations was com- 
menced and carried successfully on until the whole amount—some thir- 
teen hundred millions of was converted bonds. While 
this work was on I was under constant apprehension of a finan- 
cial crisis before it could be completed. My apprehension was un- 


founded, but only as to time. The crisis was Byte pyre and for so 
—. — riod that the opinion generally prevailed that the vitality and 
p ve power of the coun were so great that the most expensive 


war that had ever been w. could be concluded, and t expan- 
sion of credit could be checked and abridged without financial dis- 
turbances. I have to confess that this was my own opinion, but the 
same causes which produced the crisis of 1857 were at work, and, as 
had — been the oot the revulsion came when least expected. 
When left London in September, 1873, to come to the United 


States, the financial skies, if not cloudless, were not threatening. The 


letters which were received by the London firm from its New York 
rtners were enco ing; and I had no reason to expect anything 
ut a pleasant visit to my old home, and a return to ndon under 


auspicious circumstances. But on the arrifal of the steamship in the 
outer harbor I was met by the stunning intelligence that my Ameri- 
can partners and the correspondents of the Fort Wayne banking 
house in which I was interested had failed; that all the banks except 
the Chemical Bank, which had weathered all storms, had suspended, 
and that one of the wildest which had ever occurred was raging 
throughout the country. e crisis was a terrible one. Although it 
came e coy A it was only the consummation of influences which 
had long at work benen the financial horizon, In extent, in 
flerceness, and the disaster it resembled the revulsion of 1857. It was 
not, as Mr. Blaine states, brought about ay the losses sustained in the 
civil war, which had been terminated eight years before, nor by the 
destructive fires in Chicago and Boston. Great losses may bring about 
what are called hard times—not peaks. It was produced by an expan- 
sion of currency and of credits which fostered speculation, which rarely 
fails to terminate in financial troubles. 


Follow what Mr. McCulloch says about early panics to that 
of 1893. The panic was over before the McKinley bill was re- 
pealed, though consequent depression lasted on for three years 
or more. 

Remember the wild speculation and expansions of credits to 
the stretching point in the early and middle eighties; the 
“booms” all over the country about Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Fort Wayne, Chattanooga, in south West Virginia; in silver 
mines and boom towns out West. Remember the inevitable 
subsequent contraction of credits in 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892, 


1906. 


All of this—both speculation and contraction to cure specula- 
tion—and the consequent panic of 1893, occurred undér the high 
protective tariff which bore Mr. McKinley’s name, which was 
not repealed until August 17, 1894. We all remember the 
panic, soup houses, and Coxey’s army marchings of that panic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Texas to ask unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 


RECORD. 

Mr. BURGESS. If you please. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] is recognized for thirty minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak 
on postal savings banks,.with special reference to H. R. 12209, 
introduced by me January 17. 

In these modern days unorganized public sentiment is prac- 
tically powerless. Almost every measure enacted into law has 
behind it an organization of some sort actuated by personal 
interest or profit. The Members of this House receive daily 
evidences of combinations to affect legislation, many of them 
being beneficial and some of them detrimental to the public 
welfare. The organized efforts put forth by capital and labor, 
and all classes of people, are directed mainly to the getting of 
money and not to the keeping of it. The present is a period 
of great prosperity and of great extravagance. The practice 
of economy is rare, except in those instances where circum- 
stances compel it. The capacity to acquire wealth has been 
cultivated to the limit, but the habits of frugality, which aid 
in retaining it, are almost wholly forgotten. The Republican 
party has been largely instrumental in making the people pros- 
perous. It should not now overlook the corresponding duty to 
aid in making them provident. The national banking system 
has amply provided for the needs of the rich and the com- 
mercial classes, but it has barely touched the poor and the people 
of moderate means. It is just as much the duty of the General 
Government to provide a system of savings banks for the toiling 
millions as it was to provide a system of national banks for 
the business interests of the country. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that the people for whose benefit pos- 
tal savings banks should be established can not bind themselves 
together and make their influence felt in Congressional cam- 
paigns. They must rely largely on the justice of their demand 
for such legislation. I am not unmindful of the fact that Con- 
gress does not lead, but follows, publie opinion, and that the 
committees of Congress are reluctant to report important meas- 
ures, except under the pressure of public opinion. It will be 
difficult, therefore, to get the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads to report favorably any postal savings-bank bill, and 
equally so to put it through this House. The sentiment in favor 
of such a measure, however, has grown rapidly of late, and must 
soon be reckoned with inside and outside of Congress. 

SUBJECT NOT NEW. ` 

This subject is not new to Congress. Almost sixty bills have 
been introduced within the last thirty years—about thirty-five 
in the House and twenty-five in the Senate. In 1881, on the re- 
quest of the Postmaster-General, made at the instance of Repre- 
sentative Springer, of IHinois, James G. Blaine, then Secretary 
of State, sent to the diplomatic representatives of the United 
States stationed in foreign countries a circular letter requesting 
them to obtain from the several governments to which they were 
accredited, information touching the practical workings of postal 
telegraph lines, telephones, and postal savings banks, and report 
such information to the Department. As a result of that in- 
quiry much valuable information was obtained and many re- 
ports transmitted. In February, 1882 (47th Cong., Ist sess.), 
Mr. Lacey, of Michigan, from the House Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads submitted 2 favorable report on H. R. 
4198, providing for the establishment of postal savings banks, 
and fully, clearly, and concisely set forth the reasons why the 
passage of the bill was recommended. In February, 1891 (5ist 
Cong., 2d sess.), Mr. Evaus, from the House Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads submitted a favorable report, recom- 
mending the passage of a similar bill (H. R. 13404). In April, 
1897, the Senate adopted a resolution directing the Secretary of 
State to send to the Senate any information in the possession of 
the Department relative to the various postal savings-bank sys- 
tems then in operation in other countries. 

In response to that resolution, in May, 1897, President Me- 
Kinley transmitted a report which included many diplomatic 
and consular reports on the subject. In July of that year the 
Senate passed a resolution directing the Secretary of State to 
send to our diplomatic representatives abroad a circular letter 
similar to the one sent by Mr. Blaine in May, 1881, instructing 
them to obtain and transmit all possible information touching 
postal savings banks, postal telegraph lines, and telephones, such 
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information to be sent to the Senate at the opening of the next 
regular session of Congress. John Sherman, then, Secretary of 
State, acted promptly on the resolution, and during the spring 
of 1898 reports were forwarded by him to the Senate from 
twenty-six countries. These reports were published in Senate 
Document No. 39, second session Fifty-fiith Congress. They 
were uniformly faverable to the establishment and operation 
of postal savings banks. Fortified by these reports, in January, 
1899 (55th Cong., 3d sess.), Mr. Butler and Mr. Mason, from 
the Senate Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, made a 
favorable report on a bill to establish a postal savings-bank sys- 
tem (S. 4747); which was made a substitute for seven other 
bills then pending in the Senate. 

Postal savings banks have been recommended by six Postmas- 
ters-General of the United States. They were recommended by 
Postmaster-General Creswell as early as 1871, which recommen- 
dation he renewed in 1872 and again in 1873. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Maynard recommended them in 1880; Postmaster-General 
James, in 1881; Postmaster-General Howe, in 1882; Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker not only recommended them in three an- 
nual reports, but in 1891 he made a strong argument in fayor 
of their establishment, and Postmaster-General Gary indorsed 
them in 1898. It appears, therefore, that for thirty-five years 
efforts have been made in this country to establish postal sav- 
ings banks to receive the deposits of the masses without suc- 
cess. The friends of the system ought not to be discouraged, 
howeyer, because it took more than fifty years of constant effort 
to establish them in Great Britain, where they had their birth, 
and where they have grown with the years in volume of busi- 
ness and in usefulness to the people. It is interesting to note 
the results in foreign countries. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. Certainly. 

Mr. DWIGHT.. In the countries abroad where postal sayings 
banks exist do they pay interest on deposits? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Do you know what rate? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. Yes; I will speak of that more 
in detail as I proceed. Great Britain pays the lowest rate, 24 
per cent. It was formerly 3 per cent. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The credit for establishing postal savings banks in the first 
instance belongs chiefly to W. E. Gladstone. From 1807 for 
fifty-four years the public-spirited men of Great Britain had 
attempted to establish the system. In 1861 Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeded in establishing it in England, and in the following year 
it was extended throughout Great Britain. The results speak 
for themselves more eloquently than any words of mine. The 
growth of the banks in Great Britain clearly appears from the 
increase of deposits and the rapidly increasing number of 
depositors. For the periods stated, from 1863 to 1905, both 
inclusive, deposits increased as follows, round numbers being 
used as a matter of convenience: 


. See CES . ee 
6— ee AS — — 48, 000, 000 


There are now about 10,000,000 depositors in Great Britain, 
so that the average deposit is about $75. There are approxi- 
mately 14,000 offices receiving deposits. 


and the following figures give the deposits at different periods 
from 1870 to 1904, both inclusive: 


S ERE E LN eae eM Aan fae MEI E T $1, 476, 000 
7177. ey pane eS eee. wR ORE, OOO 
3 — ELITE BAS EDO SE EEN 
8. 190; 000 

2; 209; 000 

9; 477) 000 

1, 558, 000 

36, 000, 000 
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The average deposit in Canada is about $270. The rate of 
interest paid is 3 per cent, and was formerly 33 and 4 per cent. 
` JAPAN. 
Japan adopted the postal savings-bank system in 1875 and 
has reported deposits at certain periods from 1876 to 1896 as 
follows: 


The average deposit in 1896 was under $23, the number of 
depositors being over 1,250,000. The rate of interest paid was 
4 per cent. 


FRANCE. 

France established municipal savings banks in 1875, but her 
present postal savings-bank system was not established until 
1881. In the fifteen years from 1881 to 1896 the deposits in 
these banks increased to $21,750,000, the number of depositors 
being over 400,000, and the average deposit over $50. These 
E do not include the deposits in the municipal savings 

anks. 

The French people are unusually thrifty and are excellent 
financiers. If the amount of their deposits in the municipal 
savings banks were added to the deposits in the postal savings 
banks, their capacity for saving and thrift would appear to be 
what it actually is—phenomenal. It is estimated that in 
France there is an account for every family. 

; GERMANY. 


Germany has a municipal system of savings banks, of which 
the people avail themselves freely. Under that system the 
municipalities take the place of the General Government. The 
deposits, especially in the larger oities, aggregate enormous 
amounts. In Berlin alone there are over 500,000 accounts. 
Three per cent interest is paid on deposits. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The following countries have adopted postal savings banks at 
the times stated: Belgium, 1869; New South Wales, 1871; Italy, 
1876; the Netherlands, 1881; Austria-Hungary, 1882; Sweden, 
1884; Cape Colony, 1884; Hawaii, 1886; Russia, 1889. 

In 1896 Belgium had over 1,850,000 depositors, with deposits 
aggregating over $26,600,000. In 1904 the deposits amounted to 
pearly $110,000,000. 

In 1896 New South Wales had on deposit in the postal sav- 
ings banks over $21,800,000; in 1903, over $34,000,000. 

At the close of 1895 Italy had 4,763 savings banks, with al- 
most 2,900,000 accounts, and $90,000,000 deposits, the average 
deposit being over $30, and the interest paid on deposits, 3 
per cent. In 1905 Italy had on deposit $195,000,000, the aver- 
age deposit being $35. 

In Austria-Hungary, at the close of the year 1896, the de- 
posits in the postal savings banks amounted to $27,000,000; 
in 1903, over $36,500,000. The average deposit in that country 
is about $22. 

In 1896 in Hawaii the deposits amounted to $730,350, the 
number of accounts being 7,494, and the average deposit over 
$97. The rate of interest paid on deposits was 44 per cent. 

It will be noted that in some instances the statistics bearing 
on the postal savings banks of other countries are not given 
for the last ten years. This is due to the fact that they are not 
accessible, Many of the figures used are those included in the 
reports made to the Secretary of State by our consuls stationed 
abroad under the resolution of the Senate adopted in July, 1897. 

Believing that the House and the country ought to have de- 
tailed information on this subject covering the period from 
1896 to the present time, I recently introduced in the House 
the following resolution, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and has been favorably reported by that 
committee. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to send to the 
diplomatic representatives of the United States abroad a circular 
letter instructing them to obtain from the several foreign govern- 
ments to which they are accredited as full information as possible 
touching the operation of postal savings banks, from 1896 to the 
resent time, in the several countries which have adopted them; such 
nformation to consist chiefly of the aggregate amounts on deposit, 
and the aggregate number of depositors, at a stated date each year 
during the period aforesaid, the rates of interest. paid, and copies of 
the present laws relating to such banks; the reports received in re- 
sponse to said circular letter to be sent to the House of Representa- 
tives at the opening of the regular session of Congress in December 
next, or as soon thereafter as possible. 


The reports called for by the resolution would be made by 
our representatives abroad without expense to the Government, 
and it certainly can not be urged that correct statistics on a 
matter of such vital importance would injuriously affect Mem- 
bers of Congress and the country at large. 
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We have heard much and read much about our Government 
being of ,the people, by the people, and for the people. It is 
of the people and by the people, but with respect to its failure 
to establish postal savings banks it is not for the people. In 
this connection, the people I mean are the great masses, who 
are the real producers of wealth upon whom our material pros- 
perity really rests. 

In the light of the foregoing figures, it can not be successfully 
contended that postal savings banks have not been a success 
in other countries. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Does your plan contemplate ex- 
tending the postal sayings-bank system to cities such as New 
1 pore we have a thoroughly organized system of savings 

anks 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. My bill contemplates estab- 
lishing postal savings banks in certain classes of designated 
post-offices throughout the United States, which would include 
post-offices in cities such as the city of New York. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Just one more question—— 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. I was going to add one thing, 
more. I have in my bill an optional provision which leaves it 
to each State to say whether or not it will adopt the system. 
Under that provision, unless the State of New York should de- 
cide through its legislature to adopt it, the banks would not be 
opened in that State. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I should think that was a very 
wise provision. We are yery proud of our savings banks in 
New York State. Could the gentieman tell me what effect, if 
any, this postal savings-bank system had in Canada on the pri- 
yate savings banks? 4 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. I shall be glad to tell you that 
in just a moment. 

CONDITIONS FAVORABLE IN THN UNITED STATES. 

It is quite usual, Mr. Chairman, for those opposed to postal 
savings banks to admit their success in other countries, but to 
assert that conditions are different here. In what respect are 
they different? Are they less favorable for the growth and de- 
velopment of the system? It may be said that the laboring 
people of other lands are more thrifty than our own. In a 
measure that is true, because thrift has been fostered in them 
by the several governments providing depositories for their 
surplus earnings. In this country wages are higher, and, pro- 
vision being made for banks «f unquestioned solvency, savings 
should be much greater per capita than in Europe. It is true 
that a larger proportion of our people of moderate means own 
their own homes, but that proportion would be immeasurably 
increased by the stimulus which postal savings banks would 
give to habits of thrift and economy. 

It can not be said that private savings banks in Europe are 
less safe than similar institutions in our own country, because 
statistics prove the contrary to be the truth; nor can it be 
established that private banks are less accessible to the people in 
foreign countries, because the density of population over there 
tends to the opposite result. The conditions existing in Canada 
are not materially different from the conditions existing here, 
and yet postal savings banks have flourished in Canada from 
the date they were established, and they are considered to be 
and are an unqualified success. In 1870 they had on deposit 
$1,588,000, and since then $45,000,000 in deposits have been 
added. Human nature is quite the same the world over. Most 
men will provide for the future if they are sure of their savings 
in the end, but so long as there is an element of uncertainty 
about that, self-indulgence takes the place of self-denial and 
thrift becomes an unknown factor in the problem of life. 

BONDS SUFFICENT FOR INVESTMENT. 

It is frequently said that postal savings banks can not be 
operated successfully in the United States because there is no 
large or permanent national debt, and, therefore, no proper 
investment for the funds. A recent statement issued by the 
Treasury Department shows that the United States bonds out- 
standing, not pledged by the national banks to secure circula- 
tion, aggregate over $383,000,000, Statistics concerning the in- 
debtedness of the several States of the Union, collected by me 
within the last few months, show that the aggregate amount of 
bonded indebtedness of the States is over $220,000,000. These 
bonds, national and State, aggregate over $600,000,000. The 
building of the isthmian canal will create a bonded indebtedness 
of at least $150,000,000. There would therefore be available for 
purchase at some price bonds aggregating $750,000,000, in which 
deposits in the postal savings banks could be invested. The 
present adequacy of this bonded indebtedness is apparent when 
we consider that the total deposits in the postal savings banks 
of Great Britain, after more than forty years, are 8750.000, 000, 
an amount not in excess of the national and State bonds avail- 
able for our investments. It may be urged, however, that the 
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United States as a nation does not contemplate a permanent 
bonded indebtedness. It is doubtful whether we will ever be 
entirely free from interest-bearing bonds. The construction of 
the isthmian canal is a great undertaking, and no man can fore- 
tell its effect upon international commerce. When that great 
work is completed the genius of the American people will find 
other undertakings of equal importance calling for the expendi- 
ture of great national wealth. 

In addition to the United States and State bonds, there are 
hundreds of millions of dollars of municipal securities in which 
funds might be invested. These municipal bonds are for the 
most part of unquestionable validity, and would furnish a ready 
means for surplus investments. 

WOULD NOT INJURE PRIVATE BANKS. 

National banks are not now to any extent opposing postal 
savings banks, because they recognize the fact that they would 
not interfere with them in the conduct of their business. The 
opposition comes chiefly from sayings banks charterd under 
State laws, or operated as private partnerships. It must be 
conceded that the Government should not undertake anything 
which can be done equally as well by private enterprise. If 
private banks can be so conducted as to supply the needs and 
merit and command the confidence of the people they are en- 
titled to the business, So far as they are not safe, they can not 
command public confidence. During the period from 1865 to 
1896 over 1,200 of our banks, other than national banks, failed. 
Their liabilities were $220,000,000, on which they paid in dividends 
$100,000,000, thus making the net ioss in thirty-one years 
$120,000,000. The largest number of failures occurred in 1893. 
During that year there were 261, with liabilities of $46,766,800, 
on which dividends were paid amounting to $17,912,270, making 
the net loss $28,854,530 in one year. It will be noted that the 
average number of failures from 1865 to 1896 was about 40 each 
year. It will be conceded that from 1897 to the present time 
conditions throughout the country have been such that failures 
should have been few and far between, and yet from 1897 to 
1905, both inclusive, there were 517 failures of banks, other than 
national banks, with liabilities aggregating over $123,361,000. 
The dividends paid out of these latest failures are not yet ob- 
tainable. It is safe to say that since the time postal savings 
banks were established Tn Great Britain the people of this coun- 
try have lost by the failures of banks, other than national banks, 
the enormous amount of $200,000,000. It must be remembered, 
too, that this loss has not fallen upon the rich, but upon the 
people of moderate means and the extremely poor. It un- 
doubtedly is true that a large number of these failures were 
due to mismanagement and dishonesty, and that by far the 
greater proportion of our State and private banks are safe and 
sound and well managed. We must admit, however, that we 
can not stand upon the record of the past and expect our people 
to place implicit confidence in all private savings banks, and a 

large proportion of the people will not discriminate, and so will 
not deposit in any of them: 

In 1905 there were 1,237 savings banks in the United States, 
and the population at that time, as estimated by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, was 83,260,000. It will appear, therefore, that 
in 1905 there was only one savings bank to 67,300 peeple. The 
same year the capital stock of all the savings banks in the 
United States aggregated only $26,191,294, and the deposits in 
these banks were $3,093,077,357. In other words, the deposits 
were nearly 120 times the-capital stock. The number of say- 
ings banks is not equal to the needs of the people, and the cap- 
ital invested is no adequate protection to the people who deposit 
their money in them. 

. There is no reason why properly managed private savings 
banks can not compete successfully with postal savings banks. 
The average rate of interest paid by private banks on savings 
deposits is 34 per cent. The average rate paid by the Govern- 
ment would not exceed 24 per cent, thus giving the private banks 
the advantage of 1 per cent in the rate of interest. This alone 
“would give a sound, solvent, and well-managed institution an 
advantage that could not be overcome. Then, again, the statis- 
tics and experience of other countries show that the postal 
savings banks have served as feeders for the private banks, and 
that both classes of institutions have grown side by side. The 
depositor in the postal savings bank begins with a deposit so 
small that his account is of no value to the private banker. 
When he has increased it by thrift and economy he becomes 
more confident of his ability to handle the fund, and he trans- 
fers his accumulation to the private bank, which pays him a 
higher rate of interest. This is the view taken of late by many 
of the building associations throughout the country. They 
now realize that postal savings banks would help and not hinder 
them. The fact that private banks flourish alongside of postal 
savings banks is amply demonstrated in Canada. Between 


1900 and 1905 the postal savings bank deposits in that country 

increased less than $8,000,000. During the same period the 

chartered banks and private sayings banks in Canada increased 

their deposits nearly $245,000,000. Well-managed private banks 

pore nothing to fear, but much to hope, from postal savings 
an 

Mr. GARRETT. Haye you time to yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. Just for a question. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to suggest this thought. The funda- 
mental objection that I have seen so far to all the postal savings 
bank bills that I have examined is this: That they provide that 
the funds deposited shall be exempt from any sort of garnish- 
ment or execution from any State court. Now, I want to ask 
my friend if he does not think that is stepping rather far? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. Yes; and my bill does not 
eontain that provision. 

Ten years ago, Mr. Chairman, the United States was the only 
civilized nation without a bankruptcy law, and now that the 
country has tried it, it will not be repealed in a hundred years. 
To-day the United States is the only civilized nation without a 
law providing for postal savings banks of Government savings 
banks of some sort. 

Mr. SULZER. And if we ever get one it will not be repealed 
in a hundred years, either. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. The gentleman from New York 
is quite right. 

WOULD EXPAND AND NOT CONTRACT THE CURRENCY. 


It is frequently urged that the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks would tend to contract the currency.. The contrary, 
is true. In times of stringency and panic the people of mod- 
erate means withdraw their money from the private banks and 
hide it away in deposit vaults, beds, boots, and stockings, not 
to be deposited again until confidence has been restored. The 
money so withdrawn from the banks is withdrawn from circu- 
lation, and to that extent the currency is contracted. No panic 
would ever induce any depositor to withdraw his money from 
the postal sayings bank. If postal savings banks were estab- 
lished and the panic came, depositors withdrawing their money 
from private banks would deposit it immediately in the postal 
savings banks, thus preventing to that extent a contraction of 
the currency. It has been argued that the Government would 
gather the deposits made in postal savings banks throughout 
the country and place them in Washington, New York, and 
other money centers. That would not be the case. The de- 
posits would be invested, and pending investment, should be 
and would be kept on deposit in the particular localities from 
which they came. My bill, now pending, has a provision to 
that effect. Moneys invested by the Government under the 
postal-savings-bank act would at once find their way into the 
various avenues of trade and commerce. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I ask him 
a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. I have only a few minutes, 
but I shall be glad to answer the question. 

Mr. FINLEY. The gentleman stated a moment ago that na- 
tional banks were not opposed to postal savings banks. 

e KENNEDY of Nebraska. That is my experience with 

em. 8 

Mr. FINLEY. Why? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. Well, one reason is that many 
national-bank officials believe that in times of panic private 
savings banks are a menace to the national banks. These sav- 
ings banks have not the funds available for withdrawal in case 
of a run, and they know that as soon as they claim the right 


to require the notice to which they are entitled their credit and 


standing is impaired, and so they call upon the national banks 
for support, and to protect themselves the national banks give 
it to them to their own detriment. Another reason is that many 
national banks now recognize that postal savings banks would 
serve as feeders for them. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will ask the gentleman if he thinks because 
of the fact that the Government deposits, sometimes more and 
sometimes less, in the national banks—placing money on de- 
posit there—that in the case of the postal savings banks they 
would reap even larger benefits than they have in that respect? 
Has that anything to do with it? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. No, sir; I think not. Under 
the system which I have outlined in my bill, if they had any 
such expectation they would be disappointed, because that 
contemplates the immediate investment of the funds and pro- 
vides that until they are permanently invested they go back to 
2 locality from which they came, so as to prevent centraliza- 
tion. = 

Mr. FINLEY. But after an investment was made, then the 
funds would be centralized in the larger cities. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. No, sir; not at all; because 
just as soon as the investment was made the money would pass 
out of the hands of the Government into the channels of trade 
and commerce. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman think that the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks under the system outlined in his 
bill would interfere to any great extent with the commercial 
banks of the country? f : 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. Not at all, sir. 
it would help them, and not hurt them. 

WOULD PROMOTE THRIFT, 


When laboring men and people of moderate means lose their 
savings through insolyent banks, they lose more than the 
money; they lose the desire to save. The poor man who goes 
to sleep at night believing his hard-earned savings to be safe, 
and a protection against illness and old age, and wakes in the 
morning to find that they have been swept away in the night 
is unnerved and unfitted to make any further effort to save. 
He has lost confidence in all banks, and in a vague way he 
holds the Government responsible for its failure to protect him 
in the possession of his hard-earned dollars. Economy and 
thrift go hand in hand, each encouraging the other. The 
government which fails to encourage both fails to grasp its 
opportunity and falls short of its duty. 


WOULD TEND TO MAKE LOYAL CITIZENS. 


The mutual interest created between the United States and 
the depositor in postal savings banks would be beneficial to 
both. The citizen who looked to the Government to safeguard 
his savings would be more patriotic. Grateful for the security 
offered him, he would reciprocate by giving to the Government 
greater loyalty. and more generous support. He would stand 
by the government that stood by him, and he would teach his 
children, with lessons of thrift and economy, the greater lesson 
of loyalty to the United States and reverence for and obedience 
to her institutions and laws. 

Gentlemen must not forget that postal savings banks are in- 
tended to receive small deposits only. Any bill properly framed 
will limit the amount which any one person may deposit within a 
given time and limit the aggregate amount of his deposits. 

The demand for postal sayings banks in my district is em- 
phatic and almost universal with the people for whose benefit 
they should be established. It is probable that the system will 
soon be put to the test in the Philippine Islands. Should it 
prove to be a success there, the way may be opened for it here. 
I shall be glad, indeed, if I may be able to contribute in the 
slightest degree to that result. Postal savings banks are nec- 
essary and desirable and would rapidly win their way to popu- 
lar fayor and support. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ZENOR. Mr. Chairman, I shall occupy the time allotted 
me this evening in addressing myself to, and offering some ob- 
servations upon what some people call “ government by injunc- 
tion“ and its relation to organized labor, a subject that I fully 
appreciate is one considered by many as possessing great deli- 
cacy and always more or less embarrassing to those who under- 
take its discussion, and especially so to me in this great body of 
legislators. I had supposed until last evening that in this deli- 
cate undertaking I might be further handicapped by venturing 
upon the task as a sort of pioneer, and, Mr. Chairman, I confess 
to some sense of relief since last evening I had the pleasure, as 
did the House, of listening to a very able and pertinent dis- 
cussion of this question by my distinguished friend the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. DE ArMonp]. 

Mr. Chairman, no argument however cunningly devised, no 
reasoning however refined or ingeniously contrived can avail to 
deprive a citizen of this Republic, when accused of crime or 
violation of any penal law of the land, of the right of trial by 
jury under the guaranties of the Constitution of our country. 

The announcement of a proposition so fundamental and ele- 
mentary is, I know, not calculated to challenge any special 
interest, if indeed it be not regarded a stale and commonplace 
platitude. But, sir, in view of certain conditions existing be- 
tween that large class of our people known in our industrial 
life as employers and that other and still more numerous but 
less powerful class known as the employees—in other words, 
between capital and labor—and the frequent disagreements that 
have disturbed their peaceful relations and the urgent demands 
lately made by the latter for some remedial legislation in rela- 
tion to their disputes and controversies, I have felt justified 
in calling brief attention to some of these demands and offering 
some remarks upon this subject. In doing this I am reminded 
that one of the chief evils of which complaint is made by the 
labor organizations—labor unions—and associations of the coun- 


I contend that 


try, is the manifest tendency of some of our Federal courts and 
Federal judges in cases of disputes and controversies arising 
betwen these two opposing forces, to unduly extend the use of 
the writ of injunction and other high writs of equity jurisdic- 
tion, belonging exclusively to the chancery powers of such 
court, as a means of punishment for alleged offenses growing 
out of such disputes and controversies, thereby depriving the 
accused of the right of jury trial. 

If, sir, there be any reasonable foundation for this charge or 
justification for this complaint, and the courts or judges have 
exceeded in this respect the wise and safe boundary line of their 
jurisdiction; have inyaded the personal rights of the citizen 
by an unwarranted assumption of equity powers in cases not 
permitted, then I take it that their cause is not without merit 
and should find a willing disposition on the part of the Mem- 
bers of this House to correct such evil to the full extent of 
their power. I am, however, not unmindful of the fact that pub- 
lic clamor is sometimes hysterical and not always a safe and 
reliable guide to gauge public judgment on important questions. 
But in the case of these labor demands their lack of merit is 
certainly not so apparent as to justify a denial of respectful and 
dignified treatment. This is an age of organization, combina- 
tion, and concentration. Never before in all our history have 
we witnessed a parallel in the rapid growth, development, and 
combination of corporate wealth, influence, and power in the 
various branches of industrial enterprise, and as these have 
multiplied and extended their dominion over almost every pos- 
sible avenue of employment it is but natural, if not indispens- 
able to self-preservation, that the laborer and wage-earner 
should likewise organize and combine to be able to meet and 
treat with their adversary upon anything like fair and equal 
terms. 

But, sir, I shall not contend, nor do I believe any well- 
informed and intelligent member of any labor organization con- 
tends, that by virtue of organization the organization itself or 
any member of it becomes vested with the power to exercise any 
rights not lawful and permissible to every other citizen under 
like and similar circumstances. In view of these conditions and 
in response to the urgent demands of the labor organizations of 
the country, there have been introduced in this Congress several 
bills proposing to deal with certain phases of the questions in- 
volved, which have been referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I find among others H. R. 9328, introduced by my col- 
league from Indiana [Mr. GILBERT] on December 19, 1905, and 
H. R. 17976, introduced by Mr. Henry of Texas, April 10, 1906. 
These bills purport to deal only with the question of granting 
restraining orders and injunctions in certain cases, and requir- 
ing notice prior to their issuance. These bills have been con- 
signed to their death in some pigeonhole of the committee room. 

Then there was introduced by request, as it purports, by Mr. 
Pearre of Maryland, H. R. 18752, April 28, 1906, and it is to this 
one that I desire to call the especial attention of the House. 
This bill, however, like its predecessors, was referred, to the 
Judiciary Committee, and not likely to survive a similar fate. 
But unlike the other bills to which attention has been called in 
this, that it does not undertake to deal with or to change or 
alter the practice with reference to notice in the issuance 
of these writs, but does undertake to limit the right to issue 
such writs in cases involving the relations of employer and 
employee, and employees, and to disputes concerning the terms 
and conditions of employment to such cases where irrepara- 
ble injury is threatened to property or property rights of 
the party making the application, for which there is no ade- 
quate remedy at law. It further provides what shall not be con- 
sidered a property right in the sense of the bill if enacted into 
law. It further provides in section 2 what shall not be held 
to constitute a conspiracy in cases arising in the United States 
courts or before any judge thereof in reference to labor disputes 
and controversies. This bill is brief, and I will read the same as 
part of my remarks, It reads: 


> 


A bill to late the issuance of restraining orders and Injunctions 
and ure thereon and to limit the meaning of “conspiracy” in 
cer eases. 


Be it enacted, etc., That no restraining order or injunction shall be 
8 by any court of the United States, or a judge or the judges 

ereof, in any case between an employer and an employee, or between 
employers and employees, or between employees, or between persons 
employed to labor and persons sng employment as laborers, or be- 
tween persons seeking employment as laborers, or involving or growing 
out of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless 


necessary to prevent irreparable inju to pro or to a property 
Sp mts of the party — tee ap lication, toe Walch — f there 5 no 
adequate remedy at law, and suc rty right must be 


chan ch or prope 
particularily described in the application, which must be in writing and 
sworn to by the by trai or by his, her, or its agent or attorney. And 
for the purpose of this act no right to continue the relation of em- 


pierce and employee or to assume or create such relation with any par- 
cular oe or 2 or at all, or to carry on business of any par- 
ticular kind, or at any particular place, or at all, shall be construed, 
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ner considered, or treated as property or as constituting a property 
g 


Sec. 2. That in cases arising in the courts of the United States or 
coming before said courts, or before any judge or the judges thereof, no 
agreement between two or more persons concerning the terms or con- 
ditions of employment of labor, or the assumption or creation or ter- 
mination of any relation between employer and employee, or concerning 
any act or thing to be done or not to be done with reference to or In- 
volving or growing out of a labor dispute shall constitute a conspiracy 
or other criminal offense or be punished or prosecuted as such unless the 
act or thing agreed to be done or not to be done would be unlawful if 
done by a single individual, nor shall the entering into or the carrying 
out of any such agreement be restrained or enjoined unless such act or 
thing nes to be done would be subject to restrained or enjoined 
under the provisions, limitations, and definition contained in the first 


section of this act. k 
Sec. 3. That all acts and pore of acts in conflict with the provisions 


of this act are hereby repealed. > 
This bill, Mr. Chairman, as I am reliably informed, is the bill 
prepared under the supervision of the national federation of 
labor unions and was introduced in this House at this session at 
their request by the courtesy of the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Pearse]. The bill, I am told, has the unanimous indorse- 
t and cordial support of all the labor organizations, as well as 
the nonunion men throughout the country and is one in which 
they have taken much interest and feel a deep concern. I myself 
have received some communications from these organizations 
warmly urging the passage of the bill. This demand com- 
ing from organized labor, numbering in its ranks more than 
2,500,000 out of the more than 5,000,000 of the Nation's industrial 
toilers, should itself commend it to the favorable consideration of 
this House. I will insert as part of my remarks one of these 
communications and the resolutions accompanying it, from the 

Chicago Federation of Labor. It is as follows: 


CHICAGO, Mey 28, 1906. 
To the Honorable President, the Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

Dear Sm: We herewith submit to your consideration the Inelosed 
resolution and petition passed by the cago Federation of Labor: 

Whereas organized labor has for years protested against the abuse 
of the writ of injunction in labor disputes; and 

Whereas we steadfastly maintain that any act which is lawful when 
committed by an individual can not be — wini when committed by 


| 


two or more ns; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the Chicago Federation of Labor, representing 
250,000 organized workers in the city of Chicago, hereby respectfully 
the Pearre 


. that the bill now pending in Congress known as 
bill II. R. 18752.“ be enacted a law at the aa aes session of Congress. 
Hoping to receive your support for this and awaiting your reply 
at your earliest convenience, we are, 
Very truly, yours, 
CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


A careful analysis of this bill will show that it is the result 
of a studied effort to protect labor organizations against inter- 
ference by the courts by writs of injunction in cases where prop- 
erty or property rights are not involved within the rules of 
equity and to prevent court construction of certain agreements 
into “conspiracies.” Its provisions are clear and well drawn, 
and while covering questions not hitherto exploited in legisla- 
tion, are yet conservative and do not reach beyond the safe 
boundaries of wise and prudent legislation if it be free from the 
objection of discrimination. It attempts to draw the line be- 
tween those rights of the citizen which are subject to the equit- 
able jurisdiction and control of the courts and those which are 
not; between those rights of labor and of the rights of mem- 
bers of labor organizations and combinations as individuals 
seeking and performing labor, and the rights of employers of 
labor. In other words, drawing the distinction between prop- 
erty rights and personal rights. For the difference between 
these mark the line of demarkation where the courts may or 
may not legally assume equitable jurisdiction and interpose 
their controlling power. 

A confusion ef ideas concerning what constitutes property 
rights, as contradistinguished from mere personal rights, must 
Jead to a like confusion in the application of the principles of 
law when we come to deal with controversies and disputes in- 
volving the one or the other. A clear and distinct understand- 
ing, therefore, of the legal distinction between property rights 
and personal rights—and what constitutes the one or the other— 
and a like understanding of the difference between a lawful com- 
bination, organization, or association of persons and an unlawful 
one, are highly essential to an intelligent discussion and under- 
standing of the questions involved and the proper remedies to be 
applied. Every well-informed and intelligent person must real- 
ize the far-reaching importance of these questions. If it were 
a mere matter of legal remedies and court procedure, it might 
be a much more simple proposition, but to confine ourselves to a 
discussion of the mere legal technical phases of the subject 
would be to confess our lack of capacity to comprehend the real 
merits of the controversy. It would be as absurd and imprac- 
ticable as to construct a sewer without any regard to the volume 
and current of water to flow through its channel. This is a 


progressive and Industrial nation, foremost among all the na- 
tions of the earth, and the welfare of all depends upon produc- 
tion—upon the joint operations of capital and labor. 

As said by Mr. Thomas Carl Spelling in his very able argu- 
ment presented to the committee, as counsel for the Federation 
of Labor, on this very bill, and I quote m his argument: 

If we back to the less complicated and primitive conditions prior 
to the vent of cencentration of business, combinations, and associa- 
tions, we find that even then capital was an organized force. But under 
the conditions of that early period in the Ris eros development of our 
country the necessity for the employment of large numbers of laborers 
had not yet arisen. ‘The question of labor and the opposing forces of 
labor and capital are the concomitant incidents in the growth and evolu- 
tion of our business enterprises. Until the demands of trade and com- 
merce justified the employment of laborers in large numbers, we never 
heard of labor disputes and controversies, of strikes and lockouts. 
Take any community or neighborhood and let a man come into it with 
a large amount of capital to engage in a business requiring the employ- 
ment of a large number of men and he is at once a poent factor, an 
organized force, and whatever he chooses to prescribe as a scale of 
wages will generally govern and control in that community in the ab- 
sence of organization among laborers. And so we find it everywhere, 
and this condition and tendency is strongly accentuated by the advent 
of associations and combinations of capital in the form of corporations 
and trusts; and as one of the most inevitable consequences we find the 
question of wages, the scale of price to be paid for labor, always upper- 
most in the minds of these associated and related interests. 

It does not matter whether it is a corporation having control 
of the production of a commodity or a combination of corpora- 
tions in the form of a trust, the question of the price of labor 
is of first importance, because such a large per cent of the outlay 
consists of wages that a small reduction in the wage price means 
a large profit to the employer. Hence, with labor unorganized 
it is unable to cope with the inevitable tendency to depress and 
force wages down to the lowest possible leyel which will permit 
a bare subsistence. 

Again I quote substantially from Mr. Spelling. He further 

d: 


Another thing that ought not to escape our attention in the consid- 
eration of this industrial question—this continuous strife between cap- 
ital and labor—for this is a panan age, and not the ideal age con- 
templated by The Hague Tri l, nor crystallized in the th of 
modern socialism, or reflected in the fanciful dreams of some philoso- 
phers, when there shall be peace and harmony between all nations, 
communities, and ples—but a practical age, with practical men, 
dealing with practical problems; hence I therefore repeat what I have 
just said, that the other thing to be reckoned with is that we are now in 
the midst of a struggle, an irrepressible and incessant conflict, between 
capitalists, rival competitors for the volume of trade, not only at home, 
but in the broader field of international commerce, for foreign markets. 

This intensifies, ir it does not imbitter, the contending forces 
in this great world struggle. This conflict, as I have said, is 
inevitable; it is the logical sequence of the cupidity and sel- 
fishness of business and trade, and it is not unnatural, there- 
fore, that the opponents of all legislation in the interest of 
labor to say that there ought to be peace, there ought be har- 
mony; that there ought to be arbitration, even if under the 
strong coercion of law; but sir, as long as this abnormal condi- 
tion exists between capital and labor, and between capital itself, 
there will be little hope of any successful effort to compel sub- 
mission and enforce peace on the labor organizations. Until 
a reconciliation shall be had upon the broad and humane basis 
of live and let live, upon principles of economic justice betweeu 
capital and labor, the resort to injunctions and restraining or- 
gan of Federal judges and Federal courts will be vain and 
futile. 

Mr. Chairman, there no longer exists in the fair and unbiased 
minds of men at all familiar with our industrial history a 
doubt of the legal right of workingmen to organize and combine 
with a view, among other things, of getting as much as they can 
for their labor, just as capital may combine with a view to get- 
ting the greatest possible return, and they have the same free- 
dom and liberty as organized capital has to support their interest 
by argument, pursuasion, and the bestowal or refusal of those 
advantages which they may lawfully control. If this were not 
true, if it were otherwise, then in the very nature of things, 
under existing conditions and the unavoidable warfare in the 
struggle between the two, labor in its hard and unequal struggle 
with its more potent and powerful antagonist would be rapidly 
driven to a condition of absolute servitude. 

These views are not mere pipe dreams or vagaries of a dis- 
ordered fancy, but the well-supported conclusions in the best 
reasoned opinions and judicial expressions of some of the 
highest courts and judges of the land. In the case of Vaughan 
v. Gunter (167 Mass., 92) Mr. Justice Holmes, now a distin- 
guished member of the Supreme Court, then a justice of the 
supreme court of Massachusetts, in his opinion says: 

It is pas from the slightest consideration of practical affairs or 
the most superficial reading of industrial history that free competi- 
tion means combination and that the or tion of the world, now 

ing on so fast, means an _ ever-increas might and scope of com- 

ination. It seems to me futile to set our faces against this tend- 
eney. Whether beneficial on the whole, as I think it is, or detri- 
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mental, it is inevitable, unless the fundamental axioms of society and 


even the fundamental conditions of life are to be changed. One of 
the eternal conflicts out of which life is made up is that between the 
effort of every man to get the most he can for his services and that of 
society, distinguished under the name of capital, to get his services for 
the lanat possible return. Combination on the one side is potent and 
e Combination on the ofher is a fair and equal way, * * * if it 
be true that the workingmen may combine with a view, among other 
things, to getting as much as they can for their labor, just as capital 
may combine with a view to getting the greatest possible return, it 
must be true that when combined they have the same liberty that com- 
bined capital has to support their interest by argument, persuasion, 
and the bestowal or refusal of those advantages which they otherwise 
lawfully control. 

The doctrine announced in this opinion of Justice Holmes 
has not, however, been accepted snd acted upon by those of the 
Federal courts, and judges who have been content to follow 
the line of vicious precedents, which they themselves have 
built up, although the views of Judge Holmes have been fre- 
quently cited and referred to in subsequent cases by the highest 
courts of the country as expressing the correct rule. This is 
especially true in the case of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany v. Ruef, 120 Federal Reporter, page 111, where the judge 
says: 

And Judge Holmes, now of the Supreme Court, is often cited as giving 
expression to the correct rule in his dissenting opinion in the Massa- 
chusetts case hereinbefore referred to, and excerpts from his opinion 
are often cited. 

Another very interesting case to which I desire to call atten- 
tion is the case of Hopkins v. The Oxley Stave Company, re- 
ported in 83 Federal Reporter, page 912. I do this to illustrate 
the absurd reasoning of some of the Federal judges in their ef- 
forts to justify their unwarranted assumption of jurisdiction 
and arbitrary proceedings based thereon. This case is of special 
importance on this subject and in this connection, because of 
the nature of the subject-matter of the proceeding and its in- 
timate relation to the questions under discussion. This was a, 
boycott case. The plaintiffs in the case, the Oxley Stave Com- 
pany, was not only an employer of nonunion labor at a reduced 
rate, but used and operated machinery in carrying on its busi- 
ness operations. 

The facts show that it used saws to make staves, and they 
sawed across the knots and grain of the timber, and the staves 
they manufactured when put into a barrel would therefore 
break, and the barrels would burst in the hands of the mer- 
chants and great loss would ensue. And yet they advertised 
and carried on their campaign to sell their product with great 
industry and energy. Now, it seems that the union men 
throughout the West found out about this, and they resolved to 
do what a great many people say is “ boycotting.” And what do 
you suppose they did? This and this only: They met and in- 
vestigated and informed everybody they knew, merchants and 
dealers in staves and barrels and in general merchandise, about 
the inferiority of these goods. It seems to have been conceded 
that the proof showed in the case that what they said about 
these goods was absolutely true. The court in its opinion said: 

These men may do that as individuals, but when they combine to do 
it, not only is it a crime, but it is the power and the duty of a court 
of equity to enjoin. a 

And, pursuant to this finding, the judicial bludgeon of a Fed- 
eral injunction was hurled against these defendants—as inno- 
cent of crime as the judge upon the bench. Think for a moment 
of a judge of a high court announcing as a principle of law 
that an act done by an individual is entirely innocent, but when 
done by several persons collectively becomes a crime subject to 
fine and punishment. Think of a court asserting such a doc- 
trine as this, and making it the foundation for the exercise of 
its equitable jurisdiction in injunction proceedings. The only 
offense—the only crime of which these men could possibly have 
been found guilty—was the fact that they had told the truth 
and were members of the labor union, and this it seems was 
sufficient in the judgment of this Federal court to issue against 
them a Federal injunction. No rule—no principle of law known 
to criminal jurisprudence—made them guilty of anything else. 
To use the terse and apt language employed by the judge in the 
case already referred to—the case of the Union Pacific v. Ruef: 

I can not understand how two lawful acts, or the lawful act by 
each of two persons, can make an unlawful act any more than I can 
believe that two ciphers can make a unit. 

Such a doctrine as here proclaimed would have done credit to 
a tool of some despot under the reign of Charles the First, but is 
Illy suited to the reign of law in American jurisprudence. Why, 
gentlemen, the present law upon the subject of conspiracy now 
upon our Federal Statute defines this crime in the following 
language: 

If two or more persons conspire, elther to commit an offense against 
the United States or to defraud the United States, in any manner or 
for-any purpose, etc. 


This law requires, as do all other laws upon the subject of 
criminal conspiracies, that the object and purpose of the agree- 
ment or concert of action shall be “ unlawful ” in order to consti- 
tute it a crime. Why, the English conspiracy and protection act 
of 1875 breathes a more enlightened spirit of broad and humane 
justice upon this subject than do our laws, if we are to accept 
the law as interpreted by some of our courts, and we would do 
ourselves credit by copying her example. This act provides: 

An agreement or combination of two or more persons to do, or to 
procure to be done, any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute between 5 and workmen shall not be punishable as a 
conspiracy if such act as aforesaid when committed by one person 
would not be punishable as a crime. 

This is almost the exact language of the bill now pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary, and which I most sin- 
cerely hope will at the next session of this Congress, if not at 
this, be taken up and considered, and with such amendments as 
may be ‘found necessary, without destroying its substance, 
enacted into law. 

Congress has already expressly recognized the purposes con- 
templated by labor combinations as lawful, and sanctioned 
their right to organize to carry them out, though not to the 
Same extent as that of the English Parliament, yet has taken a 
decided step in advance in that direction. By the act of 1886, 
First Supplement, chapter 567, page 495, entitled “An act to 
legalize the incorporation of trades unions,” I merely call at- 
tention to that part of the act defining the purposes for which 
such organizations may lawfully combine. It reads: 

For the purpose of aiding its members to become more skillful and 
efficient workers, the promotion of their intelligence, the elevation of 
their character, the regulation of their wages and their hours and 
conditions of labor, the protection of their individual rights in the 
prosecution of trade or trades, the raising of funds for the benefit of 
the sick, disabled, or unemployed members of the families of deceased 


members, or for such other object or eo for which working people 
may lawfully combine, having in view their mutual protection or bene- 


And here again I will quote from the brief of Mr. Spelling 
before the committee. He said: 


Now, the law of private corporations, whether the incorporators 
derive their authority under special or general laws, every lawful 
means—mark you, every lawful means—may be resorted to by the in- 
corporators to accomplish the porpora of the incorporation and to 
efectuate the objects contemplated, and there is no court of equity in 
Christendom that has any power to enjoin or prevent them. If this be 
true in the cases of corporations, under what theory can it be insisted 
that in an efort to maintain wages, to promote their welfare, and to 
better their social and industrial conditions, and otherwise to advance 
the objects contemplated in their associations, that labor organizations 
have not the same right to employ all legitimate means to these ends. 
Have they not the right, then, if necessary, to declare a strike, to go out 
and persuade their strikers to remain firm, or even to persuade those 
seeking their 5 or to replace them to desist? ave they not 
the right, if it advances their cause, to assist them with money, to give 
them sympathy and encouragement, to meet in their lodge rooms, or 
such other place or places, as may suit their convenience, to open up 
and furnish reading rooms, and other places of entertainment, to make 
speeches, and discuss topics of interest, if these p are carried 
on and conducted in a peaceable and orderly manner? 


Those acts, sirs, are but instances of the exercise of the lib- 
erty of free speech, and the right to peaceably assemble guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the land, and they have as much 
right to the enjoyment of these privileges as members of this 
House to stand here and address this body. And in doing 
these things in an orderly way they should be as free as we 
from the coercive power of the courts. But applying the 
doctrine announced in the decision of the court to which I have 
heretofore called attention—the case of Hopkins v. Oxley, ete.— 
these organizations and labor associations are denied many of 
these privileges and immunities, and are grossly and unjustly 
discriminated against in favor of corporations and the great 
aggregations of capital in the form of trusts. To illustrate the 
enormity of the doctrine announced by the court in this case, I 
merely call attention to the dissenting opinion in the case by 
Judge Caldwell, who covers the question more clearly, and much 
better than I can do. In this opinion Judge Caldwell says: 

While 3 the application to them of the doctrine we are 
considering, are uced to individual action, it is not so with the 
forces arrayed against them. A corporation is an association of indi- 
viduals for combined action; trusts are corporations combined to- 
gether for the 2 of collective action and boycotting; and capi- 
— which is the product of labor is in itself a powerful collective 

‘ce. : 
indeed according to this supposed rule, every corporation and trust 
in the country is an unlawful combination; for while its business may 
be of a kind that its individual members, each acting for himself might 
lawfully conduct, the moment they enter into combination to do that 
same thing by their combined effort the combination becomes an unlaw- 
ful conspiracy. 

_ Now, who will pretend to reconcile this logic, or justify the 
application of this rule, as made in this case? Yet the rule is so 
applied. I continue to read: 

Corporations and trust and other combinations of individuals and 


aggregations of capital extend themselves 1 and left through the 
entire community, boycotting and inflicting irreparable damage upon 
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and crushing out all small dealers and producers, stifling competition, 
establishing monopolies, 8 the wages of the laborer, raising the 
price of food on every man's table and of the clothes on his back and 
of the house that shelters him, and MADE on the wage-earners the 
peia and penalties of the lockout and the black list, and denying to 
hem the right of association and combined action by refusing employ- 
ment to those who are members of labor organizations; and all these 
eninge are justified as a legitimate result of the evolution of industries 
resulting from new social and economic conditions and of the ight of 
every man to carry on his business as he sees fit and of lawful com- 
19 5 the other hand, when laborers combine to maintain or raise 
their wages or otherwise to better their condition or protect themselves 
from oppression, or to attempt to overcome competition with their 
labor or the products of their labor in order that they may continue 
to haye employment and live, their action, however, open, ceful, and 
orderly, is branded as a “ conspiracy.” at is competition“ when 
done by capital is “ 5 when done oe laborers. No amount of 
verbal dexterity can conceal or justify this glaring discrimination. 
If the vast aggregation and collective action of capital is not ac- 
companied by a 55 organization and collective action of 
labor, capital will speedily become proprietor of the wage-earners, as 
well as the recipient of the profits of their labor. This result can 
only be averted by some sort of organization that will secure the col- 
lective action of wage-earners. This is demanded, not in the interest 
oro Nago ees alone, but by the highest considerations of public 
policy. 2 

This is the language of a judge of a distinguished court, 
speaking as we must, and have a right to assume, from an un- 
biased and disinterested standpoint and with that judicial 
calmness that befits his high station, and it would be difficult 
to make more clear and distinct the line of cleavage between 
corporate capital and organized labor. 

In recent years the attention of the whole civilized world has 
been drawn to The Hague tribunal as the most encouraging 
omen of a world-wide sentiment in favor of promoting the peace 
of the nations that has ever occurred. However solicitous 
and hopeful the nations of the earth may look forward to the 
realization of this Utopian dream, and to all that has been 
accomplished in that direction, it must be confessed that we are 
still far removed from this ideal, for within six years from the 
date of the first assembling of that great world peace conference, 
the foremost nation in the movement found itself involved in 
one of the most gigantic and disastrous wars of modern times. 
No means in all the past has ever been devised to avert these 
conflicts and stop the shedding of blood. 

Likewise in the struggles and conflicts in our industrial and 
commercial life in the strenuous competition now going on be- 
tween the rival forces of organized capital to secure advantages 
in trade—in the markets at home and abroad—with this inevita- 
ble and irrepressible conflict going on, it would be marvelous 
indeed to expect that we will in the near future reach the paint 
when the opposing interests of capital and labor will be harmoni- 
ously reconciled. But in the meantime these great economic 
factors in our industrial system should stand equal before the 
law, equal before the courts, equally responsible to both upon 
the same principles. 

It is thought by some that workingmen constitute a turbu- 
lent and dangerous class of society and that their organization 
for mutual protection and betterment of conditions is a menace 
to good government, but in fact the wage-earners have been a 
steadying force in politics. Strong appeals and plausible argu- 
ments have been from time to time addressed to them to em- 
bark in hopeless efforts to readjust our systems of Federal and 
State government by the institution of impractical and far- 
reaching so-called “ reforms,’ such as greenbackism, populism, 
socialism and the like. But whoever else may have been led 
from paths of safety by such overturning attempts, it may justly 
be claimed to the credit of workingmen that they had wisdom 
and foresight sufficient to be forewarned of the folly of under- 
taking reforms otherwise than through the agency of one or 
the other of the two parties which existed and controlled 
every branch of Goyernment for fifty years. In this way they 
have already accomplished much. They have secured the en- 
actment of numerous statutes the enforcement of which has 
afforded relief from intolerable and unpleasant conditions, and 
in this way, if they correctly judge between their friends and 
opponents, organized politically, they may hope for much in the 
immediate future. Their numbers and their knowledge of party 
government are sufficient to enable them to take charge of and 
control either of the old parties and through such agency obtain 
any reasonable and just remedial legislation. Thus they may 
take a short cut to their ends and aims, whereas the third-party 
adventurers would lead them many miles astray without ever 
arriving anywhere. There have been in this country scores of 
third-party movements, not one of which ever accomplished any- 
thing of permanent value. Having elected candidates to public 
office, they were unable to keep them in office without a fusion or 
amalgamation with other parties. The same experiences are 
found when we come to examine the record of independent can- 
didacies. It is an exceedingly rare combination of circum- 
stances which results in the election of an independent, and 


when it happens it is usually found that he has promised so 
much that was impossible of performance that his administra- 
tion is a disappointment to all. One reason for the failure of 
the independent candidate after his election is that, having op- 
posed and censured the leading parties and their candidates, he 
finds the officials that have been elected by both or either ar- 
rayed against him from the start and at every turn. They hope 
soon to be able to secure from one or the other of the dominant 
parties the relief they seek, and they propose to keep a watchful 
eye upon the performances of both and judge for themselves 
which one has been most sincerely their friend, and the friend 
of the great body of the people, and to which they can most 
surely look for a realization of their hopes. 

Labor organizations demand this and this only. They want 
no more. They will not be content with less. They do not 
plead for immunity from the pains and penalties of violated 
law. They are orderly and law-abiding. The tenets of their 
organization teach and impose as one of its first and highest 
mandates obedience to law. Every consideration of self-interest 
prompts, every consideration of policy and expediency con- 
strains them to obey the laws of the country. In the brief 
examination given the subject I recall but one instance where 
they have applied to the court for relief. This was an applica- 
tion for relief in equity against what they charged was a con- 
spiracy among employers of labor to blacklist and prevent their 
employment. The petitioners, workingmen, had quit the em- 
ployment of the defendants, and they charged that defendants, 
their former employers, had blacklisted them and had engaged 
in a conspiracy to prevent their employment elsewhere by noti- 
fying other business firms and employers of labor of the fact 
that the petitioners were blacklisted. They sought an injunc- 
tion against the defendants to restrain them from interfering 
with their employment and to remove their names from what 
they charged was the black list. The court held, the opinion 
being rendered by Chief Justice Field, of the supreme court of 
Massachusetts, that the petitioners were not entitled to relief. 
Case reported in 157 Mass., 423. In the course of the opinion 
the court uses this language—and it was a unanimous opinion: 

It is plain, however, that the petition was drawn with a view to ob- 
tain some equitable relief. It is well known that equity has, in gen- 
eral, no jurisdiction to restrain the commission of crimes or to assess 
damages for torts already committed. Courts of equity often protect 
property from threatened injury when the rights of property are 
equitable, or when, although the rights are legal, the civil an 5 
remedles at common law are not adequate, but the rights which the 
petitioners allege the defendants were violating at the time the peti- 
tion was filed are personal rights, as distinguished from rights of 
property. r 

It will be observed that the court, in deciding this case, draws 
the line of distinction between personal rights and property 
rights, as is recognized in all well-reasoned opinions of the 
courts everywhere. And with this decision labor organizations 
have expressed universal satisfaction, and all they ask is a 
like application of its principles to all other labor disputes and 
controversies. In the first section of the bill to which I have 
called attention provision is made to prevent the issuance of 
restraining orders or writs of injunction in any case of labor 
disputes or controversies, or matters of difference involving 
contracts, terms, and conditions of employment of labor, unless 
necessary to prevent “irreparable injury to property or to a 
property right” of the party or parties making the application, 
for which “injury ” there is no“ adequate remedy at law.“ and 
requiring the party or parties complaining to specifically and par- 
ticularly describe the“ property“ or “ property right” in the ap- 
plication, which is required to be in writing and sworn to by the 
applicant, or by his, her, or its agent or attorney. It is further 
provided by this section that no right to enter into contracts or 
agreements for the employment of labor or to create the rela- 
tions between employer and employee, or the right to carry on 
business of any particular kind, shall be construed, held, consid- 
eran or treated as “ property” or as constituting a “ property 
right.” 

The second section provides that no agreement between two or 
more persons concerning the terms or conditions of employment 
of labor or which create the relation of employer and employee 
or concerning any act or thing to be done or not to be done 
with reference to or involving labor disputes, shall constitute 
a conspiracy or other criminal offense or be punished or prose- 
cuted as such unless the act or thing agreed to be done or not 
to be done would be “ unlawful” if done by a single individual, 
nor shall the entering into or carrying out of any such agree- 
ment be restrained or enjoined unless such act or thing agreed 
to be done shall be subject to be restrained or enjoined under 
the provisions of the first section. 

These provisions contain nothing revolutionary—nothing be- 
yond the scope of the law as it is now and has been defined, 
administered, and applied by the best legal writers and authors 
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upon the subject, and the great majority of the highest courts 
of the land for more than a century of our history. Sirs, it 
may, and doubtless will, offer some vexation to those judges 
and courts—as the English juries did, in the reign of “ court- 
made law” in that realm, who may be inclined to outride the 
wholesome restrictions thrown around their powers and juris- 
dictions by the Constitution. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that a protest here and there will be raised; a criticism now and 
then made by the advocates and apologists of special privi- 
leges—of class discriminations. But even this opposition dare 
not challenge a fair and honest discussion of its motives. 

No argument can be advanced, no reasons assigned, why this 
modest demand of labor should not be enacted into law, that may 
not be employed with equal, if not greater, force against many 
of the rights and privileges now claimed and freely exercised by 
the very interests arrayed in opposition. Labor unions and 
labor associations and their members are entitled to know what 
their rights are under the law, and to this end to have the law- 
making power of their Government to define what shall or shall 
not constitute a crime or public offense; and especially so in 
matters inyolving interest of the most vital concern to their per- 
sonal rights and liberty. Under the present system, under pre- 
valling conditions, no workingman can ever learn or know what 
rights, if any, he has. These rights with reference to his em- 
ployer and the relation he sustains to his fellow-workman, 
whether as a member of the union or otherwise, depend entirely, 
it seems, upon the individual point of view of the judge who 
may happen to preside over the court before whom he is ar- 
raigned. One judge will issue an injunction or restraining order, 
holding that the acts charged in the complaint or bill are unlaw- 
ful; another judge comes upon the bench and grants a motion to 
dissolve upon the ground that there are no acts charged against 
the defendants which they had not the absolute right to do. 

Upon this whole subject I cheerfully commend to those feel- 
ing an interest in this question the splendid argument made by 
Mr. Spelling before the committee on April 26, 1906. 

One judge holds that an act innocent, and therefore entirely 
legal when done by one person, is still legal if done by a number 
of persons acting in concert, while another judge holds that the 
number of persons participating makes the act illegal, while 
still a third holds that the number does not make the act illegal 
unless it is so great that of itself it amounts to force or intimi- 
dation. One judge holds that-motive and intention do not 
per se make an act illegal; another holds that an act otherwise 
lawful becomes criminal and unlawful if done from malicious 
motives and with the intention of doing harm to another. So 
that in this confusion of judicial ideas and diversity of opinions 
ranging at will throughout the broad domain of judicial dis- 
cretion claimed and exercised by the judges and courts, there 
must necessarily exist a dangerous power which, if not re- 
strained by statute, is always liable to be prostituted to the sub- 
version of the rights of the citizen. It is against the abuse of 
this power that labor protests, and insists that some measure 
shall be enacted restraining the use of the writ of injunction 
and other extraordinary powers and processes of the equity 
jurisdiction of Federal courts and judges to their legitimate 
functions. 

Sirs, our fathers in their wisdom, fresh from the fields of 
carnage where they had fought and won the struggle for our 
liberties, provided for three distinct coordinate departments of 
government—the legislative, the executive, the judicial—and 
made each of them independent of the other and of supreme and 
exclusive jurisdiction within their respective spheres. In that 
masterly statement of their grievances against the Government 
of King George, which they esteemed sufficient to justify armed 
resistance, they recalled those words that more than any other 
fired the hearts of the American patriots and nerved them for 
that mighty conflict: 

He has combined with others to sub, 
to our Constitution and unacknowl by our laws. He has in man 
cases deprived us of the benefit of trial by jury. 

Smarting under these grievances, the people of the United 
States, under the lead of Thomas Jefferson, took the precaution 
to place it beyond the power of any department of the Govern- 
ment to subject any citizen “to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
Constitution and unacknowledged by our laws” or to deprive 
any citizen “of the right of trial by jury.” This was accom- 
plished by inserting in the Constitution of the United States 
these plain and unambiguous provisions: 


us to a jurisdiction foreign 
y 


indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
the militia whe 

the r the right to a speedy and bite Renal 
ecutions a y r a 
by an impartial jury, * * +”— Constitution, article 6. Pin suits 


at common law where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dol- ` 
22 5 right of trial by jury shall be preserved. Constitution, 
cle 7. 


These mandatory provisions of the Constitution are still vital 
and are not to be nullified and set aside by opposing them with 
the citation of a small horde of musty equity maxims and ob- 
solete precedents originating in a monarchical government with 
no written constitution. No argument or reasoning can ayail 
to deprive the citizen accused of a crime of his right to a trial 
by jury, guaranteed to him by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, except in cases arising in the land and nayal forces, and 
in the militia when in actual service in time of war or of pub- 
lic danger. These exceptions recited in the Constitution em- 
phasize the right of trial by jury in all other cases. No other 
or different exceptions can be interpolated into that instrument 
at the instance of any interest or department of the Goyernment. 
It is true, sir, that the right to change, alter, or even abolish 
government may be exercised by the people, and in the langnage 
of the Declaration of Independence, “ establish a new one, lay- 
ing its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them might seem most likely to effect their 
own safety and happiness.” But, sirs, it will be observed that 
this power was not delegated to any one of the three separate 
departments of the Government, nor to all combined; it was 
not delegated to the Federal courts or Federal judges nor any 
other agency of government, but was by express language re- 
served to the people. 

Sir, in these latter days of colonial exploitation and com- 
mercial greed we chafe under constitutional restrictions, and 
the dangerous tendency is everywhere manifest, not only in the 
different departments of the Government, and in some of our 
highest courts, but in the heads of the departments and sub- 
ordinate bureaus of the executive branches of the public service 
to break away from the safe and wholesome limitations de- 
fining their boundaries. These ‘evidences are manifest in the 
fraud orders issued by the Pest-Office Department prohibiting 
the use of the mails to any citizen or business who may be 
suspected or believed to be using the United States mails for 
fraudulent or illicit purposes, and this without a day in court 
or the right of trial to determine the facts or inquire into the 
truth of the matter charged against the party to be affected. 
The decision of the Postmaster-General in these matters, whether 
right or wrong, is, under the present practice, made conclusive 
upon the parties. This, Mr. Chairman, is too much power to vest 
in the hands of any one man, or in any administrative or execu- 
tive department of the Government, and there should be some re- 
lief from this autocratic rule of governmental departments, and 
if it can not be otherwise accomplished, then some proper legisla- 
tion shouid be had to that end. Again, sir, it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge and within recent recollection that executive in- 
fluence and suggestions have been interposed to mold and shape 
the course of legislation of recent date, and, sir, without regard 
to the wisdom of such suggestions, the propriety of this course 
upon the part of the President has challenged the severest 
criticism and resentment. 

Many instances might be cited—indeed, Mr. Chairman, have 
been eloquently portrayed by other gentlemen upon this floor 
during this session, equally vulnerable and open to criticism. 
But, sir, I will not further digress. If this bill is passed it will 
not deprive the courts of any of their equity powers. It will not 
interfere with the exercise of these powers through the aid of 
any of the great writs incident to such courts. I would not wish, 
sir, to countenance any proposition that would impair, or likely 
impair any of the well-established and well-recognized powers or 
functions of our courts. I would not consciously advocate here 
or elsewhere, or support any measure that would hamper, crip- 
ple, or in any way destroy the highest efficiency of the courts. I 
will allow no man to excel me in paying tribute to the generally 
high character of our courts—their distinguished ability and in- 
tegrity. I would do nothing to detract from the high respect, 
confidence, and esteem in which the judiciary of our country 
has always been held. It is because of this high sentiment of 
regard for our courts and the general honesty and integrity of 
our judges that I would favor any measure calculated to safe- 
guard and maintain their standing. And, sir, it is no attack 
upon the courts nor upon the judges to undertake by such a 
measure as this to define in a negative way what class of rights 
shall not be the subject of equitable jurisdiction and to define in 
terms and language that will leave no discretion in the judge or 
court in applying the law and drawing the line between “ per- 
sonal” and “ property ” rights, and between “ agreements” that 
ae “lawful ” and “agreements” that are “criminal conspira- 

es. 

Every case withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the law courts 
and included in the equity jurisdiction of the courts involves a 
denial to the parties of the right of jury trial. This is in dero- 
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gation of the fundamental rights of the citizen and contrary to 
the genius of our whole system of jurisprudence, and unless de- 
manded by the stern requirements of the principles of equity 
should not be permitted. 1 maintain that those decisions of the 
courts in which it is held that the mere right to carry on and 
vonduct a business is a property right; that the employer has a 
property right in his workman, and that the right to labor is a 
property right in the sense that they confer upon a court the 
right to issue a restraining order or injunction to protect them 
from threatened interference by others are not supported by 
the weight of, but, on the contrary, they are in conflict with and 
opposed to the great weight of authorities; and yet these are 
made in many instances the sole ground upon which the courts 
have predicated their right to issue injunctions. These are the 
character of cases that have given rise to that peculiar jurisdic- 
tion of our courts denominated government by injunction.” 
Sir, as long as our courts and judges are capable, upright. 
and thoroughly honest we need have but little fears for the 
safety of our country. The great body of the people upon the 
one hand with the corrective power of the ballot, and honest and 
pure courts upon the other who have final supervisory power 
over all other branches of the Government may be safely relied 
upon to maintain the integrity and purity of our republican in- 
stitutions and preserve the heritage of our liberties for cen- 
turies yet to come. 

But, sirs, if there be one privilege that is held more sacred 
than another—esteemed more highly essential to the preserva- 
tion of liberty—it is that of the right of trial by jury. So jeal- 
ous of this right were the founders of our Government that 
they were unwilling to intrust the protection of the citizen to 
any other tribunal than that of a jury impartially selected from 
the body of the people in all matters vital to his personal lib- 
erty. Jefferson in his first inaugural address, in announcing 
ma essential principles of our Government, among cther things, 
said: 

A jealous care of the right of election by the 3 mild and 
safe corrective of abuses which are -lopped off by the sword of revolu- 
-tion where peaceable remedies are unprovided: * + * freedom of 
religion, freedom of the press, and om of person under the protec- 
tion of the habeas corpus and trial by juries impartially selected. 

Hence it is neither strange nor an evidence of hysteria when 
symptoms of unrest and disquietude prevail among a large nwn- 
ber of that class of worthy and deserving citizens who are hon- 
estly persuaded to believe, and do believe, that there are abuses 
in the use of these extraordinary writs by some cf our courts 
in the exercise of their equity jurisdiction when employed in 
labor disputes. ‘ 

Sir, in this connection it may not be unprofitable to recall some 
examples in English history from which we of this generation, 
as did our ancestors more than a century ago, may draw some 
lessons of instruction and wisdom. It is said that history 
repeats itself. No citizen of this Republic wishes to sce the 
history of other republics that have preceded us, whose insti- 
tutions were once the pride and glory of their citizenship as 
ours is with us, repeated in this fair domain of God's universe. 
No one at all familiar with the sources of corrupting power that 
led to the ultimate overthrow of all the republics of ancient 
times, will fail to discover the operation of influences here that 
so materially contributed to these mournful pages on which is 
written the tragic story of their departed glories. But, sirs, 
these warnings of history should but serve to quicken the public 
conscience, and spur to renewed energy and watchfulness, every 
citizen of the Republic. As Jefferson said: 


If there be those among us who would wish * * * to change our 
republican form of government, let them stand undisturbed as monu- 
ments of the safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it. 


If there be those among our courts or judges who would en- 
danger our system of jurisprudence by denying a citizen when 
accused of crime of his constitutional right to a trial by jury, let 
a courageous protest be made and remedial legislation en- 
acted. The English people owe to the English jury more than 
to any one other agency the preservation of their rights and lib- 
erties as guaranteed in the Magna Charta. 

They stood as the great bulwark of protection to the common 
people as against the aggressions and usurpations of the Crown 
and his dependent and servile judges. A few examples will 
serve to illustrate. William Penn and William Mead espoused 
the Quaker faith, which was offensive to the King and the 
ruling classes. Mr. Penn and his followers had erected a small 
and modest church edifice in the little town in which he resided, 
where he and Mead and those who held to their belief were ac- 
customed to meet on Sundays for worship. On one Sabbath 
morning, when the little congregation had assembled at this 
church house to hear Mr. Penn preach, he found the door closed 
against him, 
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With that characteristic spirit of humility of the Quaker 
faith, Mr. Penn and his friends retired to a suitable place near 
by, where Penn began to preach to his followers, but he had 
scarcely begun when the police swooped down upon them, broke 
up the meeting, and the assembly. Instead of the 
real culprits who had disturbed the meeting, Mr. Penn and Mr. 
Mead were arrested and dragged before the court and were 
charged with a criminal conspiracy to disturb the public peace, 
by the “agreement,” as was charged in the“ indictment,” be- 
tween Penn and Mead to hold a meeting in a public place to 
preach. Mr. Penn was arraigned before the judge, and as under 
the common law at that time the defendant was entitled to a 
jury when charged with a crime, a jury was impanelied, and 
they were placed upon their trial, but denied the aid of counsel 
by the court. When confronted by the judge and jury and re- 
quired to plead to the indictment, Mr. Penn, protesting his inno- 
cence, demanded to know of the judge under what law he was 
being prosecuted. The judge replied that he was being tried 
under the common law. . 

Penn insisted that this was not a sufficient answer to his request, 
and again asked the court to point out to him the particular law 
that he was charged with violating. And the judge, evidently 
growing impatient at what he regarded as impertinent in a pris- 
oner at the bar, remarked that hedid not feel called upon to go 
back through the common law of England to specify the par- 
ticular law with the violation of which the prisoner was charged 
merely to satisfy his curiosity, and Penn again repeated that if 
he was charged with the violation of the common law he 
thonght it was of such long standing that the judge could, 
without trouble, point out that part of it charged to be violated. 
At this the judge flew into a passion, and with noticeable 
emotion preemptorily ordered Mr. Penn to be placed in the 
bailiff’s dock. As the court bailiffs were in the act of forcibly 
carrying Penn from the bar of the court he turned to the jury 
and said, “ I charge this upon your consciences; you, the jurors, 
my sole triors, that unless the laws of England—laws that make 
no discrimination on account of religious beliefs—are upheld, 
maintained, and enforced, then the coat upon the back may not 
be claimed.” ` 

With this, his last appeal, he was removed from the bar to 
the bailiff's dock. The trial proceeded and when the case was 
submitted to the jury, the judge upon the bench in his instruc- 
tions said to the jury, “ that he must be permitted to say to them 
that the charge against the defendant was a criminal conspir- 
acy,’ and they should find their verdict accordingly.” The jury 
retired in charge of the bailiff, and after deliberating over night, 
the next morning returned their verdict into court finding the 
defendant guilty only of “preaching.” Upon returning this 
verdict the judge severely rebuked the jury, and immediately 
ordered them to retire to their jary room and to return a verdict 
according to the instructions of the court. They did so, and 
returned into court for the second time their verdict of not 
guilty; the judge not only admonished them of their viola- 
tion of the instructions of the court and the law, but again sent 
them back to the jury room with the threat that if they did not 
find the defendant guilty, he would be obliged to find them for 
contempt. The jury, however, refused to be browbeaten and 
neers and again returned into court their verdict of not 
guilty. 

The judge, out of humor and indignant at their insolence, at 
once fined each of the jurors for contempt; and but for the 
higher court to which they appealed reversing the judgment, 
the court holding that the jury did nothing more than they 
had the right to do, these jurors would have had to pay the fine 
or suffer Uunprisomnent. Here we have an example of the heroic 
devotion of the Englisk jury to the cause of English liberty and 
the rights of man, standing between the frowning despotism of 
a judicial tyrant and its would-be victims. And thus was vindi- 
cated the liberty of conscience and the right of public assem- 
blage. But for the patriotism, courage, and loyalty of an Eng- 
lish jury, William Penn might have languished in an English 
prison instead of having founded in this Western Hemisphere 
a great city and a great sect, with whose history his honored 
name and fame will ever be associated. 

A bookseller, among whose publications was found a criti- 
cism of the administration of public affairs, was arrested and 
dragged before the court and there charged with a criminal 
libel. It is said by the historian in speaking of this case that 
although Lord Ellenborough, with his splendid powers as an 
advocate, reenforced with the sympathy of the court and the 
influence of the court officials, as the crown counsel he failed 
to secure a verdict of conviction from the jury trying the case. 

In a burst of impassioned forensic eloquence, standing with 
a copy of the libel act in his hand, he said to the jury that “ by 
virtue of the authority of this act, and upon my conscience and 
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duty to God, I say this is a most flagrant and profane libel, and 
you should find the defendant guilty.” But the jurors were not 
persuaded by the eloquence of adyocacy nor overawed by the 
power of the court to surrender their convictions. The two 
judges sitting in the case both took occasion to say to the jury 
in turn “that the charge against the defendant was a libel, and 
they should so find,” and the associate judge admonished the 
jury “that so long as he was not molested in his private affairs 
the private citizen had no concern to write and speak upon 
public matters.” The jury, however, true to their consciences 
and loyal to their convictions, returned a verdict of not guilty, 
for which they were reprimanded and criticised by the judge in 
not following the instructions of the court. And thus was vin- 
dicated by English jurors the freedom of the press and the car- 
dinal right to criticise the administration of public affairs. 
Again, seven eminent and distinguished bishops presented to the 
King a respectful and dignified petition praying for the enforce- 
ment of the laws of England and for certain reforms therein 
set out. 

For this these bishops were arrested and charged with “ sedi- 
tious libel ” and arraigned before a judge and jury for trial The 
judge of the court before whom they were tried instructed the 
jury that the defendants were guilty of the crime charged 
against them and peremptorially directed that a verdict be re- 
turned accordingly. The jury again refused to surrender to 
the dictates of judicial usurpation and returned their verdict 
for the defendants. The court declined to accept this verdict 
upon the ground that it was a violation of the instructions of 
the court and of the law of the land. The jury were threatened 
with punishment and sent back to the jury room to further 
consider their verdict, and after being sent back to their jury 
room two or three times they still held out and persisted, and 
finally declared they would not yield if they famished in the 
jury room; the judge seeing the utter folly of attempting to 
further coerce these sturdy, honest, and courageous men into a 
surrender of their love of liberty and sense of justice, finally 
condescended to accept their verdict and discharged the defend- 
ants, And this verdict was welcomed with expressions of joy 
and unbounded enthusiasm throughout the Kingdom, and was 
echoed from the remotest parts of the realm. And thus was 
vindicated the right of petition for redress of grievances. 

These four great fundamental rights—the spoil of English 
jurors from English tyranny—constitute the corner stones of the 
American Republic, and must be preserved and perpetuated if 
we shall continue to enjoy the priceless heritage of free govern- 
ment. Our American juries are equally as patriotic, honest, and 
courageous as were the English juries, and fully as capable as 
were they of protecting the rights and liberties of the people, 
and have more than justified the wisdom of our fathers in mak- 
ing this institution so prominent a feature of our judicial system. 

Sirs, it is recorded by an accredited historian that it was this 
unwavering attachment and loyal devotion to the principles of a 
free constitution that raised ancient Rome from her humble 
beginnings to that summit of happiness and glory to which she 
attained; that it was the loss of this that hurled her from that 
summit to the abyss of infamy and slavery; that it was this that 
inspired her senators with wisdom; that it was this that glowed 
in the breast of her heroes; that it was this that stood guard 
over her liberties, extended her dominions, gave peace at home, 
and commanded respect abroad. That when this decayed her 
magistrates lost their reverence for law and degenerated into 
petty tyrants and oppressors; her senators, forgetful of their 
dignity and debauched by public corruption, betrayed their 
country; her soldiers, unmindful of their relations with the com- 
munity and urged only by the hope of public plunder and rapine, 
unfeelingly committed the most flagrant enormities and with un- 
relenting fury perpetrated the most cruel murders, whereby the 
streets of Rome were deluged with her noblest blood. >, 

Thus the proud empress of the world lost her dominions 
abroad, and her inhabitants growing dissolute and abandoned, 
at length became consenting slaves, 

And Rome passed away, an object of the derision and scorn 
of all succeeding nations; an everlasting monument to that 
world-wide truth, that eternal vigilance is the price of all 
liberty. 

Yes, sirs, Rome was changed from a republic to an empire. 
The Roman eagles, once held aloft by the sturdy hands of free- 
men at the head of victorious legions, fell into the nerveless grasp 
of serfs and slaves, and, torn and rent into waring factions and 
predatory bands, became the easy prey of their own foily— 
spoliations and plunder. Deeply embedded in the very core 
and center, web and woof, of her tragic history, running like 
a thread through all its shifting scenes and changing forms, 
were the fundamental principles of human right and of human 
liberty. It was the initial test, as it were, of the capacity of 


man for self-government. At the supreme moment of her 
greatest prosperity and apparent security came the crucial ordeal 
of her yitality and strength. In the struggles of her adversity 
she had expanded, grown—gathered strength, power, and na- 
tional renown. 

In the plenitude of her power and vaunted glory she fell. 
The most instructive lessons to be drawn from the history of her 
rise and fall are those that illustrate the influences that pro- 
duced these two opposite results. We have in the suggestions 
already referred to a brief summary of the general causes that 
contributed to the catastrophe of her final and ultimate down- 
fall. And yet, Mr. Chairman, it is a fact well understood with 
the student of history that the most potential factor in the 
beginning of this work of destruction, the most effective agencies 
contributing to this end, was the abuse of the powers of the 
Roman tribunes, as all inordinate powers are abused—the abuse 
of the use of the writ of injunction and other high prerogative 
writs of that court. First employed to prohibit, then to com- 
mand, then to coerce, then came the Emperor. The people, 
harassed, worn out, and overawed by the vexatious annoyances 
and oppressions through these agencies of arbitrary power and 
judicial usurpation, were finally broken in spirit and yielded 
submissively to their hopeless fate, crying out as with one voice, 
Ave Emperator. Then arose Carl the Great, who became first 
Emperor of the Roman Empire in the Middle Ages. The gradual 
but ever dangerous and insidious encroachment, extension, and 
usurpation of the power to enjoin and prohibit ripened into and 
became the undisputed power of one man to legislate, adjudi- 
cate, and execute. 

The end was soon to follow. Of all the sinister influences 
that menace the Republic and threaten the liberties of the peo- 
ple, there are none more to be dreaded, none to be more jeal- 
ously guarded against than judicial encroachment and judicial 
usurpation. 

Rome, imperial Rome, that from her throne of beauty, gran- 
deur, and glory once ruled the world; Athens, from whose seat 
of culture and fountains of knowledge poured forth that per- 
ennial stream of erudite philosophies and learning that en- 
riched the literature of the age and lifted the civilization of the 
world to a higher plane; and Venice, more beautiful than all 
her rivals, to and from whose marts and ports, came and went, 
convoys of the world’s commerce, whose sails whitened every. 
sea, and to whom the waves sang hosannas. These, Sirs, have 
all perished from the face of the earth. But they perished not 
from foes without; not from invasion of Goth or Hun or Vandal, 
but from internal decay; from moral and political corruption 
from within; from debauchment of the public conscience; from 
a betrayal of all the powers of government into the hands of the 
few; from the accumulation of excessive and idle wealth in the 
hands of the plutocratie classes; from riotous and voluptuous 
living, and all the vicious brood of destroying and demoralizing 
influences following in their wake. 

These, sir, were the fountain sources of corruption from which 
emanated the noxious poisons that planted the seeds of dissolu- 
tion and decay in the body politic of these ancient but once proud 
and powerful republics of the past. In the shifting scenes of this 
transformation—these national tragedies—the people were de- 
prived of their liberties and reduced to beggary, want, and servi- 
tude. Political preferment and places of public trust, no longer 
the just reward for honest merit, were sold on the auction block 
to the highest bidder in the open market places. All positions of 
honor and stations of power became the spoil of wealth and the 
coveted prize of the most venal and corrupt, and these pur- 
chases of wealth were utilized as so. many additional agencies in 
the hands of these servile tools to still further oppress and en- 
slave the masses. 

Sir, I am not a pessimist, and do not sympathize with those 
whose visions are focused on the political horizon, intent in 
discovering some omen of political disaster in the near or remote 
future. I prefer, sir, to cast my lot with that more numerous 
and congenial company—with the great majority of strong, 
bouyant, and hopeful American citizens whose visions are turned 
to the rising sun, and whose delight it is to survey the present and 
contemplate the future with the confident assurance that Ameri- 
can patriotism, statesmanship, and courage are equal to any 
emergency that may now or in the future confront our beloved 
country, and to wisely deal with any situation that may for the 
moment appear to threaten the stability and peace of our social 
order and the supremacy of law—the chief if nof the sole reli- 
ance for the safety of our institutions. 

With an unsurpassed record of achievements in the past; 
with the increased strength and added prestige of a successful 
and satisfactory solution of the most difficult problems that ever 
challenged the wisdom or taxed the resources of a great nation, 
to our credit; having advanced to the forefront, and holding 
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the primacy among all the nations of the earth; with an ex- 
ternal trade exceeding 83,000,000, 000, and a domestic commerce 
exceeding $26,000,000,000; with a public domain and undeyel- 
oped national resources unsurpassed in the world’s history; 
with an industrial system that produces annually hundreds of 
millions in excess of our capacity to consume, there seems no 
valid or adequate reason why our people should not be happy, 
contented, and prosperous. If there be just and reasonable 
grounds for the assertion of the wage-earners and workingmen 
that they do not in all cases receive a fair and just proportion 
of the profits of their laber, and are not dealt with in their 
labor disputes and controversies upon the same high plane of 
justice as that of their employers, this is not so much the fault 
of the laws as of their abuse in administration, in the one case, 
and of the hardened greed and ayarice of the employer in the 
other. In either case I want now and here to declare not only 
my willingness to support, but to use my best efforts to promote, 
such measures of legislation within constitutional limits as 
shall secure to labor and to labor organizations their just legal 
rights. 

To this end I shall insist that H. R. 18752 shall be taken up 
and reported out of committee to this House at the very earliest 
opportunity and then considered here, where its merits may be 
fully discussed and members may have an opportunity of voting 
upon it. There is nothing in this biil that should not command 
in my judgment the willing support of every friend of labor. 
This large class of our most worthy and deserving citizens have 
received but scant recognition at the hands of Congress. They 
have not been overzealous in pressing for legislation, and with 
rare exceptions have always been exceedingly conservative. f 
listened a few days ago with much interest to the very able and 
eloquent speech of my distinguished colleague from Indiana [ Mr. 
C. B. Lanpis}], as he portrayed the virtues of the protective 
tariff policy of the Republican party and the sacred schedules 
of the Dingley law. I was also delighted to hear a few days 
later on this same subject the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], the most eloquent and able cham- 
pion upon the floor of this House of this his favorite subject. 
Both of these gentlemen, as do all Republican advocates of 
protection, spent a good portion of their time and devoted a 
good part of their speeches to the laborer and the benefits 
afforded to the laboring men of this country by the protective 
policy. In fact almost the sole reason assigned for their sup- 
port of this policy was the benefits it gave to the labor of the 
country. I shall not attempt here to discuss this matter. It is 
entirely foreign to the subject of my speech; but I had some 
wandering curiosity to know, and the thought occurred to my 
mind at the time, how these gentlemen stood upon the subject of 
protecting labor and labor organizations against the unwar- 
ranted interference by “Government by injunction” with the 
rightful and lawful efforts of the great labor organizations of 
the country to secure fair treatment and a fair wage from their 
corporate and trust employers, who above all other interests 
have shared the favors of the stand-patters, and have amassed 
fortunes beyond the dream of avarice. I seriously question 
if either of these professed champions of a strictly partisan 
policy would so willingly come to the rescue of the wage-earner 
and laboring man in a contest where they can not use him and 
the sentiment such appeal invokes in behalf of their party and 
partisan polities. 

If so, they have neither of them thus far exhibited any symp- 
toms of such inclination by speaking out in protest, or offering 
any such assistance, notwithstanding several bills have been 
pending for several terms of Congress asking for some relief of 
this kind, and none yet reported. If, however, it should be that 
either one or both should favor such a measure it may safely be 
assumed that their party are not friendly to the bill, and will 
more than likely save them from any test of their sincerity. I 
was also highly entertained, as was the House, by the tribute 
paid to the achievements of our country and its marvelous pros- 
perity under the Republican party. 

I heartily joined them in their expressions of eulogy and felt 
a thrill of pride in the captivating picture drawn of our great- 
ness, our grandeur, and glory as a nation. But I confess I was 
so simple-minded as to think that they should have been gener- 
ous enough to have given to the Almighty, at least in small part, 
some of the credit for all this national abundance. It occurred to 
my poor way of looking at things that at least some importance 
should have been given to the rains, the sunshine, the seasons, 
and in small degree some allowance made for the climate and 
soil. I thought perhaps there might have been in some mys- 


terious way associated with these national blessings the natural 
resources of our wonderful country—of our mines of gold and 
silver, coal and other ores, and the energy, industry, and intel- 
ligence of a highly civilized and progressive people. But in all 


this we were evidently in error in these mental cogitations. It 
was all due to the tariff“ and the “ fossilized stand-patters.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the achievements 
that have made us the foremost nation of the world—the 
marvel of the ages—are the fruits of the policy of protection, 
nor of any policy or policies of government. I do not believe 
the chief glory of this country consists of the achievements of 
the Republican party, nor any other political party or parties. 
I do not believe it consists of its Army and Navy, with all their 
illustrious annals of glorious achievements upon land and sea. 
I do not believe it consists in its more than $3,000,000,000 of 
international trade and of its more than $26,000,000,000 of 
interstate commerce, stupendous and great as they are. I do not 
believe it consists of its imperial domain and the vast extent 
of its agriculture, nor of its fields, its forges, and factories; its 
mines and its mints; its great captains of industry and kings 
of high finance, nor all of these combined. 

Mr. Chairman, the chief glory of our nation—the brightest 
gem in the jeweled crown of this Republic—is its more than 
80,000,000 of a homogenous, cultured, honest, industrious, and 
patriotic citizenship, whose genius, skill, and ability challenge 
the admiration and command the respect of the world. And 
that among these, and the pride of all, is that noble band of 
brawn and brain—that splendid army of over 5,000,000 of 
American wage-earners and industrial toilers in the manufac- 
turing industries of the nation, and that still greater army of 
over 20,000,000 engaged in other fields of manual labor, the 
bone and sinew of the land, the inspiration, hope, and mainstay 
to our industrial fabric and economic life in time of peace and 
chief reliance in time of war. These, sir, constitute my concep- 
tion of the chief and overshadowing greatness, grandeur, and 
glory of this Republic, so beautifully described by Sir William 
Jones that I quote his words: 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Whose low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride; 
No; men, high-minded men, 

Whose minds are as far above the brutes 
Endowed, as brutes excel cold rocks 

And brambles rude, in forest break or den; 

Men who their rights and duties know, 

And knowing dare maintain, 

Present the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a State. , 

[Loud applause. ] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

* Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed to conclude his remarks. I will ask 
that he be allowed ten minutes more. 

Mr. PAYNE. I object to that. It is now 11 o'clock. 

Mr. ZENOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. ~ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Payne having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Capron, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 19750 and had come to no resolution thereon, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 18544. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Coates: 

H. R. 18606. An act granting an increase of pension to Maria 
A. Maher; : 

H. R. 18609. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Delong; 

II. R. 18631. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Whalen; 

H. R. 18656. An act granting an increase of pension te George 
W. Gordon; 

H. R. 18657. An act granting an increase of pension to Nicho- 
las Schue; i 

H. R. 18694. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
Rebecca Sims; 
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IP NR. 18720. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella 
onnald; 
H. R. 18764. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
M. Stone; 
H. R. 18829. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Fox; 
—.— R. 18833. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
orton; 
H. R. 18886. An act granting ‘an increase of pension to John N. 
Burton ; 
get R. 18869. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellis 
Ayers; 
II. R. 18876. An act granting an increase of pension to Lemuel 
Hand; 
H. Ii. 18888. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Lambert; 
H. R. 18896. An act granting an ‘increase of pension to Samuel 
Smith ; 
H. R. 18901. An act granting an increase of pension to John E. 
English ; 
H. R. 18903. An act granting an increase of pension to Julia 
A. Abney; . 
H. R. 18904. An act granting an increase of pension to Hen- 
rietta G. Carter; 
H. R. 16620. An act granting a pension to Jackson Adkins; 
IH. R. 16807. An act granting an increase of pension to Tsa- 
bella Ellis; 
H. R. 16836. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
©. Winebrener; 
H. R. 16857. An act granting an increase of pension to Jere- 
miah V. Antrim; ` 
HI. R. 16978. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Smith; 
H. R. 17015. An act granting an increase of pension to Osbert 
D. Dickey ; 
H. R. 17271. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
D. Taylor; 
H. R. 17332. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
H. Truax; 
H. R. 17393. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
S. Green; 
H. R. 17528. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar 
Slater; 
II. R. 17603. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
E. Lager; 
II. R. 17682. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Frick ; 
H. R. 17652. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Lawrence; 
II. R. 17678. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
H. Heck; 
H. R. 17705. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Lovens; 
H. R. 17782. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Scott ; 
H. R. 17780. An act granting a pension to Caroline E. Perry; 
H. R. 17896. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
K. Dickinson ; 
H. R. 17901. An act granting an increase of pension to Doug- 
las A. Hunt; 
H. R. 18092. An act granting an increase of pension to An- 
drew M. Logan; 
H. R. 18109. An act granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
ham E. Sheppard; 
H. R. 18124. An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 
dore T. Davis; 
H. R. 18125. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
helm Griese; 
H. R. 18165. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Stauff ; 
H. R. 18320. An act granting an increase of pension to Jona- 
than M. Hunter; 
H. R. 18300. An act granting an increase of pension to Fanny 
G. Pomeroy ; 
H. R. 18884. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
F. Young; 
H. R. 18409. An act granting an increase of pension to Joel 
Gay; 
H. R. 1143. An act granting an increase of pension to Ephraim 
D. Achey; 
H. R. 2223. An act granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Blanton ; 
H. R. 2772. An act granting an increase of pension to Hli Cero; 


H. R. 2789. An act granting an increase of pension to Merrill 
Johnson ; 
H. R. 4891. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Swadley; 
H. R. 4967. An act granting an increase of pension to Joshun 
Holcomb; 
H. R. 5834. An act granting an increase of pension to Ethan A. 
Wiley; 
H. R. 6944. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
P. Kimball; 
saa R. 7683. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. R. 7910. An act granting an increase of pension to Nicho- 
las Karns; 
Ph R. 8214. An act granting an increase of pension ‘to Joseph 
N agg; 
H. R.9101. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
W. Loomis; 
3 R. 10031. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
Ale; 
H. R. 10267. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
W. Farington; 
H. R. 11072. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam T. Hosley; 
H. R. 11841. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
A. McCulley ; 
H. R. 12400. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Sweeney; 
J = epee An act granting an increase of pension to Deborah 
. Pruitt; 
H. R. 14257. An act granting an increase of pension to Flem- 
ing H. Freeland; 
H. R. 14500. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garetta E. Hutchins; 
H. R. 15063. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
W. Brown; 
H. R. 15105. 
Sheil; 
II. R. 15542. 
E. Tompkins; 
H. R. 16371. 
Eberts; 
H. R. 16399. 
H. Warford; 
H. R. 16875. 
K. Hart; 
H. R. 18398. 
R. Freeman ; 
H. R. 18428. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
L. Gamble; 
II. R. 18451. An act granting an increase of-pension to Alex- 
ander B. Wilson; 
H. R. 18475. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
F. Cook; 
H. R. 18504. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Rambo; 
H. R. 18543. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
M. Follin; 
H. R. 18023. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Bradberry ; 
H. R. 18624. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
L. Fulton; 
H. R. 18709. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
Story ; 
II. R. 18772. An act granting an increase of pension to Lo- 
renzo G. ‘Tomaselli; 
II. R. 18784. An act granting an increase of pension to Pat- 
rick Fitzgerald; 
H. R. 18790. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
An act granting an increase of pension to James 
An act granting an increase of pension to John 
An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 


urphy ; 
H. R. 18813. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
A. Dawson; ° 
H. R. 18816. An act granting an increase of pension to Har- 
riet Weatherby ; 

H. R. 19053. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
T. Heaney ; 

H. R. 19091. An act granting an increase of pension to Ernest 
Langeneck; 

H. R. 19245. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam ©. Hoover ; 

H. R. 19255. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Bradford; 

H. R. 19337. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 


beth C. Kennedy; 
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—— R. 19389. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
quis; 
H. R. 19495. An act granting an increase of pension to An- 
drew P. Glaspie; 
3 An act granting an inerease of pension to Mary 
Hall; 
Ti. R. 19538. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Jane Dougherty ; 
II. R. 609. An act granting an increase of pension to Horace 
H. Sickels ; 
H. R. 1206. An act granting an increase of pension to Allen 
Crow; 
H. R. 1217. An act granting an inerease of pension to Spillard 
F. Horrall; 
H. R. 1294. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Van De Bogert; 
PN 1507. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
. Jordan ; 
1 n 0 An act granting an increase of pension to Louis 
. Gein; 
1 H. R. 1089. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Bailor; 
H.R. 1836. An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
B. Thomas; 
H. R. 2058. An act granting an increase of pension to Annie 
A. ey nsend ; 
H. R. 2229, An act granting an increase of pension to Lytle 
McCracken; 
H. R. 2410, An act granting an increase of pension to Satur- 
nin Jasnowski ; 
H. R. 2714. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Charles; 
H. R. 2759. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Eaton; 
H. R. 2867. An act granting an increase of pension to Leah 
Bedford: 
II. R. 3222. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
Merrill; 
H. R. 3238. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
eer 
H. R. 3369. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Briver ; 
II. R. 3724. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Likens; 
H. R. 4397. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
M. Byers; 
II. R. 4647. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
C. Austin: 
Fee Soe An act granting an increase of pension to John 
. Morris; 
II. R. 4885. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Hennon ; 
II. R. 4887. An act granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Brown ; 
II. R. 5554. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Saunderson, alias Sanderson; 
II. R. 5567. An act granting an increase of pension to Sanford 
Weaver; 
H. R. 5707. An act granting an increase of pension to John P. 
‘each ; 
II. R. 6181. An act granting an increase of pension to Fayette 
E. Ford; 
H. R. 6190. An act granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Schneller ; 
H. R. 6201. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Laking; 
H. R. 6421. An act granting an increase of pension to Reuben 
Van Buskirk ; 
II. R. 6423. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi A. 
Canfield; 
II. R. 6510. An act granting an increase of pension to Richard 
A. Roberts; 
II. R. 0000. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Rawling; 
H. R. 6914. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Hecker ; 
II. R. 7539. An act granting an increase of pension to David H. 
Hair; 
H. R. 7543. Ea ack peaating ax tnencens Ot pension i Prise ME 
Pavy; 
II. R. 7652. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Timms; 
H. R. 7871. An act granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
L. Brown* 


H. R. 7508. An act granting an increase of pension to Benja- 
min F. Andrews; 

H. R. 7589. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
A. Scott; 

H. R. 8285. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


Sharpley ; 
H. R. 8291. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


S. Chase ; 

H. R. 8903. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Dawes ; 

H. R. 8920. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
J. Lane; s 

H. R. 8934. An act granting an increase of pension to Wesley 
A. J. Mavity ; 

H. R. 8552. An act granting an increase of pension to Elisha 
G. Horton; 

H. R. 9159. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 
McClary ; 

H. R. 9876. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. H. Mallalieu ; 

H. R. 10224. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Bussey, alias George Brown; 

H. R. 10280. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Spencer ; 

I. R. 10282. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma 
E. Goodwin; 

Agee 10356. An act granting an increase of panion to Martin 
ty; 

3 10394. An act granting an increase of pension to John 

F H. R. 10874. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 

Da 

H. R. 10563. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
D. Cummins; 

II. R. 10604. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
L. Holcomb; 

H. R. 10902. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Holderby ; 

H. R. 10965. An act granting an increase of pension to Morti- 
mer F. Sperry; 
ee An act granting an increase of pension to John 

rowne; 

H. R. 18030. An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to deliver to the Southern Historical Society certain uni- 
dentified battle flags; 
aoe An act to provide a seal for United States commis- 

oners; 

z — R. 19374. An act to prohibit shanghaiing in the United 
tes ; 

II. R. 13190. An act to protect birds and their eggs in game 
and bird preserves ; 

H. R. 12252. An act for the relief of the heirs at law of Mas- 
salon Whitten, deceased; 

H. R. 19379. An act providing for the manner of selecting and 
impaneling juries in the United States courts in the Territory 
of New Mexico; 

H. R. 15078. An act granting to the Ocean Shore Railway 
Company a right of way for railroad purposes across Pigeon 
Point Light-House Reservation, in San Mateo County, Cal. ; 

H. R. 17945. An act authorizing the Borderland Coal Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across Tug Branch of Big Sandy 
River; 

H. R. 9721. An act to amend section 5481 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

H. R. 10074. An act in relation to contracts with the District 
of Columbia ; 

II. R. 11501. An act to amend an act to provide for circuit 
and district courts of the United States at Albany, Ga.; 

H. R. 19607. An act for the acknowledgment of deeds and 
other instruments In Guam, Samoa, and the Canal Zone to 
affect lands in the District of Columbia and other Territories; 

H. R. 16013. An act providing medals for certain persons; and 

H. R. 15333. An act for the division of the lands and funds of 
the Osage Indians in Oklahoma Territory, and for _other pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. CAPRON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 11 o'clock 
and 1 minute p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow. 


` 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
munications were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
by the Speaker as follows: 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
Fire Island Inlet, New York—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Postmaster-General submitting a statement 
of fact relating to payment of the claims of the Philadelphia 
Supply Company—to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

A letter from the Postmaster-General, submitting the claims 
of J. J. Cole, acting postmaster, and Frank W. Swanton, post- 
master, at Nome, Alaska—to the Committee on Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of 
William B. Payne against the United States—to the Committee 
on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, de- 
livered to the Clerk, and referred to the several Calendars 
therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BENNET of New York, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
15242) to confirm to the legal representatives of Lucretia Wil- 
liams the title to 1 square league of land in Louisiana, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5035) ; 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHARLES B, LANDIS, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred the House resolution (H. Res. 
602) requesting the Secretary of State to furnish information 
to the House of Representatives touching the operation of 
postal savings banks, through diplomatic representatives of the 
United States abroad, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 5042); which said resolution and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of 
the House (H. R. 17972) to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri 
River at or near South Omaha, Nebr., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5047); which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FOWLER, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
20021) for the issue and redemption of national-bank notes 
and for the gradual conversion of the United States notes into 
gold certificates, reported the same, accompanied by a report 
(No. 5043); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally reported from committees, 
delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. MEYER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 


was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 15027) to remove the 


charge of desertion against Cornelius O'Callaghan, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5041); 
which said billand report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, from the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill of the Senate 
(S. 6004) to provide an American register for the steam yacht 
Waturus, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 5048); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 
By Mr. OVERSTREET: A bill (H. R. 20451) to authorize 
William C. Brown, Charles E. Sehaff, Hadley Baldwin, William 
M. Duane, and John Q. Van Winkle to construct a bridge across 


— ae 


the Wabash River—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr, YOUNG: A bill (H. R. 20452) to establish range 
lights on Munising Harbor, Michigan—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LARRINAGA: A bill (H. R. 20453) to amend an act 
approved March 3, 1903, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1904, and for other purposes —to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. f 

By Mr. BURTON of Ohio: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 183) 
providing for the printing of reports ordered by the river and 
harbor act of March 3, 1905—to the Committee on Printing. 


“PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 20454) for the relief of 
John S. Bowie—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 20455) granting an increase 
of pension to Harvey McCollum—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 20456) granting 
an increase of pension to Franz Schrupp—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. FOSTER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 20457) granting an 
increase of pension to Simeon Noble—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 20458) granting a pension 
to Mary S. Stewart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAFF: A bill (H. R. 20459) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin Swayze—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REEDER: A bill (H. R. 20460) granting an increase 
of pension to Bartholomew Hennerich—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 20461) to reinstate Ken- 
neth G. Castleman as a lieutenant in the Navy—to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. ; 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 20462) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George Brookins—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 20463) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nicholas D. Kenny—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of New Jersey: Petition of the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics of New Jersey, for the immigra- 
tion bill—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Petition of Edward H. Horn, State 
secretary of Georgia, of the Knights of Columbus, for a suit- 
able monument to Christopher Columbus—to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: Petition of the Harlem 
Civic Assembly, in public assembly, against a restrictive im- 
migration bill—to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of several hundred citizens of New York, 
against the Dillingham-Gardner bill—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Philip Rosenthal Association of the 
sixth assembly district of New York City, against the Dilling- 
ham-Gardner immigration bill—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Kentucky: Papers to accompany bills 
for relief of Samuel Richie and Jessie Blair—to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Ex-Prisoners of War Association, for 
pensions for Union ex-prisoners of war—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of citizens of the Fourteenth 
district of Illinois, for investigation of affairs in the Kongo 
Free State—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
John Fleegle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUPPERT: Petition of the Harlem Civie Club in 
public assembly, of New York, against bill S. 4403 (the re- 
strictive immigration bill)—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. ' 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of the Buffalo General Club, of Buf- 
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falo, N. Y., against the immigration bill—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Lodges Nos. 47, 544, and 572, Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, for the educational clause in the immigra- 
tion bill—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Petition of the Minnesota 
Association ex-Prisoners of War, for the Hamilton bill granting 
pensions to ex-Union prisoners of war, 1861 to 1865—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

. By Mr. SULZER: Petition of N. Redmiss and Julius Hahn, 
against the Dillingham-Gardner bill—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the German-American Arbitration Confer- 
ence, for furtherance of arbitration treaties—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the United German Societies, of New York 
City, for arbitration treaties—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. -s 

Also, petition of the New Immigrant Protective League, for 
better distribution of immigrants—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the New Immigrant Protective League, 
against the Dillingham-Gardner bill—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Board of Trade of the city of Chicago, for 
Government inspection of meat-packers’ products—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition or resolution of the National German-American 
Alliance, for furtherance of treaties of arbitration—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WATKINS: Petition of the Beacon, of Grand Cane; 
the Sabine Banner, of Sabine Lake; the Journal, of Shreveport, 
La., and the Dodson Times, of Dodson, La., against the tariff on 
linotype machines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, June 28, 1906. 


Prayer by Rey. OLIVER JouHnson, of Leslie, S. C. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Hate, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal stands approved. 


RAILROAD DISCRIMINATIONS AND MONOPOLIES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Interstate Commerce Commission, stating, in 
response to a resolution of May 2, 1906, that a detailed report 
of findings of fact and its conclusions thereon in regard to the 
subjects now under investigation or already investigated under 
joint resolution No. 32, approved March 7, 1906, for reasons set 
forth can not now be made, but will be prepared and submitted 
without any unnecessary delay; which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the General Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service 
subinitting an estimate of appropriation for inclusion in the 
general deficiency appropriation bili for reimbursement of the 
Life-Saving Service for stores and supplies destroyed by fire 
on or about April 18, 1906, at San Francisco, Cal., ete., $3,500; 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownine, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

II. R. 717. An act granting an incgease of pension to Oscar 
B. Morrison ; 

II. R. 4599. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Wakeland Heryford; 

5355 R. 12982. An act granting an honorable discharge to Seth 

avis; x y 

II. R. 13836. An act for the relief of Taylor Ware; and 

H. R. 14930. An act granting a pension to Mary Whisler. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 6443) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell to the city of Los Angeles, Cal., certain public 
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lands in California and granting rights in, over, and through 
the Sierra Forest Reserve, the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, 
and the San Gabriel Timber Land Reserve, Cal., to the city 
of Los Angeles, Cal., with an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 5769) defining the right of immunity of witnesses under 
the act entitled “An act in relation to testimony before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,” etc., approved February 11, 
1893, and an act entitled “An act to establish the Department 
of Commerce and Labor,“ approved February 14, 1903,\and 
an act entitled “An act to further regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the States,” approved February 19, 
1903, and an act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 25. 1903. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the following bills: 

H. R. 7099. An act to amend section 2871 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; 

H. R. 10610. An act for the relief of James N. Robinson and 
Sallie B. MeComb; and 

H. R. 13193. An act to prohibit the killing of wild birds and 
wild animals in the District of Columbia. 

The message further announced that the House bad passed 
the following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

II. R. 20176. An act to authorize the Missouri Central Rail- 
road Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Missouri River near the city of Glasgow, in the State of Mis- 
souri; and A 

H. R. 20403. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the joint resolution (S. R. 70) providing for the 
improvement of a certain portion of the Mississippi River, 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message further anncunced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following joint resolutions; and they 
were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

II. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of the harbor at South Haven, Mich. ; auc 

II. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of a certain portion of the Mississippi River. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (II. R. 20403) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal yenr ending June 
80, 1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. ` 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Labor, of Richmond, Va., remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called“ ship-subsidy bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURKETT presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Poole, Nebr., praying for an investigation into the existing con- 
ditions in the Kongo Free State; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. OVERMAN (for Mr. Dunors) presented sundry petitions 
of citizens of Idaho, praying for an investigation of the charges 
made and filed against Hon. Reep Smoor, a Senator from the 
State of Utah; which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 6468) ceding certain 
land appertaining to the post-office building at Reno, Ney., for 
use as a street, reported it without amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

Mr. FORAKER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 4477) for the relief of Daniel B. 
Murphy, ‘reported it without amendment. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 20290) to amend the river and harbor act 
of March 3, 1905, reported it without amendment. 


KENTUCKY RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. BERRY. I am directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 20287) to authorize 
George Hammons, Charles Vaunice, and F. A. Lyons to con- 
struct a bridge across Kentucky River at Beattyville, Ky., to 
report it favorably, without amendment. 

Mr, BLACKBURN. The bill just reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce is of considerable local importance. It is a 
House bill, unanimously reported from that committee, and I 
ask the Senate to allow it to be considered at this time. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RED RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. BERRY. I am diretced by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 20409) to authorize the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and St. Mary Railway Company to con- 
struct a bridge across the Red River, to report it favorably 
without amendment. I call the attention of the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] to the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous corfsent for the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that after the order of 
reports of committees has been concluded, the general deficiency 
appropriation bill may be reported when it is ready for the 
Serice. Under some late rule there is a question whether one 
can submit a report except when reports of committees are in 
order. The request is made simply to enable me to get in the 
bill Inter in the day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I have just come in. 
to have the request restated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The request is that after reports 
of committees have been concluded the report of the general 
deficiency appropriation bill from the Committee on Appro- 
priations may be received. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is aware that under some late 
rule it is difficult to report anything from a committee unless 
it is done under the call. The bill is not yet ready. I simply 
ask that after this order is concluded when the bill is ready 
the report may be made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 


OBSOLETE ORDNANCE AND ORDNANCE STORES. 


Mr. WARREN. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
‘Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 19814) author- 
izing the issue of obsolete ordnance and ordnance stores for use 
of State and Territorial educational institutions and to State 
soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans’ homes, to report it favorably with- 
out amendment; and I call the attention of the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Dick] to the same. 

Mr. DICK. I ask unanimous consent for the present çon- 
sideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WARREN. I report back from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs the bill (S. 6332) authorizing the issue of obsolete 
ordnance and ordnance stores for use of State and Territorial 
educational institutions and to State soldiers’ and sailors’ 
orphans’ homes, and I moye its indefinite postponement, as it 
relates to the same subject-matter that has been determined by 
the passage of the former bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WATERS OF LITTLE RIVER, ALABAMA, 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. I am directed by the Committee on 
Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 20173) to 
authorize Henry T. Henderson and his associates to divert the 
waters of Little River from the lands of the United States for 
use of electric light and power plant, to report it favorably with 


I would be glad 
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amendments. I call the attention of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Morean] to this report. 
95 MORGAN. I ask for the present consideration of the 

The read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendments of the Committee on Public Lands were, 
on page 1, line 5, before the word “lands,” to strike out the 
words “the said,” and after the word “lands,” to strike out the 
word “so,” so as to read: 

That there be, and is hereby, granted unto Henry T. Henderson and 
associates the right or authority to perpetually divert the waters of 
Little River from lands owned the United States of America, and 
situated in Mays Gulf, in township 8 south, range 9 east, in the State 
of Alabama, for the purpose of storing and utilizing said waters in 
the operation of a water-power plant to be erected at or near Blanche. 
in Cherokee County, in the State of Alabama, for the generation of 
ebete energy or power, and the sale of electric light and electric 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe the phrase occurs “after the 
passage of this bill.” It seems to me it ought to read “this 
net.“ We never use the term “bill” in the body of an act. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Let that amendment be made. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 2, strike out the word “ bill” 
and insert the word “act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HHYBURN. There was some confusion, and I did not 
en the first phrase as to whether the bill is of general appli- 
cation- 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WEYBURN. Or special. It has no general application? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is purely local and very unimportant to 
anybody except the parties there. 

The bill was reported to the, Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. * 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill to authorize 
Henry E. Henderson and his associates to divert the waters of 
Little River, in the State of Alabama, from the lands of the 
United States for use of electric light and power plant.” 


MARGARET BRANNON. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 5545) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Brennon, to report it favorably 
with amendments, and I ask for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. : 

The amendments of the Committee on Pensions were, in line 
6, to strike out Brennon“ and insert Brannon;” and in the 
same line, after the word “ Patrick,” to strike out “ Brennon” 
and insert Brannon; and in line 8, before the word “ dol- 
lars,” to strike out “ twenty-five” and insert “twenty;” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of t pension laws, the name of Mar- 
garet Brannon, widow of Patrick Brannon, late of Company M, Sixty- 
second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Brannon.” 


EDWARD A. BARNES. 


Mr. BURNHAM. I am directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 18601) granting an 
increase of pension to Edward A. Barnes, to report it favorably 
without amendment, and as this is an urgent case, I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll the 
name of Edward A. Barnes, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and to pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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JAMES DAVISON. 


Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Claims, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Whereas on the 15th day of December, 1904, the Court of Gams 
made report to thè President of the Senate pro tempore, in the r 
James Davison, brevet captain, United States Army, retired, consist ng 
of a certified copy of the findings filed by the court in the aforesa 
cause, which had been referred to said court by a resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the United States under the act of March 3, 1887. The bill so 
referred by the sald resolution of the Senate on the 27th day of June, 
1904, was S. 1588, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session, and related to 
the claim of James Davison, who was a brevet captain in the Umts 
States Army, retired, for longevity pay, in accordance with the act o 
June 18, 1878 (20 Statutes at Large, 150). An official copy of said re- 
port is embodied in Senate Document No. 58, Fifty-eighth Congress, 
third ies a oe 8 and made a part hereof. In 
concluding its. findin: e court says: 

“If said act is to be considered as retroactive, then the above balance 
shown would be the correct amount due; but if not, then there is noth- 
ing due.” P 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the said report of 
the said Court of Claims be rereferred to the said court, with directions 
to amend its said report by statne e or not the said act of June 
18, 1878 (20 Statutes at Large, 150), ought to be considered as retro- 
active for the purposes of this case, and report at the next session of the 
Vifty-ninth Congress. 


* ` BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE introduced a bill (S. 6546) granting a 
pension to Mary McCarty ; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. OVERMAN introduced a bill (S. 6547) for the relief of 
Thomas W. Mason and Benjamin R. Thomas; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MORGAN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 6548) for 
the relief of the legal representatives of George E. Kirk; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. £ 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6549) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Stewart & Co. and A. P. H. Stewart, 
agent, for internal-revenue taxes collected between January 1, 
1865, and January 1, 1866, and which have not been heretofore 
refunded, and for this purpose, any statutes of limitation to the 
contrary notwithstanding; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate reconsider its action in adopting the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 19844) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes. 

I will state that, by unanimous consent, in the House the re- 
port has just been laid aside with the hope that a correction can 
be made in the report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent that the vote by which the Senate agreed to 
the conference report on House bill 19844, being the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, be reconsidered. Is there objection to the 
request? The Chair hears none. The conference report will be 
recommitted to the conferees. 

Mr. HEMENWAY submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

7 a U irect to ot 
5 N 8 the bii (I I. 108440 ging 
appropriations for the sundry civil gr, erg of the Government, ete., 
with the amendments of the Senate thereto, and the message of the 


Senate of June 27, 1906, notifying the House of the agreement of the 
Senate to the conference report thereon, 


PURE-FOOP BILL, 


Mr. HEYBURN. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
conference report on the bill (S. 88) for preventing the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or 
poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and 
for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes. The ob- 
ject is that the committee may make some formal adjustment of 
the language in the first and second paragraphs, It is for a 
formal matter purely. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the conference 
report is withdrawn. 


REPORT OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 


message from the President of the United States; which was 


read, ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying re- 
ports, referred to the Committee on the Philippines: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith the annual report of the Philippine Commission 
for the year 1905. The recommendations set forth in the accompany- 
ing letter of the Secretary of War have my cordial approval. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Tun Wurrn HOUSE; June 28, 1900. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS DILL. 


Mr. SCOTT. I report back from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with amendments the bill (II. R. 20410) 
to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to 
authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, to authorize 
the erection and completion of public buildings, and for other 
purposes, and I ask for its immediate consideration. I wish to 
state, on behalf of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, that the members and the clerk of that committee 
have worked faithfully and laboriously through the night, and 
it has been impossible for the clerk to get up at this time a 
report to appear on the desk of Senators that would enlighten 
them in regard to the bill. j 

The total amount the bill carried as it came from the House 
is $21,065,000. The committee cut this amount $1,638,000, and 
the committee added to the bill $5,522,500, making a total in- 
crease of $4,084,500. Of this amount, $3,000,000 was added 
for the purchase of a site for the departmental building in 
this city for the use of the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask that the formal reading of the Dill be 
dispensed with and that the amendments of the committee be 
first considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from West Virginia that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for 
amendment, and that the committee amendments be first con- 
sidered? The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MALLORY. I endeavored to hear what the President 
was saying in reference to this bill. There was so much con- 
fusion I could not hear him. What was the request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The request was that the public- 
buildings bill be now considered and that the committee amend- 
ments be first acted upon. There being no objection, the 
Secretary will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. The first amend- 
ment of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, 
in section 1, on page 2, line 4, before the word “ thousand,” to 
strike out “one hundred” and insert seventy-five;” so as to 
make the clause read: 

United States -office and court-house at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
$75,000, of which amount the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to expend so much as may be necessary 
for the acquisition of additional land for the enlargement of the site 
heretofore acquired. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, aftér line 14, to strike 
out: 


United States post-office at Crawfordsville, Ind., $15,000, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, line 23, before the word 


“thousand,” to strike out“ fifty“ and insert“ twenty-five; ” so 
as to make the clause read: 


United States post-office, court-house, and custom-house at St. Paul, 
Minn., $125,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 4, to insert: 
United States post-office at Reno, Nev., $40,000. — 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 22, to strike 
out: 


United States custom-house at New York, N. Y., $450,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 16, to insert 
the following: 

United States post-office at Ogden, Utah, $120,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, line 22, before the word 
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thousand,“ to strike out “one hundred” and insert “ seventy- 
five;” so as to make the clause read: 

United 4 4 5 post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Spokane, 
Wash., $75,000 

Mr. PILES. I ask the Senate to disagree to that amendment. 
Spokane is one of the 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator from Washington will allow us 
to have the bill read through, we can pass over that amendment 
and come back to it. 

Mr. PILES. Very well; I will make the same objection to 
the next amendment also where the appropriation is cut—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Very well; when we come to it, it can be passed 
over. 

Mr. DICK. Are we to understand that it is to be the general 
rule to allow the bill to be read and then to go back to amend- 
ments? 

Mr. SCOTT. If there is no objection to an item, we will not 
have to go back to it. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. The next 
amendment was, on page 5,-line 1, before the word “ thousand,” 
to strike out “one hundred” and insert “seventy-five; ” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Wah 275,000 srry post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Takoma, 

75,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let that amendment be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 13, to insert: 

United States post-office at Evanston, Wyo., $5,000. 


Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, the Secretary has already 
passed one item that I want to ask an increase of, and that is 
the allowance for the post-office building at Warren, Ohio. It 
is only $30,000. I have personal knowledge about that situa- 
tion, and we might just as well have no appropriation as to 
have only $30,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is not a committee amendment. 
an item in the bill as it came from the House, 
sidering the committee amendments. * 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendments under 
the unanimous-consent agreement are to be first considered. 

Mr. FORAKER. I understand that the Secretary is reading 
the bill, and after he has read the bill through we will go back 
and consider amendments. This I supposed was the reading of 
the bill. At any rate I want to give notice that as to one item 
I shall want to return to it at the proper time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to insert lines 14 and 15 on page 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, on page 5, line 24, be- 
fore the word “thousand,” to strike out “ten” and insert 
“ twenty-five; ” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Aurora IIL, $25,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 4, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “thirty” and insert “thirty-five; ” 
so as to make the clause read: 


United States post-office at Ottumwa, Iowa, $35,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 4, to insert 
the following: 

United States post-office at Wichita, Kans., $50,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 10, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out“ and twenty-five; “ so as to make the 
clause read: 

United States post-office and court-house at Detroit, Mich., $300,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 12, 
the following: 

United States post-office and court-house at Trenton, N. J., $125,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 16, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out“ thirty-five” and insert“ forty ;” so 
as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Brooklyn, N. X., $40,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 24, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “four” and insert “three;” so as 
to make the clause read: 

United States post-office and court-house at Columbus, Ohio, $300,000, 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, this item for Columbus, 
Ohio—— 


That is 
We are now con- 


to insert 
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Mr. SCOTT. Let the amendment be passed over, and we will 
come back to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Did not the Secretary overlook the item 
for Jackson, Miss., on line 11, page 6? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is no amendment proposed 
to that item. 

5 SCOTT. I did not hear what the Senator from Mississippi 
said. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi merely 
inquired with respect to the item on page 6, line 11. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. The next 
amendment was, on page 7, after line 2, to insert the following: 

United States post-office at Salem, Oreg., $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 4, to insert 
the following: 

United States post-office at Newport, R. I., $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 8, before the word - 
“thousand,” to strike out“ fifty ” and insert“ one hundred and 
ten;“ so as to make the clause read: 


$140 000 Inited States post-office and court-house at Chattanooga, Tenn., 

Thea amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 16, to insert 
the following: 

United States post-office at Lynchburg, Va., $80,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 6, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “two hundred” and insert “one 
hundred and fifty ;" so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office and court-house at Peoria, III., $150,000. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Let that amendment be passed over. I want 
to see the chairman of the committee on it before it is finally 
settled. 

Mr. SCOTT. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 6, to insert 
the following: 

United States post-office at Rockford, III., 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 10, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ seventy-five’ and insert “one hun- 
dred;” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at South Bend, Ind., $100,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 10, to insert 
the following: 

United States post-office at Lafayette, Ind., 860,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 14, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “two hundred“ and insert one hun- 
dred and fifty; “ so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office and court-house at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
$150,000. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to have this item passed over. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if it is going to be the disposi- 
tion of the Senate to object to every item that the committee 
has given consideration to all night, and that the House gave 
consideration to for, I suppose, two or three months, I presume 
our labors for the last twenty-four hours will go for naught. 
I am not saying this particularly to the Senator from Iowa, 
but it strikes me that Senators should not object to the amend- 
ments of the committee unless there is some very valid reason 
for the objection. — 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say, if the Senator will allow me, that I 
am nct referring particularly to him, and I agree to pass over 
this amendment to enable him to make his explanation when 
the proper time comes. But I do hope that Senators will not 
object to every little reduction and correction the committee 
has made. We have tried to be fair; we have tried to be just; 
we have tried to.be economical. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, as I haye already called at- 
tention to two or three items and will feel it my duty to call 
attention to two or three other items, it may be that the Senator 
from West Virginia had me in mind. However that may be 

Mr. SCOTT. No, sir; I had not. 

Mr. FORAKER. I hope the Senator will not compiain, be- 
cause while we concede that he has conscientiously and very 
intelligently done his duty, we claim that we are doing the 


25,000. 
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same. I had no opportunity to be heard before the committee. 
I went to the committee when the committee was in session. 
I got as far as the door, and I was told they would not hear 
anybody; and here is the only place we have a chance to be 
heard formally. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator from Ohio will allow me, the 
committee gave out information that as soon as the committee 
was organized and knew themselves what they wanted to do, or 
what they thought they wanted to do, we would be glad to hear 
any Senator for five or ten minutes. If the Senator did not 
get that word—of course I could not go and tell him 

Mr. FORAKER. I did not get that word. The announcement 
was not made in the Senate, and no word was sent to me. My 
understanding was that the committee would be in session yes- 
terday morning, and when I went to the committee room for 
the purpose of being heard the chairman, after the committee 
had adjourned, did hear me, and I am much obliged to him. 
But that is neither here nor there. The only point I wanted 
to make is that while we do not like to raise objection to any- 
thing the chairman may have thought it was proper to put in 
the bill, it may be that we consider it to be our duty to do it. 
I am sure I do. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Ohio will kindly remember 
that this bill has to go to conference, and I take it for granted 
that he is familiar enough with the reports of committees carry- 
ing appropriations to know that possibly some of these things 
may be corrected in conference. If we had adopted the House 
bill as it came here, there would have been no need of a con- 
ference I take it. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator speaks of this as a bill carry- 
ing appropriations. I do not know whether it does or not. So 
far as it has yet been read it simply provides the maximum 
amount—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Indirectly it carries appropriations. 

Mr. FORAKER. Limiting the contracts that may be made. 
That is the reason why it is important as to some of these 
items that we shall have a word to say. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, just a word. I think all 
Senators must understand that the situation is rather unusual. 
The bill came to us at a late hour yesterday from the House. 
The committee has been working almost all the hours in night 
and day since it received the bill. There seemed to be some ine- 
qualities in the bill as it came from the House, and while the 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, with the 
feeling which, I am willing to admit usually prevails in the Sen- 
ate, would perhaps be more liberal, taking the bill as a whole, 
than the House in their judgment and duty have felt they could 
be, the comparison of one with the other was such that it 
seemed as if the Senate committee ought to attempt to regulate 
certain few of the House items. 

I am frank to say that a number of those have been marked 
for change, so as to go into conference, where we can get the 
benefit of the information the House conferees undoubtedly 
have. Of course, as in the case of all well-conducted confer- 
ences, information finally brought out must prevail. If the 
Senate is wrong in these cuts, it must naturally expect to recede 
as well on an amount that they have cut down as on an amount 
that they have raised. 

If I may have the attention of the Senator from Ohio espe- 
cially, I trust the Senate will maintain its patience and kindness 
to this committee, and leave them with something in the bill to 
arbitrate and go into conference with, with the assurance that 
the information they will there have will, in my judgment, gov- 
ern the action of the conference. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I report back from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with sundry amendments the bill (H. R. 20403) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, and for prior years, and 
for other purposes. I move that at 6 o’clock the Senate will 
take a recess until 8, in order that the bill may be considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves 
that the Senate shall take a recess at 6 o'clock until 8 o'clock 
this evening for the purpose—— 

Mr. HALE. No; I will not limit it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves 
that the Senate take a recess at 6 o’clock until 8 o'clock this 
evening. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 


sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection and comple- 
tion of public buildings, and for other purposes. 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 8, line 17, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“ninety ” and insert seventy-five; ” so as to make the clause 
read: 

aan States post-office and custom-house at Springfield, Mass., 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 17, to insert 
the following: 

United States post-office at Kalamazoo, Mich., $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 21, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “and twenty-five;” so as to make 
the clause read: 

United States post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Duluth, 


Minn., $100,000. 

Mr. CLAPP. I will ask that that amendment be passed over; 
and in this connection I desire to say I think we may just as 
well speak out in meeting here as not. Mr. President, I think 
the committee has done its very best with this bill, and, for one, 
I should be willing to sit here and accept the bill as they have 
presented it without any change; but what will interfere with 
the reading of the committee amendments is the thought on the 
part of Senators that where appropriations have been cut down 
in their States if they do not protect their loaclities other Sena- 
tors will secure protection later for theirs, and the consequence 
will be that there will be endless interruption to the reading of 
the bill. 

I would suggest, if it be in order, that the Senate committee 
amendments be read, with the understanding that after they 
are read any Senator may offer any individual amendment he 
desires. The action of the Senate on such an amendment would 
probably be a discouragement to the bringing up of any more 
amendments; at any rate, it would test the sense of the Senate 
as to whether or not the action of the committee should be torn 
to pieces, and it would secure the prompt and immediate read- 
ing of the committee amendments. If it is in order, I make 
that suggestion. ; 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if the 
agreement suggested by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
CLarr] were reached, what would become of the amendments 
which have already been adopted? Unless everything is to go 
through and all of us stand on the same level, we do not want 
to sit here and see items which are of interest to us and our 
States adopted, when other items of similar import to other 
States have been passed, and then later, by some hocus-pocus— 
I do not charge that that would be by any indirection or 
possible collusion of the committee—but by some means or 
other the increases or the changes which Senators seek, or the 
changes to which they object, will be made. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, the understanding might extend 
to this 

Mr. TILLMAN. Let the Senator from Minnesota request 
that we go back and start at the beginning, and let all of the 
amendments which have been agreed to go out. Let us all sit 
silent together, or let us all talk together. 

Mr. CLAPP. My suggestion is, if it be the sense of the 
Senate, that the reading of this bill at this time, as to amend- 
ments which have been read and as to future amendments, 
shall be with the understanding that after the committee 
amendments have been read, then any Senator may raise the 
point as to any amendment he sees fit. I think, Mr. President, 
this would facilitate the passage of the bill, for the reason that 
probably the first effort of that kind would be promptly over- 
thrown by the vote of the Senate; and that would discourage 
other Senators from attempting to interfere with the work of 
the committee; otherwise Senators will not sit silent and be 
estopped in the passage of these amendments as the reading of 
the bill proceeds under the present order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it strikes me that up to the 
eighth page of the bill we have been getting along very well. 
The Senator from Minnesota noticed the reduction in the appro- 
priation for Duluth, but if he will turn to Minneapolis he will 
see that the committee there increased the appropriation to 
$100,000 for his State. I think, looking at this bill as a whole, 
Senators will find that everybody has been at least justly dealt 
with, and I hope that the reading of the bill in the regular 
order may be proceeded with in accordance with the unanimous- 
consent agreement which was made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CLAPP. One moment, Mr. President. I call the atten- 


tion of the Senator from West Virginia to the fact that my re- 
marks were not intended as any reflection upon the committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. I know that. 

Mr. CLAPP. I said I would gladly sit here and vote for the 
adoption of this bill as reported by the committee, if we could 
be assured that that could be done, when we get through with 
the reading of the committee amendments. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota | 


ask consent for the modification of the unanimous-consent 
agreement which was made? 

Mr. CLAPP. No, Mr. President. It does not seem to be the 
sense of the Senate to adopt that suggestion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee, om page 8, line 21, to 
strike out “and twenty-five;” so as to make the appropriation 
for the United States post-office, court-house, and custom-house 
at Duluth, Minn., $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 8, after line 22, to insert the following: 

United States: post-office at Butte, Mont., $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 9, to insert the 
following: 

United States post-office at Nebraska City, Nebr., $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 2, to insert: 

United States post-office at Erie, Pa., $17,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 14, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “eighty” and insert “ seventy-five; ” 
so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office and court-house at Greenville, S. C., $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, om page 11, line 9, be- 
fore the word “thousand,” to strike out “fifty” and insert 
sixty; “ so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Bessemer, Aln., $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 11, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “ fifty“ and insert forty;“ so 
as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Florence, Ala., 840,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 13, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “fifty” and insert “ twenty- 
five; ” so as to make the clause read: 

LS 
4 000 States post-office and court-house, at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 19, before the 
word “ thousand,” to strike out“ eighty-five” and insert sixty- 
five;.” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office and court-house at Ocala, Fla., $65,000.. 

Mr. MALLORY. I ask that that amendment may be passed 
over, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
H, line 21, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “ forty- 
five” and insert fifty; so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Gainesville, Ga., $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 6, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “five” and insert four; so as to: 
make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Des Moines, Iowa, $400,000. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask that that amendment may be passed 
over, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be passed 
over. ~ 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
12, line 12, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out seventy ” 
and insert “ fifty; “ so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Webster City, Iowa, $50,000. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I make the same request, Mr. President, 
in regard to that amendment. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 12, line 14, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
sixty and insert “fifty; ” so as to make the clause read: 
United States post-office at Bar Harbor, Me., $50,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 22, to insert: 
United States post-office at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., $100,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 2, to insert: 


United States post-office and other Government buildings at San 
Juan, P. R., $200,000. 


Mr. SCOTT. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio to the amendment which has. just been stated. The 
Senator from Ohio expressed an interest in that a momeut ago, 
and I inquire if he desires to have the amendment passed over? 

Mr. FORAKER. I should like to have the amendment 
passed over for the present, Mr. President, 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
13, line 8, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “ sixty- 
five” and insert “seventy ;” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at York, Nebr., $70,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 14, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “five hundred” and insert “three 
hundred and fifty; “ so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Toledo, Ohio, $350,000. 


Mr. FORAKER. I ask that that amendment may be passed 
over, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. was, on page 
13, line 18, before the word thousand,” to strike out “ ninety- 
eight” and insert “ninety;" so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office and custom-house at Portsmou Va., 

90,000, of which amount the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to expend so much as may be necessary 
for the acquisition of additional land for the enlargement of the site 
heretofore acquired. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 15, line 11, before 
the word thousand,“ to strike out “forty” and insert “ thirty- 
five; ” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Dothan, Ala., $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line TI, to insert 
the following: 

United States. post-office at Gadsden, Ala., $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 15, before: the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “and thirty;” so as to make the 
clause read: 

United States post-office, custom-house, and land office at Eureka, 
Cal., $100,000. 

Mr. PERKINS. I ask that that amendment may be passed 
over. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, at the top 
of page 16, to insert: 

United States post-office at Willimantic, Conn., $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 6, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ sixty and insert “ fifty; so as to 
make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Trinidad, Colo., $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, om page 16, after line 6, to insert: 

United States post-office at Milford, Del., $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 8, to Insert: 

United States post-office at Fernandina, Fla., $100,000. 

Mr. MALLORY. I offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, on page 16, line 9. after the word “ post-office ” to 
insert “ cnstom-house and court-house.” 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 
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The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the amendment of 
the committee, in line 9, page 16, by inserting after the word 
“ post-office ” the words “ custom-house and court-house.” 

Mr. SCOTT. The committee will accept that amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
16, line 12, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “and 
twenty-five ;” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office and court-house at Albany, Ga., $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 14, to insert: 

United States post-office at Marietta, Ga., $50,000, cost of site not to 
exceed $10,000. 3 

Mr. SCOTT. After the word “dollars,” in line 16, on page 
16, I move to insert as a new paragraph the following: 

Post-office at Dalton, Ga., $50,000. 

55 will state that that item was omitted in the printing of the 
bill. 

Mr. CLAY. As the Senator from West Virginia has stated, 
that item was dropped out in the printing of the bill, and I 
trust the amendment may be adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amı 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 16, line 18, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“one hundred” and insert ninety ;” so as to make the clause 
rend: 


United States post-office and eourt-house at Moscow, Idaho, $90,000. $100 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 24, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “sixty-five” and insert sixty; so 
us to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Belvidere, III., $60,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 8, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “seventy-five” and insert “sixty- 
five; ” so as to make the clause rend: 

United States post-office at Moline, III., $65,000. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope that the amendment of the committee 
may not be agreed to, and that the amount may be allowed to 
stand at $75,000, as fixed by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let the amendment go over for the present. 

Mr. CULLOM. Very well; let it go over. I will withhold 
nny motion to amend for the time being. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 17, line 10, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“ sixty-five ” and insert“ fifty ; so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Paris, III., $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 16, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “sixty” and insert fifty; so as 
to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Iola, Kans., $50,000. 

Mr. LONG. I ask that that item be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the item will 
be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 17, line 20, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“ sixty ” and insert “ fifty; so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Newton, Kans., $50,000. 

Mr. LONG. Tf ask that that item also be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 17, line 24, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“one hundred” and insert “ eighty ;” so as to make the clause 
read: 

460.808. States post-office and court-house at Bowling Green, Ky., 

Mr. McCREARY. I ask that the amendment in regard to 
Bowling Green, Ky., be passed over. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let the amendment be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 18, line 6, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 


5 and insert forty; so as to make the clause 
read: 

United States post-office at London, K., 840,000. 

Mr. McCRBARY. I ask that the item in regard to London 
be passed over. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let it go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the item will 
be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 18, line 10, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“ seventy-five” and insert “ twenty-five;” so as to make the 
clause read: 

United States post-office and. court-house at Owensboro, Ky., $125,000. 

Mr. McCREARY. I ask that the item in regard to Owens- 
boro. be passed over. 
oe VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be passed over, without ob- 

on. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 18, after line 13, to insert: 

United States post-office at Versailles, Ky., $25,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let that amendment go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed over, 
im the absence of objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 18, line 19, before the word thousand.“ to strike out 
“and twenty-five;” so as to make the clause read: 

T States pest-office and court-house at Lake Charles, La., 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask that that amendment be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
18, line 22, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ seventy- 
five” and insert fifty; so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Auburn, Me., $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. > 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 2, before the 
word “ hundred,” to strike out nine“ and insert eight;“ so 
as to make the clause read: 

United States appraisers stores at Boston, Mass., $800,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 19, line 4, before the 


word thousand,“ to insert “and fifteen;“ so as to make the 
clause read: = 

United States post-office at North Adams, Mass., $115,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 4, to insert: 

United States post-office at Pittsfield, Mass., $115,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 14, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out“ fifty” and insert “sixty y’ so 
as to make the elause read: 

United States post-office at Manistee, Mich., $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I do not know whether this is the proper 
time, but at the proper time I desire to make a motion to 
949000 the appropriation for Greenville, Miss., and make it 

100,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. We can not hear the Senator from Mississippi. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi pro- 
poses an amendment. An amendment to a committee amend- 
ment is now in order. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I move 

Mr. SCOTT. I object. The amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi is not in order at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi to the text of the bill or to a committee 
amendment? 

Mr. McLAURIN. To the text of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Then it is not in order until the 
reading of the bill has been concluded. 

Mr. McLAURIN. That is what I desired to know. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 19, line 22, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“one hundred” and insert seventy-flve; so as to make the 
clause read: 

3 States post-office and custom- house at Gulfport, Miisu., 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, at the top of page 20, to insert: 

United States post-office at Alexandria, Minn., $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 3, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ thirty-five h and insert “thirty; ” 
so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at New Ulm, Minn., $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 15, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “two hundred and twenty-five” and 
insert “one hundred and fifty ;” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office, court-house, and land office at Great Falls, 


Mont., $150,000. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, let that amendment be passed 
over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over, without objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
20, line 17, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “ sixty- 
five ” and insert“ eighty-five; ” so as to make the bill read: 

United States post-office at Kearney, Nebr., $85,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 23, betire the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “seventy-five” and insert “ sixty- 
five;” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Canandaigua, N. Y., $65,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 25, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “seventy-five” and insert “ sixty- 
five; “ so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Hudson, N. Y., $65,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 2, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “seventy-five” and insert “ sixty- 
five; ” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Olean, N. Y., $65,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 4, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “seventy” and insert “fifty; so as 
to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Schenectady, N. X., $150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 6, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ two hundred” and insert “ one hun- 

dred and fifty; “ so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Yonkers, N. Y., $150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 6, to insert: 

United States post-office at Fayetteville, N. C., $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 12, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “sixty” and insert “seventy-five; ” 
so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Salisbury, N. C., $75,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 14, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “sixty” and insert “ seventy-five; ” 
so as to make the clause read: 

18808. States post-office and court house at Washington, N. 
1d, . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 16, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ twenty-five” and insert “ fifty; “ so 
as to make the clause read: 


$150,000. States post-office and court-house at Devils Lake, N. Dak., 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 17, to insert: 

United States post-office at East Liverpool, Ohio, $100,000, 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask that that amendment be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
21, line 23, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “one hun- 
dred ” and insert “ ninety ;” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Marietta, Ohio, $90,000. 

Mr. FORAKER. I ask that that amendment be passed over. 

The VICE- PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 


C., 


of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
22, after line 2, to insert: 

United States post-office at Baker City, Oreg., $65,000. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether the 
chairman of the committee will consent to an increase of the 
appropriation in the amendment providing for the Baker City 
post-office, and also the following amendment providing for 
Eugene, Oreg.? 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator understands, I think, that the 
committee amendments were to be first considered. 

Mr. FULTON. I simply wish to inquire—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
wish to offer an amendment to the committee amendment relat- 
ing to the United States post-office at Baker City, Oreg.? 

Mr. FULTON. I wish to ask the chairman if he would con- 
sent to an increase in that item? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is a committee amendment, 
and an amendment to that is now in order. 

Mr. FULTON. Is not an amendment to a committee amend- 
ment in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is. That is what the bill is 
being read for. 

Mr. FULTON. 
is in order 

Mr. SCOTT. I will ask that the Baker City amendment go 
over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
jection. 

Mr. FULTON. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
22, after line 4, to insert: 

United States post-office at Eugene, Oreg., $50,000. 


Mr. SCOTT. Let that amendment be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be passed over, in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
22, line 8, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “ seventy- 
five” and insert “ sixty; so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Carlisle, Pa., $60,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 17, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “one hundred and two” and insert 
“ninety ; ” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Meadville, Pa., $90,000, in addition to 
$8,000 heretofore appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, there is a misprint on page 23, 
line 2; the word “ thirty-five,” before the word “ thousand,” in 
line 2. should be changed to “ fifty.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is a committee amendment, but this bill was 
prepared in great haste and the item was omitted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It does not appear in the bill as a 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. But “thirty-five” should be stricken out and 
“ fifty ” inserted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 23, line 2, before the word “ thou- 
sand,” it is proposed to strike out “thirty-five” and insert 
“ fifty ;” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Chester, 8. C., $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
23, line 2, to insert: 

United States post-office at Greenwood, S. C., $75,000. 


Mr. SCOTT. I move to amend the committee amendment on 
page 23, line 4, by striking out “seventy-five” and inserting 
“sixty.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from West Virginia will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In the committee amendment on page 23, 
line 4, before the word “ thousand,” it is proposed to strike out 
“ seventy-five ” and insert “ sixty ; so as to read: 

United States post-office at Greenwood, S. C., $60,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 23, line 8, to reduce the appropriation for the United States 


I do not wish to press the matter, but if it 


It will be passed over, without ob- 
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post-office and other governmental offices at Lead, S. Dak., from 
590,000 to $75,000. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Let that be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 23, line 10, to reduce the appropriation for the United 
States post-oflice and land office at Mitchell, S. Dak., from 
$90,000 to $75,000. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Let that also be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be passed 
over, without objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 23, line 12, to reduce the appropriation for the United 
States post-office and land office at Watertown, S. Dak., from 
$90,000 to $75,000. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. I will ask that the same course be taken 
as to the amendment in regard to Watertown. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over, in the absence of objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on 
page 23, after line 18, to insert: 

United States post-office at Paris, Tenn., $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 2, to insert: 

United States post-office at Greenville, Tex., $70,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 10, to insert: 

United States post-office at Provo, Utah, $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 14, to insert: 

United States post-office at Clifton Forge, Va., $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 18, to increase the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., from $30,000 to $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 22, to insert: 

United States post-office at Fairmont, W. Va., $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 6, to insert: 

United States post-office at Rawlins, Wyo., $80,000. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 10, to increase the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Sheridan, 
Wyo., from $115,000 to $150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

United States post-office at Gadsden, Ala., $10,000. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the item on page 25, line 24, in regard to Gadsden, 
Ala. I think the Senator will find that we have inserted in 
this bill an item appropriating $60,000 for Gadsden, Ala., in 
another place. 

Mr. SCOTT. It goes in in another section. 

Mr. CLAY. And consequently this 810,000 

Mr. MORGAN. The item which has been stricken out pro- 
vided an appropriation for buying a site; and in another place 
$60,000 has been appropriated for a site and building. 

Mr. CLAY. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is in another place. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The amendment in regard to Gadsden, 
Ala., to which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Cray] calls 
attention on page 25, provided simply for the purchase of a 
site, That has been stricken out, and in another and more 


appropriate part of the bill an appropriation of $60,000 is made 


for Gadsden for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
building, so that this amendment of the Senate committee is 
proper, I think. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator from Alabama says that the item 
of $60,000 for Gadsden—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Let the amendment go over. I think the Sen- 
ator will find it is correct, it being provided for in section 8 on 
page 15. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Page 15, lines 12 and 13. 

Mr. WARREN. The $10,000 item in one place is cut out 
and $60,000 is inserted for a site and a building. It is all right. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is all right. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
26, after line 4, to insert: 

United States post-office at Denver, Colo., $500,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 8, to reduce the 
appropriation for the United States. post-office at Greenwich, 
Conn., from $20,000 to $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 10, to increase the 
appropriation for the purchase of additional ground for the 
85 States post-office at New London, Conn., from $5,000 to 

The amendment was agreed to. 

me next amendment was, on page 26, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

United States post-office at Willimantic, Conn., $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 18, to insert: 

United States post-office at Smyrna, Del., $5,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. That amendment should be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
26, line 17, to increase the appropriation for United States post- 
office at Griffin, Ga., from $5,000 to $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 17, to insert: 

United States post-office at Dalton, Ga., $7,500. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let that amendment be disagreed to. 

Mr. CLAY. That amendment goes out for the reason that it 
is included in another item which provides for a site and a 
building. 

Mr. SCOTT. It has been already passed, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. CLAY. Yes. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was, on page 
26, after line 19, to strike out: š 

United States post-office at Marietta, Ga., $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 23, to increase the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Newnan, Ga., 
from $5,000 to $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 23, to insert: 

United States post-office at Waycross, Ga., $7,500. É 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 8, to insert: 

United States post-office at Lewiston, Idaho, $5,000. 


Mr. SCOTT. I move, on behalf of the committee, to amend the 
amendment by inserting “ten thousand” in place of “ five thou- 
sand.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 27, line 4, before the word “ thou- 
sand,” it is proposed to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out “ five” and inserting “ ten;“ so as to read: 

United States post-office at Lewiston, Idaho, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 2, to insert: 

United States post-office at Decorah, Iowa, 85,000. 


Mr. SCOTT. Let the amendment be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be passed over in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 10, to increase the 
appropriation for the United States post-office and court-house 
at Catlettsburg, Ky., from $7,000 to $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendmnt was, on page 28, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

United States post-office at Alexandria, Minn., $7,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 6, to increase the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., from $250,000 to $350,000. 


Mr. SCOTT. I ask that the amendment be passed over for 
the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be passed 
over. 
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Mr. SCOTT subsequently said: I wish to withdraw the ob- 
jection to the Minneapolis item, lines 5 and 6, page 29. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 10, to reduce the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., from $15,000 to $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 14, to increase the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Carrollton, Mo., 
from $7,500 to 810,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 1, to reduce the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Missoula, 
Mont., from $20,000 to $10,000, 

Mr. SCOTT. Let the amendment be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 6, to insert: 

United States post-office at Keene, N. H., $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 8, to insert: 
United States post-office at Concord, N. C., $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

United States post-office at Fayetteville, N. C., $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 2, to reduce the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Middletown, 
N. Y., from $20,000 to $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 12, to reduce the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Bradford, Pa.. 
from $25,000 to $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 17, to reduce the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Chambersburg, 
Pa., from $25,000 to $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 23, to reduce the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Greensburg, 
Pa., from $25,000 to $15,000. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 25, to reduce the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Pittsburg, Pa., 
from $1,000,000 to $800,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania wishes 
the amendment to go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will go over. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 2, to reduce the 
appropriation for the United States post-office at Punxsutawney, 
Pa., from $25,000 to $15,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask that the item may be over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, In the absence of objection, it will 
be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

United States post-office at York, Pa., $75,000. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the amendment may go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 12, to strike 
out: a 

United States post-office at Paris, Tenn., $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

United States post-office at Greenville, Tex., $8,000. 

The amendment was greed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 17, after the word 
Texas,“ to strike out nine” and insert ten; so as to read: 

United States post-office at Palestine, Tex., $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 18, to insert: 

United States post-office at San Marcos, Tex., $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 20, to insert: 

United States post-office at Temple, Tex., $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 24, to reduce the ap- 


propriation for the United States post-office at Bellingham, 
Wash., from $25,000 to $10,000. 

Mr. PILES. I ask that the amendment may be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 2, to reduce the ap- 
propriation for the United States post-office and land office at 
North Yakima, Wash., from $20,000 to $10,000. 

Mr. PILES. Let this go over, too. 

. The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 2, to insert: 

United States post-office at Grafton, W. Va., $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 4, to insert: 

United States post-office at Hinton, W. Va., $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 8, to insert: 

United States post-office at Beloit, Wis., $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 14, to insert: 

United States post-office at Lander, Wyo., $7,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

275 next amendment was, on page 33, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

United States post-office and court-house at Rawlins, Wyo., $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 16, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ seventy-seven” and insert fifty; 
so as to read; 

Src. 12. That the Secretary of the by, 
authorized and directed to cause the United States post-office building 
at Watertown, N. X., taken down and a new building to be 
erected on the site thereof, at a total cost to the Government, including 
the removal of the present building and the construction of a new 


building with fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating a atus, and 
approaches, complete, not to exceed $50,000, ete. 8 


The amendment was agreed to. “ 
The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 2, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


Src. 13. That the Secretary of the be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to begin the work reconstructing and en- 
larging the public building at Richmond, Va., on a plan and desi 
that will provide a suitable, commodious, fireproof buil for the 
accommodation of the post-office, United States courts, customs, and 
other Government offices in said city, with heating apparatus, ele- 
yators, and mechanical equipment, demolishing and removing, so far 
as may be necessary, the present building and the building on the 
Shafer lot adjacent to the old Government building and now owned 
by the United States; and the Secretary of the Treasury, for the pur- 
pose of Sergi the construction of 8 aforesaid, is hereby 
authorized to let contracts for so much of work as shall not 
exceed in cost the sum of $200,000: Provided, however, That this 
authorization shall not be construed as fixing the limit of cost of said 
building at the sum hereby and the provided for shall 
not be constructed or planned so as to cost, when completed, including 
heating apparatus, elevators, mechanical equipment, and approaches, a 
sum exceeding $800,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 24, to change the 
number of the section from 13 to 14; and on page 37, line 10, 
before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ five hundred” and 
insert “ four hundred and fifty; “ so as to make the section read: 


Src. 14. That the Secre the 3 be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to of the Federal buildin, 3 
‘or other 


Treasury be, and he is here 


and other governmental offices in said city, at a limit ¢ of cost for said 


hereby 
sale. 


Mr. BURROWS. I ask that the amendment may be passed 


over. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 14, to change the 
number of the section from 14 to 15. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 7, to change th 
number of the section from 15 to 16. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amenment-was, on page 39, line 10, to change the 
number of the section from 16 to 17. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 24, to change the 
number of the section from 17 to 18. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendmerft was, on page 40, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


Src. 18. That the Secretary of the Treasury and he is hereby, 
purchase, — —— or other - 


authorized and directed to 3 b 
wise, a suitable site for the United tes mee and other govern- 
mental offices at Oklahoma City, Territory of Oklahoma: That 
$50,000 heretofore appropria: for acquisition of a suitable site 
and the erection and completion of a building thereom at said city shall 
be available for the uisition, by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise, of a site only at Oklahoma City, Territory of Oklahoma. 


Mr. LONG. I ask that the amendment may go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, om page 41, line 5, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ three hundred and fifty and insert 
four hundred; “ so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 19. That for the 8 of the construction of a 
suitable and commodious m f 


United States p. 
offices at Houston, Tex., 3100,00 


shail not be as 
sum — named. but the 


construct 


exclusive of site, exceeding $400,000. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 8, after the word 
“Columbia,” to insert “the condemnation proceedings to be 
had under subehapter 1 of chapter 15- of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia;” and in line 16, after the word 
“reservations,” to insert “and a sufficient sum to pay the 
amount of the damages: awarded for and in respect of the said 
lands to be condemned, and the costs of the condemnation pro- 
ceedings, is hereby appropriated out of the revenues of the 
United States; so as to make the seetion read: 


Government, the several parcels of ground in the District ef Columbia 
included in the trinngles or parts of triangles herein mentioned, as 
follows: Part of the triangle situated at the east side of Sixteenth 
street and north of Columbia read which lies north of a line commenc- 
ing at the southwest corner of lot 154 and east at right 
angles to Sixteenth street to the west line of Fifteenth street. 
all of the triangle situated at the east side of Sixteenth street at the 
intersection of that street with Piney Branch road and £ 
art of original lot No. 8, in the subdivistom of“ 
the office of the surveyor of the District of Colum ne the condemna- 


tion proceedings to be had under subchapter 1 of pter 15 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Col 2 over, 

the entire amount found to be due and awarded by ary as dam- 
ages for and in respect of the land condemned, plus the costs and 


expenses: of the proc shall be assessed by the jury as benefits, 
and to the extent of such benefits, against those pieces or parcels: of 
land which. will be benefited by the condemnation of said triangles 


for Government reservations; and a sufficient sum to pay the amount 
of the damages awarded for and in respeet of the lands to be 
condemn the costs of the condemnation is: hereby 


appropriated out of the revenues. of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 5, after the words 
“Secretary of War,“ to insert “And a sufficient sum to pay 
the amounts. awarded for and in respeet of the said lands, to- 
gether with the costs and expenses of the condemnation pro- 
ceedings, is hereby appropriated, out of ang money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated ;” so 
as to make the section read: 

Sse. 22. That the Secretary of War be, and he ls hereby, authorized 
and directed to permit the erection of a monument, which shall cost 
not less than $5,000, in honor of the heroes of peace, by the volunteer 
firemen of the United States, under such rules and tions as he 
may prescribe, on reservation No. 29, being bounded on the south by 
Pennsylvania avenue, on the east by Twen street west, and on the 
north by I street north, in the city of Washington, D: C.: Provided, 
That the design for the p monument shall be approved by the 
Secretary of War. And a sufficient sum to pay the amounts awarded 
for and h 5 of = said — aa eren with tħe — ane om 

ses of the condemnation proe ings, is hereby appr ou 
— money in the Treasury of the United States: not po priae appro- 
p 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, om page 45, line I, after the word 
provided.“ to insert “And sufficient sum to pay the amounts 
awarded for and im respeet of the said lands, together with the 
eosts. and expenses of the condemnation proceedings, is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated;” so as to make the section 
rend: 

Sre. 23. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall require all owners 
or Akont of sites in each city mentfoned in this act, where sites or 
additions to sites are to be purchased, to submit offers of sale in writ- 
ing. And in case a site or addition te a site acquired under the pro- 
visions of this act contains a building or buildings the of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to rent until their 
removal becomes 3 such of said buildings as may be purchased 
by the Government, or the land om which the same may be located, 
Where the buildings are reserved by the venders, at à fair rental 


the net proceeds thereof to be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, and a report of the proceedings to be submitted to 


Congress 


value, | 


pee gees APA te That each site selected under the provisions of this 
act 1 be bounded upon at least two sides by rach Hog unless other- 

And a sufficient sum to pry the amounts 
awarded for and in respect of the said lands, together with the costs 
and of the condemnation proceedings, is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the ry of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 5, to insert 
as æ new section the following: 


or 24. That the Seere: of the Treasury is hereby authorized, 


to acqnire urchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
the whole of squares Nos. 226, 227 228, 229, and 230, in the city of 
Washington, and the sum of $3,060,000 to pay for the land so ac- 
quired and toward the erection of one or © buildings thereon is 


hereby appropriated: out of any money In the Treas not otherwise 
ith gar ag That part of C street, Ohio avenue, street, and E 
— t lying between the squares named herein is hereby made a part 


the site authorized by 


is act. That should the Secretary of the 
institute con on p ngs 


roceedi: iw erder to 
herein authorized to. be 


decide to 
secure any or all at the land acquired, such 
ings shall be in accordance with the provisions of the act of 


site for the enlarge 


8 approved August 13, 1890, provsting aa 3 
* chap. 


— of the Government Printing Office (U. 


nu commission, 
Secretary 
Commerce 


and Grounds, which is hereb mall rt 
— y created, shall report to Co 


p 
erected on said site for the use of the Departments of State, 
ommerce and Labor, and for other governmental purposes, snid 
preliminary plans and estimate of cost to be paid for out of the ap- 
propriation herein made, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was on page 46, after Iine 10, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


of 
ng 


resentatives, named by the Speaker of the House, be appointed, whose 
duty it shall be to investigate the proposed addition to Rock Creek 
Park, the so-called “ Meridian Hill” gite for a. park, and the so-called 


„Carpenter“ tract for a park, and which said tracts of land are lo- 
cated in the District of Columbin, with a view of purchasing the same, 
and to report findings. to Congress at the commencement of the 
second session of the Fifty-ninth Congress. 


Mr. SCOTT. I offer what I send to the desk as a substitute 
for section 25. , 


The Snererany. It is proposed to strike out all of section 25 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


to be appointed by the Speaker of Ho 

take —— —2 “the * rehas e 

tion: to Rock Creek Park, the so-called « Meridian 111 * 

d the so-called “ Sunenu and “Pennsylvania Avenne 

ropa thet congas e a e and io 
0 

Cor oe —— a e commencement of the 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 21, to change the 
number of the section from 24 to 26; and in line 26, after the 
rr “sites,” to strike out “or additions to sites,“ so as to 
read: 

Sec. 26. Lp age 3g for the sale of land suitable for all sites 

act, respectively, shall be invited by public adver- 


in one of the re of said cities, tively, of 
largest circulation for at least twenty days prior to the — Per 
in said advertisement for the opening of proposals, j 


The amendment was agreed ta 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 12, to change the 
number of the section from 25 to 27. 55 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 20, to change the 
number of the section from 26 to 28. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 22, to change the 
number of the section from 27 to 29. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask that the committee amendment on page 
6, ines 5 and 6, may go over with the other amendments. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be passed over in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

Mr. CULLOM. Has the reading of the bill been concluded? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The formal reading of the bill has 
Deen concluded 

Mr, KEAN. Are amendments now in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. They are in order 

Mr. KEAN. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would it not be the proper thing te take up 
the committee amendments which have been passed over before 
individual amendments are offered? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the first 
committee amendment passed over. 
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Mr. CULLOM. All I desired was to inquire of the chairman 
the course he wished to have pursued. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask that the committee amendments which 
have been passed over may be taken up. 

Mr. CULLOM. Does the Senator propose to have them acted 
upon now? 

Mr. SCOTT. And acted upon. t 

Mr. CULLOM. All right. 

Mr. KEAN. I have an amendment to come in at the end of 
the bill. I do not think it will take any time. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I think we had better have the regular 
order. 
Mr. KEAN. I withdraw the amendment. 


Mr. SCOTT. Let the first passed-over committee amend- 
ment be stated. 

Mr. FULTON. I wish to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill a question for information. On page 7, beginning in line 
3, there is an appropriation for Salem, Oreg., of $15,000. It 
reads : 

United States post-office at Salem, Oreg., $15,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish the Senator would wait until we come to 
the amendment in its regular order. 

Mr. FULTON. I wish to be informed whether or not that 
does not require amendment. The appropriation is for the 
purpose of improving the grounds and building approaches; and 
should not that be specified? I simply call the attention of 
the Senator to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the first 
amendment which has been passed over. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask that the committee amendment in 
line 8, page 26, be passed over. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be passed 
over. The first committee amendment which has been passed 
over will be stated. 

The Secretary. On line 22, page 4, strike out “ one hundred“ 
and insert “seventy-five;” so as to read: 

United States post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Spokane, 
Wash., $75,000. á 

Mr. PILES. Mr. President, I dislike-very much to interpose 
any objection to the report of the committee, and I would not 
do so were it not for the fact that I have information in refer- 
ence to the city of Spokane and also the city of Tacoma which 
the committee may not have had. I may as well say what I 
have to say about Spokane aud ‘Tacoma at the same time, and 
later on I shall briefly refer to Bellingham and North Yakima. 

Mr. President, Spokane is a city of about 75,000 people, sit- 
uated in the eastern part of the State of Washington. It is the 
center of a great mining and agricultural country. It is one of 
the most beautiful as well as one of the most progressive cities 
in the United States. I take it that no man who has ever visited 
that city failed to be impressed with its charm as well as with 
its business aspect and its undoubted future. While that city 
has to-day a population of some 75,000, those who are familiar 
with it will not hesitate to say that in the next seven or eight 
years it will have a population of 150,000. 

Mr. President, the committee in the House, after thoroughly 
investigating this question and having before it the estimates of 
the Department recommending an addition of $300,000 for that 
city, concluded that it could not afford at the present time, not- 
withstanding that recommendation, to give more than $100,000, 
although the committee realized, I take it, that that sum was 
inadequate. The post-office receipts at Spokane within the last 
ealendar year exceeded $200,000. It is the seat of the United 
States district court. There are located there the various ofi- 
cials connected with that court, United States inspectors, deputy 
collectors, and other Government officials, also the United States 
land offices. It is safe to say that the business of that com- 
munity demands a large Government building, and that if the 
Government shall fail to appropriate the amount inserted in 
this bill a building totally inadequate to the wants of that com- 
munity will be constructed. 

The Senate itself a few years ago passed a bil! carrying 
$700,000 for the construction of a building at that city, and while 
the House no doubt appreciated the necessity for a Jarge build- 
ing at Spokane, it evidently concluded that it was impossible for 
one at all suitable to be constructed there for less than $500,000, 
If this were a case where we could come back to a subsequent 
Congress and get an increase it would be an entirely ciffereut 
proposition; but what is done now is final and conclusive. 

The same may be said with reference to the city of Tacoma. 
It is the headquarters of the internal-revenue collection district 
for the State of Washington and the Territory of Alaska. The 
United States court is held there, and it is the home of many 
public officials of the United States. It is one of the greatest 


commercial cities on the Pacific coast, and is destined to stand in 
the fore rank of any. It has a population now of something like 
75,000, and will within a few years more than double that popu- 
lation. I think it would be unfair to that city, growing as 
Het pie as it is, to reduce the appropriation from $100,000 to 

The Department, I understand, has refrained from entering 
into contracts for the construction of the buildings at Tacoma 
and Spokane because it considered the sums heretofore appro- 
priated insufficient for a public building in either city. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that Congress can afford to 
leave that section of the country without buildings sufficiently 
large to accommodate the demands of the Government business. 

Therefore I hope the chairman of this committee, who is 
familiar with that section of the country, and who, I dare say, 
can substantiate what I have said with reference to the cities 
of which I have spoken, and I hope he will see that the amount 
appropriated by the House be retained in the bill. 

I may say, in conclusion upon this proposition, that our dele- 
gation got together, and we came to the conclusion that we 
would not undertake to burden this bill with numerous appro- 
priations for the various towns and cities in our State, but 
that we would confine ourselves for the present to carrying 
out the plan for constructing a Government building in the 
city of Tacoma and one in the city of Spokane sufficient to 
meet the needs of the people; also the purchase of sites at 
North Yakima and Bellingham. 

When this bill came to the Senate, I conferred, as did my col- 
league, with our Congressmen in the House as to the advisability 
of proposing amendments for several other cities in the State. 
It was concluded on reflection that we would not vex the Senate 
or the committee with questions of that character; that while 
we felt that the House had not given us what we were justly 
entitled to receive, we concluded that we would nevertheless be 
content with the appropriation there made, feeling that the 
5 would without question concur in the action of the 

ouse. 

_Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
has certainly presented his case in the most favorable light. As 
the Senate will notice, the committee has cut the appropriation 
at Tacoma and Spokane only $25,000. In place of $100,000 the 
committee report $75,000. 

In the report from the Treasury Department we find that at 
the Spokane office there have already been appropriated $100,000 
for a site and $500,000 for a building. We find that $100,000 
for the site and $500,000 for the building at Tacoma have been 
appropriated. Knowing that section of the country as I do, 
I think that the appropriation, with the addition of this $75,000, 
is a very liberal and ample one. 

I further have to disagree with my good friend the Senator 
from Washington when he says that this is a mere trifling ap- 
propriation. There is a difference of only $25,000 at either place. 
The appropriation made by the House is $100,000, and we cut 
it to $75,000. 

Now, Mr. President, I call your attention to one of the other 
points, North Yakima. The population of North Yakima is 
3,154, and the postal receipts are only $21,000. They asked for 
an appropriation of $20,000 for a site in that village. Your com- 
mittee thought that $10,000 would be ample to buy the very best 
site possible in the village, and, therefore, we cut that appropria- 
tion to $10,000. 

In the other place, if you will notice in the Washington ap- 
propriation, there is no population given at all, and we did not 
know what the site would cost. The postal receipts there are 
$38,000, and we gave them $15,000 for a site. 

Mr. President, I think we acted very generously with Wash- 
ington ; much more so than we have done with some other States, 
and I hope the Senate will stand by the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee in line 22, page 4. 

Mr. PILES. I do not understand that the question of North 
Yakima and Dillingham is before the Senate at present. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator will allow me, he referred to both 
places, and he said at the proper time he would take them up, 
and I thought what the Senator said warranted me in referring 
to them now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee in line 22, page 4. [Putting the 
question.] The amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. PILES. I misunderstood the motion. I understood that 
the question was on disagreeing to the amendment. I ask that 
the question be put again. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the President of the Senate kindly an- 
nounce in voting on these amendments the vote sustaining the 
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committee and the vote opposite, so that Senators may vote 
knowingly? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wash- 
ington will allow me, when the Senator was talking and ap- 
pealing very eloquently and strongly to us for his two mag- 
nificent cities I did not understand that he made any motion. 
I understood him, and I thought he was taking a very wise 
course, to only advise the committee, and through the committee 
its conferees, of the importance of the places he talked about— 
Spokane and Tacoma—and the necessity of enlarging the appro- 
priation, but without asking the Senate to disagree with the 
committee amendment. 

I wish to say just a word to my fellow-Senators and let 
them judge whether that word or suggestion is a good one or 
not. Where the House has appropriated an amount larger than 
the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds have 
consented to, and where the Senate limit or cut is substituted, 
and Senators see that it must go to conference for final adjust- 
ment, had not all Senators better strengthen the hands of the 
conferees and strengthen the situation as between the House 
and the Senate by first stating their necessities and then allow 
the matter to pass on to the conferees? 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that I have served on every 
one of the conferences since the omnibus style of public-build- 
ing bills was inaugurated. The President of this body served 
as chairman of that committee, and I know he will understand, 
as others who have seryed on it do, the many perplexities which 
surround the conduct of an omnibus bill where every Senator 
is looking, as he should, after his own particular State, and 
where the interests are sometimes adverse. 

I do not know who will be the conferees upon this bill,-but 
if vou take these items up and each man insists on what he 
wants in each case and ask the whole Senate, as a body, to 
act separately on each item, there is no necessity of having a 
conference, and you deprive the conferees of having anything to 
confer about. 

It is perfectly obvious, if we are going to have a conference 
at all, that the best course for this body to pursue would be to 
leave the conferees with some strength. So I would suggest, 
and I can only make the suggestion, of course, that those Sen- 
ators who feel aggrieved at the action of the committee in 
cutting down items make their statements and their. argu- 
ments here, and then relegate the matter to the conference so 
far as it concerns the Senate cuts made in House amounts. 

Of course, if a new amount has been put in by the Senate 
that is too low and should be raised, or if there is a new item 
needed, that is on an entirely different basis. But I do believe 
we will have a much better bill if each Senator leaves the con- 
ferees with something in their hands to confer about or agree 
to with the House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the question. 

Mr. PILES. Before it is stated I wish to make one remark 
to the chairman of the committee. His statement is that 
$500,000 has been appropriated for a building at Spokane and 
a similar amount for one at Tacoma. I have a statement here 
from the Congressman from that district showlng that a site 
has already been purchased at Tacoma and Spokane; that there 
has been appropriated for the building in each place $400,000; 
that the Treasury Department recommended $300,000 addi- 
tional for a building in each city. 

I do not know just what is the proper procedure in cases of 
this character. I wish to do whatever is good practice in such 
matters, and I hope Senators will not reduce the appropriation 
made by the House. 

Mr. CARTER. The suggestion of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Warren] would lead us to pursue a course entirely at 
variance with the parliamentary usage of this body. It must 
not be forgotten that an agreement to an amendment unsatis- 
factory to a majority of the Senate is a misrepresentation of 
the views of the majority. The mere fact that the committee 
has made a report does not put the Senate in a position to be- 
come merely advisory to that committee. 

I understand very clearly the position of the committee. I 
think it is understood that this bill having been materially 
increased in some particulars, it has been decreased in other 
respects, so as to make a nice balance of it all and give the 
committee something upon which to trade in conference. That 
is the plain English of the proposition. 

Mr. President, the Senate must express its actual views and 
not the views of the committee upon particular items in the 
bill. It does seem to me a useless waste of time to place ob- 
servations in the Recorp which will not be read by the con- 


ferees, and to pass over the Senate’s inherent right to cast a 
yote upon the merits of the pending proposition. 

The committee, it is true, performed their service under great 
difficulties and great pressure. They are entitled to the thanks 
of the Senate for the industrious and assiduous manner in 
which they haye addressed themselves to the task. Their com- 
pleted work comes here for the Senate’s approval or disap- 
proval. In the main the Senate has indicated approval of the 
work, but certain reservations have been made as the reading 
of the bill has progressed. 

Now, it is suggested that we merely express our views con- 
cerning these reservations, but refrain from recording our 
judgment in the Recorp. I, for one, if voting alone, will vote 
upon the merits of the proposition upon my convictions with 
reference to it. I do not understand that, by virtue of insist- 
ing upon a plain parliamentary right, any reflection whatever 
is cast upon the committee reporting the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CARTER. I am glad to hear the Senator, 


HOURS OF LAPOR OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours 
of service of employees thereon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask that the unfinished business may go over 
until we are through with the discussion of the public buildings 
bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not consent to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then I move that the unfinished business be 
laid aside until the completion of the public buildings bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Let me suggest to the Senator from West 
Virginia that perhaps the unfinished business can be disposed of 
by a vote. It has been debated here for several days, and unless 
some Senator wants to talk on it the matter can be ended and 
no further time consumed in its consideration. 

Mr. SCOTT. My motion is that the unfinished business be 
laid aside and the Senate proceed with the consideration of the 
public buildings bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Until what time? 

Mr. SCOTT. Until the public buildings bill is concluded. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. If the Senator from Wisconsin will consent to 
laying aside the unfinished business without prejudice, it will 
then remain, I understand, as the unfinished business. If a 
motion is made and carried to take up the public buildings bill 
and proceed with it, does it not displace the other bill as the 
unfinished business? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that it 
does, , 

Mr. WARREN. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
he would effect what he wants very much quicker and in a bet- 
ter way to consent to set the unfinished business aside under an 
arrangement than to have it displaced by a motion, if the motion 
should carry. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FORAKER. Answering the suggestion of the Senator 
from South Carolina, I notice in the Recorp this morning that 
the Senator from Wisconsin yesterday offered six amendments 
to his bill. I intended as soon as I reached the Senate this 
morning to ascertain what those amendments were, but I have 
not had a minute in which to do it, because of the public- 
buildings bill being under consideration. The Senator offered 
six amendments yesterday. I remember that I offered six the 
day before, and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER] offered one or more amendments. I do not know how 
many amendments there are. I wish we could have a reprint 
of the bill and amendments. There is at least one other amend- 
ment that I want to offer. 

Mr. SCOTT. I shall insist upon the consideration of the 
publie-buildings bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be laid aside temporarily, that it be taken 
up after the public-buildings bill is disposed of, and that a vote 
be taken to-morrow at 4 o’clock upon the pending amendments 


and the bill. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
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unanimous consent that the unfinished business be laid aside 
until after the completion of the consideration of the public- 
buildings bill, and that a vote be taken upon the unfinished 
business and pending amendments thereto at 4 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CULLOM. The unfinished business is the bill in charge 
of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is the bill in charge of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should not object if the Senator would 
amend his unanimous consent so as to except the consideration 
of conference reports. 

Mr. KEAN. And appropriation bills. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The unsanimous-consent agreement 
not to affect the presentation and consideration of conference 
reports. e 

Mr. WARREN. And appropriation bills. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I object to the request for 
unanimous consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. WARREN. Will not the Senator divide the question? 
He submitted two propositions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would rather submit another request. 
I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business be laid 
aside temporarily, because I well understand that the bill being 
a measure only in the interest of public safety it would be dis- 
placed by the public-buildings bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. Is there objection? 

Mr. FORAKER. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that while we are finishing the appropriation bill there might be 
a reprint, if he would ask for it, of his bill, showing all the 
amendments. That would help us very materially. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will do that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to a reprint of 
the bill, showing the amendments? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggested certain amendments yester- 
day which will be found in the Recorp. I will ask that those 
amendments be printed as having been proposed by me. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. In view of the night session, I suggest 
that the printing be done at once, so that the bill with the 
amendments will be on the desks of Senators immediately. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, just a word. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will put the question for 
unanimous consent. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I shall take no exception to the remarks 
made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Carrer]. I was only 
suggesting a way out of confusion and delay, as I thought, 
because while it is true that only a part of these differences 
were passed, for the Senate to turn back and pick up again, yet 
other items not excepted to were equally meritorious, and 
Senators who did not object as the bill was read will expect to 
have the same opportunity with their amendments as those 
who made the exceptions when we went along. 

Now, I suggest to the Senator from Montana and other Sen- 
ators that if you bring any one of these matters up for a vote 
and test of strength, it would be rather unfair to leave out Sen- 
ators who said nothing at the time, but were willing to leave the 
matters to the conference. That is all I have to suggest. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownrna, ifs Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills: 

S. 952. An act to authorize a patent to be issued to Stephen 
Teichner for certain lands therein deseribed ; 

S. 1862. An act for the relief of Joshua T. Reynolds; 

S. 1864. An act for the relief of James H. Oliver, a com- 
mander on the retired list of the United States Navy ; 

S. 4593. An act for the relief of Francis J. Cleary, a mid- 
shipman in the United States Navy; and 

S. 4965. An act authorizing the appointment of Harold L. 
Jackson, a captain on the retired list of the Army, as a major 
on the retired list of the Army. 

The message further requested the Senate to furnish the 
House with a duplicate engrossed copy of the bill (S 6167) 
authorizing the State of New Jersey to improve the channels 
along the New Jersey coast under State authority, the original 
having been lost or mislaid. 

The message further returned te the Senate, in compliance 
with its request, the report of the committee of conference on the 


disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 19844) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PROCTOR. I wish to submit a report from the commit- 
tee of conference on the agricultural appropriation bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont sub- 
mits a conference report, which will be read. 

Mr. PROCTOR submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18537) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
Ap ; mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

‘ollows : 

That the Senate recede from its nmendments numbered 7, 8, 
10, 17, 18, 36, 38, 39, 54, 56, 58, 74, 78, 81, 90, 91, 92, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 131. 137, and 141. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 14, 15, 16, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 55, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 70, 
71, 72, 73. 75, 76. TT, 79, 80, 82, 88, 93, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 100, 110, 111, 142, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 127, 128, 129, 132, 133, 134, 
136, 138, 139, 140, 142, 143, 144, 148, 149, 151. 154, and 155, and 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede trom its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In liew of the amount proposed in said 
amendment insert “$89,760;" and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in said 
amendment insert “ 823,440; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in said 
amendment insert “ $113,200;" and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in 
said amendment insert $163,060;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in 
said amendment insert $495,260; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 51, after the word 
„grades,“ in line 6, strike out the remainder of the amendment 
and insert “and for the issuance of certificates of inspection 
when requested by the consignor or consignee of any grain 
entering into interstate or foreign commerce;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same ‘vith 
an amendment as follows: In lien of the amount-proposed in 
said amendment insert $919,740 ;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 17, after the word “ ad- 
visable,” insert the following: Provided, That before any ad- 
verse publication is made notice shall he given to the owner or 
manufacturer of the articles in question, who shall have the 
right to be heard and to introduce testimony before the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or his representative, either in person or by 
agent, concerning the suitability of such articles for food or as 
to false labeling or branding;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out 
and insert, after the word “ necessary,” in line 4, the following: 
“to ascertain the purity of food products and determine whet 
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are regarded as adulterations therein;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount preposed in said 
amendment insert 221,460; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 19 strike out the word “three” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “two;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in said 
amendment insert 52,400; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the ameunt proposed in said 
amendment insert $19,610;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in said 
amendment insert “ $75,000 ; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nient of the Senate numbered 89, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in said 
amendment insert “ $94,610; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 126, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in said 
amendment insert $803,500;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the. amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 130, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in said 
amendment insert $S803,500;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House reeede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 135, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Im lieu of the amount proposed in 
said amendment insert“ $974,860; ” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 145, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in 
said amendment insert “ $57,660; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 146, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of, the amount proposed in 
said amendment insert “ $70,000; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 150, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said 
amendment insert $82,500;” and in line 25, on page 90, strike 
out the words “ sixty-five thousand“ and in lieu of the same in- 
sert the words “ eighty-two thousand five hundred;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 152, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out all of said amendment 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “The Secretary of 
Agriculture may authorize the Forester to expend from the 
funds herein appropriated for General expenses, Forest Sery- 
ice,’ a sum not to exceed two thousand five hundred dollars in 
the construction of a permanent station building on the Dismal 
River Forest Reserve, Nebraska; “ and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

On amendments numbered 24, 29, 30, 147, and 153 the com- 
mittee of conference have been unable to agree. 

: REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
H. C. HANSBROUGH, 
F. M. SIMMONS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. W. WADSWOBTH, 
Cuas. F. Scorr, 
JOHN LAMB, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, I think I can in a very few 
minutes explain the points that Senators will be glad to know 
about in the report. 

‘Taking up the items in order from which the Senate con- 


ferees receded, Nos. T, 8. 10, 36, and 38 were merely slight in- 
creases that we made in mechanics, and we found that the 
House had also increased them. We did not think two in- 
creases on the same bill advisable. 

We receded from Nos. 17 and 18, “For the purchase of 
seientific and other publications” for the Weather Bureau, be- 
cause we thonght those should be purchased by the Library. 

We receded from No. 54, an increase of $5,000 for experi- 
ments in the cultivation of matting grass, because it was not 
in the preper place, and we added it to No. 47, for the general 
expenses of the Bureau of Plant Industry. The $25,000 asked 
for by the fruit interests of California was also added to that 
appropriation, making a total of $495,000, the whole amount 
that the Senate asked for. 

The Senate conferees receded from No. 74, the amendment of- 
fered by the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER] in regard to undrawn poultry. 

We also recede from No. 78, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dunors] in regard to experiments in 
the cultivation of plants in the irrigated districts, because we 
deemed that it was covered by other provisions. 

Th Senate recedes from No. 90, the addition of one clerk in 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, and also from the addition of 
$5,000 to the general appropriation for that Bureau. 

The Senate recedes from No. 96, an increase of $200 in the 
salary of the cashier in the Division of Accounts. 

Tt also recedes, from No. 137, an increase of $500 in the salary 
of the Director of the Office of Public Roads, because that officer 
had only been there a short time. He is a very competent man, 
but we thought that perhaps it is too early to make an increase. 

The items to which the House agrees with an amendment are 
as follows: 

No. 47 I have already stated. 

No. 52 the House agrees to with an amendment striking out, 
after the word “grades,” the rest of the paragraph, and insert- 
ing as follows: “and for the issuance of certificates of inspec- 


tion when requested by the consignor or consignee of any grain 


entering into interstate or foreign commerce.“ 

The House also agrees to amendment No. 68, with an amend- 
ment adding a proviso which had been in previous laws and was 
inadvertently omitted. 

The Senate recedes from its amendment No. 69, and agrees to 
it with an amendment as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture, in collaboration with the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists and such other experts as 


he may deem necessary, to ascertain the purity of food products and 
determine what are regarded as adulterations therein. 


This is a provision which has been in previous laws for a 
number of years. 

Amendment No. 84 is a compromise between “one clerk,” as 
the House had it, and “three clerks,” as the Senate amended 
it, making it “two clerks.” 

No. 87 (Bureau of Entomology), the House made the general 


appropriation $68,000 and the Senate $80,000. It was com-. 


promised to $75,000. 

In No. 126 the Senate yielded $8,620 in the appropriation for 
experiment stations. In the item for public roads the House 
gave $60,000, the Senate $80,000, and the conference report 
makes it $70,000. 

As to amendment No. 152, “ For the extension of forest plant- 
ing,” the planting part was omitted, but the provision for build- 
ing a permanent station on the Dismal River Forest Reserve, 
Nebr., $2,500, was retained, and the balance was yielded by 
the Senate, as it is sufficiently provided for under the general 
forestry appropriation. 

In regard to amendment No. 150, the committee of confer- 
ence was confronted by a peculiar situation and departed from 
the ordinary and proper province of a conference committee. 
That was the appropriation of $65,000 in regard to the gipsy 
and brown-tail moths, which was increased by the Senate to 
$100,000. The conferees on the part of the House claimed 
that there was an understanding in their committee, or in the 
House, that it should stand the same as the appropriation in 
the clause following on page 90, for eradicating the ticks trans- 
mitting southern cattle fever. Your conferees claimed that 
they were not parties to any such understanding, that they had 
never heard of it, and could not consider it; that the appro- 
priation must stand on its own merits, and that it was very 
important that the whole amount should be given. Though the 
Senate were not in any wise a party to that understanding, we 
thought it would avoid friction and promote harmony if they 
were continued the same. The conference committee, therefore, 
recommends that the increase of $25,000 made by the Senate 
to the gipsy-moth item be divided; that it stand at $82,500; 
and that one-half be added to the appropriation for eradicating 
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the cattle tick, leaving both appropriations at $82,500. We sub- 
mit this, stating its irregularity, but recommending that the 
action of the conferees be approved by the Senate. It is not a 
yery important matter. 

I should like to say that the conferees have agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate in regard to the examination of food 
products, and I call the attention of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Spooner] to this. The pure-food bill has been 
recently before the House of Representative, and the House 
conferees insisted that there was nothing in the provision that 
was in conflict with the pure-food bill. I also called up the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the solicitor of that Depart- 
ment. The Secretary said that some days ago he had sub- 
mitted this matter to the solicitor, who said there would be 
no conflict, and no harm could arise from retaining the pro- 
vision of the Senate, and the House conferees therefore receded. 

This leaves, Mr. President, nothing disagreed to except 
amendment No. 29, in regard to cattle inspection, and four 
amendments that are contingent upon that. j 

I move that the report of the committee of conference be 
agreeù to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I now move that the Senate still further 
insist upon its amendments disagreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and ask for a further conference with the House, 
85 conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
‘hair, 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Procror, Mr. HANS- 
BRouGH, and Mr. Simmons were appointed as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM. THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. W. J. 
Brownine, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills: 

S. 360. An act to authorize the appointment of Acting Asst. 
Surg. Reuben A. Campbell, United States Navy, as an assistant 
surgeon in the United States Navy; 

S. 1211. An act to correct the military record of Jolin Als- 
auch; 

S. 4197. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to enter on the roll of Capt. Orlando Humason’s 
Company B, First Oregon Mounted Volunteers, the name of 
Hezekiah Davis; 

S. 6004. An act to provide an American register for the steam 
yacht Waturus; ` 

S. 6463. An act waiving the age limit for admission to the 
Pay Corps of the United States Navy in the case of frank Hol- 
way Atkinson; and 

S. 6365. An act granting a pension to Edward S. Bragg. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1725) granting certain lands to the Missionary Baptist 
Church, of Rock Sink, Fla., with amendments in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the concurrent resolution 
of the House relative to the appointment of a joint special com- 
mittee to examine, consider, and submit to Congress recom- 
mendations upon the revision and codification of laws prepared 
by the Statutory Revision Commission heretofore authorized to 
revise and codify the laws of the United States. 

CODE PREPARED BY THE STATUTORY REVISION COMMISSION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Futtron], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
CL], the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Martin], and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. OvermMAN] as the members of the joint committee on 
the part of the Senate under the concurrent resolution of the 
House of Representatives to examine, consider, and submit to 
Congress recommendations upon the revision and codification 
of laws prepared by the Statutory Revision Commission hereto- 
fore authorized to revise and codify the laws of the United 
States. 


CHANNELS ON NEW JERSEY COAST. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. KEAN. Will the Senater from West Virginia yield to 
me for a moment? | 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. I ask that there may be laid before the Senate a 
resolution from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
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first rose, and the Chair asked the Senator from West Virginia 
if he would yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 
some TILLMAN, I understood I had the floor in my own 

g 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator desire to address the Senate 
for some length of time? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes; I desire to address the Senate. 

Mr. KEAN. I will say to the Senator from South Carolina 
that I wish merely to secure concurrence in a resolution from 
the House of Representatives requesting that there be sent to 
ae House a copy of a Senate bill which has been lost or mis- 
aid. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] and then the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. KEAN. Will the Chair kindly lay before the Senate the 
resolution from the House of Representatives to-which I have 
referred? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
resolution of the House of Representatives; which, on motion of 
Mr. KEAN, was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Senate be requested to furnish the House of Rep- 
resentatives with a duplicate engrossed copy of the bill (S. 6167) au- 
thorizing the State of New Jersey to improve the channels along the 
New Jersey coast, under State authority, the original having been 
lost or mislaid. 

PURE-FOOD BILL. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I was not aware of the fact that 
the Senator from South Carolina desired to make a speech. I 
thought he wanted to submit a report from a conference com- 
mittee, or I should have asked him to allow the pending public 
buildings bill to be proceeded with until we haye disposed of 
the amendments. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I may just as well speak to one of these 
amendments as to any other thing around here, feeling that 
there will be enough to consume the balance of to-day and 
possibly to-morrow. I have been waiting for several days. I 
was too ill to speak yesterday or the day before, and I want 
to speak now. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will yield to the Senator from South Carolina 
if he will yield to the Senator from Idaho [Mr, Heynurn] to 
make a conference report. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly; I will do that with pleasure. 

Mr. HEYBURN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 88) 
entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or dele- 
terious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference haye agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment. 

Strike out all of said amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any person to manufacture 
within any Territory or the District of Columbia any article 
of food or drug which is adulterated or misbranded within the 
meaning of this act; and any person who shall violate any of 
the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and for each offense shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not to exceed five hundred dollars or shall be sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court, and for each subsequent offense and con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than one thousand dollars 
or sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, or both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court.” 

“Sro. 2. That the introduction into any State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia from any other State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia, or from any foreign country, or 
shipment to any foreign country of any article of food or 
drugs which is adulterated or misbranded, within the meaning 
of this act, is hereby prohibited; and any person who shall 
ship or deliver for shipment from any State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia to any other State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia, or to a foreign country, or who shall 
receive in any State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
from any other State or Territory or the District of Columbia, 
or foreign country, and having so received, shall deliver, in 
original unbroken packages, for pay or otherwise, or offer to 
deliver to any other person, any such article so adulterateé or 
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misbranded within the meaning of this act, or any person who 
shall sell or offer for sale in the District of Columbia or the 
Territories of the United States any such adulterated or mis- 
branded foods or drugs, or export or offer to export the same to 
any foreign country, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
for such offense be fined not exceeding two hundred dollars 
for the first offense, and upon conviction for each subsequent 
offense not exceeding three hundred dollars or be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court: 
Provided, That no article shall be deemed misbranded or 
adulterated within the provisions of this act when intended for 
export to any foreign country and prepared or packed accord- 
ing to the specifications or directions of the foreign purchaser 
when no substance is used in the preparation or packing 
thereof in conflict with the laws of the foreign country to which 
said article is intended to be shipped; but if said article shall 
be in fact sold or offered for sale for domestic use or consump- 
tion, then this proviso shall not exempt said article from the 
operation of any of the other provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
shall make uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this act, including the collection and examination 
of specimens of foods and drugs manufactured or offered for 
sale in the District of Columbia, or in any Territory of the 
United States, or which shall be offered for sale in unbroken 
packages in any State other than that in which they shall have 
been respectively manufactured or produced, or which shall 
be received from any foreign country, or intended for ship- 
ment to any foreign country, or which may be submitted for 
examination by the chief health, food, or drug officer of any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or at any do- 
mestie or foreign port through which such product is offered 
for interstate commerce, or for export or import between the 
United States and any foreign port or country. 

“Sec. 4. That the examinations of specimens of foods and 
drugs shall be made in the Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or under the direction and supervision of 
such Bureau, for the purpose of determining from such exam- 
inations whether such articles are adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this act; and if it shall appear from any 
such examination that any of such specimens is adulterated 
or misbranded within the meaning of this act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall cause notice thereof to be given to the party 
from whom such sample was obtained. Any party so notified 
shall be given an opportunity to be heard, under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed as aforesaid, and if it appears 
that any of the provisions of this act have been violated by 
such party, then the Secretary of Agriculture shall at once cer- 
tify the facts to tlre proper United States district attorney, 
with a copy of the results of the analysis or the examination 
of such article duly authenticated by the analyst or officer mak- 
ing such examination, under the oath of such officer. After 
judgment of the court, notice shall be given by publication in 
such manner as may be prescribed by the rules and regulations 
aforesaid. 

“Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney 
to whom the Secretary of Agriculture shall report any violation 
of this act, or to whom any health or food or drug officer or 
agent of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia shall 
present satisfactory evidence of any such violation, to cause 
appropriate proceedings to be commenced and prosecuted in 
the proper courts of the United States, without delay, for the 
enforcement of the penalties as in such case herein provided. 

“Sec. 6. That the term “ drug,“ as used in this act, shall 
include all medicines and preparations recognized in the United 
States Pharmacopeia or National Formulary for internal or 
external use, and any substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended to be used for the cure, mitigation, or prevention of dis- 
ease of either man or other animals. The term “ food,” as used 
herein, shall Include all articles used for food, drink, confection- 
ery, or condiment by man or other animals, whether simple, 
mixed, or compound. 

“Src. 7. That for the purposes of this act an article shall be 
deemed to be adulterated : 

In case of drugs: 

First. If, when a drug is sold under or by a name recog- 
nized in the United States Pharmacopœia or National Formu- 
lary, it differs from the standard of strength, quality, or purity, 
as determined by the test laid down in the United States Phar- 
macopeia or National Formulary official at the time of investi- 
gation: Provided, That no drug defined in the United States 
Pharmacopceia or National Formulary shall be deemed to be 
adulterated under this provision if the standard of strength, 
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quality, or purity be plainly stated upon the bottle, box, or 
other container thereof although the standard may differ from 
that determined by the test laid down in the United States 
Pharmacopeia or National Formulary. 

“Second. If its strength or purity fall below the professed 
standard or quality under which it is sold. 

“Tn the case of confectionery: 

“If it contains terra alba barytes, tale, chrome yellow, or 
other mineral substance or poisonous color or flavor, or other 
ingredient deleterious or detrimental to health, or any vinous, 
malt, or spirituous liquor or compound or narcotic drug. 

“Tn the case of food: 

First. If any substance has been mixed and packed with it 
so as to reduce or lower or injuriously affect its quality or 
strength. 

“Second. If any substance has been substituted wholly or in 
part for the article. 

“Third. If any valuable constituent of the article has been 
wholly or in part abstracted. 

“Fourth. If it-be mixed, colored, powdered, coated, or stained 
in a manner whereby damage or inferiority is concealed, 

Fifth. If it contain any added poisonous or other added 
deleterious ingredient which may render such article injurious 
to health: Provided, That when in the preparation of food 
products for shipment they are preserved by an external appli- 
cation applied in such manner that the preservative is neces- 
sarily removed mechanically, or by maceration in water, or 
otherwise, and directions for the removal of said preservative 
shall be printed on the covering or the package, the provisions 
of this act shall be construed as applying only when said prod- 
ucts are ready for consumption. 

“Sixth. If it consists in whole or in part of a filthy, decom- 
posed, or putrid animal or vegetable substance, or any portion 
of an animal unfit for food, whether manufactured or not, or 
if it is the product of a diseased animal, or one that has died 
otherwise than by slaughter. 

“Sec. 8. That the term ‘misbranded,’ as used herein, shall 
apply to all drugs, or articles of food, or articles which enter 
into the composition of food, the package or label of which 
shall bear any statement, design, or device regarding such 
article, or the ingredients or substances contained therein which 
shall be false or misleading in any particular, and to any food 
or drug product which is falsely branded as to the State, Terri- 
tory, or country in which it is manufactured or produced. 

“That for the purpose of this act an article shall also be 
deemed to be misbranded: 

“In case of drugs: 

“First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
name of another article. 

“Second. If the contents of the package as originally put 
up shall have been removed, in whole or in part, and other 
contents shall have been placed in such package, or if the 
package fail to bear a statement on the label of the quantity 
or proportion of any alcohol, morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, 
alpha or beta eucaine, chloroform, cannabis indica, chloral 
hydrate, or acetanilide, or any derivative or preparation of any 
such substances contained therein. 

In the case of food: 

First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
distinctive name of another article. 

“Second. If it be labeled or branded so as to deceive or mis- 
lead the purchaser, or purport to be a foreign product when not 
so, or if the contents of the package as originally put up shall 
have been removed, in whole or in part, and other contents 
shall have been placed in such package, or if it fail to bear a 
statement on the label of the quantity or proportion of any 
morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, chloro- 
form, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, or acetanilide, or any 
derivative or preparation of any of such substances contained 
therein. 

“Third. If in package form, and the contents are stated in 
terms of weight or measure, they are not plainly and correctly 
stated on the outside of the package. 

„Fourth. If the package containing it or its label shall bear 
any statement, design, or device regarding the ingredients or the 
substances contained therein, which statement, design, or device 
shall be false or misleading in any particular: Provided, That 
an article of food which does not contain any added poisonous 
or deleterious ingredients shall not be deemed to be adulterated 
or misbranded in the following cases: 

“ First. In the case of mixtures or compounds which may be 
now or from time to time hereafter known as articles of food, 
under their own distinctive names, and not an imitation of or 
offered for sale under the distinctive name df another article, if 
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the name be accompanied on the same label or brand with a 
statement of the place where said article has been manufactured 
or produced. 

“Second. In the case of articles labeled, branded, or tagged so 
as to plainly indicate that they are compounds, imitations, or 
blends, and the word ‘compound,’ ‘imitation,’ or ‘ blend,’ as 
the case may be, is plainly stated on the package in which it is 
offered for sale: Provided, That the term ‘ blend’ as used herein 
shall be construed to mean a mixture of like substances, not 
excluding harmless coloring or flavoring ingredients used for the 
purpose of coloring and flavoring only: And provided further, 
That nothing in this act shall be construed as requiring or com- 
pelling proprietors or manufacturers of proprietary foods which 
contain no unwholesome added ingredients to disclose their 
trade formulas, except in so far as the provisions of this act 
may require to secure freedom from adulteration or misbranding. 

“Sec. 9. That no dealer shall be prosecuted under the provi- 
sions of this act when he can establish a guaranty signed by the 
wholesaler, jobber, manufacturer, or other party residing in the 
United States, from whom he purchases such articles, to the 
effect that the same is not adulterated or misbranded within the 
meaning of this act, designating it. Said guaranty, to afford 
protection, shall contain the name and address of the party or 
parties making the sale of such articles to such dealer, and in 
such case said party or parties shall be amenable to the prosecu- 
tions, fines, and other penalties which would attach, in due 
course, to the dealer under the provisions of this act. 

“Src. 10. That any article of food, drug, or liquor that is 
adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this act. and 
is being transported from one State, Territory, District. or insu- 
lar possession to another for sale, or, having been transported, 
remains unloaded, unsold, or in original unbroken packages, or 
if it be sold or offered for sale in the District of Columbia or the 
Territories, or insular possessions of the United States, or if it 
be imported from a foreign country for sale, or if it is intended 
for export to a foreign country, shall be liable to be proceeded 
against in any district court of the United States within the dis- 
trict where the same is found, and seized for confiscation by a 
process of libel for condemnation. And if such article is con- 
demned as being adulterated or misbranded, or of a poisonous or 
deleterious character, within the meaning of this act, the same 
shall be disposed of by destruction or sale, as the said court may 
direct, and the proceeds thereof, if sold, less the legal costs and 
charges, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States, 
but such goods shall not be sold in any jurisdiction contrary to 
the provisions of this act or the laws of that jurisdiction: Pro- 
vided, however, That upon the payment of the costs of such 
libel proceedings and the execution and delivery of a good and 
sufficient bond to the effect that such articles shall not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of contrary to the provisions of this act, 
or the laws of any State, Territory, District, or insular posses- 
sion, the court may by order direct that such articles be deliv- 
ered to the owner thereof. The proceedings of such libel cases 
shall conform, as near as may be, to the proceedings in admi- 
ralty, except that either party may demand trial by jury of any 
issue of fact joined in any such case, and all such proceedings 
shall be at the suit of and in the name of the United States. 

“ Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, upon his request from time to time, 
samples of foods and drugs which are being imported into the 
United States or offered for import, giving notice thereof to 
the owner or consignee, who may appear before the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and have the right to introduce testimony, and if 
it appear from the examination of such samples that any article 
of food or drug offered to be imported into the United States is 
adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this act, or 
is otherwise dangerous to the health of the people of the United 
States, or is of a kind forbidden entry into, or forbidden to be 
sold or restricted in sale in the country in which it is made or 
from which it is exported, or is otherwise falsely labeled in any 
respect, the said article shall be refused-admission, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall refuse delivery to the consignee 
and shall cause the destruction of any goods refused delivery 
which shall not be exported by the consignee within three 
months from the date of notice of such refusal under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may deliver to the 
consignee such goods pending examination and decision in the 
matter on execution of a penal bond for the amount of the full 
invoice value of such goods, together with the duty thereon, 
and on refusal to return such goods for any cause to the custody 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, when demanded, for the pur- 
pose of excluding them from the country, or for any other 
purpose, said consignee shall forfeit the full amount of the 
bond: And provided further, That all charges for storage, cart- 
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age, and labor on goods which are refused admission or de- 
livery shall be paid by the owner or consignee, and in default 
of such payment shall constitute a lien against any future 
importation made by such owner or consignee. 

“ Seo. 12. That the term Territory’ as used in this act shall 
include the insular possessions of the United States. The 
word ‘person’ as used in this act shall be construed to import 
both the plural and the singular, as the case demands, and shall 
include corporations, companies, societies, and associations. 
When construing and enforcing the provisions of this act, the 
act, omission, or failure of any officer, agent, or other person 
acting for or employed by any corporation, company, society, 
or association, within the scope of his employment or office, 
shall in every case be also deemed to be the act, omission, or 
failure of such corporation, company, society, or association as 
well as that of the person. 

“Sec. 13. That this act be in force and effect from and after 
the first day of January, nineteen hundred and seven.” 

That the House recede from its amendment to the title and 
agree to the title as passed in the Senate. 

W. B. HEYBURN, 

P. J. MCCUMBER, 

A. C. LATIMER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. P. HEPBURN, 
JAMES R. MANN, 
2 W. H. RYAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I would say that the confer- 
ence report was withdrawn this morning merely for the purpose 
of transposing and correcting certain language in it that was 
found to be duplicated in two sections. It is now in correct 
form. I ask that the Senate agree to the report. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I did not understand the mo- 
tion or request of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was that the Senate agree to the report 
of the committee of conference. 

Mr. BAILEY. And that passes the bill? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, that bill has not been printed 
yet, I understand, as it has been agreed upon by the conference 
committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It has been printed, I will say to the Sen- 
ator, with the exception that it was found upon examination 
this morning that a certain provision had been duplicated in 
section 2, which was in section 1. We merely cut it out of the 
section where it was duplicated. The bill is already printed. 

Mr. BAILEY. I tried to get a copy of that bill yesterday. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It has been printed and placed on the desks 
of Senators this morning. 3 

Mr. BAILEY. I will ask the Senator to let the conference 
report lie over. s 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let it lie over for the present? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. I would like to have an opportunity to 


look at it. 
Mr. HEYBURN. Very well. I will call it up later. 
IMMUNITY OF WITNESSES, 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 5769) 
defining the right of immunity of witnesses under the act enti- 
tled “An act in relation to testimony before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” and so forth, approved February eleventh, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three, and an act entitled “An act 
to establish the Department of Commerce and Labor,” approved 
February fourteenth, nineteen hundred and three, and an act 
entitled “An act to further regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the States,” approved February nineteenth, 
nineteen hundred and three, and an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and four, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and three, hay- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment. à 

K C. D. CLARK, 


JOHN J. JENKINS, 
Davm A. DE ARMOND, 
Managers on the part of the House 
The report was agreed to. - 
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UNITED STATES COURTS IN CHINA. 
Mr. SPOONER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
17345) creating a United States district court for China and 
prescribing the jurisdiction thereof, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the same with the following 
amendments; Insert at the end of section 2 as follows: 

“The said United States court for China shall have and 
exercise supervisory control over the discharge by consuls 
and vice-consuls of the duties prescribed by the laws of the 
United States relating to the estates of decedents in China. 
Withing sixty days after the death in China of any citizen of 
the United States, or any citizen of any territory belonging 
to the United States, the consul or vice-consul whose duty it 
becomes to take possession of the effects of such deceased per- 
son under the laws of the United States shall file with the clerk 
of said court a sworn inventory of such effects, and shall, as 
additional effects come from time to time into his possession, 
immediately file a supplemental inventory or inventories of the 
same. He shall also file with the clerk of said court within 
said sixty days a schedule, under oath, of the debts of said 
decedent, so far as known, and a schedule or statement of all 
additional debts thereafter discovered. Such consul or vice- 
consul shall pay no claims against the estate without the 
written approval of the judge of said court, nor shall he make 
sale of any of the assets of said estate without first reporting 
the same to said judge and obtaining a written approval of 
said sale, and he shall likewise, within ten days after any such 
sale, report the fact of such sale to said court and the amount 
derived therefrom. The said judge shall have power to re- 
quire at any time reports from consuls or vice-consuls in re- 
spect of all their acts and doings relating to the estate of any 
such deceased person. The said court shall have power to re- 
quire, where it may be necessary, a special bond for the faith- 
ful performance of his duty, to be given by any consul or vice- 
consul into whose possession the estate of any such deceased 
citizen shall have come, in such amount and with such sure- 
ties as may be deemed necessary; and for failure to give such 
bond when required, or for failure to properly perform his 
duties in the premises, the court may appoint some other person 
to take charge of said estate, such person having first given 
bond as aforesaid. A record shall be kept by the clerk of said 
court of all proceedings in respect of any such estate under 
the provisions hereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

In section 5, line 4, strike out the words “section four 
thousand and eighty-six of; and the Senate agree to the same. 

JoHN C. SPOONER, 
Fi JOHN KEAN, 
A. O. Bacon, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. B. PERKINS, 
EDWIN DENBY, 
WX. M. HOWARD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PERKINS. I ask the Senator from South Carolina to 
yield to me for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from California? - 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly. } 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, at the request of the Senate, 
the House of Representatives has returned the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 19844) making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907, and for other purposes. I ask that the report 
may be temporarily withdrawn from the Senate and recommit- 
ted to the committee of conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from California? The Chair hears none, 
and that order is made. ; 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of cost 
of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for 


public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me for one moment? — 

Mr. TILLMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to call the attention of the Senate, and 
especially the attention of the Senator from South Carolina— 
for he has been engaged on conference committees for the last 
two weeks—to the fact that this public buildings bill, after we 
are through with it here, will have to be reprinted and go to 
conference, as a matter of course. I understand we are trying 
to wind up this session by Saturday next. If that is the case, 
I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that if 
this bill fails, it will not be my fault. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I feel like apologizing to the 
Senate for going counter to the current of feeling and desire 
here. I have never obstructed public business that I am aware 
of, certainly not intentionally, and I do not intend to obstruct 
it this evening. I am sorry to have to speak on the subject 
which I will disucss at this time and in this way, but it is very 
evident, under the pressure which is in this Chamber and in 
the Capitol, hurrying and rushing, trying to get through with 
the matters that have been mapped out by the leaders or bosses, 
that if I do not break in and speak anyway, the opportunity, in 


an orderly manner and under the regular course of procedure, 


will never come. Š 

I do not intend to discuss this bill at all in any of its features 
or phases. I have had nothing to do with it in any shape, form, 
or fashion, and I have not been near the committee to ask any 
favors in regard to public buildings. My State is fairly well 
treated through the work of my colleagues in the other end 
of the Capitol and of my colleague at this end. I have had 
other things to do. But it is probably as appropriate for me 
to discuss the question which I shall discuss on the public- 
building bill as it would be in any other way or at any other 
time, because the occurrence which is the cause of my speaking 
took place in a public building and in the public grounds of the 
United States. 

My efforts to have the facts brought out with regard to that 
occurrence have been pushed aside or turned down by the ma- 
jority in this Chamber. While I have no complaint to make, 
I still feel the obligation of duty to present some of the facts 
that are now allowed to come to light that the public has never 
yet had an opportunity to know. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FLINT. I want to ask the Senator if he would yield to 
me for a moment for the consideration of a House bill? 

Mr. TILLMAN. If I yield to one Senator I will have to yield 
to twenty Senators. There are Senators all around me desiring 
to do something. We are all under whip and spur. I am under 
whip and spur myself, because I want to get away from here. I 
think if I stay in this city forty-eight hours longer I will be sick 
abed. I want to go home, and I will quit whether this Congress 
quits or not. 

It will be recalled, Mr. President, that on the 17th of January 
last I made a speech in this Chamber in which I discussed the 
transactions under the orders of the President in Santo Do- 
mingo, and in criticising the acts of the President, among other 
things, I brought up as a matter that appeared to me of very 
serious moment, the expulsion from the Executive Offices of an 
elderly lady, a woman turned 50, under such brutal and cruel 
circumstances and with, as I thought, such uncalled-for exer- 
cise of authority that I went very far, perhaps, in criticising 
the present incumbent of the White House. 

In that speech matters were brought up by a Senator that 
need not have been injected. I was charged with gratifying my 
personal hatred and with dealing with a delicate question in an 
undignified way. Taunted with speaking from hearsay and 
not being able to prove what I asserted, I asked for a com- 
mittee of inquiry. The next morning, when the resolution 
which I offered came up, the Senate, as was its right, and prob- 
ably as it was its duty under ne circumstances, voted down and 
laid on the table the resolution of inquiry. I did not feel 
aggrieved. I realized that there was a difference of opinion, 
perhaps, against my view of it as to the propriety of the Senate 
taking cognizance of and investigating by a committee acts 
done in the White House, or in one of the offices of the White 
House, though the most brutal part had taken place out of doors 
in the public ground; but the Senate refused to order an in- 
vestigation. 

Things went on. I had wiped my hands of the occurrence. 
I had been criticised severely and held up to scorn by certain 
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men aud certain newspapers for having presumed to express 
my honest feeling in regard to what had occurred, but I went on 
my way, as I haye always done since I came here, without 
parade or bravado or endeavoring to advertise myself, if I may 
use the phrase; and I never would have broached the subject 
again or taken any action concerning it but for the fact that 
in April—I think it was about the 1st of April, the name of 
the man who must be held responsible until the facts are 
brought out and some one else shown to be responsible, if that 
ever occurs—the name of this man was sent to the Senate to 
fill one of the most important and lucrative offices in the gift 
of the Executive. E%s nomination to the position of postmaster 
of Washington was thrown in the teeth, at least of myself, cer- 
tainly of the Senate, though the Senate has not shown its 
teeth in connection with it. Then the question arose as to 
whether this man was qualified or fitted by training and char- 
acter to hold this high office. When this nomination was sent 
in I went to the chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads and requested that a subcommittee of that com- 
mittee be appointed to consider and report on the nomination. 
Having been asked to state in writing what my objections were, 
I prepared and sent to the chairman of the subcommittee a 
letter, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: . 


b No. 1. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1906. 
Hon. THOMAS H. CARTER 


2 
Chairman of Subcommittee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, United States Senate. 

Sin: I hereby notify you that I desire to protest against the confirma- 
tion of Benjamin F. Barnes as postmaster for the city of Washington, 
and ask permission to appear before the committee with witnesses, 
whose names are hereto annexed, to prove the following charges, show- 

g Mr. Barnes's unfitness for the office: 

1. That Mr. Barnes is lacking in gentlemanly and manly considera- 
tion for ladies, which caused him to abuse his authority so far as to 

order the expulsion from the Executive Offices of Mrs. Minor Morris on 
JADUR 4, 1906, without any justification or good reason therefor. 

2. That having issued the order he stood by and saw it executed in a 
most brutal and outrageous manner without interference, compellin 
the policemen to drag and finally, with the aid of a negro peg ea a 
the White House, to carry her, with the ne; holding her by the ankles 
and with her limbs exposed, the entire distance from the Executive 
Offices, at the western end of the White House, to the eastern exit, 
where she was thrust into a cab and sent to the house of detention, by 
which brutal treatment her life was endangered and health seriously 
impaired from shock and injuries received. 

3. That after this tyrannical and outrageous abuse of his authority 
he lodged charges of insanity against Mrs. Morris and compelled her 
to remain in prison for more than four hours, thus adding insult to 
injury and producing in the public mind impressions derogatory to 
both her reputation and her mental condition. 

4. That he made a statement to the press which was full of faise- 
hoods and which proves him to be lack 1 in that integrity and high 
character which a high Government official should have. 

The tonon are the witnesses I would like to have examined: 

1) Mr. Walter E. Clark, 1417 G street, Washington, D. C. 
2) Mr. Robert H. Hazard, 501 Fourteenth street, Ms or, ued D. C. 
r. I. C. Norwood, the Star office. Washington, D. C. 
. James H. Price, the Times office, Washington, D. C. 
. Henry C. Biggs, New York World office, Washington, D. C. 
. Elmer E. Payne, Associated Press, Washington, D. C. 
r. Jules Guthridge, 1713 Riggs place, Washington, D. C. 
Very respectfully, yours, 


EECC 
— 
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B. R. TILLMAN. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I presented the statement of 
facts I felt able to prove; the subcommittee met, considered the 
charges which I had presented, and talked over the situation. 
They were informed that it was my desire to have the matter 
over with as soon as possible, and in the secrecy of the execu- 
tive session, and that I had no purpose or desire to reopen in 
publie or to bring to the attention of the country this unfortunate 
transaction; that I wanted the facts brought out and let the 
Senate, having possession of the facts, determine once for all 
whether to confirm this man; that a vote might be had at any 
time, and I would not obstruct. The subcommittee agreed—at 
least I understood them to agree—that they would grant the 
investigation, but that in order to go about it in the lawful way 
and haye power to send for persons and papers it would be nec- 
essary to have a resolution passed by the Senate giving such 
authority. 

The chairman of the committee, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Penrose], was away. It was two or three days 
before he returned, and when he returned from Pennsylvania 
I was informed that an investigation would not be had; that 
the resolution empowering the committee to send for persons 
and papers would not be offered, and that there would be no 
chance for me to prove the facts which I have asserted in the 
Senate, first in January, as to what took place, and, secondly, 
the charges that I had made to the committee in writing, which 
baye just been read. 


When the matter was brought up in executive session, which 
was shortly afterward, arguments were made pro and con, 
reasons were given for and against an investigation, and the 
matter was never determined finally until a few days ago, 
when the Senate, by a vote of all the Republican Senators but 
two, voted against having an investigation. 

Having been informed that the defense of Mr. Barnes would 
be along the line of contention that his ordering Mrs. Morris 
arrested and expelled from the Executive Office might have been 
an error of judgment, might have been excusable somewhat, 
and that therefore the investigation, if one were had, should 
be of thé action of the police outside of the Executive Office, I 
had prepared and offered in the open Senate, on May 1, the 
resolution which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Most Senators have read it. I do not object 
to having it go into the Recorp without being read, because I 
do not care to consume any more time than I am compelled to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be printed in the 
Record without being read. 

The resolution referred to is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be 
directed to investigate the circumstances of the arrest in the city of 
Washington, January 4, 1906, by the Metropolitan police, of Mrs. Minor 
Morris, and her carriage, attended by indignity and cruelty, through 
the grounds and basement of one of the public buildings and thence, 
after being thrown violently into a cab, to the House of Detention, 
and her incarceration for four hours on a charge of disorderly conduct, 
and later of insanity. 

And also to investigate the manner and result of an inquiry made by 
Maj. Richard Sylvester, superintendent of Metropolitan police, into the 
facts of the case; and to inquire whether said investigation was fair 
ane unprejudiced and all the impartial and available witnesses exam- 
n 


Whether said superintendent undertook to make an investigation 2 
the use of detectives and secret-seryice men concerning the previous life 
and reputation of Mrs. Morris. 

Whether he procured and made use of a statement of one H. B. 
Weaver, doctor of medicine, who 1 ost 8 pretended that Mrs. Morris had 
been a patient of his in Asheville, N. C., two years ago. 

Whether there is any police regulation in the pa of Washington 
which requires that any person arrested shall not be released until taken 
to police headquarters and there detained until a police inquiry is insti- 
tuted and ended. 

And especially to inquire whether the said superintendent of police. 
and one of the chief witnesses against Mrs. Morris, have since receiv 
recognition by the appointment of near relatives to office; and whether 
any laws should be adopted by Congress for the better regulation and 
improvement of the police force of the city of Washington. 


Mr. TILLMAN. If it had passed the Senate and an in- 
yestigation had been ordered, it would have been a searching 
one and would have gone into the various matters which I shall 
discuss as I go along. 

It seems to me nothing but just and right that the defense or 
explanation of Mr. Barnes should now be read, in order that 
those who have never seen it, because it has only recently 
been released from the secrecy of executive session, may hear 
for themselyes his explanation and defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


No. 3. 
THe WHITE Hovss, 
Washington, April 20, 1906. 


My Dran Senator CARTER: Replying to your note of the 20th in- 
stant in connection with the proposed inquiry by the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Post-Offices and Vost-Roads into the matter 
of my nomination to be postmastereof Washington: 

(1) 1 was born at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, December 3, 1868. Mx 
father was born in the State of New York, my mother in the State of 
Maine. Their ancestors, back to a time preceding the Revolution, 
were natives of either New York or Massachusetts. My father was 
temporarily engaged in business in Nova Scotia at the time of my 
birth, and my parents remained there until I was about 7 years old, 
when they returned to the United States, going to New Jersey, where 
my father lived until the time of his death, in 1891. My parents never 
at any time relinquished their American citizenship nor took the 
slightest step in that direction. 

2) My present legal residence is in the State of New Jersey, and 
that has been my legal residence ever since I was old enough to vote. 
I desire to add that I have had no other ties in New Jersey since 1892, 
when the surviving members of my family removed to Washington, 
where they now reside. i 

(3) Mrs. Minor Morris called at the Executive Office on January 4, 
1906, at about 1 o'clock and asked to be allowed to see the President. 
At the time, Secretary Loeb was engaged with the President, and I 
saw her. Upon inquiry as to the nature of her business she stated 
with considerable reluctance that her husband had been unjustly dis- 
missed from a branch of the War Department; that she did not pro- 

se to have anything to do with the Secretary of War concerning 
fe but that she wanted the President to take it up and see that justice 
was done. She was informed that the President could not give per- 
sonal attention to such a matter and that the decision of the Secretary 
of War would be final. She insisted that she must see the President, 
and when told that that was out of the question she asserted in 
boisterous manner that she would not be prevented from seeing him 
and that she would remain where she was for a month, if need be, 
unless she saw him sooner. She was allowed to remain for some 
moments. When I returned to the reception room shortly after, I 
found her pacing excitedly up and down the room, and informed ber 
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as quietly as poses that she could not see the President and that it 
would be useless for her to remain longer. She replied in a loud 
voice that she would see him and that she would stay there until she 
did. She was then advised to drop the matter and to go away 
quietly. This, In still louder tones, she refused to do. 

She was then told that she must either leave the office at once yolun- 
tarily or it would be necessary to have her put out of the building. At 
this she shrieked at the top of her voice, I will not be put out,“ ed 

eto a chair, threw herself into it, and shouted, Don't you have an 
hands laid on me; I am going to stay here until I see the President.” 
Mrs. Morris’s piercing shrieks were heard throughout the building, and 
it became necessary in the interest of order to have her removed. She 
was accordingly taken in charge by a police officer who had witnessed 
the whole affair. He asked her to go with him gear She refused, 
and told him that if she was removed she would have to be dra 
every step of the way. Before applying force the officer asked her 
three times to leave the office quietly. She shrieked her refusal to each 
request, and was then led from the room. She struggled violently with 
two officers (all the way from the office building to the eastern entrance 
of the White House). As soon as she was outside of the office build- 
ing she threw herself on the ground, and it became necessary to carry 

e 


r. 

The above facts, with the exception of the part in parentheses, came 
under my personal observation. They were made public by the Execu- 
tive Office in my name on the next morning, together with the follow- 
ing statements, based on the first reports of the police officers who took 
part in the affair: 

“The officers repeatedly asked her to stand up and walk quietly with 
them so that they would not have to use force, but she 8 to do 
so and defied them in shrieks that were heard throughout the White 
House. She was finally removed to police headquarters, where she was 
charged with disorderly conduct. ter her arrest she produced an 
envelope addressed to the President, which she asked to have delivered 
to him. This envelope was found to contain a lengthy poem on the 


subject of insomnia, which she said was her own composition. She. 
stated to the officers that she had not slept for seven nights past, 
There is no truth whatever in the statement made by many of the 


apers that a negro laid hold of Mrs. Morris and assisted in carrying 
er. One of the colored messengers of the office followed the policemen 

and gathered up such small articles as were dropped in the woman's 

erases but there was no other foundation whatever for the state- 
ent.” 


It will be noticed that the last two sentences are somewhat at vari- 
ance with statements made later by Officers Frech and Murphy to 
Major Sylvester and recently submitted to your committee through 
Senator Burrows. These oflicers explained to me afterwards that 
their attention had been so fully occupied by Mrs. Morris herself at 
the time that they had had little {f any opportunity for accurate ob- 
servation of any other features of the matter. : 

(4) In causing Mrs. Morris's removal from the Executive Office 
I acted under general instructions. I know you will appreciate the 
difficulty of stating specifically the substance of the instructions and 
by whom issued when I say that the reception and disposition of 
callers has been a part of my duties for four or five years, and that 
during that time cases of eccentricity, dementia, and insanity of 
various degrees had been encountered by me almost every day among 
the callers at the Executive Office. y general instructions were 
necessarily made up from innumerable experiences and countless direc- 
tions given from time to time by the two Secretaries to the President 
under whom I have served in such capacity. 

Very truly, yours, 


Hen. Tuomas H. CARTER, 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. TILLMAN. I will comment later on some of the lan- 
guage which Mr. Barnes uses. At the present time I want to 
put in the Recorp, because I desire to be entirely fair and not 
garble this testimony or use special pleading in dealing with 
it—and I doubt whether anybody else will ever take the trouble 
to present it to the Senate or to discuss it—the voluntary state- 
ment of Elmer E. Paine, made to the President, without dating 
it, shortly after the occurrence, I suppose, in the form of “a 
memorandum.” I will state that Mr. Paine is one of the wit- 
nesses whom I asked to haye summoned. He was one of the 
six newspaper men who were in and around the Executive 
Offices when the Morris incident took place, and one of the 
remarkable things about it is that he is the only one who ever 
had anything to say about it outside of his own newspaper or 
in private conversation, because while an investigation, or a 
pretense of an investigation, was ordered by the superintendent 
and chief of police at the command of the President, this news- 
paper man, one among six, was the only one who was permitted 
to give any statement or was asked to give any statement. 

Before sending Mr. Paine’s memorandum up, I wish to call at- 
tention to some things that are in it. I will not have it read, 
but will ask to have it printed. I presume some of the news- 
papers will probably print this whole record. The Evening 
Star, of this city, for instance, has been very earnest and zeal- 
ous in trying to see justice done in this case, and therefore the 
citizens of Washington will probably have the opportunity to 
read in that paper everything in the shape of new testimnoy, at 
least that I shall present. But in order not to consume too 
much time—and there is so much of this material that it will 
take a long time—I wish to call attention to some things in Mr. 
Paine’s statement. Speaking of Mrs. Morris and her action 
before she was arrested or just after she was arrested, he said: 

Finally, however, she dropped to the pavement, in a sitting posture. 

Then he goes on to say: > 

Seemingly, they— ` 

The policemen— 


B. F. BARNES. 


did their best to protect her clothing from the mud and water, but, in 
the circumstances, that was not entirely possible. 


Further on he volunteers the opinion, which was an act of 
temerity on his part, I presume: 


My opinion is that she ought to have been released when the officers 
got her outside of the entrance to the offices, but I understand that the 

lice regulations Eon for the action of officers in such cases, and 

ad they released her they would have laid themselves liable to a suit 
for assault, once having placed their hands upon her. 


At the close he says: 


Mr. Barnes did all that he could have been e 
a scene. He treated Mrs. Morris in a quiet and ified manner, time 
and again urging her not to make any trouble. e might have per- 
mitted her to retain her seat in the ecutive Office reception room, 
but, in my Hea ent, his action in that regard was purely a matter of 
opinion. e thought Mrs. Morris was insane, as I have learned since, 
and her action and manner, it is only just to say, probably warranted 
such an assumption on his part. 


After reading those little extracts, I simply ask that the let- 
ter be inserted in its proper place in the RECORD. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. - 
The matter is as follows: 


[Memorandum for the President.] 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Re the incident of Mrs. Minor Morris. 


About 1 o'clock on the afternoon of Thursday, 5 4, 1906, a 
distressing scene was enacted in and near the Executive Offices of the 
White House. A woman of mature years—a lady in appearance— 
was ejected forcibly from the offices and subsequently was taken to 
the house of detention. Investigation afterwards disclosed certain facts 
concerning her. 

She was Mrs. Minor Morris, a woman 50 years of age, and the wife 
of Dr. Minor Morris, who, some time ago, was separated from his 
employment by the Government. He had been connected with the 
Army Medical Museum, and his services had been dispensed with for 
reasons of which I have no knowledge. 

Mrs. Morris, who was gowned handsomely and was a woman of im- 

ressiye appearance, entered the Executive Offices of the White House 
ust about 1 o'clock p. m. It an that I was conversing with a 
friend in the reception room of the Executive building at the moment 
of her entrance. Being a woman of somewhat striking appearance, 
Mrs. Morris drew the attention of the gentleman with whom I was 
talking, and he asked me if I knew who she was. 

Then for the first time I noted her particularly. She had asked to 
see Secretary Leob, and, when directed to Mr. Loeb's doorkeeper, 
had given him her card with a request for a brief interview. The 
doorkeeper took the card into Secretary Loeb's office. A few minutes 
later he returned to the reception room and communicated some re- 
sponse to her. She turned from the doorkeeper and began restlessly 
to pace up and down the reception room. She appeared to me to be 
laboring under some suppressed excitement, but, at the moment, al- 
though I was sitting so that I looked in her general direction, I paid 
little heed to her. attributed her evident nervousness, without think- 
ing very much about it, to the feeling many people have who come to 
the White House for the first time. 

In a few minutes Mr. Barnes, Secretary Loeb's first assistant, came 
out of Mr. Loeb's office and asked the doorkeeper for Mrs. Morris. I 
aid very little attention to the conversation—none at all, in fact—as 
t happens seyeral times every day that Mr. Barnes is requested by 
Secretary Loeb to see callers whom he can not see by reason of pres- 
sure of business. 

My recollection is that after Mr. Barnes had talked briefly to Mrs. 
Morris he returned to Secretary Loeb's office, and that, meantime, 
Mrs. Morris continued to pace nervously up and down the reception 
room. 

At any rate, Mr. Barnes resumed his conversation with Mrs. Mor- 
ris in a brief time. Both he and she were very earnest in their talk. 
Evidently in response to a_request that she be accorded an interview 
with the President, Mr. Barnes—I happened to overhear—informed 
her that she could not see the President on that matter; that he had 
nothing to do with it, as it related to a departmental question, about 
which she would have to see the Secretary—what Secretary I did noc 
know at that moment. 

Mrs. Morris's response Instantly attracted my attention to her par- 
ticularly. She declared in a loud tone—almost, if not quite, loud 
enough to be heard in the office of the President—that she had come 
to the White House to see the President and proposed to see him, 
even if she had to camp out there a month. Her tone of voice and 
manner drew the attention of the three or four re In the reception 
room. Mrs. Morris and Mr. Barnes were standing at the time near 
the table in the center of the room, on the side nearest to the fireplace. 
Officer Frech, one of the doorkeepers, evidently noting the manner of 
Mrs. Morris, moved from the door to a point near the table. 

Realizing that a scene probably was impending, I paid close heed 
to that which followed. Although I was within 12 or 15 feet of 
Mrs. Morris and Mr. Barnes, I could not distinguish all that he said. 
He spoke with evident firmness, but in a low tone of voice. I did 
hear him say, however, that such an interview as Mrs. Morris desired 
with the President was not possible of arrangement. He reminded 
her, too, that she was making a scene and begged her not to pursue the 
matter further. Following a further insistence by Mrs. Morris that 
she be permitted to talk to the President, Mr. Barnes requested her 
to ave the offices, assuring her again that she could not see the 
President. 

At this Mrs. Morris became perfectly white. I thought it was the 
whiteness of anger, for, as I view her, she had manifested no 
symptoms of insanity. She declared that she would not leave the 

xecutive Office; that it was a public building and she had a right to 
be there; and she dared Mr. Barnes or anybody else to try to make her 
leave. 

Her tone of voice at this time was loud, and she was making, both 
in manner and tone, an ugly scene. Officer Frech approached her 
and, leaning toward her, admonished her to be guer Turning on 
him, Mrs. orris exclaimed: Don't touch me. I'll sit down, but I 


won't go hir, A 
Although cer Frech, up to this time, had not attempted to lay 


ted to do to avert 


1 
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bans on ber, Sire. Mirris Sacked a 
on the west side of ip room, n 

She continued to and gesticula 
and requested ies 5 leave the office. 
cried, in a loud tone: 


“Don't you touch me; don't you dare to touch me. I’m 50 years 
old, and I never had an officer's hands laid on me. I want to see the 
President—that is all.” 


ORLAT Seach Sieh to IONOS nee Se Mare the cave, Wee 6s aes tated | oe 
momore. from the chair in which she was sitting took her by the 
e ar 


Mrs. Morris Is a woman of generous build, and it nose not be an 
she mae he weighs, I should 


matter to move her if say, 
about 170 although, of opinion is a mere guess. 

s Officer could not induce er ul say to leave the 38 

J; oan, one = F ves stationed at 

the White oe is took hold of Mrs. 


2 and together ‘he urged her forcibly 
door, Then it pi Kat Mrs. Morris began to 5 She 
hung back and gave both officers serious trouble in to the 
door. She screamed so loud that her cries could be 5 all's over Bed 
Executive Offices. She kicked at the aon tried t 
SUA T1010 trying to bite at thelr 

nds 

The scene was a most distressing one. Mrs. Morris cried Se „she was 
carried through the door, “ Oh, my God, will nobody help me 

The plaza in front of the Executive Offices was wet “ee muddy. 
After the officers had Mrs. Morris outside of the doors and per- 
hapi a feet from the entrance, Sloan Borne age his hold, his place 

taken hy. a police prre 1 outs! 
Until this time Mrs. M 


vement, in a — po re, ref Thereupon the 
officers picked her u and carried her . the driveway which 
leads under the p 3 of the White House. they dic 


their best to protect her 3 from nk mog and water, Suk, in the 
circumstances, that was not entirely 

I did not see Mrs. Morris afterwards, not, being ng prevent when she was 
put into eoe cab and sent to the house of de 

As to her ejectment from the Executive 8 I am quite sure that 
no more force was used than was sy necessary. 
acted as acted he would have been t 
did not hear Mr. Barnes order her pot out of of 
is that she ought to have released when 
side of th 


Had a 
fie 'omess. l 1 


placed their hands upon her. 
Mr. Barnes did a that he could have been expected to 3 to avert 
He treated Mrs. Morris in a quiet and manner, 
again urging her art te make any trouble. e Palin, have 
permitted js to retain her seat in the Executive nce a room 
gment, his action in that regard w: mret matter o 
pai ante! e thought Mrs. Morris was insane, as 1 ve earned since 
and her actie on and manner, it is only just to say, probably warranted 
such an assumption on his part. 
Very res ly submitted. 


The PRESIDENT. 


Mr. TILLMAN. The statement of Mr. Barnes is the White 
House statement—in effect, the President’s statement—because 
the last letter from him, which I just had read, was written in 
April, after his nomination, and when it was understood at the 
White House that the man was on trial or that there might be a 
trial of him. Therefore it was made as plausible as possible, and 
the defense was presented in the best possible light. 

Mr. President, having given what is the version of the occur- 
rence of the people of the White House, substantiated by Mr. 
Paine, who was in the office when the occurrence took place, I 
want to show what actually took place, as I have claimed from 
the first, which I have always said on my responsibility as a 
man and a Senator I would prove, and which I am still ready 
to prove by as reputable men as there are in this city, and dis- 
interested men rather than interested men. 

I send to the desk and ask to have read a statement furnished 
me a few days after this unfortunate occurrence by one of the 
newspaper correspondents who was in the Executive Offices at 
the time, and which I would have proved and can yet maven to to 
be absolutely correct by at least three other newspaper m 
I will state here that the young man’s name (he did not ts 
the paper then, because he did not feel that it was worth while, 
but he was always ready to respond to a subpœna to testify) 
is James H. Price, of the Times, Washington, D. C., and I ask 
that his statement may be read in order that we may have the 
other side of the story. It is Exhibit C. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


ExHIBIT C. 


Statement proposed to be proved by Senator Tillman, and ts apparenti 
that of one of the witnesses he asks to have eram mene z 
Coming in from lunch at 1 o'clock, I noticed in the general lobb; 
pear Mr. Loeb’s door, a lady, whom I afterwards found out to be Mex 
Minor Morris, sitting very quietly, evidently wai to see one of the 
secretaries. i entered the press room and en, in a general con- 
versation with three newspaper men who were in there. he door to 
the press room is always open, and as the hour was near the — 
dent's lunch hour everything was un ee ge n in the lobby. 
suddenly we beard a loud exclamation w. ded like ‘on. — 
aoi Bip do that. „* All of us —.— — to the door and entered the 
where we found a -service officer and Officer 


E. E. PAINE. 


room, Freeh 
an the act of pulling the woman out of the chair in which she was 


cor- 
pate the receptions. Before going 20 
fell to her knees, bu 3 to her feet and 
they disappeared — 5 sight she must have fallen six or toten, times. 
Just before disap; i Chae archw: base- 
ment, I saw a negro man, lie Reeder, 8 
rush out and pick ig Ae he heels. The last I saw of Mrd. Morris 
she W carried 0 


thrown into an awaiting cab. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. 8 I wish to call attention to 
some statements which have been made in the so-called “ investi- 
gation” ordered, as I said a little while ago, by the President 
and performed by Major Sylvester. Commencing with the 
memorandum I have here, I call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Barnes three times, in the statement read a little while ago, 
speaks of Mrs. Morris as having shrieked; “shrieked at the top 
of her voice; “shrieked her refusal.” As soon as she was 
on the outside of the office building she threw herself on the 
ground.” And again he repeats the denial that a negro had any- 
thing to do with it. He does say that he did not see the 
finality before the woman was carried into the driveway under 
the White House, but that the two officers who were carrying 
her, or dragging her, had told him that they did not have time 
for “accurate” observation. Yet whether or not there was a 
negro mixed up with it or participating in it could have been 
found out in ten minutes by asking either one of the three news- 
paper men beside Paine, who stood in front of the Executive 
Office and watched the cruel and miserable performance. 

Mr. Paine says her “tone of voice and manner drew the 
attention of the people in the reception room.” Mrs. Morris 
did not scream until after they took hold of her. Mr. Barnes 
says she had shrieked three times, twice before they took hold 
of her. So there is a contradiction here among the witnesses 
for the defense. 

Mr. Paine says: “After getting outdoors she dropped to the 
pavement in a sitting posture. Seemingly they tried to pro- 
tect her clothing.” C. H. Murphy, the man who helped Frech 
carry her—or drag her, as I will prove—after they had gotten 
her to the doorstep, says: She sat down in the mud.” And 
he states a fact which Mr, Barnes could have found out about 
without going any further, that the “ negro draped her clothing 
around her feet;” that “her clothes were ruined, caused by 
sitting down in the mud,” says Murphy. The negro was ¢here. 
They did not deem it worth while to ask him whether or not he 
had caught hold of her ankles; nor did they dare ask. Mr. 
Barnes says they picked up her purse and back comb, or some- 
thing like that. Did he ask what became of the money in her 
purse? She told me she had $7 or $5 in it, and that when she 
got to the house of detention it was gone. 

Mr. Sloan says she “ stood on the sidewalk.” Stephen A. Con- 
nell—these two are Secret Service men—says “she stood on the 
sidewalk.” Bramlett, a policeman, who was looking on or 
taking some part in it—I have not time to read all the various 
so-called “ affidavits” of these policemen who were evidently 
endeavoring to shield each other and make the best of a bad 
case—says the “negro draped her feet,” or covered her feet 
with her clothes. One of these policemen, or two of them, said 
she tried to “ bite and scratch.” 

Another one said “she tried to claw Mr. Frech in the face.” 
Mr. Frech himself says that she had gloves on, as any well- 
dressed woman would have in such a place. Her scratching or 
“ clawing ” was therefore impossible. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, junior, I reckon, or senior, I do not know 
which who was in one of the offices with somebody, came to the 
door when the shrieking began and in his statement says she 
“was not dragged.” Major Sylvester states, upon the authority, 
of course, of his men, that she “was not dragged,” and that 
she “ sat down.” 

Mr. President, I call attention now to the only witness who 
was produced, or rather the only person who sent in any evi- 
dence whatever. It was not sworn to, in fact none of these 
statements were ever sworn to. The chief of police called on 
various men who had to do with it or saw it and they made 
statements, but they were not sworn. There was no evidence 
of any kind worth while ever shown the President, and he 
seems to have been very indifferent as to whether he had the 
facts or not, because he must have known that these newspaper 
men were there, and he had no good reason to single out 
Paine and ask him for his memorandum or statement and leave 
the other four or five unquestioned. I do not mean, of course, 
to say that he had no right, but he did not seem to care to 
arrive at the truth. 
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In regard to the dragging and the sitting down, Major Sylves- 
ter, in a letter which he sent to Mr. Loeb or to the President, 
I do not recollect which, states that Mrs. Morris called him up 
over the telephone the next. morning after she had escaped from 
the elutches ef his tender and kind officers and told him that 
she fainted when she got to the doorstep. 

With the woman fainting and limp and so heavy to carry, 
in the performance of this duty she was carried out in an in- 
decent and brutal way. Was it possible that mem with mothers 
were so little theughtful of a woman well dressed and to every 
appearance a lady, and who, as I am prepared to prove, is a 
good woman as far as any woman can be proved good? At 
least no one has proved her to be bad, and they tried hard to 
do so. I say, should not these men have taken of 
the fact that she had lost consefousness and was not able to 
stand up or walk even with their help? 

Moreover, Mr. President, it is repeated in two or three of 
these statements, and Mr. Frech, the policeman, Barnes’s 
brother-in-law, who had arrested her and afterwards lodged a 
charge ef Insanity against her, made a statement. I will send 
to the desk and have incorporated the official copy sent to me 
from police headquarters. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paper will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS METROPOLITAN POS gc me 
Washington, May 2, 
Hon, B. R. TILLMAN, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Sin: Inclosed herewith 
with the sanitary officer of this 
request of this date. 


lease find coples of certificates filed 
Repartment, in conformity with your 


RicH’p SYLVESTER, 
Major and Superintendent. 


AFFIDAVIT OF LUNACY. 
HEADQUARTERS METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 


I. the undersigned, 
the District of Columbia. 
and detained Alice Hull 
her I believe her to be insane or of 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 4th “r of January, 1906. 
[sran] AMES A. KEMP, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy. 
< James A. KEMP, 


Chicf Clerk Metropolitan Police Department 
a D of Columbia. 


[Copy-] 
we JAxbanr 47 1906. 


This is to ge BLE have this day examined Mrs. Allee Hull 
Morris, and do not her at this time te be of unsound mind. 


J. S. Wann, M. D. 
W. THOMPSON BURCH, M. D. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing fs a true copy. 
Chief Clerk Metropolitas Police ‘Departs t 
g District of Columbia. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Frech, as I said, either thought then, or he 
very soon afterwards thought, because some one suggested it 
to him, that the woman was insane. Frech saw Seventeenth 
street less than 30 yards away on his left as he went out of 
the room with this woman. He could just as easily have stopped 
and held on to her, to comply with this bogus or imaginary 
rule of the police department which compels a policeman once 
he has put his hands on a person to complete the arrest and 
file charges. Frech could have called for a cab by telephone to 
come to that place, as well as over at the other end on Madi- 
son place next the Treasury, 200 yards away, and he could 
have performed his duty just as effectually and more in accord 
with decency and the rules of civilized society and of law and 
order. Among civilized people insane persons are treated 
with more kindness and consideration than others who are 
sane. Why was this Indy treated so brutally? 

But I want to get back to the question of the “dragging.” I 
have pointed out extracts from the statements showing the 
repetition by one man after another, both inside of the house 
and outside, that she was not dragged. The only witness who 
had anything to the contrary to say was Mrs. Thornburgh, the 
matron of the house of detention, who says in her statement 
that “her dress was very much torn;” that it was “torn from 
dragging and being ground out on the pavement.” 


And, Mr. President, I have Mrs. Morris’s skirt, a black silk 
dress, which she furnished me to use before the committee. 
In that skirt there are half a dozen or more rents, some of them 
across whole widths, some of them up and down, and some of 
them crosswise. But one of them is a round hole, about 4 
inches in diameter, with the jagged, finely cut edges across the 
bias, as well as up and down the threads, which will prove be- 
yond all possibility of dispute that they had dragged her along 
on that knee at least until, as Mrs. Thornburgh says, the cloth- 
ing me been worn out—not only the silk, but the underclothing 
as w 

The skirt would prove every man in Washington who wanted 
to undertake to say she was not “dragged” the most arrant 
liar, to say nothing of the newspaper men who stood looking at 
the pitiful spectacle, who have been pr when summoned 
authoritatively, to bear witness to it, but who have not been 
asked or permitted to give their evidence under oath, and all 
of them are gentlemen. s 

Mr. Presiđent, there are other features of this unfortunate, 
disgraceful transaction to which I will now pass. 

Mr. President, this woman, Mrs. Thornburgh, the matron, 
has a long story here sent from the White House as a part of 
the exhibit in the defense of Mr. Barnes’s action, and among 
other things she said this: 

Q. Did she leave you under the impression that she was de- 
mented?—A. Yes, sir. A great many ee ee will drop 
down on their knees and pray, and before she would ve the office 
she on her knees gy desk and sent up a fen for guid- 
her enemies be confounded. an that the Presi 


“dent be brought to view the case of her husband; that it was a just 
and Christian act 


to do, and that he was influenced by f gta who had 
a grudge, or spite, against her—not her—but us. erwards s5 

went upstairs and prayed again for support and the confounding of 
her which, to in the place where she was, was what 
would not do. She prayed twice in my 


Well, Mr. President, it is not for me to comment on what 
Mrs. Thornburgh’s opinion in regard to these prayers was. I 
am not a praying man myself, at least I pray very seldom, and 
mostly my prayers are voiceless, but it is a strange proposition 
that because a woman under the conditions which surrounded 
Mrs. Morris prayed she should be regarded as demented. 

E want to pass on to the action of the President. The day 
after I made my speech in the Senate on the 17th day of Janu- 
gry—I presume it was the next day, because this letter fs dated 
Washington, January 19—the following was written by Major 
Sylvester to Mr. Loeb: 

(Confidential and personal.] 


HEADQ 
Poren DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 


Washington, January 19, 1906. 
Hon. WILLIAM LOEB, Jr., 
Secretary to the President, White House, Washington, D. C. 


from the history of her ease and judging from reports he was of the 

opinion that her mind is not right, and that he would be pleased to 

confer with you on the subject you so desire. 1 1 
ave 


As directed by you, 
written 


e § Barnes, 
the Hon. lins, at Asheville, N. 


city. 

As to Mr. Stokes, that gentleman was not seen, as I was informed 
he had made a statement to you. 

Mr. Jacobs, of Woodward & Lothrop’s, was not disposed to give a 
written statement with respect to that firm's experience with Mrs. 
Morris, which was her excitement over delay in passing upon her check 
and certain matters 


th 
which she ov at personal and that the experience was 
very p 
I herewith report of females taken up at the White House 
by the there since 1903, as requested by you. 


4 RICHD.. SYLVESTER, 
Major and Superintendent. 

Then follows a letter addressed to Mr. Loeb, which I will have 
without reading, from Hon. Thomas S. Rollins, of Ashe- 

ville, N. C., who, by the way, is a Republican State chairman 
of North Carolina, and he forwarded it as an exhibit in the 
Morris case; and a letter from one H. Bascom Weaver, M. D. 
will not read it, but will have it printed. In it Doctor Weaver, 
he is worthy of the name of “doctor,” which I very much 
doubt, stated that he had treated Mrs. Minor Morris two years 
ago on her way from Florida to the North, and that she was “a 
and unbalanced.” As soon as this became known—and I 
Doctor and Mrs. Morris know i furnished me an 


t—they 
affidavit, sworn to here by a notary public, that neither of them 
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had ever been in the city of Asheville at all, two years ago or at 
any other time. 

And later on this doctor did not scruple—his instincts and his 
code of medical ethics permitted him to write a letter in con- 
nection with one of his patients and not make it public, because 
he did not expect it to be made public—but he lent himself to 
the dirtiest conspiracy, the effort to convict this woman of 
being crazy. They had failed through Frech on the charge of 
insanity, sworn to the evening of her arrest; and that was long 
after her friend Mr. Guthridge had gone and deposited the $5 
required in an ordinary case of disorderly conduct. They had 
kept her there in the hope, I suppose, that the two physicians 
whose duty it is to pass upon such cases would adjudge her in- 
sane and hustle her off to St. Elizabeth’s. But the two doctors, 
Wall and Burch, would not sign any such certificates, although 
Doctor Burch did say in his statement given to Major Sylvester 
later that he thought there was something wrong with her. 
“She was hysterical.” Of course she was crying. She was out- 
raged. She had been brutalized or had been cruelly treated. 
And who would not? What woman, whether gentle-born or not, 
would not have exhibited those ordinary attributes of the female 
sex under such circumstances? 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., January 20, 1906. 
Hon. Ws. LOEB, Washington, D. C. 8 


My Dear Sm: I have this day mailed to Major Sylvester a statement 
from Dr. H. B. Weaver in regard to Mrs. Minor Morris, which I trust 
will be of some seryice and information. Doctor Weaver is ex-president 
of the North Carolina Medical Association, and is one of the leading 


physicians in this State. If 1 can be of any further service to you in 


regard to this or any other matter, don't hesitate to call on me. With 
kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 
Very truly, THOMAS S. ROLLINS. 


P. 8.—I inclose a copy of Doctor Weaver’s letter for your informa- 
tion, but he prefers that his statement be not made public unless neces- 
sary. 


. ASHEVILLE, N. C., January 20, 1906. 
Maj. RICHARD SYLVESTER, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: Mr. Rollins has just shown me your letter of the 19th 
instant, and while there is usually a relationship between physician 
and patient that is sacred and inviolate, yet there are times when 
even secrecy should be invaded for the good of the public. The 
White House episode of the Mrs. Morris affair is an instance illus- 
trative of this fact. Not oniy is our Chief Executive brought unduly 
under unfayorable criticism, from which, owing to his high position, 
he is unable to vindicate himself, but the whole nation is attempted 
to be brought into disrepute by 3 persons who wish to ex- 
ploit themselyes before the world. deem it, therefore, eminently 
Proper under the circumstances to state frankly as a 8 my 

nowledge of Mrs. Minor Morris from a medical standpoint. 

About two years ago, while Mrs. Morris was in Florida, through 
correspondence she came to Asheville and became my patient, or 
rather, I became her medical adviser, her husband being a physician. 
She remained in this city about six weeks, and from all I saw and 
heard of her actions I was forced to the conclusion that she was 
unbalanced mentally, or, in familiar parlance, a “crank,” or, as we 
say, suffering from a mild form of insanity—a monomania. I do not 
deem it necessary at this time to go into the details of the symptoms 
which would be confirmatory of my diagnosis. > 

I have the honor to be, sincerely, yours, 
H. Bascom WEAVER, M. D. 


Mr. TILLMAN. I shall have incorporated, but will not read, 
the statement of Sergeant Gallaher as to what transpired when 
she was brought to the house of detention, and about what 
charges were filed or made against her, and why she was held. 

Mr. Guthridge found he could not get her released by de- 
positing the ordinary amount, because the sergeant had tele- 
phoned somewhere, and I afterwards find the testimony here 
that he had telephoned to Barnes, and Barnes refused to have 
her released. So that Barnes was easily responsible, not only 
for her first arrest, but her continued incarceration under the 
circumstances I have mentioned. 

IN CHARGE HOUSE OF DETENTION. 
WASHINGTON, D. O., January 12, 1906. 


Statement made by Acting Sergt. John Gallagher, superintendent of the 
house of detention, to the major and superintendent of police. 

I am the superintendent of the house of detention. On the 4th of 
January, I think it was, about 1 o'clock, a call came from the White 
House for the house of detention cab. The clerk gave me the message, 
and I went along in the cab to the guardroom, where I saw this Bar 
Mrs. Morris. Officers Frech and Brown and Mr. Stone, the head usher, 
brought her out and put her in the cab. I did not assist in bringing 
her out. As soon as I got there they brought her out. 

The lady was very much excited, did not want to go, and fought the 
officers all she could; but it was not more than a second before she 
was in the cab. She did not fall down, but she tried to throw herself 
back. The officers had hold of her arms, one on each side, and Mr. 
Stone also helped put her in the cab. I did not see a black boy there; 
but there were eight, ten, or a dozen people around. She was cryin 
out loud and screaming. She did not use any profanity. She di 
not bite the officers. he officers had to force her in the vehicle; 
they pushed her in, and she was resisting all the time. The officers 
did not use any more force than they d to to get her in. Her 
clothes were torn when I got there. I don't know who tore them. 
Officers Frech, Brown, and myself accompanied her to the house of 
detention. She made so much noise I said we would have to take 
her to No. 1; that we could not take her to the house of detention. 


She wanted to know where she was going, and I said to the house of 
detention. When I said that she slapped me in the face with her 
hand. I did not touch her. She did not seem to have all her facul- 
ties. When we got to the house of detention I took her to the clerk's 
office. When we got to the house of detention she got out of the cab 
and walked in the house without anybody putting hands on her. 
Officer Frech charged her with disorderly conduct. Afterwards the 
charge of insanity was made against her by Officer Frech. 

When we got in the house she said she wanted to telephone to Mr. 
Guthridge, who is on Fourteenth street, and also wanted to telephone 
to Mr. Warner. She telephoned to Mr. Warner, and he was just 
going to leave town; and she telephoned to Mr. Guthridge, and he 
said he would be over as soon as he could. Doctor Burch was there 
at the time, had been there to examine an insane woman, and I tele- 
pionen to him from the White House to wait until I got there, which 

e did. I did that because I thought they were going to put the 
charge of insanity against this woman. When I got there Doctor 
Burch said: ‘There is no charge of insanity against this woman.” 
I said to Officer Frech: “Aren't you going to put some charge against 
her? He said: “I will make e charge of disorderly against her; 
I can sustain that charge.” I said: “You had better call up the 
station you belong to.” He did so. I said: “ What collateral do 
ou want for her in case a friend comes and puts up collateral?" 

e telephoned to the fifth precinct, and said $5. I said to him: “If 
anybody comes and say up collateral, shall we let her go?“ He 
said, * Yes.” I thought, to hurry up the matter, I would go over and 
see Mr. Guthridge. When I got there they said he had gone over to 
the house of detention. I telephoned to the clerk and asked if he 
was there, and he said he was, and wanted to put up $5. I said: 
“Take it and let her go.“ On my way back I stopped at the White 
House and saw Frech and said: “I suppose she has gone. A friend 
has put up $5 for her.“ He said: “No; I have put the charge of 
insanity against her.” He said he had put the charge of insanity 
against her and he was the officer and complainant. I don't know 
why he put that charge. I went back to the house then and found 
Mr. Guthridge, her friend, there, and did the best I could until the 
doctors came to pacify her. She was in charge of Matron Thorn- 
burgh. When she went away she said she had been treated very nicely 
and shook hands with me. 


But, Mr. President, returning to Doctor Weaver, I could not 
restrain my indignation a little while ago, thinking about a 
man, a southern man at that—I do not say that in any deroga- 
tory way of northern men not being just as chivalrous as we 
are—but the idea is incomprehensible to me that a man of the 
South, who occupies a position which they say this man has 
held, should undertake to help out a political ally or friend by 
sending that statement; but he afterwards, when the facts 
were brought out, crawfished out of it, and said he had been 
betrayed or tricked by haying a letter, which he had given in 
confidence, made public. I send to the Reporter, and ask to 
have it inserted without reading, a clipping from the Asheville 
Gazette-News of Saturday, June 2, 1906, in which an inter- 
view is had with this pink of medical propriety, in which 
he says that he attended a Mrs. Morris, but was not pre- 
pared to say that it was this Mrs. Minor Morris; that in fact 
he had forgotten what her given name was. The only pity is 
that he had not stated that at first, instead of committing 
himself unequivocally and in direct terms to the statement that 
he had attended Dr. Minor Morris’s wife, or words to that effect. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

[The Asheville Gazette-News, Saturday, June 2, 1906.] 


STATEMENT MADE BY DR. H. B. WEAVER— HE COULD NOT IDENTIFY THD 
~“ MRS. MORRIS”? WHO WAS FORMERLY HIS PATIENT. 


In view of the publication of his letter written Maj. Richard Syl- 
vester, in response to a request to tell what he knew of the mental con- 
dition of Mrs. Minor Morris, and of the controversy which has raged in 
regard to the letter and his motives in writing it, Dr. H. Bascom 
Weaver, of this aT has finally consented to make a statement relatiye 
to the matter. Following is the letter: 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., January 20, 1906. 
Maj. RICHARD SYLVESTER, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Mr. Rollins has just showed me your letter of the 19th 
instant, and while there is usually a relationship between physician and 
patient that is sacred and inviolate, yet there are times when even 
secrecy should be invaded for the good of the public. The White House 
episode of the Mrs, Morris affair is an instance illustrative of this fact. 
Not only is our Chief Executive brought unduly under unfavorable criti- 
cism, from which, owing to his high position, he is unable to vindicate 
himself, but the whole nation is attempted to be brought into disrepute 
by designing persons who wish to exploit themselves before the world. 
I deem it, therefore, eminently proper, under the circumstances, to state 
frankly, as a physician, my knowledge of Mrs. Minor Morris from a 
medical standpoint. 

About two years ago, while Mrs. Morris was in Florida, through 
correspondence, she came to Asheville and became my patient, or, rather, 
I beeame her medical adviser, her husband being a physician. She 
remained in this city about six weeks, and from all I saw and heard 
of her actions I was forced to the conclusion that she was unbalanced 
mentally, or, in familiar parlance, a crank,“ or, as we say, suffering 
from a mild form of insanity—a monomania. I do not deem it nec- 
essary at this time to go into the details of the symptoms which 
would be confirmatory of my diagnosis. 

I have the honor to be, sincerely, yours, 


II. Bascom WEAVER, M. D. 


When shown the above, Doctor Weaver stated that, as indicated in 
the letter, he had acted only through patriotic motives, and with no 
other idea than to give any assistance in his power to the President. 
“I was not,” he said, the one to make the advances, and when 
writing it supposed and was assured it would be respected as confi- 
dential. I was not consciously a party to any muck-raking perform- 
ance, and I desire that to be clearly understood.” 

In ly to the peon of whether he had ever treated Mrs. Minor 
Morris he stated that all he knew of the matter was that he had 
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treated a Mrs. Morris, the wife of a physician, and a woman whom he 

believed at the time of writing the letter to Major Sylvester to be 
Mrs. Minor Morris. He was led to believe this by the similarity of 
the names, the fact that both were wives of physicians, from the pub- 
lished deseriptions of Mrs. Minor Morris, A m the published ac- 
counts of her eccentricity and general conduct. 

“ No, sir,” said Doctor Weaver, in response to a query, “ I could not 
identify my 1 — of two or three years ago should I now see her. 
Should Mrs. Minor Morris be shown me I could not swear that I had 
ever treated her, or that she was my former patient to whom I refer. 
I was led to entertain that belief at one time, but in view of the denial 
of Mrs. Morris and her husband that the lady was ever in Asheville I 
am not prepared to dispute their asserttons.” 

Doctor Weaver can not recall the initials or given name of the Mrs. 
Morris whom he formerly treated, for since she represented herself as 
being the wife of a punn he entered no accounts against her on 
his books, and any other records he might have had have been lost. 

The significance of this statement Is easily seen. It wholly destroys 
the value of such evidence as Doctor Weaver may have given and which 
is being used to secure the confirmation of B. F. Barnes, the hero of the 
drag out. Doctor Weaver stated in his letter he treated “ Mrs. Morris,” 
but he is not now prepared to identify Mrs. Minor Morris as the woman 
“in common parlance called a crank.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. Now, I want to get back to Major Sylvester. 
I want to say here that I have absolutely no feeling whatever 
against that officer. I have only met him once or twice, and 
then pleasantly. In what he did in this case I do not hold him 
responsible, because he did it at the command of the President 
of the United States. 

Major Sylvester, having been given the job by Loeb, put the 
muck rake at work up and down by the police and the secret- 
service men through the streets and highways and the byways 
of Washington, of North Carolina, and everywhere else, and 
sending in reports, using the guardians of peace and order, the 
men paid out of the Public Treasury to keep track of counter- 
feiters and those who are evading the revenue and other laws 
of the United States, he makes this pitiful showing. He furn- 
ishes one or two letters, one being from this man Stokes, who 
kept the Portner. 

The point I want to present is, what shall we think and 
where lodge the responsibility, and how shall we prevent a re- 
currence of this kind of thing, unless the American people can 
be made to understand the enormity of it and the outrage of it, 
that a_respectable woman going to the Executive Offices in a 
legitimate way and behaving herself, possibly with some little 
lack of discretion and good sense, but still there were policemen 
und barred doors between the President and any harm; there 
was no danger to the President; she was there seeking to get 
an audience, to present her petition. It has been recognized, 
oh, so far back that I can not even recall the first time, that the 
right of petition, even to royalty, is a sacred right. This woman 
called to present her petition, and, because she did not behave 
just exactly according to the ethics and the code of Mr. Barnes, 
was arrested in this manner, dragged out, brutalized, every pos- 
sible indignity put upon her, carried off, hustled to the house 
of detention, and charged with insanity; and when the request 
is made of the great and honorable Senate of the United States 
to investigate these facts in the privacy of executive session, to 
ascertain whether this man is fit to be or ought to be confirmed 
as postmaster of the city where he had performed this piece of 
cruelty, that great Senate felt unwilling or did not dare—I will 
not say that, but somehow or other it appears that way to me— 
that great Senate would not grant the pitiful little plea of this 
woman and those who tried to befriend her to let her show 
how she had been treated. 

Major Sylvester's muck rake—I will call it—with the handle 
in the White House, had scratched about in Washington and got 
together a few pitiful stories of Mrs. Morris’s eccentricities or 
excitability and hysteria, and one thing or another, and through 
other instrumentalities—I do not know where to locate them— 
all through this city and in this Senate, and I have heard whis- 
pered about for the last two months the most damaging stories 
ebout her past life. The effort has been made to blacken her 
reputation and to destroy all sympathy for her. 

The chief of police was told to investigate, and though know- 
ing there were five other men there besides the one who had writ- 
ten this statement—Paine—he never went to one of them, and 
Paine himself—and I will state that I would prove it if I had a 
chance—the evening of the occurrence was as indignant as any- 
body else that evening, and so expressed himself to his brother 
correspondents; but never a word of protest the next morning, 
when he changed his views and began to talk and say that 
Barnes was justified, and that everything that had been done 
was proper and could not be helped. 

But, Mr. President, there is another phase of this situation 
right here, which I want to mention lest I forget it, and that is 
that just one month after Sylvester’s pretended investigation 
for it was only a pretense; probably he had an intimation that 
he must not make it thorough, that he must convict Mrs. Mor- 
ris; I do not charge it—but just one month after this transac- 


tion, Mrs. Morris haying been arrested on the 4th of January— 
on the 6th day of February a cadetship at Annapolis was given 
to the son of Richard Sylvester, a civilian, and a cadetship at 
Annapolis to the son of Elmer E. Paine, by Theodore Roosevelt, 
the only man who can give those favors. 

I have been informed—I do not know, for I have not asked 
for any of these things during my years of service here—but I 
have been told that the cadetships which the President is al- 
lowed to distribute, as a perquisite of his office, are sacredly 
reserved for the sons of Army and Navy officers, who can not 
get into either of the academies because they have no Con- 
gressional district or State from which to obtain the appoint- 
ment. Yet after this, probably unpleasant, certainly dirty work, 
by Major Sylvester, and after this remarkable transformation 
in the opinions and feelings of Mr. Elmer E. Paine, Paine’s and 
Sylvester’s sons are given recognition in a most remarkable and 
unusual way. 

Mr. President, while it may be merely a coincidence—and I 
have been told that it was promised long before the occurrence 
it is an unfortunate coincidence that the appointments should 
have been made just following the connection of these men with 
the effort to destroy Mrs. Morris’s case. 

I want to put into the Recorp—I shall not read it—the poem 
“Insomnia,” which was designated as evidence of this woman’s 
insanity. I do not understand all of it, but there are a great 
many hundreds of pages in Browning, in Kipling, in Ossian, and 
of some other men, 

Whose names the world will not willingly let die, 
that I do not entirely comprehend or sympathize with; but I 
will venture to say that these lines will strike some people as 
showing remarkable skill in making sentences and giving ex- 
pression to thoughts that no ordinary mind ever had. I want to 
insert this in the Recorp, with the permission of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, pe 
mission will be granted. Ez 

The poem referred to is as follows: 

INSOMNIA. 


Eyelids drawn by hand of fiend; 
A thousand terrors, as of noisome things ! 
Of reptiles sleek and sinuous, 
Spitting the poison from their gums, 
Of beetles, wasps and asps, and nameless little things 
That with a dot do sting the body to a pulp. 
Legions of devils laughing 
While their imps the heartstrings pull. 
Roar of lions, screech of tiger cat 
All habiting the brain,—busy too, as devils in their hell. 
Pulses running burning lava, 
Eyes surcharged with brine, hidden in their sockets, 
Or puffing orbs to pursing; 
That run down furrows that once were cheeks of snowy roundness 
mario and birds of prey, long beaked sit, 
And from the heart do peck an atom every hour; 
And chatter, while they make their feast. 
For what man, all this? 
Mayhap for nerves o'er wrought in Music's realm 
Or for the mission to the sic 
A life to others given; 
Or book of sunny seg to gladden all who read 
Writ by midnight oil, too long, too ceaselessly ; 
A fair star beckoning over there, a magnet to the man, 
Or bird of beauty perched to lure by song so sweet, 
That song and plumage are too fair and utiful, 
Mayhap a poem, of so rare a worth, 
So wondrous in its prophecies 
And yet its beauty digging entrails out of him who writ; ! 
A painting, too, a story tells of tortures of the damned, 
Extremes which meet in fervid heat 
Turned, by excess, to bitter gall. 
The receding or passing of the goal as he approached it, x 
The small, mean, little thing compared with what he felt, 
And what his soul could feel. 
So a statue; cold, unyielding, 
Which should have breath, but would not, 
Should speak; but silent and disdainful 
Because it can not feel the lava in 
Its author’s burning veins. 
And so the bard has writ of the torments of success, 
Each wrought as best he could, and not in yain, 
If but to know man's impotence. 
And each a great truth tried to tell, 
And oft with wizened visage 
Comes foul-tongued Calumny, 
And sears whate'er it looks upon 
With deadlier poison than the nightshade's breath. 
Another and a briefer yet, 
The miser’s gold to count, until hands palsy by the act, 
A poor, mean quality, that makes men 
Knaves and fools, forgetting God and all most dear 
To hoard and worship for a few brief years, 
In getting, hastening for themselves their end, 
That they who follow them the 157 may dissipate, 
And what the meaning. of all this? 
How with devils laughing in his ears 
And wild cats hissing, ‘ 
Torrid heats and thirsts unsatisfied, 
The Nemesis of overstriving, colossal, nebulous, yet reaf, 
Can man his lesson find of patience for the end? 
To trust and wait on promises of longer life, and larger, 
For the breath into his statue, 
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Sweet wir gif returns unto his soul, 

The truth within his story or his song? 

Yet it is writ, and so erdained that man must work 

That the rod t shall be tempered like the steel, 

Th esh shall be aweary, that all shall be a burden 

That men shall turn to heaven for his goal, 

The laborer shall toil and sweat, 

His night's relief engaging, 

For toilers of the brain and heart, 

Ambitions weary slaving, 

Each earns his modicum of rest 

And wits upon the morrow 

Eager for the promises, and morning light to come, 
(Laura Hull Morris.) 


Mr. TILLMAN. One final exhibit, and then I am through. 
On the 16th of February Doctor Morris wrote a manly and 
letter to the President calling attention to the man- 
ner in which his wife had been treated, and asking for an 
apology or for some reparation by the Executive of.the wrong 
that had been done to her. I will not read that, but I want it 
printed, and I ask permission that it be printed. . 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be printed. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 
: Tun New WILLARD, 
Washington, D. O., February 16, 1906. 
The PRESIDENT oF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sm: Having waited Cra sag, a number of weeks that you might 
have ample time to ascertain the circumstances connected with the 
insult recently offered my wife at the White House, and that you might 
make some expression of deprecation which would naturally be expected, 
it is now incumbent upon me as husband and ci to demand a public 
apology for this outrage on womanhood and common decency. 

It is unthinkable that such 3 would be tolerated anywhere in 

country, but above all in the White House. 

That my wife has been confined to her bed six weeks from the shock 
and injuries of this damnable treatment is bad enough, but I can say 
to you in all calmness that had the original orders from the White 
House been carried out as to her longer incarceration her life would 
have been sacrificed. It is therefore incumbent u me to repeat my 
urgent request that you take action at once table to the circum- 
stances which haye shocked the entire nation. 

Respectfully, Mixon Morris. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Then followed the letter of Mr. Loeb, dated 
February 19. On that date Mr. Loeb, by instruction of the 
President, wrote the following letter in reply to the letter of 
Doctor Morris: 


No. 15. 
Tue Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, February 19, 


Sır: In reply to your letter of the 16th instant, the President directs 
me to state to zor that he had the superintendent of police of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Major Sylvester, make a careful investigation of the 
circumstances connected th the arrest of Mrs. Morris for disorderly 
conduct at the Executive Office, and the superintendent submitted to 
the President all the affidavits of the persons whom he had examined. 
The President carefully went over Major. Sylvester’s report and the 
affidavits, and also personally saw Major Sylvester and some of the 
persons making the afidavits. He came to the conclusion that the 
arrest was justified, and that the force used in making the arrest was 
caused by the resistance offered by Mrs. Morris to the officers in the 
discharge of their duty, and was no greater than was necessary to make 
the arrest effective. 

Under these circumstances the President does not consider that the 
officers are properly subject to blame. He was also satisfied that the 
kindest thing that could be done to Mrs. Morris and her kinsfolk was 
to refrain from giving any additional publicity to the circumstances 


surrounding the case. 
Yours, truly, WX. Logs, Jr., 
Secretary to the President. 
Dr. Mixon MORRIS, È 
The New Willard, Washington, D. O. ’ 

In other words, you think you have been wronged; you think 
you have been outraged; you think your wife has been treated 
cruelly, but I do not think so. I have examined—what? 
“Affidavits?” Not an affidavit was ever made in the case. It 
is another instance of the President’s careless use of words. 
No person has ever made a sworn statement. I examined 
every paper as it came from the White House before being sent 
to the Printing Office, and made careful note of them, and had 
my secretary take a memorandum of them. I have got the 
memorandum in my office now, and I say there never was an 
affidavit made by anybody in the case. : 

There ought to be an investigation of this case in connectio 
with some other matters. I am not the prosecutor of the Wash- 
ington police. It is not my business; I do not concern myself 
about it; I am not on the District Committee; I take no inter- 
est in it; but since I have come to investigate and look into this 
Morris transaction I have had my attention called to certain 
things. One of them I saw mentioned in the papers. There 
are a large number of policemen stationed in and around the 
White House grounds, while large areas of the city are un- 
protected, and all manner of eutpurses and purse snatchers 
and thieves are running loose, and felonious assaults are being 
made on white women and white men, and especially on white 
women. 

I do not want the President left unprotected. I think we 


might put a company of soldiers around the White House, if 
we are going so far along imperial lines, and let the police 
attend to their legitimate duties. Our young lady who was 
recently married and has gone across the water is heralded 
even now in the papers as Princess Alice.” I do not hold the 
President responsible for that, because he can not prevent a 
lot of fools on the headline department of the various papers, 
who see fit to do so, exploiting and hurrahing over and making 
news out of this young lady’s visit over there. I am sure it is 
very obnoxious to her. But I say if this imperialistic pro- 
gramme of issuing orders to the Senate and the House is going 
to keep up, we may as well have a company or regiment of 
soldiers around there, and get ourselves adjusted by degrees to 
the transition from the simple republican manners of our 
fathers. If the country wants to go to the dogs or go to the 
devil along the lines of changing the form of the Government 
and surrendering the rights of the people into the keeping of 
one man, I suppose I will have to stand it. 

But here is something that is really worth while, and to it I 
ask the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], the chairman of the Committee on the District of 


“Columbia. Some one told me—I can not recall who—that the 


police were very negligent in dealing with liquor sellers in the 
District. Upon inquiry—official, of course—I discovered this: 
I wrote to Mr. Darneille, the assessor of the District of Colum- 
bia, and asked him to give me the name and address of each one 
of the persons in this District who have paid for retail liquor 
licenses for the year ending June 30, 1906. He very kindly sent 
the list to me, and I have it in my hand. I have had the number 
counted and there are 540. I then asked the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to have sent to me a report of the number of 
persons in this District who have taken out and paid for the 
permits to retail liquor, which permits, everyone familiar with 
the statute knows, are required before a man can safely retail 
liquor. He said it would take a considerable time; but the 
names were on file and any citizen who saw fit could go and 
look at it. He asked if I wanted the names. I told him, “ No; 
I wanted the number,” and I received a letter signed “ Robert 
Williams, Acting Commissioner,” which I will have printed. It 
is under date of June 11, 1906. His statement is to the effect 
that the persons who paid the United States for the privilege of 
retailing whisky are 865, showing that there are 325 illicit liquor 
dealers in this District. I will ask to have the letter of Mr. 
Williams printed in this connection. X 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 11, 1906. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, 


United States Sonate, Washington, D. O. 

Simm: Referring again to your letter of this date and my reply thereto, 
concerning your uest for list of pensons who are authorized to re- 
tail liquors in the District of Columbia, I have to state that after dic- 
tating my reply to your letter I called you up telephone and made 
inquiry as to whether you desired the names of the dealers or only the 
number thereof in the District of Columbia. 

You answered that what you desired in the premises was the number 
of dealers and that the names of the dealers and their places of 
business was not mired 

Upon receipt of this 


905, to the peni date, and I have now to 
shows that 86 


District o 


Respectfully, ROBT. WILLIAMS, Jr., 


Acting Commissioner. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Here is something that your police might 
legitimately and properly exercise their energies upon, and the 
secret-service men, I think, might better be exercising their 
talents and using some of their labor to bunt up this lawless 
element. The law requires that every one of those permits 
shall be framed or hung in a public place or in an open place 
where they are easily seen; so, with the internal-revenue office 
permitting access to their books and records and with the 
chance to investigate by domiciliary visits that such a con- 
dition exists is a disgrace. 

Mr. President, I have done. I apologize to the Senate again 
for haying trespassed so long on its time and patience. I am 
sorry I had to do it. But I felt it my duty to do it. I tried to 
get an investigation last January; I tried to get an investigation 
in secret session without any hurrah or exposure of anything or 

body. 
wy was not given either, and I felt some sense of obligation to 
myself as a truthful man to make a showing as to the basis 
upon which I had charged in the open Senate and charged in 
the secret session that Mrs. Morris had been dragged on the 
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ground after she had been arrested, and without proper reason, 
treated worse than a dog, and that the President of the United 
States had indorsed that treatment by appointing Barnes to the 
position of postmaster in the District where the women of this 
city will have to come in contact with him. Not having been 
able to get anything in the shape of redress or reasonable treat- 
ment, I have felt constrained to do what I have done, and I 
have no apology to make for it. [Applause in the galleries.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair must inform occupants 
of the galleries that applause is not permitted under the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH subsequently said: I desire to ask the 
Senator. from South Carolina whether the names of those hold- 
ing bar licenses are to appear in the RECORD? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I did not ask that they be printed, although 
I am perfectly willing that they shall be. I have the names of 
those sent by the District officers. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I hope the Senator will ask to have 
them printed. 

Mr. TILLMAN. All right; I ask that the names be printed. 
I will say to the Senator from North Dakota that the other 
names can be obtained by anybody, the police or anyone else. 
The clerk of his committee can go to the office of the collector 
of internal revenue and get the name and domicile of everyone 
who pays $25 per annum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the names will 
also be published in the RECORD. 


APPENDIX. 

List of bar licenses for the year ending June 30, 1906. 
Alman, Daniel J., 243 Fourteenth street SW. 
Aman, Sebastian, 316 Ninth street NW. 

Alschwee, Henry, 512 Twelfth street NW. 
Appich, John, 1309 Eleventh street SE. 

Albrecht, Frederick, 219 6 J SE, 
Atzel, E lizabeth, 1219 New Y 5 

‘Alien; William È., 426 Tenth street N 

Allen, Robert, 1917 Fourteenth street NW. 

Army and Navy Club, 1622 1 street NW. 
Achterkirchen, William H., Tenleytown, D. C: 
Appler, Annie C., 3219 M street NW. 
Achterkirchen, Henry, 207 Seventh street NW. 
Allen, John J., 807 8 Yorth Capitol gg 
Atkinson, Marvin, 831 Seventh street N 

Brosnan, John J., 500 Four-and-a-half pili SW. 
Brahler, Gustave W. 410 E street NE. 

Bieligk, John G., 1148 Seventh street NW. > 
Bessler, George Sy 922 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Bucheler, Nannetie F., Bladensburg road. 
Bonseigneur, Pierre, 1327 E street NW. 
Babbington, Thomas A., 34 H street NB. 

Beck. Theedore, 631 Louisiana avenue we 


Bronson, Simon D., 1942 Fourteenth street NW. 
Bruegger, Jacob, 2i4 Ninth street NW. 

Buckley, Daniel T., 1001 Sixth street SW. 
Burke, Martin, 307 First street SW. 

Brandt, Louis, 400 New Jersey avenue NW. 
Buckley? K. A, 75 E street 


Burke, Patrick. II., 2328 H street 

Brown, Mary 8. 103-105 Sixth street NW. 
Birkle, Leopold, 522 Highth street SE. 
Burke, Hester A., 530 enty-sixth NW. 
Becker, John M., 1120 Eighth street SH. 


North Capitol street. 

Buckley John P., 71301 Wisconsin avenue. 

Burch, Henry Cc. manager, The Ebbitt House. 

Baker, William ii, 931 uisiana avenue NW. 

Burke, Matthew J., 33 H street NE. 

Burch, Henry C., lessee New “Willard Hotel. 

Bauman John G., 301 H street NW. 

Bush, Tobias, 1110 E street NW. 

Brown, Myron O. and Williard W., Dewey Hotel, L street NW. 

Beuchert, John I., 623 Pennsylvania avenue SD. 

Buegeholz, George, 1159 Seventh street NW. 

Brightwood Driving Club, Fourteenth street road. 

Bush, Louis, 18305-1309 N street NW. 

Bush, George, 701 Fourth street NW. 

Bradiey, Charles F., 8 002 , Pennsylvania avenue NW. 5 
radie mas, An othy Hanlon, Pen van avenue. 

8 J., 2328 H street NW. asi 

Behrens, Herman, 904 Four-and-a-half street SW. = 

Carroll, John T., 201 C street SW. 

Costello, Robert E., 45 H street NE. 

*Cullinane, Roger J., 3015 K street NW. 

Cosmos Club, 1520 H street NW. 

Carroll, Mary ss 348 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Gannon, James B., 936 1 ayons NW. 

Clarke, Michael, 1100 Twenty-first street NW. 

Cannon, William, 1225 Seventh street NW. 

Croghan, Luke J., 717 Fourth street NW. 

Connor, John, 628 New Jersey avenue NW. 

Coltcn, Bruce M., 304 Indiana avenue NW. 

Collins, William J., 300 Second street SW. 

Cannon, Patrick, 1004 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Collins, Patrick J., 1300 Fifth street NW. - 


Bonini, John E. ss 


Costl 
Callag 
Cannsn, 


Cunn 
Casey, 
Crimmins, John P., 1011 C street SE. 


, Louis P., 1310 E street NW. 

lan, Ferdinand W., 625-627 Seventh street NW. 
Michael J., 2010 K street NW. 
am, Thomas J., 2500 I street NW. 

ohn, 316 H street NW. 


Cohen, Abraham, 414-416 Twelfth street NW. 
Conro. Bernard, and Peter A. Drury, executors, 1421 and 14214 P 


‘ochran, 
Carroll, Bebek F., 


Callahan, Robert, 35 Metropolitan Hotel, ie avenue. 


Coxen, Millard F., 468 Pennsylyania ayenue NW. 


Coale, John H., 343 New Jersey avenue NW. 

Cake, Horace M., manager Hotel Normandie, 

Cox, Frank C., 492 H street 

Clark, Charles II., 111 Sixth street NW. 

Costello, Jeremiah, 14 G street NW. 

Chamberlain Club, $21 Fifteenth street NW. 

Connell, John J., 318 Fourteenth street NW. 

Curtin, Martin A., 739 North Capitol street: 

Curtin, Katherine C., 8258 M street NW. 

Crowley, John, 731 Third street SW. 

Connors, James F., 345 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Century Club, 815 "Vermont avenue NW. 

Collier, John W., 3270 M street NW. 

Coldenstroth, George W., 216 Sixth street NW. 

Cook, Patrick J., 3214 M street NW. 

Costello, Walter J., and Jeremiah A., 9 G street NW. 

Carley, John T., 1301 Seventh street NW. 

Cullinane, Timothy J., 731 Third street SW. 

Clarke, John 2 Delaware avenue SW. 

Cannon, Patrick, 920 e ee avenue. 

Dugan, John F., Second street SW. 

= 2 Bartholomew, 1318 B street NE. 
Jeremiah J., 400 K street NW. 

Daahakd. John, 1370 C street SE. 

Danhakl, Joseph, 52 L street NW. 

Donovan, William J., 1528 Seventh street NW. 

Drury, William M., 1100 Twentieth street NW. 

Daly, Patrick J., 600 Four-and-a-half street SW. 

Dai cer, Hermann, 477 H street NW. 

Dahle, Ernest C., 1429 North Capitol street. 

Dunworth, Timothy W., 1002 e e avenue NW. 

Dismer, Charles II., 708 K stree 

Donahue, Matthew ne 3845 P street NW. 

1200. leventh street 8E 


t 
De Atléy, John H. Vege Pennsyivania avenue NW. 
Doody, nen 1304 North Ca — . 

Downey, — „ 326 G stree 

Duffy, James A., 802-804 Thirteenth street NB. 
Daly,’ Patrick Ai, 1126 Seventh street NW. 
Donovan, Jeremiah H., 2003 Fourteenth street NW. 
Dietz, 3 239 New Jersey avenue NW. 
Dean, James P., 1316 E street 

Driscoll, Richard A., 2 G street NW. 

Devine, ‘John Ei The Shoreham, 


1 James, 3 
Eglo 1 ae Third street SE. 

Evans, Roland, 1103 Bighteenth street NW. 
Eckstein, e s41 New York ayenue NW. 
Ellier, John. 

Eisenbelss, 1 i. 121440 E street phd 
Endres, 8 018-1017 I street N 


Fega Jos TETA T., 511 Seventh street 
Flynn, James pa 516 M street SE. 
Frank, Victor A., 1001 Ð street NW. 


Fleming, Thomas T., 1530 New Je avenue NW, 
Freitag, Henry C., 1 Ninth street 

Flynn, James 4-516 M street SE. 

Flannagan, John s 439 New Je ao SBE. 
Fay, Thoman F., 7 inth street 


Fahey, Villiam, 1201 Twentieth street NW. 
Fitzmorris, John, 640 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Finucane, Daniel F., 1227 5 street NW. 
Folliard, Thomas, 1328 D NW. 
Flanigan, Michael A. 1216 5 8 Aaii NW. 
Fox, Mary A. 5 3 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Fogel, George 206 Seventh street SW. 
Frank, Edward E 711 O street NW. 
Flaherty eoa t. 1300 Delaware avenue 1 
GaSe , 10 2-104 Indiana avenue 

> James W., 1313 E street NW. 


3 Jaun D 3328 M street NW. 
Ganey, Maurice, 615 Seventh street NW. 
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Gilmore, Thos. F., 901 Twenty-sixth street NW. 
Graves, Andrew R., 729 Eighth street SE. 
Gordon, John H., 407 Q street NW. 

Grieb, Conrad F., Hotel Montrose, Fourteenth and H streets NW. 
Gates, John II., 1225 Eleventh street SE. 

Griev, William E., 920 Eighth street SE. 

Geyer, Frederick H., 1827 Fourteenth street NW. 
Gardiner, Edward J; 1400 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Gaskins & Gaines, 320 Kighth street NW. 
Garrick Club, 1347 E street NW. 

Gerstenberg, Ernst, 1343 E street NW. 

Greene, Michael T., 1301 Seventh street NW. 
Gantz, Geo. M., 1200 D street NW. 

Healey, Dennis J., 921 D street NW. 

Hendricks, Mary A., 1358 H street NE. 

Hauer, William, 1421-1423 H street NE. 
Hennessey, Michael, 216 Ninth street NW. 

Herbel, John, 825 F street NE. 

Huiney, Michael J., 1001 Third street NB. 
Hammer, Kate E., 1343 South Capitol street. 
Heare, Johnson P., 801 D street i l 
Holmes, James O., 333 Virginia avenue SW, 

Hall, 2 5 W., 623 Eighth street SW. 

Hohmann, Frederick, 475 L street NW. 

Hayden, Michael, 315 Fourteenth street NW. 
Hammel, Carl, 2500 G street NW. 

Hettinger, William A., 415 H street NE. 

Hellwig, Charles, 1400 Maryland avenue NE. 
Herr, Karoline, 439 K street NW. 

Heurich, Karl, Wisconsin avenue extended. 

Hogan, Martin, 401 Four-and-a-half street SW. 
Hennige, Henry and Karl, 1300 Sixth street SW, 
Home Club, 1006 E street NW. 

Holmes, Frederick, 636 D street NW. 

Hohmann, John P., 392 Fourteenth street NW. 
Holohan, Martin C., 3400 M street NW. 

Hurdle, Charles H., 329 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Hagerty, Frank V., 740 Fifteenth street NW. 
Harten, Hugh, Brightwood avenue. 

Hodges, Louis, 627 E street NW. 

Hall, Henry F. W., 1430 E street NW. 

Hannan, Ellen T., 701 F street SW. 

Haight, Harry S., 1008 E street NW. 

Hoy, Robert, Sixth street and Louisiana avenue NW. 
Hall, Frank P., 1000 Seventh street SW. 

Hense, Wilhelmine, 1031 Eighteenth street NW. 
Hohmann, John C., 3236 M street NW. 

Hiss, J. Frank, 415 Thirteenth street NW. 
Hancock, Andrew W., 1234 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Hallinan Michael, 1250 Seventh street NW. 
Higgins, Patrick, 735 Delaware avenue SW. 

Hiss, Benjamin F., 480 Louisiana avenue NW. 
Herzog, Fritz, 2035 K street NW. 

Harvey, William T., 2025 Virginia avenue NW. 
Hofmann, Elizabeth, 409 Ninth street SH. 

Hossler, Catherine, 1017 E street NW. 

Harvey, George W., 1016 Pennsylvania NW. 
Harvey, Hugh F., 2006 I street NW. 

Jolly Fat Men's Club, 933 D street NW. 

Kearney, Luke J., 1811 L street NW. 

Kramm, Gregor, 224 Fourteenth street SW. 
Keliher, Thos. F., 1514 Thirty-second street NW. 
Keane, Maurice, 632 Delaware ayenue SW. 

Kessel, John C., 209 Seventh street NW. 

Klotz, Henry E., 1706 G street NW. 

Kenny, John J., 620 Eleventh street SW. 
Kronheim, Jacob, 123 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Keyser, Peter L., Eighth and E streets NW. 
Kernan, Eugene, 1014 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Kraft, John A., 900 H street SE. 

Kelliher, Patrick, 3605 M street NW. 

Kenny, William P., Hotel Gordon, Sixteenth street NW. 
Klausman, William, 310 Sixth street NW. 

Keane, Bernard E., Fifth and K streets NW. 
Kelly, Joseph J., 8294 M street NW. 

Kettner, James D., 719 Four-and-a-half street SW. 
Kennington, J. Patrick, 104 F street SW. 
Kraemer, Charles, 735 Seventh street NW. 

Keady, Dennis T., 3314 M street NW. 

Kelly, Patrick J., 1002 Four-and-a-half street SW. 
Killeen, John F., 1314 Wisconsin avenue. z 
Loftus, Austin, 302 N street NW. 

Lane, Joseph, 902 First street SE. 

Lynn, Rose A., 482 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Lynagh, Peter J., 1200 Third street SW. 

Long, Patrick D., 202 L street NW. 

Leonard, Restie M., 1319 Seventh street NW. 
Loftus, Peter, 1324 D street NW. 

Lynch, John, 404 Ninth street NW. 

Long, Denis J., 215 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Lyons, Michael M., 906 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Linkins, George E., 101 H street SB. 

Lawler, Jerome B., 2100 E street NW. 

Leonard, James C., 45 Harrison street, Anacostia, D. C. 
Leary, Joseph J., 1134 Twenty-sixth street NW. 
Leech, Michael, 1847 L street NW. 

H., 1258 Water street SW. 


Mergner, John 

Melnerney, Michael, 1226 Seventh street NW. 
McCarthy, Richard D., 472 K 
McDonald, Patrick J., 731 H street SE. 
McEwan, Walter, 709 H street SE. 
Mensh, Simon, 456 Louisiana avenue NW. 


Metropolitan Club, 1519 to 1523 H street NW. 

Minahan, John J., 301 Q street NW. 
bri eg Charles, and William F. Braund, 805 Four-and-a-half 
8 x 

McMillen, Luther H., 405 Tenth street NW. 

Morgan, Richard W., 1218 Thirty-second street NW. 

Molloy, Joseni 332 M street SW. 

Mormann, win, 809 Fifth street NW. 

McNamara, Daniel, 522 Eighth street SH. 

TEE James J., 1402 H street NE. 

Miller, John H., and Fred. W., 502 Ninth street NW. 

Massino, Angelo A., and Frank S., 335 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Mullany, Dennis, 500 Fourteenth street NW. 

McDevitt, Harry F., 444 N street NW. 

Meenehan, John F., 1338 Fourteenth street NW. 

Mades, Charles, 300 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Morgenweck, Lina, 12 Fourth street NE. 

Meehan, Thos. F., 2441 I street NW. 

Mantegari, Constantina, 911 D street NW. 

Meehan, John J., 1203 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

McGlue, George R., 1706 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

McInerney, Morgan, 2332 G street NW. 

Meehan, Patrick, 726 Seventh street Sw. 

Mannix, Chas., $60 AE ral street NW. 

Moran, Michael V., 3011 street NW. 

McGrath, Patrick J., 2700 K street NW. 

Murphy, Katherine, 350 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

McCarthy, Patrick, 635 L street NW. 

McCarthy, Jas. J., 1402 H street NE. 

Mullin, William J., 407 Ninth street NW. 

McKain, Michael J., 436 L street NW. 

Mahoney, John L., 600 K street SE. 

Mounteastle, George C., Brightwood Hotel, Brightwood, D. C. 

McCann, Hugh, 509 Ninth street NW. 

Manuel, Silas A., New Jersey avenue and C street S. 

Morgan, James R., 301 Fourteenth street NW. 

McDonald, Martin, 3316 M street NW. 

McHugh, Annie A., 288 Second street NW. 

Mannix, Edward, 8059 M street NW. 

Madden, John J., 1006 Sixth street SW. 

Mills, Harrington, The Grafton, Connecticut avenue, 

Mulroe, Martin, 310 Tenth street NW. 

Magruder, James L., 942 Twenty-second street NW. 

McGuire, J. Charles, 515 Ninth street NW. 

Moore, James R., and John Prileau, 1216 Pennsylvanla avenue NW. 

Myerstein, Harry H., 1000 E street NW. 

MecGrann, James P., 1704 Pennsylvania avenue. 

McDonald, John J., 1019 Seventh street NW. : 

5 Robert P., Hotel Regent, Fifteenth and Pennsylyania avenue. 

McCarthy, Dennis L., 906 D street NW. 

Mulloy, James E., 831 Seventh street NW. 

McCullough, Thomas, 1332 Wisconsin avenue. 

Marshall, Thomas R., 1323 F street NW. 

McErney, Joseph, 643 D street NW. 

Neligan, Patrick F., 2024 Fourteenth street NW. 

Nesline, John W., 1501 Seventh street NW. 

Nofsinger, Asher II., 807 North Capitol street. 

Nix, Theodore, 1326 Sixth street SW. 

Neuland, William, 727 H street NE. 

Nau, Christina A., 1202 Seventh street NW. 

Nix, Gregor M., 114 H street NW. 

Neuland, Andreas, 719 H street SE. 

Norris, George Wa 1200 E street NW. 

Neitzey, George W., 1106 Water street SW. a 

Nash, Harry D., Four-and-a-half and K streets SW. 

Noack, August, president, The Shoemaker Co., 1331 G street NW. 

Naughton, Cornelius H., 1926 Fourteenth street NW. 

Nelson, Annie E., 452 D street NW. 

O'Connor, Jeremiah, 113 Four-and-a-half street NW. 

O'Connor, Patrick F., 617 D street NW. 

O'Keefe, Patrick J., 904 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

O'Connor, Jeremiah E., 1230 Seventh street NW. 

O'Connor, John B., 1500 Seventh street NW. 

O'Connor, Michael, 2626 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

O'Donnell, James J., 153 H street 8E. 

O'Donoghue, Patrick, 908 Fourth street NW. 5 

Oedekoven, Leo, 801 Thirteenth street NW. 

O'Donoghue, Michael J., 820 Seventh street SW. 

O'Hanlon, Roger & James Murray, 1519 Seventh street NW. 

O'Donoghue, John, 1400 First street NW. 

O'Hanlon, Michael, 1325 Seventh Street NW. 

O'Leary, William J., 733 North Capitol street. 

O'Donnell, Denis J., 443 First street SW. 

O'Connor, Timothy H., 1217 E street NW. 

O'Connor, John J., 1225 E street NW. 

O'Day, John T. & Ward Savage, 444 Ninth street NW. 

O'Brien, John, 537 New Jersey avenue NW. 

O'Keefe, John J., 1124 Sevent street NW. 

O'Brien, Michael T., 1300 H street NE. 

Ockershausen, Christine, 515 Seventh street SW. 

O'Neill, John, 3057 K street NW. 

O'Connor, John J. G., 800 Twenty-sixth street NW. 

O'Hanlon, Patrick, 1230 Seventh street NW. 

Perreard, John M., 1206 E. street NW. 

Potter, Charles E., 605 Fifteenth street NW. 

Plitt, William, and Theo. jr., 521 Q street NW. 

Potts, Frederick H., 1003 Seventh street NW. 

Peirce, Frank M., Hotel Vendome, Third street and Pennsylvania 
avenue NW. 


Regan, 
Roth, Martin, 901 A street NB. . 
Richardson, James, 218 Twelfth street NW. 
Rice, Edward V., 145 B street SD. 
Roots, James, & Myer Fischer, New Jersey avenue and C street NW. 
Rickl John, 300 Sixth street NW. 
Ryan, Jack M., 619 B street NW. 
„Belter, Henry, 306 Sixth street NW. 
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Ryan, Richard, 1202 Second street SW. 

Reagan, Catherine, 945 B street NW. 

Rafafty, Patrick, 1101 C street NE. 

Riordan, Patrick 1355 Four and a half street SW. 

Raftery, Thomas and Michael, 234 C street NB. 

Riordan, D. Emmett, 225 Seventh street SW. 

Ruppert, Matthew F., 1303 Seventh street NW. 

Rupertus, J. Frederick, 1418 P street NW. 

Ruppert, Ernest C. E., 1716 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Reed, Owen E., 2401 I street NW. 

Roche, Margaret, 1009 Eleventh street SE. 

Roche, Edward V., 304 Fourteenth street NW. 

Ryan, William, 221 Third street SW. 

Reed, George F., 929 Twenty-second street NW. 

Rafferty, Nora, 100 F street NW. 

Reid, Henry W., 600 North Capitol street. 

Roessler, Frederick, 483 C street NW. 

Roche, 3 J., 1335 E street NW. 

Rosenfield, Aaron, 417 Eleventh street NW. 

Roddy, Bartholomew, 1001 C street NW. 

Reed, Mary A., 3300 M street NW. 

Roche, James J., 603 B street NW. 

Reuter, Frederick W., Pennsylvania avenue and John Marshall place. 

Smyth, Patrick, 101 D street SW. 

Shea, James, 333 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Schleuter, William H., 930 Fifth street NW. 

Scott, Charles W., 631 Pennsylvania avenue SE. 

Stevens, James 430 Eighth street NW. 

Smith, Rodney N., 520 Four-and-a-half street SW. 

Simi, Lorenzo, 1289 New crows avenue SE. 

Schlosser, John G., 661 Pennsylvania avenue SE, 

Sheehan, Maurice J., 736 Second street NE. 

Sullivan, John J., 1331 Thirty-fifth street NW. 

Sullivan, Daniel F., 1400 North Capitol street. 

Sheehan, John J., 304 Q street NW. 

Savoy, Walter, and Shedrick D. Brown, 18 C street NW. 

Schwarz, August, 827 Seventh street NW. 

Stack, John, 201 G street NW. 

Staples, Oren G., National Hotel. 

Sheehan, John P., 701 North Capitol street. 

Sullivan, Florence A., 1016 First street NE. 

Solon, Frank J., Benning, D. C. 

Shelton, Charles F., 202 Third street SE. 

Stoner, Theodore G., 605 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Stern, Meyer N., 601 Seventh street NW. 

Scanlon, Michael B., 408 Ninth street NW. 

Sweeney, Eugene F., 900 Half street SE. 

Sullivan, Katherine B., 314 C street NE. 

Stewart, Samuel G., 1141 Seventh street NW. 

Sparta Club, 340 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Senebel, Louis, 533 Eighth street SE. 

Schlotterbeck, John, 800 I street SE. 

Schladt, Joseph, 1236 Thirty-second street NW. 

Schultz, Mary T., 607 G street NW. 

Sullivan, Mary, 73 I street SE. 

Snock, Robert N., 709 D street NW. 

Schriner, John F., 730 Fourteenth street NW. 

Sullivan, Catherine, 726 Second street NW. 

Schmidt; Louis, 702 Seventh street NW. 

Schneider, Martin, Eighth and L streets SE. 

Sullivan, John J., 206 Ninth street NW. 

Schubert, Martin, 502 Delaware avenue SW. 

Sullivan, Thomas F., 472 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Schroeter, Conrad, 3326 M street NW. 

Scanlon, Daniel, 201 K street NW. 

Smith, George E., The Cairo, Q street NW. 

Savage, Edward H., 107 G street NW. 

Stewart, Samuel, 311 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Stephan, David, manager, Stoneleigh Court, Connecticut avenue NW. 

South Washington Business Men's Bowling Club, 902 Four-and-a- 

half street SW. 

Sullivan, Cornelius, 613 I street SW. 

Stonestreet, Francis X., 1213 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Solomon, Samuel, 639 D street SW. 

Sparrough. Henry M., 421 Tenth street NW. 

Sweeney, John F., 1749 E street NW. 

Seitz, Christian, 610 Louisiana avenue. NW. 

Tharp's, James, Sons, 812 F street NW. 

Tramt, John M., 200 E street SW. 

Trometer, Peter, 907 Twenty-first street NW. 

Toussaint, Otto, 1249 Seventh street NW. 

Thurm, Gustav A., ee ge D. C. 

Thomas, James E., steward, Baltimore 

Taylor, William C., 212 Ninth street NW. 

Talty, Theobold J., manager, The Raleigh, Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Taylor, Peter, jr., manager, The Arlington, Vermont Avenue NW. 

Utterback, Ernest, 3285 M street NW. 

University Club, 930 Sixteenth street NW. 

Villa Flora Club, Brightwood, D. C. 

Voigt, Therse, 809 Seventh street NW. 

Van Riswick, Leander, 118 First street NW. 

Vonderheide, William J., 604 Ninth street NW. 

Wagner, Emil, 210 Ninth street NW. 

Wardell, James W., 3603 M street NW. 

Woodbury, Levi, St. James Hotel. 

Washington Jockey Club, Bennings Race Track. 

Willers, William, 1226 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Widmayer, John J., 483 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Wassman, Henry, 737 Seventh street NW. 

Walter, Theodore, 237 New Jersey avenue NW. 

Washington meg ag fer 814 C street NW. 

Walsh, Edmund É., 309 & street NW. 

Warner, Benjamin F., 1219 E street NW. 

Willard, Henry A., the Occidental, 1411 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Winston, John, 200 B street NW. 

Walsh, Thomas, 407 Tenth street NW. 

Walsh, Patrick, 233 Four-and-a-half street SW. 

Welch, Thomas D., 241 C street SW. 

Wright, Irving M., 211 Seventh street NW. 

Wineview Pleasure Club, Brentwood Road, D. C. 

Tander, bert, and August i Piugge, 1817 Seventh street NW. 
nder, j ugus . Plu enth s 2s 

Xander, Karl, 1530 Seventh street NW. 


= Potomac station. 
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Zimmerman, William C., 507 Q street NW. 


Zwissler, Leo F., 942 Louisiana avenue. 
Ziemann, Lizzie W., 531 Tenth street. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. What disposition does the Senator 
from South Carolina desire made of his resolution? 

Mr. TILLMAN. If I can get it passed I shall be very glad, 
but I did not know the resolution was up. It is not up under 
the rules, but if the Senate will give unanimous consent to have 
we resolution laid before the Senate and passed I shall be very 
gla 

Mr. KEAN. Let us have the regular order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. 
to be voted upon. 

Mr. SCOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to yield to 
me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the Senator for a moment. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the subject to which the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] has addressed him- 
self has been twice disposed of by the Senate. For the purpose 
of having the entire record upon which the Senate acted appear 
in the proceedings of the Senate I ask that the record from 
which the injunction of secrecy has been removed be published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I join the Senator in asking that it be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and as a document, too. 

Mr. CARTER. I will say to the Senator that this embraces 
the letter read in the course of executive session from Mr. 
Barnes and also a letter from Mrs. Morris to the President, 
dated March 5, 1905. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the document 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Executive Document No. 6, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
(Nomination of Benjamin F. Bonws 1 de postmaster at Washington, 


MAJORITY REPORT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2}, 1906. 
Hon. Borers PENROSE, 


Chairman Committee on Post-Offices and Post- Roads 
United States Senate. 

Sin: A majority of the subcommittee to whom was referred the noml- 
nation of Benjamin F. Barnes for ee at Washington, D. C., hav- 
ing had the case under consideration, respectfully report as follows: 
That on the date therein stated Senator TILLMAN filed with the sub- 
committee the only charge presented against the nominee, which charge 
is hereunto annexed, marked “ No. 1.” 

Thereafter, 2 taking notice of a question raised by current 
rumor concerning the citizenship of the appointee and his alleged con- 
nection with the removal of Mrs. Minor Morris from the Executive 
Office, Mr. CULBERSON addressed to the chairman of the subcommittee a 
letter bearing upon the points indicated, which letter is hereunto at- 
tached, marked “ No. 2.” 

The foregoing letter having been referred to Mr. Barnes, that gentle- 
man promptly delivered to the subcommittee his answer in writing, 
which is hereunto annexed, marked “ No. 3.” 

Upon inguiry Mr. Burrows, of the subcommittee, ascertained that 
the President of the United States had promptly after the Morris inci- 
dent, caused an investigation to be made concerning the same, the re- 
bg hs which investigation are herewith filed. hese exhibits con- 
sist of : 

A statement by E. E. Paine, a representative of the Associated Press, 
who was present and witnessed the occurrences preceding, incident to, 
and following the removal of Mrs. Morris from the White House on 
3 4, 1906, about 1.30 p. m. The Paine statement is marked 

0 


A statement by John Hans, an usher, marked “ No. 5.“ 
A statement by Jacob P. Frech, a private of the Metropolitan police 
force; statement of C. II. 15 a private of the Metropolitan police 
force; statement of Private A. E. Brown, of the Metropolitan police 
force; statement of Acting Sergt. John Gallaher, superintendent of 
the house of detention; statement of Mrs. Marilla Thornburgh, matron 
at the house of detention; statement of W. B. Edmonston, guard at 
the house of detention; statement of J. S. Wall, M. D., surgeon, police 
and fire departments; statement of W. Thompson Burch, M. D., sur- 
geon, police and fire departments; statement of Private J. M. Bram- 
ett. All of these statements, bound together, are marked No. 6.” 
Additional statements by P Murphy, and Frech, of 
the Metropolitan police force, and also a statement by Mr. Charles 
Haas, doing business in the out Building with John S. Blair, esq., 
are bound together and marked “ No, 7.” 

Statement of Secret Service Agent James Sloan, jr., marked No. 8.“ 
Statement of Secret Service Agent Stephen A. Connell, “ No. 9.” 
5 of Sergt. R. Bryan, of the Metropolitan police force, “ No. 


4 Statement of Richard Sylvester, major and superintendent of police, 
o. 11. : 

Letter of Major Sylvester to William Loeb, jr., “ No. 12.” 

Statement of H. Bascom Weaver, M. D., “ No. 13.“ 

Copy of a poem by Mrs. Morris sent to the President, No. 133.“ 

4 ay he Minor Morris to the President of the United States, marked 

Letter, of ‘oon Loeb, jr., Secretary to the President, te Minor 

o. 15.” 


rivates Brown, 


g 


Morris, “D š 

Letter of Mrs. Morris to the President, “ No. 16.” 
Statement by A. H. Feathers, messenger,“ No. 17.“ 
Statement by Stone, chief usher, “ No. 18.” 


I knew the resolution would not be allowed 


TENA 


‘and violen 
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Statement of John H. Stokes and also statement of George Gray 
8 of the Portner Flats, “ No. 19.” 


Letter of Gifford Pinchot, “ No. 20.“ 
Memorandum of statement of Mr. Price, of the Washington Star, 
marked No. 21.“ 


a eh . Sylvester, major and superintendent, to the Presi- 
No. 22.“ 

Memorandum ot arrests made at divers time at the White House, 
marked No. 23.“ 

Statement of J. Ellen Foster, No. 24.“ 

In addition to the foregoing, the subcommittee examined Richard 
Sylvester, major and superintendent of the Metropolitan police, with 
reference to the relations of the officers to the preservation of order 
and the 8 of persons and property in and about the White 
House buildings and premises. 

Being informed by Mr. TILLMAN that Mrs. Minor Morris was in the 
and desirous of . heard, the subcommittee met at 10.30 on 
ay morning, the 2ist instant, in the room of the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, having notified Mr. TILLuax that 
the statement of Mrs. Morris would be heard at that place and time. 
Mr. TILLMAN declined to have Mrs. Morris appris to make a state- 
ment before the subcommittee, alleging that was his desire tbat 
she be heard by the full committee or else that a stenographer should 
be 3 to take down her testimony, If given. 

r. TILLMAN did not file any statement, nor did any witnesses appear 
to support the allegations he had made. He informed the subcom- 
mittee that his witnesses would not appear unless compelled to do so 
through proper * 

The subcommittee is therefore called upon to report the case on the 
records hereinbefore referred to, supplemented by the oral statement 
of Major Sylvester. 

From these statements it appears that on Thursday, January 4, 
about 1 Wi m., Mrs. Minor Morris entered the Executive Offices west 
of the White House and went to the doorkeeper stationed at Secre- 
tary Loeb's door, presented a and then sat down in the office, 
Mr. Secretary to the President, being engaged with him at 
that time, Mr. Barnes, the Assjstant Secretary, 8 e 
and entered into conversatlon with Mrs. Morris. e reluctan dis- 
closed to him her business, finally announcing that her husband had 
been discharged from some position in the War Department some time 
in the past and she wanted to see the President in regard to his 
restoration. Mr. Barnes, in a moderate and respectful way, advised 
her that that would be impossible, that she must see the Secretary of 
War in regard to the matter. She thereupon became somewhat ex- 
cited, and in a very decisive tone of voice said: I have come here to see 
the President, and I will remain a month but what I see him.” After 
some further remark, which was not overheard, Mr. Barnes returned 
to his office and remained therein for some minutes. When he appeared 
Mrs. Morris was pacing up and down the room, evidently much agitated 
and muttering to herself. 

The conversation with Mr. Barnes was resumed, and in reply to his 
statement that it would be im ible for her to see the President she 
became very much excited and insisted she would see him before she 
left the building. Thereupon Mr. Barnes advised her that she must 
leave the building without seeing the President, and upon her refusal 
to do so he uested Officer Frech, who was standing by, to see that 
she did leave the buillding. The officer requested her quietly, three dif- 
ferent times, to leave the office without creating a scene, but she grew 
more and more excited, and finally to scream and dared anyone 
to lay hands 14 her. At this time her screams could be heard 
throughout the building, and 
room and outside of the front door. Officer Murphy was then called, 

inquired if it was the desire to arrest the woman, to which Officer 
“Yes.” Thereupon she was taken into custody 
and Murphy, of the Metropolitan ee force. 
almost immediately threw If upon the ground, havin, 
notified the officers that they would be compelled to er. cer 
Murphy says that he thought she was an insane person, from her wild 

demonstrations. 

The facts as herein stated sre substanti: corroborated i A all the 

rsons who were present during the transaction. 5 interview 

tween Barnes and Mrs. Morris was not attended by the violent dem- 
onstration and loud and boisterous talk which characterized Mrs. Mor- 
ris at the second interview. She became agitated after the first inter- 
view, but confined her actions during the time of Mr. Barnes's ab- 
sence to walking up and down the floor in an agitated manner. 
loud declamation during the second interview must have challenged 
the attention of ns in the adjoining room, and all those who are 
alleged to have thus attracted seem to concur in the statement 
that she was violent and demonstrative and loud-voiced while being 
led from the room. no 5 : 

The subcommittee is agreed upon the following ropan ons to wit: 

hat Mr. Barnes was acting clearly within legt imate authority 


ci 


k 
imperative duty—in declining to recognize the imperative demand 


Morris to see the President ri ess of his engagements. 

2. That it was the duty of Mr. Barnes, as well as the duty of other 
officers present, to preserve order within the Executive Offices and to 
eject obstreperous and pane i N Daros therefrom. 

3. That when Mrs. Morris absolutely refused to leave the premises, 
and by boisterous lan e and excited demonstration was turbing 
peace and good order, Mr. Barnes was justified In requesting the officers 
present to remove her from the building. 

4. That Officers Frech and Sloan used only such force as was un- 
STANI necessary to remove her from the room or to accomplish that 
o 

5. That when outside of the buiging Officers Frech and Murphy 
were under laws, rules, and regulations of the Metropolitan police de- 
ees of the city of Washington and not under the control of Mr. 

arnes. 

6. That having made the arrest, the officers named were bound by 
the rules and regulations of the police department to use all necessary 


force to maintain the arrest, and the officers themselves were the judges 


of the force necessary to accomplish that end, sub only to account- 
ability to their superiors in the police departmen 
Mr. nes's relation to this incident must be ju 
solely upon what occurred within the Executive Offices, and 
such occurrences there is in our opinion no material conflict between 
the statements submitted and the published statements of the news- 
paper corr Pag who was in the room only at the end of the scene. 
. That Mr. Barnes is a citizen of the United States and has been 
an actual resident of the District of Columbia since 1892, although he 
8 to New Jersey to vote, having merely a voting residence in that 
ate. 


— 


as quietly as possible tha 


Nothing appears in the record before the subcommittee tending in 
any manner to reflect upon the moral character, the integrity, or the 
pet Ree Mr. Barnes to efficiently discharge the duties of the office of 

Respectfully submitted, 

Tuos. H. CARTIR. 
J. C. BURROWS. 


No, 1. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. O., April 13, 1906. 


on Post-Offices and 

ost- Roads, United States Senate. 

Sm: I hereby notify BB that I desire to protest against the con- 

firmation of Benjamin F. Barnes as postmaster for the city of Wash- 

ington, and ask permission to appear before the committee with wit- 

nesses, whose names are hereto annexed, to prove the following 

charges, showing Mr. Barnes's unfitness for the office: 

1. That Mr. rnes is lacking in gentlemanly and manly considera- 

tion for. ladies, which caused him to abuse his authority so far as to 

order the expulsion from the Executive Offices of Mrs. Minor Morris 
ry 4, 1906, without any justification or reason therefor. 

2. That having issued the order he stood by and saw it executed in 
a most brutal and outrageous manner without interference, compel- 
ling the policemen to drag and Koay, with the ald of a negro em- 
pore at the White House, to carry her, with the negro holding her 

the ankles and with her limbs ed, the entire distance from the 

xecutive Offices, at the western end of the White House, to the east- 
ern exit, where she was thrust into a cab and sent to the house of 
detention, by which brutal treatment her life was endangered and 
health seriously impaired from shock and injuries received. 

3. That after this t. nical and outrageous abuse of his authority 
he lodged charges of insanity against- Mrs. Morris and compelled her 
to remain in prison for more than four hours, thus adding insult to 
eta A and producing in the public mind impressions derogatory to 
both her reputation and her mental condition. 

4. That he made a statement to the press which was full of false- 
hoods and which proves him to be lacking in that integrity and high 
character which a 2 Government official should have. 

The following are the witnesses I would like to have examined : 

Mr. Walter E. Clark, 1417 G street, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Robert H. Hazard, 501 Fourteenth street, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. I. C. Norwood, the Star office, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. James II. Price, the Times office, Washington, D. C. 
. Henry C. Biggs, New York World office, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Elmer E. Payne, Associated Press, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Jules Guthridge, 1713 Riggs place, Washington, D. C. 
Very respectfully, yours, ia 
B. R. TILLMAN. 


No. 2. s 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. O., April 20, 1906. 


Hon. THOMAS H. CARTER, 
Chairman of . 


* 
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Hon. Tos. H. CARTER, 
Chairman Suboommittee. 

DEAR Senator: Referring to the pro’ R by the subcom- 
mittee in the matter of the nomination of Mr. B. F. Barnes to be post- 
master of this city, I beg to ask that you secure a written statement 
Raat ae or have him appear before the subcommittee, on the 
‘ollowing points: 

1. The 5 — of his birth and the nationality and citizenship of his 
parents at that time. 

2. His present legal residence and such residence for the past ten 
years. 

3. A full statement by him of the occurrences at the Executive Offices 
when Mrs. Minor Mor: therefrom. 

4. Whether in ca her removal he was . general or 
specific instructions, and in either case give the substance of the in- 
structions and by whom they were issued. 

Very truly, yours, C. A. CULBERSON. 


No. 3. 
THe WHITE HOUSE, 
8 Washington, April 20, 1906. 
My DEAR SENATOR CARTER: Repl to your note of the 20th instant 
in connection with the pro — nquiry the subcommittee of the 


Senate Committee on Post-OMices and Post-Roads into the matter of my 
nomination to be postmaster of N e Saaria . 

1) I was born at Yarmouth, Nova tia, December 3, 1868. My 
father was born in the State of New 9 A mother in the State of 
Maine. Their ancestors, back to a time pr ing the Revolution, were 
natives of either New York or Massachusetts. My father was tem- 
porarily in business in Nova Scotia at the time of my birth, 
and my parents remained there until I was about 7 years old, when 
they returned to the United States, going to New Jersey, where my 
father lived until the time of his death, in 1891. My parents never 
at any time relinquished their American citizenship nor took the slight- 
est step in that direction. 

(2) My present legal residence is in the State of New Jersey, and 
that has been my ay residence ever since.I was old enough to vote. 
I desire to add that I have had no other ties in New Jersey since 1892, 
when the surviving members of my family removed to Washington, 
where they now reside. 

3) Mrs. Minor Morris called at the Executive Office on January 4, 
1906, at about 1 o'clock, and asked to be allowed to see the President. 
At the time Secretary Loeb was engaged with the President, and I 
saw her. Upon inquiry as to the nature of her business she stated 
with considerable reluctance that her husband had been unjustly dis- 
m from a branch of the War Department; that she did not pro- 
e to have anyong to do with the Secretary of War concerning 
t, but that she wan the President to take it up and see that justice 
was done. She was informed that the President could not give per- 
sonal attention to such a matter and that the decision of the ‘retary 
of War would be final. he insisted that she must see the ident, 
and when told that that was out of the question she asserted in 
boisterous manner that she would not be prevented from seeing him 
and that she would remain where she was for a month, if need be, 
unless she saw him sooner. She was allowed to remain for some 
moments. When I returned to the reception room 3 1 
found her pacing excitedly up and down the room, and informed her 
she could not see the President and that it 
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JUNE 28, 


I did not see Mrs. Morris afterwards, not being present when she 
was put into the cab and sent to the house of detention. 

As to her ejectment from the Executive Office, I am quite sure that 
no more force was used than was absolutely 5 Had a man 
acted as she acted, he would have been treated, probably, summarily. 
I did not hear Mr. Barnes order her put out of the offices. My opinion 
is that she ought to have been released when the officers got her out- 
side of the entrance to the offices; but I understand that the police 
regulations provide for the action of officers in such cases, and had 
they relea: her they would have laid themselves liable to a suit for 
assault, once having placed their hands upon her. 

Mr. rnes did all that he could have been expected to do to avert 
f scene. He treated Mrs. Morris in a quiet and co manner, 
time and again urging her not to make any trouble. e might have 
gg ae her to retain her seat in the Executive Office reception room. 

ut, in my judgment, his action in that regard was porey a matter of 
opinion. He thought Mrs. Morris was insane, as I have learned since, 
and her action and manner, it is only just to say, probably warranted 
such an assumption on his part. 

Very respectfully submitted, 


The PRESIDENT. 


E. E. Parks. 


No. 5. 
Statement of John Hans. 


On Thursday, January 4, 1906, Mrs. Morris entered the lobby of the 
Executive Office and handed me her card, and at the same time asked 
me If she could see the President's Secretary. I then took her card in 
to him. He told me to have Secretary Barnes see her. After I'd given 
Seeretary Barnes her card I went out in the lobby and I had another 
card in my hand, and Mrs. Morris asked me why I didn't give her card 
to the Secretary. I said Madam, the Secretary has your card,” and 
then she said to me, “I beg your pardon,” and I walked away. 

Secretary Barnes sees Mrs. Morris and tells her Secretary Loeb is 
busy and asked him to see her, and then he asked her what she wanted. 
I didn't hear what she had to say, with the exception of hearing a few 
words now and then. I heard Mrs. Morris say something about rein- 
statement, and Secretary Barnes told her the President could do nothing 
for her, and referred her to the Secretary of War. Secretary Barnes 
got up then and said something to Mrs. Morris, which I did not hear, 

ut I did hear him address her as “ madam," and she said, You need 
not call me madam, as I am going to see the President if I have to wait 
a month.” in a loud and boisterous tone and manner. 

As Secretary Barnes was leaving she yelled out, “ You 
tics have run this thing long enough.” She stayed, sitting a moment 
or two, then got up and walked across the floor several times, muttering 
something which I could not hear, and while she was walking Secre- 
tary Barnes came out in the lobby to talk to a gentleman by the name 
of Mr. Corbett, and when Secretary Barnes finished speaking to Mr. 
Corbett he then spoke to Mrs. Morris in a ponie way, telling her it 
would be impossible for her to see the President, and that she would 
have to leave the building. She then said to him, Tou don't say so. 
If I do not see him to-day I will come back to-morrow, the next nay 
and the next day, until I do see him,” in a loud tone, so that it cou d 
be heard throughout the building. 

Then Officer Frech walked over to her and spoke to her in a very 
— manner, asking her to leave the building. He then asked her 

wice after that, and then she walked over and threw herself down in 

a chair. She then said, “I won't leave this building,“ and com- 
menced fighting the officer, and saying in a loud tone that she was 50 
years old and no one ever laid a hand on her. And then Officer Frech 
asked her to go along with him, which she refused to do. He then 
forced her out of the seat, with the assistance of Secret Service Officer 
Sloan. And in the meantime I had opened the doors so they could 
take her out. When she reached the pavement which leads to the 
laundry and the kitchen of the White House, she threw herself on the 
ground and had to be carried. 


ple in poli- 


No. 6. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1906. 
Statement made by Private Jacob P. Frech, of the Metropolitan police 


force, District of Columbia, to the major and superintendent of police, 
after being duly sworn. 


Well, this W January 4, about 1.30 p. m. Mrs. Morris came 
to the White House office door and asked to see the Secretary. I di- 
rected her to the doorkeeper of the Secretary’s room, and a few min- 
utes afterwards Mr. Barnes walted on her. he conversation between 
them I could not hear, only after a while I heard her say she de- 
manded an interview with the President. I was in the same room 
with her. The doorkeeper to the Secretary, a newspaper man by the 
name of Paine, two or three men who were strangers, and Messrs. 
Connell and Sloan, secret-service men, were in the same room—not in 
Mr. Barnes's room, but in the lobby. Mr. Barnes said something else. 
I could not hear what he said on account of the low voice Mr. rnes 
was speaking in. I then heard her say she demanded an interview 
with the President. She said it a little louder than she had before. 
Mr. Barnes told her she could not have an interview with the. Presi- 
dent. She said, I will have an interview with the President, and I 
will stay until I do have it if it takes a month.” Then Mr. Connell 
got on the right-hand side of her and Mr. Sloan on the left, standin 
against the Secretary’s door. Mr. Barnes said something else I coul 
not hear—I had stepped within a few feet of them, too, but I could 
not hear it. She said, “I demand an interview with the President. 
If I can not see him to-day, I will come to-morrow, and if not then, 
the next day and the next.” This was in a loud tone of voice. Mr. 
Barnes said something else and went into his office, and Mr. Sloan 
went into the room with him. 

As they were going through the door she got up and said, “ You can 
have me arrested if you want to, but I will not leave this office.” 
That was not said to anyone in particular, but we heard it in the office. 
Then Mr. Sloan came out and told me they were going to have troubl 
and Mr. Barnes was going to order her out, and if he did and she di 
not go I was to arrest her. I step closer, so I could hear the con- 
versation. Mr. Barnes said to her it was im ible for her to see the 
Pressident, and to drop the matter. Before Mr. Barnes came out again 
she walked up and down the office floor three or four times and said, 
“This is a pretty state of affairs, that an American lady can not see 
the President. will see him. I will go above him and I will de- 
mand an interview.“ At that time she reached the chair, and Mr. 
Barnes came out again. Mr. Barnes ke to her again, and she 
said, “I will not leave this office. I intend to stay until I can see 
him.” Mr. Barnes made another request and she made a similar 


remark, and then Mr. Barnes called me over and told me to arrest her. 
I walked over to her and she began to holler not to lay my hands on 
her, and dared anyone to lay hands on her. I asked her in a low tone 
of voice to leave the office with me, and she hollered out she would 
not. I asked her again to leave the office without creating a scen 
No; I will not leave the office.“ This was in a low 

voice—screeching. I said, “Lady, you have got to leave the office, 
and I want ou to leave it quie y; if not, I will have to use force.” 
She said, “ You can use all the force you want to, but you will have 
to drag me all the way.” I asked her again to do so, and she said she 
would not. I took hold of her with my right hand and put my left 
hand on her shoulder, and she would not move. her out of 
the chair and Mr. Sloan took hold of her right arm and we led her 
to tee door. All this time she was screaming and throwing herself 


ck. 

We then called Mr. Murphy—I think his name is—the outside officer, 
to help us. When we got her out on the walk leading to the lower 
part of the house she threw herself on the ground. I asked her to get 
up and walk and not to create a scene like this there. She said, “I 
I want you to drag me every step of the way, and I 

her the best 
She was not going anything 
more than hollering, and was saying, “Isn't there anyone to help an 
American woman?” I did not see a black man on the scene until 
we got very near to the basement door; then I saw a colored man 
and he picked up a back comb and a hairpin. I did not see him put 
his hands on her. We had to carry her until we got her through 
the corridor, and we closed the door and then went from the view of 
the public. We took her to the office and she sat there for a few 
minutes. I then asked her to get up and walk, and she got up and 
walked around to the south of the house and to the guard-room. That 
is a little more than twice the distance we had to carry her. All this 
time she was hollering very loudly. When we got her into the guard- 
room we gave her a chair and allowed Sergeant zren to take charge of 
her, as it seemed the presence of us two men who handled her made 
her more hysterical. When the wagon came she refused to get into it. 
She walked out to the wagoh, but refused to get in, and caught hold 
of each side of the wagon and propped herself against the door of 
the cab. I had to get inside and take hold of her hands to prevent her 
taking hold of anything, and had to lift her in the wagon bodily. 

When we got her in the wagon she insisted we should take her to 
the Post Building; that she wanted the press to know the whole occur- 
rence. Officer Brown got inside of the cab when we put her in and 
lifted her over so we could close the door. We then went to the house 
of detention. In the wagon there was nothing out of the ordinary 
except she asked us where we were going to take her, and I made no 
reply, and Sergeant Gallaher answered for me, and she slappat him in 
the face. Sergeant Gallaher was in citizens’ clothes. At the house 
of detention I preferred the charge of disorderly conduct against her. 
I gave no instructions at all at the time, but on account of her hyster- 
ical condition when she was ready to put up the required collateral I 
told them they had better hold ber for examination as to her mental 
condition. I had no instructions from anyone to do that. I went to 
court the next morning, and she forfeited collateral. I am detailed to 
the Secretary to the President, in the Executive Offices, and have an 
inside detail at the White H I am subject, I understand, to the 
orders of the Secretary and his assistants. The chief usher is in 
charge there. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1906. 


Statement made by Private C. H. Murphy, of the Metropolitan police 
force, District of Columbia, to the major and superintendent of police, 
after being sworn. 

I was detailed at the White House from last Thursday week until 
the following Saturday, in place of Private Ogle. I assisted in taking 
Mrs. Morris from outside of the Executive Offices to the police office in 
the White House. I was doing duty on No. 2 beat outside and was 
about 50 feet away when I heard a commotion inside and walked to- 
ward it. I heard a woman say, “I won't get out; don’t you force me 
out.” The voice was very loud. Before I got to the door Officer Frech 
brought Mrs. Morris out and asked me to assist him. I went over and 
asked if he was going to arrest her. He said, “ Yes.” I thought she 
was crazy from the way she acted. I took hold of her arm, but not 


hard enough to bruise it, and she sat down in the mud. I said, 
„Madam, you will ruin your dress; the streets are muddy.” She said, 
“I will not walk; you will have to drag me.” I said, “You will have 


to go; you had better walk; we will have to take you if we drag you.” 
She is a very large woman. and she kicked me on the shin, and I have 
a mark there now. She sat down and stuck her feet in the ground, 
and we had a time with her. She stuck her feet in the ground so that 
we had to push her. I had my arm back of her, and so did Mr. Frech, 
and we finally got her to the basement entrance—a distance of fully 100 
feet. I noti a colored attendant there. He draped her clothing 
around her feet so as to prevent exposure of her limbs, and picked u 
her ketbook. She said to us, Lou will have to drag me.” I sal 
we did not like to do that. I said, “ You will ruin your clothes sitting 
down in the mud. You will have to pall She said she would not. 
Other officers came to our assistance fina iy, but she was going along all 
right then, and my duty ended after she had gone in the office. am 
certain that, situated as we were, we did nothing more than was neces- 
sary to maintain the arrest. We used as little force as possible. It 
was her fault her clothes were ruined; that was caused by her sitting 
down in the mud. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1906. 


Statement made by Private A. E. Brown, of the Metropolitan police 
force, District of Columbia, to the major and superintendent of po- 
lice, after being sworn. 

I was at the Executive avenue entrance to the White House the 
day Mrs. Morris was taken to the house of detention, and was at the 
uardroom when she was taken out and put in the cab. I did not 
now how she came there; when I saw her she was in the guardroom. 

She was hysterical in there and wanted to break out, and Sergeant 

Bryan had to hold the door several times to keep her in. When the 

cab came from the house of detention, she walked out to the cab with- 

out assistance, but refused to get in. Sergeant Bryan had hold of her 
arm guiding her, and Mr. Stone, the chief usher at the White House, 
specs the folding doors for them and then stepped out to the cab. 
yself, Private h, Mr. Stone, and Sergeant Bryan were there. 

She refused to get in the cab and grabbed hold of each side of the cab 

door and commenced screaming, and she tried to slap and kick and 

screech. I never touched her until I saw that Mr. Stone and the ether 

two could not very well handle her, so I started in myself then. I 
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535 t inside of the cab and take hold of her two hands, and 
ok hol 


d of her waist and lifted her in and up on the step 
th her. he propped herself a the cab door tried to get 
out by lf I tried to. close the door after I got 


the trouble until she was in the guardroom. 
I am on duty around the White House and look after the President. 


there 
she slapped 8 Gallaher very severely in the face and “fried to 
claw other people. I had hold of her arm, and as soon as I let of 
it she slapped Sergean 


got out without any assistance. She was very hysterical. 
could not say she appea like a crazy woman, but she acted wild and 
ont of her senses for the time being. She was handled as courteousl 
in in 3 as possible. When I had hold of her, I onl 
sufficient strength to keep her from injuring herself or anyone else. 


IN CHARGE HOUSE OF DETENTION. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1906. 


Statement made by Acting Sergt. John Gallaher, superintendent of the 
house of detention, to the major and superintendent of police. 


On the 4th of 


ut her in the cab. 
got there they brought her out. The lady was 
very much excited, did not want to go, and fought the officers all she 
vould; but it was not more than a second before was in the cab. 
She did not fall down, but she tried to throw herself back. The officers 
had hold of her arms, one on each side, and Mr. Stone also helped 
I did not see a black boy there; but there were 
eight, ten, or a dozen people around. She was g out loud and 
screaming. She did not use any profanity. She did not bite the ofi- 
cers. The officers had to force her in the vehicle: they pushed her in, 
and she was resisting all the time. The officers did not use any more 
force than they had to to get her in. Her clothes were torn when I 
got there. I don't know who tore them. Officers Frech, Brown, and 
myself accompanied her to the house of detention. She made so much 
noise I said we would have to take her to No. 1; that we could not 
take her to the house of detention. She wanted to know where she was 
going, and I said to the house of detention. When I said that, she 
slapped me in the face with her hand. I did not touch her. She did 
not seem to have all her faculties. When we got to the house of deten- 
tion I took her to the clerk's office. When we got to the house of de- 
tention she got out of the cab and walked in the house without = 
body putting hands on her. Officer Frech charged her with disorderly 
conduct. Afterwards the charge of insanity was made against her by 


Officer Frech. : 

When we got in the house she said she wanted to telephone to Mr. 
Guthridge, who is on Fourteenth street, and wanted to telephone 
to Mr. Warner. She Spona to Mr. Warner, and he was just K ns 
to leave town; and she telephoned to Mr. Guthridge, and he ee 

e 


would be over as soon as be could. Doctor 


put her in the cab. 


Burch was there a 


I said to Officer Frech : 
He said: “I will 
that ch ae 
said: “ You ha er call up the station you belong to. e so. 

I said: “ You had bett 11 the stati ï o t PEKo 
er in case a friend comes 


thought, to hurry up the matter, 
ge. “Aven I got there they said 
I telephoned to the clerk 
wanted to put u 
$5. On or way back I stopped a 
the White House and saw Frech and said: “I suppose she has gone. 
A friend has put up $5 for her.“ He said: No; I have put the charge 
of insanity against her.“ He said he had put the charge of insanity 
against her and he was the officer and complainant. I don't know why 
he put that charge. I went back to the house then and found Mr. 
Guthridge, her friend, there, and did the best I could until the doctors 
came to pacify her. She was in charge of Matron Thornburgh. When 
pated 3 she said she had been treated very nicely and shook 
ands with me. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1906. 


Statement made by Mrs. Marilla Thornburgh, matron at the house of 
detention, to major and superintendent of police, after being sworn. 


On last Thursday, January 4, Mrs. Morris was brought to the house 
of detention. I heard a little commotion outside of the door, and 
window and saw a woman being brought up the steps 
rgeant Gallaher and an officer—I could not say whether 
h. I hurried downstairs to meet her, and 
she seemed to be holding back a little bit, but not very much. She 
said, “I don't want anything to do with you, or anybody else here; 
you are all of the same piece; you are all under that one n” i 
said, “Never mind.” She seemed to be very hysterical; was in- 
dignant. I said, “ Come in and go upstairs with me and you can state 
your grievances to the officer, and we will do all we can for you.” I 
did not know anything about the case. She said.“ No, I won't go; I 
want to use the telephone.” The sergeant said, Go upstairs, and we 
will take your message.” She said, “I will not; I demand the tele- 
phone.” The sergeant said, “All right, come here and get calm and 
you can use the telephone.“ He escorted her to the telephone and she 
made an attempt to call up some friend of hers, and she would not allow 
anyone to assist her. 
wanted to help her, but she would not allow me. She was making 
sweeping assertions with her hands [illustrating]. She could not re- 
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member the number of the telephone from the time she would read it 
hone Direct 


In the Tele ory until she took the telephone. Doctor 
Burch was there and he stepped forward and said, Madam 


Doctor Burch to do so. I found the address in the book; she gave. 
me the “Henry Clew.” She attempted to call Mr. Guthridge to 
the house of detention. She said 


. “This is Mrs. Minor Morris t g 
to ye I have suffered the greatest humiliation and degradation that 
could be put upon any woman, and I am now at the house of detention 
in 81 of a policeman.” She was crying at the time, and it took a 
good while for her to tell Mr. Guthridge. After she had talked a 
while and expressed her tion about being brought over there 
by the burly policemen, as she called them, the sergeant and I coaxed 
her to go upstairs in the matron's room, and told her it would be better 
up there than down there where everybody could see her. She went up 
with me and remained there from 2 until 5.30, crying and going on at 
a terrible rate. She acted like a demented person. She said, “ This 
will cause greatest sensation of the age; this is the 8 
the age.” She exclaimed, I don’t care what they do with me; I have 
accomplished my purpose. The President will surely have to notice 
my husi *s case.” Those were the words she used, and she said the 
same thing to Mr. Edmonston, the 2 I had to call him down- ; 
stairs one time, because we had an insane woman there, and she was 
adding to the clamor, and I was afraid to leave this woman for fear 
she would plunge out of the window. 

If my idea foes for anything, I thought the woman was insane when 
they brought her there, on account of the loud and boisterous 5 
that she used, and I have had nine years’ experience with such people. 
She calmed down to some extent after going upstairs, and then began 
to tell her tale to Mr. Guthridge. He was there almost all the time, 
and a Mr. Weber, a’ reporter for one of the New York pa also came 
there. She would burst out crying when she would recall the incident 
of her be across the yard by two burly policemen, as she 
cal She said Mr. Barnes said, “ am, you can not see the 
She said, Very well, I have nothing else to do; I can 

til I him.” He said, “ 


L her bodily out of the chair and d ed her ily out of the 
room, and she screeched and said, “I will not go.” Her dress was 
very much torn—torn from dr: ng and being ground out on the 


pavement; one place it was worn erat wo skirts. When she 
0 


and asked somebody to 
Ip her. I said, “ Why didn't 


She said, “ Do 
pose I would walk one s with two police officers to come to 
of detention? No; I would not; they would have to carry me if I 
went, or drag me,” which they did—it spoons they did drag her. She 
said, “I did not take one step, but sat myself down, and then they 

me.” 

She is a very large woman; I would imagine she would weigh 200 
poante; and when she makes herself limp two men could not Fonit f her. 

he said when she got across the grounds to the office on this side of 
the building—I don't remember what she called it—she said they 
started to take her out and put her in the cab—“ two men d me.” 
She brought that in every e, “ dragged her to the cab,” and another 
man stood up and the three of them bundled her in, throwed me in 
and they brought me over to this place.” She made the statement that 
she was abused at the house of detention, but she called me up and 
contradicted that. I believed that the woman was insane when they 
brought her in. She said this would make the test sensation of the 
he United States to the 
She said, raising up her arms in a tragedy-queen like manner, 

0 


the President will haye to take notice of it now—of my husband's case, 

that she had accomplished what she went for. I asked her her name ; 
I said, “ Mrs. Morris, will you please tell me your Christian name?” 
She said, “ What bas that to do with the case? I don't want my 
Christian name given; it has nothing to do with it.” I said, “It has 
nothing to do with it, but the clerk wants Pal name.” She said, “ You 
can call me Hull Morris.” I said, “ That is as well as any if it is your 
name.” She then said, “ My name is Alice Hull Morris.“ 

M she leaye you under the impression that she was de- 
mented 7—A. Yes, sir. A t many demented ple will drop down 
on their knees and pray, and before she would leave the ofice she 
dropped on her knees by the desk and sent up a ponton for guidance 
and asked that her enemies be confounded, and that the President be 
brought to view the case of her husband; that it was a just and Chris- 


tian act to do, and that he was influenced by people who had a erndge, 
or spite, nst her—not her—but us. Afterwards she went upstairs 
and pray again for support and the confounding of her enemies, 


which, to my mind, in the place where she was, was what a person in 
their right mind would not do. She prayed twice in my room. The 
second time by my table, and I e turned my head, and I 
heard a noise, and she had fallen down between the table and the 
couch. She said she struck her head, but she did not. She was on her 
I tried to lift her, and I 
think I twisted her neck around lifting her, and she said, “Oh!” She 
She called me to the telephone 

I said, “ Yes.” 


pa „ 
She told me who it was, and said: “ That was an awful lle about you; 


in the pers.“ he said, I will at once,” and shut off the tele- 
phone, and F suppose she j 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1906. 


Statement of W. B. Edmonston, guard at the house of detention, made 
to the major and superintendent of police. 

I was on duty at the house of detention on last Thursday when Mrs. 

Morris was brou ere. I was in the office and saw her when she 

first came — meer Brown, of the third precinct, and Officer Frech 


. 
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much excited and couldn’t use it, and the sergeant started to ring the 
telephone for her, and she would not let him use it; that he was going 
to fix it in some way that she couldn't telephone, and then she got so 
excited that she couldn't find the number, and she said he was goin 
to fix it, and she got confused again and couldn’t open the book, an 
she commenced on the sergeant again, and said he wanted to fix it 
so she couldn't hear anything at all. Doctor Burch was there, and he 
tried to help her out, and stepped forward, and he took ap the book 
and called for Mr. Guthridge, and I think he called for B. H. Warner, 
but he was out of town and so couldn't come, and then something 
nap ned. She grabbed the telephone out of Doctor Burch's hand and 
said he was going to try and fix it so she couldn’t get the parties, and 
pe gata E your pardon, I will use the telephone.” He wanted 
o help her. 

When she came in there she was very nervous and excited, and from 
the way she acted I thought she was crazy, but she didn’t strike 
anybody and did not vse any profanity. She said she had been over 
to Mr. Barnes, had sent her card in to Secretary Loeb, and he wanted 
to know what she wanted to see the President about, and Mr. Barnes 
said she couldn’t see the President unless he knew the nature of her 
case. She said it was a personal affair and she told him she had time 
to wait, she was not employed, and would stay there until the Presi- 
dent wasn't busy, and she said the time she sat down two burly police 
officers or ruffians came there and taken her out. She said they got 
her by the waist and by the arm and wrenched it so it was black and 
_ blue. She didn’t know how they got her out, it was such an outrage. 
After she called up these people over the phone we told her she would 
bave to go upstairs in the matron's room. She said to Mr. Frech: 
“Here is a letter which I wish you would take to the President,” and 
he said he would take it to the President through the proper channel, 
and she said: “No; take it to him personally; if you don't, he will 
never get it,” and before going upstairs she started to pray. Then she 
went upstairs, and after she was up there a few minutes Mrs. Thorn- 
burg called for me to come up, there was a crazy girl in the opposite 
room that needed attention, and by this time this Mr. Guthridge came 
up and put up $5. 

I didn’t enter any charge against her, that was done by the clerk, 
and I didn’t see her until she got in the hallways, as I was in the 
office. I didn't see any scars or bruises on her face.» She also said 
she had accomplished her purpose. She said she told Mr. Gorter’ 
that she had been endeavoring to see the President for five years, she 
had lost her sleep, and she had been foiled in every way, but now he 
would have to take it up; it will be brought before the public now, 
and she spoke of the President as Roosevelt. She said: “I have always 
understood that Roosevelt was a brute and ungentlemanly and uncouth, 
and now the brutality has been brought out.“ She made these remarks, 
and in the meantime she was upstairs, and I was talking to her trying 
to get her quiet, I said: “There is a reporter downstairs now, and he 
wil t hold of this,“ and she said: “I want him. I want the whole 
world to know of it.“ She said it would be put before the President 
now. She was glad it happened, because it would be brought before 
him. She didn’t act as if she was_a woman in her normal mind; I 
would. she was demented, and I didn't change my opinion while she 
was there. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1906. 


Statement of J. S. Wall, M. D., surgeon, ponce and fire departments, 
to the major and superintendent of police. 


On the day in question I received information between 3 and 4 
o'clock and called at the house of detention at half past 4. When I 
was there I met a friend of Mrs. Morris, Mr. Guthridge, going out. 
I went up to see her, and he returned; he was called bac by Sergeant 
Gallaher and was present when I examined her. I stay an hour 
altogether with her and with Mr. Guthridge downstairs. There was 
no one else present, excepting the officers of the house. There was 
in her hysteria sufficient to give the idea that she was not of sound 
mind. I would judge that from her actions she would appear to a 
layman as being of unbalanced mind, particularly from the history 
of the case at the time she was brought in. I saw her, you see, a 
couple of hours after that time. Her condition could have been the 
result of the arrest. She did not express any feeling directly against 
the officers at the time, her denunciation being confined to the offi- 
cial—the Assistant Secretary—who had caus her to be removed, 
and not to those who handled her. She also said that she made 
determined opposition to their efforts to remove her. Mr. Guthridge 
was there during the whole period of my examination, and I talked 
with him downstairs after that time. He talked purely in a personal 
way with me. In my opinion, this woman is eccentric. She said she 
was visiting with friends at the New Willard. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 15, 1906. 


Statement of W. Thompson Burch, M. D., surgeon, police and fire de- 
partments, to the major and superintendent of police. 


I was at the house of detention on Thursday, the 4th of January, 
eae another case at the time. I was trying to telephone to Mr. 
Frank concerning this case of a young girl when I heard a commotion 
in the hall. It was simply a loud argument on the part of some 
woman, who turned out to be Mrs. Morris; in fact, it was so much 
so—she was talking so loud that I could not use the telephone, and 
I hung it up. She came in the office and requested the use of the 
telephone. 25 geant Gallaher told her that we would gladly get 
her any call she wanted, and she said no, she would not let him pla 
any tricks on her, she would do her own telephoning. They tri 
to convince her that they would help her, and they couldn't, so 
the only thing to do was to let her use it. She found she couldn't, 
and we got the number for her. She was extremely hysterical and 
crying. talked with her for quite a while, and she ke about her 
brother, Mr. HULL. Her husband had been put out of office, as she 
expressed it, and she was going to have Roosevelt crawl on his knees. 
She would not listen to reason from any one of us. 

I finally introduced myself as a physician and told her that if 
there was anything I could do I would Fay do it, and she finally 
talked with me about this case. She did not show any evidences of 
physical abuse that I could see on her face or arms. The only thing 
that would lead me to believe so was that the back of her skirt was 
soiled; it was taffeta silk, and was torn in one place. Under my ob- 
servation the officers treated her 3 courteous and kindly, and 
more so than the average man would under the circumstances. 
The only thing that would lead me to believe, outside of an examina- 
_tion, that she was mentally unbalanced was she had written a piece 
of poetry to Mr. Roosevelt, and I read it over, I asked her after- 


wards, without telling her I had read it, if she would kindly tell me 
what was in the envelope she wanted the President to have, and she 
said it was a plece of porny that she had written; that she had 
always been a writer, and this poem was on “Insomnia,” and she 
had tried in this poetry to portray her feelings. It was a very 
peculiar piece of poetry. As far as I could see, all up there were 
extremely courteous, so much so that the superintendent himself went 
pat of er and 
er. 


He told me he 
* Will you kindly withdraw? 
ers, and we don’t want to use 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 21, 1906. 


Statement of Private J. M. a rer se to the major and superintendent 
of police. = 

I saw Mrs. Morris when she was arrested at the White House. I 
saw all, very near, except the time I was poin down the stairs to the 
basement. I saw her brought out of the ji Sardar aha Office by Mr. 
Frech, and then Officer Mu y went to her assistance. She was act- 

g very much excited. rech was pulling her along, forcing ner 
along. She didn't want to go. He had her by the arm and Murphy 
by the other, but she was on her feet. I suppose she walked to about 
opposito the laundry. They didn’t drag her, only they carried her 
along. She walked part of the time. She was acting very disor- 
derly and trying to free herself. She was throwing her arms about, 
but I don’t know about her kicking, and I didn’t see her attempt to 
bite. She threw herself on the ground, and they had to held her up. 
She was hollering all the time. There was no be ery A force used 
any more than was 7 f to carry her along. They didn’t drag her 
along the ground; they held her a Her feet was the only pag 
that was on the ground, except at times when she would jerk hersel 
away and sit on the ground. They lifted her up and didn't attempt 
to drag her along the ground. She weighed 165 or 170° poun 
probably more than that. I saw the colored boy, but did not see him 
attempt to touch her. He picked up her pone and something else, and 
86 adjusted her clothes over her limbs. e never touched her feet or 
legs. 


No. 7. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1906. 


Statement of Private A. E. Brown, third peanon to the major and 
superintendent of police. 


On the day of the arrest of Mrs. Morris she struck Sergeant Galla- 
her and she also struck me. She did not get a chance to bite anybody 
to my knowledge. She was trying to scratch; had her hunds like this 
[illustrating] ; she was scratching and kicking at the same time. She 
was kicking, scratching, and holding back, and calling on the public to 
take her part. That was when she was put in the cab. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 19, 1906. 


Statement of Private C. H. Murphy, third precinct, to the major and 
superintendent of police. 


When Mrs. Morris was arrested she threw her hands around and 
struck me in the face. I had to grab her hands; she got away from us 
a couple of times. She didn’t try to bite; she struck at us. She did 
that all along, and when she got loose she would throw her hands and 
arms in the air. I did not see the colored boy take hold of her. I 
don't think he did, and I think I would have seen him if he had. I saw 
him arrange her draperies. She kept on kicking, and she kicked the skin 
off my shin and it shows now; it was quite severe. [Private Murphy 
exhibited the bruise to Major Sylvester. 

She also kicked Mr. Frech, so he claimed, and I know she very near 
landed me when she tripped me. She stuck her foot out like a pro- 
fessional. I was surprised; I didn’t look for anything like that. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 19, 1906. 
Statement of Private Jacob P. ee to the major and superintendent 
of police. 


When I first took hold of Mrs. Morris she be 
with her hands, and then she went along quietly, 
forced her along until we got her on the walk. 
down and began fighting, and when we 
She had gloves on, and she struck us and began kicking. She kicked at 
Officer Murphy, kicked him between the legs and came near throwing 
him. She began kicking me, and she kicked me as high up as the groin, 
ae I had to have my trousers cleaned and fixed up after I got 

ome. 


n fighting me back 
olding back, and we 
Then she threw herself 
t her up she began kicking. 


s JANUARY 19, 1906. 

Mr. Charles Haas, with John S. Blair, 2 in the Kellogg Building, 
was a witness to the manner in which Mrs. Morris was taken from the 
guardroom and placed in the house of detention cab, and stated that 
the action of those engaged was no more strenuous than necessary to 
maintain the arrest; that Mrs. Morris so placed herself as to avoid 
getting into the cab, which necessitated one of the officers lifting her 
by the waist while the gentleman with the frock coat, whom he does 
not know, pushed her. {rs. Morris, he stated, was demonstrative in 
her efforts 1 it, and she was quite a large, strong woman. He 
would be willing to testify in the officers’ behalf. 


No. 8. 
Statement of Secret Service Agent James Sloan,.jr. 

On Thursday, January 4, at about 1 o'clock p. m., a lady (whom I 
afterwards learned was Mrs. Minor Morris) entered the White House, 
went to the doorkeeper stationed at Secretary Loebs door, presented a 
card, and then took a seat on the west side of the reception room of the 
Executive Offices. 

In a few minutes Mr. Barnes came from the Secretary's office and 
began talking with Mrs. Morris. I was standing about 4 feet from 


- 
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I heard Mr. Barnes 
say to Mrs. Morris: Madam you can not see the President on a 
uestion of that kind. You will have to take that matter up with the 


them, but could not catch all of the conversation. 


ecretary of War.“ Mrs. Morris replied: “I have come here to see 
the President, and I will remain a month but what I do see him.” 

Mr. Barnes left her and went into his office. He returned in two 
or three minutes, and again told Mrs. Morris that she could not see 
the President, and that she would have to leave the building, where- 
upon Mrs. Morris got out of her chair and commenced walking across 
the floor, ye oy she had come to see the President and she would re- 
main until she did see him. 

Mr: Barnes then calied Officer Frech and told him to have Mrs. 
Morris taken out of the building. _ Officer Frech asked her twice to 
leaye the building. The last time Mrs. Morris pushed him away and 
said, Don't you dare lay your hands on me.” Frech caught her by 
the right arm, and told me to assit him to the door with her. After 
we got to the door the officer from the outside assisted Frech. 

Mrs. Morris then refused to move, and stood on the sidewalk. She 
was screaming loudly, and had to be carried away. I watched them 
until they were at the end of the path leading to the White House. 

During all the time that Mrs. Morris was in the Executive Offices she 
appeared to be very much excited. 


No. 9. 
Statement of Secret Service Agent Stephen A. Connell. 


On Thursday, January 4, at about 1 o'clock p. m., a of (whom I 
afterwards learned was Mrs. Minor Morris) entered the White House, 
went to the doorkeeper stationed at Secretary Loeb's door, presented a 
card, then took a seat on the west side of the reception room of the 
Executive Offices, avout 6 feet from the door leading to Secretary 
Loeb's office. In a few minutes Assistant Secretary Barnes came 
from the Secretary's ofice, and spoke to Mrs. Morris for a minute or 
‘so. She e to grow excited, and Mr. Barnes returned to Sec- 
retary Loeb's office. fter his return, Mrs. Morris arose from the 
chair in which she had been sitting and walked across the floor to 
the table in the center of the reception room. She did this three 
times, and appeared to be very much excited. 

Mr. Barnes again came into the reception room and spoke to Mrs. 
Morris, and she, in a loud voice, said she would remain there until she 
could see the President. Mr. Barnes spoke to her again, but what he 
said I do not know, as I was sitting about 15 feet from her, on the 
same side of the room. 

Mr. Barnes motioned to Police Officer Frech, and he went to Mrs. 
Morris and touched her on the arm, right side. Secret Service Agent 
Sloan also spoke to her, being on*the left side, and escorted her to 
the door. As soon as the officers laid their haids on her she started 
to scream and became hysterical. When they reached the door lead- 
ing to the outside of the reception room of the Executive Offices, 
Officer Frech called another officer, who came to his assistance, Agent 
Sloan returning to the Executive Offices. 

Mrs. Morris then refused to move, and stood on the sidewalk. She 
was screaming loudly and had to be carried away. The only words 
I heard her say were: Do you know who I am? I am an authoress 
and a highborn lady.” 

I stood at the door until they 


ssed to the path leading to the 
White House, then returned to the 


xecutive Offices. 


No, 10. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1906. ~ 
Statement of Sergt. R. Bryan to the major and superintendent of police. 

I was in the guardroom. The first observation I had of Mrs. Mor- 
ris was when she was in the guardroom, and she was very much ex- 
cited and demonstrative. She was brought down to the office b 
Officers Frech and Murphy shortly after 1 o'clock—a quarter pas 
probably. When she came in I saw she was very muc excited. i 
asked her to have a chair, “Sit down; rest yourself.” She sald 
“No; I won't sit down.” I said, “ You might as well sit down and 
not work yourself in such a way; it is uncalled for.” She said, “ You 
don’t know anything.” I said, That may be; but console yourself,” 
and she said, No; I won't console myself. No; I won't,” she says. 
She says, Roosevelt will be glad to reinstate my husband.“ Every 
time she would leave where I was standing and walk over to the door, 
where people standing outside could see her, waving her arms; there 
were quite a number of people standing around. Then she would 
walk back, and I then said, “ Sit down; you might as well rest your- 
self.“ She said, “Na; I wont; your appearance is offensive to me.” 
I said, „That may be; but console yourself.” I tried to reason with 
her in that way, but I could make no success of it at all. In the 
meantime the van arrived, and she walked out of the room on to the 
front of the office, and Frech got her by the arm and led her over to 
the cab. I didn't see anything further at that time. 

When I came out they bad her barety in the cab. I came there 
afterwards, and Captain Stone, the chief usher, and Brown and Ser- 
geant Gallaher’ I remember being there, and Frech. -You see, Major, 
she would not get up the steps to go into the cab, but she de- 
liberately sat down on the officers and they had to raise her, and that 
made it necessary for some force to be used to get her in the cab. 
They found they could not get in that way, so they let her come back, 
and Frech gets inside and reaches his hand over to pull her in, she 
slapping at him all the time. Brown got in there finally and got her 
‘around the waist, and after Sergeant Gallaber got in they drove away. 


No. 11. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, January 15, 1906. 
Hon. Wa. LOEB, Jr. 


ne to the President, 
hite House, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SIR: 3 to the case of Mrs. Minor Morris, arrested 
at the White House on Thursday, January 4, 1906, and your request 
that I procure and present such facts and information concerning it 
-as might be had from the members of this department who have 
knowledge thereof, I respectfully beg leave to-report that I have had 
several of them before me, and from the statements made to me it 
appears that Mrs. Minor Morris, after having been repeatedly re- 
quested to depart from the waiting room of the Secretary's office, and 
peremptorily and finally refusing to do so, was, at the instance of 
Assistant Secretary Barnes, first removed by Private Jacob P, Frech, 


specially ‘assigned to interior service at the White House for the use 
of the retary’s office and the preservation of peace and good order 
and the protection of the President, and a member of the Government 
secret service; that upon reaching the entrance to the building Pri- 
vate C. H. Murphy, of the police force, who was empan iT detailed 
as an exterior guard in the White House grounds during the illness 
of the regular man assigned to the location, approached, and at the 
direction of Private Frech proceeded to assist in maintaining the 
arrest. The testimony of the officers emphasizes the fact that despite 
their appeals to Mrs. Morris to walk and avoid the distress that would 
follow forced action on their part, she opposed them by placing her- 
self in the way of greatest resistance, the officers claiming that then 
no more force was used than was necessary to remove her to the base- 
ment entrance, under cover, fully a distance of 200 feet. 

The testimony shows that Mrs. Morris proceeded from the police 
office at the White House to the cab awaiting on Executive avenue and 
there again persuasion was ineffectual, necessitating her being placed 
in the cab, which was in charge of Acting Sergeant Gallaher, in citi- 
zen's clothes; that at the house of detention, where there are no 
“cells” or “ bars,” every consideration was extended her. 

At 10.19 o'clock on Friday morning, in response to a call from Wil- 
lard's Hotel, the major and superintendent of police went to the tele- 
phone and was informed that Mrs. Morris desired to talk with him. 

person representing herself as Mrs. Morris, it being a female voice, 
asked, “Is this Major Sylvester?” Being replied to in the affirma- 
tive, the party said: “ Have you seen that terrible article in the paper 
this morn. ng I want to say to you that I was not placed behind bars 
or in a cell at the house of detention, but was treated as kindly as 
pominie especially by Mrs. Thornburg. What can I do about it It 

as done me a horrible injury. I did not sit down, but fainted when 
I was taken by the police.” The major and superintendent responded 
that he did not know what she could do unless to have it retracted by 
the paper, and thereupon informed the city editor of the Star and the 
editor of the Times of Mrs. Morris's statement. 

While Mrs. Morris was being held at the house of detention, Mr. 
Barnes telephoned the major and superintendent and stated that Nr.. 
png y ad asked that Mrs. Morris be released, and wanted to 
know what the major and superintendent thought about it. The latter 
had not Ey to that time been informed of the arrest of Mrs. Morris, 
but asked if the woman was of sound mind, which Mr. Barnes stated he 
could not say; it might be questionable. The major and superintendent 
ventured the suggestion that if Mr. Guthridge would assume the re- 
sponsibility of caring for her against her annoying the public it might 


be done. 
The statements procured, also a communication from Mrs. Morris to 
the President, are herewith respectfully submitted. 
Very truly, 
RICHD. SYLVESTER, 
Major and Superintendent. 


No. 12. 
{Confidential and personal.] 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
POLICE DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Washington, January 19, 
Hon. Wie LOEB, Jr., ane eae 


ecretary to the President, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 


My Dan Sin: I have your reference of the 18th instant respecting 
8 you desired should be made of certain persons to whom you 
refer concerning Mrs. Minor Morris, and I beg leave to respectfully 
inform you that Dr. J. Wesley Bouvee has for a number of years been 
intimately acquainted with Mrs. Morris's relatives, and he stated that 
from the history of her case and judging from reports he was of the 
opinion that her mind is not right, and that he would be pleased to 
confer with you on the subject if you so desire. 

As directed by you, through Assistant Secreta Barnes, I have 
written the Hon. omas S. Rollins, at Asheville, N. C., in regard to 
3 given you concerning the deposition of the physician in 

at city. - 

As to Mr. Stokes, that gentleman was not seen, as I was informed 
he had made a statement to you. z 

Mr. Jacobs, of. Woodward Lothrop’s, was not disposed to give a 
written statement with rapen to that firm’s experience with Mrs. 
Morris, which was her excitement over delay in passing upon her 
check and certain matters in trade. Ñ 

Mr. Boxer, at Kann’s, stated there was nothing in the case there; 
that there was none to be said, 

Mrs. Dunlap stated that Mrs. Morris had upbraided her for havin 
placed her own name as chairman of the committee on a letter head 
and omitting the names of other members of the committee, a work 
which she had done at personal expense, and that the experience was 
very unpleasant. 

I inclose herewith report of females taken up at the White House 
by the service there since 1903, as requested by you. 

Very truly, 
RICHD. SYLVESTER, 
Major and Superintendent. 


No, 13. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., January 20, 1906. 
Hon. WM. Logs, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin; I have this day mailed to Major Sylvester a state- 
ment from Dr. II. B. Weaver in regard to Mrs, Minor Morris, which 
I trust will be of some service and information. Doctor Weaver is 
ex-president of the North Carolina Medical Association, and is one 
of the leading 3 in this State. If I can be of any further 
service to you in regard to this or any other matter, don't hesitate 
to call on me. With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Very truly, 
THOMAS S. ROLLINS. 

P. S.—I inclose a copy of Doctor Weaver's letter for your informa- 
tion, but hẹ prefers that his statement be not made public unless 
necessar, 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., January 20, 1906, 
Maj. RICHARD SYLVESTER, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Mr. Rollins has just shown me your letter of the 19th 
instant, and while there is usually a relationship between physician 
and patient that is sacred and inylolate, yet there are times when 


even secr should be invaded for the good of the public. 
House epissde of the Mra. Morris affair is an 
Not only is our Chief Executive 


. The 
instance illustrative of 
unduly und 


er un- 
favorable criticism, from which, o to "is high position, 
unable to vindicate himself, but the whole nation a 


brought into disrepute designin. 

— before the ae id I deem theref. 

the circumstances to state frankly as a 
Minor Morris from a medical s 


balanced 
suffering from a mild form of insan 
necessary at this time to go into t 
would be confirmatory of my diagnosis. 

I have the honor to sincerely, yours, 


mentally, or, in familiar 8 a “ crank, 


H. Bascom WEAVER, M. D. 


No. 134. 
INSOMNIA. 


Byelids drawn by hand of fiend ; 

A thousand terrors, as of noisome things! 
Of reptiles sleek and sinuous, 
Spitting the polson from their i 
Of beetles, wasps and asps, and nameless little things 
That with a dot do sting the body to a ep. 

Legions of devils laughing 

While their imps the heartstrings pull. 

Roar of lions, screech of tiger cat 

All habiting the brain,—busy too, as devils in their hell. 
Pulses running burning lava, 

Eyes sure with brine, hidden in their sockets, 

oe puffing orbs to bursting, 


hat run down furrows that once were cheeks of snowy roundness. 
beaked si 


Eagles, and birds of prey, long sit, 
from the heart do peck an atom every hour; 
And chatter while they make their feast. 
For what man, all this? 
Mayhap for nerves o'er wrought in Music's realm 
Or for the mission to the sick 
A life to others given ; 
Or book of sunny thoughts to gladden all who read 
Writ by midnight oil, too long, too ceaselessly } 
A fair star beckoning over there, a magnet to the man, 
Or bird of beauty perched to lure by song so sweet, 
That song and plumage are too fair and beautiful. 
Mayhap a poem, of so rare a worth, 
So wondrous in it prophecies 
And yet its beauty digging entrails out of him who writ; 
A ting a story tells of tortures of the damned, 
Extremes which meet in fervid heat 
Th 5 4 oF D —— ioe o roal as he ched it, 
he r ng or pass! o approa: 
The small, mean little thing compared with what he felt, 
Bon statues cold. onyiclaing. 
as e; cold, unyielding, 
ould ve breath, but would not; 
Should k, but silent and disdainful 
Because it can not feel the lava in 
Its author's burning veins. 
And so the bard has writ of the torments of success, 
Each wrought as best he could, and not in vain, 
If but to know man's impotence. 
And great truth tried to tell, 
And oft with wizened visage 
Comes foul-tongued Calumny, 
And sears whate'er it looks upon 
With deadlier poison than the night shade's breath. 
Another and a briefer yet, 
The miser's gold to count, until hands palsy by the act. 
A poor, mean quality, that makes m 
Knaves and fools, forgetting God and all most dear 
To hoard and worship for a few brief years, 
In getting, hastening for themselves their end, 
That they who follow them the et may dissipate. 
And what the meaning of all this? 
How with devils laughing in his ears 
And wild cats hissing. 
Torrid heats and thirsts unsatisfied, 
The Nemesis of overstriving, colossal, nebulous, aay real, 
Can man his lesson find of patience for the end 
To trust and wait on promises of longer life, and larger, 
For the breath into his statue, 
Sweet charity returns unto his soul, 
The truth within his story or his song? 
Yet it is writ, and so ordained, that man must work 
That the spirit shall be tempered like the steel, 
That the flesh shall be aweary, that all shall be a burden 
That men shall turn to heaven for his goal. 
ms 2 — — toil ain sweat, 
s night’s relief engaging, 
For tollers of the brain and heart, 
Ambitions weary slaving, 
Each earns his modicum of rest 
And wits upon the morrow 
Eager for the promises, and morning light to come. 


(Laura Hull Morris.) 


No. 14. 


THe New WILLARD, 
Washington, D. O., February 16, 1906. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sin: Having waited patient! 
have ample time to ascertain a 
insult recently offered my wife at the White House, a 
might make some expression of deprecation which 


expected, it is now incumbent upon me as hi 


or, as we say, 
E monomania. I do not deem it 
e details of the symptoms which 


a number of weeks that you 
the circumstances connect 


nd 
would na 
d and 


ht 
with the 
that you 
turally be 
citizen to 


demand a public apology for this outrage on womanhood and common 


cy. 
is unthinkable that such brutality would be tolerated anywhere 
in this coun hite House. 


urgent request that 
stances which have shocked the entire nation. 
„ Mixon Monks. 


No. 15. 
Tun Waits HOUSE, 
Washington, February 19, 1906. 
Sm: In zooi. to your letter of the 16th instant, the President 
directs me to state to you that he had the superintendent of police of 
the District of Columbia, Major Sylvester, make a careful investiga- 
tion of the circumstances connected with the arrest of Mrs. Morris 
for disorderly conduct at the Executive office, and the superintend- 
to the President all the affidavits of the persons whom 
he had examined. The President carefully went over Major Sylves- 
ter’s report and the affidavits, and also 9 saw Major Sylves- 
ter and some of the persons making the affidavits. He came to the 
conclusion that the arrest was just and that the force used in 
making the arrest was caused the resistance offered by Mrs. Morris 
to the officers in the discharge of their duty, and was no greater than 
to make the arrest effective. 
circumstances the President does, not consider that the 
officers are properly subject to blame. He was also satisfied that the 
kindest thing that could be done to Mrs. Morris and her kinsfolk was 
to refrain from giving any additional publicity to the circumstances 
surrounding the case. 
Yours, truly, Wu. Logs, Jr., 
Secretary to the President. 
Dr. Minor MORRIS, 
The New Willard, Washington, D. C. 


was necessary 
Under these 


No. 16. 


LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PEN WOMEN, 
2334 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
Washington, D. C. November 14, 190}. 


Personal.] 


Mr. PRESIDENT. 


Sin: My husband has left for his old home prostrated, to be near 
his mother for a time on the old farm, after three years of almost 
unwearying effort to have justice rendered him in 
ment, in consequence elsewhere in obtaining employment. So 
cleverly have his enemies manipulated that there are those who believe 
him to be an unworthy man. His name been so besmirched by 
the chairman of your military committee, whose false charges have 
followed him everywhere. This reaches also to me. My usefulness 
has been completely 1 my name has only to appear in commit- 
tee on this paper, and I see that I shall soon have to meet this and 
other misrepresentations even in this little league, which I had ho 
to help, and which I can * I am going to stay here and fight it 
out as long as my strength lasts. Although I have had a frightful 
insomnia for three years, I shall die, if necessary, fighting for the 
truth and justice in this matter. Mr. and Mrs. J. A. T. Hull pursue 
us everywhere, either 3 or their one or two mouthpieces. one a 
woman whose husband divorced her on statutory grounds through 
two courts. They have boasted that we must leave Washington. 
Mrs. Hull had no recognition from my father and mother for years 
before their deaths, and she now thinks to avenge herself on their 

We are here to stay until we either 


e War De 


a better ap: 
e efforts of Mr. Da 


this J. A. T. Hull, 
buried there. Mr. 


employed. ; 

T shall not go into detail here, but there was perjury, corrupting of 
the court, and forgery of a codicil. Mr. and Mrs. Hull were not en- 
tirely beyond the venality of the small estate, but their foremost inten- 
tion was to send us in humiliation from Washington. I say to you as 
calmly, sir, as I ever wrote anything, this they shall never do. By the 
eternal they shall not. I have this resource left: If it be definitely set- 
tled that. my husband can not be reinstated, I shall sue the chairman 
of your military committee here in the District for defamation, for 
removal from office on false charges a man who had performed well 
his duty, and for (Mr. H.) reading one will here and filing another, for 
perjury, and for forgery of a codicil to his father’s will, with corrup- 
tion of the court. I have ay papers, although the probute and court 
records were removed, many o » from the files after the suit had 
been “ won” J. the tricks and chicanery and dishonesty only known to 
a politician. suppose I shall come out of it with not a shred of repu- 
tation. Character is another thing that is the impregnable fabric of 
the life and its work, the content of the soul, not easily destroyed, but 
I shall still have my husband and my two noble sons. I am here to 
stay, Mr. President, and uao wish to do a really t act, which is 
wholly unselfish, you to satisfy yourself, i have papers and 


1906. 


e briefs, and correspondence which can satisfy you. They 
ean be examined in sessions, or in any way you shall elect, but if not 
in one way they shall be in another, and I am not to lose out this time. 
Three long years of meeting every phase of underhand and dious 
work from those 1 often through thelr direct effort, when they 
dared, and through their mouthpieces, when they dared not, has not 
made me desperate, but it has made me determin: Few know us here 
as we are, so effectually have they tracked us with falsehoods and mis- 
representations. They have boasted that I shall not publish my books 
en pain of scandal, and for three years the MSS. for two books, one 
a series of essays on ethical and philosophic music and another a 
volume of verse, have lain in my closet only to ripen and to be better 
for this kind act of my enemies. So I have concluded to bring the 
thing to a consummation and no longer to fight the unseen, their 
machinations—the pursuers are going to be pursued. There can be no 
threat to you when I say if * husband is reinstated, even in 
position until you know him, I am sure you would find such a man 
useful to you. Could you not take some steps to examine our data and 
satisfy yourself? You always wish to render justice. I predict, sir, 
that when you know his parts you will not forsake him. I can not 
bear much more pressure. Have a care for a woman who has been in 
abject insomnia for three years and whose fatality and development 
seems to to meet misunderstandings and wrongs. “And a 
troop shall overcome, but He shall overcome at the last.“ 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient, 
LAURA HULL-MORRIS. 

In justice to my husband permit me to say that he has had abso. 
lutely nothing to do with the will fight. He refused to have anything 
to do with it, and my oldest son opened up the matter, so outraged did 
he feel for his mother, and Doctor Mo only came into the matter 
when Mr. HULL, my once brother, insulted me grossly when I went to 
him to ask why the codicil to my father's will had not been filed with 
the will, and how it, an indivisible and integral part of the will, 
could be separated except by its incision. The codicil was sequestered 
for ten months. Is there not as great Die le here as if the estate 
were worth a million, when it resolves If into the question of who 

sworn falsely? | 


No. 163. 
2334 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, WASHINGTON, March 5, 1965. 


COLONEL, HONORABLE, AND Mn. PRESIDENT: It is to be sincerely 
hoped that your amour propre has been satisfied, nay gorged; and I 
doubt not I am your only subject who dares to say so over her signa- 
ture. History will do your love of display full justice. And while 
you speak with such an abandon of “justice and righteousness of 
wronging no man,” etc., your acts do not second your words, for there 
are two people suffering for four years from a wrong which you might 
have righted at once, their health too broken to be ever fully rein- 
stated, their position, rightfully theirs, impugned, and nothing which a 
ruler can ever do can right that wrong. ir, as I have sent you other 
communications which Mr. Loeb has probably not given you (you will 
kindly ask for the copy of my psalm which I inclosed to you), I shall 
address this to Mrs. Rooseveit, upon whom I left my card four or five 
rears ago, in the hope that you will receive this note. I wish you a 
appy reign and many eo to tell of your love for the simple 
life, which we are 8 

With becoming o ce, I am, truly, yours, 
LAURA HULL-MORRIS. 


No. 17. 
— . 
Statement of Mr. A. H. Feathers, messenger in the office of the dis- 
bursing clerk, Navy Dapartment. 

I witnessed the taking of Mrs. Minor Morris from the door of the 
Executive Office until the turn was made to enter the basement at the 
west side of the White House, and took particular notice of it because 
I have been in that business a good many years myself as an officer 
and deputy sheriff in my county at home. I noticed nothing rough 
at all; the officers did nothing rough at all. There was one officer on 

fre- 


short distance. Then the officer on the right siđe — 2 her er her 
arms carefully and picked her up, and the other offckr took her by the 
feet, and they walked along to the ent of the building. She, of 
course, was screaming. From my experience as an officer I am able 
to say that the two officers conducted themselves with entire propriety 
toward Mrs. Morris and used only such force as the woman herself 
made it necessary for them to use. So far as I witnessed the occur- 
rence, no colored person had any part whatever in it. 
A. H. FEATHERS. 
Janvany 13, 1906. 


No. 18. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 16, 1906. 
The SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT: ; 


In reply to your request for a statement on the Morris case, would 
res: ully say when this n first came under my observation she 
was in the guardroom, pacing the floor in a high state of excitement. 
When Se: nt Bryan attempted to calm her by words of assurance, 
she replied that it was “ time to wipe away the tears, and fight.“ Fol- 
lowing these remarks she rolled up her sleeves and approached me as 
if to strike. The sergeant stepped between us, and she waived him 
away, saying: “ Your pne is offensive to me.” The house of 
detention cab arriving at that moment, Mrs. Morris was placed in it by 
officers and myself, she resisting all the time. This is as far as my 
knowledge extends in this case. 

J. E. STONE, Chief Usher. 


No. 19. 
Statement by Mr. John II. Stokes, January 18, 1906. 

I am manager of the Portner. During the winter of 1902-3 Dr. 
and Mrs. Minor Morris had an apartment at the Portner. My experi- 
ence with her was that she was a very difficult woman to deal with. 
Whenever she made requests for some uag to be done for her, if it 
could not be done Immediately she would fly into a rage, use abusive 
language. 3 her voice so as to disturb the entire house. She 
frequently w have these fits of temper, and would take to her bed. 
On one occasion I was coming up the s approaching the house 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. | 


when I heard yells of “ Murder! Doctor Morris is choking me to death; 
he is killing me! Help! Help!" The people in the neighbor 
were all attracted by the noise. On ing to her 3 found 
the mad a lass in the front door of her apartment broken, with evi- 
dences something had been thrown rona it. On Doctor Morris 
appearing at the door I asked him what it all meant, and he said he 
was doing nothing; that Mrs. Morris had one of her nervous spells. 
On passing by the door and looking in. Mrs. Morris lay flat on her back 
on the kicking her feet and wersy her arms and yelling. 

Whenever I had occasion to come in contact with Mrs. Morris I 
found her a most unreasonable person; that unless everything could 
be done exactly as she wished she would fly in a passion and insult me 

ly. Her conduct finally became so unbearable that I requested 

ctor Morris to vacate the apartment and released him from his lease, 
which had still four months to run. 

Knowing Mrs. Morris as I do, I am not surprised at the way she con- 
ducted herself at the Executive Office. 
Joun H. STOKES, Manager. 


Statement of Mr. George Gray Knowles, 

I live at the Portner, and lived there at the time that Dr. and Mrs. 
Minor Morris occupied an apartment there. The conduct of Mrs. 
Morris was such that my wife was compelled to go away from Wash- 
ington to avoid her. She came into my wife's apartments and called 
her names; d she was a liar; and my wife was afraid of ety 
assault. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Mrs. Ferguson, Mrs. Parker could all 
give the same testimony in regard to her. 


Jaxuary 18, 1906. 


GEO. G. KNOWLES, 


No. 20. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, January 18, 1906. 
Hon. Wa. LOEB, Jr., 
Secretary to the President. 

My Dear Mr. Loez: Had I not been in Canada I should have writ- 
ten you some time ago to tell you what I saw and heard of the incident 
in which Mrs. Minor Morris recently figured. I was sitting in the 
Cabinet room with my father, waiting to see the President, when my 
attention was attracted by an unusual movement near the front door 
of the Executive Offices. I went to the window, and saw a woman, 
whom I afterwards learned to . Minor Morris. She was 
screaming at the top of her voice: Oh, let me stay. Oh, lat me 
stay. I must see the President. Oh, let me stay.” An officer on 
each side of her had hold of her wrist in one hand and had his 
other arm behind her back. She was evidently resisting strongly, 

rincipally by holding back, but was compelled to walk with the of- 

cers. I saw her from near the front door until she passed out of sight 
at the corner of the terrace. During that time she did not cease to 
scream and resist, but she did not fall nor was she dragged. I said 
to my father that it was evidently some poor woman who was de- 
mented. It seemed to be obviously the right and kind thing that she 
should be removed from public observation as quickly as possible. 
I saw no unnecessary roughness, nor do I see how the officers could 
have acted more gently than they did in view of the woman's deter- 
mined resistance. While she was within my observation no one 
touched her but the two officers on each side. 


Very sincerely, yours, GIFFORD Pixchor. 


No. 21. 

Mr. Price, of the Washington Times, states that Mrs. Morris, on 
the occasion of a call on her since her experience at the White Ho 
handed him an envelope marked “Do not open here;” that he hel 
it until he had reached the Treasury, where he opened it and found 
that it contained $10 and a memorandum that it was to be used for 
paras | Smet he returned it to her with a note, saying he could not 
accept 

He also stated that Mr. Mitchell, of the Star, had been given $10 
by Mrs. Morris since her call at the White House, and that he, too, 
had returned it to her. 


January 20, 1906. 


No. 22. 


HEADQUARTERS OF POLICE, 

Washington, D. O., February 16, 1906. 
Tue PRESIDENT: After an investigation of the facts 8 the 
maintenance of the arrest of Mrs. Minor Morris on the exterior of the 
Executive Office, at the White House, on the 4th day of January, 1906, 
the testimony of witnesses goes to show that an interior office guard, 
who stated that he was directed to arrest Mrs. Morris, enlisted the 
aid of an officer on the outside, and that the two proceeded by the most 

apa and least exposed way to dispose of the unfortunate case. 

e information reveals the fact that repeated appeals 
were made to Mrs. Morris to proceed without trouble, but that she 
threw herself down in a sitting position, kicked the officers, and placed 
more than her ordinary weight upon them, who sustained her to the 
extent that she would not dra; or injured. That directed to 
arrest, they obeyed, avoiding as much friction as possible. 

Mrs. Morris expressed appreciation of the manner in which she was 
treated at the house of detention, and, I am informed, forfeited security 
for her Beer at court on the charge of disorderly conduct. 


y, 
7 RICHARD SYLVESTER, 
Major and Superintendent. 


No. 23. 


February 25, 1993——Ella McCloy, 43 years of age, was taken into 
custody by Private Jamison, of the White House guard, at 10.30 o'clock 
a.m. Had $200, claim to settle with the President; to report case 
of abortion ; wanted to blow off the head of the President; was violently 

ed. Sent to the asylum. 

June , Is. — Magdalena Heier, 62 years of age, was taken in charge, 
having been sent to Major Sylvester from the White House, where she 
went to see the President concerning a law suit, and, according to her 
statement, was a former inmate of an asylum at Buffalo, N. Y. Wanted 
5 the court is gene 5 ot 3 X 

ugust 1, 1904.— Ome! 5 years age, was brought to 
headquarters by Richard Taylor, of the secret service. Went to the 
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White House to warn the President he would be poisoned if he went 
to Chicago. Had sent telegram of the same purport to the President 
a year before. Sent to Baltimore. 

September 23, 1904.—Matilda Stewart, 42 years of age, proceeded to 
the White House and was arrested by Private Dyer. She claimed to 
be a missionary appointed by the Lord; wanted the President to assist 
in having a grand excursion out of Washington. Said the Lord di- 
rected her to see the President. 

May 15, 1905.—Josephine B. Parkman, 41 years of age, was restrained 
by Private Fields at the White House. Imagined she had been in the 
woods ten days and nights. Insisted on pens the President to tell 
him her troubles. Troubled with religious mania. Sent to asylum. 

wey 29, 1905—Jane H. Steinniger, 64 years of age, was taken in 
custody by Guard James Ciscle at the White House, where she said 
she had an engagement with the President relative to a million dol- 
ue ing of land she owned, but it was under water. ‘Turned over 
o friends. ‘ 

October 4, %. Mary J. Hurst, 53 years of age, from Boston, was 
arrested by Mr. Sloan, of the secret service, at the White House. She 
claimed to have been persecuted for several years by the Roman Catho- 
lies and Frotestants and Masons because she was a spiritualist; all 
because she wanted to marr, tha chief of the Massachusetts State 
police. Anxious to see the esident to secure his aid against her 
persecutors. 

October 8, 1905.—Nadage Doré, 24 years of age, arrested by Sergeant 
Harrison in front of St. John's Church for violating regulations as 
to the distribution of printed matter—circulars. Was examined as 
to her mental soundness. Had persisted in seeing the President; had 
created a scene in New York during service, so reported from there. 
ben the city at the instance of Simon Wolf, who made himself respon- 
sible. 

October 10, 1905—Mrs. Lucy G. Lee, 45 years of age, while at the 
White House was taken In custody by Secret Service Agent Sloan: 
was known at Oyster Bay by her importunings, using the name of 
Assistant Secretary Barnes in securing meals, etc. She remarked 
that it was no one’s d——<d business what she wanted to see the Presi- 
dent about. Turned over to her relations in New York 

November 16, 1905 —Maud Strothers, 24 years of age, was arrested 
by Private 0 le at the White House; claimed to have been sent for 
by Mrs. McKinley. When told Mrs. McKinley was not there, she 
immediately demanded to see the President. Imagined she owned all 
el property on the north side of Massachuse avenue. Sent to 
asylum. 

December 14, 1905—Lydia Dean was taken by Secret Service Agent 
Tyree and sent to the house of detention on the supposition that she 
was mentally unbalanced; was released by direction of Secretary Loeb. 


No. 24. 
WASHINGTON. April 19, 1906. 


My Dran Senator Burrows: In response to your request, I will 
state that I had a slight acquaintance with Mrs. Minor Morris a few 
years ago, during the time she resided in the apartment house where 
my home then was. Her general deportment in the house was that of 
a lady, but I noticed that she was at times subject to outbursts of 
excitement, sometimes amounting to a passion, almost rage. I was 
myself at one time the innocent occasion of such an outburst. I think 
she considered me a friend. I certainly had only kindly feelings 
toward her. But upon this occasion she quite lost control of herself, 
and in the public hall I was subjected to an assault of words wholly 
uncalled for and very painful to myself. 

Yours, sincerely, 


Hon. J. C. Burrows, 
United Statcs Senate, Washington. 


J. ELLEN FOSTER. 


MINORITY REPORT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26, 1906. 

In my judgment, the majority of the subcommittee do not take the 

roper view of this case. The President has nominated Mr. B. F. 
Darna to be postmaster of this city. Senator TILLMAN, of South 
Carolina, has lodged with the subcommittee written charges, four in 
number, as shown by Exhibit A to this paper. If the charges are true 
it will scarcely be questioned that the nomination should be rejected 
by the Senate. The charges are, in effect, denied by the nominee, and 
thus a clear issue is raised which can only be determined by testimony 
in some form. 

The case of Mr. Barnes is supported by unsworn statements of him- 
self, the officers who are jointly charged with him with misconduct, 
and some other peru Some of these statements, however, are con- 
flicting on material points, and other testimony would assist in bring- 
ing out the true facts In the case. Mr. Barnes has so far made no 
answer whatever to the charge that he was instrumental In having 
Mrs. Morris held on a charge of insanity. 

On January 17, 1906, in a speech in the Senate, Senator TILLMAN 
submitted the statement which Mr. Barnes gave to the press, as shown 
by Exhibit B to this paper. In the same speech he attacked the accu- 
racy and truthfulness of this statement and offered to prove that the 
true facts are those shown in Exhibit @ to this paper, which. so far as 
they go, are substantial those suggested in the formal charges which 
are before the subcommittee and apparently consist of the statement of 
one of the proposed witnesses. 

There is raised, therefore, as has been said, a sharp issue on the 
facts. On this issue the nominee has submitted the unsworn state- 
ments which have been mentioned. Senator TILLMAN suggests that 
Mrs. Minor Morris, whose forcible removal from the Executive Offices 
is in question, will voluntarily appear before the subcommittee and 
give testimony, to be taken down by a stenographer in full for the use 
of the Senate, but that, as she is an interested party, this would be of 
no great value in the investigation unless the witnesses he names, all 
of whom reside in this cpa and are disinterested, are called to testify. 
These witnesses, Senator TILLMAN informs the subcommittee, decline 
to appear and testify unless subpenaed, because they are journalists, 
whose business might be affected adversely if they volunteered. From 
the statements of Senator TILLMAN it appease that these witnesses 
will testify to the truth of the charges he has preferred and will flatly 
contradict the statements made by the nominee and some of those whese 
version of the occurrences has been given. 

The subcommittee is consequently confronted with a case where 
charges have been preferred against a nominee of the President for 
postmaster of this city; where the charges are serious, and if true 


should defeat the nomination; where the witnesses to the truth of the | 
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charges are named and are within easy reach of process; where the 
witnesses are reputable gentlemen and probably will testify that the 
charges are substantially true; and where the witnesses decline to 
appear voluntarily for reasons which do not seem to be frivolous, but 
such as are entitled to respectful consideration. 

It is my opinion that the subcommittee should be authorized to 
investigate the case fully and thoroughly, and to this end should be 
empowered to send for persons and papers, administer oaths, and 
employ a stenographer. Under existing conditions, although advised 
that such testimony is obtainable, the subcommittee can not report 
definitely the true facts. In order that the Senate may perform its 
full duty under the Constitution, the course here suggested is necessary 
and essential. 

Very respectfully, C. A. CULBERSON. 


EXHIBIT A. . 


z 5 „ 
ashington, D. C. 13, 1906. 
Hon. THOMAS H. Carrer, cj CENA 


Chairman of Subcommittee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads, United States Senate. 

Sin; I hereby notify you that I desire to protest against the con- 
firmation of Benjamin F. Barnes as postmaster for the city of Wash- 
ington, ahd ask permission to appear before the committee with wit- 
nesses, whose names are hereto annexed, to prove the following charges 
showing Mr. Barnes's unfitness for the office: 

1. That Mr. Barnes is ame in gentlemanly and manly considera- 
tion for ladies, which caused him to abuse his authority so far as 
to order the expulsion from the Executive Offices of Mrs. Minor Morris 
on January 4, 1906, without any justification or good reason therefor. 

2. That haying issued the order, he stood by and saw it executed in 
a most brutal and outrageous manner without interference, compellin 
the policeman to drag, and finally, with the aid of a negro employ 
at the White House, to carry her, with the negro holding her by the 
ankles and with her limbs exposed, the entire distance from the Execu- 
tive Offices at the western end of the White House to the eastern exit, 
where she was thrust into a cob and sent to the house of detention, 
by which brutal treatment her life was endangered and health seriously 
ow pai from shock and injuries received. 

. That after this tyrannical and outrageous abuse of his authority 
he ledged charges of insanity against Mrs. Morris and compelled her 
to remain in prisen for more than four hours, thus adding insult to 
injury and producing in the public mind impressions derogatory to both 
her reputation and her mental condition, 

hat he made a statement to the press which was full of false- 
hoods and which proves him to be lacking in that Integrity and high 
character which a high Government official should have. 

The following are the witnesses I would like to have examined: 

( Mr. Walter E. Clark, 1417 G street, Washington, D. C. 

2) Mr. Robert H. Hazard, 501 Fourteenth street, Washington, D. C. 
3) Mr. I. C. Norwood, the Star office, Washington, D. C. 

4) Mr. James H. Price, the Times office, Washington, D. C. 

5) Mr. Henry C. lags, New York World office, N D. C. 
7 Mr. Elmer E. Paine, Associated Press, Washington, D. C. 

7) Mr. Jules Guthridge, 1713 Riggs place, Washington, D. C. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

B. R. TILLMAN. 


Exursit B. 
Statement of Mr, Barnes to the press. 
STATEMENT MADE AT WHITE HOUSE. 


In view of the inaccurate statements appearing in the e eoncern- 
the case of Mrs. Minor Morris, Assistant Secretary rnes to-day 
made the following statement: 

“Mrs. Morris called at the Executive Office yesterday about 1 o'clock 
and asked to be allowed to see the President. At the time Secretary 
Loeb was enga with the President, and Mr. Barnes saw her. Upon 
inquiry as to the nature of her business she stated with considerable 
reluctance that her husband had been unjustly dismissed from a branch 
of the War Department; that she did not nia reg to have anything to 
do with the Secretary of War concerning it, but that she wanted the 
President to take it up and see that justice was done. 

She was in ed that the President could not give personal atten- 
tion to such a matter, and that the decision of the Secretary of, War 
would be final. She insisted that she must see the President, and when 
told that that was out of the question, she asserted In boisterous man- 
ner that she would not be prevented from seelng him, and that she 
would remain where she was for a month, if need be, unless she saw 


him sooner. . 
“She was allowed to remain for some moments. When Mr. Barnes 
returned to the reception room shortly after he found her pacing excit- 


edly up and down the room and informed her as quietly as possible that 
she could not see the President and that it would be useless for her to 
remain longer. She replied in a loud voice that she would see him and 
that she would stay there until she did. She was then advised to drop 
the matter and away quietly. 

“This, in still louder tones, she refused to do. She was then told 
that she must either leave the office at once voluntarily or it would be 
necessary to have her put out of the building. At this she shrieked 
at the top of her voice, ‘I will not be put out,’ rushed to a chair, threw 
herself into it and shouted: ‘Don’t you have any hands laid on me; I 
am going to stay here until I see the President.’ 

“ SCREAMS ECHOED THROUGH MANSION. 


“ Mrs. Morris's pierca shrieks were heard throughout the building, 
and it became necessary in the interest of order to have her removed. 
She was accordingly taken in charge by a police officer, who had wit- 
nessed the whole affair. He asked her to go with him 11 She 
refused and told him that if she was removed she would have to be 
dragged every step of the way. Before applying force the officer asked 
her three times to leave the office quietly. She shrieked her refusal to 
each request and was then led from the room. ° 

“She struggled violently with two police officers, striking, kicking, 
and biting them, all the way from the office building to the eastern 
entrance of the White House. As soon as she was outside of the office 
building she threw herself on the ground, and it became necessary to 
carry her. The officers repeatedly asked her to stand up and walk 
quietly with them, so that they would not have to use force, but she 
refused to do so and defied them in shrieks that were heard throughout 
the White House. 

“She was finally removed to police headquarters, where she was 
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charged with disorderly conduct. After her arrest she produced an 
envelope addressed to the President, which she asked to have pne 


ered to him. This 8 was found to contain a length: 
the subject of Insomnia, which she said was her own compen tion. She 
stated to the officers that she had not slept for seven nights past. 

“There is no truth whatever in the statement made by many of 
this morning's papers that a negro laid hold of Mrs. Morris and as- 
sisted in carrying her. One of the colored messengers of the office 
followed the policemen and gathered up such small articles as were 
dropped in the woman's struggles, but there was no other foundation 
whatever for the statement.“ 


Exursit C. 


Statement proposed to be proved by Senator Tillman, and is appar- 
ently that of one of the witnesses he asks to have examined. 


Coming in from lunch at 1 o'clock, I noticed in the general lobby, 
near Mr. Loeb's door, a lady, whom I afterwards found out to be Mrs. 
Minor Morris, sitting very quietly, evidently waiting to see one of the 
secretaries. I entered the press room and engaged in a general con- 
versation with three newspaper men who.were in there. The door to 
the préss room is always open, and as the hour was near the Presi- 
dent's lunch hour everything was unusually quiet in the lobby. Very 
suddenly we heard a loud exclamation which sounded like “Oh, no, 
no; don't do that.“ All of us jumped to the door and entered the 
main room, where we found a secret-service officer and Officer Frech 
in the act of naling the woman out of the chair in which she was 
sitting. Prior to this we had heard no loud voice, and I am positive 
there was no boisterous conduct. A word ken above an ordinary 
tone would have reached our ears very easily. The men pulled the 
woman to the door, where Officer Murphy relieved the secret-service 
man. Their object was to get her to the guardroom, just opposite the 
Treasury building. To do this iei had to carry her down the path 
leading to the basement of the White House and through the long cor- 
ridor used during the receptions. Before going 20 feet Mrs. Morris 
fell to her knees, but was jerked to her feet and dra; on. Before 
they disappeared from sight she must have fallen six or eight times. 
Just before disappearing through the archway leading to the basement, 
I saw a negro man, Charlie Reeder, the President's footman, rush out 
and pick her up by the heels. The last I saw of Mrs. Morris she was 
being carried off like a sack of salt, with the negro at her feet and her 
dress hanging above her knees. I went around to the guardroom and 
saw Mrs. Morris literally thrown into an awaiting cab. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the Senator from Idaho for a confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I ask the Senate now to pro- 
„ceed to the consideration of the conference report on Senate bill 


88. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the Senator from Idaho providing 
there is no discussion of the conference report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator is willing to yield to me, I 
wish to make a brief statement. I will occupy only a few mo- 
ments. s 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina gave some figures that rather startle me as chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia. While I have 
no jurisdiction over the police of this District, it is my duty and 
my privilege to try to have as good laws here and to haye them 
as well administered as possible. The Senator stated that last 
year there were 865 internal-revenue tax receipts issued in the 
District, while there were 540 places that paid a license under 
the general law, leaving 315 places that had internal-revenue 
tax receipts which did not have licenses. under the excise laws 
of the District. If that be so, it is a bad showing for the Dis- 
trict and ought to be looked into and will be looked into. I 
think, however, that there is an explanation, and that when all 
the facts are known the discrepancy will practically disappear. 

I chance to know, Mr. President, because I have received a 
letter from the major and superintendent of police on this sub- 
ject, that all proper efforts are seemingly being made to have 
the excise laws strictly enforced. 

The chief of police said to me that this matter had been called 
to the attention of the prosecuting officers of the District, and 
that they replied that the fact that an internal- revenue tax re- 
ceipt had been procured by a party was simply evidence of his 
intention to sell, but that it would not be considered in a court 
of law as proof of a sale; that the police force, if they under- 
took to proceed against such parties, would have to prove that 
there had been sales, and that they had witnessed the sales, 
and he said that they had not been able to procure this testi- 
mony. 

I know that Major Sylvester did address a letter to Lieu- 
tenant Amiss, who is one of his trusted officers, calling his 
attention to this matter, and asking him to instruct the officers 
under him to make diligent inquiry along this line and report 
to him all infractions of law that were discovered. I do not 
know how thoroughly this has been done, but I think the chief 
of police has been anxious to have all illicit sales in the Dis- 
trict stopped. How diligent his inferiors may have been in 
the matter I am not prepared to say. À 

I have been told, Mr. President—I know nothing personally 
about the matter—that the excise laws of this District are 


being very well enforced. Such testimony has been given to 
me not only by residents of this city, but by parties from other 
cities who have come here to inquire into the matter with a 
view to bettering the conditions in their own cities if they 
could get any useful hints in Washington. I trust such is the 
fact. I certainly would deprecate the existence of such a 
condition as the Senator from. South Carolina has referred 
to, and as chairman of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia I should feel myself remiss in my duty if I did not 
mare a further inquiry concerning it, which I certainly 
shall do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I merely want to add a 
word in the way of explanation. The Senate knows I have 
been too busy to make any investigation of my own. I merely 
sent to two sources of official information. While I know it is 
universal almost that more people pay $25 to the Government 
for the privilege of retailing than ever take out any license 
in any city or county or State, this seemed to be such a re- 
markable disparity that I felt constrained to present it to 
the Senate and let an investigation discover whether or not 
it is merely some explainable difference. 

Mr. GALLINGER subsequently said: I intended to say in my 
former remarks that, in my opinion, the discrepancy largely 
arose from the fact that all drug stores and dealers in proprie- 
tary medicines must have internal-revenue tax receipts, while 
they do not take out excise licenses, and that fact alone will ex- 
plain almost entirely the discrepancies between the figures as 
stated by the Senator from South Carolina. I have taken oc- 
casion to verify what I thought at the time was probably the 
fact, but which I failed to mention, and am pleased to learn 
that my supposition was correct. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Whether that explains it or not, I am en- 
tirely satisfied that the Senator from New Hampshire will 
make such investigation to satisfy himself and the Senate 
whether or not the police are as negligent and good for noth- 
ing here as they appear to be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will certainly look into the matter. 


PURE-FOOD BILL. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the conference report on the 
pure-food bill be laid before the Senate for consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Chair lays before the Senate the confer- 
ence report on the bill (S. 88) for preventing the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poison- 
ous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes. The question 
is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. BAILEY. My attention was diverted for a minute. 
Did I hear the Chair say that it required unanimous consent, 
or was it on a motion that the conference report was to be 
taken up? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asked 
that it be laid before the Senate, and the Chair inquired if there 
was objection. ‘ 

Mr. BAILEY. Unless I am too late, I wish to object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Senator’s attention was di- 
verted, the Chair will again submit the question. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BAILEY. I object. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the report be laid before the 
Senate. i 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Idaho. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I asked that the conference - 
report should be laid over until I could have an opportunity 
to examine it. The Senator from Idaho did lay it over, but for 
such a brief time that I have not yet finished reading it. Im- 
mediately after it was presented I was called from the Chamber 
by one of my constituents, and before I had finished with him 
I was called back here. I haye read even a part of the bill 
only hurriedly, and I venture to say that is as much as any 
other Senator in this body has done. I protest against that 
way of passing legislation as important as this. 

If this bill does no more than prohibit interstate commerce 
in articles of food and drink composed of poisonous ingredi- 
ents, ingredients injurious to the health of the people, then it 
is well within Federal power, and I would cheerfully support 
it. But if it undertakes to go into the States and determine 
whether or not the States can control the sale, either in orig- 
inal or broken packages, of articles injurious to the health or 
morals, then it transcends the power of the General Govern- 
ment and inyades the reserved and proper powers of the 
States. 
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I do not know, and I venture to say that Senators generally 
outside of the conferees do not know, whether this conference 
report has corrected or removed that objection. Therefore, it 
seems to me that we would better delay, if it is necessary to 
delay, the adjournment of Congress than to legislate upon these 
important matters in such haste as this. This conference com- 
mittee’s report seems to have been ordered printed on the 27th 
of June, and none of us were able to obtain it until this morn- 
ing. Since we were able to obtain it we have all béen so en- 
grossed in matters currently occupying the attention of the 
Senate that for one I have not been able to examine the report, 
and I feel that I am safe in saying that other Senators and 
nearly all of the Senators are in a similar condition. 

It seems to me that the conferees could well allow the report 
to go over until to-morrow morning. If they have removed the 
objection which I entertain—whether it is entertained by any 
other Senator or not—they can pass their bill without delay, I 
believe they can pass it without opposition. But if there is to 
be no other Senator here who will oppose it I shall resist it to 
my utmost if upon examination I find that it assumes to the 
General Government power to withhold from the States the 
right to deal as they see fit with the sale of injurious food 
products in either original or broken packages. 

I hope the conferees will agree that the report may go over 
until to-morrow morning, so that all of us, at least those of us 
who feel disposed and have the time, can take it with us to-night 
and carefully examine it. The Senators will not dispute the 
importance of the measure. They deem it of vast importance 
from their view point, and I concur in that. But it is still more 
important from my point of view; in other words, it is im- 
portant in order to prevent interstate commerce in poisonous 
and deleterious articles of food and drink, but it is still more 
important that the Federal Government shall not usurp the 
power of the States. In either view this bill is worth a night’s 
delay, and I sincerely hope the conferees will agree to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senate has already 
passed a pure-food bill. The House then, instead of passing its 
own bill, which had been introduced in the House, took the 
Senate bill and amended it. They amended it by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and inserting in lieu thereof a 
wholly new bill. It so happened, though, that the provisions of 
the House bill differed in only a very few respects from the 
provisions of the Senate bill, and those differences were mainly 
in separate sections. So when the conference committee met 
they took the House amendment as the basis, and as any Senator 
will see, after reading the bill over, the Senate conferees ac- 
cepted those portions of the House amendment which were sub- 
stantially the same as the Senate bill, and the House receded 
from portions in their bill which differed from the Senate bill. 
So practically we have back before us, although not in the same 
form, in substance almost wholly the Senate bill as it passed 
the Senate. At least there is nothing extending the force of the 
bill. There is nothing making it broader or protruding it over 
State lines in any manner. 

We sought in the Senate bill to keep-clearly within the pro- 
visions of interstate commerce and to avoid going into the State 
and coming in conflict with the police power of the State. We 
have retained every provision practically the same as it was in 
the bill when it passed the Senate. 

Now, what have we eliminated from this bill? Senators will 
remember that the House measure provided for the fixing of 
standards, and it called to the assistance of the Secretary of 
Agriculture certain experts who were to aid him in determin- 
ing what the standard should be, and also provided that the 
standards so established by them should be for the guidance of 
the court. The Senate has always contended that the power to 
fix standards should not be given to any man, and the House 
conferees receded from that portion of the House amendment, 
and it goes out. : 

The next provision in the House. amendment was one which 
provided for obtaining samples and compelling those who deal 
in interstate commerce in certain food and drug articles to fur- 
nish upon payment the articles which they were selling, for 
the purpose of having them analyzed. That provision is also 
stricken out, and the further clause which provides for punish- 
ment. 

The only thing left, then, with respect to which there was any 
disagreement was next to the last section in the bill. The Sen- 
ate bill provided that it should go into effect on the ist of 
July. The House measure provided that it should go into effect 
immediately upon its passage and approval, with the exception 
of punishment in the case of misbranding. The Senate con- 
ferees and the House conferees could not agree upon that propo- 
sition, and so in the compromise it was provided that the act 
should go into effect upon the Ist day of January, 1907. 


I can assure the Senator from Texas that he will find that 
the bill is now no broader in reference to the powers granted 
to deal with food products as it comes from the conference 
than it was when the Senate passed the bill, and in some 
respects it is limited to a considerable extent. 

However, for my part I am willing to say—and I think prob- 
ably the chairman of the committee will agree with me—that 
if there is further time desired to look it over such time will 
be granted. I thought it best to make this short statement, so 
as to explain the main differences, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have not the slightest ob- 
jection to the matter going over until to-morrow morning. I 
did not intend to deprive any Senator of ample opportunity to 
inspect the provisions of the bill, and with the understanding 
that it goes over until after the routine morning business to- 
morrow morning, I will allow it to pass over for the day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none. 


LAKE ERIE AND OHIO RIVER SHIP CANAL. 
Mr. NELSON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14396) to incorporate the Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal, 
to define the powers thereof, and to facilitate interstate com- 
merce, haying met, after full and free conference have agreed 
8 r and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

ollows: 

yer the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 16 
an § 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, and 77, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “and with 
their legislative consent;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the words as proposed 
and also the word “canals” following them and insert in lieu 
thereof the words“ main canal;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

KNUTE NELSON, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
Wa. J. STONE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JOHN L. BENNETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
PUBLIO LANDS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6443) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to sell to 
the city of Los Angeles, Cal., certain public lands in California; 
and granting rights in, over, and through the Sierra Forest Re- 
serve, the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, and the San Gabriel 
Timber Land Reserve, California, to the city of Los Angeles, 
Cal., which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert : 

That there is hereby ted to the city of Los Angeles, Cal., a 
municipal corporation of the State of California, all necessary rights of 
way, not to exceed 250 feet in width, over and through the public lands 
of the United States in the counties of Inyo, Kern, and Angeles, 
State of California, and over and through the Sierra and Santa Barbara 
forest reserves and the San Gabriel Timber Land Reserve, in said State, 
for the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining canals, 
ditches, pipes and pipe lines, flumes, tunnels, and conduits for con- 
veying water to the city of Los Angeles, and for the purpose of con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining power and electric plants, poles 
and lines for the generation and distribution of electric energy, to- 
eather with such lands as the Secretary of the Interior may deem to 

actually necessary for power houses, diverting and storage dams and 
reservoirs, and necessary buildings and structures to be used in con- 
nection with the construction, operation, and maintenance of said water, 

wer, and electric plants, whenever said city shall have filed, as here- 
provided, and the same shall have been approved by the Secre- 
pary of the Interior, a map or maps showing the boundaries, locations, 
and extent of said pro; rights of way for the purposes hereinabove 


set forth. 

Sec. 2. That within one yore after the of this act the ci 
of Los es shall file with the registers of the United States lan 
offices in districts where the lands traversed by said rights of way 
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showing the boundaries, locations, and 
of way, for the ap Ages stated in section 
be commenced on said 

have been filed as herein provided and 
the Interior: Provided, however, That any 

anges of location of said rights of way may be made by said city of 


are located, a map or maps 
extent of said proposed righ 

1 of this act; but no construction work sha 
land until said map or ma 
3 by the Secretary o: 
e 

Los Angeles, within two years after the filing of said map or maps, b; 

filing such additional map or maps as may be necessary to show suc 

changes of location, said additional map or maps to be filed in the 
same manner as the original map or maps; and the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior of said map or maps showing e ges of 
location of said rights of way shall operate as an abandonment by the 
ay of Los Angeles to the extent of such cha or changes, of the 
He ts of way indicated on the original maps: And provided further, 
That any rights inuring to the city of Los Angeles under this act 
shall, on the approval of the map or maps referred to herein the 
Secretary of the Interior, relate back to the date of the filing of said 
map or maps with the register of the United States land office as pro- 
vided herein. 

Sec. 3. That the rights of way hereby granted shall not be effective 
over any land upon which homestead, mining, or other existing valid 
claims shall have been filed or made until the city of Los Angeles shall 
have procured proper relinquishments of all such entries and claims, 
or acquired title by due process of law and just compensation paid 
to said entrymen or claimants and caused proper evidence of such 
fact to be filed with the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, however, 
That this act shall not apply to any lands embraced in rights of sf 
heretofore approved under any act of Con, nor affect the adjudi- 
cation of any pending applications for rights of way by the owner or 
owners of existing water rights, and that no private right, title, inter- 
est, or claim of any person, persons, or corporation, in or to any of the 
lands traversed by or embraced in said right of way shall be interfered 
with or abridged, except with the consent of the owner or owners or 
claimant or claimants thereof, or by due process of law, and just com- 
pensation paid to such owner or claimant. 

Sec. 4. That the tf of Los Angeles shall conform to all regulations 
adopted and preseri by the Secretary of Agriculture governing the 
forest reseryes, and shall not take, ag Bh destroy any timber within 
the forest reserves, except such as may actually necessary to remove 
to construct its power plants and pete ag Beg and flumes, storage 
dams and reservoirs, and it shall pay to the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture the full value of all timber and wood cut, 
used, or destroyed on any of the rights of way and lands within forest 
reserves herel granted: Provided further, at the city shall con- 
struct and maintain in good repair bridges or other practicable cross- 
ings over its rights of way within the forest reserves when and where 
directed in writing by the Forester of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and elsewhere on public lands along the line of said 
works as required by the Secretary of the Interior; and le ec 
shall, as said waterworks are completed, if directed by the y of 
the interior, construct and maintain along each side of said r 
way a lawful fence as defined by the laws of the State of California, 
with such lanes or crossings for domestic animals as the aforesaid 
officers require: Provided further, That the city of Los Angeles 
shall clear its rights of way within forest reserves of any débris or 
inflammable material as directed by the Forester of the United States 


Forest Service 
to the officers of 


ns. telegraphs, or electric railroads it may construct and main- 
tain w 
the right to connect with an hone 
wines for — 8 3 use N. — 8 5 or ka Ae Interior 
rtment : pro ui 5 a e Fores ce may, 
within forest 5 protect, use, and administer said land and 
resources within sald rights of way under forest-reserve laws and regu- 
lations, but in so doing must not interfere with the full enjoyments 
of the right of way by the city of Los Angeles: And provided further, 
That in the event that the Secretary of the Interior shall abandon the 
roject known as the Owens River project for the irrigation of lands 
In” nyo County, the act of J 2, the ci 


for the account of the reclamation fund established by said act, the 
surveys, 
pag in consideration of said 
les is to have the benefit of the use 


upon filing w 
district where any such lands sought to be acquired 


upon the pa 
title to sai 


mentioned in this 
easements: Pro- 


right for such 5 or individual to sell or sublet the water sold 
or given to it or him by the city. 

EC. 7. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act at any 
time is hereby reserv 


Mr. FLINT. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment 
of the House of Representatives, 
The motion was agreed to. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 70) providing for the improvement of a certain 
portion of the Mississippi River, returned from the House of 
Representatives on the request of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Horpxrys] entered a motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed. Without objection, the motion to 
reconsider is agreed to. The joint resolution will be indefinitely 


postponed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills: 

S. 1166. An act to correct the military record of Peleg T. 
Griffith ; 

3 S. 4185. An act granting an increase of pension to George B. 
arnes; - 

S. 4899. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann Thomp- 

son; 

S. 5028. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Thomas F. Callan, alias Thomas Cowan; 

S. 6256. An act to authorize the Lake Schutte Cemetery Cor- 
poration to convey lands heretofore granted it; 

S. 6268. An act granting a pension to Helen G. Hibbard ; N 
Taa 6301. An act granting an increase of pension to William C. 

ng; 

S. 6359. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis D. 
Garnsey ; 

S. 6381. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
McDonough; 

S. 6471. An act granting an increase of pension to-Ella E. 
Kenney ; 

115 Lory An act to correct the military record of James Dev- 
an Ss 

S. 6522. An act to authorize the Alaska Pacific Railway and 
Terminal Company to construct a railway trestle across tide and 
shore lands in Controller Bay, in the Territory of Alaska. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution with amendments; in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1291. An act for the relief of James W. Watson; 

S. 1476. An act granting certain lands to the town of Tin Cup, 
Colo., for cemetery purposes; and 

S. R. 17. Joint resolution to print the fourth annual report of 
the United States Reclamation Service. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the concurrent resolution of the Senate to print 1,000 copies of 
the topical index to the twelve annual reports of the Commis- 
sion to the Five Civilized Tribes to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 2325) for the relief of James D. Vernay. 

‘The message further announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution to print 11,000 copies of the addresses de- 
livered at the exercises commemorative of John Paul Jones at 
the Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Md., etc.; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution to print and bind for the use of the Treasury 
Department 500 additional copies of the annual report of the 
Treasurer of the United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1905; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 4313) to prevent cruelty to ani- 
mals while in transit by railroad or other means of transporta- 
tion from one State or Territory or the District of Columbia into 
or through another State or Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia, and repealing sections 4386, 4387, 4888, 4389, and 4390 of 
the United States Revised Statutes; and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President. 

REPORT OF TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1905. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of aot oe (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, for the use of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 500 additional copies of the Annual Report of the Treasurer of 
the United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1905. 


JOHN PAUL JONES. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 

concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 
That there be printed man bored 11,000 es of the addresses 
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livered at the exercises commemorative of John Paul Jones, at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., April 24, 1906, cousins ist other 
papers and illustrations germane thereto, to be compiled and published 
under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing; T, for the 
use of the House of Representatives, 3,000 for the use of the Senate, 
and 1,000 for distribution by the Secretary of the Navy. 


FORT CRITTENDEN MILITARY RESERVATION, IN UTAH. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will yield, as I take it for granted that the 
majority of the Senators have come to the conclusion that they 
do not want the bill providing for public buildings to pass. 

Mr. BAILEY. Leave it to a vote of the Senate and see. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. This is a conference report. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12323) to extend the public-land laws of the United States to 
the lands comprised within the limits of the abandoned Fort 
Crittenden Military Reservation, in the State of Utah, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

; II. C. HANSBROUGH, 

REED SMOOT, 

A. J. McLaurin, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Joun F. Lacey, 

F. W. MOoNDELL, 

JOHN L. BURNETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
JAMES D. VERNAY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill (S. 
2325) for the relief of James D. Vernay, returned by the House 
to the Senate in compliance with its request. . 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JAMES W. WATSON. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1291) for the relief of James 
W. Watson, which was, in line 2, after the word “ which,” to 
insert “ evidence.” 

Mr. McLAURIN. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. G 

The motion was agreed to. 

TINCUP, COLO. $ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1476) 
granting certain lands to the town of Tincup, Colo., for ceme- 
tery purposes; which were referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, 

REPORT OF UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. R. 17) to print the Fourth Annual Report of the United 
States Reclamation Service, which was to strike out all after 
the resolving clause and to insert: 


That the Director of the Geological Survey be, and he Is hereby, au- 
thorized to print 4,000 copies of the Fourth Annual Report of the 
United States Reclamation Service, the cost thereof to ve paid out of 
the reclamation fund. 


Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 
The motion was agreed to. 


MISSIONARY BAPTIST CHURCH, ROCK SINK, FLA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1725) 
granting certain land to the Missionary Baptist Church, of Rock 
Sink, Fla., which were, on line 4, after the word “to” where it 
first occurs, to insert “ sell and;” in line 4, after the word “ con- 
vey,” to insert “at $1.25 per acre;” in line 6, after the word 
“successors,” to strike out “in trust; in lines 6 and 7, after 
the word “land,” to strike out“ for use for school, church, and 
cemetery purposes; and in line 9, after the word “ east.“ to 
strike cut down to and including the word “ States,” in line 10. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC-BUILDINGS BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of cost 
of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites 
for publie buildings, to authorize the erection and completion 
of public buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is so long since we laid aside 
this bill that I scarcely remember just what the discussion was 
on at the time. But I think the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Carter] took exception to the suggestion that was made 
that the committee would not like to have these items discussed. 
The contrary is true. We would be glad to have any Senator 
point out where the committee has erred wherever it has made 
a change in the amount appropriated by the House. Of course 
it is not for the committee to say whether the amount shall be 
restored, but it is for the Senate to say whether or not it shall 
be restored. a 

Mr. McLAURIN. I gaye notice a while ago that I would 
moye to amend, in line 20, on page 19, by striking out “ sixty ” 
and inserting “one hundred.” 

Mr. SCOTT. We have not yet reached that page. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment under considera- 
tion is on page 4 The Chair will recognize the Senator from 
Mississippi later on. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I beg pardon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 22, page 4, strike out “one hundred” 
and insert “ seventy-five;” so as to read: 


United States post-office, court-house, and custom-house at Spokane, 
Wash., $75,000. „ ma 


Mr. PILES. Mr. President, I wish to say a word in answer 
to the observation of the Senator from West Virginia to the 
effect that $500,000 has already been appropriated for each of 
these cities. He is in error in that regard. I have, since this 
amendment was under consideration, looked into the question. 
I find that on January 22 the Secretary of the Treasury ad- 
dressed a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds in the House with respect to each of 
these cities. He says: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 22, 1906. 


CHAIRMAN COMMITTED ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: Referring to your request of the 22d ultimo for a report on 
H. R. 69, for the Increase of limit of cost of site and building at 
Tacoma, Wash., to $1,000,000, I have the honor to submit the follow- 


ing: 
Ket of Congress approved June 6, 1902, provided for a site only and fixed 
the — 5 of cost at $100,000, under which authority a site has been 


Ace of March 3, 1903, authorized the erection of a building on the 

said Posed rovided by the previous act, and limited cost of said building 

gf be are now advised that it is estimated $800,000 will be suffictent 

for the erection of a suitable building, including cost of site already 

acquired. 
f L. M. Sm, Secretary. 

The same letter was written with respect to the city of Spo- 
kane. ` 

So I submit, Mr. President, and it must be clear to all, that in 
view of the commerce and the growth of these cities 5400, 000 is 
absolutely insufficient to meet the present demand, to say noth- 
ing of the large growth of those two cities in the future. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, I think, is mistaken about the 
$400,000. It was $100,000 for the site, and then $400,000 for 
the building, making $500,000. 

Mr. PILES. Yes; and that is exactly the error into which 
the Senator from West Virginia fell. 

Mr. SCOTT. I had the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for 1905, and language can not be plainer than is 
printed on page 22 of that report, as I showed it to the Senator 
this morning. 

Mr. PILES. But if the Senator will let me have that book 
for a moment I think he will see that it applies $100,000 to the 
site and $400,000 to the building, making $500,000 in all. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is exactly what I claimed this morning 
and what I claim now. k 

Mr. PILES. No; I have seen the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. SCOTT. The title to the site is vested in the Government 
now. 

Mr. PILES. The Senator’s remarks as I took them from the 
Reporters show 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator has the advantage of me, for I 
have not had a copy of my remarks submitted to me. It is 
hardly fair to do that without giving me a chance to correct 
my remarks, if I have made a mistake. ` 

Mr. PILES. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that he 
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is simply in error. I know he would not say anything about 
the matter that he did not believe to be correct, but he was 
laboring under the impression from the book, as I was, that 
$500,000 was the appropriation for the building. On investiga- 
tion and reflection I find that is an error. 

Now, Mr. President, as I said a while ago, I do not know 
whether I want to call this question up for a vote or not. I am 
willing to follow what is the-proper procedure in cases of this 
character. I will submit it to the committee for their investiga- 
tion, or take a vote, if Senators desire to have the questions in 
which they are interested voted on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is on line 
1, page 5. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. SurHer- 
LAND] wants to correct the language in lines 17 and 18, page 4. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah proposes 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 4 the committee amendment insert- 
ing lines 17 and 18 reads as follows: 8 

United States post-office at Ogden, Utah, $120,000. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] proposes to insert, 
after the word “ dollars,” the following: 

Of which amount the Secretary of the ‘Treasury is hereby authorized, 
in his discretion, to expend so much as may be necessary for the acqui- 
Maon of additional land for the enlargement of the site heretofore ac- 
quir 

Mr. SCOTT. The committee will accept that amendment to 
the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. On page 5, line 1, after the words “Tacoma, 
Washington,” strike out “one hundred thousand dollars“ and 
insert seventy-five thousand dollars.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over was, on 
page 6, after line 4, to insert “ United States post-office at 
Wichita, Kans., $50,000.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Let that amendment be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without ebjection, the amendment 
is agreed to.. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over was, on 
page 6, line 24, before the word“ hundred,” to strike out “ four“ 
and insert“ three; ” so as to read: 

United States post-office and court-house at Columbus, Ohio, $300,000. 

Mr. FORAKER. I hope the chairman will ask that that may 
be disagreed to. Columbus, as he knows, is a very important 
and rapidly growing city, and the post-office facilities there are 
very inadequate. The plans require an expenditure of $400,000. 
This is not an appropriation, as I understand it, but it simply 
fixes the maximum amount which may be expended in the exten- 
sion of the post-office building. All the money does not have 
to be appropriated at this time—perhaps none of it until the 
next session. 

Both this case and the Toledo case, which will be reached in 
a moment, are cases where I think the chairman might well 
agree to let the provision stand as the House fixed it. They 
considered it there very carefully. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am sure the Senator from Ohio knows very 
well that I would be glad to extend to him that courtesy and 
kindness, but I am only one member of the committee, and this 
was the unanimous opinion of the committee. I have no right 
to entertain the proposition to put it back. If the Senator is 
right, his course is to ask the Senate to restore it. 

Mr. FORAKER. I do not want to insist upon it and take 
the time of the Senate unnegessarily. Something has been 
said by members of the committee about following the action 
of the committee, simply giving the committee in our remarks 
the benefit of our views in regard to proyisions so that they may 
be strengthened by whatever suggestions we submit in repre- 
senting the Senate. I know it is the tendency of the Senate 
to follow the recommendations of the committee, and I do not 
want to invite a vote that would preclude their consideration 

being favorable to the action of the House when they get into 
conference. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am interested in some items a little later 
on, and I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Ohio 


to this point, that according to my understanding of the parlia- 
mentary situation of these amendments, if the Senate sustains 
the amendments of the committee they are precluded forever 
hereafter. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WARREN. That is not correct. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I will give my understanding and see if 
I am right. When the Senate has proposed amendments that 
are different in amount of appropriation or limit from the House 
provisions and the formal agreement of the Senate is had, that 
throws the matter into conference and the conferees have lati- 
tude between the higher and lower figures to substitute the 
higher for the lower, the lower for the higher, or to name a new 
amount between the two. 

I think the remark of my colleague was that where a vote 
should be had, and the vote of the Senate should declare that 
the opinion of the Senate is that the lower figure should pre- 
vail, and that being the figure of the House; that would make a 
complete agreement, whereas now a vote sustaining an amend- 
ment to increase will put it into conference. 

For instance, in the matter the Senator from Ohio was just 
talking about, the appropriation of $400,000- was proposed by 
the House, and the Senate committee proposes to reduce it to 
$200,000. The matter of agreement is simply formal. That 
gives the conference a perfect right to put-it at $400,000 or 
leave it at $200,000 or place it anywhere between. 

Mr. FORAKER. In view of the spirit in which the sugges- 
tions are made, although this is somewhat unusual, referring to 
my experience here, I will not press the matter for what I want 
to be the appropriation. I do not wish to make any speech, if 
there is no necessity for it. I only want Senators to under- 
stand that there is an absolute necessity, as it is thought, for 
an appropriation of $400,000. The Representative of that dis- 
trict is extremely anxious about it, and in being anxious he 
only represents the demands of his community. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment just read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

8 The SECRETARY.. The next amendment passed over is on page 

line 6. 

Mr. FULTON.- Before passing over page T; I spoke to the 
chairman of the committee and he suggested an amendment 
there. It is not an increase of appropriation, but perfeeting the 
wording, so that the -appropriation will be available for the 
purpose designed. On page 7, in lines 3 and 4, there is the 
following item: 

United States post-office at Salem, Oreg., $15,000. 


In line 4, after the word “ dollars,“ I move to strike out the 
period and substitute a colon and add the words: 


For improving grounds and building approaches. 


Mr. SCOTT. There is no objection to that, Mr. President, as 

I understand the ground is lower there and it needs to be filled 
in. The committee took the position last night that we have no 
right to make an appropriation for the purpose of putting in 
curbing and sidewalks, but this is to fill up ground around the 
building, I understand. 

Mr. FULTON. That is it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be regarded as open to amendment. The Senator from Ore- 
gon proposes an amendment to the amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, line 4, after the word “ dollars,” 
it is proposed to insert “for improving grounds and building 
approaches.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed. to. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the Secretary passed the item on page 
„8. line 5, in regard to the United States post-office and court- 
house at Peoria. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
reached. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have an amendment to offer at line 22, 
page 7. 

Mr. SCOTT. We have not reached that yet. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next committee amendment 
passed over will be read. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Secretary did not read the amendment on 
page 7, lines 5 and 6, from there down. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Those amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HOPKINS. They were agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary is reading only 
committee amendments which were passed over. 


That page has not yet been 
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Mr. CULLOM. The appropriation for the post-office at Pe- 
oria has now been reached. > 

Mr. PENROSE. I have an amendment to page 7 I should 
like to offer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is it a committee amendment? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; it is not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Then it js not in order at this 
moment. Under the unanimous-consent agreement made in the 
absence of the Senator the committee amendments are first to 
be considered. A number of amendments on the first reading 
were passed over. The Secretary is now reading the amend- 
ments which were passed over, and after they are considered 
the text will be open to amendment. 

The Secrerary. The next committee amendment passed over 
is, on page 8, line 6, before the word “thousand,” to strike 
out “two hundred” and insert “one hundred and fifty ;” so as 
to read: 

United States post-office and court-house at Peoria, III., $150,000. 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President; I believe that my colleague 
IMr. Horkixs] had something to say about this amendment 
this morning. I was not in at the time, but I take it for 
granted that the Senator and myself are very harmonious on 
the question that the appropriation ought to be $200,000 at the 
least amount. It is a very important matter. The building 
there is some twenty-odd years old. The city has grown to 
about 80,000 people. We have a court there and various Goy- 
ernment offices. I do not see how anybody can think of re- 
ducing that appropriation below the $200,000 provided by the 
House. The recommendation was for $350,000. I have a letter 
on my desk showing the amount. 

I do not know what the policy of the committee is with ref- 
erence to these matters, whether we are to vote on these ap- 
propriations as we pass along, or whether we are simply to give 
information to the committee, so that they may know what to 
do hereafter. I think the policy has been so far to vote to in- 
sert the amount if the Senate desires to do that. 

I want to call attention to what the Government business of 
Peoria is. 

Of internal revenue $100,000 per day, or $38,000,000 per year, 
is collected. The customs receipts amount to $50,000. The 
central office of the internal-revenue district is there. The Fed- 
eral court building is there. All the offices are in one small 
building, and it is impossible to get along without an enlarge- 
ment. The surveyor of the port and the chief clerk of the railway 
mail service and assistant have offices in the building. The 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury recommended in his letter 
to the House committee February 12, 1906, that $350,000 should 
be spent on that building. There is there the largest revenue 
collected of any internal-revenue district in the United States. 
The population of Peoria is 80,000, and there are sixteen rail- 
roads. The Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
cut the appropriation made by the House bill to $150,000, which 
would be inadequate and less than half the estimate of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury. 

‘I think that if there is anything in this bill that ought to be 
put back to the original amount or increased, this item of 
Peoria is the one. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
amendment just read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is, on page 
8, line 14, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ two hun- 
dred” and insert “ one hundred and fifty;” so as to read: 

8 States post-office and court-house at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


The question is on agreeing to the 


Mr. DOLLIVER. There are in the bill two or three items re- 
lating to the repair of public buildings in Iowa and the con- 
struction of new buildings in which it is my earnest conviction 
that the committee has made an error in reducing the House 
appropriation. I am aware that at this stage of the proceed- 
ings it would be idle to undertake to argue the merits of these 
appropriations. If that should be done with all of them, it is 
obvious that this bill would be defeated in toto. I feel sure 
that the committee being furnished with the undisputed facts 
in all the cases in Iowa to which I have alluded will find no 
difficulty in affirming the wisdom and justice of the House ap- 
Propriations. But I do not desire to make any dispute about 
it now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is, on page 
11, line 18, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ eighty- 
five ” and insert “ sixty-five; ” so as to read: 

United States post-office and court-house at Ocala, Fla., $65,000. 


Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I appreciate the inutility of 
making any extended effort to change the action of the commit- 
tee. I also appreciate the difficulties which surrounded the com- 
mittee in their action in endeavoring to put this bill in slmpe to 
make it more or less acceptable. Z 

However, in connection with this matter I desire to state the 
fact that this appropriation was put in by the House, providing 
$85,000 for the construction of a post-office and court-house at 
Ocala, with a view of complying with the estimates which the 
Department has made for the building, and the reduction from 
$85,000 to $65,000 will necessitate an entire change as to the 
character of the building. The site has been purchased and is 
owned by the Government now. 

I have in my hand a letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the House, a portion of which I will 
read in hopes that it may have some impression on the minds of 
the gentlemen who will be the representatives of the Senate in 
the conference: 

Referring to your request for a report in connection with H. R. 
12711, 8 for a suitable building for the use and accommodation 
of the Federal courts, the post-office, and other Government offices, to 
be erected Spee the site already acquired at Ocala, Fla., at a cost not 
to exceed $100,000, I have the honor to submit the following: 

It is estimated that a two-story and basement building of 5,200 
square feet ground area will be sufficient size to provide accommoda- 
tions for the court and post-office, which appear to be the only offices 
requiring space therein. A fireproof building of the dimensions indi- 
cated, including heating and ventilation apparatus, fireproof vaults, and 
approaches can be constructed for $95,000. 

The House allowed $85,000, but our committee has cut that 
down to $65,000. 

With regard to the proven contained in said bill that there shall 
be an open space of af least 40 fect on every side of the bailding, in- 
cluding streets and alleys, and in view of the peculiar shape of the 
site which has been purchased by the Government, said property bein 
100 feet by 238 feet K dimensions, the Department, begs to suggest tha 
this portion of said bill be so amended as to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his discretion, so to reduce such open space of fire 
limit as may appear to him to be necessary or expedient. 

The House did not deem it necessary to comply with that 
suggestion. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this is a meritorious case, which 
has already gone to such a point that the amendment adopted 
by the committee if adhered to would ultimately necessitate 
an entire change of the programme in regard to that bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as we go along with this bill I 
do not want the Senate to come to the conclusion that the com- 
mittee in making these reductions did not have some regard for - 
what they were doing. 

This town in the State of my friend from Florida has 3,380 
inhabitants. Its postal receipts are $14,000. The light and 
fuel cost the Government only $500 there now. If we appro- 
priate $85,000 for that small city, counting the money that the 
Government, we will say, could secure at 2 per cent, it would 
make the cost of maintaining that building $1,700, without a 
public servant to take care of it. When we came to such small 
cities as that, with the postal receipts so small, the committee 
thought it wise and economical and only just to reduce some of 
these amounts. 3 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I do not care to prolong this 
discussion. In fact, I should like to facilitate the passage of 
the bill as much as possible; but I respectfully submit to the 
chairman of the committee that in cases of this kind the postal 
receipts are not the only criterion by which the necessity for a 
public building is to be judged. The United States court is 
held there, and there is no place for that court to sit, and there is 
a post-office. If you are to have a post-office and court-house 
combined you would have a building that would be larger than 
a building you would put in a town where there is only a small 
post-office. I do not care to delay the matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is, on page 
12, line 6, before the word “ hundred,” to strike out “ five” and 
insert“ four; “ so as to read: 

United States post-office at Des Moines, Iowa, $400,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over was, on page 
12, line 12, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ seventy ” 
and insert“ fifty; “ so as to read: 

United States post-office at Webster City, Iowa, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was on page 13, after line 
2, to insert the following: , 

States t-office her 
Juan 8 aes, 200,000 and ot Government buildings at San 
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Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, that is a case which stands 
on a different footing from any of these others. The Senate 
passed unanimously, or at least without any objection, a bill 
appropriating $300,000 for a building in Porto Rico. That 
amount was fixed by a careful estimate made by the Supervising 
Architect as to the kind of building that was necessary, and the 
cost of that building. I hope that the original amount of $300,- 
000 may be allowed. I move to strike out “two” and insert 
“three” before “ hundred,” and I hope the Senate will sustain 


me in that. 
I will ask the Senator what the popula- 


Mr. GALLINGER. 
tion of San Juan is? 

Mr. FORAKER. I can not state; it is about 40,000 or 50,000; 
something like that. Has the Senator from West Virginia the 
population of San Juan? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will see in a moment. 

Mr. FORAKER. It will be the only building that we will 
have provided for in Porto Rico. 

Mr. NELSON. There are a million people in Porto Rico. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What good will a public building at San 
Juan do people 40 or 50 miles away? It seems to me that $200,- 
000 is a very liberal appropriation. It is much more than is 
given to American cities of that size. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that the 
population of San Juan is not given here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio to the amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 4, before the word “ hundred,” to 
strike out “two” and insert “three;” so as to read “three 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment passed over was, on 
page 13, in line 13, after the word “ Ohio,” to strike out “ five 
hundred“ and insert“ three hundred and fifty; so as to read: 

United States post-office at Toledo, Ohio, $350,000. 

Mr. FORAKER. I do not propose to take any vote upon that 
amendment, but I want to say before we pass it that Toledo, as 
I said a moment ago of Columbus, is one of the most rapidly 
growing cities in the country. It had-a population of some- 
thing like 140,000 at the last census, and its population now is 
something like 180,000. 

It is a city that has had inadequate post-office facilities for a 
number of years. The inadequacy of the post-office building at 
Toledo is so manifest, and so known to the public authorities, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report took 
occasion to say—I read from page 40 of his last annual report: 

The post-offices at Toledo, Ohio; Atlanta, Ga.; and Des Moines, Iowa, 
are entirely inadequate to accommodate these growing cities. Sites 
have been purch: in these cities under appropriations heretofore 
made, and each case approximately $500, should be made avall- 
able to provide suitable t-office accomm tions. This amount will 


not erect an elaborate building, but it will erect a substantial and well- 
appointed post-office. 


There has been heretofore appropriated $200,000 to acquire a 
site at the city of Toledo for a new post-office building. A site 
has been acquired and has been paid for at a cost of $135,000. 
The remaining $65,000 of that appropriation has been turned 
back into the Treasury; so the only appropriation made for this 
purpose is for the site, which cost $135,000 and has been paid 
for, on which they wish, as I have said, as speedily as possible 
to erect a new post-office building. The lowest estimate that 
has been made put it at something more than $500,000. The 
House put it at $500,000, and I think we ought to have that full 
amount allowed. 

In this connection I desire to read for the benefit of the com- 
mittee and the Senate the following letter: 

Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
` THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
z Washington, March 7, 1902. 
Hon. J. H. SOUTHARD, M. C., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Str: In compliance with your uest of to-day to state to you 
for presentation to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds the 
condition which I observed in the Toledo, Ohio, post-office, on a recent 
visit to that city, 1 have to say that I have visited a great number of 
post- ofllces throughout the country and have found many of them in a 
very baay congested condition and in need of greater space for per- 
forming the post-office work, but at no post-office which I have visited 
did I find such a badly arranged and almost impossible condition of 
transacting public business as I found at Toledo, Ohio. I believe this 
is also the expression of Postmaster-General Smith, who visited the 
office prior to my going there. 

Epwin C. MADDEN, 


Respectfully, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 
The letter was written in 1902—four years ago—and condi- 
tions have been growing constantly worse, until they have be- 
come almost unbearable. In those four years the population 
has been rapidly increasing and business has been correspond- 


ingly increasing, and it has now become a case of absolute neces- 
sity. There is no attempt here to get a dollar more than the 
necessities of the situation require, and I sincerely hope that 
the men who represent the Senate on the conference committee 
will bear this in mind, and bring back a conference report, if 
the House will see fit to insist on what they have provided, 
which will be acceptable to us in that regard. 

I might read at length from other documents to show the 
necessity for this appropriation, but I know it is growing late 
and Senators are impatient, because they have so much business 
to transact, and I therefore submit the matter without further 
remark. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 15, section 8, 
line 15, before the word thousand,” to strike out “and thirty ;” 
so as to make the clause read: 

i m- 1 
CL. 1100 ae post-office, custom-house, and land office at Eureka, 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, our friends on the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds have done good work, but they 
necessarily have been pressed with business and have not had 
ah opportunity to give the consideration to all these matters 
which they otherwise would. I think in this case they have 
overlooked this recommendation: of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in a letter written by him January 26, 1906: 

It is estimated that a two-story and basement building, having 6,000 
2 feet ground area, will be sufficient, and that a fireproof building 
of the dimensions indicated, including heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus, fireproof vaults and approaches, can be constructed for $150, 
exclusive of the cost of site. It is estimated that a suitable site will 
cost $25,000 additional. 5 

One of my colleagues in the other House introduced a bill 
appropriating $250,000 for this purpose. It was cut down in 
the House to $130,000, and now our friends in the Senate com- 
mittee have cut it down to $100,000, a sum wholly inadequate to 
construct a building that comports with the dignity of the town 
and the business of the Government. 

Eureka is situated upon Humboldt Bay. It is a city of 10,000 
population. It represents a port of entry and export for over 
5,000 square miles of territory. It has a custom-house. Eight 
hundred and fifty steam vessels entered and cleared from that 
port during the year 1904, and 400 sailing vessels. It exports 
over $4,000,000 of lumber and other products, and it imports 
articles amounting to $2,000,000. f 

Only during the past month a bill has been passed providing 
for the holding of terms of the United States district court in 
Eureka. I think our friends have not given it that considera- 
tion to which it is entitled. It is only a difference of $30,000, 
and I hope the committee may recede from its amendment and 
agree to restore the amount provided for by the other House. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I merely want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the modesty of the Senator from California, 
This large and growing place has a population of 7,700. 

Mr. PERKINS. My friend has not been out on the Pacific 
coast, certainly during the past three or four years. In the last 
three years the population has very largely increased, and there 
has been a corresponding increase in the value of property. 

Mr. KEAN. And yet, Mr. President, I see the postal receipts 
for the year 1900 amounted to $21,382.65. 

Mr. PERKINS. We have other business to do besides writ- 
ing letters. We exported articles to the value of over $4,000,000 
from that port during the past year. 

Mr. KEAN. And you want $250,000 for a building, where 
the Government now pays $323.07 for rent, light, and fuel. 

Mr. PERKINS. Why, Mr. President, the county of Hum- 
boldt, in which Etireka is situated, is larger than the State of 
New Jersey. [Laughter.] I hope the committee will not insist 
upon the amendment and will consent that the House provision 
shall remain. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 7 

Mr. MORGAN. There seems to be some misunderstanding 
as to what disposition was made of the amendment in regard to 
the post-office at Gadsden, Ala., on page 15, lines 12 and 13. 

Mr. WARREN. That has $60,000 appropriated for it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask what disposition was really 
made of that amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what I thought, but there seemed to be 
some doubt about it. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 17, line 7, be- 
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fore the word “ 5 to strike out “ seventy -re z and 
. insert “ sixty-five; “ so as to read: 
United States post-office at Moline, III., $65,000. 
Mr. CULLOM. I simply desire to say a word in behalf of 
` Moline. I observe that the committee bas reduced the amount 
appropriated by the House for a post-office at that place from 
$75,000 to $65,000. I wish to say that Moline is one of the most 
thriving cities in the State of Illinois. It is building up very 
rapidly, and it would be folly to think of erecting a post-office 
and a Government building in that city for the sum of $65,000, 
Including as well the purchase of a site. There are 25,000 peo- 
ple there now. The population increases at least 5,000 a year, 
and the Moline Plow Company and one other establishment 
there are the largest establishments in the world of that char- 
acter, as I understand. I call the attention of the chairman and 
the members of the committee to that city, and I hope when 
they come to the consideration of this matter in conference they 
will either put back the amount as it stood originally in the bill 
as it came from the House at $75,000, or increase it beyond that. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
` The next amendment which was passed over was, on page 17, 
line 15, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ sixty and 
insert “fifty; “ so as to read: 
United States post-office at Iola, Kans., $50,000. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in regard to the amendment just 
read, which reduces the appropriation of $60,000 for a public 
building at Iola, Kans., to $50,000, and a like reduction in the 
second item following, for a public building at Newton, Kans., 
I wish to state that both these growing cities in the State of 
Kansas should have the amounts fixed by the House. The 
House committee, after very careful investigation, reported 
appropriations of $60,000 for buildings in each of these cities, 
and their recommendations haye been approved by the House. 
I think that both of these cities, growing as they are, should 
have buildings costing not less than $60,000 each. I hope the 
committee of conference will take into consideration the facts 
in relation to these cities, and agree to restore the appropriations 

made by the House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee, which has been stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which was passed over was, on page 17, 
line 19, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ sixty,” and 
insert “ fifty ;’ so as to read: 

United States post-office at Newton, Kans., $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which was passed over was, on page 17, 
line 24, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ one hun- 
dred ” and insert eighty ;” so as to read: 

aAa States post-office and court-house at Bowling Green, Ky. 


Mr. McCREARY. Mr. President, when this bill came to the 
Senate from the House of Representatives the paragraph re- 
lating to the Bowling Green public building was as follows: 

United States post-office and court-house at Bowling Green, Ky., 
$100,000, 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
Senate reduced that sum to $80,000. 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House of Representatives heard evidence and they received a 
report from the Treasury Department in reference to that 
public building. I am informed that the Treasury Department 
recommended an appropriation of $100,000. 

Bowling Green is one of the most important interior cities 
in Kentucky; it is in one of the largest and wealthiest coun- 
ties of Kentucky. 

This appropriation is for a post-office and also for a court- 
house. I will only say, without taking the time of the Senate 
in arguing in favor of striking out $80,000, which the Senate 
committee has reported, and inserting $100,000, that $80,000 
will not buy a site and erect such a building as we should 
have in the beautiful city of Bowling Green. 

Mr. President, I ask that $100,000 be restored in the bill as 
it came from the House of Representatives for United States 
post-office and court-house at Bowling Green, Ky. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] By the sound the “ayes” have it. The “ayes” have 
it, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. I shall have to call for a division on that. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (to Mr. Scorr). Your amendment was 
agreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia demands a division. 

Mr. KEAN. Let the amendment be again stated. 
21 75 VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again 
8 

The Secretary. On page 17, line 24, before the word “ thou- 
sand,” it is proposed to strike out “one hundred” and insert 
“eighty; ” so as to read: 


ome States post-office and court-house at Bowling Green, Ky., 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon that the Senator from West 
Virginia demands a division. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understood the Chair to rule that “eighty” 
was stricken out and “one hundred” inserted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair said, The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. All in favor of the amendment 
will say ‘aye,’ opposed ‘no.’ The ‘ayes’ have it, and the 
amendment is agreed to.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Was it the amendment offered by the 
committee? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment was 
gereet to, which strikes out “one hundred” and inserts 
“e g ty.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I so understood. 

Mr. McCREARY. Mr. President, I offered an amendment to 
strike out “eighty ” and insert one hundred.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator can not do that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was necessary to disagree to the 
amendment of the committee, and that is what the Senate re- 
fused to do. The question was on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, and the Senate refused to disagree. 

Mr. McCREARY. I want to say what I have already indi- 
cated,-that the amount to be allowed for the public building at 
Bowling Green was, I think, carefully considered in the House 
of Representatives, and $100,000 was agreed upon. I want to 
says also that I am informed by a member of the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds of the House of Representa- 
tives that the Treasury Department wrote a letter in favor of 
the appropriation of $100,000 for a post-office and court-house 
building at Bowling Green, and I am sure that $100,000 should 
be appropriated for the United States post-office and court-house 
at Bowling Green. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. McCREARY. I ask the Senate to vote down the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCREARY. I offered an amendment to strike out 
“ $80,000” and insert “ $100,000,” as provided in the bill as it 
passed the House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That was not in order. 

Mr. McCREARY. Then I ask for another yote on this propo- 
sition. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 18, line 6, be- 
fore the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ sixty-five” and insert 
“ forty; ” so as to read: + 

United States post-office at London, Ky., $40,000. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 18, line 10, be- 
fore the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ seventy-five” and in- 
sert “ twenty-five; ” so us to read: 

United States post-office and court-house at Owensboro, Ky., $125,000. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. McCREARY. There are strong reasons why the commit- 
tee amendment should not be agreed to. The item as reported 
by the committee reads: 

United States post-office and court-house at Owensboro, Ky., $125,000. 

When the bill came to the Senate from the House of Repre- 
sentatives the amount was $175,000. The city of Owensboro has 
about 20,000 population. There is a collector of internal reve- 
nue there, and a Federal court is also held there. I am in- 
formed that the Treasury Department recommended an appro- 
priation of $220,000 for a building in that city. There is at 
present at Owensboro a public building. I am informed, how- 
eyer, that it has been condemned and that the Federal court is 
no longer held in that building, but is held in the county court- 
house. The Federal building at Owensboro at present is not 
adequate to the business. The business has greatly increased. 
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In 1889, or about twenty years ago, when the first building was 


constructed they had 1 postmaster, 1 assistant postmaster, 
and 2 clerks. Now they have there 1 postmaster, an assist- 
ant postmaster, 6 clerks, 8 city carriers, and 6 rural-route 
men, making in all 20 persons. The amount of revenue collected 
has very greatly increased, and it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be another building there. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives the amount allowed, as I said before, was $175,000. 
That amount was allowed after a most careful examination; 
but the committee of the Senate reduced it to $125,000. I hope 
the amount named in the House bill, when it comes to the Sen- 
ate, will be retained by the Senate and that the Senate will dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 18, after line 
13, to insert: 

United States post-office at Versailles, Ky., $25,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. I withdraw my objection to that ameadment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The objection is withdrawn. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 18, line 19, 
before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “and twenty-five; ” 
so as to read: 


United States post-office and court-house at Lake Charles, La., 
$100,000. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, I trust the committee amend- 
ment will not prevail, though in making that statement I plead 
guilty to a good deal of temerity after the experience of those 
who have protested against the action of the committee in 
reducing the appropriations in some instances made by the 
House of Representatives. I am convinced, Mr. President, 
that the committee did not fully apprehend the facts when they 
recominended this amendment. The original appropriation of 
the House provided for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building for a court-house and for a post-office. 

Lake Charles is one of the most thriving and flourishing 

_ cities of my State. The statistics show that the population has 
increased from 1890 to 1906 from 3,443 to 11,102. The assess- 
ments within that period have increased from $480,000 to 
nearly $3,500,000. The appropriation provided in the bill as it 
came from the House will simply, in my judgment, purchase a 
site to erect a building adequate for public purposes and for the 
future needs of that growing city. 

I do not know what standard the committee has adopted in 
recommending these appropriations, but I do know that many 
appropriations in the bill of equal amount have not the merit in 
them that the appropriation for Lake Charles has. 

I have always thought, Mr. President, that every dollar in 
the Public Treasury comes out of the pockets of the people, and 
I will never lend myself directly or indirectly to taking a dollar 
out of the Public Treasury unless I believe it is for the public 
welfare, the public interest, or in payment of some obligation 
due by the Government. I state frankly to the Senate that I 
would not for a moment ask that this amendment of the com- 
mittee be rejected unless I felt that the appropriation made by 
the House, and which the committee reduced, is for the welfare 
of the public and in the advancement of the public interest. 1 
therefore hope, Mr. President, that the amendment of the com- 
mittee will not be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senate will allow me to call attention to 
the fact that we are not one-third through with this bill. It will 
have to be reprinted and it must go to the House, and if, as 
some Senators suggest, we shall adjourn to-morrow evening, 
we will never pass this bill. 

The next amendment which was passed over was, on page 
20, line 15, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “two 
hundred and twenty-five” and insert “one hundred and fifty ;” 
so as to read: 
United States 
Mont., $150,000. 
Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I fully sympathize with the 
desire of the chairman of the committee to hasten through this 
bill, and I would not ordinarily detain the Senate for one 
moment on this item. I feel, however, that the reduction in 
this case was made without consultation by the members of the 
committee to the extent necessary to thoroughly understand the 
item. 5 

‘ In 1900 the Senate passed a bill appropriating $200,000 for a 

public building at Great Falls, which is the commercial center 


post-office, court-house, and land office at Great Falls, 


of an empire. The business of the Goverument extending over 
1,000 miles along the Canadian border is transacted at Great 
Falls. A building is to be provided for a United States court, 
for a custom-house, for a land office, and for the accommoda- 
tion of the post-office and the internal-revenue office. The 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury made an estimate of 
$240,000 as the cost for constructing an adequate building at 
this place. 

He estimated $25,000 as the cost of the site, thus making 
$265,000 as the Treasury estimate. The bill as it came to the 
Senate appropriated only $225,000. That amount has been re- 
duced to $150,000 by the Sennte committee. 

I submit that it will be quite impossible to provide a build- 
ing necessary for a court-house, customs service, post-office, land 
department, and internal-revenue service at this important point 
for the amount of money here fixed as the maximum limit of 
the building. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Senate at this late 
hour by calling for a yea-and-nay vote, but I do make this 
statement for the benefit of the conferees on the part of the 
Senate: Either strike this item out of the bill entirely or give 
us an adequate limit for the construction of a building suit- 
able to the purposes intended. I can not conceive how the 
Senate, after passing a bill appropriating $225,000 for this pur- 
pose within a week, can now change its position and appro- - 
priate only $150,000 for the same purpose. 

I submit, Mr. President, without asking for a yea-and-nay 
vote, that the agreement to the committee amendment be con- 
sidered entirely formal in this case, and I sincerely trust that 
it will be so considered in the conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment which had been passed over was, on 
page 21, after line 17, to insert: 

United States post-office at East Liverpool, Ohio, $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which had been passed over was, on 
page 21, line 22, after the word “ Ohio,” to strike out “ one hun- 
dred” and insert“ ninety ; ” so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office at Marietta, Ohio, $90,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which had been passed over was, on 
page 22, after line 2, to insert: 

United States post-office at Baker City, Oreg., $65,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which had been passed over was, on 
page 22, after line 4, to insert: 

United States post-office at Eugene, Oreg., $50,000. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. President, I shall not, in view of the ex- 
perience of others, make any attempt to have this appropriation 
increased. I simply want to say that, in my judgment, the 
amount is very inadequate. But I am very thankful for the 
favor received. I hope when the conference committee restores 
or partially restore the amounts which have been reduced in 
other cases, it will give us a corresponding increase in this item. 

Mr. SCOTT. As the bill came to the Senate from the House, 
Oregon was not provided with any appropriation whatever. 
But we realized the fact that the Representative from that State 
was unavoidably absent, and we took care of the Senator from 
Oregon. - 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which had been passed over was, on 
page 23, line 8, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“ninety ” and insert “seventy-five; ” so as to make the clause 
read: > 

United States post-office and other governmental offices at Lead, 
S. Dak., $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which had been passed over was, on 
page 23, line 10, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“ninety ” and insert “seventy-five; so as to make the clause 
read: 

United States post-office and land office at Mitchell, S. Dak., $75,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which had been passed over was, on“ 
page 23, line 12, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“ninety ” and insert “ seventy-five; so as to make the clause 
read: 0 


478.808. States post-office and land office at Watertown, S. Dak., 
19, . 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment which had been passed over was, at the new building is constructed. I am informed that seven 


the bottom of page 25, to strike out: 

United States post-office at Gadsden, Ala., $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which had been passed over was, on 
page 26, line 8, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
„twenty“ and insert “ ten;“ so as to read: 

United States post-office at Greenwich, Conn., $10,000. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not propose to offer 
any amendment or to ask the Senate to disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment, but as this item came from the House they 
provided $20,000 for the site. I think the committee were con- 
fused in their estimate of the population of that place. The 
table prepared by the committee says there is a population of 
2,400 there, but that is the population of the borough of Green- 
wich, which is included within the town. By the last census, 
as given by the Connecticut Register and Manual, the town of 
Greenwich has a population of over 12,000. 

I am very certain it will be impossible to purchase a proper 
site in Greenwich for $10,000, in view of the fact that the last 
section of the bill provides that there must be at least 40 feet 
of open space on each side of the building, and the building 


would have to be at least 40 feet wide. That would be a tract 


of land in the town of Greenwich 120 feet front on one of the 
main streets of the town, and the appropriation is limited to 
$10,000. If the amendment is insisted on, the item may as 
well go out of the bill, in my opinion. The amount which was 
stated in the bill as it came from the House, $20,000, was the 
judgment of the Representative from that district, Mr. HILL, 
who has just sailed for Europe, and I thought it just to him 
that these facts should be stated to the conferees for such action 
as they may see fit to take. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which had been passed over was, on 
page 28, after line 2, to insert: 

United States post-office at Decorah, Iowa, 85,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. y 

The next amendment which had been passed over was, on 
page 30, line 1, after the word “Montana,” to strike out 
“ twenty ” and insert“ ten;“ so as to read: 

United States post-office at Missoula, Mont., $10,000, 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I desire to say to the commit- 
tee that the-amount appropriated in this case is utterly inade- 
quate to purchase a site at Missoula. Missoula is the commer- 
cial center of a region of country much larger than most of the 
States in the Union. It is a center of great commercial activity 
and likewise an important center for the husiness of the United 
States Government. The Treasury Department, after a careful 
investigation, reported that $30,000 would be necessary to 
secure a site at that place. I am somewhat conversant with the 
growth of the city and the price of real estate, and I say to the 
Senate that if the sum agreed upon by the House—$20,000—is 
permitted to stand the citizens would be compelled, as they have 
been in most cases where sites are purchased, to contribute a 
considerable portion of the purchase price. 

I sincerely hope the Senate conferees will in conference per- 
mit the item as passed by the House to stand. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which had been passed over was, on 
page 31, line 25, before the word “ dollars,” to strike out “ one 
million” and insert “ eight hundred thousand;” so as to read: 

United States post-office at Pittsburg, Pa., $800,000. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I ask that the committee 
amendment be not agreed to. I will ask the chairman of the 
committee whether he can not recede from that amendment? 

Mr. SCOTT. I would be only too glad to accommodate my 
genial friend the Senator from Pennsylvania, but I am only one 
of a committee of twelve, and the committee thought best to 
cut down the appropriation from a million dollars to $800,000. 
I would have no right individually to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate and of the committee to the fact that land values 
are high in Pittsburg, because the business portion of the city 
lies between the hills in a kind of pocket. The present public- 
building site cost the Government $300,000, and it would bring 
to-day almost $3,000,000 at public sale. The receipts this year 
of the Pittsburg post-office will be over $2,000,000. The de- 
partments of the Goyernment now situated in various portions 
of the city are to be gathered together in the old building after 


employees of the Government died last year within four months 
on account of ill health directly attributable to the condition 
of the present post-office building. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr], chairman of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, is as familiar 
as anybody with the conditions at Pittsburg—the condition of 
the present building and the urgent necessity of having this 
amount put back to the House figure, which is small enough. 

I have here a communication from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in which he says, in part: 

It is estimated that a one-story and basement building of 55,000 
2 feet ground area will be sufficient, and that a fireproof building 

ll cost $950,000. A nonfireproof building will cost $875,000. 

With regard to the cost of site, you are advised that the Depart- 
tion recetved from the postmaster, — a iD oie ail 
cost from $1,300,000 to $2,300,000. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania recently enacted a law 
providing for what is known as the “Greater Pittsburg,” 
consolidating the present city of Pittsburg with the city of 
Allegheny and certain surrounding suburbs, which will make a 
city, after it has been ratified by a vote of the people, of nearly 
a million inhabitants and will rank as one of the five or six 
cities in size in the country. 

I earnestly hope that the committee, when this bill gets into 
conference, will put back the amount provided by the House. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to ask the Senator, while he is 
on his feet, so that other Senators may have the benefit of the 
information, to explain about the court-house and the post- 
office building in Pittsburg, which cost $1,642,000 and was occu- 
pied in 1901 and is comparatively a new building. 

I am thoroughly familiar with Pittsburg and know of its great 
manufacturing industries. It is near my home, being only sixty- 
odd miles off. They are all my friends in Pittsburg, end I 
should like to do what is right and proper, but I wish the 
Senator would give us in a few words the reason why they have 
to abandon this new post-office building. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me to correct him, 
the date that he refers to is 1891, not 1901. 

ri SCOTT. Eighteen hundred and ninety-one, I should haye 
sa 

Mr. PENROSE. Ten years prior. 

Mr. SCOTT. The mint was in 1901. 

Mr. PENROSE. It was ten years prior to the date indicated 
by the Senator from West Virginia. 

Pittsburg may be said to be the industrial center of America, 
and the growth of that locality in population and industrially, 
has not been approached even by any other part of the Ameri- 
can continent. In the last ten years the pro transcends 
imagination. The Senator from West Virginia is familiar with 
it as well as I am, and I think he will withdraw his suggestion 
after his attention is called to the fact that he is wrong by ten 
years with respect to the date of the occupation of the building. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will simply suggest, even if I was mistaken, 
and if it was the mint which was occupied in 1901, that if we 
are to build for a city a $2,000,000 post-office building every 
ten years, it will become quite an item. 

Mr. PENROSE. The citizens, I see by the report of the 
supervising architect, contributed $46,176.30 for the purchase 
of a site, the building on which was occupied in 1891. The 
ground was condemned thirty years ago. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. N 

The next amendment which had been passed over was on 
page 32, line 2, before the word “thousand.” to strike out 
“twenty-five ” and insert“ fifteen ;” so as to read: 

United States post-office at Punxsutawney, Pa., $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment which had been passed over was on 
page 32, to strike out lines 7 and 8, as follows: 

United States post-office at York, Pa., $75,000. N 

Mr. WARREN. I think the chairman of the committee will 
agree with me that that was an error. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; that clause is to remain in the bill. 


Mr. PENROSE. I have a substitute to offer. I do not know, 
whether it is now in order. 


Mr. SCOTT. We proposed to restore the House provision on 
this subject. è 

Mr. PENROSE. But I want to increase the amount. 

Mr. SCOTT. We overlooked it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I give notice at this time that I shall offer 
an amendment increasing the amount for York, and shall ask 
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the chairman of the committee to agree that it be inserted in 
the bill and be considered in conference. 

Mr. SCOTT. After we are through with the committee 
amendments to the bill, that will be in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEAN. I ask the Senator from West Virginia if he ex- 
pects to finish this bill very shortly. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the Senator from New Jersey 

Mr. WARREN. It will not take ten minutes more. 

Mr. SCOTT. It will take only a few minutes, and then I will 
yield to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. KEAN. The Senator from Illinois and others have spoken 
to me about an executive session, for which they are very 
anxious, and we are to take a recess at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. CULLOM. It will be 6 o’clock before we get through with 
this bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope the Senator from Illinois will allow us 
to get through and to have the bill reprinted and let it go to 
the House. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like to see that done, but it can not 
be done before 6 o’clock. 

Mr. SCOTT. Very well. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


NATURALIZATION OF ALIENS. 
Mr. DILLINGHAM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15442) to establish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization 
and to provide a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens 
throughout the United States, haying met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1 
and 2. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, and 5, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the words “one year”, 
where they occur in said amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
“two years; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

WX. P. DILLINGHAM, 

Bos PENROSE, 

A. J. McLaurin, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Rosert W. BONYNGE, 

BENJ. F. HOWELL, 

JoHN L. BENNETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

RECESS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous consent 
agreement the Senate takes a recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 

The Senate thereupon (at 6 o’clock p. m.) took a recess until 
8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. 
REGULATION OF RAILROAD RATES. 


Mr. ELKINS. Soon after the submission of the report of 
the majority of the Committee on Interstate Commerce on the 
railroad-rate bill I asked leave to file a report on the part of 
the minority, which I do now, asking permission to add some 
additional figures and data, and I ask that when it is prepared 
it shall be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. As a document? 3 

Mr. ELKINS. As a document. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the unfinished business be informally 

laid aside, and that the general deficiency appropriation bill, be- 


ing House bill 20403, be taken up. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine asks 


unayimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily | 
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| wise, a suitable site for the 


laid aside, and that the general deficiency bill be proceeded with. 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 20403) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, and for prior years, and for 
other purposes; which had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations with amendments. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I ask that the formal reading be dispensed 
with, and that the amendments of the committee be acted upon 
as they are reached in the reading. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, that the bill be read for the consideration of 
amendments, and that the committee amendments be first con- 
sidered. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HALE. As the public-buildings bill has not been com- 
pleted, I will yield for a few minutes in order that the Senator 
from West Virginia may finish his bill. I can not yield long. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection and comple- 
tion of public buildings, and for other purposes. s 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
amendment of the Committee on Publice Buildings and Grounds 
which was passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next committee amendment passed over 
was, on page 32, line 24, before the word “ thousand,” to strike 
out “twenty-five” and insert “ten;” so as to make the clause 
read: 

United States post-office at Bellingham, Wash., $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next committee amendment passed over 
was, on page 33, line 2, before the word “thousand,” to strike 
out twenty“ and insert “ ten;“ so as to make the clause read: 

United States post-office and land office at North Yakima, Wash., 
$10,000. z 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over was, on 
page 37, in the item for Grand Rapids, Mich., line 9, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out “five hundred“ and insert“ four 
hundred and fifty ;” so as to read: 

At a limit of cost for said building of not to exceed $450,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment passed over was, on 
page 40, to strike out section 18, in the following words: 

Sec. 18. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
nited States post-office and other govern- 
mental offices at Oklahoma City, Territory of Oklahoma: Provided, 
That $50,000 heretofore appropriated for the acquisition of a suitable 
site and the erection and completion of a building thereon at said city 


shall be available for the 90 by 1 condemnation, or 
otherwise, of a site only at Oklahoma City, Territory of Oklahoma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. This completes the amendments of 
the committee. 

Mr. KEAN. I offer an amendment to come in at the end of 
the bill as a new section. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 24. That the northerly portion of the Government reservation 
bounded by B street north, street south, Seventh street west, and 
Sixth street, In the District of Columbia, known as Armory Square, 
comprising that portion of said square north of a line established for 
the south front of the buildings for the new National Museum and the 
new Department of Agriculture, be, and is hereby (subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War), selected and dedicated as a site for 
an armory for the National Guard of the District of Columbia, after the 
removal of the buildings and tracks of the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad Company from said square. 

That a commission ee of the Assistant Secretary of War, the 

neral commanding the militia of the District of Columbia, and the 

1 of the United States Capitol Building and Grounds be, 
and is hereby, created, which shall cause plans and estimates to ts 
prepared for a suitable armory for the National Guard of the District 
of Columbia, and report the estimated cost thereof to the Congress, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BURKETT. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey if that includes any part of the Mall. I did not catch 
just the location. I know about where it is. 

Mr. KEAN. No; not at all. It runs back to it. 
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Mr. CULBERSON. I dislike very much to do so, but I ask 
that the amendment be again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
amendment at the request of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope the Senator from Texas will not ask 
that this long amendment be again read. The Senator from 
Maine kindly yielded for a few minutes, and any delay may put 
this bill over. The amendment does not carry any appropria- 
tion at all. It simply gives a site, provided the Secretary of 
War wants to do it, to put up an armory. That is all it does. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Has the amendment been submitted to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia? Have we a report 
from any committee upon it, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey? ~ 

Mr. KEAN. I do not care expressly about it, if it is going to 
create any discussion whatever. 

Mr, CULBERSON. At least some of the members of the 
District Committee on this side of the Chamber have not heard 
of this amendment. 

Mr. KEAN. I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On page 46, section 25, I ask that the 
committee amendment be reopened that I may add another park 
to that provision. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair will 
regard it as open to amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER, In line 16, after the word “ park,” let the 
word “ and ” be stricken out; and after the word“ park,” in line 
17, insert and the so-called Montrose tract.“ 

This is just an addition. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Section 25 was stricken out and a 
substitute agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from New Hampshire will remem- 
ber that there was an amendment to section 25. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have discovered it. I will ask that 
after the word “ parks,” in the substitute, the words “ and the so- 
called Montrose tract on Georgetown Heights for a park” be 
added. 

The Secrerany. After the word “parks” in the amendment 
already agreed to, page 46 of the bill, insert “ and the so-called 
Montrose tract on Georgetown Heights for a park,” and strike 
out the word “and” after the word “ sites.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senate passed a bill for this purpose. 

Mr. CLAY. As I understand the Senator, this simply means 
that the committee to be appointed by the presiding officer of 
the Senate—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all—that they shall investigate the 
uestion. 

3 Mr. CLAY. That they will investigate and report at the next 
session of Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all. The Senate passed a bill for 
this park. 

Thé VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now I desire to say just a word in refer- 
ence to this park question. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be obliged to go on with the deficiency 
appropriation bill if amendments are to be offered. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have a number of amendments to offer 
that I intend to insist shall be deliberately considered by the 
Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I do not object. I have the deficiency bill up, 
and only yielded for a few moments with the assurance that 
the public-buildings bill would go through. I do not wish to 
interfere with the Senator, but I ask that the deficiency appro- 
priation bill be proceeded with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine ob- 
ject to the consideration of the amendment just proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HALE. Several Senators have amendments to offer. I 
simply ask that the deficiency appropriation bill, which is be- 
fore the Senate, be proceeded with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Bnow xi, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
to the amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

II. R. 5509. An act for the relief of Russell Savage; 

II. R. 6963. An act granting a pension to William P. Knowlton ; 
II. R. 9238. An act for the relief of William Saphar; and 


H. R. 19364. An act granting an increase of pension to Anna 


Ring. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 17345) creating a United States district court 
for China and prescribing the jurisdiction thereof. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amend- 
atory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 18537) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907; 
insists upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 24, 30, 147, and 153, insisted upon by the Senate; insists 
upon its amendment to the amendment of the Senate No. 29, 
agrees to the further conference asked for by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. WapswortH, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. Lamp managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
— folowing bills, in which it requests the concurrence of the 

enate : 

H. R. 2997. An act for the relief of Capt. Sidney F. Shaw; 

II. R. 3357. An act granting an honorable discharge to James 
B. Mulford ; 
mo R. 3393. An act granting an honorable discharge to Galien 

reen; 

H. R. 3498. An act for the relief of Stephen M. Honeycutt; 
c e 3507. An act to correct the military record of George H. 

eating: 

H. R. 4279. An act to correct the military record of Wilbur C. 
Stephens; 

II. R. 4554. An act to remove the charge of absence without 
leave and reported desertion from the military record of J. F. 
Wisnewski ; 

II. R. 5651. An act for the relief of William H. Beall; 

H. R. 7014. An act to provide American registers for the 
steamers Marie and Success ; 

„„ An act granting an increase of pension to Abel W. 
ayne ; 

H. R. 7076. An act authorizing the appointment of Allen V. 
Reed, now a captain on the retired list of the Navy, as a commo- 
dore on the retired list of the Navy ; 

H. R. 7741. An act waiving the age limit for admission to the 
Pay Corps of the United States Navy in the case of Pay Clerk 
Walter Delafield Bollard, United States Navy; 

H. R. 8631. An act for the relief of James M. Darling; 

H. R. 8375. An act for the relief of John B. Ford; 

H. R. 8966. An act to set apart certain lands in the Territory 
of Arizona as a public park to be known as the “ Petrified 
Forest National Park; 

H. R. 9577. An act for the relief of Charles H. Stockley ; 

H. R. 11153. An act to correct the military record of Robert 
B. Tubbs; 

H. R. 11932. An act to grant American registry to the brig 
Homeward Bound; 

H. R. 11978. An act to reimburse Toney E. Proctor for serv- 
ices as appraiser of the town of Wagoner, Ind. T.; 

II. R. 12105. An act for the relief of Thomas Ross; 

H. R. 18122. An act to correct the military record of John 
Allen ; 

H. R. 13142. An act for the relief of Daniel B. Murphy; 

H. R. 13669. An act to provide for raising Commodore Perry's 
flagship Niagara; 

H. R. 13895. An act to correct the nayal record of Michael 
Sheehan; 

H. R. 14634. An act for the relief of George H. Chase; 

H. R. 15027. An act to remove the charge of desertion against 
Cornelius O'Callaghan ; 

H. R. 15673. An act for the relief of Harry A. Young; 

H. R. 16659. An act to correct the military record of Tobe 
Holt; 

H. R. 16670. An act to indemnify Edgar P. Swett; 

H. R. 15909. An act to reward the widow and minor son of 
Capt. Charles W. Dakin, and the widow and minor children of 
Thomas J. Hennessy, late of the San Francisco fire department, 
who lost their lives while fighting a fire on board of the U. S. 
Army transport Meade; 
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H. R. 18007. An act to authorize the appointment of acting 
assistant surgeon Julian Taylor Miller, United States Navy, as 
an assistant surgeon in the United States Navy ; 

II. R. 18380. An act to complete the naval record of Charles 
W. Held; 

H. R. 19500. An act for the relief of the Indian traders 
Marion Wescott, F. F. Green, and J. A. Leige, assignees of 
Joseph F. Gauthier, a Menominee Indian trader, with the Me- 
nominee Indians of Wisconsin ; 

H. R. 19611. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Kinkerly ; 

H. R. 20019. An act restricting the right of entry under the 
desert-land law to surveyed publie lands, and limiting the right 
of assignment of such entries; and 

II. R. 20451. An act to authorize the e of a bridge 
across the Wabash River. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

S. 1211. An act to correct the military record of John Als- 
paugh; 

S. 2732. An act for the protection of wild animals in the 
Grand Canyon Forest Reserve; 

S. 8433. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to divide the 
judicial district of North Dakota,“ approved April 26, 1890; 

S. 4256. An act for the relief of the Alaska Short Line Rail- 
way and Navigation Company’s Railroad; 

S. 4965. An act authorizing the appointment of Harold L. 
Jackson, a captain on the retired list of the Army, as a major 
on the retired list of the Army; 

S. 6191. An act to provide for the construction of a lock canal 
connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and the 
method of construction ; 

S. 6300. An act providing when patients shall issue to the 
purchasers of certain lands in the State of Oregon; 

S. 6355. An act concerning licensed officers of vessels; 

S. 6365. An act granting a pension to Edward S. Bragg; 

S. 6375. An act granting lands to the former Uintah Indian 
5 rvation to the corporation of the Episcopal Church in 

tab; 

S. 6395. An act for the exchange of certain lands situated in 
the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, in the State of Utah, 
and other considerations, for lands adjacent thereto, between 
Le Grand Young and the Government of the United States, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 6444. An act to authorize the Wichita Mountain and Orient 
Railway Company to construct and operate a railway through 
the Fort Sill Military Reservation, and for other purposes; 

S. 6448. An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to 
sell, hold, and convey certain real estate; 

S. 6463. An act waiving the age limit for admission to the 
pay corps of the United States Navy in the ease of Frank Hal- 
~ way Atkinson ; 

S. 6483. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to legalize 
and establish a pontoon railway bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Prairie du Chien, and to authorize the construction of 
a similar bridge at or near Clinton, Iowa; 

S. 6488. An act authorizing the striking of 200 additional 
medals to commemorate the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin; 

S. R. 67. Joint resolution to protect the copyrighted matter 
appearing in the rules and specifications for grading lumber, 
adopted by the various lumber manufacturing associations of 
the United States; and 

S. R. 69. Joint resolution directing that the Sulphur Springs 
Reservation be named and hereafter called the Platt National 
Park. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 20403) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. The first amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head 
of Department of State,“ on page 2, after line 4, to insert: 


To pay amounts found due by the accounting officers of the T 
on account of the appropriation “Salaries, charges d'afaires 
interim,” for the fiscal year 1906, $300. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Treasury De- 
partment,” on page 4, after line 18, to insert: 

Office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenne: The ri ae exec- 
utlve, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1 5 8 


June 1906, as gg in Nyy rig of “ ee 267,” 8 
Une 6 6 ragra 1 appropriation 
for the Office of the Commission er of Internal p 2 


Revenue on ge 22, 
after the word “at" the word “ tw ai 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 2, to insert: 

3 of the Supervising Architect: The services of skilled draftsmen, 

computers, and sueh other services as the Secretary 
ot the ury may deem necessary and specially order, may be em- 
loyed during the year 1907, in addition to those now anthor- 
A cay in the office of the Supervising Architect exclusively to 
carry into effect the various appropriations for the construction of 
public buildings, to be paid for from and uitably charged against 
such approp riations: Provided, That the additional expenditures on 
this a for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, shall not exceed 
125,000, and that the Sec of the Treasury shall each year, in 
he annual estimates, report to Congress the number of persons 80 
employed, their duties, 22 the amount paid to each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 23, to insert: 

To pay the day inspectors of customs of the t of New York the 
difference be the per diem ee ot 3 . them during the 
months of October, November, and 1905, and their ewit 
per diem salary for the same period 1 per sap h in accordance with 

he act of Congress approved December 1902, $31,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 22, after the word 
six,“ to strike out “$144.72” and insert $1,751.67;” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Trans tion of silver coin: To pay 88 found due b; — 
account officers of the Treasury on account of the appre 
“ Transportation of silver coin,” for the fiscal year 1906, 8157 = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 8, to insert: 


ee River life-saving station, O m: For establishing a tele- 
phone from the Umpqua River teas ing station, Oregon, to a point 
at the mouth of the Siuslaw River, 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 12, to insert: 


Accounts of Francis A. Macon: Authority is hereby granted the 
porer accounting officers of the Treasury to allow a it — oe 19 
accounts of Col. Francis A. Macon, Ng tog officer, North 
Carolina organized militia, being the amount disallowed by the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury in his 3 accounts covering tho 
encampments for the years 1903 and 1904. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 21, to insert: 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition Commission: To reimburse Claude 
Hough for services performed and mses incurred as steno; her 
and clerk for the Louisiana Purchase Sexposition Commission, $35 1.50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Collecting 
internal revenue,“ on page 11, line 3, after the words “(certi- 
fied claims),” to strike out * $2,599.25 ” and insert $2,657.66; ” 
so as to make the clause read: 


To pay amounts certified to be due 7 the accounting officers of the 
Treasury on account Cs the appropriation “Redemption of stamps” 
(certified claims), $2,657.66. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 8, after the words 
“(certified claims),” to strike out “$6,845.20” and insert 
“ $7,780.77 ;” so as to make the clause read: 

ected pay amounts certified to be due by the accounting — 8 15 of the 


on account of the a were “Refunding taxes illegal 
popes ot fe (certified claims), Fr A 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 23, on page 13. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I notice that in the public buildings bill” 
there is an appropriation of $375,000 for the subtreasury at 
San Francisco, and here on page 13, line 22, I notice an appro- 
priation of $30,000 for the subtreasury there. I should like to 
understand how those two appropriations are made in separate 
bills. 

Mr. HALE. This item was put in at the request of the De- 
partment. I know nothing about the item in the publie build- 
ings bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The public buildings bill appropriates 
soit ag for the subtreasury at San Francisco. 

FLINT. The answer to the Senator’s question is that 
the „„ of $30,000 is for the purpose of repairing the 
present building, which was destroyed by earthquake and fire. 
It is simply for the temporary repair of the building. The ap- 
propriation in the public buildings bill is for a new building 
adjoniing the present site. 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment 
was under the head of “ District of Columbia,” on page 23, after 
adjoining the present site. 

Health — in . required 5 tho neces- 
outside je the Bisses of Columbia 4 for the of ins — dake 
farms, milk, and other dairy products, 8100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 9, to insert: 


For additional amount required for isolating wards for minor con- 
tagious diseases at Garfield Hospital, $1,200. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 2, to insert: 


Any balance of the appropriation of $2,500 for installing new baths 
in workhouse buildings at the Washington Asylum, provided for in the 
District appropriation act approved March 3, 1905, which may remain 
unexpended after the completion of said work, is hereby made available 
for 0 tad water-closets, urinals, and stationary wash basins in said 

ngs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 1, after the words 
“seventy-five,” to insert “eight hundred and eighty-three,” and 
in line 4, before the word “cents,” to strike out “ forty-seven 
dollars and thirty-five” and insert “sixty-three dollars and 
twenty; “ so as to make the clause read: 


Judgments: For payment of the judgments, including costs, against 
the District of Columbia, set forth in House Documents Nos. 861, 875, 
883, 897, and 907 of this session, $69,663.20, together with a further 
sum sufficient to pay the interest, at not exceeding 4 per cent, on 
said judgments, as provided by law, from the date the same became 
due until the date of payment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of “ War Depart- 
ment,” on page 27, after line 19, to insert: 


Rochambean statue: To pay DeB. Randolph Keim for compiling, 
preparing, indexing, and superintending through the press of an account 
of the ceremonies attending the unveiling of the monument to Count 
de Rochambeau, on account of the entertainment of the foreign visitors 
and preparation of a commemorative sketch of the services of the 
French in America, $1,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 6, to insert: 


Payment to Texas: To relmburse to the State of Texas, in full settle- 
ment of all claims of any nature whatever on account of moneys ac- 
8 expended by that State during the period of time between iebru- 
ary 28, 1855, and June.21, 1860, in payment of State volunteers or 
rangers called into service by authority of the governor of Texas, in 
defense of the frontier of that State against Mexican marauders and 
Indian depredations, for which reimbursement has not been made out 
of the Treasury of the United States, as ascertained under the act of 
Congress approved March 8, 1905, and certified in Senate Document 
No. 169 of this session, $375,418.94. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 21, to insert: 

Return of funds to citizens of Cebu, P. I.: For the return to the 
proper owners of certain funds taken from certain citizens of the island 
of Cebu, P. L, and through misunderstandin deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous receipts,” $8,886.31. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Military Es- 
tablishment,” on page 33, after line 11, to insert: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

OMece of Judge-Advocate-General, United States Navy: For addi- 
tional amount for salary of the solicitor, assistant to the Jud 
Advocate-General, as Th Gata in the nayal appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1907, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Navigation,” on page 44, after line 11, to insert: 

Naval War College, Rhode Island, buildings: The unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation of $6,500 for altering the building formerly 
belonging to training station and aia | the same for occupancy by 
officers of the Naval War College, Rhode Island, made by the naval 
be dain agers ce act for the fiscal year 1905, and the unexpended balance 
of the appropriation of $2,000 for furniture for officers’ quarters in 
building No. 10, formerly belonging to training station, made by the 
_ naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 1906, are hereby reappropri- 
ated and made availx»le for making necessary repairs and alterations 
to the buildings of the Naval War College at Newport, R. I. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 45, to insert: 

Naval training station, Newport, R. I.: To replace detention bulld- 
ings at the training station, Newport, R. I., destroyed by fire on Janu- 
ary 28, 1906, to be utilized in segregating recruits, including mess hall, 
mess and galley outfits, laundry, wash rooms, latrines, and other neces- 
saries to make the same habitable and sanitary; in all, $94,321. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Ihe next amendment was, under the subhead “ Navy, mis- 
cellaneous,” on page 5, after line 23, to insert: 

To reimburse Lieut. George T. Emmons, United States Navy, for com- 
mutation of quarters while 5 duty, under the Senate Committee 
on Territories, in Alaska and Washington from May 27, 1904, to March 
81, 1905, amounting to $320.40, which, by an error in the wording of 
his orders, has been deducted from his pay by an order of the Treasury 
Department. ~ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department 
of the Interior“ on page 51, after line 8, to insert: 

- OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CAPITOL. 

To reimburse William H. Green for loss of time and doctor's fees on 
account of injury from an accident while employed at the House of 

` Representatives ce Building, $250. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 13, to insert: 


To reimburse John Brady for loss of time and for doctor's fees on ac- 
count of injury from accident while employed under the Superintendent 
of the United States Capitol Buildings and Grounds in 1905, $250. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 18, to insert: 


For necessary improvements in the Senate kitchen, including laundry, 
refrigeration, construction of cold-storage room, metal tables, lockers, 
kitchen furniture, and ovens for baking, etc., not exceeding 517,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ General Land 
Office,” on page 53, line 1, after the word “ thirty-two,” to insert 
“and Senate Document No. 513;” and, in line 2, after the word 
“session,” to strike out “$2,268.87” and insert “ $2,714.04; ” so 
as to make the clause read: 


For payment to certain United States deputy surveyors for surveys 
and resurveys of-public lands executed by them in certain States, 
necessary to complete the surveys under their contracts, being the 
amounts found due them by the Commissioner of the General nd 

fice, in accordance with the rates as authorized in the acts makin 
appropriation for the survey and resurvey of public lands for the fisca 
ears in which the work was executed, as fully set forth in House 
2271454. No. 632 and Senate Document No. 513 of this session, 

yf = . 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Indian af- 
fairs,” at the top of page 58, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interlor to return twenty-two pupils 
heretofore in the United States Indian school, Carlisle, Pa., to their 
respective homes in Alaska, $3,705, or as much thereof as may be 
necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 5, to insert: 

To pay amounts found due by the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury on account of the appropriation “Indian school, Riverside, Cal.,” 
for the fiscal year 1906, 51,244.49. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Post-Office 
Department,” on page 63, after line 17, to insert: 

For 8 to Walter L. Stowell, of San Francisco, Cal., in full 
settlement for loss sustained by burglary of the stamp office in the 
post-office at San Francisco, Cal., 81,374. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Out of the 
postal revenues,” on page 64, after line 17, to insert: 

To pay George W. rieni, of Adrian. Mich., for services as letter- 
box inspector at Adrian, ich., from March 29, 1902, to June 13, 
1903, $1,073.35. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
Commerce and Labor,” on page 66, after line 22, to insert: 

Salaries and expenses, special NAN bu examiners, and so forth, Bu- 
reau of Corporations: The unexpended balance of the appropriation of 
$125,000, made in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act 
approved February 3, 1905, for compensation and per diem, to be fixed 
by the Secretary of Commerce and bor, of special attorneys, special 
examiners, and special agents for the purpose of carrying on the work 
of said Bureau as provided by the act approved February 14, 1903, en- 
titled “An act to establish the Department of Commerce and Labor,” 
the per diem to be PANES to such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor may prescribe in Heu of subsistence, at a 
rate not exceeding $4 per day, to each of said special attorneys, special 
examiners, and special agents, and also of other officers and employees 
in the Bureau of Corporations, while absent from their homes on duty 
outside of the District of Columbia, and for their actual necessary 
traveling expenses, including necessary sleeping-car fares, and fees and 
mileage of witnesses, is hereby . and made avallable for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, è 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 20, to insert: 

For the care of the fish ponds in the Monument grounds, the ground 
around them and the buildings upon the same, auring the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1907, $300: Provided, That when said ponds, ground, 
and buildings are abandoned by the Bureau of Fisheries the officer in 
charge of public buildings and grounds is authorized to assume con- 
trol of them and of any balance of the sum hereby appropriated that 
may remain unexpended at the date of said transfer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Legislative,” 
on page 71, after line 13, to insert: 

To pay Robert Brent Mosher for use of his plates in printing, for 
the use of Congress, 1,500 copies of the Executive Register of the 
United States, 1789 to 1902, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 18, to insert: 


SENATE, 
For stationery and newspapers for Senators and the President of 
the Senate and for stationery for committees and officers of the Senate, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 22, to insert: 
For fuel, oll, and cotton waste, and advertising, for the heating ap- 
paratus, exclusive of labor, $500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 24, to insert: 


For expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate, 
including compensation to stenographers to committees, at such rate 
as may be fixed by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
18800. of the Senate, but not exceeding 51.25 per printed page, 

6.000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 5, to insert: 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 7, to insert: 

To pay the widow of the Hon. Arthur Pue Gorman, late a Senator 
from the State of Maryland, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. s 
The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 10, to insert: 
Ta reimburse the Official Reporters of the Proceedings and Debates 

of the Senate for expenses incurred from March 4, 1905, to March 4, 

1906, for clerk hire and other extra clerical services, $4,740. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 15, to insert: 

To pay Ormsby McHarg for indexing and for extra services as clerk 
to the Committee on Pensions, $750. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 18, to insert: 

To pay Dennis M. Kerr for services as assistant clerk by detail to 
the Committee on Pensions, $1,000. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page T2, after line 20, to insert: 


To pay J. H. Jones for extra services in the care of the Senate 
chronometer and for the work in connection therewith, $100 for the 
first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress. à 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “House of 
Representatives,” on page T4, line 8, after the word “ Anthony,” 
to strike out Mechalek and insert Michalek ; ” so as to read: 

Anthony Michalek, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, after line 5, to insert: 

EXECUTIVE. 
Committee on Department Methods: For salaries or compensation of 


persons not otherwise employed by the United States, and needed in 


the service of the Committee on Department Methods, appointed by the 
order of the President June 2, 1905, $5,000, to be expended only for 
service rendered in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Judgments, 
United States Courts,” on page 78, line 23, before the word 
of,“ to insert“ and Senate Document No. 515; so as to read: 


For payment of the final judgments and decrees, including costs of 
suit, which have been_ render under the provisions of the act of 
March 3. 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the bringing of suits 
against the Government of the United States,” certified to Congress at 
its present session by the Attorney-General in House Documents Nos. 
628 and 853, and Senate Document No. 515 of this session, and which 
have not been appeaied, namely: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 5, after the word 
“Department,” to strike out “$5,411.85” and insert $5,719.35; ” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Under the Navy Department, $5,719.35. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 10, to inerease the 
total appropriations for the payment of final judgments and 
decrees, United States courts, from $11,613.50 to $11,921. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Judgments, 
Court of Claims,” on page 70, line 20, after the words “ fifty- 

nine,“ to insert“ and Senate Document Numbered —; ” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For the payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims, 


reported to Congress at its present session in House Document No, 859 
and Senate Document No. —, namely: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 23, to increase the 
appropriation for the payment of the judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims, under the Treasury Department, from $33,- 
144.90 to $33,177.68. ’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 26, to increase the 
appropriation for the payment of the judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims, under the War Department, from $70,199.33 to 
$150,609.13, . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 4, to increase the 
appropriation for the payment of judgments rendered by the 
Court y Claims, under the Navy Department, from $8,118.03 to 

9,342.37. 
: The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 80, line 9, to increase the 
appropriation for the payment of judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims, under the Department of Justice, from $14,- 
446.68 to $16,098.14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 12, to increase the 
appropriation for the payment of judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims, under the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
from $430.56 to $1,202.47. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 17, to increase the 
total appropriation for the payment of judgments rendered by 
the Court of Claims from $216,304.73 to $360,485.02. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Claims allowed 
by the Auditor for the Post-Office Department,“ on page 90, 
after line 6, to insert as a new section the following: 


Sec. 3. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due by the several accounting officers of the Treasury Department under 
appropriations the balances of which have been exhausted or carried 
to the surplus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
June 20, 1874, and under appropriations heretofore treated as perma- 
nent, being for the service of the fiscal year 1903 and prior years, unless 
otherwise stated, and which have been certified to Congress under 
section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set forth in Senate Docu- 
ment No. , reported to Congress at its present session, there is ap- 
propriated as follows: 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
For payment of judgments against internal-revenue officers, $3,126.30. 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
For pay, etc., of the Army, $438.86. 
For incidental expenses, Quartermaster’s Department, $184.70. 
For transportation of the Army and its supplies, $694.50. 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
= contingent and miscellaneous expenses, Hydrographic Office, 83 
cents. 
For pay of the Navy, $13,571.08. 
For pay, miscellaneous, $374. 
For pay, Marine Corps, $1,750.29. 
$ ao ndemnity for lost property, naval service, act March 2, 1895, 
37.20. 
For destruction of clothing and bedding for sanitary reasons, $59.57. 
For enlistment bounties to seamen, $166.67. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


For Geological Survey, $7.31. 
For transportation of Indian supplies, $5.50. 
For investigating Indian depredation claims, $19.50. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPART- 
MENTS. 


For expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, $6.50. 

For fees of commissioners, United States courts, $4.55. 
For fees of jurors, United States courts, $26. 
For support of prisoners, United States courts, $11.20. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 18, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


Sec. 4. The owner or owners, citizens or aliens, of any ship or ves- 
sel, foreign or domestic, and the owners of the cargoes than thereon, 
and the owners of any property on board thereof, may, and they are 
hereby authorized and empowered to, sue the Unit States in any 
United States district court in which the parties so suing, or any of 
them, may reside, or In which the cause of action may arise, sittin: 
as a court of admiralty, and acting under the rules governing sue 
courts, for any damage, loss, or injury to such ship or vessel, or her 
owner or owners, or to the owners of any cargo laden thereon, or of 
any property on board thereof, arising from or attributable to the 
mismanagement of any vessel owned by the United States, or to the 
negligence or want of skill of those in charge thereof, by collision; 
and the said district court is hereby authorized to enter a judgment 
or decree for the amount of such injury, loss, or damage, if any shall 
be found due, against the United States, in favor of such owners, 
upon the same principles and measure of liability, with costs, as in 
like cases in the admiralty between private parties, and with the’ same 
rights of appeal that now exist by law in civil cases in which the 
United States are a party: Provided, however, That no such suit shall 
be brought more than six years after the collision shall have occurred. 

That the process or procedure by which suits may or can be brought, 
and service on or notice to the United States or its officers shall be 
made or given, may be hy Np er by courts of admiralty by rules or 
orders made therein; and it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General 
of the United States to cause the United States attorney in each dis- 
trict to appear for and defend the United States in any such suit 
brought in his district. 


Mr. MALEORY. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. There are certain committee amendments which 
I wish now to offer to the bill, Mr. President. On page S—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
rise to the amendment which has just been stated? 

Mr. MAEZORY. I rose to the amendment which has just 
been read, Mr. President, the last amendment. It is a very 
remarkable amendment to be inserted in a bill of this character. 
It changes the policy of this Government entirely in the matter 
of allowing itself to be sued; and there is very much in it 
which, to my mind, makes it objectionable. I do not wish now 
to oppose the amendment before I hear from the Senator from 
Maine, but I wish to call his attention particularly to the fact 
that this amendment allows the Government of the United 
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States to be sued for the negligence or want of skill of the 
Government's officers. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think when the Senator hears 
the reason for this amendment he will withdraw his objection 
to it. 

Mr. MALLORY. I will hear the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. This matter was reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the committee there, but it went out on a point 
of order. It was put in here for this reason: Every year Con- 

is beset with claims of this kind, which can not be re- 
sisted. We have to put these claims in for collisions by 
Government vessels, especially where foreign property is in- 
jured. We have to put them onto these bills and to examine 
each case. This provides in such cases that, instead of their 
being sent to the tomb of the Court of Claims, the injured par- 
ties may bring action in the local courts for these very things, 
so that the whole matter may be decided by the courts. 

This provision is in the direction Congress is constantly legis- 
lating, a general law that will prevent us from being con- 
tinually beset by these claims. We can not resist such claims, 
because they are urged by the ambassadors and ministers repre- 
senting their governments; but if we send them to the courts, 
they have their day there; that ends it, and we cease to be 
bothered and troubled. 

Mr. MALLORY. We have established a court in which 
claimants against the United States Government may institute 
their suits. This is undoubtedly a very great innovation. I do 
not know and I am not now prepared to say that it is not a good 
one, but it strikes me as being a very long step. 

Mr. HALE. I think it is a very good provision. 

Mr. MALLORY. I myself know one instance where n claim 
of that kind was pending here before the Committee on Claims 
for several years before it was finally adjusted; and it was 
a just claim. Still, it strikes me that this is a long step, and 
I should like to know some very good reason for it other than 
what I have heard. 

Mr. HALE. I have given what I think is a very good reason. 
The very statement just made by the Senator is a reason why 
this amendment should be adopted, that parties have to wait 
sometimes for years before the Committee on Claims and before 
the Committee on Appropriations. This gives them immediate 
remedy, their day in court, their case to be disposed of like 
any other piece of litigation. I look upon it as a very salutary 
piece of legislation. That is all I can say about it. I do not 
want to take up the time of the Senate. 

Mr. WHYTE. Mr. President, it seems to me that a citizen 
can recover for injuries by the United States 

Mr. HALE. I will withdraw the amendment if it is going to 
give rise to debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to come in after line 7, on page 4. It is to carry into effect a 
treaty that has just been ratified by the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, after line 7, it is proposed to 
insert the following: f 

International Institute of Agriculture, at Rome, Italy: For the pay- 
ment of the quota of the United States for the support of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, at Rome, Italy, for the fiscal year 
1907, $4,800; for the sa of one member of the permanent committee 
and for the actual and necessary traveling ro aaa of delegates to be 
appointed to the preon assembly of the Institute of Agriculture, $8,600 ; 
in all, $13,400, the said amount to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of State. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE, On page 5i, at the end of the clause in line 22, I 
move to insert the words, “to continue available đuring the 
fiscal year 1907.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
committee amendment will be regarded as open. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine to the amendment will be 
stated. - 

The SECRETARY. On page 51 in the committee amendment, 
after the word “ dollars,” at the end of line 22, it is proposed 
to insert “ to continue available during the fiscal year 1907.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 74, line 20, I move to strike out 
“twenty and insert twenty-five; ” so as to read $25,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 21, after line 14, I move to insert the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 21, after line 14, it is proposed to 
“insert: 

ch rin 2 or 3 in the litan ce 
toree of the District 5 0 aiet 


8 


from the next lower grade for meritorious service: Provided, The num- 
ber of privates in said classes shall not be in excess of number 
appropriated for by Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. HALE. On page 78, after the word “ dollars,” in line 
12, I move to amend the amendment of the committee by in- 
serting “ for the fiscal year 1907.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment will be 
regarded as open to amendment, and the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 78, line 12, after the word “ dol- 
lars,” it is proposed to amend the committee amendment by in- 
serting “ for the fiscal year 1907.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 79, line 21, after the word “ Numbered,” 
I move to insert “511.” It is simply to fill in the blank to 
make it read “ Senate Document Numbered 511.” 

The amendment was agreed to. > 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Maine again turn to 
page 8, line 16? 

Mr. HALE. I have just moved an amendment there. 

Mr. NELSON. I did not hear it. 

Mr. HALE. On page 8, line 16, I move the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8, line 16, after the word “ reopen,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “audit;” so as to read “to 
reopen, audit, and adjust.” 

Mr. NELSON, If the Senator from Maine will allow me, I 
will move to change that by striking out the word “and,” be- 
fore the word “ adjust,” and after the word “ adjust,” insert- 
ing the words “and audit.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8, line 16, after the word “ reopen,” 
it is proposed to strike out the word “and,” and after the word 
“ adjust,” in the same line, to insert the words “and audit;” 
so that it will read: 

Is authorized to reopen, adjust, and audit, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER. On page 92, after line 18, I move the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 92, after line 18, it is proposed to 
insert: 

To pay William F. M. McCarty for services and expenses as an 
expert employed by the Committee on the District of Columbia to aid 
them in investigating and reporting upon the cost and quality of 
furnished to the Government and to people of Waslfmngton in fhe 
year 1886, $1,283. 

The amendment was agreed to. ° 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecrETaARY. On page 72, after line 18, it is proposed to 
insert as a new paragraph the following: 

To pay the salve who prepared the four volumes of Consolidated 
Index to the United States Statutes at Large from March 4, 1789, 
to March 3, 1903, under Senate resolution of June 19, 1902, for 
expenses incurred and for services, $10,000, which sum may be ex- 
pended as additional pay or compensation to any officer or See of 
the United States, and be paid upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I make the point of order that the amendment 
provides for additional pay; which the law prescribes shall not 
be paid to officers already employed. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to make a statement in 
regard to this amendment, Mr. President. In the year 1902 the 
Senate of the United States, by resolution, commanded the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the chairman of which then was the 
late lamented Senator Hoar, to cause to be prepared this con- 
solidated index. Under his direction this index was prepared, 
and faithfully prepared. The work was submitted to the De- 
partments of the Government, to the Judiciary Committees of 
the two Houses; and in March of this year this amendment 
was passed by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate to be 
placed upon this appropriation bill. It was reported favorably. 

As I have said, the work has been done. The work was au- 
thorized by the Senate, and the work is approved by the Judi- 
ciary Committees of the two bodies. The estimate of $10,000 is 
not the estimate of the parties who prepared the index, but is 
the estimate made by the Secretary of State’s office, where they 
have been accustomed to making indexes and know the value of 
the service performed in such work. It seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this amendment ought to be placed upon this bill. I 
do not see how the Senate of the United States can in honor, 
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after haying authorized and after having required this work to 
be done, say now that compensation shall not be paid for it. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, President, this is one of the many cases with 
which the Senate is beset—that is, extra pay for extra work to 
employees whose salaries are fixed by law. The law is very 
clear that that can not be done. If this were a single case, per- 
haps I should not object, but there are twenty of them before 
the committee. Every part of this work can be done 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will say to the Senator from 
Maine that perhaps that might apply in this case. It does not 
seem to apply to other cases, for instance, in the sundry civil 
bill lately passed by this body. But be that as it may, being 
subject to a point of order on that account, I have no objection 
to that part of the amendment being stricken out. 

Mr. HALE. Then, of course, the amount can be reduced. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BACON. I did not rise to the question of the modifica- 
tion. I wanted to say a word with reference to the merits of 
the matter. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. I suppose that no one will deny the fact that at 
some time the Government of the United States will pay for this 
work, unless it distinctly and definitely repudiates an obligation. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the Government ought to pay reg- 
ular employees of the Government extra compensation for any 
work that they do. It has got to be the fashion here that every 
clerk of a committee, if he makes an index or anything of that 
kind in the course of his regular employment, comes in for ex- 
tra pay. He is already paid, and paid well. The committee in- 
structed me to maké these points. It is not only in this case, 
but there are a great many others. If the amendment is modi- 
fied so that it does not provide for extra pay to men already in 
the employment of the Government, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. BACON. As I understand, this is not a payment to these 
officials for any work done by them in pursuance of their posi- 
tions. If the Senator will pardon me, I was not permitted to 
make my statement before. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Maine to the 
fact that this work was not done by these officials in the per- 
formance of any official duty devolved upon them by law. They 
are in no manner required to make these indexes, nor is there 
any work to be performed by them which in any manner relates 
to it. I think this fact can be stated with absolute confidence, 
that it was not done by them during the hours when they were 
engaged upon their official work. 

Mr. MORGAN. What is it?. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Alabama asks me what in- 
dexes these are. They are four large volumes which contain 
complete analytical indexes ef every statutory enactment of the 
United States from the foundation of the Government up to the 
last Congress. And while, of course, I can not say that I have 
given minute and detailed examination to these indexes, I have 
had occasion frequently to refer to them for the purpose of 
gaining reference to statutes, and I have found them very ac- 
curate and a very great convenience. 

Mr. President, it is a fact that a very large part of the legis- 
lation of Congress is found in appropriation bills, Some of our 
most important legislation has been ingrafted upon appropria- 
tion bills, and it is with extreme difficulty that anyone in the 
absence of such an index as this is can make an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the legislation of Congress upon any subject, be- 
cause of the fact that these various provisions are thus hidden 
away in unexpected places in appropriation bills. The scope of 
this work goes to the extent that upon any given subject (unless 
it is deficient in some particular which has not yet been dis- 
closed) upon a reference in the index to the name indicating 
that subject there is found a convenient reference to eyery 
piece of legislation which relates to that subject. 

As I said when I began, Mr. President, this work must some 
time be paid for unless Congress is prepared to definitely and 
explicitly repudiate an obligation which the Government un- 
dertook when it directed the Judiciary Committee to have these 
indexes made. . 

Mr. HALE. Congress did not direct the committee to have 
it done against the law. The law is clear, and fits just such 
cases. The presumption is that the whole time of a clerk or 
employee of the Government must be given to the Government, 
and the object of the law is to prevent these claims for extra 
pay for extra work. The committee had no right to go on 
and employ men who already were employed by the Govern- 
ment. I must insist upon the point of order. ` 


Service, 


Mr. BACON. I do not know of any law which prohibits 
such work being done by those who may be in the employment 
of the Government. There may be a law against a man hold- 
ing two offices, but this is no office. 

Mr. HALE. The law is very clear, that un employce of the 
Government shall not receive any extra compensation, 


Mr. BACON. ‘Certainly, but in this case he is not to receive 
extra compensation for work done by him in the capacity in 
which the Government employs him as an officer. If this were 
work which would devolve upon these men in the discharge of 
their official duties, even though it might be much more exten- 
sive work than was originally contemplated when they were 
thus appointed officers, the Senator's criticism would be correct. 
But this is an altogether different piece of work, performed for 
the Judiciary Committee under an order of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. The law is very clear. 

Mr. BACON. I would be glad if the Senator would show me 
which law it is. 

Of course I do not intend to occupy the time of the Senate, but 


whether It is accomplished in this bill or not, certainly, as I 
said, unless the Government intends to repudiate its obligation 
and to receive the work of these men without giving them proper 


compensation, some time it must be paid. It seems to me there 
can be no more proper time than this, This work has been ap- 
proved by the Judiciary Committee of the House and the Senate, 
and the estimate has been made not by anyone connected with 
the Senate, but by the Department of State, where the estimate 
should properly be made. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Wyoming will modify his 
amendment as suggested, I will accept it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not believe I am prepared to 
modify the amendment, although this is true. Not by any means 
the greater part of this work was done by anybody in the 
employment of the Government. I will ask the Senator from 
Maine if this be contrary to law, whethtr er not this provision 
upon the same ‘page is contrary to the law: 

To pay Ormsby McHarg for indexing and for extra services as clerk 
to the Committee on Pensions, $750. 

It seems to me that what would be contrary to the law and 
subject to the point of order in the one case would be equally 
contrary to the law in the other or like case. This work was 

under the personal direction of the then chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. He called to that work the then very 
efficient clerk of the Judiciary Committee. Probably a better 
man could not be found for that particular work. He also 
called to the work one of the librarians of Congress, who has 
been skillful with this, and they, with several others whom they 
employed under them, have worked for the greater part of three 
years upon this task. It seems to me that a point of order, even 
if it were proper, should not be made to an amendment of this 
sort. i 
Mr. HALE. If the Chair desires me to read the statute, I 
will read it. It is section 1765 of the Revised Statutes, and is 
as follows: 

No officer in any branch of the public service, or any other person 
whose salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed by law or regulations, shall 
receive any a ditional y, extra allowance, or compensation, in any 


form whatever, for the rsement of public money, or for any other . 
service or duty whatever, unless the same is authorized by law. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is of opinion that the 
point is well taken, and sustains the point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois proposes 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secnerary. On page 78, after line 13, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

The Secre of the Interior may authori: ch dit 
be 8 exceeding a total of $8,000 annually, for rent of office 
accommodations in the city of Washington, D. C., for the Reclamation 

erable from the reclamation fund established by act approved 
June 17, 1902, entitled An act appropriating the receipts from the sale 
and disposal of public lands in certain States and Territories to the 
construction of irrigation works for the reclamation of arid lands. 


Mr. HALE. That is not a deficiency. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair did not understand the 
Senator. Does he make a point of order? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that is a matter that should come in on 
some other bill; that is not a deficiency. 

= CULLOM. The Senator will allow me to make a state- 
men 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. This item is recommended by the Secretary - 
of the Interior in a letter, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Sim: 1 have the h RT E aaka do ie 
IR: onor $ a communication from 
the Director of the Geelogical Survey, dated the 25th instant, submit- 
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ang an additional estimate for incorporation in the sundry civil bill 
‘or— 


Rent of office accommodations for the Reclamation Service $8, 000 
meat of additional office accommodations for the Geological 
ur vey 


The Director in his letter explains at length the necessity for mak- 
ing these appropriations. 

e recommendation as submitted by him meets with my approval, 
and the estimate in question is respectfully forwarded, through your 
Department, for the appropriate action of the Congress. 

Respectfully, 


The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


E hope the Senator will waive any question of a point of 
order on this item. I know he is a kindly hearted man. This 
amendment ought to be adopted. It will not cost the Govern- 
ment any more than it is costing now, and yet the Reclamation 
Service has not sufficient room. All that is necessary is to 
adopt the amendment I have offered, so that they can rent in 
the District such offices as will enable them to go on with their 
work. I hope the Senator will allow the amendment to go in. 

Mr. HALE. I am very desirous that the bill shall be com- 
pleted. Parties are waiting with other matters. I will not 
object in this instance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DICK. I have an amendment, which I submit. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 25, after line 19, insert: 

That for the purpose of contributing toward the expenses of the 
national encampment of United States Spanish War Veterans, to be 
held in the city of Washington, D. C., in October, 1906, to be paid 
out on the order of the Secretary of the 8 to the committee 
of the national encampment of United Spanish War Veterans of the 
District of Columbia, there is ee e out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. I offer an amendment, which has already 
been submitted to the Senator from Maine. 

The Secretary. On page 10, after line 2, insert the following: 

For the preparation of an index and table of contents to the final 
report of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, $250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. y 

Mr. MILLARD. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY., It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following: 

To pay George R. Butlin for services in the preparation of an 
analytical index to testimony taken before the Senate Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals, $500. > 

To pay J. B. Haynes for services in the preparation of an analytical 
5 51 5 to or 0 8 taken before the Senate Committee on Interoceanic 

anais, J . 5 


To pay Ernst II. Djureen for services rendered in the preparation of 
un analytical index to testimony taken before the Senate Committee on 


Interoceanic Canals, $500, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I submit the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
proposes an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY., It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 

Sec. 4. The provisions of an act entitled “An act relating to the lim- 
{tations of the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed upon the public works of the United States and of the District 
of Columbia,” approved August 1, 1892, and of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations to 3 urgent deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 3 June 30, 1906, and for prior years, and 
for other purposes,“ approv February 27, 1906, shall not ap; iy to 
unskilled alien laborers and to the foremen and superintendents of such 
laborers employed in the construction of the isthmian canal within the 
Canal Zone. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. I offer an amendment, to be inserted at the 
end of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. 
the following: 

To pay for extra services rendered to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the Senate during the consideration of the hearings on 
the regulation of railway rates, from the adjournment of the Senate, 
March 4, 1905, during and subsequent to the special meetings of the 
committee (the employees named herein were inadvertently omitted 
from the urgent deficiency act), as authorized by Senate resolution 
No. 288, as follows: J. F. Sellers, 0; S. A. Maryman, $200; F. L. 
Thompson, $200; J. F. Siebert, $200; Parker Williams, $200; William 
McCaffery, $200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to an item in this bill which makes an appropriation to 
pay a judgment of the Court of Claims, as I understand. It is 


E. A. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 


It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 


a he 


found on page 81, beginning with line 12 and extending over 
onto page 82 and ending with line 13. I have not myself had 
any opportunity to investigate it, but the provision was under 
discussion in the other branch of Congress last evening, and an 
amendment to that provision went out on a point of order under 
the rules. I will ask the Secretary to read so much of the dis- 
cussion in the House yesterday as I have marked in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 9663, as throwing, possibly, some light 
upon that provision in the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman in charge 


of the bill a question in relation to this item. On page 66 it says that 


interest shall be paid on these judgments at the rate of 5 
the several dates named therein to date of payment. 
want to know is what those dates are. 

Mr. Lirraven. The date is from the 12th day of June, 1838, and the 
total amount of interest will be somewhere, as I said, between 
$3,750,000 and $4,000,000. 

Mr, MILLER. Then I understand the 7 eee that the judgment 
and interest in this case is over $5,000,000? 

Mr. Lirraver. About $5,000,001 is substantially correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I want to ask the chairman of the committee what 
amount has been allowed in this case for attorney fees? 

Mr. LITTAUER. The Court of Claims has allowed 15 per cent, and has 
permitted the various attorneys to enter into a stipulation among them- 
selves, confirmed by the court, as to the percentages to be paid to the 
various representatives. 

- Mr. MILLER. Is it not true that there have been allowed in the 
neighborhood of a million dollars attorney fees? 

Mr. Lirraver. I should say $750,000 was nearer correct. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to this section. At the close of the section add this proviso. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lage 66, at the end of line 7, Insert the following: That there shall 
be no fees paid to 8 out of this appropriation until the Court 
of Claims shall haye readjusted and determined the amount due each 
attorney who rendered services under contracts with the Eastern 
Cherokees or their representatives, and that said court shall have full 
power to determine the respective interest of -each claimant, and the 
said sg aod e shall bear no interest after the passage of this act.'” 

Mr. Lirraver. Mr. Chairman, I believe that provision would be sub- 
got to the point of order that it is new legislation not authorized by 
aw. Our purpose here is simply to report to Congress the decree 
transmitted to us by the Court of Claims affirmed 


Court. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the chairman of the committee 
will withhold his point of order. 

Mr. Lrrraver. I will withhold it, in order that the gentleman may 
make a statement. 

Mr. MILLER. I desire to say in reference to this particular item in 
this bill that in my judgment the legislation that has been heretofore 
enacted has been for the sole and express arpon of trying to secure 
very large fees in this particular case. call the attention of the 
Chair to the law enacted in 1902, on July 1, 8 that this case 
should be sent, or this class of cases should be sent, to the Court of 
Claims for judgment, and the language in the Dill itself has been so 
carefully drawn that there can be no question but what it was drawn 
for the sole and express 1 of . an agreement as 
eal bal fees. I read the Janguage of that particular part of this 


er cent from 
Low, what I 


y the Supreme 


“The institution, prosecution, or defense, as the cise may be, on the 
part of a tribe or any band of any suit shall be through attorneys em- 
pio ed in the manner prescribed under sectiona 2123 to 2126, both 
nclusiye, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the tribe AuR 
through its principal chief in the employment of such attorneys an 
the band acting through its head, eac 
the Interior.” 

Now, I want to say that, so far as this particular law is concerned, 
these art e i not one of them here that claim the adjudication of 
the court of $750,000 to be paid to them have ever rendered a single 
cent's worth of service in this particular matter. Never had anything 
to do with sending the case to the Court of Claims. It was sent to 
the Court of Claims on a report to Congress from the e 
the Interior, and not through any action whatever on the part of t 
men who are to receive large fees if this bill becomes law, and I can 
not see how it is possible for us to evade the passage of this bill, be- 
cause it means that long ago, in 1850, the Senate of the United States 
provided by resolution that claims of this character should have 5 per 
cent interest paid on them, and under that law of 1850 the Supreme 
Court passed upon this case, and decided that they were entitled to 
5 per cent interest. 

And in place of receiving one million one hundred and thirty-four 
thousand and some odd dollars, they are now to receive about $5,000,- 
000—$1,134,000 principal and $3,500,000 interest—and here are the at- 
torneys, from every section of the Union, having an agreement with 
these Cherokee Indians, either the tribes or the bands, who have been 
doing various kinds of work, lobbying about this House and the other 
end of this building for the purpose of securing this 15 r cent of 
fees In this case, and they are getting a judgment here of $750,000; 
but the two men who will be benefited by this amendment have 
rendered more service in this case than all of the other attorneys com- 
bined. Yet they were unfortunate enough not to be in the Court of 
Claims under this particular bill at the time these cases were adjudged 
there, and hence their claims have not been allowed. 

Upon the point of order, I wish to say that, in my judgment, this is not 
new legislation. I drew the amendment carefully, for the purpose of 
avoiding that very question, and it is for the purpose of having the 
Court of Claims simply readjust the attorney fees in this case, in 
order that all persons who had contracts under this law of 1902, under 
which this bill is being allowed, may have their claims readjusted, and 
that all persons may be permitted to réceive the fees that they were 
entitled to under that law, and not under any new law that we are at- 
tempting to pass at this time. I say this is simply an act of justice 
to two inen who have had more to do, so far as the legitimate work of 
mi legislation is concerned, than any other two men connected with 
this case. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it seems to me an item 


recognized by the Secretary of 


of 
ese 
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in an appropriation bill which discloses no more than this does 
ought to be explained to the Senate before it is adopted, since 
the amendment, judging from the discussion which took place 
in the House, provides for paying a claim of about a million 
dollars, in round numbers, with nearly $4,000,000 in interest, 
and also for carrying out an agreement under previous legisla- 
tion by which it appears that attorneys are to be paid the enor- 
mous sum ef $750,000 as fees. 7 

In the debate a few days ago in the Senate upon the Indian 
appropriation bill something like two days was spent in dis- 
cussing two or three items in the bill providing for the payment 
of a fee of $75,000, as I remember, in the one case and a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars in another. It was conceded 
to be bad legislation for Congress to intervene between the at- 
torneys and those who employ them to determine by legislation 
what they should receive. 

It may be, and I suppose it is altogether probable, that this 
item can be explained, but I think some explanation ought to 
be made before it is adopted. I know that it is not customary 
for the Government to pay interest upon claims. This claim 
is based, I understand, upon treaty obligations; but it is a 
strange thing that this claim rested sixty-eight years before 
legislation providing for its payment was enacted or the inter- 
est charge upon it bad amounted to two or three times as much 
as the original claim. 

If I understand the point of the discussion which took place 
in the House of Representatives, a part of which has been read 
from the desk here, referred to a resolution of the Senate which 
authorized the payment of interest upon that Indian claim. I 
do not, for my part, see how a Senate resolution could provide 
for the payment of money. I understood it to be stated by the 
member of the Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who answered the question propounded to him by a 
member of that body, that in 1850 a resolution was passed by 
the Senate under which interest was to be paid upon that whole 
claim, dating back some twenty years before that. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I can not give any better explana- 


tion than what is afforded in the extracts, which I did not object 


to the Senator having read, although the rules prohibit it. The 
whole matter was thoroughly thrashed over in the House of 
Representatives. The basis of the law was stated there, and 
the treaty. It is a part of the treaty and the agreement that 
it carries interest. No question was raised as to that. 

As to the fees of the attorneys, it was stated that it was a 
matter of agreement, and on that the House passed the proposi- 
tion that the Senate has accepted. I can not go into a full ex- 
planation of the matter. In the first place, my voice has nearly 
failed. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me to say one word? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. : 

Mr. BERRY. This was a judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in which they gave judgment for both 
principal and interest. They certified the case back to the 
Court of Claims to ascertain what would be a proper lawyer's 
fee. It went back to that court, and the court decided that 15 
per cent would be the proper amount, and made the allowance 
and separated it between the various attorneys. Those are 
the facts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
posed—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I attempted to get the floor a while ago to 
make a motion. I move to strike out, on page 6, the text of 
the bill, including line 7, down to line 18. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 6, strike out all of line 7, down 
to and including line 18, in the following words: 

That the tariff duties both import and export imposed by the au- 
thorities of the United States or of the provisional military government 
thereof in the Philippine Islands pricr to March 8, 1902, at all ports 
and places in said islands upon all gocds, wares, and merchandise 
imported into said islands from the United States, or from foreign 
countries, or exported from said islands, ure hereby legalized and rati- 
fied, and the collection of all such duties prior to March 8, 1902, is 
hereby legalized and ratified and confirmed as fully to all intents and 
porpora as if the same had by prior act of Congress been specifically 
authorized and directed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
‘amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HALE. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN rose. 

Mr. HALE. I will not interfere with the Senator, but I will 
later move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire some chance to explain it. I did 
not yield the floor for any motion of that kind. ` 

Mr. President, I am informed, though I have not examined tlie 
record on the subject, that this piece of new legislation, which 
unquestionably is new, has found its way into the text of this 


If no further amendments be pro- 


bill in the House under a peculiar situation. First of all, the 
objection was made that it was new legislation, and it was 
ruled out upon that ground. Thereupon a certain proceeding 
took place in the House which is peculiar to that body, whereby 
a rule was established, as I am informed—I do not know— 
directing that this legislation should be in order on a de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. Thereupon it was so ruled in the 
House and passed by the House, came to the Senate, and our 
committee have not made any objection to it so far as I know. 

I know nothing at all of the personal merits of the claimants 
to this money. While there may be much said—I do not know 
whether there will or will not be—in regard to the merits of 
their claim personally considered, I do know that this part of 
the pending act is a flagrant violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, and I do not think the Senate of the United 
States ought to be forced, or induced, or compelled, or threat- 
ened, or involved in the necessity of deciding a question of this 
kind in favor of the views of the Secretary of War. The bill 
proposes to enact— 

That the tariff duties both import and oe imposed by the author- 
ities of the United States or of the provisional military government 
thereof in the Philippine Islands price to March 8, 1902, at all ports 
and places in said islands upon all goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported into said islands from the United States, or from foreign coun- 
tries, or rted from said islands, are hereby legalized and ratified, 
and the collection of all such duties prior to March 8, 1902, is hereby 
legalized and ratified and confirmed as fully to all intents and purposes 
as 3 pene had by prior act of Congress been specifically authorized 
an ec < 


There is proposed an absolutely undeniable case of retroactive 
legislation, which affects the rights of third persons. It sub- 
stitutes an act of Congress now as if it had existed prior to the 
collection of these duties. Well, Mr. President, it did not exist 
then. The Supreme Court has held that it did not exist then, 
and to substitute it now by a relation back to that period and to 
give effect to it as if it had been enacted before that time is 
simply a plain, bold, false assertion of a fact. That is what it is, 
and you can not make anything else out of it. The act of 
Congress had not been enacted. The acts of Congress that 
existed at the time these duties were collected were construed by 
the Supreme Court, and it was held by the Supreme Court that 
they did not authorize the collection of these duties. Now the 
Congress of the United States comes in and says that the col- 
lection is ratified, just as if the act of Congress had existed at 
the time the duties were levied. 

That, Mr. President, is retsoactive legislation of the most 
vicious possible character. Let Congress establish that prece- 
dent here, and there is no reach to which Congress may not go 
in substituting statutory authority that never existed to justify 
acts that were performed and were necessary to have statutory 
authority to support them. 

This case has been several times in one form and another 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. The decision 
is perfectly clear, absolutely unavoidable, that certain persons 
who have paid somewhere between $4,000,000 and $8,000,000 
collected in the Philippine Islands on imports of goods into 
those islands, and probably on exports of goods from those 
islands, have paid their money into the treasury of the Philip- 
pine Islands as if the authorities there had the right to collect 
it. They demanded it, they collected it, they put it in the treasury, 
they expended it, and now the Supreme Court says that they had 
no authority to collect it; and we propose merely to supply the 
authority by ex post facto legislation, That is the simple state- 
ment of the case. 

I do not care, Mr. President, to elaborate this case in argu- 
ment at all; but some highly respectable gentlemen of the 
United States, some of whom were in past times of high official 
station here—one was the Secretary of the Treasury, another 
was the Secretary of the Navy in former times—have placed 
in my hands, as they haye, I suppose, in the hands of every 
Senator on this floor, certain statements of fact in regard to 
this matter that I desire to have placed in the Recorp. I want 
the Supreme Court of the United States to know that there is at 
least one man on the floor of the Senate who does not intend 
to compel them to change their decision, and that he does not 
intend to participate in the enactment of laws which were not 
in existence at the time they made their decision and give them 
a retroactive effect precisely as if they had been in existence. 

I want the Supreme Court of the United States to under- 
stand that the Congress of the United States does not intend to 
try to dragoon them into making certain decisions. We have 
no such purpose as that, at least all of us have not; and I want 
them to understand that there are men here who appreciate 
the value and dignity and power and effect of their decisions 
and are unwilling to reverse them by an act of Congress. 

Therefore, for the purpose of correcting a statement of fact 
which has gone abroad in the various discussions that have 
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been participated in here and elsewhere about this matter, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp a statement signed by Messrs. 
John G. Carlisle, Herbert & Micou, Dudley & Michener, Cou- 
dert Brothers, and Harry M. Ward, attorneys for these 
claimants. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The statement referred to is as sania 


Statement with regard to amount involved the Phil ippine $ e 
nding A mae ourt of Claims to recover 3 — adju 
8 3 sern u 2 -¢ exacted ae ts rane section 
—— ency page ratify! e ection o 
duties in the Philippines. > 


e Secre of — has written a letter to a Member of the House, 

1 8 at 9672 of the RECORD, in which it is stated yank: there 
was serious ger that unless ratification measure pas 
15,000,000, the entire amount of duties collected the 


. ements for 
EF on imports from all countries, will be recovered. 
right of the President to collect duties in Kiar Philippines on 
rom foreign countries at the rates established by his order ‘of 
Ju y 12, 1898, was not involved in the Warner corns case, nor were 
any of these claims included in the revised schedule of claims sub- 
mitted by the Attorney-General, with a statement that they all de- 
pended upon the decision in the Warner Barnes tase. 
The duties paid on imports from the United — and 2 in, 
which the Attorney-General admitted Sig be 8 A Abe dec 
in the Warner Barnes case, amount to about $3,500, 
. in the schedule submitted by the . and printed 
page 96738 cf the Recoxp. The 
ch are clearly within the l 
than a million dollars more. 
petitions in the Court of Claims for the recove 
ports . and exports to foreign countries, they concede that those 
classes of cases are not N by the decision. 
an nt providing that the ratification 
from ane exports to the gigs 901. and 


of ‘duties paid on im- 


f 8 t in t 
0 any cases no 
of the Supreme Court and pending at 
the time the ‘est 0 3 Savin “handed down. The whole amount which 
will then have to be paid out of the will be less than $4- 
500,000, the ratification act will save the difference between this 
sum and the fifteen millions whose loss is apprehended by the Secretary 


roposed amendment is as follows : s 
Page 5, line 2, insert the following 
“Provided, That this act ees 3 E apply to suits pending in the Court 


being alen and Till p 
clearly covered by 


in the Philippines on im acts Lap and exports to the United States, 
and imports m Spain from and including April 11, 1899, to November 
15, 1901. 


The bill if so amended will not be in conflict, as it now is, with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in these cases. 

June 28, 1 

JOEN G. CARLISLE, 
HERBERT & Micou, 
DCDLEY & MICHENER, 
COUDERT BROTHERS, 
Harry M. WARD, 

Attorneys for or PE 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish also to insert in the Recorp extracts 
from the decisions of the Supreme Court made upon this ques- 
tion, together with the brief of the counsel who have advanced 
these claims. I wish to do that for this reason, if for no other: 
A very large number of these claimants are foreigners, people of 
other governments, and it can not possibly happen that the Goy- 
ernment of the United States will not be called to account by 
the foreign governments in this matter if the Congress of the 
United States undertakes to reyerse by its legislative action a 
decree of the Supreme Court, and thereby to exclude them from 
rights that they have got. They have got their rights. Not 
only so, but they are prosecuting them in our courts under the 
laws of Congress. Their claims are filed in the Court of Claims 
and elsewhere. Some of them have been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and the money has not yet 
been collected to satisfy those judgments, and those judgments 
are in favor of foreigners. Many others of these claims are in 
favor of foreigners. Are we to expect that after our Supreme 
Court have decided the case in favor of a foreigner transacting 
business through the customs department of the United States 
that they will submit to have the judgments set aside by an act 
of Congress and overrule the Supreme Court? 

You can not expect anything of that kind, and we are likely 
to be involved in difficulty. We had better strike out this pro- 
vision and let these parties work ont their cases before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. That court may find occa- 
sion to reverse its own decision. I do not know whether it will 
or whether it will not; but until that court does reverse its de- 
cision, now firmly made after several rehearings, the Congress 
of the United States onght not to put this Government in jeop- 
ardy and cast a slur upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States by this legislation. I wish to insert this statement and 
the brief of counsel, and that is all I have to say about it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is granted. 


2 ibe ‘people’ of the Philippine Is cate ah that 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Before the 3 Committee of the United States Senate, nN 
nin at Cee, first session. Memo: um in opposition to Sena 
bill No. 1 


On June 5, 1906, the following bill was introduced: 
IS. 6862. Fifty-ninth Congress, first session. In the Senate of the 
United States, June 5, 1906.] 
Mr. Spooner introduced the followin, zus which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on the Jn lelary : 
A bill to approve, ratify, and confirm tariff duties levied and collected 
*at all po and sand places in the a x Lage Islands between July 12, 
1898, and March 1902, and for other purposes. 
Whereas in assumed Some tapes sith a with an cation of of the President, dated 
July 12, 1898, and subsequent amendments, a tariff of duties was levied 
and meget in the Philip 


nage ‘at all ts and ine Islands upon all 
and articles of merchan: rted into the Philippine Islands 
rom * countries and from ne” Jnited States from J ely 12, 1808. 
to March 8, 1902; and 


Whereas by the act of July 1, 199% Congress, by the second section 
thereof, enacted that ae action of the President 91 a wage States 
theretofore taken as Com- 


States that court has keia that the language of 
act of Jay 1, 1902, aboye 3 see Brot ead construed applies 
such a tariff of duties levi ted in the Philippine s naan 
before A 2 11. 1899, and 8 not extend to and confirm a ratify 
Gii —— — lected from Bye 12, 2 to March 8, 1902 

claim for refund the duties levied — PA ollected 
8 ‘Gates above tanntioned far sore from July 12, 1898, to March 
8, 1902, is puos in that the importers of such goods — are now 
claiming refu ves for the payment of the 
duties the in ‘the markets in the Philippines at 
prices which included the duties; and 

Whereas it was the intention of Congress, although not peen car- 
ried into the language of the law, to approve and ratify w been 
done by the President and the officers of the Philip une se ge in 
the establishment and 5 ar a tarif of duties uly 12, 1898, 
to March S. 1902: Now, there! 

Be it enacted, ete., That all Gaties levied and collected by the authori- 
ties of the Philippine Islands, representing the governments of the Phil- 
topie RA = of the United States, at all cores and places in those 

dis upon all goods and articles of merchandise imported Into the 

5 2 from foreign countries and from the United States from July 12, 
1898, to March 8, a ae roved, ratified, and confirmed as 
fully’ in all respects as if the —_ been express] er ie a an 
act of Congress before ote levy and collection : Provid t this 
act is not intended and shall not be held to apply to oats on scare 
duties ected been already determined by the 


coll and paid which have 
Supreme 
IIndorsed.] 
IS. gies 3 Congress, first session.] 
A bill to approve, confirm tariff duties levied and collected 
at all N 1 ade go the Philippine Islands between July 12, 
1898, an ch & 1902, and for other purposes, 


5 
seine, 8, 1906.— Read twice and referred to the Committee on the 


We su sg that this bill should be adversely reported by the commit- 


tee u 
1 at it it is unconstitutional, in that it deprives claimants of their 
without due process of la 


EN: law and appropriates it to the public 
use wi t any compensation. 
2. That it is unjust and makes an unfair discrimination between the 


parties affected by the bill and others similarly situated. 
3. That it amounts to the repudiation of a debt of the United States. 
4. That it is an 1 by Congress with the judicial wer of 
the United States, in that it attempts to nullify a 3 the 


Su reme 3 
history of the cases reg hy — bill is as follows: 

On July 12, 1898, during the Brens war, President McKin! 
virtue of the authority vested in him as Commander in Chief Pee be 
foe = Navy, directed that upon the occupation and possession of all 
ports and places in the Philippine Islands a tariff of customs duties 
Should ts take effect and be enforced as a military contribution. 

Various amendments of this order were made from time to time by 
or under the ea of the President and Secretary of War. The 
Sek of with EPRI VAN ee OR S On Decem- 

1. 1898, President McKin 3 announcing 
United States assumed 

declaring, among other things, that all importations 
be subject to the rates of duty in force at the time of 


importation 
ba A ril 11. 1899, the ratifications of the treaty with Spain were ex- 
„ and the treat y was proclaimed by the President. 
In the island of Porto Rico a similar customs tariff was established 
by an order made in August, 1898, and republished in February. 1899, 
which order was su tially identical in terms with the Philippine 


order. 

In the year 1900 a series of test cases were brought— 

First. determine the validity of the collection of duties upon im- 
ports from Porto Rico under the Dingley tariff law after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty and before the act of April 12, 1900. establishing a 
temporary civil government | for the island of Porto Rico, commonly 
known as the “ Foraker Act,” took effect. 

Second. To determine the constitutionality of the Foraker Act in so 
Bod as it Imposed duties on imports from Vorto Rico into the United 


Third. To determine the Pang ol of the collection of customs duties 
the military officers in the of Porto Rico under the order of 
President above referred to ane the ratification of the treaty. 

Fourth. To determine the constitutionality of the Foraker Act in so 


of goods should be 


1906. 
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pe as it imposed duties on imports from the United States into Porto 


co, 

Fifth, To determine whether imports from the Philippine Islands into 
the United States after the ratification of the treaty were subject to 
duty under the Dingley tariff law. 


On May 27, 1901, the Supreme Court decided, in De Lima v. Bidwell 
(182 U. S., 1), that Porto Rico was not a forel country within the 
meaning of the Dingley tariff law, and that therefore there was no war- 


rant of law for collecting duties on imports from that island from the 
date of the ratification of the treaty, April 11, 1899, to the date that 
the Foraker Act took effect, May 1, 1900. 

The court further decided, in the first Dooley case (182 U. S., 222), 
that the order of the President establishing a customs tariff in Porto 
Rico applied to imports from foreign countries only, and therefore not 
to . from the United States after the ratification of the treaty, 
and that until Congress should constitutionally 1 te on the subject 
such goods were entitled to free entry, and that the President had not 
the EN to impose a customs tariff in Porto Rico upon imports from 
the United States after the treaty had taken effect. 

The court further decided, in Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. 8., 244), 
that the Foraker Act, in so far as it imposed duties on imports from 
Porto Rico into the United States, was constitutional, and that the 
duties involved in that case were lawfully collected. 

On December 2, 1901, the Supreme Court further decided, in The 
Fourteen Diamond Rings (183 U. S., 176), that the legal status of the 
Philippines after the ratification of the treaty was the same as that of 
Porto Rico—that is to say, that the Philippines were not, after the rati- 
fication, a foreign country within the meaning of the Dingley tariff law. 

It also decided, in the second Dooley case (183 U. S., 151), that 
Congress has power to impose a tariff upon goods sent from the United 
States to Porto Rico. 

Thereupon, in view of these decisions, a suit was brought in the Court 
of Claims in behalf of Warner Barnes & Co. (Limited), a British trading 
corporation, to recover duties paid in the Philippines upon imports from 
the United States from the date of the ratification of the treaty, April 
11, 1809, to November 15, 1901, the date when the tariff enact the 
Philippine Commission took effect. The petition in this suit was filed 
on January 18, 1902. Counsel for the claimants submitted to the 
3 a memorandum showing that this case was governed 
by the isions of the Supreme Court in the first Dooley case, the Four- 
teen Diamond Rings case, and De Lima v. Bidwell, and endeavored to 
arrange for the entry of judgment for the amount elaimed. The Attor- 
ney-General, however, decided to attempt to distinguish those cases and 
to defend the suit in the Court of Claims. In spite of the best endeav- 
_ ors of the claimant to bring the case on for a speedy hearing, the case 

was not tried until the month of April, 1904. On May 3, 1904, judg- 

ment was given by the Court of Claims dismissing the petition. s 

In the meantime and on the Ist of July, 1905, Congress the 
act for the civil government of the Philippine Islands, and by section 
2 of that act provided that: 

“The action of the President of the United States heretofore taken 
by virtue of the authority vested in him as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, as set forth in his order of July 12, 1898, whereby a 
tariff of duties and taxes, as set forth by said order, was to be levied 
and collected at all ports and places in the Philippine Islands upon 
passing into the occupation and possession of the forces of the United 

tates, together with the subsequent amendments of said order, are 
hereby phon ae ratified, and confirmed. and the actions of the authori- 
ties of the government of the Philippine Islands, taken in accordance 
with ne provisions of said order and subsequent amendments are hereby 
approved.” 
he Court of Claims held that an actual state of war existed in the 
islanda, which 5 the treaty from nage Sey effect; that the 
President therefore had power to impose these du as a military meas- 
ure, and that the second section of the act of July 1, 1902, above quoted, 
pace the collection of these duties and left the claimant without 
remedy. 


In the meantime and prior to the passage of the act of Con a 
number of sults had been filed in the Court of Claims in behalf of other 
claimants similar in ali respects to the claim of Warner Barnes & Co., 


and by an arrangement with the Assistant Attorney-General all pro- 
ceedings in the other suits were held in abeyance pending the determina. 
tion of the Warner Barnes case. 

An appeal from the judgment of the Court of Claims in the Warner 

Barnes case was duly taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the case was regularly reached on the call of the docket and argued 
in March, 1905. In the meantime the Lincoln case, a suit identical in 
principle with the Warner Barnes case and in which the claimants 
were New York merchants, was taken to the Supreme Court on writ of 
error to the district court for the southern district of New York. 
„ The Warner Barnes case was argued in the Court of Claims for the 
Government by Charles E. Magoon, esq., law officer of the War rt- 
ment, by direction of the Secretary of War, and by Mr. Assistant 
Attorney-General V’radt, and a special brief on the question of ratifiea- 
bet was prepared by the direction of Hon. William II. Taft, Secretary 
0 Var. 


In the Supreme Court the argument of the Warner Barnes and Lin- 
coln cases was conducted by the Solicitor-General. 

An elaborate brief was submitted covering all the points which had 
been advanced by the Government in the Court of Claims. On 

the Supreme Court rendered a unanimous opinion, 
it held that the former de- 
the Diamond Rings case were con- 
Ben shoe all the questions Involved except that of ratification. 
pon 
the actions of the military authorities taken in accordan 
provisions of the President's order of July 12, 1898, and its amend- 
qea: and as the collection of duties upon imports from the United 
tates after the ratification of the treaty was not authorized 
order, therefore the collection of duties on im 
States was not ratified by the act. The expressly de- 
cided that the President had not the power to impose these duties. 
(Lincoln v. U. S.; Warner Barnes v. U. S., 197 U. S., 419-429, 

The Government thereupon asked leave to file a petition for a 
rehearing, and on May 29, 1905, the Supreme Court allowed a petition 
for rehearing to be filed, addressed soles. to the question of ratifica- 
tion of the collection of these duties by 2 An elaborate brief 
and petition were thereupon filed the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General, and we unders from the tement made to 
counsel by the Attorney-General that this petition and brief were 
Cocco 

ovem 7 b court gran ar as to the 
question “whether Congress ratified the collection of the sums sought 

be recovered in the suit.“ The reargument was had on January 18, 


1906, on that question. The argument for the Government was made 
2 70 the Solleitor-General and the Attorney-General, and in behalf of 
the claimants by John G. Carlisle, „ and F. Coudert, esq. The 
court held the case under advisement for over four months, and on 
the 28th of May, 1206, handed down a decision, written by the Chief 
Justice and concurred in by all the justices except Justice White and 
Justice McKenna, by which the court adhered to the conclusion pre- 
vores announ 

Copies of the two 
as Exhibits A and B 

The mandate of the 88 Court has been issued and judgment 
entered in the Court of Claims in the Warner Barnes case for the 
sum of $71,161.95, the amount found by the Court of Claims to have 
been exacted 1 ee military authorities under the terms of the order 
of July 12, 1898, between April 11, 1899, and November 15, 1901. 
Judgment will be entered in due course in the Lincoln case. 

After the original decision of the court was handed down, In April, 
1905, a large number of additional claims were filed in the Court of 
Claims and are now pending. Upon the petition for a rehear the 
Attorney-General submitted a statement of the amount of the claims 
filed “ which would come under the decision herein.” This statement 
was found to be inaccurate, and a corrected statement was filed on 
May 26, 1905, covering all claims filed in the Court of Claims for the 
recovery of duties on imports from the United States and from Spain, 
= nae the Attorney-General stated in his memorandum, were 
u |—~ 

“ Because of the provision of the treaty, article 4, that ‘the United 
States will, for the term of ten years from date of the exchange of 
ratifications of the present treaty, admit Spanish ships and merchan- 
dise to the ports of the Philippine Islan on the same terms as 
se! oe and merchandise of the United States.“ 

co ted list of claims filed by the Attorney-General 
C,“ and we have indicated as far as known 
of the several claimants. 
ese claims filed up to July 1, 1902, as stated by 
the Attorney-General, and exclusive of the Warner Barnes claim, was 
over $454, , and those filed on and since July 1, 1902, amounted 
to pomeniti over $2,000,000 more, including the imports from Spain. 

Almost of the claimants are foreign subjects or natives of the 
Philippine Islands, many of the latter having retained their Spanish 
allegiance. The great bulk of the claims for imports from the United 
States have been presented in behalf of British, German, and Swiss 
firms and eae | companies, The claimant in the Warner Barnes 
ease, in which judgment has been recovered, is a British trading com- 
bey and in law a British subject. 

The Supreme Court ha decided that Congress has power to im- 

a tariff of customs duties upon merchandise imported into Porto 

ico or the Philippine Islands from the United States, and Congress 
having enacted such a tariff for the Philippines on March 8, 1902, Con- 
ress would have had the power to authorize the collection of all the 
utiles involved in all these cases by an act passed prior to the date of 
the importation. The object of the bill now under discussion is to 
ratify, i and confirm all duties collected in the Philippines upon 
all goods ported into the islands from all fo countries and from 
the United States “as fully in all respects as if the same had been 
expressly authorized by an act of Congress before their levy and collec- 
tion.” În other words, it is an attempt to legislate the imants out 


of court. 
Coming now to the discussion of our points: 
FIRST. 


opinions of the Supreme Court are hereto annexed 


reargument, filed May 28, 1906 (copies of 
which are annexed), has decided tral the United Sta 

possession large sums of money belonging to the claimants; that th 
money was taken from the claimants by military officers of the United 
States under the order of the President without any warrant of ‘law, 
and that the claimants, whose suits, brought under existing laws, are 
pending in the Court of Claims, are entitled to 8 for the moneys 
so exacted. For Congr now to pass an act declaring that the collec- 
tion of all these duties is ratified with the same force as if their col- 
lection had been authorized by a prior act amounts to nothing more 
nor less than an attempt to confiscate the claimants’ provers. It at- 
tempts to deprive the claimants of their property without due process 
of — and appropriates it to the public use without compensation. 
Such an act would be a clear and palpable violation of the fifth amend- 
ment of the Constitution. The Supreme Court has expressly decided, 
in the case of De Lima v. Bidwell (182 C. S., 109-200), that after 
suit has been brought for the recovery of duties Con has not the 
power to ratify the collection. In the opinion on the ent in 
the Warner Barnes case the court did not base its decision on the lack 
of power to ratify, for it held that it was not the intention of Con- 
gress in the act of July 1, 1902, to ratify that which the President had 
not power to do. In declaring this intention, however, the court said: 

“ Moreover, the act of July, 1902" (the act of Congress claimed to 
ratify the collection of these duties), was passed with full knowl- 
edge and after a careful consideration of the decisions of this court, 
and Co was aware that grave doubt, at least, had been thrown 
upon its power to ratify a tax under circumstances like the present, 
{ Lima v. Bidwell, 182 U. S., 1, 199, ) This affords a special 
reason for belie that if it had intended to encounter the limita- 
tions of that case would have done so in clear words, from which 
there was no escape. 

The court thus clearly intimated that in its uig Congress had 
not the power; and the decision in De Lima v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 1, 
199, 200) is a 5 n the point that where, as in 
the present case, actions have been ght for the recovery of duties 
C "s 3 has not the power to deprive claimants of their property by 
ratification. 

The subject-matter with respect to which these moneys were exacted, 
and upon which this bill would, by ratification, 5 au- 
thorize the tion of a tax, is the exercise of the privilege of doing 
a certain act, wit, landing in Manila goods brought from New York. 
Customs d are indirect tax that is to say, they are not 
levied directly upon the merchandise on ie but upon the exercise 

of im and landing 
limits of the nation. There 
in payment of 5 5 185 — eras tee 
pr ax. ey were 

and collected as customs duties. % 


can no sound con 
were exacted 
clearly levied 
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It is the law in these cases that, at the time of this exaction, 
claimants had the right to enjoy this privilege without the payment of 


any tax. 
15 the ürst opinion in the Warner Barnes case (197 U. S., 428) 
the court said: 

“Apart from the question of the duration of the President’s order, 
it plainly was an order intended to deal with imports from foreign 
countries only and Vhillppine ports not in the actual military con- 
trol of the United States.’ 

In the first Dooley case, reaffirmed in every particular in these cases, 
the court sald (182 U. S., p. 235): 

“The proper construction of that order is, that it ceased to apply 
to goods imported from the United States from the moment the Uni 
States ceased to be a foreign country with respect to Porto Rico, and 
that until Congress otherwise constitutionally directed, such mer- 
chandise was entitled to free entry.” 

And at page 236 (182 U. S.): 

“In our opinion, the authority of. the President as Commander in 
Chief to exact duties upon imports from the United States ceased 
with the ratification of the treaty of peace, and her right to the free 
entry of goods from the ports of the United States continued until 
Congress should constitutionally legislate upon the subject.” 

In the first opinion in the Warner Barnes case (197 U. S., 429) 
the court said further: 

The fact that there was an insurrection of natives not recognized 
as belligerents * * just outside its (Manila’s) walls, did not 
give the President power to impose duties on imports from a country 
no longer forelgn.“ 

These quotations show clearly that it is the settled law of these 
cases that the claimants were entitled to free entry of their goods, both 
because the order did not apply to them and because the President 
had no power to impose these duties. 

The provision in the fifth amendment, that no person shall be de- 
prived of his property without due panone of law, requires with t 
to the levy and collection of taxes that Congress must state the subject- 
matter and fix the rate of the tax by law before taking the property of 
any rson in payment. This is an elementary principle of constitu- 
tional law. Due process of law is not limited in scope to judicial 
proceedings. It prohibits every deprivation of property by any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government in whatever form, particularly the 
taking of property under the guise of taxation for the support of the 
Government. 

With respect to all indirect taxes upon the exercise of a privilege 
due process of law uires that the taxpayer shall have notice that the 
tax has been lawfully imposed and the option of exercising or not 
exercising the privilege. f he exercises it, he mes liable to the 
tax. Thus he has the opportunity of knowing in advance what he 
will have to pay for the exercise of this privilege. Where customs 
duties are levied due process requires that the importer shall have an 
opportunity to be heard as to the nature and value of his goods. 

his has been held in many cases. 

An act of Congress imposing duties prospectively which failed to 
provide for giving the importer a hearing before some tribunal or 
officer as to the value and nature of his goods on whose importation 
oe duties were levied would violate the requirement of due process of 

W. 


“The importers in this case had full notice of the proceedings 
before the board of general appraisers upon their — to said board, 
and ample opportunity to be heard on the question of t market 
value of the imported goods. It can not, therefore, be properly said 
that they have been subjected to penalties without notice or an oppor- 
tunity to be heard or n deprived of their 8 without due 
process of law.” (Passavant v. United States, 148 U. S., 214, 222.) 

Obviously when a customs tax is imposed retr tively there can 
be no option as to the exercise of the privilege of importing or as to 
paying the duty and no opportunity for a hearing as to the nature and 
value of the goods, hence no due process of law. 

An act of Congress, 2 at the present time, imposing a tax upon 
the importation of all merchandise brought into nila from New 
York between April 11, 1899, and November 15, 1901, would violate 
this constitutional requirement. It matters not whether in passin 
such an act Congress is acting under the power to levy and collec’ 
taxes, dutles, imposts, and excises, or under the power to make rules 
and regulations for the vernment of the territory of the United 
States. In the exercise of either power Congress is equally bound by 
the limitations contained in the Constitution and amendments. 

The Supreme Court has finally declared the law to be that in legis- 
lating under the power to rule the Territories Congress is limited by 
the 8 contained in the first ten amendments, and is bound 
by the limitations arising from the fundamental principles upon which 
our system of government is based. f 

Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U. S., 244, 277, 282. 

Dorr v. United States, 195 U. S., 138, 147. 

See, also, 

Calder v. Bull, 3 Dall., 386. 

Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cr., 87, 135. 

Wiikinson v. Leland, 2 Pet., 627, 657. 

United States v. Lee, 106 U. S., at 218, 219. 

Cooley Const. Lim., 6th Ed., p. 443. 

Congress has not the power to im „ under the guise of ratifica- 
tion, a retroactive tax which it has not power at the time it acts to 
impose by direct legislation. 

ik wes argued by the counsel for the Government that the question 
of the power of Congress to ratify the collection of these duties is 
sustained by the maxim that every ratification relates back and has 
equal force with a prior mandate; that as, under the second Dooley 
case (183 U. S., 151), Congress had the power to impose these duties 
on the 11th of April, 1899, it follows from this maxim that it must 
have power to ratify their collection. 

his argument begs the question. Furthermore the maxim is inap- 
plicable to an act imposing a retroactive tax. It came into use as part 
of the law of principal and agent, and originally meant no more than 
that where the principal has ratified a contract made by one who as- 
sumed to act as his agent, he is as firmly bound by the contract as if 
his agent had had authority to act in his behalf at the time the con- 
tract was made. The maxim has also, of late years, been applied to 
remedial acts of the legislature confirming acts of individuals, corpora- 
tions, or minor legislative or administrative bodies which ht ve 
been held invalid or irregular because of some technical defect, and 
where the act of ratification carries out the true intent of all the par- 
ties to a transaction and works substantial justice. 

The cases cited by counsel for the Government before the court are 
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all to the effect that the legislature has power to pass remedial acts 
and that such acts do not violate the requirement of due process of law. 

The doctrine of these cases is summed up in the case of Foster v. 
Essex Bank (16 Mass., 1 8 quoted with approval in Freeborn v. Smith 
(2 Wall, 160, 175), as follows: 

“The truth is there is no such thing as a vested right to do a wrong, 
and the legislature which, in its acts, not expressly authorized by the 
Constitution, limits itself to correcting mistakes and to providing reme- 
dies for the furtherance of justice, can not be charged with violating 
its duty or exceeding its authority.” 

The court, in the same case, said: — 

“Such acts are of a remedial character, and are the pecullar sub- 
jects of legislation. They are not liable to the imputation of being as- 
sumptions of judicial power.” 

The cases cited by counsel for the Government do not hold, nor does 
any case we know of hold, that where Congress has not power to im- 
pose a tax retroactively it nevertheless has power to ratify the collec- 
tion of a tax whose payment was enforced by the Executive wholly 
without warrant of law. It can not be that the fact that these moneys, 
wrongfully exacted from the claimants, are in the custody of the United 
States can have any bearing upon the power of Congress to ratify their 
collection. The whole course of action pursued in collecting these 
duties, especially after the decision of the court in the first Dooley case, 
shows that it was considerel doubtful whether the collection of duties 
in the philippines on imports from the United States was lawful and 
that this doubt was resolved by the authorities In favor of the Govern- 
ment. The theory of law upon which these suits are being prosecuted 
and upon which they have been decided in our favor, is that the Gov- 
ernment has in its possession moneys which rightfully belong to the 
claimants. To hold that the possession of these moneys by the Govern- 
ment gives Con power to transfer the title from the claimants to 
the Government is to hold that Congress has power to confiscate the 
property of the people without either just compensation or due process 
of law. 


It has been squarely held in De Lima v. Bidwell (182 U. S., 199) that 
Con. has not this power. 

The case of Kimball v. Town of Rosendale (42 Wis., 407) is directly 
in ponr upon the proposition now under discussion. 

n that case it appeared that the legislature of Wisconsin in 1871 
had passed an act authorizing the town of Rosendale to subscribe to 
the stock of a railroad company under certain conditions, one of which 
was that the railroad should deliver its proposition for the issue of 
the stock to the town clerk and should within three months thereafter 
deliver to such clerk a copy or copies of the proposition bearing the 
written assent of a major J of the taxpayers. he act further em- 

wered the town to issue bonds in yment for the stock and ley. 

es for the payment of the bonds, he town did subscribe the st 
and issue the bonds and levy the taxes, but its action was irregular, 
because the railroad failed to file the written assent of the taxpayers 
within the three months. 

Taxes were assessed for several years by the town on the plaintiff 


-and others. The plaintiff sued to recover the amount of such taxes 


collected from him. 

In 1877 the legislature passed a special act declaring that the sev- 
eral acts of the officers of the town in subscribing for the stock, issu- 
ing its bonds and assessing, levying, and collect ng the taxes to pay 
the same had or done in good faith in attempting to comply with the 
statute above recited “are hereby declared legal and valid to all 
intents and pipoa, and shall be so taken and held to be in all the 
courts of this State.” 

The question decided by the supreme court of Wisconsin was whether 
the legislature had power to ratify the action of the town officers in 
view of an amendment to the State constitution adopted in 1871, after 
the passage of the original act authorizing the town to subscribe to the 
stock, which amendment prohibited the legislature “from enacting 
special or private laws in nine several cases,” the sixth being for 
assessment or collection of taxes, or for extending the time for 
collection thereof." ‘ 

The court held that this provision Spatne the assessment and 
collection of taxes by special act prohibit ually the ratification by 
special act of the collection of taxes irregularly a ; that the 
attempted ratification was void, and that, as the officers of the town 
had failed to comply with the provisions of the act authorizing the sub- 
scription, plaintiff was entitled to recover the amount of his taxes. 

See, also, ae of Peckham, J., in Cromwell v. MacLean (123 N. 
Y., 474, 491-494.) ; 

In Smith v. Stevens (10 Wall., 321), the question at issue was as 
to the validity of a deed made by an Indian. At the time of the mak- 
ing of the deed an act of Congress was in force vesting the title to 
cerain lands in certain Indians, including this grantor, and forbidding 
any future disposition of them except by the Secretary of the In- 
terior upon request of the party interested. The deed in question was 
made without the intervention of the Secretary, Some two years after 
this transaction Congress passed a joint resolution removing the re- 
striction on alienation. It was claimed in behalf of the plaintiff! in 
error that this act ratified and validated this deed. 

Upon this point the court says, at page 327: 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say that a joint resolution passed nearly 
two years after this transaction, removing the restriction on alienation, 
can not relate back and give validity to a conveyance, which, when 
executed, was void, nor have we any reason to suppose that Congress 
contemplated that any such effect would be claimed for-its legislation 
on the subject.” 

This iso is followed in Jones v. Meehan (175 U. S., 132). 

This bill is open to the further objection that it amounts to a delega- 
tion of the legislative power to the executive in violation of the first 
and eighth sections of the first article and of the second paragraph of 
the third section of the fourth article of the Constitution. 

The provisions of the Constitution referred to are as follows: 

ART. 1. Sec. 1. “All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives.” 

ART. I, Sec. S. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States.“ 

Art. IV, Sec. 3, second paragraph. The Congress shall have power 
to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States.” 

The grant of these powers to Congress prohibits by implication their 
exercise by the President. Nor can Congress delegate any part of the 
legislative power to the President. 

“That Congress can not delegate legislative power to the President 


is a principle universally recognized as vital to the integrity and main- 
tenance of the system of government ordained by the Constitution. 
(Field v. Clark, 143 U. S., 659, 692. 


tariff was legislating. 

Admitting, for the argument, that the President's order by its terms 
authorized the collection of duties on imports from the United States 
after the ratification of the treaty, this order is not less an act of legis- 
lation by the President with respect to such imports because it was 
made in July, 1898, than if it had been made on April 11, 1899. By 
the treaty the United States was no longer foreign to the Philippines, 
and the spirit and the letter of the tariff laws authorized the President 
to collect duties on imports from foreign countries only. Therefore 
when he performed the executive act of collecting the duties from the 
United States he must also have performed the legislative act of im- 
posing them. 

If this was legislation by the President, it could not be ratified by 
Congress, because that would amount to a delegation of the legislative 


wer, 
Po This bill attempts to establish a new principle of law, that Congress 
has power to rat an unconstitutional act of the President. 

It is the law of these cases that the President had not the consti- 
tutional power to levy and collect these duties. In imposing them by 
the order of July 12, 1898, the President, as appears upon the face of 
the order, was exacting a military contribution during a war in the 
exercise of his constitutional powers as Commander in Chief, and in 
collecting them through his military subordinates during the war he 
was acting in the same capacity. But the war having terminated upon 
the ratification of the que the authority of the President either to 
impose or collect duties under the war power ceased. From this time 
on he had no further power to legislate with respect to the Philippine 
Islands except in so far as the necessities of the case required the main- 
tenance and administration of a de facto civil government. Beyond 
this he had no more power to legislate in the ilippines than else- 
where in the United States. 

This is clearly laid down in the opinion in the Warner Barnes case, 
at page 429, where the court says: 

“The fact that there was an Insurrection of natives not recognized 
as belligerents in another rt of the island, or even just outside its 
(Manila’s) walls did not give the President power to impose duties on 
imports from a 9 no longer foreign.” (See Dooley v. United 
States, 182 U. S., 222, 234.) 

His act, therefore, in collecting these duties was in violation of the 
Constitution. 

No case upon the subject of ratification has gone so far as to hold or 
imply that Gon ess can deprive a citizen of property by ratifying an 
unconstitutional act of the President. 

Counsel for the Government cited the following cases, Cross v. Mar- 
rison (16 How., 164), Prize cases (2 Black, 635), Hamilton v. Dillin 
(21 Wall, 73), Brown v. United States (8 Cr., 131), The Grapeshot (9 
Wall., 129), to show that such a ratification would be within the power 
et Congress. 

None of these cases holds that Congress has power to ratify an uncon- 
stitutional act of the President. 

Hamilton v. Dillin is the only one of these cases referred to in the 
opinion of the court in the Warner Barnes case. That case involved 
really but one question—whether Congress could authorize the President 
to, and the President in the exercise of the war power could, impose 
a license fee as a condition upon trading with the enemy. The court 
held that under the war power of the United States both Congress and 
the President have the power to impose any limitations upon trade 
with the enemy, and that Congress can ratify an act which they had 
F and which the President had power to do without 
authorization. 

With regard to the constitutionality of the act of July 13, 1561, 
which authorized the President to regulate commercial intercourse 
with the insurgent States, the court bay, fo at page 97: 

“As before stated, the power of the Government to Impose such condi- 
tions upon commercial intercourse with an enemy in time of war as it 
sees fit is undoubted. It is a power which every other government of 
the world claims and exercises, and which belongs to the Government 
of the United States as incident to the power to declare war and to 
carry it to a successful termination. e regard the regulations in 
question as nothing more than the exercise of this power. It does not 
belong to the same category as the power to levy and collect taxes, 
duties, and excises. It belongs to the war powers of the Government, 
just as much so as the power to levy military contributions or to per- 
form any other belligerent act.” 

Clearly, then, the doctrine of Hamilton v. Dillin does not apply here. 
It is the law of these cases that these duties were not exacted under 
the war power of the President and that the President had no power 
in any capacity to impose them. 

In Cross v. Harrison (16 How., 164, 201) the court held that the 
President had power to impose duties on imports from foreign coun- 
tries and that Congress had also ratified this collection (9 Stat., 412; 
10 Stat., 178). This is very far from being an authority for the 
n that Congress can ratify an unconstitutional act of the 
resident. 9 

In Brown v. United States (8 Cranch, 110) the questions involved, 
as clearly appears from the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall (pp. 
121-129), were whether Congress ay, the declaration of war against 
Great Britain in the act of June 18, 1812, had authorized the President 
to condemn British property found in the United States on land at the 
beginning of hostilities, and, if not, whether the President had the 
power to condemn without such authorization. Both questions were 
answered in the negative. There is no question in the case as to the 
power of Congress, by subsequent legislation, to legalize an unconsti- 
Pitional act of the President. 

In The Grapeshot (9 Wall., 129) it was held that the President had 
ower during the civil war to establish provisional courts within the 
nsurgent territory of Louisiana and that Congress had power upon 
the close of the war and the consequent dissolution of the court to en- 
act that all judgments and decrees of the provisional court should be 
transferred to the circuit court of the United States and have the same 
effect as if the suits had been originally brought therein. 

In the Prize cases (2 Black, 635) the court decided by a majority of 
the justices that the President had the power, as a war measure, to 
proclaim and enforce a blockade, without prior authorization by Con- 
gress, and decided, also, that Congress had ratified that action. The 
court did not, however, decide that if the President in so doing had 
exceed his constitutional power, Con by ratifying, could have 
deprived the claimants of their right of recovery. 

‘he four justices who dissented (Chief Justice Taney, Justices Nel- 


son—who wrote the dissenting opinion—Catron, and Clifford) held 
that the President, in proclaiming and enforcing a blockade without 
prior authorization by Congress, acted beyond his constitutional power, 
and that his seizure of claimants’ property amounted to confiscation, 
just as jn these cases the court has held that the act of the military 
authorities in the Philippines in exacting the payments of these duties 
was confiscation. Upon the question of the power of Congress to ratify 
an unconstitutional act of the President, they ssy (p. 697): 

“Congress on the 6th of August, 1862, passed an act confirming all 
acts, proclamations, and orders of the President after the 4th of March, 
1861, respecting the Army and Navy, and legalizing them, so far as was 
competent for that body, and it has been suggested, but scarcely argued, 
that this legislation on the subject had the effect to bring into exist- 
ence an ex post facto—ciyil war with all the rights to capture and 
confiscation jure belli from the date referred to. An ex post facto law 
is defined when, after an action, indifferent in itself or lawful, is com- 
mitted, the slature then, for the first time, declares it to have been 
a crime, and inflicts punishment ngon the person who committed it. 
The principle is sought to be applied in this case. Property of the 
citizen or foreign subject engaged in lawful trade at the time and 
illegally captured, which must be taken as true, if a confirmatory act 
be necessary, may be held and confiscated by su uent legislation. 
In other words, trade and commerce authorized at the time by acts 
of Congress and treaties may, by ex post facto legislation, be changed 
into illicit trade and commerce with all its penalties and forfeitures 
annexed and enforced. * * + Here the captures were without any 
constitutional authority and void; and, on principle, no subsequent 
ratification could make them yalid.” 

To hold that Congress has this power would be to establish a rule 
by which the underlying principle of the separation of the functions 
of-the Executive and of the Legislature could set at naught and great 
abuses introduced. 7; 

If Congress has the power to ratify this unconstitutional act of the 
President in collecting these duties, it must have the power to ratify 
all other unconstitutional acts and to give validity, by ratification, to 
the exercise of the legislative power by the Executive. This would, in 
effect, make the Executive the master of the Legislature and destroy 
the balance of power which the Constitution was intended to preserve. 
We say it would make the Executive the master of the Legislature. It 
is easy to furnish an example. The Executive might legislate and act 
to such an extent that his actions would go far beyond the possibili 
of recall. He might commit so enormous a wrong that Congress, al- 
though it had refused to authorize, would be compelled to ratify. If 
this doctrine that Congress has power to ratify an unconstitutional act 
of the Executive be sound, let it be supposed that the President con- 
cluded that the public revenue of the United States was insufficient to 
meet the expenditures, and thereupon, by Executive order, imposed a 
duty of 5 cents a pound upon all coffee, or any other article now on the 
free list, import into the United States. The collectors of customs 
would undoubtedly follow the order and collect the duties, 

Can it possibly be the law that after three millions or any other sum 
had been collected as duties a future Congress would have power to 
ratify this action and give to such a confiscation of property the full 
sanction of a prior law? If so, let us suppose that the President and 
a majority of the Congress entertain conflicting opinions upon the sub- 
ject, and that, therefore, no bill can be passed by Congress to provide 
revenue and receive the approval of the President. Could the Presi- 
dent change the existing laws, Increase the tariff or the internal-rey- 
enue laws, and then obtain a ratification of all his acts by a subse- 
quent Congress? These assumed cases may seem extravagant, but 
they are identical in principle with the present case if this bill is 
constitutional. 


SECOND. 


The act is unjust and makes an unfair discrimination between the 
parties affected by this bill and others similarly situated. 

The act expressly provides that it is not intended to and shall not 
be held to apply to suits to recover duties collected and paid which 
have been already determined by the Supreme Court. 

It so 8 0 that only two cases were actually before the Supreme 
Court—the Warner Barnes case, which involves some $71,000, and the 
Lincoln case, which involves about $700. Following a well-established 
precedent with respect to all claims for the recovery of taxes unlaw- 
fully exacted, counsel filed all their claims in time to save the bar of 
the statute of limitations, and then by agreement with counsel for the 
Government took these cases to the Supreme Court as test cases. 
Counsel might otherwise have had judgments entered in all the cases 
dismissing the petitions, and then have appealed in all the cases to the 
Supreme Court, and had that court reverse the he nat ak below in all 
the cases, and directed judgments to be issued in conformity with the 
opinion. This, however, would have thrown an utterly useless amount 
of labor both upon the Court of Claims and the Supreme Court. No 
practical good which counsel could have foreseen would have been ac- 
complished by entering a hundred judgments in identical form, takin; 
a hundred additional appeals, and entering a hundred judgments o 
reversal. The course which was followed has always en adopted 
and is the only reasonable and sensible course to pursue under similar 
circumstances; having been adopted in these cases by agreement with 
the Government’se representative, good faith requires that the result 
should not be disturbed by legislative enactment. 

While the other cases were not actually on the docket of the Supreme 
Court, yet the Attorney-General, upon the petition for rehearing in the 
statement to which we have alluded, told the court that the other 
claims pending in the Court of Claims, amounting to over $3,000,000, 
all depended upon the decision in the Warner Barnes case. 

Thus, while the opinion of the Supreme Court was rendered in only 
two cases, yet this opinion applies, and was understood by that court 
to apply, to every one of the cases in the Court of Claims enumerated 
in the statement filed by the Attorney-General. All the questions at 
law in all these cases have now been finally determined, and all that 
remains to be done is to have the claims audited an 


ernment, 
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THIRD. 
The proposed act amounts to „„ of a debt of the United 


„ but, on the 
to be sued, 


the Supreme 

ar cases. has refunded all Porto Rican 
the decision in the first Dooley case, with interest 
at 6 per cent until the date of judgment (act of April , 1902, aap 
640, 31 Stat., 176; act of March 3, 1905, 58th Cong., sess. III, 
1447, p. 1013), and with respect to importations from both Porto 
Rico and the Philippines passed a special act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to refund such of duties as had been paid without 
protest which could not bave been recovered under existing laws (act 
of March 3, 1903, chap. 1016, 31 Stat., 1224; Dewell v. Mix, 116 Fed., 
664; Flint Eddy v. Bidwell, 123 Fed., 200). The importers. who were 
eompelled to pay duties on imports from Porto Rico and the Philippines 
have meantime, under the authority of the decisions in De Lima v. 
Bidwell and the Diamond Rings, recovered judgments against the col- 
lectors of customs amounting to over a million of dollars, and all these 
judgments have been out of the Treasury uuder the provisions 
of the general laws. 0 S., § 989.) : 

Why, then, should these claimants, many of them subjects or citizens 
of friendly powers which give our citizens the right to sue their gov- 
ernments in their courts, and are therefore, under section 1068 of the 
Revised Statutes, entitled to sue the United States in the Court of 
cl and all of whom have the right, under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, to recover judgments for their moneys wrongfully 
taken from them and wrongfully withheld, be singled out as the objects 
of an act of confiseation? 

It is safe to say that if an act of this character should be passed by 


position before the world that it 
will repudiate its obligation to pay the claims of forelgn subjects when 
its highest court, after two full arguments and the utmost deliberation, 
has declared that it is legally bound to pay them, and for immunity 
rely upon the fear of other nations to become involved in a dispute 
with us because of our wealth power? 

With respect to the imports from Spain into the Philippines after 
the ratification of the treaty the bill is a direct repudiation of Article 
IV of the treaty of Paris, 9 which Spanish ships and goods from Spain 
are to enjoy the same privileges in the Philippines for a period of ten 

ears as ships and pic E from the United States. The Supreme Court 
aving d. ed that imports from the United States were entitled to 
free entry, imports from Spain were, under the treaty, entitled to free 
entry until the act of March 8, 1902, imposing a tariff by authority of 
Congress, took effect. This was conceded by the Attorney-General, as 
shown above, page 10. 

The bill would therefore give gst cause of offense to Spain, and go 
far to make a breach in the friendly relations now reestablished between 
the United States and that country. 

FOURTH. 


The bill ia an interference by Congress with the judicial power of the 
oe States, in that it attempts to nullify a judgment of the pt 


uires justification, but many of the recitals in it are most inaccu- 
Thus it is recited 


12, 1808, to March 9, 1902. 

The decision of the court was that the ratification did not extend to 
the imposition and eollection of duties upon im from the United 
States from April 11, 1899, to November 15, 1901. But the court ex- 
3 815 held that the imposition of duties by the President at the rates 
established by his order of July 12, 1898; instead of.at the rates estab- 
lished by the laws of the United States upon aora from foreign 
countries into the Philippines from April 11, 1 „ was ratified and 
approved 2 the act of July 1, 1902. The court says, in the opinion 

y 28, 1906, after reargument: 

In these cases, however, ,the ratification act was not otherwise 
meaningless. When the treaty was ratified the applicable laws of the 
United States became operative, but the President nevertheless con- 
tinued in force the tariff created by the order of July 12, 1898, and by 
an order of April 21, 1899, establis. a collection district with Manila 
as the chief port of entry, and under these orders collections of duties 
were made. ‘his involves the questions whether after Apri 11, 1899, 
the President could have enf any tariff upon g apoE into 
the Philippines from foreign countries other than such as ed under 
acts of Congress or might be sanctioned by Congress, and that question 
was put at rest by this ratification.” : 

The preamble goes on to recite that : 

“It was the intention of Congress, nen torte a 22 carried 
into 3 of the law, to approve and ra what had done 

the ent and the officers of the Philippine government in the 
establishment and collection of a tariff of du from July 12, 1898, 
to March 8, 1902." 


We submit that where, as in this the aig rir sg Court has ex- 
decided what Congress intended by an act it is not for a subse- 
quent Congress to say that the former act meant a different thing, As 


President Roosevelt v. ap riately stated in his speech at the 
dinner given in honor pd Git ag Baian by the Association of the Bar 
. thing to be heard fi It is al 

some a gi 0 rst. It is always a 
good thing to have the right to speak last. That right belongs to the 
Supreme Court. The President and Congress are ali very well in their 
way. They can say what they think they think, but it rests with the 
Supreme Court to what they have really thought.” 

Moreover, we submit that Congress, haying, in the act of July 1 
1902, stated that only the action of the President taken by virtue of 
the authority vested in him as Commander in Chief, and only such 
action of his subordinates as was authorized by the terms of the order 
of July 12, 1898, was ratified, must have intended to ratify only the 
collection of such duties as the President's order, as construed by the 
Supreme Court, authorized, and such action of the President as he had 
the constitutional power to carry into effect. 

As pointed out in the Supreme Court's opinion on the reargument, If 
Congress by the act of —. — 1902, had intended to ratify the collection 
of all duties in the Philippine Islands on imports from the United 
States as well as upon imports from foreign countries, it could very 
easily have said so so Many w That it did not use plain lan- 
guage to express that intention is strong evidence that it did not intend, 
as a_matter of fact, to ratify the collection of duties on imports from 
the United States, and there is nothing in the debates in Congress to 
show that it Intended to ratify what was actually done as distin 
from what was eee done. Its intention as a matter of law not to 
ratify the collection of duties on imports from the United States is 
Poa usively settied by the decision of the Supreme Court in the Warner 

rnes case. 

For these reasons we submit that this bill should not become a law. 

JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
Henry M. WARD, 

Counsel for claimants in suits pending in the Court of Claims. 

HILARY A. HERBERT, ? 

BENJAMIN MICOU, 

Of counsel, 


Jung, 1906. 


EXHIBIT A. 
Supreme Court of the United States. Nos. 149 and 466.—October 

term, 1904. No. 149. Frederic W. Lincoln, Henry W. 

John R. Bradlee, and Charles D. Barry, trading as copar 

the firm name and style of Henry W. Peabody & Co., plaintiffs in 

error, v. The United States. In error to the district court of the 

United States for the southern district of New York. . 466. 

Warner, Barnes & Co., Limited, appellant, v. The United States. 

Appeal from the Court of Claims. April 3, 1903. 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the court: 

These are suits to recover duties exacted from the plaintiffs in error 
and appellants upon merchandise ing 75 by them from New York to 
Manila, and landed at the latter port ween April 11, 1899, the date 
when the ratifications of the treaty with Spain were exchan and 
October 25, 1901. The duties were levied under an order of the Presi- 
dent dated July 12, 1898. The case of Peabody & Co. was decided on 
demurrer to the answer of the United States, which set up that during 
the time mentioned there existed an armed insurrection the Philip- 

ine Islands of such size as to call for military operations 73 the 
nited States; that, although Manila was in our 5 it was 
held only by force of arms as a part of hostile territory, and that the 
President's order was a lawful exercise of the war power of the United 
States. The district court overruled the demurrer and dismissed the 
suit. (Fed. Rep.) The case of Warner, Barnes & Co. was decided 
on a finding of facts by the Court of Claims, and that court also dis- 
the petition. (C. CL R.) ‘These facts mainly concern the 
magnitude of the insurrection and need not be stated. 

t will be observed that the President's order relied upon was an 
order issued during the war with Spain, nine months before the treaty 
of peace was made. It was a measure taken with reference to that war 
alone and not with reference to the insurrection of the native inhabit- 
ants of the Philippines, which did not 1 until much later. 
Agu ostilities on February 4, 99. The natural view 
would be that the order expired by its own terms when the war with 
Spain was at an end. The order directs that “upon the occupation 
of any forts and places in the Philippine Islands by the forces of the 
United States,” the duties shall be levied and collected “as a militar 
contribution.” Of course, this was not a power in blank for any mili- 
tary occasion which might turn up in the future. It was a regulation 
for and during an existing war, referred to as 8 as if it had 
been named. F see Dooley v. United States, 182 U. S., 222, 234, 235.) 
However this may be, we are of opinion that the cases before us 

verned by the decision in Fourteen Diamond Rings (183 U. S., 176, 
18 181). In that case it was decided that after the title passed to 
States there was nothing in the Philippine insurrecion of 
vity to give to the islands the character of foreign coun- 
n the meaning of a tariff act. That means that there was 
no such “firm possession” by an organized hostile power as made 
8 240 ey in the war of 1812. (United States v. Rice, 4 

eat., 246, > 

Whatever sway the Philippine Government may have had in Luzon 
we suppose that probably at any time the United States could have 
sent a column of a few thousa men to any point on the island, as 
was stated by the Secretary of War in his report in 1899, and as the 
United States was willing that the Court of Claims should find. In the 
langunge of the above-mentioned decision, “If those in insurrection 
against Spain continued in insurrection against the United States, the 
legal title and possession of the latter remained unaffected." 

Apart from the question of the duration of the President's order, it 

lainly was an order intended to deal with imports from foreign coun- 
Frias only and Philippine ports not in the actual military control of the 


United States. But even had it been intended to have a wider scope 
we do not perceive any ground on which it could have been extended 
to imports m the United States to Manila, a port which was contin- 


nously in the possession as well as ownership of the United States from 
the time ef the treaty with Spain. Manila was not like Nashville dur- 
ing the eivil war, a part of a State recognized as belligerent and as 
having impressed a hostile status upon its entire territory. (Hamilton 
v. Dillon, 1 Wall., 73, 94-96.) The faet that there was an insurrection 
of natives not as belligerents in another a of the island, 
er even just outside of its walls, did not give the dent power to 
impose duties on Imports from a country no ger foreign. (See Dooley 
v. United States, 182 U. S., 222, 234.) 
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We see no sufficient groond for saying that the collection of these 
duties has been ratified by cou The only act needing mention is 
that of July 1, 1902, chapter 1369, section 2, 32 Statutes, 691, 692. 
That act ratifies the action of the President “ heretofore en by vir- 
tue of the authority vested in him as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, as set forth in his order of July 12, 1898,“ etc., together 
with the subsequent amendments to that order. “And the actions of 
the authorities of the government of the Philippine Islands, taken in 
accordance with the provision of said order and subsequent amend- 
ments, are hereby approved.” Without considering how far the first 
pork of the section extends, the approval of the action of the authori- 

es is confined to those which were in accordance with the provision of 
the order, which, as we already have intimated, the collection of these 
280. was not. (See, further, De Lima v. Bidwell, 182 U. &.,.1,.199, 


Judgments reversed. 

True copy. 

Test : 

[sean] James H. MCKENNEY, 
Clerk Supreme Court United States. 


Exurerr B. 


en 7 Court of the United States. Nos. 149 and 466.—October term, 
904. 149. Frederic W. Lincoln, Henry W. Peabody, John R. Brad- 
lee, and Charles D. y, trading as copartners under the firm name 
and style of Henry W. Peabody & Co., plaintiffs in error, v. The 

United States. In error to the district court of the United States 

for the southern district of New Tork. 466. Warner, nes & 

Co. (Limited), a 28. v. The United States. Appeal from the 

Court of Claims. 28, 1906. 

Mr. Chief Justice Fuller delivered the opinion of the court: 

These are suits to recover duties exacted from plaintiffs in error 
and 5 upon merchandise shipped by them from New York 

la, and landed at the latter port between April 11, 1599, the 
date when the ratifications of the treaty with Spain were exchanged 
and the treaty proclaimed, and October 25, 1901. The duties were 
levied under an order of the President, dated Jul, „ 1898. The cases 
were argued in this court March 3, 1905, and the judgments reversed 
April 3, 1905. (197 U. S., 429. 

We ruled that the order of July 12, 1898, was a regulation for and 
8 the then existing war with Spain, referred to as definitely 
as 
on goods brought from the United States ceased on the exchange of 


2 
And that after title passed, Ro —— 11, 1899, there was nothing in 
of sufficient gravity to give to the islands 
the character of forei countries within the m of a tariff act. 

(Fourteen Diamond Rings, 183 U. S., 176.) As to the subsidiary 

pomt that whether the exaction of the duties was lawful or not, it 

been ratified by the act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat., 691, 692, e. 1369, 

§ 2), we were of opinion that the ratification of “the actions of the 

authorities taken in accordance with the provisions of said order 

and subsequent amendments” was confined to actions which were 
taken in accordance with the provisions of the order and amendments, 
which these exactions were not. May 29, 1905, we allowed petitions 
for rehearing to be filed a solely to the matter of ratification, 
and subsequently (November 13) a rehearing was granted “as to the 

3 whether Congress ratified the collection of the sums sought 

be recovered in these suits.“ 

The cases were reargued January 18 and 19 on that question. 

That the moneys exacted from plaintiffs in error and appellants 
were illegally exacted is not open to question under our order, unless 
the act of July 1, 1902, operated to the contrary. The second section 
of that act reads as follows: That the action of the President of 
the United States heretofore taken by virtue of the authority vested 
in him as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, as set forth in 
his order of July 12, 1898, whereby a tariff of duties and taxes as 
set forth by said order was to be levied and collected at all ports and 
places in the Philippine Islands upon ing into the occupation and 
on of the forces of the Unit States, together w the sub- 
sequent amendments of said order, are hereby approved, ratified, and 
confirmed, and the actions of the au ties of the government of 
the Philippine Islands, taken in acco ce with the provisions of 
said order and subsequent amendments, are hereby approved.” 

The order of Jay 12, 1898; by President McKinley, as Commander 
in Chief, directed that upon occupation of any 2 or places in the 
Philippine Islands by the forces of the United States an accompanying 
tariff of duties and taxes should be levied and collected as a military 
contribution, and that regulations for its administration should take 
effect and be in force in the ports and places ng ape Manila was 
captured August 13, and the next day the custom-house was opened 
and taxes were collected according to the prior 8 ish tarif up to 
November 10, 1898, until which te the order of July 12 had n 
suspended. 

On the rehearing an order of the military pre of the Philip- 
pines of October 26, 1898, which embodied the text of the customs 
tariff and regulations, was brought forward, and was in all essential 
respects a repetition of the order of July 12. 

P he Porto Rican cases were decided May 27, 1901, and in June the 
Secretary of War cabled the commission at Manila that: The most 
obvious distinction between the status of Porto Rico and the Phili 
pines, after the cession, indicated in the opinions of the court, is In 
the fact that Porto Rico was at the time of cession in full peaceable 
possession, while a state of war has continued in the Philippines. As 
the question of the President’s power to impose duties in the Philip- 
pine Islands under the existing conditions of military occupation has 
not been decided by the court, the President has determined to con- 
tinue to impose duties as heretofore.” 

Undoubtedly the order of July 12, 1898, contemplated vessels from 
America as well as others, yet that order, having been made in time 
of war, for a military contribution, when the Philippines did not be- 
long to ts, must be taken to have contemplated them, as it contem- 
plated those from other countries, as vessels fo to the country, 
and to have imposed the tax upon them qua for . The military 
tax was, so to speak, a seizure of S ish revenues. That was what 
the order meant when it was „ and a change of circumstances 
did not change its meaning. Neither was the meaning chan by 
any amendment. The ground on which it was kept in force by the 
Secretary of War, June 8, 1901, was that the Philippines were still 
in a state of war. If that view had been correct order would 
aA applied and would have had lawful effect, but it turned out not 

correct. 


The ratification may be assumed to apply to the order as actually 


made, and not to have been limited to such an order or so much of 
this order as the President had a right to make. But it does not con- 


July 1 was passed, 
plalntixs of their vested rights in process of being asserted, Hamilton 


age which, 8 r a narrower sense. 
uly, 


it would have done so in clear words from which there was no e 
It should also be remembered that there was a werful oppositio 
in Congress, and that the phrascology of the act probably 


2, was passed with full knowledge and 


n 


represents all 


that it was deemed safe to ask. Every consideration requires that the 
ambiguous language of the act should not be stretched beyond the exact 
and literal meaning of the words. In a literal sense they ratify only ac- 
tions in accordance with the order construed as it would have 

construed by this court had it come before us upon the day when it 


was made. 


It is not a sufficient answer to say that the ratification was meaning- 
from the United 


less unless it embraced duties collected on aport f 
ns 0 


States after April 11, 1899, because the exact 


re were legal. 
The instances are many where Con „out of abundant caution, y 
ratified what did not need, or was afterwards found not to have needed, 
ag ta (Cross v. Harrison, 16 How., 164; Prize cases, 2 Black, 


.) 
It would be inadmissible to lay down as a general rule that a par- 
ticular ratification covered what was not, in the judgment of the courts, 
included or intended to be, simply because it might be thought to have 


been otherwise unnecessary 


In these cases, however, the ratification act was not otherwise mean- 
ingless. Duties were collected under the order of July 12, 1898, as a 
military contribution while the war with Spain was in progress. The 
treaty was signed December 10, 1898, and the President on December 
21 issued an order proclaiming the sovereignty of the United States in 
the islands and directing du and taxes to be collected in future as 
public revenues for the support of the government. When the treaty 
was ratified, the applicable laws of the United States became operative, 
but the President, nevertheless, continued in force the tariff created by 
the order of July 12, 1898, and by an order of April 21, 1899, estab- 
lished a collection district with Manila as the chief port of entry, and 


under these orders collections of duties were made. This 


involves the 


question whether after April 11, 1899, the President eould have enforced 
any tariff other than such as existed under acts of Congress or might 
be sanctioned by Congress. And that question was put at rest by this 


ratification. 


Much more might be said, but we think it would needlessly prolong 


this opinion. 


Notwithstanding the ä of the Attorney-General, we ad- 


here to the conclusion prev y announced. 
Judgments reversed. 
‘True copy. 
Test: 


James H. MCKENNEY, 
Clerk Supreme Court United States. 


EXHIBIT C. 
Claims filed up to July 1, 1902. 
22761. Jan. 25,1902. Smith, Bell & Co. (British) 
22808. Feb. 27, 1902. Guiterrez Hermanos (Spanish) 
22809. Feb. 27,1902. Juan B. Gomez (Spanish 
22810. Feb. 27,1902. Juan B. Gomez 


22825. Mar. 13, 1902. Ker & Co. Pen 

22879. May 19, 1902. Jacob H. Ankrom (G 

22904. June 21,1902. Pacifie Oriental 
CAmerivan) — ———— 


%%%%%ꝙFTFSDFc0 T eS, 


Claims filed on and since July 1, 1902. 


22914. July 1. 1902. C. Heinszen & Co. (German) 
23117. Nov. 28, 1902. Pacific Oriental Trading Co. 


24313. Oct. 30, 1903. The American Commercial Co. 
Er eaaoeeon 

24314. Oct. 30, 1903. The American Commercial Co. 
CAmeritan) oS = 

24315. Oct. 30, 1903. The American Commercial Co. 
(American): 2. a 

24316. Oct. 30,1903. The American Commercial Co. 
€American I SE a er 

27736. Apr. 11, 1905. Stahl & Rumcker (German 
27737. Apr. 11, 1905. Lenora T. Aylade Zobel (Filipino) 
27738. Apr. 11, 1905. le i 3 La nsular 
Srna ae ahaa Shs sat a, HILAR 

27739. Apr. 11,1905. Alfredo Chicote Beltran or Alfredo 
Chicote (Filipino) 

27757. Apr. 12,1905. The Standard Oil C 
York (American) -=-= = 

27772. Apr. 17,1905. John M. Switzer (German) 
Apr. 17,1905. Calder & Co. (British). -=== 
27774. Apr. 17, 1905. Lambert & Presty 8 SEES SS. 
27775. Apr. 17, 1905. Manila Navigation (American). 


104, 374. 
33, 148. 
60, 000 


* 


g 
S2 8 8888883888 


454, 552, 23 


$125, 000. 00 
125, 761.18 
3, 011. 37 
267, 556. 21 
8, 591.52 
550, 875. 34 
6, 500. 00 
5, 500. 00 
400. 00 
5, 500. 00 
173, 221. 44 
20 
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27776. Apr. 17,1905. Philippine Lumber and Develo 
ment Co. (American e $1,400. 00 
27777, Apr. 17, 1905. John Parsons (American) > 8, 000, 00 
27778. Apr. 17, 1905. Teodore de los Reyes Ulpino) 1, 900. 00 
27779. Apr. 17, 1905. Successors of R. Bren ‘ilipino) __ 375. 00 
26013, Aug. 18, 1904. Kuenzle & Strieff aden ra ETS 140, 000, 00 
26014. Aug. 18, 1904. Kuenzle & Strie Wiss) 175, 000. 00 
26015. Aug. 18, 1904. Holliday, Wise & Co. (British) , 000, 00 
27176. Dec. 22,1904. Edward A. Keller Sturche (Swiss) 79, 790. 89 
27177. Dec. 22,1904. Edward A. Keller Sturche (Swiss). » 226. 27 
27591. Apr. 1,1905. Compania General de Tabacos de 
Fi oua 8 ——— a 25, 936. 55 
27592. Apr. 1. 1905. E. C. McCullough & Co. (British) 72, 050. 00 
27593. Apr. 1, 1905. Ynchansti Companie 8 a 9, 740. 00 
27594. Apr. 1, 1905. American Hardware and Plumbing 
eien, — 14, 610. 00 
27595. Apr. 1,1905. Newhall & Fenner (Amerlean) 5, 357. 00 
27596. Apr. 1,1905. Findlay & Co. ai ae em at 19, 967. 00 
27597. Apr. 1,1905. Macondray & Co. (British) = 40, 395. 00 
27598. Apr. 1, 1905. Sackerman & Co. (German) 36, 525. 00 
27599. Apr. 1,1905. Lutz, Moll & Co. (German) 50, 000. 00 
27600. Apr. 1,1905. Behm, Myer & Co. annan] — 100, 000. 00 
27608. Apr. 1. 1905. Sprungli & Co. (Swiss) 3, 477. 86 
27712. Apr. 10, 1905. Manuel T. Figueras (Filipino) 20, 500. 00 
27713. Apr. 10, 1905, Compania Maritima (Filipino) 5, 750. 00 
27727. Apr. 10, 1905. Conrad Struckmann et al. (German) 92, 361. 88 
27728. Apr. 11,1905. Hoskyn & Co. (British) 700. 00 
27729. Apr. 11, 1905. Union Farmacentica Filipinas 
i CBs) a ec eras 2, 100. 00 
7730. Apr. 11, 1905. Cesar Garcia, administrator of one 
Gomez (Filipino) -=-= 150, 000. 00 
27731. Apr. 11, 1905. Manuel Earnshaw & Co. (British). 3, 900. 00 
27732. Apr. 11, 1905. Juan Tuason, liquidator of G. Holl- ‘ 
man & Co. (Fillpino) aaanam 40, 000. 00 
27733. Apr. 11. 1905. Meerkamp & Co. (German) _. 900. 00 
. Reyes & Smith (Filipino) 25, 000, 00 
. Kuenzle & Strieff (Swiss) 3, 400, 00 
5. Forbes, Munn & Co. (British) 50, 000. 00 
. Felix Ullmann (German) 5, 000, 00 
„ B. J. Smith (Filipino) 25, 000. 00 
5. D. H. Gulick (Fifipino) 2, 500, 00 
Levy Brothers (American 5, 000. 00 
5. Henry D. Wolf (American). 5, 500. 00 
. Erlanger & Gallnger (German) 20, 000. 00 
. Heacock & Freer (British) ....- in 5, 000, 00 
. Carlos Gsell (Swiss) 2222 4, 600. 00 
. L. J. Lambert (American) 3. 000. 00 
. Daniel Denniston (American)... 2, 000. 00 
27657. Apr. 10, 1905. The B. . Cadwalader Co. (Bri- z 
E PEE A N a = 000, 00 
27658. Apr. 10,1905. John Gibson (Britis )! 3.500. 00 
27659. Apr. 10,1905, El Verdadero de Manila (Filpino) 10, 000. 00 
27660. Apr. 10, 1905. The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
C — 8. 500. 00 
27661. Apr. 10,1905. Mariano y Chaco (Filipino) 5, 000. 00 
27662. Abr. 10, 1905. M. A. Clarke (American) 15, 000. 00 
27663. Apr. 10,1905. Greilsammer Bros. ela 78 FD. 1, 200, 00 
27664. Apr. 10,1905. Camille Alkam (Ellipino) = 7, 500. 00 
27665. Apr. 10,1905. Francisco Reyes (Filipino) -...-. 7, 000, 00 
27666. Apr. 10,1905. Froloch & Kuttner (German) 12, 000, 00 
27067. Apr. 10, 1905. J. F. Ramirez (Filipino) 4, 100. 00 
27668. Apr. 10,1905. Rafael Reyes (Filipino) 15, 000. 00 
27669. Apr. 10, 1905. San Miguel Brewery (American) —. 4, 600, 00 
27670. Apr. 10,1905, J. M. ason & Co. foun 8, 000. 00 
27671. Apr. 10,1905, Alfredo Roensch (Filipi 8. 000. 00 
27672. Apr. 10,1905. N. T. Hashim & Co. * 30, 000. 00 
27673. Apr. 10, 1905. Pons & Co. (Filipino 5 100. 00 
27674. Apr. 10, 1905. Santos & ee (Filipino) 2. 200. 00 
27675. Apr. 10, 1905. Blane & Brunschwig (German) 1, 400. 00 
27676. Apr. 10,1905. Paul Hube (German = 2, 400. 00 
27677. Apr. 10, 1905. Serre & Co. (Filipino) X 600. 00 
27678. Apr. 10, 1905. Viuda de M. Soler (Filipino) 1, 900. 00 
27679. Apr. 10, 1905. A. G. Sibrant, Siegert (German) — 1, 400. 00 
27680. Apr. 10, 1905. Ramon Montes (Filipino 2, 100. 00 
27681. Apr. 10,1905. Lutz & Co, (German) ------ 1, . 00 
27682. Apr. 10, 1905. Rita Donaldson Sim Valdez (Fil- 
CCT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—— OCR 10, 000. 00 
27683. Apr. 10,1905. La Compañía Electricista (Fill- 
DINO aso a pee cmc a = 8, 200. 00 
27820. Apr. 24,1905. Angel Ortigm (Filipino)_..-.---. 80, 480. 00 
27830. Apr. 26,1905. Rueda Hermanos ( 9 ta ag 1, 417. 00 
27831. Apr. 26,1905. Hubert y Guamis (Fil Fino) 1, 800. 00 
27832. Apr. 26,1905. Vinda de E. Bota (Filipino) 600, 00 
27833. Apr. 26, 1905. Cortijo & Co. 8 650. 00 
27834. Apr. 26, 1905. Perez Hermanos f `ilipino 350. 00 
27835. Apr. 26,1905. Luciano Cordoba (Filipino) , 600. 00 
| a ae ey A A pee A NNA S E A 2, 886, 776. 51 
Mr. HALE. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. Without formally again moving the amend- 
ment which was moved by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Crark], relative to the payment for the indexing, I desire sim- 
ply to insert in the Recorp for the purpose of completing the 
papers which I hold in my hand, which are the resolutions 
under which this work was done, a letter from the Secretary of 
State, one from the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, and another from the Attorney-General. 

Mr. HALE. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. BACON. There is also a memorandum giving a history 
of the matter of less than half a page. I ask that the entire 
matter may be inserted, and, that being done, I will not again 
move the amendment for the purpose of having it done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


pay the persons who 8 the four volumes of Consolidated 


Ti 
Index to the United States Statutes at Large, from March 4, 1789, to 


March 8, 1903, under Senate resolution of June 19, 1902, for expenses 
incurred and for services, $10,000, which sum may be expended as 
6 S — any cient 115 em ae the ame 

1 upon vouchers approv e chairman o 0 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Benste. x 


CONSOLIDATED INDEX OF THE UNITED STATES STATUTES. 
Mr. Hoar submitted the following resolution; which was considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
“Resolved, That the Senate Committee on the Judiciary cause to be 
8 a consolidated index to the United States Statutes at Large 
rom March 4, 1789, to March 3, 1903.” 
(Senate Journal, June 19, 1903, page 502.) 


[Memorandum.] 


As directed by the foregoing resolution, the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary caused a consolidated index to be pre ared. The work was 
8 under the personal direction of the late Senator Hoar, as 

rman, 

It was Senator Ioar's judgment that a consolidation of the State 
Department's indexes of the Statutes at Large, bringing together all 
acts of Congress since 1789, under the headin established by the 
State F now familiar to all—would be the most 
useful form of an index. That has been done. The consolidated index 
re a four large volumes, of over 1,100 pages in each volume. The 
work has been done with most scrupulous care. From four to seven 
persons were employed a large portion of the time for three years. 

Compensation.—In accordance with the suggestion of Senator Hoar 
before work upon the index was begun, the State Department has been 
asked to make an estimate of what would be a reasonable compensation 
for the work of preparation. This seemed proper, because the indexes 
of the several volumes of the Statutes at Large are, under the law, pre- 
pared by the State Department. 

Three communications are attached: 

1. Estimate of compensation by Acting Secretary of State. 

2. Suggestion of the Attorney-General as to distribution and printing 
of the consolidated index. 

. Letter from the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, stating his estimate of the value of the index, 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, March 1, 1906. 
Hon. C. D. C 


LARK, 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate. 


Sin: I am in receipt of four volumes of Consolidated Index of United 
States Statutes at Large, 1789-1903, transmitted by Mr. Goodwin, at 
your direction, and also your letter of the 21st instant, in which you 
request that I advise you as to the number which should be printed for 
the use of the Department, and as to the matter of their distribution, 

I suggest that these volumes be printed and distributed in the same 
manner as the Statutes at Large and the Revised Statutes. If the dis- 
tribution Is made in that manner, this Department will need something 
over 800 copies, but will require additional copies from time to time as 
the number of districts are increased. Under the plan of distribution 
suggested, the Department will be able to secure from time to time such 
numbers of copies as may be nocar to supply its needs. 

I further suggest that the copies intended for this Department should 
be bound in three volumes instead of four, with covers of yellow duck 
instead of calf. ; 

Very respectfully, H. H. Horr, 
Acting Attorney-General, 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1906. 


Hon. C. D. CLARK, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: For some little time we have been using the Consoli- 
dated Index of the United States Statutes at Large in four volumes 
commencing March 4, 1789, down to and including March 3, 1903, and 
after much personal use of the same, and hearing so many views ex- 
pressed by gentlemen who have very carefully examined them, I can 
testify to their great value. l 

I have also found them to be accurate. I am confident that it 
would save much time and labor to have the same published and dis- 
tributed according to the laws provided for similar publications. There 
is no question but what it is the most valuable work we have had. I 
haye very readily found matters within a few minutes that ordinarily 
would have taken hours of time. One gentleman told me that he spent 
two hours trying to find a subject and could not do it until he used 
this index, and then he found the matter within a few minutes. 

Of course it will take time and considerable use to determine as 
to their accuracy, but I do not think there is any question as far as 
this is concern We certainly commend it as a valuable work, 

Very truly, yours, 
Jon J. JENKINS, Chairman. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
: Washington, D. C., March 10, 1906. 
Hon. C. D. C 


LARK 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 3d instant, in which you state that you are sending to the Depart- 
ment four volumes of a Consolidated Index of the Statutes at Large 
from 1789 to 1903, for its examination, and that you would be glad 
the Department would give you its views with regard to the reasonable 
compensation that should be made to Mr. Goodwin, who has made this 
index. 

The four volumes have been received and have been examined by the 
librarian and the law clerk of the Department. They agree in the 
opinion that, if the work has been carefully and accurately done, which 
can only be proved by a thorough test, the volumes will be of great 
value and assistance to all who use them, and that a compensation of 
$2,500 per volume, or $10,000, for the entire work would be a fair com- 


pensation. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 5; ROBERT BACON, 
Acting 8 ls 


mc 


DET 
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Mr. SPOONER. I offer an amendment to come in at the 
end of the bill. ‘ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of the bill insert: 

For salaries and other expenses of the United States court for 
China, $20,500. 

Mr. HALE. That is to carry out the law just passed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILLS REVERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs : 

II. R. 2997. An act for the relief of Capt. Sidney F. Shaw; 

II. R. 3357. An act granting an honorable discharge to James 
B. Mulford; 

H. R. 3393. An act granting an honorable discharge to Galien 
E. Green; 

II. R. 3498. An act for the relief of Stephen M. Honeycutt; 

H. R. 3507. An act to correct the military record of George H. 
Keating ; 5 
. H. R. 4279. An act to correct the military record of Wilbur C. 
Stephens; 

II. R. 4554. An act to remove the charge of absence without 
leave and reported desertion from the military record of J. F. 
Wisnewski ; 

H. R. 8631. An act for the relief of James M. Darling; 

H. R. 8375. An act for the relief of John B. Ford; 

II. R. 9577. An act for the relief of Charles H. Stockley; 

II. R. 11153. An act to correct the military record of Robert 
B. Tubbs; 

II. R. 12105. An act for the relief of Thomas Ross; 

I. R. 13122. An act to correct the military record of John 
Allen ; 

H. R. 15673. An act for the relief of Harry A. Young; and 
2 R. 16659. An act to correct the military record of Tobe 
Jolt. 

The following bills were severally read. twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

II. R. 5651. An act for the relief of William H. Beall; 

II. R. 7676. An act authorizing the appointment of Allen V. 
Reed, now a captain on the retired list of the Navy, as a com- 
modore on the retired list of the Navy; 

II. R. 7741. An act waiving the age limit for admission to the 
Pay Corps of the United States Navy in the case of pay clerk 
Walter Delafield Bollard, United States Navy; 

H. R. 18669. An act to provide for raising Commodore Perry's 
flagship Niagara; 

II. R. 13895. An act to correct the naval record of Michael 
Sheehan ; 

II. R. 14634. An act for the relief of George H. Chase; 

H. R. 15027. An act to remove the charge of desertion against 
Cornelius O’Callaghan ; 

H. R. 19007. An act to authorize the appointment of Acting 
Asst. Surg. Julian Taylor Miller, United States Navy, as an 
assistant surgeon in the United States Navy; and 

II. R. 18380. An act to complete the naval record of Charles 
W. Held. 

H. R. 7014. An act to provide American registers for the 
steamers Marie and Success was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims: 

II. R. 11978. An act to reimburse Toney E. Proctor for services 
as appraiser of the town of Wagoner, Ind. T.; and 

H. R. 15909. An act to reward the widow and minor son of 
Capt. Charles W. Dakin, and the widow and minor children of 
Thomas J. Hennessy, late of the San Francisco fire department, 
who lost their lives while fighting a fire on board of the U. S. 
Army transport Afeade ; 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

H. R. 7235. An act granting an increase of pension to Abel W. 
Payne; and 

H. R. 19611. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Kinkerly. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 8966. An act to set apart certain lands in the Territory 
of Arizona as a public park, to be known as the Petrified Forest 
National Park; and 
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H. R. 20019. An act restricting the right of entry under the 
desert-land law to surveyed public lands, and limiting the right 
of assignment of such entries. : 

H. R. 19500. An act for the relief of the Indian traders 
Marion Wescott, F. F. Green, and J. A. Leige, assignee of 
Joseph F. Gauthier, a Menominee Indian trader, with the Me- 
nominee Indians of Wisconsin; was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


REGULATION OF RAILROAD RATES. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I desire to submit a confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 12987, known as the “ rate bill.” 
I ask that it be printed and that the bill as amended in the con- 
ference shall be printed, and in the morning at the earliest 
practicable moment I will call it up. 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to ask the Senator what changes 
have been made in the report? 

Mr. TILLMAN. The changes, you mean, since we reported 
last? 

Mr. KEAN. Since the last conference report. 

Mr. TILLMAN. There were only two items in disagreement. 
Those were the pass amendment and the pipe-line amendment. 
The pass amendment has been fixed up, I think—I hope, at 
least—satisfactorily. It will certainly be tight enough. The 
other has been altered by the insertion of the word “ company ” 
after “ railroad.” 

- The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be printed and the 
bill will be printed as it will be when amended. 

Mr. TILLMAN. As it will be when it becomes a law. 

The report submitted by Mr. TILLMAN is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and 
to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 39, 
45, 48, 49, 50, and 51. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 12, 18, 15, 16, 17, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 38, 84, 35, 86, 38, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, and 46, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered, 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of said amendment and insert: No common carrier subject 
to the provisions of this act shall, after January first, nineteen 
hundred and seven, directly or indirectly, issue or give any 
interstate free ticket, free pass, or free transportation for pas- 
sengers, except to its employees and their families, its officers, 
agents, surgeons, physicians, and attorneys at law; to ministers 
of religion, traveling secretaries of railroad Young Men’s Chris- 
tinn Associations, inmates of hospitals and charitable and elee- 
mosynary institutions, and persons exclusively engaged in char- 
itable and eleemosynary work; to indigent, destitute, and home- 
less persons and to such persons when transported by charitable 
societies or hospitals, and the necessary agents employed in 
such transportation; to inmates of the National Homes or State 
Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and of Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Homes, including those about to enter and those re- 
turning home after discharge, and boards of managers of such 
Homes; to necessary care takers of live stock, poultry, and fruit; 
to employees on sleeping cars, express cars, and to linemen of 
telegraph and telephone companies; to Railway Mail Service em- 
ployees, post-office inspectors, customs inspectors, and immigra- 
tion inspectors; to newsboys on trains, baggage agents, wit- 
nesses attending any legal investigation in which the common 
earrier is interested; persons injured in wrecks, and physicians 
and nurses attending such persons: Provided, That this provi- 
sion shall not be construed to prohibit the interchange of passes 
for the officers, agents, and employees of common carriers and 
their families, nor to prohibit any common carrier from carry- 
ing passengers free with the object of providing relief in cases 
of general epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous visitation. 
Any common carrier violating this provision shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each offense, on conviction, 
shall pay to the United States a penalty of not less than one 
hundred dollars nor more than two thousand dollars; and any 
person, other than the persons excepted in this provision, who uses 
any such interstate free ticket, free pass, or free transportation 
shall be subject to a like penalty. Jurisdiction of offenses under 
this provision shall be the same as that provided for offenses in 
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an act entitled ‘An act to further regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and among the States,’ approved February nine- 
teenth, nineteen hundred and three, and any amendment there- 
of;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 strike out “common carrier” and insert “ railroad 
company.” 

In line 3 strike out “ district of the United States“ and insert 
“the District of Columbia.” 

In line 4 strike out “ district of the United States“ and insert 
“the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 strike out “ shall promptly.” 

In line 2, after “of,” insert “any lateral, branch line of rail- 
road, or of.” 

In line 3, after “ transportation,” insert “ shall.” 

In line 5, after “ any,” insert “such lateral, branch line of 
railroad, or.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 6, 
after “established,” insert “If no joint rate over the through 
route has been established, the several carriers in such through 
route shall file, print, and keep open to public inspection as 
aforesaid, the separately established rates, fares, and charges 
applied to the through transportation ; ” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
strike out “special;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 
strike out “ section one of;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In line 1 strike out “ shall.” 

In line 2, after “ act,” insert “ shall.” 

In line 3 strike out “ the first section of.” 

In line 6 strike out “section” and insert “ act.” 

In line 17, after “ tariffs,” insert “: Provided, That wherever 
the word ‘carrier’ occurs in this act it shall be held to mean 
common carrier.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 strike out “representation” and insert “ demand.” 

In line 3 strike out “of the need therefor.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lines 35 and 36 strike out “and willfully.” 

In line 77 strike out “district of the United States” and in- 
sert “the District of Columbia.” 

In line 78 strike out “district of the United States” and in- 
sert “the District of Columbia.” 

In line 79 strike out and willfully.” 

In line 93 strike out “ and willfully.” 

In lines 104, 105, 106, and 107 strike out“: Provided, That 
the foregoing penalties shall not apply to rebates or considera- 
tions received prior to the passage and approval of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 strike out “accrued claims” and insert “claims accrued 
prior to the passage of this act;” and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 4, after “ the,” insert “ lawful.” 

In line 18 strike out “ through whose negligence” and insert 
“on whose line.” 


In line 21, after“ property,” insert“, as may be evidenced by 
any receipt, judgment, or transcript thereof.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
S. B. ELKINS, 
S. M. CULLOM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. P. HEPBURN, 
J. S. SHERMAN, 
= WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, TILLMAN. It will be recalled that when we presented 
the first conference report we had incorporated a provision ex- 
tending for sixty days the time when the rate law should go 
into effect. By some strange oversight the Senate had ap- 
peared to forget that this complicated machinery could not be 
put in running order immediately, and the conferees provided 
that it should not take effect until sixty days. But we got 
such a—well, I will use a slang phrase and I will say such a 
lambasting here, because we had presumed to put something 
in that was not in order, that we did not feel willing to try 
that any more. It will be absolutely necessary that the joint 
resolution which I send to the desk shall be considered and 
passed immediately, and I ask unanimous consent for its pior 
ent consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
asks for the present consideration of a joint resolution, which 
will be read at length. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 72) fixing the date upon which 
the act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis-, 
sion, approved June, 1896, shall go into effect, was read the 
first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
An act to ‘regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the 3 of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission,“ shall take effect and in force sixty Gare after its 
approval by the President of the United States. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution just read? 

Mr. BACON. I suggest to the Senator it might be well to let 
the joint resolution He until after the conference report has 
been acted upon. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know it is pretty difficult to describe what 
I have tried to describe in that joint resolution, the title and 
all the phraseology which describes what I desire to have ac- 
complished. It is not an act, but it will be an act before this 
joint resolution is signed. The other measure will become an 
act before this can be passed. So I do not see why we can not 
start it on its passage. But if Senators who are lawyers feel 
disposed to say it is a little too previous, I am willing to let it 
lie over. Somebody has to take the responsibility besides me 
though. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution just read? 

Mr. BAILEY. I suggest that an easy way out of it would be 
to allow the joint resolution to remain pending, and if the con- 
ference report is adopted in the Senate to-morrow, then, after 
the rate bill is sent to the President for his approval, this joint 
resolution can be passed through both Houses. 


Mr. TILLMAN. It has got to be approved, too. 
Mr. BAILEY. It must be approved. 
Mr. CULLOM. It can be taken up and passed by the Senate 


immediately after the conference report shall have been adopted. 

Mr. BAILEY. It can be passed here, and the President, of 
course, would be communicated with, and he would not sign the 
bill until the joint resolution comes to him; and he can sign 
both at the same time. 

Mr. KEAN. The Senator can call up the joint resolution im- 
mediately after the conference report is disposed of. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then I ask that the joint resolution be 
printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go over, 
and it will be printed under the rule. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILI. 

Mr. SCOTT. Ido not know whether the Senate has forgotten 
the unfinished business, but it is the public buildings bill. I call 
attention to it. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of cost 
of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites 
for public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion 
of public buildings, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. SCOTT. There are some corrections that the committee 
want to have inserted. On page 7, after the amendment that 
was added to line 4, I want to have an item inserted which was 
inadvertently overlooked. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
pronoses an amendment which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, after line 4, insert: 

For additional work and completion of work on approaches of the 
United States post-office at Gainesville, Tex., $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. On page 33 of the bill there are two misprints. 
On line 9 I move to strike out “ fifteen ” and insert “ twenty.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the committee 
amendment will be considered as open for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 33, line 9, after the word “ Wis- 
consin,” strike out “fifteen” and insert “twenty;” so as to 
read: 

United States post-office at Beloit, Wis., $20,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. There is another misprint in line 16, page 33. 
The printed bill reads 57,400.“ It should read “$7,500.” 
There is a mistake in “four” there. It should be “ five.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment will be 
considered as open to amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 33, line 16, after the word “ thou- 
sand,” strike out “four” and insert“ five;” so as to read: 

United States post-office at Lander, Wyo., $7,500. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. On page 30, line 7, after the words “ New 
Hampshire,” it should read twenty“ in place of “fifteen.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment here- 
tofore agreed to will be considered as open to amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 30, line 7, in the committee amend- 
ment, after the words “ New Hampshire,” strike out “ fifteen” 
and insert twenty; “ so as to read: 

United States post-office at Keene, N. H., $20,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. I send to the desk a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury and ask the Secretary to read it, and then I 
will offer an amendment. The Senate will have to be the judge 
as to whether it will accept it or not. I ask the careful atten- 
tion of the Senate to the reading of that letter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington, June 27, 1906. 


Dear Sin: I have several times recommended the sale of the assay 
office at New York and the purchase of a new site. This recommenda- 
tion has never received serious consideration. Something must be done, 
and it is a question of doubt in my mind whether these previous rec- 
ommendations should be followed or whether the 8 assay office 
should be repaired. The sole argument in favor of the former is the 
fact that the sale of the present site will purchase a new one and 
erect an excellent building. The present site, however, adjoins the 
subtreasury, and there are some advantages in allowing it to remain. 
It is now in a dangerous condition and liable to collapse any day. 

I will be gad to haye your committee, consider the alternate propo- 
sition. If it is to be repaired, an appropriation should be made of 
$350,000. This, I think, would 55 the Assay Office in good condition 
and connect the basement with the subtreasury, so as to avoid the pas- 
sage of gold on the outside, 

Very truly, yours, L. M. SHAW. 


Hon. N. B. SCOTT, 
Chairman Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
United States Senate. 
Mr. SCOTT. 


I offer the following amendment, and then it 
will be for the Senate to determine what they want to do. It 
is an amendment drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
proposes an amendment, which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In section 2, page 6, after line 2, insert: 

Assay office, New York City, N. Y., $350,000. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment just reported. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DICK. I desire to offer the following amendment. 

The Secrerary. Amend section 8, at the foot of page 21, by 
inserting the following: 

United States post-office at Mansfield, Ohio, $65,000. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, this amendment is in the nature 
of a correction of an omission made by the House committee, 
which agreed upon this amount for this purpose. To that 


effect I have the statement of the chairman of the committee, as 


has also my colleague, who has received a letter from him of the 
same import. 

In any event, Mansfield is a city of 25,000 people, whose postal 
receipts aggregate about $65,000 annually. It is a county seat, 
with large postal business, and is now paying more than $2,000 
annually for crowded quarters. I think perhaps it is the only 
case of a city so large and so important without a public building 
in the State of Ohio. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection—the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Ohio. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. CULBERSON. I respectfully submit that we ought to 
have an opportunity to vote on these amendments. Of course if 
a solitary objection can defeat an amendment, probably it would 
be done; but I submit that the amendment itself ought to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment was submitted to 
the Senate. The Chair called for the ayes and the noes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understood the Chair to say the amend- 
ment would be agreed to unless there was objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair started to say it, but 
corrected himself and asked for a vote. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Very well. I will ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

51 VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will put the question 
again. 
; Mr. WARREN. I should like to know what the amendment 
8. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be again read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 21, after line 25, insert: 


United States post-office at Mansfield, Ohio, $65,000. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I want to appeal to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. Ohio is a great State and is most ably repre- 
sented here on this floor. I have been very much interested in 
statements made in favor of putting back the figures to where 
the House had them in regard to certain places in Ohio. That 
State has, according to the list now in this bill, fifteen public 
buildings, I think. They amount to more than any of the other 
gras in the Union, excepting, perhaps, Pennsylvania and New 

fork. 

While I should be delighted to yote for this subject-matter or 
for this project in another bill, it seems to me that if we go on 
and load up this bill now under consideration in that propor- 
tion as to other States we are going to get a very ungainly and 
unsafe measure to handle. 

I wish to say another thing in this connection 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator, perhaps, was so occupied that 
he did not hear the statement of my colleague that this item 
was omitted by accident in the printing of the bill. It was 
considered in the House committee and it was agreed to there 
and ordered to be put into the bill, and everybody supposed it 
had been reported, but when the bill came from the Public 
Printer it was out. The chairman of the committee, Mr. Bar- 
THOLDT, wrote me a letter to that effect, and I ought to have 
had it here to read, but I mislaid it somehow. I will at a later 
date, if necessary, for I imagine I have not lost it, produce 
it. He stated that to my colleague, and he stated it to others 
here. So this item was considered in the committee. 

There is not another city in our State of any size that has not 
a public building. It is the one where Senator Sherman lived 
all the years of his public life. ; 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will argue himself out of court 
if he continues along that line, because if every town of any 
size in Ohio already has a public building, other States that 
have less than a half dozen public buildings, all told, will 
probably insist that this one remain unprovided for at present. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator was talking, and I was afraid 
he had not heard the statement of my colleague. 

Mr. WARREN. It is true I did not hear the statement made 
that it was left out in the House by mistake. 

I will state that we have a list of bills in the House of every 
public-building bill that was introduced there and duly consid- 
ered by its committee. We also have a list of every public- 
building bill introduced in the Senate and considered by the 
Senate committee, and you may search in vain for a single 
missing one for Ohio. Every last one of them the House asked 
for, or the Senate, favorably considered in this Congress for 
Ohio, so far as we know, is here present in this bill. 

If the item was left out by the House, and of course I accept 
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the Senator’s statement that it was, it is something I had no 
knowledge of until now, and I am sorry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I do hope Senators will remem- 
ber that if we live (and if we do not somebody else will occupy 
our positions here) there will be another public-buildings bill in 
the course of human events, and we should not load this bill 
down so that when it goes over to the other end of the Capitol 
we may lose the entire measure. 

I had an intimation that this bill should not carry over a cer- 
tain amount if we hoped to get it through. While I am friendly 
to every Senator upon this floor, and would be glad to do him a 
personal favor at any time, I do hope that Senators will refrain 
from so loading this bill down as to endanger its loss. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.] In the opinion of the 
Chair, the “ noes ” have it. 

Mr. DICK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is rejected. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, I gave notice this morning 
that I would move to amend, on page 19, line 20, so as to make 
the appropriation for the United States post-office and other 
governmental offices at Greenville, Miss., $100,000 instead of 
$60,000. After consulting Mr. HUMPHREYS, the Representative 
of the district in which Greenville is located, and taking his 
suggestions, I shall not offer that amendment; but I wish to say 
that I hope the conferees on the part of the Senate will see 
their way clear to make the appropriation $75,000 instead of 
$60,000. 

Greenville is a city with a considerable amount of business. 
It is a growing city. It is on the river, at the end of one of the 
great railroad systems between Washington, Miss., and the Mis- 
sissippi River. I think at no distant day there will be established 
there a Federal court-house, and an appropriation of $60,000, 
after taking out the amount of money necessary to buy a site, 
would not provide a building sufficient for the post-office, the 
district court, and other governmental offices. 

I wish to say, while I am on my feet, that the reduction of 
the amount as it appears in the bill as it came from the House 
for the United States post-office at Hattiesburg, Miss., from 
$15,000 to $7,500 to buy a site is a mistake, for the reason that 
$7,500 will not now buy in that city a piece of land half as large 
as this Chamber, and in a year from now $15,000 will not buy a 
piece of ground half as large as this Chamber in the city of 
Hattiesburg. 

That city, by the census of 1900, contained something like 
four or five thousand people. Now it contains about three or 
four times that number. It is a very rapidly growing city, as 
is evidenced by the postal receipts, which were $25,000 for last 
fiscal year, and for the fiscal year 1905-6 there will probably be 
nearly double that amount. 

I think it is a great mistake for the Senate to cut down the 
appropriation of $15,000, as it was made by the House, for the 
post-office at Hattiesburg, to $7,500; and I hope the conferees on 
the part of the Senate—for it is apparent that it will be necessary 
to have a conference—will put back the amount at $15,000. 

Mr. PILES. Mr. President, I reserved an objection to the 
committee amendment reducing the appropriation for a building 
site at Bellingham, Wash., from $25,000 to $10,000, and also re- 
ducing the appropriation for a similar site at North Yakima, 
Wash., from $20,000 to $10,000. 

While I appreciate that the Senate intends to sustain the com- 
mittee amendments and put the whole matter in conference, I 
should like to say a few words in respect to the cities of Bel- 
lingham and North Yakima for the benefit of committee. Bel- 
lingham is a seaport city and has a population of something like 
28,000. Its water commerce in 1904—I have not the figures 
for 1905—was over $5,000,000. That city has grown during the 
last three years to wonderful proportions and is rapidly increas- 
ing in its growth. It has two great transcontinental railroad 
systems—the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, and a 
direct connection with the Canadian Pacific, besides local 
roads and water lines. Its postal receipts during the last fiscal 
year were over $40,000. 

It is simply impossible to purchase a suitable building site 
in that progressive city at the present time for $10,000. A busi- 
ness lot on one of the business streets of the city can not be 
bought for less than $30,000 or $60,000. 

Now, as to the city of North Yakima, instead of having a 
population of 3,000 and being a little country town, as the com- 
mittee seem to have supposed, it is situated in one of the finest 
fruit regions, I think, in the western country. It is a city of 
from eight to ten thousand people: There has recently been 


set aside by the reclamation department of the Government 
$2,450,000 for the irrigation of lands in the Yakima Valley, of 
which the city of Yakima is the center, and an expenditure is 
contemplated of from nine to twelve million dollars in irrigating 


lands in that valley. It is impossible now to buy first-class 
land in that fruit region within 2 miles of that city for less 
than five hundred to a thousand dollars an acre. People en- 
gaged in the fruit business there can and do make as much as 
a thousand dollars per acre per annum on their fruit land. If 
this were a small, backwoods town, a site might be bought for 
a public building for the insignificant sum of $10,000, but North 
Yakima is a progressive city situated in the heart of a great 
agricultural and fruit-raising section. 

I hope the committee will take into consideration these facts 
when the bill goes into conference and give to these cities the 
amounts awarded by the House. 

I do not care to take up any more time of the Senate at pres- 
ent on this matter. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, few men, unless they have 
visited the North Pacific coast, have any adequate conception 
of the great rapidity with which that country is developing. 
What the Senator from Washington says as to the status of the 
two places he has mentioned I know to be quite accurate, for 
within a year I had the very great pleasure of visiting the 
Pacific coast—Seattle, Spokane, and other places—and I know 
about the places the Senator has mentioned, It is absolutely 
not to be doubted that an appropriation of $10,000 to buy an 
adequate site for a public building in either of those places is 
equivalent to no appropriation at all. I do not know what the 
House bill allows on that subject. 

Mr. WARREN. I have it here. The House allowed $25,000 
for the public building at Bellingham and $20,000 for the public 
building at North Yakima. These amounts have been cut down 
by the Senate committee in each case to $10,000. 

Mr. PILES. Twenty-five thousand dollars and $20,000 is the 
lowest possible figure for which a suitable site can be purchased 
at the respective cities. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Senator from: Washington 
[Mr. Pres] knows a great deal more about the cities of which 
he has spoken than I do, though I am somewhat familiar with 
the western country. I happen to know that a fruit farm in 
the town of North Yakima sold with the fruit trees on it, bear- 
ing some of the finest apples I ever saw, for $5,000. It also had 
a house on it. The Senator from Washington tells us that a 
site can not be bought there for less than fifteen or twenty-five 
a dollars. What I state is of my own personal knowl- 

ge. 

Mr. PILES. I will ask the Senator when the sale to which 
he refers was made? 

Mr. SCOTT. About two years ago. 

Mr. PILES. Was it within the corporate limits of the city? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think not in the corporate limits, but right 
adjoining. 

Mr. PILES. The Senator states that was about two years 
ago. At the present time, I will say to the Senator, that no 
man can, in my judgment, buy a first-class fruit farm within a 
mile of the town of North Yakima for less than $1,000 an acre, 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I do not care to get into a dis- 
cussion as to the value of property except where I think I have 
some knowledge of it. 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds in their de- 
liberations during the night did the best they could, and it is 
for the Senate, and not for me as chairman of the committee or 
for any member of the committee, to say that the Senate shall 
not do just what it pleases. If it wants to increase the amount 
carried by this bill, of course it has a perfect right to do so. 

I appeal to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Pires], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], as western men—and I think I have 
been in the West perhaps as much as any Senator on this floor 
who has not lived in the West—I appeal to Senators that they 
should at least have some confidence in the Senators who expect 
to represent the Senate as conferees on this bill. 

Mr. PILES. I have nothing further to say, Mr. President. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. PENROSE. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to come in on page 14, after line 4. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 14, after line 4, it is proposed to 
insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to contract for the erection and completion on the site 
already acquired by the Government of the United States for the pur- 


pose of a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, heating and 
ventilating apparatus, and approaches, for the use and accommodation 
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t-office and other Government offices In the 


of the United States 


city of Albuquerque, Territory of New Mexico, the cost of said build- 


ing, including said vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, and 
approaches, e not to ex the sum of $200,000" The build- 
an open space of at 


ing shall be unexposed to danger from fire ve 
least 20 feet on each side, including streets and alleys. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I believe there was provision for a building 
in one Territory incorporated in the bill, that being a building 
at Oklahoma City, Okla.; but it was stricken out becanse there 
were no appropriations for the other Territories. I simply 
want the Senate to remember that we struck out the provision 
for a building at Oklahoma City. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENROSE. I desire to offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, to come in on page 7, after line 22. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, after line 22, it is proposed to 
insert: . 

For the improvement of the public building at Pottsville, Pa. by the 
addition of a new roof and the construction of a new cornice, $2 „000. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. KEAN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day, it 
be to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 
The motion was agreed to. 
DANIEL B. MURPHY. 


The bill (H. R. 13142) for the relief of Daniel B. Murphy was 
read twice by its title. 5 

Mr. KEAN. A similar Senate bill was reported te-day by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker]. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that Daniel 
B. Murphy, late adjutant of the Twenty-fifth Regiment New 
Jersey Volunteer Infantry, shall be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from that regiment on February 18, 
1863, and that the Secretary of War shall issue to him an honor- 
able-discharge as of that date. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that the bill (S. 4477) for the relief of 
Daniel B. Murphy be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 5 

AMERICAN REGISTRY FOR BARK HOMEWARD BOUND, 


The bill (H. R. 11932) to grant American registry to the bark 
Homeward Bound was read twice by its title. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Committee on Commerce has re- 
ported favorably a Senate bill similar to that. The House bill 
is only three or four lines long. There is no objection to it 
anywhere, and I ask unanimous consent for its present consid- 
eration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Com- 
missioner of Navigation to register as an American vessel the 
bark Homeward Bound, now sailing under a limited American 
register. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

_ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OR LAPENE & FERRE, 

Mr. SPOONER, Mr. President, some time ago I entered a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill (S. 1532) for 
the relief of the legal representatives of the late firm of Lapène 
& Ferré was passed in order that I might investigate it. I 
have not had an opportunity to investigate it, but I have talked 
with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], who reported 
the bill, and I ask leave to withdraw the motion to reconsider. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin with- 
draws his motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill named 
by him was passed. The bill therefore stands passed. 

WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, 

The bill (H. R. 20451) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Wabash River was read twice by its title. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 


Mr. BERRY. I ask the Senator to withhold his motion a 
moment. 

Mr. KHAN. Very well. 

Mr. BERRY. A Member of the House from Indiana, Mr. 
OVERSTREET, told me about this bill being of very great-impor- 
tance. In order that it may go through, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, I, representing the bridge part of that com- 
mittee, ask unanimous consent that the bill be now considered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 4 


PHINEAS HYDE. 


Mr. CARMACK. I am directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6495) granting an 
increase of pension to Phineas Hyde, to report it without amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Phineas Hyde, late of Company 
I. Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and to pay 
5 pension of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STATUE OF GEN. HENRY LEAVENWORTH. 


Mr. WARREN. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
43) authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish condemned 
cannon for a life-size statue of Gen. Henry Leavenworth, at 
Leavenworth, Kans., to report it without amendment. I call 
the attention of the Senator from Kansas to the joint resolution. 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It authorizes 
the Secretary of War to deliver to the General Henry Leaven- 
worth Monument Committee, of Leavenworth, Kans., such con- 
demned bronze cannon as he may deem proper, to be used in the 
erection of a life-size statue to the memory of the late Gen. 
Henry Leavenworth, at Leavenworth, Kans, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 28 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, June 29, 
1906, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 28, 1906. 
CONSUL. 

William C. Teichmann, of Missouri, to be consul of the United 
States of class 8 at Elbenstock, Saxony, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

The nomination of William C. Teichmann for this office, sent 
to the Senate on the 27th instant, is hereby withdrawn. 

ASSISTANT TREASURER. 

William Boldenweck, of Illinois, to be assistant treasurer 
of the United States at Chicago, LIL, to succeed William. P. 
Williams, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Thomas O'Shaughnessy, of Illinois, to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in the district of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, to 
succeed Luman T. Hoy, resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Edwin W. Sims, of Illinois, to be United States attorney for 
the northern district of IIlinols, commencing September 1, 1906, 
vice Charles B. Morrison, resigned, to take effect on that date. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Luman T. Hoy, of Illinois, to be United States marshal for 
the northern district of Illinois, vice John C. Ames, whose term 
expired December 17, 1905. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

John C. Ames, of Illinois, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, to succeed William 
Penn Nixon, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

Christopher D. Jones, of North Carolina, to be collector of 
customs for the district of Beaufort, in the State of North Caro- 
lina. (Reappointment.) 
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PENSION AGENT. 


Charles Bent, of Morrison, III., to be pension agent at Chicago, 
Ill., vice Jonathan Merriam, term expired. 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


George H. Ludde, of Iowa, to be surveyor of customs for the 

port of Burlington, in the State of Iowa. (Reappointment.) 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 

Jacob Sleeper, of Massachusetts, now secretary of the legation 
at Habana, to be secretary of the legation of the United States 
at Caracas, Venezuela, vice Nerman Hutchinson, nominated to 
be secretary of the legation at Stockholm. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. Stanhope E. Blunt, Ordnance Department, from 
June 25, 1906, to fill an original vacancy. 

Lieut. Col. Frank Heath, Ordnance Department, from June 
25, 1906, to fill an original vacancy. 


To be lieutenant-colonels. 


Maj. Rogers Birnie, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 1906, 
vice Blunt, promoted. 

Maj. Ira MacNutt, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 1906, 
vice Heath, promoted. 

Maj. Frank Baker, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 1906, 
to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Orin B. Mitcham, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 
1906, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Lawrence L. Bruff, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 
1906, to fill an original vacancy. 


To be majors. 


Capt. John T. Thompson, Ordnance Department, from June 
25, 1906, vice Birnie, promoted. 

Capt. Charles B. Wheeler, Ordnance Department, from June 
25, 1906, vice MacNutt, promoted. 5 

Capt. William S. Peirce, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 
1906, vice Baker, promoted. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Lieut. Col. Daniel W. Lockwood, Corps of Engineers, to be 
colonel from June 27, 1906, vice Ernst, retired from active 
service. 

Maj. James L. Lusk, Corps of Engineers, to be lieutenant- 
colonel from June 27, 1906, vice Lockwood, promoted. 

Capt. Chester Harding, Corps of Engineers, to be major from 
June 27, 1906, vice Lusk, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Professor of Mathematics Phillip R. Alger, to be a professor 
of mathematics in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 
21st day of June, 1906, vice Professor of Mathematics William 
W. Hendrickson, retired. 

Professor of Mathematics Thomas J. J. See to be a professor 
of mathematics in the Navy, with the rank of commander, from 
the 21st day of June, 1906, vice Professor of Mathematics Phillip 
R. Alger, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter N. Hill to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 26th day of June, 1906, vice First Lieut. 
Provence McCormick, jr., resigned. 

Robert Tittoni, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps from the 26th day of June, 1906, 
to fill a vacancy existing in that grade on that date. 


POSTMASTERS. 


CONNECTICUT. 


William F. Bidwell to be postmaster at Killingly, in the 
county of Windham and State of Connecticut. Office will be- 
come Presidential July 1, 1906. 

William C. Hungerford to be postmaster at Oakville, in the 
county of Litchfield and State of Connecticut. Office will be- 
come Presidential July 1, 1906. 

George W. Merritt to be postmaster at Greenwich, in the 
county of Fairfield and State of Connecticut, in place of George 
. Schofield, resigned. 

ILLINOIS. 

Frank J. Clendenin to be postmaster at Hast Moline, in the 
county of Rock Island and State of Illinois. Office will become 
Presidential July 1, 1906. 

IOWA. 


Isaac Patterson to be postmaster at St. Ansgar, in the county 
of Mitchell and State of Iowa, in place of Andrew N. Lund. 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 1906. 


KANSAS. 


Isaac B. Davis to be postmaster at Marysville, in the county of 
Marshall and State of Kansas, in place of Isaac B. Davis. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1906. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

William H. Foote to be postmaster at Westfield,.in the county 
of Hampden and State of Massachusetts, in place of William 
H. Foote. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 1906. 

George M. Solomon to be postmaster at Hinsdale, in the county 
of Berkshire and State of Massachusetts. Office will become 
Presidential July 1, 1906. 

MICHIGAN. 

Albert U. King to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county of 
Kalamazoo and State of Michigan. Office will become Presi- 
dential July 1, 1906. 

MINNESOTA, 


Samuel C. La Due to be postmaster at Fertile, in the county 
of Polk and State of Minnesota, in place of Brown Duckstad, 
resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mattie O. Golden to be postmaster at Hollandale, in the 
county of Washington and State of Mississippi, in place of 
Robert S. Golden, deceased. 

MISSOURI, 

R. K. Megown to be postmaster at Monroe City, in the county 
of Monroe and State ef Missouri, in place of James P. Patton. 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1906. 

William H. Yancey te be postmaster at La Belle, in the county 
of Lewis and State of Missouri, in place of John G. Richmond. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 24, 1906. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Joseph Hodapp to be postmaster at Spotswood, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of New Jersey. Office will become 
Presidential July 1, 1906. 

NEW YORK. 


Charles G. Curtis to be postmaster at Callicoon, in the county 
of Sullivan and State of New York. Office will become Presi- 
dential July 1, 1906. 

Henry D. Ford to be postmaster at Central Valley, in the 
county of Orange and State of New York. Office will become 
Presidential July 1, 1906. 

John A. Hanna to be pestmaster at Dover Plains, in the 
county of Dutchess and State of New York. Office will become 
Presidential July 1, 1906. 

Emmons R. Stockwell to be postmaster at Theresa, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of New York, in place of Emmons 
R. Stockwell. Incumbent’s commission expired June 25, 1906. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

David Larin to be postmaster at Mayville, in the county of 
Traill and State of North Dakota, in place of David Larin. 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 30, 1906. 

OHIO. 

Sherman H. Eagle to be postmaster at Gallipolis, in the 
county of Gallia and State of Ohio, in place of Sherman H. 
Eagle. Incumbent's commission expired May 15, 1906. 

William F. Hains to be postmaster at Wilmington, in the 
county of Clinton and State of Ohio, in place of William F. 
Hains. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1906. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

G. Gillette Saxton to be postmaster at Tioga, in the county of 
Tioga and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Sarah M. Lowell, 
resigned. 

TENNESSED. 

Gillis T. Johnston to be postmaster at Kingston, in the county 
of Roane and State of Tennessee. Office will become Presi- 
dential July 1, 1906. 

VERMONT. 

William G. Foss to be postmaster at Wells River, in the 
county of Orange and State of Vermont. Office will become 
Presidential July 1, 1906. 

WYOMING. 

Derealous C. Bowman to be postmaster at Basin, in the county 
of Bighorn and State of Wyoming. Office will become Presi- 
dential July 1, 1906. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate June 28, 1906. 


E. Scott Hotchkiss, of Wisconsin, for promotion to be consul 
of the United States of class 9 at Hobart, Tasmania, to fill an 
original vacancy, which was sent to the Senate on the 15th 
instant, 


re 


1906. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 28, 1906. 
CONSUL-GENERAL, 

Clarence Rice Slocum, of New York, now consul at Weimar, 
for promotion to be consul-general of the United States of class 
5 at Boma, Kongo Free State. 

CONSULS. 

William Coffin, of Kentucky, to be consul of the United States 
of class 9 at Maskat, Oman. 

William C. Teichmann to be consul of the United States of 
class 8 at Eibenstock, Saxony. 

Louis J. Rosenberg, of Michigan, to be consul of the United 
States of class 7 at Seville, Spain. 

William J. Yerby, of Tennessee, to be consul of the United 
States of class 9 at Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

E. Scott Hotchkiss, of Wisconsin, now consul at Brockville, 
for promotion to be consul of the United States of class 9 at 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

INDIAN INSPECTOR. 


William H. Code, of Arizona, to be an Indian inspector (chief 
irrigation engineer), to take effect June 28, 1906. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER AT CHICAGO, 


William Boldenweck, of Illinois, to be assistant treasurer at 
Chicago, III. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
Thomas O’Shaughnessy, of Illinois, to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in the district of Chicago. 


PENSION AGENT. 


Charles Bent, of Morrison, III., to be pension agent at Chi- 
cago, III. ‘ r 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

John C. Rose, of Maryland, to be United States attorney for 
the district of Maryland. 

Edwin W. Sims, of Illinois, to be United States attorney for 
the northern district of Illinois, commencing September 1, 1906. 

MARSHALS. 


John F. Langhammer, of Maryland, to be United States mar- 
shal for the district of Maryland. 

Luman T. Hoy, of Illinois, to be United States marshal for 
the northern district of Illinois. 

Edwin R. Durham, of Missouri, to be United States marshal 
for the western district of Missouri. 

Ruel Rounds, of Idaho, to be United States marshal for the 
district of Idaho. 

DISTRICT BOARD OF CHARITIES. 


John Joy Edson, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the board of charities of the District of Columbia for the 
term of three years from July 1, 1906. 

George M. Kober, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the board of charities of the District of Columbia for the 
term of three years from July 1, 1906. 


SECRETARIES OF EMBASSY. 


Peter Augustus Jay, of Rhode Island, now secretary of the 
legation at that place, to be secretary of the embassy of the 
United States at Constantinople, Turkey. 

Lewis Einstein, of New York, now second secretary of the le- 
gation at that place, to be second secretary of the embassy of 
the United States at Constantinople, Turkey. 


SECRETARIES OF LEGATION AND CONSULS-GENERAL. 


Irwin B. Laughlin, of Pennsylvania, now second secretary of 
the legation at Tokyo, to be secretary of the legation and con- 
sul-general of the United States at Bangkok, Siam. 

Montgomery Schuyler, jr., of New York, now secretary of the 
legation and consul-general at Bangkok, to be secretary of the 
legation and consul-genéral to Roumania and Servia. 

Thomas Ewing Moore, of the District of Columbia, now secre- 
tary of the legation and consul-general to Roumania and Servia, 
for promotion to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States at Peking, China. 


SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 


Norman Hutchinson, of California, now secretary of the lega- 
tion at Caracas, to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States at Stockholm, Sweden. 

Jacob Sleeper, of Massachusetts, now secretary of legation at 
Habana, to be secretary of the legation of the United States at 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Robert Smalls, of South Carolina, to be collector of customs 

for the district of Beaufort, in the State of South Carolina. 


Christopher D. Jones, of North Carolina, to be collector of 
customs for the district of Beaufort, in the State of North Caro- 
lina. 

John C. Ames, of Illinois, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Chicago, in the State of Illinois. 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


George H. Ludde, of Iowa, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of Burlington, in the State of Iowa. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE 


Cadet George William Kleineberg, of California, to be a 
third lieutenant in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United 
2 Be accordance with the act of Congress approved June 

1906. ‘ 

Cadet Archibald Howard Scally, of Maine, to be a third 
lieutenant in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, 
in accordance with the act of Congress approved June 23, 1906. 

Chief Engineer John Quincy Walton to be a constructor in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, in accordance 
with the act of Congress approved June 23, 1906. 


MEMBER OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 


Maj. James L. Lusk, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
for appointment as member of the Mississippi River Commission 
provided for by the act of Congress approyed June 28, 1879, 
entitled “An act to provide for the appointment of a Mississippi 
River Commission for the improvement of said river from the 
Head of the Passes near its mouth to its headwaters.” 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER. 


Col. Walter T. Duggan, First Infantry, to be brigadier-gen- 
eral from June 26, 1906. 
TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 
Corps of Engineers. 
Cadet Harold Storrs Hetrick. 
Cadet William Albert Johnson. 
Cadet James Josephus Loving. 
Cadet Frederick Blundon Downing. 
Cadet Edmund Leo Daley. 
Cadet Henry Abercrombie Finch. 
Cadet Edward Dahl Ardery. 
Cadet Fredric Erastus Humphreys. 
Cadet Charles Kellogg Rockwell. 


Artillery Corps. 

Cadet George Milburn Morrow, jr. 
Cadet James Wilson Riley. 
Cadet Lloyd Patzlaff Horsfall. 
Cadet Charles Gearhart Mettler. 
Cadet Charles Bhaer Gatewood. 
Cadet Joseph Halley Pelot. 
Cadet Morgan Lewis Brett. 
Cadet Henry Walter Torney. 
Cadet Forrest Estey Williford. 
Cadet James Syer Bradshaw. 
Cadet Earl McFarland. 
Cadet Joseph Andrew Green. 
Cadet Alexander Garland Pendleton. 
Cadet John Cleves Henderson. 
Cadet Harold Wood Huntley. 
Cadet Walter Marantette Wilhelm, 
Cadet Edward White Wildrick. 
Cadet Walter Edward Donahue. 
Cadet Alexander Garfield Gillespie. 
Cadet Edwin De Land Smith. 
Cadet John Sedgwick Pratt. 

Cavalry Arm. 
Cadet Richard Coke Burleson. 
Cadet Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright. 
Cadet Frederick Thibaut Dickman, 
Cadet Walter Stephen Sturgill. 
Cadet Adna Romanza Chaffee, jr. 
Cadet Roy F. Waring. 
Cadet Dawson Olmstead. 
Cadet George W. De Armond. 
Cadet John George Quekemeyer. 
Cadet Frank Maxwell Andrews. 
Cadet Harry Dale Ross Zimmerman. 
Cadet Cortlandt Parker. 
Cadet Joseph Choate King. 
Cadet Ralph McTyeire Pennell. 
Cadet Pierre Victor Kieffer. 
Cadet George Leroy Converse, jr. 
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Infantry Arm. 
Cadet Arthur Dean Minick. 
Cadet Charles Alexander Lewis. 
Cadet Paul Revere Manchester. 
Cadet Byard Sneed. 
Cadet Oscar Westover. 
Cadet Hally Fox. 
Cadet Martyn Hall Shute. 
Cadet Matt Enright Madigan. 
Cadet William Edward Lane, jr. 
Cadet Fred Alden Cook. 
Cadet George Gordon Bartlett. 
Cadet Henry Black Clagett. 
Cadet Clyde Rush Abraham. 
Cadet Harry Albert Schwabe. 
Cadet John Conrad Maul. 
Cadet George Harris Paine. 
Cadet Donald Allister Robinson. 
Cadet René Edward De Russy Hoyle. 
Cadet George Engelman Turner. 
Cadet Philip Mathews. 
Cadet Richard Herbert Jacob. 
Cadet Ralph Allen Jones. 
Cadet Calvert Lloyd Davenport. 
Cadet Horace Fletcher Spurgin. 
Cadet Robert Nelson Campbell. 
Cadet Howard Kendall Loughry. 
Cadet Hugo Daniels Schultz. 
Cadet Max Akin Elser. 
Cadet George Rivers Byrd. 
Cadet William Torbert MacMillan. 
Cadet Marcellus Hagans Thompson. 
Cadet William Watts Rose. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


To be assistant surgeons, with the rank of first lieutenant, from 
June 20, 1906. 


Albert Gallatin Love, of Tennessee. 
Harold Wellington Jones, of Missouri. 
Omar Walker Pinkston, of Missouri. 
Mathew Aaron Reasoner, of Illinois. 
Henry James Nichols, of New York. 
Louis Hedven Hanson, of Wisconsin, 
Lucius Locke Hopwood, of Iowa. 
Charles Ernest Freeman, of Missouri. 
Ferdinand Schmitter, of New York. 
Howard Alden Reed, of Pennsylvania. 
Henry Blodgett McIntyre, of Vermont. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Under the provisions of an act of Congress approved April 23, 
1904, I nominate Col. Oswald H. Ernst, Corps of Engineers, to be 
placed on the retired list of the Army, with the rank of briga- 
dier-general from the date on which he shall be retired from 
active service. 

ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. John D. C. Hoskins, Artillery Corps, to be colonel 
from June 22, 1906. 

Maj. William B. Homer, Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant- 
colonel from June 22, 1906. 
Pye Henry C. Davis, Artillery Corps, to be major from June 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Wallace McNamara, Twenty-seyenth Infantry, 
from June 30, 1905. 

Second Lieut. William J. Schmidt, Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
from July 17, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Dayid A. Henkes, Twenty-eighth Infantry, from 
July 20, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Guy E. Bucker, Second Infantry, from July 28, 
1905. 

Second Lieut. Robert G. Peck, Twenty-seventh Infantry, from 
July 28, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Robert J. Binford, Fifteenth Infantry, from 
July 28, 1905. 

Second Lieut. John A. Brockman, Seventh Infantry, from 
July 29, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Robert W. Adams, Second Infantry, from Au- 
gust 8, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Sheldon W. Anding, Eighth Infantry, from Au- 
gust 8, 1905. 

Second Lieut. William G. Murchison, Eighth Infantry, from 
August 11, 1905. 


> 


Second Lieut. Charles C. Finch, Eleventh Infantry, from 
August 15, 1905. 

Second Lieut. John S. McCleery, Twentieth Infantry, from 
August 21, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Elvin H. Wagner, Seventeenth Infantry, from 
August 30, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Thomas W. Brown, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 
from September 2, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Otis R. Cole, Nineteenth Infantry, from Septem- 
ber 10, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Shelby C. Leasure, Fourteenth Infantry, from 
September 12, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Daniel E. Shean, Sixteenth inen, from Sep- 
tember 22, 1905. 

Second er Charles F. Herr, Nineteenth Infantry, from 
September 22, 1 

INFANTRY ARM. 


To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Vernon W. Boller, Twentieth Infantry, from 
June 17, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Fred H. Turner, Twenty-third Infantry, from 
October 4, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Edwin O. Saunders, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
from October 6, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Walter Krueger, Thirtieth Infantry, from Octo- 
ber 10, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Beverly C. Daly, Thirteenth Infantry, from 
October 11, 1905. 
3 Lieut. Asa L. Singleton, Fifth Infantry, from October 

1905 

Second Lieut. Arthur L. Bump, Eighth Infantry, from Octo- 
ber 29, 1905. 
8 Lieut. Willis E. Mills, Ninth Infantry, from October 

1905 

Second Lieut. Gilbert A. MeElroy, Thirteenth Infantry, from 
October 30, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Harry W. Gregg, Fourteenth Infantry, from 
November 2, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Sylvester C. Loring, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 
from November 11, 1905. 

Second Lieut. William E. Roberts, Twenty-second Infantry, 
from November 15, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Staley A. Campbell, Seventeenth Infantry, from 
November 29, 1905. 

Second Lieut. John R. Brewer, Twenty-third Infantry, from 
December 25, 1905. 

Second Lieut. Leo A. Dewey, Seventeenth Infantry, from De- 
cember 28, 1905. 

Second Lieut. John P. McAdams, Eleventh Infantry, from 
January 2, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Nolan V. Ellis, Eleventh Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 4, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Richard Wetherill, 
January 12, 1906. 

Second Lieut. John B. Barnes, Twenty-ninth Infantry, from 
January 18, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Thomas T. Duke, Fifth Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 24, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Harry A. Wells, Twenty-ninth Infantry, from 
February 5, 1906. 

Second Lieut. George W. Harris, Ninth Infantry, from Feb- 
ruary 5, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Edward Gs McCleave, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
from February 7, 1906. 

Second Lieut. John K. Cowan, Eighteenth Infantry, from 
February 7, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Pat M. Stevens, Twenty-third Infantry, from 
February 17, 1906. 

Second Lieut. George S. Gillis, Twenty-sixth Infantry, from 
February 18, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Jacob Schick, Fourteenth Infantry, from Feb- 
ruary 23, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Deas Archer, Twenty-sixth Infantry, from Feb- 
ruary 24, 1906. 

Second Lieut. John J. Fulmer, Twenty-seventh Infantry, from 
March 3, 1906 

Second Lieut. Kelton L. Pepper, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 
from March 5, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Harry S. Malone, Twenty-sixth Infantry, from 
March 7, 1906. 

Second Lieut Francis C. Endicott, Fifth Infantry, from 
March 10, 1906. 

Second Lieut. George C. Mullen, Twenty-first Infantry, from 
March 20, 1906. 


Nineteenth Infantry, from 


1906. 


Second Lieut. Frederick E. Wilson, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 
from March 23, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Henry Hossfeld, Thirtieth Infantry, 
March 24, 1906. 

r Parong Lieut. John J. Mudgett, Fifth Infantry, from April 
„ 1906. 

Second Lieut. Wilford Twyman, Twenty-ninth Infantry, from 
May 17, 1906. t 

Second Lieut. William St. J. Jervey, jr., Twenty-seventh In- 
fantry, from May 24, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Channing E. Delaplane, Eleventh Infantry, 
from May 25, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Dwight B. Lawton, Thirtieth Infantry, from 
May 25, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Laurance O. Mathews, Twenty-eighth Infan- 
try, from May 31, 1906. 

Col. Clarence R. Edwards, United States Army, Chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department, to be Chief 
of said Bureau, with the rank of brigadier-general, for a period 
3 years from the date of his appointment, unless sooner 
reliev 

Under the provisions of an act of Congress approved April 23, 
1904, I nominate the oflicers herein named to be placed on the 
retired list of the Army, with increased rank from the date on 
which they shall be retired from active service, respectively. _ 

Col. John Pitman, Ordnance Department, with the rank of 
brigadier-general. 

Capt. Noble H. Creager, quartermaster with the rank of major. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander John L. Gow to be a commander in the Navy 
from the 13th day of May, 1906. 

Lieut. Commander George R. Clark to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 26th day of May, 1906. 

Lieut. Commander William P. White to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1906 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law). 

Lieut. Commander George E. Burd to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 6th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law). 

Ensigns James C. Kress and William V. Tomb to be lieuten- 
ants (junior grade) in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1906 
(subject to the examinations required by law), upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service in that grade. 

Lieuts. (Junior Grade) James C. Kress and William V. Tomb 
to be lieutenants in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1905 
(subject to the examinations required by law). 

To be lieutenants (junior grade) in the Navy from the 7th 
day of June, 1906 (subject to the examinations required by law), 
upon the completion of three years’ service in that grade: 

Byron A. Long. 

Alfred G. Howe. 

Raymond S. Keys. 
rnest A. Brooks. 

Clarence E. Landram. 

Adolphus Andrews. 

Frederick L. Oliver. 

Thomas R. Kurtz. 

Harold E. Cook. 

Merlyn G. Cook. 

John M. Enochs. 

Benyuard B. Wygant. 

Manley H. Simons. 

Roger Williams, 

Ivan E. Bass. 

* William S. Pye. 

Burrell C. Allen. 

Charles L. Bruff. 

Edward E. Spafford. 
© Walter N. Vernon. 

Lewis S. Cox, Ir. 
Frank R. McCrary. 
Orie W. Fowler. 
Percy W. Foote. 
John F. Green. 
George F. Neal. 
Frank MeCommon. 
Theodore A. Kittinger. 
William H. Allen. 
Guy Whitlock. 
John Downes, jr. 
Joseph L. Hileman. 
Owen H. Oakley. 
John J. Hannigan. 
Jesse B. Gay. 

Guy W. S. Castle. 
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Garrard P. Nightingale, 

William W. Galbraith. 

John v. Babcock. 

Rufus F. Zogbaum, jr. 

John J. Fitzpatrick. 

To be lieutenants in the Navy from the 7th day of Jung, 1906 
(subject to the examinations required by law), to fill vacancies 


existing in that grade on that date: 


Byron A. Long. 

Alfred G. Howe. 
Raymond S. Keys. 
Ernest A. Brooks. 
Clarence E. Landram. 
Adolphus Andrews. 
Frederick L. Oliver. 
Thomas R. Kurtz. 
Harold E. Cook. 
Merlyn G. Cook. 

John M. Enochs. 
Benyuard B. Wygant. 
Manley H. Simons, 
Roger Williams. 

Ivan E. Bass. 

William S. Pye. 
Burrell C. Allen. 
Charles L. Bruff. 
Edward E. Spafford. 
Walter N. Vernou. 
Lewis S. Cox, jr. 
Frank R. McCrary. 
Orie W. Fowler. 

Percy W. Foote. 

John F. Green. 
George F. Neal. 

Frank McCommon. 
Theodore A. Kittinger. 
William H. Allen. 

Guy Whitlock. 

John Downes, jr. 
Joseph L. Hileman. 
Owen H. Oakley. 

John J. Hannigan. 
Jesse B. Gay. 

Guy W. S. Castle. 
Garrard P. Nightingale, 
William W. Galbraith. 
John v. Babcock. 
Rufus F. Zogbaum, jr. 
John J. Fitzpatrick. 
Ensigns Caspar Goodrich and Wallace Bertholf to be lieu- 


tenants (junior grade) in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 
1906, upon the completion of three years’ seryice in that grade, 


Lieuts. (Junior Grade) Caspar Goodrich and Wallace Bert- 


holf to be lieutenants in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 
1906, to fill vacancies existing in that grade on that date. 


The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 


from the 2d day of February, 1906 (subject to the examinations 
required by law), to fill vacancies existing in that grade on that 
date: 


William P. Sedgwick, jr. 

Chandler K. Jones. 

John P. Hart. 

John J. MeCrackin. 

Passed Asst. Surg. John M. Moore to be a surgeon in the Navy 


from the Ist day of January, 1905 (subject to the examinations 
required by law). 


P. A. Surg. Richmond C. Holcomb to be a surgeon in the 


Navy from the 17th day of December, 1905 (subject to the 
examinations required by law). 


P. A. Surg. Edward G. Parker to be a surgeon in the Navy 


from the 10th day of May, 1906 (subject to the examinations 
required by law). 


The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 


surgeons in the Navy from the dates set opposite their names 


(subject to the examinations required by law), upon the com- 


pletion of three years’ service in that grade: 


James P. De Bruler, from January 3, 1906. 
Ransom E. Riggs, from January 19, 1906. 
Frederick W. S. Dean, from January 26, 1906, 
Benjamin H. Dorsey, from March 2, 1906. 
Clarence F. Ely, from March 6, 1906. i 
James R. Dykes, from April 18, 1906. 

Albert J. Geiger, from May 6, 1906. 

William W. Verner, from May 25, 1906, 
Perceval S. Rossiter, from May 25, 1906. 
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Wesley H. Rennie, from May 25, 1906. 

Walter S. Hoen, from June 2, 1906. 

Wallace B. Smith, from June 2, 1906. 

Charles C. Grieve, from June 2, 1906. 

John D. Manchester, from June 10, 1906. 

Paul T. Dessez, from June 10, 1906. 

James S. Woodward, from June 10, 1906, 

John A. Randall, from June 26, 1906. 

Charles E. Ryder, from June 26, 1906. 

Allen D. McLean, from June 29, 1906. 

Harry L. Brown, from June 29, 1906. 

Theodore N. Pease, from July 10, 1906. 

Frederick G. Abeken, from July 10, 1906. 

Assistant Paymaster Arthur S. Brown to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 10th day of February, 1906 
(subject to the examinations required by law). 

Assistant Paymaster John R. Hornberger to be a passed as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy from the 17th day of February, 
1906 (subject to the examinations required by law). 

Assistant Paymaster David G. McRitchie to be a passed as- 

sistant paymaster in the Navy from the 18th day of March, 1906 
(subject to the examinations required by law). 

Assistant Civil Engineer Joseph S. Shultz to be a civil en- 
gineer in the Navy from the 2d day of-February, 1906 (subject 
to the examinations required by law). 

Assistant Civil Engineer Carl A. Carlson to be a civil engineer 
in the Navy from the 2d day of March, 1906 (subject to the 
examinations required by law). 

Boatswain Aaron B. Ireland to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy from the 31st day of August, 1905 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law), upon the completion of six years’ service, 
in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1899, as amended by the act of April 27, 1904. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in the 
Navy from the dates set opposite their names (subject to the 
examinations required by law), in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1899, as 
amended by the act of April 27, 1904: 

Percy Herbert, from January 25, 1906. 

Arthur Smith, from March 1, 1906. 

John M. A. Shaw, from March 24, 1906. 

Gunner Frank A. McGregor to be a chief gunner in the Navy 
from the 10th day of April, 1905 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
a ry approved March 3, 1899, as amended by the act of April 


1904. 

Gunner Stephen Donely to be a chief gunner in the Navy from 
the 10th day of March, 1906 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law), in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1899, as amended by the act of 
April 27, 1904. 

Carpenter Herbert G. Elkins to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy from the 10th day of January, 1906 (subject to the 
examinations required by law), in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1899, as 
amended by the act of April 27, 1904. 

Commander Sidney A. Staunton to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 12th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examinations 
required by law). : 

Lieut. Commander John H. Shipley to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 12th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law). 

Assistant Paymaster Clarence A. Holmes to be a passed as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy from the 14th day of June, 1905 
(subject to the examinations required by law). 

Assistant Paymaster Philip J. Willett to be a assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 4th day of May, 1906 (sub- 
ject to the examinations required by law). 

P. A. Paymaster Ignatius T. Hagner to be a paymaster in the 
Navy from the Iith day of May, 1906 (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law). 

Lieut. Col. Harry K. White to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law). 

Maj. Constantine M. Perkins to be a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to the 
examinations required by law). . 

Capt. William N. Mekelvy to be a major in the Marine Corps 


from the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examinations- 


required by law). 

First Lieut. Richard P. Williams to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 16th day of June, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Robert B. Farquharson to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 16th day of June, 1906. 

Capt. John H. Russell to be a major in the Marine Corps from 


* 
the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law). 

First Lieut. Lee B. Purcell to be a captain in the Marine Corps 
from the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to the examinations 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Charles R. Sanderson to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 16th day of June, 1906 (subject to 
the examinations required by law). 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE MARINE CORPS. 


Sidney S. Lee, a citizen of Virginia, and Joy C. Ross, a citizen 
of Michigan, to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps from 
the 16th day of June, 1906. 

POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA. 

J. Knox Corbett to be postmaster at Tucson, in the county of 

Pima and Territory of Arizona. 
CONNECTICUT. 

George A. Lemmon to be postmaster at Thomaston, in the 
county of Litchfield and State of Connecticut. 0 
DELAWARE. 

George B. Ruos to be postmaster at Bridgeville, in the county 
of Sussex and State of Delaware. 

W. Scott Walls to be postmaster at Georgetown, in the county 
of Sussex and State of Delaware. 

ILLINOIS. j 

William T. Bedford to be postmaster at La Salle, in the 
county of Lasalle and State of Illinois. 

George E. Dexter to be postmaster at Tiskilwa, in the county 
of Bureau and State of Illinois. 

Frank E. Eckard to be postmaster at Vandalia, in the county 
of Fayette and State of Illinois. 

William T. Grimmett to be postmaster at Palmyra, in the 
county of Macoupin and State of Illinois. 

Daniel E. Keen to be postmaster at Mount Carmel, in the 
county of Wabash and State of Illinois. 

INDIANA, 

Albert H. Coles to be postmaster at Warren, in the county of 
Huntington and State of Indiana. 

John M. Johnson to be postmaster at Logansport, in the 
county of Cass and State of Indiana. 


IOWA. 
Arthur S. Hazelton to be postmaster at Council Bluffs, in the 
county of Pottawattamie and State of Iowa. 
Elmer E. Schrack to be postmaster at Parkersburg, in the 
county of Butler and State of Iowa. 


EANSAS. 
Robert M. to be postmaster at Council Grove, in 
the county of Morris and State of Kansas. 
T. A. Dilley to be postmaster at Sterling, in the county of 
Rice and State of Kansas. 
Thomas E. Dittemore to be postmaster at Eureka, in the 
county of Greenwood and State of Kansas. 
William H. Ellet to be postmaster at Eldorado, in the county 
of Butler and State of Kansas. 
Robert M. Hamer to be postmaster at Emporia, in the county 
of Lyon and State of Kansas. 
Thomas E. Hurley to be postmaster at Minneapolis, in the 
county of Ottawa and State of Kansas. 
W. H. Jones to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county of Rice 
and State of Kansas. 
Marshall M. Murdock to be postmaster at Wichita, in the 
county of Sedgwick and State of Kansas. 
James D. ‘Smith to be postmaster at West Mineral, in the 
county of Cherokee and State of Kansas. 
Charles B. Spencer to be postmaster at Iola, in the county of 
Allen and State of Kansas. 2 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Charles A. Wilbar to be postmaster at Bridgewater, in the 
county of Plymouth and State of Massachusetts. 
Isaac B. Davis to be postmaster at Westfield, in the county, 
of Hampden and State of Massachusetts. 
MICHIGAN. 
William M. Beekman to be postmaster at Charlotte, in the 
county of Eaton and State of Michigan. 
Fred N. Potter to be postmaster at Alpena, in the county of 
Alpena and State of Michigan. 
MISSOURI. 
Delia Crowder to be postmaster at Lexington, in the county of 
Lafayette and State of Missouri. 
NEBRASKA. 
W. P. Hall to be postmaster at Holdrege, in the county of 
Phelps and State of Nebraska. 
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Romaine A. St. John to be postmaster at Gibbon, in the county 
of Buffalo and State of Nebraska. 
OKLAHOMA. 
W. H. Cleveland to be postmaster at Mountain View, in the 
county of Kiowa and Territory of Oklahoma. 
. Jabez A. Felt to be postmaster at Hennessy, in the county of 
Kingfisher and Territory of Oklahoma. 
Elliott F. Hook to be postmaster at Walter, in the county of 
Comanche and Territory of Oklahoma. 
Wallace R. Kelley to be postmaster at Kingfisher, in the 
county of Kingfisher and Territory of Oklahoma. 
Milburn M. McCoy to be postmaster at Guthrie, in the county 
of Logan and Territory of Oklahoma. 
Charles G. Wattson to be postmaster at El Reno, in the county 
_ of Canadian and Territory of Oklahoma. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
William W. Henderson to be postmaster at Brookyille, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of Pennsylvania. 
Frank E. Hollar to be postmaster at Shippensburg, in the 
county of Cumberland and State of Pennsylvania. 
Lynn G. Thomas to be postmaster at Canton, in the county of 
Bradford and State of Pennsylvania. 
George E. Washburn to be postmaster at Wyncote, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
John F. Reid to be postmaster at Elk Point, in the county of 
Union and State of South Dakota. 
TENNESSEE. 
Roy P. Smith to be postmaster at Clarksville, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Tennessee. 
George T. Taylor to be postmaster at Union City, in the county 
of Obion and State of Tennessee. 
TEXAS. 
Robert T. Bartley to be postmaster at Ladonia, in the county 
of Fannin and State of Texas. 
Jeff D. Burns to be postmaster at Tyler, in the county of 
Smith and State of Texas. 
Robert E. Hannay to be postmaster at Hempstead, in the 
county of Waller and State of Texas. 
Samuel E. Morris to be postmaster at Carthage, in the county 
of Panola and State of Texas. 
Hal Singleton to be postmaster at Jefferson, in the county of 
Marion and State of Texas. : 
Henry O. Wilson to be postmaster at Marshall, in the county 
_ of Harrison and State of Texas. 
VIRGINIA, 
McClung Patton to be postmaster at Lexington, in the county 
of Rockbridge and State of Virginia. 
WASHINGTON. 
Noah O. Baldwin to be postmaster at Pomeroy, in the county 
of Garfield and State of Washington. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
William B. Hensel to be postmaster at Gary, in the county of 
McDowell and State of West Virginia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THURSDAY, June 28, 1906. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Coupen, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

IMMUNITY OF WITNESSES. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 5769) defining the right of immunity of witnesses, 
etc, and I ask unanimous consent that the statement may be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up a 
conference report and asks unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 5769) 
defining the right of immunity of witnesses under the act enti- 
tled “An act in relation to testimony before the Interstate Com- 
„merce Commission,” and so forth, approved February eleventh, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three, and an act entitled “An act 


to establish the Department of Commerce and Labor,” approved 
February fourteenth, nineteen hundred and three, and an act 
entitled “An act to further regulate commerce wih foreign na- 
tions and among the States,” approved February nineteenth, 
nineteen hundred and three, and an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and four, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and three, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its amendment. 
JOHN J. JENKINS, 
Davin A. DE ARMOND, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


C. D. CLaRR, 

KNUTR NELSON, 

C. A. CULBERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows:; 
STATEMENT. 


The House amended S. 5769 by striking out all after the en- 
acting clause and inserting in lieu thereof the following amend- 
ment. 

“A bill (S. 5769) to declare the true intent and meaning of parts of 
the act entitled ‘An act in relation to testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,’ and so forth, approved February 11, 1893, 
and an act entitled ‘An act to establish the Department of Commerce 
and Labor,’ approved February 14, 1903, and an act entitled ‘An act 
to further regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
States,’ approved February 19, 1903, and an act-entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 
and for other purposes,’ approved February 25, 1903. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That under the immunity provisions in the 
act entitled ‘An act in relation to testimony before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission,’ and so forth, approved February 
11, 1893, in section 6 of the act entitled ‘An act to establish the 
Department of Commerce and Labor,’ approved February 14, 
1903, and in the act entitled ‘An act to further regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the States,’ approved 
February 19, 1903, and in the act entitled ‘An act making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and 
for other purposes,’ approved February 25, 1903, immunity shall 
be extended only to a natural person who, as a witness on the 
part of the Government in any proceeding authorized by any of 
said statutes, testifies on oath or in obedience to a subpœna 
produces relevant evidence;” and that the House recede from 
its amendment. - 


JOHN J. JENKINS, 
Davin A. DE ARMOND, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The conference report was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. Jenkins, a motion to reconsider the last 
yote was laid on the table. 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE, JACKSON AGAINST SMITH. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
report from the Committee on Elections No. 2. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the contested election case of William H. Jackson v. Thomas 
A. Smith, from the First Congressional district of Maryland, was re- 
ferred to Committee on Elections No. 2, and the sald committee, after 
careful consideration of the record therein, finds that the evidence 
already taken is not sufficient upon which to base a conclusion as to 
the pro; determination of said contest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Committee on 
Electlons No. 2 shall be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
take such testimony as it shall deem necessary to the determination of 
the questions of fact in the contested case of Jackson v. Smith, from 
the First Congressional district of Maryland, and shall have power to 
send for all such persons and papers as it may find necessary for the 
proper determination of said controversy, and determine the time, 
place, and manner of taking said testimony, which may be taken before 
the said committee, or any subcommittee, or any person selected by 
said committee for such purpose, and that the expenses incurred in 
taking said testimony shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
House upon the order of said Committee on Elections No. 2. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


KILLING OF WILD BIRDS AND WILD, ANIMALS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 13193) to prohibit the killing 
of wild birds and wild animals in the District of Columbia. 
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The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13193) entitled “An act to prohibit the killing of wild birds and 
wild animals in the District of Columbia,” having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

P. P. CAMPBELL, 

E. L. TAxLon, 

T. W. Suts, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Jo. C. S. BLACKBURN, 

J. H. GALLINGER, 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
BIATEMENT. 

The House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate. This amendment provides that game birds may 
be hunted on the marshes of the Anacostia River north of the 
Anacostia Bridge, and on the marshes of the Virginia shore of 
the Potomac River east of the Aqueduct Bridge, but prohibits 
the hunting of such birds within 200 yards of any bridge or 
dwelling. 

P. P. CAMPBELL, 
E. L. TAYLOR, 
T. W. SMS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 

SECTION 2871, REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 7099) to amend section 2871 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 7099) to amend section 2871 of the Revised Statutes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

SERENO E. PAYNE, 
- Jonn D 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
Gero. C. PERKINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The conference report recommends that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate and 

to the same. 

The bill provides for the unlading of vessels in the night- 
time carrying imported goods under certain provisions contained 
in the bill. The amendments of the Senate extend this privi- 
lege and these provisions to other vehicles than vessels, with the 
intention of including the unlading of imported merchandise 
from freight cars. These amendments render it necessary also 
to provide for the lading as well as the unlading of vessels or 
other vehicles in the nighttime. The extension of the privilege 
to those importing goods in cars carries with it the necessity 
of the provision for the “lading” as well as the unlading” 
ip the nighttime. 

Sereno E. PAYNE, 
JoHN D 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
MARGARET 8, MILLER. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 19659) 
granting an increase of pension to Margaret S. Miller, with a 
Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to, 


JAMES M. ROBINSON AND SALLIE D. M’COMB. 


Mr. OTJEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 10610) for the relief of James M. Robinson and 
Sallie D. McComb. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10610) for the relief of James N. Robinson and Sallie. B. Me- 
Comb, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
1 and do recommend to their respectlve Houses as fol- 
ows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same 
with amendments as follows: Strike out in each amendment the 
words “two thousand fiye hundred” and insert the words 
“three thousand two hundred and fifty; “ and agree to the same. 

The effect of both of. these amendments is to make the allow- 
ance under the bill $3,250 instead of $5,000, as the bill originally 
passed the House, and instead of $2,500, as the bill passed the 
Senate. 

THEO. OTJEN, 
G. N. HAUGEN, 
T. W. Situs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


C. W. FULTON, . 

J. A. HxuxN WAT, 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
INDEX TO REPORTS OF FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES, 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate concurrent reso- 
lution 21. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved the Senate (the Hous: R tati 
CCC 
annual reports of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes to the 
Secretary of the Interior, 200 copies for the use of the Senate, 400 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 400 copies for 
the use of the Department of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of House concurrent reso- 
lution 15. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed and bound for the use of the Treasury Depart- 
ment 500 additional copies of the annval report of the Treasurer the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


DIGEST OF CUSTOMS LAWS AND DECISIONS. \ 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized to purchase from the legal owners thereof, at a 
cost not to exceed 82. „ payable out of any funds not otherwise ap- 

ropriated, the manuscript of a digest of the United States customs 
aws and decisions, compiled by Robert M. Cousar, deceased, and to 
have printed, with such revision as in his judgment may be necessary, 
not to exceed 1,000 copies for the official use of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. And the sum of $2,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated for said 8 And the Superintendent of 
Documents is hereby authorized reprint this document for sale at 


$2 per copy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object- 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I would like-to have some explanation 
of it. - 

Mr. PAYNE. What document is it? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I would say that the purchase 
of this manuscript and the publication of this digest has been 
urged upon the committee by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
by the Board of General Appraisers. The reason for it is that 
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there is no such publication covering the same period, and they 
state that it is essential to the transaction of business. 
Mr. PAYNE. What is the subject of the digest? 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. It is a digest of the customs 
laws and decisions, and of the decisions of the Board of Ap- 
praisers, and, of course, affecting the general scope of importa- 
tions. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is there anything in it that is not already pub- 
lished by the Government? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. There is no digest printed cover- 
ing this period. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I think I will object temporarily 
in order to let the thing go over until I can inquire into it. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Very well. 


BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a substitute joint reso- 
lution in lieu of House concurrent resolution No. 37. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHARLES 
B. Lans] offers a substitute joint resolution, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S 2,000 copies of the report on 
tne pect ge pg tae ae tite ta the United States in 1905; 
1, copies for the use of the Senate, 3,000 copies for the use of the 
House o esentatives, and 8,000 copies for the use of the Depart- 
ment of culture, and that the Secretary of iculture be author- 
ized to print and distribute annually hereafter 8,000 copies of such 
annual reports covering the progress of the beet-sugar ustry: Pro- 
vided, That the preparation and publication of such annual reports 
shall be within the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, if the gentleman 
will limit his resolution to the publication of the current volume, 
very well; but this is a permanent enactment. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I will say that Congress has 
been printing each year from 20,000 to 60,000 additional copies. 
There is a demand for this publication, and the committee 
thought in the interest of economy and to save the time of the 
House it would place in the hands of the Secretary discretionary 
authority to increase the publication to 8,000 copies. Only 
1,000 copies are now authorized by law. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that the demand for 
them will continue forever? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I do not think so, and for that 
reason we did not make it mandatory, but we leave it to the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. MANN. It does not seem to me that there is any occa- 
sion for making a law that relieves it. The Committee on 
Printing can bring in a resolution easily enough covering it 
when it is necessary. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. The committee was under the 
impression that this was a wise enactment. If the gentleman 
sees fit to object, however, that is his privilege. 

Mr. MANN. I object to it in its present form. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


JOHN PAUL JONES COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES. 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the following substitute 
in lieu of House concyrrent resolution No. 30. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following 
concurrent House resolution, and without objection the substi- 
tute only will be read. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representativea (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed and nd 11,000 copies of the addresses deliv- 
ered at the exercises commemorative of John Paul Jones, at the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., April 24, 1906, together with other papers 
and illustrations germane thereto, to be compiled and published under 
the direction of the joint committ 7,000 for the use of the House of 
Representatives, 3,000 for the use the Senate, and 1,000 for distribu- 
tion by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, the substitute will be 
considered as a to. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, a suggestion I would 
like to make to the gentleman, It provides that the publica- 
tion shall be made under the supervision of the “ joint commit- 
. occurred to me that it ought to be the Committee on 
Printing. 
me CHARLES B. LANDIS. The Joint Committee on Print- 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 
made. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The words “on Printing” were omit- 
ted, I suppose, inadvertently. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the substitute as amended 
was agreed to. . 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF RECLAMATION SERVICE. 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following substitute amend- 
ment for Senate joint resolution 17. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and insert: 

“That the Director of the Geological Survey and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to print 4,000 copies of the Fourth ual Report of the 
United States Reclamation Service, the cost thereof to be paid out of 
the reclamation fund.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I want to ask whether that report has heretofore been 
printed, and whether this is for extra copies, in other words? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I would say to the gentleman 
that these are extra copies. Up to this time simply the “ usual 
number” has been printed, which has practically left none of 
these reports for general distribution, 

„ of Tennessee. How many have already been 
print 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. The “usual number ”—about 


1,800. s 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why do you need extra copies 
when the “ usual number” has been printed? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. The “usual number” leaves to 
the Senate and House document rooms practically one copy 
for each Member, about 1,000 copies going to libraries and files; 
and the Director of the Geological Survey states that the de- 
mand on the Survey has been so great that in order to have 
anything near to a supply he will have to have additional 
copies. We have reduced the number provided in the Senate 
resolution from 9,000 to 4,000. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Who does that demand come 
from—the people who have lands to reclaim or those who have 
not? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. The people who are interested 
in the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Where do these people live? . 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. A great many of them live in 
the regions that are affected and the territory that has already 
been reclaimed. : 

Mr, GAINES of Tennessee. Where is that territory? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. In the boundless West. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, now, you say there Is just 
about one copy for each member. I understand that members 
without any land in their district that is to be reclaimed do 
not need and do not want these reclamation documents. I 
know I do not. I will say to the gentleman that what I am 
trying to do is to stop this wasteful printing, 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. The gentleman is not more in- 
terested in that proposition than I. I will say that this resolu- 
tion provides that this entire edition shall be placed with the 
Director of the Geological Survey. None will be placed to 
the credit of Members of Congress, and if we have any demand 
yo will simply refer them to the Director of the Geological 

urvey. : 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. So that the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey can send them really where they can be used, and 
not pile them on Members of Congress who can not use them? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. That is the situation exactly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken; and the substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I would like to ask the gentleman from In- 
diana why it is necessary to give this authority and expend 
this amount? I understand this is to carry an additional amount 
to that which is now allowed for printing the annual report of 
the Director of the Geological Survey? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. This is an authorization to 
print. He does not have to have it unless it is needed. 

Mr. TAWNEY. He has authority now to print how many? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. The “usual number.” 

Mr. TAWNEY. How many is that? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. The “usual number” is 1,800, 
and the Director states that it is entirely inadequate. This 
is simply an authorization to make this publication, and if he 
makes it the cost, which will be about $2,500, will be charged 
ee reclamation fund arising from the sale of lands 
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The question was taken; and the joint resolution as amended 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MARY WHISLER. * 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 14930) 
granting a pension to Mary Whisler, with a Senate amendment. 
which was read. 

Mr. KEIFER. I move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a bill (H. R. 717) 
granting an increase of pension to Oscar B. Morrison, with a 
Senate amendment thereto. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. KEIFER. I move that the House concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TAYLOR WARE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
4909) for the relief of Taylor Ware, with a Senate amendment 
thereto. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILI. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 19844) the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the report 
be dispensed with, and that the statement be read in lieu 
thereof. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up 
the conference report on the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
and asks unanimous consent that the reading of the report be 
dispensed with and the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Minnesota a question. Is Sen- 
ate amendment 78 included in this final conference report? 

Mr. TAWNEY. What is the amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 78, in reference to fuel supplies. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is included. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When the matter comes up for con- 
sideration I wish the gentleman would yield to me ten minutes. 
I should like to be heard on that proposition. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will yield to the genteman ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection, 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
19844) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 
14, 22, 49, 51, 53, 54, 55, 59, 62, 64, 70, 71, 79, 83, 85, ST, 88, 89, 
90, 110, 120, 121, 123, 124, 132, 133, 184, 137, 147, and 148. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
19, 20, 23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 52, 
58, 61, 65, 67, 68, 72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 84, 86, 91, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 122, 
125, 126, 127, 129, 180, 135, 136, 138, 139, 140, 141, 144, and 145; 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“two civilian instructors;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 4 of said amendment, after the word “ necessary,” in- 
sert “, not exceeding five thousand dollars.“ 

Omit all after the word “ Molokai” in line 6 of said amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: “, and a landing 
stage on the landing site at Waikolu, including the necessary 
appliances for landing supplies.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. a 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“Stonington breakwater, Connecticut: For erection of a suita- 
ble double dwelling for the keepers of the light station at Ston- 
ington breakwater, Connecticut, six thousand doliars;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ Point 
Arena light station, california: For rebuilding of light station 
and keeper's dwelling, seventy-two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert “ eighteen thousand 
seven hundred dollars; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
szid amendment, after the word “June,” insert the word 
“ twentieth; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
mutter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

* Nantucket Shoals, Massachusetts: Toward the construction 
of a light vessel to be placed off Nantucket Shoals, Massachu- 
setts, fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light 
vessel, under a contract which is hereby authorized therefor, 
shall not exceed one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Ambrose Channel, New York Bay: Toward the construction 
of a light vessel for the sea entrance to the channel, fifty thou- 
sand dollars; and the total cost of said light vessel, under a 
contract which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not exceed 
one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For a light-house on Staten Island, New York, and raising 
West Bank light: Toward establishing a light-house on Staten 
Island, New York, and raising West Bank light, fifty thousand 
dollars; and the total cost of said light-house, under a contract 
which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not exceed one hun- 
dred thousand dollars.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Harbor of refuge, Milwaukee, Wis.: Toward the construc- 
tion of a light and fog-signal station on the south end of 
the breakwater, harbor of refuge, Milwaukee, Wis., fifty thou- 
sand dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog-signal 
station, under a contract hereby authorized therefor, shall not 
exceed one hundred thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Rock of Ages, Lake Superior: Toward the construction of a 
light and fog-signal station on Rock of Ages, Lake Superior, 
fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog- 
signal station, under a contract which is hereby authorized there- 
for, shall not exceed one hundred thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Twelfth light-house district: Toward the construction of a 
steam tender for the use of the light-house engineer of the 
twelfth light-house district, fifty thousand dollars; and the 
total cost of said steam tender, under a contract which is hereby 
authorized therefor, shall not exceed one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Columbia River, Oregon: Toward the construction of a light 
vessel for use off the mouth of the Columbia River, Oregon, 
fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light vessel, 
under a eontract which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not 
exceed one hundred and thirty thousand dollars; 

Anq the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Hinchinbrook entrance, Prince William Sound, Alaska: To- 
ward the construction of a light and fog-signal station at Hin- 
chinbrook entrance, Prince William Sound, Alaska, twenty-five 
thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog-signal 
station, under a contract which is hereby authorized therefor, 
shall not exceed one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars; 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “seven hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For any special surveys that may be required by the Light- 
House Board or other proper authority, including the expendi- 
tures authorized under public act numbered one hundred and 
eighty-one, approved May twenty-sixth, nineteen hundred and 
six, and contingent expenses incident thereto, five thousand 
dollars, together with the unexpended balance under this ap- 
propriation for nineteen hundred and six and prior years, 
which is hereby reappropriated and made available on this 
account for the fiscal year nineteen hundred and seven;” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “two hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand nine hundred dollars;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “thirty-three thousand nine hundred 
and forty dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ five thousand seven hundred and twenty 
dollars; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the end of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred hereunder ad- 
ditional to appropriations for the Census Office for printing 
therefor made for the fiscal year 1907; and the Director of the 
Census is hereby directed to report to Congress at its next ses- 
sion the cost incurred hereunder and the price fixed for said 
publication and the total received therefor.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “five hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 75, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert “one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out of said amendment, in lines 3, 4, and 5, the words “or for 
the purpose of increasing the general efficiency or available 
supply of the fuel resources in the United States; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “one million four hundred and 
sixty-three thousand three hundred and twenty dollars;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment, and on 
page 78 of the bill, in line 13, after the word “acting,” insert 
the words “after June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and six;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
4 of said amendment strike out the word “ Interior,” and in 
lieu thereof insert the words“ Smithsonian Institution;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “nineteen thousand five hundred 
dollars;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 93, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert eighteen dollars;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “four thousand dollars;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
5 of said amendment strike out the word “ northwest;“ and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 107, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “eight hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 116, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
ef the sum named in said amendment insert “ten thousand 
dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 117: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 117, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ three hundred and sixty-three thou- 
sand two hundred dollars;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 118, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “four million two hundred and 
twelve thousand nine hundred and forty-four dollars;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 119: That the House recede from its 


disagreeement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 119, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available 
after March fourth, nineteen hundred and seven, except on con- 
dition that no bar or canteen shall be maintained at said Homes 
for the sale of beer, wine, or other intoxicating liquors after 
said date;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 128, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
13 of said amendment, after the word capacity,“ insert the 
word whether; “ and in line 14, after the word States,” in- 
sert or otherwise; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 131: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 131, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Add at 
the end of said amendment “ ; all money expended hereunder 
shall be taxed by the court as a part of the cost in said judicial 
Proceedings; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 142: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 142, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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of the sum proposed insert “one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 143: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 143, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: A 

“'To continue the reequipment of the Panama Railroad, to be 
disbursed directly under the Isthmian Canal Commission, one 
million dollars; no part of said sum shall be so expended until the 
obligation of the Panama Railroad Company for the full amount 
thereof and drawing four per centum interest, payable to the 
United States, shall have been delivered to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States and by him accepted.” 

And on page 164 of the bill, in line 13, strike out the words 
“five hundred and seventy-five ” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ four hundred and fifteen.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 7. From and after July first, nineteen hundred and six, 
nll of the expenses of the supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia mentioned below, to wit, fees of witnesses, fees of jurors, 
pay of bailiffs and criers, including salaries of deputy marshals 
who act as bailiffs or criers, and all miscellaneous expenses of 
said court, shall be paid one half from the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the other half from the revenues of the 
United States: Provided, That estimates for like expenditures 
for the fiscal year nineteen hundred and eight and annually 
thereafter shall be submitted to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for transmission to Congress with the annual 
estimates for the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 149: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 149, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 


“ JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


“Sec. 10. That there shall be exhibited at the Jamestown 
Exposition by the Government of the United States, from the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Museum, and the Library 
of Congress, such articles and materials of an historical nature 
as will serve to impart a knowledge of our colonial and national 
history; and such Government exhibit shall also include an 
exhibit from the War and Navy Departments, the Life-Saving 
Service, the Revenue-Cutter Service, the Army, the Navy, the 
Light-House Service, the Bureau of Fisheries, and an exhibit 
from the island of Porto Rico. And the Bureau of American 
Republics is hereby invited to make an exhibit illustrative of 
the resources and international relations of the American Re- 
publics, and space in any of the United States Government exhibit 
buildings shall be provided for that purpose. The Jamestown 
Tercentennial Commission, created by an act of Congress ap- 
proved March third, nineteen hundred and five, shall, in addition 
to the authority and duties conferred and imposed by said act, 
be authorized and empowered, and it shall be their duty, to 
select, prepare, transport, and arrange for the exhibition and 
return of the Government exhibits herein authorized. In addi- 
tion to the articles and materials which the said Jamestown 
Tercentennial Commission may select for exhibition as afore- 
said, the President of the United States may, in his discretion, 
designate other and additional articles and materials. 

“The officers and employees of the Government who may be 
appointed by the Jamestown Tercentennial Commission to carry 
out the provisions of this section, and any officers and employees 
of the Government who may be detailed to assist them, in- 
cluding the officers of the Army and Navy, shall receive no com- 
pensation in addition to their regular salaries, but they shall 
be allowed their actual and necessary traveling expenses, to- 
gether with a per diem in lieu of subsistence not to exceed four 
dollars. The officers of the Army and Navy shall receive said 
allowance in lieu of subsistence and mileage now allowed by 
law, and the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
may, in their discretion, detail retired army and navy officers 
for such duty. Any provision of law which may prohibit the 
detail of persons in the employ of the United States to other 
service than that which they customarily perform shall not 
apply to persons detailed to duty in connection with said James- 
town Tercentennial Exposition. An to carry out in full all 
of the provisions of this section not herein otherwise specifically 
appropriated for the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 


out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the same to be expended in accordance with law and under such 
rules and regulations as the said Jamestown Tercentennial 
Commission may prescribe. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause suitable 
buildings to be erected on the site of the said Jamestown Ter- 
centennial Exposition for said Government exhibit, including a 
suitable building for the exhibit of the United States Life- 
Saving Service; a fisheries building, including an aquarium; 
also a building for use as a place of rendezvous for the soldiers 
and sailors of the United States Navy and Army and of the for- 
eign nayies and armies participating in said celebration; also a 
building for use as a place of rendezvous for the commissioned 
naval and Army officers participating in said celebration; also 
the preparation of the grounds for, the approaches thereto, and 
the lighting of all of said buildings. Said buildings shall be 
erected, as far as practicable, on the colonial style of archi- 
tecture from plans prepared by the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury to be approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed 
to contract for said buildings in the same manner and under 
the same regulations as for other public buildings of the 
United States: Provided, That the aggregate cost of all of said 
buildings, including the preparation of grounds, approaches, 
and lighting, shall in no event exceed the sum of three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, which sum is hereby appropri- 
ated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. At the close of the exposition the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to dispose of said buildings, 
or the materials composing the same, and of the piers which 
are provided for in this act, or the materials thereof, giving 
preference to the Jamestown Exposition Company to the extent 
that it shall have the option to purchase the same at an ap- 
praised value to be ascertained in such manner as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may determine. 

“That to the end that free and ready communication between 
the ships and the shore may be had, and in order to furnish 
ample and safe harbor for the small craft necessary to convey 
the soldiers and exposition visitors from the grounds to the fleet, 
there shall be constructed, from plans to be furnished by the 
Jamestown Exposition Company and approved by the Secretary 
of War, two piers extending from the exposition grounds into 
the waters of Hampton Roads, the ends of said piers to be sur- 
mounted with towers for the exhibit, if practicable, of the Light- 
House Service and wireless telegraph service. Said piers shall 
be connected by an arch sufficiently high to permit small craft to 
enter under it into a basin or harbor, which shall be dredged to 
a sufficient depth to accommodate boats drawing not more than 
ten feet of water at mean low tide. And the Secretary of War 
is directed to contract for the construction of said piers and 
basin in the same manner and under the same regulations as for 
publie structures of the United States, but the contract price 
shall not exceed the sum of four hundred thousand dollars, or 
as much thereof as may be necessary, which sum is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated: Provided, That before the appropriation made by 
this section shall become available the Jamestown Exposition 
Company shall file with the Secretary of the Treasury an agree- 
ment that it will, at its own expense, operate and manage said 
piers and basin during the period of the exposition, and that it 
will, at its own expense, illuminate the same: Provided fur- 
ther, That all small craft attached to any naval vessel of this 
or any foreign country, whose fleet is in the waters of Hampton 
Roads to participate in the celebration, shall have access to and 
use of said basin and piers for the purpose of communication 
with the exposition grounds without any charge therefor and 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Navy 
shall prescribe: Provided further, That the same right of access 
and use of said basin and piers during the exposition shall be, 
and is hereby, reserved to the United States, but nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to impose upon the United States 
any obligation to maintain or keep in repair such piers or basin 
or approaches thereto or to reimburse any individual or corpora- 
tion for any damage sustained in consequence of the use of said 
piers and basin. 

“That in aid of the said Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition 
the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, which sum shall be paid to the Jamestown Expo- 
sition Company upon satisfactory evidence being furnished the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the said company has expended 
the sum of five hundred thousand dollars on account of said 
exposition. Said two hundred and fifty thousand dollars shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury upon vouchers and sat- 
isfactory evidence that it has been expended for the purposes 
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of the exposition other than salaries: Provided, That as a condi- 
tion precedent to the payment of this appropriation in aid of 
said exposition, the Jamestown Exposition Company shall agree 
to close the grounds of said exposition to visitors on Sunday 
during the period of said exposition. 

That for the erection of a permanent landing pier at James- 
town Island on the frontage owned hy the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, the precise location to be 
agreed upon by the Secretary of War and said association and 
to be donated by said association to the United States, the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. The Secretary of War is directed 
to contract for the construction of said pier in the same manner 
and under the same requirements as for other public structures 
of the United States: Provided, however, That if any pier now 


constructed and suitable for landing persons and material for. 


the erection of the monument on said Jamestown Island here- 
tofore authorized can be leased or purchased within the appro- 
priation of fifteen thousand dollars hereby made, the Secretary 
of War is hereby authorized to expend the sum hereby appro- 
priated for the leasing or purchase of said pier and of a suffi- 
cient and proper amount of land adjacent thereto to give free 
access to the grounds owned by such Association for the Preser- 
vatlon of Virginia Antiquities and the monument to be erected 
thereon under the provisions of an act approved March third, 
nineteen hundred and five. 

“For the policing during the exposition period of the grounds 
owned by the Association for the Preservation of Virginia An- 
tiquities, upon Jamestown Island, and for erecting thereon suit- 
able retiring rooms and rest stations for the visiting public, and 
for providing drinking water at suitable places thereon, and 
for such benches and other accommodations as visitors to such 
island will need, the sum of ten thousand dollars, or so much 

thereof as may be necessary, ix hereby appropriated out of any 

money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. The moneys 
appropriated by this paragraph shall be expended by and under 
the direction of the Tercentennial Commission, and shall not be 
expended until such provisions are made with such association 
as will insure the free access to every part of the grounds of 
said association of all visitors who may come during the period 
of the said exposition, and will insure free access always to that 
part of the grounds upon which said monument is located. 

That all articles which shall be imported from foreign coun- 
tries for the sole purpose of exhibition at said exposition upon 
which there shall be a tariff or customs duty shall be admitted 
free of the payment of such duty, customs, fees, or charges, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe; bpt it shall be lawful at any time during the exposi- 
tion to sell, for delivery at the close thereof, any goods or prop- 
erty imported for and actually on exhibition in the exposition 
buildings or on the grounds, subject to such reguiations for the 
security of the revenue and for the collection of import duties 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Provided, That 
all such articles, when sold or withdrawn for consumption or use 
in the United States, shall be subject to the duty, if any, im- 
posed upon such articles by the revenue laws in force at the date 
of withdrawal, and on articles which shall have suffered diminu- 
tion or deterioration from incidental handling and necessary 
exposure the duty, if paid, shall be assessed according to the 
appraised value at the time of withdrawal for consumption or 
use, and the penalties prescribed by law shall be enforced 
against any person guilty of any illegal sale or withdrawal: 
Provided further, That nothing in this section contained shall 
be construed as an invitation, express or implied, from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to any foreign government, state, 
municipality; corporation, partnership, or individual to import 
any such articles for the purpose of exhibition at the said ex- 
position. 

“That medals with appropriate devices, emblems, and in- 
scriptions commemorative of said Jamestown Tercentennial 
Exposition and of the awards to be made to the exhibitors 
thereat and to successful contestants in aquatic and other con- 
tests shall be prepared for the Jamestown Exposition Company 
by the Secretary of the Treasury at some mint of the United 
States, subject to the provisions of the fifty-second section of 
the coinage act of eighteen hundred and ninety-three, upon the 
payment by the Jamestown Exposition Company of a sum equal 
to the cost thereof; and authority may be given by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the holder of a medal properly awarded to 
him to have duplicates thereof made at any of the mints of the 
United States from gold, silver, or bronze upon the payment 
by him for the same of a sum equal to the cost thereof. 

“That in aid of the Negro Development and Exposition Com- 
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pany of the United States of America, to enable it to make an 
exhibit of the progress of the negro race in this country at the 
said exposition, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. This sum shall be expended by the James- 
town Tercentennial Commission under rules and regulations 
prescribed by it and for such objects as shall be approved by 
both the said Negro Development and Exposition Company of 
the United States of America and the said Commission: Pro- 
vided, however, That a reasonable proportion of said appropri- 
ation shall be expended for a building within which to make 
such exhibit. 

That except to the extent and in the manner by this act pro- 
vided and authorized the United States Government shall not 
be liable on any account whatever in connection with the said 
exposition, and nothing in this act shall be construed so as to 
create any liability upon the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment, direct or indirect, for any debt or obligation incurred, 
or for any claim for aid or pecuniary assistance from Congress 
or the Treasury of the United States in support of or in liqui- 
dation of any debts or obligations created by said Tercentennial 
Commission, or any other board, commission, or any person or 
persons whomsoever, acting or claiming to act by authority of 
this act in excess of the appropriations provided for by this act. 

“The United States shall in no event be liable, directly or 
indirectly, upon any ground or for any cause whatsoever in 
connection with or on account of its participation in said James- 
town Tercentennial Exposition beyond the sums expressly ap- 
propriated by the act of March third, nineteen hundred and five, 
and by this act. 

“That all moneys appropriated by this act which the James- 
town Tercentennial Commission is authorized to expend shall 
be drawn out of the Treasury in such manner and under such 
regulations as such Commissien may determine, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; and at the close of 
the exposition period, and after the work of such Commission 
is completed, such Commission shall make a complete report 
of their actions hereunder and a complete statement of all 
expenditures for each of the purposes herein specified to the 
President of the United States for transmission to Congress.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

On amendments numbered 5 and 47 the committee of confer- 
ence have been unable to agree. 

JAMES A. TAWNEY, 

WALTER I. SMITH, 

Gro. W. TAYLOR, 
Managers on the part of the House 


EUGENE HALE, 

Go. C. PERKINS, 

„JAMES H. BERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 
STATEMENT. m 


The managers on the part of the House, at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 19844) making appropriations for 
the sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
1907, submit the following written statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and submitted in the accom- 
panying conference report as to each of the amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: Appropriates $10,000 as proposed by 
the Senate for rent of building in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

On amendment No. 2: Appropriates $15,000 as proposed by 
the Senate for public building at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

On amendment No. 3: Appropriates $420,000 as proposed by 
the House, instead of $440,000 as proposed by the Senate, for 
repairs to public buildings. 

On amendment No. 4: Appropriates $365,000 as proposed by 
the House, instead of $390,000 as proposed by the Senate, for 
heating apparatus for public buildings. 

On amendment No. 6: Provides for two civilian instructors for 
the Revenue-Cutter Service as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 7: Authorizes contract to be made for a 
steam vessel for destroying derelicts, to cost not exceeding 
$250,000. 

On amendment No. 8: Appropriates $5,000 as proposed by 
5 Senate for the International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 

re. 

On amendments Nos. 9, 10, and 11, and 12: Makes verbal cor- 
rection in the text of the bill and provides for an additional 
counter, at $900, in connection with expenses for distinctive 
paper for United States securities. 

On amendment No. 13: Appropriates $5,000 for salary and ex- 
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penses for general inspector of supplies for public buildings, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 14: Appropriates $1,200,000 as proposed 
by the House, instead of $1,240,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
for fuel, lights, and water for public buildings. 

On amendments Nos. 15 and 16: Increases the amount for 
pay and allowances of commissioned medical officers and phar- 
macists of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service 
$25,000; and reduces the amount for pay of other employees in 
said service $25,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 17: Authorizes the use of $5,000 of the ap- 
propriation for the leprosy hospital in Hawaii for constructing 
a road and landing stage. 

On amendments No. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
and 48, relating to light-houses, beacons, and fog signals: Pro- 
vides for construction of light-houses, light vessels, and steam 
light-house tender, as proposed by the Senate, as follows: 
Stonington breakwater, Connecticut; Cape Mendocino, Cali- 
fornia; Point Arena, California; Bonita Point, California; 
Point Pinos, California; Nantucket Shoals, Massachusetts; 
Ambrose channel, New York; Staten Island, New York; har- 
bor of refuge, Delaware Bay; Pungoteague Creek, Virginia; 
Brunswick, Ga.; Southwest Pass, Louisiana; harbor of refuge, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Niagara River, New York; Isle aux Peches, 
Michigan; Rock of Ages, Lake Superior; Makapuu Point, 
Hawaii; Humboldt Bay, California; Twelfth light-house dis- 
trict tender; Columbia River, Oregon, and Hinchinbrook en- 
trance, Prince William Sound, Alaska; and strikes out the ap- 
propriation proposed by the Senate of $17,640 for Southampton 
Shoal light station, California. 

On amendment No. 49: Appropriates $525,000, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $565,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for supplies of light-houses. 

On amendment No. 50: Appropriates $770,000, instead of 
$740,000, as proposed by the House, and $800,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for repairs of light-houses. 

On amendment No. 51: Appropriates $600,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $625,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
expenses of light vessels. 

On amendment No. 52: Appropriates $600,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $550,000, as proposed by the House, 
for expenses of buoyage. 

On amendment No. 53: Appropriates $210,000, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $225,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for expenses of fog signals. 

On amendments Nos. 54 and 55: Appropriates $70,000, as 
proposed by the- House, instead of $85,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for surveys and resurveys of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. y 

On amendments Nos. 56 and 57: Appropriates $5,000, to- 
gether with unexpended balances, instead of $12,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for special surveys by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

On amendments Nos. 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, and 63: Increases the 
salary of an accountant from $1,800 to $2,100 and strikes out 
provision for a property clerk at $1,600 in the Bureau of Fish- 
erles; appropriates $1,600 for an assistant architect and omits 
$900 for a draftsman, proposed by the Senate, for said Bureau. 

On amendment No. 64: Appropriates $250,000, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $260,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for propagation of food fishes. 

On amendment No. 65: Appropriates $55,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $52,000, as proposed by the House, for 
maintenance of vessels of the Bureau of Fisheries. 

On amendment No. 66: Inserts the provision proposed by the 
Senate authorizing the Census Office to publish the names of 
the heads of families returned at the First Census of the United 
States. 

On amendments Nos. 67 and 68: Appropriates, as proposed by 
the Senate, $3,000 for equipment of the Senate post-office and 
$950,000 to continue the construction of the Senate office build- 
ing. 

On amendment No. 69: Appropriates $565,000, instead of 
$573,000 as proposed by the Senate and $500,000 as proposed 
by the House, for registers and receivers of land offices. 

On amendment No. 70: Appropriates, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, $14,565 for reproducing plats of surveys in California. 

On amendments Nos. 71 and 72: Strikes out the provision 
proposed by the Senate authorizing details to the Land Office 
for office examination of surveying returns and inserts the 
provision proposed by the Senate for suryeys in Valley County, 
Mont. 

On amendments Nos. 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, T9, and 80, relating 
to the Geological Survey: Appropriates $75,000, as proposed by 
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the Senate, instead of $50,000, as proposed by the House, for 
report of the mineral resources; appropriates $150,000, instead 
of $200,000, as proposed by the House, for gauging streams and 
determining the water supply; strikes out of the provision at- 
tached to the appropriation for testing coals and lignites the 
words “or for the purpose of increasing the general efficiency 
or available supply of the fuel resources in the United States,” 
and appropriates $100,000, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$125,000, as proposed by the Senate, for survey of forest re- 
serves. ; 

On amendment No. 81: Provides that the additional allowance 
of the disbursing officer of the Geological Survey for disbursing 
reclamation funds shall begin after June 30, 1906. 

On amendment No: 82: Appropriates $3,000 for protecting the 
ruin of Casa Graude, in Arizona. 

On amendment No. 83: Strikes out the appropriation of $2,500 


for Sully’s Hill Park, North Dakota. 


On amendment No. 84: Includes Aleuts among the other na- 
tives of Alaska for education and support under the appropria- 
tion of $100,000 made in the bill. 

On amendment No. 85: Strikes out the appropriation of $3,705 
proposed by the Senate for transportation of pupils from the 
Carlisle Indian school to their homes in Alaska. 

On amendment No. 86: Continues available during 1907 a 
former appropriation made for removal of Lemhi Indians to 
Fort Hall Reservation, in Idaho. 

On amendments Nos. 87 and 88: Appropriates $9,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $15,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for reindeer in Alaska; and strikes out the provision pro- 
posed by the Senate for placing a herd of reindeer on the island 
of Unalaska. 

On amendment No. 89: Strikes out the provision proposed by 
the Senate with reference to horses and vehicles for use of the 
superintendent of the Government Hospital for the Insane. , 

On amendment No. 90: Strikes out the provision proposed by - 
the Senate with reference to disbursenrents for the Government 
Hospital for the Insane. 

On amendment No. 91: Appropriates $5,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $4,000, as proposed by the House, for re- 
pairs of buildings for the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. p 

On amendments Nos. 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 103, and 104, with reference to lighting the Executive Man- 
sion and public parks: The price per annum for gas lamps using 
flat-flame burners is fixed at $18, instead of $20 as proposed by 
the Senate and $15 as proposed by the House, and for lamps 
with incandescent burners at $25 per annum, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $20, as proposed by the House; and fixes the 
rate for electric are lights per annum at $85, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $80, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 105: Appropriates $40,000, as proposed by 
ru Senate, for the erection of a memorial to Gen. Ulysses 8. 

rant. 

On amendment No. 106: Appropriates $2,500, as proposed by 
the Senate, for unveiling the statue of Gen. George B. McClellan. 

On amendments Nos. 107 and 108: Appropriates $825,000, in- 
stead of $900,000 as proposed by the Senate and $750,000 as 
proposed by the House, for military posts, and provides for 
procurement of plans for an adequate water supply for Fort 
Harrison, in Montana. 

On amendment No. 109: Makes the appropriation heretofore 
made for constructing sea wall in front of the Government 
property at Galveston, Tex., available for embankment and fill 
and other improvements on both Fort Crockett Reservation and 
the land lying between Thirty-ninth and Forty-fifth streets in 
said city belonging to the United States. 

On amendment No. 110: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$15,000 proposed by the Senate for a wagon road in the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

On amendments Nos. 111 and 112: Appropriates, as proposed 
by the Senate, $4,500 for a bridge and $1,500 for partial recon- 
struction of a bridge in the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Park, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 113: Appropriates $19,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for treatment of destitute patients in Providence 
Hospital. 

On amendment No. 114: Appropriates $19,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for treatment of persons unable to pay therefor in 
Garfield Hospital 

On amendments Nos. 115, 116, 117, and 118: Relating to the 
National Soldiers’ Homes, appropriates $10,000 instead of 
$15,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the shop building at the 
Pacific Branch in California, and makes verbal correction in 
the text of the bill. 
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On amendment No. 119: Makes the provision prohibiting bars 
or canteens. 

On amendment No. 120: Strikes out the provision proposed by 
the Senate making the appropriation for the jail at Nome, 
Alaska, available for purchase of a building. 

On amendment No. 121: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$1,000 proposed by the Senate fer counsel for Mission Indians. 

On amendment No. 122: Inserts the provision proposed by the 
Senate, authorizing the Attorney-General to select and fix the 
compensation of certain employees under the Spanish Treaty 
Claims Commission, 

On amendment No, 123: Fixes the compensation of two assist- 
ants at work on law indexes at $720 as proposed by the House, 
instead of $600 each as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 124: Strikes out the provision proposed 
by the Senate, authorizing the printing and distribution of a 
consolidated index of the United States statutes. 

On amendments Nos. 125 and 126: Fixes the salaries of the 
United States marshals and district attorneys for the southern 
district of California and the district of Idaho at $4,000 each. 

On amendment No. 127: Strikes out the provision proposed by 
the House with reference to keeping certain United States court 
records at Harrisburg, Pa. 

On amendment No. 128: Inserts a provision, proposed by the 
Senate, requiring the clerks of United States courts to report and 
account for all moneys received by them in their official capacity, 
whether on behalf of the United States or otherwise. 

On amendments Nos. 129 and 130: Requires the Commission for 
the Revision and Codification of the Laws of the United States to 
submit their final report to Congress, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of to the Attorney-General, as proposed by the House, 

On amendment No. 131: Appropriates $12,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for compensation and expenses of a special master to 
ascertain amount of embezzlement from the assay office at 
Seattle, Wash., in the case of the United States v. George Ed- 
ward Adams. 

On amendments Nos. 182, 183, and 134, relating to the peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, Ga.: Appropriates $30,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $35,500, as proposed by the Senate, for sub- 
sistence, and $15,000, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$17,500, as proposed by the Senate, for clothing and transporta- 
tion expenses. 

On amendment No. 135: Appropriates $200,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for purchase of land and the entire contribution 
of the United States toward the erection of a building for per- 
manent quarters in Washington for the International Bureau 
of American Republics and the Columbus Memorial Library. 

On amendment No. 136: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for purchase of manuscript for new edition of the 
Charters and Constitutions. 

On amendments Nos. 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, and 142, relat- 
ing to public printing and binding, restores to the bill the 
provision proposed by the House and stricken out by the Senate, 
providing for the purchase and installation of, and instruction 
in, cost, audit, and inventory systems” for the Government 
Printing Office: Appropriates $5,100,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $5,000,000, as proposed by the House, for 
printing and binding; increases the allotment from the sum 
for printing and binding for Congress by $100,000, and specifies 
and limits the amount that may be used for the Census Office 
to $125,000. 

On amendment No. 143: Inserts a provision requiring that be- 
fore the $1,000,000 for reequipment of the Panama Railroad is 
paid the obligation of said railroad company for said sum and 
drawing 4 per cent interest shall be delivered to and accepted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

On amendment No. 144: Places the solicitor of customs and 
his assistants, provided for in the bill, under. the direction of 
the Attorney-General, as proposed by the Senate, instead of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 145: Fixes the salary of the appraiser of 
merchandise for the port of Chicago at $4,500. 

On amendments Nos. 146, 147, and 148: Corrects the number- 
ing of sections in the bill and inserts the provision proposed by 
the House requiring that certain expenses of the courts in the 
District of Columbia shall be paid one-half out of the revenues 
of said District. 

On amendment No. 149: Appropriates $1,325,000, instead of 
$1,450,000, as proposed by the Senate, on conditions which are 
fully set forth in the conference report, for the Jamestown Ex- 
position. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
following amendments: 

On amendment No. 5, appropriating $3,000,000 for site for and 


toward the construction of buildings for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce and Labor; and 
On amendment No. 47, appropriating $150,000 for a light- 

ship off Swiftsure Bank, entrance to Juan de Fuca Strait. 
JAMES A. TAWNEY, 
WALTER I. SMITH, 
Gro. W. TAYLOR, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. TAWNET. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the adop- 
tion of the conference report, for this reason: Senate amendment 
78 provided : 

That in examinations hereby authorized, of fuel materials for the 
use of the Government of the United States, or for the purpose of in- 
creasin, tet one efficiency or available supply of the fuel resources 
of the United States, the Director of the Geological Survey may have 
the necessary materials collected from any part of the United States 
where they represent extensive deposits. 


Now, if that language had been allowed to remain in the bill, 
the Geological Survey would haye continued these tests in refer- 
ence to coal all over the United States and all the coal fields; 
but instead of leaving the language in that way the conferees 
have stricken out of the Senate amendment this portion of thé 
language: 

Or for the pw si 
supply of the n . eae 

So that it now reads merely: 

That in examinations hereby authorized of fuel materials for the use 
of the Government of the United States, the Director of the Geological 
Survey may have the necessary materials collected— 

And so forth. In other words, you have got a provision in this 
bill appropriating $250,000 for investigation of fuel supplies, 
and you have limited the investigation to the fuel that is used 
by the United States Government. It absolutely negatives the 
whole proposition. You might as well negative the entire propo- 
sition. The small amount of coal that is actually purchased 
and used by the United States cuts no figure. It comes neces- 
sarily, the larger portion of it, from a very few coal fields imme- 
diately around the points where the Government of the United 
States has necessity to use fuel. What we want, and what was 
intended by this House when we made this provision and in- 
sisted on this matter staying in the bill, was that the entire fuel 
supply of the United States should be investigated. But I un- 
derstand that the gentlemen on the conference committee say 
that they did not want to investigate this matter, because it was 


‘for the use of private individuals, and they struck that portion 


out because they said it would benefit private individuals. But 
if you will read on until the last, you will see that by the lan- 
guage used in the Senate amendment that was protected against, 
because it said: 

Provided further, That in publishing the results of these investiga- 
tions, the materials examined shall not be credited to any private par 


or corporation, but shall be collected and described as representing mek 
extensive deposits. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEV. The House provision was: 

For the continuation of the analyzing and testing of the coals. 
lignites, and other mineral fuel substances belonging to the United 
States, in order to determine their fuel value, etc., under the super- 
vision of the Director of the United States Geological Survey, to be 
immediately available, $250,000. 

To that the Senate added an amendment: 

Provided, That in examinations, hereby authorized, of fuel materials 
for the use of the Government of the United States, or for the purpose 
of increasing the general efficiency or available supply of e fuel 
resources In the United States. the Director of the Geological Survey 
ay. haye the necessary materials collected from any part of the 
United States where they represent extensive deposits; and it shall 
be the duty of the Director of the Geological Survey to have examined, 
without charge, the fuels required for use by the Government of the 
United States, and to give these examinations preference over other 
work: Provided further, That in Petpet tag the results of these in- 
vestigations, the materials examined shall not be credited to any pri- 
vate party or corporation, but shall be collected and described as 
representing such extensive deposits. 


Now, that language that the House adopted limited the field 
of this investigation of fuel for the use of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The House language limited it to lands 
of the United States. 

Mr. TAWNEY. “Analyzing and testing of the coals, lignites, 
and other mineral fuel substances belonging to the United 
States.” Now, then, the Senate provision which the conferees 
have stricken out is, “or for the purpose of increasing the gen- 
eral efficiency or available supply of fuel resources in the United 
States.” That is entirely inconsistent with the House provision. 
If it contemplates that the Geological Survey is to go into a 
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general investigation of the extent of the fuel deposits and the 
efficiency of the fuel supply of the entire United States, it is 
entirely inconsistent with the provision which the House 
adopted, because the House provision limited the investigations 
of coal, lignites, and other fuel substances belonging to the 
United States. The Senate provision enlarged that investiga- 
tion so as to inelude the entire fuel supply and efficiency of the 
supply throughout the United States. 

Now, to accomplish what the gentleman wishes to accomplish, 
the conferees on the part of both Houses thought the language 
we retained was sufficient. That language is, That the Director 
of the Geological Survey, for the purposse of making examina- 
tions, may have the necessary materidls collected from any 
part of the United States.” Now, then, they can collect fuel 
material of all kinds from any part of the United States, and 
they may test the fuel—may analyze it as they are authorized 
to do in the House provision. It accomplishes what I supposed 
the gentleman from Alabama contended for when the matter 
was before the House, but it does not allow the Geological 
Survey a roving commission for the purpose of conducting in- 
vestigations all over the United States in the matter of testing 
fuel for everybody; but he may collect the fuel from any part 
of the United States and test it. 

* Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow me an interrup- 
tion? s 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. DALZELL. According to the statement of the gentleman 
from Minnesota, the examinations of the Geological Survey are 
to be confined to those fuels which are for the use of the United 
States. That is to say, for actual consumption for purposes of 
the United States. I want to ask the gentleman from Minne- 
gota if he does not think it is a little ridiculous to appropriate 
$250,000 to examine fuels that we are going to use in the United 
States—that we are going to use in our boilers down here in the 
House? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania that that is exactly what I said when we adopted the 
gentleman’s amendment. He by his own amendment increased 
the appropriation from $100,000 to $250,000, 

Mr. DALZELL. That is what the House had in view and 
what the Senate had in view, but what the House conferees 
have emasculated. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the chairman will allow me—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the chairman of the committee think 
that under the House language providing for coal tests that the 
Geological Survey would have no right to make any test ex- 
cept for coal to be used by the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is he willing to admit that under the 
language where it says the Geological Survey shall test_coal 
owned by the United States anybody in the United States, 
under the language, could hand a sample of its coal to the 
United States, giving it title to that sample, and get the test 
required for scientific purposes? That is my understanding 
of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is not my understanding of the 
proposition. If I understood the language of the bill as stated 
by the gentleman from Illinois, I would be satisfied. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I understood the original 
language was. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will allow me, the 
language of the House bill limited these investigations to the 
lands owned by the United States, the public domain, the public 
lands of the United States. 

Mr. YOUNG. It limited it to coal of the United States; it 
did not say “coal lands.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I mean coal lands. 

Mr. YOUNG. It does not say coal lands; it says coal. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That would limit it more, even, than I 


gay. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If it was in the land, it would 
belong to the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will allow me, this is 
a limitation practically to the public lands of the United States, 
because we own no coal otherwise. Why was that limitation 
put in this bill in the House? It was not because the House 
wanted it on the bill. It was because the men in this House 
who want this fuel investigation were met with a point of order 
and had to accept what they could get on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman to yield me 
five minutes more. : 


Mr. TAWNEY. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, we had to take that position, but 
the business interests of this country want these investigations 
made. It is in the interest of the development of our foreign 
trade, and when we consented to this amendment in the bill the 
House did so in order to authorize the Geological Survey to 
test the fuels of the United States belonging to all parties. That 
is the only benefit we can get out of these investigations. It 
would be simply folly to appropriate $250,000 to investigate 
the coal that we have down in the bunkers of this cellar or the 
coal that lies out in the few remaining public lands of the West. 
What we want to do is to investigate these fuels, develop their 
use for the citizens of the United States, and let foreign citi- 
zens who want to buy our coal know what we have got. I am 
not at all in sympathy with the proposition even as it stands in 
the bill of limiting these inyestigations to great fuel deposits 
and not letting the individual coal miner get a certificate as 
to what he has got in his coal mine. I represent a coal district. 
My district has attempted to get into the trade in South 
America, to contest the territory of South America with British 
coals. We can land coal at Mobile cheaper and put it on ship- 
board cheaper than they can in any port in Wales or England. 
But I want to tell you this: The Alabama coals are not known. 
There are very few American coals known to the foreign trade, 
and when a ship goes into Rio Janeiro or any other South 
American port to load with coal, that is what it has got to have 
to finish its trip and carry out its voyage. The cost of the 
coal is not of so much importance to the shipmaster as the 
kind of coal he gets. If he buys a coal and fills his bunkers 
with a coal that is of small horsepower producing capacity, he 
makes a slow voyage, delays his trip, and costs his ship- 
owners much money. 

On the other hand, if he has the best coal for his trip to put 
in the bunkers of his ship he increases the speed of his vessel 
und saves that much time in making the voyage. Everyone 
can see it is very necessary for the ship captain to know what 
he is getting before he puts the coal in his bunkers. They know 
the English coals; they know the foreign coals. The foreign 
vations have a governmental investigation, and the foreign coal 
that lies in the South American port has a Government certifi- 
cate behind it that it is a good coal, and when we want to 
develop our foreign trade and increase our foreign resources 
why should we deny to our own citizens that which the citizens 
of foreign countries have when we have to compete with them? 
Is there a gentleman on the floor of this House who does not 
want to develop our foreign trade and increase the sale of our 
coal products? That is the object of this provision. It is to 
have the coals of the United States investigated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and a certificate given as to what 
they represent, so that the shipowner and the ship captain in any 
port of the world when he seeks to buy American coal will know 
how much horsepower there is per ton and the fixed carbon 
there is in that coal, how much fuel supply, and he will know 
definitely. There is nothing we can do that will aid us more 
to develop our foreign coal sales and our foreign markets for 
our coal material than the passage of this bill if you pass it so 
that we can make an investigation; but you can not do it under 
the terms of this bill, and I contend that this conference report 
ought to be voted down and sent back to conference so that it 
will carry out really what the people in the great manufacturing 
and producing sections want, and that is an inyestigation of all 
the fuel supplies of the country. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does the gentleman want Con- 


gress to make an appropriation to examine all the soils of all 


the farm lands for sale and publish their report and send it out 
to the four winds of the world? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the soil investigations have been 
of great benefit to the people of the United States. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. They have investigated in the 
proper way for a particular: purpose; but the gentleman’s 
proposition carried out its full length would require Congress 
to have these officials go and examine the soil of every farm 
in the United States, if it is to be sold, and publish their reports 
and send them broadcast to the people in foreign lands. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. It simply authorizes the 
man who represents the coal mine and the coal supply to send 
their fuel to the coal-testing plant and have it tested; but under 
the terms of this law they can not do it. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That is we are to keep men doing 
this kind of work when these coal owners can employ men to do 
this work for them? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, it is not their certificate. If you 
issued a certificate yourself as to what you have got in your 
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coal, it does not mean and does not carry the weight in the 
market as if it is issued by the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think we ought to examine 
all the woolen goods, for instance, for wool, and a Government 
certificate should be issued? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not. 

Mr. MANN. What is the difference? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Because those are something that any- 
body can investigate. 

Mr. MANN. I can not tell whether an article has good wool 
in it or not, and I do not think the gentleman can. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But you can find somebody who can. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, You can find some one who can 
tell about this other matter in Nashville and in Birmingham 
und everywhere else. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will yield to me for a mo- 
ment, I want to make a statement and then ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispense temporarily with the consideration of this con- 
ference report. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be some grave mis- 
understanding in respect to the effect of the Senate amendment 
as amended in conference. The House provision limits the in- 
vestigation to the coals, lignites, and other mineral fuel sub- 
stances belonging to the United States. The Senate enlarged 
the scope of that investigation, and also authorized the Director 
of the Geological Survey to have the necessary materials for the 
making of these tests collected from any part of the United 
States. In so far as the House conferees were concerned, we 
felt that that was enlarging the powers of the Geological Survey 
to the extent to which those who favored this system and policy 
of paternalism desired, and that there was no necessity of using 
the language, which was stricken out in conference. Now, in 
order that the matter may be adjusted, I ask unanimous consent 
to lay aside for the present this conference report. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What is it the gentleman wants 
unanimous consent for? : 

Mr. TAWNEY. To lay aside temporarily the report. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. For what? 

Mr, DALZELL. I hope that will be granted. 

Mr. RYAN. I desire to ask the chairman, on page 85, line 10, 
“for the investigation of the structural materials belonging to 
and for the use of the United States, consisting of stones, clays, 
cements,” etc. I want to ask the gentleman whether this “ et 
cetera” gives authority to permit the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey to investigate and test the strength of timber and 
lumber? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It certainly will. That was not changed in 
the Senate, and it is not in conference at all. 

Mr. RYAN. I want to ask what that meant. Can the gen- 
tleman tell me whether this is for testing the strength of 
timber? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is not in controversy between the two 
Houses at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CHANNELS ON NEW JERSEY COAST. 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up a 
privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio calls up the 
privileged resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate be requested to furnish to the House of 
Representatives a duplicate copy of bill (S. G167) authorizing the 
tate of New Jersey to improve the channels along the New Jerse 
coast under the State authority, the same having been lost or mislaid. 


The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF PUBLIC-LAND LAWS, ETC. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 12323) to extend the public-land laws 
of the United States to the land comprised within the limits 
of the abandoned Fort Crittenden Military Reservation, in 
the State of Utah. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12323) to extend the public-land laws of the United States to 
the lands comprised within the limits of the abandoned Fort 
Crittenden Military Reservation, in the State of Utah, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same. 
Joun F. LACEY, 
F. W. MONDELL, 
JoHN L. BURNETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


H. C. HANSBROUGE, 

REED Soor, 

A. J. McLaurin, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


STATEMENT. 


The only effect of the Senate amendment is to throw open 
the Fort Rice Military Reservation, in North Dakota, to free 
homestead settlement, including the unpatented land on the 
reservation heretofore settled upon. The land is west of the 
Missouri River and does not differ materially from the other 
pone land in that region now open to free homestead settle- 
ment, 

Joun F. LACEY, 

F. W. MONDELL, 

JohN L. BURNETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the conference report 
be agreed to. A 

The question was taken; and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Lacey, a motion to reconsider the yote was 
laid on the table. 


USE OF MAILS BY TOWN TOPICS, 


Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move as a privileged mo- 
tion to discharge the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
from the further consideration of the resolution introduced on 
March 8, 1906, concerning the use of the mails by a publication 
known as Town Topics” in the city of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
discharge the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads from 
the consideration of the following resolution, which the Clerk 
will report. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas at a court of general sessions of the peace in and for the 
county of New York, the same being a court of record of the State of 
New York, one Norman Hapgood was on the 31st day of October, 1905, 
indicted by a grand jury on a charge of libel, for that he had written 
and published of and concerning one Joseph M. Deuel, then and now a 

dge of the court of special sessions In the said city and county of 

ew York, the following words, to wit: “He is part owner and one 
of the editors of a paper of which the occupation is prin scandal 
about people who are not cowardly enough to pay for silence; ” and 

Whereas the said Norman Hapgood on the 31s Me Ai October, 1905 
was arraigned upon the said indictment before said court and 
entered a plea of not guilty thereto; and 

Whereas the said indictment, having been duly transferred from the 
said court of general sessions of the peace in and for the city and 
county of New York to the supreme court of the State of New York, 
came on for trial on the 15th of January, 1906, in said court, be- 
fore the Hon. James Fitzgerald, a justice thereof, and a jury; and the 
said Norman Hapgood having admitted that he had written and pub- 
lished the matter charged in said indictment to be libelous, justified it 
on the ground that the same was true, and the jury after hearing evi- 
dence rendered Its verdict that he was not guilty of libel; and 

Whereas it appeared from the uncontradicted evidence given on said 
trial that the paper of which the said Joseph M. Deuel was part owner 
and one of the editors, the characterization of which as “a paper of 
which the occupation is printing scandal about ponie who are not 
cowardly enough to pay, for silence” by the said Hapgood was 83 
in said evidence to a libel, is a weekly publication entitled, called, 
and known as Town Topics ; an 

Whereas the said verdict of not guilty and the judgment of acquittal 
entered thereon in favor of said Hapgood is a judicial declaration by a 
court of competent jurisdiction that the description of Town ‘Topics 
indictment to be libelous is in fact true: Now, there- 


Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to inform the House of Re resentatives whether said paper, 
periodical, or publication entitled, called, and known as Town Topics, 
80 9 by a competent court to be “a paper of which the occupa- 
tion is printing seandal about people who are not cowardly enough to 

ay for silence,” is admitted now to the use of the mails, and whether 
ts said occupation of extorting money by blackmail is in any way 
facilitated, promoted, or assisted by this Government through the oper- 
ation of its Post-Office Department, 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that this resolution is not privileged, and therefore the motion 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cocxran] is not in 
order. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, is that point open to discus- 
sion? 

The SPEPAKER. It is in the discretion of the Chair, The 
Chair will hear the gentleman briefly. 
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Mr. COCKRAN. I submit myself cheerfully to the discre- 
tion of the Chair. Mr. Speaker, the object of this resolution 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Do I understand the Chair is hearing 
the gentleman on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I will state what the resolution is, in order 
to discuss it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, in the discretion of the Chair, 
will hear the gentleman from Indiana state his point of order. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I merely wanted to understand the 
status. I did not know whether the gentleman was beginning 
to discuss the merits of the resolution or the point of order, 
and I merely inquired of the Chair whether the Chair was hear- 
ing him on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Purely so. And the Chair will hear the 
gentleman from Indiana if he desires, although the Chair has 
heard the resolution read, and the Chair will hear the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cockran] on the point of order. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Of course, Mr. Speaker, I suppose it goes 
without saying that in order to ascertain whether a resolution 
is privileged or otherwise we must have the nature of the 
resolution before the Chair and before the House. The object 
of this resolution, Mr. Speaker, is to ascertain by appropriate 
inquiry, addressed to the Postmaster-General with a view to 
possible remedial legislation by this House, whether the Post- 
Office Department is deliberately lending itself to facilitate the 
operation of a blackmailing enterprise. 

Now, I submit, Mr. Speaker, this resolution, stated in these 
terms, presents a question of the very highest privilege. That 
its terms are justified will be apparent from the slightest 
scrutiny of the facts which it recites. I have placed before 
the House and before the committee no statement of fact on 
my own authority. I have no personal knowledge of the 
transactions to which I ask the attention of gentlemen on both 
sides to consider. I have placed before the House an ex- 
emplified copy of an indictment found by a grand jury in the 
court of general sessions of the peace in and for the city and 
county of New York, against one Norman Hapgood, charging 
him with libel for having written and published in a paper 
called Collier’s Weekly these words of a certain publication, or 
rather of a certain person: “He is part owner and one of the 
editors of a paper of which the occupation is printing scandal 
about people who are not cowardly enough to pay for silence.” 
I have submitted the plea of not guilty, interposed by Hap- 
good on his arrangement, and set out the fact that as he had 
a right to do under our Constitution, the defendant acknowl- 
edged having written and published these words and pro- 
ceeded to justify them on the ground that they were in fact 
true. 

‘Testimony was taken on the issue thus raised, and on that 
testimony the jury, after an absence, I think, of five minutes, 
returned with a verdict of not guilty, and the defendant was 
thereupon discharged by the court, which was, in effect, a 
judgment that this description of the publication was not a 
libel, but was accurate and truthful. 

Several months ago I presented these facts to the House of 
Representatives, with the records which substantiated them, 
and at the same time I presented a resolution asking the 
Postmaster-General to inform us whether the paper so adjudged 
to be engaged in printing scandal is admitted to the mails, and 
whether its business of extorting blackmail is facilitated and 
promoted by this Government through its Post-Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, this is very different from a question asking 
the Department of Justice if it had pursued some particular 
wrongdoer for the perpetration of some offense or asking some 
other Department if it had used all its power to prevent the 
commission of something which may be considered criminal. 
It is not a question asking the Post-Office Department to de- 
cide whether certain actions are in themselves wholesome or 
unwholesome—moral or immoral. The nature of this enter- 
prise is determined to be not one occasionally lapsing into 
crime, but a steady, organized scheme of blackmail. Here is 
a resolution calling attention to a solemn finding of fact, not 
that this paper has libeled one, two, or thirty persons—I admit 
no questicn of privilege would be presented to this House by 
the fact that a publication which occasionally, or even fre- 
quently, became an engine of blackmail was using the mails 
but when a competent tribunal of a sovereign State solemnly 
adjudges the entire publication, the whole enterprise to be 
merely a scheme of blackmail, the question is presented 


whether this Government itself is aiding the commission of 
crime. 

This is not a case of a department standing idle while crime 
is perpetrated and failing to prevent it. It is a case of active 
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participation by Government in the crime itself. This publication 
is carrying on its occupation of blackmail now as I speak, not 
solely through the vice of its promoters, not simply by the skill 
of its editors, but through the active assistance of this Govern- 
ment, of which, Mr. Speaker, this House is an integral part. I 
submit to the House of Representatives that it is a question of 
the highest privilege whether this Government—in which we 
have an important share—can through one of its Executive De- 
partments, created by our laws, supported by our appropriations, 
deliberately lend itself—actively contribute to a scheme of 
blackmail—make itself the most effective feature in that scheme 
of blackmail—for without the mails this enterprise of crime 
would be wholly ineffective. = 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that I make not the slightest assertion 
of fact on my own authority. I know nothing of this paper; I 
have never seen but one copy of it in my life, and that was 
twenty years ago. I do not know the editor. I have never seen 
him, to my knowledge. I can not have any personal feeling 
whatever about the question I submit to the House. I am not 
without pity for the ,wretch who, having some gift of expres- 
sion, seems to be without means of employing it to gain a living 
by any other means than blackmail. I have nothing but 
sympathy for the unfortunates who, by reason of some blemish 
in their lives, become exposed to the blackmailers’ pursuit and 
pay money to escape his exposure. The only persons revealed 
by these proceedings for whom I have an utter abhorrence are 
the degenerates [loud applause] whose appetite for scandal 
and whose eagerness to learn something evil of their neighbors 
lead them to buy such a sheet and thus make this scheme of 
blackmail effective. And, sir, I hope I will not have to link 
with these wretches the Government of the United States as an 
agency to aid the blackmailer in preying upon the fears of the 
weak or even on the apprehension of the guilty. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

I do not think I am violating the confidence of the committee 
when I say that the gentleman from Indiana has held out to 
me all through the session a hope that before adjournment 
some favorable action would be taken on this resolution. We 
have discussed freely the only objection he seemed to entertain, 
which is that the statute does not give the Postmaster-General 
power to deal with this class of offenders. 2 

Now, I submit to this House no statute is necessary, to give 
to the Postmaster-General power to declare that the mail 
service of the United States shall not be used as an agency of 
crime. Will the gentleman from Indiana pretend that if it 
were known I was using the mail service to circulate poisonous 
articles or to send explosive bombs among innocent people 
whom I regarded as enemies that the passage of a special 
law would be necessary before the Postmaster-General could 
exclude me from the use of a great public facility which I was 
prostituting to crime? Here is a judgment of a court, and a 
decision that the occupation of this paper is one steady con- 
tinuous crime. Yet the gentleman from Indiana would have 
us believe that the Post-Office Department has no power to 
authorize its officers, its postmasters, and its mail carriers to 
keep their hands clean of this infamy, which at this very mo- 
ment is being perpetrated through their agency. 

Mr. Speaker, at this moment the desks of Members are 
flooded with remonstrances from all over the country against 
the action of the Post-Office Department in excluding from the 
mails publications which, compared with this one, are models 
of cleanliness and decorum. Every day the Postmaster-General 
excludes from the mails some citizen, and absolutely destroys 
his means of living, on a suspicion that he may contemplate 
fraud, even though he denies the imputation, and there is not 
one scintilla of truth that he has injured anybody. This Depart- 
ment of the United States Government can condemn a man 
who may be perfectly honest to a fate worse than imprisonment. 
If a State by sentencing a man to imprisonment deprives him of 
an opportunity to make his own livelihood, it charges itself with 
responsibility for his support. 

Without any hearing, without any formal accusation of 
crime, without an opportunity to advance proof of innocence, 
any citizen may be excluded from the mails on a mere suspicion 
of the Postmaster-General, condemned to a fate worse than 
imprisonment; for while this exclusion from the right to free 
communication with his fellows makes the whole country his 
prison house, the burden of supporting himself is forced on 
the shoulders of the victim, while the means of gaining that 
support is denied to him. And yet, Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. OVERSTREET] would say that admis- 
sion to the mails of the books of a publisher solemnly ad- 
judged by a competent court to be engaged in the business of 
blackmail does not present a question of privilege. I ask this 
House if a system under which citizens are deprived of liveli- 
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hood, deprived of property, deprived of character, deprived of 
the means of making a livelihood in the future, on the mere 
suspicion of the Postmaster-General that they abuse the mails, 
can be tolerated in this country, when the same mails are open to 
a publication which the solemn judgment of å court of com- 
petent jurisdiction in a sovereign State declares to be an enter- 
prise organized merely for blackmail? 

Mr. Speaker, I would be glad if the gentleman from Indiana 
could present here any evidence that the committee inquired 
into the facts on which this resolution is based or that the 
Post-Office Department had undertaken to examine them, and 
on information collected by its own agents had reversed the 
judgment of the State courts. I admit its competence to review 
any decision by a State court on a collateral proceeding or of 
any tribunal except one having jurisdiction.of its own opera- 
tions; but I challenge the gentleman from Indiana to impugn 
in the slightest degree the conclusions of fact reached by this 
State court on the character of this publication. I challenge 
him to say, upon his own honor, before this House that this pub- 
lication is anything else than a scheme of blackmail. I chal- 
lenge him to deny that the United States Government is the 
most effective agent in the perpetration of its crimes by allow- 
ing it to circulate through the mails, and I submit to the 
Speaker and the House, as a question of the highest privilege, 
whether this body should not inform itself fully of the course 
pursued by the Post-Office Department toward this criminal en- 
terprise, and if it be found that the mails are used to facilitate 
and promote it, to enact adequate legislation to prevent a great 
arm of the public service from making itself an agency of crime, 
and to reestablish the honor and dignity of this Government in 
all its branches. [Applause.] 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, just a word. The censor- 
ship of the press by the Federal Government has never been 
undertaken. It may be that there are in many cases just 
grounds for considering the propriety of legislation which 
might at least approach, in some degree, such censorship. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRAN. What about the publication of Lewis, 
which was censored out of existence? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. If the gentleman will permit me, I 
will state that, as I was just about todo. The statute relative to 
fraud orders was a law properly enacted by the Congress and 
now administered by the Postmaster-General. There are some 
who question the propriety and extent to which that law oper- 
ates; but those persons interested in such legislation can pre- 
pare bills, introduce them, and press them to consideration 
before the proper committee having jurisdiction of such legis- 
lation. If there is any weakness in the law relative to the cen- 
sorship of the press, it is just as much the province and duty 
of the gentleman from New York to prepare and introduce 
and press for consideration a measure upon that point as any 
other Member of this body. But, Mr. Speaker, there is no such 
legislation upon the statute books, nor has the gentleman from 
New York nor any other Member of the House introduced for 
consideration any legislation affecting that form of censorship. 
This resolution, Mr. Speaker, is what we may term “a resolu- 
tion of inquiry,” known generally to Members, and which the 
rules and precedents recognize. But, Mr. Speaker, the point I 
make is that the resolution of inquiry is not privileged unless 
the matter referred to in the resolution is privileged, and the 
resolution does not set out any privileged matter. I waive 
the preamble, because a long line of precedents establish the 
truth of the proposition that a preamble is no part of a reso- 
lution, and the body of the resolution itself, if this House 
should pass it, would make of the Post-Office Department an 
object of ridicule, to be inquired of for an opinion based upon 
a negative verdict in a criminal prosecution. 

The parties referred to in this resolution defended against 
an indictment, and upon trial before a jury the case went off 
as the gentleman has indicated. But simply because the jury 
found for the defendant does not establish all of the evidence 
which the defendant had introduced, and any lawyer who ever 
practiced in a justice of the peace court knows that the verdict 
does not establish all the facts set out in the evidence by the 
party in whose favor the verdict has been found. I do not care 
to discuss the question on the merits; that is a matter for 
the legislation of Congress, but I repeat that it is just as much 
the duty of the gentleman from New York to introduce and 
press for consideration a law amending other laws as it is 
the duty of any Member of the House; but when he intro- 
duces a resolution of inquiry, that resolution must be in ac- 
cordance with the rules and customs of this House. I submit 
that this resolution is not in line with those precedents. 

Mr. COCKRAN., Mr. Speaker, I haven't the slightest idea 


of submitting to this House a proposal for censorship of the 
press. I am opposed to any interference whatever with the 
press. I do not think an action of libel has ever been necessary 
to vindicate any honest man, though it has often resulted in 
exposing a rogue, as it has in this instance. I have never 
known a man to be injured by abuse of the press, but I have 
known a good many to be injured by indiscriminate praise. 
The gentleman from Indiana suggests that I should have intro- 
duced a bill—proposed some new legislation in the line of my 
resolution. There is no legislation necessary. We want to know 
if this publication is a blackmailing enterprise. If it is, it can 
be excluded from the mails under the law as it stands. The 
object of this resolution is to get light on the fact as to its use 
of the mails. That fact being established, there is law enough 
on the statute books now to deal with it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. The only 
question presented to the Chair under the point of order is 
whether this motion is a privileged motion under the rules of 
the House. The motion is to discharge the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads from the consideration of the resoiution 
which has been read. After seven days the motion is privileged, 
providing the resolution has nothing in it which destroys that 
privilege. 

Now, this resolution is coupled with the preamble, which re- 
cites that there was an indictment in a State court for libel, 
recites that the defendant justified, recites that there was a trial, 
recites that the defendant was acquitted, and then in the reci- 
tation in the last whereas sets forth matter which does not 
refiect upon the party whom the State of New York alleged 
had been libeled in very complimentary terms; in fact, to the 
contrary. The resolution refers to the preamble and certain 
matters alleged in the preamble, none of which are matters that 
are privileged under the rules of the House. 

A resolution calling for information from the Department 
upon a question of fact is privileged, and if this resolution alone 
covered such information it would be privileged. The Chair 
has no doubt that the preamble destroys the privilege that 
otherwise would be contained in the resolution, and therefore 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Would it be in order, Mr. Speaker, to move 
to strike out the preamble and allow the resolution to stand? 

The SPEAKER. That would bring the House to a vote on 
that very question, and this is a matter not before the House. 
It was introduced and went to the committee. This is a 
motion to bring it before the House, and the privilege being 
destroyed by nonprivileged matter, the Chair sustains the point 
of order, which, of course, if the ruling of the Chair is cor- 
rect, prevents the House obtaining possession of the resolution 
in this way. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Would it be competent to ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair having sustained the point of 
order, the gentleman from New York asks unanimous consent 
to discharge the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads from 
further consideration of the resolution, and consider it at this 


time. 
Mr. OVERSTREET. I object. 
BILLS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred the order introduced 
on June 25, 1906, have had the same under consideration and report 
the following 1 in lieu thereof: 

“ Ordere hat bills on the Private Calendar reported from the Com- 
mittee on on Military Affairs, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, from 
the 555 on Indian Affairs (except such as propose to confer 
1 on the Court of Claims), from the Committee on Public 

nds, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, from 
the Committee on Pensions, and from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions shall have, on motion being made to proceed to their considera- 
tion in House as in Committee of the Whole, the same privilege as is 
given by the rules on Fridays to the motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole to consider bills on the Private Calendar.” 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Dz ArMoNp] desires to be heard on 
this resolution. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I would like to make a few remarks on 
the subject at some point in the proceedings. 

Mr. DALZELL. How long a time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Five minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Pace al has the previous question 
been demanded? 

The SPEAKER, No. 
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Mr. DALZELL. I understood the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] had no objection to this resolution. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE 
ARMOND] wants further time, I desire that it be yielded to him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has an 
hour, if he desires to use it. 

Mr. DALZELL. I have yielded already to the gentleman 
from Missouri as much time as he wants—five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that all the time the gentleman desires? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes. Mr. Speaker, we are very near the 
close of the session now, and a great deal of important business 
remains on the Calendar, much of which I think ought to be 
taken up and disposed of. As to the merits of some of these 
private bills, as to the merits of them in general, or the de- 
merits, I know nothing. I can hardly hope that they will be 
selected and called up in the order of their merit. I hardly 
believe that just exactly and only the right committees have been 
selected as those out of whose work there shall be taken for 
consideration the particular bills provided for under this order. 
Without going into comparisons or making enumerations, I 
think that perhaps there is included in that list one or more 
committees from which hardly anything of good emanates and 
from which comes a great deal that is not good. As to some of 
these committees, I think it is notorious in the House that al- 
most everything that comes from them may well be the subject of 
suspicion. Whether it is due to inattention on the part of the 
Members or lack of equipment for the work or to something 
else, or to many things else, of course I do not know. Possibly 
there will be selected from the grist of work of the particular 
committee or committees which I have in view good measures 
and good measures alone, and if so the exception will be most 
notable, and this day will deserve to be in the history of certain 
committees a red-letter day in truth and in fact. Aside from 
that, however, notwithstanding what I have said is true, a 
great many persons desire to have different bills on the Private 
Calendar considered, and desire it for the best of reasons. But 
there are great interests in this country which desire and urge 
the consideration of some most important public measures. I 
have not the time, and if I had unlimited time at my disposal 
I would not care to consume it in an enumeration of these meas- 
ures or in going into the merits of any of them. I might re- 
mark simply in passing that, among those things that might be 
considered, but certainly can not be and will not be in this 
House at this time, if ever, is the eight-hour labor bill. I am 
not going to spend any time upon that measure, but I am merely 
saying what is common information, what is known to every- 
body here and elsewhere, that millions of people, who ought to 
have some representation and some yoice and some consideration 
in the Congress of the United States, earnestly desire and to the 
full extent of their ability earnestly urge consideration of this 
and other measures. While such measures lie unconsidered 
upon the Calendar, while consideration is contemptuously de- 
nied, while the millions who urge them are powerless here, I for 
one shall oppose, though of course ineffectually, the picking up 
of a basketful of comparatively small private measures to oc- 
cupy the time of the House when measures of mighty moment 
are denied consideration. I know that some selection has to 
be made by somebody in some way, inasmuch as the bills intro- 
duced are so numerous, and indeed the bills reported are so 
numerous, that it is a physical impossibility to consider, much 
less to dispose of, all of them. But upon what lines, according 
to what principles, with a view to what end should selection be 
made and preference be given? According to my conception of 
duty, which is somewhat old fashioned perhaps and largely out 
of use here, important measures—important as they affect the 
interests of a great many people, important in the estimation of 
a great many people—are those which ought to have considera- 
tion rather than this measure or that measure, however meri- 
torious in itself, but insignificant in comparison, consideration 
of which may be desired or urged by this Member or by that 
Member. It is late in the session, but it is not too late to take 
up, to consider, and to dispose of some of these very great meas- 

` ures now pending upon the Calendar. For the reason that it 

is not, and for the additional reason that it is convenient, to 
shove in and fill up a gap, to occupy the time with a lot of little 
things concerning but a few people—concerning them but to a 
small degree—it is for these reasons that I am opposed to this 
rule. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Does the gentleman from Mississippi want to 
use some time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will take it from the twenty minutes 

Mr. DALZELL. There will not be any twenty minutes on the 
previous question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. When a rule is reported from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and the previous question is called upon it, has not 
each side the right to twenty minutes to discuss it? 

The SPEAKER. Providing there is no debate preceding it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But can the gentleman cut off the right to 
discuss it by yielding to somebody before that? 

The SPEAKER. If he gets the previous question, he can. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; I will ask the gentleman to 
yield to me. 

Mr. DALZELL. For how long? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. About ten minutes—I do not think I will 
consume five. Mr. Speaker, I agree perfectly with the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. De ArmMonp] that this House now has 
time, if it chooses, as it very well may, to remain here for a 
few days longer, to consider some very important matters upon 
the Public Calendar, which have been sadly, if not criminally, 
neglected. , It has or can make the time to give the House 
itself, at any rate, an oportunity to consider whether it will or 
will not vote up or down the so-called “ eight-hour law,” which, 
by the way, is not an eight-hour law at all, but an expression 
upon the part of the Government of the United States that 
where it goes into the market to employ labor directly or indi- 
rectly it shall be labor required to work only eight hours a day. 
There is in the bill not the slightest effort to interfere with 
the hours of labor in the States, as a labored effort has been 
made from certain quarters to make it appear that there is. 
This House might also consider some of the anti-injunction bills 
which have been sent to the Committee on the Judiciary. Above 
all things, Mr. Speaker, because it goes to our own honor, this 
House ought to have considered, this House has had time to 
consider, this House ought to remain in session until it has 
considered, certain bills that have been introduced for the pur- 
pose of preventing campaign contributions by corporations to 
corrupt the people who are corruptible for the success of polit- 
ical parties in this country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
I myself introduced a bill—very moderate in its character, very 
mild, treading upon no unsafe ground, the constitutionality of 
which nobody could dispute—merely providing that national 
banks and other corporations chartered by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and also corporations engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce, should be mulct in damages and treated as criminals 
whenever they contribute to a campaign fund. 

There is no doubt about the fact that we ought to put an end 
to the standing habit of the national banks of contributing to 
the campaign fund of the party in power, whichever party it is. 
We ought to stop the contribution by railroads engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. Whether we have constitutional 
power to go further or not, we have at least the constitutional 
power of regulating the actions of our own corporate creatures 
chartered by us and of corporations engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce. That is not all, Mr. Speaker. The Sena- 
ator from South Carolina, Mr. TILLMAN, introduced a bill that 
has this purpose in view. That bill has passed the Senate; 
that bill is lying upon the Speaker’s desk or else has been sent 
from the Speaker’s desk to the proper standing committee of 
this House. This House ought under no circumstances to ad- 
journ until that bill passes this House or a bill of intendment 
like it amended by this House passes this House. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] But, Mr. Speaker, that is not the 
question before this House now. It was proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Rules to give the Members an opportunity to pass 
their local and private bills upon the Union Calendar, and for 
that reason to make of to-day what Friday, private-bill day, or- 
dinarily is. There are forty-odd Members on both sides of this 
Chamber haying bills of very great local importance to their 
constituents, which will be allowed by this rule to be consid- 
ered and which without this rule will never be considered at 
this session of Congress. 

If we vote against this rule we do not thereby get any oppor- 
tunity to consider these other bills of which I have spoken— 
the anticorporation corruption fund bill or any other. If the 
defeat of this rule could remotely tend even to get one of 
those bills before the House for consideration, I would exhaust 
every possible parliamentary device to defeat this rule. We 
merely cut off opportunity for individual Members to serve 
their constituents, by passing the bills upon the Private Cal- 
endar, if we defeat this rule. This rule applies to no bills ex- 
cept those of a private character. I, for that reason, as a 
member of the Committee on Rules agreed that the rule should 
be reported, because I will be glad to see Members get an op- 
portunity to pass the bills for their constituents, or, rather, to 
have them considered by the House to be passed, if the House 
desires to pass them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
DALZELL] allow me five minutes? 
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Mr. DALZELL. I think we have discussed this question 
long enough. 
Mr. SULZER. I think you ought to allow me five minutes. 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, having indulged the gentle- 
man from Mississippi in that which he likes better than any- 
thing else, listening to the tones of his own voice, I now ask 


the attention of the House to the question before it. 
are a number of bills on the Private Calendar that have been 
reported by the various committees outside of the Committee 
on Claims and the Committee on War Claims that are desery- 
ing of the consideration of the House. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, whether we stayed here a week or two weeks or 
a month or two months, the probabilities are that these bills 
would not be reached for discussion in the House, and there- 
fore it was thought wise to submit the rule which I proposed a 
few moments ago, which makes in order the calling up of the 
bills reported from various committees now on the Calendar 
of the House. And I will repeat for the information of the 
House the committees named in the rule: The Committee on 
Military Affairs, the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs (except such bills as would propose to 
confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims), the Committee on 
Public Lands, the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, the Committee on Pensions, and the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. If there be suflicient time before adjournment 
to consider these bills, the opportunity will be afforded by 
I ask for the previous question. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


the adoption of this rule. 
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Dauzett] asks for the previous question. 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 


ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. SULZER. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 120, noes 35. 
So the previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


tion. 


The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 


ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. SULZER. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 130, noes 31. 
Mr. SULZER. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 


Mr. SULZER. The Chair has already counted on a division. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has counted. The doors will be 
closed; the Sergeant-at-Arms will bring in absentees; the yeas 
and nays will be ordered upon agreeing to the resolution. 
Those who are in favor of agreeing to the resolution will, 
when their names are called, answer “ aye,” and those opposed 
will answer “no,” and those voting present will answer “ pres- 


ent,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 208, nays 23, 
voting present“ 14, not voting 134, as follows: 


Acheson 
Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen, N. J. 
Bankhead 
Bannon 
Barchfeld 


Bennet, N. X. 
Bennett, Ky. 
Bishop 
Bonynge 
Boutell 
Brooks, Colo. 
Broussard 
Brownlow 


Burnett 
Burton, Del. 
Byrd 
Calder 
Calderhead_ 
Campbell, Kans, 
Candier 
Capron 
Cassel 
Clayton 
Cockran 
Cocks 

Cole 
Conner 
Cooper, Pa. 
Coudrey 
Cousins 
Cromer 
Crumpacker 
Curtis 


YEAS—208. 
Cushman Heflin McKinley, III. 
Dale Henry, Conn, McKinney 
Dalzell Hepburn McLain 
Darragh iggins MeMorran 
Davey, La. Hill, Miss. McNary 
Davidson Hinshaw Madden 
Davis, Minn. Hoar Mahon 
Davis, W. Va. Houston Marshall 
Dawson Howard Martin 
Denby Howell, N. J. Maynard 
Dickson, III. Hubbard Miller 
Dixon, Ind, Huff ¢ Minor 
Dresser Humphrey, Wash. Moon, Pa. 
Driscoll Humphreys, Miss. Moon, Tenn. 
Dunwell Hunt Mouser 
Dwight Jenkins Murphy 
Ellis Jones, Wash. Needham 
Esch Keifer Norris 
Fitzgerald Keliher Olcott 
Fletcher Kennedy, Ohio Olmsted 
Flood nkal Otjen 
Floyd Kitchin, Wm. W. Overstreet 
Foss Klepper Padgett 
Foster, Ind. Lacey Parker 
Foster, Vt. Lafean Parsons 
French Lamb Patterson, S. C. 
Fulkerson Law Payne 
Gaines, W. Va. Lee Perkins 
Garrett Le Fevre Pollard. 
Gilbert, Ind. Lever Ransdell, La. 
Gill Lilley, Conn. er 
Gillespie ley, Pa. Reynolds 
Goulden Lindsay hodes 
Graft Littauer Richardson, Ala. 
Graham Livingston Rixey 
Greene Loud oberts 
Griggs Loudenslager Robinson, Ark. 
Grosvenor Lover ing Rodenberg 
Hamilton MeCall Ruppert 
Hardwick McCleary, Minn. Ryan 
Haskins McCreary, Pa, Schneebell 
Haugen McGavin Sherley 
Hayes McKinlay, herman 


There 


— 


Sims Southard Tawney Watkins 
Smith, Cal. Southwick Taylor, Ala. Webber 
Smith, lowa Sperry Thomas, Ohio Weems 
Smith, Md. Spight Townsend Wiley, N. J. 
Smith, Samuel W. Stafford Underwood Williams 
Smith, Pa. teenerson Volstead Wilson 
Smith, Tex. tevens, Minn. Waldo Wood 
Smyser Sullivan, Mass. Wallace Young 
Snapp Sulloway Wanger Zenor 
NAYS—23. 

Bartholdt Garber Kitchin, Claude Russell 
Bartlett Gilbert, Ky. mar Sheppard 

owle ay loyd Southall 
Clark, Fla. Henry, Tex. Macon Sulzer 
Clark, Mo. James Patterson, N.C. Trimble 
De Armond Jones, Va. Pou 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—14, 

r ee ae smth 

urleig rrier udger an 
Butler, Pa. Fuller Jen * 
Chapman Gaines, Tenn. Kline 

NOT VOTING—134. 

Adams Fowler Lewis Shackleford 
Alken Gardner, Mass. Little Shartel 
Allen, Me. Gardner, Mich. Littlefield Sible 
Ames Gardner, N. J. Longworth Slayden 
Babcock Garner Lorimer Slem 
Bede Gillett, Cal. McCarthy Smal 
Bingham Gillett, Mass. McDermott Smith, III. 
Birdsall Goebel McLachlan Smith, Ky. 
Blackburn Goldfogle Mann Smith, Wm. Alden 
Bowers Granger Meyer Stanley : 
Bowersock Gregg Michalek Stephens, Tex, 
Bradley Gronna ; Mondell Sterling 
Brantley Hale Moore Sullivan, N. X. 

rick Hearst Morrell Talbott 
Broocks, Tex. Hedge Mudd t Taylor, Ohio 

rown Hermann Murdock Thomas, N. C, 
Buckman Hill, Conn, Nevin Tirrell 
Burgess Page Towne 
Burton, Ohio Horg Palmer ndall 
Butler, Tenn. Holliday Patterson, Tenn. Van Duzer 
Campbell, Ohio Hopkins Pearre Van Winkle 
Chaney Howell, Utah Powers Vreeland 
Dawes Hughes Prince Wachter 
Deemer Hu sao Wadsworth 
Dixon, Mont. Kahn Rainey Watson 
Dovener Kennedy, Nebr. Randell, Tex. Webb 
Draper Ketcham Reid Weeks 
Edwards | Rhinock Welsse 
Ellerbe Knop Richardson, Ky. Welborn 
Fassett Knowland Rives harton 
Field + Landis, Chas. B. Robertson, La. Wiley, — 5 
Finley Landis, Frederick Rucker ya 
Flack Lawrence ott 
Fordney Legare Scroggy 

So the resolution was adopted. 
The following pairs were announced: D f 


For this session : 

Mr. Fasserr with Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. WaANGER with Mr. ADAMSON. 

Mr. MoRRELL with Mr. SULLIVAN of New Tork. 

Mr. Curries with Mr. FINLEY. 

Mr. CHAPMAN with Mr. HOPKINS. 

Mr. Hutt with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD with Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee, 
Mr. Hrrr with Mr. LEGARE. 

Mr. Le Fevre with Mr. CLAUDE KITCHIN: 

Mr. WELBORN with Mr. GUDGER. 

Mr. Powers with Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 

Mr. Stxur with Mr. Grass. 

Mr. VREELAND with Mr. FIELD. 

Mr. Loncworts with Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 

Mr. FULLER with Mr. Richaxpson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Hugues with Mr. Rew. 5 

Mr. Epwarps with Mr. Broocxs of Texas. 

Mr. GREENE with Mr. PATTERSON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Deemer with Mr. KLINE. 

Mr. SourHarp with Mr. HARDWICK. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania with Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. Hirt of Connecticut with Mr. BUTLER of Tennessee, 
Mr. BIRDSALL with Mr. HEARST. 

Mr. ANDRUS with Mr. THomas of North Carolina. 
Mr. Bancock with Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr. DoveNER with Mr. SPARKMAN (except seeds and pilot bill). 
On this day: < 
Mr. BURLEIGH with Mr. MCDERMOTT, 

Mr. Weeks with Mr. STANLEY, 

Mr. WACHTER with Mr. PAGE. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. WILEY of Alabama, 

Mr. STERLING with Mr. WEISSE. 

Mr. Scorr with Mr. Surrn of Kentucky. 

Mr. WX. ALDEN Sire with Mr. SHACKLEFORD, 

Mr. Murpock with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. RAlNx r. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. RUCKER. - > 


— . . | 
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. LAWRENCE with Mr. WEBB. 

. KNOWLAND with Mr. Pugo. 

. Hare with Mr. Moore. 

. GRONNA with Mr. LEWIS. 

. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. GREGG. 
. ForpNEY with Mr. GRANGER. 

. DAwes with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

. Bowersock with Mr. ELLERBE, 

. ADAMS with Mr. AIKEN. 

. Hever with Mr. TALBOTT. j 

. DrarER with Mr, Roperrson of Louisiana, 
. Law with Mr. RED. 

. Knapp with Mr. Towne. 

. KercHam with Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 

. BINGHAM with Mr. BOWERS. 

. Bene with Mr. BRANTLEY. 

. PEARRE with Mr. VAN DUZER. 

. GARDNER of Michigan with Mr. RHINOCK. 
. BUCKMAN with Mr. MEYER. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The doors will be opened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R: 20409. An act to authorize the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company to construct a bridge 
across the Red River; 

H. R. 20287. An act to authorize George Hammons, Charles 
Vannice, and F. A. Lyons to construct a bridge across Kentucky 
River at Beattyville, Ky. ; 

H. R. 18601. An act granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
ward A. Barnes; and 

H. R. 19814. An act authorizing the issue of obsolete ord- 
nance and ordnance stores for use of State and Territorial 
educational institutions and to State soldiers and sailors 
orphans’ homes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

0 e be directed uest the House of 
Pae eg kea iinoa M Senate the Nu . R. 19844) mak- 
ing appropriations for nony civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year Sag tuna 30, 1907, and for other purposes, with the 
amendments of the Senate thereto and the message of the Senate of 
June 27, 1906, notifying the House of the agreement of the Senate to 
the conference report thereon. 

RETURN OF SUNDRY CIVIL BILL AND CONFERENCE REPORT TO THE 
SENATE. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 28, 1906. 
ed to 


Resolved, That the 8 be direct est the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 19844) mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other pu „ W. the 
amendments of the Senate thereto, and the message of the Senate of 
June 27, 1906, notifying the House of the agreement of the Senate to 
the conference report thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

RAILROAD RATE BILL. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
présent consideration of the conference report on the railroad 
rate bill. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I object. Let it lie over and be 
printed in the Recorp, so that we can read it. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman present the report for 

Printing? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not present it for print- 
ing. I have asked unanimous consent for its consideration, and 
if it is not granted I shall not present it. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Let it lie over under the rules, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is this that is presented for present 
consideration? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks for the 
present consideration of the conference report which he holds in 
his hand, on the rate bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I suppose the gentleman 
wants this simply to avoid the usual twenty-four hours? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will object. We had such an unfortunate 
experience the last time when the bill was laid before the House 
that I think it would be better that it should go over for twenty- 
four hours, so that the House may read the report in the RECORD 
and understand it fully, 


RESIGNATION OF HON. TIMOTHY D. SULLIVAN. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter; 
which was read and ordered to lie on the table: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1906. 
Hon. JOsEPH G. CANNON, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: I have this day transmitted to the governor of the State of 


ate 1 as z angen 5 9 — resentatives 

e -nin ongress for the trict o ew York, to 

take effect July 27, 1906. . 2 
Respectfully, yours, TIMOTHY D. SULLIVAN, 


PRIVATE CALENDAR., 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order, the House will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar, 


HEIRS OF CHARLES W. DAKIN AND THOMAS J. HENNESSY. 


The first business was the bill (H. R. 15909) to reward the 
widow and minor son of Capt. Charles W. Dakin and the 
widow and minor children of Thomas J. Hennessy, late of the 
San Francisco ‘fire department, who lost their lives while 
2 a fire on board of the United States Army transport 

eade. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas Capt. Charles W. Dakin and Hoseman Thomas J. Hennessy, 
both of the fire department of the city and county of San Francisco, lost 
their lives while bravely fighting a fire on board of the United States 
Army transport Meade in the harbor of San Francisco, Cal, on the 
alge of January 31, 1906; and 

hereas they met their deaths not from some untoward accident, 
but solely as a result of their heroism in sticking to their post in the 
presence of great and evident danger; and 

Whereas by their deaths thelr widows and orphans were left prac- 
tically penniless: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise ety esa as a reward for the bravery and 
heroism shown by the la pt. Charles W. Dakin and Thomas J. 
Hennessy, both of the San Francisco fire department, in fighting a 
fire on board the United States Army transport Meade in the harbor 
of San Francisco, Cal, on the night of January 31, 1906, 
widow and minor child of the said Capt. Charles W. 
of $5,000 and to the widow and minor children of the said Thomas J. 
Hennessy the sum of $5,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third tim 

and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. ’ 
TONEY E. PROCTOR. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 11978) to reimburse 
Toney E. Proctor for services as appraiser of the town of 
Wagoner, Ind. T. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


sum of ig * day in lleu of subsistence while acting as mag of the 
bead 53, : 8 Creek Nation, Ind. T., from August 13, 1899, to 
pr’ 5 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


STEPHEN TEICHNER. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 8041) authorizing a 
patent to be issued to Stephen Teichner for certain lands therein 
described. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute a similar Senate bill favorably reported by a 
House committee and on the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute a similar Senate bill favorably re- 
ported and on the House Calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill referrd to (S. 92) was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the en of Stephen Teichner, of the west 
half of the northwest quarter of ion 35, in township numbered 152, 
of range 75, in the Devils Lake land distri North Dakota, held for 
cancellation’ by the Commissioner of the General Land Office and 
ordered ‘canceled by the Secretary of the Interior, be, and the same is 
hereby, allowed, and permitted to remain of record as of the date of 
said entry, so that title to said land may inure to the benefit of his 
grantees as far as he may have 2 5 N ram the same: Provided, That the 
money paid for said lands shall not have been withdrawn, or if with- 
drawn shall again be paid at said land office, and that thereupon a 
patent shall issue in the name of said Stephen Teichner for said land. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly, 
read the third time, and passed. ` 
By unanimous consent, the bill H. R. 8041, was ordered to 
lie on the table. 
WILLIAM H. BEALL. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 5651) for the relief of 
William H. Beall. ' 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy 
hereby, authorized and direc 


t and he is 
ted to place on the records as having been 
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honorably discharged the name of William H. Beall, late a paymaster’s 
steward on gunboat Fairplay, and issue to him a discharge to bear date 
of August 15, 1863. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MICHAEL SHEEHAN. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 18895) to correct the 
naval record of Michael Sheehan. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized and directed to remore from the rolls and records in the Navy 
Department the record of desertion now standing on said rolls and 
records against Michael Sheehan, late landsman on the Potomac flotilla, 
and grant a certificate of honorable discharge, to date July 4, 1865: 
Provided, That the passage of this act shall not serve to entitle him to 
any bounty or allowance. 5 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 


The next business was the bill (S. 1864) for the relief of 
James H. Oliver, a commander on the retired list of the United 
States Navy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint James H. Oliver, now a commander on the retired list 
of the United States Navy, to the grade of commander on the active 
list of the United States Navy: Provided, That the said James H. 
Oliver shall establish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
by examination pursuant to law, his 8 mental, moral, and pro- 
fessional fitness to perform the duties of that de: Provided further, 
That the said James H. Oliver shall be carried as additional to the 
number of the grade to which he may be appointed under this act or at 
any time thereafter promoted: And provided further, That said James 
II. Oliver shall not by the passage of this act be entitled to back pay 
of any kind. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accord- 


ingly read the third time, and passed. 
CAPT. SIDNEY F. SHAW. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 2997) for the relief of 
Capt. Sidney F. Shaw. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretar 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to 28 F. Shaw, late captain 
in the Fifteanth Regiment of West Virginia Infantry and acting chief 
enginoer of the Department of West Virginia, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the > pag, emoluments, and allow- 
ances 81. a captain of cavalry from the ¢ ay of April, 1864, to the 
19th day of Juae, 1865, less the amount heretofore paid him for 
service for that time and any allowance that he may be entitled to as 
a chief engineer for that time. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


FRANCIS J. CLEARY. 


The next business was the bill (S. 4593) for the relief of 
Francis J. Cleary, a midshipman in the United States Navy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to nominate and, by and with the adyice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to appoint Francis J. Cleary, now a midshipman in the United 
States Navy, to the grade and rank of mim on the active list of the 
Navy, to take rank with the members of his class according to pro- 
ficiency as shown by order of merit at the date of final graduation: 
Provided, That the said Cleary shall be an additional number in the 
grade of ensign, and in any grade in which he may hereafter be 
advanced. ; 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 


PAY CLERK WALTER DELAFIELD BOLLARD, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 7741) waiving the age 
limit for admission to the Pay Corps of the United States Navy 
in the case of Pay Clerk Walter Delafield Bollard, United States 
Navy. 

The bill as amended by the committee was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the age limit for admission to the Pay Corps 


of the United States Navy be, and is hereby, waived in the case of 
Walter Delafield Bollard, United States Navy. 


The amendment recommended by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


STEPHEN M. HONEYCUTT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3498) for the relief of Stephen M. Honeycutt. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to amend the records of the War Department 
in such manner as to show that Stephen M. Honeycutt, private of Com- 
pany E, Third Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
was enrolled, that is, enlisted and mustered into the military service 
of the United States, on the 25th day of March, 1864, and honorably 
discharged at Knoxville, Tenn., on the 8th day of August, 1865. 


of the Treasury be, and he is 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


HARRY A. YOUNG. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15678) for the relief of Harry A. Young. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Harry A. Young shall be held and considered 
to have been mustered into the military service of the United States in 
the office of assistant surgeon of the-battalion of Utah Light Artillery, 
with the rank of captain, on the 18th day of January, 1899, and to 
have held said office and rank until he was killed in action on the 6th 
day of February, 1899. 


With the following amendment: 


In line 6 strike out the word “captain” and insert the word “ first 
lieutenant," 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JOSHUA T. REYNOLDS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was a bill (H. R. 
8478) for the relief of Joshua T. Reynolds. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Joshua T. Reynolds shall hereafter be held 
and considered to haye been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States on the 10th day of February, A. D. 
1864, as captain of Company F, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve 
Infantry, otherwise known as the Thirty-eighth 1 Pennsylvania 
Volunteers: Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emolument shall 
accrue by reason of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. : 

JOHN B. FORD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8375) for the relief of John B. Ford. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to enter the name of John B. Ford as a private 
soldier upon the original muster rolls of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
lowa Volunteer Cavalry, from the 22d day of September, 1862, to the 
23d day of June, 1863, the last being the date of his release from said 
service, and that there be issued to him a certificate of honorable dis- 
charge by the War Department, his muster having been prevented by 
disease contracted in the line of duty in said company after his enlist- 
ment therein and without fault on his part. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That John B. Ford be held and considered to have been mustered 
Into seryice as a private of Company A, Seventh Regiment Iowa 
Cavalry Volunteers, as of date of September 22, 1862, and to have 
been honorably dischar; as of date of April 27, 1863, and an honor- 
able discharge be issued in accordance with this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BARK HOMEWARD BOUND. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11932) to grant American registry to the bark Home- 
ward Bound. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation be, and he 


is hereby, authorized to register as an American vessel the bark Home- 
ward Bound, now sailing under a limited American register. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I want some information about 
this bill. Is this to give an American registry to a foreign- 
built ship? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 
foreign ship. 

Mr. SULZER. Why? What are the reasons? 

_Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman had better get some one 
in favor of the bill to answer his question. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I know something about the 
merits of this bill. It eame before the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. It was a foreign vessel, but de- 
cided to have been wreceked in American waters on the coast 
of California, and was repaired in America. She is owned by 
a man who lives in San Francisco—Captain Ellis—and this is 
the only property he owns. I can not give the exact amount 
of the repairs, but they constituted something more than one- 
half of the value of the vessel. 

Mr. SULZER. Where was the vessel wrecked? 

Mr. HINSHAW. As I understood the testimony, she was 
wrecked out in the Pacific—that is, it was injured in the 
Pacific—but it could proceed in a straight line to San Fran- 
cisco, and when it became necessary to turn it, it then was 
found that it was wrecked, and it was declared before the 
authorities before whom it was tried to have been technically 
wrecked in American waters. I think that was so decided by 


It is to give an American register to a 


-the Department in Washington, by the Attorney-General’s De- 


partment. 
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Mr. SULZER. What application, if any, has been made to 
the Commissioner of Navigation to grant an American register 
to this bark? : 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am not sure about that. The bark was 
admitted to a limited American register by the last Congress, 
and this is only to give it an additional register to entitle_it to 
enter the coastwise trade. If I understand, the vessel can now 
ply between the Philippines and the United States. 

Mr. GOULDEN. She can now ply between the Philippines 
and the United States under her register granted by the last 
Congress. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I do not like this practice, but 
on the assurance of my colleague from New York [Mr. GOULDEN], 
who is on the committee, and who tells me that it is a most meri- 
torious bill, I shall not object. However, I want to state that 
a short time ago, I believe, a bill passed this House which I am 
informed is now. law, that gives the Commissioner of Navigation, 
in certain cases, authority to grant registration to foreign-built 
ships. I am not sure about it, but I do not think that the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries should discrimi- 
nate now and then by bringing in bills granting American regis- 
tration to a foreign-built ship and put it under the American 
flag. I do not like the looks of it, but this time I shall refrain 
from objecting. There should be a general law or none at all. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I want to state to the gentleman from 
New York that there is no such law as he refers to. The law 
referred to by him has been repealed, so that there can be no 
registry except by act of Congress. This is the least objec- 
tionable of any of the bills that have come from the committee 
within my knowledge. 

Mr. SULZER. It is a personal discrimination. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. < 


AMERICAN REGISTER FOR STEAMERS MARIE AND SUCCESS. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 7014) to provide Amer- 
ican registers for the steamers Marie and Success. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is here 
authorized = direct 


Navigation that the repairs on each of the said vessels amount to 
times the actual cost of each of the said wrecks to the owner. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed. 


GALEN E. GREEN. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 3393) granting an 
honorable discharge to Galen E. Green. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 

uired to give to Galen H. Green, late first lieutenant of the Seventh 
Wisconsin Battery, an honorable discharge, to date on the 15th day of 
January, 1864, the same as though the name of said Green had n 
borne on the rolls of the Army to the date last named. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed. 


HAROLD L. JACKSON. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 16069) authorizing the 
appointment of Harold L. Jackson, a captain on the retired list 
of the Army, as a major on the retired list of the Army. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, is hereby authorized appoint Harold L. Jack- 
son, now a captain on the retired list of the Army, to be a major on 
the retired list of the Army with the rank and pay of said office. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute for the bill just read the Senate bill 4965, an exactly sim- 
ilar bill, and to lay the House bill on the table. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute a similar Senate bill on the Calen- 
dar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Without objection, the House bill (H. R. 16069) was laid on 
the table. 

ROBERT B. TUBBS. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 11153) to correct the 
military record of Robert B. Tubbs. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War ey and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion from 
military record of Robert B. Tubbs, late of Company I, Bighth Regi- 


ment Michigan Cavalry, and issue to said Robert B. Tubbs, or his 
heirs, an honorable discharge from said service as of the date when 
said company was mustered out of the service of the United States. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

In line 4, after the word “to,” strike out down to and including 
line 9 and-insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Grant an honorable discharge to Robert Tubbs, late a lieutenant 
2 E ed I, Eighth Michigan Cavalry Volunteers, to date August 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, read the third time, and passed. 


ALLEN v. REED. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 7676) authorizing the 
appointment of Allen V. Reed, now a captain on the retired 
list of the Navy, as a rear-admiral on the retired list of the 
Navy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, is hereby authorized to appoint Allen V. Reed, 
oar a captain on the retired list of the Navy, to a rear-admiral on 


retired list of the Navy, with the rank and pay of said office, the 
appointment to date from the 22d of November, 1898. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 
E. r 5 and 6, strike out the words “ rear-admiral” and insert“ com- 
ore.“ 


mi 

Line 7, strike out all after the word “ office.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill authorizing the a 
of Allen V. Reed, now a captaiin on the retired list of the 
commodore on the retired list of the Navy.“ 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 


CHARLES H. STOCKLEY. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 9577) for the relief 
of Charles H. Stockley. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to revoke the order dismissing Charles H. 
Stockley from the service as second lieutenant of Company G, Purnell 
in a Maryland Infantry Volunteers, and to issue a certificate of hon- 
orable discharge for him to date from the 7th day: of May 
the said Charles H. Stockley shall hereaft 
to have been 8 discharged from the military service of the 
United States on said date. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS ROSS, 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 12105) for the relief of 
Thomas Ross. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place the name of Thomas Ross, dec 5 
on the records as a captain of Company H, Ninth West Virginia Volun- 
teer Infantry, and nt him an honorable discharge: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing shall accrue to the said Thomas Ross or his personal 
representatives as pay, bounty, or other emolument by virtue of this 
act. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
La 5, strike out the word “captain” and Insert the word “ pri- 
ate.” 


Mr. BANNON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ records,” in line 5, insert the following: 

“As though mustered into the military service of the United States.” 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask what com- 
mittee this bill comes from? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it a unanimous report? 

Mr. BANNON. Yes. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, read the third time, and passed. 


MISSIONARY BAPTIST CHURCH, ROCK SINK, FLA, 


The next business was the bill (S. 1725) granting certain 
lands to the Missionary Baptist Church, of Rock Sink, Fla. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey to the trustees of the Rock 
Sink Missionary Baptist Church, of Rock Sink, Fla., and their suc- 
cessors, in trust, the following-described land for use for school. church, 
and cemetery purposes: The south half of lot 11, section 13, township 
8 south, of range 13 east; and when no longer used for said purposes 
the same shall revert to the United States. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 
In line 4, after the words “ directed to,” insert the words “ sell and,” 
and after the word “ convey,” in line 4, insert the words “ at one dollar 


and twenty-five cents an acre,” and in line 6 strike out the words “ in 
trust,” and in lines 6 and 7 strike out the words “for use for school, 


intment 
avy, as a 


y 
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church, and cemete: karo’ and in lines 9 and 10 strike out the 
words and punctuation “ ; and when no longer used for said purposes 
the same shall revert to the United States,” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to sell land for cemetery and 
other purposes to Missionary Baptist Church, of Rock Sink, Fla.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third 
time, and passed. — 

The SPHAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


JAMES B. MULFORD. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 3357) granting an hon- 
orable discharge to James B. Mulford. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to correct the military record of, and 5 — an 
honorable discharge to, James B. Mulford, late a private in Company 
B, Seventy-ninth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. s 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

„That James B. Mulford be held and considered to have been mus- 
tered into service as a private of Sompaiy B, Seventy-ninth ent 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, as of date of August 18, 1862, and to have 
been honorably discharged as of date of October 21, 1862, and that the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to issue an honorable 
discharge in accordance with the provisions of this act.” 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman who is in charge of the bill if the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimous. I can not now identify the case. 

Mr. DAWSON. I would say that it was a unanimous report. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man the circumstances in regard to this bill, briefly. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, this soldier enlisted and was 
regularly enrolled at Hopkinsville, Ohio, but owing to some 
fault of the mustering officer the muster rolls were not signed. 
Mr. Mulford with the remainder of his company and regiment 
moved over into Kentucky, where it was found, on account of 
this defect in the muster roll, it was necessary to muster the 
company again. This bill makes provision for his muster as of 
date of the first enrollment, which was about sixty days prior 
to this second muster in. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the bill provide to muster him in and 
muster him out? 

Mr. DAWSON. At the time of the second muster in Mr. Mul- 
ford was sick in the hospital and was rejected by the medical 
officer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Rrconb a letter recently received relative to this 
bill. = 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 

WILTON JUNCTION, Iowa, June 6, 1906. 
To the honorable Senate and House A Big ee 


of the Uni tates at Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: At a regular meeting of Henry Seibert Post, No. 250, 
Department of Iowa, Grand Army of the Republic, the follow: resolu- 


tion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we, as members of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
do most 1 indorse the efforts being put forth by our worthy Con- 
gressman, the Hon. ALBERT F. Dawson, in behalf of our worthy citizen 
and comrade, J. B. Mulford, and pray that justice may be done him in a 
special act of Congress granting him an honorable discharge from the 
services of the United States Army, and we, your petitioners, would 


ever pray. 
M. D. ALLEN, Post Commander. 

Attest: 

C. A. Curtis, Post Adjutant. 
GEORGE H. KEATIN 

The next business was the bill (H. 
military record of George H. Keating. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to correct the milit: record of George H. 
Keating, late a private in Company G, Ninth New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, so as to show that the ee od H. Keating was duly and 
sanan mustered into the service of the United States as a private in 
sald com y and regiment, to date the 4th day of May, 1861, and that 
he faithfully served with said company and regiment until the 20th 
day of May, 1863, and that he was then honorably mustered out of 
such service. 

The amendment in the nature of a substitute was read, as 
follows: 

That George H. Keating be held and considered to have been mus- 
tered into the United States military service as a private in Company 
G, Ninth New York Infantry Volunteers, as of date of May 18, 1861, and 
honorably discharged from said service as of date of May 20, 1863, and 
that an honorable discharge. be issued in accordance with this act: Pro- 
vided, That no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall become due or 
payable by virtue of the passage of this act. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


G. 
R. 3507) to correct the 


JOHN ALSPAUGH. 


The next business was the bill (S. 1211) to correct the mili- 
tary record of John Alspaugh. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to enter the name of John Alspaugh on the 
muster-in rolls of Company E, One hundred and fifty-third Ohio Na- 
tional Guard Volunteers, as of May 2, 1864, thereby substituting the 
said John Alspaugh for one Elias Alspaugh, who the records errone- 
ously show was mustered in as a mem of said organization, though 
performing no service therein. 


Mr. GARRETT. I would like to ask the gentleman in charge 
of the bill if this is a unanimous report? 

Mr. YOUNG. The report is not only unanimous, but there is 
nothing in the bill except that the man’s name was given wrong 
in the muster roll, and it is simply to correct the name. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


[Mr. HAUGEN addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
JOHN ALLEN. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 17122) to correct the 
military record of John Allen. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to reyoke the dishonorable discharge which was issued in 
the case of Private John Allen, Company I, Thirty-second Infantry, 


United States Volunteers, and, if in his judgment the circumstances at- 


33 separation of said Allen from the military service warrant 
it, to ue an honorable discharge as of the date of actual separa- 
tion from the military service. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
would like to know if this is Private John Allen, formerly a 
Member of the House? 
ae SPEAKER. The gentleman will have to inquire of 

pelo. — 

Mr. SULZER. In my opinion, there is only one Private John 
Allen in all the land. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WILBUR C. STEPHENS. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 4279) to correct the 
military record of Wilbur C. Stephens. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secret: ft W S 
authorized and 3 to correct the . he Witte 


* 
Stephens, late of Company C, Purnell Legion Maryland Infan 
to rant him an honorable discharge from ald regiment. 3 


The amendment was read, as follows: 
Provided, That no bo N th I 
or payable by 2 $e: the . . 7 this sch epee shat socom due 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL B. MURPHY. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 13142) for the relief of 
Daniel B. Murphy. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That Daniel B. Murphy, late adjutant of the 
Twenty-fifth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, What be held 
and considered to have been honorably dischar; from said regiment 
on February 18, 1863, and that the Secretary of War shall issue to him 
an honorable d as of that date: Provided, That no pay, bounty, 
or other emoluments sball become due or payable by virtue of the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES D. VERNAY. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to return to Docket No. 
3178, Senate bill 2325, for the relief of James D. Vernay. That bill 
was reported with the request of the Senate that it be returned 
to the Senate, and by mistake it was taken out of the Calendar 
and sent to the file room, where I rescued it. I move that the 
bill be returned to the Senate, pursuant to their request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MARION WESCOTT, F. F. GREEN, ETC. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 19500) for the relief of 
Indian traders Marion Wescott, F. F. Green, and J. I. Leige, 
assignee of Joseph C. Gauthier, a Menominee Indian trader, with 
the Menominee Indians of Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to examine and audit the accounts of 
licensed Indian traders Marion Wescott and F. F. Green and of J. A. 
Leige, assignee of Joseph F. Gauthier, a Menominee Indian trader, with 
the Menominee Indians of Wisconsin at the Green Bay Agency, who 
purchased supplies and goods, wares, and merchandise of said traders 


ane eea 8 after the year 1880, and which have not been other- 
wise paid for. 

Sec. 2. That the said Secretary shall cause to be pua out of the 
funds: due to said Menominee tribe of Indians in the hands of the 
United States Government, such sums as he shall find to be justly due 
and owing from such Menominee Indians to the said Marion Wescott 
and F. F. Green as such licensed Indian traders, and to the said J. A. 
Leige as assignee of Joseph F. Gauthier, a Menominee Indian, who like- 
wise traded with his tribe, to D. H. George, as rectiver of said Wes- 
cott, Green, and Leige, duly 9 by the circuit court of Shawano 
County, Wis., and shall charge the same, when so paid, to such Menom- 
inee tribe of Indians in his settlements with them. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES M. DARLING. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 8631) for the relief of 
James M. Darling. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That James M. Darling shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been e discharged from the milita 
service of the United States on July 11, 1864, as captain Company H, 
Fifty-seventh Pennsylvania Infantry Volunteers. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK HOLWAY ATKINSON. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 16763) waiving the age 
limit for admission to the Pay Corps of the United States Navy 
in the case of Frank Holway Atkinson. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the age limit for admission to the Pay Corps 
of the United States Navy be, and is hereby, waived in the case of 
Frank Holway Atkinson, in consideration of his honorable service in 
the Navy during the Spanish war. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Senate bill now on 
the Speaker’s table be substituted for this, and that the House 
bill be laid upon the table. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate bill on the Speaker’s 
table, similar to the one on the House Calendar, just read, be 
substituted therefor. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. f 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, what are the circumstances 
that justify this? > 

Mr. FOSS. This is simply a waiving of the age limit in view 
of the meritorious services of this man in the Spanish-American 
war. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it a unanimous report? 

Mr. FOSS. A unanimous report. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House bill will lie 
upon the table. 

There was no objection. 


SURG. JULIAN TAYLOR MILLER. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 18007) to authorize 
the appointment of Acting Asst. Surg. Julian Taylor Miller, 
United States Navy, as an assistant surgeon in the United 


States Navy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Presideat be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint 
Acting Asst. Surg. Julian Taylor Miller, United States Navy, as 
an assistant surgeon in the United States Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), to take rank and position at the foot of the 
list whenever, before the expiration of his present acting commission, 
he shall 1 pass the examination prescribed by law for the 
appointment of medical officers of this grade. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 


EDGAR P. SWETT. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 16670) to indemnify 
Edgar P. Sweet, of Alger County, Mich., for homestead lands or 
granting other lands in lieu thereof. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby granted to Edgar P. Sweet, 
of Alger County, Mich., 160 acres of the unreserved public land of the 
United States, in the State of Michigan, such as he shall select and 
notify to the Secretary of the Interior, in subdivisions not less than 
40 acres, the same to be in lieu of land held by him bnt awarded by 
the United States General Land Office to the Cleveland Cliffs Company, 

Sec. 2. That such selection shall not be made of any land lawfully 
held by any other person at the time of such selection as a homestead 
entry, or to which any other person shall have at such time any lawful 
claim. 

Suc. 3. That immediately upon the notification to the Secretary of 
the Interior it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to im- 
mediately issue patent or patents, as the case may be, to said Edgar 
P. Sweet, for the lands so selected and notified. 

Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 
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The following committee amendments were read: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to issue to Edgar P. Swett a patent for 160 TOA of contiguons, non- 
mineral public land, subject to homestead entry, to be selected by the 
said P. Swett within two years of the passage of this act, to 
indemn said Swett on account of a previous entry made by him 
which was held invalid. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to indemnify Edgar P. Swett.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 


GEORGE H. CHASE. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 14634) for the relief of 
George H. Chase. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That George H. Chase, late second-class fireman, 
U. S. S. New York, be held and considered as one and the same person 
as George H. Eaton, and to have been honorably discharged from the 
United States service as of date of July 26, 1896. 

Also the following committee amendment: 


In line 6 strike out the words “ honorably discharged ” and insert In 
lieu thereof the words “ granted an ordinary discharge.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended wag ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 


SURG. REUBEN Ar CAMPBELL. 


The next business was the bill (S. 369) to authorize the 
appointment of Acting Asst. Surg. Reuben A. Campbell, United 
States Navy, as an assistant surgeon in the United States Navy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, oy appoint 
Acting Asst. Surg. Reuben A. Campbell, United States Navy, as an 
assistant surgeon in the United States Navy with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), to take rank and position at the foot of the list, when- 
ever, before the expiration of his present acting commission, he shall 
successfully ss the examination prescribed by law for the appoint- 
ment of medical officers of this grade. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time; was read a 
third time, and passed. 
TINCUP, COLO. 


The next business was the bill (S. 1476) granting certain 
lands to the town of Tincup, Colo., for cemetery purposes. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a patent to be issued to the 
town of Tincup, Colo., from and out of the Leadville Forest Reserve, 
for the west half of the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of 
section 7, township 15 south, range 81 west of sixth principal meridian, 
for cemetery ae penne such patent to issue only after the filing of due 
proof with the d Department of the incorporation of said town; 
and said patent to contain a clause that in case the land, or any 
portion thereof, shall be deyoted to other than cemetery uses, the land 
shall thereupon revert to the United States. 


Also the following committee amendment: 


Strike out lines 11, 12, 13, and 14, except the three first words in 
line 11, and substitute therefor the follow ng: “and the payment of 
the sum of $1.25 per acre as purchase price therefor.” 


The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time; 
was read a third time, and passed. 


FLAGSHIP NIAGARA, 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 13669) to provide for 
raising Commodore Perry's flagship Niagara. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That for the expense of digging out and raising 
the hulk of Commodore Perry's flagship Niagara, and removing it to 
public grounds within the limits of the city of Erie, and erecting a 
suitable building in which it may be deposited and kept on free exhi- 
bition to the public there is hereby appropriated tke sum of $20,000, 
or so much thereof as may be required, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated ; said flagship 
to be ra and ee in a building to be erected on the grounds of the 
Lennsylvania Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, and all said work of raising 
and housing the vessel and payment therefor to be performed under 
specifications and directions ey ihe by the Secretary of the pares 
and the trustees of the said Idiers and Sailors’ Home are hereby 
made custodians of said flagship, conditioned that it shall be kept on 
free exhibition in the building aforesaid, under such rules as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may prescribe, free from any expense to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read a third time, and passed. 
TOBE HOLT. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 16659) to remove the 
eharge of desertion against Tobe Holt. 

The amendment recommended. by the committee was read, 
as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert as follows: 

“That Tobe Holt, alias Lewis Holt, be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from Company K, One hundred and tenth 
United States Colored Infantry, on May 6, 1864.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to correct the 
military record of Tobe Holt.” 


J. F. WISNEWSEL 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 4554) to remove the 
charge of absence without leave and reported desertion from 
the military record of J. F. Wisnewski. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secret: 
paar pares and directed to remove the leave 

rted desertion standing against J. 3 late of Com- 
any . Second Kentucky Vo 8 infantry, a on the records of the 
pan Department, and to issue to said J. — now of Buf- 

„a certificate of honorable dischar; — 25 

gored amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

8 out all after the enacting clause and insert in Meu thereof the 
win 

5 hat i J. F. Wisnewski, late ca e of Company K. Second Kentu 
Infantry, be held and conside: been honorably disch 
said service on August 18, 1862, 8 that the 8 of War be 
authorized to issue an honorable discharge in accordance with this act: 
Provided, That no pay, bounty, or onas emoluments shall become due 
or payable by virtue of the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and beig engrossed, it was aecordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 


of War be, and he is hereby, 
„e of absence without 


HEZEKIAH DAVIS. 
The next business was the bill (S. 4197) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to enter on the roll of 


Capt. Orlando Humason's Company B, First Oregon Mounted 


Volunteers, the name of Hezekiah: Davis. 
The bill was. read, as follows: 


ving to the — —.— title 
pa er for his services in =e 

Oregon Indian war of 1855 and 1856, the Secretary of the fen arg dens 2 
ap 


Mounted Volunteers, 


Sng ee at The 


shall be construed as pantie a pensionable Status to the said 
beth C. Dayis to date prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was aecord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 


DISTRICT COURT FOR CHINA. 


Mr. DENBY. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk for printing 
under the rule the conference report on the bill (H. R. 17345) 
creating a United States court for China, and prescribing the 
jurisdiction thereof. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be printed under the rule. 


JAMES DEVLIN. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 20220) to correct the 
military record of James Devlin. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to * an honorable bar pero in ner of the 
discharge heretofore granted to James Deylin, of the county of Kings, 
State of New York, late a hospital steward in the United States Army : 
Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emolument shall become due 
or payable by virtue of the passage of this act. 


Mr. RARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Military Affairs be relieved from the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 6492, and that it be put on its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on Military Affairs be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the similar Senate 
bill, and that the same be substituted for the House bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The SPHAKER. Without objection, the House bill will lie 
on the table. 

There was no objection.. 

PELEG T. GRIFFITH. > 

The next business was the bill (S. 1166) to correct the mili- 

tary record of Peleg T. Griffith. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it — — etc., That the of War be, and he is hereby, 
rized and directed to cause the records to be so amended as to 


remove the pos absence without — from the military record 
of nta ba T. Gr late captain ops, and. th One hundred and seven- 
gto that an honorable discharge 


prin States Colored. Troo 
the said Peleg T. Griffith: Provided, That no pay, bounty, or 
her seas 8 shall accrue by virtue of the passage of this act. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
THOMAS F. CALLAN, 


The next business was the bill (S. 5028), to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Thomas F. Callan, 
alias Thomas Cowan. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enac That the Secretary of War and he is hereby, 
authorized 5 — remove the 5 standin, 


Bi Rosse "united Sta Infantry; t 
grant said ‘Thomas Eo Callan an honorable dis- 
as 8 0726 ite Sue 5 28, 1864: Provided, That no Og ha bounty, 
or other emolument shall accrue by reason of the passage 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
HELEN G. HIBBARD. 


The next business was the bill (S. 6268) granting a pension 
to Helen G. Hibbard. 

The bill was read, as follows: tre 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is’ 
hereby, authorized and directed to pace on the- pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Helen 
G. Edminster, late of Ponpe: ny E, 3 
Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
at the rate of 812 per month. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


„ Widow of James M. 


WILLIAM C. LONG. 


The next business was the bill (S. f granting a an increase 
of pension to William C Long. 

The bill was read, as follows: ee 

Be it enacted, etc., That the ee ee Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the; pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name "of William 
= Long, SA pb emir 1. — the rate Ar i ag mah In 

r Cavalry, im a pension a e rate o r mon 
lieu of th: that he is . a =· = 

The bill was ordered to a third 5 read the third time, 
and passed. 

EDWARD S. BRAGG. TAs 


The next business was the bill (S. 6865). granting a pension 
to Edward S. Bragg. : 
The bill was read, as follows: 85 


Be it enacted, eto., nee the Secretary of the Anterior e And he ‘is 


hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll; su Erte 

the provisions and limitations of the pension lawy. the name of 

8 Bragg, late brigadler- general, United States Volunteers, and pay — 
m at the rate of $50 per month. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
JAMES w. WATSON. 


The next business was the bill (S. 1291) for the relief of 
James W. Watson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the balance due from the Merchants” een 
Bank of H Helena, Mont., to James W. Watson, amountin 
be, and the same is hereby allowed by the Onee of In 
the accounting officers of the T rtment, and — accounts 
of James W. Watson, late ‘acting United PStates indian sean Crow 
Agency, Mont., be credited therewith, allowing- him to be fully dis- 

| from an 3 Habilit: YS therefor. 

Sec. 2. That Watson, after the balance of his ac- 
counts shall have been passed upon by the court before which they are 
now ponding: Da 5 ant allowed to submit the same to the 
ae se Ja Afairs, for the purpose of correcting his record at that 

SEC., 3. Siow the said Watson be, and he Is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to w before the court the ATATEN of said moneys 
charged against him under the act of July 4, 1884, and other acts or 
parts of acts, by sup 8 vouchers, or tacts, ¢ or other testimony, 
which evidence shall accepted by the court, such as showing to the 
satisfaction of the court the expenditure of said sum so charged back 
toe —— uses, purposes, benefit, and good of said agency and the Indians 
Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect and be in full force and effect 
from and after Its passage and approval. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
CHARLES W. HELD. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 18380) to complete 
the naval record of Charles W. Held. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Pei it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of * Navy is 828 
amend the naval record of Poggi Bhs Held, andaman, 
United States Navy, on United Sta 8 


* 
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and United States ships St. Louis and Canonicus, as to show him hon- 


orably discharged, to date from June 30, 1865. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and it was according read the third time, and passed. 


ANN THOMPSON. 


The next business was the bill (S. 4899) granting an increase 
of pension to Ann Thompson, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ann 
Thompson, widow of Samuel Thompson, late of Captains Evans and 
Aiken's 3 New Hampshire Militia, war of 1812, and pay her 
a 8 ion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 
ABEL W. PAYNE. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 7235) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Abel W. Payne. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the ee and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Abel 
See mas peta as the vac BE bit per nts fc 
of that 'he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

JACOB KINKERLY. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 19611) granting an 

increase of pension to Jacob Kinkerly. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and direeted to place on the pension roll, subject to 


the p and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jacob 
Kinkerly, late of Company A, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylyania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 


lieu of that he is now receiving. 
With the following amendment: 
Strike out “forty” and Insert “ twenty-four.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered fo be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
. JOHN M’DONOUGH. 


The next business was the bill (S. 6381) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John McDonough. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to ce on the pension roll, subject to 
the pension laws, the name of John 
McDonough, First Regiment Rhode Island Volun- 
teer Light Artillery, and pay a pension at the rate of $30 per 
mouth lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 

read the third time; and passed. 
THOMAS H. KENT. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I think the Clerk inadvert- 
ently passed Calendar No. 8784, on page 35 of the Calendar, 
the bill (H. R. 8825) for the relif of Thomas H. Kent. 

The SPEAKER. That is the bill sending the matter to the 
Court of Claims? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 
The SPEAKER. That was excepted from the order. 
CORNELIUS O’CALLAGHAN. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 15027) to remove the 
charge of desertion against Cornelius O'Callaghan. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


States. 

The following amendment recommended by the committee 
was read: 

Strike out “an honorable” and insert “a.” 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; and was accordingly read the third time, and 

assed. 
p LAKE SCHUTTE CEMETERY CORPORATION. 

The next business was the bill (S. 6256) to authorize the 
Lake Schutte Cemetery Corporation to convey lands heretofore 
granted to it. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Lake Schutte Cemetery Corporation, of 
Dunseith, N. Dak., be, and the same is hereby, authorized and empow- 
ered to sell and convey in fee simple all or any part of the south 


for the year 1905 


of the northwest quarter of section 30, township 162 north, range 72 
west, in the State of North Dakota, and that the person or an A to 
whom the same shall be conveyed shall take and hold the lands so 
conveyed free and clear of any limitation placed on the use thereof by 
the act under which said lands were granted to said corporation. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


STEAM YACHT WATURUS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move to transfer the bill (S. 6004) to 
provide an American register for the steam yacht Waturus 
from the House Calendar to the Private Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The next business was the bill (S. 6004) to provide American 
register for the steam yacht Waturus. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


is hereby, authorized and d 
yacht 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith the Annual Report of the Philippine Commission 
„ The recommendations set forth in the accompany- 
ing letter of the Secretary of War have my cordial approval. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Tun WHITE HOUSE, June 28, 1905. 

The message and accompanying documents was ordered to be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Insular Affai 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH RIVER. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 20451) to au- 
thorize William C. Brown, Charles E. Schaff, Hadley Baldwin, 
William M. Duane, and John Q. Van Winkle to construct a 
bridge across the Wabash River. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That William C. Brown, Charles E. Schaf, Had- 
ley Baldwin, William M. Duane, and John Q. Van Winkle, their suc- 
cessors and assigns, be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Wabash River, southeasterly and near the aty of Mount Carmel, 
Wabash County, in the State of Illinois, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over eet geen) waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment 
which I am directed by the committee to offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 4, after the word “ Van Winkle,” insert the following words: 
“and such other persons as they associate with themselves.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. OVERSTREET, the title was amended. 


PENSION BILLS. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I have three Senate pension 
bills, and I ask unanimous consent that the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions may be discharged from the further consideration 
of the same, and that the bills be considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE B. BARNES, 


The Clerk read the bill (S. 4185) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to George B. Barnes, : 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of George 
B. Barnes, late of Company F, One hundred and elghty-sixth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 
FRANCIS D. AN SEX. 


The Clerk read the bill (S. 6359) granting an increase of pen- 
slon to Francis D. Garnsey. A 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows : 

Be it cnucted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 


the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Francis 
D. Garnsey, late of Company C, Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
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Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 
The bill was ordered to be read a tlfird time; was read a 
third time, and passed. 
ELLA E. KENNEY. 


The Clerk read the next bill, S. 6471, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ella 
E. Kenney, widow of Gilbert A. Kenney, late of Company K. Tenth 
Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, Second 
Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; was read a 


third time, and passed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS CONTROLLER BAY, ALASKA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 6522) to 
authorize the Alaska Pacific and Terminal Company to con- 
struct a railroad trestle across tide and shore land in Controller 
Bay, in the Territory of Alaska. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Alaska Pacific Railway and Terminal 
n a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Wash. 
ington, its successors and assigns, be, and they are hereby, authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad trestle and approaches 
therto across the tide and shore lands in Controller Bay from the main- 
land to Whale Island, in the Territory of Alaska, the mainland termi- 
nus and Phe ages of said railroad trestle to be located at ór near 
a point feet east of the southeast corner of United States survey 
No. 572, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
have some explanation of this bill. . 

The SPEAKER. The bill is in charge of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. BRUNDIDGE], who does not seem to be present in 
the Chamber. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If he brings it up, Mr. Speaker, 
I have no objection to it. . 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; was read the 
third time, and passed. 


RIGHT OF ENTRY UNDER DESERT LAND LAW. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 20019) restricting 
the right of entry under the desert-land law to surveyed public 
land and limiting the right of assignment of such entries. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

. Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the p of this act the 
right to make entry of desert lands under the provisions of the acts 
approved March 3, 1877, entitled An act to provide for the sale of 
desert lands in certain eats and Territories,” as amended by the 
act approved March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to popes! timber-culture 
laws, and for other purposes,” shall be restricted to surveyed public 
lands of the character contemplated by said acts, and no such entries 
of unsurveyed lands shall be allowed or made of record: Provided, 
however, That any individual qualified to make entry of desert lands 
under said acts who has, prior to survey, taken ion of a tract 
of unsurveyed desert land not exceeding in area 320 acres in compact 
form, and has reclaimed, or has in good faith commenced the work 
of reclaiming same, and has mark upon the ground the exterior 
boundaries of such tract, shall have the preference right to make 
entry of such tract under said acts within ninety days after the filing 
of the approved lat of suryey in the district land office. 

Sec. 2. That from and after the date of the passage of this act no 
assignment of an entry made under said acts shall be allowed or 
recognized, except it be to an Individual who is shown to be himself 
or herself qualified to make entry under said acts of the land covered 
by the assigned entry; and no assignment to any incorporation or 
association shall be authorized or recognized. — 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
relates to desert lands entry, and there has been a great deal 
said at different times about that law. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, this bill is intended to correct 
or modify some provisions of the desert-land act and meet some 
criticisms which have been made. It limits entries to surveyed 
lands for one thing, and provides that no assignment may be 
made except to an individual who is a qualified entry man. It 
is approved by the Department and is in the nature of an im- 
provement of the act and the limitation of it. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
PETRIFIED FOREST NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr..Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 8966) to set apart cer- 
tain lands in the Territory of Arizona as a public park, to be 
known as “The Petrified Forest National Park,” which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


those certain tracts, pieces, or reels of land lyin 
in the Territory of 23 0 
Townships 1 


rk shall be known as the The Petrified 
all be under the exclusive control of the 


Sec. 4. That 
under shall be covered into the Treasury of the Unit 
special fund, to be expended in the care of said par 

Sec. 5. That all persons who shall unlawfully intrude upon said 
park, or who shall, without permission, 3 injure, or de- 
stroy any of the mineralized or fossilized formations or deposits found 
therein, or other natural wonders or curiosities therein, or commit 
unauthorized waste in any form upon the lands or other public prop- 
nef therein, or who shall violate any of the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed hereunder, shall, upon conviction, be fined in the sum of not 
more than $5,000, or be imprisoned for a riod of not more than 
twelve mont or shall suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Sec. 6. That in cases in which a tract covered by an unperfected 
bona fida claim or by a patent is included within the limits of said 
park, the settler or owner thereof may, if he desires to do so, relin- 
quish the tract to the Government, and may select in lieu thereof a 
tract of surveyed, vacant, nonmineral land open to settlement in the 
Territory of Arizona, not exceeding in area the tract covered by his 
claim or patent; and no charge shall be made in such cases for 
making the entry of record or issuing patent to cover the tracts se- 
lected: P. d, That in cases of unperfected claims the require- 
ments of the laws respecting settlement, residence, improvements, and 
so forth, are complied with on the new claims, credit being allowed for 
the time spent on the relinquished claims. ’ 

With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out the words “Townships 16 and 17 north, ran: 23 and 
24 east,“ in lines 8 and 9 on page 1, and insert in lieu thereof the 


following: 
„ 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. * 


“Sections 2, 3, 4, 5 
21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35 in township 1 


north, range 2 east; also ‘sections 4, 5 6, 7, 8, and 9 in township 16 
north, range 24 east; also sections i, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 in township 16 north, range 23 east, and sections 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36 in township 17 north, 
range 23 east.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bourget). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Lacey] to yield to me. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL] reported the special rule this morning 
to take up for immediate consideration certain private bills I 
desired time to speak in opposition to the adoption of the rule. 
I wanted to be heard then, not so much because I was opposed 
to its private bills, but because I was more interested in passing 
some public bills, but the. gentlemen controlling the time de- 
clined to yield to me and hence I had to bide my time to say 
what I desired to say. * 

So, sir, I take advantage of this interval to express now what 
I wanted to speak about then, and that is, that, in my judgment, 
it would have been better for the people of the country generally, 
especially the toilers, if the Committee on Rules had brought in 
this morning a special rule to take up for consideration a 
few public bills—measures of much moment, of great merit, and 
affecting all the people of the land. Many of these public bills 
have been pending in this House since the beginning of this 
session, and several of them have been pending in Congress for 
the past dozen years. They are of more importance to the 
producers and toilers of our country than any other legislation 
which we can consider now, or which we have considered here- 
tofore, important as some of it has been. 

Let me say that I have no objection to the consideration of 
these private bills; perhaps many of them are good bills and 
ought to be passed, but they affect only a single person, or, at 
most, a few individuals, and they could have been considered 
at any time for the past month. Now, in the closing days of 
the session, a special rule is brought in to put them all through 
in a batch—in a few hours—so that Members will not be able 
to understand them and distinguish the good ones from the 
bad ones. I am opposed to these special rules to put through 
private Hills, good, bad, and indifferent, by the wholesale. 

But if a special rule was to be brought in at all to consider 


all funds arising from the privileges BF e — 
es 
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pending bills and measures, it should be a rule to consider some 
of the bills that the people generally are in favor of and want 
to see enacted into law—legislation of vital importance, of far- 
reaching effect, and concerning the welfare of the producing 
masses-of our country. 

The bills that I seek to have called up, considered, and 
passed are bills which affect millions and millions of people 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. They are 
public bills, measures in the interest of the many, bills that J 
fayor, and that every frieud of humanity favors, and which are 
demanded by the working people in every State and the toil- 
ers from one end of the country to the other. 


A SAD COMMENTARY. 


It is a sad commentary on legislation to-day in Congress 
that the bills in the interest of the few are always taken up 
and considered and put through and become laws, while the 
bills in the interest of the many, the bills for the working peo- 
ple, the bills for organized labor, the bills for the toilers and 
the producers of our country, the bills for the people who earn 
their bread in the sweat of their brow, are quietly smothered 
in committees or delayed and put off until it is too late in the 
session to pass them. It is the old, old story of everything for 
the few and nothing for the many; everything for the rich and 
nothing for the poor. It is about time organized labor awoke 
to the necessity of looking after its own interests in legislative 
halls, by going into politics, and enforcing its demands for 
popular legislation at the ballot box. As a friend of organized 
labor, my advice is organize, agitate, and put none but friends 
guard. 

In the words of Wendell Phillips: 


I rejoice at every effort workingmen ap ag 

the presence of a momentous power. E have 100 000 
sented before me who are in iy, ‘a get hold of the great 
question of labor and, having N of it, weet 8 it, rip it open, 
invest it with light, ga g tho facts, piere the brains about them, 
and crowding. those brains with facts, then I — sure as fate, though 
I may not live to see it, that they will certainly uer this nation 
in years. That is your power, gentlemen. If you do your 
duty, and by that I mean ane rove together and being true to one an- 
other, you will decide all elections. 


IMPORTANT LEGISLATION NEGLECTED. 


Now, gentlemen, among the popular measures I desire to 
call to the attention of the House, some of which are sleeping 
on the Calendars, but most of which have been throttled in the 
Republican committees, are the following: 

1. The anti-injunction bill—smothered in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

2. The eight-hour bill—reported the day before yesterday from 
the Committee on Labor, although it was ordered to be reported 
over a month ago. 

3. The election of Senators in Congress by the direct vote of 
the people—smothered in the committee. 

4. The publicity of campaign expenses bill—recently reported 
to the House. 

5. The letter carriers’ bill—throttled in the committee. 

6. The bill to regulate the hours of railway trainmen—dead 
in the committee. 

7. The bill for the relief of the Slocum survivors—strongled 
in the committee. 

8. The bill to prevent convict-nfade goods from competing with 
the goods manufactured by honest labor—sleeping in the com- 


mittee. 

9. The bill of the Civil Service Retirement Association to pro- 
vide a pension fund out of their own salaries—pigeonholed in 
the committee. 

10. The bill granting just rights to the sailors of the coun- 
try—asleep in committee. 

11. The bills to provide for greater safety on inland naviga- 
tion and to prevent a repetition of terrible catastrophes like the 
Slocum disaster—strangled in committee. 

And there are others of almost as much importance, but I 
am sorry to say because these bills are opposed by great cor- 
porate and financial interests it is absolutely impossible, appar- 
ently, to get them considered in this House—to have them 
brought to a vote so that the Members will be compelled to go 
on record and vote for them or vote against them. Such is 
the Republican policy—secretly opposed to granting labor's de- 
mands, but lacking the courage to say so honestly and do so 
openly. 

These bills, sir, are all of great public moment. They affect 
the people of the entire country, and it is a shame and a dis- 
grace that these who have introduced them, that those who 
favor them, that those who have been advocating them day in 
and day out from the beginning of this session down to the 
present time can not get them reported from the committee; or, 


if by any chance they are reported from the Committee, can not 
get them considered in this House. 

The working people of the country understand the situation 
at Washington. They know the men and the political party 
responsible for the defeat, year in and year out, of the legisla- 
tion so devoutly wished for by the, toilers of the land, and I 
predict that in the coming campaign the working people will 
have something to say, and those who have been instrumental 
in defeating these bills will be held responsible by the voters 
who demand the enactment of this beneficial legislation. 


THB “ANTI-INJUNCTION” BILL. 


Mr. Speaker, in the time at my disposal it is impossible for 
me to discuss the merits of the various measures I have enu- 
merated. I shall, however, touch briefly on a few of them. 
Among them I want to discuss for a few moments the so-called 
“ anti-injunction bill.” That bill has been pending in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary ever since the beginning of this session 
of Congress. A great many hearings have been held, and it has 
been hopefully expected by the friends of the measure that it 
would be reported favorably and passed before we adjourned. 
At the last moment, however, what did the Committee on the 
Judiciary do? Report the bill? Not at all. By a party vote it 
referred the bill to a select committee of three to consider it 
hereafter, and hereafter, my friends, is a long, long time. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I am in favor of this anti-injunction bill, and in every Con- 
gress since I have been in Washington I have introduced a bill 
to do away with the glaring evils desired to be abolished, and 
have advocated the measure week in and week out, only to have 
8 smothered by the Republicans in the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

This year a determined effort was made by the friends of this 
reform to secure proper legislation, and the labor organiza- 
tions of the entire country agreed upon a bill avhich, to my 
mind, is a fair and just bill in every way, and to all interests 
concerned. I dropped my own bill and took up the bill requested 
by organized labor, and every friend of the toilers of the country 
believed that at last we were to have some legislation on this 
very important question, one of the most important questions, 
in my opinion, of the day. 

OPPOSED TO BLANKET INJUNCTIONS. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the abuse of the writ of injunc- 
tion—a writ only intended for the protection of property rights, 
but which has been perverted through the interpretation of some 
of the Federal judges into an instrument of oppression and for 
the destruction of personal liberty, especially in disputes be- 
tween labor and capital, and during strikes between employers 
and employees. I am opposed to these far-reaching blanket 
injunctions in labor disputes against John Doe and Richard 
Roe, covering a multitude of persdhs, many of whom know 
nothing about the contents of the restraining order and have 
never been served with the writ. Mr. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, concentrated into two 
sentences a clear description of both the motive behind, and the 
evil wrought by, these judicial usurpations, when he said: 

That there is a legal remedy for some of the things which sa: injunc- 
tion can enjoin 8 saying; but it is the pu the oppo- 


rpose of 
nents of our on on this su to get rid of the trial by jury 
in the nahr 8 of the law. heir purpose is to make the judge 


who he injunction the Fe Bee Bhs ju T and executioner, an 

indeed, S away from the wo ined the constitutiona 

— t of ß tried before a . of their peers for any crime or offense 
h which th ey may be char 


If some of the Federal judges go on with their extension of 
the powers of government by injunction those who run can see 
the beginning of the end of personal liberty in America. I 
have not the time to cite cases; I have not the time to read 
decisions; but if I did, I think I could convince every disinter- 
ested Member of this House that the writ of injunction has been 
greatly abused by certain Federal judges in recent disputes 
between labor and capital. I am with labor in this struggle, 
and I believe that Abraham Lincoln summed up the equities in 
the conflict when he said: 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the 
fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first 
existed. Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher 
consideration. 

I agree with the great emancipator, and I declare that the 
courts must not curtail the rights of labor by the extension of 
the writ of injunction. 

As Mr. Justice Bradley said in Boyd v. United States (716 
U. S., 659) : 

It is the duty of courts to be watchful for the constitutional rights 
of the citizen, and against any stealthy encroachments thereon. 

Sir, I say, tyranny on the bench is as objectionable as 
tyranny on the throne. [Applause.] To enjoin people from as- 
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sembling peaceably to discuss their grievances is a violation of 
constitutional rights; to restrain members of labor organiza- 
tions who are struggling to secure better conditions from talking 
to each other or peaceably meeting on the street is judicial 
usurpation. Such an abusive use of the restraining power of 

the Federal courts endangers, not only the right of trial by 
jury, but the right of constitutional liberty, and if Congress does 
not promptly put an end to it by defining and limiting the power 
of the Federal courts in the use of the writ of injunction, our 
boasted constitutional freedom will ere long degenerate into a 
farce. [Applause.] 

In recent years some of the Federal courts have gone far be- 
yond the limits intended by the framers of the Government in 
granting these blanket injunctions against entire communities. 
I am opposed now, always haye been, and always will be, to 
government by injunction, and I declare that the time is at hand 
when Congress must take action in regard to the matter, or our 
liberties will be destroyed. [Applause.] 

As that able thinker, distinguished writer, and profound law- 
yer, Mr. T. Carl Spelling has most truly said: 

Rome changed from a republic to.an empire by abuse on the part of 
the tribunes of power to enjoin. First, they used it to forbid, next to 
command; then came the emperor. ‘The next use of the power may be 
to forbid competition. The doctrine that a right to do business is 
property is dangerous. The Roman tribunes of course abused this 
power as all unusual and inordinate power will be abused; and the 
people, unable to return to former conditions because the Roman em- 


loyers’ associations opposed and exerted an undue influence in the 
toman senate, cried out ave imperator. 


EX-SENATOR TURNER ON THE POWER TO ENJOIN. 


In this connection, sir, I desire to quote what Hon. George 
Turner, a former Senator from the State of Washington, re- 
cently said in regard to the abuse of this power to enjoin. 


It is beyond the power of the courts to attempt to enjoin strikes 
or to control labor organizations in their efforts to make labor strikes 
effective, so long as such efforts do not go to the destruction or in- 
jury of property. Men must have liberty in this country to work or 
not as they please and to use lawful means to induce others to refrain 
from yorkie if it is to thelr interest to do so. This liberty is a matter 
of constitutional right and can not lawfully be interfered with by any 
form of legal procedure. An employer has no property or property 
right in the labor which he employs, and he has no right to come into 
a court of equity to invoke its jurisdiction simply because he has been 
deprived of such labor through the efforts of third persons. 

Undoubtedly if those efforts are unlawful and result in injury, the 
injured party may have damages in a civil action, but equity does not 
interfere in a case where the common Jaw gives a remedy in dam- 
ages. Equity only interferes where, by the course of its established 
procedure, it is proper for it to interfere, and it has been established by 
the wisdom of the great men who have presided in courts of equity 
since their foundation that it is not proper to interfere with the per- 
sonal conduct of individuals except where that conduct affects prop- 
erty or property rights. 

These principles are laid down in the text-books and are Illustrated 
by the decisions of the courts. The cases of In re Sawyer (124 U. S. 
200) and Northern Pacific Railroad v. Whalen (149 U. S., 157) well 
illustrate them. In re Debs (158 U. S., 564) does not depart from those 
principles. In that case there was actual interference with physical 
property, actual injury and destruction of ace rty, which property con- 
stituted an interstate highway, thus constituting a nuisance which the 
United States, as the sovereign, had the right, under a well-recognized 
head of equity, to apply to the courts to abate and enjoin. 

There is no denying, however, that a number of the inferior courts 
of the United States have departed from these principles in dealing 
with labor troubles. and in doing so have set some bad precedents. 
Their action is an illustration of the old adage that hard cases make 
bad law,” and is a strong argument against any legislation which might 
be construed as a recognition of such a practice. 


Mr. Speaker, I think Senator Turner has summed up the 
whole matter in a nutshell, and he has done it very much better 
than E could possibly do it. I am opposed, in these labor dis- 
putes, to making the courts the judge, the jury, and the execu- 
tioner. I am opposed to the courts legislating, adjudicating, 
and executing. It is contrary to our theory of government; and 
I believe that this Republican Congress will be recreant to its 
duty if it does not pass at this session some legislation to prevent 
the further abuse of the writ of injunction. The Republicans in 
Congress can not escape their responsibility for the defeat of 
this anti-injunction bill so earnestly pleaded for by the toilers 
of the country and by every friend of organized labor. I dare 
the Republicans in this House to give us a chance to vote on the 
bill before we adjourn. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


THE “ BIGIT-HOUR BILL.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, another bill I want to call to the attention 
of the House is the so-called “eight-hour bill.” This eight- 
hour measure has been pending in Congress ever since I came 
here. I have introduced it myself session after session. I have 
been before the committee time and time again and argued 
in favor of it. Sometimes it has been reported. Once or twice 
it has passed the House, only to be killed in the Senate, and the 
truth is, to my personal knowledge, the Republicans in Congress 
have been fooling the workingmen of the country regarding this 
pensate for the past dozen years, and intend to keep on fooling 
them. 


I am a friend of the toilers of the country, and I want to 
tell them very frankly that organized capital is against organ- 
ized labor in this struggle for an eight-hour law, and that while 
the Republicans control Congress organized capital’s voice will 
always be more potent in shaping legislation than the humble 
ery of the toiler, the feeble efforts of the wage-earner, and the 
modest appeals of the producer. 

No measure in recent years has been so stubbornly resisted 
by organized greed as the heroic efforts of organized labor to 
place upon the statute books of the country this humane bill 
making eight hours a legal day’s work. Over a month ago 
the minority of the Committee on Labor stole a march on the 
majority of the committee and ordered a favorable report of 
this bill, but the chairman of the committee neglected to make 
the report in accordance with the instructions of a majority of 
a quorum of the Committee on Labor until the day before yes- 
terday. Then the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. GARDNER], 
the chairman of the Committee on Labor, reluctantly filed a 
report, knowing that it would be too late for the bill to pass 
the House this session and become a law. He held back the 
report in violation of every rule and every precedent until a 
couple of days before the time he knew the Congress was going 
to adjourn. Did he do this on his own responsibility, or was 
he told to do it? If he was told to do it, who told him? Let 
us have the facts regarding this betrayal of labor. [Applause.] 

If the Republicans in this House—the men, I mean, who rule 
the destiny of the House and who control legislation in this 
House—wanted to do something for all the people, something 
in the interest of the wage-earners and for organized labor, 
why did they not bring up this eight-hour bill to-day and give 
us a chance to vote on it, or bring in a special rule to have it 
considered, as they did in regard to these other petty little 
private bills? That is the question the Republicans will be 
asked to explain in the coming campaign by the voters who want 
something done for all the people. 

This eight-hour bill is demanded by every labor organization 
in the country, and, take it all in all, it is the one measure they 
are more interested in passing than any other single act of leg- 
islation they are contending for at the present time; and it is a 
very simple and a very harmless measure after all. If it were 
a law it would do no injury to any employer of labor, but, on 
the contrary, in my opinion, it would be for the best interest of 
both capital and labor. 

I am in favor of making eight hours a legal day’s work on all 
Government work. In my judgment, no man in this country 
ought to be compelled to work more than eight hours a day. 
That is long enough. I believe if this bill becomes a law it 
will do more to benefit the workers and the toiling masses of the 
country than any other thing we can do for them at this time 
by way of legislation. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR WORKDAY A BOON TO ALL. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I am a friend of the wage- 
earner. I want to see, and I hope the day is not far distant 
when we all shall see the eight-hour workday the law all over the 
land and rigidly enforced in every State, every city, every town, 
and every village in the country. I believe it will be beneficial to 
the laborer, advantageous to the community in which he lives, 
and for the best interests of the Government. Too long hours 
make the wage-earner a poor workman. Shorter hours, in my 
opinion, will produce better results all around and for all inter- 
ests concerned. Every writer on political economy confirms this 
conclusion, and so great an authority as John Stuart Mill lays it 
down as a fundamental principle that any scheme for the ameli- 
oration of the social condition of the wage-earner which does 
not proceed on this proposition as its foundation is for all per- 
manent purposes a delusion and a snare. 

I am now, always have been, and always will be an advocate 
of shorter hours for a legal working day. The history of the 
past teaches us that every reduction in the hours constituting a 
day’s work has resulted beneficially. We have gone on steadily, 
step by step, shortening the hours of labor and toil from sixteen 
hours to fourteen hours a day, from fourteen hours to twelve 
hours a day, from twelve to eleven hours, from eleven to ten 
hours, from ten to nine hours, and now we should go from nine 
to eight hours a day, and in every instance it has been for the 
better. Statistics conclusively prove that every decrease in the 
number of hours constituting a legal workday has been for tke 
advancement of the toilers and the progress of the masses. 

These reductions in the hours of labor have decreased intem- 
perance, increased knowledge, made better homes, happier and 
better-clothed wives and children, brighter and more prosperous 
firesides, and in every way benefited the social relations, pro- 
moted happiness and contentment, and improved the moral, eco- 
nomical, and financial condition of the laboring and producing 
masses of our land. [Applause.] 
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REPUBLICANS RESPONSIBLE FOR DEFEAT OF EIGHT-HOUR BILL. 

I charge the Republicans in Congress with being responsible 
for the defeat of the eight-hour bill for the past ten years. 
They can not deny it. The Republican party can not escape the 
responsibility for the continued smothering of this measure in 
Congress year in and year out, 

If the Republicans are honest and sincere in what they say to 
the working people on the stump, I challenge them here and now 
to bring up the eight-hour bill and give the Members of the 
House an opportunity to vote for it. Let those who are in 
favor of it vote for it, and those who are opposed to it vote 
against it. Let us have a record vote on the measure. The 
Republican leaders who have charge of the legislation of the 
House can give us an opporturity to vote on the bill now if 
they want to do it. If the Republicans refuse to accept the 
challenge, they must take the blame for the defeat again of the 
commendable eight-hour bill. [Applause.] 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let me say, in the brief time at my com- 
mand, a few words in favor of another measure that organized 
labor demands and which the people throughout the country 
generally favor, and that is my joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution so that Senators in Congress shall be elected by a 
direct vote of the people. This is a very important measure 
and it should have been reported and passed long ago. 
people of this country, in my opinion, will never secure the re- 
forms they desire until they control directly the election of 
United States Senators. 

Ever since I have given attention to this question of the elec- 
tion of United States Senators I have been of the opinion that 
the best interests of the States, and of all the people generally, 
will be conserved by the election of United States Senators 
directly by the people at a general election. The more I haye 
studied the question the more confirmed is my conviction that 
the Federal Constitution should be amended so that the people 
shall directly, and in the first instance, elect their United States 
Senators. $ 

Long before I came to Congress I favored this change in our 
fundamenta! Jaw, and one of the first things I did when I was 
sworn in as a Member of the Fifty-fourth Congress was to in- 
troduce a joint resolution to amend the Constitution so that 
United States’ Senators should be elected by the people and not 
by the legislatures of our respective States, and I have intro- 
duced the same resolution at the beginning of every Congress 
ever since that time, and, I might add, with the same result—the 
Republicans killed it. r 

I am a Democrat of the Jefferson school. I trust the people, 
and I believe in the people. I believe with him that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. In this matter of the election of United States Senators, 
I want to restore to the people the right now delegated to the 
legislatures by the framers of the Constitution, so that the 
Senate, as well as this House, will be directly responsible to the 
people, and the Government become more and more a pure 
democracy, where brains, fitness, honesty, ability, experience, 
and capacity, and not wealth alone, shall be the true qualifica- 
tions for the upper branch of the Federal Legislature. 

In my judgment the people can and ought to be trusted. If 
the people can not be trusted, then free government is a failure, 
and our institutions are doomed. 

There can be no doubt that the sentiment in favor of this 
change is increasing every year, and that a majority of the 
people now demand the right to vote directly for the election 
of United States Senators, and the demand of the people for 
this reform is growing more popular every year, and it is des- 
tined to come, in my judgment, in the very near future. 

I am opposed to delegating away the rights of the people, 
and where they have been delegated away I would restore 
them to the people. For one hundred years and more this dis- 
trust of the people by some of the founders of the Republic 
as embodied in our Federal Constitution has stood as fixed and 
immutable as the laws of the Medes and the Persians. It is 
time to destroy this distrust and get back to first principles. 

I am a friend of the Constitution and share in the patriotic 
sentiment which is prompt to challenge almost every proposi- 
tion to amend it. But, sir, I sincerely believe the man who 
would boldly point out the defects in our great Magna Charta 
and honestly seek to remedy them is a better friend of the 
Constitution than he who will not see its faults, or, seeing 
them, endeavors to justify them from motives of mistaken zeal. 
[Applause.] 2 

The election of United States Senators by a direct vote of 
the people is a step in advance and in the right direction. 
I hope it will speedily be brought about. It is the right kind 
of reform, and I hope will be succeeded by others until this 


The 


Government becomes indeed the greatest, the best, and the 
freest Government the world has ever seen, where the will of 
the people shall be the supreme law of the land. 

I challenge the Republicans here and now to pass this resolu- 
tion to elect United States Senators by a direct vote of the people. 

THE LETTER CARRIERS’ BILL. ; < 

Mr. Speaker, I see that my time is getting short, and I will 
hurry along. Another bill I desire to call to the attention of 
the House is the letter carriers’ bill. This bill is desired by 
every letter carrier in the land as a matter of right and of justice, 
and it is indorsed by every labor organization throughout the 
country. It is essentially a labor bill, in the interest of the 
hardest-worked and poorest-paid employees of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Why don’t the Republicans bring in a special rule to 
pass the letter carriers’ bill? If this House were allowed to 
vote on it, I undertake to say, and I know whereof I speak, 
that the bill would pass by an overwhelming majority. I chal- 
lenge the Republican leaders in this House to give us a chance 
now to yote on this bill. . 

I am proud to say that I introduced the letter carriers’ bill 
in this House at the beginning of this Congress. I have intro- 
duced the same bill in every Congress for the past ten years, 
but it never gets out of the committee of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. OVERSTREET]. It is there now. It is sleeping in 
that committee, and it will never wake up—never come out. I 
am satisfied the Republicans on the Post-Office Committee will 
never report it favorably. 

A FRIEND OF THE LETTER CARRIERS. 

This measure to pay the letter carriers living wages is a most 
commendable bill. Why should it not be reported? Why should 
it be smothered in the committee? Why should it not be pre- 
sented to the House and the Members given an opportunity to 
vote for it or against it? We want a record on this bill. We 
want to fix responsibility. We want to find out who are the 
friends and who are the enemies of the letter carriers. I am 
now, always have been, and always will be a friend of the letter 
carriers. I am proud to say that. They are my friends and I 
am their friend. The Government in all its service has no more 
honest, no more tireless, no more faithful employees. Their 
claims are just and should be recognized, and, take my word for 
it, sooner or Jater they will be recognized and granted. 

The letter carriers and the post-office clerks, and all other 
persons whose salaries are fixed, do not get any benefit from the 
Dingley high-tariff law; for nearly all the necessaries of life they 
have to buy now they have to pay about 30 per cent more by 
reason of this Republican tariff law than they did ten years ago, 
and their salaries remain the same. 

These letter carriers are the most eficient, the hardest 
worked in all the country’s service, and the poorest paid. The 
letter carriers of the land are compelled to toil day in and day 
out—in sunshine and in storm, jn winter and in summer, in 
all kinds of weather—long, long weary hours, and taking all 
other employees in the various Departments of the Federal 
Government as a basis for comparison, it can not be denied that 
the letter carriers render the most and the hardest work for 
the smallest remuneration. 

I plead to-day, as I have pleaded in the past, for justice for 
the deserving letter carriers. Their request for living wages is 
the demand of humanity. My heart goes out to them. I can 
not refrain from making this appeal in their behalf for simple 
justice. How I wish it were in my power to aid them, to pass 
and enact into law this bill they all want, they all pray for; 
this bill that is so fair and so just, that appeals to every right- 
thinking citizen in all the land, and that challenges adverse 
criticism. How much time and money we waste here for use- 
less and worthless things. It is terrible when one soberly con- 
siders it all—and then, again, so much for the few, so little for 
the many. How easy for the monopolies and the powerful to 
pass a bill—a bad bill—and how difficult for the poor and the 
weak, the many, to pass a biil—a good bill.  [Applause.] 

How poorly, how miserably the letter carriers are paid! 
And yet, take them all in all, they are courteous, long suffering, 
uncomplaining, honest, assiduous, and industrious. How few 
of our citizens ever think of their trials, their wants, their 
health, and their families and little ones at home. Under the 
present law they do not, and can not, earn enough, no matter 
how long they have been in the service of the Government or 
how many hours a day they labor, to keep body and soul to- 
gether. And what do they get? A mere pittance a month that 
is not enough to economically support one man. It is a dis- 
grace, a crying shame. Many of these letter carriers have wives 
and children—little homes—and these wives and children in 
many cases are to-day in want. 

The head of the household does not get paid enough by the 
Government to live halfway decently. But it is not the Gov- 
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ernment’s fault, it is the fault of the Republican leaders here 


in Congress. I want to appeal to the Republicans of this 
House, in the name of justice and fair play, in the name of 
decency, that when they are Going so much for organized capi- 
tal, so much for criminal syndicates, so much for monopolies, 
for God’s sake to do something for the ‘poor letter carriers. 
[Applause.] . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

THR BILL FOR THR RELIEF OF THE SLOCUM SURVIVORS. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I regret my time has expired. I 
wanted again to call attention to my bill for the relief of 
the Slocum survivors—beaten by the Republicans in the Com- 
mittee on Claims; and to the civil-service retirement bill—in- 
sulted and kicked to death in the committee by the Republicans ; 
but I will speak about these other bills at some other time. 
However, before I take my seat, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by taking in as part of my speech a letter 
recently sent out by Hon. Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, asking that this session of Con- 
gress give some heed to the legislation I have enumerated and 
to report it favorably or unfavorably from the committees, so 
that the House of Representatives could have an opportunity to 
vote one way or the other on the respective bills. He asked for 
bread in the name of the toilers of the land, and the Republi- 
cans haye given him a stone in the name of the organized 
capital and greed of the country. [Long applause on the Demo- 
eratie side.] 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

MR. GOMPERS’S LETTER. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LAROR, 


Washington, D. O., April 7, 1906. 
To all trade unionists of America: 

Dear Sins AND BRoTHERS: The bill of grievances printed below, for- 
mulated and adopted by the executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is expressive of the decision which o labor of 
America has made manifest in its various conventions and union meet- 

The presidents of all affiliated international unions were invited 
to meet the executive council at the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor Mareh 21, 1906, and 3 in a conference 
e matters affecting labor's interes Congressionally and ad- 
ministratively. The presidents or thelr duly credentialed representatives 

rticipated, and ananimously and enthusiastically Indo and signed 
The document and participated with the executive council in the pre- 
sentation and reading thereof. 

Some garbled accounts of this matter have appeared in the press. In 
order that our fellow trade-unionists may be in possession of the docu- 
ment in its original form, and that their actions may conform thereto, 
this is presented to you in its entirety. 

Let the inspiring watchword go forth that— 

We will stand by our friends and administer a ee 
or parties who are either indifferent, negligent, 
ever opportunity affords to secure 
earnest trade-unionists, with clear, unbl 
in their possession. 

Fraternally, yours, 


g rebuke to men 
oF Intelligent, bones, 
ection 

emished, paid-up union cards 


SAML. GOMPERS, 

President American Federation of Labor. 
FRANK MORRISON, 

Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


LABOR'S GRIEVANCES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21, 1906. 


Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States. 


Hon. WN. P. FRYE, 
President pro tempore, United States Senate. 


Hon, Josern G. CANNON, 
Speaker House of Representatives, United States. 

GENTLEMEN: The und executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, and those accompanying us in the presentation of 
this document, submit to yon the subject-matter of the evances which 
the workmen of our country feel by reason of the indifferent position 
which the Congress of the United States has manifested toward the 
ust, reasonable, and necessary measures which have been before it 

past several years, and which particularly affect the interests 
of the working people, as well as by reason of the administrative acts 
of the executive branches of this Government and the le tion of the 
Congress relating to these Interests. For convenience matters of 
which we complain are briefly stated, and are as follows: 

The law commonly known as the “eight-hour law” has been found 
ineffective and insufficient to 
and framers. 


Without hearing of any kind paar to those who are the advocates 
of the eight-hour law and principle, Congress Ropes and the President 
signed an appropriation bill containing a rider nullifying the eight- 
hour law and principle in its application to the greatest public work 
ever ease eins by our Government, the construction of the 

nal, 

The eight-hour law in terms provides that those intrusted with the 
supervision of Government work shall neither require nor permit any 
ylolations thereof. The law has been grievously and frequently vio- 
lated; the violations have been reported to the heads of several De- 

ents, who have refused to take the necessary steps for its 
enforcement, 


While recognizing the necessity for the employment of Inmates of 
our penal institutions, so that they may be self-supporting, labor has 
urged in vain the enactment of a law that shall ‘eguard it from the 
competition of the labor of convicts. 

In the interest of all of our people, and in consonance with their 
almost general demand, we have — 25 Congress for some tangible 
relief from the constantly growing evil of Induced and undesirable im- 
migration, but without result. 

Recognizing the danger of Chinese Immigration, and responsive to 
the demands the people, Congress years ago enacted an effective 
Chinese-exclusion law; yet, despite the experience of the people of our 
own country, as well as those of other countries, the present law is 
flagrantly violated, and now, by act of Congress, it is seriously pro- 
posed to invalidate that law and reverse the policy. 

The partial relief secured by the laws of 1895 and 1898, providing 
that seamen shall not be compelled to endure involuntary servitude, has 
been seriously threatened at each 5 Congress. The petitions 
to secure for the seamen equal right with all others have been dented 
and a disposition shown to extend to other workmen the system of 
9 labor. 

Under the guise of a bill to subsidize the shipping industry, a pro- 
vision is incorporated, and has already passed the Senate, providing 
for a form of conscription which would make compulsory naval service 
a condition precedent to employment on privately owned vessels. 

Having in mind the terrible and unnecessary loss of life attending 
the burning of the Slocum in the harbor of New York, the wreck of the 
Rio de Janeiro at the entrance to the bay of San Francisco, and other 
disasters on the waters too numerous to mention, in nearly every case 
the great loss of life was due to the undermanning and the unskilled 
manning ot such vessels, we presented to Congress measures that would, 
if enacted, so far as human law could do, make impossible the awful 
loss of life. We have sought this remedy more in the interests of the 
traveling public than in that of the seamen, but in vain. 

Having in mind the constantly increasing evil growing out of the 
parsimony of corporations, of soning. several undermanned and une- 
quipped vessels called “ es on the high seas, where, in case of 
storm or stress, they are cut loose to drift or sink and their crews to 
perish, we have urged the passage of a law that shall forbid the towing 
of more than one such yessel ess they shall have an equipment and a 
cow sufficient to manage them when cut loose and sent adrift, but in 
vain. 
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resentatives was inst!- 
ments, to advocate its 
tect its interests, In the past two Congresses this 
hte being the fact, tn the, Last. Congress 
e fa ast Con 

labor requested the Speaker to appoint on the Committee on Labor 
Members who, from their experience, knowledge, and sympathy would 
render in this Congress such service as the committee was originally 
designed to perform. Not only was labor's uest ignored, but the 
hostile make-up of the committee was accentuat 

Recently the President issued an order forbidding any and all Gov- 
ernment employees, upon the pain of instant dismissal from the Gov- 
ernment service, to petition Congress for any redress of grievances or 
for any improvement in their condition. Thus the constitutional right 
of citizens to petition must be surrendered by the Government em- 
ployee in order that he may obtain or retain his employment. 

e 8 these grievances to your attention use we have long, 
patiently, and in vain waited for redress. There is not any matter of 
which we have complained but for which we have in an honorable and 
lawful manner submitted remedies. The remedies for these grievances 
proposed by labor are in line with fundamental law and with the 
e and development made necessary by changed industrial condi- 

Labor brings these its grievances to your attention because you are 
the representatives responsible for legislation and for fallure of legis- 
lation. The tollers come to you as your fellow-citizens who, by reason 
of their ition in „ bave not only with all other citizens an 
interest our country, but the further interest of being the burden 
bearers, the wage-earners of America. As labor’s representatives, we 
ask you to redress these grievances, for it is in your power so to do. 

x panor now appeals to you, . trust that ci may Aor po 3 

u perchance you may no us, we shall appeal to con- 
science 3 the sup t of our fellow-citizens. 


* 

MPERS, JAMES DUNCAN, JAMES O'CONNELL, MAX 

Morris, D. Hayes, DANIEL J. KEEFE, Wu. D. 

Huser, JOSEPH F. VALENTINE, JOHN B. LENNON, 
K MORRISON, executive council American Fed- 

eration of Labor. 


equal 


List e eee e of labor associated with the erecutire council 
of t merican Federation of Labor in the presentation of labor's 
grievances, March 21, 1906: 


John G. Schmidt, Bakery and Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America. 
Rudol Schirra, Bakery and Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America. 
Thomas H. Lockwood, Pocket Knife Blade Grinders and Finishers 
National Union. 
Thos, R. Keenan, Brotherhood of Boller Makers and Iron Ship Bulld- 
ers of America. 
Peter L. Mitchell, Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship 
Builders of America. 
James F. Speirs, Brotherhood of Boller Makers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers of America. 
John R. P. Krey, Iron Molders Union of North America. 
F. jonal Association of Glass House Employees. 
3 Falvey, American Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 
Ge Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 
of Cement Workers, 
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The Granite Cutters International Association of 
The Granite Cutters International Association of 


J. J. Crowley, 
America. 
John Lyons, 
America. 
Frank McArdle, International Brotherhood of Foundry Employees. 
Cornelius P. Shea, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Thos. C. Fox, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
J. E. Toone, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
James F. Fitzgerald, Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. 
Timothy Healey, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 
N. A. James, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 
II. E. Burns, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 
F. N. Nuse, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 
Christian Schlag, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 
William McPherson, International Carriage and Wagon Workers. 
William M. Merrick, Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam 
Fitters’ Helpers of the United States and Canada. 
Joseph II. Gallagher, Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam 
Fitters’ Helpers of the United States and Canada. 
John R. Alpine, Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam 
Fitters’ Helpers of the United States and Canada. 
P. H. Cummins, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 
J. W. Kline, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 
Charles T. Smith, International Steel and Copper Plate Printers“ 
Union of North America, 
E. L. Jordan, International Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union 
of North America. 
T. L. Mahan, International Steel and Copper Plate Printers“ Union 
of North America. 
0 4 Dodge, Paying Cutters’ Union of the United States and 
anada. 
James J. Dunn, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada. 
William Launer, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada. f 
Frank 7 88 International Union of Elevator Constructors. 
isto Hank, International Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ 
ance. 
Henry Nolda, Upholsterers’ International Union of North America. 
Charles E. Lawyer, International Tin Plate Workers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation of America. 
George Powell, International Tin Plate Workers’ Protective Associa- 
tion of America. 
Tard J. Mesorley, International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal 
ers. 
R. V. Brandt, Internatlonal Unlon of Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers. 
W. S. Crown, American Federation of Musicians. 
C. P. Huestis, American Federation of Musicians. 
Charles Derlin, American Federation of Musicians. 
1 F. Ryan, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
ance. 
Daniel L. Desmond, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Alliance. 
ieee A. Daly, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
ance. 
W. F. Gilmore, Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 
George G. Griffin, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 
William M. Lewis, Brotherhood of Painters, rators, and Paper- 
hangers of America. 
Frank X. Noschang, Journeymen Barbers’ International Union. 
Thomas O. Hughes, International Union of Slate Workers. 
A G. 55 Huddleston, International Slate and Tile Workers’ Union of 
merica. 
Ben Russell, International Slate and Tile Workers’ Union of America. 
Thomas F. Tracy, Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, 
J. A. Roberts, Cigar Makers’ International Union of America. 
Martin Hellmuth, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America. 
W. E. 1 International Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile 
Layers and Helpers“ Union. 
C. O. Pratt, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. 
1 C. Parsons, International Typographical Union. 
John P. Murphy, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
John J. Binder, International Union of United Brewery Workmen. 
John Mangan, Steam Fitters’ International Union. 
James M. Cumming, Steam Fitters’ International Union. 
Charles N. Isler, Steam Fitters’ International Union. 
Henry Fischer, Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 
W Feenie, United Powder and High Explosive Workers of 
America. 
James G. McGrindle, United Powder and High Explosive Workers of 
America. 
Andrew Furuseth, International Seamen’s Union of America, 
J. L. Feeney, International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
Rodney L. Thixton, International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America, 
Michael J. Shea, International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America. 
James F. Splann, International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America. 
F. M. Ryan, International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers. 
Wik J. McArdle, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
orkers. 
Martin Higgins, International Printing Pressmen's Union. 
John Golden, United Textile Workers of America. 
J. T. Carey, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, etc. 
Thomas Mellor, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, etc. 
II. B. Perham, The Order of Rallroad Telegraphers. 
Jere F. McCarthy, Central Labor Union, Washington, D. C. 
Charles W. Winslow, Central Labor Union, Was ington, D. C. 
John B. Colpoys, Central Labor Union, Mee ay Se D. C. 
Shelby Smith, Allied Printing Trades Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Fitzpatrick, Chicago Federation of Labor. 
P. J. Flannery, Interior Freight Handlers and Warehousemen's In- 
ternational Union. 


A. F. OF L. POLITICAL POLICY. 


That as our efforts are centered against all forms of industrial 
slavery and economic wrong, we must also direct our utmost energies 
to remove all forms of political servitude and party slavery, to the end 
that the working people may act as a unit at the polls of every election, 


> 


That the American Federation of Labcr most firmly and unequivo- 
cally favors the independent use of the ballot by the trade unionists 
and workingmen, united regardless of party, that we may elect men 
from our own ranks to make new laws and administer them along the 
lines laid down in the legislative demands of the American Federation 
of Labor, and at the same time secure an impartial judiciary that will 
not govern us by arbitrary injunction of the courts, nor act as the pliant 
tools of corporate wealth. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the attention 
of the House for a few minutes upon the bill itself. This House 
has passed this bill three times. It passed it in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, the Fifty-seventh Congress, and the Fifty-elghth Con- 
gress, but, for some reason I have never been able to learn why, 
the bill has not received favorable action at the other end of 
the Capitol, and we want to send the bill over again, and I 
hope it will receive the attention its merits deserve. We have 
just in this Congress attempted to legislate for the preserva- 
tion of Niagara Falls. The shores of those falls long since 
passed into private ownership, until it takes a heroic remedy 
now to protect this most wonderful piece of American scenery, 
justly classed as one of the wonders of the world. The petri- 
fied forest of Arizona is most of it in public ownership. The geo- 
logical history of that great curiosity is one of intense interest. 
Millions of years ago that region was covered by the ocean. 
There was an arm of the sea, perhaps, in that vicinity. Float- 
ing upon that ocean were large numbers of trees, coniferous 
trees, of a prehistoric type, none of which to-day are found alive 
in America. They floated down pre-Adamite rivers, floated 
upon ancient arms of the sea, until the roots and limbs were 
worn off, and they became waterlogged and sank to the bot- 
tom of the sea, where they were gradually covered up by a 
deposit of sandstone and then were turned into hard agate 
of all the colors of the rainbow. Thousands of acres of these 
trees were thus buried under from 40 to 60 or 80 feet of sand- 
stone. Subsequently the land rose from the bottom of the sea 
to from 7,200 to 7,300 feet above the ocean. The weather then 
began to wear away the sandstone. A stream carved its way 
through this standstone, uncovering a large portion of this 
old forest, and there they lie prone upon the old sea bottom, 
thousands of acres of these trees, some of them 150 feet long, 
many of the logs 5 feet in diameter, out upon the desert in 
Arizona, and men come from all parts of the world to see this 
most remarkable of all the natural wonders of the continent. 
Visitors have been using dynamite and inserting it in the logs 
in order to get crystals from within. The Department of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of the Land Office have repeat- 
edly requested the passage of an act of this character that would 
enable the Government to take care of this great curiosity and 
place it alongside the wind cave, the crater lake, the geysers of 
the Yellowstone, and natural curiosities and wonders of that 
class, that are not merely national in their character, but are 
world wide in their interest. This bill has passed the House, as 
I have said, three times, each time unanimously, and I only 
take this much of the time of the House in order to place be- 
fore it and before the country the necessity of the preservation 
of these remarkable remains while they are still within the 
control of the United States Government. This land should be 
set apart for our children and our children’s children forever. 

Mr. TAWNBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNDY. What is the purpose of this bill? Is it to 
convert this petrified forest into a national park? 

Mr. LACEY. Not to convert it into a national park, but to 
include it in a national park that will preserve it forever. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What is it good for? Will it 
not preserve itself? 

Mr. LACEY. I am glad my friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
GAINES] asked that question. Not very many years ago some 
ingenious man found that it was practicable to use mummies 
for paint, and they were collected and ground up. and Egyptian 
ancestors were converted into paint for the use of the artists 
and the workmen of to-day. Some years ago some one made 
the discovery that these trees could be ground up into emery 
powder, and they built a mill out there and proposed to conyert 
these wonders of the Arizona desert into emery. The mill still 
stands, but fortunately for our reputation it was discovered 
that there was a stone in Canada much nearer to the market 
that could be ground up into emery, and that did not have to be 
transported such a great distance to market, and would come in 
competition with this emery. Consequently it proved not to be 
a successful commercial venture, and these curiosities have 
thus been preserved by the mere accident of the failure of a 
commercial venture. The attempt has been made to turn 
Niagara Falls into money in the form of power, and these trees, 
unless protected, will disappear, at least will be destroyed in 
their present form, and become mere broken chips and blocks 


I scattered over the desert. 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How do you propose to do it, and 
how much is it going to cost? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 3 

Mr. TAWNEY. Has the gentleman from Iowa ever visited 
this forest? 

Mr. LACEY. I have. 

Mr. TAWNEY. What is the area of it? 

Mr. LACEY. The area proposed here is about 25,000 acres. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Now, it consists principally of sand and a 


few trees that are lying there and all broken up into small |. 


Pieces. - 

Mr. LACEY. Has the gentleman yisited it? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; I was there last summer. 

Mr. LACEY. Tle gentleman only visited a small portion of 
it, if he says it consists of trees broken up. There are three 
parts to this forest. 

Mr. TAWNBEY. I was in three parts. They told me that 
was all there was of it. I do not know. 

Mr. LACEY. There was one of the parts where the old sea 
bottom had been eroded below the original bed on which the 
trees rested. Where this occurred they have broken into blocks. 
They look like the cuts for staves or shingles; and in the other 
paris the erosion is not so deep, and the trees lie in their origi- 
nal form upon the bottom. i 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman state how 
he proposes to preserve these, and how much money he wants? 

Mr. LACEY. We do not want any money. We want to set 
this apart simply as a permanent reserve. It is useless for 
agriculture. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Want to put a fence around it? 

Mr. LACEY. No; it needs no fence around it. It simply 
needs the protection of the law. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Do you want an officer to take 
charge of it? 

Mr. LACEY. There ought to be a custodian in charge of it. 

Mr. TAWNDY. As a matter of fact, the Interior Department 
does now prevent the carrying off or removal of any part of 
these petrified trees. 

Mr. LACEY. They are trying to do it now as far as prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The land is all owned by the Government? 

Mr. LACEY. No; there are some lands that may be ex- 
changed by the consent of the Secretary. Some portion, or the 
bulk, of this land is owned by the Government. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Some of these petrified trees project out of 
the bank away up 50 feet from the surface. Is it proposed to 
preserve those? A 

Mr. LACEY. In some places the sandstone has been eroded 
from a part of the tree, and you will see old logs protruding 
from the sandstone bank and projecting, not thoroughly exposed. 
There is one of these that is known fs the Natural Bridge.” 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, if you can get some good 
man from Tennessee as an officer to take care of that, or from 
towa—— 

Mr. LACEY. No, sir; I fear we could not do that, because 
Tennesseans are not adapted to the care of fossils. ; 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I take that as a compliment. 

Mr. LACEY. It is so intended. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would like to ask the gentleman to yield 
to me for a privileged report. 

Nr. LACEY. We will dispose of this bill in a moment. I 
call for a vote on the bill. 

I will insert in my remarks the report upon the bill, which 
will describe the proposed park more fully: 

[House Report No. 4638, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. good Be set apar certain lands in the Territory of Arizona as 
a public park, to be own as the Petrified Forest National Park of 

zona, beg leave to submit the follow and recommend that 
said bill do pass with amendments, viz: 

Strike cor the words“ townships 16 and 17 north, ra 23 and 


ae Ca in lines 8 and 9, on page 1, and insert in lieu reof the 
‘ollowing : 
* Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 
22, 28, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 — 35, in NEEND 17 north, 
range 2 east; also sections 4, 5, 6, 7, S, and 9, in township 16 north, 
range 24 east; also sections 1, pA 8, d, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 
16, 17, and 18, in township 16 north, Tangs 23 east, and sections 25, 26, 
2 26.3 „ 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, in township 17 north, range 
east.” 
One of the most remarkable of the natural curiosities of the Ameri- 
can Continent is known as the Petrified Forest, or 5 Forest, 
f Arizona. This region has not been extensively visit by the 
American public. When properly cared for and supplied with suitable 
| accommodations for visitors, it will take its place with the Yellow- 
| stone, Yosemite, and Mount Ranier national parks. It is not far dis- 
tant from the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, which is one of the 


| wonders of the world. 
We will quote from the rt of Prof. Lester F. Ward, paleantolo- 


repo! 
gist of the United States Geological Survey. Mr. Ward's report will 


soon be 9 and we only make such quotations from it as will 


by Mr. Richard Rathbun, Acting Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to the e e e of the Land Office, in 


“The region near Holbrook, 
‘Petrified Forest,’ ‘Chalcedony Park,’ and Lithodendron (stone trees) 
biper is of great interest, 
ed conifer trees, as well as its scenic features. The trees lie 


there 8 Hegewald at the request of General Sherman.“ 
The t regi 


The locality was noticed 
* „ $ Th 


and in fragments of all sizes, the 
bling a pile of cart wheels. * * * A phenomenon perhaps unparal- 
leled, and the most remarkable feature of the park, is a natural bri 
formed by a tree of agatized wood spanning a canyon 45 feet in wid 
In addition to the span, fully 50 feet of the tree lies on one side, mak- 
ra A visible for a length of over 100 feet.” 

Ward in his report, among other things, says: 


“ SCENIC FEATURES, 


“With d to the first of these, viz, the scenic aspect, I can 
safely say that it has never been exa, ated by aps who haye at- 
tempted to describe this region. The pictures given in the letter of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, above quoted, 
are not overdrawn, and the more or less plowing descriptions of Möll- 
hausen, Marcou, Newberry, and other explorers fall far short of what 
might truly be said from this point of view. These petrified forests 
may properly be classed among the natural wonders of America, and 
every reasonable effort should be made not only to preserve them from 
destructive influences, but also to make their existence and true charac- 
ter known to the people. 

“Some of the most important considerations that can be urged in 
fayor of the importance of this region, compared with other petrified 
forests, rests upon its geological relations. In the first place, it is 
much more ancient than the petrified forests of the Yellowstone Park, 
of ¢ertain parts of Wyoming, and of the California Calistoga * yee 
These latter are of the ary age, while the Arizona forests belong 
far back In the Mesozoic time, probably to the Triassic formation. 
The difference in their antiquity is therefore many millions of years. 
Scattered blocks of silicified wood do indeed occur in the Trias at other 
points, but this is the only region in which they are in such abundance 
as to deserve the name of a ed forest. 

“In the second place, there is no other petrified forest in which the. 
wood assumes so many varied and inter g forms and ‘colors, and it 
is these that present the chief attraction to the general blie. The 
state of mineralization in which much of this wood exists almost places 
them among the gems and precious stones. Not only are chalcedony, 
e and agates found among th but many approach the condition 

3 and on The degree of dness attained by them is such 
that they are said to make an excellent quality of emery. 


“LOCATION OF THE PETRIFIED FORESTS. 


“Tt should be understood that petrified or silicified wood occurs in 
Es quantities cr peony the Triassic terrane of ma, New 

exico, and Utah, and there are hundreds of places where the logs are 
massed together or even piled one npon another; but the particular 
region known as the Petrified Forest of Arizona lies in the area between 
the Little Colorado and the Rio Puerco, 15 miles east of the junction, 
17 miles east of Holbrook, and 6 miles south of Adamana station, on 
the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad, which measurements terminate on the 
outer edge of the area, on the west and north sides. It is about 8 miles 
square, and falls chiefly within township 17 north, range 24 east, but ex- 
tends a short distance on the south into township 16 north, on the 
west into range 23 east. 

“The region consists of the ruins of a former plain having an alti- 
tude above sea level of 5,700 to 5,750 feet. This plain has undergone 
extensive erosion to the um depth of 700 feet, and is cut into 
innumerable rid, buttes, and small mesas, with leys, gorges, and 
gulches between. e strata consist of alternating beds of clay, sand- 
stone shales, and massive sandstones. The clays are purple, white, and 
le predominating, and the white and blue forming bands 
of different thickness between the others, giving the cliffs a lively and 
pleasing effect. The sandstones are chiefly of a reddish-brown color 
and closely resembles the brownstones of the Portland and Newark 
quarries on the Potomac River and at Manassas, in Virginia, but some 
are light brown, „ or whitish in color. The mesas are formed by 
the resistance of the massive sandstone layers, of which there are sey- 
eral at different horizons, to erosive agenci and vary in size from 
buttes or tables several miles in extent, stretch- 
ing to the east and to the northwest. 

»The drainage of the area is to the south, and In the middle of It, 
having a nearly due southern course, but winding much among the 
buttes, is the famous Lithodendron k, so named by Lieutenant 
Whipple in 1853. It is most of the year, but has a gravelly bed, 
often 20 feet In width, and by digging holes in this — . to a depth 


are 

southern end if broadens out and its rugged, sparo and canyoned slopes 
are gegen pac e. Here is located its a petrified 

this is region t has been characterized by some as cedony 
Park. The petrified 7 — are countless at all horizons, and lie in the 
greatest on on knolls, buttes, and spurs, and in the ravines 
and gul while the ponon seems to be everywhere studded with 
gems of the broken fragments of all shapes and sizes and 
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exhibiting all the colors of the rainbow. When we remember that this 
special area is several miles in extent, some idea can be formed of the 
enormous quantity of this material that it contains, 


“THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 


“ Besides the fact that this bed lies wholly within the petrified-forest 
area, there is another impsrtact circumstance which serves to give it 
special prominence, One of the most celebrated objects in the whole 
region is the well-known Natural Bridge, mentioned by so many trav- 
elers and referred to in the documents quoted at the beginning of this 
report, consisting of a great petrified trunk lying across a canyon and 
forming a natural footbridge on which men may easily cross. his oc- 
‘curred on the northeast side of the above-mentioned mesa, near its rim, 
and the bed in which it lies is the coarse sandstone which holds all the 

trified wood. ‘The Natural Bridge therefore 8 the added 
interest of being in pics which can be said of but very few of the 
other petrified logs of the region. 

“It was observed in the southwestern exposure and at other points 
that all the petrifled logs and blocks 6 in the sandstone or only 
recently washed out of it are surrounded by a coating of the sandstone 
firmly cemented to the exterior. The absence of this coating from 
most of those in the principal forest is due to their long Lag tenets 
to the climatic influences, which ultimately disintegrate and detach 
the sand rock adhering to them and strip them clean to the body of the 
trunks themselves. That this process requires ages of time is proved 
by the fact that the Natural Bridge is still coated over a od part of 
its surface by the remains of the cemented sand rock, in which it was 
once completely embedded. ‘This is true chiefly of the lower portion, 
and farther up the trunk it has nearly all disappeared. The trunk is 
in an excellent state of preservation and is complete to its base, where 
it is l enlarged, 15 the manner in which the roots were 
attached. This portion still lies partially buried in the sandstone, 
bt is the same in character as that which still adberes to the lower 

eet. 

“The canyon or gulch has a due north direction and is very pre- 
cipitous, beginning only 200 yards above the bridge and rapidly broad. 
ening in its descent. At the point where the bridge crosses it it is 
about 30 feet wide, but the trunk lies diagonally across and measures 
44 feet between the points where it rests upon the sides of the canyon. 
The angle is nearly 45°, and the tree lies with its roots to the south- 
east and its top to the northwest. The canyon is here about 20 feet 
deep, and from its bottom and sides several small trees are growing. 
some of which rise considerably aboye the bridge. The trees are mostly 
cedars, but there is cne cottdnwood (Populus angustifolia). The root 
is quite near the brink of the canyon, but rests on a solid ledge for a 
distance of 4 feet, so that there is no probability that, in is ary 
region, it will be endangered by further erosion. The total lengt 
exposed is 111 feet, so that more than 60 feet of the upper part lie on 
the left bank of the canyon. At about the middle of the canyon and 
above where the coating of sandstone still adheres it measures 10 feet 
in circumference, giving a diameter of over 3 feet. At the base it is 
now 4 feet in diameter, but the thickness of the incrustation is not 
accurately known. At the extreme summit the diameter is reduced to 
18 inches. As in the case of practically all the petrified logs of the 
region, there are no indications of limbs or branches at the top. The 
significance of this fact will be noted later. 

“A general characteristic of the petrified trunks, not only of this 
region and of the general Triassic terrane of Arizona and New Mexico, 
but of all petrified forests, is their tendency to break across in sections 
or blocks of greater or less length. All travelers have remarked this, 
and the sketches made by MOllbausen and in the Pacific Railroad reports 
show them thus divided. Some observers have noted the fact that the 
Natural Bridge has several of these trausverse cracks, and all the 

ood photographic views of it show them. I counted four, but most of 
thems seem to as yet only partial, and do not probably extend entirely 
through the trunk. There is one, however, near the left bank that has 
the appearance of doing so, and the trunk is probably only kept from 
parting at this point by the mechanical adjustment which causes the 
adjacent faces to perform the office of a keystone to an arch. Any 
considerable shrinkage, due to climatic or other causes, would overcome 
this influence and the entire bridge would crash to the bottom of the 
canyon or roll down the escarpment in a number of huge segments. 

“An examination of the relation of the Natural Bridge to the guich 
which it spans shows clearly that the entire trunk was primarily em- 
bedded in the sandstene bed covering this entire region, and that with 
the progress of ercsion which 8 carried the entire plain to the 
north, as well as in other directions, leaving this small mesa, it was 
at last exposed and lay for a great period near the rim of the escarp- 
ment. At first it was only partially buried and later came to lie on 
the surface of the ground. As the land rises somewhat to the south 
of it, rills were formed above, and In times of heavy rain or floods it ob- 
structed the flow of the water, forming a sort of adam. The water lying 
against it long after it had ceased to overflow, it tended to disintegrate 
the rock upon which it lay until eventually it found its way through 
beneath at some point. The smallest opening of this nature would soon 
become a free passage for the water, and a simple continuation of the 
process of erosion would ultimately result in the formation of the entire 
gorge as it exists 83 

We also include the following from Doctor Newberry's statement: 

“I have examined these specimens with some care to determine, If 

ssible, whether they had grown on the spot, as those of Lithodendron 
Prek are supposed to have done by the members of Captain Whipple's 

rty, or whether they had been transported to their positions. In all 
hat came under my observation I failed to notice any evidence of 
their having grown in the vicinity, All the trunks are stripped of 
their branches and exhibit precisely the appearance of those transported 
to some distance by the agency of water. In confirmation of this view 
I should say I found in the marls, with the entire trunks, rounded and 
water-worn fragments of wood, in some instances silicified and in others 
converted into lignite. 

“I gathered the same impression from all the specimens of silicified 
wood which I observed in this formation in western New Mexico, viz, 
that kra had been transported, but not far removed from their place of 

owth,” 
otinning his report, Professor Ward says: 

“The indications therefore all point to some degree of trans; 
of this material oF water antecedent to petrifaction, and the gr 
amount of it at this particular place argues for the existence of such 
a condition as would arrest the process and cause the 83 logs to 
accumulate in masses, as often happens in great eddies or deltas of 
rivers. The character of the bed in Which they occur also supports this 
view. The coarse sand and gravel, highly favorable to th Ë 
silicification, denotes the proximity of the land and the 


bears witness to the existence of rapid and changing currents. As this 
stratum occupies the highest elevations in this region, the nature of the 
overlying beds is not revealed, and the question as to whether the period 


was followed by one of general subsidence can only be settled by a 
srog of the higher plains lying some distance to the east and north, 
but it is probable that the bed sank and that the finer deposits ulti- 
mately buried it at the bottom of the Mesozoic seas there to remain 
until the Tertiary epeirogenic movement raised the entire country from 
5,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level.” 

No one denies that visitors to this region usually carry away with 
them as much as their means of transportation will permit, but this 
consists usually, of course, of the smaller objects that lie in such pro- 
fusion on the ground. At the first view it might seem that the immense 
quantity of such objects makes it impossible that read appreciable 
impression can ever be made upon the whole mass in this way. This 
is the same kind of reasoning, or rather unreasoning, that has led to 
the practical extinction of the buffalo and which threatens to exhaust 
the sources of natural gas. But the class of persons known as “ relic 
hunters” is very large, and the number who will in the future visit the 
pertified forest is destined greatly to increase. They usually carry 
with them some concealed tools or instruments, and with these they 
are perpetually at off pieces of objects which they wish to carry 
away as souvenirs. This way the finest trunks are being hacked to 
epee and disfigured. For example, there are several places on the 

atural Bridge where this process has been going on until quite large 
holes or unsightly cavities have been dug in the upper side of the 
trunk. The small pleces, chips, and blocks that lle in such profusion 
on the ground vary greatly in form and coloration, and it is of course 
always the most symmetrical and brilliant that are first picked up, and 
these will eventually be so culled out that only the plain, unattractive 
pieces will be left. 

Leading citizens and prominent public men in Arizona are sincerely 
desirous of preserving this interesting spot from vandalism and wan- 
ton destruction, and many of them think that this can be best done by 
making it a national reserve and appointing 3 guardians to take 
charge of it. As they show, the expense of this need not be large. 
A single mounted ranger, such as now patrol the forest reserves of the 
Colorado Plateau, would probably be adequate for this purpose for 
some time to come. 

As nearly all yisitors must approach the forests by the way of the 
Santa Fe Pacific Railroad, it is clearly to the interest of the road that 
they be made as attractive as possible, and there is no doubt that the 
officers of the road will gladly cooperate with the Government in this 
matter. A few years ago the nearest railroad station was Corrizo, which 
is some 6 miles west of north of the upper forest. The inconvenience 
of this was apparent to the railroad authorities, and they have recently 
established a station due north of the forests, oniy 7 miles from the 
nearest margin and about 8 miles from the Natural Bridge. This station 
is Adamana, the name being modified from the name of the only person 
living there, Mr. Adam Hanna, upon whom now falls the duty of con- 
ducting parties to the petrified forests. Mr. Hanna derives consider- 
able revenue from this source, especially as it is usually necessary for 
parere to stay overnight, and he takes care of them. But this house 
s not convenient to the station and is not adapted for a hotel, end as 
the number of visitors increases it will be necessary to provide more 
ample accommodations. There will need to be a hotel with civilized 
conveniences, and it will eventually be to the interest of the railroad 
9 to provide such, as also suitable conveyances and guides. 

This tract of land is unsuitable for cultivation, and has no value out- 
side of its scenic beauty and fossil curiosities. The We of Arizona 
desire that it should thus be set apart. The wantom destruction by the 
use of powder and dynamite will continue until the region is protected 
by law. Reckless men destroy these great curiosities with explosives 
in search for beautifal crystals from the interior of the trunks of 
the trees. It would seem that all that would be necessary would be to 
call the attention of the American Congress to this remarkable region 
in order to secure its preservation to our posterity. 


Š DEPARTMENT OF run INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 13, 1900. 

Sin: I have the honor to hand you Aerewith copy of a letter from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, dated the 6th instant, inclos- 
ing a bill entitled “A bill to set apart Certain land in the Territory of 
oe as a public park, to be known as The Petrified Forest National 

ark. 

The reasons for sald proposed legislation are clearly set forth in the 
Commissioner's letter and the accompanying correspondence herewith 
submitted, and I heartily concur in the Commissioner’s recommendation 
that the bill herewith submitted be enacted into law. 

Very respectfully, 
E. A. HITCHCOCK, 


Secretary. 
The CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTER ON THE PUBLIC LANDS, 
House of Representatives. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1900. 
Sin: On February 11, 1895, the secretary of Arizona forwarded to 
this Office a certified copy of House Memorial No. 4 of the eighteenth 
legislative assembly of Arizona, pe ing that certain lands in Apache 
County, Ariz., in the vicinity of Holbrook, known as the “ Petrified 
Forest,” be withdrawn from entry, with a view to creating a reservation 
or national park, for the purpose of preserving the natural wonders and 


curiosities of that region. 
In connection therewith gour attention is invited to departmental 
orders- of December 15, 1896, and December 15, 1899, authorizing the 
temporary withdrawal from settlement, sale, or other disposal of town- 
ships 16 and 17 north, ranges 23, 24, and 25 east, Gila and Salt River 
„ Arizona, reported to contain valuable deposits of this petrified 
woo 

I now have the honor to transmit herewith a re 
from the United States Geological Survey, dated Ma 
reports made by former Forest Superintendent J. 


rt upon this subject 
31, 1898, and also 
. Benedict and b 


epson ent S. J. Holsinger, under dates, respectively, of December ? 
1898, and November 18, 1899, submitting the results of personal exam- 
inations made by them of the locality in question, 

forest—the greatest natural 


These fy pede show that this petrifie 
wonder of its kind in America—has lain buried for unknown a 
der a mantle of sandstone from 15 to 20 feet in thickness, which in 
places has been worn away by the erosion of the elements; and that the 
principal breaks in the covering occur in townships 16 and 17 north, 
ranges 23, 24, and 25 east, {see the diagram accompanying Agen 
Holsinger’s report.) 


un- 
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As presenting more fully the scenic and scientific features of this lo- 

cality I Goulee to invite attention to a report made upon the subject by 
the paleontologist of the United States Geological Survey, Prof. Lester 
F. Ward. which was transmitted to the Department by said Bureau 
December 14, 1899, and is at present retained by the Department. This 
report submits a copy of the above-mentioned memorial of the legisla- 
ture of Arizona, and also copy of a report made by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in regard to this petrified forest, July 7, 1899. 

In connection with these papers I inclose herewith a letter from the 
Smithsonian Institution, dated December 15, 1899, transmitting one 
from Professor Ward respecting the extent of area which should be cov- 
ered by lis report. 

The report 1 Professor Ward states, in regard to this region, as 

Hows: 
tort With regard to * * the scenic aspect, I can safely say that 
it has never been exaggerated by. any who have attempted to describe 
this region. The pictures given in the letter of the Assistant Secretar 
of the Smithsonian Institution, above quoted, are not overdrawn, en 
the more or less glowing descriptions of Mollhausen, Marcou, Newberry, 
‘and other early explorers fall far short of what might be truly said 
froin this point of view. These petrified forests may be properly classed 
among the natural wonders of America, and every reasonable effort 
should be made not only to preserve them from destructive influences, 
but also to make their existence and true character known to the people. 

“Some of the most important considerations that may be urged in 
favor of the importance of this region, compared with other petrified 
forests, rest upon Its geological relations. In the first place, it is much 
more ancient than the petrified forests of the Yellowstone National 
Park, of certain parts of Wyoming, and of the California Calistoga 
deposits. ‘These latter are of Tertiary age, while the Arizona forests 
belong far back in Mesozoic time, probably to the Triassic formation. 
The difference in thelr antiquity is therefore many millions of years. 
Scattered blocks of silicified wood do indeed occur in the Trias at other 
points, but this is the only region in which they are in such abundance 
as to deserve the name of a petrified forest. 

“In the second place, there is no other petrified forest in which the 
wood assumes so many varied and interesting forms and colors, and it 
is these that present the chief attraction for the general public. The 
state of mineralization in which much of this wood exists elmost places 
them among the gems or precious stones. Not only are chalcedony, 
opals, and agates found among them, but many approach the condition 
of jasper and onyx. The degree of hardness attained by them is such 
that they are said to make an excellent quality of emery. 

“Perhaps the most prominent of all the scenic features of the region 
is the well-known Natural Bridge, 3 of a great petrified trunk 
lying across a canyon and forming a footbridge over which anyone may 
easily pass. * 

“It will be obvious from the above that the petrified forests of Ari- 
zona constitute an object of Interest to all people of culture from both 
the esthetic and the scientific points of view, and that the immediate 
region here considered embraces the most striking features that they 
anywhere present. As stated in the memorial of the Territorial legis- 
lature to Congress, and as confirmed by my inquiries and admitted by 
il, these natural wonders are attracting thousands of visitors annually, 
most of whom are drawn there by mere curiosity. This characteristic 
of human nature, however aimless it may sometimes seem, and however 
destructive it may often be, forms, under a broader culture, the true 
foundation of all discovery and progress. It needs encouragement and 
direction rather than suppression, and the policy should be to increase 
the attractions and to facilitate access to this eas well as other extraor- 
dinary natural objects; but at the same time the destructive eects, 
especially such as tend to reduce the interest, mar the beauty, or lessen 
the instructiveness of the facts, should be prevented by every proper 
meng: * % * 

“From all this it will be seen that 8 citizens and prominest 
ublic men in Arizona are sincerely desirous of preserving this interest- 
ng spot from vandalism and wanton destruction, and that many of 
them think that this can best be done by making it a national reserve 
and appointing the proper guardians to take char, of it. As they 

show, the expense of this need not be large. A single mounted ranger, 
such as now patrol the forest reserves of the Colorado Plateau, wou 
probably be adequate to this purpose for some time to come, * * er 

It appears from the several reports submitted that this region is not 
only subject to acts of vandalism by tourists, but that the commercial 
value of the mineralized formation when polished and converted to 
ornamental uses, or when crushed for abrasive purposes, furnishes a 
sufficient inducement to inyite serious spoliation of some of the most 
interesting features of the locality, the practice of blowing open the 
trunks of the trees with giant powder being one of the means resorted 
to in securing some of the finest crystals. 

The reports all agree that efficient protection by the Government 
is demanded to preserve the objects of interest in this region. 

The locality is reported to be a sandy desert, practically worthless 
for agricultural purposes beyond producing a sparse growth of bunch 
grass; and the records of this office show that, with the exception of 
an unperfected homestead entry and three mineral applications, the 
even-numbered sections in the six above named townsh are vacant, 
unoccupied public land. The odd-numbered sections have been se- 
lected by the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company under the grant 
to that road of July 27, 1886 (14 Stat., 222), which selections have 
not, however, been approved. 

In connection with these selections a questlon arises whether the 
mineralized or fossilized deposits in this locality are of such a nature 
and in sufficient quantities to render the lands subject to entry under 
the mining laws, and, as such, class them as “ mineral lands” within 
the meaning of that term as used in the exception from the above- 
1 to the railroad company. 

In regard to this mineralized wood, there has been no ruling, as yet, 
upon the character of the substance by name. It appears, however, 

robable, under the decisions in 25 L. D., 233, and 27 L. D., 95, that 

ands containing this substance to any considerable extent would be 
enterable under the mineral-land laws. 

In 25 L. D., 233. it is held: “That lands containing valuable 
mineral deposits, whether of the metalliferous or fossiliferous class, 
of such quantity and quality as to render them subject to entry under 
the mining laws— that is, Where they are more valuable on account of 
such mineral deposits than for agricultural purposes—are ‘ mineral 
lands within the meaning of that term as u in the exception from 
the grants to the railroad company and to the State.” 

The question, however, whether lands in these townships are sub- 
ject to selection by the railroad, as well as whether the “ school” 
. sections therein (sections 16 and 36) will pass to the State whenever 
the Territory of Arizona is admitted to the Union, is a matter for fu- 


ture determination, and, in the case of each separate section, will de- 
pend not only upon the nature of the substance, but also upon the 
quantity of same found in that particular section, requiring that the 
ee of the case shall be individually considered in respect to each 
section. 

In the case of the railroad selections the matter is one for deter- 
mination whenever the selections come up for approval. s 

It does not appear, therefore, that the question of the Government's 
title to the odd-numbered sections in these townships and to sections 
16 and 36 therein calls for consideration at this time in connection 
with setting these townships apart as a public park. 

In view of the above-shown reasons for taking measures to properly 
protect the region 3 this petrified forest, I have prepared and 
submit herewith the draft of a proposed bill setting apart as a national 
park the abeve-described six townships, containing the largest ex- 
posed deposits of this petrified wood, viz: Townships 16 and 17 north, 
ranges 23, 24, and 25 east, Gila and Salt River meridian; and I earn- 
estly recommend that the bill become a law. 

Very respectfully, 
Bincer HERMANN. 
Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Bills in substantially the same form passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Fifty-sixth, Fifty-seventh, and Fifty-eighth Congresses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bourett). The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lacey, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, having had under consideration House reso- 
lution 623, submits the following report: 

Resolved, That for the remainder of this session section 2 of Rule 
XXIX be, and is hereby, suspended. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
House to the language of section 2 of Rule XXIX. Section 2 
of Rule XXIX reads thus: 

It shall not be im order to consider the report of a committee of 
conference until such ee and the accompanying statement shall 

ECO: 


have been printed im the RD, except on either of the six days pre- 
ceding the end of a session. 


Now, the resolution which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk 
proposes to suspend the operation of the second section of that 
rule for the balance of this session. If we knew by resolution, 
as we know otherwise, that we are in the last six days of the 
session, there would be no necessity for this resolution. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How long has that been the rule 
of the House? 

Mr. DALZELL. I think it was adopted in the Fifty-seventh 
Congress. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. It is a very useful rule. 

Mr. DALZELL. It is a very useful rule, of course; and the 
suspension of it for the last six days of the session is also 
useful; and in the interest of the expedition of public business 
we ought not now to be compelled to print a conference report 
to get it considered by the House. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
that we ought to know what is in the conference report, par- 
ticularly one of so much “importance? 

Mr. DALZELL. I am not talking about any conference re- 
port; I am talking about all conference reports. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. We are going to take up the rail- 
road-rate matter. 

Mr. DALZELL. I hope we will. Now, does the gentleman 
from Mississippi want any time? If so, how much? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not over twenty minutes. I myself do not 
want over five minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I hope the gentleman will not ask for 
twenty minutes. There is nothing to talk about for twenty 
minutes. If the gentleman wants five minutes I will yield it 
to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman must remember that if he 
had pursued the usual course and called for the previous ques- 
tion I would have twenty minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I know; it is not necessary, and I am not 
doing it. How much time does the gentleman want himself? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have just told you. I would like to 
have the gentleman put at my disposal twenty minutes. I do 
not want more than five minutes myself, and I do not know 
whether anybody else will want any. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman for ten minutes. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Make it twenty; I may not use it. Give 
me the time I would be entitled to. 

Mr. DALZELL. I think ten minutes is long enough to spend 
on this. If the gentleman wants more than ten minutes after 
he has used that much I will consider his proposition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the generosity of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is so weH known that I need not thank 
him for this particular display of it. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has co stated what the rule 
is, He has also correctly stated that if there had been a resolu- 
tion adepted fixing a day for adjournment then, under the 
rules, there would be no necessity-—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi suspend to receive a message from the Senate? 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 


the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18537) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, had further in- 
sisted upon its amendments disagreed to by the House of Rep- 
wresentatives, had asked a further conference with the House 
of Representatives, and had appointed Mr. Procror, Mr. Hans- 
BROUGH, and Mr. Smrarons as the conferees on the part of the 
Sonate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 5769) defining the right of immunity of witnesses under 
the act entitled “An act in relation to testimony before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission,” ete., approved February 11, 
1803, and an act entitled “An act to establish the Department 
of Commerce and Labor,” approved February 14, 1903, and an 
act entitled “An act to further regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the States,” approved February 19, 1903, 
and an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 25, 1903. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 17345) creating a United States district court for 
China and prescribing the jurisdiction thereof. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following gong H 

Resolved, That th a duplicato ex directed to furnish the House of 
Representatives with a licatë Rig gg copy of the 1 — (8. 6167) 
to improve the channels alongs the New Jersey seacoast, in compliance 
with its request. 

CONFERENCE REPORTS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, as I was saying, the gentle- 
man is also correct in stating that if the resolution had been 
adopted, fixing the time of adjournment, and if that time were 
within less than six days, this special rule would be unnecessary. 
The fact, however, remains that no such resolution has been 
adopted, and that nobody knows with any degree of certainty 
that we are within six days of the end of the session, although 
all of us suppose that we are. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know that anybody on this side 
of the Chamber would have any objection to the adoption of this 
conference report if they knew what it was. It may be said 
that they can hear what it is when it is read from the desk. As 
a matter of practical fact you know that that is not the case. 
The disorder is so great when a matter of this sort is up that 
there are not over two-thirds of the Members of the House, 
and frequently not over one-half, who can possibly hear. This is 
amost important matter, the most important matter which has 
been considered at this session. Every sentence and every word 
and every syllable of this law ought to be weighed. There has been 
no opportunity whatsoever given to consider any item brought 
out of conference separately thus far, although we were abun- 
dantly assured that that opportunity would be given at some 
time. One rule has come to prevent it, then another rule, and then 
there came a conference report that had to be voted up or down, 
none of the items of which could be considered separately ; and 
now there comes another conference report that has to be yoted up 
or down without separate vote. It is but a poor boon to ask for 
the House to permit the conference report to be published, so 
that each Member of the House may read it and know what he 
is doing, and do it coolly, to-morrow morning, after a night's 
sleep and reflection, for he may see it in the evening paper and 
read it and sleep over it to-night. 

I would have no objection to the adoption of the rule that 


is now brought in, if it did not apply to this particular bill. 

I believe we are, as a matter of fact, within six days of the 

close of the session; and believing that, I have no sort of oppo- 

sition to obeying the spirit of the rule, although it is not the 

letter of the rule, in providing that, after this conference report, 

e shall not be necessary to print these reports for twenty-four 
urs. 

Now, I understand—and I want this side of the House, espe- 
cially, to lend me their attention—that the conference report 
brought in is precisely the conference report that was brought 
in before, with the exception of the free-pass item, as it is 
called. I have not had the opportunity to read the conference 
report in full, and have in my hand only a part of it; but I 
understand that on the free-pass question this particular con- 
ference report brings in the original Senate amendment to the 
House bill, with one subtraction and one addition. I under- 
stand the subtraction is, that whereas the original Senate 
amendment to the House bill provided that all soldiers of both 
armies, Union and Confederate, could have free passes granted 
them, this conference report strikes that out. Then I under- 
stand that what it adds to the original Senate amendment is— 
substantially expressed in my own words—as the opportunity 
of getting free passes for those engaged professionally in 
eleemosynary or charitable work. I have no objection in the 
world to adding that to it. I also understand, from reading 
this as well as I can, that what was in the original Senate 
amendment about secretaries of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations is also stricken out. If it is not stricken out, I do not 
see it here. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to read to the House, so that they 
may understand it, the pass amendment as it was handed to me 
as a part of this report. I ask your attention to this, gentle- 
men, so that you may know what you are voting upon. As for 
myself, I will say frankly, at the jump, that I have no objection 
to its passage. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will the gentleman from 
Mississippi allow me? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have only ten minutes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I only wish to correct a 
misapprehension. The provision in reference to Young Men's 
Christian Associations applies to railroad Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand, then, that it simply applies 
to those who are railroad employees and at the same time mem- 
bers of the Young Men's Christian Associations. I have no ob- 
jection to that. Of course, the families of employees are in- 
cluded among those who may have passes, because they were in 
the original Senate amendment, Let me read it: 


No 5 carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, after 
January 1, 1 Se ioe or indirectly, issue i give any interstate 
free ticket, fr tion 2 except 


' pass, “or free ssengers, 
55 Its — — their families, its agents, | moers, surgeons, 
sic and its aac gi oe law; ministers of N Inmates 
pe paars and charitable and institutions, to nagent, 
destitute, and homeless penas Sat to such persons when transport: 
by charitable 8 3 and the National, ts red 
in such transpo: inmates of tae Nationa omes or State 
Homes for disabled gen Po soldiers, an diers and Sailors’ 
Homes, including those to enter Bi hee wee after dis- 
charge, and their boards of managers; to necessary care takers of live 
stock, poultry, and fruit; to employees on sleeping cars and express 
cars; employees of and to Itnemen of teleptione and telegraph compa- 
nies; Railway Mail Service employees; post-office pe gg news- 
bo; ge nts; w esses attendin legal inves- 
jured in wrecks, 
person or persons: Pro- 


ys on trains; 
tigation in which er is ‘interested ; rsous 
and the physicians ar aires attending suc pe 
vided, T. this provision shall not be construed to prohibit. the in- 
terchange of oP sag for the 1 — 55 agents, and bib any of common 
carriers and 
rier from carrying „55 


in cases of general epidemic, ee tous visitation. 


the United tes a penalty of not less than $100 nor more an 
000, and any person, other than the persons excepted in — ro- 
vision, who uses any such Interstate free ticke Sa pass, ee 


th 
foreign nations and among States,” approved February 19, 1903, and 


any amendment thereo: 

One question I would ask the gentleman from Iowa, the 
chairman of the committee. The original Senate amendment 
had in it “or who solicits or accepts for himself or any other 
person.” In the copy I had that is stricken out. Am I correct 
about that? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then that is another change from the orig- 
inal Senate amendment that I did not know of when I began 
my remarks. I think it ought not to have been made. I do 


— 
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not think a Member of Congress or a Senator or anybody else 
ought to solicit passes for cther people. They can get just as 
much under obligation to carriers by soliciting for others as 
they could for themselves. For another reason, Mr. Chairman, 
I hope this defect may possibly be remedied some day. If 
Members of Congress or Senators consult their own convenience 
only, they ought to want to be forbidden by law from soliciting 
passes. All sorts of people are coming to you all the time and 
begging you to go to the railroad and solicit favors. For my- 
self, I have always refused to do it upon the ground that, re- 
fusing myself to accept any passes, I would not solicit for others 
what I refused for myself. But Members of Congress who have 
not pursued that policy tell me that this has been a source of 
infinite annoyance to them. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I would like to ask the gentleman if this 
provision is carried, for whom could a Member solicit passes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I frankly believe that the 
question of the gentleman has thrust the vitals out of the ob- 
jection. Upon reflection, he might solicit it, but if he got it it 
would be a crime for the railroad to give it, and so, I suppose, 
his solicitation would do no good. I thank the gentleman for 
the question. 

Mr. Speaker, I do hope that this resolution will not be passed 
at this moment so as to include the conference report on this 
bill. It will be better for everybody if you will have the con- 
ference report published in the usual way, so that those who 
are suspicious—and 1 do not say I am one of them—can read it 
for themselves, and can feel satisfied in their own minds that 
they are doing nothing erroneous in a hurry—can have time to 
think and act with deliberation. I think it very possible that 
to-morrow morning, after it has been read, if it be published, 
there would not be many, if any, votes cast against the con- 
ference report; but to hurry it through now is, in my opinion, 
bad policy, a lack of tact, and a bad showing of justice in addi- 
tion. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi what does the conference report provide relative to 
common carriers engaging in other business? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, just what the last con- 
ference report did—was to make the pipe lines common car- 
riers, but it does not forbid them from carrying their own oil. 
It requires them to publish their rates like other common car- 
- riers, to expose those rates to the public view, not to change 
those rates except under the provision of law, to charge rea- 
sonable rates, and to charge equal rates to all, and it gives to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the same power that it 
has for restricting and regulating other common carriers, and 
in case it finds a rate unreasonable to prescribe a reasonable 
rate in its stead. But the conference report does allow them to 
carry their own oil. 

Mr. JAMES. But it denies, if I understand the position of 
the conferees—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the question which the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky is about to ask may be better answered 
by the gentleman from Iowa, the chairman of the committee, 
when we discuss the resolution itself. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi discusses this resolution as though it had reference solely 
to the conference report on the rate bill. There are a great 
many other conference reports on other bills that are being 
- held up because of this rule requiring them to be printed, and 
they are delaying the business of the House. The gentleman 
appeals to us on the ground that he wants to know what is in 
the rate bill conference report, and then he goes to work and 
shows that he knows a great deal more about what is in that 
report than a great many gentlemen on this side of the House. 
For years and years, Mr. Speaker, indeed until the Congress 
before last, conference reports were always considered in this 
House simply upon their presentation and being read from the 
Clerk’s desk, without any publication in the Recorp at all. I 
have no doubt that so far as the conference report on the rate 
bill is concerned the House will have abundant opportunity 
when it is called up to have it explained to them and to under- 
stand all the provisions that are in it. Just as I said before, 
this is in the interest of the expedition of public business. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether he has any recollection of any other conference report 
in the history of this House or anywhere else that is parallel 
with that upon the rate bill? 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, I do not know. 
on the point of view. 


I suppose it depends 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Hasn't it this peculiarity and has it not 
always had this peculiarity of apparently being written so that 
nobody except those who wrote it could understand what it 
meant, and nobody, unless it be with that exception, would 
know what it was intended to be? 

Mr. DALZELL. Possibly it is open to that criticism; I do 
not know. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Would it not be well, under those cir- 
cumstances, to give the House a little opportunity by seeing it in 
print to know what it is and to try and divine for itself what it 
is intended to be? 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, I think the intelligence of the House is 
such as to grasp the report and what it means upon hearing the 
gentlemen who are on the committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to yield to me for a moment. I desire to say that 
this report is identical, word for word, except amendments 4 
and 5, with that presented here last Saturday, and which has 
been printed in the Record. That amendment No. 4 has been 
read by the gentleman from Mississippi. Amendment No. 5 is 
identical with the report presented last Saturday, save only 
that it strikes out the “common carrier” and inserts the word 
“ railroad,” and the present report strikes out “common car- 
rier” and inserts the words “railroad company,” adding the 
word “company.” With that single exception, and with the 
substitute amendment in reference to passes, which the gentle- 
man from Mississippi has just read, this report, word for word 
and syllable for syllable, has been in print in the Recorp for five 
days. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. The trouble about this matter is that the 
“word for word, syllable for syllable” seem not to be employed 
as is usually the case to express a plain, distinct meaning, but 
to cover up and disguise a meaning. As the last report says, 
the changes are “ phraseological.” Perhaps it is necessary to 
employ an extraordinary word in order to get a descriptive term 
for an extraordinary proceeding. Any man in this House in 
five minutes can express clearly what he means with regard to 
either one or any one of these amendments if he desires to do 
so, and every other man in the House can know what he means 
by what he has said. 

Mr. DALZELL. I suggest to the gentleman from Missouri 
that twenty-four hours will not correct the phraseology of this 
report, 

Mr. DRISCOLL. I have been very much interested in the 
antipass provision in this rate bill. I was one of the four who 
voted against the report last Saturday because I could not vote 
for that provision as it was. Now, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania if he thinks the public business will suffer 
at all by letting this matter stand over until to-morrow morn- 
ing, or if the rate bill, as to its chances of getting through, will 
suffer in any way by letting this matter stand until to-morrow 
until we get a chance to see it as it is now and study over it and 
prepare to vote on it? 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania thinks 
that public business will be facilitated by going on now. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALZELL. For a question. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. ‘This rule covers the rate bill, the 
pure-food bill, and the meat bill? 

Mr. DALZELL. It covers all conference reports that come 
up. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Are not those new and important 
matters of legislation 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I was not in when 
the gentleman presented the rule. I would like to ask if it be 
not true, as presented by the gentleman from Tennessee, that a 
rule has been brought in at this late day in the session that any 
conference report hereafter presented 

Mr. DALZELL. I will read the gentleman what the rule is. 
Š Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I wanted to know what this 

oes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I will get the gentleman to understand it if 
he will haye patience. Rule 29 reads thus: 

It shall not be in order to consider a report of a committee of con- 
ference until such report and the accompanying statement shall have 
been printed in the RECORD, except on either of the six days preceding 
the end of the session. 

Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin believes, I suppose all 
the rest of us do, that we are within less than six days of the 
end of the session, and the resolution proposes to carry out the 
spirit of this rule by suspending section 2 for the remainder of 
the session, so that when conference reports come in they can 
be considered without being printed for twenty-four hours. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit me 
to say a word in reply to that? 
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Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman says this is an 
effort to carry out the spirit of the rule. In my judgment this 
is an effort distinctly and deliberately to violate the spirit 
of the rule. The rule was passed to do away with abuses which 
were prevalent in Congresses preceding this and the one in 
which that rule was enacted. A rule was passed to prevent 
what has been done here, holding up day after day exceedingly 
important bills, vitally important bills, until everyone is anx- 
ious to get away, the hour of adjournment has practically been 
fixed, and then bring in a rule that those reports on those bills 
shall not be printed, and we go to work, worse than a lot of 
town supervisors ever do in the most ordinary case, worse than 
anybody anywhere pretending to have ordinary intelligence 
upon serious problems, to legislate without having read what 
we are legislating about, and to take it upon the ipse dixit 
practically of somebody who brings in a report that it contains 
this or that, that it made this provision in accordance with this 
section, and lenves out a few words under another section, but 
“phraseologically”” it does not do anything important. We 
have to take everything for granted without the opportunity 
to read. The gentleman from Pennsylvania said when he first 
arose that a number of conference reports were being held up 
because we are tied down by this rule. Without desiring to 
impute anything wrongfully by way of motive to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] or anybody else, because 
they are well-meaning gentlemen, it is much more reasonable, 
I think, to say that these reports have been held up, or rather, 
this rule has been brought in after these reports have been held 
up, and it is perhaps possible that these reports have been held 
up with the view to getting this rule. In any event, this rule 
ought not to be adopted. I am entitled to know, and any other 
man who legislates here is entitled to know, that he legislates 
intelligently, and you can not legislate intelligently upon a food 
bill and upon all of these other things without an opportunity 
to know and after having read all of the amendments. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, only one word. So far as the 
assertion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] is con- 
cerned—that this is a deliberate attempt to continue an eyil—it 
is untrue. [Applause.] If I thought as meanly of my col- 
lengues in this House as the gentleman from Wisconsin does, 
I would retire from it. [Applause.] ? 

I ask for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering the 
previous question. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 139, noes 75. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 5 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that th 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in order to save the time of 
the House, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 163, nays 87, 
answered “ present“ 13, not voting 116, as follows: 


YEAS—163. 
Acheson Crumpacker Hayes McKinley, III. 
Currier Henry, Conn. McKinney 

Alexander Curtis Hepburn McLachlan 
Allen, N. J. Cushman Higgins MeMorran 
Bannon Dale Hinshaw Madden 
Barchfeld Dalzell Hoar Mahon 
Bates Darragh Holliday Mann 
Beidler Davidson Howell, Utah Martin 
Bennet, N. Y. vis, Hubbard Michalek 
Bennett, Ky. wson Huf Iller 
Bishop nby Humphrey, Wash. Minor 
Bonge Dickson, NI. Jenkins Mondell 
Boutel Dixon, Mont, Jones, W. Mouser 
Bradley Dresser Kahn Mudd 
Brick Dunwell Keifer N 
Brooks, Colo. Dwight Kennedy, Ohio Nevin 
Brownlow Ellis Ki Norris 
Burke, Pa. Esch Klepper Olcott 
Burke, S. Dak. Fletcher Lace Olmsted 
Burton, Del. 088 Landis, Chas. B. Otjen 

der Foster, Ind. Landis, Frederick Overstreet 
Calderhead French Lawrence Parker 
Campbell, Kans. Gaines, W. Va. Le Fevre Parsons 

‘ampbell, Ohio Gardner, Mass. Lilley, Conn. Payne 

pron Gardner, N. Lilley, Pa. Perkins 
Cassel Gilbert, Ind. Littauer Pollard 
Chapman Graft ud eeder 
Clark, Mo. Greene Loudenslager Reynolds 

Grosvenor McCall Rives 

Conner Hale McCleary, Minn. Roberts 
Cooper, Pa. Hamilton McCreary, Pa. Samuel 
Cousins Haskins McGavin 'hneebeli 
Cromer Haugen McKinlay, Cal. tt 
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Sherman Southard Tawne: Wanger 
Sible Southwick Taylor. Oblo eeks 
Smith, Cal. Sperry Thomas, Ohio Weems 
Smith, Iowa Staford Townsend Wiley, N. J. 
mith, Wm. Alden Steenerson Volstead ison 
mith, rling Wachter 
Smyser Stevens, Minn. Wadsworth Young 
Snapp Sulloway Waldo 
NAYS—87. 
Adamson Ellerbe Jones, Va. Robinson, Ark. 
Bankhead Finl Keliher Rucker 
tlett Floy Kitchin, Claude Ruppert 
Beall, Tex. Garber Kitchin, Wm. W. Russell 
Bell, Ga. Garrett Lamar Ryan 
Bowers Gilbert, Ky. Lamb Sheppard 
Bowie ill Lee ims 
Broussard Gillespie Lever Smith, Md. 
Brundidge Goulden Lindsay Smith, Tex. 
ur Granger Lloyd Southall 
Burleson Gregg McLain Stanley 
Burnett Gri McNary Sulzer 
Berton, Ohio — wick 13 Peg 
y ayna: lor, Ala. 
Candler Helin Meyer — ble 
Clark. Fla. Henry, Tex. Moon, Underwood 
8 Hill, Miss. Moore Wallace 
Cockran Houston Padgett Webb 
Cooper, Wis. Humphreys, Miss. Patterson, N. C. Wiley, Ala. 
Davis, W. Va. Hunt Patterson, S. C. Williams 
De Armond James Pujo Zenor 
Dixon, Ind, Johnson Riclfardson, Ala. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—13. 
Andrus Gaines, Tenn, Howard Spight 
Burleigh Glass Kline an 
Butler, Graham Pou 
Gudger Sparkman 
NOT VOTING—116. : 
Alken Flood Legare Robertson, La 
Allen, Me. For Lewis Rodenberg 
Ames Foster, Vt. Little Seroggy 
Babcock Fowler Littlefield Shack eford 
Bartholdt Fulkerson Livingston artel 
Bede Gardner, Mich. Longworth Sherley 
L Garner Lorimer Slayden 
Birdsall Gillett, Cal. Loverin; Stem 
Blackburn Gillett, Mass, McCarthy Smait 
wersock Goebel McDermott Smith, III. 
Brantley Goldfogle Marshall Smith, Ky. 
Broocks, Tex. Gronna Moon, Pa. Smith, Samuel W. 
Brown Hearst Morrell Stephens, Tex. 
Buckman edge Murdock Sullivan, 
Butler, Tenn. Hermann Murphy Sullivan, N. X. 
ey Hill, Conn. fe homas, 2 
Cole itt Palmer Tirrell 
Coudre, Hogg Patterson, Tenn. Towne 
Davey, Hopkins ‘earre Tyndall 
Dawes Howell, N. J. Powers an Duzer 
Deemer Hughes Prince Van Winkle 
Dovener Hu Rainey Vreeland 
Draper Kennedy, Nebr. Randell, Tex. Watkins 
Driscoll Ketcham Ransdell, La. Watson 
tdwards Knap id Webber 
tt Knop Rhinock Weisse 
Id Knowland Rhodes Welborn 
Fitzgerald Lafean Richardson, Ky. Wharton 
Flack Law Rixey Woodyard 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Foster of Vermont with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. Granam with Mr. PAGE. 

Mr. Hever with Mr. Spier. 

Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. WEISSE. 
For balance of the day: 

Mr. Ruopes with Mr. HOPKINS. 

. FowLER with Mr. SHERLEY. 

. Hoce with Mr. FITZGERALD. 

. Couprey with Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 
. Datscotn with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

. Core with Mr. FLoop. 

. AMES with Mr. WATKINS. 

Mr. BartHorpr with Mr. Davey of Louisiana. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Surzrvan of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, on this vote I 
have a pair with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner}. I 
have voted in favor of the rule. I desire to withdraw my vote 
and be marked “ present.” 

The name of Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania was called, and he 
voted “ present.” 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I was absent in 
the committee room in connection with the business of the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rule, the Chalr can 
only recognize gentlemen who were present when their names 
were called, listening, and did not hear their names as they 
were called. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Powers]. If he has not voted, 
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then I desire to withdraw my vote in the negative and to be 
marked “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Garnes of Tennessee was called, and he 
voted “ present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I present the conference 
report on the agricultural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents the 
conference report of the agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consefit 
that the reading of the report may be omitted, and that the 
statement be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the reading of the report be omitted, and that the statement be 
read. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18537) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
dred and seyen, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: $ 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 8, 
10, 17, 18, 36, 38, 39, 54, 56, 58, 74, 78, 81, 90, 91, 92, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 131, 137, and 141. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 14, 15, 16, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 
46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53. 55,-57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 70, T1, 
72, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 82, 88, 93, 98, 99, 100 
104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 127, 128, 129, 132, 
133, 134, 136, 138, 139, 140, 142, 143, 144, 148, 149, 151, 154, and 
155; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amount proposed in said amendment insert “ eighty-nine 
thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amount proposed in said amendment insert “ twenty-three 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed in said amendment insert “one hundred and 
thirteen thousand two hundred dollars;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed in said amendment insert “one hundred and 
sixty-three thousand and sixty dollars;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed in said amendment insert “ four hundred and 
ninety-five thousand two hundred and sixty dollars;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. p 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 51, 
after the word “grades,” in line 6, strike out the remainder of 
the amendment and insert “and for the issuance of certificates 
of inspection when requested by the consignor or consignee of 
any grain entering into interstate or foreign commerce; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its dis- 
| agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed in said amendment insert “nine hundred and 
nineteen thousand seven hundred and forty dollars;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
| Amendment numbered 68: That the House recede from its 
. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, and 
| agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 17, 


after the word “advisable,” insert the following: “Provided, 
That before any adverse publication is made notice shall be 
given to the owner or manufacturer of the articles in question, 
who shall have the right to be heard and to introduce testimony 
before the Secretary of Agriculture or his representative, either 
in person or by agent, concerning the suitability of such articles 
for food, or as to false labeling or branding; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out and insert, after the word “ necessary,” in 
line 4, the following: to ascertain the purity of food products 
and determine what are regarded as adulterations therein; “ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed in said amendment insert “two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand four hundred and sixty dollars;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 19 
strike out the word “ three” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“two;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed in said amendment insert “ two thousand four 
hundred dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. f. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed in said amendment insert “ nineteen thousand 
six hundred and ten dollars; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed in said amendment insert “ seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amount proposed in said amendment insert “ ninety-four 
thousand six hundred and ten dollars ;” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 126: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senaté numbered 126, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed in said amendment insert “eight hun- 
dred and three thousand fiye hundred dollars; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 130: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 130, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed in said amendment insert “eight hun- 
dred and three thousand five hundred dollars; ” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 135: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 135, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed in said amendment insert “nine hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand eight hundred and sixty dol- 
lars; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 145: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 145, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed in said amendment insert “ fifty-seven 
thousand six hundred and sixty dollars; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed in said amendment insert “seventy 
thousand dollars; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 150: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 150, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed in said amendment insert “ eighty-twp thou- 
sand five hundred doliars;” and in line 25, on page 90, strike 
out the words “ sixty-five thousand” and in lieu of the same in- 
sert the words “eighty-two thousand five hundred;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 152: That the House recede from its 
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disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 152, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out all of said amendment and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 


“The Secretary of Agriculture may authorize the Forester 
to expend from the funds herein appropriated for General ex- 
penses, Forest Service,” a sum not to exceed two thousand five 
hundred dollars in the construction of a permanent station 
building on the Dismal River Forest Reserve, Nebraska.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 24, 29, 30, 147, and 153: 

On amendments numbered 24, 29, 30, 147, and 153 the commit- 
tee of conference have been unable to agree. 

J. W. WADSWORTH, 
CuHas. F. Scorr, 
JOHN LAMB, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


REDFIELD PROCTOR, 

H. C. HANSBROUGH, 

F. M. SIMMONS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


Amendment No. 1 allows an increase of 8580 in the salary of 
the Solicitor of the Department. 

Amendment No. 2 allows the appointment of an inspector, to 
be under the direction of the Secretary, as confidential agent. 

Certain changes were made in the language of the general- 
expense paragraph of the Bureau of Animal Industry, made 
necessary by the meat-inspection amendment, which is incor- 
-porated into and forms a part of that paragraph. These changes 
simply avoid duplication, and in no way alter the material pro- 
visions of the law. 

Amendment No. 31 provides for the employment of two addi- 
tional clerks at $1,000 each. 

Amendment No. 40 provides for the employment of three addi- 
tional skilled laborers or messengers at $480 each. i 

Amendment No. 47 provides an additional sum of $30,000 for 
the use of the Bureau of Plant Industry to extend experimen 
with rare and new seeds, plants, etc. - 

Amendment No. 52 makes an appropriation of $15,000 to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to test grains intended for 
export, and authorizes him to give certificates of inspection 
when requested by either the consignor or the consignee of 
grains which enter interstate or foreign commerce. 
` Amendments Nos. 60 and 61 provide as follows: 

“That the forest-reserve special fund provided for in section 
five of the act approved February first, nineteen hundred and 
five, entitled ‘An act providing for the transfer of forest re- 
serves from the Department of the Interior to the Department 
of Agriculture,’ shall continue until otherwise provided by law; 
but after June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight, it shall 
not be expended except in accordance with specific estimates of 
expenditures to be made from said fund for the succeeding fiscal 
year, to be submitted by the Secretary of Agriculture with the 
estimates of appropriation in the annual Book of Estimates. 
That ten per centum of all money received from each forest 
reserve during any fiscal year, including the year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and six, shall be paid at the end 
thereof by the Secretary of the Treasury to the State or Terri- 

tory in which said reserve is situated, to be expended as the 
State or Territorial legislature may prescribe for the benefit of 
the public schools and public roads of the county or counties in 
which the forest reserve is situated: Provided, That when any 
forest reserve is in more than one State or Territory or county 
the distributive share to each from the proceeds of said reserve 
shall be proportional to its area therein: And provided further, 


That there shall not be paid to any State or Territory for any, 


county an amount equal to more than forty per centum of the 
total income of such county from all other sources.” 

Amendment No. 64 allows an increase of $200 to the salary 
of the property clerk of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

Amendment No. 71 allows an increase of $15,000 to the ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Chemistry, made necessary in 
part by the loss of the laboratories at San Francisco. 

e 87 provides an increase of $7,000 for the lump- 
sum appropriation for the Bureau of Entomology. 

Amendment No. 124 provides for an increase of $15,000 in 
the appropriation for the Bureau of Statistics to enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to collect and compile data relating to the 
live-stock interests ‘of the country. 

Amendment No. 127 allows an increase of $3,840 in the ap- 
propriation for the Office of Experiment Stations in order to 
take care of the additional work which will be imposed upon it 
by the passage of the Adams Act of March 16, 1906. 


Amendment No. 134 provides an increase of $20,000 in the ap- 
propriation for irrigation and drainage, your conferees having 
yielded on this item at the earnest solicitation of Senators and 
Representatives interested in the work of this office. 

Amendmen No. 146 provides an increase of $10,000 for the 
Office of Publie Roads. 

In regard to amendment No. 150, the committee of conference 
was confronted by a peculiar situation and departed from the 
ordinary and proper province of a conference committee. It 
was claimed by the conferees on the part of the House that 
this provision was considered in conjunction with the following 
one appropriating the same sum ($65,000) for the eradication 
of ticks transmitting southern cattle fever, and though the Sen- 
ate were not in any wise a party to that understanding, it would 
avoid friction and promote harmony if they were continued the 
same. The conference cOmmittee therefore recommends that 
the increase of $35,000 made by the Senate to the gypsy-moth 
item be divided, and that it stand at $82,500, and that one-half 
be added to the appropriation for eradicating the cattle tick, 
leaving both appropriations at $82,500. We submit this, stating 
its irregularity, but recommending that the action of the con- 
ferees be approved by the House. ¥ 

Amendment No. 155 seemed to be made necessary by an er- 
ror in punctuation in the act of March 16, 1906. This act 
appropriated to agricultural experiment stations established 
in accordance with the act of Congress approved March 2, 1887, 
“ five thousand dollars in addtion to the sum named in said act 
for the year ending June 30, 1906.” The intention of Con- 
gress was to make the first increase of appropriation apply 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906. The Comptroller 
of the Treasury decided that the law did not become operative 
for the year named because of the absence of a comma after 
the word “act” in the language quoted. To remedy a tech- 
nical error and to carry out the intention of Congress, and 
acting in accordance with the suggestion of the Treasury De- 
partment, this amendment has been agreed to, making the first 
appropriation of $5,000 for each agricultural experiment sta- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906. 

On amendments numbered 24, 29, 30, 147, and 153 the com- 
mittee of conference have been unable to agree. 

All other amendments agreed to are immaterial, being either 
corrections of totals, slight rearragements of the clerical force, 
or corrections of punctuation and verbiage, not altering in any 
way the intents and purposes of the bill as passed by the House. 


J. W. WADSWORTH, 

Cuas. F. Scorr, 

JOHN LAMB, — 
Managers on the part of ihe House. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to agree to the conference re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves 
that the House do agree to the conference report. 

Mr. LLOYD. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
What was done in reference to the appropriation for public 
roads? Did you accept the Senate amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We divided our judgment on that, sir. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, did the House conferees accept 
the amendments of the Senate increasing the appropriations 
for the public roads branch of the service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the difference between the House 
and Senate was equally divided. 

Mr. LLOYD. I am much concerned in this service and in- 
dorse the statement of a prominent citizen who said that he 
could tell the intelligence and progress of the people by the 
condition of their public roads. The wag on the streets said in 
reply: “ Then judge our people when the weather is dry.” 

There are seyeral things necessary for road building, such as 
materials, labor, and skill, but most of all, an enthusiastic pub- 
lie demand. It takes money, and much of it, to build good roads. 
The people have the money, and if they conclude to spend it in 
that way, a system of good roads is assured. 

There are those who say that the General Government should 
build the roads, but if so, with the present expenditures in 
other directions, it is necessary to stop and inquire where the 
revenue for that purpose is to be obtained. Others say the 
States should construct the roads. If so, are the people ready 
to assume the extra burden of taxation which it would impose? 
The present system is believed by others to be the most advis- 
able and equitable. If so, more money must be raised by local 
taxation for that purpose if the best results are to be secured. 
Whatever system may be adopted, the people must meet an in- 
creased burden in taxation, and this will be true whether each 
locality build its own roads or a community plan is adopted. 

It is not my purpose in the remarks that I shall make to try 
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to prove who should build the roads, whether county, State, or 
General Government, or a combination of two or more of them, 
but I prepose to call attention to what the Federal Government 
has done, is doing, and what it may do to encourage road im- 
provement. 

There is at present, under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, a Department of Public Roads. In my judgment 
it is one of the most important branches of public service, and 
from it incalculable benefit may come. This great service thus 
far has been somewhat overlooked, as I see it. Its work has 
not been fully known or properly appreciated. The people have 
not urged its enlargement because the scope of its work was 
not understood. It has been allowed to struggle along with 
hardly money enough to sustain its existence and with little to 
expand its work. This branch of service began by establishing 
a Bureau of Literature by collecting such information as might 
be gathered affecting the subject of road building and by pub- 
lishing and distributing to the country such publications as 
would give information to the general public on the subject of 
road construction. It employed several road engineers, who 
have been devoting their time and energy to the testing of read 
materials and to experimenting with various kinds of road work. 
Their object has been to find what are the best and cheapest 
road materials for given localities with their varying conditions 
of soil, subsoil, and atmospheric phenomena. 

One of the most important, and, I believe, most helpful, parts 
of this service has been the construction of experimental roads 
in different localities of the United States, which serve as ex- 
amples of the progress which has been made and gives oppor- 
tunity to test the practical applications of the scientific re- 
searches which that branch of the service has made on the sub- 
ject of road building. 

One of the ills which affects our localities is the fact that our 
road officers, who in most instances are our best citizens, have 
little practical knowledge of road building. With the very small 
amount of money at their command, about all they can do is to 
engage in what may be termed “ patchwork.” In the States of 
the Mississippi Valley, where the people are dependent almost 
wholly upon dirt roads, this condition exists. I have no reflec- 
tion to make upon these men, for their work is, to a great ex- 
tent, patriotic in its character, and is not assumed for the pur- 
pose of personal profit. Vast amounts of money are, and must 
be, expended which, in many instances, do but little, if any, 
good to the permanent condition of the roads. Any information 
which could be utilized by these men or would arouse public 
sentiment to such an extent as that the people would determine 
to expend more money in each locality for genuine and per- 
manent road building would be welcome, I am sure, by the men 
who are now responsible for the work that is done on the roads 
of this country. Most of them I am sure would greatly appre- 
ciate any system of instruction which might be given that would 
assist them in the better discharge of their duty. 

It is a complaint frequently made that there is too little of 
what might be termed permanent work and too much of a 
temporary character. It is argued with much reason that our 
road officials should apply more of the funds at their command 
to the construction of a complete road and less of it to tem- 
porary improvements. It is not my purpose, however, to devote 
myself to the objections to the present system, but to impress, 
if I may, the fact that out of the public roads department of 
the General Government may come practical benefit to road 
overseers and those in charge of the public highways. This 
service, like almost any other, has grown to be a specialty, 
and the more it is regarded as a specialty the more necessity 
will be seen for specialists in this line. One of the chief aims 
of the “Government's service is to furnish engineers who are 
fully equipped to give instruction to the country on the various 
questions connected with the public-road system and its main- 
tenance. It is not known now that in numerous cases those 
in charge of public roads could get much information of prac- 
tical benefit where extraordinary conditions are met, either in 
low or marshy districts, in the hill country or level prairie, if 
they would confer with Government officials about the condi- 
tions and kind of road to be improved, the amount of money and 
labor that could be expended on the improvement. ‘These offi- 
clals would gladly assist the road overseer in solving the prob- 
Jems and in making superior roads where it is now almost 
impossible to do so with the information at hand. 

With the amount of money now appropriated experimental 
roads can not be built in every locality. In fact, it is impossible, 
with the present funds, to make a single test road of a mile’s 
length in each State during the year. By the time the officers 
are paid, the equipments furnished, the literature distributed, 
the laboratory work performed, the scientific investigations 
and tests of soil made, one can readily see that but a very small 


sum would remain to be used in experimental road building. 
I believe in the development of this service. I would increase 
the appropriation with each succeeding year until the country 
is furnished the expert information and experimental roads 
which are necessary to inform and instruct the public on this 
great subject. 

It may be inquired, What good will experimental roads do? 
as they will be built for so short a distance in any one locality? 
This ought not to be true. The locality will have a test in its 
midst of the expert knowledge of the Government's engineer 
and a practical demonstration of what-may be done in the con- 
struction of a permanent road. Then the community may take 
it up and prosecute the work as they can secure the means to 
do so. 

The object lesson is before the public. The inspiration for 
road building is given in the improved condition where the road 
is built. Its defects will be ascertained, and other work may 
be simplified and cheapened. Nothing in these progressive days 
is developed without thought and energy. A $hort time since I 
attended the hearings before the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee of prominent railroad men. They were there to 
discuss the great question of railroad rates and the supervision 
to be properly exercised over them by the General Government. 
It is astounding to hear of their vast fund of detailed informa- 
tion. There seems to be nothing connected with the business of 
the railway that has not been taken into the account. If we 
could have a few men in each section of our country who under- 
stood the building of highways and their maintenance as well 
as the railroad experts have mastered the question of railroad 
construction and maintenance, the question of how to build 
roads would easily be settled. The best public roads can no 
more be built without expert knowledge and matured plans than 
can a railroad. The railroads take the place of the great thor- 
oughfares. Prior to the period of the railroads the people were 
concerned for great interstate highways to span the country. 
Once such highway was begun at Washington and builded west 
for several hundred miles, but the necessity for these great 
arteries of commerce no longer exist. The railroad has super- 
seded them. The important question now is how to reach the 
railroads with the products of the country. Not a pound of 
freight reaches a train without the employment of other means 
of transportation. Of the 300,000,000 tons of the products of 
the farm which reach the railway for transportation annually 
there has been an average haul of over 12 miles by some other 
kind of conveyance, and a very large per cent of that has been 
carried over dirt roads. 

A careful estimate made by the department of public roads 
shows that the conveyance of each ton of farm products cost 
$3, or that nearly $1,000,000,000 is expended in getting the 
crop of the American farmer to the railroad. This is a far 
greater sum than is given to the railroads for carrying the 
same products; in fact, more than twice the sum that is paid 
them. Think of this appalling fact. The people are now inter- 
ested in railroad rates and concerned for their proper regula- 
tion, but how important that proper interest be taken in the 
question of the public roads. As an example, 40 bushels of wheat 
may be hauled 12 miles to a railroad station. It takes a day, 
a hand, and a team to carry it. This service is worth $2.25 to 
$2.50 per day. The team is fed and the hand buys his dinner, 
which, together, makes the expense 75 cents more, so that it will 
take $3 to get 40 bushels of wheat to the train. It is shipped 
from the railroad station, say, 300 miles to market, and this 
shipment will cost a less sum than it took to get the 40 bushels 
of wheat to the railroad station. This initial expense should 
be reduced, and the best way to reduce it is to perfect the road 
system. The railroads spend millions of dollars each year in 
repairing and building up their tracks, and a constant outlay 
of money is made to better the condition of the roadbeds. 
Anything like the same interest in public roads would result 
in a perfected system, and then at least twice as much would 
be hauled over the public highways as is now carried over them. 
Instead of paying $3 for hauling the 40 bushels of wheat, 80 
bushels could be delivered for the same price. It is safe to say 
that a perfected road system would save at least 40 per cent of 
the expense of getting what the farmer raises to the train for 
transportation. This would amount to over $400,000,000 an- 
nually, and is a saving worthy of serious consideration. This 
is no overdrawn picture, as the public road inguiries and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have plainly shown. 

To secure the perfected road system is no easy task. It can 
only be secured by persistent agitation. Until the people will 
it by a determined expression, no great advance will be made 
in this important work. One man, however serious, can not 
build them. Others must be interested in order to accomplish 
it, If the people could be aroused to the necessity of this 
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achievement, the plan would be evolved. The individual con- 
trols the community. Localities influence the counties, the 
counties determine the action of the State, and the States affect 
the General Government. Without the individual interest and 
effort it need not be expected to interest the county, State, or 
Federal Government. 

There are many things that can be accomplished by the indi- 
vidual, but as such he can not build the roads of the country. 
He might build them around his own farm, but this would be 
the extent of his jurisdiction. He could not compel his neighbor 
to do likewise. 

It seems to me that there is a misconception of the parties 
to be interested and benefited by road improvement. Many 
persons seem to think that the construction of highways is a 
benefit only to the farmer. He receives more primary benefit, 
it is true, than any other class or business interest, but every 
commercial and industrial enterprise is dependent at last 
upon the success of the farmer. Prosperous farmers make pros- 
perous communitiés, and everything falls to pieces when the 
farmer fails. Many business enterprises have already realized 
this principle, and have shown a disposition to encourage and 
foster the idea of road development. The railroad companies 
are taking more interest, perhaps, in public roads than any 
other class of business, except the bicycle and automobile manu- 
facturers and dealers. The railroad are, in a practical sense, 
public highways in the nature of toll roads, but they expend 
millions of dollars annually in perfecting their roadbeds and in 
adding to the efficiency of the service they render the public. 
It would be well for all classes of people to profit by this exam- 
ple, and to make the public roads equally well fitted for high- 
ways of commerce. The wholesale merchant, the retail dealer, 
the manufacturer, and the miner are alike interested in the 
question of good roads. The business of each is dependent 
largely on them, but every class or condition, whether in busi- 
ness or out, resident of country or city, is the beneficiary of 
a perfected road system, and should, by vote and financial con- 
tribution, encourage the perfection of our highways. 

Ten years ago rural free delivery of mail was considered im- 
practical and almost impossible of achievement. Now it is a 
fixed part of the postal system; and where can be found any 
considerable number of people who would discontinue this im- 
portant branch of service? So it would be with road improve- 
ment after it had been accomplished. Like the rural mail, it 
would be considered indispensable, and but few could be found 
who would then turn back the tide of progress and restore the 
road condition of to-day. 

One step in this onward movement is to encourage the de- 
velopment of the road department of the Agriculture branch of 
the Government by enlarging the scope of its labors, increas- 
ing its force of expert engineers and specialists, and bringing 
it more in touch with the people, so that they can receive more 
of its benefit by practical demonstration of its real value. 

As Americans we are proud of our country and we réjoice 
in its achievements. We are filled with patriotic fervor when 
we think of its progress; but in road building we are behind the 
procession and are not keeping pace with the achievement of 
other countries. We have the finest and best-equipped rail- 
roads, with a service to the public which surpasses that of any 
country on the globe, but the local highways, which are lateral 
roadways leading to the railroads, are in many cases entirely 
neglected. .It is strange, also, to observe that but little real 
dissatisfaction seems to assert itself on account of this condi- 
tion. I can not understand why there is not a real spirit and 
an enthusiastic sentiment in favor of a better road system. 
Men who are wide-awake in other regards seem to have no 
interest in this situation. It depends upon the people, after all. 
Their demands will be met in legislation and practical en- 
deavor if they are earnestly and unitedly made. A system of 
highways should be constructed, in my judgment, which is not 
surpassed by any civilized country. Such a system would re- 
sult in the advancement of the business interests of the people, 
happiness and comfort would be better secured, a greater con- 
cern for education would be brought about, and a loftier moral 
and religious sentiment ought to pervade the country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York a question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is not a full agreement, is it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not. 
= a UNDERWOOD. It does not include the meat-inspection 

use? 

ee WADSWORTH. It does not include the meat-inspection 
clause. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Do I understand the gentleman to say it 
includes it? 


ak WADSWORTH. It does not. That is still in disagree- 
men 
The question was taken; and the conference report was agreed 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move now to further 
insist on amendments 24, 29, 30, 147, and 153. The amend- 
ments relate to the meat-inspection clause, and the question of 
certain totals incidental to the meat-inspection clause. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do I understand that applies to amend- 
ment 29? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to further insist on amend- 
ment 29. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. One moment. Let us get the motion 
straight. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will repeat it. I move to further 
insist on amendments 24, 29, 30, 147, and 153. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Wait a minute. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to have a separate vote upon ; 


each of these, 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks a separate vote. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 24, page 12, lines 6 and 7, after the word “ million,” 


strike out the words*“ five hundred and seventy-five thousand” and 
insert in lieu thereof “six hundred and seventy-seven thousand two 


hundred. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, let me simply state that 
this is a question of totals, which will have to depend upon the 
adoption of the meat-inspection paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the motion as to that 
amendment will be agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. 

The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 29, page 15, after line 12, insert: “ That the Secretary 
of Agriculture shail cause to be made, by inspectors "——— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That amendment is the meat-inspection 
paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. One moment. Twenty-nine is the House 
provision, is it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from New 
York, it seems to the Chair, would be that we insist upon the 
House amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is my motion. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Can I have a little time to make 
a statement? I desire at this time y 
à Mr 3 How much time does the gentleman 

esire 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I desire at this time to move that 
the House recede from its amendment and substitute amend- 
ment 29; and in that connection I desire to offer as a substi- 
tute therefor the following proposition, which I understand has 
been offered by the Senate conferees to the House conferees, 
and offer it as a substitute. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make the point of order against that, 
Mr. Speaker, that it is new matter that has not been considered 
by either House. 

Mr. SULZER. You can not determine that until it is read. 
Let us have it read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not yielded the floor, Mr. 
Speaker. ; 

The SPEAKER. There are only two motions in order. One 
is to insist and the other is to recede, and still 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I move to concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not yield to the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The House can not very well recede and 
agree to its own amendment. * 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. I 
have understood the Chair to say that only two motions would 
be in order. Would it not also be in order, in addition to the 
two motions which the Chair has suggested, to instruct the con- 
ferees in any manner indicated in the motion? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, undoubtedly that would be in order, 
but not until after we had consented to the conference. That 
would be the time for that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That opportunity will come to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi later. 
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Mr. BOWIE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Would 
not a motion to instruct the House eonferees to agree to sec- 
tion 29 as amended by the House, with an amendment, take 
precedence over the motion which the gentleman from New 
York has just made? 

The SPEAKER. Without passing on the parliamentary in- 
quiry, or upon anything that might be presented until it is 
presented, instructions are only in order after we have asked 
80 agreed to a conference. At that point they would be in 
order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I insist upon my motion, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] is to recede from 
the disagreement to the Senate amendment, and to concur in 
it with an amendment; and as I understand the rules, the 
House being in disagreement with the Senate, that motion has 
a tendency to bring the two Houses together more quickly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will pardon the Chair. We 
concurred in the Senate amendment with an amendment to 
which they have disagreed. The Chair understands the rule 
to be that the House in the present condition can only insist 
or recede. With the consent of the House, the Chair will 
have the following read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will par- 
don me 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


But the House can not recede from or insist on its own amend- 
ment with an amendment, for the same reason that it can not send 
to the other House an amendment to its own act after it has passed 
the act. They may modify an amendment from the House by in- 
parag an amendment on it, because they have never assented to it; 

ut they can not amend their own amendment, because they have, on 

the question, eee it in that form. (9 Grey, 363; 10 Grey, 240.) 
In Senate, March 29, 1798. Nor, where one House’ has adhered to 
thelr amendment and the other agrees with an amendment, can the 
first House depart from the form which they have fixed by an ad- 
herence. (Jefferson's Manual, Sec. XLV.) 


The SPEAKER. And so far as the Chair is informed and 
believes, these precedents have been followed by both the Sen- 
ate and House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will pardon 
me a moment, I understand we can not amend the amendment 
that we made to the Senate amendment, but I understand the 
motion of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] is that 
we recede from our amendment to the Senate amendment, 
which, of course, we have a right to do, or the two Houses 
could not get together; and if we can recede from our amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment, then it is in order to concur 
in the Senate amendment, as much so as it would be originally ; 
and if we can concur in the Senate amendment, we can do so 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. But we have already concurred in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We can recede from it. 

The SPEAKER. If we recede now from the amendment of 
the House, it leaves the Senate amendment concurred in, and 
that is the end of the whole matter. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The point I make is that we can recede 
from the amendment that we put on the Senate amendment, as 
the Senate has not accepted it; and then it is in order, after we 
have receded from our amendment to the Senate amendment, 
to concur in the Senate amendment with another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Not at all. We have already concurred in 
the Senate amendment with an amendment, and the Senate has 
disagreed to our amendment, and we can not change the issue 
without the consent of the Senate, and perhaps not even with 
the consent of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Parkinson, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6443) authoriz- 
ing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to sell to the 
city of Los Angeles, Cal., certain public lands in California, and 
granting rights in, over, and through the Sierra Forest Reserve, 
the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, and the San Gabriel Timber 
Land Reserve, California, to the city of Los Angeles, Cal. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14896) to incorporate the Lake Erie and Ohio River 
Ship Canal, to define the powers thereof, and to facilitate inter- 
state commerce. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the purpose of the gentleman? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to make a motion to recede from 
the House amendment and concur in the Senate amendment of 
the original bill with an amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make a point of order against that; 
I do not yield for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Minnesota aban- 
doned his motion? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. No, Mr. Speaker, I have not, un- 
less parliamentary law and the rules of the House prohibit me 
from pressing it further. I desire for the House to recede from 
its amendment to the Senate amendment 29 and concur in 
Senate amendment 29 with an amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make a point of order against that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. If the point of order be sustained, 
I am powerless. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, Mr. Speaker, I insist on my mo- 
tion that we further insist on the disagreement to amendment 29. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
further insist on the disagreement to amendment 29. 

Mr. SULZER. Can it be reported, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. It is 15 pages in length; it is what is known 
as the meat inspection, and it can not be reported again unless 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BOWIE.. Will it be in order to make a motion to instruct 
the conferees? 

Mr. BURLESON. Later there will be a proposition and then 
there will be a square show down. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WILLIAMS) there were—ayes 175, noes 43. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move 

The SPEAKER. But there are still amendments undis- 
posed of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement to amendment No. 30. 

The Clerk read the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next amendment, No. 147. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read Senate amendment No. 153. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the 
House agree to the further conference asked for by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I send the following res- 
olution to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House that the conferees should 
not recede from House amendment to the Senate amendment No. 29, 
relating to meat inspection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question would cut off debate. 
The gentleman is entitled to an hour. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I withdraw the demand for the 
previous question. I thought under that demand we were enti- 
tled to twenty minutes on a side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the gentleman from New York 
whether he is going to give us an opportunity to offer a substi- 
tute for the motion he has just made, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A substitute with additional matter is 
out of order at any time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A substitute for the same matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has the floor 
for one hour. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I propose to divide the hour, giving 
the other side one-half of the time. I want to make one state- 
ment. The question between the two Houses is on the question 


of label and who shall pay the cost of inspection, the Govern- 


ment or the factory. Mr. Speaker, before the Committee on 
Agriculture all the testimony that we could gather on the point 
was to the effect that canned goods, so long as the can was not 
injured by accident, so long as the air did not get into it, would 
keep indefinitely. So long as the can remains intact the goods 
would not be spoiled. We had some yery interesting testimony 
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in regard to that before the committee. For instance, in the 
case of a woman who moved with her parents to Kansas in 
the early days, the mother loaded up a lot of canned goods 
which she had put up herself, and seven years afterwards in 
Kansas those goods were co 

The Speaker himself has informed some of us that some 
canned goods put up in his family five or six years ago are still 
being consumed. Now, if you put the date on the label, you 
simply put an impediment to American commerce. These goods 
are sent all over the world. They are dealt in by the retail 
dealer and by the wholesale dealer. The retail dealer has a 
supply on hand. I do not want to take up all the time, but I 
just want to assure this House that all of the evidence before 
our committee was to the effect that canned goods remained 
perfect so long as the can itself remains perfect. The minute 
the can is made imperfect by a blow or a puncture of some kind, 
those goods are spoiled, and, so far.as the meat goods are con- 
cerned, they smell to high heaven. No man need trouble him- 
self about any danger to health from 
meat. 

On the question of the cost I stand simply on this proposi- 
tion: There are two objects which demand the passage of this 
bill. First, the protection of our foreign commerce. That cer- 
tainly is a legitimate Government expenditure. It is just as 
legitimate as the deepening of harbors and rivers for the fur- 
therance of American commerce. The second proposition is for 
the benefit of the public health. That is a Government func- 
tion, and a justified Government expenditure. That, briefly 
stated, is the platform upon which I stand in regard to this ex- 
penditure. Mr. Speaker, we are maintaining to-day a quaran- 
tine line from the Atlantic almost to the Pacific agaifist the 
cattle tick prevalent on southern cattle. That is for the public 
good. Would it be justice to turn to these cattle owners and 
tell them that they have got to pay the cost of that quarantine, 
because they are a menace to the public good? You might go 
further and take up the agricultural appropriation bill and 
carry it a little further and say that the benefit that comes from 
the investigations of the Bureau of Plant Industry ought to be 
charged to the plant growers; that the appropriation made for 
the benefit of irrigation ought to be charged to those people in 
the arid West, and so on indefinitely. I do not want to take 
up any further time, because there are some other gentlemen 
who want to speak on this side. Briefly, that is my judgment 
on this question. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to know whether the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture took testimony to show what would be the 
ultimate result of taxing the packers, whether the producers 
of the cattle throughout the great West would bear that ex- 
pense or the packers themselves. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Undoubtedly the producer and the con- 
sumer would pay. In other words, the United States would pay. 
What difference does it make whether the Government pays it 
or the consumer or the packer or the producer? It is all the 
same, We are all to pay taxes for it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Then what is the objection, if it makes no 
difference? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Here is a can put up in 1885, and the 
gentleman who brought it here, representing the Franco-German 
Soup Company, of Jersey City, says if any Member of this 
House will take that can down and use it and it is not just as 
good as this one just made he will waive all objections to 
putting the date on the can. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If this does not make any 
difference, what is the objection, to repeat the question of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I now yield half an hour 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Lams]. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to consume much 
of this time, but desire to make one simple statement as a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Committee and as one of the House 
conferees on this bill. There is no necessity for discussing this 
matter of the date on the cans and labels. I do not think there 
were three votes in our committee for that proposition, and we 
are agreed here upon that question. But upon the question of 
who shall pay the cost of inspection this House is certainly 
divided in its judgment. Of course being instructed by the vote 
that was given in this House a few days ago, when we had no 
opportunity to discuss the question, I voted with my colleagues, 
the conferees; but now, having come back to the House, I feel 
at liberty to express my own individual views on this question. 

The Senate conferees disagreed with us. After a long con- 
ference, discussing this matter for days, they offered an amend- 
ment to the bill, and it is almost in the identical language of 
the amendment that I sent to the Clerk's desk and had read 
when this bill was reported, though there was no conference 


spoiled canned 


between any Senator and myself on that subject. What will you 
do with this cost? Do you propose to tie the hands of your 
conferees and thus defeat the entire bill? Will you saddle the 
people of this country, one-third of whom do not consume any 
of these products, with all the cost of inspection, or will you 
put half of it at least upon the packers? 

` Me: GILBERT of Kentucky. What is the gentleman’s posi- 

on? 

a -LAMB. My position is that the packers pay half the 
co 

Mr. COCKRAN. Why not have them pay all of it? 

Mr. LAMB. This would be as well, perhaps; but inasmuch as 
the Government pays the cost of foreign inspection now, the 
minority of the committee thought the packers should be made 
to pay that part of the cost made necessary by their own neglect 
and bad methods. I hope we will yet find some way to make 
them pay this cost, either in this or some other Congress, 
as — five minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 

AVIS 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMB. Five minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, in the Committee on 
Agriculture there was, at least in numbers, a respectable number 
who did not agree with the majority report. Many questions 
were debated, discussed, and considered by the committee. The 
views of the minority were usually given but slight considera- 
tion, at least upon the important questions. We of the minority 
expected, and in fact had promises, that when the committee 
substitute for Senate amendment No. 29 was brought before the 
House that we would have an opportunity to fully discuss the 
same and offer amendments thereto. Thus far the minority 
have had no opportunity to offer amendments upon these propo- 
sitions. The chairman of the committee, and I do not allude 
to him now with anything but the highest respect and regard, 
says that all the evidence that was offered before the committee 
on the subject of dating the labels which were to be placed upon 
the cans was to the effect that the food product contained there- 
in was just as good after a series of five or ten years as it was 
that day the product was put in the can. I respectfully dissent 
from the statement. The only evidence that I heard upon that 
subject in favor of the chairman’s proposition was given by a 
lady newspaper reporter, who testified or stated in a very fasci- 
nating manner her experience in her younger days in putting up 
canned fruits and tomatoes. I will say, however, that at that 
juncture and at the request of some of the minority members of 
the committee, Doctor Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Agricultural Department, was called up over the tele- 
phone by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bowre], a member 
of the committee. The substance of his response, as given to us 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bow], was that Canned 
goods are affected by the can and other processes from the day 
they are placed in the can;” but in his judgment they do not 
seriously affect health if they were properly sterilized and her- 
metically sealed until after the expiration of two years or pos- 
sibly three years, and after the expiration of that time he 
thought the food might be deleterious to health. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the only evidence that I know of, ex- 
cept the talk of members of the committee on the subject, of 
what effect time had upon the product contained in the can. 
If I am mistaken, I will allow the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Bowre], a member of the committee, to correct me. I am 
not, Mr. Speaker, particularly insisting upon the date being 
placed upon the label going upon the can. I am not here for 
that purpose. Yet, in my juggment, the manufacture of canned 

should stand upon the same basis as the manufacture of 
a hat or suit of clothes or other commodity that lies upon the 
country merchant’s table and becomes out of date, and hence of 
less value than the new article just placed there. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask a question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. The chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from New York, and yourself, and all the other 
members of the committee so far as I am able to ascertain, 
concede the main proposition, and that is after the goods have 
been canned up exposure to the atmosphere will deteriorate the 
quality of the goods. Now, is not the purchaser entitled to 
know the length of time that the goods have been canned in 
order that he may ecm the probabilities of perforation 
and atmospheric e 

Mr. DAVIS of . I certainly think so, and especially 
so in view of the statement of Doctor Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Now, Mr. Speaker, on the subject of cost. I rep- 
resent an agricultural constituency, and at the same time I have 
contained within the borders of my district the third or fourth 
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largest meat packing and slaughtering institution in the United 
States at South St. Paul, Minn.—Swift, Armour & Co.’s magnifi- 
ceat plant—and I am proud of it, and I wish to say that, after 
having visited that plant on several occasions, I was surprised at 
the testimony of Mr. Neill and Mr. Reynolds, and especially so 
if that statement was to be in any way a reproach upon the 
South St. Paul institution. 

Of course I knew nothing about Chicago packing and slaugh- 
tering plants; therefore I leave the report for what it is worth 
as to them. But, Mr. Speaker, on the subject of cost I have 
contended in the committee, and I shall upon the floor of this 
House, that the person or persons, men or set of men, who 
cause any trouble or any damage should pay that cost and ex- 
pense of needed inspections. I am in favor of and have al- 
ways advocated that, in the first instance, in order that we 
might have the best possible inspection and in order that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should net in any way be hampered 
by the lack of funds, the Government should supply sufficient 
to pay all expense. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I would ask the gentleman from 
Virginia if he would give me a few more minutes, 

Mr. LAMB. I wish I could. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Give me three minutes more, or 
two minutes, on the subject of cost. 

Mr. LAMB. I will yield two minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. As I was saying, the Government 
should furnish the funds to make the inspection, as the Presi- 
dent says, from the hoof to the can. In other words, when the 
animal is brought into the stock yards, that the Government in- 
spect it ante-mortem, and inspect the carcass and give it all 
other necessary inspection, even microscopic if deemed proper; 
and when such carcass is hanging in the cooling room, if any- 
one takes that pure carcass and transfers any portion of it to 
any other department, puts it into cans, cuts it up and mixes it 
with any ingredients, preservatives, or coloring matter, thereby 
causing expense in the way of subsequent inspection, the man 
or company who does that should pay that part of the expense. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am informed that a proposition has 
been submitted by the Senate conferees virtually embodying that 
proposition, namely, that subsequent inspection of meat food 


products be paid for by the parties who do the canning, and it 


is embodied in the following, which I read, and ask that the 
conferees be directed to use their influence, at least in the 
next conference, to accept and adopt this idea, if not the exact 
words: 

The entire cost of inspection shall be paid from this e 
but to reimburse the Treasury for the expense incurred for the in- 
aportin of meat food products subsequent to the inspection of the 
live animal and carcass the Secretary of the Treasury shall, upon the 
return of the Secretary of Agriculture of the number of animais in- 
spected and examined under the provisions of this act, collect ang 
deposit in the Treasury a fee of 5 cents each for every carcass of cattle 
inspected and examined and 3 cents for each carcass of sheep, swine, 
and goats so inspected and examined, and he shali publish the neces- 
sary rules and regulations for carrying out this provision 


Summed up, this means that the packer pays the expense for 
inspecting his canned meat food products, and that the Govern- 
ment pays the cost of inspecting the live animal and the carcass 
post-mortem, 92 per cent of which is consumed as fresh meats 
and 8 per cent is put in the canning factory and has caused all 
of this trouble. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to the gemtle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Bowrer]. 


[Mr. BOWIE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. WADSWORTH. How much time has the gentleman 
from Virginia left? 

Mr. LAMB. Will my friend use a portion of his time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, coming from a State largely 
interested in the production of cattle, sheep, hogs, and goats, I 
probably look at the issue now before the House from the stand- 
point of one interested in the stock grower. As far as I am 
concerned, speaking for that class, you can not make inspection 
of meats prepared for home or foreign consumption too rigid 
or too thorough and comprehensive. I have no particular inter- 
est in the packeries of this country, but I believe, upon reflection, 
everyone will admit, Mr. Speaker, the statement made by the 
gentleman from Alabama was a little extreme, if not unfair and 
misleading. He speaks of the reports of the inspectors—the 
Executive inspectors being justified by the conditions that were 
found in the packeries. He speaks of the packeries in such a 
way as to embrace them all within the scope of his remarks—is 
he justified in doing so when it is not claimed that these in- 
spectors went to any point other than Chicago? Mr. Speaker, 
there are packeries in St. Joe, Kansas City, New York, Fort 


Worth, Tex., and many other points in the United States that 
were never visited by these inspectors, and about which they 
have not and can not say one single derogatory word. Careless 
statements like these, though unintentionally made, may result 
in great injury, just as this hysterical crusade has resulted in 
incalculable injury to the stock grower with no original intent 
to do him harm. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no tie of brotherly love and affection 
between the cattle grower and the beef packer. We have not 
felt very kindly toward him in the past when he was engaged 
in depressing the price of our product. If the President of the 
United States had directed his energy to the prosecution of 
those monopolists for putting down the price of our beef, we 
would gladly acclaim him a faithful and efficient Executive; 
but when he recklessly or through spite strikes a blow in the 
dark, which tends to materially injure, if not to destroy, an 
industry that is so closely linked with the industry of cattle 
growing, that as a result the interest of the stock grower is 
seriously menaced, then we protest. We have a right to do so. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, and I say it with perfect candor, if I 
thought we could successfully do so I would put this cost on 
the packer. But, Mr. Speaker, I assert, and I assert it without 
any disrespect to my friend from Alabama or my friend from 
Virginia, any man that has as much sense as a mullet must 
know that this can not be done. Every man of sense knows if 
an attempt to put this charge upon the packer is made he will 
immediately shift the burden onto the shoulders of the grower of 
cattle and the consumer of beef. [Loud applause.] 


Mr. BOWIE. Now, right there, if the gentleman will allow 
me. 

Mr. BURLESON. I have not time or I would yield with 
pleasure. 


Mr. BOWIE. Would you exempt them from all State, munic- 
ipal, and city taxation because they can put that, too, onto the 
shoulders of the consumers eventually? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is misleading, but, in fact, those 
charges do affect the price paid to the grower by the packer, 
as every man here knows. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, where should this tax be levied? Shall 
it be nominally placed on the packer, to be at once by him 
shifted to the producer, a narrow class, or shall this charge 
for meat inspection, which is claimed to be done in the iaterest 
of the public health, be placed upon the Government, to be paid 
by all the people? Shall it be so leyied that the burden of 
paying it will fall on a limited few—the stock growers-——or is 
it right and just and fair that for this inspection made at the 
demand of the people, for the people, be paid by the people? 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURLESON. Is not that right? Is not that just? 
Who can contend to the contrary? 

Mr. Speaker, I will not be deterred from performing a sol- 
emn obligation that is placed upon me to discharge my duty 
to the people I represent, as I see it, by the fear that the 
charge will be printed in some yellow newspaper or an insinu- 
ation made by some miserable slanderer that I spoke in be- 
half of or supported the interest of the beef trust. Not one 
bit of it! 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I would be glad to yield 
to my able and distinguished friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
James], but the fact that I speak under a time limit constrains 
me to decline. 

I think no one here will attempt to gainsay the proposition that 
the beef trust magnates or monopolists are human. No man 
will claim that they are not controlled by the same motives and 
purposes that control other men. If you attempt to levy this 
tax on these packers, is it not natural, is it not the thing that 
we would do if we were in their place, is it not what we can 
surely expect that they promptly shift the burden upon the 
grower of cattle in the first place, and then, having collected 
probably double from him, in order to be dead sure that they 
sustain no loss, then shift it onto the consumer and make them 
pay also? [Applause.] 

Another reason why we should place this charge upon the 
Government, and I think this should be a controlling reason 
with every man who wants inspection—genuine inspection, the 
best inspection—is that if the Government pays the inspection 
that official, as is natural, will feel primarily beholden to the 
Government, and hence will feel it incumbent to discharge his 
full obligation to his employer by the careful discharge of his 
official duties. But how would it be if the inspectors knew that 
whereas they were nominally employed by the Government, they 
were really being paid by the packers? Do you belieye under 
this condition inspection would be so efficient? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes I have it is 
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impossible for me to do more than state the general principles 
which have moved me in the course I have taken in this legis- 
lation. 

The only issue under consideration this evening is, Who shall 
pay the cost of inspection of meat food and meat-food products? 
All other propositions in the bill have been agreed upon. 

We must assume that this legislation is either in the interest 
of the beef trust or it is in the interest of the general public. 
We are either legislating for a private interest or for the pro- 
tection of the health of the general public. If this legislation 
is predicated upon the idea of favor to the beef trust, then, as 
Democrats, we are estopped from legislating at all, for, as a 
party, we have always stood against legislation in behalf of 
special interests, trusts, and combinations. [Applause.} If the 
legislation is in the interest of the general welfare, then the 
general public ought to bear the burden of the cost of inspec- 
tion. [Applause.] 

This legislation is either a proper exercise of the governmental 
function or it is not; and if it is an exercise of the governmental 
function, then the Government ought to be willing to pay for 
the exercise of its prerogative. I take the position that no 
government has the right to legislate in the interest of its 
people and then require some special interest to bear the bur- 
den of executing its legislation. If the Government has the 
right to legislate in the first instance, I think no one can deny 
that it ought, as a matter of right and principle, assume the 
cost of putting this legislation into operation. No Democrat 
can assail this position. 

Suppose we put the cost of inspection upon the packers, will 
they pay it in the end, or will it come out of the people? It is 
admitted by everyone that the beef trust controls the price of 
beef and beef cattle, and this being true, it must follow, as the 
night the day, that whatever additional burdens are placed upon 
its business will in the end be charged up against the cattle 
raisers of the country on the one hand and the consumers of 
beef products on the other. 

The doctrine that the consumer pays the tax is as old as the 
Democratic party. It is the Democratic position on the tariff, it 
is the Democratic position on every fiscal issue that arises in 
this country. [Applause.] I sat here yesterday and listened to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. De Armonp], in debating 
another question, argue that the consumer paid the tax. I 
said “Amen!” to him, because he was right; and if he was 
right yesterday in assuming that the consumer paid the tax, 
then I am right to-day in making the same assumption. It 
seems to me that a man with a thimbleful of brains must know 
that if we put the cost of inspection upon the packers the 
packers will recoup themselves out of the cattle raisers on the 
one hand and out of the consumers on the other to the tune of 
three or four times as much as the cost of inspection, for we 
give them the excuse to do so. [Applause.] They would catch 
them coming and going, as my friend suggests, like the negro's 
fish trap. It is true that Mr. Wilson, the paid representative of 
the packers, entered a most vigorous, if not violent, protest 
against the idea of the packers having to pay the cost of in- 
spection, and “when he was asked the question whether the 
packers would not in the end place the burden of inspection 
upon the cattle grower, he replied in substance that this could 
not be done; and yet, Mr. Speaker, when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that the packers fix the price of beef and beef 
cattle, and that the packers are not in this business for the 
fun of it, but fomthe money there is in it, I must be allowed to 
take the statement of Mr. Wilson with a good many grains of 
salt. I shall not accept the statement of Mr. Wilson as to this 
matter when the fact is notorious that the price of cattle and 
beef is fixed arbitrarily by the beef trust. In my judgment, the 
packers, while protesting with their mouths against this propo- 
sition, in their hearts would be glad for us to place upon them 
the burden of inspection in order that they might have an 
excuse to further skin the American public. [Applause.] 

I put against the testimony of Mr. Beef Packer Wilson the 
testimony of another Wilson—the Hon. James Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the representative, not of any special in- 
terest, but of the general public. The statement of Secretary 
Wilson must be valuable, because it emanates from a source pre- 
sumed to be absolutely unbiased. On June 20, 1906, before the 
agitation on this subject began, and before the hysteria set in, 
and when we were dealing with it in a calm, dispassionate man- 
ner, without prejudice, Secretary Wilson appeared before the 
Agricultural Committee and was interrogated on this very point. 
I read from the Recorp: 


Mr. Lever. If the packer Is made to pay, he wiil charge the cost up 


to the producer? 
Secretary WILSON. Undoubtedly. The packer is not In business for 


his health. 


Mr. Scorr. Would it not be a pretty hard thing to charge up a cost 
of 23 cents on an animal? 
rent WiIsox. To make it easy, they would probably call it 10 


This is the testimony of the representative of the Federal 
Government. How does it tally with the testimony of the rep- 
resentative of the beef packers? As far as I am concerned, I 
prefer to take the testimony of Secretary Wilson to that of Mr. 
Wilson, hired man of the beef packers. President Roosevelt 
himself, in his message of June 4, on this subject, sets out 
clearly that he would be in favor of the Government paying for 
the inspection, except for his fear that Congress at some time 
might not provide adequate appropriation for carrying the law 
into full effect, and I was struck by the fact that every disin- 
terested witness who appeared before the committee, either di- 
rectly or by implieation, assured the committee that the packers, 
if made to bear the burden of inspection, would in the end 
recoup themselves. With the general principles announced in 
mind, and with the testimony before me, I can not take any 
other position than that the Government ought to do the square 
thing by its people, dealing in a straightforward and business- 
like manner toward them, and assume the cost of this inspection. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CANbIERI. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, the sole question that seems 
to interest the House at this time seems to be who shall pay 
the fees for the inspection in these packing houses. I shall 
therefore confine my remarks to that question. The issue is, 
Shall the “beef trust” pay the expense or the people at large? 
I favor requiring the beef trust to pay the expense. I have 
heard several Members say that if they could be conyinced that 
the cost of inspection could be put upon the packers, and that 
they would be required to pay it, they would be in favor of 
that. The only way that we have of arriving at whether or 
not they can be required to pay is by the testimony before the 
committee, given not only by the representative of the packers, 
but by the representative of the cattle ralsers, and I propose to 
show you from these hearings on both sides that if it is levied 
upon the packers—the beef trust—it would come out of their 
pockets and they would be required to pay. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Bowre] read the testimony of Mr. Wilson, 
the representative of the packers before the committee, in which 
he stated that if this inspection fee was placed upon the packers 
it would come out of their pockets, for the reason, he said, that 
they only control 50 per cent, or less than 50 per cent, of the 
cattle slaughtered in this country, while 50 per cent are slaugh- 
tered in outside enterprises and in independent concerns, and 
that therefore when they could control only 50 per cent of the 
product they could not charge these fees back upon the producers 
of cattle, for the reason that they could not fix the price, and 
unless they could fix the price they could not reduce the price 
to that extent. 

As was so strongly stated by the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri the other day, it would be an impossibility for the 
packers to avoid payment if required to pay, and Mr. Wilson 
also stated in his testimony because of the fact that it would be 
so small a fee per head of animals they could not charge it 
back upon the producer and change the price to that extent, be- 
cause the cost of charging it back would amount to more than 
the cost of the inspection itself. The testimony of Mr. Wilson 
was as follows: 


Mr. Witson. The packers do not kill more than 50 
cattle killed in this country—that is, the large ckers concerned 
here—and they haye to compete with the balance of the 50 per cent 
killed by the other folks, and cof can not regulate prices. They have 
to take such prices as the market shipped to will justify, according to 
the supply and demand at that point. 

That is the testimony of the representative of the packers. 
The representative of the cattle producers, Mr. Cowan, in answer 
to a question asked by Mr. Lever, as to whether he believed that 
the packers could fix the price and therefore charge the cost of 
inspection to the cattle raiser or the consumer, said: : 


Not in the sense of agreeing to the price; no. That would be impos- 
sible, because they do not know the class of cattle coming in. I do not 
belleve that they could fix the price. That would be an impossibility. 
I do not belleve it possible to meet and agree on the price. 


That is the statement of Mr. Cowan, the representative of the 
eattle producers in this country. Then, if the packers say that 
they can not fix the price and therefore can not charge it back 
upon the cattle producers, and the representative of the cattle 
producers says that they can not charge it back because it would 
be impossible for them to fix the price, and without the power to 
fix the price they could not charge it back and avoid payment 
themselves, then if you take the testimony on both sides of the 


r cent of the 


-question, and one corroborates the other, you are irresistibly 
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driven to the conclusion that they can be required to pay the 
cost of inspection, if you will place the tax upon them. 

Then, if they can be required to pay it, ought they to pay it? 
That is the next question for each one of us to consider. I say 
they ought to, because the conditions existing in the packing 
houses requiring inspection were brought about by the packers 
themselves. Having brought those conditions about, they are 
responsible for them. They now ask the Congress of the United 
States to correct it and give them relief, and they ought to be 
willing and ought to be required to pay the cost of securing the 
relief which they say they must have. We all know that they 
can not sell to the foreign market without an inspection. They 
must have it in order to carry on their business. If they must 
have it, ought they to pay for it or ought the people to pay for it 
who are not interested in their private business? The packers 
want it in order that they may sell their goods in foreign coun- 
tries, where they will not be purchased or accepted without the 
O. K. of the Government of the United States behind them. 
They want the home market restored, because the people will 
not accept their goods or buy them because of the conditions 
which they themselves brought about, unless the inspection is 
thorough and rigid; hence it is in the interest of their private 
business; and being in the interest of their private business, 
they ought to pay the expense of it. [Applause.] Mr. Wilson 
stated that their business had fallen off 50 per cent because of 
the Neill-Reynolds report, and that to restore it they must have 
rigid inspection by the Government. Mr. Henry of Connecti- 
cut asked Mr. Wilson this question: 

You object to the payment of fees. Now, I can readily see why you 
object to paying ante-mortem tion fees. But if your objection is 
a plausible one, how can you object to the pree of fees for sanitary 
inspection to remove your own delinquencies, and aiso for the inspec- 
tion of your canned-food products and other producti mag a cae etc., 
which, on account of your own sins of omission, have n blacklisted 
until you are out of the market for them and can not recover a mar- 
ket—can not recover your market—until your product is O. K.'ed by 
the Government? How can you ask the Government reasonably to 
pull you out of the hole that you have digged for yourselves? 

Mr. Wiuson. Unfortunately it has not of our doing that we 
have been put into this position. The present criticism and the pres- 
= Lina gets of our trade is not of cur doing, and it is unjust and 

Mr. Hengy put the situation correctly, and in view of the 
truthfulness of that statement I appeal to this House to vote to 
require the beef trust to pay to restore their own business and 
not put the tax on the people by requiring payment out of the 
public Treasury. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAMB. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, this situation, plainly and 
in one sentence, is as follows: These people the meat packers 
have been, and are, voluntarily endangering the public health, 
and now they want the public to pay for stopping it. They 
have voluntarily brought about an unsanitary condition, and 
in order to overcome a condition which they could have pre- 
vented and can yet prevent, in order that their foreign and 
interstate markets—destroyed by their own wickedness—may be 
restored and preserved to them, they desire this inspection to be 
done at the expense of all—even those who do not eat their 
products. 

I did not arise for the purpose of discussing the merits of 
the case, however. I will therefore add only one word concern- 
ing the merits. You would think from what you have heard 
here to-day that the consumers of beef in this country, if they 
were taxed back by the packers and made to pay the amount 
of this charge, would become bankrupt to all eternity. On the 
other side, you have heard that if the seller of a cow was taxed 
back what it cost to inspect the cow under the proposed law, 
he would have to go into bankruptcy. And yet the proposition 
is to put the immense, the enormous sum of 5 cents on an 800 
or 1,000 pound steer, and put 3 cents, I believe it is, upon a 
sheep or goat, and 2 cents upon a hog. Five cents divided by 
800 and run out into a 3-pound steak is, I confess, an enormous 
thing if you could only calculate it. After you get through 
dividing the loss between the consumer and the producer, even 
if the packer could divide it, I do not think either one would 
be quite bankrupted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as a matter of fact the packer is already 
making the consumer pay every dollar he can make the con- 
sumer pay either to-day or to-morrow. [Applause.] He has 
already reached, for him, the maximum revenue point for his 
business. As a wise man he knows that if he goes further he 
will lose in the volume of business what he may gain in the 
price of an individual carcass; and he has already reduced the 
price paid to the stock raiser fer beef on the hoof down to the 
very point where, if he reduces the price any lower, the stock 
raiser will be discouraged from raising cattle at all and gradu- 


to be raised for the packer in order that he may carry on his 
business. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the parliamentary situation? 
Whatever amendment this House may choose to put upon the 
House bill, it can, as it stands, put none upon it unless we first 
vote down the demand for the previous question. This legisla- 
tion is right now in danger of failing between these two Houses. 
One or the other House must recede entirely (and neither will) 
or else the two Houses must compromise with each other. 

If I get an opportunity—and I can get it only in the event 
that the House votes down the previous question—I shall 
offer a proposition of compromise between the two positions 
which I have perfectly satisfactory reason to believe will pass 
the Senate. Those of you who are running the risk of making 
this legislation fail must remember that you are right now at 
the critical point. If the House obstinately and blindly refuses 
to give one inch, and if the Senate, as I am informed it will, re- 
fuses absolutely to come to the position of the House, then you 
must take some position between the two or the legislation 
must fail. If so, you and you alone are responsible for the 
result. Unless something happens in the future that we can 
not now foresee, you must now vote down the previous question 
or doom the proposed legislation. So you must consider the wise 
and conservative alternative of compromise between the two 
Houses. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes. 

Mr. LAMB. I yield that four minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the Senate amendment should be adopted, because I be- 
lieve that the packers should be compelled to pay the cost that 
their own crimes have made necessary. [Applause.] 

I desire to ask the chairman of the committee this question: 

In the State of Washington our meat supply is largely raised 
at home, slaughtered at home, and consumed at home. Why 
should the people of my State be taxed to prevent the criminal 
practices of the Chicago beef packer who wants to deal in for- 
eign and interstate commerce? I am at a loss to account for 
the tender solicitude shown by many for those who have been 
following these horrible practices—these men that have commit- 
ted an infamous crime against the good name of the entire 
nation and against the well-being of every citizen. The 
most loathsome and slimy criminal that curses the earth is the 
one that adulterates food. [Applause.] He has not even the 
passions or weaknesses or the frailties of his nature as an ex- 
cuse. For the dollar alone he not only defrauds and robs his 
victims, but administers to them disease and death. The old, 
the weak, the little children, are the favorite victims of this 
fiendish monster. He murders without discrimination and with- 
out mercy. If I could call from the “lowest depths of hell 
words so hot that I could construct out of them sentences that 
would writhe and hiss like the fanged and poisonous serpents” 
I could not express my horror, my loathing, and my hate for 
those merciless fiends who, for the dollar, traffic in human 
health and human life, who poison and destroy and murder the 
helpless and unsuspecting victims that they have already robbed. 
[Applause.] 

Honesty and decency stand stupefied before the effrontery of 
the demands of these criminals—that the people pay the cost 
of the inspection. What is their proposition? That the people 
shall pay to have them stop their filthy and dangerous practices; 
that the people shall pay to compel them to obey the law; that 
the people shall pay to stop them from defrauding and robbing 
the public; that the people shall pay to prevent them from 
destroying life and spreading disease; that the people shall 
pay to stop them from poisoning and murdering the innocent 
and helpless! A proposition more monstrous never came from 
the polluted lips of crime. [Applause.] 

You will discover, when the people have time to investigate 
the facts, that they are opposed to paying wealthy criminals to 
obey the law, that they are opposed to making the innocent pay 
for the crimes of the guilty. [Applause.] 

Shall we be deterred from a plain duty because these crim- 
inals have the brazen impudence to declare that if we make 
them bear the burden of their own crimes that they will get 
even by robbing some one else? Are the threats of the beef trust 
to control the action of this House? The telegrams, the pro- 
tests, and the petitions of the stock raisers of the country sup- 
porting the packers have been obtained by threats, coercion, by 
fraud, by concealing the truth. 

If we are to believe the statements of some of the gentle- 
men who have spoken upon this question the whole country is 
aroused to frenzy because it is proposed to make the packers 


ally turn to other forms of agriculture. Cattle are necessary | pay the expenses of enforcing a law that their crimes have 
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made necessary. They want us to believe that the people 
have come to the defense of the virtuous and outraged packers. 
Can it be possible that there is in this House one Member so 
unsophisticated, so innocent of the ways of these great trusts, 
so easily beguiled by appearances, so fitted for a kindergarten 
as to believe that all protests and demands, from wherever 
they come or by whoever they are sent, whether telegrams or 
letters, are the uninspired acts of those who have written them? 
These letters and these telegrams, whether they come from 
the farmer, the cattle grower, or the banker, are all of them in- 
spired if not actually written by the packers themselves. 
One of the favorite phrases of the gentlemen who are defend- 
ing these packers is that those who are favoring making the 
packers themselves pay the expense have grown hysterical 
over the report of the conditions existing in the packing 
houses. Wlli the gentleman who so freely used this expression 
please explain the mental condition of those who are wildly 
shouting that the stock-raising industry of this country will 
be destroyed because it is proposed to place upon the packer 
a fee for inspecting a steer at 5 cents and a hog or sheep at 3 
cents? Dare any honest man, entirely sane, contend that to 
take from the price of the steer 5 cents and from the price 
of the hog or the sheep 3 cents, used in interstate or foreign 
commerce, will destroy or even injure the stock-raising in- 
dustry of this country? It is not the cost, not the expense, that 
causes the packers to oppose the fee system with such sound 
and fury. The sole reason of their opposition to this sys- 
tem is that they fear that if the fee system is established the 
law will be enforced; that it will be enforced not only for this 
year, but for all time. 

If the Government is to pay the expense, they believe that the 
purposes of the law can be defeated. They believe that it can 
be, at least, largely evaded. This tells the whole story of the 
opposition of the packer to the fee system. It is not the ex- 
pense, but the law, that the packer is hoping to escape. [Ap- 
plause.] The present appropriation will not long be sufficient, 
and the packer wants a chance each year to oppose any in- 
creased appropriation to make the law effective. Just as long 
as the Government makes this appropriation, just that long will 
the beef trust be here each year by its paid emissaries, under the 
hypocritical ery of economy, trying to prevent the necessary 
appropriation. 

The beef trust of this country robs the people every day of an 
amount sufficient to pay the cost of a year’s inspection. I ex- 
tend to any man my admiration and condolence who is so tender 
that his sympathy and his tears can be aroused in behalf of 
these monsters of greed and avarice, whose fortunes have been 
largely accumulated by fraud and added to by the agonies and 
deaths of those who buy their products. [Applause.] 

But they say these’ packers are innocent. It may be so. 
Then why do they fear the enforcement of the law? It can 
not be that they are objecting to the burden of the cost, for the 
attorneys for these defendants assure us that this will be paid 
by the farmers and the stock raisers. If the packers do not pay 
under the fee system, why should they object to it? Why should 
their virtuous souls be vexed if the farmer pays the cost? I 
have defended many criminals. If the beef packers are inno- 
cent, then they are unfortunate in their imitations of the guilty. 
They shout their innocence here, but they are cleaning up at 
home. [Applause.] 

The practices of the packers have been so horrible, so filthy, 
so monstrous, that they have shocked and sickened the civilized 
world. In view of these recent revelations, it seems to me that 
the shrieks and groans of the death agonies of their victims 
must stop the ears of their sympathizers, and the fleshless 
hands of those they have slowly murdered must choke into 
silence their defenders. The country, the people, civilization, are 
to be congratulated that we have a President who has the cour- 
age, the honesty, the humanity, to demand that these infamies be 
immediately blotted out forever. [Applause.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I now yield four min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry]. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I shall not yield to the 
wild hysteria and clamor against the packers on this occasion, 
but shall cast my vote in accordance with fundamental prin- 
ciples of right. What are those principles of right in this 
matter? The gentleman from Mississippi says the packers put 
their institutions in an insanitary condition, and now they 
should be made responsible for it and should be forced to pay 
the expense. I am not here to defend the packers. I ask the 
gentleman why he didn't take the position that the expense 
should not fall on the Government when we had the quarantine 
measure before the House? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will answer, because nobody in America 
ever brought yellow 1 85 into America. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Well, but this is a question of sani- 
tation. The gentleman evades the question. He simply wishes 
to punish the packer in this wild crusade against them. They 
are not the only packers. There are other packers and some 
good men engaged in the same pursuit and doing a legitimate 
business, and if the Government is going to interfere in the 
business of these men and see that their premises are kept 
in a sanitary condition, it should put all the expenses of doing 
so in the hands of the Government. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Bow] refers to the oleomargarine legislation and 
the levying of that tax as a wholesome precedent to be followed 
in this case. Why, Mr. Speaker, I am surprised at that 
declaration from the gentleman. 

Mr. BOWIE rose. 2 > 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have not time to yield to the gentle- 
man. It does seem to me that a Member who has served in this 
House so long ought to know that the oleomargarine legislation 
was based upon the proposition to get jurisdiction in taxing 
matters when that law was passed, and it was not done on ac- 
count of the insanitary condition of oleomargarine; but it was 
done to prevent a discrimination against wholesome butter. 
Let us look at some of the inconsistencies of this amendment 
which gentlemen are advocating. You propose to put a tax of 
5 cents upon a steer worth a hundred dollars, and yet you put 
a tax of 3 cents and 2 cents upon a two dollar and a half sheep 
or a hog at the same valuation. Look at the discrimination in 
the amendment. Why, Mr. Speaker, any man who can read 
understands that the consumer and the producer must pay this 
tax after all; that the packer will buy the cattle and the sheep 
and the hogs subject to inspection, and the money must come out 
of the pockets of the producers and the consumers after all. 
There the packer will tax it. 

Mr. GARRETT. Are not they and the packers the only ones 
interested? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. No, they are not the only ones; the 
American people are interested, and if we are going to interfere 
in private business affairs we should place these inspections 
and investigations upon a high plane and the Government 
should pay the expense. We did this in the quarantine bill, 
appropriating $500,000, Any man who can and will use his 
mind can not draw a distinction between that bill, in which 
we appropriated $500,000, and this kind of legislation. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield eight minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. LORIMER]. 

Mr. LORIMER. Mr. Speaker, during my experience in Con- 
gress I never heard so many -speeches made on misinformation 
as I have heard upon this subject. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HUMPHREY], who has just taken his seat, intimates 
that this cry against the packers was brought upon them by 
reason of the bad and unwholesome meat which they served to 
the people of this country. The facts are, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is no testimony in the evidence before the Committee on 
Agriculture that warrants any such a statement. It is said that 
the packers in Chicago haye brought this upon themselves, and 
therefore they should pay the expense. If he read the testi- 
mony before the committee he would find that the statement 
made to the President of the United States was not based on 
facts. Neither one of the President’s representatives could 
remember when they appeared before the Committee on Agri- 
culture. [Applause.] When the question was put to them 
straight, “Do you know of your own knowledge of any man 
working in the packing houses in the city of Chicago who had 
tuberculosis?” both of them made answer “ No.” Much of this 
frenzy which we have over the country comes by reason of the 
statement that they made, that meat was being thrown on the 
floor and -dragged through tuberculosis expectoration. 

Gentlemen here do not seem to understand what the real tes- 
timony was. The testimony before the committee indicated 
that these stories that are going about the country were made 
by men who never had any practical experience in anything. 
Both Mr. Neill and Mr. Reynolds told our committee that they 
had never had any practical business experience; both men of 
high type in their walk of life, both socioligists, but not men 
who have ever paid any attention to any kind of business. 
Their testimony before the committee would indicate that if 
the packers in Chicago spent about fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars for ventilation in closets and for a little soap and a few 
towels the whole evil in Chicago packing houses would be 
remedied. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. LORIMER. I can not—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
why the necessity of this legislation? 


I was going to ask, then 
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Mr. LORIMER. I will not yield for a question. If I had 
time, I would be glad to yield to any gentleman in this House. 
The gentleman from Minnesota made the statement here a 
moment ago that there was no testimony before the committee 
except that made by a lady that it would injure meat to go 
in cans, and what he got from Doctor Wiley. The fact is that 
Doctor Wiley did not make any statement except to express 
an opinion. He made no statement based on any information 
that he had as a scientist, Mr. Speaker. 

I am talking from the view point of a man who has had some 
personal experience. I have done all kinds of work in a pack- 
ing house except to kill the bullock, and I have worked in the 
canning department. I was one of six men who instituted the 
canning business in the Armour packing house and in the 
Nelson Morris packing house, and so I knew of the canning 
business before either one of those corporations had any infor- 
mation concerning it. My experience is this—that during all 
the time I had service in those institutions a can of meat that 
was packed two, three, four, five, or ten years was just as good 
as a can of meat that had been packed oné, two, three, four, 
five, or ten days. If we put the date upon the label, then we 
send our meat in competition with meats that come from the 
Argentine and from Australia without any date upon the label, 
and it does not take much of an argument to satisfy any man 
that has any knowledge of the business that that is injurious 
to the commerce of this country. If we put the date on the 
label, it not only injures the packers, but it injures the cattle 
raisers. The canning cattle sell for about $1.75 a hundred. 
They are all poor cattle that come from the ranges, and if they 
were not used for canning purposes they would not be used at 
all. They would remain upon the ranges in Texas and in 
Illinois and in Minnesota and in all of the cattle-raising States, 
and die there, and nothing would be paid to the farmer. The 
proposition that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] 
suggests as his amendment, if he has an opportunity to propose 
it, provides that we shall pay for the inspection out of an ap- 
propriation and shall levy a certain sum on each head and 
shall use that money solely for the purpose of inspecting the 
meats after leaving the cooling room. 

It is proposed to appropriate $3,000,000 for the total cost of 
inspection. The present cost of inspection of three-fifths of all 
the cattle that are slaughtered in this country is about 
$900,000 annually. That would be increased about two-fifths 
in order to inspect the houses that are not under inspection 
now. But if ali of the meat-canning houses of the United States 
were compelled to pay for all of the inspection of all the meats 
going from the cooling house to the can, the total amount, Mr. 
Speaker, would not be over $100,000 annually. If gentlemen had 
any experience or knew anything about the canning business, 
they would not make a proposition of this sort. One hundred 
thousand dollars will pay for every inspector that inspects the 
beef from the cooler to the can. Mr. Speaker, that warrants 
Members of this House voting for the proposed Senate amend- 
ment, unless you want to raise fifteen hundred thousand dollars 
annually to put into the Treasury of the United States, and 
charge it to the consumers of beef in this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

Mr. PAYNE. When the law under which we are at present 
working was passed, no one suggested but that the Treasury of 
the United States was the proper place to go for the appropria- 
tion. And we are paying eight hundred thousand or nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year now for that inspection. There 
is no reason, because from the most exaggerateed statements 
that have been made in regard to the packing business but a 
very small percentage is charged to the unhealthy part of it, 
that the whole business should be taxed in order to pay it. 

If it is taxed under the provision which the gentleman from 


‘Minnesota [Mr. Davis] has offered here, or said he proposed to 


offer, how are you going to collect it? He says that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall collect so much for each head after 


we have paid out the money, and he depends upon that collec- 


tion to pay for the inspection for next year, and so forth. 
How aré you going to collect it? Why, it is said that we collect 
the expenses for the inspection of national banks. Very true, 
but we give the national banks their charter. They can not do 
business for a single moment if they do not pay for the inspec- 
tion. It is not a parallel case. This is for the benefit of all the 
people. The Treasury of the United States should pay it. If 
we did collect it out of the packers, do you suppose that they 
will pocket the loss and that they will not in turn collect it at 
either end from the men who sell the eattle and the men who 


are consumers of the meat, so that the people will pay double 


for it in case we try to collect it in the first place from the 
packers? 

So, from every standpoint, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, we 
should stand by the Committee of Agriculture, stand by the 
House action, and have an inspection that is backed up by an 
annual permanent appropriation of $3,000,000 that shall be 
effective forever on this subject and remove every suspicion 
from American meat products. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I would like to know, if the pre- 
vious question as now moved carries, if I will have an oppor- 
tunity to offer an amendment as regards the action the gentle- 
man from New York wishes to take? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman would not. 

Mr. LAMB. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, an inquiry as to what 
would be exactly the parliamentary status here, and call atten- 
tion to this fact—— 

The SPEAKER. That is in the nature of debate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I ask to have consent to offer the 
following amendment—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia both understand that it is in the right of 
the gentleman from New York to move the previous question, 
and nothing else is in order except to dispose of that motion. 

Mr. BOWIE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Another parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BOWIE. The only way by which an amendment to the 
motion of the gentleman from New York can be offered is to 
vote down the previous question? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman guessed it the very first 
time. [Laughter and loud applause.] 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question; 
and the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LAMB. Division! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 157, noes 51. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken on the adoption of the resolution; 
and the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 193, noes 45. 

Mr. BOWIE. Yeas and nays! [Cries of No!”] 

The question was taken on ordering the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Nineteen gentleman have arisen; not a 
sufficient number; the yeas and nays are refused, the ayes have 
it, and the resolution is agreed to; and the Chair announces the 
following conferees: Mr. WapswortH, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. 
LAMB, 


RUSSELL SAVAGE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 5509) 
for the relief of. Russell Savage, with a Senate amendment, 
which was read. 

Mr. WILEY of Alabama. 
amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill for the protection of the petrified 
forest. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 


ANNA RING, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
19364) granting an increase of pension to Anna Ring, with a 
Senate amendment, which was read. 

Mr. KEIFER. I move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the following titles: 

S. 3413. An act to prevent cruelty to animals while in transit 
by railroad or other means of transportation from one State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia into or through another 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia, and repealing 


I move to concur in the Senate 
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sections 4386, 4387, 4388, 4389, and 4390 of the United States 
Revised Statutes ; 

S. 4965. An act authorizing the appointment of Harold L. 
Jackson, a captain on the retired list of the Army, as a major 
on the retired list of the Army ; 

8. 6463. An act waiving the age limit for admission to the 
pay corps of the United States Navy in the case of Frank 
Holwag Atkinson ; 

8. 1211. An act to correct the military record of Jacob Als- 
paugh ; 

S. 6865. An act granting a pension to Edward S. Bragg; 

S. 6444. An act to authorize the Wichita Mountain and Orient 
Railway Company to construct and operate a railway through 
the Fort Sill Military Reservation, and for other purposes; 

S. 6448. An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to 
sell, hold, and convey certain real estate; 

S. 6488. An act authorizing the striking of 200 additional 
medals to commemorarte the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin; 

S. 6375. An act granting lands in the former Uintah Indian 
Reservation to the corporation of the Episcopal Church, Utah; 

S. 6191. An act to provide for the construction of a lock 
canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and the method of construction ; 

S. 3433. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to divide the 
judicial district of North Dakota,” approved April 26, 1890; 

S. 6395. An act for the exchange of certain lands situated in 
the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, in the State of Utah, 
and other considerations, for lands adjacent thereto, between Le 
Grand Young and the Government of the United States, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 6355. An act concerning licensed officers of vessels ; 

S. 6300. An act providing when patents shall issue to the pur- 
chasers of certain lands in the State of Oregon ; 

S. 4256. An act for the relief of the Alaska Short Line Rail- 
way and Navigation Company’s railroad ; 

S. 6483. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to legalize 
and establish a pontoon railway bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Prairie du Chien, and to authorize the construction of 
a similar bridge at or near Clinton, Iowa ;” 

S. R. 67. Joint resolution to protect the copyrighted matter 
appearing in the rules and specifications for grading lumber, 
adopted by the various lumber manufacturing associations in the 
United States ; 

S. R. 69. Joint resolution directing that the Sulphur Springs 
Reservation be named and hereafter called the Platt National 
Park; ù 

S. 2732. An act for the protection of wild animals in the 
Grand Canyon Forest Reserve; 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 6062. An act granting a pension to Mary Haney—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

S. 940. An act granting an increase of pension to Antonette 
Stewart—to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 6167. An act to improve the channels along the New Jersey 
seacoast—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


WILLIAM SAPHAR. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
9238) for the relief of William Saphar, with a Senate amend- 
ment, which was read. 

Mr. KEIFTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WILLIAM P. KNOWLTON, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
6963) granting a pension to William P. Knowlton, with a Sen- 
ate amendment, which was read. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR CHINA. 

Mr, DENBY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 17345) creating a United States district 
court for China and prescribing the jurisdiction thereof. 

Mr. DENBY. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. z 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask for the reading 
of the statement? 

Mr. DENBY. There is no statement. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report, fnstead of 
the statement. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
17345) creating a United States district court for China and 
prescribing the jurisdiction thereof, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 85 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the same with the following 
amendments : 

Insert at the end of section 2 as follows: 

“The said United States court for China shall have and ex- 
ercise supervisory control over the discharge by consuls and vice- 
consuls of the duties prescribed by the laws of the United States 
relating to the estates of decedents in China. Within sixty days 
after the death in China of any citizen of the United States, or 
any citizen of any territory belonging to the United States, the 
consul or vice-consul whose duty it becomes to take possession 
of the effects of such deceased person under the laws of the 
United States shall file with the clerk of said court a sworn in- 
ventory of such effects, and shall as additional effects come from 
time to time into his possession immeditely file a supplemental 
inventory or inventories of the same. He shall also file with the 
clerk of said court within said sixty days a schedule, under 
oath, of the debts of said decedent, so far as known, and a sched- 
ule or statement of all additional debts thereafter discovered. 
Such consul or vice-consul shall pay no claims against the estate 
without the written approval of the judge of said court, nor 
shall he make sale of any of the assets of said estate without first 
reporting the same to said judge and obtaining a written ap- 
proval of said sale, and he shall likewise within ten days after 
any such sale report the fact of such sale to said court and the 
amount derived therefrom. The said judge shall have power to 
require at any time reports from consuls or vice-consuls in re- 
spect of all their acts and doings relating to the estate of any 
such deceased person. ‘The said court shall have power to re- 
quire, where it may be necessary, a special bond for the faithful 
performance of his duty to be given by any consul or vice-consul 
into whose possession the estate of any such deceased citizen 
shall have come, in such amount and with such sureties as may 
be deemed necessary, and for failure to give such bond when 
required, or for failure to properly perform his duties in the 
premises, the court may appoint some other person to take 
charge of said estate, such person having first given bond as 
aforesaid. A record shall be kept by the clerk of said court of 
all proceedings in respect of any such estate under the provisions 
hereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

In section 5, line 4, strike out the words “ section 4086 of.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

J. B. PERKINS, 

Epwin DENBY, 

War. M. HOWARD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

JOHN C. SPOONER, 

Joun KEAN, 

A. O. BACON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. DENBY. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 

Mr. BONYNGE. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing, under the rule, on the bill (H. R. 15442) to estab- 
lish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization and to provide 
for a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens throughout 
the United States. . 

The SPEAKER. 
under the rule. 


The report and statement will be printed 


RAILROAD RATES. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
and accompanying statement upon the rate bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the conference report, relating to amendments 
Nos. 4 and 5, and the statement relating to those two amend- 
ments, be read, and that nothing else be read. 

Everything else has been printed in the Recorp for some days. 


1906. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman assure 
the House that the other amendments are verbatim et literatim 
the same? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Absolutely, save amendments 4 and 5. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under those circumstances I do not object. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement are as follows:. 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, 
and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce ‘Commission, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 39, 
45, 48, 49, 50, and 51. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, and 46; and agree to the same. 

“Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all 
of said amendment and insert: “ No common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act shall, after January first, nineteen 
hundred and seven, directly or indirectly, issue or give any 
interstate free ticket, free pass, or free transportation for pas- 
sengers, except to its employees and their families, its officers, 
agents, surgeons, physicians, and attorneys at law; to ministers 
of religion, traveling secretaries of railroad Young Men's 
Christian Associations, inmates of hospitals and charitable and 
eleemosynary institutions, and persons exclusively engaged in 
charitable and eleemosynary work; to indigent, destitute, and 
homeless persons, and to such persons when transported by 
charitable societies or hospitals, and the necessary agents em- 
ployed in such transportation; to inmates of the National Homes 
or State Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and of Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Homes, including those about to enter and those 
returning home after discharge, and boards of managers of such 
Homes; to necessary care takers of live stock, poultry, and 
fruit; to employees on sleeping cars, express cars, and to line- 
men of telegraph and telephone companies; to Railway Mail 
Service employees, post-office inspectors, customs inspectors, and 
immigration inspectors; to newsboys on trains, baggage agents, 
witnesses attending any legal investigation in which the common 
carrier is interested, persons injured in wrecks, and physicians 
and nurses attending such persons: Provided, That this pro- 
vision shall not be construed to prohibit the interchange of 
passes for the officers, agents, and employees of common carriers, 
and their families; nor to prohibit any common carrier from 
carrying passengers free with the object of providing relief in 
eases of general epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous visita- 
tion. Any common carrier violating this provision shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each offense, on con- 
viction, shall pay to the United States a penalty of not less than 
one hundred dollars nor more than two thousand dollars, and 
any person, other than the persons excepted in this provision, 
who uses any such interstate free ticket, free pass, or free trans- 
portation, shall be subject to a like penalty. Jurisdiction of 
offenses under this provision shall be the same as that provided 
for offenses in an act entitled ‘An act to further regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the States,’ approved 
February nineteenth, nineteen hundred snd three, and any 
amendment thereof;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 strike out “common carrier” and insert “ railroad 
company.” 

In line 3 strike out “district of the United States” and insert 
“the District of Columbia.” 

In line 4 strike out “ district of the United States“ and insert 
“the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. Š 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 strike out “ shall promptly.” 

In line 2, after of,“ insert any lateral, branch line of rail- 
road, or of. 

In line 3, after “ transportation,” insert “ shall.“ 
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In line 5, after “any,” insert “such lateral, branch line of 
railroad, or.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 6, after 
“ established,” insert “If no joint rate over the through route 
has been established the several carriers in such through route 
shall file, print, and keep open to public inspection, as aforesaid, 


the separately established rates, fares, and charges applied to 


the through transportation ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
strike out “special;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the [louse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 
strike out “section one of;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 1 strike out “ shall.” 

In line 2, after “act,” insert “ shall.” 

In line 3 strike out “ the first section of.” 

In line 6 strike out “ section“ and insert“ act.” 

In line 1, after “tariffs,” insert “Provided, That wherever 
the word ‘carrier’ occurs in this act it shall be held to mean 

common carrier.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 strike out“ representation“ and insert“ demand.” 

In line 3 strike out “of the need therefor.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lines 35 and 36 strike out “and willfully.” 

In line 77 strike out “district of the United States” and in- 
sert the District of Columbia.” 

In line 78 strike out “ district of the United States” and in- 
sert “the District of Columbia.” 

In line 79 strike out “and willfully.” 

In line 93 strike out “and willfully.” 

In lines 104, 105, 106, and 107 strike out“: Provided, That 
the foregoing penalties shall not apply to rebates or considera- 
tions received prior to the passage and approval of this act.” 

And. the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 
strike out “accrued claims” and insert “claims accrued prior 
to the passage of this act;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 4, after “the,” insert“ lawful.” 

In line 18 strike out “through whose negligence” and insert 
“on whose line.” 

In line 21, after“ property,” insert“, as may be evidenced by 
any receipt, judgment, or transcript thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. P. HEPBURN, 
J. S. SHERMAN, 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
S. B. ELKINS, 
S. M. CuLtom, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The House recedes from amendments 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 38, 34, 35, 
36, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 46. 

The Senate recedes from amendments 7, 39, 45, 48, 49, 50, 
and 51, and the House recedes from all other amendments with 
amendments. 

Amendment No. 1, from which the House recedes, is the one 
which brings pipe lines within the provisions of the act. 

Amendment No. 2, from which the House recedes, is the one 
that provides that the term “common carrier” shall include 
express companies and sleeping-car companies. 

Amendment No. 3 is simply the insertion of quotation marks. 
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Amendment No. 4 is the one relating to passes. The provi- 
sion is redrafted along the lines of the amendment as passed 


by the Senate. It prohibits broadly and generally the issuance 
of any free transportation for interstate passage, and then 
provides an excepted class, which is as follows: 

“No common carrier subject to the provisions of this act 
shall, after January first, nineteen hundred and seven, directly 
or indirectly, issue or give any interstate free ticket, free pass, 
or free transportation for passengers, except to its employees 
and their families, its officers, agents, surgeons, physicians, and 
attorneys at law; to ministers of religion, traveling secretaries 
of railroad Young Men's Christian Association, inmates of hos- 
pitals and charitable and eleemosynary institutions, and per- 
sons exclusively engaged in charitable and eleemosynary work; 
to indigent, destitute, and homeless persons, and to such per- 
sons when transported by charitable societies or hospitals and 
the necessary agents employed in such transportation; to in- 
mates of the National Homes or State Homes for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers and of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes, includ- 
ing those about to enter and those returning home after dis- 
charge, 
care takers of Hive stock, poultry, and fruit; to employees on 
sleeping cars, express cars, and to linemen of telegraph and 
telephone companies; to railway mail service employees, post- 
office inspectors, customs inspectors, and immigration inspect- 
ors; to newsboys on trains, baggage agents, witnesses attending 
any legal investigation in which the common carrier is inter- 
ested, persons injured in wrecks, and physicians and nurses 
attending such persons.” 

Amendment No. 5 as passed by the House provided that 
after May 1, 1908, no common carrier should transport any 
commodity produced by itself, excepting from such prohibition 
timber and the manufactured products thereof. As agreed to 
in conference, the words “common carrier“ are stricken out, 
and the words “railroad company” substituted in lieu thereof. 

Amendment No. 6 made provision for the compulsory installa- 
tion of switch connections with rail where application was made 
therefor and the Interstate Commerce Commission deemed the 
installation sufficiently important to warrant the same, the in- 
stallation to be done at the expense of the applicant. As agreed 
on in conference, the amendment is broadened so as to require 
the compulsory installation of a connecting switch, not merely 
with a present or prospective shipper, but with any lateral or 
branch line of railroad. 

Amendment No. 7 provided that equally good service and ac- 
commodations be given to all persons paying the same com- 
pensation for interstate transportation of passengers. This is 
the amendment commonly known as- the “jim crow” amend- 
ment. From it the Senate receded, and it goes out. 

Amendments 8, 9, 10, and 11 cover, together, the question of 
filing and publicly posting the schedules of rates, fares, charges, 
and so forth. These amendments are largely phraseological 
for the reason that they were covered in different words by 
provisions of the bill which passed the House, and which are 
stricken out in amendment No. 25, from which the House re- 
cedes. The amendment as agreed to in conference enlarges 
somewhat the provision as it passed the House by providing 
for the publication and posting of joint rates where the joint 
rate is made up of rail and pipe, or rail and water, and also 
provides, where no through rail and water rate is provided, 
where such a route exists, that so much of the rate as is covered 
by rail shall be posted. 

Amendment No. 12 is a phraseological amendment using the 
word “all” instead of “the,” and does not change the meaning 
or intent of the provision. 

Amendment No. 13 includes storage charges” amongst the 
items for which the published and posted rates shall provide. 

Amendments 14, 15, and 16, together, all relate to the posting 
and filing of the contents of the schedules, and are simply 
intended to make more definite the meaning of the enactment. 

Amendment No. 17 is the insertion of the word “ kept,“ so 
that it will require the schedules to be kept posted. 

Amendment No. 18 is a requirement that all of the provisions 
of the section shall apply to all traffic transportation and facili- 
ties defined in section 1 of this act. It is enlarged by making 
it applicable to the entire act. 

Amendment No. 19 uses the word “ filed” for “ established.” 
It is a phraseological amendment. 

Amendment No. 20, in place of the words “publie notice,” 
provides that notice shall be given to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as well as being published. 

From amendment No, 21 the House receded, because so much 
of the provision as was stricken out by the Senate was covered 
by the amendment No. 27 inserted by the Senate, and which will 
hereafter be explained, and this amendment also carries new 


and Boards of Managers of such Homes; to necessary 


matter, to which the House conferees agreed, that where a 
joint rate is provided the carrier other than the initial carrier 
shall give notice of concurrence therein, and the names of all 
parties to it shall be stated. 

From amendment No. 22 the House receded, because this mat- 
ter was covered by amendment No. 8, which is in the bill and 
which is hereinbefore explained. 

Amendment No. 23, made necessary by striking out the part 
contained in amendment No. 22, is simply the insertion of the 
word “ such.” 

Amendment No. 24 is simply a phraseological change. 

Amendment No. 25 was stricken out for the reason that the 
provisions therein contained were covered by amendments 8, 9, 
10, and 11, heretofore explained, and by amendment No. 27, 
hereinafter explained. 

Amendment No. 26 was stricken ont for the reason that it 
refers to the filing of schedules and tariffs, and so forth, and 
is covered by the other provisions of the bill herein explained. 

Amendment No. 27 takes the place of amendments 21 and 26, 
which have been stricken out, and provides that no carrier shall 
engage in transportation of either persons or property until the 
rates, fares, and charges required to be filed and published have 
been so filed and published, and this section also provides that 
there shall be no discrimination in charges between different 
persons as to passengers or property, or between different points 
or different articles, and expressly forbids rebating in any man- 
ner whatever, and its operation is enlarged by making the pro- 
visions applicable to the entire act rather than to one section 
thereof, as was the case when the amendment passed the Senate. 
The word “shall” in this amendment is changed from following 
the word “ carrier” in the first line thereof to follow the word 
“act.” It is simply phraseological. 

Amendment No. 28 provides that the President in time of war 
may call upon any carrier to give preference to the transporta- 
tion of troops or munitions of war. The amendment as it passed 
the Senate provided this should be done upon the representation 
of the President of the need therefor. As agreed to in confer- 
ence, this is stricken out, so that it provides that it shall be done 
upon a demand of the President. 

The House receded from its disagreement to amendment No. 
29, with an amendment striking from the bill the proviso at the 
end thereof. This amendment is a reenactment of section 1 of 
the Elkins Act, with certain additions relating to violations of 
the act and punishments therefor, and also forbids rebates or 
considerations. The proviso was stricken out as being thought 
that this provision might relieve those who had already in- 
fringed the act from prosecutions therefor where there was 
pending litigation in reference thereto. The agreement also 
provides for striking from the proyision in the three places 
where it appears the words “and willfully,” so that the amend- 
ment shall provide that no person who “knowingly” offers, 
grants, etc., shall be guilty as in the amendment provided. 

From amendments Nos. 30 and 31 the House recedes. These 
amendments strike from the bill the words “in its judgment” 
and “fairly remunerative” in enacting in reference to the de- 
termination of rates by the Commission. 

From amendment No. 32 the House receded. This provision 
as the House passed it was that the order should go into effect 
thirty days after notice to the carrier, and the amendment in- 
serted by the Senate, which has been agreed to, provides that 
the order of the Commission, except for the payment of money, 
shall take effect within such reasonable time, not less than 
thirty days, as shall be stated by the Commission in the order, 
and remain in effect for not exceeding two years. The provi- 
sion of this amendment takes the place of amendment No. 38, 
on page 24 of the printed bill, which is stricken out by the Sen- 
ate, and to which the House conferees consented. 

Amendments Nos. 33 and 34 are phraseological and do not 
change the meaning or the intent of the bill. 

Amendment No. 35 strikes out the word “ portion” and uses 
in its stead the words just and reasonable proportion,” incor- 
porating in the bill the expression “ just and reasonable,” which, 
of course, was the thought of the framers thereof. 

Amendment No. 36 makes clear that it was the intent of the 
lawmaking power that the provisions should apply to the water 
connections of carriers. 

Amendment No. 37, as changed by the conferees, strikes out 
the word “accrued” and inserts after the word “claims,” in 
lieu thereof, after line 26, page 33 of the printed bill, the words 
“accrued after the passage of this act.” The amendment is in- 
tended to provide that all claims which have heretofore accrued 
may be sued upon within one year after the passage of this act, 
and not thereafter. 

Amendment No. 38 is a provision stricken from the bill, as 
explained in amendment No. 32. 


1906. 
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Amendment No. 39: The Senate struck out the word 
larly ” and inserted in lieu thereof the word“ lawfully.” 


“ Tregu- 
From 
this amendment the Senate receded, restoring the word “ regu- 
larly ” in the bill. 
Amendment No. 40 8 the words against the Commis- 
sion,” in reference to suits brought to suspend or annul an order 


of the Commission. It does not change the meaning of the bill 
as it passed the House, but makes it more clear. 

Amendments Nos. 41 and 42 are known as the “ court-provi- 
sion” amendments, and expressly provide for reviews of the 
orders of the Commission by the courts. 

Amendment No. 43 provides that no injunction or interlocu- 
tory order restraining the operation of the order of the Commis- 
sion shall be granted except after five days’ notice to the Com- 
mission, and it also provides for appeals from such orders di- 
rectly to the United States Supreme Court, and limits the time 
within which such appeals can be taken to thirty days from the 
entry of the order. 

Amendment No. 44 strikes from the bill the provision that an 
order of the Commission complied with for three years shall not 
thereafter be enforced. This subject is covered by amendment 
No. 32 hereinbefore explained. 

Amendment No. 45 provided certain additional exceptions to 
those specified in amendment No. 4, as to the persons to whom 
free transportation might be issued. From this amendment the 
Senate receded, so that the provision in amendment No. 4 covers 
all there is in the bill in relation to free transportation. 

Amendment No. 46 merely inserts the quotation marks. 

Amendment No. 47 is that which is known as the original 
earrier’s liability provision. As agreed te in conference it is 
changed so as to provide that the holder of the original receipt 
or bill of lading must be the lawful holder, the word “ lawful” 
being inserted, and that such holder may collect from the 
initial carrier for any loss sustained on any road carrying the 
property, and the further provision that the initial carrier can 
recover from the carrier upon whose lines the loss was made. 
As passed by the Senate it provided that this recovery might 
be made when the loss was through the neligence of the subse- 
quent carrier. The words “through whose negligence” are 
stricken out and the words “on whose lines” are substituted, 
so that the liability of the carrier to the shipper and of the sub- 
sequent carrier to the original carrier are made the same. A 
provision was also added to this amendment providing that the 
receipt for payment obtained by the original carrier from the 
shipper, or the judgment obtained by that shipper against the 
carrier, or a transcript thereof, is competent evidence in a pro- 
ceeding to compel the subsequent carrier to refund to the initial 
carrier for the loss it made good to the shipper. 

Amendment No. 48: The Senate receded from restoring the 
matter passed by the House which it had stricken out. This is 
the provision increasing the membership of the Commission to 
seven and increasing the salary of the Commissioners to $10,000. 


W. P. HEPBURN, 

J. S. SHERMAN, 

WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report, and pending that I desire to yield to my col- 
league on the committee, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
RicHarpDson]. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. How much time is allowed 
on either side? 

Mr. SHERMAN. My purpose is to control the floor, and 
within the hour which I have under the rule to move the previ- 
ous question; but I desire to yield to the gentleman, meantime, 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 
minutes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the gentleman thirty minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman from New York a 
question before the gentleman from Alabama proceeds? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the gentleman from Alabama is willing 
to yield. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What becomes of this part of the Senate 
amendment: 


That such provision shall not be construed 


Mr. SHERMAN. I understand what the gentleman 8 to. 
As the report will show, the proviso that railroad companies 
may exchange passes with other railroad companies, their agents 
and employees, is included precisely as it is in the Senate 
amendment. The Clerk did not read the report; he only read 
the statement, and the statement contains only the excepted 


That would give us thirty 


clauses. The proviso, as contained in the original Senate 
amendment, clear down to and including the penal provision, is 
precisely as it passed the Senate. Now, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I regret that this confer- 
ence report, which has received at the hands of the conferees 
such profound, sincere, and earnest consideration for quite four 
weeks, could not have been published in the Rrecorp, so that all 
Members could have read it and understood it; because, from 
a general standpoint, after having given it, as the minority 
member of the conference committee, the most earnest and sin- 
cere attention, serious as many of the questions submitted to us 
were, I cordially indorse the report. I should be glad, if I had 
the opportunity, to review briefly the history of this bill. I will 
not do it except in a few words. We recall the fact that this 
bill is the product—I mean the Hepburn bill—of the joint work 


of Republicans and Democrats on the Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce Committee, and an earnest and patriotic effort was 
made by that committee to lift it above the level of politics 
and give it that fair business, common-sense consideration that 
this great question demands. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, to see evidences recently that that spirit 
which influenced the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee has been to some extent forgotten and lost sight of and a dis- 
position manifested to give the measure a political coloring 
favorable to the Republican party. I am not disposed in any 
way whatever to detract from the President of the United 
States the credit that he deserves in connection with this ques- 
tion of regulating the rates of railroads. I believe he has been 
of great aid and assistance. He brought this question to the 
front, he pushed it in every way, and I am glad to say that he 
has not taken a step, that he has never advocated or promul- 
gated in any of his messages, public utterances, or speeches any 
sentiment looking to a fair, just, and honorable regulation of 
railroads and correcting the abuses and evils complained of that 
the Democratic leaders and the Democratic party have not stood 
earnestly and zealously with him. Ile was cordially sustained 
by Democrats of the Senate and the House in his advocacy of 
the narrow court review, and it is in no manner the fault of 
Democrats that this bill does not in plain terms restrict the 
limit of the review by the court of the order of the Commission 
declaring a rate to its lawfulness and the constitutional rights 
of the carrier. Why? Because he was advocating Democratic 
doctrine, and I here declare that this bill is but an emanation 
from principles embodied in Democratic platforms of 1896 and 
1900. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I will read what our national Democratic conventions de- 
clared about the regulation of railroads. I regret that I have 
not the declaration made by our national convention in 1904. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1896. 


We demand the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and such restriction and guaranties in the control of 
railroads as will protect the people from robbery and oppression. * * 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL “PLATFORM, 1900. 

We favor such an enlargement of the scope of the interstate-com- 
merce law as will enable the Commission to protect individuals and 
communities from discriminations and the — 1 5 from unjust and un- 
fair transportation rates. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of this bill into a law will be 
accepted as a distinct era in Congressional legislation. The 
effort to subject more than 210,000 miles of railroad trackage to 
the control of seven Commissioners, clothed with authority by 
an act of Congress, speaks in plain terms of the vast importance 
of the work we have undertaken. Yet the public, in the preser- 
vation of its own interests, demanded that the railroads of the 
country should be controlled and regulated by law. It is not 
to be expected that we have made a perfect bill, without errors 
or blemishes. These errors and mistakes can and will be dis- 
covered by enforcement of the law and corrected hereafter. I 
can, Mr. Speaker, truthfully say, so far as I may be allowed 
to speak of the continued arduous labor of the conferees who 
have so willingly signed this report, that each one brought to 
his work a conscientious, unselfish, and patriotic desire to 
frame a bill by the adjustment of the differences between the 
two Houses of Congress—such a bill as would be fair to the 
railroads and require them to treat the people fairly, a bill 
that would not be a mere pretense, an illusion, a fraud, but a 
bill that would give relief of the evils complained of. It is not 
so much about exorbitant or high rates that the public com- 
plains, but it is the discriminations in rates and charges granted 
one shipper to the injury of another, and about which there is 
loud and genuine complaint. That the Senate has improyed our 
bill I truly and cheerfully admit. 

I desire to call the attention of Democrats especially to this 
one fact: Our distinguished minority leader, Mr. WILLIAMS, of 


Mississippi, aided by the hed gentleman from Mis- 


distinguis 
souri [Mr. De Armonp] pointed out at the beginning of this 
controversy, when this matter was first referred to the con- 
ferees, four or five different important amendments that this side 
of the House at least was so earnestly united on that they didn’t 
want to submit either of those amendments to the conferees. 
They asked concurrence in these amendments, and wished to with- 
draw them from the conference, That was refused by the other 


side of the Chamber. I believe, as I recall it now, that these 
amendments of the Senate were numbered 2, 6, 31, 47, and 48. I 
must rely on my memory to state what these were. ‘The first was 
amendment 2, which made express companies and sleeping-car 
companies common carriers. This was done. I want to show 
Democrats what they have in this bill and that your wishes and 
views prevail in it. You will be astonished to find out when we 
compare what was known as the Davey bill,” which expressed 
the Democratic views of the minority members of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and other leading Demo- 
crats that we consulted with, how much there is in this bill 
that was taken from the Davey bill, and more astonishing than 
that many of the fifty-four amendments offered by the Senate 
that were rejected in the make up of the compromise Hepburn 
bill are found literally in the Davey Democratic bill. 

Now, what was No. 6? That Mr. WitiamMs and other gen- 
tlemen strongly urged our attention to. This was a very im- 
portant matter; it was in relation to requiring all railroads to 
give switch connections with private side track when practicable. 
What did the conferees do with that? Why, they improved it 
and gave it strength by enlarging the requirement and reaching 
the actual evil complained of. Why? We not only required 
these great trunk lines to give switch facilities to private side 
tracks, but to give them to any lateral branch line of railroad. 
What is the meaning of that? If there is any one thing that 
the people of the country have cause to complain of, it is of 
great corporations suppressing production. Take a coal mine 
that laid 40 or 50 miles from a great trunk railroad in a section 
that it had literally preempted and controlled thereby the 
transportation and production of coal. That great railroad 
could suppress production by refusing to give to the owner of 
these coal lands switch connection to any lateral or branch rail- 
road he would build. This bill, when discussed by our dis- 
tinguished minority leader and the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. De Armonp]—and I think they were preeminently 
correct in what they said—applied only, as you will see from 
the bill, to switch connections with private side tracks; now it 
extends to lateral railroads and branches. 

This I deem of vast importance to the coal-producing inter- 
ests of the country in the future. 

What was the next amendment our attention was called to? 
It was No. 31, and I must go over this hurriedly. What 
was No. 31? That used the words “fairly remunerative,” 
which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apasrson] will remem- 
ber the minority of our committee fought so earnestly against, 
but it was put in the Hepburn bill over our protest. Those 
words “ fairly remunerative,” that were indefinite and without 
legal definition or construction, have gone out by Senate amend- 
ment 31. Another important amendment made by the Senate 
was the striking out of the words “in its judgment.“ The Sen- 
ate of the United States had one of the grandest and greatest 
discussions in the history of the country upon that subject. 
You do not find it in the Davey bill, and you find it now gone 
out of this bill—the Commission “to determine and prescribe 
what will be the just and reasonable rate.” If you will turn 
to the Davey bill, line 6, page 9, you will find that the provision 
reads, “ to determine what will be a just, reasonable, and impar- 
tial rate.” ` 

What was the next amendment? It is No. 47, a very impor- 
tant one. One of the great complaints of the railroads has been, 
and, I think, a reasonable, just, and fair complaint, that when 
a man made a shipment, say, from Washington, for instance, to 
San Francisco, Cal., and his shipment was lost in some way, 
the citizen had to go thousands of miles probably to institute 
his suit. The result was that he had to settle his damages at 
what he could get. What have we done? We have made the 
initial carrier, the carrier that takes and receives the shipment, 
responsible for the Joss of the article in the way of damages. 
We save the shipper from going to California or some distant 
place to institute his suit. Why? The reasons inducing us to 
do that was that the initial carrier has a through-route connec- 
tion with the secondary carrier, on whose route the loss oc- 
curred, and a settlement between them will be an easy matter, 
while the shipper would be at heavy expense in the institution 
of a suit. If a judgment is obtained against the initial carrier, 
no doubt exists but the secondary carrier would pay it at once. 
Why? Because the arrangement, the concert, the cooperation, 


the through-route courtesies between them would be broken up 
if prompt payment was not made. We have done that in con- 
ference. 

What else did we do? The next thing was No. 48, which 
has reference to the Commissioners. We increased the number 
to seven and made their salary $10,000. The responsibility 
by means of the Increased labors that this bill imposes demands 
splendid talent and a just compensation should be paid. But 
the principal matter that I desire to call the attention of the 
House to is amendment No. 43, which reads as follows: 

Provided, That no injunetion, interlocutory order, or decree suspend- 
ing or restraining the enforcement of an order of the Commission shall 
be granted except on beari after not less than five days“ notice to 
the, Commission. An appeal may be taken from any interlocutory 
ordér or decree granting or continuing an injunction in any suit, but 
shall lie only to the Supreme court of the United States: Provided 
further, That the appeal must be taken within thirty days from the 
entry of such order or decree, and it shall take precedence in the ap- 
pellate court over all other causes, except causes of like character and 
criminal causes. 

I believe that this is of more vital importance than any 
amendment made by the Senate, because it is the entrance 
gate to the broad court review. It is a matter that sheds light 
and gives hope and belief and faith that this great effort we 
are making to fairly and within constitutional limits regulate 
the railroads will be a success. I have great respect for 
the courts, and whenever the people of this country lose their 
faith in the courts it is the death knell of our republican form 
of government. We must have faith in the courts, but I verily 
believe that the courts, as Mr. Jefferson declared, must strictly 
confine their jurisdiction to the limits of the Constitution and 
not infringe on the legislative. One of the first bills that I 
had the honor to introduce in this House as a Member of Con- 
gress was to have Federal courts give notice before they is- 
sued a temporary restraining order or injunciton. I never be- 
lieved that a case should be taken, between sunset and sunrise, 
from a State court on account of local prejudice and surround- 
ings, upon the sole affidavit of the party interested, and carried 
to a Federal court without giving notice and haying a hearing 
before the granting of the order of transfer. In past years—in 
the days of reconstruction and subsequent thereto—we people 
of the South had untold wrongs and iniquities imposed on 
us in the arbitrary exercise of authority by Federal judges. 

I believe that in the interest of justice notice ought to be 
given. What is done in this instance? Take the Davey bill, 
page 14, line 4, and you will find planted in that Democratic 
bill a demand that before this rate fixed by the Commission 
should be arrested by a temporary restraining order the judge 
must give notice and have a hearing. What do you find here 
that links the Democrats in the other end of the Capitol to this 
bill? It is provided here that no injunction or interlocutory 
order of the court suspending or restraining the enforcement 
or the order of the Commission shall be granted except on 
hearings after not less than five days’ notice to the Commission. 
I tell you sincerely and honestly, as a Democrat, that if there 
was nothing else in this bill but that one provision every 
Democrat could stand up here and honestly and earnestly and 
boldly support it. It is one of the strongest principles, it is 
one of the brightest headlights, that there is in this whole bill, 
in my judgment. Why, the Commission fixes the rate, and, 
under the old law, all of the delays, all the time that was con- 
sumed, embracing years and years frequently, before cases were 
heard was by reason of the fact that the courts issued restrain- 
ing orders without any notice to the Commissioners, without 
any notice to the shipper, and passed on and granted the re- 
straining order, and, as lawyers know, in eighteen cases out 
of twenty when a temporary restraining order is issued it is 
confirmed when it comes to a final hearing. That has been my 
observation. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
quire of the gentleman if the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN] agreed to this pipe-line amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. He did not; because he 
says he fears somebody will stamp on his forehead the letters 
„S. 0.”—“ Standard Oil.” I say, Mr. Speaker, it behooves an 
honest man in matters of great concern like this to do what he 
believes to be right without boasting of his virtue and honesty. 


-Mr. Speaker, I would like to talk somewhat about that pipe-line 


amendment. I do not envy a man who would go on a confer- 
ence, involving great questions that appeal to common sense, 
judgment, and patriotism, having a determination never to 
change his mind made on first impression as to how he intends 
to vote, and who adheres to that opinion to the end, and because 
five of his associate conferees differ with him he makes unjust, 
unbecoming insinuations against his associates. I admit that 
impressions made upon me at the beginning of the conference 
on several subjects which upon examination and hearing and lis- 
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tening and trying to reach a right conclusion about I changed 


my mind on. One of these things was the pipe line, another was 
the amendment of the Senate prohibiting common carriers from 
transporting their own products other than timber and the man- 
ufactured products thereof. I thought at first that was right, 
but on careful examination I changed my mind, and the Senate 
amendment touching lumber is the same as the Senate made it. 
Is it expected that I as a Democratic representative in confer- 
ence, in order to strike at a great octupus—one that I would like 
to reach and regulate—should, contrary to the great Demo- 
cratic idea of fostering competition, strike down independent 
oil lines and send them into bankruptcy. I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is a matter of some doubt whetber these independent 
pipe lines are common carriers. I know that there are gentle- 
men on this side of the House who differ with me. I yielded 
such doubts and joined my colleagues on the conference in de- 
elaring pipe lines common carriers. I do not believe that any 
declaration of a fact that does not exist upon which the law 
pronounces an instrumentality of ecommerce to be a common 
carrier can make it so unless it is engaged in that business which 
makes it a common carrier. I am no defender of the Standard 
Oil Company or anything directly or indirectly connected with it. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. As I understand the gentleman from Alabama, 
he says that he has a doubt as to whether a pipe line is a com- 
mon carrier. , 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Yes; I have doubts upon 
that—upon the facts that exist. f 

Mr. JAMES. I will ask the gentleman if it is not true that 
every foot of pipe line which is laid in the States has been laid 
under the right of eminent domain and that they claim that 
right as a common carrier? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I do not think that is a 
fact as to all cf them. . It is true as to the States of California, 
Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, New York, and a few other States. 

Mr. JAMES. ‘Then, do they lay the pipes, claiming the right 
as an individual? * 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. An instrumentality of com- 
merce can not be made a common carrier unless it engages in 
public business for the purpose of hire and gain. 

Mr. JAMES. How do they get the right to condemn private 
property except as a common carrier? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Well, I do not know. I 
have never investigated that fully. The Michigan case referred 
to by Senator NeLson, which went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where it was held that an eleyator company 
which bought its own grain and handled nothing but its own 

was a public concern, and under the regulatory power 
of the State of Minnesota, was very persuasive to my mind. 

Mr. Speaker, the question that occurred to me was this: We 
do make them common carriers—we require them to carry the 
products and property of everybody else. We have declared 
them in this bill to be common carriers, and unless we had inserted 
“railroad companies” for “common carriers” in the fifth 
amendment we would have prohibited these pipe lines from 
carrying their own oil. Considering the difference in the oper- 
ations of a railroad and a pipe line, I could not consent to do 
this. “I am willing to carry anybody else’s product; I am 
willing to carry other people’s property,” says this independent 
pipe company, “but do not forbid me from carrying my own 
property, and thereby drive me into bankruptcy.” It seems 
to me that is a great fundamental principle of justice and 
right. Suppose we had applied the same thing to the timber 
roads built especially to reach a section of timber, and again ex- 
tended to reach a more distant field of timber. All these roads 
are properly common carriers. They carry freight and fre- 
quently passengers; but to prohibit them from carrying their 
own timber and the manufactured products thereof would 
mean immediate business prostration. ‘That is the proposition, 
and it is the only one at the bottom of this great question. I 
know there is a great prejudice against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany—lI possess it myself—but I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that 
in the attitude of a conferee I ought to yield when I thought in 

judgment and common sense that a pipe line ought to 
allowed to carry its own product. We made them common 
carriers, and that, I thought, was far enough to go. [Applause.] 
I will now, Mr. Speaker, read the pass amendment submitted 
in this conference report. 

No common carrier, subject to the provisions of this act, shall, after 
January 1, 1907, directly or indirectly, issue or give any interstate 
free ticket, free pass, or free transportation for passengers, except to 
its employees and their families, its agents, officers, surgeons, ysi- 
cians, attorneys at law, ministers of religion, traveling secre es of 
Rallroad Young Men's Christian Associations, inmates of hospitals and 


charitable and eleemosynary institutions, and persons 8 en- 
gaged in charitable and eleemosynary work; to indigent, destitute, 
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and homeless persons, and to such persons when transported by char- 
Itable societies and hospitals; and the necessary agents employed in 
such transportation; to inmates of the National Homes and State 
Homes for disabled volunteer soldiers, and of soldiers and sailors’ 
homes and their boards of hemes aes including those about to enter 
and those returning home after discharge; to necessary care-takers of 
live stock, poultry, and fruit; to employees on sleeping cars, express cars, 
and to linemen of telegraph and telephone companies, Railway Mall 
Service employees, post-office Inspectors, customs Inspectors, and immi- 
ration inspectors, newsboys on trains, baggage agents, witnesses attend- 
ng og S legal investigation in which the carrier is Interested, persons in- 
jured in wrecks, and the physicians and nurses attending such persons: 
Provided, That this provision shall not be construed to prohibit the 
interchange of passes for the officers, agents, and employees of common 
carriers and of their Immediate families; nor to prohibit any common 
carrier from carrying passengers free with the object of providing relief 
in cases of general epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous visitation. 

Any common carrier violating this provision shall be deemed gullty of 
a misdemeanor and for each offense, on conyicGon, shall pay to the 
United States a penalty of not less than $100 nor more than $2,000, 
and any person, othe? than the persons excepted in this provision, who 
uses any such interstate free ticket, free pass, or free transportation 
shall be subject to a like penalty. Jurisdiction of offenses under this 
provision shall be the same as that provided for offenses In an act en- 
titled “An act to further pequiate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the States” approved February 19, 1903, and any amendment 
thereof. 


This is based on the first antipass Senate amendment No. 4. 


The Senate conferees receded from that amendment and the 


conferees presented in the first conference report a substitute 
which prohibited common carriers from issuing or giving any 
free passes to anyone at all. The Senate had to pass on it first. 
A loud and earnest protest from all sections of the country 
poured in on Senators and Representatives against excluding 
employees and their families.. The report of the conferees was 
rejected by the Senate. The next substitute in the way of a 
pass amendment—that no interstate free ticket or free trans- 
portation should be given by a common carrier to any officer or 
person in the service of the United States other than Postal 
Service ov to any State, county, or municipal officer. 

Now, this present pass amendment directs to whom the carrier 
may give free transportation. Of course the railroad company 
can decline, if it chooses so to do, to give a pass to anyone 
named, 

Amendment No. 7 was left out of the bill, which referred to 
equally good service and accommodations to all persons paying 
the same compensation, ete. Ona careful examination I believed 
it was best to let the amendment go out. The real rights of the 
earriers would not be affected by the amendment whether left 
in or out, because the Interstate Commerce Commission in three 
eases decided by it followed the holding of the Supreme Court 
in the three leading cases, found in 133 United States, 587; 163 
United States, 587; 179 United States, 388. 

In the first case decided by the Commission, Councill v. The 
Western and Atl. R., 1 I. C. C., 339, it held: 

That colored people may properly be assigned separate cars on equal 
terms, as such a separation of the races does not create undue prejudice 
or unjust preference. D 

In the second case, Heard v. Georgia R., 1 I. C. C., 428, it was 
held: . 

1 en 1 
Separation of white and colored 33 N pay ng the same fare is 


not unlawful, if cars and accomm: tion eq respects are fur- 
ambeg to both, and the same care and protection of passengers ob- 
served. 


In the third case, Heard v. Georgia R. R. (3 I. C. C., III.), 
the Commission held that a carrier owes to the traveling public 
in carrying out its rule of furnishing separate cars for white 
and colered passengers on its line engaged in interstate travel, 
the lawful duty to make them equal in comforts, accommoda- 
tion, and equipment without any discrimination. 

In a large number of States statutes provide for separation of 
school children of different colors, and these statutes have been 
held valid. This is in line with the well-established rule 
throughout the country that States may by statute, or earriers 
may voluntarily provide for separate cars or compartments for 
white and colored, provided equal accommodation be furnished 
without discrimination. 

Amendments 41, 42, and 43 are a part of the court review 
and necessarily should be considered together. They constitute 
what is known as the “Allison amendment.” While it is not my 
purpose, Mr. Speaker, nt this time to enter upon what is known as 
the broad“ or the“ narrow“ court review, because the debate 
at the other end of the Capitol, marked by a depth of legal learn- 
ing and ability rarely, if ever, surpassed in the history of the 
United States Senate, has challenged the attention and admi- 
ration of the people of our country. But it can hardly be de- 
nied, under the light of recent decisions, that any act of Con- 
gress that would use such words as would clothe a commission 
with authority to make a final and conclusive rate would be 
held by the Supreme Court of the United States to be violative of 
the Constitution, because that would be undertaking to prevent 
a court from inguiring into the reasonableness and justness of 
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the rate, thus violating one of the plainest provisions of the 
Constitution by depriving a citizen of his property without due 
process of law. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that every citizen has 
the right to the protection of the courts in his property rights. 
This can not be denied to him nor can the courts, by an act 
of Congress, be stripped of the authority to protect property 
rights against an unlawful or unconstitutional act. 

But let us look at the Hepburn bill as amended by what was 
known as the “Allison amendment.“ The Hepburn bill made no 
specific or explicit provision for jurisdiction of the Federal 
court, at least not in so many words. It was built on the be- 
lief that jurisdiction was granted by the Federal judiciary act 
and that it attached without special request or invocation. The 
Hepburn bill referred to the venue of suits brought in any of 
the circuit courts of the United States. Jurisdiction to hear 
and determine is vested in such courts” is all that the Allison 
amendment added. The Hepburn bill invoked provision of ex- 
pediting act of three judges. 

I now submit, Mr. Speaker, an accurate comparison between 
the bills I have discussed. 


SENATE AMENDMENTS COMPARED WITH DAVEY BILL. 


Amendment 8, ‘section 6, page 7, from which House recedes. 
Same as Davey bill, commencing at line 18, page 4. 

Amendment 9, page 7, from which House recedes. Same in 
Davey bill, line 19, page 4. 

Amendment 10, section 6, page 7, line 14. Same as Davey 
bill, line 14, page 4. 

Amendment 11, iine 15, page 7. 
page 4. 

Amendment 12, page 7, line 24. (House recedes.) Same as 
Davey bill, line 5, page 5. Also, amendment 13, line 25, page 
7. Same in Davey bill, line 6, page 5. (House recedes.) 

Amendment 14, page 8, line 1. Same as Davey bul, line 7, 
page 5. House recedes with amendment. 

Amendment 15, line 4, page 8. Same as Davey bill, line 12, 

Age 5. 
p 1 recedes.) Amendment 16, line 5, page 8. Substan- 
tially Davey bill, line 13, page 5. 

Amendment 17, line 8, page 8. Same as Davey bill, line 19, 
page 5. (House recedes.) 

Amendment 19, on which House recedes, page 9, line 6. 
Same in Davey bill, page 6, line 1. 

Amendment 21, page 9, line 21, from which House recedes, 
contains on page 10 same as in Davey bill, page 6, lines 11 to 19. 
Special amendment 27, from which House recedes, page 13, 
line 13, to line 4 on page 14. Same in Davey bill, page 7, from 
line 5 to line 20. 

I have pointed out now the amendments made by the Senate 
that appeared in the Davey bill. Let us look and see what was 
taken from the Davey (Democratic) bill and inserted in the 
Hepburn bill and retained in the bill by the Senate without 
amendment. 

First. The Davey bill, page 6, line 20 to line 24, same in 
Hepburn bill, page 12, line 6 to line 10, form of schedules and 
arrangement of tariffs. 

Second. Davey bill, page 17, commencing at line 4, down to 
and including line 17, page 17, same in Hepburn, or present, bill, 
left there by Senate without amendment; page 28, commencing 
at line 23, down to and including line 11 on page 29, relative to 
the preservation of records and requiring copies of schedules 
and tariffs of rates and charges. Also, Davey bill, page 17, 
line 18 down to and including line 16, page 18. Same in this 
bill, page 29, line 15 down to and including line 13, page 30. 
Amendment made by Senate, No. 44, applied to lines 13, 14, 15, 
16, and 17, which the original Hepburn bill had added. This 
Davey bill paragraph, retained by the Senate, related to re- 
hearings. 

The Davey bill, section 7, page 18, commencing on line 17, 
including pages 19, 20, 21, and 22, down to and including line 2, 
page 23, is exactly what was accepted and included in the Hep- 
burn, or present, bill, and taken from the Davey bill and not 
amended by the Senate, except the Davey bill provided a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
two years, or both, while this bill provides a fine not less than 
$1,000, nor more than $5,000, or imprisonment for a term not 
less than one year or more than three years, or both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

Thus I have shown that fifteen of the amendments made by 
the Senate were in the Davey bill as the minority members of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee filed it, and that many of 
the most important provisions of the Davey bill as accepted by 
the majority of the Commerce Committee are retained in the 
present bill. How, I ask, can the Republicans with these facts 
in their faces claim that this measure is a Republican measure 
and claim all the credit for the same? 


Same in Davey bill, line 20, 


I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman answer a question 
before yielding? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does not the gentleman think on the sub- 
ject of this pipe-line business there is a great and a sound pub- 
lic policy inyolyed in requiring common carriers not to engage 
in any other business except the business of common carriers? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. That requires a yery elab- 
orate answer, and one that I have not time to give now. I have 
given it all the study I am capable of. I agree with the gentle- 
man in the general policy that common carriers, like the great 
trunk lines that own coal mines, should not transport their own 
products, but should not apply to independent pipe lines any 
more than to timber roads and their manufactured products. I 
submit my part of the work to this House without hesitancy, be- 
lieving we haye done the very best we coyld for the country. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. SHERMAN. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying that this leg- 
islation has at last assumed a shape where the rights of the 
people can be enforced against the exactions of the carrying 
corporations of the country. This bill is not now what I 
wished it to be, but it will be of immense benefit to the people. 
I had great fears when this bill originally passed the House 
that it would never come back to the House in the shape that 
it is. Our former experience was enough to excite apprehen- 
sion. But the united force of both parties in this great House 
of Representatives put behind this most important measure 
has forced from the other branch of Congress an act which 
will enable Congress to carry out in a large degree the de- 
mands of the people so constantly and so long made upon Con- 
„gress. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have not the time to go into de- 
tails of the various Senate amendments. This is the first time 
this House has been permitted to consider them. I would pre- 
fer, if it had been possible, that the provision which provides 
that sleeping cars shall be classed common carriers should 
have been put in another place in the bill. I would have them 
under the control of the Commission, but defined to be“ vehicles 
of transportation.” d 

I have feared, by reason of the decisions of the courts that 
have been made in reference to that peculiar kind of property, 
that it may endanger that section of the bill in which we find 
them. I believe they should be put under the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I fear, however, very much, 
by reason of the definition that you have given them as “ com- 
mon carriers,” that you will run counter to all the decisions of 
the courts, both State and Federal. I desire, however, to call 
the attention of the House to one amendment of the Senate. It 
is the one that attracted the attention of the country by reason 
of the long-continued debate which was made upon that subject 
in the Senate. I mean the amendment with reference to a court 
of review. I have no doubt in my own mind that the Congress has 
the right to limit the right of appeal and the manner of such 
appeal. I do not desire nor shall I quote decisions upon that 
subject, because the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is full of decisions 
quoted on that subject. 

I will, however, say, on the subject of the “ court-review ” 
amendment, that the subject of “court review” has received 
much attention; it gave rise to an able and extended debate in 
the Senate. The results of the Senate’s deliberations are to be 
found in Senate amendments Nos. 41, 42, and 43, to which the 
conferees have agreed. The provision in the bill for the review 
of the orders of the Commission by the courts will be that suits 
may be brought against the Commision to enjoin, set aside, 
annul, or suspend any order or requirement of the Commission 
in the courts of the United States, the venue of which is fixed 
by the amendment; and provision is made for the hearing of 
applications for injunction to restrain the orders of the Com- 
mission, and the act of February 11, 1903, is made applicable 
thereto, so that the hearing shall be had before three circuit 
court judges, and it becomes the duty of the Attorney-General 
to have the same expedited in the circuit court, as well as in 
the Supreme Court. 

Amendment No. 43 provides as follows: 

Provided, That no injunction, interlocutory order, or decree suspend- 
ing or restraining the enforcement of an order of the Commission shall 


be granted except on hearing after not less than five days’ notice to 


the Commission. An appeal may be taken from any interlocutory order 


or decree granting or continuing an injunction in any suit, but shall lie 
only to the Supreme Court of the United States: Provided further, That 
the appeal must be taken within thirty days from the entry of such 
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order or decree, and it shall take precedence In the appellate court over 
all other causes except causes of like character and criminal causes. 

It will be observed that this proviso is in the section which 
establishes the right of the carrier to file suit against the Com- 
mission and to restrain its orders and requirements, and the 
right to appeal from any “ interlocutory order or decree ” is con- 
fined to the “granting or continuing an injunction,” and it 
must be had only to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
so that under this amendment, known as the “Allison court- 
review amendment,” an appeal can not be taken by a railroad 
to the Supreme Court of the United States when the judges 
who hear the application for an interlocutory injunction to re- 
strain or suspend the enforcement of an order of the Commis- 
sion refuse to grant the injunction. 

Under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 

States, deciding that Congress has the power to limit the mat- 
ter of appeals and to prescribe how such appeals shall be taken, 
there can only be an appeal in these cases in the manner pro- 
vided for in this amendment; and under the other decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States construing acts of 
Congress providing for appeals from the circuit court to the 
circuit court of appeals of the United States and to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, where Congress has failed 
to authorize an appeal, except in the way pointed out in the 
statute, no appeal can be had. I am convinced from my in- 
vestigation of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that Congress has the power to say what shall be the 
form of proceedings, either in equity or at law, in the courts 
of the United States, and in what cases an appeal may be al- 
lowed. This is a matter in the discretion of Congress, and is 
exercised by Congress in such manner as shall seem best, in the 
judgment of Congress, to promote the public business and the 
true interests of the citizens. I have no desire to refer to or 
quote from the numerous decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon this subject, which have filled the pages 
of the record of the debate on this subject in the Senate. I 
cite, however, one case, which has not been referred to by any- 
one in the debate, and which is, in my opinion, decisive of the 
question. I refer to the case in the 3 Howard, U. S. R., page 
817, Ex parte City Bank of New Orleans, from which I quote 
as follows: 

But it is objected that the jurisdiction of the district court is 
summary in equity and without appeal to any higher court. This we 
readily admit. But this was a matter for the consideration of Con- 
gress in framing the act. Congress possess the sole right to say 
what shall be the forms of proceedin, either In equity or at law, in 
the courts of the United States, and in what cases an appeal shal! be 
allowed or not. It is a matter of sound discretion, and to be exer- 
cised by Congress in such a manner as shall, in their judgement, best 

romote the publie convenience and the true interests of the citizens. 

use the proceedings are to be In the nature of summary proceed- 
ings in equity, it by no means follows that they are not entirely con- 
sistent with the principles of justice and adapted to promote the 
interest, as well as the convenience, of all suitors. Because there 
is no appeal given, it by no means follows that the jurisdirtion is 
either oppressive or dangerous. No appeal Hes from the judgments 
either of the district or circuit court in criminal cases; and yet within 
the cognizance of one or both of those courts are all crimes and of- 
fenses against the United States, from those which are capital down 
to the lowest misdemeanors, affecting the liberty and the property of the 
citizens. And yet there can be no doubt that this denial of appellate 
jurisdiction is founded in a wise protective public policy. The same 
reasoning wonld apply to the appellate jurisdiction from the decrees 
and judgments of the cirenit court, which are limited to cases above 

A „ and cases below that sum embrace a large proportion of the 
business of that court. (Ex parte The City B of New Orleans, 3 
Howard, U. 8. R., p. 317.) 

In the bill introduced by Mr. Davey, at the instance of the 
minority members of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, this provision will be found: 

Bither par may appeal from the judgment or decree of the circuit 
court to the Supreme Court of the Uni States, but such appeal shall 
not operate to stay or supersede the order of the circuit court nor the 
execution of any writ of process thereon. In the circuit court and in 
the Supreme Court the cause shall be given preference over all others 
except criminal causes. 

I think it will be found that of all the bills introduced at this 
session the Davey bill“ is the only one introduced which con- 
templated that the appeal should not operate to stay or super- 
sede the order of the circuit court refusing an injunction. 

Much has been said about the bill introduced by Represent- 
ative Hearst; that bill provided for the fullest and most ample 
court review. In section 10 of H. R. 469, this session of Con- 
gress, introduced by Mr. Hearst December 4, 1905, is contained 
the following provision: 

Said court shall thereupon, as speedily as may be, proceed to review 
the order ae from as to its pcg reasonableness, and lawful- 
ness upon the said record returned by the Commission, and thereu 
if, after hearing the parties, said court shall be of the opinion that 
such order is unjust, unreasonable, or unlawful, it shall modify, set 
aside, or annul the same by appropriate decree or remand the cause 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a new or further hearing; 
otherwise the order of said Commission shall be affirmed. Pending such 
review the said court may, upon application and hearing, if in its 


opinion the order under review is clearly unjust, unreasonable, or un- 
lawful, suspend said order. 


Another matter to which I desire to call attention is amend- 
ment No. 47, which gives to the shipper the right to demand 
and have a through bill of lading on all interstate shipments, 
and makes the railroad liable in spite of any contract, receipt, 
rule, or regulation which the carrier may impose in the bill of 
lading. This amendment of the Senate, which is now to be- 
come a law, is in almost the exact Ianguage used in section 8 
of the bill introduced by Mr. Davey in January, 1906, which 
was, in fact, the bill of the minority members of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

That section of the Davey bill, referred to, reads as follows: 

Sec. 8. That upon the tender of the lawful rates of freight on prop- 
erty offered for transportation to any common carrier engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce as defined in the first section of: this act, 
either alone or in connection with other carriers, such carrier shall re- 
ceive and 4 5 such porperty. That such carriers are required 
when they receive said property for transportation to give to the 
shipper, when it is demanded, a bill of Inding in writing stating the 
quantity, character, order, and condition of said property, and said 
property shall be received by each successive carrier necessary to com- 
ebb the interstate shipment and shall be delivered to the consignees 
n the manner provided by common law, and no limitation upon the 
liability of such carriers as it exists at common law, whether contained 
in the said bill of lading or in some special agreement, shall be valid. 

So that in addition to the matters which have been called to 
the attention of the House by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
RicHarpson], as having been originated by the minority mem- 
bers of the committee, this most wholesome provision is to be- 
come a part of this act, and will enable the shipper to enforce 
his ane against the carrier, whereas now he is powerless 
to do so. 

But there is one consolation, Mr. Speaker, which this bill, 
as it will become law, brings to the friends of the measure 
who are opposed to the delay incident to the “court review ” 
amendment. I do not know whether it was intentional or 
whether it was an oversight on the part of those who sought 
to give “a broad court review.” The peculiar court review 
clause of this bill as it was proposed and adopted by the Sen- 
ate, as it has been accepted by the House con!erees, and as it 
will become law (whether so intended or not) will not permit 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States where an 
injunction has been refused. The bill provides for a hearing 
before three judges of a circuit court of the United States. 
It provides for an appeal in suits against the Commission 
when an interlocutory order or decree has been rendered 
whereby an injunction has been granted or continued. There is 
not a word which provides that the railroad or any one else 
may appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States where 
an injunction has been refused; and if an injunction is sought 
against the enforcement of the orders and requirements of the 
Commission, if there can be, as there will be, found honest and 
patriotic judges of the circuit court of the United States who 
will not needlessly or causelessly enjoin the operation of the 
orders of the Commission, there can be no appeal from that 
judgment to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

So that in the bill as it will be enacted into law, as adopted 
by the House and proposed by the Senate, the great court-review 
amendment may become, and will become, a “ boomerang” 
against these corporations. And the orders of the Commission 
will not be suspended if the courts or the judges trying the 
application shall refuse to grant an injunction staying the 
enforcement of the orders or requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, It is only when the injunction is 
refused that the railroads would desire to appeal. By some 
strange oversight this right has not been given to them, hence 
they will be powerless to appeal when the courts refuse their 
application for an injunction. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate this House, I congratulate the 
country, that at last we are about to take the final step which 
will put upon the statute books an act that will carry relief 
to the people who have suffered so many years from the ex- 
actions and extortions of the railroad companies. And what- 
ever defects may exist in it, we can congratulate ourselves that 
the American people will send Representatives to Congress who 
will amend it in such manner as shall be demanded for their 
relief. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time have I left? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts). 
The gentleman has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES]. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I will only take a 
minute of the three minutes. I congratulate the House, gentle- 
men, that we are this.near the end of trying to solve this great 
problem. [Applause.] And I am glad to see that we have 
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done this not as partisans, but as Americans. [Applause.] I 
rejcice, gentlemen, that the House of Representatives has finally 
come to a point te which I tried to get this body to come when 
this bill first passed the House—that is, to the enactment of an 
antipass law. [Applause.] You know, gentlemen, I had quite 
a hard time in the House in getting along with that proposition, 
and I now have the pleasure of seeing a distinguished: opponent 
of that antipass measure and my efforts to-day reporting an 
antipass amendment fixed along the same lines of my amend- 
ment. [Loud applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
RicHarpson] exhausted his time? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. No; not entirely. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. RicHarpson] has a minute and a half remaining. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. I yield a minute and a 
half to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GILLESPIE]. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, I was one of the four who 
yoted against the conference report on this railroad rate bill 
reported to the House last Saturday. My reasons for doing so 
were that that conference report not only excepted oil pipe line 
companies from the proposition that there should be a divorce- 
ment of common carriers from the ownership of the products 
to be carried, but this report of the conference committee re- 
pealed the present interstate-commerce law against the issuance 
of free passes by interstate railroads. 

Mr. Speaker, last October I saw in the Washington press a 
statement by Mr. Stickney, president of the Chicago Great 
Western Railway, at some meeting in Washington, that it was 
a violation of law for railroads to issue free passes. Believing 
myself that this was a correct statement of the law, I wrote 
the following letter to the chairman of Interstate Commerce: 


OCTOBER 13, 1905. 
CHAIRMAN INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: I see it stated in the press that Mr. A. B. Stickney, presl- 
dent of the Chicago Great Western Railway Company, at a meeting of 
the Washington Economic Society, held in Washington City February 
3, 1905, referring to the free-pass practice, made the following state- 
ment: The interstate-commerce law not only forbids discrimination 
In freight rates, but it also prohibits the free transportation of pas- 
gsengors. It makes the acceptance of a sega gerry freight rate or a 
free pass by an individual a misdemeanor, each punishable alike by fine 
or imprisonment.” a 

it is my opinion that Mr. Stickney's construction of this law as to 
free passes is correct. Now, I wish know whether, in the opinion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the above is the proper con- 
struction of the interstate-commerce law. I believe the practice of 
issuing free passes, except where permitted by law, is a vicious one 
that ought to be stopped. 

f the present law prohibits this practice the law should certainly 
Re eo If you will favor me with a prompt reply I will appre- 
ciate it. 

Respectfully, yours, 


To that letter I received the following reply: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, October 17, 1905. 


Hon. Oscar W. GItiespin, M. C., Wassington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reply to your inquiry of 13th instant, I send herewith 
a copy of the report and opinion of the Commission in a case Inyolving 
the carriage of persons free or at reduced rates, decided in 1891. 

The views expressed in that report are entertained, so far as I am 
aware, by all the present members of the Commission, and are believed 
to be a correct exposition of the regulating statute. 

You will observe, however, that this position was strongly contro- 
verted by counsel for the carrier in that case, and it may be that the 
question is not free from doubt, to say nothing of the practical difi- 
culties of enforcing the law in this as in other respects. 


Yours, very truly, 
Martin A. Knapp, Chairman. 
I then wrote to the chairman of the Commission the following 
letter: 


OCTOBER 27, 1905. 
Hon. MARTIN A. KNAPP, 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I received promptly your reply to my inquiry of the 13th 
instant, inclosing opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the free-pass question in the case of the Boston and Maine Railroad 
Company, decided December 29, 1891. ‘ 

I desire to thank you for this favor. ‘I think the opinion of the 
Commission in that case is clearly the law, and I believe I realize, at 
least to some degree, the practical difficulties of enforcing the law in 
this and in other respects, as you say, but these difficulties should not 
deter those whose duty it is to enforce the law from making an honest 
attempt to do so, 

Now, I wish to know whether the Commission has ever ruled upon 
this question, to wit: Whether any person, for the purpose of inter- 
state travel, who. solicits, receives, or accepts free transportation, does 
not, as well as the railroad in giving, violate the first section of the 
amending act approved February 19, 1903, and subject himself to pun- 
ishment thereunder? 3 

And also whether the Commission has ever proceeded, under section 
8 of the above amending act, to prevent the practice of giving free trans- 
portation to persons, or has ever decided whether it authority to 
proceed under said section for said purpose? 

Thanking you for further courtesy in this behalf, I remain, 

Yours, truly, 


To which I received this reply: 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, October 28, 1905. 
Hon. O. W. GILLESPIE, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: In reply to yours of 27th instant, I write to say: 

As any adequate answer to your inquiry would involve a letter of 
unusual length, and as it appears that you are here in Washington, I 
respectfully ie oa that you call at this office for a personal inter- 


view on the subject. 
Yours, very truly, Martin A. KNAPP, Chairman, 


The report and opinion of the Commission sent me by the 
chairman was in the matter of the carriage of persons free, or 
at reduced rates, by the Boston and Maine Railroad Company, 
decided December 29, 1891. Mr. Speaker, I not only believe 
that it is a violation of the law now upon the statute books for 
railroads to give free passes, but that it is equally a violation 
to solicit or receive a free pass, and, further, that under the 
Elkins amendments to the interstate- commerce law the Com- 
mission can go into court and enjoin the railroads from engag- 
ing in the practice of issuing free passes. 

Believing this to be the present law, I could not vote for a 
conference report that almost completely repealed it. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I gladly support the free-pass amendment submitted 
by the conference report we are now considering, because it not 
only does not repeal the present law, but makes it more certain 
and definite. But, Mr. Speaker, I want to record my dissent to 
the proposition that in divorcing the carrying business from 
the ownership of products carried by the carrier that we should 
make an exception of oil pipe lines. We should make no such 
exception, in my opinion. The large oil concern which can 
pipe its product to distant markets will always enjoy a monop- 
oy, because it can fix the price so low as to destroy a competi- 
or. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I know that much can be said in favor of 
the conference committee’s report on this question. I believe 
this report is about the best compromise of all differences that 
could be reached, and therefore I shall vote for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, for the information of the House 
I send a telegram to the desk and ask that it be read in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BARTLESVILLE, IND. T., June 28, 1906. 
Hon. CHARLES Curtis, Washington, D. C.: 

Pag following to several Senators: 

The Midcontinent Oil Producers’ Association membership produce 60 
per cent of this field’s output, and is absolutely independent of all 
pipe-line affiliation. Thorough knowledge of situation is convinced be- 
yond dispute of absolute impracticability of delivery for shipment 
our various grades of oil. The pile and storage com y must buy 
our oil upon delivery from well, or a great industry plunged into 
chaos, from which we see no way of relief. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTED 
MIDCONTINENT OIL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, when this bill first came be- 
fore the House for consideration it contained no antipass provi- 
sion. It was unanimously reported by the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee and was passed through the House 
without amendment. Some effort was made to incorporate into 
it an antipass amendment or provision, but failed. The Senate 
had it under consideration for weeks and months, and among 
the amendments added to the House bill was one proyiding 
against the granting of free passes or transportations. That 
was a fairly good amendment in its general provisions; but it 
contained too many exceptions, according to my notion, which I 
discussed in a former speech on the same subject and will not 
extend my remarks further at this time. 

The House, in due form, nonconcurred in the Senate amend- 
ments, and the bill, with all the Senate amendments, was re- 
ferred to a conference consisting of three Senators and three 
House conferees. As the result of that conference, so far as 
this particular part of the law is concerned, the conferees 
brought into the House a bill containing the following antipass 
Provision: 

No carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, after January 
1, 1907, directly or indirectly, issue or give any interstate free ticket, 
free pass, or free transportation for passage. Any carrier violatin 
this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall. 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not exceeding $1,000; 
and any person who uses, solicits, or accepts for himself or for another 
any such interstate free ticket, free pass, or free transportation shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof be 
subject to a like penalty. 

On June 12, 1906, that bill was again brought up before the 
House, and Mr. Dauzett, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted the following privileged report: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred the resolution of the 
House No. 571, have had the same under consideration, and in lieu 
thereof report the following: 

“Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 12987) to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to reguiate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with the Senate amendments thereto, be, and hereby 
is, taken from the Speaker's table; that the House further insists on 
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its disagreement to the Senate amendments thereto in gross, and that 


to; whereupon 


the conference asked by the Senate is hereby — 


immediately, without intervening motion, the managers of the co: 
ence shall te appointed.” 

In the debate that followed on the question of adopting this 
rule there was much discussion on the antipass provision of this 
bill, and it quite clearly appeared from the expressions of many 
Members of the House that it was-the consensus of opinion that 
railroad employees and their families should be excepted from 
the general law and permitted to accept passes, Other amend- 
ments to the bill—sleeping-car, palace-car companies, express 
companies, and pipe-line companies—received some attention in 
that debate, but considerable of the time and argument were 
devoted to the antipass question or amendment in the bill. Mr. 
Grosvenor of Ohio, a member of the Committee on Rules, was 
on the floor urging the adoption of the above report, or rule, 
when the following dialogue occurred between him and myself: 


Mr. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to know this: If the House 
now sends this report back to the conferees and the report is not satis- 
factory to the House in any particular one of these amendments, can 
the House have a chance to vote on that particular amendment? 

Mr. Grosvenor. They can do it, and do it very easily, and do it 
without any difficulty, simply by voting down the conference report 
and send back the bii to the conference with any one or any dozen 
amendments that we want to have put in the bill. It is the simplest 
process in the world. Anybody can understand it, and I do not believe 
now. ji 

Mr. DRISCOLL. Why not do that now? 

Me 3 Simply because it would be treating the conference 
unfairly. 

Mr. Danco. I have great confidence in the House conferees; they 

did well the last time, and I hope they will do as well again. 

- However, many Members of the House, of which I am one, are in 
favor of a strong antipass provision in this law with an exception in 
favor of railway employees and their families. The exception should 
not extend much, if any, beyond this class. Now, if the antipass pro- 
vision or amendment be stricken from the Dill, or be encumbered with 
so many exceptions as to make it ridiculous and practically useless, we 
will want an opportunity for a vote on that question. I deem this 
next of the law very important, for if the companies be permitted to 

iscriminate in the future as they have in the past in the granting of 
free transportations, my judgment is that the other part of the law 
against freight discriminations will not, and can not, be rigidly en- 
forced. Both parts must stand or fall together. 

I then voted for the rule, with the hope and expectation that 
the House conferees would at least not consent to a worse 
antipass provision than that inserted in the bill by the Senate. 
I was justified in this expectation, for the reason that since the 
Senate adopted the amendment it was fair to presume that the 
Senate conferees would stand for it in the conference, and that 
they would not violate the instructions of the body of which 
they were members by agreeing to a foolish, ridiculous, and 
wide-open provision called an “ antipass law.” But in this I 
was mistaken, for the joint conferees agreed upon and reported 
to their several Houses of Congress the following antipass 
Provision: 

On and after January 1, 1907, common carriers subject to the 
provisions of this act shall not directly or indirectly issue any free 
ticket or pass for carriage to any officer or person in the service 
of the United States, other than those in the postal service, to any 
officer or person In the service of any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, or to any officer or person in the service of any county, 
township,’ or municipality; and except as herein provided no common 
carrier shall be prohibited from arapung any free ticket or pass for 
carriage. ni common carrier violating this provision shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, for each offense, pay to the United 
States a penalty of not less than $100 nor more than $2,000, and any 
officer or person In the service of the United States, or of any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, or of any county, township, 
or municipality, who’ uses, or who solicits or accepts for himself any 
such free transportation, shall be subject to a like penalty. Juris- 
diction of offenses under this provision shall be the same as that 
provided for offenses in an act entitled “An act to further regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the States,” approved Feb- 
ruary 19, 1903, and any amendment thereof. 

This was a very bad and ridiculous provision. In a very 
loose, disjointed, and defective manner it declared that common 
carriers subject to the provisions of the act should not, directly 
or indirectly, issue any free tickets or passes to any officer or 
person in the service of the United States other than those 
in the postal service. The force in the postal service is very 
large, all the way from the Postmaster-General down to the 
fourth-class postmasters throughout the country, and there was 
no reason whatever why they should all be excepted from the 
rule. But aside from the officers or persons.in the service of 
the Government of the United States in the several States, etc., 
all others were permitted to solicit and accept passes. The 
Government officials and officers of the Government all the way 
from Senators down were permitted to solicit passes for mem- 
bers of their families and their friends. And it is very doubt- 
ful whether, on a fair construction of the law, Senators and 
Representatives would not be qualified to accept passes for 
themselves. 

This provision indicated a complete change from the iron- 
clad antipass law reported by the conferees on the previous 
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occasion. They seemed to flop from one extreme to the other. 
This provision was, during the discussion, severely criticised 
by many Members of the House, and many of them, at least, 
were anxious to amend it if possible, of whom I was one; and 
in order to cut off debate, the Committee on Rules moved the 
previous question, and on a yea-and-nay vote the result was— 
yeas 121, nays 90. This vote practically expressed the opinions 
of the Members of the House who voted on the last antipass 
provision above set forth. It is fair to say that those voting 
“yea” favored that provision, and those voting “nay” were 
against it. That was on June 23, 1906. 

It appears above that when Mr. Grosvenor was on the floor 
I asked him if the House then sent that report back to the 
conferees, and it was returned unsatisfactory to the House in 
any particular one amendment, whether the House could have 
a chance to vote on such amendment; and he said that could 
be done, and done easily, and without any difficulty, simply by 
voting down the conference report and sending the bill to a 
conference with any one or any dozen amendments that we 
wanted to have put into the bill. He said it was the simplest 
process in the world; that anybody could understand it. I 
asked him why not do that then, and he replied that it would 
be treating the conference unfairly. I thought very likely that 
was so. I had confidence in the House conferees, for they had 
then reported such a strong provision against the granting of 
passes, and I voted for the previous question and for the reso- 
lution or rule. 

Then, on June 23, when the bill was before the House again 
on the question of adopting the report containing this ridicu- , 
lous antipass provision, I asked Mr. DALZ ELA, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, in the absence of Mr. Grosvenor, to tell us how 
we could get a chance to yote on this particular amendment, and 
he said it could easily be done by voting down the report. This 
appears more fully in the following extract from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 23, 1906: 

' Mr. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

‘Mr. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, following up what the gentleman from 
Alabama {Mr. RICHARDSÖN] has just said, when this matter was be- 
fore the House the last time and was to be submitted again to the con- 
ferees, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] had the floor. I 
asked him then if, when the report was brought back to the House and 
the House was not satisfied with any particular amendment or any par- 
ticular pn of it, we could get a chance to vote on each amendment. 
He said. yes, very easily. Mr. GROSVENOR is now not present, and I 
wish either the Speaker, who is a member of the Committee on Rules, 
or the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], who is also a 
ei of the Committee on Rules, would tell us how to do that 
easily. 

Mr. DALZELL. Why, Mr. Speaker, nobody, neither the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] nor myself undertook to say that any Member 
of this House could not exercise his right to demand the previous 
question at any time. If the House wants further debate on this mat- 
ter, it can vote down the previous question and debate it until it is 
ready to order the previous questlon. Nor did the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. GROSVENOR] nor myself say that there was any way to discuss the 


individual items of the conference report except by voting down the 
report, and amending the same. 


The previous question was moved and ordered, as stated above. 
Then on the roll call on the question of adopting the report we 
were either required to vote for it or against it. If we voted for 
it, it would mean the approval and acceptance of that very bad 
antipass provision. If we voted against it our action was liable 
to misconstruction by some who, without full consideration and 
information on the subject, would be apt to think that we voted 
against the railway rate bill. . 

I was one of the four who could not approve of the antipass 
provision contained in the report, and voted in the negative and 
did not change my vote. I had inserted in the RECORD quite a 
long speech on this particular part of the railroad rate bill, and 
incidentally said that I had yoted for that bill and would do 
so again. And after my vote on that occasion was reported in 
the Syracuse papers I received a few letters from friends in- 
quiring if I voted against the bill, notwithstanding my positive 
statement to the contrary. I was somewhat surprised at those 
questions, because I did not think there was a person in the 
district which I have the honor to represent who would be per- 
suaded to believe or suspect that I would yote against a good, 
strong railway rate bill, according to the lines laid down by 
President Roosevelt in his message. For, while I have no 
prejudice against railroad companies, and believe that they 
should be treated fairly in all respects, yet I own no railroads 
and no railroad owns me, and my constituents are aware of 
that. 

Now, I trust I may be pardoned for saying that I am pleased 
that the Senate rejected this report after three days’ discussion, 
and rejected it by a large majority and without a roll call, 
and that the House conferees have been compelled to recede and 
accept substantially the full Senate amendment. This antipass 
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Provision which is now before us is fairly good. It prohibits 
the granting of free passes or transportation to all persons ex- 
cept a few who are expressly described. Among them are 
employees of railread companies and their families. 

It is claimed that there is no consistency in permitting rall- 
way companies to grant passes to their own employees and 
members of their immediate families and denying the privilege 
of granting passes to other people generally. With this asser- 
tion I can not agree. There is, in my judgment, a distinct 
difference between the two cases. The contractual relation of 
master and servant exists between a railway company and each 
of its employees; and the company has a legal right in its con- 
tracts to grant its employees as a part of their salaries a certain 
amount of transportation. : 

No one would question but that a railway company would 
have the legal right to pay a fireman $50 a month and board, or 
to pay an engineer $100 2 month and lodging at the other end of 
his route; or to pay a conductor a certain monthly salary and 
house rent; or to pay a trainman a certain monthly salary and 
provide his uniform. And by a parity of reasoning, why would 
it not be legal for a railway company to pay its men certain 
monthly salaries and transportation to and from their work, 
and a certain amount of transportation for members of their 
immediate families? It is simply a part of their compensation 
or consideration for their work. 

The other exceptions to the general rule in the present report 
before the House are in favor of poor people generally, many of 
whom would have to walk if they were not favored with free 
transportation. There is no great harm in that. It will regu- 

late itself, for the companies will not grant passes to that class 
of people. They do business on business principles, and grant 
passes only to people who are able to make good and return due 
consideration in some form or another. 

This provision, as I understand it, will meet the approval of 
the Senate; and it is so much better than the one I was obliged 
to vote against a few days ago that I am pleased now to record 
my vote for it. [Applause.] And in doing so I can yote for 
the rate bill, and that is a pleasure, not only because I think it 
ought to pass, but for the reason that I can keep my word. 

If this antipass law is strictly enforced it will accomplish 
much good; but if it is winked at, connived at, and violated, as 
the original law has been, then it may as well not be on the 
books. And if railroad companies are in the future permitted 
to discriminate in the passenger traíñc they will also be per- 
mitted to discriminate in the freight traffic, for the same prin- 
ciple underlies both—that all must be treated alike; that there 
must be no favoritism, no partiality, no discriminations. Both 

of this law must stand or fall together. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, I also ask the same privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tem ore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. On this su! ject? 

Mr. SHERMAN. On this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understands it. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, but four sentences, and no 
more. The committee of conference of the House has struggled 
hard to bring in here, what they believe they have now pre- 
sented, a sane and a sensible report. They have not been swerved 
from the path of sanity and of duty by pictures of the hundred- 
handed briareus, nor have they been kept from following ‘what 
they belieyed was the path of wisdom and justice by pictures of 
the octopus hung over them, nor even of word pictures of brands 
upon their brows. And, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say for the 
conferees who have signed this report that they manifested 
throughout the whole deliberation a degree of honesty and 
fidelity which certainly equals that which the single gentleman 
who has not signed the report admits he possesses. [Loud ap- 
plause.] I move the previous question on the adoption of the 
report, 

8 sty question was taken, and the previous question was or- 
er 

The question was taken on the adoption of the report, and it 
Was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
ae the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 

a S 
GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all gentlemen may have leave to print upon the subject of this 
bill within five days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for all Members to print remarks upon this bill for five 
days. Is there objection. [After a pause. The Chair hears 
none. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. COLE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence 
indefinitely on account of death in family. 


COLLECTION OF THE REVENUE. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 19750); 
and pending that, I ask unanimous consent that the session, con- 
tinuing not later than 11 o'clock, shall be devoted exclusively to 
general debate upon the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You are not going to commence de- 
bate now? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; right off. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. The gef- 
tleman from New York moves that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the customs administration bill. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Carron in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 19750. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous . 
consent to print in the Recorp certain newspaper clippings 
which I collected over two years ago, taken from the London 
and American press in the year 1902, and possibly other years, 
touching upon how and why the English Tobacco Company and 
the Duke Tobacco Company combined to control the tobacco 
markets of the world. 

This combination, I claim, is unlawful under the antitrust 
act of 1890, and I have so charged for a long time. This mo- 
nopoly is now being investigated. I desire to have these clip- 
pings printed in the Recorp in order that Congress and the 
people may learn something about why and how this inter- 
national and unlawful combination was formed. 

This tobacco trust and the Regie buyers have been unlawfully 
oppressing, to an unbearable extent, the tobacco growers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Atlantic States, but particularly 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. These clippings are very interest- 
ing reading and purport to quote some of the statements, un- 
disputed, made in 1902 at the time this combination was formed 
by Mr. Duke, Mr. Ryan, and others in London. 


[The Tobacco Leaf, New York, vol. 39, No. 39, October 8, 1902, p. 6.] 
THE BIG COMBINATION, 


t between the American and Im- 
perial Tobacco com es continues to absorb the attention of the trade 
at large; And considering the vast value of the interests Involved and 

ible scope of the combination, it is mot surprising that many mis- 
eading and Spe: He statements should have been published on both 
sides of the A tic. But now that surprise has about exhausted 
itself and things have been allowed to simmer down, a more compre- 
hensive view of the situation may be formed. The clearest statement of 

case yet set forth is contained in the official explanation made by 
annsa „ Ryan on his return from London, and which reads as fol- 
ows: 


“The agreement made between the representatives of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, of England, on the one hand, and the Consolidated 
Tobacco Company, on the other, was mutual in its character, and en- 
tirely satisfactory to both sides. It was accomplished by ae 
conference after full consideration of the interests of all parties af 
mt has an international character which lias not 


The recently arran 


“ My visit to London grew out of an invitation extended to me in 
July last by the directors of the British company, after several of the 
directors had visited the United States, and while here had conferred 
with Mr. Duke; president of the Consolidated Tobacco Company, and 
myself regarding the respective interests of the companies we repre- 
sented. The agreement made to transfer to the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany the business of the Consolidated Tobacco Company in England 
was made for full und satisfactory consideration. The American com- 
pany becomes a largo shareholder in the English company, with three 
representatives on its board of directors, one of which is Mr. Duke. 

The Consolidated Tobacco Company will pursue its business in the 
American field, including not only the Unit States, but Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines, without competition 
from the British a ay The Imperial company will not encounter 
the competition of the American cag seed in the businesses of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, including Scotland and 
Wales. In the new British-American company the British company 
has one-third of the stock and the American company has two-thirds. 
The board of directors consists of six representatives of the British 
company and twelve of the American, with Mr. Duke as its president, 
who remains abroad to perfect the organization. This British-American 
company will take over the entire business of Imperial company 
and of the Consolidated company in all foreign countries and in the 
colonies of Great Britain, incinding India, Canada, and Australia. The 
agreement made is satisfactory to both sides and equitable to all in- 
terests represented.” 


1906. 
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{The Times, London, Monday, September 29, 1902, p. 4.] 


THE TOBACCO TRADE. 

The Press Association is authorized to state that 3 were 
signed on Saturday in London transferring Messrs. Ogden’s English 
business and the other British interests of the American Tobacco 
Company to the Imperial Tobacco Company, who are to pay for the 
Ogden company’s good will by an Issue of ordinary shares. It has 
also been decided to amalgamate the export businesses of the com- 

ting parties and to form an English en ee under the name of the 

ritish-American Tobacco 8 (Lim Red}. The transfer of the 
Ogden business takes effect next Wednesday. The Press Association 
adds that so far as the arrangement has been disclosed the directors 
of the Imperial company have effectually secured the control of the 
home trade as well as some proportion of the trade in all other parts 
of the world excepting the United States of America. 


{Pall Mall Gazette, London, Monday, September 29, 1902, p. 8.] 


THE NEW TOBACCO SITUATION—SCHEME TO CONTROL THB WORLD’S 
TRADE—“A BAD JOB FOR RETAILERS AND THE PUBLIC.” 


The agreement between the Imperial Tobacco Company and the 
American Tobacco Company was signed on Saturday. 

The British company now enters into ion of the whole of the 
interests of the American company in this country, including the busi- 
ness of Messrs. Ogden (Limited), and the British company agrees to 
cease its plans for manufacturing in the United States, leaving the 
American company undisturbed on the other side of the Atlantic. 

It is also announced that a highly ait Pager J agreement has been 
reached with regard to the tobacco trade of the rest of the world. 
This will be mutually developed by amalgamating the export businesses 
of the hitherto competing parties. The amalgamation 
of a new company, the British-American Tobacco Company (Limited), 
with headquarters in London. 

The position of the retail traders was discussed this morning by one 
of the leaders of the movement, which resulted in the formation of the 
Retail Tobacconists’ Association. 

“How,” asked our representative, “ will the Imperial trust under 
the amalgamation scheme affect the retail trade?“ 

“That,” was the reply, “will depend upon their procedure after 
having obtained a supreme position. If they deal in a reasonable man- 
ner we shall view the situation with equanimity, but if the new trust 
attempts to squeeze us, or act tyrannically, we shall support the 
independent firms which have no connection with combinations.” 

A retalier in a large way of business said to our representative, “I 
regard the amalgamation as a bad job for retail dealers and thé 
public.” 


[The Westminster Gazette, London, Monday, September 29, 1902, p. 8.] 
END OF THE TOBACCO WAR—A NEW BRITISH-AMERICAN COMPANY. 


The tobacco war has ended in the amalgamation of Ogdens with the 
{mperial ee „ with Mr. Duke and Mr. R. H. Walters and Mr. 
T. Ogden on the board, the withdrawal of the Imperial Company from 
America, and the inclusion of both parties in a acs peed (with a capi- 
tal of £6,000,000 to deal with the rest of the world. 

The Imperial Company, it is said, will continue to pay their bonus 
as provided by their agreement, but it is not known what will be the 
position with regard to the £200,000 Pi gece by Ogdens. 

Most of the small retailers in London view the present outlook with 
no great alarm. Of course, Ogdens having lately conducted their busi- 
ness at a loss, Ogdens' goods will naturally be raised in price, but 
those dealers who have had dealings with both of the companies think 
that the Imperial Company will not adopt any tyrannical tactics. In 
fact, the general opinion seems to be that matters will be much the same 
as before the “tobacco war“ was thought of, and that the Imperial 
Company will treat retailers fairly and not in “the usual American 
way.” 

Ogdens have sent a circular to all retailers to the effect that they 
have sold their business to the Imperial Tobacco Company, as far as 
regards the British Isles, and request that all unexecuted orders may 
be considered as canceled. 


[“ Tobacco " (journal), New York, vol. 33, No. 22, October 3, 1902, p. 3.] 
END OF THE TOBACCO WAR IN ENGLAND. 


It was announced by cable from London early this week that the 
trade conflict between American and British tobacco interests which 
has been in progress for something over a year had at length been ter- 
minated by an amicable arrangement, which it is believed will in the 
end be advantageous to both parties. 

According to an official statement given out in London, the American 
and Imperial tobacco companies are to join hands in a new company, 
to be known as the “ British-American Company,” which will seek for 
trade in all parts of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the United States and Cuba. e trade in the United States and 
Cuba will be left to the American Tobacco Company and that of the 
United Kingdom to the Imperial Tobacco Company. 

Ogden's, Limited, the British branch of the American company, has 
been transferred to the Imperial, and James B. Duke, R. H. Waite 
and Thomas Ogden are to become members of the board of directors o 
the Imperial, while James B. Duke will be president of the new British- 
American company. The Imperial paid for the good will of Ogden’s, 
Limited, In ordin shares ranking with the similar shares of the 
original vendors, and paid for the tangible assets in cash. 

The first board of directors of the British American Company will 
consist of twelve men heretofore identified with the American com- 

ny and six from the Imperial, as follows: Sir William Henry Wills, 

. B. Duke, J. B. Cobb, H. H. Wills, W. R. Harris, C. E. Lambert, 

W. W. Fuller, W. G. Player, C. C. Dula, Hugo von R. Cunliffe Owen, 
Percival S. Hill, Thomas Gracey, W. B. Ogden, Thomas Ogden, R. II. 
Walters, P. R. Walters, Percy Ogden, and Harold Roberts. The cap- 
ital stock of the British-American Company will be $30,000,000, and 
it is to be aportioned one-third to the American interests. For the 
e the new company will have its headquarters in London; but 
t is stated that there is nothing to prevent transferring the head- 
quarters to New York if it should be deemed later that it can be 
operated more conveniently at this int. It is further stated that 
with the colonial business which the Imperial transfers to the British- 
American the new 5 will begin operations with a ready-made 
annual trade of 4, „000,000 cigarettes. 

An official of the American Tobacco Company, in an interview with 
an Associated Press representative, commented on the matter as follows: 


kes the form 


“It is the first combination, to my mind, on right lines, and one that 


assures real unity of interests where powerful American and English 
concerns go out in hand to seek the trade of the rest of the 
world. It has been a difficult matter, 8 the most careful 
consideration. The e eed . have been proceeding since August 19. 
It was a subject which could not be discussed in the press while they 
were in progress, but now that they are concluded we have decided 
to issue an authoritative statement to head off garbled accounts. 
3 I think the lines on which this combination is formed are 
gaun 3 ed to affect the larger field of general Anglo-American commercial 
relations.” 

Another official of the American Tobacco Company is quoted as say- 


ing: 

S We are decidedly pleased at the outcome of the negotiations. Not 
only are we pleased at the good business deal, out of which we made 
several millions, but we are pleased because the combination means 
a real amalgamation of interests instead of being off an opposition 
at a price which appears to the opponent to a profitable figure. 
Such a real working combination of American and English interests 
as has just been effected will in any line of business unquestionably 
dominate the trade of the world.” 

A cablegram from Londom reports President Duke as saying: à 

Is it not a grand thing in every way that England and America 
should join hands in a vast enterprise rather than be in competition? 
You may suggest that we have formed a huge monopoly, but we have 
cias — pip of the sort. We do not represent half the tobacco in 

ngland. 

Those who say that the monopoly will be shown by a rise in prices 
are wrong. Prices will not go up. The tendency will be entirely the 
other way, because now we shall effect a great saving. 

“We have formed an alliance. That is what the new company will 
be. Instead of England and America wasting time and money in fight- 
ing one another they will now help one another. We shall enter new 
fields together. 

“You may say that my method of seeking an alliance by making war 
was a strange one, but experience teaches and I have learned.” 

When asked about the Ogden bonus, a matter which greatly stirs 
retail tobacco dealers in England, President Duke said: “As Ogden's 
(Limited) has ceased to exist, so has the bonus. After the paroon of 
„ installment, which is due to-day, nothing further will be 
paid.” 


Remarking upon the consumption of tobacco in England, which is 
only 2 pounds per apa as against 6 pounds in the United States, 
President Duke said he believed the small consumption in England 
was due to the high duty on tobacco, and that the reduction of this 
duty would result trebling the revenues from it. 


[Tobacco Leaf, October 8, p. 2.] 


On Monday morning the British-American Tobacco coutas (Lim- 
ited) was formally istered at Somerset House in London. è 885 
tal of the 8 8 3 which is divided into $7,500,0 
worth of prefer and $22,500,000 of ordinary shares. The first 
directorate will hold office until 1904. The head offices of the company 
will be in London. The canpa offered no shares to the public. The 
cable advises that the Imperial Company has already issued a circular 
giving a revised list of prices, confirming the reported discontinu- 
ance of the Ogden bonus, and expressing the hope of penin, 
an entirely new bonus scheme for the next financial year. The revise 
list practically restores the prices that were in vogue prior to Ameri- 
can operations in the English tobacco field. That any practical change 
in present trading conditions will occur in this country is hardly likely, 
for the reason that the Imperial's interests in manufactured produ 
were comparatively small. 


[Tobacco Leaf, October 1, p. 4.] 


J. B. Duke, R. H. Walters, and Thomas Ogden will be elected to seats 
in the Imperial board, and the first directors of the British-American 
company will consist of Sir William Henry Wills, J. B. Duke, J. B. 
Cobb, H. H. Wills, W. R. Harris, C. E. Lamber . W. Fuller, W. G. 
Player, C. C. Dula, Hugo von Reitzenstein, Cunliffe-Owen, Percival S. 
Hill, Thomas Gracey, . B. Ogden, R. alters, Thomas Ogden, 
P. R. Walters, Perey Ogden, and Harold Roberts. The transfer of 
Ogden's English business will take effect on September 30, and from 
that day it will be in the hands of the Imperial company. It is be- 
lieved is combination is the first attempt to unite any great inter- 
national industry, and its progress will be watched with interest every- 
where. It may mark a new development in the direction of British 
and American interests joining hands instead of competing against 
each other in the sphere of commerce. 

A Leaf representative called on a prominent official of the American 
Tobacco Company at their offices, 111 Fifth avenue, this city, and was 
given the following supplementary statement: 

“Tt is the first combination, to my mind, on right lines, and one 
that assures real unity of interests where powerful American and 
English concerns go out hand in hand to seek the trade of the rest of 
the world. It has been a difficult matter, requiring the most careful 
consideration. The negotiations have been proceeding since August 19. 
It was a subject which could not be discussed in the press while they 
were in progress, but now that they are concluded we have decided to 
issue an authoritative statement to head off garbled accounts. 

“ Personally, I think the lines on which this combination is formed 
are destined to affect the larger field of general Anglo-American com- 
mercial relations. We are decidedly pl at the outcome of the 
negotiations. Not only are we pleased at the good business deal, out 
of which we made several millions, but we are pleased because the com- 
bination means a real amalgamation of interests, instead of buying off 
an opposition at a price which appears to the opponent to be a profit- 
able figure. Such a real working combination of American and English 
interests as has just been effected will in any line of business unques- 
tionably dominate the trade of the world. Regarding the details, you 
can say that the capital of the British-American company will be 
$30,000,000. Mr. Duke will be the president. While it is convenient 
to register it as an English company and have its headquarters in Lon- 
don we have named twelve directors and the Imperial company’s inter- 
ests haye named six. Their respective financial interests are two- 
thirds American and one-third English. There is nothing to prevent 
transferring the headquarters to America if it ever proves more con- 
venient to operate here, but at present the business can be best carried 
on in London. We have named three directors for the board of the 
Imperial companys which will hereafter confine “self to the United 
Kingdom, while the British-American company goes in for the world's 
trade outside of the United States, Cuba, and the United Kingdom. 
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“The Caban provision insures for Americans the cigar business of 
the island. of which we now control 80 per cent. The Imperial Com- 
pany throws into the new company its colonial business. So, with 
our trade outside the United States, the British-American Company 
starts with a ready-made annual iness of 4,000,000,000 cigarettes 
alone. Regarding the Imperial Company's factories in the United 
States, concerning which considerable matter has been printed in 
England, they are merely leaf factories, and will be operated for that 
ur 55 

r “A representative of your company has been quoted as saying that 
this is the first move in the game which will result in a giant com. 
bination of the interests of the Consolidated Tobacco Company and 
the Imperial Tobacco Company,” the leaf representative remarked. 

“There are no further steps to be taken,” answered the offictal. 
“The late amalgamation is all that is n . The British and 
American interests will now work in harmony and as one concern, 
which they virtually are.” 0 

“Was the Imperial forced to accept the amalgamation proposition?“ 

“The joining of these interests was equally desired by both factions, 
and bath are well satisfied with the result. I think that we tobacco 
men, Americans and Britons, have set an example which will be fol- 
lewed by other branches of commerce.” 

Thomas F. Ryan, director of the American Tobacco Company, who 
has been in England participating in the negotiations with the Imperial 
Company, returned yesterday on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. In a 
statement to the press he said that his negotiations toward a working 
agreement had been entirely successful. The agreement made,“ he 
said, leaves the British field open to the Imperial Tobacco Company 
on condition that it does not compete with the American Tobacco Com- 

ny in this country. The rest the world, however, is an open field 
or both companies.” 


[The Magazine of Commerce, ongoi, vol. 1, No. 1, November, 1902, 
P. 30. 


THE TOBACCO COMBINE. 


are over. It is satisfactory that the British rompang carries ‘off the 
5 the board of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, which now controls by far the greater pas 


own bome trade to himself. The two rivals could not have continued 
at thelr cutthroat policy for long, and it was to be expected that some 
compromise would be arrived at, as the Americans were not the men to 
be completely bowled out of the country. An Interesting point, how- 
ever, arises as to the liability of Mr. Duke's company, In March last 
that company promised that for four years from April 2 it would dis- 
tribute among its customers £200,000 per annum in addition to the 
whole of the net profits of Ogdens (Limited). Does this now become a 
liability of the Imperial Tobacco Company? Mr. Duke alrily replies 
“No.” It would be a good thing if some legal responsibility attached 
to the wild promises made when trust meets trust. There is some talk 
of the consumer having now to pay for the extravagant expenses of the 
war. While such popular brands as Taddy’s, Gallaher's, and Cope's 
remain outside the trust this is not likely to occur, 


{The Magazine of Commerce, London, vol. 1, No. 3, January, 1903, p. 234.] 
TOBACCO, 


The Imperial Tobacco Company have launched a new bonus scheme 
for their trade customers, but at the time of writing these notes it is 
not eee to gauge the reception with which the scheme will meet. 
Brlelly, the company undertake to set aside one-fifth of the net profits 
on thelr sales within the United Kingdom for distribution among their 
customers. On their side the customers are to conform with the 
company’s prices and terms, and to boycott easy pre or firm who 
does not conform with those prices and terms. e London executive 
of the United Kingdom Tobacco Dealers’ Alliance have recommended 
their various branches and associations to discuss the situation, and in 
the meantime not to tie their hands to any trust. The salient part of 
this agreement would appear to be the “prices and terms” of the 
Imperial Company, and it is noticeable that the Dealers’ Alliance have 
advised their members to refrain from pushing any proprietary goods 
which do not carry the 20 or 25 per cent minimum schedules. As we 
have pointed out 1 51 In these notes, there are some important 
concerns outside the British combine, and in the counsels of the 
Imperial Company this fact must weigh to the advantage of the retailer, 
Efforts, however, to prevent that price cutting which has been the ruin 
of so many of the dealers are to be commend 


[The Statist, London, October 4, 1902, p. 580.] 
THE TOBACCO COMBINES—END OF THE WAR, 


It is the expected that sometimes happens. And it is the expected 
that has pet Sage in the termination of the tobacco war. With the 
formation of the Imperial Tobacco Company In February last, organ- 

with the avowed object of 5 the obvious intention of 
controlling the British tobacco trade in e American interest” dis- 
closed by the purchase of the business of Ogdens (Limited), by the 
American Tobacco Company, it was evident that the final result of the 
warfare would be either the overwhelming defeat of one of the parties 
or an amalgamation or compromise of some The first alternative, 
‘taking into consideration the strength and standing of the opposing 
forces, was hardly within the range of practical politics, and as time 
went on it became increasingly evident that a compromise of some kind 
was Inevitable. It has now brought about, and an official 
announcement was made on Monday that the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany had 1 the business of Ogdens, and that the export busi- 
nesses of the two combines were to be amalgamated in a joint company. 
The official announcement is as follows: 

“The business of Ogdens (Limited) has been transferred to the Im- 

rial Tobacco Company, and the export businesses of the Imperial 

‘company, Ogdens (Limited), and the American Tobacco Company and 
its allies have been amalgamated, and a joint company is in course of 
formation under the name of British-American Tobacco Company (Lim- 
ited). ‘The result is that the Imperial Company will, as between the 
hitherto 3 parties, be left in ion of the trade of the 
United Kingdom, while the American Company is not to be disturbed 
in the United States or Cuba, and the Bri American Company will 
compete for the trade in other parts of the world. The Imperial Com- 


pany will pay for the 
ranking with 


Cs B . 
W. G. Player, C. C. Dula, Hugo Vaughan, B. Cunliffe Owen, Percival 8. 
Hin, Thomas Gracey, W. B. Ogden, R. H. Walters, Thomas Ogde 
P. R. Waters, Percy Ogden, and Harold Roberts. The transfer of 
Ogden’s English business will take effect on the 30th Inst., and from 
that day it will be in the hands of the Imperial Company. It is be- 
lieved that this combination is the first attempt to unite any great 
International industry, and its progress will be watched with j AE dan 
everywhere, It may mark a new development in the direction of 
British and American interests, joining hands instead of competing 
against each other in the sphere of commerce,” 

And as a uel to the above there has been registered at Somerset 
House the British-American Tobacco Company (Limited), with a 
capital of £6,000,000, divided into 1,500,000 preference and 4,800,000 
3 eae : shares of EI each. It Is not proposed to offer any shares to 

e public, 

We may recall that it is now just over twelve months since the 
shareholders in Ogdens (Limited) accepted the offer of the American 
Tobacco Company to purena eir undertaking. To meet more ef- 
fectively the competition threatened, the chief British manufacturers 
agreed to amalgamate their business, and in February, 1902, the 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Great Britain, and Ireland imite) was 
floated with a capital of £17,500,000, of which there has been issued 
£14,518,097, the yarious companies xing the whole of the ordinary 
shares of the Imperial Com „ while £1,000,000 of 4% per cent de- 
benture stock and 000, n 12. 1 cent cumulative preference 
shares were offered to the public. T. mperial Company also made an 
agreement with Salmon & Gluckstein (Limited) under which the 450,- 
000 £1 shares of that company were conv into 10 per cent pref- 
erence sh the dividends being guaranteed ptas mperial 8 
pany, the la taking all surplus profits. Almost immediately a 
pea of sbarp competition and rate cutting commenced, with offers of 

nuses and profit-sharing schemes to the dealers, and issue of coupons 
entitling the free gifts to customers on behalf of Ogdens (Limited). A 
counter move was also made by the British company, which entered the 
American field to fight the American Company on its own ground. And 
it is very evident that some 1 losses must have been incurred; and 
it has been apparent for some little time that the insane competition 
would have to cease. 

The announcement, therefore, of Monday was not altegether expected, 
and the decision of the American company to give up the contest is 
certainly a wise one. The American company retires to America; the 
British company confines its rations to Great Britain, and the 
export businesses of the two combines are taken over by the new joint 
concern. The British company has plenty of scope for business and 
expansion, and it can not be too atromaly urged that its success de- 
eee largely upon the use it makes of the extremely strong position 

which it stands. It is to be hoped that no measures to te prices 
will be taken. That some prices must be increased of course, cer- 
tain. But any attempt to “ corner“ the trade would be futile, and 
we do not suppose tat any such attempt will be made. The organizers 
of the Britis! pen oan J have proved their business ability, and with the 
same able management continued the com y should have a prosperous 
career. The present price of the £1 53 st cent, preference share 
is 238. 6d., giving a yield of about £4 16s. Öd. per cen On the basis 
given in the I eee, pic of past 8 amount required for the 
preference dividend was covered four es over., With the improved 

ros: the shares do not ap overvalued. At the price of £106 
or the 43 cent debenture stock the yleld is about 4 per cent. The 
stock is well secured, and is also worth attention. 


[British Trade Journal, London, November 1, 1902, p. 446.1 
TOBACCO TRADE, 

Early in the month it was announced that the American Tobacco 
Combine and Ogdens (Limited), in England, had been amalgamated 
with the Imperial Tobacco Company (Limited), of London, the markets 
of the world having been divided ween the two concerns. The Im- 
perial Tobacco Company have issued a new price list, which will show 


a larger wore tie of profit for retailers, and there will be a minimum 
ree — reta prices which will be rigidly enforced, thus’ preventing 
eu >, 


[The Tobacco Leaf, October 1, 1902, p. 6.] 


The recently concluded international tobacco agreement promises to 
be big with indirect as well as direct results. A telegram received here 
esterday conveys the information that the Louisville Tobacco Ware- 
ouse Company, composing a majority of the tobacco warehouses of that 
city and controlling the greater portion of the tobacco trade in Louis- 
ville, has. submitted to its st: olders a proposition made by the 
houses outside of the combination which, if accepted, will mean the 
purchase of seven more warehouses there, given the “combine” 
practical control of that market. The seven warehouses which it is 
oe to purehase handle about 35,000 hogsheads a year. If the 
is ratified it will go into effect on November 1. Another telegram 
from Richmond, Va., says that the completion of the Anglo-American 
deal has thoroughly demoralized the tobacco market there, the anticipa- 
tions evidently having been that the war“ was to have been wazed for 
an indefinite period, and business was being trimmed accordingly. The 
agreement is undoubtedly a great disappointment to southern and west- 
ern tobacco-market interests. 


[The Daily News, London, Monday, September 29, 1902, p. 5.] 
TOBACCO WAR ENDED—ARRANGEMENTS FOR PEACE. 


We are authorized to state that agreements were signed on Saturday 
in London transferring Messrs. Ogden's English business and the other 
British interests of the American Tobacco Company to the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, who are to pay for the Ogden Company's g will 
by an issue of ordinary shares. This has been accompanied by an 


ment to amalgamate the export businesses of the competing par- 


ties and to form an English company under the name of the British- 
American Tobacco Company (Limited). The transfer of the Ogden 
business will take effect next Wednesday. 

The announcement of the termination of the “tobaeco war” has 
been anticipated for some days. So far as the arrangement has been 
disclosed the directors of the Imperial Company have effectuatiy se- 


‘ 
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cured the control of the home trade, as well as some pa rtion of the 
trade in all other parts of the world, excepting the United States of 
America, where the American Company will not be disturbed, It is 


unlikely that the Imperial Company will conduct their newly-acquired 
business on the lines hitherto pursued by Messrs, Ogden under the direc- 
tion of their American allies. 

THE BRITISH COMBINE—SOME DETAILS OF run PLAN. 


A Bristol correspondent has had an Interview with a gentleman 

whose position carries great weight In the tobacco trade and who is 
intimately associated with the im al mpany. This er 
while naturally reticient as to details, was able to throw a — d 
of light on the nature of the terms under which Ogden’s business has 
been acquired. Asked if it were true that the Imperial Company were 
paying a substantial sum for the good. will of Ogden's, he replied that 
t was difficult to see what good will there was to be purchased. Of 
course there were assets, and these would be paid for. The new 
Britisb-American company, he added, was to be a British registered 
company and not an American one. The 88 of the = tion of 
the British colonies next arose, whether ey were included in the 
British interest retained by the 3 Company. or whether they 
were included in tbe foreign feld to worked by the new ama A- 
tion. It may be taken that the colonies will come under the latter 
category, and the same remark applies to Cuba. Broadly speaking, the 
position is this: The United Kingdom will be in the hands of the Im- 
perial Company, the United States will be left in the undisputed pos- 
session of the American Lee ge and the rest of the world, for the 
purposes of the amalgamation ti be treated as foreign, As sy 5 — 
the question of bonus, the informant stated that the Imperial Com- 
would continue to pay their bonus as provided by their agree- 
but he did not know what would be the position with regard to 
the £200,000 promised by Ogden’s. It would certainly not be paid by 
the Imperial Company. 

The British combine was formed in February last, and was originally 
constituted of thirteen English and Scotch firms, includin: essrs. 
W. D. and H. O. Wills, of Bristol; Messrs. Lambert & Butler, of London ; 
Messrs. John Player & Sons, of Nottingham; Messrs. Hignett Brothers, 
of Liy I, and Messrs. Stephen Mitchell & Son, of G w. Two or 
three other firms have since entered the combination. ‘The share cap- 
ital of the sompesar is £15,000,000 sterling, divided in equal number of 
p: ce, preferred ordinary, and deferred ordinary shares of one 

und each, and the issue to the publie in Feb consisted of 

000,000 preference shares and £1,000,000 first mortgage debenture 
stock. The purchase money amounted to just under twelve millions 
ee | (£11,957,022), of which ten and a half million sterling (£10,- 
518,097) was taken by the vendor firms in shares and debentures, 

rincipally preferred ordinary and deferred ordinary shares. The lead- 
for firm in the company is Messrs. Wills, who were the moving spirits 
in bringing about the combination, and whose capitalization was nearly 
seven millions sterling (£6,992,221), the next largest being Messrs. 
Lambert & Butler, with £754,306. 


[The Daily Chronicle, London, Friday, September 26, 1902, p. 7.] 
THE TOBACCO WAR—SOMBE POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS. 

In the tobacco trade generally important developments are expected 
to arise from the visit to this country of American tobacco magnates. 
These include Mr. J. B. Cobb, vice-president of the Havana trust; 
Mr. Duke, and Mr. Fuller, the legal representatives of the American 
trust. The yisitors are st ing at the Carlton Hotel, and yesterday 
they were, it is stated, joined by two representatives of Messrs. Ogdens, 
who came from Liverpool. The imp on in the trade is that a y 


y 
ment, 


arran ent will be come to between the Imperial Company and the 
American trust. The former, it is asserted, is anxious to buy out the 
interests of its American riv securing 


al in Britain, with the object o; 
complete control of the home market. The war for trade supremacy 
has cost both combines a considerable amount of money, and it is an 
open secret that they are desirous of, if ble, putting an end to the 
8 le on terms which would be mutually advan us to both sides. 
Already the Imperial Company has opened a number of retail shops in 
London and the provinces, and there is a 5 their number 
being increased largely should the 8 betw the riyal com- 
po prove successful. The shops o not bear the company’s names, 
t they are, as a matter of fact, tied“ houses. By reason of this new 
inroad upon their business the retailers are up in arms, bitterly resenting 
the action of the English company. As a result of this new move on the 
art of the Imperial Com y directly to push their own goods, a y 
hronicle representative learned yesterday that there is a poenima of 
yet another combine“ being formed. is time it is the 
5 Mec gr yer on ae bere atest as ley S —— at 
W e hope of turning tọ commer account the growing hos 0 
the retail trade to the Imperial Company. 


[The Daily Chronicle, London, Monday, September 29, 1902, p. 5.] 


THE TOBACCO WAR—AMALGAMATION OF THE RIVAL TRUSTS—FORMATION 
OF AN ANGLO-AMERICAN COMPANY. 


From hated trade rivals the American Tobacco Company and the 
British Imperial Tobacco Company have become close commercial allies, 
and the important developments foreshadowed in The Daily Chron- 
icle of Friday last have come to ss. As the result of the confer- 
ence in London between Messrs. Duke, Cobb, Harris,, and Ogden on the 
one hand and Sir W. Willis and his fellow British representatives on 
the other, an arrangement fraught with future commercial possibilities 
of the highest importance has m arrived at. The following is the 
official statement: 

“The business of Ogdens (Limited) has been transferred to the Im- 
perial Tobacco alpen A and the en businesses of the Imperial Com- 
pany, Ogdens (Limited), and the erican Tobacco Company and its 
allies have been amalgamated, and a joint company is in course of for- 
mation under the name of British-American Tobacco Company (Limited). 


The some is cone as wg rial compi Pi tee dat e United bine. 
com arties, eft in possesion of the e of the Un — 
as > turbed in the United 


dom, while the American 8 Is not to be dis 
States or Cuba, and the British-Amerlean company. will compete for the 
trade in other parts of the world. The Imperial 8 will y 
for the good will of Ogden’s business in ordinary shares, ranking 
with the similar shares of the original vendors behind the 9 per 
cent preference shares of that company. . J. B. Duke, Mr. H. 
Walters, and Mr. Thomas Ogden will be elected to seats at the Imperial 
boa) and the first directors of the British-American Tobacco fo 
will consist of Sir W. H. Vasi. pert onat: J. B. Duke, J. B. bb, 
H. H. Wills, W. P. Harris, C. B. Lambert, W. W. Fuller, W. ‘ 


= 


C. C. Dula, H Vaughan, B. 
Gracey, W. B. 8 — E. M. 


5 
a new dev 
ha. 


it is candidly wholesale and 
retail dealers iate advance in 
prices is considered certain. he Wholesale Tobacconists’ Protection 
Association has not been altogether unprepared for the turn which 
affairs have taken. From the war of the combines they have hith- 
erto reaped a rich financial harvest. No secret has been made of the 
fact that they were carefully playing off one combine against the 
other; “squeezing ™ each in succession, and extorting concession after 
concession. But all this, it is anticipated, must now end. Absolute 
master of the home market, and with no powerful rival to fear, the 
Imperial Company, it,is felt, will speedily dictate fresh terms to the 
trade. Already the wholesale tobacconists are moving in the matter, 
and steps have been taken to summon an early meeting of the trade. 

A promient member of the wholesale trade in the course of an inter- 
view with a Daily Chronicle representative on Saturday said he felt 
certain that an increase in prices would follow from the amalgamation. 
“You can take it from me,“ he went on, there will be no more bonuses. * 
Smokers and the trade F have done well out of the war.“ The 
new order of things will, I fear, be bad for the wholesale dealer, bad for 
the retailer, but worst of all for the smoker. It is a curious thing.” 
continued our informant, “that the Imperial Company was formed 
ostensibly in the interests of British smokers, to combat the threatened 
inroads of the American trust. Now that the 
the Imperial becomes nothin; 
wee of the home market at 

“Are 

“That I can not say until the Imperial company shows its hand. 

ow its turn has 


e home trade pamini enorel 


names will 
is British 


“combine” was formed In Febru 1 and 
lish and Scottish. Arms, including 


nary shares of £ 
sisted of 3,000,000 preference shares and £1,000,000 mere eD de- 
benture stock. oney amounted to just under £12,000,- 
000 sterling (£11 ), of which £10,500,000 sterling (£10,518,097) 
was taken the vendor in shares and debentures, principally 
referred o and deferred ordinary shares. The leading firm in 
e company is Messrs. Wills, who were the moving spirits in bringin 
about the combination, and whose capitalization was nearly 27.600.000 
ising “oe the next largest being Messrs. Lambert & Butler, 


[The Standard, London, Monday, September 29, 1902, p. 8.J 
THE TOBACCO COMBINATION—AN AGREEMENT ARRIVED AT, 


an 
British- 


fal Board, and the first 
ompany will consist of Sir 
B. Cobb, H. H. Wills, W. R. Harris, 
C. C. Dula, mogo Vaughan, 
en, R. H. 

arold Rob- 


B. Duke, J. 
W. C. 


re oes and Scotch firms, includin 

W. D. and H. O. Wills, of Bristol; Messrs. Lambert and Butler, of 

London; Messrs. John Player & Sons, of Nottingham; Messrs. Hignett 

Brothers, of Liverpool; and Messrs. Stephen Mitchell & Son, of las 
W. Two or three other firms have since entered the combination, 
e share capital of the company is fifteen mililons sterling, divided 

into an equal number of preference, preferred ordinary, and deferred 
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ordinary shares of £1 each; and the issue to the public in February 
consisted of 3,000,000 preference shares and £1,000, first-mortgage 
debenture stock. The purchase money amounted to just under twelve 
millions sterling (£11,957,022), of which ten and one-half millions 
sterling (£10,518,097) was taken by the vendor firms in shares and 
debentures, principally preferred ordinary and deferred ordinary shares. 

A Bristol correspondent has had an interview with a gentleman inti- 
mately associated with the Imperial 8 While reticent as to 
details, he was able to throw a good deal of light on the nature of the 
terms by which Ogden's business has been acquired. Asked if it was 
true that the Imperial Company was paying a substantial sum for the 
good will of Ogden's, he replied that it was difficult to see what good 
will there was to be purchased. Of course, there were assets, and these 
would be paid for. he new British-American Company, he added, was 
to be a British registered company and not an American one. 

As to the question of the position of the British colonies—whether 
they were included in the British interest retained by the Imperial Com- 
pany. or whether they were included in the foreign field to be worked 

y the new amalgamation—he remarked that it might be assumed that 
the colonies would come under the latter category, and the same remark 
applied to Cuba. Broadly speaking, the position was this: The United 
Kingdom will be in the hands of the Imperial Company, the United 
States will be left in the undisputed possession of the American Com- 
pany, and the rest of the world, for the purpose of the amalgamation, 
will be treated as i As . ee the question of bonus, the gen- 
tleman stated that the Imperial . would continue to pay their 
bonus as provided by their agreement, but he did not know what would 
be the position with regard to the £200,000 promised by Ogden’s. It 
would certainly not be paid by the Imperial Company. 

* 


[The Manchester e nde fete England, Monday, September 
„ „P. 4. 


END OF THE TOBACCO WAR—AMALGAMATION 
INTERESTS. 


It is announced officially that the business of Ogden’s (Limited) has 
been transferred to the Imperial Tobacco Company, and that the ex- 
port businesses of the: Imperial 7 5 4 7 1 Ogden's (Limited), and the 
American Tobacco Company and its allies have been amalgamated, and a 
joint company is in course of formation under the name of the British- 
American Tobacco Company (Limited). ~ 

The result is that the Imperial Company will, as between the hitherto 
competing parties, be left in session of the trade of the United 
Kingdom, while the American Company is not to be disturbed in the 
United States or Cuba, and the British-American Company will compete 
for the trade in other parts of the world. The Imperial Company will 
pay for the good will of Ogden’s business in Rogier pt shares, ranking 
with the similar shares of the original venders behind the 53 cent 

reference shares of that company. Mr. J. B. Duke, Mr. R. H. Wal- 
ers, and Mr. Thomas Ogden will be elected to seats at the Imperial 
board, The first directors of the British-American Tobacco 8 
will consist of Sir W. H. Wills, Messrs. J. B. Duke, J. B. Cobb, H. H. 
Willis, W. R. Harris, C. E. Lambert, W. W. Fuller, W. G. Player, C. C. 
Dula, Hugo Vaughan, R. Cunliffe Owen, P. 8. Hill, Thomas Gracey, 
W. B. Ogden, R. H. Walters, Thomas Ogden, P. R. Walters, Percy Ogden. 
and Harold Roberts. This transfer of Ogden's Fagen business will 
take effect to-morrow, and as from that day it will in the hands of 
the Imperial Company. It is believed (says the Central News) that 
this is the first attempt to unite any greet international combination, 
and its progress will be watched with interest eyerywhere. It may 
mark a new 1 in the direction of British and American in- 
terests joining hands instead of competing against each other in the 
sphere of commerce. 

The following statement has been made by a 3 who occuples 
a prominent ition in the tobacco trade: “ The announcement which 
has been made concerning the termination of the tobacco war has been 
anticipated for some days, and so far as the arrangement has been dis- 
closed, the directors of the Imperial have effectually secured the control 
of the home trade as well as a proportion—which can not yet be ascer- 
tained—of the trade in all other parts of the world excepting the United 


OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN 


States, where it is clear that the American Company not to be dis- 
turbed. It is not to be e ted that the Imperial will conduct their 
newly acquired business on the lines hitherto pursued by Messrs. Ogden, 


under the direction of thelr American allles. Seeing that the transfer 
will take effect so soon there is, however, no time for discussion on this 
oint. The main effect is that British trade has been secured for 
ritish manufacturers, and for the first time Englishmen and Americans 
join together in developing trade fore to both countries, while leaving 
each other in places in their own lands.” 


[The Glasgow Herald, Monday, September 29, 1902, p. 6.] 


TOBACCO WAR ENDED—-AMALGAMATION OF THE COMBINES—SIGNING OF 
THE AGREEMENT. 


The Press Association is authorized to state that 1. were 
signed on Saturday in London transferr Messrs. Ogden's English 
business and the other British interests of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany to the Imperial Tobacco Company, who are to pay for the Ogden 

ompany’s E will by an issue of ordinary shares. This has n 
accompani by an agreement to amalgamate the export business of 
the competing parties, and to form an English company under the 
name of the British-American Tobacco „ The trans- 
fer of the Ogden business takes effect next Wednesday. 


The Press Association adds: 

The announcement of the termination of the “tobacco war“ has 
been anticipated for some days. So far as the arrangement has been 
disclosed, the directors of the Imperial Company have effectually se- 
cured the control of the home trade as well as some proportion of the 
trade in all other parts of the world, excepting the United States of 
America, where the American company will not disturbed. 
likely that the Imperial Company will conduct their newly acquired 
business on the lines hitherto pursued by Messrs. Ogden, under the di- 
rection of their American allies, and seeing that the transfer will take 
effect on Wednesday next, there is no time for discussion of the point. 
The main effect of the agreement is, it is stated, that the British trade 
has been secured for the British manufacturers, and for the first time 
Englishmen and Americans haye joined together in developing a trade 
5 5 both countries, while leaving each other at peace in their 

s 


It is un- 


own lands. 

The Imperial Tobacco Company was formed last Kenran of thir- 
teen English and Scotch including Messrs. Wills, of Bristol; 
Lambert & Butler, of London; Players, of Nottingham; 


ett Broth- 


ers, of Liverpool; and Mitchells, of Glasgow. Two or three more firms 
haye since entered the combine. The share capital of the company is 
£15,000,000 sterling, divided into an equal number of preference, pre- 
ferred ordinary, and deferred ordinary shares of £1 each, and the 
issue to the public consisted of 3, „000 preference shares and 
£1,000,000 first mortgage debenture stock. The purchase money 
amounted to nearly £12,000,000 sterling, of which £10,500,000 was 
taken by the vendor firms in shares, and debentures principally pre- 
ferred ordinary and deferred ordinary shares. The leading firm In 
the company is Messrs. Wills, who were the moving spirits in bringing 
about the combination, and whose capitalization was nearly £7,000,000, 
the next largest being Lambert & Butler with £750,000. 

A 3 intimately assoclated with the Imperial Company, 
interviewed by a Bristol correspondent, said that the new company 
was to be a British registered company, and not an American one. 
The Imperial . would continue to pay their bonus, but he did 
not know what would be their position regarding the £200,000 prom- 

by Ogdens. It would certainly not be paid by the Imperial 
Company. The United Kingdom would be in the hands of the Impe- 
rial Company. The Unit States would be left in the undisputed 
possession of the American cng ines Pi and the rest of the world for the 
purposes of the amalgamation would be treated as foreign. 


[The Liverpool Mercury, Monday, September 29, 1902, p. 6.] 


THE TOBACCO WAR—END OF THE STRUGGLE—ANGLO-AMERICAN AGREE- 
MENT—LETTER FROM MESSRS. OGDEN, 


The Press Association is authoritatively informed that agreements 
were signed on Saturday London, transferring Messrs. Ogden's 
English business and the other British interests of the American To- 
bacco Company to the Imperial Company, who are to pay for the 
Ogden Company's good will by an issue of ordinary shares. 

This has been 5 by an agreement to amalgamate the ex- 
port business of the hitherto 8 parties, and to form an English 
company under the name of the British-American Tobacco Company 

Lie pepo Fe The transfer of the Ogden business takes effect next 
nesday. 

The Press Association adds that the announcement which has been 
made concerning the termination of the tobacco war has been antici- 
pare for some days. A gentleman who is a prominent figure in the 
rade says so far as the arrangement has been disclosed the directors 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company have effectually secured the control 
of the home trade, as well as some proportion, which can not yet be 
ascertained, of the trade In all other parts of the world excepting the 
i tc phos) where, it is clear, the American company is not to be 

urbed. 

It is not to be expected, we are informed, that the Imperial Tobacco 
Company will conduct their newly acquired business on the lines hith- 
erto pursued by Messrs. Ogden, under the direction of their American 
allies, and, nonai that e transfer will take effect on Wednesday 
next, there ls no time for discussion of the point. 

The main effect of the a ment is, it stated, that the British 
trade has been secured for the British manufacturers, and for the first 
time Englishmen and Americans have 5 together in developing a 
trade forelgn to both countries, while leaving each other at peace in 
their own lands. 

Appended is a copy of a letter forwarded by Messrs. Ogdens (Lim- 
ited). to their retail customers, by Saturday's post: 


BOUNDARY-LANB, LIVERPOOL, 
September 27, 1902. 


DEAR Sin OR MADAM : We beg to inform you that we have sold our 
business (so far as the Unit Kingdom concerned) as from the 


80th Instant, to the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and 
Ireland), (Limited). Any unexecuted orders must therefore be treated 
as canceled. 


In fhanking ou for your support in the past, we desire to express 
the hope tha e same pleasant business relations will be continued 
with the Imperial Company as haye existed with us. 

Your future orders should be addressed to the Imperial Tobacco 
Company (Limited), Boundary-lane, Liverpool. 
ours, faithfully, 


THE IMPERIAL COMPANY. 


ial Tobacco Company was formed last February of thir- 
ish and Scotch firms, Including Messrs. Wills (Bristol), 
London), Players (Nottingham), Hignett Bros. 
(Liverpool), and Mitchells (Glasgow). Two or three more firms have 
since entered the combine, ; 

The share capital of the company fs £15,000,000 sterling, divided into 
an equal number of 3 preferred ordindary, and deferred ordi- 
nary shares of £1 each, and the issue to the public consisted of 3,000,000 
preference shares and £1,000,000 first mortgage debenture stock. 

The Porabo money amounted to nearly £12,000,000 sterling, of 
which £10,500,000 was taken by the vendor firm in shares and deben- 
tures, principally preferred, ordinary, and deferred ordinary shares. 
The leading firm in the company is Messrs. Wills, who were the moving 
spirits In bringing about the combination, and whose capitalization was 
Doany £7,000,000, the next largest being Lambert and Butler with 

+ 


OGDENS (LIMITED). 


[The London Times, October 2, 1902.] 
THE TOBACCO TRADE. 


The British-American Tobacco . (Limited) was r tered on 
Monday last with a capital of £6,000,000, divided into 150,000 prefer- 
ence shares and 4,500, ordinary shares of £1 each. The objects of 
the company are to adopt an a ment proposed to be made between 
the Imperial Tobacco Compan, (ot Great Britain and Ireland, Limited) 
of the first part, Ogden's (Limited) of the second Bare the American 
Tobacco Company of the third part, the Continental Tobacco Company of 
the fourth part, the American Cigar Company of the fifth part, the Con- 
solidated Tobacco Company, of the sixth part, and Messrs. Williamson, 
Whitehead, Fuller, and James Inskip, trustees on behalf of the British- 
American Tobacco Company (Limited), of the seventh part. The fur- 
ther objects of the company are to carry on the business of growers, 
manufacturers, and exporters of tobacco and its products in any part of 
the world. The first 18 directors are to hold office until 1904. The 
head office is to be in London, but the solicitors registering the company 
are Messrs. Grace, Smith, and Hood, Live 1. he registration duty 
paid on the formation of the company is £15,050. The company 

not now offer any shares to the public. 


—— 
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Ust. James’s Gazette, London, Monday, September 29, 1902, p. 11.1 


THE END OF THE TOBACCO WAR—AGREEMENT AND AFTER— FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENTS ANTICIPATED—SPECIAL INFORMATION. 


Notwithstanding that the agreement between the Imperial Tobacco 
Company and the American trust had been anticipated for a week or 
more, the official announcement coming so soon after the first reports 
has taken many in the trade by surprise. ‘There is a gen 
tion to give the British Ne every credit for having forced 
the Americans to give up the idea of being able to capture the British 
trade, but the agreement, so far as it has leaked out, tends to confirm 
the opinion that the Imperial company were forced to meet the Ameri- 
can ist some considerable distance toward a compromise with a 
view to ending the struggle between them. The “ war,” although it 
has taught the Americans that there is still life in the British bull- 
aof, has benefited no one, except perhaps the growers of the tobacco leaf. 

When Mr. Duke's trust planted itself in England with the uncon- 
cealed object of becoming master of the situation, the demand for the 
raw material was greatly increased. A new and hart large customer 
of the growers had come upon the scene. Just at that time, too, there 
was an unusual shortage of the raw material, and the extra demand 
sent up the prices 10, 20, and in some cases 50 per cent above the 
normal. Although the supply has slightly increased in the interval 
there has been a shortage ever since, with the result that the inflated 
value of the raw material has been kept up. In view of the cutting 
down system that was resorted to by the Americans, it was impossible 
for the British manufacturers to raise their prices in order to recoup 
themselves for the extra outlay. The wholesale traders and the re- 
tallers were sup to benefit by the war,“ and they did to a 
certain extent, but it was Infinitesimal, for although muses of 

00,000 look very large in the aggregate they get to very small pro- 
portions before they reach the individual dealer. The only class that 
can be said to have really benefited was the farmers who grow the leaf. 

Some of the British manufacturers suffered more than others, 
Those who amalgamated and became the Imperial Company were able 
to counteract very largely the decrease in profits by the amount they 
saved in reducing their individual expenditure. he manufacturers, 
however, who could not accept the principle of mation and 
remained outside the British trust were not in such a fayorable i- 
tion, at the outset the enhanced value of the raw material ab- 
sorbed a fairly large parca naas of the profits they were formerly able 
to count npon: As the “war” proceeded, however, much of the loss 
is said to have been made up in other directions. to one 
e retail- 


Accordin 
t of 


The situation created br the agreement between the Imperlal Com- 
pany and the Americans is not quite clear. A representative of the 
“St. James's Gazette“ who made exhaustive inquiries in all sections of 
the trade to-day found that there was a great deal of uncertainty as to 
the future. Everyone outside the firms that constitute the British 
trust is waiting for the full text of the argeement. The details published 
are regarded as too meager to form any opinion as to what the Imperial 
Company mean to do. ne of the large independent manufacturers said 
he was not disturbing himself very much about the future of the British 
amalgamation. He was concerning himself far more about the probable 
effect the eement would have on the price of the raw material. 
He thought t ae might reasonably expect a reduction in the price 
of the leaf in case the majority of them refused to bind themselves to 
either trust, claiming only fair profits and desiring no bonuses. During 
the “war” they were able to secure a better ed tie A than they had for- 
merly done, but they were not by any means satisfied with the ition 
of affairs, which gave them no security for the future. t the 
Americans have capitulated, many of them fear that the Imperial Com- 
pany will become autocratic. A meeting will probably be held shorti 
o consider the newly created situation. One of the leaders of the reta! 
trade said they were golng to fight for fair profits, and they were also, 
he said, going to protest nst the Imperial Company embarking in 
the retail business. The British amalgamation, he said, already control 
two la London retail firms, and they were about to 2 more shops. 
This action, he contended, was in direct opposition to the interests of 
the retail trade generally, and if it were persisted in the retailers would 
appeal to the public to support them in fighting the company. It there- 
fore does not look as if it will be all smooth sailing in the tobacco trade 
in the near future. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


The opposing trusts have concluded an alliance which lays the smok- 
ing world at their feet—the smoking world, at all events, of Great 
Britain and the United States. What is more, they have inserfed a 
clause in their Sure | pledging themselves to work hand in hand for the 
conquest of the whole earth.—Chronicle. 

The American wolf pounced upon the fold, expecting to find sheep. 
It found a bulldog instead. If we are compelled to smoke trust tobacco, 
we prefer that the trust should be of British origin, and from that 
of view, and as a salutary lesson to the commercial filibusters of the 
United 5 we are gratified at the triumph of the Imperial Com- 
pany.—Daily News. 

r. G. Fraenkel, the president of the Wholesale Tobacconists’ Asso- 
ciation, was disinclined to go very 3 into the subject. We shall 
be friendly,” he said, “ with every manufacturer, but we shall keep our 
eyes open for any developments.” Another wholesale trader whom our 
representatives saw said he feared that the 1 by the Im- 
paa Company would have far-reaching results. ere was a rumor, 

e said, that the British trust intended to deal direct with the retailer. 
Such a movement, he — was doomed to failure because the small 
retailers—and they formed the majority of the trade—could not afford 
to buy direct from the manufacturer. A retailer as a rule, he pointed 
out, only wants small quantities of many kinds. Were he to get them 
direct from each manufacturer the postage would run away with all 
his Reber What he does at present, d the wholesaler—and what 
in his opinion he would continue to do—is to send his orders to the 
wholesale traders who kept all brands in stock and could make up a 
parcel which would cost the retailer no more in postage than would one 
from a manufacturer. Some of the independent manufacturers have 
made overtures to the wholesale dealers with the object of coming to 
an arrangement which will be cf mutual benefit to both sides. 

The retail dealers have also some apprehension regarding the future.— 
The St. James Gazette. 

It is permissible to point ont that the American Company's eager 
desire for peace is not the result of any particular affection for the 
consumers of tobacco in this country, but is solely due to the fact that 
they have been worsted at the tactical game it pleased them to com- 
mence.—Standard. 


We shall be agreeably surprised if the British trust, released as it 
now is from its atrogsle with its 


American rival, does not enter at 
once into more or less open hostilities the firms which refused 
to enter it.—Leader. 

“It is because we are free traders that these trusts of the American 
type,“ to quote the words used by Professor Graham at the British 
Association, “can have only a small range of culture in England.“ 
Daily Graphic. 


[Journal of Commerce, Liverpool, Monday, September 29, 1902.7 
END OF THE TOBACCO WAR—AMALGAMATION OF THE TRUSTS. 


It is officially stated that the business at Ogdens (Limited) has been 
transfered to the Imperial Tobacco eee and that the export busi- 
nesses of the Imperial Company, Ogdens ( imited), and the American 
Tobacco Company and its allies have been amalgamated, and a joint 
company is in course of formation, under the name of British-American 
Tobaco Company (Limited). The result is that the Imperial Company 
will, as between the hitherto competing parties, be left in the posses- 
sion of the trade of the United Kingdom, while the American Company 
is not to be disturbed in the United States or Cuba, and the British- 
American Company will compete for the trade in other parts of the 
world. 

The Imperial Company will pay for the good will of Ogden's business 
in ordinary shares, ranking with the similar shares of the original ven- 
dors behind the 5% per cent preference shares of that company. 

It is understood that Mr. J. B. Duke, . R. H. Walters, and Mr. 
Thomas Ogden will be elected to seats at the Imperial board, and the 


. H. Wills, Ba . Duke, J. B. Cobb, H. 
W. P. Harris, C. E. Lambert, W. W. Fuller, W. G. Player, C. 
Hugo Vaughan, B. Cunliffe Owen, Percival 8. Hill, Thomas Gracey, W. 
B. Ogden, R. H. Walters, Thomas Ogden, P. R. Walters, Percy Ogden, 
and Harold Roberts. 

The transfer of Ogden's English business will take effect on the 30th 
inst., and from that day it will be In the hands of the Imperial Com- 
pany. It is believed that this combination is the first attempt to unite 
any great international industry, and its progress will be watched with 
interest everywhere. It may mark a new development in the direction 
of British and American interests joining hands instead of competing 
against each other in the sphere of commerce. 


(Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal, Toronto, vol. 9, No. 4, April, 
1903, p. 18. 


THE TOBACCO INVESTIGATION. 


The report of Judge McTavish on the investigation of the exclusive 
contract system in the tobacco trade has been laid before Parllament. 
It rings a rather dull and uninteresting curtain on a little drama that 
occupied a prominent place on the trade stage a short while ago. The 
document, which is quite lengthy and exhaustive, states in substance— 

(1) That the contract system complained of by the petitioners does, 
fact, exist, and is in general use in the cigarette and tobacco trade in 


(2) That the provisions of the contracts are not illegal, elther under 
the common law or under any statutory law heretofore enacted by the 
Parliament of Canada. 

8) That the manufacturers of cigarettes and of Canadian tobacco 
other than the American and Empire Tobacco companies are at a disad- 
vantage in the distribution of their goods and in the prosecution of their 
business generally by reason of such contract system. 

While this information may be of interest to the Members of the 
House, we hardly think it will be received as a startling announcement 
75 the trade. he consignment and contract system existing in the 
cigarette and Canadian tobacco trade is thoroughly familiar to even 
the smallest dealer. The trade condition that exists by reason of this 
modern method of handling trade does not, in the judge's report, bring 
to light pate new to the trade. The report merely states those 
facts with which every reader of the Cigar and Tobacco Journal is 
thoroughly conversant. This must not be construed as a criticism of 
the report, for it is difficult to conceive of what the esteemed commis- 
sioner could do other than to ascertain the facts and submit them to 
Parliament. Yet the spars wiil naturally be very disappointing to 
those competing firms who devoted considerable time and money both 
to securing the investigating commission and in bringing evidence be- 
fore it. hat their efforts haye not been fraught with success is no 
reflection upon their judgment in attempting to alter a trade situation 
which, it must fairly be admitted, is very detrimental to the complain- 

manufacturers, : 

is Lordship concludes his report with the statement that “ the ex- 
tent to which legislative control over the freedom of contract should be 
exercised, and how far the rules of trade can be interfered with by 
statutory enactments without injury to the public interest, are ques- 
tions of policy for the consideration of Parliament. 

Whether Parliament will consider this question of policy is as yet 
uncertain. Freedom in the making of contracts between individuals, or 
corporations and individuals, is very necessary in every-day business 
life; and while in specific instances they may work to the detriment of 
competing firms, who are sidetracked by such contracts, it is extremely 
amet to conceive of any law that could be framed to give them 


ress. 

The evidence of the commission showed that similar contracts exist 
in a great many branches of trade, and are apparently an everyday 
incident of modern commerce. The trend of nearly every industry, as 
well as our own, is toward absorption, concentration, and control, and 
it is evident that it is with the condition we must deal, rather than 
nope for a change in the prevailing commercial system. Modern enter- 
prise in all the varied significance of that term must, it seems, be the 
solution for each individual firm confronted with the problem. 


{Commercial Relations of the United States with Foreign Countries 
During the Year 1902, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of 
State, volume 1, p. 977. 


LEAP TOBACCO. 

From January 1 to August 15, 1899, there existed a dut 
cent on leaf tobaceo, and from the latter date the Japanese 
has monopolized the import. 

While the 35 per cent duty was in force, and in anticipation of the 
exclusive importation by the Japanese Government, there was Imported 

anuf; uantity of leaf tobacco, 


of 35 per 
overnment 


‘acturers an enormous 


by merchants and m 
— at $2,533,004, against $2,254,774 in 1898, and $159,785 in 1897. 
e impo 


of 1899 seems to have glutted the market during the two 
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years following and to have destroyed the Government's chances to do 
much business in the community, the value of the import having de- 
creased to $226,237 during 1900, and to $15,075 in 1901. The estab- 
lishment of the Government monopoly has had the effect to encourage 
the raising of tobacco in this country upon a much larger scale than 
formerly, oficial estimates increasing the acreage of 1902 to 61,358 
acres, expected to yield 78,177,012 pounds. 

As to qanay, the Japanese are not such excessive users of tobacco 
individually as are found in many other countries; they make more 

uent use of it, but in lesser quantities, the small Japanese pipe, car- 
ried at the belt and holding less than a thimbleful, being poi ta many 
times a day. Tobacco is largely used by the natives at seaports and 
in the larger cities in the form of cigarettes Many are consumed by 
the jinrikisha men, and when one is called he places the cigarette behind 
his ear ready for another draw at the end of his run. 

The American Tobacco Company has recently invaded this count 
ee capital and up-to-date methods, and is continuing to absor' 

There were shipped from this port last year cigarettes valued at 
$681,490, against a total export of $838,293, and nearly all the balance 
was sent from Osaka, in this consular district. Some 70 per cent of 
the whole was shipped to China. 

During 1900 the export of cigarettes to China was more than doubled, 
‘and 3 1901 that of 1900 was more than trebled. 

The duty on manufactured tobacco remains at 150 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for thirty minutes. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted me I wish 
to call your attention to a subject of intense interest to the 
district I have the honor to represent, and a subject so broad 
in its varied interests it should receive the attention of this 
House, I refer to the mining industries of the United States. 
In the very outset I desire to state that I shall use H. R. 14611 
as the basis of my remarks. This bill provides for a bureau 
of geology and mining, and was reported February 13, 1906, 
from the Committee on Mines and Mining with a unanimous 
recommendation that the bill pass. In the early days of this 
session the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Brooxs] introduced 
a bill of like import, which was referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining, and was thoroughly discussed by that com- 
mittee and a number of amendments suggested. The gentleman 
from Colorado accepted the amendments, and, incorporating 
them in a new bill, reintroduced the same. So that, while the 
gentleman from Colorado should have full credit as the author 
of the bill, still as it now stands it is essentially a committee 
bill. 

The distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin, the chairman 
of the committee, has prepared and filed a very able and ex- 
cellent report (No. 1184), in which he shows in strong and 
concise language the growth and importance of the mining 
industry. I understand the enactment of the measure into a 
law will entail no extra expense upon the National Treasury, 
and that the proposed new Bureau is attached to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor because the organic act creating 
that Department gave it jurisdiction over the mining industry. 
The bill is now upon the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and I frankly confess I would 
not now be trespassing upon the time of the House if I 
were not fearful that in these closing days of the session the 
bill may not be reached. If I needed a further excuse for ad- 
dressing myself to this subject, I find it in the fact that the 
single county of Lackawanna, Pa., which comprises my district, 
produced in the calendar year 1904—the last year for which 
official statistics are obtainable—the enormous output of 
17,809,723 tons of coal. The ayerage price per ton, as computed 
by Mr. William W. Ruley, chief of the bureau of anthracite 
coal statistics, Philadelphia, Pa., is $2.35 at the mine; so the 
value of this one product of this single Congressional district 
for the year 1904 will be 17,309,723 tons multiplied by $2.35, or 
$40,442,849. 

Even this magnificent showing is exceeded by the adjoining 
county of Luzerne, so ably represented in this body by General 
Patmer. His district, composed of the single county of Lu- 
zerne, produced in 1904 over 24,000,000 tons, with a valuation 
at the mine exceeding $57,000,000. The output of coal for 1904 
of these two counties, comprising the Tenth and the Eleventh 
Congressional districts of Pennsylvania, was over 41,000,000 
tons, with a valuation at the mine of $97,920,979, and I be- 
lieve the output for 1905, when officially ascertained, will show 
a value of over $100,000,000. So far as relates to the value of 
their coal production, these two counties stand at the head 
of the list—they are the banner counties of the United States. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I fully realize if this subject were simply 
of local interest it would be difficult to justify the asking of 
Congress to pass the proposed legislation. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that in no country upon the face of the earth has there 
been so large and widespread deposits of coal as obtain in 
the United States. There are workable deposits of coal in 
twenty-seven States and in three Territories, and in all these 
States and Territories these deposits are being developed to 
a greater or less extent. The output from these widespread 
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and workable deposits for the year 1904 was 352,310,427 short 
tons, with a spot value of $444,816,288—a remarkable exhibit, 
and one that confirms the United States in its position as the 
head of the coal-producing countries of the world. 

In that year our production exceeded that of Great Britain 
by over 35 per cent, and lacked less than 95,000,000 tons of equal- 
ing the combined production of Great Britain and Germany, 
these two countries ranking second and third, respectively, in 
the production of coal. In addition to this, Mr. Chairman, coal 
is not the only mineral product of the United States. While 
my interests and studies have made me more conversant with 
coal than with other minerals, and while coal ranks first in 
value of our mineral and metal productions, it is only fair to 
state that iron ranks a close second, and its deposits are per- 
haps as widespread as those of coal. In the year 1904 twenty 
States produced 16,497,083 long tons of pig iron, with a total 
valuation of $233,025,000, and the production of iron ores in 
the United States exceeded that of any other country in the 
world. The production of gold in the United States in 1904 
amounted to 3,910,729 ounces, with a valuation of $80,833,648. 
The production of silver was 55,999,864 ounces, with a commer- 
cial value of $32,035,378, and the production of copper amounted 
to 812,537,367 pounds, with a valuation of $105,629,845. The 
production of lead was 307,000 tons, with a valuation of $26,- 
402,000, and of zine there was produced 186,702 tons, valued at 
$18,670,200. For purposes of reference and for convenience I 
have grouped the mineral and metal products in a table, which, 
if there be no objection, I will not read, but will insert in the 
RECORD. 


Table showing the output of the mines in the United States for the 
year 1904, and the valuation thereof. 
Valuation. 


Production. 
Coal =i 
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E 
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«Commercial value. 


This table shows the total value of the output of our mines in 
1904 to be in excess of one and a quarter billion dollars. Surely 
from the standpoint of dollars and cents the mining industry 
of the United States is important enough to call for the care 
and consideration of a separate bureau. But, sir, there is- an- 
other phase of the subject to which I desire to call your atten- 
tion. While it is true that during the past fifteen years the 
coal industry of the United States has more than doubled its 
output and its growth has been by leaps and bounds, it is also 
true that this industry is still in its infancy. Compared with 
Europe, we have only scratched the surface of our almost in- 
exhaustible coal fields. While Europe, and especially Great 
Britain, has nearly or quite reached its maximum output, our 
vast coal fields are comparatively undeveloped. And in this 
connection I wish to read what Consul-General Mason, of Paris, 
has to say concerning the future of American coal, as found in 
Consular and Trade Report No. 2504, page 3. I quote: 


It is in respect to quantity and quality of coal supply that the advan- 
tage of North America over European countries is decisive and over- 
whelming. Whatever the facts concerning ores may be, the known coal 
measures of the United States render their fuel supply secure, abun- 
dant, and of excellent quality for centuries to come. ere are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of gas and coking coals of high quality 
in the Appalachian regidns—to say nothing of other fields—which have 
as yet been hardly scratched by the pick and drill of the miner. New 

deposits of greater or less extent are being discovered from year 
to year. With what is now known the present enormous annual out- 
put of 280,000,000 tons of bituminous coal can be maintained for 
undreds of years without exhausting the available supply. In Europe, 
on the contrary, the 1 of adequate coal provision are definitely 
numbered. gland the experts estimate the duration of the work- 
able coal measures to be from sixty to one hundred years. German 
has a somewhat longer lease of industrial life dependent on the co 
supply, but the subject is so acute that a heavy contract for the 
delivery of German coal to France for iron and steel works is under- 
stood to have been canceled recently at heavy loss to the sellers, be- 
cause, as it is definitely understood, the Imperial Government objected 
to the depletion of the national coal supply for the benefit of the 
neighbor countries. France has native coal for a generation or 
more, but the mines are deepening, the cost of production is gradually 
increasing, and economists are looking with growing apprehension at 
the future. Twenty-five or, at most, thirty years hence, the question 
of an adequate coal supply will be a serious problem for France. 


Our vast coal fields have as yet been hardly scratched by 
the pick and drill of the miner.” As an American I am glad 
we have this great storage of heat and power, for I have 
marked the interesting fact that the development of our min- 
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ing industry has been coincident with our growth toward world 
industrial supremacy. In my judgment there are those in this 
House to-day who will see the time when great ocean freighters, 
built expressly for that purpose, will leave the harbors of our 
coasts bound for European ports and loaded exclusively with 
coal; and as Consul-General Mason puts it: 

It will be strange, indeed, if American e res shall fall to recognize 


the opportunity which time shall ripen and the immutable laws of de- 
mand and supply will offer to American enterprise. 


. Mr. Chairman, to encourage that enterprise, to foster and aid 
its growth, to seek and publish information relating thereto, 
and to help in every legitimate way to build up an export 
trade would be the proper function of the proposed Bureau of 
Mines, since in the end it would lead to the employment of 
other thousands of toilers, and would increase the prosperity 
and material wealth of our country. But, Mr. Chairman, there 
is still another and a higher reason why the bill to which I re- 
fer, or a bill drawn on similar lines, should become a law. In 
my opinion, the establishment of a Bureau of Mines will make 
for the safety of life and limb of the workers in our mines. 
The bill provides inter alia that the Bureau— 

Shall gather such data and information with regard to the operation 
of mines, labor, and wage conditions, and mining machine and ap- 
pliances as shall tend to the improvement, economy, and efficiency of 
mining methods and the safety of mining employees. 

With all the safeguards possible, the work of mining is extra 
hazardous. I doubt if there be a more perilous occupation. 
When a miner descends a shaft 200, 500, 1,000, or 2,000 feet below 

the surface to engage in his daily toil there is no hour of the 
day in which he is exempt from danger. That danger may come 
in many shapes and in many forms—a sudden fall of unpropped 
roof, a defective powder charge with its consequent delayed or 
premature blast, of the explosion of gas followed by the fatal fire- 
damp. It is, alas, true that these accidents sometimes occur 
through the carelessness of the miner. Constant and continual 
familiarity with danger apparently causes him to forget ordinary 
caution, and that carelessness, that forgetfulness occasionally 
results in fatal accidents. 

Recently in discussing the matter with a colleague on the 
Committee on Mines, I made the assertion that there were more 
killed and injured from accidents in our mines every single 
year than the entire loss of the United States Army and Navy 
in killed and wounded during our war with Spain. In attempt- 
ing to verify that statement, I wrote to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor requesting information as to the number of 
killed and injured in our mines during 1904. His reply shows 
that, no such statistics can be obtained at present, and the ab- 
sence of this data presents another argument in favor of the 
esablishment of a Bureau of Mines. I will read Secretary 
Metcalf’s letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 14, 1906. 
Hon. Tromas H. DALE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I have received your letter of the 9th instant Sy eget In- 
formation as to the number killed and the number injured in mines in 
the United States during the calendar year 1904, classified according 
to the kind of mineral produced, but I regret to say that there are no 
statistics compiled which cover the data you wish. 

The Bureau of the Census makes an annual collection of mortality 
statistics, but does not deal with statistics of persons Injured, and the 
mortality statistics are restricted by law to those of States and cities 
8 deaths, at the time of occurrence, under local compulsory 
aws. 

There are but eleven States, Including the District of Columbla, 
represented in the statistics now collected, and in none of these is 
mining so 1 an industry as in others; moreover, while the cer- 
tificates of deaths filed by the coroners with the re istration officials 
usually state the manner of death, such as “explosion,” “burns,” 
“fractures,” etc., they do not usually spee that the death was due 
to an accident occurring in connection with mining, and that importaat 
distinction can not be accurately made. 

Very respectfully, V. H. METCALF, Secretary. 


After receiving this letter, I examined the statistics of my 
own State. I found that in the State of Pennsylvania there 
were in the year 1904 1,131 killed and 1,964 injured, or a total 
of 3,095 killed and injured by accidents incident to the mining 
of coal. I doubt if any State has a better mine-inspection law 
than Pennsylyania has placed upon her statute books, and I be- 
lieve that Iowa alone has a law that comes anywhere near 
equaling that of Pennsylvania in its provisions for the safety 
of the miner. Since the production of coal in Pennsylvania 
was about 49 per cent of the production in the United States, 
I think you will agree with me that I am safe in assuming that 
the total casualties in the United States would equal double 
the casualties in Pennsylvania, and this would give over 6,000 
killed and injured in the United States. If to this total were 
ndded the casualties in the mining of the other minerals and 
metals, the sickening figures, the sad result would be largely 
increased. Now, it has been officially ascertained that in the 
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war with Spain our loss was 698 officers and privates killed, 
and the total number killed and wounded was 3,457. We justly 
shrink from the horrors of war and earnestly hope for the dawn 
of that day, foretold and so earnestly anticipated by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, Mr. BAnTHolbr, when there shall be no 
war. 

Yet, sir, here is an industry of peace—an industry which 
gives to our nation the iron to build its machinery, and the coal 
which furnishes its power—an industry, however, in which 
every year there are more killed and maimed than our entire 
loss in our last war, and still we hesitate to pass a measure 
which the best authorities believe would tend to lessen the ap- 
palling loss of life in carrying on that industry. Mr. Chair- 
man, notwithstanding the fact I was once a coal operator, I 
do not claim that all operators are saints. I do assert, how- 
eyer, that these mine accidents are not always due to the 
grasping cupidity of the operator. I want also to correct an 
impression that seems to be very widely entertained, that it 
one can only be a coal operator he is sure to accumulate great 
wealth. It is true that where the conditions are favorable 
where the veins of coal are of sufficient thickness and purity, 
large returns of profit come quickly, but these conditions are 
exceptional, Thin veins, faults, and impure coal are more apt 
to be the rule, and where these conditions preyail it is gener- 
ally a race between the operator and the sheriff with a writ 
of foreclosure as to who shall own the plant, with the sheriff 
winning in a large number of cases. 

As a rule the operators and superintendents having immediate 
charge of the mining operation come up from the ranks. I have 
in mind such an operator. He began as a boy carrying water 
to the workmen in the mines. Afterwards a doorkeeper, open- 
ing and shutting the doors for the ingress and egress of the 
cars—these doors being necessary for the proper control of 
the air in the mines. Then he became a driver boy, then a 
laborer, then a miner, then a foreman, then a superintendent, 
and finally an operator and part owner of a mine. He was a 
hard student, spending almost every evening over his books, and 
while his success may in part be attributable to his studious 
habits, still he is typical, insomuch as the superintendents and 
many of the operators come from the ranks and have a prac- 
tical knowledge of mining. These men are humane; but, sir, 
because of the necessity of close application to their work, in 
order to make both ends meet, it is impossible for them always 
to know all that is transpiring in the mining world. There may 
be inyentions and appliances that make for the safety of the 
miner which they would be glad to adopt if the knowledge of 
these appliances were only brought to their notice through the 
agency of a bureau of mines. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not attempt to picture the harrowing 
scenes following a sudden and terrible explosion of gas in the 
mines. It is appalling, and one who has witnessed it can never 
lose its impression, can never forget it. In an argument before 
the supreme court of Pennsylyania® John R. Jones, esq., of 
Scranton, used this language: 

Travel .with us through the coal fields and you will observe the 
effects of the mine on every hand, in the mangled cripple who 3 
about with a crutch and cane; in the asthmatic cough of the miner 
whose lungs are filled with the smoke of the blast; in the blue marks 
of the powder-burnt face, and in the pathetic figure of him, the victim 
of the explosion, who with sightless eyes and palsied limbs spends his 
days in hopeless gloom. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am not wedded to any particu- 
lar bill, but I do advocate the passage of the bill to which I 
have referred or a substitute drawn on similar lines. I plead, 
not in a spirit of demagoguery—which I despise and detest— 
but in the spirit of humanity, because it is my best judgment 
that the establishment of a Bureau of Mines will be a step 
toward reducing the dangers of what, in any event, must always 
remain the perilous occupation of the toller in our mines. [Loud 
applause. ] 

Mr. SAMUEL. Mr. Chairman, the verdict of history will be 
that this Congress has produced some very wise legislation, 
such as will redound to the credit of those who have been instru- 
mental in placing these laws on the statute books of the nation. 
But there are still some other questions that ought to have 
attention before final adjournment. One of these is the proper 
restriction of foreign immigration, and another is a law that 
shall make eight hours a day’s labor in the United States. 
These are both live subjects for legislation by the American 
Congress, having to do with that great body of men who are 
the bone and sinew of this great country of ours. I shall ex- 
pect to speak to you on both these subjects later on in this 
session. I now address myself to a question of reform in postal 
legislation. 

To this Congress of thinking men, and more especially to the 
honorable members of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
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Roads, I might not expect to contribute any new ideas in refer- 
ence to postal reforms and improvement. But earlier in this 
session it was my privilege to Introduce a bill (H. R. 11499) 
entitled “To provide for the merging of the fourth class of 
domestic postage into that of the third class,” and I feel that 
the title in itself onght to gain for the bill a hearing in the 
interests of the people. 

It was not until several weeks after introducing the bill in 
question that it was my good fortune to get time to read the 
last annual reports of the honorable Postmaster-General and of 
the honorable Third Assistant, and then I discovered that the 
very matter covered by my bill for the merging of the third and 
fourth classes of mail had been warmly urged by both Pest- 
master-General Cortelyou and his Third Assistant, General 
Madden. I am glad to be found in such good company. On 
page 73 of his report the Postmaster-General says: 


It is not deemed wise, at least, at this time, to ask authority of 
Con for the establishment of a separate parcel post in the domestic 
service, but an earnest recommendation is made that third and fourth 
class mail matter be me at the rate of 1 cent for 2 ounces. This 
could be done without the necessity of rearr mg the service. All 
merchandise parcels not exceeding unds in weight would continue 
to be carried in ordinary pouches a sacks at one-half the rate now 
eharged, and afford a t opportunity for distributing light pack- 
ages to a multitude of places not reached by express companies: and at 
a i sufficient to reimburse the Government for actual cost of 
carriage. 


At page 23 of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General’s report 
I find the following: a 


The matter of classifying the mails should be so simple that any 
postmaster, or any other person, ought to be able to determine the rate 
accurately and beyond doubt. There should be no necessity for a post- 
master, when matter is presented for mailing, to submit the question to 
the Department for the consideration of experts in order to determine 
what rate should be charged, 


as is now so often necessary under our 


complicated classification system. 
With re; to second-class matter, the complications have already 
been stated, and they do not, of course, apply as between matter of 


the third and fourth classes. But as to these two there is much diffi- 
culty of correct and satisfactory administration. It often happens that 
similar matter mailed at one t-office at the rate is at 
another post-office, due to the different interpretation of the postmaster 
there, required to be A gre at the fourth-class rate. This rR cep 
annoyance to the p a great ha 5 to 
ee of the service. It can be corrected only by a ruling of the 


roper, and that sort of thing 
„ of the third and 


Now, as to the question of parcels post, which may need a 
word just here: Under the present sparsely settled condition 
of certain portions of the United States the results of a general 
parcels post at this time would be that the Post-Office Depart- 
ment would get the long hauls. and the express companies would 
get the short ones. I think that it may be considered as a set- 
tied proposition that parcels post will be a good thing and a 
desirable thing when the- United States acquires a density of 
population to warrant it; such, for instance, as that in Eng- 
land at the present. When that time arrives and conditions 
warrant parcels post, no member of the American Congress will 
any more dare to oppose it than would a member of the oppo- 
sition dare to offer a bill against rural free delivery, if the un- 
fortunate event should come upon us of our friends, the enemy, 
éyer again gaining the ascendency. 

But the merging of the third and fourth classes of mail mat- 
ter is a question that can be taken up now and here; and the 
conditions not only warrant it, but the people have a right to 
demand it, and where understood do demand it. 

In no phase of our system of government do we so nearly 
legislate for the people—the whole people—as in matters of 
postal reform and improvement. The Army and Navy legisla- 
tion, while in the interests of the General Government, does not 
touch the people as a people. River and harbor legislation is, 
in the final analysis, in the interest of certain communities. The 
tariff, if you please, the rallying shibboleth of the Grand Old 
Party for the past forty years, is possibly the only legislative 
question before the American Congress which first, last, and all 
the time is paramount to all other questions, and one which can 
safely be left to the wisdom of the Republican party to correct 
when and where corrections are needed. Yet the tariff does 
not interest all the people. 

Different, however, is the question of a reduction In postage, 
which concerns the whole people. I am convinced that the time 
for a reduction in letter postage from 2 cents an ounce to 1 cent 
has not yet arrived—that there is no such general demand for 
it as should bring this Congress to a consideration of that ques- 
tion. 

The purpose of the bill I have offered is to do away altogether 
with the fourth-class designation of postage, and by merging the 
fourth class (the merchandise class) with the third class (gen- 


erally speaking, the printed-matter class) to corral all matter 
and things now included in both these classes into one class, to 
be known as the “ third class.” A few examples will show how it 
will work. On a pair of men’s shoes, weighing, say, 36 ounces, 
now rated as fourth class, the postage charge is 36 cents. If 
made third class the charge would be but 18 cents. On a pair of 
women’s shoes- the charge under this bill would be about 12 
cents, whereas it is now double that amount. Clothing, ete.— 
indeed, anything of a merchandise nature weighing under 4 
pounds—would, under the bill I have proposed, cost the sender 
just half as much as he is required to pay now. 

Then, too, there is the confusion and annoyance caused by the 
two classes—the third and fourth—being so closely allied at 
some points that postal officials are at times in a quandary as to 
which class the article belongs. Take, for instance, an ordinary 
calendar. If printed on cardboard or paper it falls within the 
third class, with postage at the rate of 1 cent for 2 cunces. 
But should it be printed on leather, wood, celluloid, or kindred 
substance, it is rated as fourth class, with the postage rate 1 
cent an ounce. In the case of printed cards or blank cards the 
same difference occurs. A blank book is rated as fourth class. 

If the same book should be ruled and contain printed head- 
ings, it receives the third-class designation. Burnt wood (I 
mean work done by the pyrographic process) offers a peculiar 
example. Not only do different pest-oflices make various 
charges on this species of hand product, but different clerks in 
the same office will be found to be at sea as to how it should 
be rated. Thus the two classes are so confusing at some points 


that fairly intelligent clerks are unable to differentiate, and I 


have been told that one of the worst sources of annoyance to 
the post-office clerk is to have persons object to paying postage 
at the fourth-class rate on an article which had recently been 
received through the mails from another office at the third- 
class rate—just half the amount. And while it is an annoyance 
to the post-office official it is no less an annoyance to the citizen 
who does the mailing, for he is entitled to a uniform rate with 
that which is being charged at other offices. 

Now, the only feasible plan appearing to me to avoid the in- 
consistency of having any individual at any office overcharged, 
no matter whether in a metropolitan city or at the little office 
at the country wayside, is to so simplify the rates as that there 
shall be, or at least need be, no confusion in the classes. The 
first class is very easily understood. It consists of simply 
written matter or sealed matter. Either one of these condi- 
tions makes an article first class and requires 2 cents for each 
ounce. In the second class—being newspapers and periodicals 
mailed by publishers—there is no confusion. 

I therefore ask the support of this House for the merger bill 
I have offered (H. R. 11499). By it all kinds of mail matter 
other than first and second class will be covered by the one des- 
ignation of “third class” at the rate of 2 ounces for 1 cent. 
Confusion and annoyances to both postal officials and the public 
will be avoided, and it will be a concession in the lowering of 
postage, which will mean much to the common people, whom 
the lamented Lincoln said: God must have loved, for he made 
so many of them.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
Rucker] is recognized for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp] entertained the House with a 
discussion, or more properly speaking, a recital of the more 
important measures enacted into law at this session. He 
boasted of the fact that the dominant party on this floor has 
the power to pass, without Democratic assistance and even with 
the opposition of every Democratic Member, any legislation de- 
sired. He extolled and glorified the virtues, efficiency, and 
patriotism of his party as reflected in the wise, beneficial, and 
wholesome legislation enacted. 

He did not recite, however, the many most important meas- 
ures which his party has failed to pass and which it has stub- 
bornly, persistently, and willfully refused and still refuses to 
even consider. He should remember that while power has its 
glory it also has its responsibility—that the party in power is 
responsible to the people not only for the character of laws 
enacted, but likewise for partisan opposition to legislation 
demanded by the people. 

The Republican party makes loud boasts of its friendship and 
devotion to the man of toil. Just before the Congressional 
elections our Republican friends grow vociferous in their hypo- 
critical pretensions. 

But when they have full power, time, and opportunity they re- 
fuse to act. Early in this session great labor organizations, rep- 
resenting and speaking for more than 3,000,000 wage-earners, re- 
spectfully, courteously, and urgently appealed to the President 
of the United States and to the Speaker of this House and others 
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in authority to give consideration to measures vitally affecting 
the welfare and happiness of this large number of worthy 
American citizens. How have you answered this.appeal? You 
have spurned and ignored them, not because you love the horny- 
handed son of toil less, but because the Republican party loves 
the oppressors of labor, who make large campaign contributions, 
more. 

You may with Democratic help enact an immigration bill with 
its best and most desirable features eliminated by your party, 
but you will not pass the anticonvict labor bill. You may with 
solid Democratic support pass a pure-food bill, but you refuse 
to pass the eight-hour bill demanded by labor. 

You may with Democratic assistance, both in the framing 
and passage, enact a rate bill, but the corporations won't let 
you pass the anti-injunction bill. 

The committees of this House are carefully formed so as to 
advance or prevent legislation, as the party in power wishes. 
For months friends of the workingman sought to induce the 
Committee on Labor to report the eight-hour bill, but their 
efforts were futile until on May 29, when it happened that only 
seven members of the committee—four Democrats and three 
Republicans—were present, and the Democrats, being in the ma- 
jority, ordered the bill favorably reported. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. GarpNER] was authorized to make the report. 

His report on the bill was filed in the House on June 26. 
I appealed to the Speaker to-day to recognize me for the pur- 
pose of asking unanimous consent for the consideration of this 
bill, and he promptly refused my request in a manner quite 
emphatic. I soon realized that even though I could speak 
with the tongue of angels and had all faith so that I might re- 
move mountains, yet I could not possibly move a Republican 
Speaker of this House to consent to legislation in the interest 
of 3,000,000 Anierican workingmen. Thus this just measure, 
ordered reported by Democratic votes, will die on the Calen- 
dar because we have not a Democratic Speaker in the chair. 

In conclusion, I ask consent to include in my remarks some 
extracts from the able and convincing argument of Mr. Thomas 
Carl Spelling, of New York, attorney for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, before the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
April 12, 1906, in support of the bill known as the Pearre 
anti-injunction bill.” 


Now, gentlemen, I desire to say it is your duty, and you know it 
without my telling you, to consider the interest of the public in this 
question of whether the courts shall abuse their powers or be kept 
within proper limits. What is the interest of the public? I tell you, 

ntlemen, that the people of the United States, outside of manufactur- 

g. outside of the unions, have no interest whatever except a senti- 
mental interest in the question whether any one man or any one cor- 
poration carries on business at any particular place in the United States 
or carries on business at all. If one fail and retire, there are others to 
take his place. Why, do you not see the result of the struggle of com- 
petition? You find a man in the front rank of the legal profession in 
a town. Something happens ; he makes some mistake ; perhaps his enemies 
become active; others come to the front, and he loses the lead. Per- 
haps he deserves to, and perhaps he does not. At any rate, sooner or 
later he takes a back seat and retires from the fleld. 

Now, of what interest is that to the public? You know, gentlemen, 
that the public never pretends to take any interest in that, except a 
sentimental interest, and I say that no court of equity has any more 
right to interfere in the manner in which they have been interfering in 
these labor disputes than a court of equity would have in that case to 
set up as a peace officer, a guardian of the morais of the whole com- 
munity, and compel the whole community to do what that court con- 
celves to be justice, poetic justice, to that lawyer. And the same is 
true of merchants, and the same is true of manufacturers. But I will 
tell you, gentlemen, what the public has an interest in. Take all 
these manufacturers, taking them to represent the whole 8 ot 
the country. If these men get all the profit, they put it in a private 
bank account. Does that do the RN any good? It may do the pub- 
lic some good, and we would dislike to see any good citizen, any cap- 
tain of industry,” fail in business. 

But what is the real interest of the people of the United States aside 
from these sentimental interests? If they pay out better wages to those 
men, the increase goes over the counters of all the shops and into the 
shops of the shoemakers, and to the milliners, and the barbers, and 
everybody, and it goes into general circulation in those communities. 
Not only that, but these shopkeepers and storekeepers are enabled to buy 
more goods. Some of that money goes to manufacturers again and else- 
where. It goes to fisheries and to miners, and it goes to farmers; be- 
cause the extra money that those men get is used to buy farm products 
that they need to support them. That is where it benefits the pune 
Why, gentlemen, the steel trust last year had a net profit of $119,000,- 
000. 1 do not know what its labor gets, but it is dissatisfied, and I 
have no doubt that it has cause to be. 

Do you not think it would have been better if half or two-thirds or 
three-quarters of that $119,000,000 had been distributed in the man 
towns and cities where that trust has its plants, and been spread broad- 
cast throughout the length and breadth of this country? Do you not 
think it would have been better, even if those men had received more 
than you or myself, sitting as a high priest of finance and commercial- 
ism, or than some of these Federal judges in the itions that they 
take, might consider to be their due; that it would have been better to 
have bad this money distributed among the people? It would have 
been better for every . That is the interest that the public has in 
this matter, and I say that that interest and that contention is along 
the lines of justice, along the lines of public justice. 
as we may favor the purpose of The Hague tribunal for the 

ce, as much as we may desire the attainment of absolute 
peace between labor and capital, we all know that these 
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conflicts called strikes and lockouts frequentl 
frequently occur. That is one of the conditions of pacen for which 
no remedy has ever been found, and probably none ever will be found. 
It is inconvenient for us who are not Immediately interested or involved; 
but whatever inconvenience or deprivation it may inflict upon us, we 
have to endure it, just as we have to endure the coming of a contest 
between two of these gigantic monopolies. We have to submit to the 
extortion when the small industries throughout the country are stran- 
gled to death by the trusts, and, so far as I am concerned, I do not 
know any rem for that unless we amend the Constitution. 

Workingmen are not in the habit of trying to get some court to ex- 
ceed its jurisdiction. They are hting this battle between capital 
and labor brayely—tfighting it in the open. They do not do business, 
and from the fact of their greater numbers they can not do business 
behind closed doors in little rooms about half the size of this room. 
They must wage their war openly and in the public eye. 
do not go filing affidavits and trying to steal a march on the enem 
by some cow y trick. I do not know of but one instance in whic 
workingmen ever sppiied for a remedy against a combination made 
against them and a blacklist. Why the blacklist of the workingmen? 
They form these combinations; they use all manner of cruel and un- 
usual weapons to destroy the organizations; but we recognise that they 
have that right. We do not plead the baby act at all. We do not 
withhold anything that we claim ourselves, and, on the other hand, 
we claim nothing which we are not wining to concede. 

Now, I might recount to you at great length the abuses of Federal 
courts in the matter of sending forth what may be properly called 
es al legislation — that is, they eny the legislative power and 
make an ex post facto law and crush and destroy one side in a labor 
dispute. They turn over the judicial power that the Constitution and 
Congress have given for other purposes. They turn that over to one side 
in a trade dispute where vi and far-reaching interests are involved, 
and that side employs it as an unfair, a crushing, and overwhelming ad- 
Vantage against what, despite its numbers, is the weaker adversary. 
And this legislation is sought in order to mark anew the dividing line 
between the jurisdiction in law and equitable jurisdiction. 

I desire now to mention two Illustrations. In the western district 
of Arkansas the judge of the Federal court issued an injunction against 
the strikers at the Texas and Kansas coal mine. The case is the Texas 
and Kansas Coal Company v. Denney et al. I recently read an article 
describing the condition of those miners, and there never was described 
anything in all ny reading more wretched than the condition of miners 
working in the plants of those companies. Anyhow, Judge Rogers is- 
sued an injunction, and it is no worse than a great many others, and 
I desire to read part of it to you. Among other things he enjoined 
them from “ congregating at or near or on the premises of the property 
of the Kansas and Texas Coal Company in, about, or near the town of 
Huntington, Ark., or elsewhere 

They could not meet anywhere. The 
consisting of one each and hunt for 
elsewhere or faint on the road. The. 


occur, and are liable to 


had to wander off in groups 
eir ves or hunt for a job 
could not, two of them, meet 
That is forbidden by the 


:) 

untington, Ark., or elsewhere, for the purpose of 
intimidating its employees or molesting its employees or preventin 
said employees from rendering service to the Kansas and Texas Coa 
Company, from inducing or coercing by threats, intimidation, force, or 
violence, any of said 8 to leave the employment of the said 
Kansas and Texas Coal Company, or from in any manner interferin 
with or molesting any Dax cpa or persons who may be employed or see! 
employment by and of the Kansas and Texas Coal Company in the 
0 si hn of its coal mines, at or near said town of Huntington, or 
elsewhere.” 

If they should meet a man in Patagonia, they could not persuade 
him not to go back to work under the terms of this injunction. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Was that injunction appealed from? as the 8 
of such an injunction as that ever tested? A judge might on an 
issue an injunction saying that I can not speak for the next six months. 
— a do it, but it would be illegal to do it. Was that ever 

es 

Mr. SPELLING. I am glad you asked that. I do not know whether 
it was appealed from or not. It is utterly immaterial. The mischief 
is 1 done. The ruin is wrought. The oppression is complete in 
a very short time after these arbitrary and ultrajurisdictional orders 
are granted; and you know that, and are bound to admit it. The 
right of appeal is not worth the time that it takes to name it in any of 
these labor disputes. Very few of these workingmen are able to employ 
ei hea and suppose they were, it is unnecessary. I think it is abso- 
lutely vain and a waste of time for me to undertake to tell you gen- 
tlemen, members of the bar, about the utter futility of the right of 
appeal from these orders. The law is made by a judge assuming to 
make it in a e capacity. It is really special legislation, outside 
of his authority, and such as might issne from the star-chamber or 
from the throne of Caligula, and it goes forth as a thunderbolt and it 
strikes dumb and 5 ae one side of this trade dispute. 
And then you ask me about this right of appeal. It is absolutely worth- 
less and not worth considering. : 

Now, I want to ee you another instance. It happened right here. 
I want to say that these injunctions are increasing. They are being 
issued with increasing rapidity and in increased numbers. ut I want 
to call your attention to one instance in the city of Washington within 
the last two weeks. The judge of one of the courts, upon a complaint 
filed by_the EY Prosi which is an association of employing printers 
of the United States, issued what was called a “restraining order” 
against the strikers. 

The typographical union—the members of the typographical union— 
are on a strike. The whole union is not on a strike. Most of them 
are at work; but the whole union is backing up those who are still out 
on strike. Now, it happens that heretofore the unlons have been 
working, I think, nine hours a day, and now they refuse to work any 
longer except at eight hours a day. And are not eight hours of that 
kind of work enough? I know something about it. It is more tryin 
on the nerves; it is more 11 to the vitality and to the eyes—i 
is usually done by artificial light—than the hardest kind of study. 

Are not eight hours enough? But 3 it does not become me to 
argue the merits of that question. at is my view—that eight hours 
are enough. At any rate, the union stood for an eight-hour day in the 
printing offices. It happens that these employing printers have a ict 
of men employed on time contracts at nine hours a day. That time 
contract means this: That they pay the men every week, and they are 
to stay with them, I believe, for a certain time, at so many dollars a 
week. Some of the members of the union went to these men who were 


But they ' 


working on time contracts and told them that they ha 
that the employers might sue them for damages if they had any case 
against them for quitting, but that that was the only consequence which 
could ensue, that they could quit. 

I ne not care 


d a right to quit; 


I do not know how much else there is in this case; 
all the facts. But these are substantially facts: 
that the union men are 


upon the court assumes jurisdictio 
or spiritual oracle of everything in nA 
there are adeguate remedies at law for the violation of those contracts, 


ge takes 
this advice. And i 


r. SPELLING. I am not sure. sg Sag 
82828 these men. hear some lawyer come before 
some well-informed and reasonable and just man who 
knows the limits of 
any court anywhere a t to enjoin a man from threa 
another personally under any circumstances. I throw out that - 
lenge, and I am willing to meet it before any one such man, or before 
any number of such men. However, it is not involved in this contro- 
versy; that particular N Is not involved here, because, as I said 
before, . ve. We stop short of the utmost boundary of 
our righ 

I want to point out to you where another error has arisen, where the 
courts have absorbed an old error from some bad precedent, and have 
followed it in a number of decisions, and have built up what might 
under some circumstances be called good law, but which I is 


of a man to make a ba 


ts. ° z 
ow, tlemen, there is nothing like a good illustration., Suppose a 
man is ‘an’ empio ; suppose be ie manufacturing watches, and he 
employs a num of men—well, I will say one man, and he represents 
a hundred or a thousand. 

This one man exercises his brain and his 


muscle and his nerves in 
As a matter of fact it takes, I th 


ink, about a 


tha 
part of the aggregate value when it is completed, but I tell you that 
or 


ple — the apa repre- 
sented and consists in the result of labor a not e itself, 
and when anybody says, whether a chancellor or a Federal judge or 
any individual, that any employer of labor has any other in t in 
the labor of the men in his employ or whom he is to employ 
he utters an absolute absurdity. 
I feel that I would be remiss in the performance of duty if I 
did not give fal attention to the conflict now waged in New York 
between the thetm and the ä Union, which the 
Typothete's attorney, Mr. A. . us about. I have with me 
the wage seale now in force in t city, as presented to me by Mr. 
soar 17 . — secretary of the American Federation of Labor, and it 
as ows: 


NEW YORK SCALE FOR BOOK AND JOB OFFICES, MARCH, 1905. 
Compositors: Book and 75 scale—hand composition, 44 to 50 cents 
thousand ; per week, $21, 


week, $21.30. 

You can scarcely realize the faadequacy of such wages if you have 
not ucational 5 required 
of the employees I can not speak in detail, but they are very high. 
In sh each must be a man above the average in literary attain- 
he most talented writers always expect the proof sheets 
on the margin calling atten- 


ments. 

to come back with a lot of query marks 

tion to rhetorical lapses, to say nothing of the absolute correctness 
ulred in the matter of orthography and punctuation. 

these, 700 are on strike for an eight-hour day. It 

thetm have yielded to nine-tenths of the strikers. 

and a de ive force on the heels of the 700. 

er 6,300 are t Free] to the 700. But with the 

to insult and pick Dn paced 

us 


strikers them, 


poo: 

made to believe that the mere business of the complainant was propady- 

complete the fabricat 
ted ps — these 
best citizens of 


zeal and blind partisansh| 
ative, the rapacity, unfa 


But owing to the brazen 
of the Typothete and their y — represent- 

ness, and overreaching N of the Typo- 
thete was made to appear in a very strong light. e thought he had 
advanced a very telling argument when said it was necessary to 
enforce a nine-bour day, which really means lower wages than an 
eight-hour Gay, in order to capture and hold in New York the book 
ng of the United States. 


83 e fh it a 
es su „ 0 umanity. 
tional; but at any rate it is a dead letter. Then you passed the anti- 
trust law, and the millions of dollars that have Seen spent from the 


time of O 
enforce that 


ni 
at pains printin, 
about the restraints 


Trans-Missouri case stand on the same bottom and amount to the 
same thing. Some combinations in restraint of trade were dissolved. 
But to advance at a bound to the conclusion—because I want to save 
time—you all know that “communities of interest” have united men 
that contro] substantially all the railroad mil in the country, and 
that monopoly is more complete, more absolute in its tige and its 
power, than it was before decisions were rendered. 

There was the Addyston Pipe Company all those interests, 
I understand, are scooped up and united in the steel trust, and they are 
enjoying great prosperity despite all of the so-called “legislation” 
against them. By reason of all this, I say the antitrust law is a dead 
letter, The interstate- commerce law stands on the same . There 
are more abuses in the matter of rates and fares, more discriminations 
and more oppression by railroad corporations, than there was before 
that act of 1887 was passed. I might give you my opinion about the 
attempts to regulate rates, but that is not called for and is not neces- 


sary. , 

These, gentlemen, are the only 1 lative attempts to change the 
common law in this coun in the interests of the public. You did 
pan the eight-hour law, but gave it a limited application, and its en- 
‘orcement is a farce. There is really no serious attempt to enforce it; 
or if there gine is abortive. At any rate, the act, on account of its 


various kinds. 


them. 
And I say that where labor asks so little, 
and asks it upon such obvious reasons of justice, simply asking you to 
f° back to recognized fundamental principles, and give labor. what it 
as 3 Fe 8 it was ene 39 inh end 5 ot 
usurpation, gen you o ve very careful con- 
5 and 1 hope to see best results this attempt to get 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, on the 18th of last April the entire 
world was startled by the message which was carried by tele- 
graph and cable to the most remote regions of the universe that 
San Francisco had been visited by an earthquake and that a fire 
was rapidly destroying the city. Much that was true and much 
that was untrue appeared in the press during that period. As 
a matter of fact it has been amply demonstrated that 95 per 
cent of the damage that occurred there was caused by conflagra- 
tion. The earthquake did comparatively little damage, and ex- 
cept in those portions of the city where the houses were old 
and cheaply built and those portions where the ground had 
been filled in, the buildings were left practically intact and 
showed no signs of damage or injury as a result of the tremor. 

Many of the tales of horror that have been chronicled as 
actual occurrences were mere myths and emanated from the im- 
agination of some fertile minded and resourceful individual who 
little thought of the harm he was doing the stricken community 
by his exaggerations, 

For instance, I saw newspaper accounts of a herd of wild 
steers that ran up Market street, the main artery of the city, 
and when they had reached a huge fissure that had opened in 
the middle of that thoroughfare the entire herd tumbled in pell- 
mell and forever disappeared from view. Now, everybody who 
knows anything about San Francisco is aware of the fact that 
cattle are never landed within miles of Market street; and as 
a matter of fact the huge fissure which was said to have en- 
gulfed the alleged steers never had an existence. I merely 
cite this as an example of the gross misrepresentations that 
occurred in many very reputable journals. 

Then, too, there is a prevailing impression throughout the 
country that all of the water mains in the city burst, and there- 
fore the firemen were powerless to cope with the conflagration. 
That is not the case. The main supply pipes—three in number, 
and each 44 inches in diameter—that conduct the city’s water 
supply from Lakes Pilarcitos, San Andreas, and Crystal Springs 
burst about 10 miles south of San Francisco. 

These pipes were carried on a trestle over what is known as 
the “San Bruno Marsh.” During the earthquake this trestle 
collapsed, and as a natural consequence the pipes burst. So 
that the water, instead of continuing to flow into the various 
reservoirs that are located on the heights of San Francisco, 
was spilled upon the marsh, while the city’s reservoirs were 
soon emptied by reason of the backward flow of the water 
through the very pipes that had been feeding these reservoirs. 
I mention these facts because I believe the country should 
know the truth about the catastrophe. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, to show you how slight was the 
damage by earthquake let me cite the case of the gas com- 
panies. After conditions began to again resume a normal state 
the companies had a thorough survey made of their mains, 
pipes, and house connections. The work had to be done care- 
fully and completely, and I recently saw an announcement that 
the San Francisco Gas and Electric Company had issued its 
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statement to the effect that the company’s entire damage from 
earthquake was only about 2 per cent. Why, sir, if it had not 
been for the fire all traces of the earthquake would have been 
completely effaced in less than ninety days. But the con- 
flagration was probably the greatest in the history of the 
world. The great fire of London in 1666 burned an area of 
463 acres. It has been recorded in history as one of the 
world’s great calamities. The fire at San Francisco consumed 
497 city blocks; in other words, there were more blocks burned 
at San Francisco in 1906 than acres in London in 1666. The 
area destroyed by the flames in the metropolis of the Pacific is 
greater than the combined area devastated by the conflagra- 
tions of Chicago, Boston, and Baltimore. The burned district 
of San Francisco covers 2,560 acres of closely built-up homes, 
churches, schoolhouses, factories, business blocks, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, and other structures. Thirty-four schoolhouses 
were destroyed by the all-consuming flames. Nearly every 
Ubrary in the city, including the great free library, was laid 
in ashes, 

On the night of April 18, 200,000 persons were homeless, and 
on the following night 300,000 souls slept in the public parks 
and military reservations, under the blue canopy of heaven. 
The scenes of individual sacrifice and individual heroism that 
were enacted during those days will never be adequately de- 
scribed. But, through it all, the courage of the people of the 
doomed city never forsook them. They were still imbued with 
the spirit of the Argonauts of 1849. Even while the fires were 
raging, our leading citizens, called together by Mayor Eugene 
E. Schmitz, were taking steps to insure the reconstruction of the 
stricken community. 

And here and now I deem it but proper to pay a tribute to 
the splendid ability of San Francisco’s mayor. Up to the time 
of his election to the mayoralty, about five years ago, he had 
never been in public life. He had been a leader of an orchestra 
for many years, but had not actively taken part in govern- 
mental affairs. But when the emergency occurred, he rose 
equal to the situation and gave another demonstration of the 
splendid dignity, the undoubted ability, and the sound, sober 
judgment of the American citizen under any and every cir- 
cumstance and condition. Mayor Schmitz had been elected to 
office as the candidate of the labor unions. He had been as- 
sailed bitterly and persistently in our newspapers. But since 
the disaster of April 18, many of his bitterest opponents have 
become his most ardent supporters. And right here let me ex- 
plode another canard that was published far and wide. I mean 
the story about martial law having been proclaimed. That 
story is pure fiction. The military authorities rendered magnifi- 
cent services during and since the calamity. But in all they 
did, they acted in cooperation with and at the suggestion of 
Mayor Schmitz. 

I said the military authorities rendered magnificent service. 
I am afraid that I but poorly express the debt of gratitude that 
the people of San Francisco owe to Maj. Gen. A. W. Greely, 
Brigadier-General Funston, Maj. C. A. Devol, of the Quarter- 
master’s Department; Maj. C. R. Krauthoff, of the Commissary 
Department, and Lieutenant-Colonel Torney, of the Medical De- 
partment, as well as to the officers and men under them. 

Within three hours after the earthquake, and while the fire 
was raging and spreading, the soldiers of Uncle Sam’s Army 
were patrolling the streets of San Francisco, protecting property 
and life. While it is true that a proclamation was issued by 
the mayor that all looters would be shot on sight, the fact re- 
mains that not in a single instance was it necessary to enforce 
the drastic order. All the stories of men having been shot 
down by the regulars while the former were engaged in dis- 
membering the bodies of their hapless victims in order that 
they (the thieves) might possess themselves of the jewelry and 
gewgaws of their prey are purely the creation of some fertile 
imagination. General Greely told me personally that not a 
single instance of the kind had occurred, so far as a strict in- 
vestigation could determine, 

Nor were the officers and men of the American Navy less 
active. They, too, rendered yeoman service in saving property 
and protecting life. But it is impossible, in the brief period 
allotted me, to mention all of the splendid army of officials and 
individuals who found no duty too hazardous in their efforts 
to stop the ravages of the onrushing flames. The Federal offi- 
cials, in saving Federal property, risked their own lives and 
fought the fires with courage undaunted while all around them 
roared a sea of flame and smoke. That three out of the four 
Federal buildings in San Francisco were saved is the greatest 
monument to the courage and heroism of these men and their 
officers. The police and fire departments of San Francisco 
sought neither sleep nor rest during the more than sixty hours 
that the fire raged. We of San Francisco are proud of them: 
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we know their loyalty, their devotion to duty, and we know, too, 
how splendidly they fought during those trying hours in the 
face of almost insurmountable obstacles. 

As I stated before, it is impossible to give a full measure of 
praise to all that deserve it, because my time is entirely too 
limited. But the acts and the deeds of our heroes are written 
indelibly on the hearts and in the minds of the grateful people 
of San Francisco. And what shall I say of the gratitude 
that fills their hearts for all the sympathy, moral and material, 
that has been showered upon them, not only by their fellow- 
citizens throughout these United States, but by all the peoples 
of all the world? I feel that I can but inadequately express 
their sentiments to the Congress, to the President and all of 
his Cabinet, to the governors and the citizens of the various 
States of our Union, to the mayors and the residents of the 
thousands of municipalities throughout our nation that heard 
the cry of San Francisco’s distress, nor heard it in vain. The 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe railroads rushed supply 
trains into the stricken city on passenger-train schedules, and 
in all that city of houseless and homeless thousands there was 
none that wanted for food even from the beginning of the holo- 
eaust, and in a very brief period there was none that wanted 
for shelter. For all those who heard that cry we utter a 
fervent “God bless you.” : 

And as a Representative in this House from the stricken 
city, I feel I should be recreant in my duty if I omitted to 
say a few words in regard to the manner in which her people 
acquitted themselves in the hour of their peril and distress. 
Every order, every command, every request that was issued 
by those in authority was obeyed to the letter. There was no 
murmuring; there was no whimpering. 

Each man assumed his own burdens, and tried to cheer up 
those less fortunate than himself. For days the city was in ab- 
solute darkness at nightfall. For days the water supply was 
impaired. For weeks it was found inadvisable to start fires 
within doors, and all cooking had to be done in the streets. 
There was danger of epidemic from contagious diseases unless 
sanitary regulations were zealously enforced. Our people ac- 
cepted all of these conditions cheerfully, hopefully, buoyantly. 
It was a return to the days of the frontier—to the days when 
we had a primitive civilization on the shores of the Pacific. 
Our property loss was probably the greatest in the history of 
mankind. As nearly as I have been able to learn the lowest 
estimate of the loss, the most conservative estimate, is $350,000,- 
000. Some estimates are as high as $500,000,000. The question 
of insurance is a burning, vital question with the people of San 
Francisco at this time. I am informed that the amount of in- 
surance carried on the destroyed property aggregated $208,- 
000,000. The splendid report emanating from the Judiciary 
Committee of this House and also the one from the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate indicate that Congress has no juris- 
diction over the question of insurance. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that such a condition should exist. I am told, and I 
learn from the San Francisco newspapers, that more than half 
of the insurance companies that have been doing business in 
that city for many years haye announced that under no circum- 
stances will they pay more than 75 per cent of their policies. 

Some companies have repudiated their policies entirely, and 
I am informed reliably that only thirty-three or thirty-four 
companies haye announced, up to the present time, that they 
would pay their losses dollar for dollar. The question of in- 
surance is not alone of interest to the people of San Francisco, 
but to the people of the entire United States, and the people 
of the United States ought to know the names of those insurance 
companies that repudiate their policies and those that refuse to 
meet their just obligations. Mr. Chairman, when Congress re- 
convenes next December, I hope to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the name of every insurance company that refuses to 
meet its just obligations in that city, in order that the people 
of the United States, the people who pay their premiums in the 
hope of recovering their losses in case of fire, may know the 
names of those companies that are unreliable and dishonest and 
that will not pay their obligations when the time comes for 
them to do so. Every person that carries a fire-insurance policy 
is interested in this matter. Every person is entitled to know 
and ought to know whether the company that collects its pre- 
miums from him is honest or dishonest. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Do these insurance companies that refuse to pay 
the full amount of the insurance make any claim that part of 
the loss was by the earthquake and not by the fire? 

Mr. KAHN. They do not. As far as I have been able to 
learn, there have been about thirteen companies who had 
clauses in their policies to the effect that if the proximate cause 
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of the fire was some act of God, such as an earthquake, then 
they would not be responsible, and one of those companies, up 
to the present time, has announced frankly and candidly that 
it will take advantage of that clause and will refuse to pay any 
of its losses. Now, of course, that will lead to a legal fight 
probably, but that is the only instance that I know of where 
a company has fallen back on some clause in its policy. About 
sixty of the other companies have simply signed a compact, as 
far as I have been able to learn, saying that under no circum- 
stances will they pay more than 75 per cent of the amount due 
under their policies. 

Mr. MANN. Without regard to any claim of justice at all? 

Mr. KAHN. So I have been informed. Now, mark you, there 
were only about 117 or 118 companies doing business in San 
Francisco. So that 50 per cent of all the companies have 
declared they intend to repudiate their contracts. If they per- 
sist in that intention, they ought to be exposed thoroughly and 
fully. The insurance commissioner of California, Hon. Myron 
E. Wolf, will prepare an official list of the honest and the dis- 
honest companies in the near future. I feel that as a Repre- 
sentative from that city, which has suffered so much and to 
which the loss of this insurance money means so much, I ought 
to make known to the people of the United States and to the 
entire world, for that matter, the name of every honest company 
and the name of every dishonest one. [Applause.] 

Sir, the people of San Francisco are doing all that mortal 
man can do to recover from their present misfortune. The 
labor unions of the building trades promptly declared that there 
would be no demand on their part for an increase of wages, 
and that for the time being they would work nine hours instead 
of eight. Temporary structures are being erected everywhere. 
But we need this insurance money, and we must have that 
which is rightfully and justly due us. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, we shall continue to hope for a settle- 
ment of this vexatious question. The people of San Francisco 
are determined to rebuild their city, to recover from their pres- 
ent misfortune. They come of that stock that does not know 
the meaning of the word “fail.” They will build anew, and 
they will build better and stronger and firmer than before. 
They haye the most magnificent harbor in the world. They 
have a climate that knows neither the extreme of summer's 
heat nor winter’s cold. They possess a soil that will produce 
anything that grows on the face of God’s footstool. They have 
unbounded, undying faith—faith in the future of their glorious 
State and their beloved city, and they will work constantly, 
earnestly, loyally, and uncomplainingly to rear their stricken 
city from her ashes. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
few remarks upon the agricultural appropriation bill, and 
especially upon that part of it which pertains to the meat in- 
spection provision, commonly known as the “ Beveridge amend- 
ment,” and the bill that was reported by the House Committee 
on Agriculture, which was up for consideration this afternoon. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, there has been an unwar- 
ranted and inestimable amount of damage done not only to the 
packers of Chicago, but to an industry that is one of the largest 
in the Middle West, namely, the cattle raisers. I think I am 
correct in stating that the State of Texas alone contains at 
this time about 9,000,000 head of cattle. I believe there is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 45,000,000 head of cattle in 
the United States. 

Now, then, the disclosures that have been made have been 
made simply, in the first instance, because of a book written by 
one Upton Sinclair, and which was taken notice of by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who thereafter sent a commission to 
make an investigation of the conditions in the stock yards. 
This commission, composed of Messrs. Neill and Reynolds, pre- 
sented to the President a report which was intended to carry 
terror to the hearts of everybody who ate canned meat or meat 
of any description. I can not say what the motives of anybody 
in this investigation have been except by an examination of 
those things we have before us in the form of evidence. One of 
the things that we have is the report of these commissioners, 
Neill and Reynolds, this privy council, sent out by the Presi- 
dent, given authority by him, made official by his stamp; and 
all you have to do is to examine their report to see whether or 
not there is any truth in its apparent purport. 

In the first place, it makes a general statement of the condi- 
tions that exist there, and everything that the Commission at- 
tempts to prove is done in an argumentative manner. 

There is another report, if you remember, a report made by 
the Department of Agriculture, a report which is thorough. It 
went into detail. It gave the names of the places that were 
examined, it gave the time and the place, and the things that 
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were found to be against sanitation, and the conditions that 
existed at the time and just as it was. This later report of 
Neill and Reynolds was simply a sort of résumé of the mental 
condition of the two commissioners. They point out things in 
that report which, as said by the President, were revolting; but 
they attempt to show them as general conditions, as practices 
existing, as general practices of the people who worked in that 
industry, and permitted by the owners of that industry, when 
5 fact it was not warranted by the conditions as they found 
em. 

Now, then, in the first place, the very instance that was 
pointed out—one of the things which Messrs. Neill and Rey- 
nolds, this privy council, found—was the case of a poor, inof- 
fensive hog that had been killed and was going down to the 
cooling room, and it went along on that little trolley on which 
all these hogs are carried until they get into the cooling room. 
Through some accident, some mishap, the hog fell on the 
floor, and, as Mr. Neill in his report says, went part way into 
a man’s privy. That may have been true in that particular 
isolated instance; but I want to say, if it was, it was only an 
insolated case of such a happening as that. Every working day 
in the year hundreds and hundreds, even thousands, of hogs 
go along that same trolley that this one went along, and this 
is only one instance of such an occurrence in operations in- 
volving the handiing of thousands of hogs. 

There is another instance in Mr. Neill’s report, in which he 
said while making this examination he was walking along 
through one of tbe working rooms when he saw a large table 
covered with meat, meat which was going into the canning 
department, to be sent out as prepared food products. Now, 
this table was as long as the table in the room of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and three times as wide as that table, 
which would hold hundreds and hundreds of pounds of meat, 
and there he found that evil thing, a piece of rope and a piece 
of pigskin! Think of it; one little piece of rope and a piece 
of pigskin! One little incident in a bunch of meat that con- 
tained thousands of pounds, and on examination he said “ Why, 
I did not examine to see if that was the general condition of 
that meat there on the table.” A whole table full, and he 
just saw this particular isolated instance. Picked it up, and 
laughed, showed it to Mr. Reynolds, and walked along. 

Now, what do you think of the testimony of a man who did 
such a thing as that? Why, when he saw this, did he not 
examine that table of meat to see if any more such instances 
were present? Sent out there to find out and observe the con- 
ditions as they were for the purpose of reporting to Congress, a 
report which was to go to the country, and not only to this 
country, but every country that uses our canned products. But, 
no, when the time for the report came, when it was liable to 
create an impression in the minds of the people which would 
influence them to the extent of injuring the products of this 
industry to the extent of millions of dollars, he has nothing but 
inferences and innuendo. Why, do you think it would have been 
made by a man who had had any experience, who had gone out 
there with the intent to find the conditions as they were and 
bring back a truthful and an accurate account to Congress? 
Would he have done it in that slipshod manner? I do not 
think any reasonable man would say that he would have done 
that way at all. No; of course he would not. They would 
haye gone out, if they were competent and honest commission- 
ers, and started to make an investigation along thorough lines. 

They would have tabulated the places visited, they would have 
tabulated the things and conditions they actually observed, and 
put it down with some regularity, so that when they came back 
they could report upon it and tell what they saw. They would 
tell it to us on their responsibility, and say under what condi- 
tions it occurred. Then we would have something to be guided 
by. But here they take up this isolated case which they had 
observed, drag it in here and throw it on the people, the workers 
of that district as a general practice of these workers. 

Why, he makes in his report a charge something like this: 
The conditions in which these people, and especially the girls 
in the canning department work, has a tendency to lower their 
moral degredation. They throw a blast like that upon a lot of 
girls whose only crime in the world is the fact that they are 
compelled to work and slave as laborers out there and be in- 
sulted and dragged down and villified by a man like Mr. Neill. 
This is a slander made to bolster up his report and is not war- 
ranted by the true conditions. 

In another place in his report he testified before the commit- 
tee that he saw meat thrown upon the floor, dragged from room 
to room in rotten wooden boxes, through which course it was 
in the way of gathering the expectoration of tuberculous and 
other diseased workers. When pressed for the reason for thet 
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statement. before the committee, he said he thought that they 
were tuberculous workers- there, because they looked like it 
from his observation of them as he walked along. Is there a 
man in the world who would dare to get up in an audience and 
make such a broad assertion like that—that people working in a 
certain line were tuberculous, without having opportunity for 
at least some investigation? Why he was just casually obsery- 
ing, and he charged these people to be tuberculous, not one or two, 
but as a class—that they had that appearance to him generally. 
When pressed further for an explanation of the basis of his 
statement as to the other diseased workers, he said that they 
looked and had the smell of people that he had examined in the 
G. U. section. 

Think of that as a statement to make to the country, that 
this meat that was consumed, not only in this country, but abroad, 
handled by people in this condition, when he knows, if he ever 
talked with physicians who had any practice in that district, 
or with anybody who knows anything about it, these 30,000 
people engaged in that industry, that he told a deliberate false- 
hood when he made those statements. [Applause.] He knows 
that those conditions are not true. He knows that he went out 
there to make that report just as he made it. He knows that 
he had no foundation for the things that he put in that report, 
and he knows that those things which he saw, if he did see 
them, were simply isolated cases, like those which will happen 
in the management of any large concern. I do not care any- 
thing in particular about the packers, but I do care about the 
people who work in that district, because anything that affects 
the packers affects them directly. If the packers do not have 
a demand for their product they do not have a demand for the 
labor of the people who work there, and if there is no demand 
for the labor of the people who work there they must lie idle. 
They are poor people; they must work somewhere. They have 
lived and worked there all their lives. That is their line of 
business, just the same as working in a mine is the business of 
a miner. 

Mr. GARRETT. How long a period did that Neill-Reynolds 
investigation cover there? 9 
Mr. WHARTON. He said it covered about two weeks. 

Mr. GARRETT. And how long a period did the investigatio: 
made by the Agricultural Department cover? . 

Mr. WHARTON. I do not remember the time, but my recol- 
lection of it is that it was something like a month. 

Mr. GARRETT. Prior to or coincident with the Neill- 
Reynolds investigation? 

Mr. WHARTON. Prior. If I remember correctly, it was 
some time in April that that investigation was made, months 
before Neill went out to make his investigation. 

Now, there is just one other question that I want to speak 
about, and that is a question that received some attention here 
this afternoon. They spoke about the payment of the in- 
spection by assessing a fee on each head of cattle killed. There 
is no doubt that inspection is needed. 

The best inspection that we can have is none too good. It is 
demanded by everybody who is interested, everybody who eats 
the meat, everybody who has one interest or another in that 
industry, and by the public at large. It is a matter which 
concerns the public health. For that reason alone it is 
of enough importance to the public to be borne at the public 
expense. But here is one great objection that I have to assess- 
ing the cost of inspection as a fee upon each individual animal 
killed. I claim that the inspection has for one of its purposes 
the establishment of confidence in the minds of foreigners who 
use our products. If that be true, of course there are interests 
in foreign countries which have every object in the world to 
decry our meats, to keep them under suspicion, and to create 
as much opposition to them as possible. 

Now, if this fee was assessed on the cattle, or if the packer, 
in other words, had to pay the fee, the argument would be 
made, “ Why, certainly; the packers pay $3,000,000 a year, a 
large amount of money, for their inspection. What good is 
that to us? We want something which will be a guaranty to 
us that these food products are exactly what they are rep- 
resented to be; we want to know that they are pure, clean, and 
wholesome. We can not know that as long as the inspection 
is paid for by the packer. What we want is Government in- 
spection.. We want the stamp of the approval of your Govern- 
ment before we will be satisfied to accept your meats.” Now, 
we want the impression to go abroad, and to be founded on 
the fact that these meats are all right, that they have been 
examined by the Government and that that examination will be 
accepted by everybody interested as a guaranty of the purity 
and wholesomeness of our American meats and their cleanliness 
of preparation. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I would ask if there is anyone 
on the other side of the House who would like to be recognized? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. at this moment there seems 
to be no one on this side who desires to speak. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, during the entire session of 
Congress now drawing to a close I have not addressed the 
House except upon pending legislation. I shall depart from my 
usual custom for the few minutes accorded me this evening. 

I wish to talk about the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent on this floor. I am led to that course because 
many Members of Congress do not know how to pronounce the 
name eyen, although the State has taken a conspicuous part in 
every era in American history. The name is historic, signifieant, 
and euphonious when pronounced properly, South Carolina. 
When pronounced as I frequently hear it, it is harsh and mean- 
ingless. As I said a moment ago, the State has always taken 
a conspicuous part in every crisis in our history. Her people 
have been a people of marked individuality and characteristics. 
It has frequently happened that South Carolinians were in a 
hopeless minority, but her people have never left any doubt as 
to their position on public questions. a 

We have, Mr. Chairman, a unique and ideal civilization. A 
few weeks ago, when a divorce congress was in session in this 
city, South Carolina was the only State in the Union that had 
no delegates there. She needed none. South Carolina is the 
only English-speaking State in the world where the courts are 
forbidden to dissolve the marriage ties. We believe that when 
a man and a woman, in the presence of man and God, plight 
their troth, for better or for worse, for weal or for woe, only 
death should them part. It is a sacred and inviolable union. 

The constitution of the State prohibits any court created by 
that constitution from ever undertaking to assume jurisdiction 
in a divorce case. The constitution prohibits the legislature 
from conferring that power on any court hereafter to be created. 
This unique and ideal civilization results in our being taught 
from infancy that a woman’s honor is above the law and beyond 
price. No man dare lay the strong hand of violence on a woman. 
No man will dare destroy the ties that even the courts are for- 
bidden to break. Our people will defend a woman and the sa- 
cred ties of the home with their lives, if need be. From these 
circumstances some people believe us a hot-blooded people. It 
is to our credit that even our failings lean to virtue’s side. 

We have not only this high idea of civilization, but we are one 
of the most magnificent States, agriculturally and industrially, 
in the Union. Most people would suppose that the great corn 
States would take the prize in the production of Indian corn. 
Let me call your attention to the fact that in 1889 the American 
Agriculturist, published in New York, offered a prize of $500 in 
gold for the largest yield of corn on 1 measured acre. The 
contest was open to all the farmers in the United States. The 
South Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical Society supple- 
mented this offer with $500 more if the successful contestant 
was a South Carolinian. Mr. Z. J. Drake, of Marlboro County, 
S. C., won the prize, making 254 bushels and 48 pounds of corn, 
the largest known yield in the history of the world. The full 
account of this remarkable corn contest can be found in the 
American Agriculturist, of New York, for March, 1890. It would 
pay any farmer well to read it. 

Having astonished many of you by showing that the largest 
yield of corn produced on 1 acre was in South Carolina, I will 
go one step farther and show that it is not the rich lands of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas that have produced 
the largest yield of cotton on 1 acre, but that distinction belongs 
to South Carolina. In 1904 the First National Bank of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., offered a prize of $100 in gold for the largest 
yield of cotton on 1 surveyed acre of land. This contest was 
confined to Spartanburg County, the county in which I live, and 
the county, by the way, which is the largest cotton-manufac- 
turing county in the South. 

Mr. C. A. Murph, who won this prize, made 4,284 pounds of 
cotton on 1 acre of land. I insert here the names and yield of 
fourteen contestants, and it will be observed that the lowest 
yield was 1} bales of cotton per acre. It is not intended to con- 
yey the impression that all farmers make 255 bushels of corn or 
4,284 pounds of cotton, but this test shows what can be accom- 
plished in the production of corn and cotton in South Carolina 


by intelligent effort: 
THE $100 PRIZE. 


Monday the committee to award the $100 prize offered by the First 
National Bank for the best yield of cotton on 1 acre met and recelved 
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the returns. They are as follows, the weight of the seed cotton being 
given: 


r r Uae ows SH IY 7 | 
r —T—TTTTTTTTTT Ee bee — 3. 422 
J. 5 pS RR Y E SEIS SR este aay a — 3, 350 
S eS ES OTe Soha RENAE ete ea ee es — 3, 348 
CAR ETA TD D a i Sete Sa EE Ee SS a ae ae 3, 031 
C n I “Settee ee E AAS DH a A RRE , 009 
John T. Gentry — 2, 962 
J. W. Ballenger 2, 527 
J. B. Le 
Paul V. 
A. 8. Wingo- 
D. H. G 

„A. Wei 
T. J. Moore 

C. A. Murph, near Rich Hill, received the prize. It will be noted 


that the first four all live near Rich Hill, indicating that the soil in 
that vicinity is well adapted to cotton. 


Mr. Chairman, not only in the production of corn and cotton, 
but in manufactures South Carolina has made marvelous prog- 
ress, and to-day she makes a magnificent showing. In the 
seventies, when we began to construct cotton mills in the South 
for the manufacture of coarse goeds and succeeded remarkably 
well, it was said that the South possessed peculiar advantages 
in the manufacture of the coarse grades of cotton goods, but 
that we could never manufacture the finer grades in competition 
with New England. As the years went by we continued to 
build mills for the manufacture of finer goods, and now we are 
manufacturing cotton fabrics which turn out 7, 8, 10, and 12 
yards of cloth to the pound. We have not found that we did 
not possess the same advantages in the manufacture of the finer 
grades that we possessed in the manufacture of the coarser 
grades. I will insert at this point an extract from the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, which is authority on subjects of this kiud 
and can be absolutely relied upon for accuracy. This shows 
the growth of cotton manufacture in the South by decades: 

Of the growth of cotton manufacturing in the South during the last 
five years much has been written, and yet a bare recital of what has 
been done, as told by the statistics of this Industr ry may well command 
attention. Elsewhere in this issue we are publis İng a detailed state- 
ment giving the name, address, and number of spindles and looms of 
every cotton mill in the South, ‘This list shows a total of 642 cotton- 
mill nee or firms, many of the companies owning two or more 
mills, with an aggregate of 9,470,000 spindles. Comparing this with the 


statistics of the ang we have the following statement of the growth of 
this industry in the South: 


Capital in- 


Year. vested in 


T also insert an extract from the Scrap Book, quoting from the 
Manufacturers’ Record certain figures showing the marvelous 
growth of the South in the industrial world: 

In a hazy sort of way many persons in the North have long been 


aware that the Southern States are giving their ag age sisters a close 
race in the fight for industrial honors. The fact Boo however, that in 


the course of the last au uarter of a century the p made by the 
New South“ has been little short of phenomenal. is will be readily 
appreciated by.all who glance over the following examples of commercial 
growth. The figures for 1880 are from the 3 census of that 
year, and those for 1905 have been obtained by R . Edmunds, the 
ae of the Manufacturers’ Record : 
From $257,000,000 2 in capital for factories to $1,500,- 
000,000 ; increase, $1, 
“From $457,000, 7105 en 550 va 1 of products of factories to 81,750, 
> mer $1,2 
“From $2 4030 000 . — invested in cotton mills to $225,000,000 ; 
increase, $204,000,000. 
“From $313,000,000 annual value of cotton crop to $680,000,000 ; 
increase, $ 367, 600,000. 
‘From 225,000 bales of cotton used in southern cotton mills to 
2,163 000; 5 1,938,000 bales. 
721 00 From „000,000“ yearly 5 product to 8250, 000,000; increase, 


11 
2 701980 39% 397, 000 tons of pig iron produced to 3,100,000 tons; increase, 

From 2201 000,000 yearly value of exports abroad to 88555, 000, 000; 
Increase, $294 600,000. 2 £ 88 

$600 1000 000 yearly value of farm products to 51, 750,000,000; 

Increase, s 090, 

io 20,600 miles of railroad to 60,000 miles; increase, 39,400 
mil 

“ From 179,000 barrels of petroleum produced to 42 5 increase, 
42, pn 000 barrels. 

From 45 cotton-oil mills to 780; increase, 735 m 

From HR an capital invested in cotton-oil — 3 to $54,600,000 ; 

increase, $53. 
From 667 000, spindles In cotton mills to 9,205,000; increase, 
8, 538 000 spindles. 
“From 211 8 one of phosphate mined yearly to 1,087,428; in- 
crease, 876, O51 t 
846 8 897, 770 tons of coke produced yearly to 6,244, 185; increase, 
ons. 
To crown it all, from $3,051,000,000 assessed property valuation to 


1188 500,000,000; increase, 83,449,000, 000, or an average increase of 
38,000,000 for the twenty-five y years. 
I also insert a table from the Manufacturers’ Record, show- 
ing the number of mills, spindles, and looms by States, brought 
down to April 1, 1906: 


State. 


Mills. | Spindles. 


I desire to insert in the Recorp at this point two tables, 
showing the takings and consumption of raw cotton for the 
year. ending August 31, 1905, by the northern manufacturers 
and by the southern manufacturers : ; 


Stocks, 3 and consumption of raw . northern en 


turers during the year ending August $1, by States 
Stocks Net tak. Consumption during poe Average 
State. meas FOR: g. 81, weight 


(bates). ade 


Bales. Pounds. ane, (pounce). 
138,29 1,068, 919,00 | 41,510 | ao 497 
112,029 55, 121.649 | 24,006 40 
24.484 835,723 | 8,487 536 
147,670 TA ATS, OOF 2.064 5˙. 
$, 630 7,778,469 4,117 474 
1, 044,169 975, 90 | 194,453 499 
269,076 | 185,761,585 | 55,912 505 
27,98 12,823,576 6,286 450 
157,250 | 77,993,864 | 25,811 426 
21,884 10,421, 136 9,513 476 
57,606 28,847,973 | 11,812 4 
168,564 | 83,552,894 | 36,904 4 
11, 784 5,995,997 2,500 509 
„780 18,373,708 | 4,688 486 


Stocks, takings, and consumption of raw Oe ce tele, ou Bate manatee: 
turers during the year ending August 31, by 8 


9 uring Stone Average 
Ang. 81, va ht 
1905 le 
Pounds. |(bales). — 
„140. 151 1.012. 079, 287 | 226,043 473 
228, 942 25 50 8. or 27,318 495 
3, 408 1,689, 737 395 495 
TT, 219,717,434 | 48,692 461 
14.7 7,118, 278 at 
83,913 16, 736, 679 8, 757 494 
5. 2. 743, 595 535 
594,174 77,921,815 | 43,906 468 
620,539 | 202,550,872 | &6, 757 471 
59,135 24,874, 787 9,838 403 
29,172 14. 716, oo 8,053 504 
57,223 28) 165, 597 7,073 402 
25,512 12, 505, 532 4,426 490 


Includes Florida, Indian Territory, Kansas, Kentucky, and Oklahoma. 


It will be observed from these tables that South Carolina is 
the second State in the Union in cotton manufacturing, Massa- 
chusetts being first. Our success in this field of endeavor is due 
to conservative management and the high character, industry; 
and intelligence of the help. Our people are not acquainted 
with the methods of frenzied finance. Subscriptions to stock 
are paid for in cash at par. We have no watered stock. Even 
in cases where the stockholder desires to pay his subscription 
or any part of it in property, the law requires that fact to be 
stated upon the subscription list, and there must be written on 
the face of the subscription list a minute description of the 
property and the value he places upon it, so as to advise the 
other stockholder of the facts and enable him to determine for 
himself whether he will place cash against the property at the 
price indicated. We have no promoters or contributed influ- 
ences, who issue thousands and millions of dollars’ worth of 
watered stock as the price of their influence. 

A moment ago I spoke of the high character, industry, and 
intelligence of the employees of the South Carolina mills. All 
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the employees are native born. They were born and reared on 
the farms and have habits of industry, thrift, and frugality, and 
these qualities have caused and will maintain success in the 
operation of the mills. 

So, Mr. Chairman, South Carolina, by her peculiar civilization, 
to which I have referred, her splendid climate, her soil so well 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton and corn, and her manufac- 
tures, is a most inyiting spot. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, the House being in Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, it can not be 
inappropriate, at least it will not contravene the custom of the 
House and its practice, to make some remarks pertaining not 
to the bill under consideration, but to matters relating to the 
state of the Union. 

I desire at the outset of my remarks to call attention to what 
I consider one of the most remarkable and one of the most 
extreme and dangerous statements ever made by a public man 
in American history. I realize that the President of the United 
States who now occupies the White House was elected to that 
honorable position by a wonderful majority, an unprecedented 
majority of the popular vote. 

I realize also that he is an exceedingly popular man at the 
present time, and it might be considered perhaps a little amiss 
to offer a suggestion that might be construed as a criticism of 
either an act or a statement of the present Chief Magistrate of 
these United States. I refer to the statement made by the Presi- 
dent in his address delivered at the laying of the corner stone 
of the Office Building of the House of Representatives, commonly 
designated as his“ muck-rake speech.” After delivering him- 
self upon various subjects the President used this language: 


It is Se eo to this people to grapple with the problems con- 
nected with the amassing of enormous fortunes and the use of their 
fortunes, both corporate and individual, in business. We should dis- 
criminate in the rpest way between fortunes well won and fortunes 
ill won, between those gained. as an -incident to 5 great serv- 
ices to the community as a whole and those gained in evil fashion by 
keeping just within the linfits of mere law honesty. Of course no 
amount of charity in spending such fortunes in any way compensates 
for misconduct in making them. As a matter of personal conviction, 
and without pretending to discuss the details or formulate the sys- 
tem, I feel that we shall ultimately have to consider the adoption of 
some such scheme as that of a progressive tax on all fortunes beyond a 
certain amount, either given in life or devised or ueath: upon 
death to any individual, a tax so framed as to put it out of the power 
of the owner of one of these enormous fortunes to hand out more than 
a certain amount to any one individual, the tax of course to be imposed 
Dx the National and not the State government. Such taxation 
should of course be aimed merely at the inheritance or transmission 
in their entirety of those fortunes swollen beyond all healthy limits. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that that statement, made by 
the President of the United States, coupled with the fact that he 
is an exceedingly popular man, is calculated to mislead and to 
do an enormous amount of injury in this country. Because of 
his popularity the country may not pause to weigh and consider 
the gravity of the utterance or its dangerous tendencies. It 
seems to me that the President loses sight of the foundation 
principles upon which this Government is based and launches 
forth toward the goal of socialism, the outpost of socialism, to 
which no public man of standing in this country has ever yet 
approached. It is to be noticed that the President recognizes 
and calls attention to the fact that there are fortunes well won 
and fortunes ill won, and yet in his remedy he treats all alike. 

I am aware that the President calls it a tax. I deny that the 
remedy which he proposes is in any sense a tax. He boldly de- 
clares and proclaims, as a remedy for what he considers to be 
an existing evil, confiscation of the estates of private citizens. 
It will be noticed that the President declares that the limitation 
shall be, to use his exact words, “a tax so framed as to put it 
out of the power of the owner of one of these enormous fortunes 
to hand out more than a certain amount to any one individual,” 
and just before that he uses this language: “I feel that we shall 
ultimately have to consider the adoption of some such scheme 
as that of a progressive tax on all fortunes beyond a certain 
amount, either given in life or devised or bequeathed upon death 
to any individual.” That is to say, the President of the United 
States is advocating that the National Government and not the 
State government, under the guise and the semblence of the ex- 
ercise of the taxing power, shall take away from the individual 
during his lifetime the power to dispose of his estate and his 
property beyond a certain amount, and upon the death of the 
* individual to limit the right of descent and of inheritance. I 
shall not attempt to carry out this discussion to all of its logical 
consequences. The statement of the proposition will arouse in 
the thoughtful mind reflections that are calculated well to put to 
serious thought the conscience and the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. This remedy proposed by the President of the 
United States, to take away from the States the control of in- 
heritance and confer it on the Federal Government and to take 
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away from the individual citizen the right during lifetime to 
dispose of his estate, and upon his death the right either of 
descent or of inheritance by will or under the State law, to re- 
ceive the estate of the ancestor, and this curtailment to apply 
to all beyond a certain amount, I would say is a doctrine that is 
subversive of the fundamental principles upon which rests the 
8 of our Government and the very genius of our institu- 
ons. ; 

Mr. GARRETT. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does my colleague believe as a lawyer that, 
under the income-tax decisions, reasoning by analogy, the utter- 
ances of the President of the United States upon that question 
amount to anything more than mere spectacular thought, like 
so many other things that the present distinguished occupant of 
the White House has dealt with in his public career? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think, so far as realization is concerned, 
it is purely spectacular. I think that, so far as its injurious 
effects and consequences upon the public mind and public 
thought, calculated to arouse discontent and to breed feelings 
that are subversive of the best interests of the country are con- 
cerned, it is extremely dangerous. Let us think for a moment. 
Suppose that we should adopt the principle laid down by the 
President and here enunciated, and that we should fix any 
amount that a person could transmit by gift in life or that could 
pass under the law of inheritance or by descent or will after 
death, and suppose we should fix that at fifty millions, how 
long would it be, having undermined the fundamental right and 
doctrine of private estate and private property, until there 
would arise in this country the advocates who would assert that 
fifty millions was too much and that twenty-five millions was a 
sufficiency? 

If $25,000,000 were then adopted, how long would that remain 
in force until another sect would arise and assert that $10,000,- 
000 was enough for any one man to own or to transmit; and if 
ten million were adopted, how long would it be until a sect would 
arise declaring that five millions was sufficient, reducing it 
down. This declaration undermines the very basic principle 
upon which our institutions rest—the doctrine of the ownership 
of private property. And you will bear in mind that this is in 
no sense an advocacy of a tax, notwithstanding he calls it a fax; 
because a tax carries with it the idea of a contribution by the 
citizen of his legitimate share, based upon the general law, 
toward the maintenance of the Government; but this declara- 
tion, boldly made, asserts the purpose to take away from the 
individual all of his estate except a given amount. For in- 
stance, suppose the Government should establish that $50,000,- 
000 was the limit, and a man was worth a hundred million, and 
you take away from him all above $50,000,000. Is that a tax? 
Is that the idea upon which the principle of taxation rests in 
this Government? Nay, verily. But I only use this as an in- 
troductory, if you please, to what I desire to call attention to 
now. The President recognizes that times are out of joint; 
that conditions are in a wrong state, and that a remedy is 
needed. I agree with him, but I do not agree as to the remedy 
which he proposes. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. Does not the Government al- 
ready, under our system of jurisprudence, prevent an estate 
from accumulating to the extent that it becomes a menace to 
public order by repealing the laws in relation to entailment and 
primogeniture and other property rights that existed in the old 
country? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; to some extent; but still leaves the right 
of transmission. It does not confiscate. FA 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. But why was the right of trans- 
mission curtailed? Was it not done for the public good? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. Do you not think that if the 
Standard Oil Company could entail a profit of $100,000,000 year 
after year for a generation that it would become a menace to 
good order? 

Mr. PADGETT. It might do so. A corporation is a creation 
of law. The law prescribes and limits its power and purposes 
and may decree how much or what character of property it may 
own. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. Do you not think that every 
citizen holds his property subject to the public good? The 
titles to our lands are said to be allodial—that is, whenever a 
public exigency demands it, they can take that property by pay- 
ing a just compensation for the property. 

Mr. PADGETT. But 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. Why should not that apply to 
yast estates that become a menace to good order? 

Mr. GARRETT. If my colleague will permit me to suggest, 
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never yet has the Government sought to take, and never yet 
has the idea been advanced that the Government would take, 
except what was sufficient to serve the purposes of government 
and administer the affairs of government. 

Mr. PADGETT. And for a public use and upon the return 
of an equivalent consideration. 

Mr. GARRETT. And if my colleague will permit further, 
the fact that the laws permitting entailment have been repealed 
does not inure to the benefit of government. 

Mr. PADGETT. But only to distribution of the money 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. But preventing private for- 
tunes from accumulating from one generation to another indi- 
rectly inures to the benefit of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly; the distribution of money to 
those entitled to it, but it does not confiscate it. If you will 
bear with me for a moment, I have your idea, and I think I 
shall meet it. I call attention to this as the remedy suggested 
by the President for conditions that are existing, which he ad- 
mits are evil and are wrong and need a remedy. I agree with 
him that there are evil conditions existing; that they need to 
be remedied, but I disagree with him as to the remedy pro- 
posed. It will be noticed that the proposition of the President 
does not suggest a change of conditions which make possible 
the accumulation of these menacing fortunes. He suffers 
these conditions to continue, but advocates the confiscation of 
the fortune after it has been made. Would it not be wiser and 
better to change the wrong conditions and prevent their accu- 
mulation? What are the evil conditions? Why do they exist? 
It is because the laws and machinery of the Government have 
been used for the purpose of creating and maintaining artifi- 
cial conditions. Natural conditions have been destroyed by 
legislation. There has been substituted in its stead an ab- 
normal condition, an artificial condition. The taxing power 
has been used not for the legitimate purpose of government, 
but to foster and build up, as it is said, and protect the inter- 
ests and businesses of private individuals. The Government has 
been constituted an agent, and the powers of government have 
been used as the machinery and as the engine, not for govern- 
mental purposes, but for private ends, for the purpose of build- 
ing up a few at the expense of the many. j 

What has been the result? A few have prospered, and as the 
few have prospered there has arisen a rivalry, not of competi- 
tion among themselves, but a rivalry to secure more of Govern- 
ment benefit and more of Government protection. More and more 
the effort has been put forth to induce the Government, through 
the agency of the taxing power, to place its strong arm be- 
neath the business of this individual and build up his business, 
and this one has joined with the other to the same end until 
we have existing in this country a mighty power exerting itself 
upon legislatures and the instrumentalities of government to 
run tlre Government and to use the powers of Government for 
the upbuilding of the classes at the expense of the masses of 
the American citizenship. [Applause.] 

Let me illustrate with reference to the tariff. The tariff is 
simply a tax. The collection of tariff duties is simply the exer- 
cise of the powers of government to tax. In our State gov- 
ernment we have a direct system of taxation. The tax assessor 
assesses the property, the tax collector collects and gives a re- 
ceipt, and you know precisely in dollars and cents how much 
you have paid. Not so in the Federal system, which we call the 
“tariff.” That is an indirect method, one that is hidden away 
from the observation of the common masses of the people. 
Nevertheless it is a tax. Let me illustrate. An importer of 
merchandise comes, we will say, to the port of New York with a 
cargo of merchandise of any of the manufactured articles that 
are used and consumed in the commerce and the business of this 
country. But, for simplicity of illustration, let us say that he 
comes with a cargo of men’s hats. He has purchased those hats 
in a foreign market at such a price that he can sell them to the 
American consumer at $1 each and make a fair and reasonable 
profit. Immediately that he reaches the port of New York he is 
met by a customs officer—a tax collector, if you please—who 
says to him: Sir, before yon can enter the ports of this coun- 
try and receive the benefits of our market you must first pay 
upon each hat the sum of 50 cents.” I take that as an illustra- 
tion because it is about the general average of the tariff tax. I 
imagine that man addresses to him the question: “Sir, why is 
this; for what purpose?” A Democrat there says to him: “ Sir, 
you propose to receive the benefits of our markets, It is but 
just and right that you should contribute something, your legiti- 
mate proportion toward the payment of taxes and the burdens 
of government.” Every man who hears the statement, I care 
not what his politics, admits that that is a just statement. But 
a Republican standing there says: No, sir; I deny that. I 
assert that the taxing power of the Government is not to be 


used solely for revenue: It is to be exercised for other and 
different purposes.” And very naturally you ask him: Sir, 
what are those other and different purposes?” And he says: 
“For the sake of protection.” And you ask: “ What do you 
mean by protection?” He says to you that “ Over here in New 
Jersey, or New York, or Pennsylvania, or South Carolina, or 
Tennessee, or Texas, or any of the States of this Union, we have 
certain of our citizens that are engaged in the manufacture of 
hats.” We will say, for simplicity of illustration, that Jones & 
Smith are in the manufacture of hats. They are not will- 
ing to sell their hats to the American consumer at $1 each and 
be satisfied with the profit that would arise at that figure. In 
order to enable Jones & Smith to sell their hats to the American 
consumer at $1.50 the Government levies a tax of 50 cents upon 
the hat of the importer in order to increase its cost and force 
him to sell to the American people at one dollar and a half, in 
order to enable Jones & Smith to sell at one dollar and a half. 

Now, bear in mind that the 50 cents that is levied upon the 
hat of the importer goes into the Treasury, but the 50 cents upon 
the hat of Jones & Smith does not go into the Treasury, ‘but 
they put it into their pockets. Now, what are the statistics? 
They show that for every dollar of imported merchandise upon 
which the Government receives the tariff tax there are, at the 
lowest estimate, $10 upon which the Government receives no tax, 
but upon which the tribute money goes into the pockets of these 
private individuals. 

Now, you will permit this illustration, simple as it may 
seem, to extend and enlarge, so as to embrace all of the manu- 
factured produets of this country, Our wearing apparel, our 
household goods, our farm machinery, railroad equipment, and 
everything that enters into the consumption of the American 
people, and you have some idea of the enormity of this question 
and of its vital importance to the American people. Then it is 
that you begin to realize and properly appreciate how it is that 
the Government of the United States has been using the taxing 
power of the Government to levy tribute upon the private citi- 
zens of the United States, upon the labor and the toil and the 
production of the American people, and this tribute has been 
emptied into the coffers of these favored and protected classes 
to build up these enormous fortunes of which the President 
complains. > 

You perceive at once that if you place the tax at 50 cents 
Jones & Smith make 50 cents. If you place it at 25 cents, 
they only make 25 cents. If you place it at 75 cents, they make 
75 cents upon each hat. And thus it is, my friends, as we slide 
up and down this tariff tax, we see enough to illustrate and to 
demonstrate how it is that the Government of the United 
States, through the exercise of the taxing power, levies a con- 
tribution upon the labor, toll, and production of the masses of 
American citizenship and empties it as tribute money into the 
tills of this favored and protected class. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Is it not a claim made by our friends on 
the other side that it is necessary to have this protective tariff 
in order to build up the infant industries of the country? Will 
you tell the House something about these infant industries that 
have been so long growing out of their swaddling clothes and 
that still seem to need the nursing bottle? 

Mr. PADGETT. I am just coming to that. The first tariff 
that was levied at the formation of the Government of the 
United States declared upon its face that it was for the pur- 
pose of protecting American industry; and yet the average tax 
upon duties collected upon imports was less than 10 per cent. 
Yet with more than $9,000,000,000—nine thousand eight hun- 
dred millions of dollars, if you piease—according to the census 
of 1900, invested in the manufactures of the United States, and 
with all the capital and all the wealth of the country, the av- 
erage tariff tax on dutiable goods was 49 per cent in the year 
1900 by the Federal statistics. The infant in 1790 received a 
protection of less than 10 per cent, and this giant of whom we 
are complaining, and of whom the President is complaining in 
this speech that I quoted, is receiving a protection of 49 per cent 
in 1900. If you please, I desire to call your attention to another 
fact. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Will my friend from Tennessee yield á mo- 


ment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not like to disturb the gentleman, but 
I should like if my friend during the course of his argument 
would tell us just where free trade ends and protection begins. 
I have noticed a great many gentlemen on the other side of 
the House talking about free trade when we are discussing 
rates far in excess of any that Mr. Clay or Mr. Morrill and the 
original protectionists ever dreamed of. 
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Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman will excuse me if I fail to 
follow his invitation to enter into a discussion of the abstract 
questions of protection and free trade. I do not think that 
anybody in this country, notwithstanding statements to the 
contrary, advocates free trade. Everybody is for a tariff. 
The question is, For what purpose, with what end, shall these 
tariffs be levied and collected? The question I desire to dis- 
cuss, and what I am leading up to, is this: The concrete 
proposition. Are existing conditions, are the tariff taxes that 
are now being collected justified by the conditions? Should 
there be a revision of the tariff? I say there should be and 
that the revision of the tariff is the legitimate remedy for the 
conditions complained of by the President of the United States 
in the speech I quoted, and not the confiscation of the estates 
of the individual citizen. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALLACE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALLACE. Was not the lowest tariff that this country 
ever knew in 1792? 

Mr. PADGETT. I just referred to that. 

Mr. WALLACE. Did you state under what Administration 
that was? 

Mr. PADGETT. That was in Mr. Washington’s Adminis- 
tration. Now, if you will pardon me and allow me to proceed 
without interruption, two theories are advanced as a basis and 
support for the doctrine of high tariff taxes now existing. It 
is said, first, that it is necessary to maintain the high standard 
of wages, and then it is said that it is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the manufacturer against foreign competition. I 
desire to address myself to those two questions. I admit that 
a tariff multiplies riches in the hands of the beneficiaries of the 
tariff. We have abundant illustration that the wealth of the 
country has been gathered in tribute from the many, to the 
building up of these colossal estates that challenge the best 
thought and the best patriotism of the American people. But 
is it justified, is it right that this should be continued, upon a 
theory and a hypothesis that is not correct? I say that these 
conditions would justify the manufacturer in paying to the 
laborer a higher wage rate; but I say that as a matter of fact 
they have not done so, and I wish to use the official figures of 
the Twelfth Census to demonstrate what I say, that the wage- 
earners of this country have not received a fair and a legiti- 
mate share or per cent of the production of their labor. 

Now, let me call your attention, if you please, to the ab- 
stract of the Twelfth Census of the United States, which I hold 
in my hand, and, first, to table 152, on page 300 of the Ab- 
stract. It is there shown that the number of manufacturing 
establishments in the United States in 1900 was 640,056. The 
capital invested is given $9,858,205,501. The proprietors and 
firm members numbered 708,623. The wage-earners were 5,370,- 
814. The total wages paid amounted to $2,323,055,634; mis- 
cellaneous expenses, $1,030,110,125; cost of materials purchased 
in the raw state and in a partially manufactured condi- 
tion, and freight, fuel, etc., amounted to $7,363,132,083. The 
value of the product was $13,058,562,917. Now, what do we 
get? What per cent of profit to the manufacturer, after de- 
ducting the wages paid and the cost of material, miscellaneous 
expenses, and freight? It left him a clear annual profit of 23} 
per cent. The per cent of wages paid was 17.78. 

Now, you hear it said very often that the labor cost of manu- 
factured articles is anywhere from 50 to 80 per cent of the 
cost of the article. Yet, here are the figures of the census, 
that any school boy can take and figure out for himself. Taking 
the more than 600,000 manufacturing establishments, their total 
cost in wages, the total value of the wage product, and the per 
cent received by the laborer is only 17.78, or, in round numbers, 
174 per cent. I also call attention, on the same page, to table 
153, that gives a comparison between 1900 and 1890; and I de- 
sire to call your attention to the fact that in 1900, after de- 
ducting for these items and the additional cost of salaries 
paid to employees in addition to wages paid, the net profit was 
19.37 per cent and the wages were 17.88 per cent. In 1890 
the profit was 19.89 per cent, and the wages paid in 1890 were 
20.17 per cent. In other words, the wage-earners in 1890 were 
paid a larger per cent of the value of their productions than 
they were in 1900, while the manufacturer received an increase 
in profits. 

Now, if you will turn to page 302 of the Abstract of the 
Twelfth Census, you will find a number of pages where there 
are given the various manufacturing industries of the country, 
beginning with agricultural implements, ammunition, baking 
and yeast powders, bicycle and tricycle repairing, boot and shoe 
factories, and all the manufacturing industries of the country. 
The capital invested, the value of the product, the cost of the 
materials, and all these items are set out here. I haye taken 


a few of these for the purpose of calling your attention to 
some comparisons. 

Let us take agricultural implements. In 1890 the wage per 
cent paid to the wage-earner was 22.27. In 1900 it was 22.18 
per cent, a slight decrease. 

The profit in 1890 to the manufacturer was 21.71 per cent. 
In 1900 the manufacturer’s profit had risen to 22.7 per cent. 
You note that the wage per cent fell off and the profit in- 
creased. Take baking and yeast powder. In 1890 the wage 
per cent was 7.75 per cent. In 1900 it was 4.92 per cent. Take 
the profit, if you please, in 1890, and it was 71.31 per cent. In 
1900 it was 80.65 per cent. And here we have the baking and 
yeast powder manufacturing industries of the country that are 
getting profits ranging from 71 per cent to 80 per cent annually 
upon the capital invested that in 1900 was paying their wage- 
earners 4.92 per cent of what they produced. What a shame. 
What a travesty on justice. 

I submit to any fair-minded man the solemn question whether 
the wage-earners in that industry received a legitimate share 
of the profits produced by their labor. No honest man can say 
they did. 

Let us pass to some others, if you please—and I have taken 
them at random. Take shipbuilding. In 1890 the wage per 
cent was 34.43. In 1900 the wage per cent was 31.83. It had 
fallen off 3 per cent. The profits in 1890 were 16.7 per cent. 
In 1900 it was 20.99 per cent, or had gone up nearly 5 per cent 
in profit. Manufacturers’ profits increased; percentage of the 
wage-earners decreased. 

Now, here is one that will shock the integrity and the intelli- 
gence of every honest man. We have heard a good deal said 
about tobacco and the tobacco trust. Here are some figures. I 
have transcribed them here because they do not make the light 
as good now as they used to, and I can see these a little better. 
In 1890 the wage per cent in the tobacco industry was 10.55 
per cent. In 1900 the wage per cent was 6.85, a decline from 
10 per cent to 6 per cent. In 1890 the profit per cent was 96.66, 
In 1900 the profit was 140.47 per cent upon the capital in- 
vested, and the tariff duty was 111.84 per cent. I have the 
official documents here to exhibit and to give the page and the 
yery place upon which the figures are given. 

I submit to you, my countrymen, is it fair, is it just, is it 
honorable, is it patriotic, that the tariff duty should be main- 
tained at such an exorbitant rate for the protection of any 
industry that has received an annual profit of 140 per cent upon 
its capital invested and is paying its laborers 6.85 per cent of 
the yalue of the products which they produce? 

Take these figures home with you and consider them as you 
sit alone with your conscience and your God. And yet they say 
there is no occasion, no necessity, for revising the tariff, and 
that this tariff tax ought to be maintained in order to enable 
the industry to continue to exist, and to enable the manu- 
facturer to continue to pay to his wage-earners the wages which 
they, are now receiving. 

Let me call your attention to another industry. Take hosiery 
and knit goods. In 1890 the wage per cent was 24.65. In 1900 
it was 25.51 per cent. In 1890 the net profit was 29.02 per cent; 
in 1900 it was 24.48 per cent. Iron and steel—in 1890 the wage 
per cent was 18.32. In 1900 it was 15.02 per cent. 

In 1890 the per cent of profits was 17.49 and in 1900 the profit 
per cent was 28.3, an increase of the per cent of profits from 17 
to 28 and a decrease of wage per cent from 18 to 15. 

And you may take the list through and through—they are all 
given here—and you will find the same comparative and relative 
proportion of the increase of profit to the manufacturer and a 
decrease in the percentage of the wage-earners’ share on the 
product of his labor. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does not this account in a large measure 
for the fact that you can take four of the leading financial 
magnates in this country, namely, the heads of the steel, the 
coal and coke, tobaceo, and beef trusts, and their combined 
wealth exceeds two thousand million dollars, all made within 
the past forty years? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have already said that this use of the 
taxing power of the Government to levy tribute upon the toil 
and the labor and the production of the masses of American 
citizenship, te empty them into the coffers of the favored 
classes, is the proof of the cause of these colossal fortunes that 
threaten American institutions. [Applause.] 

I now wish to call attention to the boot and shoe factory 
products. In 1890 the wage per cent was 27.49; in 1900 the 
wage per cent had gone down to 22.69. In 1890 the profit per 
cent was 43.12, and in 1900 it was 31.68. There is an excep- 
tion to the rule as laid down here by these figures to which I 
have called attention. There was a decrease in profits during 
the decade in that particular instance. Let us now take men’s 
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In 1890 the wage per cent was 23.22; in 1900 the 
wage per cent was 19.12. The profit per cent in 1890 was 60.74, 
and in 1900 it had gone up to 79.80. Yet the tariff duty was 75 
per cent upon men’s clothing; and they say, in the light of these 


clotuing. 


figures—and they are the figures of the tment of 
the United States taken only as samples—that it is necessary 
to maintain this tariff-tax condition in order to enable the 
wage-earners of this country to receive their present wage 
scale. To-day we have the highest tariff tax that was ever 
known in the history of the American people, and in 1890, by 
the Census of the United States, the wage-earners were receiv- 
ing a higher per cent of the products of labor than they were 
receiving in 1900. 
Let me call your attention to another phase of the question as 
the tariff relates to the wages of laborers and what the census 
and the statistics of the Bureau of Statistics show: 

In the year 1905 the average ad valorem rate of duty col- 
lected upon dutiable goods was 45.24 per cent. The effect of 
the duty is to increase the cost of the article to the consumer 
an amount equal to the duty, and it has a similar effect upon the 
cost price to the consumer of goods of domestic manufacture of 
like character. The very object and purpose of levying a pro- 
tective tariff duty upon foreign imports is to increase the sell- 
ing price of similar goods of domestic manufacture. So that 
generally speaking the average cost price to the consumer upon 
both domestic and import goods included this average tariff 
duty of 45 per cent. So that on the general average in the pur- 
chase of each dollar’s worth of such goods there was included 
31 cents as tax if imported goods, or tribute if domestic manu- 
facture, and 69 cents represents the actual cost value of the 
article. I have already called attention to the fact that the 
laborer only receives 17.78 per cent of the value of the product 
of his labor, as shown by the census figures before referred to. 
So that the wage-earner only receives the benefit of 17.78 per 
cent of the 31 cents, or 54 cents, while the manufacturer receives 
254 cents of the 31 cents. In the light of the above figures it 
is not difficult to tell who is receiving the great bulk of the 
benefits of the present high tariff duties, nor is it more difficult 
to explain and understand the cause and the reason for the 
piling up of “ those fortunes swollen beyond all healthy limits.” 
Nor is it difficult to discern that this clamor for the main- 
tenance of these excessive tariff rates is not really in the in- 
terest of the wage-earners. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to discuss 
our foreign trade and to show by figures eyen brought up to 
April 30 last, that our trade conditions were such that we were 
competing with the foreigners at their own door, and if we can 
curry in the last six years and ten months more than three 
thousand millions of dollars of our products and pay the freight 
charges and the cost of handling abroad and sell them in com- 
petition at the door of the foreign manufacturer, certainly here 
at our own door we can compete with him without this artificial 
stimulus that is piling up these enormous fortunes. But I must 
forego that matter and content myself with extending my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit herewith a statement of the amount 
of the exports of domestic manufactures for the years 1900 to 
‘April 30, 1906, and also a statement showing some of the vari- 
ous articles and the value thereof exported during the year 1905, 
and from this statement it is apparent to every fair-minded 
man that our export trade is not a mere incident; it is not 
simply the sale or disposition of our surplus products or shop- 
worn goods, but it is a substantive and distinctive business of 
American enterprise in which we all feel a just measure of pride. 
These goods are transported to and sold in all the countries of 
the earth. Freight charges and additional costs for handling 
are paid, and yet these goods are sold in Europe and Asia at 
the very doors of foreign competitors in competition with the 
forzign markets and foreign conditions and foreign labor. It 
is idle to say that this enormous business is not conducted at a 
profit. Because the very fact of its increase from year to year 
sho ws that it is a profitable trade which our manufacturers are 
seeking and cultivating and they should do so, and their efforts 
have my sympathy and commendation. 

It is claimed that the foreign markets are cheaper than our 
honre markets; that foreign goods can be and are sold cheaper 
than American goods, and that for this reason American manu- 
facturers can not compete with foreign manufacturers; and 
tha? the present excessively high schedule of tariff duties 
must be maintained to enable our home manufacturers to main- 


tain themselves. Mr. Chairman, I submit these figures as a 
complete answer and refutation of that contention. If we can 
transport this enormous amount of manufactured goods to 
Europe and sell them successfully at a profit in competition 
with European products, why can not we sell the same goods 
to the American people at the same profit here at home and 
make, in addition, the freight charges and other costs: of 
handling abroad? These figures successfully dispute and over- 
turn the necessity for charging American consumers a higher 
price for products than are charged to foreigners. Mr. Chair- 
man, I feel a deep and abiding interest in the welfare and pros- 
perity of the American people and in the development of its 
civilization and the promotion of the welfare of its citizenship, 
I fully appreciate the enormity of the evils springing up in our 
country, as evidenced by these abnormal and excessive fortunes 
caused by and superinduced by the perversion of the functions 
of government and the creation of the artificial conditions 
whereby legislation levies tribute upon the toil and production 
and consumption of the many to concentrate wealth in the hands 
of the few. The statistics I refer to are as follows: 


Exports of domestic manufactures. 


5 
74, 806 
3, 146, 750, 542 
1905. 
Agricultural implements — .... ay, i a My 2 8 
Books, maps, ete -an 4, $44,160 
Brass, and manufactures of , 025, 
Cars, one iggy oe parts ort 10, 610, 437 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, ete 14, 450, 490 
Clocks, watches, and parts of 2, 316, 414 
Copper, and manufactures of 86, 225, 291 
Cotton manufacture 49, 666, 080 
Iron and steel manufa vee. 134, 728, 363 
Leather, manufactures of_____________....... J, 986, 745 
Oils, mineral, refined 73, 433, 787 
Paper, and manufactures of 238. 


TTT 5, 690, 203 

Mr. Chairman, this is a great country of ours. We are proud 
of it. It is vast in its territory, extending from ocean to ocean 
and from Gulf to lake. We look over the scope and breadth of 
it and we feel in the grandeur of our citizenship that no pent-up 
Utica contracts our powers. We look over it, and we see the 
great mountain that lifts its head into the very blue of heaven, 
and we say, how grand is the mountain. We see the valley 
outstretched, with its landscapes of flowing streams and field 
and farm and flower, and we say, how beautiful are the valleys. 
We gather from the mountain side and from the valley the 
flowers and inhale their fragrance, and we say, how sweet are 
the flowers. Let us not forget, Mr. Chairman, manhood is 
grander than the mountains, womanhood is more beautiful than 
the valleys, and patriotism is sweeter than the fragrance of the 
flowers. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of 
discussing bill H. R. 5281, introduced early in this session by 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Lirrierretp], entitled “A bill 
to remove discriminating duties against American sailing ves- 
sels in the coastwise trade.” Although this bill may not be 
reached, and should not be considered at this or any other 
session of Congress, I think in view of its vicious character I 
can not do better than to use the time allotted me in discussing 
some of its features. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is one of the most unjust measures 
ever introduced into this body. It is unjust alike to every in- 
terest concerned. To the shipping interests because it will de- 
prive them of the aid of the splendid pilot systems at many, if 
not all, of the ports to be affected by it in our South Atlantic 
and Gulf States, from Virginia to Texas, inclusive, without fur- 
nishing an adequate system to take its place. To the pilots 
because in destroying their business it will rob them of the 
means of support for themselyes and their families, besides 
taking from them or rendering useless—which is the same 
thing—the property and costly plants, accumulated by them as 
a result of years of economy and saving for the carrying on of 
their business, without giving to them just compensation there- 
for. To the States to be affected because the laws of Congress 
and the necessities of their commerce will continue upon them 
the burden of providing efficient pilots for both the domestic and 
foreign ships that seek their harbors, while this bill would de- 
prive them of the usual means of so doing. That these would 
be the results no one at all familiar with the conditions sur- 
rounding the various pilot systems in the States mentioned will 
for one moment doubt. 

The whole bill is objectionable, Mr. Chairman, but I wish to 
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call attention especially to sections 1 and 2, amending sections 
4442 and 4444 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Section 1, among ether things, provides that— 

Whenever the master or mate of a sailing vessel of the United States 
employed in the coastwise trade, ing to a skillfal pilet, offers 
himself for a license, the inspectors (meaning the inspectors ef hulls and 
3 shall make diligent inquiry as to his character and merits, 
and if satisfied from personal 8 - the applicant, with — 
proof that he offers, that he 8 N eagpay ae 
skill, and is trustworthy and reithful, t they shal 1 An him — 
S a ras ot five years to pilot any vessel within the limits prescri 

e license. 


Section 2 provides, in substance, that no State or municipal 
government shall impose upon any such pilot any obligation to 
procure a State or other license in addition to that so issued by 
the inspectors, or any other regulation which will impede such 
pilot in the performance of his duties; and further prohibits the 
levying of any pilot charges by any State or municipal govern- 
ment on any vessel piloted by anyone holding such inspector's 
license, or upon any vessel so enga in the coastwise trade. 
being towed inte or out of any port of the United States by a 
vessel under command of a pilot licensed as provided for in 
said bill. 

It will thus be seen that the bill proposes to create pilots out 
of the masters and mates of coastwise sailing vessels at the 
option of such masters and mates and the inspectors of hulls 
and boilers, and to substitute them for the local pilots by pro- 
hibiting, as it does, the enforcement of any State or municipal 
requirement to take or pay for a State pilot by any coastwise 
vessel piloted by a captain or mate, or towed by any boat 
under the command of a pilot, so licensed, which, as I shall 
show presently, will practically put the pilots at a large major- 
ity, if not all, the ports in the States mentioned, out of business. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall take but little time in showing the im- 
portance of an efficient pilot system to our maritime commerce 
at each port in this country. Indeed I should consume no time 
at all in such an effort but for the suggestion made by the mere 
introduction of this bill here that its advocates and friends do 
not.consider such a system as longer worthy of consideration or 
of preservation. 

But, sir, the experience of the world condemns such an idea. 
For hundreds of years the pilot has been considered an im- 
portant adjunct to maritime commerce. In fact, the system 
had its origin in the necessities of the sailing vessel when the 
demands of commerce for the first time sent her from her own 
harbor to distant lands and unfamiliar waters for the purpose of 
distributing the products of earth te the consumer; and from 
then until now the skill of the lecal pilot has been considered 
necessary, at least to the sailing ship, entering or leaving a port. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, presided over by the 
ablest and most enlightened men produced by our civilization, 
said in the case of Ex parte MeNiel | (13 Wall.) that“ the pilot is 
as much a part of the merchant marine as the hull of the ship 
or the helm by which it is guided; and the learned justices 
might well have added “as indispensable to the successful voy- 
age as either,” for if dangers are found in the dashing billows, 
and the hurricanes sweep far out at sea, perils also lurk in the 
hidden rock and the shifting sands near the coast. The trained 
pilot may only be trusted to guard against the one, while the 
skilled navigator can alone cope with the other. Men are 
trained for both positions, and may, indeed must, have a gen- 
eral knowledge of the duties of both, but neither is necessarily 
skilled in all the duties of the other. The navigator is trained 
aboard the ship and at sea; the pilot mostly in the harbor and 
on the bar where he is expected to follow his vocation. At 
least that is the way it should be, and as it is under the systems 
in all the maritime States of this country. Under them the 
pilot is controlled by the States, or rather I should say by local 
boards created by State legislation, and composed of men living 
in the communities immediately bordering on the harbor to be 
served by the pilot, and who are hence familiar with all the 
necessities of such harbor. This has ever been the practice of 
the maritime world, and rightfully so, too, as all pilot matters 
can be much better controlled by the localities nearest a given 
harbor or bar than by an authority remote from such pilotage 
grounds. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in discussing this 
very feature of pilotage says: 

It is local, and not national, and it is likely to be best provided for, 
not one system er plan of ‘regulation, by as as the legis- 


Sy but as many as 
lative discretion of the several States deem applicable to the local pe- 
collarities of the ports within their limits. 


The conditions. Mr. Chairman, at no two harbors are the 
same, and especially is this true of the harbors infi the section of 
the country to which it is intended this bill shall apply. The 
harbor at Tampa and that at Pensacola are not alike, but are 
essentially different as to conditions, and the same is true of 
Key West and Jacksonyille, as it is of all the other harbors in 


g 


that section. Courses and distances, currents and channels, the 


bars and the banks are different. In many the bottoms are con- , 


stantly changing, a bar perhaps forming to-day where none 
existed yesterday, currents setting in one direction now and in 
another a little later, requiring constant and daily watching 
on the part of the pilot in order to be fitted to conduct the ship 
safely over the bar and through the harbor. 

Now, sir, the States in their control of pilotage undertake to 
guard against these dangers. Under the present State systems 
a pilot must serve a long apprenticeship, from four to eight 
years, not on a dozen, or even two bars, but on the one bar 
upon which he is to become a pilot, studying its conditions, its 
currents, the nature of the bottom, taking soundings, piloting 
vessels, familiarizing himself with courses and distances, and 
in the meantime must go to sea, spending several months upon. 
a sailing vessel, until he shall haye thoroughly learned how to 
handle all classes of ships. Then he is examined by a local 
board of pilot commissioners or port wardens, at least one of 
whom usually is an expert pilot for that particular bar. Hav- 
ing been thus examined and found competent by this expert 
board, he is given a license to pilot alone on that bar and no 
other, and there he must live and work to the day of his death, 
unless he leaves the business or in like manner qualifies himself 
to pilot in some other port. 

That, sir, is what the States require for the safety of life and 
property. What does this bill propose to give us? Why, sir, 
under its provisions the pilot need never have seen ihe harbor, 
or to have taken a ship across its bar, nor is he required to 
possess any of the qualifications of a pilot except such as he may 
have gathered as a seaman. All that is necessary under the pro- 
visions of this bill for the creation of a full-fledged pilot is for 
the captain or mate of a coastwise sailing vessel to appear be- 
fore the inspectors of hulls and boilers anywhere in the coun- 
try, maybe Hundreds—yes, thousands—of miles away from a 
particular harbor in which he may wish to act as a pilot, and 
knowing nothing, perhaps, about its condition or of the requisite 
qualifications of a pilot there, claim to be a skillful pilot, and 
offer himself for a license, when it shall become the duty of 
these same inspectors to examine his proof, and, if they are 
satisfied from such personal examination that he is qualified, 
to grant him a license to pilot within the limits mentioned in 
the license, which might embrace not only that one harbor, but 
the whole Atlantic and Gulf coasts as well. 

And this, Mr. Chairman, is the system that is to take the 
place of that now in existence in the States south of the Poto- 
mac, and under which cur commerce has been builded up to 
its present respectable proportions. 

Why, sir, it is absurd on its face. The blind is to give sight, 
ignorance to lend wisdom, a nonprofessional is to create a pro- 
fessional, a nonexpert an expert. 

Another feature of the State system—one, too, of transcend- 
ent importance—is that known as “compulsory” pilotage. I say 
“transcendent importance“ because no system of pilotage could 
exist, nor could maritime commerce be carried on, without it. 
There is not a commercial nation of the world to-day of any, 
consequence whose pilotage system does not contain this feas 
ture in some shape or other, either in the matter of employing a 
pilot or, which is practically the same thing, in the payment of 
his fees when he is prepared to render and tenders his services, 
whether they are accepted or not. The purpose of this require- 
ment is to guard against the results of cupidity and greed by 
putting a check upon the gambling instinct, for without com- 
pulsion masters of yessels, in order to save pilotage fees, will 
often take dangerous risks in entering and leaving a harbor 
without a pilot. 

Then, again, there is no greater objection to compulsory 
pilotage than to many other burdens in the nature of taxation 
which we have to bear in order that government may live and 
be effective in the protection of life and property. ‘The citizen 
often bas to pay for instrumentalities of government from which 
he reaps no direct benefit. A police force, for instance, is a 
feature of every municipality, though everyone does not need 
a policeman. Public schools are established thronghout the 
land, yet all persons taxed for their support may not patronize 
them. On this same principle, among others, compulsory pilot- 
age is justifiable; indeed, is justified. It is no objection to say 
that this individual or that, this vessel or the other, does not 
need the aid of a pilot. There are vessels which do need them, 
and the importance of the commerce is such as to justify the 
tax on all in order that trained pilots may be at hand when 
needed. 

I for one believe that a sound policy, based upon the idea of 
protecting life as well as property, would require every vessel 
when on pilot grounds, whether entering or leaving a harbor, 
to take a pilot, and if she should not, pay pilotage fees in any 
event. As before stated, it is the only way to keep up the sys- 
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tem, and the system must be maintained if commerce is to grow 
and flourish. ij 

Now, the Supreme Court of the United States has also lent its 
indorsement to this system in the strongest kind of language, 
for in the case of the China, reported in 7 Wallace, and decided 
nearly forty years ago, Justice Swayne, speaking with reference 
to and construing that part of the pilot laws of the State of 
New York which provided for what is known as “ compulsory 
pilotage,” said: 

It is necessary that both inward and outward bound vessels of the 
classes designated in the statute should have pilots possessing full 
knowledge of the pilot grounds over which they are to be conducted. 
The statute seeks to supply this want and to prevent, as far as 
sible, the evils likely to follow from ignorance or mistake as to the 
qualifications of those to be employed, providing a body of trained 
and skillful seamen, at all times ready for the service, ho sing ae to 
them sufficient inducements to prepare themselves for the charge 
of their duties and to pursue a business attended with so much of 
peru and hardship. The services of the pilot are as much for the 

nefit of the vessel and cargo as those of the captain and crew. 

And this, sir, is our system to-day, a system which prevails 
in the States affected by this bill, a system the result of hun- 
dreds of years of experience, during which the marine vessel 
has developed and grown from the small sailing boat that 
scarcely ventured out of the harbor where it was launched to 
the proud ships of to-day, sailing every sea and conveying the 
products of earth to every nation and people. 

The system was held in such great favor by the fathers of 
the Republic that in the very first session of the First Con- 
gress, under the present Constitution, the Members of that 
body, with many weighty problems pressing upon them for 
solution, yet found time in the midst of their labors and per- 
plexities to deal with this great question, enacting, among 
other things pertaining to our maritime commerce, the fol- 
lowing: . 

Until further provision is made by Congress, all pilots in the bays, 
inlets, rivers, harbors, and ports of the United States shall continue to 
be regulated in conformity with the existing laws of the States, re- 
spectively, wherein such pilots may be or with such laws as the 
States may respectively enact for the purpose. - 

This they did, though under the Constitution they might have 
taken full control of the entire system. 

Now, that instrument had been framed, perhaps, with never a 
thought by its authors that pilots were embraced within its 
commerce clause. But the statesmen of that day—than whom 
no abler or patriotic have lived in any age or country—wisely 
left the matter with the States, thus placing the seal of their 
approval upon State management and local control, where it 
has remained, with one exception, ever since. That exception 
was an act of Congress in 1871, which relieved coastwise steam 
vessels from compulsory pilotage. 

This action, Mr. Chairman, may not haye been wise. It has 

been criticised by many, but I shall not stop to discuss its 
wisdom. Still, there were reasons for the action, whatever 
their merits, sufficient for the legislators of that day. Steam- 
boat navigation, unknown and unthought of when the act of 
1789 was passed, but introduced more than a quarter of a 
century afterwards, had grown to considerable proportions by 
1871, and Congress, in passing the act referred to, was actuated 
mainly, no doubt, by the thought that the greater ease with 
which steam vessels could be handled in all kinds of weather, 
in deep as well as shoal water, making them independent of 
winds and waves and currents, rendered the service of a local 
pilot in many instances comparatively unimportant, while the 
greater relative cost of operating them made it advisable, in 
the opinion of many, to release them from pilot charges, except 
when the pilot’s services were accepted by the master of the 
vessel. Moreover, Congress no doubt considered that the local 
pilot systems could be kept up to a high degree of efficiency by 
coastwise sailing vessels and foreign shipping combined, and 
that coastwise steam vessels might well be exempt from the 
compulsory features of the State laws, the main thought being, 
no doubt, to equalize more nearly the conditions in the matter 
of operating expenses between the two classes of boats—sail 
and steam—with as little interference as possible with the sys- 
tem in the various States. And very little damage, Mr. Chair- 
man, has been done to the pilots by that slight innovation, as 
coastwise and foreign shipping have been found sufficient to 
keep up the system to that degree of efficiency demanded by 
commerce. 

But this measure, Mr. Chairman, if passed will interfere very 
seriously with the efficiency of those systems. It is proposed in 
this bill to take that step which the statesmen in 1789 would 
not take, and which those in 1871 did not and would not have 
dared to take in view of the results which they knew too well 
would follow. They knew, and I repeat that everyone ac- 
quainted with the facts knows, that the passage of this bill will 
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destroy the pilot systems at a majority of the ports in the South- 

ern States, and seriously cripple them at all the others. 

u ey GOULDEN. Will the gentleman allow me an interrup- 
on 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Would it be possible to maintain an efficient 
pilotage system in the Southern States, the South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports without a State compulsory pilotage? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GOULDEN. May I say to the gentleman that as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries who 
investigated this matter thoroughly, that that was the testimony 
adduced here before that committee during the last three years. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, the pilots in these 
States are supported by coastwise sailing vessels and foreign 
shipping. I have taken some pains to ascertain the amounts re- 
ceived at these ports from the former source, and find the aver- 
age, from the best information I can obtain, to be about two- 
thirds of the whole. So that the effect of the passage of this 
bill will be to cut off 663 per cent of the earnings of these pilots. 
Can anyone suppose that they can liye on this? Why, sir, at 
the very best the expenses are from one-fourth to one-third of 
the earnings, while at some they amount to much more. So that 
the entire gross income at these places would be taken for ex- 
penses and nothing left. If it should be answered that at 
some of the ports the pilotage receipts from foreign shipping 
are more than one-third, I reply that at a large majority of 
them their earnings from that source are much less, and at 
those the pilots would not be able to pay even operating ex- 
penses, to say nothing of a living for themselves and their 
families. 

The conclusion, then, is justified that nothing but disaster to 
the State pilot systems can follow the passage of this bill 
unless the States affected and on whose shoulders the burden, 
under the laws of the United States, would still rest of keep- 
ing them up, should resort to some other method of taxation 
than that of collecting pilot fees for their support, and I ask 
this House if it is right for Congress to force a tax or burden 
upon one State or one group of States not borne by all, as 
would be the case in the South Atlantic and Gulf States if this 
bill should become a law? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the excuse for this ruthless attack 
upon the pilot system of the South? The title of the bill says 
it is to remoye discrimination against coastwise sailing vessels. 
Reference is here no doubt made to the exemptions just re- 
ferred to of coastwise steamboats from compulsory pilotage. 
But, sir, there is no unjust discrimination, as the small expense 
of running a sailing vessel when compared with the much larger 
cost of operating the steamboat puts the former more nearly 
upon an equality with the latter. Indeed, if there is any dif- 
ference, the discrimination is against the steamboat, the opera- 
tion of which costs some eight or ten times more for a vessel 
of a given tonnage than a sailing vessel of the same tonnage. 
True, the former can make more trips during a year, but this 
difference in speed does not compensate for the greater expense 
of running her. And it is a fact easy of proof that the net 
earnings of the sailing vessel are for this reason among others 
much greater than those of the steamboat, In fact, I doubt if 
there is any water craft in the world that pays as well as the 
American coastwise sailing vessel. 

True, some of the advocates of this bill say that it is other- 
wise. But the facts show the hollowness of their claim. For 
instance, I read in the hearings before the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries on this bill, held in January of this 
year, a statement made by Mr. Pendleton, a majority owner in 
more than 100 coastwise sailing vessels plying in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf waters, his vessels being of comparatively 
light draft, who as a lobbyist has been here for years pressing 
the passage of this bill, and who has done more to inspire and 
foster whatever sentiment there may be for its passage than all 
others. In his statement, to be found on page 11 of the testi- 
mony then given, he boldly asserts: 


That there is not a vessel on the Atlantic coast of the United States 
in the coastwise trade which has run up against these pilot charges— 


Meaning those in the South Atlantic and Gulf ports— 
that has paid interest and insurance for the past ten years. 


And further, that if there were one he would not ask for the 
passage of this bill. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, he should have his bill withdrawn, fold 
his tent, and silently steal away from these corridors and gal- 
leries, for I am going to call attention to one coastwise sailing- 
vessel owner who says his vessels pay, and that quite hand- 
somely. 

I hold in my hand a booklet gotten up for another purpose— 
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by no means in the interest of this measure or that of the 
pilot—in which the writer, a schooner owner of Massachusetts, 
I believe, takes anything but a pessimistic view of the present 
conditions and future prospects of the coastwise trade, and es- 
pecially of sailing-vessel owners. The booklet is entitled“ The 
Coastwise Trade,” and the leading article is headed “A new era 
in the coastwise trade.” The book is prepared by and for the 
Gilbert Transportation Company. I will read from this article 
a few choice extracts. Listen! 

The coastwise trade has always been a source of pride and of wealth 
to New England. The sailing vessels which have been built in her 
shipyards and have been outfitted at her ports have widely extended 
her commerce, have furnished profitable employment for the hardy and 
adventurous sea folk of her coasts, and have made the fortunes of 
many of her oldest and wealthiest families. 

The coastwise trade is to-day making fortunes as it did of yore. It 
was at one time thought that the sailing vessel would be entirely super- 
seded by the steamship; but the course of events has demonstrated 
that this was a mistaken surmise. Great as has been the development 
of steamboat traffic, it has not by any means entirely displaced the 
sailing vessel. This is especially true in regard to the coastwise trade. 
Experience has shown that in this trade there is a class of traffic which 
can be and always will be — A rofitably carried on by sailing vessels 
than by steamships. To handle this class of transportation the demand 
for the sailing vessel is rapidiy increasing. 

Then the writer, after referring in glowing terms to the 
business of the Gilbert Transportation Company, which is the 
owner of quite a number of coastwise sailing vessels, says: 

The Gilbert Transportation Company devotes its attention almost 
8 to the southern lumber trade and the West India trade. 

From the southern ports of the United States the company’s vessels 
bring to the northern ports yellow-pine lumber and phosphate rock, tak- 
ing to the = return cargoes of n ern 3 

„ * . 

The com ys vessels are N constructed for the economical 
handling of lumber. Steamships can not handle this freight nearly as 
cheaply and can never . te with the company’s class 
of schooners in this traffic. T. shallowness of the water in the 
southern ports and rivers and in some of the smaller northern ports 
demands vessels of light draft, such as the ecg y's — and on this 
account there is no possibility of competition from the larger of 
sailing vessels, 

And a little further on he furnishes a statement of the earn- 
ings of some of the vessels belonging to his fleet. Again listen 
to what he says: 

The Belle O’Neil in twelve months made seven nipas net earnings, 
$2,908 ; n CORE of vessel, $14,000; annual percentage of earnings on cost, 

ihe Joh John Bergen in twelve months made seven trips; net saratan 
Sout, 28 cost 5 vessel, $15,000; annual percentage of earnin gs on 

e Glad Ti Tidings in four months made two trips; net earnings, 
$i. Joo; a= of vessel, $14,000; annual percentage of earnings on cost, 
r cen 
he Catherine M. Manahan in seven months made four 5 net 
earnings, $4,000; cost of vessel, $45,000; annual percentage of earn- 
on cost, 183 per cent. 
e Winifred 2 Foran in two months made one Foy net earnings, 
855 —— — of vessel, $17,000; annual percentage of earnings on cost, 
cen 

. — 1 E, Rockhill in two months made one Peon a net earnings, 

300; eee vessel, $4,500; annual percentage of earnings on cost, 
per cen 


It will be observed that the average annual net earnings of 
these vessels was 25 per cent. 

Members will also note that this enterprising firm finds the 
waters in the southern ports shallow, and that, too, notwith- 
standing the Government's aid in deepening the harbors and 
rivers in that section. 

Mr. Pendleton also makes-another effort to sustain his con- 
tetion that the pilot systems of the south are unjust by citing 
one or two cases, not typical, you may be sure, but extreme 
ones, selected as being most favorable to his contention. 

At the hearing before the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries on a similar bill in the Fifty-eighth Congress, a 
little more than a year ago, he referred to the experience of one 
of his vessels, the John R. Bergen, on a voyage from Norfolk to 
Charleston and return, a comparatively short run, which he said 
only paid him on the down trip $97.06, after deducting pilot 


| charges in and out of each place, which altogether were $270.40. 


The vessel, according to his figures, carried about 800 tons of 
freight, and he sent her down because, being at Norfolk, he did 
not wish her to be idle—quite a commendable spirit. But he 
also had a return cargo, on which he received $1.85 per ton, or 
81.480, and after the pilotage was all paid the net amount must 
have been at least $900 or $1,000 for the round trip. Assuming, 
then, that on this short run he could have made twelve trips a 
year—not an unreasonable assumption when we consider Mr. 
Pendleton’s enterprising spirit—the annual net earnings would 
have been ten or twelve thousand dollars, a neat sum when we 
consider that Mr. Pendleton’s vessels only cost on an average, so 
I am advised, not more than $20,000 or $25,000 each. 

Another illustration selected from the experiences of his hun- 


_ dred and odd vessels was the schooner Laura, which sailed 


from New York to Charleston loaded with coal, her gross earn- 


ings for the one trip being $2,246.65, of which he paid in ex- 
penses, including pilotage, $1,984.10, leaving net earnings 
$312.55. Now he complains of and emphasizes the alleged pilot-. 
age charge of $143.22, but says nothing of the nature of the 
other items of expense, amounting to $1,760, which, however, 
no doubt included his 5 per cent brokerage, as it is understood 
that these agents always charge brokerage, even when the agent 
is the principal owner. But the $312.55 were the net earnings 
for the trip one way, and if he did as well in proportion on the 
return trip as he did with the Bergen, as it is reasonable to 
suppose he did, the upcoast voyage being usually, I am told, the 
more profitable, he would have received at least $1,200 for the 
round trip, which, giving her eight round trips for the year 
between New York and Charleston, would have netted him 
$9,600, in addition to brokerage, which came out of the gross 
earnin; 


gs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if these were his poorest voyages—and 
they must have been or he would not have selected them—what 
must he have made out of his more profitable trips? Why, I 
doubt if any coastwise steam yessels are doing as well, and yet 
the sailing-vessel interests claim they are unnecessarily dis- 
criminated against. Why, sir, the complaint is childish and 
should not for a moment receive countenance here or else- 
where. 

Of course the sailing vessels pay, or they would not be op- 
erated. And why, pray, should coastwise vessels not pay, both 
sai] and steam, for they enjoy the greatest monopoly in the 
world, recognized, protected, and fostered by law? No foreign 
ship can compete with them, and if under these conditions, con- 
ditions by which the American consumer is heavily taxed for the 
benefit of the coastwise shipowner, he can not make more than a 
fair return upon his investment, tell me under what circum- 
stances he could prosper? 

But advocates of this bill point to an alleged falling off in 
the construction of sailing vessels in contrast with a marked 
increase in steamboat building as proof that the southern pilot 
is crushing the life out of the sailing-vessel business. 

Now, in the first place, Mr. Chairman, there has really been 
no backward movement*in sail-vessel construction. The most 
that can be said is that for the decade ending with 1904 it has 
been practically at a standstill, with a slight increase for the 
past year or two. But certainly the small amount paid to the 
pilots in the southern ports could not in the least degree be 
responsible for this condition. Other forces have been and are 
at work, and upon them must rest the responsibility, if respon- 
sibility it is, as whatever disparity there may be along that 
line is a result of an evolution in the merchant marine which 
no pilot laws can affect or control. Besides, sir, fluctuation 
in sail-vessel construction has marked the history of that 
industry from the beginning of our Government till now, and 
during all these years compulsory pilotage has been in exist- 
ence in the South, and for a greater part of that period in 
nearly all the North Atlantic States as well. 

So I conclude that there is no undue discrimination against 
the coastwise sailing vessels resulting from the State or United 
States pilotage laws. Certainly none that would call for such 
a radical departure from the policy of the fathers, which we 
have followed for more than a century. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is a charge lodged against the pilots 
about which I had as well say a word before passing, as I shall in 
a moment, to another branch of the subject. We are told that 
they themselves occasionally discriminate against coastwise sail- 
ing vessels, and one or two alleged instances are cited. If these 
charges be true, which I do not admit, the cases are not typical, 
and do not justify the condemnation of the whole system. No 
complaint is made that the States discriminate in their laws or 
regulations; on the contrary, we may safely assume that these 
laws and regulations condemn every kind of discrimination. 
So that all that is necessary is a more rigid enforcement of the 
State laws, or if legislation is needed the legislatures of the 
States can certainly be trusted to apply the necessary corrective 
and will do so if appeals are made to them with one-tenth of the 
earnestness displayed here in efforts for the passage of this bill. 

Mr. WACHTER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WACHTER. Is it not a fact that Gulfport, Miss., 
der the pilotage system which applies, charged an English 
schooner for pilotage in putting out only $40 and an American 
schooner $130, and is it not a fact the American schooner was 
libeled and the case is in the courts now?: 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say, Mr. Chairman, I understand 
there was some such case as that there. This tvas not an Eng- 
lish vessel, however, in the ordinary sense, as the vessel, so I 
am informed, was owned entirely by Americans, but sailing 
under the English flag, and since that time the whole thing has 
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been corrected. and the discrimination, if discrimination it was, 


is not now being made. I understand the attention of the 
Mississippi legislature was directed to the matter, investigation 
made, and a law passed to prevent such acts in the future. 

Mr. WACHTER. Will the gentleman state to the House some- 
thing in regard to the revenue collected by the Norfolk associa- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am willing to do it, but I have not the 
time. I will say in a general way the pilots of these South 
Atlantic and Gulf States do not on an average obtain more than 
$1,100 a year. I mean their net earnings are not more than that, 

Mr. WACHTER. Has the gentleman the figures for the Nor- 
folk Pilotage Association? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have not the exact figures with me; no, 


sir. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman allow me a word? I 
want to say that the testimony given before the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries showed there were two ports 
in which, perhaps, abuses had crept in; at least this was alleged. 
From Norfolk came a report that the pilots were making small 
fortunes from the charges made for services rendered. From 
no other port was there any complaint. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. All systems of laws are open to abuse, 
and perhaps in their enforcement injustice is sometimes done. 
But that furnishes no reason for their repeal. Laws we have 
for the protection of human life, but they do not always pro- 
tect; statutes there are to prevent larceny, and still theft 
abounds. Yet no one would haye the boldness to suggest a 
repeal of the laws for the protection of life and property be- 
cause these laws are sometimes violated or not enforced. 

Again, the advocates of the measure point to the river and 
harbor improyements made by the Government as proof that 
the necessity for the bar and harbor pilots has ceased or been 
greatly reduced. By reason of these improvements it is 
claimed that now any ordinary sea captain or mate may with 
ease safely pilot sailing vessels into any of these harbors. 

Never was a greater mistake made. While the harbor chan- 
nels in many places have been deepened, yet pari passu with 
every increase of channel depth the draft and width of ves- 
sels navigating these waters have been increased, so that it is 
as difficult for many of them to enter these southern harbors 
now as it was forty years ago, and before any serious attempt 
was made to improve the rivers and harbors there. 
Furthermore, with all the improvements made or to be made 
and work at none of these harbors has been completed—the 
ship, whether sail or steam, domestic or foreign, will always be 
menaced with the dangers that come from shifting bars and 
treacherous sands, against which no engineering skill can 
effectually guard the entering or departing vessel. 

Take, for instance, the harbor of Tampa, where I live, and 
on which the Government has expended quite a large sum of 
money, deepening the channel some 8 or 9 feet within the past 
few years. Scarcely a vessel comes there from north of Cape 
Henry—and there are many of them—but has to be lightered 
before she can approach the city’s docks. And this is true 
with nearly all the ports in the country, and will continue to be 
true until the evolution of shipbuilding in the direction of ves- 
sels of deeper draft shall have reached a maximum limit. 

But, again, it is said local pilots are unnecessary, as the tow- 
boats can do the work, and, crude though this measure is, pro- 
vision is herein made for this class of boats, not by requiring 
them to have a skilled bar pilot on board, for that would not 
suit the purposes of this bill, but one of these inspector-created 
pilots is to do the work. It is a well-known fact, however, that 
these tugboats can not, even with a skilled pilot, take the place 
of the pilot at all times, if he can do so at any time. They are 
not constructed for rough weather, and when the storm comes 
and the waves run high they will be compelled to seek shelter, 
while the unfortunate ship with her crew and cargo will be 
obliged to remain outside and ride out the storm, with the danger 
of being driven and wrecked upon the shore. 

Furthermore, there should always be a skilled bar pilot on the 
vessel being towed, for a knowledge of the bottom and the cur- 
rents is essential. Being usually towed in the rear of a towboat, 
by a long hawser, she is constantly in danger in shoal waters, 
where the currents are swift of sheering to one side or the other 
and grounding upon the banks or a recently formed bar. This 
often happens, and is just what happened to the battle ships 
Kearsarge and Kentucky in New York Harbor last January. 
There was a pilot upon the flagship Maine, the leader of the 
fleet, but none on the Kearsarge and Kentucky, which were fol- 
lowing with a Gistance of only about 400 yards between each 
ship. The flagship went out easily, while the other ships men- 
tioned suddenly sheered to one side and grounded, partly be- 
cause the sailing master, as was found, so it is said by the board 


of inquiry, thought the current was setting in one direction 
when it was actually running in another—a mistake a bar pilot 
familiar with the harbor, shoals, and currents would not have 
made. 

The Rhode Island in May last, also without a bar pilot, 
grounded on York Spit at the entrance to York River, Va., the 
sailing master evidently not knowing what a pilot would have 
known, viz., that the bar was there. A pilot had tendered his 
services while the ship was outside but the same were refused, 
the commander thinking, no doubt, he could go in without one. 
= These vessels were all subsequently floated. But think what 
might have been the consequences if they had not been gotten 
off, costing as they did many millions of dollars in their con- 
struction, to say nothing of their removal as wrecks and the 
inevitable injury to the channel. 

Mr. Chairman, some criticism of the nayal officials has been 
indulged in on account of these and other similar accidents, 
the claim being that they showed incompetency on the part of 
those in charge of the vessels. But the trouble is not there, as 
the naval officers are as highly skilled in the duties rightfully 
expected of them as any other similar class of experts in the 
world. The trouble is that they are often expected to perform 
the duties of a pilot, for which they have no training other than 
that possessed generally py American sailing masters, which 
does not enable them to take vessels into our Southern harbors, 
with their treacherous currents and shifting sands. 

Sir, the rules of the Navy Department regarding the taking of 
pilots by the commanders of naval vessels when entering and 
leaving a port should be changed. The rule now is to take 
one when the commander deems it necessary. The idea, of 
course, Is to save pilotage fees, and the rule compels the 
master to take unnecessary risks in order to save them. I un- 
hesitatingly say that these naval vessels should be required 
always to take a pilot, except when some special reasons may 
exist for not doing so. 

The present Secretary of the Navy evidently thinks more 
stringent rules necessary, for in a letter to a Member of this 
House, written just after the grounding of the Kearsarge and 
Kentucky in New York Harbor, in response to a suggestion that 
legislation should be enacted compelling naval vessels to take 
pilots when entering and leaving a port, he said that the De- 
partment then had under consideration the question of revising 
the present regulations in this respect. 

I have heard of no change, Mr. Chairman, but no doubt the 
incident referred to, as well as those which have followed, 
will bring about the desired improvement. 

But to return to the towboat, where much of “the milk in 
the cocoanut” may be found. It is no doubt intended by the 
interests pushing this bill to use the towboat as one of the 
instrumentalities for driving the pilot out of business; then to 
form a towboat trust, which the large cost of these boats, placing 
them beyond the reach of the pilot or small shipowner, will 
easily permit. I dare say that even now many of those favor- 
ing this legislation are interested in these towboats, and are 
looking forward to the passage of this bill and the driving out 
of the pilots to increase their business and the earnings of 
the towboats. 

Now, we are told that the, captains of these sailing vessels 
will take a bar pilot whenever he thinks it necessary. But one 
trouble, Mr. Chairman, is that he will rarely see the necessity 
until it is too late. He is not apt to “lock the door until the 
horse is stolen.” The captains and mates licensed at the behest 
of the owners to act as pilots will do so until their ship is 
wrecked and the pilot’s services are no longer needed. Why, 
sir, they take all kinds of risks now, if we are to believe the 
statements made by the friends of this bill. 

The distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD], 
who reports this bill himself, says that even now the masters 
of sailing vessels will often stay outside when a storm is blow- 
ing and at great risk and danger to the vessel in order to save 
pilotage fees, rather than make a harbor where these fees 
might be collected. If then they assume these great risks, when 
required as they now are to take a pilot while entering and 
departing from a port, what will be the result if this require- 
ment is repealed? The same incentive existing now to take un- 
necessary risks, intensified by the known wishes of the owner 
that the master shall do his own piloting, will urge him to dis- 
pense with the services of the local pilot no matter what the 
exigencies or the necessities for one may be. 

But, sir, the argument that evil should be done that good may 
come therefrom—that a wholesome law should be repealed se as 
to remove the tendency to violate it—is novel, to say the least. 
As well might one favor the destruction of all property in order 
15 N the temptation to take that which rightfully belongs 
o another. 
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‘Then, again, with the destruction of the pilot systems which 
this bili will bring about there will be no pilots at many of the 
ports to engage. i 

This experiment, Mr. Chairman, of doing away with compul- 
sory pilotage has been tried before. It was tried in New 
York fifty or more years ago, and while the experiment was 
being made one of the most disastrous wrecks ever recorded 
in the history of navigation occurred within the pilot grounds 
off the Jersey coast. A vessel bound for New York Harbor, 
loaded with immigrants, approached Sandy Hook. A pilot on 
the outside tendered his services, which were refused by its 
captain, and the wreck of his vessel, together with the loss of 
hundred of lives, was the result of his rashness and cupidity. 

This disaster so shocked the public conscience that the legis- 
lature of New York at once restored compulsory pilotage, to 
remove the same on coastwise shipping some years afterwards, 
as did all the coastwise States north of the Potomac, and as 
North Carolina has done within the last year and a half at 
the port of Wilmington. The reasons for this I will note pres- 
ently. But the action of these various States has been criti- 
cised, as it is claimed that the absence of a pilot has been a 
powerful factor in many marine disasters occurring in their 
waters. Hundreds of once stanch and costly vessels lie wrecked 
upon the shores of this part of our coast, and many of them, too, 
within pilotage grounds, mute but eloquent witnesses of the 
folly of attempting to enter a port without a skilled pilot. 

True, a great many of these disasters may be accounted for by 
the fact that there is more shipping done north of the Potomac. 
Many may also be attributed to the“ act of God,” but certainly 
the great number on that part of the coast where compulsory 
pilotage is not required, as compared with the disasters in that 
section where it is enforced, speaks volumes in favor of the pres- 
ent system and but little for the skill of the masters and mates 
whom this bill proposes to make pilots. For if they can not 
keep off the unchanging rocks and shoals, plainly marked on the 
charts of the North Atlantic, how can they be expected to avoid 
the ever-shifting bars of the southern ports? 

Disasters, too, have recently occurred at the one port south of 
the Potomac, that at Wilmington, N. C., where compulsory 
pilotage has been lately abolished by State action. I am told 
that at that port the grounding of ships is now quite frequent, 
one of the more recent being a ship belonging to the same Mr. 
Pendleton who is so strongly advocating the passage of this 
bill. I am further informed that his ship was fibeled for 
services rendered in extricating her from her perilous position. 
Certainly these and hundreds of other like instances do not argue 
much in favor of this legislation. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, that this measure is unjust to the 
pilots, and so it is. But it is more—it is cruel—for besides the 
peril to the shipping interest, to life and property, which its 
passage would entail, it would throw out of employment and 
upon the cold charities of the world two-thirds of these pilots, 
together with their wives and children, with no vocation or 
means of support, many too old and all unfitted to enter other 
pursuits, and this, too, that a few shipowners, already earning 
large dividends out of a heavily protected monopoly, may be 
able to save a few thousand dollars, which they do not need, 
and which in any event they get back out*of the consumer, for 
it is the consumer, after all, who pays the port charges, as well 
as the freight upon the articles which he consumes. 

But the majority repert, evidently recognizing the truth of 
this, seeks to minimize its force by saying that there are only 
about 130 pilots after all to be affected. Of course it would be 
difficult to draw a distinction between a piece of injustice to 
that number and a larger or smaller number. The wrong is 
just as great, the injustice quite as censurable, when 130 worthy 
men, together with their wives and children, are affected as 
when a greater number is considered. 

But, sir, the number given in the report is not correct. There 
are at least 300 of these pilots altogether who only tax com- 
merce to the extent of about $1,100 each on an average, or 
$330,000 per annum. And it is to save this sum that the ad- 
vocates of the bill under consideration would perpetrate this 
great wrong upon the shipping interest of the country, upon 
the States, and upon the pilots. Three hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars per annum out of a billion dollars of com- 
merce now carried on at these southern ports! Not one-third of 
a mill, Mr. Chairman, upon the vast commerce which they 
serve. Why, sir, is any other business taxed so lightly? 
There is not a municipality or county or State in the Union 
where property does not bear a much heavier tax for the pro- 
tection it receives. 

Mr. Chairman, the pilots are not overpaid. No skilled labor 
charged with such responsibilities but receives more for its 


work. True the pilots at a few of the ports earn more, but at 
many they get much less, so that the average is about $1,100 per 
annum. Is that too much for a man who devotes his life to such 
a pursuit? Consider for a moment the burdensome character 


of his duties. No statute laws govern the hours of his labors. 
He has no fixed time for home and its pleasures, no assurance 
that he may lay aside the cares of his arduous life when the 
night comes or that the roof of his friendly cottage will shelter 
his head when the day is gone. But at any hour, whether in 
the night or day, in calm or storm, he must be prepared to 
face the raging billows and to risk his life in the performance 
of those duties which the laws both of the State and of the 
nation cast upon him, and upon the proper performance of 
which rests the safety of thousands of human lives and the 
security of millions of property. 

Yet, sir, there are those who would rob these public servants, 
for public servants they are, of this small pittance, even though 
suffering and want shall come to them and their families. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this matter should be left as the fathers 
of the Republic left it, with the States, and they, sir, can be 
trusted to deal with the subject fairly and for the best interest 
of all concerned. No State but wants to build up its commerce, 
and wherever it can safely dispense with any service or remit 
any charge burdensome to its commerce it can be trusted, and 
more safely too, than Congress to remove the burden. 

Our own maritime history demonstrates this, for while orig- 
inally all the Atlantic States, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions, had compulsory pilotage, one after another, as foreign 
commerce has become sufficient to support the pilot systems 
within its borders, has abolished the same on coastwise vessels, 
until to-day none of the States north of the Potomac has com- 
pulsory pilotage except on foreign vessels, the last to abolish 
the practice being Maryland. Then, too, North Carolina, as 
before stated, has taken similar action with reference to the 
port of Wilmington. i 

And as those haye done so will all the others on the South 
Atlantic and Gulf do if commerce continues to grow there in the 
future as we hope it may. But until the time arrives when for- 
eign shipping shall have become sufficient to support and keep 
up these pilot systems to that degree of efficiency demanded 
by commerce there should be no change. Otherwise the people 
there will be driven to the necessity of either seeing their 
commerce leave their shores, or, as I have said, be compelled 
to resort to other methods to raise money with, which to sup- 
port their pilots—methods to which the people in the other mari- 
time States, left by Congress to manage their own affairs, did 
not resort and did hot have to resort. 

The people in these States kept compulsory pilotage until the 
time arrived when, in their judgment, they could safely remove 
the burden. Why, then, should the people south of the Potomac 
be treated differently? I think this body will decide that there 
is no reason for such a radical departure from the policy which 
has controlled from the beginning of the Government until now, 


‘and under which the coastwise sall-vessel owners have prospered 


as no other yessel owners have done. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not deny but that Congress has the right 
to pass this law. I only claim that it should not do so. It 
would be much better for it to take charge of the whole matter, 
as it would have the power under the Constitution to do, than 
thus to take from the States the means of supporting the pilots 
while still throwing upon them the burden so to do. And if I 
were given the option to do the one thing or the other, I would 
unhesitatingly cast my vote in favor of complete rather than 
partial control by the Federal Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is claimed in the majority report that 
practically all the shippers in the Southern States had indorsed 
this bill, but this claim, sir, is not in accord with the facts. I 
believe this report shows that there are twelve telegrams or 
letters from Florida, mostly lumbermen, none signed, however, 
by more than one person or firm, and as many more telegrams 
and letters, perhaps, from each of the other South Atlantic 
States, including one or two of those on the Gulf, while in op- 
position to the bill, from all over the country, petitions, letters, 
and telegrams have come from commercial bodies, merchants, 
lumbermen, shippers, importers, exporters, masters of vessels, 
engineers, bankers, and underwriters protesting against this 
measure. . 

Prominent among these protests is a resolution adopted by 
the executive council of the American Federation of Labor at 
its recent meeting in this city, which I read: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED. 


As H. R. 5281, a bill to abolish compulsory pilotage in certain ports 
and with reference to certain vyessels—coastwise sailing vessels— 
would destroy the pilotage system of those ports owing to the insuf- 
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and as * 
destruction and the sa to commerce would be at expense 

and the danger of human life, it was resolved by the executive poe 
of the American Federation of 5 —— that we protest t 

sage of said bill. 
courage the worst spirit of parsimony at at Shed risk the lives, not only 


ficient foreign trade at those ports to sustain the 


Its passage 
of the crew, but also the traveling publi 


The Cummer Lumber Company, too, one of the largest sawmill 
and lumber firms in the State of Florida or in the South, also 
protests in the following language contained ina letter addressed 
to myself and bearing date Jacksonville, Fla., March 31,” this 
year: 

We wired you im, = ht relative to the bill entitled “ Discrimination 
8 E coasting trade,” and in this connection we 

ould stat at 8881 Montcalm Broward, of our city, showed us a 
Syada (No. 1482) in which, on page 63, we are quo as being in 
favor of the Littlefield bill. 

It is true that in January, 1905, acting on the spur of Seng moment 
and under a false . e we ‘urged the of this bill, but 
after having discu the matter carefully with pilots here we 
rom ** st we were wrong, and are therefore anxious to set our- 
Belves rig 

We regret exceedingly that we were quoted in the matter at this late 
a as we can see wherein the passage of the Littlefield bill would work 

rdship on the shipping in BY ei and we have done all in our power 
to rectify the error made 
Trusting you will appreciate a position in this matter, we are, 


Very res 
2 CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
By A. G. CUMMER. 


So, Mr. Chairman, we have arrayed against this bill these 
great industrial forces, speaking not only in the interest of the 
pilot, but in favor of life and property, and the continued growth 
and upbuilding of our maritime commerce now developing more 
rapidly than ever before in the history of the country. 

Then, sir, why strike this blow at American commerce when 
the States themselves can be trusted to act? Why make so 
much haste in the direction of the centralization of all powers 
in the hands of the Federal Government, when at least this 
one can be better left with the States? 

The pilots themselves merit a better fate, for there is no 
class of people more deserving. No skilled vocation or pro- 
fession performs so much and obtains so little from the great 
Interests they serve. Facing danger, often beyond the hope of 
relief, risking life for the cause they serve, they are ever at the 
post of duty, and they should not be wantonly destroyed in 
order that avarice may increase its gains or monopoly its power. 
[Loud applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
CusHMAN] is recognized for one hour and twenty-seven minutes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, in the more than seven years 
that I have been a Member of this body it has been upon very 
rare occasions that I have inflicted myself upon this presence for 
the purpose of making any remarks. And, sir, the thought that 
Is uppermost in my mind to-night is the cordial welcome that I 
have always received upon this floor from my associates upon 
both sides of this Chamber. The welcome I have always re- 
ceived here, sir, I take it, has been occasioned more by the rarity 
of my appearance than any excellence of my performance. 

But, sir, be that as it may, the recollection of that welcome 
will constitute one of the delightful and treasured memories of 
my existence as long as life shall last, and which nothing in the 
hereafter can dim nor destroy. And I trust that I will never 
speak often enough on this floor to wear out my welcome. 

A few days ago upon this floor I delivered a few omnivorous 
and semidigested remarks upon the subject of the tariff and 
other kindred issues. I was unable to complete those remarks 
by reason of lack of time. However, sir, that fact did not in 
any way interfere with the symmetry of that production, be- 
cause any speech that I ever make is just like a ring of bologna 
sausage—I can cut it off anywhere. [Laughter.] 

However, it occurred to me, sir, that this might be an auspi- 
cious occasion for me to take up the thread of that discourse 
once more. 

I desire to be understood at the outset that there are a few 
of us yet remaining upon the Republican side of this Chamber— 
of which number your humble servant is an obscure member— 
who yet believe in the honesty, the legality, and the efficacy of 
an American protective tariff. 

And when I say an American protective tariff, I mean such 
a tariff as is enshrined in the faith of our fathers; the old- 
fashioned political faith of our ancestors—a tariff tried by time 
and tested by events, 

I do not indorse the free-trade heresies, and neither do I 
subscribe to any of those political idiosyncrasies that occasion- 
ally crop out on this side of the Chamber, when men who are 
always asserting their Republicanism are at the same time 


eternally assaulting the bulwarks of their party—not from out- 
side the breastworks, but from inside the defenses. 
Speaking for myself, I have never believed in floating the 
flag of my country nor the banner of my party at half-mast. 
Therefore, I trust upon this occasion I will be able to make it 
plain just where I stand. 


TOWNE YS. ROOSEVELT, 


Mr. Chairman, one of the favorite and approved methods ot 
some people in this world of diverting attention from their own 
faults and follies is to make an hysterical onslaught on some 
one else who has been more wise or more fortunate. When I 
heard the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Towne] on this floor a few days ago making an onslaught 
upon the President of the United States, it occurred to me that 
he was a past master at that system. It seemed to me, sir. 
that the gentleman was endeavoring to divert the attention of 
90,000,000 of American people from the unnumbered and egre- 
gious follies of himself and his brand-new ally, the Democratic 
party, by making an onslaught upon the President of the 
United States. 

Sir, I am not here to contend to-night that President Roose- 
velt is either immaculate or immortal. I doubt not, sir, that he 
has a few personal weaknesses, like all other members of the 
human race, I doubt not that he has made one or two smail 
mistakes—and any man is likely to make mistakes who is alive 
in the domain of American statesmanship. But a political 
mummy like the Democratic party, as dead as Rameses, has 
had few opportunities of late to make any mistakes that should 
have any lasting or tangible results. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] Democratic opportunities of late have been de- 
cidedly abridged, but their energy toward error and their en- 
thusiasm in the direction of folly seems to be as strong as ever. 

Theodore Roosevelt needs no defense from me nor any other. 
man. His record is written amidst the political stars, and is a 
part of the common and glorious history of our Republic. 

And I undertake to say that his name will shine star bright 
in the memory of 90,000,000 of his race when the names of 
Towne and Bryan are recalled only as the champions of error 
and the adherents of folly. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

My distinguished friend [Mr. Towne], when he was upon his 
feet the other day, did me the distinguished honor to class me 
as a humorist, or, at least, as an alleged humorist, which soft 
impeachment it is not necessary for me at this time either to 
affirm or deny, except to remark in passing that I do not claim 
to be a humorist of the same sublime class as my friend from 
New York. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that once or twice in my life, when 
I made a great effort, I have been able to say something amus- 
ing enough to cause a temporary laugh among a few people. 
But, sir, my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. Towne] 
said some things in the campaign of 1896 that the entire Amer- 
ican nation have been laughing at ever since. [Laughter and 
applause.] As a humorist, sir, my friend stands upon a lofty 
and a lonesome pinnacle. [Renewed laughter and applause.] 


MONEY—THE LIFEBLOOD OF THE BODY POLITIC. 


When my friend from New York [Mr. Towne] was upon his 
feet, he essayed to discuss briefly the money question. Among 
other things he said—and if I do not quote him exactly, I cer- 
tainly will not do violence to the substance of what he said— 
turning to the Republican side of this House, he said: 

You [the Republicans] * * * committed yourselves unreservedly 


to the contention that there Is no discoverable relation between the 
quantity of money in circulation and the range of prices, 


When the gentleman said that, he said, in substance, what I do 
believe. Sir, it is necessary that a nation should have a sufi- 
cient volume of money, but it is not necessary that a nation 
should have a vast volume of money. And the volume of the 
circulating medium is not to be compared in the same breath, 
as regards importance, with the unquestioned value of the cur- 
rency and the rapidity with which it is circulated through the 
channels of trade by business prosperity. 

the gentleman [Mr. Towner] made his famous free- 
silver speech in this House years and years ago—the echoes of 
which are yet ringing around this historic Chamber—he com- 
pared the circulating medium of a nation with the blood in the 
human body. That comparison, sir, was most apt. But the 
remarkable part of the performance was that the gentleman 
who was using the illustration failed ‘utterly to grasp the one 
main point that made the comparison appropriate. 

Sir, a mere deposit of blood in the human body, or the fact 
that there is blood in the human body, never in and of itself 
maintained life, sustained health, or averted disease. A few 
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days ago I stood by the side of a bier [laughter]—no, Mr. 
Chairman, it was not the kind of a beer that some gentlemen 
seem to have in their minds. A few days ago I stood by the 
side of a bier and looked down upon the cold and pulseless out- 
line of a corpse. There yet remained in that body every ounce 
of blood that had circulated through it in the days when he 
stood upright and walked abroad among his peers; but he was 
as dead as Julius Cæsar. Yes; he was dead as the Democratic 
party. [Great laughter on the Republican side.] Sir, what 
that cadaver needed was not a larger body nor more blood, but 
an unimpaired physical organism to pump through that body 
the blood that was already there. And what this nation needed 
in 1896 was not more money, but an unimpaired industrial or- 
ganism to pump through the body politic the money that we 
already had. [Loud applause.] 


THE MONEY QUESTION. 


Now, I want to say just a word upon the money question. 
And I expect I ought to apologize for this, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause in the year of 1896 the American people had a peculiar 
and pronounced symptom. They had a great rush of brains 
to the head [laughter], and while they were in that condition 
they settled the money question by declaring for sound money, 
and, in effect, the gold standard; and in the political grave- 
yard, away over in the corner of the potter’s field, was erected 
another small white monument that marks the last resting 
place of the dead and discredited remains of another bygone 
Democratic issue—16 to 1. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now then, sir, just a word on this subject personal to myself. 
All my life long I have been an adherent of the single gold 
standard, with no qualifying adjectives. [Applause.] In the 
years of 1889 and 1890, away out amidst the sand hills of Ne- 
braska—and that was seven long years before the famous cam- 
paign of 1896—I was writing gold-standard editorials for what 
was, perhaps, the most humble apology for an American country 
newspaper published anywhere on the Western Hemisphere. 
[Laughter.] I do not know very much now, and I knew a great 
deal less then; but even then I knew enough to know that I 
believed in the single gold standard, and I said so unhesitat- 
ingly on all oceasions. And the man does not live who can pro- 
duce a single recorded utterance of mine in favor either of free 
silver, or its twin heresy, bimetallism. So much for my own 
record on the money question. 

Now, as to the record of the Republican party on the money 
question, just a word or two. s 

Now, I am not one of those who contend that all the declara- 
tions of my political party have been divinely inspired. The 
truth about it is, the Republican party in its platform made 
one mistake upon the money question at a time when it was not 
a great and overpowering issue before the American people; 
but when it did become the leading issue before the people and 
all men began to study it the Republican party proceeded to get 
on the right side of that issue, and has remained there cor 
sistently ever since. [Applause on the Republican side.] That 
was ten long years ago. The Democratic party not only have 
not got on the right side of that question, but, judging from the 
declarations of their last national platform, they have not got 
on any side of it yet. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 


A POLITICAL CHARIOT RACE. 


Now, sir, I am somewhat tempted in my discussion of the 
money question to-night to display a small chart; but oh, Mr. 
Chairman, when I recall at this time what has heretofore hap- 
pened to some distinguished men in this body who have had 
the“ chart-habit,” I am almost deterred therefrom. [Laughter.] 
During his earlier years my distinguished friend from New 
York [Mr. Towne] was given to drawing charts. I remember, 
years and years ago, when that gentleman with his magic chart 
in this Chamber harnessed together a bushel of wheat and an 
ounce of silver and attached that splendid team to his political 
chariot, and amidst the applause of the multitude started round 
the political race course. Ah, sir, what happened to Phton, 
of mythological fame, on the day that he drove the chariot of 
the sun for his venerable daddy was not a circumstance to the 
wreck and ruin that oyertook my distinguished friend in his 
chariot race. [Laughter.] Mr. Towne was driving a magnifi- 
cent span—a bushel of wheat and an ounce of silver yoked to- 
gether and squarely abreast, and they made a splendid start. 
The oratorical bleachers and the political grand stand fairly 
went wild with applause at that splendid get away. But as they 
neared the first quarter post a few of the old veterans of the 
track seemed to notice that something had gone wrong with the 
harness. The nigh hoss seemed to be shooting right out through 


the collar, while the off critter was falling right back through 
the breeching. [Laughter.] It was an awful situation. Nobody 
but a hero could hope to cope with it. Nobody but a political 
Ben-Hur would have dared to tackle it. But, sir, my friend 
was equal to the situation. He determined if he could not win 
that race driving them abreast he would win it by driving them 
tandem. [Laughter.] And, sir, without an instant’s pause to 
unbuckle a hame strap or grease an axle, in full view of the 
grand stand, without a single change of scenery, and withont 
extra charge for the additional act, he swung the nigh hoss 
into the lead, and they came down toward the last quarter post 
at a gait that would have made Messala’s best pace look like 
80 cents. [Laughter.] I regret to say, sir, that it was on the 
home stretch that occurred the crowning catastrophe. The 
nigh hoss, old “ Bluestem,” an American thoroughbred, tore 
clear loose from the harness and went under the wire so fast 
that it took two men to see her go by; but the off critter, an 
old flea-bitten silver gray that never was reliable in emergencies, 
tore right out backward through the harness and started back- 
ward down the track in exactly the opposite direction. [Laugh- 
ter.] Sir, I undertake to say that that was the greatest smash 
up that ever occurred on the political track in all recorded 
history. Some men were unkind enough to say that Mark 
Hanna, who was then in charge of that track, had willfully 
thrown that race. But, sir, what became of the youthful 
charioteer, Mr. Towne? When that smash up occurred he went 
straight up into the air so high that he has not lit yet. [Great 
laughter. ] 

Now, I want to say one or two words upon the money ques- 
tion merély in passing. The statement has been continuously 
made upon this floor that the prosperity that has come to the 
American nation recently has not come by reason of a pro- 
tective-tariff law, but by reason of the unprecedented and un- 
usual production of gold. Let me for a moment only review 
the facts: In 1892, when the Republican party was in power, 
we had a high protective-tariff law upon the statute book, and 
it is known of all men that we then had prosperity. And, sir, 
in the political campaign of that year we, the Republicans, 
asserted on every stump that if that policy of protection were 
reversed and supplanted by a free-trade policy, business and 
commercial disaster would come to this nation. That state- 
ment was denied by every Democratic orator on every stump 
between the two great oceans. Sir, in that campaign Mr. 
Cleveland was successful. He and his party came into power, 
and the panic very promptly arrived. [Laughter.] Inasmuch 
as that had happened which the Democratic party asserted could 
not happen, that party was placed in the peculiar position and 
under the necessity of finding some excuse to give the American 
people why that panic had occurred. So, with considerable 
unanimity and enthusiasm, they immediately began to proclaim 
up and down the length and breadth of the land that it was a 
shortage in our money metal and a fundamental error in our 
monetary system that had produced the panic. You will re- 
member that we then had substantially the same money system 
under which, for thirty years prior to that time, we had en- 
joyed great and continuous prosperity. It struck me at that 
time as a very remarkable incident that this so-called “ evil” 
in our financial system should have lain dormant for thirty 
years and then broke out in most violent form at just the 
moment when we got a free-trade law upon our statute book. 
[Laughter.] 

But, sir, four years finally rolled around, and President Me- 
Kinley and the Republican party came into power. And what 
did they do? They made no great or fundamental change in 
the money law; they simply wiped off the statute book the free- 
trade law and wrote in its place a protective-tariff law, and a 
great and grateful wave of prosperity once more swept over 
this nation. 

That placed the Democratic party under the peculiar neces- 
sity of finding another excuse why that thing had happened 
which they had continually asserted could not happen; and 
they were under the further embarrassment of having to find 
an excuse whose character should not utterly discredit every- 
thing else they had theretofore said upon that subject. There- 
fore they at once began to assert that prosperity had not re- 
turned to this nation by reason of the enactment of a protective- 
tariff law; oh, no; but that that prosperity had been caused by 
an unusual, a remarkable, and an unprecedented increase in the 
supply of gold at that time. 

Now, if I should be able to show to-night that there was a 
greater relative proportionate increase in the production of 
gold in the United States during the period of that panic than 
there was a like period of time that followed it and when 
we had prosperity, why, if I should be able to show that, that 
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would leave that particular contention of the Democratic party 
im a very sad plight, wouldn't it? 

Now, I hope to prove one or two things in relation to that 
claim of increased gold production. 

First, I will prove that the production of gold in America 
was increasing enormously during all the time that that disas- 
trous free-trade administration was in power. 

Now, then. if gold was increasing then, and they could not 
produce prosperity under that condition, what right have they 
to say that it is the increase of gold which alone is producing 
prosperity now? 

If gold increased then and we had panic, and gold is in- 
creasing now and we have prosperity, any wise man will 
know that it must have been some other cause which produced 
the panic, and likewise produced the prosperity. Because, if 
a large production of gold produces prosperity at one time, it 
ought to have exactly the same effect at another time. 

Second, I will not only prove to you that the production of 
gold was increasing enormously during the period of that panic, 
but I will prove to you that it was increasing in greater pro- 
portion and in larger ratio during that very panic than for 
several years immediately following. 

Now, I want to call your attention for a moment to a very 
modest little chart. And I give you my word that I bring this 
little chart here with great fear and trepidation, in view of 
what has occurred to my distinguished friend from New York 
[Mr. Towne]. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I bring forward this chart 
with a hesitancy bordering almost upon timidity. But here 
it is: 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Including Alaska.) 


$33,015,000 


1893 35,955,000 
1894 39,500,000 
1895 46,610,000 
PANIC 1896 53,088,000 
1897 57,363,000 


Increase in 6 years 
of — 824,348,000 
73 % increase. 


$64,463,000 
71,058,400 
79,171,000 
78,666,700 

| 80,000,000 
73,591,700 


Increase in 6 years 
of —$15,537,000— 
24% increase. 


PROSPERITY 


(Note.—Figures in this table are taken from the Report 
of the Director of the U. S. Mint, under the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States.) 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to make a very brief explana- 
tion in regard to this chart and in regard to what I think this 
chart shows. I would like to make that explanation with- 
out interruption, and after I conclude my explanation if any 
man present desires to ask me any question regarding this 
chart, I will be happy to answer him if I can. 

The figures upon this chart are taken from the report of the 
Director of the United States Mint. Those figures are as re- 
liable as any figures on earth. Whatever fault anyone may 
be able to find with my argument predicated upon these figures, 
the figures themselves can not be successfully assailed. , 


In the first place, this chart shows the production of gold 
in the United States for twelve consecutive years, from 1892 
until 1903, inclusive. It shows the production of gold in the 
United States during each and every one of those twelve years. 

Sir, it is known of all men that during practically all of 
those first six years—perhaps not quite all, but practically 
all—we had a condition of adversity and panic. It is also 
known of all men that during these last six years, from 1808 
to 1903, there was a condition of great and abounding pros- 
perity in the United States. Therefore I have divided this 
chart into two parts. The upper half, covering the first six 
years, is marked “ panic,” and the lower half, covering the last 
six years, marked “ prosperity ;” and the object of this chart is 
to contrast the production of gold in the United States during 
that first six-year period with the gold production of the 
United States during the last-named six years. 

Now, inasmuch as the statement is continually made that 
the panic during those first six years was caused by a shortage 
of money and an underpreduction of gold, and the further state- 
ment that the prosperity during the last six years was caused 
by a mighty increase in our production of gold, therefore it 
becomes a yery pertinent and proper subject of inquiry to 
make a comparison between the amount of gold produced in 
the United States during the first period and the amount pro- 
duced during the last period. f 

Now, if the fact should appear that gold production was 
increasing in the United States in greater proportion and in 
a larger ratio during the six years of panic than during the 
six years of prosperity immediately following the panic, then 
no wise man will assert that it was the production of gold 
that produced those two widely different conditions, because 
if a large production of gold produced prosperity during the 


last-named six years, then why did not a greater proportionate , 


increase in the production of gold produce prosperity in the 
first six years? 

Now look at the chart, if you please. You will observe that 
in the six years between 1892 and 1897, inclusive, there was an 
increase in the production of gold in the United States from 
$33,015,000 produced in the first year to $57,363,000 produced in 
the last year, and the increase was reasonably regular from year 
to year during that period. 

By contrasting those figures you will notice that during those 
six years there was an increase in the annual production of 
American gold of $24,348,000—over twenty-four and a third 
millions of dollars. And yet, in spite of that enormous increase, 
we were having panic and hard times during that very period. 

Now look at the second half of the chart, the lower part, 
representing the six years that followed. You will observe that 
in the six years following the increase in the production of gold 
in the United States was a good deal less than it had been in 
the six years before. In 1898 we produced $64,463,000, and by 
1902 that production had risen to $80,000,000. How much in- 
crease was that? That was an increase of $15,537,000—that 
is, an increase of about fifteen and a half millions in the last 
six years. 

Therefore this chart, in substance, shows that during these 
last-mentioned six years we increased our production of gold 
about fifteen and one-half millions, while in the six years before 
we increased our production of gold about twenty-four and one- 
third millions; and the remarkable part of this matter is that 
during that first period, when we were increasing our produc- 
tion of gold more rapidly, the free-trade policy was giving us 
hard times, and during the last period, when we were not in- 
creasing our production of gold as rapidly, a protective-tariff 
Administration was giving us good times. 

Now, I want to ask one question: If an increase of fifteen and 
one-half million dollars in our gold was sufficient to give us 
prosperity during this six years, why did not an increase of 
twenty-four and one-third millions give us prosperity during this 
first six years? If an increase in our gold production of 24 per 
cent has produced prosperity when the Republican party was in 
power, will you please explain to me why an increase in our gold 
production of 73 per cent failed to produce prosperity in that 
other period, when the Democratic party was—for the greater 
part of the time—in power? [Applause.] 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does that chart that the gentleman has pre- 
pared there show the production of gold in the Klondike as a 
part of the United States? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. The chart includes the produ- uin of gold in 
Alaska, 
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Mr. STANLEY. As a part of the United States? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. As a part of the United States; but not in 
what the gentleman calls the “ Klondike,” that being a part of 
the British ions. 

Mr. STANLEY. But in Alaska. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is that included in the chart? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Oh, no; and the reason I did not include the 
product of other nations in this chart was out of especial con- 
sideration for the Democratic party; because that party is now 
talking about the product of other nations; but a few years ago 
they were proclaiming to everybody in the United States that 
we were absolutely independent of other nations, and that they 
were going to give us an American system of finance “ without 
the aid or consent of any other nation on earth.” [Applause 
and laughter on the Republican side.] The gentleman got hold 
of the hot end of that, didn’t he? Mr. Chairman, at this time 
there runs through my mind the lines of that beautiful old 
poem— 

Fools walk in where angels fear to tread, 
And suckers bite when whales have gone to bed. 


[Prolonged laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
yield? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have never plead guilty to 
the charge of being a fool. I do not plead guilty to that charge 
now; but if I shall continue during the rest of my natural life 
to look as little like a fool as the gentleman does like an angel, 
I shall be a Solomon. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, if there was anything offen- 
sive in my remark, I shall be glad to withdraw it. » I did not mean 
in any way to hurt the feelings of my friend, who has always 
been very kind and courteous to me, and I shall be glad to with- 
draw the remark. 

Mr. Chairman, what I desire to say is this, that the men who 
have been running up and down the face of the earth proclaim- 
ing to unthinking American citizens that it is the vast, the 
unusual, the unprecedented inerease in the supply of gold in 
the United States that produced this prosperity, have simply 
been trying to cover up the tracks they made in another cam- 
paign. I am glad to belong to a political party that has a his- 
tory and is not ashamed to rehearse it; I am glad I do not be- 
long to a political party that starts into each new campaign 
trying to obliterate and cover up the crooked tracks it left in 
the last. ° : 

Now, sir, if anyone in the hereafter should ever do me the 
honor to refer to this little chart of mine in connection with 
the discussion of this general subject, I trust that such person 
will neither misunderstand or misquote me in this connection. 

I fully understand and realize, sir, that the record of the pro- 
duction of one single product for the brief period of twelve 
years constitutes a foundation altogether too narrow and limited 
upon which to successfully rear a great economic theory. 

And I did not produce this little chart for that purpose. Now, 
sir, I do not claim that this chart in and of itself proves any- 
thing. But I do claim that it disproves one thing: It disproves 
utterly and totally those loose harangues that in the last ten 

_ years have been by the reckless or the untruthful and dedicated to 
the ears of the unthinking, to the effect that the recent prosper- 
ity of this nation has been occasioned by the tremendous and 
unprecedented increase in the production of gold in the United 
States. ; 

The man don’t live who can look that chart in the face and 
honestly deny the logic of what I say. During all those hard 
times the production of gold was increasing enormously. Look at 
that chart and you will see that the production of gold in 1893 was 
about three millions over what it was the year before. And in 
the year of 1894 there was an increase of about three and one- 
half millions over the year of 1893. And the next year, the year 
of 1895—when we were right in the. midst of the panic—there 
was the biggest increase in the production of gold that there 
had been in any year for thirty years. That year (1895) there 
was the enormous increase over the year before of $7,110,000. 
‘And in spite of that enormous increase in the production of gold 
we were having the hardest kind of times. You could not get 
hold of 15 cents without putting a mortgage on your life! 

But the Democratic party, which could not produce prosperity 
in those days when all that gold was being produced, now lean 
back with great complacency and say, Oh, it’s the great pro- 
duction of gold that produced prosperity since the Republican 
party went into power.” Why didn’t it produce prosperity then? 


WHEN THE AMERICAN PEOPLE DISCOVERED GOLD. 


I confess that the discovery of gold is a happy incident in the 
life of any nation. But, sir, it is not always, nor most fre- 
quently, the gold that is discovered in the mines that helps 
humanity in all its walks of life; it is the gold that the human 
race has discovered in the various and multiplied avenues of 
trade and traffic that has chiefly helped mankind. I confess to the 
gentleman that the American people did “discover gold” while 
the Republican party was in power. The American farmer dis- 
eovered gold when under increased business activity the price of 
all his farm lands rose to a higher figure than ever attained be- 
fore. The American farmer “ discovered gold” again when the 
price of all his farm products rose by reason of the increased de- 
mand of American laborers for the food products of the American 
farm. The American manufacturer “discovered gold” during 
a Republican Administration when our expanding American 
commerce exceeded all prior bounds and our products went to 
other lands and other people where they had never gone before. 
The American laborer “ discovered gold” during a Republican 
Administration when the rusty hinges of the American factory 
swung open to the legions of American laborers and once again 
there poured into the pockets of the erstwhile idle a stream of 
golden wealth and wages. Ah, sir, the greatest “discovery of 
gold” that the American people ever made in all their history 
was the gold they discovered in their pockets at the same time 
they discovered a Republican Administration in full control of 
all branches of the American Government. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I shall insert with my remarks two other 
tables, or charts, that I prepared on this question of the pro- 
duction of gold. 


Gold produced in the United States, including Alaska. 
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Sir, for the sake of convenient reference and in the interest 
of accuracy, I shall include with my remarks a certain statis- 
tical table covering those years which mark the existence of 
the United States as a nation, to wit, from the year 1792 down 
to and including the year 1904. 

Opposite these years, sir, will be found seven parallel columns, 
4 contain the information suggested by the following seven 
Per capita monetary circulation in the United States. 
Gold produced in the United States. 

Silver produced in the United States. 

Gold and silver produced in the United States. 
Gold produced in the world. 

Silver produced in the world. 

Gold and silver produced in the world. 

I defy any man to sit down with that table in front of him 
and select any one year, or series of years, and thereby con- 
struct a plausible and defensible theory to the effect that the 
production of money metal or the per capita circulation of this 
nation has been the moving cause of prosperity or panic during 
any or all of these years. 

For, sir, he will find out that when the figures in part of these 
columns appear to support his theory that the figures in the 
other columns will destroy it. < 
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Per capita circalation and production of precious metals. 


Silver pro- 
duced in the 
world (com- 


Gold and sil- 
ver produced 
in the world. 


Gold produced 
inthe world. 


5 814, 000, 000 b $14,000,000 | 8437, 210, 000 $1, 634, 921, 400 
. 7, 500, 000 Qs, 400 7.758, 400 226, 476, 000 282, 508, 515, 000 
8.95 1, 008, 000 50, 200 1, 058, 200 36, 393, 000 68, 960, 300 
9.43 1, 140, 000 50, 300 1,190, 300 36, 393, 000 82, 69, 010, 400 
10.59 889, 000 50, 600 939, 600 36, 393, 000 32, 617, 200 69, 211, 200 
10. 66 10, 000, 000 50, 500 10, 050, 500 86, 393, 000 $2, 717, 800 69, 110, 800 
10.34 40, 000, 000 50,700 40, 050, 700 36, 393, 000 32, 843, 300 69, 236, 300 
12.02 50, 000, 000 50, 909 50, 050, 900 86, 393, 000 83,018, 800 69, 411, 900 
13.76 55, 000, 000 51,700 55, 051, 700 132, 513, 000 38, 089, 300 170, 602, 300 
14.63 60, 000, 000 51, 300 60, 051, 300 132, 513, 000 87,775, 900 170, 288, 900 
15. 80 65, 000, 000 52, 200 65, 052, 200 182, 513, 000 38, 402, 600 170, 915, 600 
16.10 60, 000, 000 52, 200 60, 052, 200 182, 513, 000 38, 402, 600 170, 915, 600 
15.34 55, 000, 000 52, 000 55, 052, 000 132, 513, 000 38, 288, 700 170, 801, 700 
15.16 55, 000, 000 52, 000 55, 052, 000 134, 083, 000 89, 104, 300 „187, 
15.81 55,000, 000 52, 400 56, 052, 400 184, 088, 000 89, 366, 100 173, 449, 100 
13.78 50, 000, 000 52, 000 50, 052, 000 134, 083, 000 89,104,300 |- 178, 187, 800 
14.36 50, 000, 000 52, 600 50, 052, 600 134, 083, 000 39, 569, 800 , 652, 
13.85 46, 000, 000 156, 800 46, 156, 800 134, 083, 000 39, 337, 000 173, 420, 000 
13.98 43, 000, 000 2, 062, 000 45, 062, 000 122, 989, 000 46, 191, 000 „180, 000 
10. 23 39, 200, 000 4, 684, 800 43, 884, 800 122, $89, 000 47, 651, 000 170, 640, 000 
17.84 40, 000, 000 8, 842, 300 48, 842, 300 122, 989, 000 47, 616, 000 170, 605, 000 
19. 67 46, 100, 000 11, 443, 000 57, 543, 000 122, 929, 000 47, 616, 000 170, 605, 000 
20.57 53, 225, 000 11, 642, 200 64, 867, 200 122, 989, 000 47, 368, 000 170, 357, 000 
18.99 53, 500, 000 10, 356, 400 63, 856, 400 129, 614, 000 57, 646, 000 187, 269, 000 
18. 28 51, 725, 000 13, 866, 200 65, 591, 200 129, 614, 000 57,173, 000 186, 787, 000 
18.39 48, 000, 000 12, 306, 900 60, 306, 900 129, 614, 000 57,056, 000 186, 700, 000 
17.60 49, 500, 000 12, 297, 600 61,797, C000 129, 614, 000 57, 043, 000 186, 657, 000 
17.51 50, 000, 000 16, 434, 000 66, 434, 000 129, 614, 000 57,173, 000 186, 787, 000 
18.10 43, 500, 000 23, 588, 300 67, 088, 300 115, 577, 000 83, 958, 000 199, 535, 000 
18.19 36, 000, 000 29, 396, 400 65, 396, 400 115, 577, 000 83, 705, 000 199, 282, C00 
18. 86, 000, 000 35, 881, 600 71, 881, 600 96, 200, 000 82, 120, 800 178, 320, 800 
18.13 33, 490, 900 36, 917, 500 70, 408, 400 90, 750, 000 70, 674, 400 161, 424, 400 
17.16 83, 467,900 30, 485, 900 63, $53, 800 97, 500, 000 77, 578, 100 175, 078, 100 
16.12 39, 929, 200 34, 919, 800 74,849, 000 103, 700, 000 78, 322, 600 , 022, 600 
15.58 46, 897, 400 36,991,500 |, 83, 858, 900 113, 947, 200 75,278, 600 189, 225, 800 
15. 51, 206, 400 40, 401, 000 91, 607, 400 119, 092, 800 84, 540, 000 632, 800 
16.7 38, 900, 000 35, 477, 100 74, 377, 100 108, 778, 800 83, 532, 700 192, 311, 500 
19.41 36, 000, 000 34,717, 000 70, 717, 000 106, 436, 800 85, 640, 600 192, 077, 400 
21.71 34, 700, 000 87, 657, 500 72,357, 500 108, 023, 100 89, 925, 700 192, 948, £09 
22.37 82, 500, 000 41, 105, 900 73, 605, 900 101, 996, 600 98, 232, 300 200, 228, 900 
22.91 80, 000, 000 39, 618, 400 69, 618, 400 95, 392, 000 98, 984, 300 194, 376, 300 
22.65 30, 800, 000 41, 921, 300 72, 721, 300 101, 729, 600 90, 785, 000 192, 514, 600 
23.02 31, 801, 000 42, 503, 500 74, 304, 500 108, 435, 600 97,518, 800 205, 954, 400 
21.82 34, 869, 000 39, 482, 400 74,351, 400 106,163,900 | ~ 92,793,500 198, 957, 400 
22.45 33, 136, 000 40, 887, 200 74, 023, 200 105, 774, 900 94,031, 000 199, 805, 900 
2.88 88, 167,500 43,045, 100 76, 212, 600 110, 196, 900 102, 185, 900 212, 382, 800 
22.52 32, 967, 000 46, 888, 400 79, 805, 400 123, 489, 200 112, 414, 100 285, 903, 300 
22.82 82, 845, 000 57, 242, 100 90, 087, 100 118, 848, 700 181, 937, 000 250, 785, 700 
23,42 83, 175, 000 57, 630, 000 90, 805, 000 130, 650, 000 185, 500, 200 266,150, 200 
24.56 33, 015, 000 55, 662, 500 88, 677, 500 146, 651, 500 133, 404, 400 280, 055, 090 
24.03 35,855,000 46, 800, 000 82, 755, 000 157, 494, 890 129,119, 286, 614, 700 
24.52 39, 500, 000 31, 422, 100 70, 922, 100 181, 175, 600 104, 493, 000 285, 668, 600 
23.20 46, 610, 000 36, 445, 500 83, 055, 500 198, 768, 600 109, 545, 600 308, 302, 200 
21.41 53, 088, 000 39, 654, 600 92, 742, 600 202,251,600 | 105, 859, 308, 110, 990 
22.87 57, 363, 000 $2, 316, 000 89, 679, 000 236, 073, 700 96, 262, 7 332, 326, 400 
25.15 64, 463, 000 32, 118, 400 96, 581, 400 286, 879, 700 99, 742, 386, 622, 500 
25.58 71, 053, 400 $2, 858, 700 103, 912, 100 306, 724, 100 101, 002, 600 407, 726, 700 
26.94 79,171, 000 35,741, 100 114, 912, 100 251, 576, 300 107, 626, 400 362, 202, 700 
27.98 78, 666, 700 88, 128, 400 111, 795, 100 260, 992, 900 103, £05, 700 364, 798, 600 
28.43 80, 000, 000 29, 415, 000 109, 415, 000 296, 737, 600 , 264, 700 383, 002, 300 
29.42 73, 591, 700 29, 322, 000 102, 978, 700 325, 961, 500 , 686, 500 416, 618, 000 
30.77 80, 464, 700 8³ 118, 920, 700 346, 892, 200 97, 666, 300 444, 558, 500 
Sian omen E traces ETETE E O |Siaast heres a 9 1, 400, 165, 400 4, 089, 246, 200 8, 952, 474, 200 5, 901, 465, 200 14, 853, 939, 400 
OCTET 5) DRG ERE an EEA eRe B) OLENE EEE PERSE HSPs rae A pene — 
a Nearly average 1800 to 1834. b Insignificant. o Yearly average 1884 to 1844. 
I have taken a small section out of the foregoing table, and I | small section out of the foregoing table. I invite attention to 
invite attention to the following figures: the following figures: 4 
Per capita | Gold pro- 
Year. circulation duced 
z in United | in United 
States. States. 
$24.56 | $33,015,000 
24.03 85, 955, 000 
24.52 39,500, 000 
23. 20 46, G10, 000 
z 21.41 53, 088, 000 


The foregoing shows a record of five years in the United 

7 States when the production of gold in the United States was 

Now, here was a period of six years in the history of the increasing very largely each and every year; but at the same 

United States, while we were upon the gold standard, because | time our per capita circulation of money in the United States, 
this period was after the “ crime of 1873.” instead of increasing, was going down hill, 

Now, during each and every year of this six years the produc- And you will not fail to remember that it was during these 
tion of gold in the United States was decreasing, and decreasing very years, while this production of gold in the United States 
quite rapidly; but at the same time during each and every year | was increasing enormously, that we were having the worst 
the per capita circulation in the United States was increasing. | kind of a panic. 

Our production of gold was going in one direction and our per The truth about the whole matter is that this “ quantitive 
capita circulation was going in exactly the opposite direction. theory of money ” is a kind of economic scarecrow. Just about 

Now, for the purposes of comparison, I want to take another | the time you get one of its artificial legs properly adjusted on 
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some fine-spun theory, something always happens to destroy 
that particular theory, and down falls the poor puppet. 

Therefore, sir, those who worship at the shrine of the quan- 
titive theory of money” are obliged to put in their entire 
time and energy trying to keep the poor thing in respectable 
commission, because the economic progress of the world is con- 
tinually kicking holes in its poor, threadbare form. 


MR. COCKRBAN, 


I note, Mr. Chairman, that my distinguished friend from New 
York—I mean the other gentleman from New York [Mr. Cock- 
RAN]—honors me with his presence and indulges me with his 
smile. I naturally feel embarrassed in endeavoring to discuss 
briefly the question of the tariff in the presence of any man 
who possesses the political agility to get on three sides of one 
question, as did my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
Cockran] in regard to the Wilson free-trade bill. 

Mr. Chairman, did I say three sides? I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. I should have said four sides. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] I almost inadvertently under- 
estimated the political agility of my distinguished friend from 
New York. Now, do I speak the truth in regard to thas mat- 
ter? Letus see. When the Wilson bill was first framed by the 
Democratic majority of the Ways and Means Committee, my 
friend from New York was in favor of that bill and spoke en- 
thusiastically in its favor upon this floor. There the gentle- 
man got on one side of the Wilson bill. Then when the Wilson 
bill went over to the Senate and came back to the House months 


and months afterwards in its changed and strange form, the 


gentleman leaped into the arena and proceeded to make an unu- 
sual and wonderful onslaught on that bill, and in a very frenzy 

of fury said: Mr. Chairman, I will not vote for this bill aided 
some reason is given me for voting for it.” There the gentle- 
man got on another side of the Wilson bill. 

Then in this House, after the motion to refuse to concur in 
the Senate amendments’ had been voted down, the gentle- 
man from New York was recorded with the other Democrats 
in voting for that bill upon its final passage through the House. 
There the gentieman got on another side of the Wilson bill. 
Then we lose track of the gentleman for a few years—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. I do not like to interrupt the gentleman—— 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Just in a moment I will yield. I just 
wanted to say that I would yield to the gentleman; but, first, I 
wanted to ask ‘him one question myself. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman this: What political party do you rise to speak for— 
to-day? [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, when I rise to speak it will 
be for the same principles I have always supported. I have 
never changed my principles. The gentleman's position might 
have need of explanation whose party never yet has hesitated 
in its steady pursuit of success to change principles. The gen- 
tleman should never raise that question. Now, in regard to the 
precise question of accuracy which I wish to raise, I will state 
what the facts actually are. When the gentleman says I voted 
for the Wilson bill on its final passage here he states something 
which in the mouth of another would be—well, I will say wholly 
imaginary. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. The gentleman did not vote for the Wilson 
bill upon its final passage? 

Mr. COCKRAN. No, sir. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. In this House? 

Mr. COCKRAN. In this House. When it came back from 
the Senate emasculated, the worst protection measure that ever 
was passed, I voted against it here. And when you mention 
that bill you pay the highest tribute to the demoralizing in- 
fluence of that system of robbery which—— [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. 
great care, the roll call upon that measure upon its final passage. 
I thought the gentleman [Mr. Cockran] was recorded in favor 
of the passage of the bili upon the final roll call. And if I am 
really in error as to how the gentleman voted, I am glad to be 
corrected. I might remark—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. Does the gentleman mean to say the official 
records of the roll call on the final passage of the Wilson bill 
by this House after its return from the Senate record me in the 
affirmative? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I thought so. I had the yolume on my desk 
a day or two ago. I really had no intention of making any de- 
liberate misstatement as to how the gentleman voted. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman must have imagined it in the 
exuberance of his imagination. I call the attention of gentle- 
men around us to the inaccuracy of this statement. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I may be wrong in this one statement, and 
if so, I regret that I was innocently led into an error. But 


Mr. Chairman, I examined, I thought with 


when it comes to exuberance of imagination I can not claim 
to be in the class of my friend 

Mr. COCKRAN. You do yourself but very faint justice, as 
the committee has just had an opportunity to perceive. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Indeed, sir, I wish to say that I have 
always had, and now have, a profound admiration for my friend 
from New York. Indeed, sir, I have often wished that I could 
only speak as well as he can. Sir, if I could only speak as 
well as he can, I doubt not that I would be just like he is—that 
is, I wouldn’t care what I said. [Great laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COCKRAN. I wish to felicitate the gentleman on having 
beaten all records in this respect with his very last performance. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Now, the gentleman can not put me in the 
attitude of disliking him. I refuse to do that. [Laughter.] 
Indeed, sir, I want to pay the gentleman a tribute. My ad- 
miration of him was so great that a few days ago I went to a 
near and dear friend of his to make some inguiries regarding 
the gentleman. And I said to that friend of his: “Is it pos- 
sible, sir, that in all of those equally masterful and misleading 
addresses which the gentleman ‘pulls off’ upon this floor that 
he speaks entirely without preparation—absolutely extempore? 
Has the gentleman no thought of what he is going to say when 
he rises to speak?” 

And his friend said to me, Mr. CUSHMAN, I not only assure 
you that he has no idea what he is going to say when he rises 
to his feet, but what is more wonderful than that, he speaks 
with such unusual fluency and enthusiasm that he does not eyen 
know what he has said when he sits down.” [Great laughter.] 

Mr. COCKRAN. I felicitate the gentleman on having made 
that the precise condition of his audience when he sits down. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, before passing on to another 
theme I recall a few lines from one of the most famous literary 
women that America ever produced. Among the numberless 
literary gems she scattered along her pathway was one little 
poem that has thrilled many a heart to read. In my judgment, 
she ought to have dedicated that poem to the Democratic party, 
or at least to my friend from New York [Mr. Cockran], who is 
its orator and prophet. For his benefit and that of his party I 


-will try and recall one or two of the lines: 


Keep out of the for its highways 
Are damp with malarial gloom ; 

Its gardens are sere, and its forests are drear, 
And everywhere molders a tomb. 


Keep out of the past. It Is lonely 
And barren and bleak to the view; 
Its fires have 1 cold, ‘its stories are old. 
Turn—turn to the present, the new. 


3 leads r Aas Ba fac to the hilltops 
the radiant sun, 
To-day shows —— — no . life's ho are in bloom, 


holds a prize to won. 

LApplause.] 

THE SENSE OF PROPORTION. 

Sir, occasionally it occurs to me that in the minds of some 
men there is no just sense of proportion. If they saw a tiny 
white speck of cloud floating placidly across the sky, that 
cloud would be all they could see. Ali the rest of that fathom- 
less and unmeasured dome of eternal blue they would never see. 

Sir, when I look at the industrial universe, I try to look at 
it as a whole. And what I see going on in the industrial uni- 
verse I try to measure in a proper and proportionate way. 

And when I look abroad to-day what do I see? 

First, I see that the great industrial commerce of the United 
States—our commerce here at home, between the States, and 
among each other—amounts this year (1906) to the stupendous 
sum of $26,000,000,000. 

Second, I see, sir, that that sum of $26,000,000,000 per year, 
our domestic trade, is just about twice as large in amount as 
the total value of all the products which this year make up the 
international commerce of the world. 

Therefore, sir, no wise man would destroy or jeopardize our 
tremendous commerce at home trying to reach for that abroad, 
because, if we had it all, it would not begin to amount to that 
which we had destroyed at home. 

Last year, sir, our total exports were over a billion and a 
3 of dollars, not one-sixteenth part of our commerce here at 

me. 

The statement has been made that American manufactured 
goods are sometimes sold abroad cheaper than similar articles 
are sold at home. There is no doubt in my mind that that 
practice is indulged in to a limited extent, not oniy by American 
eee but by all merchants and nations the wide world 
roun 

It ‘has been estimated, sir, that the amount of American goods 
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thus sold abroad annually cheaper than similar goods sold at 
home amounts to about one-thirtieth part of 1 per cent of the 
total of American goods annually manufactured. J 

Now, we have here to-day a few eminent American Demo- 
cratic statesmen who—in my judgment, at least—are willing to 
risk the destruction of a prosperity at home that reaches the 
stupendous sum of $26,000,000,000 while they are chasing that 
fragment of 1 per cent. 


Statement for the year 1900. 


Value of goods manufactured in United State $15, 000, 000, 000 
Walue:‘of @o0ds sold: e eset 400, 000, 000 
Value of exports sold abroad at lower prices 4, 000, 000 

The feregoing are the only figures in the nature of statistics 
which are obtainable on this subject. These are the figures put 
forward by United States Senator GALLINGER, of New Hamp- 
shire. Senator GALLINGER based these figures upon the report 
of a nonpartisan industrial commission appointed by Congress 
to investigate this subject. The remarks of Senator GALLINGER 
upon this general subject (including the foregoing figures) will 
be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 23, 1904. 

It is manifestly difficult to obtain any figures upon this subject 
that are absolutely correct. If the foregoing figures are not ab- 
solutely correct, they are undoubtedly substantially correct. - 

The amount and value of American goods which are annually 
sold abroad at a cheaper price than similar goods are sold at 
home is unquestionably a small fraction of 1 per cent of the 
total annual production of this nation. 


THE PARABLE OF THE REAPER, 


When I was a boy upon the farm years and years ago I 
thought then, and I think now, that a field of ripening grain is 
one of the most beautiful sights in all the world. 

I well remember one old field upon the farm that was fenced 
with a rail fence—a “worm” fence, if you please. 

In the sowing season the prodigality of the sower’s hand al- 
ways accidentally cast a few stray grains of seed beyond the 
area where the sickle bar would reach—into the fence corners. 

And in harvest time there was always a few stray heads of 
grain that we did not gather. A few stray heads here and 
there—the natural overflow of a great grain field. 

We always harvested the main field, and paid but little at- 
tention to those few stray heads that grew in the fence corners. 

Sir, the domain of polities bears some resemblance to a grain 
field. The wise statesman, the one who has the good of his 
country at heart and the real prosperity of all the people in his 
eye, tends strictly to the main industrial field whereon is raised 
and harvested 99.29 per cent of the prosperity of a mighty 
nation. 

But your theoretical statesman is always and eternally look- 
ing at the industrial universe through a gimlet hole. And when 
he applies his eye to that gimlet hole his vision is so restricted 
that he can’t see the mighty and prodigious prosperity of all 
parts of his entire nation. No, he can’t see that. All he is able 
to discern through that gimlet hole is that somebody has sold 
a ton of old iron or a secondhand watch to some alien or 
heathen sucker for a dime or 11 cents less than somebody once 
paid for a similar article at home. [Laughter.] 

He is willing that the entire industrial field may lie fallow, 
unproductive, and unused, or its harvest wasted, while he chases 
himself to death trying to save that twenty-ninth part of 1 per 
cent. 2 

THE HANGING LAMP. 


I once knew a man who was a great reader. He had read 
so much that he had almost destroyed his eyesight; but unfor- 
tunately, from lack of good perceptive faculties, he had not 
greatly improved his mind. 

This bookworm had a lamp hanging from the ceiling of his 
study, which lamp was hung very low, in order to give him the 
strongest possible light upon his books. But as he walked 
about his studio he was continually bumping his head into that 
brass hanging lamp. ‘This was very annoying. 

One day he called a carpenter into the house and gave him 
minute and particular instructions as to just how he wanted 
this lamp arranged. He told the carpenter to fiw the lamp so it 
would be nearer to the ceiling, so he would not bump his head, 
but not to hang it so it would be any farther from the floor 
[laughter], because he needed all the light upon his books! 

Here was a man who wanted his lamp nearer to the ceiling 
without raising it any farther from the floor. 

That man was a perfect prototype and representative of that 
other political species existing in this country to-day who say 
they expect to perfect an arrangement wherehy manufactured 
goods can be bought at lower prices—without reducing the 
wages of the people whose labor makes those goods, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS IDEA. 


And at this point I want to pay a passing tribute to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. [Laughter.] 

Years and years ago the State of Kansas used to furnish the 
political curios that filled all the monstrosity booths of the 
American political museum. [Laughter and applause.] But in 
recent years the State of Kansas has in that particular fallen 
to the rear. That peculiar function is now entirely usurped by 
the State of Massachusetts. 

In my humble judgment—and I do not mean to speak dis- 
dainfully—the proposition of some of the people of Massachu- 
setts, reduced to its final analysis and stripped of all needless 
verbiage, is simply this: They offer to release some items of 
protection that they no longer need and, in return for this, to 
demand that other localities give up items of protection that 
mean their very industrial salvation, which is in entire harmony 
with some other freak ideas that have recently emanated from 
that once eminent Commonwealth. 

Permit me to say, sir, that this offer of the Massachusetts 
Republicans don’t represent generosity as much as it represents 
gall, 

Let me say to the people of Massachusetts, and also to her 
distinguished Representatives upon this floor, that in all the 
length and breadth of this Union there is no State whose de- 
velopment has been aided more by a protective tariff than has 
the State of Massachusetts. 

But there are some people in that State to-day who are look- 
ing at the industrial universe through a gimlet hole. That 
aperture is so small that when they look through it they can’t 
see the mighty and matchless blessings their State has received 
through the aid of protection—no; the only thing they can see 
when they look through the gimlet hole is a 15 per cent tariff 
on hides. And they are so anxious to wipe out that small 
item that they are willing to endanger the entire structure 
of protection upon which their welfare and their prosperity 
rests. 

I have also noted that some of the emissaries from the State 
of Massachusetts are demanding that lumber and coal be 
placed on the free list. Now, lumber and coal are two of the 
great products of my State of Washington. You of Massachu- 
setts want to take the tariff off lumber and coal and hides, 
thereby inflicting an incalculable injury upon the people of my 
State, but you want to retain protection upon boots and shoes 
and woolen goods and cotton fabrics and manufactured cloth- 
ing and all the other manufactured goods which you make 
under protection and sell to our people out West. 

Sir, I have always felt that the East, as a whole, was more 
largely and directly benefited by a protective tariff than the 
West. But, inasmuch as that tariff helps to promote in vary- 
ing degrees the prosperity of the whole nation, the people of 
the West have stood for that tariff loyally and generously. 

And they stand for it to-day. 

Having said this much, I now want to say something to Mas- 
sachusetts. And if you don’t listen to one still small voice now, 
I promise that you will hear the echo in the hereafter of what 
I am about to say. I desire to say this: The people of the West 
will stand for a fair and equitable tariff system that protects 
all the industries of all the different sections of this nation. 
But they won’t stand by and see you retain what helps you and 
at the same time take away what helps us. No, sir. On the 
day when you place lumber and coal and hides on the free list 
then on that very same day I promise you I will vote to take 
the tariff off every single manufactured article produced under 
the shadow of the Stars and Stripes, and we will all go to in- 
dustrial perdition together. 

And then, sir, in the wreck and ruin of that time, if the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts should have a lucid interval, we will again 
build up with infinite toil and care another tariff wall that will 
equally and fairly protect all the industries of all the sections 
of this Republic. 

QUIT KICKING THE cow. 


I said, sir, a moment ago, that I was raised upon the farm, 
and that is true. Many of the best precepts and happiest mem- 
ories of my life have drifted down to me from those old days. 

I now recall one little incident of my life upon the farm, and 
it seems to me that I might with propriety at least refer this 
incident to my Massachusetts friends. 

Massachusetts, sir, has some illustrious men upon this floor. 
I do not seek to belittle them nor their ability. I recall, sir, 
how they and their State—in common with our entire country— 
has prospered under the application of the doctrine of protec- 
tion to American industries. And then, sir, mirabile dictu. I 


‘am amazed that in the very hour when they are enjoying the 


benefits of this system for themselyes and their people, they 
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seem to wish to destroy that portion of the tariff system which 
benefits other people outside of their own State. 

And this situation, sir, reminds me of an incident that I wit- 
nessed years ago upon the farm. 

Near to our farm lived a neighbor farmer who was afflicted with 
an ungovernable temper. And, sad to relate, sometimes when 
he was in a rage he was unusually cruel to his stock. I remem- 
ber one evening my grandfather and I went over to his farm 
to borrow a pair of doubletrees,“ and it was milking time, 
and it was also fly time as well. The old fellow was squatted 
down in the barnyard milking with all those scientific motions 
[indicating] that many of us used to be adepts at in the years 
gone by. [Laughter.] An old bluebottle fly would light on 
the old cow and bite a piece of tenderloin out of her, and she 
would suddenly step up a couple of steps, and then the old man 
would jump up and kick her and yell: Soo, Boss, soo!” Then 
he would move up and start milking again. And then the fly 
would light on her and take another bite, and she would step 
back a couple of steps; and then the old man would kick her a 
couple of times more and again yell: “ Soo, Boss, soo!” 

After this performance had been repeated some five or six 
times my grandfather, who was something of a philosopher, 
said to him: “ Bill, it occurs to me that you had better let loose 
of the teat or quit kicking the cow.” [Prolonged laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, without intending anything offensive, it 
seems to me that the people of Massachusetts had better let 
loose of the protective teat or they had better quit kicking 
the Republican cow. [Laughter and applause.] 


BLASPHEMY. 


When I was on my feet a few days ago, because of something 
.I then said one or two of my friends on the Democratic side 
have charged me with blasphemy. 

Sir, with all the solemnity which I possess, I wish to say 
that I do not think any man in this Chamber seriously in- 
tended to impute that I would be guilty of blasphemy here or 
elsewhere. No man who has known me in forty years of life 
would soberly and seriously charge that. Sir, I belong to a 
party and a race that has always given full faith and credit 
to nature and to nature’s God as the omnipotent power that 
rules the universe. 

I believe there is an omnipotent power that in a larger 
circle and in a greater scope marks the paths of men and 
circumscribes the careers of nations. [Applause.] 

But, sir, I also believe that God helps them who help them- 
selyes. I do not believe that any man can willfully kick the 
industrial props out from under himself or his nation and then 
lay the blame exclusively upon deity. : 

I have heard the statement made in this Chamber a great 
many times that the prosperity which we are enjoying to-day 
is not by reason in any degree of the wisdom of Republican 
legislation, but exists wholly by reason of that omnipotent 
power. And, sir, with no intention of being blasph@mous or 
irreligious, I want to say that I have often wondered, in the 
dark days that intervened in this nation between 1893 and 1897, 
where was that omnipotent power then? That, sir, has never 
been explained by our political opponents. 

I have heard men proclaim, in no less_a forum than this 
House of Representatives, that the prosperity we are to-day en- 
joying as a nation is alone due to bountiful crops, to productive 
soil, to the moistening rains, and the warmth of the sun. In 
other words, they say it is due to Providence, and not to the 
Republican party. 

When they say that, sir, they are largely right, but partly 
wrong. No human laws and no human agencies can produce 
prosperity any time or anywhere unless the smiling face of 
Nature is above it all. But, sir, there are human laws and 
human agencies that seem potent and powerful enough almost 
to destroy a prosperity that comes from on high. I never 
realized how powerful—how almost more than mortal—were 
the agencies of the Democratic party until the years of 
1893, 1894, 1895. In those years I saw my country filled with an 
industrious people, blessed with a fruitful soil, bathed in sun- 
shine, and moistened with rain produce such crops as the his- 
tory of agriculture never surpassed before. 

But, sir, in the midst of that land of natural plenty we 
were plunged in a panic, the like of which is not within the 
memory of mortal man. 

NO LAW CAN MAKE EVERYBODY PROSPEROUS. 

Sir, in this discussion I desire to be both honest and candid. 
And I will begin by saying that no government, no political 
party, and no law can absolutely make every man prosperous. 
No law, of its own force, can make the idle industrious, the 
foolish wise, or the spendthrift economical. 

The most that any political party can do is to enact laws 
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that will help create conditions under which men of industry 
and economy may prosper. 
When I say that the 


Republican party ‘has produced pros- 
perity in this nation and among its people, I only mean that 
that party placed a wise and beneficent protection law upon 
the statute book, under the operation of which all legitimate 
industry could prosper. And after that, the thrift, energy, and 
economy of the American people did the rest. 

I said a moment ago that no party and no law could abso- 
lutely make a man prosperous. And that was true. 

But, sir, in contradistinction to this, I say that a political 
party may make and place on the statute book a law that will 
make the majority of the people poor through no fault of their 
own. It is possible to frame laws under which even the pru- 
dent, the wise, and the economical can not prosper. And that, 
sir, is exactly what the Democratic party did to this nation 
when, in 1894, they passed the Wilson free-trade law. Under the 
blighting and baneful operation of that law went down alike 
the strong and the weak, the wise and the foolish, the industri- 
ous and the idle. It engulfed the nation in panic; it plunged the 
people in poverty; and it covered the mighty and matchless 
industries of this nation with a political winding sheet. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Sir, the man who is ruined by circumstances beyond his con- 
trol is indeed an object of pity. But the man who with his 
eyes wide open and the history of his nation staring him in 
the face, deliberately votes to again knock the props out from 
under himself, he ought to have a political guardian appointed 
to look after him. 

PROSPERITY BY ACCIDENT. 

If I don’t accomplish anything else in the course of these few 
desultory remarks, I would like to lodge one thought firmly in 
the minds of all who hear me, and that thought is, that things 
in this world don’t happen by accident. Events in the economic 
and industrial world do not occur by chance or by accident. 

If you were traveling through a great wilderness and sud- 
denly came upon a beautiful field of wheat nodding its golden 
heads in the wind—though there was not a human habitation 
in sight—instinctively you would know that the hand of human 
industry had been there and that that rich harvest was never 
sown by chance or flourished by accident. 

You may see the swift chariots of commerce rushing in both 
directions over a mighty railway system, passing and repassing 
each other in bewildering confusion. And if you didn’t happen 
to see the man who was issuing the orders—and were a com- 
plete fool besides—you might think those trains were running 
by accident and not by system. But away off out of sight 
somewhere, in a little room by the side of a ticking instrument, 
sits a man whose brain works out the system and the time 
schedule upon which every one of those trains run. And the 
fact that you don’t happen to see that man does not in any 
degree lessen his importance or his utility. 

- You may sit in the palatial cabin of a mighty ocean steamer 

that in the darkness of the night is plowing her way through 
the pathless waves and the trackless gloom. Now, if the cabin 
is lighted with electricity it is a dead-sure thing that there 
is a dynamo or a storage battery on board somewhere. You 
may not see the machine, but the indisputable evidence of its 
presence is there. Lou may lean over the stern and see the 
great screw churning the blue waves to creamy foam; you may 
be entirely out of sight and sound of the engine, but if God 
gaye you any sense at all you know that there is an engine on 
board somewhere and that that screw is not revolving by 
accident. [Applause.] 

You may not see the pilot, but somewhere out of sight and 
sound is a careful man who notes every light-house on the dis- 
tant coast, every star that studs the sky, and every cloud upon 
the horizon. 

And it is by means of all these agencies that you travel in 
comfort and come safely into port. And the man is an ass who 
would deny the existence of these agencies simply because he 
didn’t happen to see them. 

Sir, the running of a government is like running a great 
machine. Somebody is in charge all the time. This Govern- 
ment of ours is not run by accident—at least it never has been 
during the time the Republican party has been in control of it. 
There have been some other unfortunate periods in its history 
that amply justified the suspicion that it might then have been 
running by accident. [Laughter.] 

When you look out over this nation to-day and see the smoke 
rising from the hives of happy human industry; when you hear 
every wheel and every spindle singing the song of industrial 
delight; when you see the great white shafts of light shining 
out from the fiery throats of the myriad forges and furnaces 
across the blackness of the night; when you see the unnumbered 
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regiments of men that form the vast and peaceful army of 
labor move out each morning to occupy the mighty and pro- 
ductive field of American industry and countermarch each even- 
ing to bomes—to American homes, if you please, filled with 
all those luxuries and necessities that make the American home 
an ideal amongst the habitations of all men—sir, when you see 
all that, you will know that this result was produced by wis- 
dom and that it did not occur by accident. 

You may not see each and every hour all the governmental 
machinery that produces this result. You may never have seen 
a custom-house; you may never have pored over the tariff 
schedules ; you may never have seen the tariff wall that lifts its 
protecting barrier between your prosperity and the poverty- 
stricken conditions abroad. But though you may be out of 
sight and sound of all the governmental machinery which has 
produced this magnificent result, yet you know enough to know 
that this result was produced by brains and by energy, by pa- 
triotism and by foresight. And the man who says it all oc- 
curred by accident is a fool or a prevaricator—and perhaps both. 
LApplause.] . 


TWO THEORIES OF PROSPERITY. 


Sir, there are two ways of stimulating trade in this world. 
One of them is to make everything so cheap that there is abso- 
lutely no profit in producing it. And then the bankrupt author 
of its being is sure to be hawking his product frantically through 
every market place in the world in an effort to keep his soul and 
body together. And that, sir, is the economic distortion that in 
the minds of some men spells “ prosperity.” + 

The other way of stimulating trade is to give to every honest 
heart and hardened hand that bend to the tune of toil beneath 
the Stars and Stripes a compensating wage and an adequate 
income, so that he can buy at a decent price all those things 
which hare raised the standard of the American home high 
above the abiding place of every other nationality beneath the 
stars. 

And that, sir, is the stimulation of trade that, under the provi- 
dence of God, I wish to see continued to the multiplying millions 
of my race, [Applause.] 7 

RECIPROCITY. 


I regret to say that there exists in this nation to-đay a certain 
“reciprocity syndicate,” apparently stimulated with a frenzied 
desire to mangle the Dingley tariff, lower the wages of all 
American labor, cheapen the price of all American commodities, 
and turn the American market place over to a herd of foregn 
loafers who have never been able to prosper at home—except 
when a free-trade Administration was in control in America. 

On the sixteenth day of August, in the year of our Lord 1905, 
it came to pass that there gathered in the city of Chicago one 
certain national reciprocity convention. 

Probably the history of the world does not disclose any nation 
at any time that ever stood upon as lofty a level of national 
wealth and individual prosperity as the American nation occu- 
pied on that very 16th of August when this herd of malcontents 
marched forth from the cave of Adulum to the self-appointed 
task of rescuing their nation. Nothing outside the jokes in the 
back of the family almanac ever happened that was half as 
funny. 

3 to their own declarations, they met to force the 
removal of the barriers that limit the expansion of American 
commerce.” In that very year and upon that very same day 
a Government bulletin of the United States announced that 
“the foreign commerce of the United States in the fiscal year 
just ended excceds that of any preceding year,” and that “ both 
imports and exports made new high records;” the imports, 
$1,117,512,629, exceeded by $91,793,392 the highest preceding 
record, and the exports, $1,518,561,720, exceeded by nearly 
$31,000,000 the best previous record. 

When a man reads those unimpeachable figures, representing 
as they do the pride and prosperity of our country, he begins to 
have a faint conception of the eyerlasting gall and bald-headed 
impudence of that array of political fragments, freaks, and 
misfits who met at Chicago, not to belittle other nations, but 
their own. 


. 


RECIPROCITY.” 


That report and the unprecedented growth of our foreign 
export trade in the past ten years, as well as the unparalleled 
prosperity of all classes of our people here at home, constitute 
a complete and overwhelming answer to all that new brood of 
free traders who are to-day parading through this nation under 
the thin disguise of “ reciprocity advocates.” 

Yes; they are to-day abroad in the land proclaiming evil and 
shouting disaster, even while they are parading up and down the 
aisles and avenues of a nation blessed with a greater degree of 
actual prosperity than ever blessed any portion of the earth 


or ay, of the children of men since the day that Noah left the 
ark! 
THE RECIPROCITY PROGRAMME, 


It is continually asserted that the industries of the United 
States have expanded so rapidly that larger markets are needed 
to absorb the surplus products that can not be consumed at 
home. And the argument is presented that in order to increase 
our exports we must increase our imports of foreign products, 

That sounds well in the abstract, but upon closer examination 
it does not look well in the concrete. It simply means that a 
few special American concerns of large proportions are willing 
to sacrifice other smal] American interests with which they are 
not identified in order that a larger foreign market may be 
secured for their own special products. 

Therefore, what looks philanthropic in the abstract appears 
to be a selfish and contemptible proposition when examined in 
the concrete. 

And that is the fault and the weakness of this whole miserable 
reciprocity programme as it is outlined to-day by some of its 
latter-day sponsors. The reciprocity of Blaine and McKinley 
was a reciprocity that sought to open up foreign markets for 
our surplus, and as a return concession opened up the American 
market to the foreigner for those articles which we do not pro- 
duce at home. In other words, it was a concession that injured’ 
no American producer. 

But, sir, the patriotic and protective programme of Blaine and 
McKinley and the absurd propaganda of these latter-day po- 
litical saints are no more like each other than a doughnut is 
like a dunghill. : 

NO REDUCTION THAT WOULD INJURE. 

This set of American reciprocity sharks are continually de- 
claring that they would make no reduction in the tariff that 
would injure any American interest. 

But it is perfectly apparent to any man with an ounce of 
brains that no man can eat his cake and haye it too. 

If we do not, under this proposed reciprocity arrangement, 
reduce our tariff enough to benefit the foreign producer, then 
we have not conferred any advantage upon him, and we are 
not entitled to receive any advantage in return. 

On the other hand, if we do, under this proposed reciprocity 
arrangement, reduce our tariff enough to benefit the foreigner, 
we take just that much away from American producers and 
confer it upon an alien race. 

And any man who ayows that he is in favor of helping the 
foreigner at the expense of the American people isn’t fit to 
live in America, much less to legislate for the welfare of the 
American people. : 

CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 

There has been a vast deal of loose and flippant talk about 
me benefits that would accrue to America from reeiprocity with 

nada. 

In the first place, I undertake to say there is not a single 
article of any nature or description whatsoever produced in 
the length and breadth of Canada that is not being produced 
to-day in the United States. 

The Canadians wish to export to and sell in the United States, 
to American consumers, products exactly similar to those which 
we are to-day producing at home. And every Canadian prod- 
uct so sold in the American market place will rob some Amer- 
ican laborer or producer of the result of his toil or the price of 
his product. Now, I do not blame the Canadian for desiring 
such an opportunity and advantage. But, sir, I do blame the 
American citizen who is willing either to cripple or destroy an 
American industry for the sake of boosting a similar one across 
the border. That may spell “reciprocity,” but in my limited 
vocabulary it don't spell either “patriotism” or “horse sense.” 

Think of it for a moment: 1 

Would free wheat imported from Canada increase the price 
that the American farmer in Minnesota or Kansas would get for 
his wheat? 

Would free cattle from Canada tend to ralse the price of beef 
on the hoof on our western and southern ranches? 

Would free wool from Canada tend to boom the American 
wool industry in our eastern States, or help the sheep grower 
on the mighty plains of western America? 

Would free lumber from Canada boom the American lumber- 
man or would it bust him? 

And would free coal from Canada help to raise the wages of 
the countless thousands of American coal miners? 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that at present I live in the State of 
Washington, but in the remote past my ancestors came from 
Missouri. You will have to “ shoro me.” 


EDMUND N. FOSS. 2 
One of the prime movers—I might say, one of the major 
prophets—of the late national reciprocity convention was one 
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Edmund N. Foss, a free-trade theorist from Boston, and a tariff 


agitator by profession. It has never been my pleasure to meet 
that man Foss, but I have a growing and an almost uncon- 
querable desire to see him. He must be wonderfully and 
fearfully made. 

One of the wits of the world, speaking of another individual, 
once said: “ He is never so serious as when he tries to be funny, 
and never so funny as when he tries to be serious.” It is a 
matter of profound regret to me that the author of that state- 
ment never met Foss. F 

As an evidence that Foss comes within the description just 
given, I wish to quote his words at the Chicago reciprocity 
convention. On this occasion he glibly essayed the rôle of 
spokesman for President Roosevelt. Foss said: 

President Roosevelt is in line with this reciprocit 
has been on this platform for a long time. In 190 
as to say— 

Now, listen to this reckless (?) language which Foss at- 
tributes to President Roosevelt— 


movement. He 
he went so far 


he went so far as to say that he was In favor of reciprocity, where the 
minimum of damage may be offset by the maximum of good. 
[Laughter.] 
Of course you understand that perfectly. It is entirely 


clear to you, isn’t it? [Laughter.] = 

Now, if the President really said that, he certainly worked 
off on Foss one of the most delicious bits of humor that can be 
found in the political annals—or among the political “ ani- 
mals —of America. [Laughter.] The statement was so clear 
and definite that Foss undoubtedly understood the President 
perfectly, but it is to be regretted that the remaining ninety 
millicns of us don't recognize the exact locality the President 
had in his, mind when he spoke of “where the minimum of dam- 
age may be offset by the maximum of good.” 

Foss really should file a bill of particulars, or a kind of 
illuminated chart, with specifications and front and rear eleya- 
tions, so that we may all of us be able to understand just “where 
the minimum of damage may be offset by the maximum of 
good.” 

And when Foss files this explanation I have no doubt but all 
of us will agree that the plan as outlined is exactly similar to 
that project which Abraham Lincoln once indorsed, when he 
said: “Jt is just the kind of a thing that people like—twho like 
that kind of a thing!” [Laughter.] 

For fear my attitude may be misunderstood in this matter, I 
wish to speak now for a small slice of ‘the “maximum of the 
good” and at the same time generously waive any claims I may 
have to the “minimum of the bad.” [Laughter.] 


GOVERNOR CUMMINS, OF IOWA. 


And who were the men that attended this so-called “ Reci- 
procity convention?” Nearly all of them were free traders. 
Some few of them had donned a protection coat in order to 
gain admittance underneath that disguise; but underneath the 
coat—down next to his hide—was a free-trade shirt. [Laugh- 
ter.] In that gathering the free traders tasted a congenial at- 
mosphere and felt that their feet were planted on familiar 
ground. 

Chief among them was Governor Albert B. Cummins, of 
Iowa, the most prominent political orphan that America has 
produced in the last generation. [Laughter.] 

Dear old Iowa—the Commonwealth that gave me birth, and 
around whose groves and orchards and gentle landscapes are 
clustered the richest and happiest memories of my life. In this 
the hour of my maturity I proudly bare my head to the land of 
my nativity. Dear old Iowa—the patriotic records of my 
country are richer because your star shines in our national 
constellation. [Applause.] 

And what great names has Iowa given to the world and to 
fame? Their names are legion: A 

There is Senator WILLIAM B. ALLISON [applause], who for 
more than forty years has helped to guide and guard the des- 
tinies of the American Republic. ; 

There is WILLIAM PETERS HEPBURN [applause], the clearest- 
minded statesman and the greatest debater upon this the floor 
of the greatest parliamentary body on earth. 

There is JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER [applause], a patriot and an 
orator whose fame has reached two continents. 

There is Maj. Joun F. Lacey [applause], a soldier, a patriot, 
and a statesman—and not a demagogue. 

There is Leslie M. Shaw [applause], one of the greatest 
Secretaries that ever presided over our Treasury Department, 
and a Presidential possibility of no mean magnitude. 

And legions more of heroic names come trooping to my mind 
to-day like doves to the window—names that Iowa has given 
to the world and to fame. 


And then—and then, there is Cummins! [Laughter.] Ye 
gods! I never expected to live to see the day when the great 
State that bore me would elect a Republican governor the back 
door of whose executive chamber opened directly into a Demo- 
cratic free-trade convention! [Laughter and applause.] 


CUBAN RECIPROCITY. 


Mr. Chairman, in this Chamber a few short years ago, and 
in response to the hysterical clamor of a few misguided en- 
thusiasts who were shouting for Cuba and booming the sugar 
trust at the same time, I had the honor to raise my voice 
against that ill-considered piece of legislation called“ Cuban 
reciprocity.” If I had any dim doubts about the wisdom of 
my course then, I feel amply justified now. 

Since that Cuban reciprocity treaty went into effect what has 
been the result in relation to the trade of Cuba? Sir, the trade 
of Cuba with the outside world—the outside world to which 
she owed neither gratitude nor gold—has grown eight times 
as much as her trade with the United States—the United States 
to which she owes an unbonded debt of both blood and treasure. 

Under that reciprocity arrangement during the last year 
the trade balance between the United States and Cuba was 
$48,000,000 in favor of Cuba and against the United States. 
That means that America last year sent to Cuba $48,000,000 of 
American gold with which to increase Cuba’s patronage of 
European mills and factories. 

The United States also loses $18,000,000 per year of lost 
revenue. 

And in addition to these losses in the realm of trade and 
in the Government's exchequer is another private loss to all 
American citizens. During the summer of 1905 the price of 
refined sugar was more than a cent a pound higher than it 
was a year before that time. It was nearly one-half higher than 
before we had this reciprocal agreement with Cuba. Now, 
an increase of a cent a pound on sugar means an increase of 
$20 per ton. The consumption of sugar in the United States 
is about 2,500,000 tons per year. That means an added cost to 
the consumers of the United States of $50,000,000 per year. 

Now, then, these being the facts about this Cuban experi- 
ment, I want to ask just one question: If it costs us $48,000,000 
per year adverse trade balance, plus $18,000,000 per year lost 
revenue, plus $50,000,000 per year donated to the Havemeyer 
sugar trust, just for the sentiment of having reciprocity with 
“little Cuba,” how much will it cost us as a nation and a people 
to extend this beneficent and feeble-minded system over the 
hungry world at large? 

“ STANDING PAT.” 

I note that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
the leader of the Democratic minority on this floor, honors me 
with his presence and indulges me with his smile. Many a 
time and oft, sir, I have seen the gentleman arise in his place 
on the Democratic side of this Chamber and launch his shafts 
of rhetoric and ridicule at my party, because forsooth he said 
we were standing pat. Sir, when you frame that indictment 
against my party I must confess that you have a distinct ad- 
vantage over me, because, sir, whatever else may be said of the 
Democratic party in all its malodorous career of poverty and 
panic, no truthful man who knows the history of your party 
would ever charge that you stood pat on anything or had any- 
thing to stand pat on. [Applause on the Republican side.] I 
congratulate the gentleman to-day that he is the proud and 
chosen leader of a party of political wobblers and trimmers, 
who in the last fourteen years have wobbled once around the 
great political circle. In 1892 they were for free trade, and 
made a failure of that; then they were for free silver, and 
made a failure of that; then they were for anti-imperialism, 
and made a failure of that; then they were for antitrust, and 
made a failure of that; then they were for Alton B. Parker, 
a gold standard telegram and a political mystery, and they 
made a failure of that. And now, sir, after fourteen years of 
wandering in the political wilderness they have at last got back 
to the original starting point—to the old, despised issue of free 
trade—that under a practical trial and in the disasters of those 
other times was relegated to the limbo of everlasting and 
humiliating failure. [Applause.] 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Daniel Webster was one of the greatest of all Americans. In 
the earlier days of this Republic, when discussing the per- 
petuity of the Union, Webster said: 

I have not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of dis- 
bcp to see whether within my short sight I can fathom the abyss 

Sir, paraphrasing that patriotic sentiment of that great man, 
I would say: I have not yet accustomed myself to lean out 
over the edge of a prosperity that is both general and genuine 
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to see whether within the range of my vision I can locate a 
panic, 

When the sunshine of prosperity is shining athwart my 
nation then I am not engaged in chasing bats and owls into 
dark corners and dubious ways. I am content. 

No wise man ever tore down the roof that sheltered his wife 
and his babies—humble though it might be—until he had the 
assurance of something better to take its place. And no wise 
legislator ever destroyed an actual prosperity chasing a chimera. 

There are some things in this world that I will not do. I 
will not experiment and tinker with the happiness and the wel- 
fare of 90,000,000 of my countrymen—no; not even for the sub- 
lime satisfaction of again proving to the waiting world at large 
that the Democratic free-trade theory as applied to the indus- 
tries of America is an economic failure and an assinine dream. 


WHEN THE WHEELS STOOD STILL. 


I do not intend in a personal way nor in an offensive sense 
to arraign Grover Cleveland and the Democratic party, whose 
instrument he was. Doubtless he and they were then honest 
in their political belief. 

But the recollection of that fearful period of business and 
commercial disaster is burned into the memory and into the 
lives of our 90,000,000 of people. The mightiest monument that 
_ that Administration left behind it was a continental ruin of com- 
mercial industry. 

In four short years and amidst the industrial splendors of this 
nation the Democratic party created commercial wrecks more 
vast and awe inspiring than any stately ruin that the gnawing 
tooth of time or the shifting sands of the desert ever left along 
the shore of the Egean, on the banks of old Tiber, or by the 
delta of the Nile. [Applause.] 

Under the Administration of Grover Cleveland the hand of 
industry was palsied and every wheel of industrial activity 
stood still. The only time that the wheels of industry ever 
turned In connection with the career of Grover Cleveland was 
when he met political death at the polls under an avalanche of 
American ballots. 

But, sir, the future political historian will not fail to record 
that there was only one brief period connected with the memory of 
William McKinley when the wheels of industry paused in their 
resistless hum and whirl. 

And that was at the moment—at the moment when the sancti- 
fied dust and the martyred form of William McKinley were low- 
ered into the tomb, when every wheel and every spindle that had 
sang the song of industrial delight beneath the Stars and 
Stripes, for an instant stood still. 

Mute but mighty tribute of perfect propriety to him whose 
genius had unchained their idleness and given them all to the 
boundless realm of unceasing and matchless activity. 


CLOSING. 


As I draw toward a close, permit me to say that in the ex- 
pression of these views to-day I realize that I am open to the 
charge of being an ultraprotectionist. $ 

I do not deny it. Time and time again in my life and 
through the aid of my country’s history I have seen the in- 
dustries of my nation flourish under protection, and I have 
seen them fade under free trade. When I say that I am an 
ultraprotectionist, I claim no unusual degree of wisdom. Some 
things there are in this world so manifest that “the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein.” 

I know prosperity when I see it, and I know panic when I 
feel it. And in the not recent post both have left their indelible 
marks and scars upon my corporal body and my political recol- 
lection that no amount of Democratic “hot air” will erase. 

Our nation has marvelously in the past under this 
protective system, and I believe that the symbol of “Protection 
to American Industries“ shines forth in the political firmament 
of this nation to-day like the cross that stood in the heavens 
before the army of Constantine. 

If I could summon into this presence here to-day the immortal 
shades and deathless spirits of those Americans who in times 
gone by have stood for a protective tariff, I would people this 
Hall with an immortal assembly. 

Their shadowy hands should stretch across the gulf of time 
and space toward the legions of their countrymen who to-day 
inherit the harvest of their wisdom and the fruit of their toll. 

Their ashen lips should speak again the words of wisdom 
which many a time and oft in days gone by have driven de- 
spair from the American heart and famine from the American 
home. 

Here they should stand in one grand and immortal procession, 
and at the very forefront of this heroic column would be Blaine 
and Reed and Dingle and McKinley. 


Over against the polished words of the gentlemen from New 
York [Mr. Cockran], who has left a luminous and crooked trail 
between party lines, but who will be remembered by no single 
economic monument, E would place James G. Blaine, whose 
chief monument is the American home set upon a loftier level 
than ever human habitation occupied in all the changing history 
of the race. 2 

The other gentleman from New York [Mr. Towne] has such 
an amazing degree of brilliant talent that no one political party 
has ever yet been found ambitious enough to construct a plat- 
form wide enough to accommodate his extensive and changing 
political repertoire. 

Over against his meteoric record and changing career I 
would place—in about the ratio of 16 to 1, if you please—the 
record of Nelson Dingley, that undemonstrative statesman to 
whose sainted memory half a million American smokestacks 
are burning incense to-day. 

And there is my friend from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], who 
is the leader—yes, who is the leader of that portion of the 
Democratie party which follows him. Over against his career, 
brilliant with lurid oratory, but utterly barren of any fruitage 
of economic results, I would place the giant and shadowy form 
of Thomas B. Reed, whose monument to-day is a continent of 
resurrected and reconstructed industry. 

And over against all the remaining remnants of this heter- 
ogeneous mass of theoretical and discredited statesmen I would 
place the sainted form of William McKinley, who from the 
shadow of a little vine-clad porch at Canton sent forth one 
message to his distressed and stricken nation that guided the 
weary feet of the uncounted millions of his countrymen back 
to the old familiar paths of a blessed and enduring prosperity. 
[Loud and continued applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. GrosvENor having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendment, bill of the following title; 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

II. R. 20173. An act to authorize Henry T. Henderson and 
his associates to divert the waters of Little River from the lands 
of the United States for use of electric light and power plant. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles: 

S. R. 17. Joint resolution to print the Fourth Annual Report 
of the United States Reclamation Service; 

S. 1291. An act for the relief of James W. Watson; and 

S. 1725. An act granting certain land to the Missionary Bap- 
tist Church, of Rock Sink, Fla. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. 5545. An act granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Brannon. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12323) to extend the public-land laws of the 
United States to the lands comprised within the limits of the 
5 Fort Crittenden Military Reservation, in the State 

ta 

H. R. 15442. An act to establish a bureau of immigration and 
naturalization and to provide for a uniform rule for the natu- 
ralization of aliens throughout the United States. 


COLLECTION OF THE REVENUES. - 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cocknax] is recognized for one hour, [Applause.] 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, for several weeks we have 
been assisting at a peculiar symposium of protective oratory. 
The vaudeville feature presented to-night, for which the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Cusuman] is entitled to credit, is of 
course beyond serious discussion. Aside from this humorour per- 
formance—humorous in every sense—several gentlemen have con- 
tributed a good deal to the exterior decoration of the protective 
structure; but it can hardly be said that they have shed much 
light on its fundamental principles. There has been contributed, 
a good deal to the exterior decoration of the protective struc- 
ture; but it can hardly be said that they have shed much light 
on its fundamental principles. There has been contributed, 
however, from the majority in the course of this discussion one 
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speech which, in the philosophy underlying its conception, the 
order of its arrangement, the felicity of its diction, and the 
high note of eloquence with which it concludes, will stand for 


many years an inspiring note of parliamentary el If 
I can succeed in answering the address of the Hon. JohN DAL- 
zELL, of Pennsylvania, delivered on May 24, 1906, I will have 
met the entire Republican position; for it.is no exaggeration to 
say that there the protective theory is stated with the fullest 
amplitude, and the merits claimed for it are described in most 
attractive terms. That speech may be subdivided into several 
heads: First, it is stated that we are prosperous, and a system 
which promotes, even if it does not cause, prosperity should be, 
maintained. Second, that the sale of goods by American trusts 
in foreign markets at lower rates than are exacted from Amer- 
ican consumers is in itself an excellent thing. Third, that the 
volume of such sales is small, amounting, he says, to about 
$4,000,000 annually, and therefore this feature of the system 
is so very little as to be hardly worth notice. Fourth, that if we 
on this side come into power we will be no better than our 
opponents, because the revenue bill enacted by a Democratic 
Congress in 1894 was a highly protective measure. And the 
address closes with a stately peroration, eminently worthy of 
the stirring lines quoted at its conclusion, in which the orator 
asks both sides of the House to join hands for the interests of 
onr common country in maintaining the wages of the American 
borer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to meet that ap- 
peal. I am perfectly ready to clasp hands with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania or anybody else in an effort to increase the 
wages of the American laborer. I repeat now what I have said 
more than once—that to me there is no test of prosperity which 
is absolutely infallible except the rate of wages paid to labor; 
where wages are high production must be extensive, where pro- 
duction is extensive commodities must be abundant, and abun- 
dance is prosperity. I am perfectly ready to meet the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], the gentleman who has just 
concluded [Mr. CusHmMan], and all the other gentlemen who 
have preceded them and who may follow them on that side of 
the House in insisting that the merit of any policy should be 
judged by its effect on the rate of wages; that a policy which 
makes for high wages, by that fact should be accepted as sound, 
while any policy that operates to reduce wages should be ipso 
facto condemned. If, therefore, this Republican tariff system 
operate to increase the rate of wages paid to American laborers, 
I am willing to concede that it is a policy of beneficence which 
eyery sensible, every patriotic, every honest man should uphold. 
If, on the other hand, it is a policy by which the rate of wages is 
diminished, decreased, or restricted, then it is one which every 
honest man should condemn, oppose, and labor strenuously and 
unceasingly to overthrow and uproot. 

Now, when the gentleman from Pennsylvania and I, who 
have but one object, yet find ourselves pursuing paths so radi- 
cally different, it becomes necessary to anything like profit- 
able debate that we should retrace our steps until we find some 
principle so general in its application that we can both accept it. 
He is logician enough to realize that there must be some pos- 
tulate of discussion before any sensible discussion is possible. 
I do not ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, nor any gen- 
tleman on that side, to concede anything about which there can 
be any possibility of dispute. I do not ask him to concede 
even that there is a Constitution or a republican form of gov- 
ernment in this country, or that there is an American Congress 
consisting of two Chambers, and that he and I are members 
of it. The verity I ask him to concede is more general than all 
these. I simply ask him to admit, as the postulate of any in- 
telligent discussion, that everything of value in this world, 
everything worth holding, worth having, or worth taking, must 
be produced by labor, the labor of human hands exercised on 
the bosom of the earth or on some product of the earth. 

Now, I suppose I may start with this proposition unchal- 
lenged by the gentleman from Pennsylvania or any gentleman 
on that side of the House. I pause for dissent if there be any 
to express. There being none, I proceed. 

Postulating then that all wealth, all property, must be the 
product of human labor, I submit to the intelligence of the 
committee, to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and to all his 
associates, it must necessarily follow that everything of yalue 
which anyone can possess must be the product of his own labor 
or the labor of somebody else. From this it follows that what- 
ever a man has he must produce himself or he must take it 
from somebody who has produced it. As I put it once before 

on this floor, Whenever a man undertakes to secure anything 
of value there are but two ways by which he can succeed in 
obtaining it. He must make it or he must take it. He must 
make it himself or he must take it from somebody who has 


| 


made it. There is no other way. Nobody will claim that gov- 
ernment can produce anything of itself. Nobody will pretend 
that government can wield an ax or drive a plow or handle a 
pickax. If, therefore, government by any policy makes any 
person or class prosperous, as you gentlemen claim the pro- 
tective policy of the Republican party has made the laborers of 
this country, it must take the thing which it bestows on the 
favorites whom it enriches from some victim whom it plunders. 

This proposition, which I have laid down more than once in 
this House and outside of it, nobody has ever disputed directly, 
though every speech on the other side impugns it covertly. The 
dominant note in the speech of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is that our Government has made prosperity general 
among wageworkers. The gentleman who has just taken his 
seat, if we can distinguish any sensible statement through the 
vagaries of his humor, appears to asseverate that the Govern- 
ment has made laborers in this country prosperous beyond any 
degree of prosperity they could have attained for themselves. 
If Government has indeed made laborers prosperous, it must 
have been by giving these favorites of its system something be- 
yond what they themselves have produced. The right of the 
laborer to all that he produces by his own labor is the Demo- 
cratic doctrine. The Republican doctrine is that in some mys- 
terious way the Government gives the laborer more than the 
value of his product. If it enrich the laborer by anything out- 
side of that which he has produced by his own toil, it must have 
taken the things it has given from somebody else. Besides the 
laborer there is only one other factor in the whole industrial 
field, and that is the employer. The things that have been 
given to the laborer beyond what he has himself produced must, 
therefore, have been taken from the employer. There is no one 
else from whom they could have been taken. If, therefore, 
there be any sense in the position of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania, he would have us believe that the trusts, the em- 
ployers, the great corporations, are plundered by the Govern- 
ment, when it is administered by the Republican party, to 
enrich their laborers, 

Mr. Chairman, when we remember the source from which 
Republican campaign funds are derived, this is equivalent to 
contending that all the trusts and great corporations are in the 
habit of giving their treasure lavishly to aid the success of a 
political organization, which, when successful, employs all the 
powers of government in plundering them. Sir, we might well 
leave the whole proposition upon this bare statement of prob- 
abilities; but, sir, I am not content to leave this issue to be 
settled by the balance of probabilities. I will go a step further, 
and, while admitting that the operation of a protective system 
is to enrich one of the two elements engaged in preduction at 
the expense of the other, I undertake to demonstrate that it 
is not the employer who is plundered for the benefit of the 
laborer, but the laborer whose wages are diminished to enrich 
unfairly, but enormously, the profits of the employer. 

This, Mr, Chairman, I repeat, is not a conclusion to be in- 
ferred from probabilities. It is capable of absolute demonstra- 
tion. To that task of complete demonstration I hold myself 
bound. In considering causes that operate to affect wages, we 
need never be in doubt about the effect of any policy which gov- 
ernment can establish, if we first inform ourselves what is 
meant by wages. Now, what do we mean by wages, Mr. Chair- 
man? Wages, I am sure the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
agree, may be defined as that part of the laborer’s product 
which he obtains for himself in compensation for his toil. No one 
will pretend that the wages of a laborer can proceed from any 
other source than his own labor. Wherever the products of the 
laborer are abundant his wages must be higher. Where the 
product is narrow his wages must be low. Whatever operates 
to swell the volume of production must therefore operate to 
increase the rate of wages. Conversely, whatever operates to 
restrict production must operate to diminish the rate of wages. 

Now, the essential policy of protection is to make production 
expensive, and whatever increases the cost of production neces- 
sarily diminishes its volume. If I be engaged in the manufac- 
ture of any article, the manufacture of chairs, for example, and 
I produce five chairs a day worth $5 each, my total product is 
$25. If my wages be $5 a day, I get in fact one-fifth of my prod- 
uct—one chair out of the five I have produced. Of course I don’t 
take a chair every day, which would be of little use to me; 
therefore I take its equivalent—that is to say, $5—in the form 
of money. 

It must be apparent that if by improvement in my skill or 
increased closeness in application I can produce ten chairs each 
day instead of five, and the rate of my compensation remains 
the same, one fifth of my product, I will get two chairs, $10, 
the equivalent in money, instead of one chair or its equivalent, 
$5. But this increase of my wages, far from reducing my em- 
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ployer’s profits, increases them. Instead of four chairs, eight 
chairs are the surplus of my product over and above my com- 
pensation, and the proceeds of these he distributes among all 
the other elements that contribute to their production less that 
proportion reserved for his own profit. 

This explains the economic verity which seems incomprehen- 
sible to many, that labor which commands the highest wages is 
in fact the cheapest. That is to say, there is more profit in 
employing highly paid than poorly paid laborers. No laborer 
on this earth produces a large yolume of commodities without 
receiving high wages, and no man can receive high wages 
whose labor does not result in a large product. This rule is of 
universal application. It has no exception. Manifestly it can 
haye none. As it pays my employer better to give me $10 a day 
for a production of ten chairs than to pay me $5 for a pro- 
duction of five chairs, so every other employer of labor finds 
the largest profit in employing, not the-cheap workman, whose 
product is narrow, but the workman who commands the highest 
wages, because his product is the most extensive. Prosperity 
which depends on production can not be other than general. If 
it exist, it must be shared by every member of the community. 
As my product of chairs increases the demand for all the ele- 
ments that enter into that chair must increase. More trees 
must be cut down in the forest, more logs must be transported to 
the sawmills, more hands must be engaged in making the lum- 
ber which will be manufactured into chairs. This increase in 
the demand for commodities necessarily increases the demand 
for laboring men to produce them, and every additional demand 
for labor stimulates the rate of wages. Thus the same condi- 
tions and causes that increase my wages operate to raise wages 
in many other fields of industry. This is not the measure of 
the benefit which I work to the whole community by improving 
my own wages through greater efficiency in production. Every 
increase in the yolume of products means a decrease of the 
prices to consumers. As I increase the number of chairs I 
cheapen the cost of them to everyone who needs such articles 
of domestic comfort. And thus it is that throughout the world 
wherever prices of commodities are highest, there wages are 
lowest, and wherever wages are lowest, there the cost of com- 
modities is highest. Here we come in direct conflict with the 
essential theory of protection. That system is built on the fun- 
damental fallacy that cheap labor means cheap commodities. 
Exactly the reverse is true. All over the world where labor is 
most poorly paid commodities are dearest. Where wages are 
highest commodities are cheapest. 

In Mexico, where the rate of wages is but a pitiful fraction 
of the rate prevailing here, the cost of beef and flour and other 
necessaries is vastly higher. If the prosperity of which the 
Republicans boast had been genuine the price of commodities 
would have been falling here, while the rate of wages would 
have been rising. But, as a matter of fact, while prices of 
commodities have increased enormously, the rate of wages has 
increased but moderately, if it has increased at all. Certainly 
there has been a greater proportionate increase in the cost of 
commodities than in the rate of wages, and therefore the net 
result is a decrease in wages, for wages are decreased just as 
effectively by a reduction in the purchasing power of the money 
in which they are paid as by a direct reduction. The prosperity 
of which you Republicans boast is not, therefore, genuine, for 
it means that while a few employers are vastly richer, the mass 
of laborers are living to-day on a smaller net wage. Now, the 
difference between the Republican and Democratie position is 
this: We believe that cheapening the cost of production means 
increasing its volume, and is the one source of prosperity. If 
the policy of protection has any definite object, it is avowedly 
to make the cost of production dearer, and therefore the volume 
of it less extensive. It must be clear that if the cost of produ- 
cing a chair be increased, the number of chairs produced every 
year must be reduced. In brief, the Democratic notion is to 
reach prosperity by leaving no road to profit open except through 
increasing production. The Republican idea is to establish 
prosperity by narrowing production and allowing the producer 
to increase his profits by taxation. In the last analysis we 
stand for abundance and you for scarcity. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] But, Mr. Chairman, let us go a step further. Let 
us apply these two economic principles practically and directly 
to industry in any of its fields, and let us see how each must 
affect wages. Let us take the case of a person engaged in the 
manufacture of chairs, shoes, watches, or any other commodity, 
under absolutely free conditions of trade, with the Government 
holding absolutely aloof, giving him no favor or protection ex- 
cept that degree of protection which prevents any other person 
from seizing his goods, and compare the conditions of pros- 
perity governing him with those which govern under a protect- 


ive system. Suppose I am a manufacturer of watches, and 
with a capital of $1,000, under perfectly free conditions of trade, 
I can produce, say, a hundred watches, worth $10 apiece, 
every month. If I wish to increase my earnings there is but 
one way open to me, and that is by increasing the volume of 
my product. I must, by increased skill, by harder industry, 
by better organization, produce 150 or 200, instead of 100 
watches. No other way is open to me. I can not inerease the 
number of watches produced in my factory without increasing 
the number of hands engaged in producing them. As I in- 
crease my own prosperity I must increase the prosperity of my 


workmen by creating an additional demand for labor, thus 


stimulating the rate of wages. . 

But if, under your system of protection, the degree of favor 
were extended to the watch industry, which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Bourzzwl declared the other night is its 
pressing necessity, so that the cost of producing each watch 
was doubled, and at the same time, by a system of tariff 
favor or protection, I was enabled to charge $20 for each 
watch, it is quite plain that two results must follow—my 
product will be cut in two, reduced from 100 to 50 watches. 
I will, however, make the same profit as on the larger 
number. But, Mr. Chairman, I would not need more than half 
the hands to produce 50 watches that I must employ to produce 
100, and I would at once discharge the hands that had become 
superfiuous. While my profits would remain undiminished, 
those discharged workmen would be driven out into the field of 
industry where other laborers were competing for employment, 
there to make the competition between them more keen. Compe- 
tition for employment between laborers can take but one form— 
that of offering to work for lower and cheaper rates. [Ap- 
plause.] Can any man pretend that by the inevitable operation 
of fundamental laws any other result than this can follow from 
a system which enables an employer or capitalist to make from 
a diminished output the same profits as from a larger output. 
Yet this is protection in its essence and its fruit, as you your- 
selves describe it. In the very nature of things it must have 
reduced production. It has diminished it. But the manufac- 
turers, employers, trusts, have not suffered. They have pros- 
pered enormously through the privilege to levy taxes which 
they have enjoyed, while the laborers, whose field of employment 
has been removed, have not been benefited, but injured, by the 
system. But gentlemen tell us that we are prosperous. Oh, 
yes; we are prosperous; but so is the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company prosperous. [Applause on the Democratic side.] So 
is the New York Life Insurance Company prosperous. 

Why, your argument of prosperity is the argument of Mc- 
Curdy and McCall. [Applause on the Democratic side.] When 
they were questioned about the administration of their trusts 
their infamies were not admitted in fear and trembling and 
shame, but they were avowed with pride and self-approval. Not 
as criminals making damaging admissions, but as men feeling 
they had earned approval, McCall and McCurdy boastfully asked 
the examiners, “Are not these companies prosperous? Are they 
not all solvent? Have they not grown with enormous strides?” 
Just as I hear gentlemen on that side say, Who dare question 
the amount of tribute levied by this protective system upon the 
American people for the benefit of our favorites? Who dare 
deny our right to extort from American consumers of watches 
or any other commodity prices vastly in excess of those which 
we charge for the same products abroad? Are we not pros- 
perous? Is not Greene County, in Illinois, represented by the 
gentleman who exposed upon this floor the exaction of the 
watch trust, a most prosperous county, a land flowing with 
milk and honey?” Why, of course we are prosperous. We are 
prosperous just as the Mutual Life was prosperous, in spite of 
the robberies that had been perpetrated on its resources. We 
are prosperous because God Almighty has given us a soil so 
fruitful that your nefarious system has not yet been able to 
divert all its products from the toilers who have created them. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] We are prosperous be- 
cause the American people still retain their native efficiency in 
labor, and your exactions, perpetrated though they have been, 
on a large scale, have not confiscated all the fruits of their in- 
dustry, and they are not yet reduced to bankruptcy and avant. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, as the policy holders in these insurance 
companies were sustained by the common sense and the con- 
science of the whole community when they insisted that the 
measure of their rights was not whether they had been allowed 
to enjoy some prosperity, but whether they had all the prosperity 
which an efficient and upright administration of their affairs 
would have produced, so we on this side say that the question 
before the American people is not whether any prosperity has 
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survived your system of plunder, but whether they shall enjoy 
the full tide of prosperity that God Almighty has intended for 


them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, in that speech to which I 
have referred, has done me the credit to say that I wear no 
mask, that I always insist protection is robbery. I repeat it 
now—it is robbery; it can not be anything else. That it is 
robbery, and can not be anything but robbery, every advocate of 
the system shows conclusively by the results that he attributes 
to it. Does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania and every 
other supporter of it claim that by its operation the Republican 
party has enriched the American workingman? In God’s name, 
where did the Government get anything to give him? Where did 
it obtain the wealth, the commodities, the things that constitute 
prosperity which, according to you, it has been disseminating 
among its favorites? Whatever it has given, it must first have 
taken from some one else. That Government under this sys- 
tem has been steadily taking from one element of production part 
of the product to which it was entitled and giving it to the 
other is undeniable. You yourselves bodst of it. We accuse you 
of it. But which element are you favoring and which plunder- 
ing? There is where we differ, and my object is to make that 
point of difference clear. There are but two parties to produc- 
tion—the laborer and his employer. If one has been benefited 
by Government interference, the other must have suffered. The 
employer pays you. You do not deny it. Your campaign funds 
are furnished by him; and it is hardly probable that he would 
fill your treasury that you might plunder himself. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

These corruption funds, through which you have won power 
and through which you keep it, are furnished to support a 
policy- which takes from the laborer part of the wages which 
are rightfully his and gives them to the employer by enabling 
him to take undue share of the common product. This is ac- 
complished, as I have shown, when the employer by a system of 
artificially inflated prices is allowed to make from a restricted 
product requiring less labor profits larger than under a whole- 
some system he could make on a larger product requiring the 
employment of many additional laborers. The Republican 
policy now is to maintain that system.of plunder by which 
laborers are robbed to enrich employers. The Democratic 
policy is to allow the employer no source of profit except an 
increase of production, which must necessitate the employment 
of additional labor, and thus compel the distribution in wages 
of yast sums that now go into the yachts and ue and pri- 
vate cars and art collections, and even into philanthropic con- 
tributions, which are themselves the proceeds of spoliation and 
robbery. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Every dollar that can be produced by honest industry—that is 
to say, every dollar that can be made by any man without inter- 
yention by the Government—must be made by serving the com- 
munity. Under a perfectly impartial government no man can 
make a dollar for himself without distributing hundreds in the 
form of wages and benefits among his fellows. I have no objec- 
tion to any fortune, however great, that can be accumulated 
through serving the public. I am opposed bitterly to any policy 

_that allows even one dollar to be acquired by favor of the Goy- 
ernment. For favoritism in legislation means plunder of some 
for the benefit of others, and can mean nothing else. [Ap- 
plause.] There can be no object in seeking favor at the hand of 
Government except to perpetrate robbery of some one, 

I do not mean for a moment, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the Chamber are deliberate agents of 
robbery. I know that the statements of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, whose eloquent contribution to Congressional elo- 
quence I am endeavoring to answer, while in my judgment 
wholly erroneous, are honestly made. I believe that he is as 

honest and sincerely conscientious in his desire to serve the 

| American laborer as Iam. But I submit to thoughtful men on 
| both sides that whatever may be the intentions of its supporters, 

whatever may be the disposition of its advocates, this system 
of protection can result in nothing except the perpetration of 
robbery. Since government has nothing of its own which it 
| can bestow on anyone, there is but one path of efficiency open 

55 it, and that is the path of absolute impartiality. When it 
attempts to become beneficent, it can succeed only in becom- 
ling predatory. This I have said more than once on the floor 
and elsewhere, but the persistency of able men in championing 
error forces me to frequent restatements of these obvious 
verities. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania says that if the Demo- 
cratic party comes into power it will take to its bosom this 

| policy which, out of power, it condemns, denounces, and pro- 
| fesses to loathe. We are told that the Wilson tariff bill is a 
monument to Democratic duplicity. The gentleman from Wash- 


ington [Mr. CusumMan] did me the honor and the service, quite 
unwittingly it seems, of calling attention to the fact that 
although I was one of the authors of that measure, supporting 
it on this floor—indeed, I clesed general debate upon it—yet 
when it returned from the Senate emasculated, perverted from 
a wholesome measure of tariff reform to the most vicious 
measure of protection ever enacted, I denounced it and voted 
against it on its final passage. To me the fate of the Wilson 
bill is indeed a monument to the difficulty of uprooting a vicious 
system. Every feature in a policy of plunder is vicious, but the 
worst of all is its capacity to corrupt and demoralize the oppo- 
sition. This was neyer more strikingly shown than in the 
measure which the gentleman from Pennsylvania has brought 
to the attention of the House. When the Wilson bill left this 
House it was, in my judgment, a monument to efficient, whole- 
some tariff revision, if an iniquity such as the tariff can ever 
be a subject of reform. It was drawn on the assumption that 
certain basic materials—not exactly raw materials, because no 
materials are absolutely raw; but materials that might be 
called primary productions of the earth ”—are at the basis of 
all industry, and for that reason they were placed upon the free 
list. They were wood, coal, iron, and wool. The duties on all 
manufactures of these articles were reduced in proportion to 
the benefit which each would receive from free admission of 
the basic materials of his industry. 

A symmetrical measure based upon these principles passed 
the House and went over to the Senate. When it came back 
all these basic materials were removed from the free and placed 
on the dutiable list, with a single exception, and that was wool. 
The effect was necessarily to place wool under tribute to the 
other industries. The other industries had agents in these 
lobbies. ‘They beset and assailed eyery one of us while the bill 
was under consideration. Failing here, they transferred their 
labors to the Senate. Wool growers were not organized into a 
trust or a corporation. They had no agents thronging these 
lobbies. When the bill came back to the House the producers 
of wool were made the victims, and the producers of wood, coal, 
and iron the beneficiaries of a long series of bargains, which 
resulted in a betrayal of the Democratie principle. The in- 
dustries which had captured the Senate wrote their own 
schedules into the body of the bill; the industry which was 
without an organization and a lobby was abandoned to their 
rapacity. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania tells us that the result 
of placing coal on the dutiable list by the Senate was to subsi- 
dize enormously the railroads, and he tells us that that was a 
Democratic measure. As a matter of fact, each of these enor- 
mities was forced into the Wilson bill by the votes of all the 
Republican Senators without a single exception, joined by a few 
Democrats—five, I think—who yielded to the demands of local 
interest instead of defending the cardinal policy of their party. 

Mr. Chairman, I charge no one with personal corruption, but 
the fate of the Wilson bill is a monument to the corrupting and 
demoralizing influences of this nefarious system. I am not 
without some sympathy for these gentlemen in the Senate who 
yielded to private interests. It is hard for anyone to follow a 
pathway of duty when tariff beneficiaries from his own neighbor- 
hood are asking to be saved from what they believe to be im- 
pending ruin, or assuming the garb of injured innocence, clamor- 
ing to be allowed a share of this plunder in the name of justice. 

When the ship-subsidy bill was pending two years ago I was 
myself approached by an old friend in New York engaged in 
the shipping business, who insisted that, as a free trader, I 
should support the measure. You are a free trader,” said he, 
“so am I; but I am denied free trade in procuring ships, and 
yet I am denied any protection in operating them. If we could 
have a complete free-trade system no one would welcome it more 
warmly than I. But that is impossible, and under existing 
conditions the burden of protection falls heavily on New York, 
while she gets no benefit whatever from it. How often,” he 
continued, “ have you told us in the city of New York that our 
imperial Commonwealth, great though she is in population and 
importance, has never yet entered into the enjoyment of one- 
half the splendor and wealth that Providence intended to be 
hers, owing to the laws which restrict her commerce and impede 
her growth? How often have you pictured her standing at the 
gateway of western commerce, the noble river bearing on its 
bosom argosies deeply laden with the products of the fertile 
fields that line its banks, mingling its waters at her feet with 
those of the sea, ready to bear those precious burdens to the 
four quarters of the globe, but instead of being free to stretch 
one arm over the ocean and the other across the continent, with 
both to gather the fruits of industry from every clime into her 
lap, there to be exchanged for the benefit of all their producers, 
and to her own continuous growth in population, importance, 
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possessions, and beauty, the arm which should be stretched 
across the Atlantic is bound and shackled by laws which re- 
strict the volume of commodities that can reach here from 
abroad? And have you not insisted again and again that there 
being less foreign commodities on her wharves to be offered in 
exchange for the products of her own fields, naturally fewer 
native products seek her markets, her trade is therefore re- 
stricted by land as well as by sea, through this vicious system 
of plunder from which she is the chief sufferer? Now,” said 
he, if this measure passes, by far the largest part of the sub- 
sidy will be paid to shipowners in New York. It would stimu- 
late the business of ocean transportation, for which we can not 
compete under existing conditions, and New York will after all 
be getting back but a little of that plunder which for many 
years has been-levied upon her to benefit other parts of the 
country.” The argument was plausible. It shook my resolu- 
tion for a moment; but after a while I was prepared to an- 
swer, “My friend, I see at once the point of your argument. 
There may be something said in extenuation of allowing A, who 
has been plundered by B, to recoup himself by robbing C. At 
least I can understand how A might reconcile his own con- 
science to such a project for his reimbursement, but my funda- 
mental moralities will not allow me to engage in a scheme of 
plundering the rest of the country eyen to recoup New York for 
the plunder levied on her by certain favorites of the Government. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I am as eager for justice 
us you. I believe that be who submits to injustice is almost as 
bad as he who perpetrates it, but I can not do injustice even to 
balance the results of injustice. I can only fight my way to jus- 
tice and fair dealing by appeals to the conscience of the Amer- 
ican people. I can not consent to the plunder of innocent per- 
sons, to share in it, or profit from it, even to recoup myself for 
plunder perpetrated on me by others.” 

And, Mr. Chairman, is not the whole protection argument an 
effort to balance wrongs and injuries—to give one man some- 
thing at the expense of his neighbor to compensate him for 
some exaction he had previously suffered? It is no exaggera- 
tion to say, sir, that this system which has been so long lauded 
upon this floor as a tremendous achievement of statesmanship 
is itself the fountain of all the corruption that affects our body 
politic and threatens to submerge our civic, our social, and 
political life. [Applause.] 

Now, that is a strong statement, and one which I would have 
no right to make unless it can be established by the most 
convincing reasons. Mr. Chairman, this is a singularly 
moral nation. Its stern, robust, sensitive morality is shown 
conclusively when we remember that the mere exposure of 
wrong is always sufficient to raise a tempest of popular indig- 
nation against it. Never has an opportunity been offered to 
the American people for a display of the virtues which all 
moralists consider the most valuable—fortitude in adversity, 
temperance in prosperity, charity toward those who are suf- 
fering from calamities inflicted by Providence—that it has not 
been embraced and improved in a marvelous degree. And yet 
we all know the morals of our political life have long been 
the object of suspicion. Recently our business life in its 
highest, or at least in its most extensive, fields has been the 
subject of examination, and as its methods have been un- 
folded every stage has been found reeking with foulness and 
corruption. It is an amazing and distressing fact that there 
has not been a single investigation of an enterprise large and 
extensive in its operations which has not resulted in a sicken- 
ing and saddening exposure of graft and robbery, corruption and 
favoritism. [Applause.] 

To what must we attribute this apparent inconsistency be- 
tween the low morals of high finance and the high morality 
which governs the average life of this people? Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me the reason is not far to seek. When in the 
body of the law itself there is incerporated a system of robbery 
by which government is made an agent to perpetuate the 
very wrongs which government is organized to prevent—where 
the masses who toil are despoiled by the force which is morally 
bound to protect them, for the benefit of a few favorites—a 
fountain of corruption is embedded in the very heart of our 
system, and the foul tide which it has liberated must continue 
to swell until it engulfs our entire civil and business life un- 
less the whole pernicious system is abolished absolutely and 
forever. The corruption of our business life, it is now plain, 
flows from the same source that has long corrupted our political 
life. A 

I say now, Mr. Chairman, and I submit it to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, that under the operation of this system it 
is not possible for any man at the head of a great industry, 
enjoying the benefit of a high protective tax, to be anything 


Let us see if this be an exaggeration. Let me assume for the 
moment that the gentleman from Pennsylvania is himself at 
the head of the great steel trust. He is quite as well fitted, I 
think, for the position as the gentleman who now presides over 
it. He is quite as good a lawyer, and neither one need yield to 
the other in complete innocence of the industry itself. [Laugh- 
ter.] That steel trust is organized to-day with a capital of 
$1,600,000,000. The property of the constituent companies is 
yalued at $550,000,000. Immediately upon being combined into 
one concern, without haying acquired a new building, a new 
engine, or a new wheelbarrow, this property, worth $550,000,000, 
was capitalized at one billion six hundred millions, and sells in 
the open market at about one billion three hundred and fifty 
millions. The only thing acquired by the new concern that the 
constituent companies did not possess was the power to exact 
high prices for the product by the elimination of domestic com- 
petition, foreign competition being excluded by the tariff. In 
the capitalization of this company the power to levy artificially 
high prices is therefore valued at nearly $1,000,000,000, and the 
rate at which its stock sells in open market shows the valua- 
tion is not excessive. Every share of this capital stock plainly 
represents one-third property and two-thirds a power to plun- 
der. Let us assume now that while the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DALZELL] is presiding over this corporation, 
charged with the care of its property and the maintenance of its 
solvency, the question of placing steel on the free list came 
before the American people for decision—as I believe it will 
come at the next election—on the ground, confessed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania himself, in answer to a question 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] that steel 
can be produced in this country as cheaply, if not more cheaply, 
than anywhere in the world. With that issue before the Ameri- 
can people, what must the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as the 
head of that corporation, do? What must be his course by the 
strictest rules of honor and probity? No one here would dream 
for a moment that any other consideration would affect him. 
Must he not defend that privilege, that power which is valued 
at two-thirds of all the assets represented by the stock of this 
corporation? How can he defend it? Not by argument. 

To stand on a public platform and declare that, while protec- 
tion was not necessary to the existence of the steel industry, it 
was highly desirable in order to pay dividends on an inflated 
capital, we all know would be the strongest way of arousing a 
public demand that the system be abolished. There is just one 
way by which the corporation could defend this privilege, and 
that is by subscribing money to the campaign fund of the party 
committed to maintaining it. There is but one purpose to which 
these funds could be put, and that is to corrupt and debauch 
the American electorate. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And this is the course which the head of that corporation must 
pursue. There is no escape from it. He must do that or 
stand idly by and suffer the corporation of whose interests he 
is the guardian to be deprived of a privilege valued at two-thirds 
of all its assets. Would not the man of most sensitive morals 
amongst us all be puzzled to decide what his duty must be under 
such conditions? Shall he, through loyalty to his country, allow 
that privilige to be abolished without resistance, and the prop- 
erty of the stockholders, who intrusted him with the care of 
their interests, reduced two-thirds in value? Must he not ex- 
haust all the ingenuity he possesses and all the resources he can 
command to defend the integrity of that capital? On the other 
hand, is a man ever justified in forgetting or disregarding his 
obligations as a citizen? Must he not choose between disloy- 
alty to the stockholders who trusted him and disloyalty to the 
Government that protects him? Is not his honor rooted in dis- 
honor whichever way he may turn? What path can he pursue 
that under this nefarious system does not lead inevitably to 
wrong and crime and treason? Some one may say he might re- 
sign. I think that is what the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
would do. It would not be exactly the pathway of honor. 
That has been closed to him by these vicious laws. But it 
would be the one nearest to honor left open; and therefore I 
believe he would pursue it. But when he has resigned, what 
then? When he vacates the chair, is it not inevitable that it 
will be filled by some one who the qualities for lack 
of which he could not longer fill it? Will he not then be replaced 
by another, not more efficient in the art of manufacturing steel, 
but much more efficient in the arts of corruption and less scrupu- 
lous about employing them? Will not the result be merely the 
substitution of a willing for an unwilling agent of corruption? 
Will not the very renunciation of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania in withdrawing himself from the service of corruption 
merely insure the employment of another agent who will make 
corruption more effective and therefore more dangerous? Under 


else than a source of corruption in the civic life of our country. | a Democratic system the head of the steel trust or any other 
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productive enterprise would always be a man chosen for his 
knowledge of the industry, his skill in directing labor, and in 
swelling the volume of the product. Except as he excelled in 
these directions, he would have no qualifications for the position. 
Under this Republican. system the man who will always be 
chosen—-who in the nature of things must always be chosen— 
to preside over such a concern is one who will not employ his 


time studying methods of stimulating the volume and im- 


proving the quality. of the product, but one who. will employ 
his time more profitably in the lobbies of Congress, approaching 
Members, and through briberies or intimidations or other per- 
sonal influences, inducing them to maintain this system of 
spoliation. Yes, Mr. Chairman, protection is robbery. Its root 
is avarice; its method is bribery; its fruits, corruption, spolia- 
tion, demoralization. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the question before the country to-day is not 
merely a question of protecting the community from robbery 
by protective monopolies. A graver question looms behind it, 
sinister, threatening, portentous. The spectacle of men grow- 
ing rich through Government intervention and praising the sys- 
tem that permits it has produced its natural result. Everx- 
where throughout the country to-day the specter called “ social- 
ism” disturbs the repose of thoughtful men and the security 
of timid men. When 1 heard the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. CusuMan] talking about the silver question I was re- 
minded of the fact that every base measure affecting the coin- 
age which found its way into the statute books was of Repub- 
lican origin. But the Republican party has always had a 
marvelous faculty for leaving its baseborn offspring upon the 
doorstep of its opponent, and then alarming the community by 
calling attention to the doubtful character of the establishment 
harboring such doubtful elements. 

Mr. Chairman, history may be about to repeat itself once 
more. The Republicans now claim to be very much alarmed 
lest the Democratic party may lend itself to socialism. Well, 
it would be entirely consistent with. past history if, in the long 
run, you gentlemen on the Republican side were found fighting 
the very socialism which your own policy has produced, and 
very likely getting a new lease of power, by overthrowing it. 
However this may be, the Republican policy of protection can 
have no other result than socialism. It is in itself essentially 
socialistic, and every claim of merit that is made for it 
strengthens the argument in the favor of..socialism. What 
is socialism? The essential principle of socialism is a theory 
that the state is the best, and therefore the proper agent of 
production; that the state can employ labor more efficiently 
and can distribute its results more equitably than individuals 
if left to their own initiative. This is exactly the Republican 
doctrine of protection. You, gentlemen by all your argument 
contend that government can step into the field of private 


industry and distribute its products better than the elements; 


of production themselves. Instead of leaving the value of each 
commodity to be fixed by natural laws, you insist that govern- 
ment shall exercise its taxing power so as to stimulate prices 
artificially, and by making some man pay excessive prices for 


the necessaries of life place them under tribute to other men. 


The socialist argues that the whole volume of production should 
be taken and distributed by the state. 
should be taken from the producers and distributed to some 
of your beneficiaries. The socialist believes in doing com- 
pletely and with high motives what you profess to believe 
should be done partially and through baser motives. The 
socialist is governed at least with a desire to serve all the 
people. You don’t even avow any other desire than to enrich 
some of the people [applause on the Democratic side], although 
you try to conceal the identity of your favorites. [Applause.] 
I have more than once defined republicanism to be socialism 
plus larceny—a socialistic interference with individual industry 
and a larcenous diversion of the proceeds from the treasury 
of the people to the pockets of certain favorites. 

The appropriateness of that definition has been strikingly 
demonstrated by the events of the last few years. If socialism 
is to be checked (and it is growing with startling rapidity) we 
can not arm the socialist with the plausible argument that the 
existing system is but a partial, perverted, less complete, less 
honest, less moral form of the system which he seeks to estab- 
lish. Socialism linked with larceny can neyer appear less objec- 
tionable in the eyes of upright men than socialism pure and 
simple—which, however mistaken in principle, is at least con- 
ceived in good intention and supported in honest, loyal unself- 
ishness. 

You may ask me if the next campaign will turn on the issue 
between free trade and protection. No; I do not think it will. 
I do not think the American people will ever again suffer a 
campaign to be made upon an abstract economic principle. The 
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campaign of 1892 was conducted on an abstraction, and when it 
was concluded, while a certain principle was approved and the 
representatives. of the people came into this House with a gen- 
eral mandate to reform the tariff, they were without any spe- 
cific direction by which they could be guided. The result was 
the disaster so often described upon this floor. Happily your 
protective system has now reached the point where it is no 
longer necessary to discuss or describe its abstract elements. 
It can now be judged by its fruits, and on some of these specific 
fruits the next campaign, in my judgment, will turn. The 
American people, and all people fit for free institutions, while 
they are impatient of abstract discussions, have a wonderful 
intelligence in applying correct principles to specific proposals 
and marvelous quickness in appreciating actual conditions. 

` By the confession of everyone, steel, meat, and coal need no 
protection. They are to-day competing successfully for the dom- 
ination of foreign markets. In my own State I hope the Demo- 
cratic party will wage the next campaign upon the simple pro- 
posal that. these three articles be put on the free list. [Ap- 
plause.] Each man may hold what opinion he please as to 
whether free trade or protection be the sounder abstract prin- 
ciple, but regardless of his view in that respect he will be asked 
to decide whether this power to tax the whole people shall be 
left to a few enormously rich concerns, when by the admission 
of everyone it is not needed for the protection of any industry, 
and therefore can be employed only to plunder the people. The 
pretense of any necessity for protection being excluded, an at- 
tempt to maintain these taxes merely to prevent any possibility 
that the extortionate prices now exacted from American con- 
sumers may be reduced by competition becomes at once a naked 
proposal of plunder. Whatever any honest man may think of 
protection or free trade in the abstract, no one can deny that 
justice demands the total abolition of taxation that can have no 
object but the levy of plunder. For my part, I believe when 
justice begins to assert herself she will not pause till the whole 
iniquitous system built on injustice is overthrown. When steel, 
coal, and meat go upon the free list, the whole system will fall 
with them. We on the Democratic side, at least, are serving the 
cause of morality and justice when we protest against the col- 
lection of this tribute from the consumers of steel, meat, and 
coal, no longer under any pretense of protection, but openly and 
avowedly for the benefit of a few swollen and plethoric trusts. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

The main argument of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and 
of everyone on that side, stripped of all yerbal disguise is a taunt 
that the profits of plunder are so enormous that the system ean 
not be disturbed. When I hear some gentleman say, Lou 
were defeated in 1894, you were defeated in 1896, you were de- 
feated in 1898; for fourteen years you have had no victories to 
your credit; what chance is there of enforcing the ideas which 
you support in the face of these recurring disasters?” I am 
tempted to rejoin: When have political principles been so thor- 
oughly vindicated as the Democratic principles in this very ses- 
sion of Congress? Has not every measure of any importance 
enacted into law been taken from our platform and supported 
by our votes? [Applause.] 

Gentlemen on the other side seem to derive much comfort 
from differences which they profess to have discovered between 
declarations made by various Democratic leaders and Demo- 
cratic conventions. I think it was the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Herscrn] or the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
who asked the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] in the 
early part of this session, What kind of a Democrat are you?” 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] devoted much 
time to quoting what he considered the inconsistent features 
of different Democratie platforms. I assume his object was 
to make it appear that Democracy is a house divided against 
itself, and that it must therefore fall. Mr. Chairman, Democ- 
racy may divide on the application of its fundamental princi- 
ple, but on the principle itself there can be no division. The 
Democratic principle is older than any political party: older 
than this Government or any other government under the sun. 
The principle of Democracy is not to be found in any platform 
of a party organization. It is not to be found in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, in the Constitution of the United States, 
in the Bill of Rights, or in any monument of human wisdom. 
It was embodied in the injunction laid upon the first man, when 
he was told that in the sweat of his brow he must eat his bread. 
Democracy is embraced and defined in that one principle: every 
man must eat his bread in the sweat of his own brow; no man 
shall be suffered to eat one crumb in the sweat of his neighhor’s 
brow. Everything he himself creates by labor, all the wealth 
which is produced by his own industry and his own genius, 
Democracy will protect and respect as a monument to the ad- 
vantage which good men can take of free and beneficent Insti- 
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tutions. Nothing created by another shall he be suffered to 
touch. All the mischief, all the wrong, all the disturbances 
that have ever afflicted human society have been results of 
efforts by some men to eat their bread in the sweat of other 
men’s brows. Attempts to violate this principle have led to the 
invasion of weak countries by stronger ones. That same mo- 
tive it is which has led men from the beginning of the world 
to enrich themselves, not through their own labor and industry, 
but to possess themselves by fraud, by violence, or by device 
of the things produced through the industry of other men. 
From the beginning of the world that principle has been strug- 
gling for recognition. Until within a few generations all the 
governments of which we have knowledge were built on denial 
of that principle, and they have all perished. This Govern- 
ment is built upon recognition of that principle, and from the 
hour of its establishment on that solid foundation it has grown 
in power, population, wealth, and consequence. That prin- 
ciple, though it is the basic feature of our Constitution, is 
nevertheless violated in these tariff laws and in the sysiem of 
plunder which they have engendered. 

When gentlemen on the other side ask sneeringly if we hope 
to overthrow this legislation while such powerful influences are 
organized to defend it, I ask do you recall what forces the 
spirit of justice has already met and defeated and destroyed? 
When you recall that the principles which underlie this Con- 
stitution had no adherents nineteen hundred years ago except a 
few wretched outcasts, that all the forces of society were em- 
ployed to stamp it out as a dangerous and disturbing doctrine— 
as it was in those days and under those conditions—and when 
you realize how completely the society which opposed it has 
dissolved, disappeared, perished from the face of the earth, 
while it remains the governing influence of progressive hu- 
manity, do you think that this irresistible force that no man, 
no government, nor the combination of all the governments in 
the world, could withstand can be thwarted and defeated until 
it shall have asserted and established its authority over the 
practical operation of this Government, which theoretically is 
founded and built upon it? That Democratie principle of 
equality before the law, for which we will contend in this cam- 
paign, is the goal toward which the footsteps of man have been 
moving steadily and irresistibly for nineteen hundred years and 
which nothing can arrest. It will be presented clearly and 
unmistakably to the American people in proposals to remit 
taxes which no one can pretend to justify, either for reyenue or 
for protection; and when the people realize that these taxes are 
naked exactions for the benefit of a few plethoric trusts their 
abolition will be immediate and permanent. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] When a breach is made in the wall of this 
system, when the outward ramparts of protection are broken 
down, the citadel of fraud, of oppression, of robbery, will soon 
fall, burying under its ruin all the civie corruption, all this 
business corruption which have invaded our political as well as 
our industrial life. In its place will rise a nobler industrial 
structure in which fraud will find no hiding place, where op- 
pression will not be tolerated, where honor will be the atmos- 
phere breathed by men who, realizing not merely the immoral- 
ity, but the wastefulness of plunder, will not seek to rob or 
oppress each other, but employ all their energies in mutual 
cooperation ; will, by efficiency in industry, produce a volume of 
commodities, a degree of wealth and of prosperity unparalleled 
in the experience of nations. [Prolonged applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. Chairman, the strange spectacle has been 
presented during the present session of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
of the refusal of the House cf Representatives to give a hearing 
to the representatives of one of the great industries of the coun- 
try on a question which they considered of vital importance, 
namely, the removal or the reduction of the duties on hides and 
leather. The boot and shoe industry is certainly one of the great 
industries of the United States. According to the Twelfth Census, 
the capital employed in this industry in 1900 was $101,795,233; 
the value of the products was $261,028,580, and the number of 
employees was 142,922, which, on the basis of each wage-earner 
supporting four people, would make the total number of persons 
depending on this industry for sustenance about 572,000. This 
surely is one of the great industries of the country, and in the 
State of Massachusetts it is the largest single industry. 

A few months ago representatives of this industry visited the 
Lapital and the Chief Executive, requesting Executive aid in pro- 
curing a hearing for their demands. The Republican State con- 
yention in Massachusetts practically instructed the members of 
the dominant party in Congress from that State to demand from 
their party associates immediate consideration of the requests 
of the boot and shoe manufacturers in favor of tariff revision. 

The demand of the Republican Representatives from Massa- 


chusetts has been ignored by the Republican stand-pat majority 
in Congress and by the stand-patters on the Ways and Means 
Committee, and the agitation has been characterized as merely 
a movement for the benefit of the Massachusetts industry, 
although on the delegation that visited the capital there were 
representatives of this industry not only from Massachusetts, 
but also from New York, from Illinois, from Wisconsin, from 
Minnesota, and from Missouri, showing that the movement is 
national in its character and not for the benefit of any particu- 
lar section of the country. [Applause.] 

Despite the denial of a hearing for the manufacturers before 
the Ways and Means Committee, where they might present 
their own case and state their position clearly and unequiv- 
ocally, several members of the stand-pat majority have taken 
occasion to debate the question on the floor of the House, and 
while denouncing the boot and shoe manufacturers, have pre- 
tended to state their case for them. The statements of these 
stand-pat gentlemen, mainly from Ohio, have presented some 
curious points. In the past it has been the claim of those who 
favored protective duties that they were put on in the interest 
of developing home manufactures, so that the country might 
control its home markets by building up domestic industries, 
and it was also claimed that protective duties were necessary 
to protect American labor against lower-priced foreign labor. 

It was the theory that when the industry was built up, if 
it no longer required protective duties, they should be abol- 
ished; but when the boot and shoe manufacturers came for- 
ward this year and asked that the duties on hides and sole 
leather be removed because they are injurious to their industry, 
they are, singularly enough, told that their views on their own 
industry are not to be considered; that their opinions are not 
to be taken; that they do not know what is good for them, and 
that their requests are not to be heeded, because somebody’s 
profit on hide or leather would be interfered with. [Applause.] 

Furthermore, they are told that no change in the tariff can 
be considered in any particular industry, because to do so would 
open up the question of tariff revision, and that the tariff is 
so sacred that it can not be touched, even though the representa- 
tives of one particular industry be practically unanimous in 
their request for relief. The boot and shoe manufacturers who 
have been met with this refusal of their demand for a change 
in the tariff, though they firmly believe that their future 
prosperity and the further development of their industry de- 
pend on it, have also been criticised on this floor for their 
presumption in asking for any changes, and this criticism has 
gone to the point of declaring them selfish in their request 
that their raw material should be made free while not being 
willing to have the duties on boots and shoes cut down or 
removed. This criticism of the manufacturers has always 
met with much applause by the stand-pat Members of the 
House. They have refused to allow the manufacturers to state 
their own case before the committee when they were perfectly 
willing to meet this question and place themselyes on record, 
and they have ignored the public statements made by manufac- 
turers, who are almost unanimous in their willingness to forego 
the duty on boots and shoes if they could get rid of the bur- 
densome duties on hides and sole leather. 

That this is so is seen from the statements of the manufactur- 
ers whenever they have been called upon to make them. Thus, 
in February, 1903, the Boston Commercial Bulletin, a Republican 
protectionist paper, owned and edited by Curtis Guild, jr., 
the present Republican Governor of the State of Massachusetts; 
a journal with which I am very familiar, haying been connected 
with it for many years in the past as reporter and editor; made 
a canyass of the boot and shoe manufacturers of New England, 
and of the tanners of New England on these questions. Out of 
875 New England boot and shoe manufacturers, 311 declared in 
favor of giving up the tariff on shoes if hides were made free. 
Of the New England tanners, 29 declared in favor of relinquish- 
ing the duty on leather if hides were made free, and only 11 op- 
posed this action. - 

There is later evidence of this same character. The Shoe and 
Leather Reporter, of Boston, in January of this present year, 
1906, sent out a circular letter to the leading shoe manufacturers 
of the United States, asking the following questions: 

Are you in favor of the removal of the 15 per cent duty on hides and 
the 20 per cent on sole leather? = 

If you answer Tes,“ are you willing to offer in ex e for these 

the 25 per 


benefits to the shoe manufacturer the whole or any part oi 
cent duty on shoes? 


To these questions 231 replies, covering all parts of the United 
States, were received. 

The replies to the first question were practically unanimous 
in favor of free hides and free sole leather; and the replies to 
the second question showed that 140 were willing to have the 
whole duty on shoes removed; 38 were willing to have a part 
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of the duty, ranging from 10 to 15 per cent, removed; 33 were 
noncommittal, and 20 were opposed to the removal of the shoe 
duty. 

These replies show that two-thirds of the manufacturers from 
all parts of the United States answer unequivocally in favor of 
the removal of the duty on shoes if the duties on hides and sole 
leather were removed; and the tenor of the replies from the rest 
would indicate that it is fair to assume that 90 per cent of the 
boot and shoe manufacturers would agree to the removal of the 
duty on boots and shoes if the duties on hides and sole leather 
could not be removed in any other way. It is also fair to 
state that there are some manufacturers who believe that the 
manufacturers of low-grade boots and shoes might need some 
protection from the competition of low-grade goods made 
abroad—say about 10 per cent in place of the present 25 per cent 
duty. The great consensus of opinion is, however, to the con- 
trary. 

These replies and statements made by the manufacturers 
openly in the trade journals of the industry disprove utterly the 
charge of selfishness made by the stand-pat defenders of the 
present tariff system. That this criticism is not a fair one is 
shown by the fact that they are not willing to give the boot 
and shoe manufacturers a chance to present their case, and are 
not concerned in increasing the future prosperity and further 
development of the boot and shoe industry, but their whole 
thought is to retain the duties on hides and sole leather for the 
benefit of certain interests which are now enjoying them. And 
in this, also, the stand-patters are not sincere. They declare 
that the duty on hides was put on in the interest of the farmer, 
that he has benefited by it, and that it should be maintained in his 
interest. It has not been shown on this floor that the great 
body of farmers and cattle raisers derive any material benefit 
from the duty on hides. 

As is well known, there was no duty on hides from 1873 to 
1897, and the farmers did not suffer, while the boot and shoe and 
the leather industries thrived. When an attempt was made to 
put a duty on hides in the McKinley bill, that great and far- 
seeing Republican statesman, James G. Blaine, denounced it 
as not in the interest of the farmer, but in the interest of the 
butcher—that is, the meat packer—and the attempt was aban- 
doned. But the meat-packing interests were stronger when 
the Dingley bill was under consideration, in 1897, and succeeded 
in getting a duty placed on that class of hides which they con- 
trolled and would control. If it were a real moyement in the 
interest of the farmer, the duty would have been placed on all 
classes of hides, but as a matter of fact no duty was placed 
on calfskins or sheepskins, goatskins, or horse hides, but only 
upon the hides of cattle—that is, of steers—the great bulk of 
which come into the hands of the beef packers through their pur- 
chase of steers from the cattle raisers. The beef packers were 
not in the market for calves, sheep, goats, or horses, and con- 
sequently no duty was imposed on these, though if protection 
to the farmer were intended they were just as much entitled to 
duty as the cattle hides. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It has been claimed here, but not proven, that the farmer 
has been benefited by the duty because of the fact that hides 
have advanced in price since the duty was placed on. If the 
hides were sold separately from the animal by the cattle 
raiser, he would probably have been able to realize a profit 
in the advance of hides. But this is not the case. The great 
bulk of the cattle produced in this country and having hides of 
the class covered by the duty are bought by the beef packers 
from the cattle raisers, not on the basis of so much a pound 
for the beef and so much a pound for the hide, .but on the 
basis of so much a pound for cattle on the hoof, and the prices 
which the packers paid for cattle on the hoof have not mate- 
rially advanced in the past ten or twelve years. Thus, in 1893 
and 1894, native steer cattle averaged 51 and 6 cents per pound 
and native steer hides averaged 6} and 72 cents a pound. 
Since 1893 the average prices for native steer cattle have re- 
mained at about 6 cents and are about 6 cents to-day. Hides, 
meanwhile, have advanced more or less steadily up to 15 cents 
and even to 151 cents per pound. 

It is thus clearly seen that the prices of the cattle and hides 
have had very little to do with each other. Now, as the beef 
packers have bought 80 or 90 per cent of the steer cattle at 
about the same prices or less than they bought it in 1893 and 
1894, it is evident that they have not paid the cattle raiser 
more for his cattle because of the advance in the price of hides. 
If the farmer or cattle raiser did not sell his cattle on the 
hoof and sold his hides separately, he could have realized an 
additional profit on the advance in hides. But, as a matter of 
fact, only a small percentage of steer cattle are sold that way— 
with hides sold separately—and only to small hide dealers in 
the country districts, and the few farmers who haye sold to 


them have made a little profit. But the beef packers have been 
lately buying up these small country hide concerns, and in a 
short time they will control them as thoroughly as they do 
other agencies of their business. 

As a matter of fact, the farmer has been given a gold 
brick in the hide duty, and it is the endeavor of the stand-pat 
orators to make him still believe, against all the facts in the 
case, that it is a genuine article and is of value to him. The 
hide duty has been a value to nobody practically but the beef 
packers. It has given no benefit to the farmer and it has not 
caused the raising of cattle for their hides and has not increased 
the amount of beef production in the country. This is shown 
conclusively by the investigation of the cattle and beef industry 
conducted by the Department of Commerce and, Labor on the 
resolution introduced by the gentleman from North Dakota in 
the Fifty-eighth Congress. ; 

It has not stimulated the production of cattle so as te sup- 
ply the demands of the shoe manufacturers in the hide market, 
as we are still being compelled to import from 25 to 33 per 
cent of the hides that we need in this industry. It bas not 
yielded revenue of any great consequence to the Government. 
The average during the past few years has been $2,300,000, less 
about $680,000 average drawback, as 99 per cent of the duty 
is refunded when leather made from imported hides is exported. 
Thus the foreign manufacturer of shoes is able to buy American 
tanned leather nearly 15 per cent cheaper than our own manu- 
facturers can in the domestic market, because the American 
hide market is controlled by the beef packers, who get the full 
benefit of the 15 per cent duty on hides. 

The great advance in the price of hides has not been due 
entirely to the duty, but has been due to the scarcity of hides 
from various causes throughout the world and the increased 
demand for leather for various purposes for many branches of 
industry outside of boots and shoes. Thus foreign hides have 
advanced as well as American hides, but, owing to the duty, 
American hides have advanced more than foreign hides, and 
the beef packers have been enabled to realize a greater profit, 
owing to the duty, than they possibly could with the hide mar- 
ket free. Despite the duty, we have to import from a quarter 
to a third of the amount of hides needed to supply our wants, 
and the duty is an obstacle to the proper supply of our needs. 
It enables the foreign manufacturer of leather, both in Europe 
and Canada, to underbuy us and procure their raw material 
cheaper than it is possible for us to procure it. 

Before the imposition of the hide duty our ports, notably 
Boston, were great hide markets, but since the duty was put 
on this business has shrunk and fallen away. For instance, 
outside of the hides which we buy direct, the South American 


producers send or consign their hides to the European markets, 


and in return naturally take the manufactured goods from 
those countries. We thus lose this commerce, and we lose 
the profit on tanning the hides and making them into leather 
and into shoes, because if we had free hides no country in the 
world could compete with us in the making of leather, as this 
country is supplied more abundantly than any other with the 
materials for tanning. We have the hemlock in the Northwest 
and the oak in the South. England has practically neither. 
Canada has the hemlock, but not the oak. 

Thus if we had free hides and a choice of material, we 
could absolutely control the leather markets of the world. We 
have shown that the tariff on hides benefits the packers and 
not the farmer. The shoe manufacturer finds it a great burden 
on his industry because of the increased price which he has to 
pay for sole leather, which enters into the manufacture of 
nearly all.grades of shoes and of which the poorer classes of 
shoes, used largely by the farmers, are almost entirely composed. 

Estimates of the difference in cost of shoes resulting from the 
high tax vary considerably; it has been stated in some quarters 
as high as from 4 to 7 cents per pair, according to the class of 
goods. This may be so in some cases, but on the other hand, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BAN NON] has figured out that the 
extra cost on a pair of shoes on account of the high tax does 
not amount to more than 1$ cents per pair. This is distinctly 
an underestimate according to the statements of shoe manufac- 
turers. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Perkins], repre- 
senting the shoe manufacturing district of Rochester, has stated 
that the duty makes a difference of at least 14 cents on each 
pound of hides, and figures that it would make a difference on 
the average in a pair of shoes of 2 cents. This is an under- 
estimate, in my judgment, based on the statements of shoe 
manufacturers in my own State, but if we accept it for the sake 
of argument, it will even then show What a great burden it is 
to the shoe manufacturers. Two cents a pair would seem to be 
of no consequence and not worth considering, and neither would 
it be in some of the great protected industries of the country 
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whose enormous profits are defended by the stand-pat protec- 
tionists and in whose interests these gentlemen demand that the 
tariff must not be revised. It is easy to be seen, however, that 
it makes a great difference to the boot and shoe manufacturers. 

It should be borne in mind that this is the last great single 
manufacturing industry in this country which is not controlled 
in a greater or less degree by a combination or trust, and this 
fact should commend it to the favor of Congress and the law- 
making power. The boot and shoe manufacturers meet each 
other in full and fair competition, and the prices of their prod- 
uct are fixed in the free and open market. As a result of this 
it is generally conceded that the profits of this industry do not 
exceed 5 per cent. It may be fairly estimated that at the 
present time, with the high price of hides and leather, the 
average cost of a pair of shoes to the manufacturer, taking all 
classes into consideration, is, perhaps, about $2. 

The profit to the manufacturer at 5 per cent would be, on the 
$2 cost basis, exactly 10 cents per pair. Thus if the increased 
cost because of the hide duty is reckoned as low as 2 cents per 
pair, this cost would be equal, on the $2 basis, to one-fifth of the 
profit of the manufacturer, or 20 per cent of his profits. In 
view of the small margin of 5 per cent profit to the manufac- 
turer, is it not worth while to save this cost? 

Let us state the matter in another way and see what it 
amounts to in the aggregate, this small amount of 2 cents per 
pair. According to the census returns the total quantity of 
boots and shoes manufactured in 1900 was 219,235,419 pairs— 
let us say 219,000,000 pairs. At 2 cents per pair the extra cost 
because of hide duty would amount to $4,380,000, which repre- 
sents the extra cost to the manufacturers because of the hide 
duty and which accordingly represents the extra profit wrung 
out of this industry by the beef packers of the country. This 
amount, it will be conceded by everybody, is well worth saving 
to this industry. If the manufacturers could save this amount 
and could get their raw material cheaper they would have that 
much additional free capital to invest and could increase their 
production and could give more and steadier work to their em- 
ployees and also better wages. 

But the gentlemen who defend the hide duty declare that this 
would accrue to the manufacturers and perhaps to their em- 
ployees and would not extend to the consuming public. Even 
if this were so, it would be a benefit to the country that this 
additional profit should be divided among the manufacturers 
and their employees rather than go into the pockets of the beef 
packers. But, as a matter of fact, it would inevitably tend to 
be distributed to some extent to the consumer. Every improve- 
ment in the process of manufacture by which the cost is re- 
duced in a business conducted on such a narrow margin of 
profit inevitably reaches the consumer in a short time by an 
Improvement in the quality of the goods. 

The boot and shoe manufacturing industry not only needs the 
abolition of the duty on hides, but it demands the abolition of 
the 20 per cent duty on sole leather as well. Sole leather is 
made from the heavy cattle or steer hides, the kind protected 
by the duty and the supply of which is controlled by the beef 
packers’ combination. The sole-leather business has for years 
been in the control of the United States Leather Company, 
which was organized in 1893 to control the sole-leather industry, 
which to a very great extent it succeeded in doing. The beef 
packers’ combination, which controls the supply of cattle or 
steer hides, has within a few years extended its operations, and 
by buying into the United States Leather Company secured 
control of the sole-leather trade as well as the hide trade. 
After securing control of the United States Leather Company, 
the beef packers’ combination, about a year ago, organized the 
Central Leather Company, in order to perfect their control of 
the sole-leather trade. This Central Leather Company is prac- 
tically the United States Leather Company reorganized. It 
manufactures sole leather entirely. It controls, or soon will 
control, from 80 to 90 per cent of the sole-leather output of the 
country. 

It may be contended that this is not.so and that there are a 
number. of large independent sole-leather manufactories or tan- 
neries in existence; but the Central Leather Company has lately 
bought out ten of the largest of these tanners, including the 
great concerns of N. K. Allen, of Kenosha, Wis.; Lucius Beebe 
& Sons, Olean, N. I.; Cover, Dayton & Leonard, who had four 
big Texas oak tanneries in Virginia, Tennessee, and different 
parts of the South. This removed practically all opposition 
they had in Texas oak tanning. It has also bought the Inde- 
pendent Leather Company, of New York State, which controlled 
two or three tanneries. It has also bought the Watlin tannery, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., and it was also understood to be nego- 
tiating for the Michigan Leather Company when the latter 
burned down a while ago. These purchases have been made 


in about a year, and the amount paid for them, with the excep- 
tion of the Watlin tannery, was about $8,750,000. 
The capitalization of the company is as follows: 
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The sales of this company are estimated at $40,000,000 per 
year and they propose to pay on bonds 5 per cent, and on 
stock 7 per cent. This equals $5,000,000 on $40,000,000, which 
is therefore equivalent to 12} per cent on the capital stock. 
This great dividend it is proposed to make on a product which 
is within about 5 per cent of being a raw material—that is to 
say, it only costs about 5 per cent in unskilled labor to make 
Sole leather. But the Central Leather Company is now making 
123 per cent, and must make more if they are to pay on com- 
mon stock, which is promised, and as a result the common has ` 
sold above 40. 

In contradistinction to these great earnings on what is the 
next thing to a raw material, contrast the average of about 5 
per cent profit by the shoe manufacturers on goods which take 
25 per cent in labor cost to produce. The continuance of this 
great duty on sole leather is a burden to the manufacturer of 
boots and shoes and a benefit to nobody but the Central Leather 
Company, which is now in practical control of the sole leather 
market, and which is in turn controlled by the beef trust. The 
beef trust, it thus appears, is extracting a profit from the boot 
and shoe manufacturers both by reason of the tariff on hides 
and the tariff on sole leather. An additional proof that we 
need no duty on sole leather is shown by the fact that we have 
a big export trade in that class of goods and that this trade is 
yearly increasing. As a matter of fact no country in the world 
can compete with us in the manufacture of these goods, because 
we have greater supplies of hemlock and oak bark and can thus 
produce better and cheaper hemlock and oak sole leather. 

Canada might compete with us on hemlock tanned leather, 
but it can not on the oak tanned as it has not the supply of oak 
bark. The fact that the Central Leather Company is able to 
export annually millions of dollars of sole leather is the best 
proof in the world that it needs no protection, and a continuance 
of the protection of sole leather is merely in the interest of this 
corporaion and its owner, the beef trust. 

It is claimed by the stand-patters that as we are steadily in- 
creasing our exports both of boots and shoes and leather and 
the manufactures of leather, that therefore we need no change 
in the protective duty. It is true that we have steadily in- 
creased our exports of leather and its manufactures and of 
boots and shoes; thus the exports of leather and the manufac- 
tures of leather increased from $33,980,615 in 1904 to $37,936,- 
745 in 1905, and the exports of boots and shoes increased from 
4,642,531 pairs of a value of $7,238,940 in 1904 to 5,315,699 
pairs, valued at $8,057,697, in 1905. This increase in exports, 
however, has not been due to the tariff, but has occurred in 
spite of it. 

Upper leather, which represents a great portion of the ex- 
ports, is made from that class of skins and hides which are 
not dutiable, and sole leather made from foreign hides receives 
a drawback of 99 per cent when exported, and thus on this 
class of goods, with our superior tanning facilities, we are not 
at any disadvantage with any foreign producer. But the ex- 
ports of shoes, it is claimed by protectionists, are on a dif- 
ferent basis. Here we are exporting a product on a large 
part of the material for which a protective duty is levied in the 
tariff on hides. This is correct and it is also true that our ex- 
port shoe trade has gained greatly in recent years, but it has 
gained almost entirely along certain lines, and that is in the 
better grade of goods. 

We have been able to export them, despite the tariff tax on 
hides, because of their superior design, cut, finish, quality, and 
more comfortable wearing characteristics. As regards these 
shoes, the increased labor cost in this country is more than off- 
set by the qualities noted above. But the increased labor cost 
is in some respects a misnomer, as the American workman pro- 
duces a far larger quantity as well as better goods than even 
the intelligent English workman, though the latter may be 
equipped with American machinery, and thus the American 
workman can earn $15 per week as against $7.50 paid to the 
Englishman, and at the same time the shces produced by the 
American workman can be sold in competition with the English- 
made goods in the English market. 

“We do not, and under present conditions can not, export the 
cheap, strong, heavy shoes which are worn by the great mass of 
foreign peoples, and thus furnish the greatest opportunity for the 
extension of our foreign trade. Our foreign competitors make 
them from American-tanned sole and upper leather, which they, 
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frequently are able to buy, because of our duties on hides and sole 
leather, at lower prices than the American manufacturer, and 
they are thus able to keep us out of the market which with our 
skill, enterprise, and superior cut, finish, design, and quality of 
our shoes would be naturally ours if we had the advantage of 
free raw material. If we can export great and increasing quan- 
tities of leather and boots and shoes under present conditions 
of handicap by the tariff tax on hides and sole leather, who can 
doubt that we would wonderfully increase those exports if we 
had equal opportunities in the purchase of raw material? 

The reports of the Twelfth Census show that the maximum 
yearly capacity of the combined factories of the United States is 
slightly under 400,000,000 pairs, while we produce but 219,000,000 
pairs, thus showing that all the factories running at full ca- 
pacity would require not exceeding seven months to produce all 
the shoes consumed in the United States and those exported for 
the year ending June 30, 1900. 

This shows the absolute necessity of enlarging our market 
for boots and shoes, and that market can only be enlarged in one 
way, and that is by increasing our foreign trade. With free 
raw materials this increase could undoubtedly be made sufficient 
to run our factories at full time, thus giving five months’ more 
employment and consequently five months’ more wages to our 
highly skilled workmen and also an additional profit because of 
increased business to our manufacturers. It would undoubtedly 
require a larger capital, but as there would be a greater and a 
steadier output, the cost of production, as compared with fixed 
charges, ought to be decreased, and this in turn ought to bring 
about lower prices for our shoes, not only in the foreign mar- 
kets, but for home consumption as well. 

Without the removal of the duties on hides and sole leather 
it is evident that the beef packers and subsidiary leather com- 
panies will soon absolutely control the price of sole leather in 
the market and that the manufacturers will in a short time be 
at the mercy of this combination. On the other hand, the boot 
and shoe manufacturers are largely at the present time de- 
pendent for their machinery on a trust called the United States 
Shoe Machinery Company, which controls by means of patents 
and otherwise nearly the whole of the machines necessary for 
the production of boots and shoes, and this machinery is not sold 
outright by this company to the shoe manufacturers, but is 
very largely leased to them. 

The prices at which the machines are leased are controlled 
absolutely by the shoe-machinery company, and it has the power 
to increase these royalties or prices for its machines whenever it 
feels that a good opportunity to do so has arriyed. With the 
steadily increasing control of the hide and leather market by 
the beef trust and the practical control of the machinery neces- 
sary for the manufacture of goods by the shoe-machinery com- 
pany, it is conceivable that under present conditions the time is 
not far distant when the boot and shoe manufacturers. of this 
country may be forced by a combination of interests between 
the beef trust and the Central Leather Company and the shoe- 
machinery company, out of their present semi-independent and 
competitive position into a combination for the control of prices 
and profits. It is entirely within the range of probability that 
if these two companies get together or consolidate, by purchase 
or otherwise, that they could dictate terms and assume practical 
control of the whole shoe manufacturing industry of this 
country. 

If the independent and free competition is to be preserved 
among the shoe manufacturers the tariff duties must be either 
entirely abolished or greatly reduced. [Applause.] 

This states the situation of the boot and shoe manufacturers 
of the country as a whole, but the situation in Massachusetts 
by itself presents some aspects which are additionally serious 
to the future of this State. This State, according to the last 
census, continued to rank No. 1 in every respect in this industry, 
but a change has taken place which merits serious consideration 
on the part of the people of the State. The output of the fac- 
tories in Massachusetts for 1900 was $117,115,243, or 44.9 per 
cent of the total for the entire country, compared with 52.7 per 
cent in 1890, a decrease of 7.8 per cent. The census returns 
also show that the capital employed in Massachusetts was 
$37,577,630 in 1900, as against $44,567,702 in 1890. The number 
of wage-earners in Massachusetts engaged in this industry in 
1900 was but 58,645, as against 67,374 in 1890, and the total 
wages paid was $27,745,820 in 1900, as against $32,379,899 in 
1890. This shows a decrease in all these items—which can not 
be said to be compensated for by the total increase in the value 
of the product—of about $1,000,000. 

Massachusetts has seen many of her industries in the past 
transferred to other States because of the burdensome tariff 
conditions, and while the day may seem far distant, it is a 
question, in view of the light of previous experience, whether 


or not our great boot and shoe industry may not also be largely 
transferred to the Western States, nearer the sources of supply 
of the leather and the tanning material, if present tariff condi- 
tions continue. We still tan considerable quantities of upper 
leather, but tanning of sole leather has practically ceased as an 
industry in this State. Yet within a few hundred miles to the 
north there are inexhaustible supplies of hemlock bark, and with 
free raw material our industries would be placed on an equality 
with those of the West, which are now nearer the tannery 
centers. - 

All these considerations should furnish a reason why Massa- 
chusetts, through her Representatives in Congress, should in- 
sist more strongly than ever that a change be made in the 
present tariff taxes, and while the subject is not at present a 
party question in Massachusetts, it does not require much fore- 
sight to predict that if the dominant party in Congress will not 
grant the relief which the State desires, the people of Massa- 
chusetts, when satisfied of this fact-and of the threatened de- 
cline or loss of this great and important industry, will turn to 
the other party for relief. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

That there is a strong, well-defined, and steadfast feeling of 
this character existing in the State is shown by the victory won 
in the election of Governor Douglas on a tariff-revision and reci- 
procity platform in 1904, and a victory, to all intents and pur- 
poses, won by Henry M. Whitney on issues of the same character 
in 1905, when he cut down the normal Republican majority of 
Seventy or eighty thousand to less than 2,000 for Eben Draper, 
his opponent for lieutenant-governor. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if my time permitted, I should, in addition to 
the foregoing remarks which I have made on the subject of the 
tariff as it relates to the boot and shoe industry, enter into a 
discussion of a subject in which the people of Massachusetts 
are as deeply concerned and I think as much interested as they 
are in the question of the hide and leather duties, and that is 
reciprocity with our neighboring countries to the north, Canada 
and Newfoundland. This subject is so completely, exhaustively, 
and convincingly treated in the address of Hon. Henry M. Whit- 
ney, president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, on the topic 
of commerce before the Boston Boot and Shoe Club on March 
16, 1904, that I shall present, therefore, as a portion of my own 
remarks, his address on this occasion, which is as follows: 


Address of Henry M. Whitney, president of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merco, upon the subject of commerce before the Boston Boot and Shoe 
Club, March 16, 1904. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Boor AND SHOE CLUB: I 
desire to thank you for the warmth snd cordiality of your reception. 
The subject on which I am asked to is that of “Greater Boston 
from the Standpoint of Commerce.” understand this to mean com- 
merce in the general a tance of the term—viz, foreign commerce. 
Foreign commerce means foreign trade, which is the exchange of the 
products of a foreign country for the products of a home country. The 
commercial prominence of Boston, such as it Is to-day, is due to the fact 
that she has hitherto offered facilities for these exchanges. The ques- 
tion is whether this trade, together with our other industries, is likely 
to be retained and increased or whether it is to remain stationary or 
suffer a decline. 

The essential requisites for a large foreign commerce are, first, a 
harbor, easily accessible from the sea, with plenty of anchorage groun 
and good water frontage; secondly, it must be located near to the pro- 
ducers in the home country or be connected with them by cheap and 
easy methods of transportation. The limit of the trade of such a port 
will be measured by the limit of the area within which it will be for 
the Interest of the producers to send there such of their products as 
1 may wish to exc for the products of other countries. 

he trade limits of all the coastwise cities in America, and, indeed, 
all over the world, have been very greatly enlarged within the past sixty 
or seventy years by the introduction and development of the railway 
system. efore then, outside of the water courses, inland transporta- 
tion by horse or ox teams was then, as it is now, too expensive to admit 
of the movement of heavy articles of eee 0 for any considerable dis- 
tance. To moye 1 ton of freight for 15 miles over country roads would 
ponny constitute a day's work for two horses and a driver, at an ex- 
pense of, say, $4. On this basis, to carry a ton of freight as far as the 

city of Providence would require three days of time and cost about 122 

To go as far as 5 would occupy about seven days and cost 828. 

Anything going, erefore, from Boston to Providence or Springfield in 

the ear) ays went by vessel around the cape and up arragansett 

Bay or the Connecticut River to its destination. But it was easier to 

reach New York by water than Boston, and hence the trade along the 

rivers emptying into Long Island Sound, as well as the trade on the 

Sound, became tributary to the city of New York. Her location gave 

her command of the trade of extensive water courses in New Jersey, 

New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and, to some extent, in Massa- 

chusetts, and she early became a great commercial center. She had a 

8 harbor for foreign vessels to enter, and by means of cheap water 
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tinent by rail. But cheap as transportation by rail, and assuming 
the cost to be only one- a cent ton per mile, it is still very costly 
as compared with transportation by water. It would cost $1 to trans- 
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cost of transporting coal by steamers, chartered for the purpose, was 
equivalent to 5 cents per ton per day for the coal carried. The dis- 
fance which a steamer would go in twenty-four hours is about 250 
miles; the transportation cost was therefore 5 cents a ton for carry- 


ing it 250 miles, or one-fiftieth a cent per ton mile, which you un 


see is very much less than rail cost of one-half a cent a ton a mile. 

This will serve to explain why Boston has so little advantage over 
New York and other ports by her shorter distances across the Atlantic 
to ports in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. And I think it will 
also make clear why the tendency of the trade in in and cotton 
from the far distant fields of the West and South will, with the devel- 
opment of the railroad systems of the South and West, find their 
cheapest and best outlet at the cities of the southern seaboard. Less 
and less of such freights as we have heretofore carried from those 
sections will be sent here for foreign shipment. In confirmation of 
this statement, I would call your attention to the fact, doubtless already 
known to most of you, that in the last year Boston dropped from the 

oesition of the second port in the country in the value of its foreign 
ade to the third place, New Orleans taking precedence of her. For 
oe aust aoe i her history Boston has had to yield the second place 
o a rival port. 

Now, are there any trade areas that are naturally tributary to the 
post of Boston and whose trade she could secure and under natural 
conditions forever hold? And are they sufficiently extensive to make 
her a great mart of commerce? There are such areas. They include 
all the territory to the north and east of us, 5 the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, and, in additio: e Provinces of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, and New- 
foundland. Much of this territory is intersected by numerous bays and 
inlets, affording a cheaper than rail transportation, viz, transportation 
by water, and it is this trade we must have if we are to continue to 
grow in our commercial importance. 

We want the people from all this area to send their surplus prod- 
ucts here for exchange with the products of other sections. em 
come; bringing the products of their localities and find here a friendly 
welcome. 

We will take their butter and cheese and eggs, a hide or two per- 
haps, their lumber and fish, and the other products of their localities, 
and we will give them in exchange the boots and shoes, furniture, dr 

ds, and the other things they may want, the products of our mani- 
old industries, to the general benefit of the laborer in these varied 
industries, bie Weed with fruits, grocerles, and the infinite variety of 
goods gathered from other climes. 

The quantity of these agricultural products produced in the State 
of Massachusetts does not anywhere near supply the demand; indeed, 
supplies but a small fraction of it. Our present supply comes from far 
distant points, and there is still a surplus in the whole country which 
must be sold in foreign markets, so that the price of these articles 
in this market can in no wise be materially affected. 

In the year 1902, which is the last year of which we have the full 
reports, the importation of butter, cheese, and erea from the United 
States into Canada amounted in value to about $360,000, while they 
sent us of these products but $88,000. Of fish, they sent us about $4,000,- 
000 worth. Now, in certain quarters, whenever the subject of reciprocal 
trade with Canada and Newfoundland has been under discussion, it has 
been waved aside as impracticable, largely because of the possibility of 
its cheapening somewhat the price of fish. While I doubt if this would 
really be the effect of free entry of fish into our markets, yet if it were 
so, it would do no great harm to the mass of ple. e advantage 
to the trader of handling the larger quantity would, it seems to me, 
more than compensate for some falling off in the earnings of the ves- 
sels, if, indeed, there should be any. 5 

The population of the north and east with whom our trade is ham- 

red by restrictive legislation, the inhabitants of the maritime Prov- 
nees, Quebec, and Newfoundland, is about equal to the 1 of 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, and nearly one- 
half of Massachusetts; in all, more than 2,700,000 in number. The 
import and export trade of those people, based on the average of the 
imports and exports of Canada per capita in 1900, amounted to 
$200,000,000. There is, moreover, a larger territory in the Can- 
adian northwest, much of whose trade, especially during the win- 
ter season. finds its easiest and cheapest route to the sea through 
the port of Boston. It is estimated that within this territory there are 
r acres of arable land, of which but 3,000,000 are now under 
cultivation. 

The vessels that sail from Gloucester in the cod and mackerel fish- 
eries carry between four and five thousand men, one-half of whom are 
niiens. There are therefore about 2,500 American seamen who might 
be slightly affected by the competition with their Canadian neighbors. 
Shall the best Interests of 3,000,000 people the inhabitants of the 
State of Massachusetts, and 3,000,000 in Canada be sacrificed for the 
benefit of this compzratively small number? 

Sesides this, if the price of fish would be really cheapened by this 
proposed change, isn’t it about time that the American people stopped 

aying tribute on this necessary article of food? They have been pay- 
ng it for more than thirty years, which, it seems to me, is long enough. 

What is the history of the industry? In 1803 the tonnage of the 
vesse!s enrolled in the cod and mackerel fisheries was 43,416 tons. In 
1853 the tonnage had increased to 159,000 tons. It increased under 
nine years of reciprocal trade to 193,000 tons in 1862, and in 1902 
it was back to the figure of one hundred years ago; to be exact, 
44,074 tons in 1902, as against 43,416 tons in 1803, or an increase in 
one hundred years of 600 tons, or 13 per cent. 

The number of vessels in the whole State engaged in these fisheries 
in 1568 was 1,467; in 1902. 539. What is the meaning of all this? 
Why, either that there must be certain advantages in the fishing priv- 
lleges of Canada or Newfoundland which our fishermen do not now 
enjoy, and which, under reciprocal relations, they would profit by, or 
else that the fishing business has ceased to be attractive to American 
seamen. 

The Gloucester fisheries have been called the “ nursery of the Ameri- 
can Navy.” ‘They have Josi ceased to be that. The records show that 
a total of 12,558 men enlisted at recruiting offices during the year 
ending June 30, 1903, but 1.401 enlisted in Massachusetts. Of this 
number, 1,451 enlisted at Boston, 1 at Provincetown, 11 at Spring- 
field, and 1 at Salem. There is no evidence to show that of the en- 
listments at Boston a larger 8 came from the fishing districts 
than elsewhere in the State. t is also to be said of the number 
enlisted at Boston that a part of them drift in here from other New 
England States. Massachusetts is not even the first State in the 
Unicn in the number of enlistments in the Navy. In 1903 New York 
was first, with 1,643 enlistments, Massachusetts was second, and 


Pennsylvania a close third, with 1,282 enlistments. It is interestin 
to note the enlistments from some of the other States, namely, Cali- 
fornia, 998; Missouri, 904; Illinois, 733; Ohio, 572; Texas, 548. 

I do not know a single industry in the State of Massachusetts, save 
ony the fishing industry—and I can not understand why that should 
really suffer if the men in charge of it are “ up-to-date” business men— 
that would be materially injured if trade were made absolutely free 
between the two countries. If the merchants of Boston and New 
England were 33 to trade as freely with their neighbors on the 
north and east as with their neighbors to the south and west, there 
would soon be no question in the mind of anybody as to the position 
which the city of on would occupy in the commercial world. 

I have called attention to the difference in the cost of rail and sea 
transportation, which is an important fact in connection with the future 
growth of our business on Canadian transcontinental lines. The dis- 
tance from Montreal and Quebec to the city of Boston is less than to 
any other seaport that can be used by freight reaching the seaboard 
in the winter season. 

From Montreal to Boston Is 341 miles; from Montreal to New York, 

884 miles; Montreal to St. John, by way of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
wars 481 miles; Montreal to Halifax, by way of the Canadian Pacific 
Ra 3 756 miles; Quebec to Boston, 417 miles; Quebec to St. John, 
577 miles; Quebec to Halifax, 674 miles. 
You will observe that the saying in mileage on roe bound for a 
seaport from Montreal and Quebec, is from 150 to 300 miles or more 
In favor of Boston. This means a saving of from 75 cents to $1.50 a 
ton on freight, which is sufficient in the long run to give the port of 
Boston the control of that freight, assuming that our relations are 
friendly and freight is permitted to come and go freely—that is, with- 
out trade restrictions between the two sections. There is no great 
difference between the port of Boston and Liverpool and the ports in 
the maritime provinces and Liverpool, but the rail route baini so much 
shorter, passenger travel would naturally take this route, and the logic 
of events will compel freight to come the same way. 

I think it is not too much to say that if the reciprocity treaty of 
1854 had been continued, and cordial relations maintained with the 
people of Canada, the eastern terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
would have been established here in Boston and our commercial emi- 


nence made secure. 

Why shall not the city of Boston and its peo le enter into and 
enjoy this trade? Why must we be compelled to reat our neighbors 
as our enemies, Instead of as our friends? Why should the people that 
God hath joined he kept asunder? Why shall not reciprocal trade rela- 
tions with the people I have referred to be established, for the common 

ood? Is there anything really alarming in that they may wish to 
ring in a little butter and chese, some poultry, a few eggs, some lum- 
Fact ane perhaps some fish, or indeed anything else they may wish to 
ring 

It is commonly known that at one time I was at the head of two 
important industries in Canada, namely, the Dominion Coal Company 
and the Dominion Iron and Steel Company. I retired from the man- 
agement of these two companies more than two years ago, and have 
little or no interest in them at the present time; but my connection 
with these companies has enabled me to know from actual experience 
something of the advantages that would accrue to New England inter- 
ests were the products of these two companies allowed to come in here 
without the excessive duty now prevailing. 

The Boston and Maine Uroad has found, as before it the Canadian 
Pacific and Grand Trunk railways found, that the Cape Breton coals 
are excellent for 6 Indeed, the president of the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad, Mr. Lucius Tuttle, informed me not long since 
that but for the fact that the Dominion Coal Company was able to 
supply them with coal they would have been compelled last winter, for 
want of fuel, to take off many of their trains, to the great disadvanta, 
of the business community, so that it has been demonstrated that this 
coal is suitable for railr purposes. 

The steamships that ply on the St. Lawrence, which are in all re- 
spects similar to those entering Boston Harbor, have found it, and still 
find it, to thelr advantage to use these coals. The mills in New Eng- 
land that have given the coal a trial have found that it answers their 
purposes excellently well. Were the duty on coal permanently removed, 
the Dominion Coal Company would undoubtedly establish here a large 
depot for the supply of the railroads, the steamships, the mills, and, 
ultimately, cig Se the people when, by experience, they have learned 
how it should used. Similar conditions prevail in regard to the 
steel company. 

Coming on from New York one afternoon less than a month ago, I 
chanced to have a seat in the Pullman car directly in front of the 
manager of the National Steel and Wire Company, one of the largest 
of whose works is located in New Haven. He told me that during 
the last year he had purchased 70,000 tons of steel billets from the 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company, at Sydney, and, opening his satchel 
he took from it a photograph of a steamer lying alongside his whart 
at New Haven which he said was loaded with 7,000 tons of billets 
for his company. Now, the duty on these billets is $6.72 a ton, Which 
was the pe that this New Haven company was obliged to pay the 
United States Government for the privilege of trading with tke Cana. 
dian company. 


In looking over the statistics for 1900 I find that the iron and steel 
products of the State of Massachasetts amounted to the sum of 
56,000,000. Think what advantage it would be to these and kindred 


industries if they were at liberty to buy their raw material in the 
cheapest market. Mr. LOVERIXG, the oe pene from the Cape dis- 
trict, has vainly tried to have the provisions of the existing drawback 
law extended so that goods manufactured here solely for export could 
be secured on terms favorable to such export trade. Nothing could be 
more adyantageous to Massachusetts interests; nothing could be more 
in harmony with the policy of encouraging the export trade, with 
increased employment for labor, than the extension of the drawback 
system as advocated by Mr. Loverinc. What, think you, would be the 
effect on the iron and steel industries to which I have referred if 
they could avail themselves of the markets of the world for their pur- 
chases. These industries would be stimulated, the number of men 
required would be yastly increased, and their products increased in 
like proportions. 

The objections to the establishment of reciprocal trade with Canada 
and Newfoundland, as regards the interests of the State of Massachu- 
setts, seem to me to be so trivial and the advantages of itso apparent and 
so enormous that I can not understand why any political representative 
of the State should not be outspoken in advocacy of sucha measure. If it 
were once underst that the merchants of Boston and of Massachusetts 
were really in earnest about this matter, the problem would be solved, so 
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far as our Representatives are concerned. I know that a very strong latent 
feeling exists among the merchants generally in favor of an enlarge- 
ment of our trade on the lines I have indicated, but they have been 
too content to 1 a resolution here and there and expect their polit- 
ical representatives to do the rest. It is evident that something more 
must be done. We can lie supinely down and let the car of progress 
go along without us, and Boston will become what, under those circum- 
stances, she deserves to become, a commercial city of the second or 
third importance. If the merchants of this city will ‘arouse themselves 
and determine that this thing shall be done or they will know the 
reason why it can not be done—if this really.be the sentiment of this 
community, its political representatives must stand for it whenever 
it may be under discussion. If the merchants of this city are but loyal 
to the interests of the State, their own business interests, the interests 
of their employees, to their own children and posterity, they will gird 
their loins and fight this battle to a finish. 

This great undeveloped country to the north and east of us affords 
abundant opportunity for New England enterprise and capital. It 
affords abundant opportunities to the youth of New England, and 
especially to the graduates of its universities and technical schools. 

The establishment of friendly trade relations will be followed by the 
establishment of friendly social and litical relations, the value of 
which to the welfare of the two countries and the peace of the world 
can not be overestimated, 

Mr. President and members of the Boot and Shoe Club. the natural 
ee of the port of the city of Boston have destined it from the 
‘ounda 


Nature has done her part. iven the opportunity the merchants of 
Boston will do the rest. To secure this 5 we must join 
forces with others animated by like pornos, must work early and late, 
in season and out of season, through evil mpo and good report, un 
in the fullness of time we may enter into enjoyment of our right- 
ful 5 of trade and the city of Boston become a great commercial 
center. ý 

I am well aware that the sentiments of this club are in harmony 
with my own and with those of the Boston Chamber of Comme: 
and I beg leave to say to you at this time that there is no association o 
men in the State better fitted than yours to lead in this matter; the 
character and standing of your people, the magnitude of your business 
operations, the remarkable courage, energy, and skill with which you 
have conducted your affairs all make it eminently proper that you 
should take the lead in the campaign that must W. for the pro- 
motion of the cause; but if it is thought best that the older association 
that I have the honor to represent shall stand in the van, we will do 
so, understanding that you will stand shoulder to shoulder with us, 

ving us your hearty cooperation and financial support. 


I append also as a portion of my remarks a letter received 
oe from F. W. Merrick, of the Union Welting Company, of 
on: 


Union WELTING COMPANY, 
CONTINUOUS SOLID SEAM WELTING, 
Boston, Mass., January 25, 1906. 
W. S. McNary, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear McNary: Permit me to add a word of protest against the 
duty on hides. I believe if the people of the country knew the true 
inwardness of the duty on hides, as we do who suffer directly from it, 
there would be such an outburst of indignation that the duty would be 
removed at this session. 

There are 200,000,000 pairs of shoes made in this coun per year. 
Owing to the increase in leather prices there has been an increase of 
30 cents per pair in prices. Who peys this $60,000,000? Who gets it? 
What is the purpose of the duty? To help the packers throttle the 
leather industry. 

The beef trust now absolutely controls the situation, and the game 
is to so dominate the shoe trade that all the profit shall go to the 
leather trust. A combination of the leather trust and shoe-machinery 
trust absolutely controls the nem pe ren business of this coun- 
try to-day, strangles all independent effort, and will surely put us in 
the rear in the international race for business. Two men can dominate 

immense business, and yet we bear cries of alarm about the con- 
centration of power in the hands of the Government at this time. 

It is true there is a scarcity of calfskins. Before the Russian war 
8,000,000 calfskins came into this country annually. Now 3 
none are coming, and the ple are forced to use as substitutes cow 
hides and sheepskins, and the duty on hides help the packers to add to 
the burden of a natural scarcity. 

We use in our business a rough split leather. The leather that we 
used last year is now being sent out of the country, and we are forced 
to pay 50 per cent more for our leather than we did a year ago. 


leather, because the wearer can't see it. 

In order to keep whole the manufacturer is forced to offer a poorer 
shoe at an average increase in prise of 30 cents. The hide duty both 
robs and cheats the wearer of shoes. 

I asked a prominent maker of patent leather to-day if he would be 
willing to forego the duty on patent leather if the duty on hides was 
removed. He said, “Certainly; the duty is no protection to me. I 
can make better and cheaper patent leather than anyone in Europe if 
I can get my hides on an even basis.” 

The hide duty protects no one but the packers. Not content with 
the advantages which they derive from their monopoly of slaughter 
hides and unfair advantages in transportation, the packers seek and 

t from the Government a special privil to strengthen the grip 
with which they are strangling the independent shoe manufacturers of 
this free country. 

I am a Republican and so is my partner, but we shall both vote the 
Democratic ticket so long as the Republican party continues to help 
the strong and rich rob the helpless and the poor. 

Yours, very truly, 
F. W. MERRICK. 


I also append, as a portion of my remarks, the address made 
by Charles E. Jones, president of the Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Company, of Boston, before a conyention of the Na- 


tional Shoe Wholesalers’ Association of the United States held 
in Boston, January 25, 1906. Mr. Jones’s address is as follows: 


Address of Charles H. Jones, of Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company, Boston. j 

Before beginning my formal address I want to express to this asso- 
ciation my high appreciation of their enterprise and public spirit in 
calling together a gathering of this character. The subject assigned 
for the discussion a timely one and vital to every branch of the 
industry throughout this country; and the effort which evidently has 
been made, not only by the speakers who are members of the organiza- 
tion, but by the distinguished guests you have invited, is such as 
merits not only the thanks of the association, which I know will be 
tendered, but I feel like expressing my individual hearty appreciation 
of their kindness and thoughtfulness in placing before us the facts 
that will enable us,-if we use them rightly, to guide our business suc- 
cessfully during the coming months. 

I also wish to ee prs my personal aporectation of the courtesy and 
peog feeling shown by the distinguished guests of the association who 

ve joined with us to-day in our effort to obtain a broad and accurate 
view of the situation. 


GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS, 


Every one present is, of course, aware of the general trade con- 
ditions. A strong, steady, and almost unparalleled demand has ab- 
sorbed all classes of merchandise as fast as the mills and factories could 
been tremendous, and exports of record pro- 

rtions. Labor has been full ing yf He at good rates of wages. The 

rs of the West and planters of the South have both been blessed 
with crops and prices to their satisfaction, and the country as a whole 
is enjoying ge yy d a greater and more general — than 
ever before. ere is, however, one circumstance somewhat out of 
harmony with this general condition, which is 3 to-day con- 
siderable attention and thoughtful consideration, and which has, I be- 
lieve, a direct bearing on the question under discussion. I refer to the 
eatly increased cost of iteng Statistics have been prepared, and 
uently sects £ late, showing plainly that the cost of the neces- 

e 


05 
saries of life has increased much more in this country during the 


When these statistics were made up they did not include the in- 
creased cost of shoes, so that increase had not then taken pises; but 
when they are in pre , if the present conditions continue, they 
will have to include, not only shoes, but harnesses, saddlery, belting, 
trunks, bags, and a host of other articles made out of leather whi 
are in general use. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


The last political campaign in this State indicated plainly that there 
is a widespread and well-defined feeling among the people that exist 
conditions in to trade and the prices of commodities are no 
right. That feeling is beginning to make its presence felt in a greater 
or less degree in many other States, and, as the great wave of 8 
in which we are t y serenely stok begins to recede and the pur- 

mg powe of the people is materially reduced, we are going to see 


chasi 
uy g take shape in a determined efort to correct this particular 


THE DEMAND FOR TARIFF REVISION. 


The sense of injustice as felt in this unfair distribution of the results ` 


of our years of profit and plenty is undoubtedly the basis of the rap- 
idly growing demand for tariff revision, and the well-understood fact 
that large corporations have, by combinations, reduced competition 
and sheltered behind a protective tariff have 5 the people to 
pay an excessive price for many of the necessities and comforts of 
aes undoubtedly the basis of the present activity of our Government 
against the trusts and combinations. I refer to these well-known cir- 
cumstances at this point simply to emphasize my belief that this is 
not a favorable time to inaugurate a period of high prices for shoes. 
The psychological moment for such action as that has passed. Don't 
understand me to mean that with materials from 25 to 50 per cent 


must be such as can not be controlled or avoided. I believe that any 
advance established on any other basis can not be in any degree per- 
manent, and we all agree that if the increased prices are not to maintain 
for a considerable length of time they are an unmixed evil for all con- 
cerned. Any effort looking to an agreement to advance prices, or any 
concerted action whatever, on the part of the trade that is going to 
cost the consumer money, would seem to me to be at this time a serious 
mistake. We should, on the contrary, accept such of the adyance as is 
already established, and such part of that advance which still seems 
certain to come, as is based on actual trade conditions, and is therefore 
necessary and unayoidable, but if any factors in the present situation 
prove to be artificial, caused by manipulation of any removable cause, 
we should use our utmost endeavor to undo and remove them. 


whose experience ppo: 

their opinions to great weight, but it hardly seems fair for me to take 
your time to rehearse the circumstances which seem to have been 
responsible for present conditions, and 1 will only say that after the 
most thorough and careful consideration that I have been able to 
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ve the subject, I remain to-day of the same mind in this respect that 
have expressed frequently to many of you, namely, that except for 
the operation of the tariff, which has a tendency to keep foreign 
hides out of this market at a time when they were sorely needed, and 
which has also increased the cost of all that have been used, both 
Toreign and domestic, by 15 per cent, there is nothing artificial or 
avoidable in present prices and the general condition of the leather 
market to-day. As far as the tarif is responsible, you all know that for 
the past eight years I have done what I could and all that I could to 
da i that tax, and the rest of the increased price I accept as iney- 
e. 
NO REASON TO EXPECT DECLINE. 


In regard to the course of the market for shoes for the immediate 
future, there seems to be no reason to e any decline—in fact, 
most manufacturers must get a very considerable further advance to 
bring their shoes’ 9 Bg the basis required by the present price of leather. 
I believe it must admitted that stocks of manufactured shoes are 
not excessive, as is usually the case after a season of advancing prices. 
What small surplus of stock is found in the hands of the retailers on 
account of freer buying during the past season, and a winter of unusual 
mildness, will, I believe, be offset by the small stocks on hand in the 
great majority of the wholesale houses throughout the country. No 
manufacturer can have a large stock of uncut leather on hand, as 
leather in adyance of needs for actual cutting has not been obtainable 
for several months. Some have orders in with tanners, and so have 
a feeling of being well supplied, but these orders are not yet filled, and 
will, of course, take up leather not yet finished, and will naturally op- 
erate to keep the market bare. People still have money to spend and the 
existing large consumption of shoes will doubtless continue, and if the 
demand for leather in consequence continues large, as would seem likely, 
it is difficult to see what conditions can arise to reduce prices at present. 

For a more distant period—say two or three years hence—other 
factors have got to be considered. The shoe industry has occupied a 

sition in this country that not many other lines of trade have estab- 

hed. Ignoring all protection and tariff schedules, it has developed 
and perfected the process of manufacture to an unequaled extent. It 
has enjoyed abundant and cheap raw material, and has furnished the 
people with better and cheaper shoes than have been enjoyed by any 
other people on the globe. We hear frequently of travelers on their 
return from trips through Europe ede gd home and trying to pass 
through the custom-house t quantities and varieties of goods for 
their personal use, which the ave secured in the more favorable 
markets abroad, but we never hear of any of them trying to bring in 
a pair of shoes. On the contrary, such of them as find themselves in 
want of footwear while abroad are frequently obliged to journey to a 
distant city to obtain a pair of American shoes, which are the only 
sort found suitable and adapted to their educated taste. 

Right here let me interpolate a brief statement. During the remarks 
of our friend Mr. Keith, he stated what all of us who are in the export 
business at all know to be the fact, namely, that American shoes are sold 
abrond at higher prices than the same goods in this country; and 
when he made that statement one of the most sagacious and successful 
merchants in the shoe business touched me with his elbow and said: 
Ik that is so, what do we want to worry about the tariff on hides for?“ 
That struck me as a very pertinent question, and one that I have been 
surprised has not been asked before, when we have been before-various 
committees and before the President and others, glorifying ourselves 
on how cheaply we produce shoes in this coun and how much more 
cheaply than they can be produced anywhere else in the world. It seems 
singular that no one has thought to ask that question before. But I 
am going to answer it right now, so that if it is ever asked a we will 
all have the same answer, if it is the right one. My belief is that the 
statement made by Mr. Keith is exactly true; but it is true in a greater 
degree of the goods he manufactures than of the goods of any other 
manufacturer in any part of the country, and it is true at all only in 
the grades of pooda which he does manufacture. Men's fine shoes, 
running from $3 to $5 per Pae are not manufactured anywhere in 
anything like our quality and at our prices. There is no competition 
on those particular grades. If you examine the shoes made abroad, 
I think anyone who is familiar with the subject will bear me out that 
when they drop from a strictly hand-sewed custom-made shoe, 8 
from $6 to $8, or $12 a pair, they come away down below our $3.5 
shoe, down to a good workingman’s shoe. They haye nothing in be~ 

“tween. When you come to the 1 of shoes, such a thing 
as he describes could not take place. eir goods would not sell here, 
8 because they are rough and coarse and heavy, and not adapted 

o American ideas; but they can give their wearer fully as much value 

in the cheaper grades—those below the intermediary grades—as we do. 
It is for that reason that we should be insistent in demanding the 
repeal of the duty on hides, so that our export lines might expand. 
Goods that we can't now export we would in that case be in a better 
position to forward abroad. 

Is it or is it not desirable that this condition continue? I believe 
most emphatically that it is. Every argument, either economic or 
8 leads to the same conclusion. All branches of the eat 

ide, leather, and shoe indust in this country to-day undoub y 
recognize the wisdom of maintaining conditions which have made this 
department of production in the United States the greatest industry 
of its kind in the world. Many of us feel that the fact that the people 
have long been able to get good shoes at low prices in this coun has 
been an important factor in the growth and development of our business, 
without any regard to its bearing on our export trade. No one can 
dispute the fact that any necessary article that is abundant and cheap 
will be consumed much more freely than the same article at a higher 

rice; and a business established on the basis of the lowest price for 

ts product that is to be found anywhere, is unquestionably on the 
most permanent and substantial foundation. e must, then, all 
endeayor to maintain this position of our trade at all hazards. 

All are agreed that the duty on hides should be removed, and some 
of us are laboring, in season and out, to secure the repeal of this tax. 
Several members of the Massachusetts delegation in the National House 
of Representatives—and I do not refer to Mr. GILLETT—are watchful 
and alert to seize any opportunity that may offer to get favorable 
action on this subject. A free-hide bill has been introduced by a 
Republican Member from New York, and two bills by the leader of the 
Democratic side of the House, and when in Washington last week 
with several members of your association, we were all gratified to learn 
that much progress was being made and much sentiment favorable to 
this measure was being developed; but we learned at that time several 
other things of great importance to our 55 and I only refer 
to them at this time as I believe they vitally affect the future course of 
the leather market. One of these 


cts was that it will certainly be 
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pos to pass at this session of Congress, or at the next session, a 
bill for the repeal of this hide tax without the ald of Democratic votes. 
The Democrats believe in free hides if the duty on shoes can be greatly 
reduced, but not otherwise. 


DEMOCRATS WOULD VOTE FOR FREE HIDES. 


I may say, by way of parenthesis, that the Republican party is 
more divided on that subject than the Democrats. ‘There are districts 
in the West very strongly for the duty on hides, and it would be impos- 
sible to-day to secure more than forty or fifty Republican votes for 
the free-hide amendment. 

We were informed on the very Ep gens authority that almost the 
entire Democratic representation would vote for free hides if the same 
bill carried a satisfactory reduction in the duty on shoes. We were 
surprised to learn in various ways, both through letters from dealers 
and citizens in diferent parts of the country, and from statements made 
by Members of Congress, that there is a mistaken feeling in the country 
that the repeal of the hide tax is asked so that the profit of manufac- 
turers may be increased, and that the people would get little or no 
benefit from it unless the tariff on shoes was also repealed or reduced. 
While, of course, this is clearly an error, it is a fixed belief which no 
amount of talk or argument will remove, and we must therefore be pre- 
pared for a very considerable modification of the tariff on shoes before we 
can expect to obtain the repeal of the duty on hides. 

It is well understood that a very great majority of all the manufac- 
turers in the country are perfectly willing to see the duty on shoes 
repealed entirely. A minority would prefer to see a small portion of it 
retained as a protection against ible changes and improvements 
in the methods of manufacture abroad, which might to some extent 
endanger this market, so that it is not expected that any serious objec- 
tion will be made to such a reduction of the duty on shoes as should 
be necessary to bring about an agreement to repeal the hide tax. 

There is, however, one condition which has been generally overlooked, 
which, when well understood, would remptorily forbid any such 
concessions on the part of shoe manufacturers, and that is the existing 
tarif on leather. this has heretofore been of no importance to the 
mauno and of no co uence either to the tanner or the manufac- 
turer, has been generally ignored; but I ask you to consider for a 
moment what the condition of the manufacturer would be if, having 
agreed to the removal or reduction of the ong on shoes, he finds 
a combination in this country in control of the leather, and prices in 
consequence forced to such a high point that he can not successfully 
coupete with Europe or Canada. uch a condition as this, of course, 
must not be permitted. The useless duty on sole leather and many 
kinds of upper leather must certainly be repealed entirely before any 
manufacturer in this country would be justified in consenting to a 
change in the schedule on shoes. 


INDORSEMENT WANTED FROM HIDE AND LEATHER INTERESTS. 


We have been assured, and believe that the largest interests in control 
of the hide and leather market have no desire or intention, in their 
future operations, of enhancing the price of leather in consequence of 
their combinations. We have, on the contrary, the direct assurance 
of their officers that such combinations as they undertake will be for 
the ultimate cheapening of leather through economies in production 
and the purchase of supplies, and legitimate savings in the management 
of the business. It is unquestionably necessary at this time that our 
friends prove their sincerity in an unmistakable manner. I do not 
make this suggestion in any suspicious or critical spirit. We all know 
that if a large corporation or copartnership wishes to borrow a sum of 
money, its officers will make a statement concerning its standing and 
their belief in its financial soundness to the lender, and it is no reflec- 
tlon whatever on their honesty or good intentions to ask them to 
indorse the note. It merely crystallizes and puts in tangible form 
their knowledge and belief concerning its condition. ‘This matter is 
of such importance to the whole trade that we have a right to ask our 
friends in the hide and leather business to indorse their statement that 
they have no thought or intention of taking any advantage of the tariff 
on leather to enhance the price of their products. The only way in 
which they can indorse this proposan is by joining hands with us 
in an agreement to work for the removal of the duty on leather at the 
same time that the duty on hides is removed and the duty on shoes 
removed or reduced. 


TENDENCY TOWARD A HIGHER LEVEL. 


If they are 8 to take this actlon, and will assist us in our 
present labors in good faith, I feel sure we can look forward to the 
readjustment of the tariff on these commodities within a very short 
time. When that element or factor in the price of leather is removed, 
there is nothing left for us to be anxious about. I believe it is gener- 
ally admitted that the tendency in the prices of leather must be toward 
a higher level from this time on. Facts which have already been men- 
tioned, and for which I can find no sufficient answer, seem to me to be 
conclusiye on that point. Left to itself, we all know the course of 
the market in any commodity is never steadily in one direction. 
Prices advance and decline in waves, 8 to the ordinary laws 
of trade. If it shall appart that the hide and leather market is in the 
future to be restrained to some extent by a strong controlling .power, 
so that the ordinary fluctuations shall be less severe; so that instea 

of being on the crest of a great wave of high prices one season and in 
the deep abyss of stagnation the next, we shall experience only moderate 
and reasonable fluctuations, who will say that the trade will be the 
loser by the change? Given for our protection free access to the mar- 
kets of the world, I should welcome a conservative controlling influence 
in the hide and leather market of this country, but with the control 
established, and without that freedom from tariff restraints in the great 
raw materials of our industry, there is nothing but suspicion and 
strife in sight. 


THE DUTY ON LEATHER, 


Every advance that occurs will be assailed as the machinations of 
the packers, or a conspiracy of the hide and leather trust. Ordinar: 
business judgment will not avail to successfully grasp all the condi- 
tions of such a market, mistakes will be made, and bitterness engen- 
dered that it would be much better and wiser to avoid. Until the atti- 
tude of the companies now 8 or Which will soon be in control 
of the hide and leather business, of the country, in regard to the duty 
on leather is known, no re a opinion as to the course of the 
leather market for a period of three or four years is possible. If you 
were asked how long it would take a man to go from Boston to 
Francisco, before answering you would have to know whether he pro- 
poses to walk or go on a limited express, and no man can tell what will 

ppen in shoes and leather for the next few years until he knows 
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whether the business is to be made free to continue its development 
along the old lines, or whether the Government is to hold us, bound 

d and foot, by a duty of 15 per cent on hides and 20 per cent on 
leather, while a strong combination, without competition, robs us of our 
money and deprives us at the same time of all chance of maintaining 
for our trade its present world-wide supremacy, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Capron, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill II. R. 19750 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills and joint 
resolutions : ~ 

H. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of the harbor at South Haven, Mich. ; 

II. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of certain portion of the Mississippi River ; 

H. R. 16575. An act granting a pension to Taylor Bates, alias 
Baits; 

H. R. 675. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Morrissey ; 

H. R. 19100. An act granting an increase of pension to Asa G. 
Brooks ; 

H. R. 1148. An act granting an increase of pension to Marion 
F. Halbert; 

H. R. 2014. An act granting an increase of pension to Enoch 
McCabe; 

H. R. 18432. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Dirck; 

H. R. 19662. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Kircher ; 

II. R. 20266. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the condemnation of lands or easements needed in connec- 
tion with works of river and harbor improvements at the ex- 
pense of persons, companies, or corporations,” approved May 16, 
1906; 

H. R. 7083. An act to repeal section 5, chapter 1482, act of 
March 3, 1905; 

II. R. 17133. An act to amend section 558 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 16384. An act regulating the speed of automobiles in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 18024. An act for the control and regulation of the wa- 
ters of Niagara River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 18713. An act to validate certain certificates of natural- 
ization ; 

H. R. 18750. An act making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other pur- 


poses; 
H. R. 7763. An act granting a pension to James S. King; 
H. R. 1420. An act granting a pension to John Nay; 
H. R. 8140. An act granting a pension to Lucy A. Thomas; 
II. R. 12013. An act granting a pension to Emma Fox; 
II. R. 10998. An act granting a pension to Helen G. Powell; 
H. R. 6893. An act granting a pension Augusta C. Reichburg; 
II. R. 6336. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Ames; 
II. R. 2212. An act granting a pension to John B. Johnson; 
H. R. 1238. An act granting a pension to Susan R. Staleup; 
H. R. 18967. An act granting a pension to Sophie M. Staab; 
H. R. 17102. An act granting a pension to Katherine Studdert; 
H. R. 12531. An act granting a pension to Charles Collins; 
H. R. 18587. An act granting a pension to Catherine Bausman; 
II. R. 19120. An act granting a pension to Eliza E. Whitley; 
H. R. 18732. An act granting a pension to James J. Christie; 
H. R. 18725. An act granting a pension to Nancy V. J. Ferrell; 
II. R. 18324. An act granting a pension to Charles H. Lunger; 
II. R. 18235. An act granting a pension to Ida M. Warner; 
H. R. 17809. An act granting a pension to William Barrett; 
II. R. 14798. An act granting a pension to Lueinda Brady; 
II. R. 15856. An act granting a pension to Gordon A. Thurber; 
H. R. 19670. An act granting a pension to Maria Rogers; 


II. R. 15945. An act granting a pension to Cynthia A. Comp- 
ton ; 

II. R. 8660. An act granting a pension to William Mabery; 

II. R. 7635. An act granting a pension to Delia Gibbs; 

H. R. 7546. An act granting a pension to Edna Buchanan; 

H. R. 651. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Brandau, alias Brandon; 
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555 An act granting an increase of pension to Isum 
win; 
H. R. 8215. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira 
Palmer ; 
II. R. 10808. An act granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Kearns; 
H. R. 19253. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Thompson ; 
H. R. 19262. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Wickline ; 
mere 555 19272. An act granting an Increase of pension to Alice 
orrill; 
H. R. 19276. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann W. 
Whitaker ; 
H. R. 19279. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Cramer ; 
II. R. 19301. An act granting an increase of pension to Caro- 
line L. Hodgdon ; 
H. R. 19305. An act granting an increase of pension to Almus 
Harrington ; 
II. R. 19317. An act granting an increase of pension to Sa- 
mantha B. Marshall; 
H.R. 19351. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam C. Mankin; 
+e R. 19352. An act granting an increase of pension to Philip 
Killey ; 
A H. R. 19408. An act granting an increase of pension to Elisha 
rown ; 
H. R. 19457. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Prince; 
H. R. 19604. An act granting an increase of pension to Bey- 
erly McK. Lacey ; 
H. R. 19686. An act granting an increase of pension to Orrin 
S. Rarick; 
H. R. 11780. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Stair; 
H. R. 19249. An act granting an increase of pension to Lo- 
renzo W. Shedd; 
H. R. 19242. An act granting an increase of pension to An- 
thony W. Miller; 
II. R. 18911. An act granting an increase of pension to Fran- 
ces Becker ; 
H. R. 18974. An act granting an increase of pension to Minna 
Hildebrand; 
II. R. 18997. An act granting an increase of pension to Jose- 
phine Hardester ; 
H. R. 18954. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
E. Minnick ; 
H. R. 18956. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Scattergood ; 
H. R. 19009. An act granting an increase of pension to La- 
fayette H. McClung; 
II. R. 19010. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Edwards, alias St. Clair Acuff; 
II. R. 19014. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth A. Waller; 
II. R. 19025. An act granting an increase of pension to Milton 
McFarland ; 
a H. R. 19026, An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Navy ; 
II. R. 19033. An act granting an increase of pension to Moses 
S. Rookwood ; 
H. R. 19043. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
V. Malone; 
H. R. 19047. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
C. Smith; 
H. R. 19061. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Mundy; 
i = R. 19068. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
ms; 
H. R. 19099. An act granting an increase of pension to Colum- 
bus Cox; 
H. R. 19118. An act granting an increase of pension to Effing- 
ham Vanderburgh ; 
II. R. 19121. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Overton ; 
H. R. 19128. An act granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander McAlister ; 
es R. 19130. An act granting an increase of pension to Larsey 
t; 
II. R. 19177. An act granting an increase of pension to Jane 
Elizabeth Kerr; 
II. R. 19179. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
A. Smith; 
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1 R. 19217. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
. Burns; 
3 19220. An act granting an increase of pension to Calvin 

rsine ; 
8 An act granting an increase of pension to Emma 

Ves; 

II. R. 19222. An act granting an increase of pension to Cath- 
erine Warnock ; 

H. R. 19238. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
S. Conover ; 
D H. R. 18462, An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 

alley; 
5 H. R. 18523. An act granting an increase of pension to Hugh 

eid; 

H. R. 11217. An act granting an increase of pension to Jordan 
H. Banks; 

H. R. 11422. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
B. True; 

H. R. 11655. An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 
dore Cole; 

II. R. 11811. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Kamerer ; 

II. R. 11888. An act granting an increase of pension to Heman 
A. Harris; 

H. R. 12183. An act granting an increase of pension to Aran- 
tha J. Livingston; 

II. R. 12347. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Palmer ; 

H. R. 13032. An act granting an increase of pension to Stewart 
Mekeney: 

H. R. 13058. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
J. Baum; 

H. R. 13075. An act granting an increase of pension to Pardon 
B. Lamoreux; 

H. R. 13318. An act granting an increase of pension to Odom 
Butler; 

H. R. 13466. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
II. Bradish ; 

II. R. 13009. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
II. Guile; 

II. R. 13631. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
II. Morrill; 

H. R. 18652. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
O. Tobey; 

II. R. 13949. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
‘A. Duryea ; 

II. R. 13008. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
C. Barnwell; 

II. R. 14107. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Maines; 

H. R. 14163. An act granting an increase of pension to Jerome 


Lang; 

H. R. 14323. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Thornton ; 

II. R. 14345. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Noblet; 

II. R. 14505. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
L. Clifton; 

H. R. 14544. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Carroll; 

H. R. 14554. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Welch; 

II. R. 14558. An act granting an increase of pension to Martha 
L. Wood; 

H.R. 14705. An act granting an increase of pension to Alva 
Beebe; 

II. R. 14774. An act granting an increase of pension to Levi 
M. Hall; 

H. R. 14919. An act granting an increase of pension to Maria 
C. Sheppard; 

H. R. 15502. An act granting an increase of pension to Har- 
mon Houck ; 

H. R. 15547. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
D. Duftield; F 

H. R. 15653. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
J. Hudson ; 

H. R. 15674. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Campbell ; 

H. R. 15676. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
B. Smith; 

II. R. 16411. An act granting an increase of pension to New- 
ton Moore; 

II. R. 16571. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Overley ; 


H. R. 16613. An act granting an Increase of pension to Wil- 
liam C. Fox; 

H. R. 19522. An act establishing regular terms of the United 
States circuit and district courts of the northern district of 
California at Eureka, Cal. ; 

H. R. 18900. An act correcting the military record of E. J. 
Kolb, alias B. J. Kulb; 

AR R. 130. An act authorizing the extension of Kalorama road 
*? 

H. R. 7226. An act for the relief of Patrick Conlin; 

H. R. 1572. An act for the relief of Thomas W. Higgins; 

H. R. 15140. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
the naval record of John McCauley, alias John H. Hayes; 

H. R. 18596. An act to enable the Secretary of War to permit 
the erection of a lock dam in aid of navigation in the White 
River, Arkansas, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 14511. An act amendatory of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for payment of damages on account of changes of grade 
due to the construction of the Union Station, District of Colum- 
bia,” approved April 22, 1904; 

II. R. 15071. An act to provide means for the sale of internal- 
revenue stamps in the island of Porto Rico; 

H. R. 17452. An act to provide for payment of damages on 
account of changes in grade due to the elimination of grade 
crossings on the line of the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad Company ; 

H. R. 14795. An act amending chapter 863, volume 31, of the 
Statutes at Large; 

H. R. 17600. An act to grant authority to change the names 
of certain sailing vessels; 

II. R. 18666. An act to provide for the reassessment of bene- 
fits in the matter of the extension and widening of Sherman 
avenue, in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 17186. An act granting to the Territory of Oklahoma, 
for the use and- benefit of the University Preparatory School of 
the Territory of Oklahoma, section 83, in township No. 26 
north of range No. 1 west of the Indian meridian, in Kay 
County, Okla. ; 

II. R. 20097. An act to authorize the board of supervisors of 
3 County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Coldwater 

ver ; 

H. R. 11030. An act to authorize the counties of Yazoo and 
rer oe to construct a bridge across Yazoo River, Mississippi; 
an 

H. R. 19519. An act to extend the privileges of the seventh 
section of the act approved June 10, 1880, to the subport of 
Superior, Wis. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 5545. An act granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Brannon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Then, on motion of Mr. Capron (at 11 o'clock and 21 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


t 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
munications were taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
as follows: 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report as to distribution of ex- 
pense of improvement of Black Rock Harbor and channel, New 
York—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and survey 
of Wolf and Jordan rivers, Mississippi—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and survey 
of Beverly Harbor, Massachusetts—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
stone pier at Piermont, N. Y.—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were severally reported from committees, de- 
livered to the Clerk, and referred to the several calendars 
therein named, as follows: i 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 20404) to authorize the Alaska Pacifc Railway and 
Terminal Company to construct a bridge across the Yukon River, 
in the Territory of Alaska, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 5066); which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (II. R. 20405) to authorize the Alaska Pa- 
cific Railway and Terminal Company to construct a railroad 
trestle across tide and shore lands in Controller Bay, in the 
Territory of Alaska, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 5067); which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 20407) to authorize the Baldwin & Dague Lumber 
Company to construct a bridge across the St. Francis River in 
Arkansas, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 5068); which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio, from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, to which was referred the House resolution (H. Res. 
624) requesting the Secretary of War for a statement relating to 
permits, etc., in or adjacent to the St. Marys River, reported 
said resolution, accompanied by a report (No. 5070); which 
said resolution and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 6167) to improve the channels along 
the New Jersey seacoast, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 5073); which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
177) authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish a bronze can- 
non, with its carriage, limber, and accessories, to Junction City 
Post, No. 182, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of 


Kansas, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by | - 


a report (No, 5077) ; which said joint resolution and report were 
referred to the House Cafendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were severally reported from committees, 
delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. MEYER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 20461) to reinstate 
Kenneth G. Castleman as a lieutenant in the Navy, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
5074); which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. = 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 20464) to increase 
the efficiency of the International Waterways Commission—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 20465) to vali- 
date certain certificates of naturalization—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 20466) in aid 
of the Arizona Land, Irrigation and Development Company, and 
to enable it to irrigate certain lands in Pima County, Ariz.to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: A bill (H. R. 20467) to amend section 
14 of an act of Congress of March 3, 1879—to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) 
directing the Secretary of War to require the Panama Canal 
Commission and the Panama Railroad Company to abolish cer- 
tain Government boarding houses on the Isthmus of Panama 


and to put out to the lowest responsible bidder the privilege to 
board and feed employees, and so forth, on the Isthmus—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A resolution (H. Res. 623) suspending 
section 2 of Rule XXIX for the remainder of the session—to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURTON of Ohio, from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors: A resolution (H. Res. 624) requesting the Secretary 
of War for a statement relating to permits, etc., in or adjacent 
to the St. Marys River—to the House Calendar. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A resolution (H. Res. 625) for an 
investigation of the delay in the completion of the lock at 
Plaquemine, La.—to the Committee on Rules. ? 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 

oor following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
‘ollows: 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 20468) for the relief of 
Alphonse Lacour, heir of Armand Lacour, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 20469) au- 
thorizing the appointment of George W. Budd, a captain on the 
retired list of the Army, as a major on the retired list of the 
Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 20470) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James W. Barr—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: A bill (H. R. 20471) for the relief of H. S. 
Day—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 20472) granting an increase 
= pension to Abram Geer—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 20473) for the 
relief of J. Knight Lowery, of Wilmore, Jessamine County, 
Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NEVIN: A bill (H. R. 20474) to refund Joseph C. 
Bender the sum of $878.87, stolen from the post-office at the 
National Military Home, Ohio, by burglars without fault or 
connivance of said Bender—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20475) granting a pension to William W. 
Morrow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 20476) 
granting an increase of pension to Augusta J. Bush—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20477) for the relief of the estate of 
Richard N. Kittles, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RHINOCK: A bill (H. R. 20478) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCROGGY: A bill (H. R. 20479) granting a pension 
to Christena Elliott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of Harlem Civie Club of New 
York, against passage of the immigration bill—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Travelers’ Protective Association 
of America, against exemption of express companies from pro- 
visions of the railway rate bill—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LAMAR: Petition of citizens of Cromanton and 
Jackson County, Fla., against religious legislation in the Dis- 
FN of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

a. 

Also, petition of the Journal, the Stockman, and R. W. Storrs, 
of Pensacola, Fla., against tariff on linotype machines—to the 

mmittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of Alphonse Lacour, heir of Armand Lacour—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: Paper to accompany Dill for 
5 of Joseph P. W. R. Ross—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. STERLING: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Susan B. Blanchard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Petition of citizens of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
against a parcels-post and postal-check currency law—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


— 
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SENATE. 


Fray, June 29, 1906. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

1 by Rey. Jonx Van SCHAICK, Jr., of the city of Wash- 
gton. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Berry, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal stands approved. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT GLASGOW, MO. 


The bill (H. R. 20176) to authorize the Missouri Central Rail- 
road Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Missouri River near the city of Glasgow, in the State of Mis- 
souri, was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. STONE. I ask that the bill may be put on its passage. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill ie be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Missouri Central Railroad Company, a 

eed ety Cage of the State of Missouri, is hereby authorized to construct, 

ntain, and operate a bridge across the Missourl River, connecting 
the counties of Howard and Saline, in the State of Missouri, from a 
point at or near the city of Glasgow, to a point in Saline County, in 
accordance with the e of the act entitled An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 


6. 
Bac. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EDGAR P. SWETT, 


The bill (H. R. 16670) to indemnify Edgar P. Swett was read 
the first time by its title. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask for the consideration of the bill at 
this time. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to issue to Edgar P. Swett a patent for 160 acres 
of contiguous, nonmineral paoe land, subject to mes entry, 
be selected by the said Edgar P. Swett within two years of the 
of * act, to indemn said Swett on account of a previous entry. 
made by him which was held Invalid. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bils: 

S. 4298. An act to amend section 4471 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, regulation of steam vessels; 

S. 4880. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma K. 
Tourgée ; 

S. 6167. An act to improve the channels along the New Jersey 
seacoast; and 

8. 6422. An act granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Wells. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 20173) to au- 
thorize Henry T. Henderson and his associates to divert the 
waters of Little River from the lands of the United States for 
use of electric light and power plant. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4774) relating to the movement and anchorage of 
vessels in Hampton Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport 
News, and adjacent waters, in the State of Virginia, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to tht 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing yotes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills: 

H. R. 14396. An act to incorporate the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Ship Canal, to define the powers thereof, ang to facilitate 
interstate commerce; and 

H. R. 15442. An act to establish a Bureau of 13 and 
Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule for the natu- 
ralization of aliens throughout the United States. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 


to 


20410) to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, 
to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, to au- 
thorize the erection and completion of public buildings, and for 
other purposes, asks a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
BAETHOLDT, Mr. Buntxiant, and Mr. BANKHEAD managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution requesting the President to return to the 
House the bill (H. R. 18901) granting a pension to John E. 
English, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President: 

II. R. 717. An act granting an increase of pension to Oscar B. 
Morrison ; 

II. R. 4599. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Wakeland Heryford; 

II. R. 7099. An act to amend section 2871 of the Revised 
Statutes ; 

H. R. 10610. An act for the relief of James N. Robinson and 
Sallie B. McComb ; 

1 6 5 12892. An act granting an honorable discharge to Seth 
avis; 

II. R. 13193. An act to prohibit the killing of wild birds and 
wild animals in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 13836. An act for the relief of Taylor Ware; 

II. R. 14930. An act granting a pension to Mary Whisler; 

II. R. 19659. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet S. Miller; 

II. R. 19814. An act authorizing the issue of obsolete ordnance 
and ordnance stores for use of State and Territorial educational 
institutions and to State soldiers and sailors orphans’ homes; 

II. R. 20287. An act to authorize George Hammons, Charles 
Vaunice, and F. A. Lyons to construct a bridge across Kentucky 
River at Beattyville, Ky.; and 

II. R. 20409. An act to authorize the Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company to construct a bridge across 
the Red River. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BURROWS. I present a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Detroit, Mich., forwarded by the mayor of that city, remon- 
strating against the cruelty to the Jews in Russia. I moye that 
the memorial be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented a memorial of the South Dakota 
Traveling Men’s Association, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation to consolidate third and fourth class mail 
matter, and also against the passage of the so-called “ parcels 
post“ and “ post-check currency“ bills; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the South Dakota Traveling 
Men's Association, praying for the adoption of a certain amend- 
ment to the national bankruptcy law; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Mason, Merton, Poynette, Bloomer, Drummond, and Pratt, all 
in the State of Wisconsin, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the closing on Sunday of the Jamestown 
Exposition; which were referred to the Select Committee on 
Industrial Expositions. 

Mr. PENROSE presented petitions of the Germantown Branch 
of the Philadelphia Christian Endeavor Union, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and of the Schuylkill Branch of the Philadelphia Christian 
Endeavor Union, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for an investiga- 
tion of the charges made and filed against Hon. REED SMOOT, 

a Senator from the State of Utah; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also 0 a petition of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for the ratification of the pending treaty 
between the United States Government and the Republic of 
Santo Domingo; which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

REPORT OF & COMMITTEE. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 318) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Huron, in the State of South Dakota, reported it 
with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

AUTOMATIC RAILWAY APPLIANCES. 

Mr. KEAN. From the Committee on Interstate Commerce, I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 153) directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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to investigate and report on block signal systems, and appliances 
for the automatic control of railway trains, and I ask for its 
present coysideration. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution; and there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to its consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

CLERK IN SENATE POST-OFFICE. 


Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the resolution of January 22, 1904, authorizing the 


appointment of a clerk in the Senate post-office be, and it hereby is, 
rescinded, to take effect from and after the Ist day of July, 1906. 


MESSENGER FOR COMMITTEE. 


Mr. KEAN. I am directed by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Hate] on the 15th instant, to report it favorably with an 
amendment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on E genome ag and Disposi- 
tion of Documents be authorized to employ 4 . at igh 440 pe 8 
annum, the same to be paid out of the contingen: 

Mr. CULBERSON. I should like to ask when that caus ahs 
was created? 

Mr. KEAN. The committee was created for the new Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Benson]. 

Mr. CULBERSON. What was the necessity for the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. KEAN. In order to afford a chairmanship for the Sena- 
tor from Kansas the committee was created, and the object of 
the resolution is to give the same force that other Senators 
have. 

Mr. CULBERSON. You mean all majority Senators? 

Mr. KEAN. All the majority Senators, and I belieye the 
minority Senators have a clerk and messenger also. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes; but not at $1,440. Those who are 
chairmen of committees have messengers at $1,440; but a great 
number of them are not chairmen. - 

Mr. KEAN. The junior Senator from Kansas is the chair- 
man of a committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be again read. 

The resolution was again read; and the Senate, by unanimous 
consent, proceeded to its consideration. 

The amendment of the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate was to add, at the end of the 
resolution, the following: 

To take effect July 1, 1906. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Mr. BERRY. I report back favorably without amendment, 
from the Committee on Commerce, the bill (H. R. 20175) to 
authorize the Missouri Central Railroad Company to construct 
and maintain a bridge across the Missouri River near the city 
of St. Charles, in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and. there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES M. SEXTON. 


Mr. SMOOT. I report back, from the Committee on Pensions, 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 17740) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles M. Sexton, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension roll 
the name of Charles M. Sexton, late of Company C, Second Regi- 
ment Colorado Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, Veteran 
Battalion, First Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and to 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILBUR C. STEPHENS. 


Mr. FORAKER. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4279) to correct 
the military record of Wilbur C. Stephens, to report it favorably 
without amendment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
siderations It authorizes the Secretary of War to correct the 
military record of Wilbur C. Stephens, late of Company C, 
Purnell Legion Maryland Infantry, and to grant him an boror- 
able discharge from that regiment. But no pay, bounty, or 
other emoluments shall become due or payable by virtue of the 
passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 6550) to pay the heirs of 
George M. Hamner, deceased, the proceeds of certain cotton; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. DICK introduced a bill (S. 6551) to provide for the ap- 
pointment, compensation, and retirement of civilian professors 
and civilian instructors at the Naval Academy; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 6552) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Coon; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6553) granting a pension to Wil- 
liam H. Wolfe; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS— FAYETTE SYKES. 


3 motion of Mr. Penrose, it was 


That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate 23 es pers in the case of ee Sykes os of the sam Senate 
bill 3211, ty-ninth 8 session, ies of same to be 
left in the files, as provid clause 2 of Rule 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—GEORGE RUSHBURGER. 
On motion of Mr. PENROSE, it was 


Ordered, That Pegi be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the pape: the case of Geo! 
Senate bill 3151, "Pitty-ainth Ge Congress first session, 

to be left in the files, as provided y clause 2 of Rule 


ISLE OF PINES. 


Mr. DICK introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 73) to provide 
for the temporary government of the Isle of Pines; which was 
read the first time by its title. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask that the joint resolution be read. I 
want to hear it. 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
follows? 

Be it resolved, etc., That until it shall be otherwise provided 
of Con or by treaty with Cuba, the government of the Isle of 
rightfully poten to the United States of America. 

That until Congre shall otherwise spronas by law all aig military, 

civil, and judicial powers, as well as the power to make all rules 
regulations recessary for the government of the Isle of Pines shall be 
vested in such person or persons and shall be exercised in such manner 
as the President shall direct for the government of the said Isle of 
Pines, and maintaining and protecting the inhabitants thereof in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion. 


Mr. MORGAN. To what committee does the Senator from 
Ohio propose to refer the joint resolution? 

Mr. CULLOM. If it is referred to any committee, it ought to 
go to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; it ought to go to the Committee on Pa- 
cific Islands and Porto Rico. ‘There is no foreign relation 
about it. 

Mr. CULLOM. We want to settle the question whether the 
island belongs to the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. Those people and that territory, I insist, be- 
long to the United States. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is a question to be determined. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to have it go to the Committee on 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. I move its reference to that 
committee. 

Mr. KITTREDGE. Ought not the bill to be referred to the 
Committee on Cuban Relations? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. A motion has been made io refer it 
to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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CLAIMS OF POSTMASTERS IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Mr. DICK. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to have stated in the Sixth Auditor's office the salary accounts 
of former postmasters who served at post-offices in the various States 
and Territories of the United States in terms between July 1, 1864, and 
July 1, 1874, and who applied to the Postmaster-General, prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1887, for payment of increased salary under the act of March 3 
1883, such salary accounts to be stated upon the registered returns o 
each postmaster for each term of service specified, and by the method 
and rule laid down by the Postmaster-General for the statement and 

yment of salary accounts of former postmasters under the act of 

arch 3, 1883, in his public order of February 16, 1884, directing Lot 
ment of salaries by commissions and box rents, less the salaries paid 
at time of service; and to enable the Secretary of the ee a bet- 
ter to comply with this resolution the Postmaster-General hereby 
directed to turn over to the Sixth Auditor all the data now in his hands 
pertaining to each and every such claim, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby directed to report to the Senate such stated salary ac- 
counts of former postmasters as soon as they can be made ready, not 
later than the beginning of the second session of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress. 

Mr. DICK. I ask that the resolution may go over and be 
printed under the rule. I give notice I shall call it up to- 
morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
printed. 

PUBLIC FUILDINGS BILL, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of cost 
of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of pub- 
lic buildings, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. SCOTT. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 

_ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. Scorr, Mr. WARREN, and Mr. CuLBerson as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

JOHN E. ENGLISH. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Reaolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House the bill (H. R. 
18901) granting a pension to John E. English. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
B. F. Barnes, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had approved and signed the following acts: 

On June 27: 

S. 1031. An act granting to the State of California 5 per cent 
of the net proceeds of the cash sales of public lands in said 
State. ° 

On June 28: 

S. 6493. An act to authorize the city of Buffalo, N. Y., to 
construct a tunnel under Lake Erie and Niagara River, to erect 
and maintain an inlet pier therefrom, and to construct and 
maintain filter beds for the purpose of supplying the city of 
Buffalo with pure water. 

On June 29: 

S. 3413. An act to prevent cruelty to animals while in transit 
by railroad or other means of transportation from one State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia into or through another 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia, and repealing 
sections 4386, 4387, 4388, 4389, and 4390 of the United States 
Revised Statutes ; 

S. 6191. An act to provide for the construction of a lock canal 
connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and 
the method of construction; and 

S. 6488. An act authorizing the striking of 200 additional 
medals to commemorate the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin. 

ALASKA PACIFIC RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 6523) to authorize the Alaska Pacific 
Railway and Terminal Company to construct a bridge across 
the Yukon River in the Territory of Alaska. It is a bill only 
about ten lines long. I want to have the word “ Yukon” 
changed to the word “ Copper.“ The bill was reported yester- 
day from the Committee on Commerce. s ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 


Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. In line 7, before the word,“ River,“ I 
moye to strike out the word “ Yukon” and to insert the word 
“ Copper.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “To authorize the 
Alaska Pacific Railway and Terminal Company to construct 
a bridge across the Copper River in the Territory of Alaska.” 


MARY C. MAYERS. 


Mr. CULLOM. I ask leave to call up the bill (S. 3842) for 
the relief of Mary C. Mayers. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. It proposes to appropriate $5,000 to pay Mary 
C. Mayers, widow of Joseph L. Mayers, the same to be paid to 
her by the Secretary of the Treasury immendiately upon tle 
approval of this act. 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to inquire of any Senator 
interested in the bill what are the circumstances under which 
this amount is proposed to be paid? 

Mr. CULLOM. There is a long report which will give all 
the particulars. The bill was reported from the Committee on 
Claims. There would be hardly time to read the long report. 

Mr. MALLORY. Was it a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Claims? 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not know as to that. I think the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Carr] can state. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MALLORY. I ask the Secretary to again read the pre- 
amble. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pre- 
amble. 

The Secretary again read the preamble, as follows: 

Whereas, Joseph L. Mayers, lately an American citizen residing at 
Yokohama, Japan, died on May 7, 1899, as the result of injuries re- 
ceived on May 6, 1899, by the fall of the first whaleboat belonging 
to the United States ship Charleston, then lying in Victoria Harbor, 
Hongkong, China, and which whaleboat was negligently“ detached 
from the davits of said ship by some of the ship’s crew, said Mayers 
having gone to said ship on official business; and 

Whereas, the said Mayers left surviving him a widow, Mary C. 
Mayers, who was wholly dependent on her husband for support, and 
said widow is now without means: Therefore 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. KEAN. Let the preamble be stricken out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The bill would have to be reconstructed 
if the preamble went out. I think the bill had better go to 
the other House in the shape in which it is. 

Mr. KEAN. Very well. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


HIGHWAYS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 6209) authorizing certain changes in the 
permanent system of highways in the District of Columbia. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I did not hear the bill read. I desire to 
inquire if it carries an appropriation? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not, I will say to the Senator. 
It simply changes the existing highway plan in a small portion 
of the District where it is so rough that they can not carry 
out the law as it now stands. It is a very desirable measure 
and involves no appropriation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JAMES W. PATTERSON. 


Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 553) for the relief of J. W. Patterson. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It proposes to pay $617.73 to J. W. Patterson, late 
postmaster at Humboldt, Kans., this sum being the amount lost by 
said J. W. Patterson by a robbery of the post-office at Humboldt, 
Kans., without any negligence or other fault on the part of the 
said J. W. Patterson. 
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Mr. MALLORY. I should like to inquire of the Senator if 
this individual had to pay that sum to the Government? 

Mr. LONG. He did. 

Mr. MALLORY. This is to reimburse him for the judgment 
obtained against him? 

Mr. LONG. It is. 

I move to amend the bill by striking out the initial letter“ J.“ 
where it occurs and inserting the word “ James.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The Secretary. Before the name “ Patterson,” where the ini- 
tials “J. W.“ appear, strike out “J.” and insert James” in 
three places in the body of the bill. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
James W. Patterson.” 

BATTLEFIELD PARK AT PETERSBURG, VA. 


Mr. DANIEL. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. R. 45) authorizing a commission to 
examine the battlefields around Petersburg, Va., and report 
whether it is advisable to establish a battlefield park. There 
is no charge upon the Treasury. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution; and there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to its consideration. It authorizes the President of the United 
States to appoint a commission, to be composed of three persons, 
one of whom shall be an officer of the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, one an enlisted soldier of the United 
States in the civil war, and the other an enlisted soldier in the 
service of the Confederate States during that war, whose duty 
it shall be to visit and examine the battlefields around the city 
of Petersburg, Va., and report whether or not, in their judg- 
ment, it is advisable and proper for the Government of the 
United States to establish a national battlefield park or other 
public work at that place. 

Mr. KEAN. The joint resolution carries no money, I under- 
stand. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ALASKA BAILROAD COMPANY. . 


Mr. BURNHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 6358) to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and telegraph and telephone line in the district of Alaska. 

Mr. KEAN. ‘That bill should not be considered at the present 
time. I object to its eonsideration. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
notwithstanding the objection. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let it be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. On June 12 last the bill was read 
at length. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Very well. 

Mr. KEAN. It will have to be again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill again is 
requested. 

HANSBROUGH. 
bill. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves te take up the bill notwithstanding the objection. The 
bill will be read for the information of the Senate. 

3 Secretary proceeded to read the bill, but before con- 
cluding, 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senate does not seem to be listening 

to the reading of this long bill, and I will ask that the further 
reading be dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas asks that 
the further reading of the bill be dispensed with. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered; and the question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Hampshire to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. : 

Mr. FORAKER. Before that motion is put I want to know 
something more about the bill. It is the bill that the Secretary 
has just been reading? 


I object to the consideration of the 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is. 
nS FORAKER. Did the Secretary finish the reading of the 
? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill was read at length June 
12, and it was partly read again. 


Mr. FORAKER. I was trying to keep up with the Secretary 
in the reading of the bill, and he had gotten only to the eighth 
page. A gentleman spoke to me, and I do not know how the 
Secretary got through the balance of it in that time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas requested 
that the further reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. FORAKER. I object to the further reading being dis- 
pensed with, if it is not too late, because I think it is an ex- 
ceedingly important bill. I never saw it before. I did not 
know that any such bill was pending here. But it is a bill 

Mr. CULBERSON. I made the request because I looked 
around and I did not observe that any Senator was listening 
to the reading. The Senator who requested its reading, I am 
sure, was not listening. It is a very warm day, the weather is 
depressing, there is other business to be transacted, and I 
thought we might dispense with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. FORAKER. I may have no objection to the bill. It 
may be that it is an extremely good bill; but I am opposed to 
it until I know what it is, because it is a bill granting a lot of 
subsidies—not simply a subsidy, but a lot of subsidies. It is a 
subsidy bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. BURNHAM. I wish to say—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of the bill is not debatable. 
The further reading of the bill is demanded, and the Secretary 
will continue the reading. 

Mr. FORAKER. If the bill is to be considered at all, we 
have got to take time to read it and know what itis about. 

Mr. TILLMAN.’ I suggest that the Senate first determine 
whether the bill is to be taken up, and then have it read if the 
Senate wants to consider it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill just read. [Putting the 
question.] In the opinion of the Chair, the noes have it, and 
the motion is not agreed to. 

Mr. BURNHAM. Mr. President, I believe that this bill is of 
great consequence to this country, and it is important that it 
should be considered now. 

Mr. FORAKER. I can not hear the Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mampshire 
will suspend. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BURNHAM. By unanimous consent, I want to say just 
a word. A bill having a similar object in view, and practically 
the same bill, was up before; but in the present bill there are no 
subsidies in the sense in which the Senator from Ohio referred 
to it, except what are given under the general law. I think the 
only gift is a hundred acres of land of no value. All the rest 
of it is to be paid for by the Alaska company and paid for at the 
common Government rate, whatever may be fixed. 

As I said, it is a bill of great consequence to the people of this 
country and to the people of Alaska. I believe that if there is 
any section on earth we should be interested in it is the 
district of Alaska, and that we have neglected its interests ever 
since 1867, when we purchased it. 

This bill has been upon the Calendar of the Senate for several 
months, and it has been impossible to secure its consideration, 
for somebody has objected; some interest is against it. It is 
true that this motion is made at almost the last moment of the 
session, but I do ask now that fair consideration shall be given 
to the bill. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I did not know that this Dill 
was here until the Senator from New Hampshire called it up, 
and I then sent for it. The clerk commenced to read it and I 
saw the nature of it. This experience illustrates the importance 
of bringing up important measures of this kind at a time when 
they can receive proper consideration. 

The Senator says that the bill grants no subsidy, and it may 
be that it does not, but what I have reference to is the fact that 
on page 5, in section 2, it grants, first, a right of way from one 
end of the proposed road to the other, through the public 
land, 200 feet wide. Then there is a grant under this franchise 
of the right to take stone and other material needed in the con- 
struction of the road from lands of the United States adjacent 
to the right of way. Then there is another grant, I see, of not 
exceeding 20 acres for each station, and the stations are to be 
as frequent for the purposes of this grant as one every 10 
miles. Then there is an out-and-out grant of something like 
160 acres at the terminals. Then there is an additional grant 
where there are heavy cuts and fills. 

Mr. MALLORY. I wish to inquire, Mr. President, whether 
this bill is before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is not before the Senate. 
The Senate, by a yote, decided not to take up the bill. 

Mr. MALLORY, Then I object to further debate. 
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Mr. BURNHAM. I made the request, or attempted to make 
the request, Mr. President, that the yeas and nays be called on 
my motion. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 


JOHN HUDGINS. 


Mr. WARNER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 5446) for the relief of John 
Hudgins. 

There being on objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pay to John Hudgins $246.57 for 
carrying the mail on route No. 10511 from July 1, 1858, to 
November 5, 1861. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INNER HARBOR, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 20290) to amend the river 
and harbor act of March 3, 1905. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the 
Secretary of War, in his discretion, to modify the conditions 
of the plan for the improvement of the inner harbor of the 
city of Milwaukee, Wis., as set forth in paragraph 28 of House 
Document No. 120, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session, and 
authorized by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1905, by 
omitting from the plan the turning basin at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Kinnickinnic River. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TINCUP, COLO. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. I am directed by the Committee on 
Public Lands, to whom was referred the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1476) granting certain 
lands to the town of Tincup, Colo., for cemetery purposes, 
which was, in line 11, after the word “town,” to strike out 
down to and including “ States,” in line 14, and insert “and 
the payment of the sum of $1.25 per acre as the purchase 
price therefor,” to report it favorably. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House of Representatives, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY. I ask that the title of that bill be again 
stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 1476) granting certain lands to 
the town of Tincup, Colo., for cemetery purposes. 

Mr. MALLORY. I suggest that the amendment put on the 
pill by the House does not seem to correspond with the title. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. While this is a grant of land, the 
House inserted the specific sum to be paid by the town. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF STATES AND TERRITORIES FOR SCHOOL SECTIONS. 


Mr. HEYBURN. If it be in order, I now move that the bill 
(S. 1661) to reimburse the States and Territories for sections 
16 and 36 when taken for forest or other Government reserves 
be taken from the table and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is always in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Idaho that the bill named by him be taken 
from the table and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JOHN PAUL JONES. 


Mr. ELKINS, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the following resolution, reported favorably thereon; 
and it was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives Jord Senate concurring), 
That there be printed and bound 11,000 copies of the addresses de- 
livered at the exercises commemorative of John Paul Jones, at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., April 24, 1906, together with other 
papers and illustrations germane thereto, to be complled and published 
under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing; 7, for the 
use of the House of Representatives, 3,000 for the use of the Senate, 
and 1,000 for distribution by the Secretary of the Navy. 


REPORT OF TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1905. 


Mr. ELKINS, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the following concurrent resolution of the House, re- 
ported favorably thereon; and it was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, for the use of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 500 additional copies of the Annual Report of the Treasurer 
the United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1905, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10501) to incorporate the Na- 
tional Educational Association of the United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion, subject to objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that bill was read when it was 
considered the other day, Mr. President. 

Mr. HALE. Let the bill be now read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I listened as carefully as I might 
to the reading of the bill, because I had an apprehension that 
there might somewhere in the bill be some provision that would 
in some way in the future attach the association to be incor- 
porated to the General Government. There have been cases, 
Mr. President, where in the closing hours of a session national 
corporations have been organized and provided for here and 
it was afterwards learned on examination that there was an 
attachment of certain provisions under which the General Gov- 
ernment became involved in the corporation, and a foundation 
would be laid for calling upon the Government afterwards to 
assist in the management and control of such corporations. I. 
do not discover from listening to the reading of the bill any 
dangerous proposition of that kind. The only thing that lurks 
in it that has any reference to the Government is the direction 
to report from year to year to the Commissioner of Education 
as to the property of the corporation and perhaps as to its 
financial condition. I do not think that that is particularly 
objectionable. I do not think the bill goes far enough to in 
any way involve the Government, and as there is a final clause 
which preserves the right of Congress to amend or repeal the 
act I. do not see that the incorporation of the Educational 
Association by Congress is dangerous. But it is a good thing, 
Mr. President, in these days to watch everything of this kind 
that is brought up here, because there are many projects that 
in the end will seek to involve the General Government, and 
they are likely to come up at any time. I am glad to say that 
I do not—I may be mistaken—but I do not, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, see any possibility of any call being made 
on the General Government or any attachment of this corpora- 
tion. If I did see such a possibility, I should certainly object 
to the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Education and Labor with an amend- 
ment, in section 9, page 10, line 24, before the word “ and,” to 
strike out “the 1st day of July, 1907,” and insert“ the 31st day 
of July, 1908;” so as to read: 


And provided further, That in the event of the failure of the asso- 
ciation to accept the charter granted by this act at said annual meet- 
ing then the charter of the National Educational Association and its 
corporate existence shall be, and are hereby, extended until the 31st day 
of July, 1908, and at any time before said date its charter may be 
extended in the manner and form provided by the general corporation 
law of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF RAILROAD RATES. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 5227. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I rise to ask for the consideration of a con- 
ference report, which is privileged. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is in order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I presented the report last night and asked 
that it be printed. I want to call it up. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the report of the committee of conference on the bill (H. R. 
12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, as no Senator has asked that 
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the report be read, I do not know that it is necessary to have it 
read. Senators who feel any interest in the work of the last 
conference in regard to the pass amendment will find the 
changes that have been made in the original Senate provision. 
I will not read it, unless Senators want to haye it explained. 

Mr. BURKETT. Read it. ` 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. TILLMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. Itis whether any change, has been made ex- 
cept as to those two matters, the commodity and the pass 
amendments? 

Mr. TILLMAN. At the last conference the only thing con- 
sidered was the pass amendment, and what is known as the 
“commodity amendment,” and the other matters are the same as 
we reported at the preceding conference. The bill as it will 
become a law is in print, and Senators who want to examine it 
can do so by getting copies. 

Mr. President, the commodity amendment has been modified 
by inserting the word “ company;” so that it reads: 

From and after May 1, 1908, it shall be unlawful for any railroad 
company to transport from any State, Territory, etc. 

The Senate amendment made it unlawful for any common 
earrier to transport, ete. The effect of this change from “ com- 
mon carrier” to “railroad” and now to “railroad company“ 
is easily understood, and I shall not say much about it. The 
words “common carrier“ embraced pipe lines. The words 
“railroad companies,” of course, leaves those out. The pro- 
hibition against the transportation by any common carrier of 
anything produced by it is now limited to railroad companies. 
It was a disagreement, and yet not a disagreement, but it was 
an effort on my part to hold on to the Senate provision and not 
to submit to the contention of the House conferees that the 
words “common carrier” should be stricken out and the word 
“ railroad ” inserted, and that caused me to refuse to sign the 
last report. I have not signed this one for the same reason, 
because, as I said the other day, I felt that the influences be- 
hind this change were sinister, and that the large number of 
telegrams, I will not say all of them, but a large proportion of 
them, had been sent here through the instrumentality and at 
the instance of the Standard Oil Company. 

The Senator from Minnesota had read the other day—vyery 
few Senators paying attention to it, because very few ever 
pay attention to the reading of communications—a letter 
from one of the independent oil producers in the Indian Terri- 
tory, in which he pointed out the methods being used by the 
agents of the Standard Oil Gompany in soliciting or persuading 
independent operators, or so-called independent operators, to 
importune their Congressmen and others with pleas that this 
change should be made. I have here a telegram from two 
Kansas oil-producing associations, in which the attitude of the 
real independent operators—I will not say all of them, but some 
of them—is set forth, and I will read it, as it is short: 

Santa Fe DEPOT, 
Chanute, Kans, June 28, 1906. 


Senator B. R. TILLMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Independent oil producers of the West, with you, strenuously object 
to Standard’s monopolizing entire oil business. Should act as com- 
mon carriers or producers or refiners and be par on equality with 
other common carriers, without special privileges. Move against 
common-carrier provisions inspired by Standard. See messages sent 
Senator Long yesterday and to-day. 


THE CHANUTE OIL PRODUCERS’? ASSOCIATION and 
Tun Kansas OIL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The punctuation is a little bad, but anyone can study out the 
sense, and I take it to mean that not all Kansas producers are in 
accord with the Senator from Kansas in his position. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for this report, because conditions 
are such that either the opportunity will be denied to me of be- 
ing counted in favor of the railroad rate bill, or I must agree to 
this report. It is an unpleasant predicament to be in. But this 
is what I consider an outrageous provision to be forced into this 
bill by this infamous monopoly. I may be in error; I am not 
infallible; but I simply believe that, and I have a great many 
facts to back me in arriving at that conclusion. I have pro- 
tested by refusing to sign it twice; I have protested on the fioor 
of the Senate, and I believe if we could get a separate vote on 
this provision alone a majority of the Senate would stand with 
me in opposition to this change which the House conferees have 
demanded of us. But that can not be had without rejecting the 
whole report, and then it would be difficult to get instructions 
in regard to this change by the Senate, if the Senate should deem 
it worth while. Therefore, the adoption of the report, which 


will be the completion of the legislative procedure in enacting 


this law, is all that remains, and I want to say just two or 
three things in regard to the Standard Oil and its influence, 

It will be recalled that, after three or four months of strenu- 
ous fighting here between the contending forces, about the time 
the Allison amendment was incubating and a vote had been 
agreed upon on the rate bill, a great hurrah and furor in the 
papers were made about the Garfield report and about the 
Standard Oil Company and its iniquitous methods, and we were 
told that the exposure of the crimes of that great monopoly 
would help the vote on the rate bill against the railroad view of 
it. And under cover of this great noise the President retired 
from the advanced position which he had maintained for the 
last two years in regard to the rate fixed by the Commission 
remaining in force until reversed in the courts, and he accepted 
the Allison amendment. The big stick and the pitchfork, which 
had been in alliance, or at least fighting together, then separated. 
The pitchfork, while on duty on the firing line, to use a military 
phrase, looking around for the ally, saw the tail of his coat 
hustling to the rear, and, to use a baseball phrase, the last seen 
of him he was sliding toward the Allison base, trying, like foot- 
ball players, to reach the home base. 

Mr. CLAPP. I suggest to the Senator that he should dif- 
ferentiate between baseball and football. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is true; football has no base. I am 
talking about baseball, where there are bases, and I said “ base- 
ball,” or intended to do so. Did I say “football?” Senators 
will understand that I know a little something about the games, 
but if I got confused and said “ football,” just correct it in your 
own minds, and follow up the picture of the big stick not reach- 
ing the base, but sliding in on all fours to get between Father 
ALLISON’s legs. : 

The President surrendered. I have given him credit for what 
we do get, because but for him we wauld have had no Dill at 
all. It is a sad thought to me, his complacence. I do not know 
what caused this strange change which keeps him silent. Of 
course he has had nothing to do with this idea of the Senate 
in regard to the divorcing of production and transportation, 
But it is a little remarkable that just when he might do some- 
thing toward thwarting the policy of this gigantic monopoly to 
control the entire oil industry of the United States, when he 
might exercise some of that wonderful power which every man 
recognizes, by saying “I want the Senate provision in regard 
to the Standard Oil Company left alone,” he is as mum as a 
mouse. Yet the newspapers are again hurrahing as to what he 
is going to do to the Standard Oil. The Attorney-General is go- 
ing to bring criminal prosecutions, and we are going to have all 
sorts of fines and punishments, but then we are carefully told 
that the principal officers will not be hurt. Messrs. Rockefeller 
and Rogers and Archibold will not be hurt by any instrumen- 
tality that we have contrived or are likely to contrive under 
present conditions. The President drives a rate bill through 
Congress. It is true it is a good bill in a great many respects. 
He drives the meat bill roughshod over the House, because pub- 
lic opinion is behind him. Public opinion would be behind him 
in the contest against the Standard Oil, if we would make it. 
There are half a dozen States—I speak generally—where oil is 
produced, in which there are conflicting interests and ideas in 
regard to the wisdom of the Senate provision. All of the bal- 
ance of the States are in the grasp of this octopus, and at least 
70,000,000 of our people are concerned in getting free from its 
grasp. 

That fight, if it is ever made, may come later. We are told 
that in this new effort by the Department of Justice to punish 
the Standard Oil Company this, that, and the other will be done. 
Among other things I read that Mr. Morrison, the present dis- 
trict attorney in Chicago, will resign his place as district attor- 
ney and be employed as special counsel by the Government. 
Mr. Morrison has shown an admirable quality of how not to do 
it in the Walsh bank transaction. So if we want an expert in 
how not to do it, he is probably as good a selection as can be 
found. 

There is one other small fact—at least I have reason to believe 
that it is a fact—which I care to state. A little while ago, two 
months or such a matter, Mr. Monnett—I have forgotten his 
initials, but I think it is Frank S. Monnett; anyway, Senators 
will recognize him as the ex-attorney-general of Ohio, who a 
good many years ago made the first real fight that was ever 
made against the Standard Oil in the United States, and who was 
defeated for renomination. I am not sure about that, but any- 
way he was defeated, and I take it for granted that it was done 
largely through the influence of that gigantic monopoly. Mr. 
Monnett was employed as an expert by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to assist in the investigation in regard to 
the oil monopoly. He is a man who knows as much or more 
about the methods that they employ than any other man, Then 
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what happened? Somebody came to Washington. Somebody 
was seen. A row was raised. Mr. Monnett is near losing his 
job. And so it goes. 

The dear people are bamboozled every day in the newspapers 
about what is going to be done by the Government under the 
direction of the President to ferret out the criminal practices 
and punish the Standard Oil people. Mr. Garfield’s report was 
going to accomplish the result. Yet when we come to a real 
fight, where something could be shown of an honest effort 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will yield to the Senator in a minute—to 
break the grasp of this monopoly upon the throats or pockets 
of the people, the President sits dumbly by and allows the 
House conferees to compel, as it were, the Senate conferees to 
yield to every demand, to every Standard Oil demand. Now 
I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FORAKDR. My attention was diverted for the moment, 
so I did not hear what the Senator said; but as I was able to 
give him my attention again he said something about Mr. Mon- 
nett not being allowed to continue in the Government employ 
in connection with the prosecution of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. As I understand, Mr. Monnett is now acting as a repre- 
sentative of the Government, employed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the investigation which it is prosecuting 
against the Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I stated as much, but I also stated that my 
information was that his connection with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is likely to cease in the very near future. 

Mr. FORAKER. I do not know how the Senator gets that 
information. 

Mr. TILLMAN, There are rumors in the city. The Sena- 
tor hears them; I hear them. I may be mistaken; I hope I 
am. I would be glad if Mr. Monnett, who, is undoubtedly a 
lawyer of character and ability, shall be permitted to do such 
work as he is so well qualified to do in behalf of the Goyern- 
ment in an honest effort to do something toward stopping this 
monopoly from breaking the laws of the land. 

Mr. FORAKER. All I wanted to say—and I say it to cor- 
rect the Senator, supposing he has misinformation—was that 
Mr. Monnett is now in the employ of the Government at the 
instance of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Whether 
he is to discontinue or not I do not know. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not know, either. 
been discontinued. 

Mr. FORAKER. I understood the Senator to say he had 


I heard he had 


been. 

Mr. TILLMAN. No; I did not say that. I said that a rumor 
came to me that somebody had been over here and raised a row 
about Mr. Monnett’s employment and that the result would be 
his dismissal or the discontinuance of his association. I may 
be mistaken. The rumor may not have had any foundation. 
I hope it has not, because Mr. Monnett would certainly be a 
valuable aid to any honest fight on the Standard Oil, and 
while I know nothing about Mr. Morrison, except as far as I 
have been watching his how not to do it in the Chicago bank 
business, I would prefer—— 

Mr. HOPKINS. I do not see why the Senator from South 
Carolina should make that remark. I stated the other day 
that the Government has experts examining the books there, 
and Mr. Morrison’s record is sound, and there is no foundation 
for any such insinuation. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have not said anything against Mr. Morri- 
son not doing something. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I want the Senate to understand, and the 
public generally, that the President has selected one of the 
most painstaking and diligent attorneys in the United States. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I had not insinuated to the contrary. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator from South Carolina per- 
mit me? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am always glad to hear from my friend. 

Mr. CULLOM. I merely want to say that Mr. Morrison is 
regarded as a very able lawyer, and as honest a man as can be 
found in this country or in any other, and he has done his duty, 
as I understand ity faithfully and well; and so able is he that 
the Attorney-General himself, from what I have heard, picked 
him out for this work. 

Mr. TILLMAN. So though it be 

Mr. FORAKER. The question I want to ask is, if the Sena- 
tor is willing to tell us—of course if his information comes to 
him in a way that be does not want to disclose it, he need not 
answer—how he got the report that Mr. Monnett is to be dis- 
missed from the Government service in connection with this 
investigation? 3 

Mr. TILLMAN. I simply said it was à rumor. 

Mr. FORAKER. How does the Senator get the information? 


Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator knows very well that a man 
does not want to go into a matter of that responsibility, or I 
will not say that seriousness. But I have simply expressed 
the hope that Mr. Monnett will not lose his place. 

Mr. FORAKER. I withdraw 

Mr. TILLMAN. I said that because I had understood that 
he was about to lose his place because the Standard Oil people 
made a row over it. $ 

Mr. FORAKER. I withdraw the question, if the Senator is 
reluctant to tell us about it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Of course—— 

Mr. FORAKER. I withdraw the question. I asked it only 
upon the theory that he might be willing to tell us. Is the Sen- 
ator willing to tell us how not to do it in connection with the 
agreement of the Senate to the conference report? What is it 
that the Senator is addressing us for? š 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have already informed the Senate that I 
was going to vote for the report, although I did not sign it. 
What more can I do? I simply wanted to unload my mind a 
little and throw out a few side lights on the comedy of politics 
as we go along, pointing out the absurdities and inconsistencies 
of our great exemplar of reform, Theodore Roosevelt. He 
wanted us to pass a rate bill, and while he is in retreat from 
an position on that, he now gets up the hurrah over Standard 


I am merely suggesting these little observations on the Senate 
floor with a view that all of you may be in a better humor and 
vote for this bill unanimously, including the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can not let this report 
go by without at least a mild protest as to some of the pro- 
visions in the Senate amendment in reference to passes. One 
can not fail to see that in the amendment which has finally 
been adopted by the conference committee the strong influence 
of organized bodies, whether it be organized labor or organized 
industry. The only parties in the country who are not organ- 
ized in a solid compact force so as to make their voice felt are 
the only parties who are not taken care of in this amendment. 

Mr. President, the Senator who has charge of this bill, the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], has taken care 
practically of all those persons who were inserted as being ex- 
ceptions to the rule, with the exception of the farmers of the 
Northwest, and I should like to call the Senator’s attention to 
and have him answer one or two propositions concerning this 
provision. 

I notice that there are excepted from the pass provision min- 
isters of religion, traveling secretaries of Railroad Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, inmates of hospitals and charitable and 
eleemosynary institutions, and persons exclusively engaged in 
charitable and eleemosynary work; also care takers of live stock, 
etc., employees on sleeping cars and express cars, linemen of 
telegraph and telephone companies, customs inspectors and im- 
migrant inspectors, and newsboys on trains generally. 

I should like to have some good reason stated why linemen 
of telegraph and telephone companies are given this special 
privilege. Is it because the institutions which employ them can 
be said to be charitable institutions? I do not know that our 
telephone companies generally throughout the country need 
the assistance of the railways in carrying their employees 
without any pay, while at the same time it is proposed to 
punish the railway company if it gives a laborer a little rebate 
so that he may get out to the wheat fields. 

Mr. President, in taking care of all the others the conference 
committee have carefully excluded the farmer. I am well 
aware that he is the last man we generally consider in our 
legislation. He is not eternally present before us; he is not 
making himself felt through any organization whatever; but 
he constitutes quite a body in the country, and an important 
one, 

I want to protest, in the name of the farmers in the North- 
west, when this bill prohibits any railway company in the har- 
vest fields from giving a special rate to laborers who may go 
out to the farms and assist during the hurried period. All 
others are included but those, and that provision, the only pro- 
vision which could help out the farmers of the Northwest in 
any particular, has been cut out of the pass section. 

It is a surprise to me, Mr. President, that the good cornfield 
lawyer should so soon forget his near relative the wheat-field 
farmer in this pass arrangement. Why the farmers should not 
be considered as well as the telegraph operators and also the 
linemen of any telegraph and telephone company is simply be- 
yond my comprehension. We allow the families of those em- 
ployed in the railways not only to travel over their lines free, 
but we allow free transportation over any other line in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the press reports show that there is a great 
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searcity of labor all over the Northwest; that Kansas demands 
immediately, to take care of her crops, from 10,000 to 15,000 
laborers. North Dakota will require in less than a month from 
15,000 to 20,000 people going from the older States to take care 


of the immense wheat fields of that State. Those laborers, in 
order to get out to that section of the country from the cities, 
must now pay full fare. Heretofore the railway companies 
have granted them transportation sometimes for less than one- 
half the fare, they taking a certificate in return that they have 
labored at least ten days upon the farms. This now is cut off. 
As I said, that section of the country is simply abandoned, and 
its interest is abandoned, while we are taking care of the interest 
of train men and telegraph companies and telephone companies. 

I for one, Mr. President, representing that section of the 
country, desire to protest against the injustice that is being 
done to that section. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I want to say only a word. 
It is not necessary for me to inform the Senator from North 
Dakota that I was only one of the conference committee; that 
I agreed to this pass amendment, and I think it is an ad- 
mirable one. We could not cover every class of people who 
might have a claim to exemption. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator right here, Does 
he not think that the claim of the northwestern farmer for 
assistance in the harvest season, which means everything in 
the world to him, is equivalent to the interest of the telephone 
companies? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, if there are any laborers 
who want to go to help the farmers of the Northwest, and 
to their own advantage, they can travel on excursion rates. 
They can get there by commutation arrangements such as are 
provided for elsewhere in the bill. The Senator is alarmed 
unnecessarily if he feels that there has been any discrimination 
against them. 

As for the linemen of telephone companies and telegraph 
companies, the long-distance telephones run usually parallel 
to the railroads, and so far as I understand, there have been 
arrangements heretofore existing by which their linemen, in 
going out to look after their wires, can be carried on the rail- 
road to the point where there is trouble, and bring them back 
when they work a day, and so on. The telegraph lines and 
railroads are in partnership, as it were, and the necessity, 
or, at least, the desirability of having employees of the tele- 
graph companies permitted to go to and fro in looking after 
those wires, etc., appeared to us to be a good reason why we 
should include those men. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly it will be beneficial to them. 
There is no question about it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But we did not feel that it was necessary to 
put laborers in, because “Jaborer” is such a broad term that 
it would cover half the people of the United States. We felt 
that any actual need for assistance in the harvest fields could 
be provided for by the railroads, if the railroads were willing 
and wanted to transport those people to help the farmers out, 
under the other provisions of the bill, and that all that would 
be necessary would be an arrangement like going to a fair or 
something of that sort. So I do not think the Senator—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. The excursion could not help out at all. 
Those excursions would have to be carried on three times a 
day for three months or four months of the year on every rail- 
way in the United States, and it would take three times the 
number of trains they have for special excursion trains. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am sorry the Senator had not made him- 
self so plainly understood in regard to the necessities and con- 
ditions, that we might have giyen more thought to it; but the 
provision was so broad in its scope and seemed to leave such 
a loophole for abuse that the conferees decided to leave it out. 
That is all there is about it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did make myself very clearly under- 
stood, and so clearly understood that the Senate adopted without 
a dissenting vote, I think, a provision that the railways might 
grant reduced transportation to laborers going to any section 
of the country to meet the demands in that section of the coun- 
try for labor. That was in the old provision. No one could 
make any complaint against it, and I certainly fail to under- 
stand why it could not have been placed in with all the others. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TILLMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from North Dakota. This provision appears to deal only with 
free transportation. I understood the Senator to say that these 
laborers have been accustomed to go into the wheat fields upon 


reduced rates. I see no reason why that practice may not be 
continued, notwithstanding the provisions of this pass section. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator call my attention to the 
provision in this bill which will allow reduced transportation 
for laborers? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There is certainly provision in the inter- 
state-commerce law for excursion rates, such as will be granted, 
for example, to the Jamestown Exposition. They will very 
naturally do that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suggest that I do not think this will ap- 
ply at all under excursions. R 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There are harvest excursions now running 
from my section of the country to all the wheat sections of 
Kansas and the Northwest. They are not excursions for a 
given day, but a continuous excursion on given days, and there 
is no reason why they may not go at excursion rates exactly as 
the excursion rates will be made for the Jamestown Exposition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If that is true, then this law is not worth 
the ink with which it is printed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There is nothing in this law that prohibits 
that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If under the idea of an excursion, calling 
it a harvest excursion, or any other kind of an excursion, you 
are to continue as long as you see fit to give reduced rates, then 
what is there in the law? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. At present there is a set of excursions in 
my part of the country every week into North Dakota for the 
purpose of inducing our citizens to buy land up there. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Home seekers’ excursions. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Home seekers’ excursions. That is not in 
violation of the present law and is not regarded as an abuse of 
the general principles of equity in interstate commerce. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a violation of this law. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. This amendment will not disturb that and 
it will not disturb similar excursions for the purpose of work- 
ing in the wheat fields of the Northwest. 

Mr. TILLMAN. In conclusion, as the Senator from Iowa 
has explained so clearly what I tried to say about the influences 
which caused the conferees to leave that provision out, I shall 
only remark that if the Senator from North Dakota can not 
see it that way, and if unfortunately it should prove that his 
view of it is correct, I am sorry; but we did the best we could; 
that is all. We have had this pass amendment up more and 
have had more discussion over it in the Senate and in confer- 
ence than almost any other provision, and we finally have of- 
fered you what we believe to be a very good and well-guarded 
Provision, that practically covers all meritorious cases that may 
occur. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will simply say that this law compels 
all railway companies to publish their rates and fares both for 
freight and for passengers. It prohibits them from charging 
either more or less than fares which are published. That is a 
broad, clear-cut proposition. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Right there, will the Senator permit me? 
What hinders a railroad, where there is a demand for different 
kinds of transportation at reduced rates, from publishing in its 
schedules provision for harvest excursions during certain 
months, and that passengers who want to go on such excur- 
sions will be transported at 1 cent a mile. It would be pub- 
lished, the law would be complied with. 

Mr. SPOONER. Would not that be a different rate from the 
rate exacted from other passengers between the same points? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Probably not. 

Mr. SPOONER. The law says it must not be a different rate. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If we have left farm laborers out, I am sorry 
for it, but the reason we did it is because we believed they 
could be accommodated under the law as it now stands, 


HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of 
service of employees thereon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I ask that the unfinished business be 
laid aside until 2 o'clock, and that at 2 o'clock it be taken up 
and considered, and that at 3.30, unless sooner disposed of, 
a vote shall be taken upon the pending amendments and on 
the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
that the unfinished business be laid aside until 2 o'clock, and 
that it be then taken up for consideration 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And that at 3.30, unless sooner dis- 
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posed of, a vote shall be taken upon pending amendments and 
on the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. And that at 3.30 o'clock a vote 
shall be taken upon the pending amendments and the bill. Is 


there objection? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object to that unless it is subject to the 
consideration of conference reports. I am waiting to ask for 
the consideration of a conference report immediately upon the 
termination of the consideration of the conference report now 
before the Senate, : 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, in that case, I will be com- 
pelled to amend my request and admit conference reports to be 
considered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I object to that portion which requests a 
vote at any particular hour to-day. I have no objection to the 
unfinished business being taken up at the hour named. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope that the Senator from Wisconsin will 
be satisfied to lay the unfinished business aside for the time be- 
ing and let us go on with the conference report. He can call it 
up again immediately after the conference report is disposed of. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My request for unanimous consent pro- 
vided for going on with the conference report at this time. I 
hoped that it might be disposed of within the hour. If not, and 
if, at 2 o'clock, it is still pending, I will make a further request 
at that time. I will of course be compelled to accept the modi- 
fication of my request under the objection made by the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The request, then, is that the un- 
finished business shall be laid aside temporarily until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Until 2 o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not understand that. 
The unanimous consent asked for is that the bill be taken up 
at 2 o'clock, subject to the right to call up conference reports. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am, of course, compelled to accept 
that modification. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understood. 


MOVEMENT OF VESSELS IN VIRGINIA WATERS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4774) re- 
lating to the movement and anchorage of vessels in Hampton 
Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport News, and .ad- 
jacent waters, in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House and ask for a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. MARTIN as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


REGULATION OF RAILROAD RATES, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the conference re- 
port on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill 
(H. R. 12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I merely wish to say in re- 
sponse to the last statement by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that the provision—if there be any provision in this bill; 
I do not remember what it is now—relating to excursions would 
be of no benefit to our section of the country in the matter of 
special rates for laborers during the harvest season. As I 
stated before, the law compels the railway companies to publish 
their rates, both for passenger and for freight traffic; it forbids 
the common carriers from charging any other or different rate 
from that published; and the common carrier can not excuse 
himself by saying that this is an excursion rate, because, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. In one moment. Because if he makes 
an excursion rate for harvest time he may have a seed-time 
rate, and he may have a winter rate and a spring rate and a 
summer rate; and certainly under the theory of excursion, ete., 
no common carrier under the operations of this ‘bill could 
violate its provisions. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that section 22 of the original interstate-commeree act, as 
mmended in 1889 and in 1895, expressly provides that nothing 


in the act shall be construed to prevent the issuance of mileage, 
excursion, or commutation passenger tickets. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What does this law say? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I call attention to the fact that under that 
provision, which is not disturbed by this legislation, it is not 
uncommon for railways to issue an advertisement for an ex- 
cursion, for example, to a State convention, that is to be avail- 
able only to persons who get themselves certified as participat- 
ing in the convention, or public meeting, whatever it may be. I 
assure the Senator there will be no difficulty, provided the rail- 
ways are willing to make the concession and the rate, to sup- 
ply the farmers of North Dakota with harvest hands at ex- 
cursion rates. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can hardly agree with the Senator that 
the provision of the old law is not repealed. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Let me read to the Senator the new law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The provision of the new law repeals or 
modifies all portions of the old law that are in conflict with it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kofa yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. McCUMBHR. I yield. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator will look at page 16 of this 
bill, amendment 27, he will find the following: 

No carrier, unless otherwise provided by this act, shall engage or 
pices in the transportation of passengers or property, as defined 

this act, unless the rates, fares, and charges upon which the same 
are transported by said carrier have been filed and published in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act; nor shall any carrier charge 
or demand or collect or receive a greater or less or diferent compen- 
sation for such transportation of passengers or property, or for an 
service in connection therewith, between the ints named in su 
tariffs than the rates, fares, and charges which are specified in the 
tariff filed and in effect at the time; nor shall any carrier refund or 
remit in any manner or by any device any portion of the rates, fares, 
and charges so specified, nor extend to any shipper or person any privi- 
leges or facilities in the transportation of passengers or property, ex- 
cept such as are specified in such tariffs. 

Now, let me ask the Senator what will hinder the railroad 
companies when they prepare these tariffs from stating in the 
Jegal document filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and tacked up in their offices a specification that for a certain 
class, a harvest excursion for harvest laborers, or any other 
kind which they see fit to put in the published tariff, the rate 
shall be 1 cent a mile, or half cent a mile, or 2 cents a mile? 
The Senator is simply—well, he is mistaken; that is all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think, Mr. President, that I am 
mistaken. I do not think that gives them the opportunity to 
make the exeeption I refer to. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I am glad we are approaching 
the completion and final passage of this bill, and I congratulate 
the Senate and the country. I congratulatethe Senator from 
South Carolina that he is able to see his way clear to voting 
for the conference report which he would not sign and voting 
for the bill on its final passage. 

I regret that the Senator felt obliged to attack even the Presi- 
dent and everybody else who does not agree with him on what 
is known as the “oil amendment.” ‘The Senator if I understand 
him correctly, seeks to convince the country of the sincerity of 
himself and the people who are opposed to the Standard Oil 
Company by being willing to vote to crush out thousands and 
thousands of independent operators. Is this fair or just on the 
part of wise legislators? I am unwilling to do this, and I am 
as free from any influence of the Standard Oil as the Senator 
can possibly be, directly or indirectly, and so are the Senators 
and people who believe as I do. To show my opposition to 
monopoly, or the alleged abuses of the Standard Oil Company, I 
am not bringing on wholesale destruction of the oll producers 
of the country who are known as independent oil producers, I 
regret having to make this statement, but I feel obliged to do 
so, in view of the remarks of the Senator, in justice to myself 
and a large body of my constituents. Mr. President. the Presi- 
dent needs no defense here or elsewhere in his action and en- 
deavors as President of the United States to correct great 
abuses or monopolies. His action, his bold and courageous 
course in behalf of the people, speaks trumpet-tongued for him. 
The people are behind the President. The Senator seems to be- 
lieve that because the President has not declared he agrees with 
him about this pipe-line amendment he is not doing his duty. 
No one knows what the President thinks about it, and I don’t 
think the Senator is authorized to speak for him on this subject. 

Mr. President, I want to read some dispatches on this subject. 
I regret that the Senator has opened the door for this, by the 
dispatches he read, but I can not let his remarks go unan- 
swered and have the country believe, by allowing them to go 
unanswered, that all he says is true about the Standard Oil 
Company being the only party concerned here, or largely infin- 
encing the aetion of the independent operators in sending tele- 
grams to the Senate. The Senator does not know the States of 
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West Virginia, Kansas, and the Indian Territory, and the oil- 
producing States as well as the people who live there and as 
well as the Senators who represent them and their interests. 
We are here to speak for our people and their interests and not 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Of course, I do not know the State of West 
Virginia as well as the Senator from West Virginia, but there 
are thirty-five States anyhow in which no oil has been found, 
and it is the inhabitants of those thirty-five States who are in the 
grasp of this Standard Oil monopoly in whose interests I have 
spoken as against this surrender to the Standard Oil, as I term 
it. It may be no surrender; I so consider it. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to ask the Senator, if he is so anxious 
to punish the Standard Oil Company that he is willing to break 
down and destroy the business interests of thousands of other 
people who are not rich and strong like the Standard company? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I was not trying to break down, and the 


Senate was not 
It seems that that is what the Senator is try- 


Mr. ELKINS. 
ing to do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senate was not, or else it would not 
have put that in. The Senate was trying to divorce production 
from transportation, and to kill a very grave and serious situa- 
tien, the monopoly in the coal trade; and oil was incorporated 
in the provision to try to kill the monopoly. That is what the 
Senate was trying to do. 

Mr. ELKINS. But in trying to crush out one monopoly we 
must not crush out the business of thousands of men independ- 
ent of this monopoly. The Senator puts this Congress in the 
position of fighting the independent operator along with the 
Standard Oil, and wants to make Congress partners of the 
Standard Oil in oppressing thousands and thousands of persons 
as the best way to correct the abuses charged against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. For be it always remembered that the inde- 
pendent oil producer must always fight for his existence when he 
is in the neighborhood of the Standard company—I mean 
through competition. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator is entitled to his opinion. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator from West Virginia think 
that the Standard Oil Company is trying to have this amend- 
ment adopted? 

Mr. ELKINS. Not at all. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then why does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia say that those of us who support the inclusion of the pipe 
lines are trying to make the Government a partner with the 
Standard Oil Company? 

Mr. ELKINS. The Senator misunderstood me. 
make that statement at all. I said it was not necessary 

Mr. BAILEY. Ah, but the Senator from West Virginia, if 
he will refer to the Reporter’s notes, will find that he did say 
that we were trying to make the Government a partner of the 
Standard Oil Company in crushing out the independent opera- 
tors. 

Mr. ELKINS. I said this amendment, which is so drastic 
and which was put in by the Senate, would do it. I did not 
say any Senator or any body of Senators or anyone other than 
Senators were partners of the Standard Oil Company; far 
from it. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator will agree that the worst that 
could be said about it is that it would crush the independent 
operators with the Standard Oil Company, but it is absurd to 
say that it would crush the independent operators and leave 
the Standard Oil Company unharmed. 

Mr. ELKINS. I am unwilling to crush thousands and tens 
of thousands of other people in order to crush the Standard Oil 
Company with them. 

Mr. President, I want to tell the Senator that the Standard 
Oil Company is able to take care of itself, and does not need 
any help so far as the record goes up to date. They will take 
care of themselves. I mean it is a rich and powerful cor- 
poration, and would manage in some way to escape from most 
of the damage and loss that would follow adhering to the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 


I did not 


ginia yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ELKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will pardon me for interrupting 
him a moment, I wish to say that he can not put me in the 
position of saying that I want to crush the independent oil 
producers or the independent oil refiners of the country ; nor can 


he put me in the position of saying that I am willing to grind 
them up with the Standard Oil Company. In order to grind the 
Standard Oil Company, I support the inclusion of pipe lines, 
not because I believe it would destroy the independent oil pro- 
ducers, but simply because it would compel them, along with 
the Standard Oil Company, or, rather, I would more accurately 
state it if I would say it would compel the Standard Oil Com- 


| pany, along with them, to divorce the business of production 


from that of transportation. 

The Senator from West Virginia says the Standard Oil Com- 
pany needs no help. I am not so sure that he is right about 
that; but I am sure that it happens to get help sometimes when 
it is in critical need of it. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I don’t quite understand the 
Senator. I am sure the Standard Oil Company gets no help 
from Congress or the Federal Administration, and in every 
other way it can and does help itself. I want now to read a 
note from the president of the Eastern Oil Men's Association, 
Thomas Gartlan, one of the leading business men of my State, 
addressed to me on this subject. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27, 1906. 


Hon. S. B. ELKINS, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Sin: The list which I attach herewith are some of the opera- 
tors jn West 3 who are absolutely independent of any connec- 
tion with the 8 and they most earnestly e aguinst the 
amendment in thee rate bill which — pipe lines from Gey | 
their own products. No more serious blow could be given the ol 
W than Satr, 5 inte law of this amendment. 

Very respectfully, 
THOMAS GARTLAN, 
President Eastern Oil Men's Association. 


Here are the names of 110 or 120 oil producers attached to 
this paper, and these are only a few of those who protest against 
not allowing a producer to transport his own oil in his own 
pipe line. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator have the list printed? 

Mr. ELKINS. Of course I will. At the head of the list 
stands the name of Judge Nathan Goff, known to this whole 
country as a Member of Congress, a Cabinet officer, and one of 
the ablest and purest jurists in all this Jand. He is an inde- 
pendent oil producer as well as a Federal judge. He is a 
man who needs no defense at my hands for being an oil pro- 
ducer or any defense at the hands of anyone about anything 
in his brilliant and splendid career as a citizen and public 
official of West Virginia. As I have stated, his name is the 
first on this list, and here are four pages of names of inde- 
pendent oil producers who protest against the amendment. in 
this bill which prohibits pipeline owners from carrying their 
own products. 

As the Senator from South Carolina has requested that I 
should publish the list in the Recorp, I ask permission to do so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission will be granted. : 

The list referred to is as follows: 


Judge Nathan Goff, R. L. Lowndes, Industrial Oil Company, Bear 
Track Oil Com Dog Run Oil Company, G. E. Trainer, E. E 
Trainer, G. F. andolph, Earnest Randolph, Charles Randolph, H. 
McKinley, S. E. eg pg G. W. Ross, G. L. McKain, J. W. cian 
W. m peer, W. W. Jamison, John Bradin, B. 8. Despard, Sa 


he Pringle Wil- 
. French, G. 


Stiles Bros. á 
nelly. D. À. Upham, G. W. Jackson, C. W. .. G. E. Glimore, 
J. J. Crotty, Percy Carr, J. W. Leonard, P. J. 'Townsell, G. Watson, 
George 8 H. Nicholson, Mentor Caldwell. Jolin Guffin, J. C. 


. 11 . H. D. Chaffin, Devore Bros., O. P. Boggs, E. O. Boggs, 

3 Tanin, E. H. Federal Oil Company, Gypsy . Com- 

pany, New York Petroleum . pany, Guarantee Oil 8 ee 
ern 


Com Serer on Com: y, Cairo Oil Company, 
any, E. B. H. Fitch 


— Booth Three Joel Oi) conan. Fisher 

er tad reer Oil an ny. Globe Oil Company, Star On Com- 
pany, W. Riche why Major Hawkins, Bond Creek Oil Company, Gart- 
an Oil — — Pure Oil 9 — American Oil Developing Company. 


Mr. ELKINS. I want to make plain to the Senator from 
Texas and the Senator from South Carolina that these men 
and these independent companies must have some consideration 
at the hands of Congress. If they can not transport their own 
oil through their own pipe lines or the independent pipe lines 
or the Standard Oil pipe lines after a sale to the pipe lines 
and the Standard company, what is to become of their busi- 
ness, yielding from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 per annum? 

I want to cite another instance. The Pure Oil Company is 
the greatest rival of the Standard Oil Company, as I under- 
stand it, and it has pipe lines that reach down to the sea. 
It has been fought, as I am informed, by the Standard Oil 


=" 
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Company ever since its organization. In order to protect itself 
against the Standard Oil Company and to keep its existence it 
had/to buy a large area of oil territory, as well as to purchase 


oil from other producers. If you pass this amendment as we 
have it in the Senate bill, to the effect that the pipe lines can 
not transport their own production, it would cost that company 
millions and millions of dollars and destroy its business. The 
Standard Oil Company would become master of the situation, 
and the Pure Oil Company would have to go out of existence 
and its property be ruined. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator tell us how many oil pro- 
deucers whose names he has there have pipe lines crossing the 
State line? ` 

Mr. ELKINS. I do not know, Mr. President. I can not tell 
the Senator. I wish I could. I wish the Senator understood 
more about the oil business than he does. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator is very free to claim—and I 
will not dispute it—that he knows more about this matter than 
I do, but when I ask him a question that is uncomfortable he 
starts off to parading my ignorance. 

Mr. ELKINS. Not a bit of it, Mr. President, I da not. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to ask the Senator if he knows 
whether these men own pipe lines? If none of them own pipe 
lines, they are not hurt by the provision, and if they do not 
cross State lines, they will not be subject to this law at all. 

Mr. ELKINS. I would rather have those men—independent 
operators—speak for themselves than to have the Senator 
speak for them, for the simple reason they know their business 
better than he knows it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. They will speak by their votes. 

Mr. ELKINS. Well, they will speak for themselves. But 
that is outside of the case; it is not argument, and I do not 
care to go into that. I guess the Senator himself will be hunt- 
ing for votes pretty soon now from what I hear. You have got 
no pipe lines in South Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. No; but we have got railroads there. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want a little time to talk on this question. 
I have not occupied much of the time of the Senate. I know 
Senators are eager to come to a vote, but this amendment allow- 
ing pipe lines to transport their own oil is so important that I 
would be recreant to my trust if I did not do all I could to have 
it retained in the bill. 

I put against the statement the Senator from South Carolina 
makes the statements of at least 100 men, headed by Judge Goff; 
and I will put in the Rxconp the list of the operators in West 
Virginia who are absolutely independent of any connection with 
the Standard Oil Company, who most earnestly protest against 
the amendment in the rate bill which prohibits pipe lines from 
carrying their own products. I submit to the Senator himself, 
to the Senate, and to the country that these people engaged in 
this great industry know more about this subject and are better 
able to speak for themselves than is the Senator from South 
Carolina to speak for them. : 

In thirty years, I want to say to the Senate, there has not 
been a complaint of any abuse on the part of the pipe lines by 
the oil producers in the State of West Virginia, and I speak by 
the card when I say this is an industry which gathers to the 
farmers $2,000,000 a year for production and rent, and to the 
citizens of my State twenty-five or thirty million dollars more, 
and why the necessity of prohibiting and interfering with it 
here? Why say that a man shall not transport his own product 
to market when there is no complaint of any abuse whatever? 
There have been complaints against railroads; there have been 
complaints against the Standard Oil Company; but for thirty 
years there has not been one single complaint against a pipe 
line in West Virginia, the leading oil-producing State in this 
Union, and yet we are called on here to confiscate that great 
business interest and drive those men out of business. 

I will now read a telegram, the name of the signer of which, 
when read, the Senator from South Carolina will at once 
recognize: 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., June 15, 1906. 
Senators Elkins and Scott and West Virginia delegation in Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 


In my judgment the pipe-line amendment of the interstate- commerce 
bill if T will work great hardship and demoralization to the pro- 
ducing oil interests of West Virginia, and that feature 8 the 
purchasing and carrying oll a8 the owners of the pipe lines should by 
all means be stricken out. There is no objection to making the Pipe 
lines common carriers, but the feature prohibiting the pipe lines to 
carry oil to their own refineries would work great hardship and de- 
moralization to the producing interests. 

J. N. CAMDEN. 


Mr. Camden served creditably, honorably, and most ably 
for twelve years in this body as Senator from West Virginia 
on the other side of this Chamber. He was my predecessor. 
As a West Virginian I am proud of Senator Camden and what 
he has done for his State and the country. Besides being one of 
our leading citizens, a man of the highest character, and an able, 
upright, and influential Senator, he is one of the greatest 
business men in this country, and he sends a protest here against 
this kind of legislation. 

I read another telegram, and I have hundreds of them: 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., June 15, 1906. 
Hon. STEPHEN B. ELKIN 


s 
United States Senate. 


Proposed amendment to rate bill now before joint conference com- 
mittee prohibiting pipeline companies from carrying oil produced or 
purchased by them will work great injury to oil industry in this 
section. We will appreciate efforts on your part to defeat this 
amendment. = 3 Bros. & STEWART. 

y J. F. 


Here is one from Gulfport, Miss. : , 
GULFPORT, MISS., J 15, ö. 
Hon. & B. R' 18 une 1906. 


ELKINS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


I fear the pipe-line amendment to the railroad rate bill will injure 
the producer instead of the pipe line. 1s proronts the owners of the 
pips lines from transporting their own production or the oil they buy. 

Il disturb the present system of marketing oil and will injure tens 
of thousands of oll producers. Request you to strike that amendment 
out in the interest of the producer. 


MALLORY. 


I own over 800 oll wells. 
J. T. JONES. 


It will be seen that I do not bring them all from West Vir- 
ginia. I have one here from Kansas, one from the Indian 
Territory, and many others, all to the same import. Can all 
these people be mistaken? They complain that this would be a 
great outrage and an absolute confiscation of their business in- 
terests, and so they protest against it. These same men have 
their differences possibly with the Standard Oil Company, but 
they are reconciled somehow or other, namely, because the 
Standard and other pipe lines buy all the oil and become the 
owners of it before transporting it. 

Mr. President, I ask leave of the Senate, without reading all 
these telegrams, to have them inserted in the RECORD, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, leave 
will be granted. 

The telegrams referred to are as follows: 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA., June 15, 1906. 
Hon. S. B. ELKINS, Washington, D. C.: 

Pipe-line feature of —penting rate bill pernicious and without re- 

deeming feature. Should be eliminated for best interests of oil- 


country people. 
Star Ric, REEL, AND SUPPLY Co., 
CHAS. S. Smiter, President. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., June 1%, 1906. 
Hon. STEPHEN B. ELKINS 


NS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Pipe-line amendment to rate bill before conference committee will 
be a blow to oil industry. Can never recover if p: 


FEDERAL QIL COMPANY. 


SISTERVILLE, W. VA., June 15, 1906. 
Hon. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

We believe the pipe-line amendment to the rate bill now before the 
. — conference committee will work great injury to all the producing 
nterests and should be stricken out. 

STEWART BROTHERS. 


SISTERSVILLE, W. Va., June 15, 1906, 
Hon. S. B. ELKINS, Washington, D. C.: 

The pipe. line amendment to the rate bill now before the joint confer- 
ence committee will work great injury to the oil-producing interests, 
and should be striken out. 

F URQUHART & Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., June 15, 1906. 
Senator S, B. ELKINS, Washington, D. C.: 
Pipe-line amendment to rate bill, if enacted, will ruin independent 
oil operators of West Virginia. 
THOMAS CARTLOW, 
President Eastern Oil Men’s Association. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., June 15, 1906. 
Hon. S. B. ELKINS, Washington, D. C.. 
Want you to use zor influence against pi 
will be very Soma al to the best Interests o 
H 


E LOWNDES SAVINGS BANK AND Trust COMPANY. 
By Gro. L. DUNCAN, Treasurer. ` 


line amendments. It 
this section, 


à CLARKSBURG, W. VA., June 15, 1906. 
Hon. S. B. ELKINS, Washington, D. C.: 


Pipe-line amendment to pending rate bill exceedingly bad law for 
this section ; will virtually our business; should be eliminated. 
V. L. HIGHLAND. 
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CLARKSSURG, W. Va., June 15, 1906, 
Hon. S. B. Ecxrxs, Washington, D. C.: 
Great doubt here as to advisability of pipeline amendments. Hope 


‘ou will maturely consider it, 
z 2 Joun W. Davis. 


INDEPENDENCE, KAN s., June 1h, 1906. 
Hon. J. C. Burrows, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As a producer in the Kansas-Indlan Territory fields, and being vitally 
Interested in the welfare and prosperity of those fields, I would request 
that the pipe-line amendment to the rate bill now before the joint con- 
ference committee be stricken out. If this is permitted to pass, it will 
work a great Injury to the oll business in Kansas and Indian Territory 
and will act against the general welfare of the 9 8 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., June 15. 
Hon. S. B. ELxtxs, Washington, D. C.: 
The passage of the pipe-line amendment in rate bill will be against 
the men who have helped to make this State Republican. Think you 
should stand by them, us they have stood by the party, and defeat 


9 8. C. DENHAM, 


SISTERSVILLE, W. VA., June 15, 
Hon. 8. B. Et xixs, Washington, D. C.: 


The pipe-line amendment to the rate bill now before the joint con- 
ference committee we belleve will be a great injury to all the oll- pro- 
ducing interests, and ask that it be stricken out. n D Notar 


SISTERSVILLR, W. Va., June 15. 


Hon. 8. B. ELKISE, United States Senate: 

The amendment to the rate bill, as now before the joint conference 
committee, if adopted, will entirely change existing conditions in the 
oll industry. We buve done business under present conditions in this 
rection for fifteen years, and all of our producing Interests are well 
satisfied with present methods of handling the product, and to make the 
E canes will revolutionize the busiacss and work great injury 

all ucers. 
2 Tue TYLER COUNTY BANK. 
MANNINGTON, W. VA., June 15, 1906. 
Hon. S. B. BLKINS, Woshington, D. C.: 
e pipeline amendment rate bill will work great hardship to the 
me at — interests, and 2 Independent producers we ask that it be 


y wR E. A. Eason & Co, 


CLARKSBURG, W. Va., June 15, 1906. 
Hon. 8. B. ELKINS, United States Senate: 

Our people are opposed to the pipe-line amendment in rate bill; 
think It urlous to this section; use your Influence saian It. 

S. R. HARRISON, 
Cashier Merchants’ National Bank. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
Una has intimated that the Standard Oil Company was a party 
to or at least largely responsible for the sending of these tele- 
grams. I want to say to him that the names I have read are 
the names of men whom the Standard Oil Company can not 
reach any more than it could reach the Senator himself, or 
any Senator on this floor. 

I hope, now, that the Senator has got his consent after six 
months’ effort; to vote for this conference report and this bill, 
that we shall have an early vote on it, and that it will be 
adopted unanimously. 

In what I have said and done I have tried to stand by and 
protect the Interests, rights, and property of a large body of 
citizens of my Stute. - 

Mr. BAILEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG. I did not intend to discuss this question to-day, 
and I do so with 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had recognized the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. LONG. I thought I had been recognized. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No; the Chair recognized the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I will occupy but a moment. 
The telegrams of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] 
are not merely against the amendment of the Senate which was 
numbered 5, but they are also against what was known as 
the “ plpe-line amendment,” by which we mean the amendment 
that makes the pipe lines common carriers. 

Mr. ELKINS. Win the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ELKINS. The Senator is mistaken in that. The sign- 
ers of these telegrams expressly say they have no objection to 
making pipe lines common carriers, but they protest against 
not being permitted to transport their own product. The Sen- 
ator could not have been in the Chamber when I made my 
statement. The Stateof West Virginia early—twenty-five years 
ago—made them common carriers, They do not state any- 


thing on the subject referred to by the Senator, I will state for 
his. information, 

Mr. BAILEY. But the Senator is mistaken. The first tele- 
gram read did object to the pipeline amendment. The man 
who signed it may have only intended to object to the transpor- 
tation amendment, which moves me to say that they did not 
know exactly what they were talking about. 
eee ELKINS. I will read the telegram from ex-Senator 

mäen. 

Mr. BAILEY. I know what it contains. Read the other 
one, 

Mr. ELKINS. The telegram from Gulfport, Miss., Is one of 
those I read. 

Mr. BAILEY. I mean the one that was signed by so many 
gentlemen, at the head of which was the name of Judge Nathan 
Goff, I may have misunderstood it, but if I correctly under- 
stood it, it was against the pipe-line amendment. 

Mr. ELKINS. I am sure the Senator wants to be accurate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ELKINS. This is the paper to which so many names 
were signed: 

The list, which I attach herewith, are some of the operators In West 
Virginia who are absolutely Independent of any connection with the 
Standard, and tey most saman protest against the amendment 
in the rate bill which prohibits pipe lines from carrying thelr own 
products. 

Mr. BAILEY. I cheerfully acknowledge my mistake. I 
must have been listening to the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. TrILMHAN I 

Mr. ELKINS. I think so. 

Mr. BAILEY. When I thought I was listening to the Senn- 
tor from West Virginia. [Laughter.] I am perfectly aware 
that to include the pipe lines in that fifth amendment would 
work a very great change in the oll business, but I do not think 
it would work any greater change in the oll business than that 
amendment will work in the coal business, I was not certain 
in the first instance that pipe lines ought to have been made 
common carriers, because I freely say that I had never heard 
any serious complaint about the charges or the practices of 
pipe lines. I attributed that, however, to the fact that I had 
no knowledge of that transportation problem, as until recently 
no oll had ever been produced In any State of which I was a 
resident, and, consequently, there might have been grave evils in 
respect to the conduct of pipe lines and I might have been 
wholly without knowledge of them. I, myself, therefore, did 
nőt take any part in the proposition which brought them under 
the act. That they can be made common carriers I have no 
doubt, provided they have exercised the right of eminent do- 
main. I am told that many of them have never exercised that 
right, and do not carry for hire. If that be true, then of course 
all such are beyond this legislation. But, Mr. President, I 
have absolutely no doubt that if it were wise to make pipe lines 
common carriers, then it would be wise to subject them to the 
same rule against transporting the property which they pro- 
duce or own as the railroads, 

I deeply regret that the House conferees insisted upon this 
amendment. I do not, however, join in any accusation against 
them or against the Senate conferees that they were controlled 
or even influenced by the argument or the interest of the 
Standard Ol] Company. My own opinion is thit the Standard 
Oll Company in this case has simply fallen behind the independ- 
ent producers and has saved itself by exposing them to what 
they are pleased to call the danger of this legislation. 

There is no danger in it. The Senator from West Virginia 
[ Mr. Exxrxs] talks about confiscating property. The Senator 
from West Virginia was one of the first proponents of this 
policy of divorcing transportation from production, but he 
seems to confine it, in his opinion, to the railroads and coal 
mines, Undoubtedly it ought to be applied to them, but if there 
be justice and wisdom in it, it also ought to be extended to all 
common carriers and to all commodifies. 

Mr. President, much as I regret that the report surrenders 
that portion of the Senate bill, I am compelled to tnke the 
same view that the Senator from South Carolina has expressed. 
To vote against the adoption of this conference report, assum- 
ing that it will carry, would be equivalent to voting against the 
final passage of the bill, and, in spite of my objection to this ac- 
tion of the conferees, like the Senator from South Carolina, I 
Intend to vote for the bill. 

I want, Mr. President, to say a word about the pass amend- 
ment. It practices a piece of demagogy for which I have no 
toleration. The amendment reported by the conferees provides 
that the privilege of a pass shall extend to the “ employees and 
their families,” but the families of officers, agents, surgeons, 
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I resent the idea that a 
man who works with his hands is any better than the man who 


physicians, and lawyers are excluded. 


works with his brain. If he is an honest man he is just as good, 
but he is no better. It is a strange idea that the American Con- 
grees should incorporate in the statutes of the country a dis- 
-erimination of that kind. 

I would have protested just as earnestly if they had accorded 
to the lawyers and doctors and officers and agents the right to 
haye their familles carried free and had excluded the families 
of employees from such privilege. If it is right to grant the 
privilege to the families of one class, it is right to extend it to 
the other, The man who works with his brain is in his way as 
useful as the man who works with his hands; and the man who 
works with his hands, In his way, is as useful as the man who 
works with his brain. The truth of the whole matter is, Mr, 
President, that no railroad could be operated without both kinds, 
and there ought not to be any such discrimination as this intro- 
duced into the law. 

I must protest against any law that undertakes to discrim- 
inste against men in this country because of the class to which 
they belong. It was enough to say that all people who serve the 
railroads should have passes. I was willing to go further; in- 
deed, I desired to go further and say that the railroads might 
extend the courtesy of a pass to the families of all who serve 
the ronds, but there is no justification for saying that they 
may extend the courtesy of a pass to some employees and not 
extend the same courtesy to others. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Is it certain that that discrimination is 
made? 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will read the provision, I think 
he will agree with me. 

Mr. DOLLIVER, There is a proyiso? 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, yes. If I manage one railroad and the 
Senater manages another, then I can exchange with him, and 
his railroad can carry my family and my rallroad can carry his 
family, but his railroad can not carry his own family, nor could 
my railroad carry my family. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I wanted to inquire if that did not intro- 
duce a sufficient ambiguity in the amendment to enable the fam- 
ilies of attorneys to get in in some way? 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Iowa read this; š 


No common carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, after 
January 1, 1907, directly or indirectly, issue or give any interstate free 
ticket, free pass, or free transportation for passengers, except to its 
employees and thelr families, its officers, agents, surgeons, physicians, 
and attorneys at law. 

I regret to say It did not say “its attorneys at law” and that 
the provision is broad enough, therefore, to mean all attorneys 
at law. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Might that not be a mere definition of 
what the term“ employees“ included? 

Mr. BAILEY. No; because after you give the general term 
and then add that enumeration in this way, it excludes all idea 
that those enumerated afterwards were included in the general 
term. Besides, we commonly understand, and 1 think it is 
well understood; that an attorney is not considered an employee, 
and that a physician is not considered an employee. My own 
opinion is that this discrimination as to the families was delib- 
erntely and intentionally made, and is indefensible. 

Mr. President, have we gone mad in this country? Have we 
concluded that it is a crime to possess character and brains 
enough to be employed in the learned professions and to be em- 
ployed about the lives and property of the very men who op- 
ernte these railroads? That certainly can not be the judgment 
of any Senator or Representative, and I am at a loss to know 
what kind of defense can be made for saying that the people 
who work in one department of the road may not only have 
passes themselves, but may have them for their families, while 
the people who work in another and just as essential part of it 
can have them for themselves, but not for their families. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The word “employee,” as I understand, 
means a person whose whole time, when he is working at all, is 
given to another. An attorney exclusively in the employ of a 
railroad might be classed as an employee, but the attorney who 
gets a pass and does nothing else but watch juries, round up 


conventions, and do other little odd jobs and never gets any com- 
pensation, except transportation for himself and his family, is 
the man I was after. I do not know what the Senator thinks 
about it, but I think that class have got no business any more 
than any other man riding on the railroads at all unless they 
pay for it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I do 
not class that kind of a man as an attorney. He is a lobbyist, 
and if I had my way I would revoke the licenses—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. But you ean not do it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of these men to practice law. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What about the man who works with his 
hands and the man who works with his brain—when the man 
who works with his brain only works a little while and is a 
pettifogger, a trickster, and a lobbyist? That is the man we 
were after. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, Mr. President, you ought not to give 
that man a pass, 

Mr, TILLMAN. We did the best we could, but there are so 
many lawyers here who stick it out that there is no harm in 
lawyers getting passes and that lawyers be excepted. We did 
the best we could. 

Mr. BAILEY. There are too many demagogues here who are 
always talking against the lawyers—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. If there are any demagogues here they must 
be lawyers, because the members of this body are lawyers, ex- 
cept possibly half a dozen. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair must insist upon the 
rule that Senators must address the Chair. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from South Carolina, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has many admirable qualities, but he has some prejudices 
that obscure his usual fairness and his usual clearness. I do 
not know what grudge he has against the South Carolina law. 
yers. Probably they resisted his early political advancement, 
If they did, I think they were wrong; but they were not much 
more mistaken than he is to cherish this grudge against them 
the remainder of his life. What the Senator from South Caro- 
lina ought to do, and nearly all he needs to do, to be one of the 
most useful Senators of this body is to get that cobweb out of 
his mind. He performs great service; he performs it fearlessly 
and honestly, and the only thing that keeps him from doing it 
wisely is that now and then he yields to this very kind of a 
prejudice. 

I think a lawyer, if he is a good one, is as good a citizen as 
lives beneath the flag. To him more men carry their misfor- 
tunes and the defense of their rights than to any other man in 
this Republic, and I have always observed that those who abuse 
them most are the ones who are quickest to appeal to their 
judgment and their counsel In a troublous time. It does not 
become a man with the great intellect of the Senator from 
South Carolina to feed a narrow prejudice that exists among 
ignorant people against the lawyers of this land. The Senator 
from South Carolina knows, as I do, that if you strike from the 
pages of the American Revolution the brilliant names of the 
lawyers who illustrate and illuminate them you would leave 
almost every chapter of it dark. It was a lawyer whose im- 
mortal sentence still rings in the ears of liberty-loving people 
in this and in every other land when he proclaimed it as his 
defiant wish that they should give him liberty or they should 
give him death. : 

The Senator does not forget that the man to whom we owe 
more for the Constitution of the United States than to all 
others was a lawyer. Indeed, if there be any difference be- 
tween our debt of gratitude to Hamilton and to Madison, it 
is not a difference in our debt to lawyer and layman, because 
both were lawyers. The Senator from South Carolina for- 
gets that while he did not practice his profession with any 
great success, Thomas Jefferson was a lawyer, and in my. 
opinion the most signal literary achievement of his life was 
when he condensed and codified. the laws of Virginia into 
96 pages. So it is from that date to this, the American Re- 
public has always stood a debtor to the lawyers. True some 
of them have disgraced an honorable profession, but they are 
as few in that profession as in any other. The Senator from 
South Carolina is a Bible scholar, and he remembers that 
among the twelve disciples whom the Saviour had around Him 
He found one to betray and another to deny Him, and that 
proportion of unworthy men is very much greater than the 
proportion of selfish and disreputable lawyers. 

The Senator from South Carolina, however, does not stop, if 
he is responsible for it, with a discrimination against the law- 
vers. He makes it against the surgeons and physicians, too. 
Surely the men to whom we trust the life and health of our 
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wives and children are not unworthy of our confidence. Surely 
the men to whom the life and limbs and health of railroad 
employees and their families are intrusted are not unworthy of 
fair consideration. 

Mr. President, it is time that we shall have an end of this 
narrew view which holds that the more a man knows the worse 
he is. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


LONG obtained the floor. 
TILLMAN. Will the Senator from Kansas pardon me? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I think the legal profession ought to thank 
the conferees for having designedly or by accident put into this 
bill a provision which has produced such a state of feeling on 
the part ef the Senator from Texas that he has been led to give 
us in these expiring hours ef the session such an eloquent 
defense and exploitation of his professien. The Senator does 
me an injustice when he charges that I have a prejudice against 
laywers. I have a mest infinite contempt for some of that 
breed that I know. because they illustrate most fully what is 
said somewhere in Luke, in the words of Christ— 


And He said. Woe unto you also, ye lawyers, for 
burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves tou 
with one of your fingers. 


“When I see a lawyer like the Senator from Texas I love him; 
I always admire him. I recognize his ability as well as his 
services to the country. 

But the Senator knows there are petttfogeers and shysters 
in the profession, and a very large number of them, and I say 
political conventions are largely controlled through the instru- 
mentality of these dirty creatures, who erawl out and do the 
work of the railroads, and whose only compensation is free 
passes, upon which they travel. I voted for that provision, 
and I am ready to stand by the castigation which my eloquent 
friend saw fit to give me, because I am one of six who stood 
by it and stand by it. 


lade men with 
not the burdens 


Mr. BAILEY. The creatures whom the Senator from South 


Carolina dezcribes ought to be kept out of conventions by the 
people who choose delegates, but if one of them is forced upon 
an unwilling constitutency as a delegate, he ought certainly to be 
made to pay his way on the railroad. But the conferees have 
_so beguiled my friend the Senator from South Carolina that 
although we had the words“ actual and bena fide attorneys” in 
the amendment when it once passed the Senate, they have dis- 
appeared, and now it is “attorneys at law.” Indeed, I know 
that the words actual and bona fide attorneys” were origi- 
nally put there for the purpose of preventing the railroads from 
giving a pass to some man whose legal service they would not 
employ, but whose political and other services they might desire 
to utilize. 

I sympathize thoroughly with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina in. wanting to exclude every man whom the railroads might 
use on a political errand, but the families of these men could 
not be sent upon political errands, and the amendment lets 
the men who do mischievous work have a free pass, but denies 
it to the families of those who do the honorable service of the 
railroad in the courts of the country and who do not go to polit- 
ical conventions for railroad purposes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If these honorable lawyers who do such 
honorable service for the railroads do not charge enough for it, 
it will be the first time in my knowledge of the profession that 
they do not. 


Mr. BAILEY. I have never found that the best lawyers | 


practice extortion upon their clients. I have never heard of a 
fair-minded client complaining about the charges of his attor- 
ney. I believe it was said once about a great lawyer, and has 
sinee then been applied to all lawyers, that he worked hard, 
he lived high, and he died poor. Very few of them profit much 
even by the generous fees which they receive for valuable serv- 
ices, and none of them whom I have ever known of have been 
eharged by their clients with extortion. But the Senator com- 
plains about the princely fees. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator every once in a while inches 
around and insinuates that the Senator from South Carolina 
means something and says something that the Senator from 
South Carolina has not thought about. I am not complaining 
about princely fees that lawyers charge or receive. I was only 
remarking that the lawyer who really represents the railroad 
ean make enough money to pay their fare when his family ride 
over the railroad without any hardship. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. I do not think the lawyer, as a 
lawyer, is entitled to a free ride, but the lawyer, as an attor- 
ney for the railroad company, is entitled to precisely the same 


courtesy at the hands of the railroad company that any other 
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employee is to receive. The lawyers could very well take care 
of themselves, perhaps, and maybe if I had simply spoken in 
behalf of the doctors and surgeons I would have been less sub- 
ject to the supposition that I was speaking in behalf of my own 
elass. I am free to say that I did speak purely because I am 
a lawyer, and because I resent any discrimination against a 
profession to which I am proud to belong. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to continue 
the discussion between the Senator from Texas [Mr. Batrey] 
and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TIELMAN] in regard 
to Inwyers. I wish to say, however, that I fully indorse the 
position taken by the Senator from Texas in that part of his 
remarks. I would not say anything to-day on the question 
of excepting pipe lines were it not for the fact that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TIINMAN]I has had read to the 
Senate a telegram from some oil producers in Kansas. I have 
a similar telegram myself from oil producers in a part ef the 
State which would not be so directly affected by this legisla- 
tion as would the producers in the southern part of the State, 
where oil refineries are being constructed. These pipe lines 
are being extended over into the oil flehls of Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma. These amendments, taken together, as origi- 
nally passed by the Senate, would be exceedingly injurious to 
those producers. I am in sympathy with and fully indorse 
the report of the committee of conference, which has modified 
the commodity amendment so that it will apply only to railroad 
companies. It should not apply to pipe lines. I wish to have 
read by the Seeretary this telegram from the oil producers of 
southern Kansas and the Indian Territory. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without ebjection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


BARTLESVILLE, Exp. T., June 28, 1906. 
Hon. CHESTER I. Lone. 


United States ‘Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Pie Mid-Continent Oil Producers’ Association membership produce 
per cent of this field’s output and is absolutely indepen Pal of all 
pipe 7 affiliation. Thorough knowledge of situation is convincing 
ond dispute absolute impracticahility of delivery for shipment our 
—— grades. of oil. The pipe cnd storage ö must buy our 
cil upon delivery from well or a Freat industry is plunged into chaos 
from. which we see no way of relief. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MID-CONTINENT OIL PRODUCERS, 
Victor MORTIN, Secretary. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Crarp]| had read and printed in the Recorp of June 26 a letter 
from Mr. George Getty, of Bartlesville, Ind. T., in which certain 
statements were made, purporting to express the sentiments of 
the oil producers of that field on this legislation. I desire now 
to haye read a telegram in answer to that letter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


BARTLESVILLE, Lyp. T., June 28, 1906. 


CHESTER I. Lone, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


All statements in letter of George Getty read before Senate yester- 
day grossly exaggerated. Executive committee is indorsed aE Jad. 
ment of fifteen directors. who >a reprent 17,000 barreis 
tion. Two directors pupone ua is production entirely in pendent 
of pipe-line affiliation earnestly petition that lines may purchase, 
store, transport, and refine oil 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MIn-CON TIN ANT OIL PRODUCERS, 
Victor MoRrTIN, Secretary. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the position I bave taken on this 
subject has been approved by telegrams and letters from inde- 
pendent oil producers of southern Kansas, Indian Territory, 
and Oklahoma. These amendments as originally passed by 
the Senate would have been of some disadvantage and injury 
to the Standard Oi] Company. It may be opposed to those 
amendments and may favor their modification. I have had no 
communication with the agents of that company, directly or 
indirectly. But whatever the effect might be on the Standard 
Oil Company, all who understand the oll business know that 
the effect upon the independent oil producers of the country 
| would be disastrous. The producers in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Indian Territory look forward to the time when independent 
pipe lines will be constructed to St. Louis and to the Gulf. 
They know that such pipe lines will not be constructed unless 
this amendment is modified as reported by the committee of 
conference. 

I am in full sympathy with the Department of Justice in its 
contemplated prosecutions of the Standard Oil Company for its 
violations of the law. It should be compelled to obey the law. 
| Any person reading the report of Mr. Garfield will be impresse:L 
with the fact that the Standard Oil Company has evaded the 
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law and has grown great and powerful on fayors extended to it 
by the transportation companies. Where those favors have 
been given the law has been violated, and prosecutions should 
follow. But unless this amendment is modified persons who 
are in no way connected with the Standard Oil Company and 
who are opposed to its methods would be injured and their 
present markets destroyed. They want to have the privilege of 
carrying on their oil business in the manner in which they 
believe it should be carried on. If this commodity amendment 
is modified as agreed upon by the committee of conference no 
injury will be done to the oil producers of the country. I am in 
favor of the conference report and shall vote for its adoption. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, I believe, that many of the so-called “ inde- 


_ pendent oil companies” of this country are merely subcompa- 


nies of the Standard Oil Company. I believe it is true that 


there is not an oil company in the United States, which is, in 


fact, an independent company, that does not live in fear of 
the Standard Oil monopoly. Many of the telegrams and letters 
received by Senators come from organizations and compa- 
nies which are fearful that their business will be injured. 

Many telegrams and letters have come from so-called“ inde- 
pendent companies” at the instigation of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Sir, I am convinced that the real reason has not been given 
for the opposition of this great monopoly to the provision 
adopted by the Senate with a view of divorcing the transporta- 
tion business in which the pipe lines are engaged from the busi- 
ness of producing oil. In this connection I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to one sentence in the argument made 
by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] when this con- 
ference report was before the Senate the last time. He said: 


The Standard Oil could avoid this law by incorporating a producing 
company as well as a pipe-line company. 


I suppose there is no doubt of that. And I suppose it is 
equally true that any independent company which is in fear or 
pretends to be in fear of this legislation could do likewise. It 


‘is not within the power of Congress to make any company a 


common carrier which is not a common carrier. It is a most 
wise policy for Congress to enact legislation that will divorce 
the carrying trade from the producing trade, even though the 
legislation should go no further than to compel the companies 
to make separate organization. 

As an illustration of the character of many of the communica- 
tions which have been presented here, I want to state a little 
experience that came into my public life in Wisconsin only 
three years ago. 

A bill was pending before the legislature of that State af- 
fecting the rates of the railroad companies. One morning tele- 
grams began to come from shippers all over the State to as- 
semblymen and senators in opposition to that legislation. A 
perfect flood of them swept into the capitol. There was scarcely 
a shipper of any importance—a merchant, a manufacturer, a 
cattle dealer—in the State who did not wire to his representa- 
tive in the senate and in the assembly of Wisconsin a protest 
against the enactment of a bill designed to prevent the railroad 
companies of that State from increasing the freight rates on the 
shippers of that State. 

Now, that appeared upon its face to be a very extraordinary 
thing. It was shortly explained. Twenty-four hours later I 
received confidentially from one of the agents of the St. Paul 
Railroad Company, in Wisconsin, a copy of a telegram which 
had been sent to him and, manifestly, to every other agent 
along the line of that company in that State, signed by the 
third vice-president of the St. Paul Company in Chicago, di- 
recting that telegrams be secured from all the shippers at his 
station in protest against that legislation. There was not a 
shipper in the State who dared to refuse to sign such a tele- 


. gram. 


Many signed them against their wishes. This was made 
clear on the following morning, when assemblymen came into 
the executive office carrying in one hand quantities of telegrams 
protesting against that legislation and in the other letters re- 
ceived from the senders of those telegrams saying they were 
obliged to sign the telegrams; that they were afraid to refuse, 
but that they hoped the legislators would ignore the telegrams 
and pass the legislation. 

Mr. BACON. I had supposed before the avowal was made by 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TrmimMan] that this 
peculiar provision in the pass amendment was unintentional. 
I supposed it was an accident. 

Mr. TILLMAN. To what does the Senator allude? 

Mr. BACON. That which limits the passes for families to 
employees’ families and excludes—— 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE (at 2.05 o'clock p. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understood that the unfinished business was laid aside 
until 2 o’clock. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived. 
5 loa GALLINGER. It was not to interfere with appropriation 

8. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin was 
speaking at the hour of 2 o'clock. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not observe that. 

Mr. BACON. It was subject to conference reports, and this 
is a conference report. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know this report has the right of 
way. Will the Senator yield to me to make a request? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid aside until 8 o'clock this evening, and 
that a session be held at that hour for its consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be laid aside 
until 8 o'clock this evening, and that a session of the Senate be 
held at that hour for its consideration. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be laid aside 
until 8 o’clock this evening, at which hour a session of the Sen- 
ate be held for the purpose of considering the unfinished busi- 
ness. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not to interfere with appropriation bills 
or conference reports. 

Mr. KEAN. I hope that will not be done at the present time. 

Mr. CULLOM. If we are going to adjourn finally to-night, 
we will have to remain in session all day and a good share of 
the night. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the request in 
the form in which it is put. It is suggested by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, as the Chair understands, that the agree- 
ment, if made, be made subject to 

Mr. GALLINGER. To the consideration of appropriation 
bills and conference reports. Manifestly they ought not to be 
excluded during the evening session, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course I am compelled to accept the 
suggestion of the Senator from New Hampshire, and I modify 
my request so as to enable conference reports and appropriation 
bills to be considered, if he so demands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. DANIEL. It seems to me, Mr. President, that we should 
not tie our hands in any way. I should like to see the Senator 
from Wisconsin accommodated and the bill acted upon; I con- 
cur in his views about it; but we may adjourn to-night, and we 
ought to be as free-handed as possible to do anything that is 
necessary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Virginia does not want 
to have the Senator from Wisconsin accommodated to the detri- 
ment of conference reports and appropriation bills? 

Mr. DANIEL. No; or anything else. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Wisconsin 
kindly restate his request? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside, that a session of the Senate be held 
to-night, beginning at 8 o’clock, for the consideration of the 
unfinished business, its consideration to be subject to the con- 
sideration of appropriation bills and conference reports. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin 
asks—— 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair Will submit the request. 
The Senator from Wisconsin asks unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be laid aside until 8 o’clock this evening; 
that a session of the Senate be held beginning at that hour for 
the consideration of the unfinished business, its consideration 
to be subject to the consideration of appropriation bills and 
conference reports. 

Mr. KEAN. The unfinished business will be the business 
before the Senate if it is in session at 8 o'clock this evening. 
So I do not see any necessity for the Senator’s request. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator from New Jersey ob- 
jects to it in that form, I will then ask unanimous consent that 
a session be held this evening at 8 o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin modi- 
fies his request, and asks that a session of the Senate be held 
this evening, beginning at 8 o’clock. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I desire to say a word or two 
relative to the provision in the pass amendment which, among 
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the exceptions, uses this language speaking of railroad com- 
panies: 


Except to its employees and their families, its officers, agents, sur- 
geons, physicians, and attorneys at law. 


I had supposed, until the Senator from South Carolina avowed 
that that was an intentional arrangement to that effect by the 
conferees, that it was an accidental one. I had supposed that it 
was an unintentional omission to give the privilege of passes to 
the families of officers of railroad companies, their agents, sur- 
geons, physicians, and attorneys. But the Senator now avows 
that that was an intentional omission. I was the more led to 
suppose that it was unintentional from the fact that in the 
same pass amendment there is a provision which authorizes in- 
terchangeable passes on other railroads to be given to the fam- 
ilies of these same oflicials when it is denied to them upon their 
own railroads. I supposed from that fact that it was an acci- 
dental omission. I am unable to understand why permission 
should be given to issue passes interchangeably on railroads in 
favor of the families of officers, agents, surgeons, physicians, 
and attorneys of other railroad companies and still deny the 
railroad companies the right to give passes to the families of 
those same officers of their own roads. 

Mr. TILLMAN, If the Senator will permit me, I think it was 
the intention of the conferees to do that. 

Mr. BACON. I am very glad to hear the Senator say that. 
I understood that the Senator had said that it was an inten- 
tional phraseology, the purpose being to exclude certain people 
whom he said he had in his mind’s eye. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator from Georgia should not forget 
that the Senator from South Carolina is not the only man who 
had to do with this. There were amendments proposed, sug- 
gesting that we insert a word here and a word there, and we 
voted on them. 

Mr. BACON. I understand from the statement of the Sena- 
tor now that he is satisfied that it was an accidental omission. 
That being the case, the point I rise to speak on is this: If it was 
an unintentional omission, should we, because we are wearied 
in the effort to perfect this measure, permit it to be finally en- 
acted into law in a shape that we admit is incorrect, or should 
we, after having spent all these months in the effort to prop- 
erly perfect this enactment, continue our efforts to correct 
what the Senator recognizes as a casus omissus. I suppose nine 
Senators out of ten in the Senate will recognize it as an un- 
fortunate casus omissus, and if they had the power they would 
to-day write the law differently from what the conference com- 
mittee unintentionally proposes that it shall be written. 

It is not a very slight matter. If the Senate says they in- 
tended it that way, if the Senate conferees say that they in- 
tended that the families of the officers of railroads and of 
agents and of surgeons and of physicians and attorneys of the 


roads should not have passes, then of course we will in voting 


for the report stand upon that as a correct provision of the law. 

But we in our places here necessarily accept the statement 
of the Senator representing the conference committee upon 
the floor of the Senate that it was not intended to be as it 
was written. Does it become us to say, because we are weary, 
that we will leave this matter in not only this imperfect, but 
improper condition? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, with that admission there 
éan be no possibility of doubt as to what our duty would be in 
the matter. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Will the Senator pardon me for a question? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator’s argument would lead one to 
suppose that he is in favor of sending the bill to conference 
again in order to change that provision. Is that true? 

Mr. BACON. Most undoubtedly, if the report does not pre- 
sent what should be the law, and more particularly if it does not 
present what the Senator says the conference committee in- 
tended. to do, it ought to go back to it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator is going too far. The Senator 
a moment ago seemed to think that I had said that this was the 
intention. As far as I know the mind of other members—I 
know my own mind—we did not consider or expect to keep the 
families of the officers of a railway company from riding free. 

‘Mr. BACON. Well! ` 

Mr. TILLMAN. Or its employees or its agents. That is all. 

Mr. BACON. I am waiting to hear the Senator through. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Or surgeons and physicians. 

Mr. BACON. I am waiting to hear the Senator through be- 
fore I resume. 


Mr. TILLMAN. In our long worry with this pass amend- 


ment—and we, I suppose, devoted three hours’ earnest con- 


sideration in trying to untangle it and fix it up, so that it 
would meet our own views as well as the views of the Senate— 
we arrived at this conclusion. Now, does the Senator want 
the conference report rejected because a few families of rail- 
road officers and agents can not ride free? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I repeat what I said, or en- 
deavored to say, that if this provision is not in proper shape, 
it certainly ought to go back to the conference committee to 
be put in proper shape. More particularly ought it to be sent 
back to the conference committee if the statement of the Sen- 
ator is correct, that it was not intended by the conference 
committee to do what they have done. 

Under this provision, as it is written here, the wife of a 
president of a railroad company can not be given a pass, nor 
any member of the family of any other officer of the railroad, 
nor any member of the family of any agent of the railroad, or 
of a surgeon or a physician or an attorney of the railroad. 
Not only are the lawyers debarred, but the families of all the 
ofiicers and all the agents and surgeons, physicians, and attor- 
neys are, under this provision of law, debarred from the priv- 
ilege of having passes given to them. 

Mr. CULLOM. And a good many families in this country be- 
sides, 

Mr. BACON. Of course, a great many other families un- 
doubtedly, and they ought to be. 

Mr. CULLOM. So they ought. 

Mr. BACON. But if we are going to recognize the fact that 
the families of those who are immediately connected with the 
railroad will be allowed to have passes, then the distinction, I 
think, is an improper one. 

But I understand from the Senator from South Carolina (he 
says correctly, of course, that he is only one, but in the ab- 
sence of any suggestion to the contrary from any other member 
of the conference committee he will be presumed to be speaking 
for them) it was not intended to cut out the families of the offi- 
cers and the agents and of the surgeons and of the physicians 
and of the lawyers, except a certain class of those of the last 
profession who are condemned by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. CULLOM. As it was written out it was indorsed line by 
line until we got through with it, and then we adopted it as the 
judgment of the conference committee. Now, when you come to 
analyze it you may find some flaws in it, but so you can with 
almost anything there is in this or any other bill. So far as I 
am concerned, I am ready to vote for it as it is. I do not think 
it is a great hardship upon the family of a lawyer or a doctor 
to buy a ticket to ride if they want to. I do not think it is any 
punishment to the family of the doctor or lawyer if they have 
to purchase their tickets to ride on a railroad, just as you and 
I will do hereafter, at least. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, that is, of course, a position 
which any Senator can take with the utmost propriety; and he 
ean go still further and say that the families of the employees, 
if you please, should not be allowed to have it; and there may 
be reasons that exist for one that do not exist for the other. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. But—if the Senator will pardon me a minute— 
there is another matter where it seems to me if the reason does 
not apply in the one case it should not apply in the other. 
When the conferees came to write the part of the amendment 
which relates to interchangeable passes, they made no such dis- 
tinction. When it comes to a question whether the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad can give a member of the family of the presi- 
dent of the Southern Railroad a pass the conferees recognized: 
the propriety of it. The Pennsylvania Railroad can give to the 
family of the president of the Southern Railroad a pass over 
the Pennsylvania road, but the president of the Southern Rail- 
road can not give a pass to his own family over his own road. 
A railroad president can give the family of another railroad 
president a pass over his railroad, but he can not give it to his 
own family over his own road. 

Now, there is no reason, if it be true that the family of the 
officer of a railroad should have their tickets bought for them 
when they ride upon that road, which would not equally apply 
when the family of that same officer went to ride on somebody 
else’s railroad. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, that the Senator must admit 
that not only is there inconsistency here, but that there must 
have been carelessness in the drafting of this amendment, how- 
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ever much time the conferees on the part of the Senate and the 
House devoted to perfecting it. r 

Now, the Senator from South Carolina asked me a question 
as if a reply in the affirmative would be an almost unheard of 
and unreasonable position for one to take. The Senator asked 
me whether I am in favor of this report going back to the com- 
mittee of conference to correct an error of this kind. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BACON. With pleasure. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have just been handed the following tele- 


gram: 
Stoux Crry, Iowa, June 29, 1906. 
Senator TILLMAN, Washington, D. C.: 


It is greatly to the interest of shippers and the general public to 
have all commissioners of commercial and shippers’ associations in- 
cluded in list of persons to whom passes may be granted under pending 


rate bill. 
Sroux Crry COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Here is another one, just received: 


CHANUTE, KANS., June 29, 1906. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE RAILROAD RATE BILL, 
(Care Senator TILLMAN.) 
Washington, D. C.: 


Adhere to original common-carrier provision rate bill forcing sepa- 
ration between the Standard’s producing company and pipe-line sys- 
tem same as separation between railroa and coal companies. Make 
the Standard's producing company come to the common carrier same 
as any other producing company with its products. Demands for 
e in original provision inspired by Standard’s subsidiary pro- 
ducers and refiners under the disguise of independents. 

Kaxsas OIL PRODUCERS? ASSOCIATION, 
Cuas. E. MARTIN, Vice-President, 
HERBERT CAVANERS, Secretary. 


Now, if we get this report back into conference, which we 
are not going to do—I do not want it, for I am ready to take 
to the weeds myself—but if we should accidently get it back 
into conference and try to correct what the Senator says is a 
mistake, so as to allow a few families of a few people to ride 
instead of paying their way, who knows how many more classes 
would step forward and say: “ Well, I am equally as worthy 
of exemption, and I ought to be allowed to ride a deadhead as 
well as those whom you have put in?” So, who knows how 
much longer we would be held here discussing how to gratify 
the ideas and the feelings of everybody? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, of course that would be a very 
unreasonable thing for us to be called upon to do, but this is a 
matter. which lies within a very small compass. It does not 
extend out into the general question as to whether there should 
be larger classes added to those who may be given passes. In 
the bill as it passed the Senate the families of officers, agents, 
surgeons, and attorneys were allowed to ride free, if the rail- 
roads saw proper to grant them passes. So it is a matter di- 
rectly and immediately in the contemplation and consideration 
of the Senate, and relates to a matter of difference between the 
two Houses. The matter of difference between the two Houses 
does not relate to the enlargement of the list to some class which 
was not considered either by the Senate or by the House here- 
tofore. 

Now, Mr. President, as I was saying, there are but two 
grounds upon which we could refuse to send this report back to 
the committee. One would be that we approve what has been 
done by the conferees. The other would be that even disap- 
proving it, we are tired of the matter and would rather pass 
the bill in an imperfect state than to deal with it longer, for 
fear that the Senator from South Carolina and some others of 
us might take to the woods rather than do any more work on it. 

Mr. President, I am not going to make any motion looking 
to the sending of the report back to the committee, but it does 
seem to me to be extremely unfortunate if, after months of 
labor, devoting so much of this session as we have to this 
particular measure, we shall at last enact it into a law, when 
we recognize at the time we do it that through an accident, 
because I can not attribute it to anything else, upon a matter 
which is not very slight, there is an error in the bill, which, if 
we were sitting down to-day to write the bill and determine 
what its provisions should be, we would not allow to exist in it. 

Therefore it is, Mr. President, that while, as I said, I shall 
not make any issue upon it myself, still if there is an issue made 
on it in the Senate I shall vote for the conference committee to 
have an opportunity to correct this error, which, I think, is a 
serious one. 

Now, Mr. President, there is another matter that I think is 
unfortunate. If I recollect aright, in the amendment as it left 
the Senate there was a provision under which the representa- 


tives of these organizations of railroad employees, which cover 
the entire country, could, in the transaction of their business, 
be allowed free passes over the different roads. That is en- 
tirely eliminated from this amendment. I believe that this 
railroad class we are all so anxious to serve in this matter, the 
demands of which we were so prompt to recognize, are as much 
interested in the opportunity which the officers of their organi- 
zations will have in the transaction of the business relating to 
those organizations to be transported over these railroads as 
they are in the passage of their families over those roads. 

I will say just one word in reference to the matter which the 
Senator from North Dakota called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. I agree with him. 

Mr. FORAKER. If the Senator will allow me, I did not quite 
understand the point the Senator was making last. I could 
not hear all he said. 

Mr. BACON. I will repeat it with pleasure, because I think 
it is an important one, and one that ought to have our attention. 
We are here to perfect this bill. The fact that Senators are 
weary and tired cught not to excuse us from jumping the work 
and saying, “ We have had enough of it, and we will not right 
the wrong when we see that wrong.“ 

Now, the point I gall the attention of the Senate to and about 
which the Senator from Ohio asked me is this: If I remember 
correctly—I have not got it before me—when the bill left the 
Senate with the antipass amendment there was a provision in 
it by which railroad companies were authorized to give passes 
to the representatives of these various organizations of rail- 
road employees which cover this entire continent. The railroad 
companies were allowed, if I recollect correctly, in the bill as it 
left the Senate to give these passes. This bill absolutely denies 
the opportunity and the right to railroad companies to give 
passes to the representatives of these organizations of railroad 
employees, 

I have said, Mr. President, and I repeat, as to these railroad 
operatives whose requests we have been so prompt to recognize, 
I believe that they are as much interested in the proper work- 
ing of those organizations and in the opportunity which the 
oflicers of those organizations will have to properly attend to 
their work by having free transportation by the railroads as 
they are in haying passes for the members of their families, 
While we grant the one, we absolutely deny the other. For one 
I am ready to vote to send the report back to the conference 
committee in order that that error may be corrected as well as 
the other. : 

Now, I do not know whether I have sufficiently answered the 
inquiry of the Senator from Ohio or not. 

Mr. FORAKER. You have quite. I am much obliged to the 
Senator. 

Mr. BACON. Now, one other word, and I will not occupy the 
time of the Senate much longer. 

I quite agree with the position taken by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. MceCumser] as to the opportunity which 
this bill as now proposed to be enacted will give for the trans- 
portation at reduced or special rates to those who are needed as 
laborers in the harvest fields or in any other time of emergency, 
end I disagree with my distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Down] in the contrary opinion which he expresses that such 
can be done under this proposed law. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt about the fact that, under 
the present law and under the law as it will be amended by the 
pending bill, excursion rates can be given at any time and for 
any purpose, but those excursion rates can not be limited to any 
particular class. They can not be limited to laborers or to 
members of a convention or to any other class. The only way 
in which excursion rates can be allowed, under the law as it ex- 
ists and under the law as it will exist with the pending bill as 
an amendment, is an arrangement by which a railroad com- 
pany will say that on a certain day or between certain dates 
the rates between given points will be reduced to so many dol- 
lars and so many cents. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a second, it is 
not practicable under the law to say that that excursion rate 
shall be enjoyed by those who are going to take labor in the 
harvest fields nor to those who are going to take part in a 
political convention, but, on the contrary, every man who will 
step up to the agent's office and put down his money and ask 
for a ticket will be entitled to ride at the excursion rates, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 


yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


1906. 


Mr. BACON. With pleasure. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have heard of cases where the return 
part of the excursion ticket was not available unless it was 
certified upon it that the party using it had attended the con- 
yention or assemblage of any kind. I think that is a lawful 
practice under existing law. At any rate, it is a very general 
Practice. 

Mr. BACON. By no means, Mr. President. That is a prac- 
tice which has grown up under the railroad regulations exclu- 
sively, and not under any provision of law. It is true that it 
has been a common practice for railroads to say all over the 
country that it would give half rates to members of a political 
convention, or to members of an agricultural convention, and 
that the holder of that ticket must, before he can avail him- 
self of the privilege of going back on the return ticket, have 
a certificate that he was a member of that convention and 
present and took part in it. But that is not under this law. 

Mr. President, in support of the suggestion by the learned 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Domena] in reply to the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumzer], he read this provision 
in the existing law. I have gotten from him the book and had 
him to point out the particular provision upon which he bases 
the opinion that special rates of that kind can be given to par- 
ticular classes. I understood the Senator from Iowa, in reply 
to the Senator from North Dakota, to mean that during the 
harvest season a railroad company could say that it would give 
reduced rates to those particular persons who were to work 
in the harvest fields of North Dakota, just as the Senator inti- 
mated there could be reduced rates given to those who were 
going to take part in some political convention, provided they 
would be properly certified; and the Senator read in support 
of that the twenty-fifth section of the existing law, which I will 
read, from page 20 of a pamphlet entitled “ Trust laws—an act 
to regulate commerce, ete., and acts supplementary thereto.” 
Here is what the Senator read: 


That nothing in this act shall prevent the carriage, storage, or 
handling of property free or at reduced rates for the United States, 
State, or municipal governments, or for charitable purposes, or to or 
from fairs and expositions for exhibition thereat. 


Now, that does not relate to passenger transportation at all. 
It relates exclusively to freight, and does permit special rates 
for freight when for the Government or for a State or for a 
municipal government or for a charitable purpose, or when the 
freight is to be transported to or from a fair. But there is 
not a word said about permission to give special rates to any- 
one going to a fair or returning to a fair or to any political 
convention or any other gathering whatsoever. I repeat that 
under the existing law the only reduction of rate which can 
be granted in compliance with the law is a reduction which 
will be open to everyone who within the time given will buy 
a ticket or offer to buy a ticket at the rates thus advertised. 

Mr. President, I am reluctant to say anything more about 
the pass matter, but there are one or two things which I think 
it is unfortunate that the conferees have eliminated from the 
bill. 

The Senate will remember that when the bill left the Senate 
the pass amendment which we adopted authorized the giving 
of passes to ex-soldiers of the United States and ex-Confed- 
erate soldiers. That is eliminated from the bill. Of course, 
there is no compulsion upon the railroads to grant any such 
passes, but there is no possibility that there will be an abuse 
of anything of that kind. We know the fact that in commem- 
oration of associations that are very dear, that are dearer than 
any other association outside of those connected with one’s 
own family, those who represent the great armies both in the 
North and in the South have annual reunions, and a great 
many of these old men have hardly any other pleasure left to 
them but to get together again and commune with those with 
whom they braved those dangers, suffered all those trials, and 
endured all those hardships. 

Mr. President, heretofore the railroads have been extremely 
generous to this great and important class of men, both in the 
North and in the South, and it has been largely due to the lib- 
erality of the railroad companies that these old men, many of 
them indigent, with no means to pay railroad fare, haye been 
enabled to gather around those camp fires and renew those 
associations and recall those thrilling scenes. They are cut 
out and denied now by the report of the conferees. When the 
bill left the Senate it was not something which had not been 
brought to the attention of Senators or of the conferees. 
When it left the Senate this provision was in it, and for one I 
should be willing to vote to send this report back to the con- 
ferees in order that that provision might be restored, if nothing 
else. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. Under what provision of law prior to this time 
have such concessions been granted? 

Mr. BACON. Under none. 

Mr. CLAPP. Under none. Then what provision of this re- 
port would prohibit, not free transportation, but the concession 
which has heretofore been granted in such cases? 

Mr. BACON. I will have to repeat something which I have 
said in order to answer the question of the learned Senator 
from Minnesota, but I am very glad to do so. 

The provision of law as it now stands is one which prohibits 
free passes and prohibits discrimination; in other words, it 
prohibits reduced rates when it prohibits free passes and when 
it prohibits discrimination in the charges for the transportation 
of passengers. That is the law now, but in the law as it now 
stands there is no penalty, and the railroads have not observed 
the law as to the granting of free passes to persons from the 
highest to the lowest in the land. The law has been regarded 
as a dead letter. Nor have the railroads regarded the provi- 
sion in the present law which prohibits discrimination or the 
giving of a different rate for the transportation of individuals, 
the one over the other. That also has no penalty under the 
present law, and it has been disregarded. The railroad com- 
panies have allowed these old soldiers, both of the North and of 
the South, to go to these reunions at reduced rates, and in many 
instances on free passes, not in accordance with any provision 
of law permitting them so to do, but in absolute violation of 
the law, which prohibited it, but where there is no penalty 
attached to its violation. But when this proposed law is passed 
it will be a different matter. When this law is passed, if a 
railroad company were to say to an old soldier, either North 
or South—and they are scattered all over the country, and the 
expense of travel must be very large both for the soldiers of 
the North and for the soldiers of the South—“We will give you 
half fare,” or “We will give you free passage,” that would 
bring them in conflict with the penalty which is now prescribed 
under this proposed’ law, upon which we are about finally to 
pass, and which will cause a railroad official to be put into the 
penitentiary who would do such a thing. Have I answered the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CLAPP. I would say no. 

Mr. BACON. I would be glad, then, to have the Senator 
state wherein I have failed to do so. 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not believe the old law prohibited, and I 
do not believe that the law as proposed by this report would 
prohibit a railroad company from publishing a tariff under 
which old soldiers could go to encampments at any rate that 
was published in their schedule. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator is through— 
I have the greatest respect for his ability as a lawyer, and I 
can only reconcile myself to the fact that I differ from him by 
the known fact that even the greatest of lawyers, even those 
on the Supreme Court bench, differ among themselves as to 
legal propositions—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I call the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia to that portion of the present bill upon which I 
think the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Carr] and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] solely base their assump- 
tion, and that is the latter portion of the provision on page 16, 
which says: 

Nor shall any carrier refund or remit in any manner or by any de- 
vice any portion of the rates, fares, and charges so sS ed. nor ex- 
tend to any shipper or person any privileges or facilities in the trans- 
portation of passengers or property, except such as are specified in 
such tariffs. 

I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that the only 
true meaning of that exception is the matter relating to privi- 
leges and facilities in the handling of passengers or freight. It 
does not extend to the prohibition which is in the earlier part 
of the section, which reads: 

Nor shall any carrier charge or demand or collect or receive a greater 
or less or different compensation for such transportation of passengers 
or property. 

The other portion simply relates to facilities and privileges 
in the matter of transportation of either passengers or freight, 
and would not be construed in any way to relate to changes of 
fares published in the case either of freight or fares for pas- 


senger traffic. 
Mr. BACON. Mr, President, the Senator from North Dakota 
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is certainly correct, unless Senators, by taking the contrary con- 
struction, are prepared to do what I respectfully submit to 
Senators will utterly destroy the entire theory upon which this 
whole legislation is based. 

What is the basic consideration and purpose of this legisla- 
tion? It is that all people shall have exactly equal treatment 
by railroad companies and that a railroad company shall not 
have the privilege of discriminating between people by granting 
reduced rates to some people and refusing them to others. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume that the Senator takes the 
ground, which I think is the correct ground, that while under 
this law the railroad company might run an excursion train 
that would carry the old soldiers, for instance, to their en- 
campments, it would necessarily be open to everybody else. 

Mr. BACON. To everybody else. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not any doubt about that. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is undoubtedly correct. I have 
no more doubt of that than I have of my own existence, unless 
we are prepared to say that this legislation is a piece of ab- 
solute contradiction, with no possibility of accomplishing any- 
thing. If any railroad company can say to any of these old 
soldiers, “ We will transport you at half fare, or quarter fare, 
or without paying anything,” and at the same time say, “ We 
will not transport any other class of people at half fare, or 
quarter fare, or without fare on the same day or the same 
train“ —if they can say that they will transport them at half 
fare, and at the same time will deny that privilege to the gen- 
eral public, then they can say it to another class and another 
class, and still another class. If they can grant it to one class 
and deny it to another what possible restriction would it be 
upon the railroads against granting discriminations? 

If you admit that under the words, on page 16, which the 
Senator from North Dakota has read, it is within the power of 
the railroad company to select old soldiers, or any other class 
and say, “ We will allow you to go for half fare or quarter fare 
or transport you free, while at the same time we deny to every- 
body else the like privilege,’ what is to prevent them from 
making the same distinction as to every other class of persons? 
And when that is done, what is left of the law and what possi- 
bility is there that the law can accomplish anything? If it is 
true that the railroad companies will have a right to select 
certain classes and give them preferential rates—and if it can 
be done as to passengers, it can be done as to freight, for the 
prohibition against freight discriminations is in the same sec- 
tion, on page 16—if they can say to passengers of a certain 
class, We will permit you to ride at quarter fare or half 
fare "—if these words permit that and also permit the railroad 
to say to a certain class, “ We will transport your freight at 
one-fourth, one-fifth, or one-sixth, and at the same time we will 
require full rates from everybody else;” if it be true that the 
railroad companies under this law will be enabled to select 
certain classes and be at liberty themselves to determine which 
classes they will select, and how many they will select; if it be 
true that they can thus select the classes and make discrimina- 
tions as to rates of freight and discriminations as to rates for 
passengers, what is to become of your law? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 


question? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Suppose in the railroad schedule, which would 
necessarily have to be published before any of this sort of thing 
could be done at all, a provision should be incorporated saying 
that during certain months tickets would be sold to such and 
such points at such and such a rate to those who would apply 
for them and would swear that they wanted to go to those 
particular points as agricultural laborers, the conditions of 
the tickets being that when they got there, before the return 
part of the ticket would be good they must also swear or have 
a certificate that they had performed agricultural labor—would 
not that enable the railroads to supply the demand for labor? 

Mr. BACON. It might enable the railroads to supply the 
demand for labor 

Mr. TILLMAN. And any other man could go, of course. 

Mr. BACON. I thought the Senator was through, but if he is 
not I will postpone my reply until he concludes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. There are times when a little more light can 
be had by a little exchange of views. 

Mr. BACON. But the Senator does not permit an exchange. 
I will wait until the Senator finishes his question and I will 
try to answer it as best I can. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The point I make is that the railroad will 
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publish in its schedule that it will grant transportation at such 
a rate between such and such a point, first, on the condition 
that the applicant shall swear that he wants to go there for the 
purpose of working in the harvest field, and, secondly, that the 
return part of that ticket shall not be good until he has also 
obtained a certificate at the other end of the line of some person 
to be designated who will certify that he has been there. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. . 

Mr. TILLMAN. Very well. Then I ask the Senator, Would 
that permit the railroads to meet any exigency for labor which 
might exist? 

Mr. BACON. It might. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What I want to get at is, if the exigency 
requiring reduced rates for agricultural laborers is so great that 
we are going to undertake to send this back again to conference? 
The Senator said he would not vote for it. 

Mr. BACON. I never said that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Did not the Senator state that he would 
vote to send the report back to conference? 

Mr. BACON. Yes; on the particular point to which I re- 
ferred. I was referring to the inquiry of the Senator—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have given the Senator the specific ques- 
tion—the first part of it—— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me, I will endeavor 
to answer it. As I understand the inguiry of the Senator, it is 
if under this law as it is now framed and as we are now asked 
to enact it, without any other authority than is found in the 
present provision, a railroad company, when it publishes its 
schedules embraces in those schedules a provision that where 
parties desire to go to work in certain harvest fields between 
certain dates, if they will swear that the purpose of going there 
is to work and subsequently they get certificates that they had 
worked, whether or not that would not be a proper provision for 
the railroad companies to make under the existing law. I under- 
stand that to be the Senator’s question. Am I correct? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Well, that is about it. 

Mr. BACON. Well, then, I want to say this: The Senator 
when he first propounded the question asked if that would not 
be a good and sufficient way in which the harvest laborers 
could get to the harvest fields. I will answer and say that, 
of course, if that provision were enforced the laborers would 
get to the harvest fields, but, under the present provision of 
the law, if the railroad company did what the Senator sug- 
gests, their officers would get into the penitentiary. 

Mr. President, if we follow out the suggestion of the Senator, 
what does it mean? It means not simply that that could be 
done in the case of harvest laborers, but it means that it could 
be done in the case of all other classes of people to whom the 
railroads desired to give particular rates for the purpose of 
accomplishing a certain purpose. Of course if we put this pro- 
vision in this law, they would be allowed to do it; but, in the 
absence of anything in the law, the Senator asks if a railroad 
company should do it, whether that would not be permitted 
under the law. If it is permissible under the law, necessarily 
it would be permissible not only to harvest laborers, and not 
only as to the particular date when the harvest laborers are in 
demand, but would be permissible as to all other classes of 
people and as to all other times when any of those classes of 
people would be in demand, and the purposes of the law would 
be utterly destroyed. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr, President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. MALLORY. May I inquire of the Senator if he would 
favor the adoption of such an amendment as that suggested by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] in regard to 
harvest laborers? 

Mr. BACON. I am not sufficiently familiar with the needs 
and the demands of the particular section of which the Senator 
speaks to say as to that particular section; but I should be per- 
fectly willing that there should be a general provision in this 
law under which, in cases of emergency, railroads should be 
allowed to give, under suitable restrictions, rates for people who 
are going to meet that particular emergency. 

Mr. MALLORY. I refer to an amendment in regard to 
emergencies that might arise. I imagine there would be a 
thousand emergencies that anight arise. 

Mr. BACON. That is true; but I want to say to the Senator, 
and also to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], 
if I may have his attention, that, in response to the second 
branch of his question, when he asked me if I would send this 
bill back to conference for the purpose of getting reduced rates 
for harvest laborers, I told him no. I only used that as an 
illustration to show to what extent the law would be utterly 
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destroyed if his suggestion were correct as to what could now 
be done under the Jaw—that not only as to harvest laborers, but 
as to any other classes there would be the same privileges 
granted by the railroad companies, and the basic principle of 
this law against discrimination would be utterly destroved. 

I want to say to the Senator from South Carolina that the 
provision upon which I would send it back to conference is the 
one which has been cut out of the amendment as framed by the 
Senate which permitted considerations and concessions of this 
kind to ex-Union soldiers and ex-Gonfederate soldiers, in order 
that they might meet at their annual reunions. I would send 
it back for that purpose, and I would send it back for the 
_purpose of correcting other features of the pass amendment 
upon which I have commented and whicl I think are erroneous, 
if not to some extent vicious, in their discrimination. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. MALLORY. If the Senator from Georgia wanted to 
send the bill back to conference and succeeded in doing so, 
he would not reach the point which he is endeavoring to get 
at, because there are only two amendments in dispute between 
the two Houses. One relates not to reduced rates, but to free 
passes, and the other to pipe lines. 

Mr. BACON. That is true. 

Mr. MALLORY. I do not know how the Senator’s desire 
could be reached. 

Mr. BACON. That is true; but I would send it back in order 
that, if the railroad companies desired to give these old soldiers, 
either ex-Union or ex-Confederate, free passes, which they fre- 
quently do, they should be allowed to do so. It is true, as the 
Senator says, that the question of reduced rates is not in con- 
troversy between the two Houses, and is not a matter upon 
which a conference committee could pass. The question as to 
whether or not the ex-Union and the ex-Confederate soldiers 
should be allowed free passes was in conference and has been 
distinctly eliminated by the conference committee. 

I do not desire, Mr. President, to detain the Senate further on 
the subject. I simply desired, in view of the repeated state- 
ments of Senators that they did not approve of this, that, and 
the other feature of this conference report, but they were going 
to vote for it, to say that while I myself do not intend to make 
any issue upon it by moving to send it back, still if the issue is 
made, I will vote to send it back to conference, in order that 
these errors may be corrected. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I do not rise for the purpose 
of making a speech. It seems to me that every Senator here 
has already made up his mind exactly what he wants to do with 
reference to this bill, and I hope we shall get a vote without 
further delay. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report of the committee of conference. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, last night I introduced a 
joint resolution to provide for an extension of time when the 
law in regard to the regulation of railroad rates shall go into 
effect. It is absolutely necessary that it should be put upon 
its passage at once, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to its consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
joint resolution, the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A joint resolution (S. R. 72) fixing the 
date upon which the act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, approved June —, 1896, shall go 
into effect. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution; which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the act entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4 1887, and 
all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission,” shall take effect and be in force sixty 
days after its approval by the President of the United States. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


“MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownrne, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 


agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 


ate to the bill (H. R. 12323) to extend the public-land laws of 
the United States to the lands comprised within the limits of 
the abandoned Fort Crittenden Military Reservation, in the 
State of Utah. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 20403) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, and for prior years, and for 
other purposes; asks a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Lrrraver, Mr. Tawney, and Mr. BRuNDIDGE managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

H. R. 5509. An act for the relief of Russell Savage; 

: II. R. 6963. An act granting a pension to William P. Knowl- 
on; 
H. R. 9238. An act for the relief of William Saphar; 

II. R. 17345. An act creating a United States court for China 
and prescribing the jurisdiction thereof ; 

H. R. 18601. An act granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
ward A. Barnes; 

H. R. 19364. An act granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Ring; and 
` H. R. 20451. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash. River. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 20403) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes, 
and asking a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that the 
conferees be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
Mr. HALE, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. BERRY as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR RECESS. 


Mr. HALE. I move that at 6 o'clock to-night the Senate take 
a recess until 8 o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves 
that at 6 o'clock the Senate take a recess until 8 o’clock this 
evening. s 

The motion was agreed to. 


PURE-FOOD BILL. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the conference report on Sen- 
ate bill 88 be laid before the Senate. 3 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the conference 
report on the bill (S. 88) for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regu- 
lating traffic therein, and for other purposes. The question is 
on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18537) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, all parties are agreed that a 
measure for rigid inspection of animals for slaughter for meat 
products is necessary. The differences are as to who should 
pay the cost of that inspection, and the item of the date label. 
It seems to me a self-evident proposition that if producers fail 
to make their products such as to command public confidence it 
is their duty to do whatever is necessary to restore that confi- 
dence, When fairly considered the severest charge made 
against the packers is by their friends, who say that if the 
packers are made to pay this expense they will charge it to the 
eattle grower and also to the consumer. I am prepared to 
believe most anything of this monopoly, but I can hardly think 
so meanly of them as this, which their friends admit will be 
their course. Their conduct in regard to this measure has been 
such as to show that at least they have no nice sense of pro- 
prieties. We have all had much experience with round-robin 
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telegrams. We expect them from certain associations, but I 
haye never seen such open and bare-faced use of this method 
of trying to influence Congress as has been made by these pack- 
ers in flooding us with telegrams from all over the West in 
identical language, all evidently emanating from Chicago. If 
we are to be buncoed, as I hold that we are to be in this matter 
of expense, it would be pleasanter to have it done with some 
neatness and so as to conceal the cheapness of its style. But, 
Mr, President, gentlemen of another body are about to go home 
to their constituents to take their judgment upon their acts. 
They seem to believe that their constituents in the business of 
raising stock would look upon the charge of a fee per head upon 
the packers for the animals slaughtered as a virtual tax upon 
the stock grower. Your conferees do not believe this, but think 
that with the many millions of benefit the stamp of the Govern- 
ment upon every item of their product would give, the packers 
would not stoop to any such course. It is too cheap and trans- 
parently wrong even for them. On the other hand, I believe 
that the sense of right and fairness of the American people will 
be that this expense ought to be paid by the packers. 

I dislike to go to the people and give any chance to have it 
said that we have legislated in the interest of this practical 
monopoly. There is a bill now before the President, which I 
liope he will veto, extending the time that cattle can be kept 
on the cars without unloading to feed and water. This is evi- 
dently in the interest of the Chicago packers, but, in my view, 
it is for the public interest to so legislate as to encourage the 
scattering rather than the centralizing of this industry; and, 
Mr. President, one good feature of this measure of Government 
inspection is that it will encourage the building up of establish- 
ments in other sections and weakening and perhaps destroying 
this monopoly. The products will be bought on the strength of 
the Government label of inspection, and not upon the credit of 
Armour, or Morris, or any firm name. ‘In other words, it de- 
stroys the value of their good will, if they have any. Smith, 
Brown, and Jones, if they go into business to-morrow, can have 
as good a market as any old company, for the Government 
stamp on their product puts them on the same standing. But, 
Mr. President, it is evident that your conferees will not be able 
to change the views of the other body, and it is further very 
clear to us all that the importance of this measure as a whole 
far outweighs any objections to these two items of detail. It 
provides for a very thorough inspection, and there is no doubt 
that we shall have such an inspection as will give confidence 
to our own people and the foreign nations, which are so great 
buyers of this immense article of commerce. This great result 
is of much greater importance than the item of whether the 
packers or the people shall pay the cost. Let it be remembered 
that this very important measure originated in the Senate— 
offered by the senior Senator from Indiana as an amendment to 
the agricultural appropriation bill—and that it still retains all 
the essential features which the President has insisted upon. 
It is vitally important that this bill does not fail, and it is 
certain that it must fail unless the Senate yields upon these 
two points of difference. To make sure of the greater good, 
your conferees believe it best, under the present peculiar con- 
dition, to waive their objections to the items in dispute, but 
expressly asserting that their views as to what is right and 
just as to the cost and label are not changed. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Crarr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I yield to the Senator from North Da- 
kota. . 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President, in view of the very 
great importance of this legislation, I regard it as extremely 
unfortunate that this session of Congress is so near an end, 
because I believe if we had time further to discuss this question 
and to examine it, both Houses of Congress would reach a con- 
clusion far different from that contained in the House provi- 
sion. I have myself arrived at these views after a very thor- 
ough study of the question and after the fullest consideration 
which I have been able to give to the subject. I have been 
particularly impressed with the character of the literature 
which has been sent to Senators and Representatives from all 
parts of the country. I have been much interested in some 
telegrams which have come to me during the last few days, and 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate to those telegrams, so 
that the Senate may understand the nature of the campaign 
which has been waged all over the country from some central 
point in the country—I do not know exactly where—in favor of 
the House provision. 


On the 27th of this month I received a telegram dated at 


South St. Paul, Minn., and signed by the South St. Paul Live- 
stock Exchange, by order of Charles L. Haas, president, read- 
ing as follows: 

The live-stock interests ask that you support amendment to meat bill 


placing cost of inspection on Government. We are especially inter- 
ested in this N 5 yi 


It will be observed that this telegram is not from a producer 
2 uve stock or a raiser of live stock, but from a dealer in live 
stock. - 

Following close upon the receipt of this telegram came numer- 
ous dispatches. I hold in my hand some twenty or thirty of 
them. One of them came from Ashley, N. Dak., dated the 28th 
of June, the day after the telegram signed by Mr. Haas reached 
me, and it is signed by the First State Bank. That telegram’ 
is as follows: 

We urge support of Wadsworth meat bill, including Government in- 
spection at Government expense. 

I would not have been surprised at the reecipt of this tele- 
gram from the First State Bank but for the fact that I re- 
ceived later telegrams from other bankers of the country, es- 
pecially in my State; one from the First National Bank of Val- 
ley City, in North Dakota, dated the 28, and in language very, 
similar to that contained in the one from the First State Bank 
of Ashley; another from the First National Bank of Fargo in 
my State in almost the same language; another from the Far- 
mers’ and Merchants’ State Bank, in Jamestown, N. Dak., a 
little more extensive, but to the same purpose, and a telegram 
from a banker whom I know personally at Cando, N. Dak., 
which reads as follows: 

Think it is to interest of Northwest to support Wadsworth meat bill, 
including Government inspection at Government’s expense. 

Also a telegram from the First National Bank of Botteneau, 
N. Dak., and one from The Elk Valley Bank at Larimore, 
N. Dak., all in the same language, or very nearly the same, and 
humerous telegrams from private individuals, some of them mer- 
chants, some of them stock dealers, but none of them, so far 
as I know, stock raisers. There may be two or three individuals 
who are stock raisers. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator from North Dakota 
a question? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Are the telegrams all from people who 
have the interest of the community at heart? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Oh, yes; undoubtedly. 

Mr. WARREN. Are they from men naturally interested in 
cattlemen? Do their interests lie parallel with those of the 
eattlemen of the State or with the packers? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Undoubtedly the senders of these tel- 
egrams are reputable people in my State and other States, so 
far as I am acquainted with them. I have no doubt they are 
all reputable people. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to ask the Senator if it is not true 
that these bankers, as a rule, advance money to the farmers 
producing cattle? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Undoubtedly. The point I desire to 
make is simply that these telegrams do not originate with the 
stock raisers themselves. There is no doubt in my mind that 
they are all predicated upon the telegram sent to me from 
South St. Paul by Mr. Haas, and I can reach no other con- 
clusion than that he must have telegraphed to the bankers of 
my State to wire me. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator mean that the bankers 
of his State are all interested in the packers and not in the 
stockmen? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Oh, no. 
from Wyoming 

Mr. WARREN. I am asking for information. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Of course the Senator knows that the 
bankers of my State are not interested in the packers, but I 
have no doubt that many bankers when they receive telegrams 
from some one interested in the banking business, asking them to 
use their influence with their Senators and Representatives, yield 
to such a request. That is the fact, I think, in the case I have 
referred to. 

Mr. WARREN. Would they not yield to the request of the 
cattlemen and sheepmen who are, as a general thing, the great 
borrowers of the West? Or on the other hand, would they yield 
to the request of outside packers and telegraph something to 
the Senators from their State that they thought was to be to 
the disadvantage of the live-stock men who were doing business 
with them? a 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I do not believe the bankers of my 
State would refrain from doing what they could in the inter- 
est of the stock raisers, provided the stock raisers would ask 
them to do it. But in no instance have the stock raisers of 


I shall not permit the Senator 
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North Dakota, or any of them, so far as I am able to gather 
from these telegrams or newspapers, appealed to the bankers 
to wire me to support the Wadsworth amendment, and the fact 
is the invitation to these bankers to use their influence on me 
and other Senators has come from one central point, and that 
point, I think, is Chicago itself. 

It is very strange, to my mind, that the advocates of the pro- 
visions contained in the House amendment and the packers 
should be fearful that the stock raiser will be obliged to pay 
this fee which has been spoken of here. I can not understand 
such a situation. If the stock raiser is going to pay this fee, 
why should the packer be interested? It is not any affair of 
his. If the man who raises cattle is taxed to pay the inspection, 
why should the packer be interested? The fact is there has 
been a good deal of controversy and a great deal of argument 
here intended to show that if we collect an inspection fee on the 
animals slaughtered it would be assessed upon the stock raiser, 
and the one individual above all others who seems to be most 
fearful of that outcome is the packer himself. 

Now, in regard to the suggestion of putting the date of inspec- 
tion on the meat package. I was interested this morning in 
reading an item in the morning Post, dated London, June 28, 
dealing with the meat question, and I will have the Secretary 
read the telegram, because I think Senators should be informed 
upon the attitude of the people who are supposed to buy our 
meats before they decide upon what kind of legislation the 
Congress shall enact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WOULD STAMP PURE MEAT—LONDON SANITARY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS 
STRINGENT INSPECTION LAWS. 
$ LONDON, June 28, 1906. 

The corporation of the city of London at a meeting to-day received 
the report of its sanitary committee recommending the promotion of 
legislation pronon for tbe compulsory inspection at the time of 
slaughter of all animals intended for the f of man, includi: the 
viscera, as being the only reliable system for the protection of the 
public, and that all meat found free of disease should be officially 
stamped after inspection. 

The report also recommended that all foreign meat admitted should 
be required to comply with the same standard as home-killed meat. 
As regards boxed, or boned meat, the report recommends the exclu- 
sion from the United Kingdom of any meat packed in such a way as to 
prevent its inspection or the detection of disease, and it urges that 
provision be made for the establishment of public slaughterhouses and 
the abolition of private slaughterhouses, 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. A great many people have thought 
it was very necessary that the Congress of the United States, 
in passing upon the meat question, should legislate so as to 
preserve the integrity of the American product. I think that 
that is about what Congress desires to do—to preserve our for- 
eign trade in meat products. I was one of those who believed 
that the cost of the inspection should be upon the packers of 
meat intended for interstate or foreign commerce; and I still 
maintain that belief. But in view of the exigencies here, the 
session being now near its close, and in view of the fact that 
unless we adopt the plan suggested by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Procror] we will get no legislation whatever, it 
seems to me that the Senate is forced to yield on the question. 
I do not see any other way out of it. I believe, if we had 
time further to consider this question and to go into it as it 
should be gone into, we would eliminate this measure from 
the agricultural appropriation bill and consider it upon its own 
merits as a separate bill. But that is impossible at this time. 
It can not be done now. 

So with the Senator from Vermont, I, as one of the conferees 
on the bill, feel that I am compelled to agree to the suggestion 
which the Senator makes and to ask the Senate to authorize, 
if the Senate sees fit to do so, the conferees to accept the House 
provision; and in doing that, I want to say that the packers 
themselves, in my judgment, will regret that the label is not 
put upon their products. I do not suppose they will ever regret 
that the Government is to pay the cost of inspection. That is 
an entirely different question. But, in my judgment, the 
packers themselves should have been here to insist upon a law 
providing that a label shall be put upon their product before 
it enters into interstate or foreign commerce. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, in the interest of prac- 
tical legislation, and, I may say, of any legislation at all upon 
this critically important question, I trust that the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Procror], the chairman of the 
Senate conferees, will be immediately agreed to. The Senator 
from Vermont has accurately stated the situation—it is either 
this or lose the whole bill, and much as some may wish it, we do 
not propose to lose this bill. . 

The other day, when the bill came to us from the House, I 
said, and I repeat now, that I thought the Senate and the 


country were to be congratulated upon getting a good deal better 
bill than any informed man had a right to expect under all cir- 
cumstances at this session. 

MAIN PROVISIONS RESTORED. 

Out of a bill of twenty sections we have every section re- 
stored except one section and one line out of another section. 

Out of the many vital provisions necessary to make this bill 
effective, which it was at first proposed in the House committee 
to take from the bill, every one has been restored except two, 
and those two I pointed out the other day. 

These two are, first, the question of the cost of inspection, and, 
second, the question of the date upon the can or other recepta- 
cle. I do not deem it necessary in these closing hours of the 
session and in the great heat which oppresses us all to repeat 
the various reasons which I presented to the Senate the other 
day why both of those should have been restored as well as the 
ones which the House had already restored. 

RESULT OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

Mr. President, I may say, though, in passing that while the 
House has insisted upon the Government paying the cost of 
inspection, instead of the packers paying the cost of inspection, 
as I proposed, still the House has increased the present appro- 
priation 400 per cent. It has increased it from $750,000, which it 
is now, to $3,000,000; and that result was secured by a succes- 
sion of steps, the first proposition being to appropriate $1,000,000, 
and then $2,000,000, and then $3,000,000 as a permanent appro- 
priation—all under the irresistible pressure of public opinion, 
which the opponents of this legislation withstood as long as 
they could. 

A BEGINNING OF REFORM. 

In all great reforms—for this is one of the greatest of prac- 
tical reforms which has been legislated upon by the American 
Congress in a quarter of a century—it is the duty of those 
who propose the reform to fight for every essential provision; 
but not to imperil the life of the measure itself. And in all re- 
forms it is the testimony of all human experience that every- 
thing at first proposed can not be at first secured, although in 
the end all that is at first proposed usually is finally secured. 

That has been the case with this bill, as I ventured to point 
out to the Senate the other day when it first came back to us 
from the House. And those in the Senate—and that includes a 
vast majority of the Senate—who believe in all the features of 
the Senate bill, not only those restored by the House, but the 
two which still remain unagreed to, intend to see to it that these 
two will finally be secured. We do not get these two now; but 
we will get them hereafter. 

Mr. President, the reasons were presented by the Senator 
from Vermont in severe and absolutely conclusive terms why we 
would endanger the bill by further insisting on these two re- 
maining provisions in these closing hours of the session. No 
person who is attached to this measure, as the immense major- 
ity of the Senate is attached to it, is willing to see the bill killed 
or even see the bill endangered. If the Senate insists and the 
House insists, then it is patent to everyone that no legislation 
will be the inevitable result. 

TWO IMYFORTANT PRINCIPLES. 

And so as to the two remaining features, which many thought 
we might well dispense with in the first place—we postpone 
them to a later day, and, as to these, we will meet the 
enemy upon a future field. Because I think, Mr. President, 
there is no doubt that these principles, once stated, will grew in 
the minds of the American people. 

First. That every man has a right to know what he buys and 
therefore the date of inspection should be on the can of meat, and 

Second. That an industry which is infinitely benefited by the 
Government inspection ought to pay for that inspection instead 
of the people paying for it. 

We hold that the packers should pay for the packers’ inspec- 
tion; and our opponents hold that the people should pay for the 
packers’ inspection. We hold that every man who buys a can 
of meat has a right to know how old it is; and our opponents 
hold that it is none of the purchaser’s business how old the can 
of meat is that he buys. 

Upon those two principles we should have won now as we 
have won on every other feature of the bill; and upon these two 
principles we are absolutely certain to win in the future. 

PRESENT NEED IS A LAW. 

But since I think it is wise to adopt the motion of the Senator 
from Vermont—that we agree with the House and, at this 
present session, secure the legislation which will give the people 
effective inspection of meats at the present time, it is not per- 
haps within the proprieties to debate those questions any 
further. Certainly it is not within the proprieties, under all 
the circumstances, to go into details of argument or into the his- 
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tory of the measure, or into the many facts which are avail- 
able. After all, the great and immediate purpose of this legisla- 
tion will have been secured when it becomes a law. 

AS GOOD MEAT FOR AMERICANS AS FOR FOREIGNERS. 

Four months ago, when I began the study of this subject 
and the preparation of this measure, there was just one 
great purpose which I had in mind—I think which all friends 
ef meat inspection, both in the House and the Senate and 
elsewhere, have had in mind since I introduced the bill 
and that was that the American consumer should have just 
as good meat and just as carcfully inspected meat as the 
foreign consumer of our meats had. That is secured by this 
bill. My friends from the House, whom I see present listening 
to me, will pardon me if I say that it is no particular merit of 
theirs that that conclusion has been reached—they did what 
they could to prevent it. 

Although the Government is to pay for this year, at least, 
and although no date is to go on the can for the present session, 
all concede that, with those two exceptions, this is as effective 
an inspection law as is to be found on the statute books of 
any nation. And so when this motion shall prevail and the 
conferees shall agree, and the bill shall finally pass and receive 
the signature of the Chief Executive, the great purpose with 
which this great reform was started will have been secured, to 
wit, that the American consumer of meat and meat products 
shall have as good meat and as good meat products, and as 
carefully examined, as the foreign people who buy from us. 

Therefore I trust that the Senate, in the interest of practical 
legislation, will at once adopt the motion of the Senator from 
Vermont, the chairman of the Senate conferees. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I regret that I can not feel 
in such a happy mood as is the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BEVERIDGE]. I can not refrain from stating that the outcome 
of this matter is a great disappointment to me. It is unfor- 
tunate that this measure was ingrafted on the agricultural 
appropriation bill. If it were here as an independent measure, 
we could assert our rights and say “We can not get this 
measure in the right shape. We will stay here.” Because it 
is ingrafted on an appropriation bill, we are under pressure 
to pass the bill before we adjourn. I watched the course of 
this measure, and in many quarters it has been considered from 
the standpoint of the packers and the cattlemen. The Ameri- 
can consumers and the ordinary American farmer have been 
left out of the question. Three objects have been sought to be 
accomplished—first, to placate the packers; next, to placate 
the men who raise the range cattle, and, third, to get a good mar- 
ket for the packers abroad. What is the outcome of this? 

Mr. President, we are to expend $3,000,000 in inspecting the 
products of the packers, and then the American people are not 
to get the full benefit of that protection. When we come here 
and ask for the plain privilege of having the canned goods 
labeled, so that the American consumer can tell whether he is 
buying a fresh product or a stale product, the packers and the 
men who represent them get up on their hind legs and say 
“You can not have it. We are omnipotent.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the American people are 
entitled to the little protection that privates in the British 
army have, for even in the British army they take pains to 
ascertain the date when the goods were canned. But the 
American citizen, under pressure from these sources, is not to 
have that benefit. I am not willing to take up the time of the 
Senate in a further discussion of this measure, as I should like 
to do under the circumstances. But to me it seems to be a 
legislative abortion to provide for meat inspection in order to 
protect the American people, and then to leave out one of the 
most important elements, the label. 

What do the packers seek to accomplish by that? It is to 
force us to eat the canned goods whether they were made yes- 
terday or whether they are as old as Methuselah. That is the 
object, and we are weak enough to submit. 

Mr. President, I have felt that on this occasion I could not 
do less than make my protest in these words. I must say that 
I feel disappointed. I feel as though when I go home I will 
go home like a licked dog, whipped by the packers and by the 
raisers of range cattle, and nobody else. 

I hope that in the future what my friend the Senator from 
Indiana said will take place, that we may be able to correct 
this legislation, but he will be a much grayer man than I am 
to-day and a much older man before he gets the upper hand of 
the packers and the range cattle men. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as one of the conferees on 
the part of the Senate upon this measure, I do-not feel willing 
to remain silent when the Senate is about to vote to surrender 
to the packers in the contest which has been waged here during 
the past few days. Every man and every corporation that pre- 


pares and puts upon the market food for man owes the public 
a great and a high duty. It is a duty which concerns life and 
health. That is all the more so if the article in which he deals 
is an article which under certain conditions may be healthy 
and under other conditions may be deadly. That is the char- 
acter of the product which the packers put upon the market. 
This duty of the packers to the public is the fundamental fact 
in connection with this whole controversy. 

No one has contended from the time this debate began up to 
the present time that the packers are to-day or have in the 
recent past discharged or tried to discharge this duty to the 
public. 

Of course there are those who criticise the report of Neill 
and Reynolds, aud say it indulges in falsehoods and misrepre- 
sentations and gross exaggerations, and perhaps that is to an 
extent true. But nobody has denied the fact that the packers 
have taken no measure looking to proper sanitation in their 
great establishments, or that they have made proper efforts to 
see that the product which they put upon the market is 
healthy and wholesome. They have utterly failed in that great 
and high duty to the public. 

Now, our justification in interfering in this matter, so far 
as interstate trade and commerce are concerned, grows out 
of the fact of the failure on the part of the packers, not of 
any failure on the part of the public or the purchaser. That 
there has been a failure, and a flagrant failure, on the part 
of the packers is admitted even by themselves. They first 
came to Congress and asked that an inspection be had in or- 
der that foreign markets might be given proper confidence in 
their products, and now, when they are arraigned and ex- 
posed, they come to Congress and they practically admit that 
existing conditions have destroyed the confidence of the Amer- 
ican public in their products. They say that they must have 
this inspection. They say that they can not win back the con- 
fidence of the American people in the light of the facts that 
have been disclosed in recent publications and investigations 
unless there is an inspection. Yet notwithstanding these facts 
and admissions, they have the effrontery to ask the Congress 
to shoulder upon the American people the whole burden of 
making that inspection. 

If we had not seen this same audacity, this same effrontery, 
on the part not only of this great monopoly, but all the monop- 
olies in this country when legislation affecting their interests 
is concerned, we would be amazed at it; but it is so frequent, 
it has become so common, such an everyday thing, that we have 
become familiar with it and see it and hear it without wonder, 
astonishment, or amazement. 

Mr. President, I agree with the statement several times made 
to-day that this is not the time to make a speech, and I do 
not intend to make a speech, but I have not before occupied 
the time and attention of the Senate in expressing myself on 
this measure, and I beg indulgence for a few minutes while I 
do express my position and my views about it, and the motives 
which have actuated me in standing firmly in the conference 
against the proposition of the House to impose upon the Goy- 
ernment the whole expense of this inspection. 

I know it has been contended on both sides, those that con- 
tend the Government should pay the expense and those who 
contend that the packers should pay the expense, that precedent 
supports their contention. Gentlemen who have insisted that 
the Government should pay for this inspection have relied upon 
the fact that the Government is already paying the cost of in- 
spection of those articles which enter into foreign commerce. 
That, I concede, is a forceful precedent. It is also contended 
that Congress only a few days ago passed a measure providing 
for the inspection of grain, and that the Government has been 
saddled by that bill with the cost of the inspection. That is 
probably another forceful precedent, although obviously the 
two cases are not by any means upon all fours. 

On the other hand, it has been contended that there are 
precedents against the Government paying the cost and in 
favor of saddling the cost upon the industry which is regu- 
lated. The national banks have been cited, and the immigra- 
tion head tax has been cited, as establishing a precedent in 
support of the Senate contention that the packers should bear 
this expense. Other precedents to the same effect are cited, 
but I will not go into those. I grant that there are precedents 
upon both sides of this subject. 

Mr. President, I have not much respect for precedents in a 
matter of this kind. There are matters in which precedent 
carries great weight, but this is not one of those. I do not care 
what the weight of precedent in this matteris. If the weight of 


precedent is in favor of the Government paying this expense 
an expense incurred for the benefit of the packer, an expense 
incurred by reason of the packer’s default and criminal dere- 
liction of duty—it is a bad precedent, and the sooner the Con- 
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gress of the United States reverses that precedent the better. 
Sound public policy requires it; common sense requires it; 
ordinary justice requires it. 

I can conceive of nothing that Congress can do which will 
be of more benefit—and when I use the term “ benefit” I mean 
financial, pecuniary benefiti—to the packers of this country 
than the passage of this inspection law. The packers ought to 
be willing from a business standpoint, to say nothing about 
considerations of justice, to pay for this inspection if the cost 
were twice as great as it is. 

Leaving out of consideration the very strong argument made 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Procror] the other day, in 
which he showed what a great advantage and benefit this in- 
spection would be to them in the way of advertising their 
products, is it not perfectly plain that if this inspection bill shall 
pass and if the American people shall be assured that every 
pound of meat that they buy from these packing houses, whether 
it be fresh meat or canned meat, has gone through the process 
of a thorough inspection, ante-mortem, post-mortem, and 
microscopic, it will establish such a degree of confidence in the 
products of these packers as will give them a great advantage 
over the local butcher in every neighborhood in the United 
States? 

In the sections of the country far remote from these great 
packers, too far away to justify the shipment of live stock to 
them for sale, it has been difficult for the local butcher, the only 
reliance of the local stock raiser for the sale of such animals 
as he raises for market, to compete with these great packers, 
even when their product was under the suspicion that it has 
been under. Remoye that suspicion, by requiring rigid Gov- 
ernment inspection of the packers’ product and leaving the 
product of the local dealer uninspected, with all the suspicion 
which has been aroused as to tuberculosis and trichina in 
cattle and hogs and the danger incident to health and life there- 
from, and the competition which has heretofore been so disas- 
trous to the local dealer in meats will assume even a graver 
aspect, and these great packers will find in this bill designed 
in the interest of health and of life an instrumentality by which 
they will be the better able to crush out their small competitors 
and increase the sale of their products as well as tightening the 
grasp of their monopoly. 

If it were not for considerations of health and life, the highest 
considerations that a legislator has to deal with, I would op- 
pose this inspection law, because I know that it means to a 
large extent the injury of small dealers and the furtherance of 
this monopoly throughout the length and breadth of this land. 

Mr. President, I suppose the Senate will pass the resolution 
proposed by the Senator from Vermont; I suppose that I will 
sign the report; but I want to say here, and I want to say to the 
Senate and country, that when I sign it I shall sign it under 
protest. If it were not for the fact that the House yesterday 
voted that the Government should pay this expense by a vote of 
193 to 45; if it were not for the fact that the hour of final ad- 
journment has almost arrived and all feel there must, in the in- 
terest of absolutely necessary legislation, be a compromise of 
this matter of difference between the Houses; in short, if it were 
not for the overpowering circumstances and conditions which 
surround me I never would sign a report providing for a sur- 
render to these greedy monopolies. I would be in favor of 
staying here for an indefinite period that right and justice 
might be done in this matter. 

Not only those conditions, but the safety of a great appropria- 
tion bill, admonish us to yield our contention for a time. How- 
ever, I want to say to the Senate that if yielding now meant 
yielding permanently, if it meant that the provision of the House 
substitute was to remain the permanent law of the land upon 
this subject, and that another effort would not be made or could 
not be made, I would not now consent to yield. But that is not 
the case. We can renew this fight at the beginning of the next 
session. We will renew it then, and we will fight it to a finish, 
without surrender or compromise, I hope. 

There is another reason why I dislike to see the Senate 
forced to the necessity of surrendering to the packers in this 
matter. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN], in 
his dramatie way and with his picturesque language, has ex- 
posed the surrender which the Congress of the United States 
has just made to the Standard Oil monopoly. Indeed, it was 
a disgraceful surrender, but a surrender possibly made neces- 
sary to save the life of a great measure—the rate bill—just 
us in this case it seems that surrender is necessary to save the 
life of another great measure—the agricultural appropriation 
bill and a system of inspection of meat and meat food products. 

Now, right upon the heels of this surrender to the Standard 
Oil Company, immediately after we have struck our colors to 
that great and grinding monopoly, to surrender again to the 
next biggest monopoly in the United States, to the next greediest 


monopoly in the United States, to the next most oppressive 
monopoly in the United States, is to me full of humiliation and 
shame. Yet that is what it is. What we are doing here to-day 
in fastening the cost of this inspection upon the Government, 
which in no way has made it necessary, and relieving the 
packers, which have made it necessary by sinister and bad 
and corrupt methods, is nothing, Mr. President, but a sur- 
render by the Congress and the Government to this monopoly. 
The machinations, the influence, and the power of the Standard 
Oil Company in the one case and those of the beef trust in the 
other have triumphed, and as a result they have got in these 
matters what they asked and demanded, and the people are 
left to pay the cost and to suffer. I repeat, it is a shameful 
and humiliating spectacle, and strikingly illustrates the dan- 
gerous and overweening power to which monopoly has attained 
in this country. 

I do not care how many telegrams come here from stock 
raisers and dealers and packers and others; we have had 
enough experience with these machine-made telegrams to know 
that they all have a common inspiration, and that inspiration is 
the Chicago packing houses—Armour and Swift and the great 
multimillionaires who own those establishments. 

Now, Mr. President, together with the rest, under duress, 
under stress—because I can not help myself, because higher in- 
terests are inyolved than the one sacrificed—I shall, if the 
Senate so directs, sign this report under protest; but I give 
notice right here and now that when the next session of Con- 
gress assembles, if nobody else will do it, and do it speedily, 
I intend to introduce a bill to impose an inspection tax suffi- 
ciently large to recoup the entire expense the Government may 
incur in carrying out inspection provided in this bill. 

There are other things I should like to say, but, as I said, 
I know it is not proper to enter into an elaborate discussion of 
the various questions involved in this controversy, and I merely 
rose for the purpose of stating briefly as I might my own posi- 
tion personally with reference to this subject and my relations 
to it as a member of the committee of conference. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will occupy but a few moments, 
and I dislike to do even that, for I know the impatience of the 
Senate, and no Senator here is more impatient than I am to 
get to the end of this wearisome turmoil. 

Mr. President, the constituency I represent in part happens 
to embrace not only the producers, the raisers, the feeders, and 
shippers of cattle, but also commission men who buy them and 
packers who slaughter and pack them. I represent people 
embraced in all these classes, and I rise to say a word or two 
for all of them, the packers as well as the others—I mean the 
packers of Missouri. 

Mr. President, this tremendous agitation has been almost dis- 
astrous, and certainly very hurtful, to the live-stock industry 
in all of its ramifications. It has been most unfortunate, and 
it is important that it should end as speedily as possible. Some 
drastie legislation is now absolutely necessary to restore the 
confidence of the people not only of this country, but of the 
world, and whatever is to be done should be done at once. 

Mr. President, I, too, have been flooded with telegrams from 
all kinds of people—cattle raisers, farmers, feeders, commission 
merchants, bankers, and packers. h 

I hold in my hand several telegrams which are types of many 
others which have come to me within the last ten days or so. 
I have one here from South St. Joseph, Mo., which reads as 
follows: 

Sout Sr. JOSEPH, Mo., June 21, 1906. 
Senator W. J. STONE, Washington, D. C. 


Believing that House inspection bill provides ample safeguard we 
urge prompt and favorable action. Delay is injuring live stock in- 


eee: CHAS. PascuE, 
The stock yards and packing houses are in South St. Joseph, 
and Mr. Pasche is in the live stock business there. ~ 
Here is a telegram from H. C. Duncan, Osborn, Mo. He is 
out in the country, and I understand is a producer of fine 
cattle. He telegraphs as follows: 
OSBORNE, Mo., June 23, 1906. 


WILLIAM J. STONE, 
Washington, D. C. 

In the interest of the live-stock industry, farmers, and bankers, the 
meat-inspection bill should be promptly accepted by Senate, and foreign 
agitation cease. 

H. C. Duncan. 

Here is a telegram from the Clinton National Bank, which 
reads: 

CLINTON, Mo., June 22, 1906. 
W. J. STONE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. - 

In the interest of everybody connected with the live-stock industry, 
including banks, the meat-inspection bill should be promptly accepted 
by Senate, and all further agitation cease. 

CLINTON NATIONAL BANK, 
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I will not read any more of these, but I want to say that I 
have received, as the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Hans- 
BROUGH] says he has received, a large number of telegrams from 
bankers. They are from bankers scattered throughout the State, 
in the smaller towns as well as in the larger cities. I know it 
to be true in my State, and I have no doubt it is true in other 
States, that the bankers supply the farmers and cattle raisers 
and feeders with money to carry on their business. They loan 
feeders money and take the cattle for security. These country 
bankers are not supplying the packers, the commission mer- 
chants, or live-stock exchanges with money; but they are fur- 
nishing money to the cattle raiser and feeder himself. Their 
interests, therefore, are identified with the interests of the 
farmer, and hence it is hardly fair to criticise these bankers 
directly or by inference for the interest they take in this meas- 
ure, or to intimate that they are infiuenced by the packers. 

Mr. President, I might read a great number of telegrams, but 
it would be useless. However, they prove the absolute im- 
portance of concluding this whole business by promptly secur- 
ing some legislation which will put an end to this destructive 
agitation and reestablish confidence in the commercial world 
and in the consuming world as to the wholesomeness of our 
meat products and as to the integrity of our business methods. 

As I understand it, there are now but two points of difference 
between the Senate and House conferees. One relates to the 
label to be put upon the cans or other receptacle in which beef 
may be packed, and the other concerns the cost of inspection— 
that is, who shall bear the cost, the Government or the packers. 

Mr. President, I am sure that the conferees on the part of 
the Senate are right in their contention that the canned goods 
of the packers should bear a label, showing, among other 
things, the date of the packing. I believe that; and I am un- 
qualifiedly in accord with the Senate conferees on that point. 
As to who shall bear the cost of inspection, I care but little. If 
the Government pays it, then the expense will come from the 
taxpayers at large. If the packers pay it, then it will come 
ultimately from the producer of the live animal when he sells 
it, or from the consumer of the beef. But in the present exi- 
gency I consider that to be an unimportant matter, and I care 
very little about it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President ` 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER, If the result of it is to increase the sales 
of the packers, and it will be a clear profit to them of at least 
810,000,000 or $15,000,000 a year, then why should it come out 
of either the consumer or the producer? 

Mr. STONE. I am not contending that it should come out of 
either the consumer or the producer. I merely state what would 
happen. But I do not care as to that, and I do not want to 
stop here to discuss that question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why should the packers charge it back 
either to the consumer or to the producer, if in effect it is not a 
loss to them, but a gain of three or four times the amount? 

Mr. STONE. Why they should charge it back I do not know, 
but that they would do it I have not a doubt. If you fix a head 
tax of 5 or 6 cents on an animal and a feeder should ship into 
the market of Chicago or any other point a hundred head of 
beeves and sell them, the tax being five, six, or eight dollars on 
the whole lot, I have no doubt whatever that that amount would 
be charged up against the feeder and the seller of the beeves, 
just as the bill for provender or yardage would be charged up 
against him, It might not be done so directly, but in some way 
it would be charged up against him. I do not care very much 
about that, however. The one great thing that ought to be done 
now is to end this agitation. Therefore I am going to vote for 
the motion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor], that 
the Senate accept the situation and agree to the House propo- 
sition. 

Mr. President, all this agitation has grown out of an attack 
upon the alleged practices of three or four packing houses in the 
city of Chicago. But, sir, there are packing houses elsewhere, 

* seattered all over the country. There are packeries in New 
York, in Minneapolis, in Kansas City, in St. Louis, in St. 
Joseph, and in many other commercial centers. It has been 
said that sanitary conditions in several of the establishments at 
Chicago are bad; and that they are bad, I do not deny. But the 
attack made upon these establishments was so ill directed as 
not to confine it, at least in its effects, to those who are said to 
be guilty of the wrongdoing, but it has been made in such a 
way as to involve every packing industry or establishment in 
the entire country. No one has ever intimated that the packing 
houses in New York are improperly conducted, that their sani- 
tary conditions are bad, or that the method of carrying on their 


business is wrong. On the cohtrary, I have seen it published 
in the newspapers that committees acting under local authority 
haye made exhaustive investigations and reported that the 
packing houses there are managed in the best way possible. 
Mr. President, the packing houses of Missouri are properly 
managed also. No one has ever criticised them. In the city of 
St. Joseph, for instance, the packing industry is a large one. 
Ten thousand cattle are slaughtered there daily; thousands of 
people are engaged in the industry, and $10,000,000 or more 
are expended monthly in carrying on the business. So you see 
the industry there is one of great importance. . When this agi- 
tation began and the hurt of it was felt, the Commercial Club 
of that city appointed a committee of reputable and capable 
citizens to go down to the packing houses of St. Joseph and 
make a thorough inspection of them. The gentlemen who went 
there under that authority had no interest in the business; 
they had had no conference with the packers; they were not re- 
quested by the packers to make the inspection; but, represent- 
ing this great central commercial body of the city and desiring 
only to do what might properly be done for the protection of 
one of the leading industries of the city, they took it upon 
themselves to go through those establishments and make the 
inspection; and after they had completed the inspection, the 
committee was sent to Washington to confer with the Presi- 
dent and others here about the matter. I hold in my hand an 
excerpt from the Washington Times giving an account of the 
interview this committee had with the President, and I desire 


to read it. I wish to read it because it shows, and correctly 


shows, what the situation is at St. Joseph. Here it is: 


The President had hardly reached his office this morning before the 
St. Jo crowd stormed his sanctum. There was Mayor William E. 
Spratt; Horace G. Kruge, commissioner of St. Joseph’s Business Men’s 
League ; K. A. King, president of the Bank of North St. Joseph; Louis 
T. Golding, editor and publisher of the News and Press; Judge R. B. 
Culver, and Congressman FRANK B. FULKERSON, and there might have 
been many more had St. Jo thought it necessary to send them. But 
these six were as good as a host. 

“We told the President,” said Mr. Golding, who acted as spokesman 
in the Executive office, “that we came here, not as packers or as 
business men with any financial interest whatever in the packing-house 
line, but as representatives of St. Joseph. We know that the slaughter 
house business of our town is being conducted along sanitary lines. 
We know that there are no scraps fed to the customers of our packers, 
and no filth is allowed to endanger the health of our workmen. Our 
packing houses are all as clean as they can be made; our workmen 
are healthy, decent farmer boys, and not the riffraff and scum of the 
foreign immigration. 

“If things are as bad as they say they are up in Chicago, the whole 
outfit up there ought to be dumped into the lake. As to that we do 
not know. What we are interested in most vitally is the good name 
of St. Joseph. ‘hese horrible stories of dirt and disease in Chicago 
have naturally had their effect upon the whole country, and people 
are eyen now looking with suspicion in our direction. e want them 
to know that the bricks that ve been thrown at Chicago have not 
hit us, and that no one has any right to throw them in our direction. 
We asked the President if he had any doubt of what we said to inves- 
tigate us from one end of the packing-house quarter to the other. All 
we asked was a declaration of some sort on the part of the Government 

ving us a clean bill of health to the world. he President said that 

was glad to talk wita us on the subject, and was very much pleased 
to learn that we had such model establishments. Ile said that it was 
his intention of making public in the near future some sort of a list 
which would show the publie the good and the bad packing houses.” 


It is most unfortunate that that distinction was not made 
before this public, official assault was launched, for the innocent 
as well as the guilty have been made to suffer. 

Mr. President, I have no information. about the packing 
houses of Chicago that is not common to all, but the packing 
houses of my State I believe—I assert—are conducted with the 
highest regard for the very best conditions possible, sanitary 
and otherwise. They are cleanly and the men and women who 
are employed in them are people brought up, as was stated by 
the committee in the article I read, from the surrounding farms. 
They are decent and respectable people, and the business is con- 
ducted in a decent and honorable way. : 

I felt, Mr. President, when this assault was made that a line 
should have been drawn and the attack confined to those who 
were guilty. The official criticism should have been confined to 
those who had offended against the laws of decency and busi- 
ness morality, and every effort should have been made to pro- 
tect those who were innocent. But the attack was so made as 
to bring under the ban those who had violated no law or pro- 
priety, but who have always strictly conformed to both law and 
propriety. The innocent suffer almost as much as the guilty, 

I have here a cablegram from London of very recent date, 
four or five days old, saying: 


Chicago meat again formed the subject of several questions in the 
House of Commons to-day. Mr. Iicks-Beach, conservative, son of the 
former chancellor of the exchequer, asked War Secretary Haldane what 

uantity of Chicago canned meat was supplied to the troops in South 

Atrica during the late war, and what proportion of enteric deaths 
ought more properly to have been descri as due to ptomaine 
poisoning. 

I will not read it all, but it goes on at some length to give an 
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account of the discussion of this abominable subject in the 
House of Commons, in which substantially all the meat products 
of the United States are branded as foul and unclean, and all 
because it happens that two or three or four establishments in 
one city of the United States have been found to disregard the 
laws of health, decency, and wholesomeness in order that they 
might add a little to their accumulations. 

But, Mr. President, as I have said, there are other cities 
and other packers. If the people of England or Europe want 
clean meat and pure meat let them buy it in Missouri. The 
packers I have the honor to represent on the floor of the Sen- 
ate are conducting their business in a decent and honorable 
way, and they are men of such character that I can stand here 
and defend them without hesitation. As I have said, my prin- 
cipal purpose in rising was to say a word in favor of some of 
the packers of the country, as well as of the cattle producers. 
But I think all these interests have been so desperately in- 
jured, and are still threatened with such dire calamity, that 
we ought to bring this proposed legislation to as speedy a 
conclusion as possible and thus put an end to this wretched 
agitation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at the close of any great 
battle it is fitting that we send back to the people whom we 
represent, in terse form, the results of that conflict. I think 
we can epitomize this result in a very few words, “ We have 
met the enemy and we are theirs—indemnity, $3,000,000.” That 
is the result of this legislation. 

I want to ask Senators here if they will deny the proposition 
that the packers themselves want rigid Government inspection? 
Does not every message that comes, either directly or indirectly, 
through the packing concerns, have stamped upon it this proposi- 
tion, “ Demand rigid inspection?” Every packer knows what 
that means. : 

Every packer in the country knows what it did mean when 
we placed the Government stamp of purity upon our meats for 
foreign use. They knew it increased the sales in the old 
country many times over. Every packer now knows that when 
you put the stamp of verity, of cleanliness, and of purity upon 
any barrel or upon any package or upon any case of meat it 
gives it an immediate demand in every village and in every 
city in the United States. Every packer understands that he 
will increase the consumption of meat products a great many 
times over in a few years by this system of Government 
stamping. 

So they are insistent upon that single proposition, but they 
want the Government to pay. Why? If the packers will make 
a net income of from ten to fifteen million dollars more during 
the next twelve months by reason of the Government certificate 
on all their products, then I want to know what loss or damage 
the inspection is going to be to the packers; and, if it is not a 
loss I want some Senator to tell me why we should pay out for 
them the sum of $3,000,000? 

But, Mr. President, the Senators who take the opposite view 
of this case base their claim upon the insistent proposition that 
if we charge the packers $3,000,000 for inspecting their meat, 


they will charge it back again not only against the producer, but 


against the consumer. Mr. President, if that be true, then I am 
assuming that it will be because of the necessity upon their part. 
Is there any necessity that they should charge it back either to 
the field of production or the field of consumption? Will any 
Senator stand up here and deny the proposition that the packers 
charge the consumers all the consumption trade will stand? 
Will any Senator deny the converse proposition that the packers 
pay as little to the producers as the producers’ business will 
stand? If those two propositions are undeniable, then we may 
safely assume that the packers will act in the future as they 
have been in the past, and that is to charge to the consumptive 
trade and pay to the productive trade just as great and just as 
little as the two fields, respectively, will stand. They will follow 
that proposition. ? 

Mr. President, we are asked to do it for another reason. It 
is stated to us that if we pay a bribe of $3,000,000 to the 
packers, they will cease to rob the producers, who must rely 
upon them for what they get for their products. We tried that 
proposition many years ago in our intercourse and trade in 
the Mediterranean, when we paid to the Bey of Algiers a 
certain sum every year to prevent piracy upon American 
merchantmen. Did it work? The very next year they charged 
more, and so on. The piratical demands grew greater and 
greater, until the cry went forth that we would pay millions 
for defense but we would pay nothing for tribute to be pro- 
tected; and we got our defense. 

I do not believe that the producers in my State, or a single 
one of them, stand upon the proposition that we will ask the 


of $3,000,000 a year that they may not do any further or 
greater injustice to the producers; and if I thought my people 
did so feel, I say candidly that I would not attempt to repre- 
sent their views upon the floor of the Senate of the United 
States. The farmer, the producer, the people of my State are 
asking no such surrender, and I want to say now that if the 
measure went up in a form so that I could cast my vote against 
it, though it be upon an appropriation bill, that vote would be 
cast against it, and I would depend upon the House coming to 
its senses and yielding to the demand that the Government 
should not be robbed in order to appease the packing industry. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to inquire what is before the 
Senate? 

Mr. PROCTOR. I think the motion I have proposed to make 
does not come properly at this time. Therefore I withdraw that 
suggestion, and will make the motion upon the report of the 
committee of conference when it comes in. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browntne, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 20461) to reinstate Kenneth G. Castleman 
as a lieutenant in the Navy; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 88) for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious 
foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic 
therein, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 4774) relating to the movement 
and anchorage of vessels in Hampton Reads, the harbors of 
Norfolk and Newport News, and adjacent waters, in the State 
of Virginia; agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. Mann, and Mr. Ryan managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President: 

H. R. 4279. An act to correct the military record of Wilbur C. 
Stephens; 

H. R. 10501. An act to incorporate the National Education 
Association of the United States; 

H. R. 13142. An act for the relief of Daniel B. Murphy; 

H. R. 16670. An act to indemnify Edgar P. Swett; 

H. R. 20175. An act to authorize the Missouri Central Rail- 
road Company to construct and maintain a. bridge across the 
Missouri River near the city of St. Charles, in the State of 
Missouri ; 5 . 

II. R. 20176. An act to authorize the Missouri Central Rail- 
road Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Missouri River near the city of Glasgow, in the State of Mis- 
souri; and 

H. R. 20290. An act to amend the river and harbor act of 
March 3, 1905. 

HARRY A. YOUNG. 


Mr. WARREN. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 15673) for the 
relief of Harry A. Young, to report it with an amendment, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment, to 
add at the end of the bill the following: 

Provided, That no pay, bounty, compensation, or allowances shall 
accrue to said Harry A. Young by virtue of this act. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Harry A. Young shall be held and considered 
to have been mustered into the military service of the United States 
in the office of assistant surgeon of the battalion of Utah Light 
Artillery, with the rank of first lieutenant, on the 18th day of January, 
1899, and to have held said office and rank until he was killed in 
action on the 6th day of February, 1899: Provided, That no pay, 
bounty, compensation, or allowances shall accrue to said Harry 
Young by virtue of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 


United States Government to bribe the packers in the sum The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
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KENNETH G. CASTLEMAN, 


The VICE-PRESADENT laid before the Senate the bill (I. R. 
20461) to reinstate Kenneth G. Castleman as a lieutenant in the 
Navy, which was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, Kenneth G. Castleman a lieutenant on the active list of the 
Navy, to take rank next after Lieut. Willis G. Mitchell, United States 
Navy, subject to the usual examination for such grade. 

Sec. 2. That the said Kenneth G. Castleman shall be additional to 
the number of officers prescribed by law for the grade of lieutenant in 
the Nayy and to any grade to which he may hereafter be promoted, and 
that for the purpose of computing his pay the time of his former service 
as an officer in the United States Navy, from September, 1892, to Jan- 
uary, 1905, nameg, the period of twelve years and three months shall 
be allowed in the longevity estimate. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. This is a House bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its consideration at this time. by the authority 
of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LOAN OF VESSEL TO PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. PERKINS. I am directed by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to report without amendment the bill (H. R. 19755) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to loan temporarily to the 
Philippine government a vessel of the United States Navy for 
use in connection with nautical schools of the Philippine Islands. 
I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN VETERANS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Mr. DICK. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2668) to regulate the retirement of cer- 
tain veterans of the civil war. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Who called up the bill? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Dick]. - 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, I called up the bill by authority 
of the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. I will 
say further that it was unanimously reported from that com- 
mittee and is really meant to correct a ruling of the Depart- 
ment. It could not be better stated than in the report iself, 
which says: : 

The officers with civil-war records retired under the act of October 
1, 1890, who would be affected by the proposed legislation are 18 
majors and 11 captains. To advance these one grade would in- 
volve an annual cost of $14,835. In the opinion of your committee, 
it was the intention of Congress to advance these civil-war veterans 
one’ grade by the act of April 23, 1904. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am not proposing to enter any objec- 
tion. I asked the question in order that that portion of the 
report of the committee might appear in the Recorp in connec- 
tion with the passage of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment in 
line 9, after the word “retired,” to insert “on account of 
wounds or disability. incident to the service;” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to include within the provisions of the act of April 23. 1904. 

roviding for increased grade on the retired list to certain officers of 
he Army with civil-war records, and as of the date of said act, such 
officers with such civil-war records below the grade of brigadier-general 


as have heretofore been retired on account of wounds or disability in- 
cident to the service under the provisions of the act of October 1, 
1890. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS DIRECTED BY THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am directed by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 17714) 
to authorize the commencement and conduct of legal proceed- 
ings under the direction of the Attorney-General, to. report it 
without amendment, and I ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. : 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that the 
Attorney-General or any officer of the Department of Justice, 


or any attorney or counselor specially appointed by the Attor- 


ney-General under any provision of law, may, when directed 
by the Attorney-General, conduct any kind of legal proceeding, 
civil or criminal, including grand jury proceedings and proceed- 
ings before committing magistrates, which district attorneys 
now are or hereafter may be by law authorized to conduct, 
whether or not he or they be residents of the district in which 
such proceeding is brought. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KEAN subsequently said: I enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which House bill 17714 was passed. I will 
only hold it up for a little while. I wish to look into it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered. 

Mr. KEAN subsequently said: This afternoon I entered a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill (II. R. 17714) 
to authorize the commencement and conduct of legal proceedings 
under the direction of the Attorney-General was passed. I 
have examined the House bill. It is much better than the 
Senate bill, and I withdraw my objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey 
withdraws his motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
mentioned by him was passed. The bill stands passed. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I move that the House of Rep- 
resentatives be requested to return to the Senate the bill (8. 
2969) to authorize the Attorney-General and certain other 
officers of the Department of Justice and special assistants and 
counsel to begin and conduct legal proceedings in any courts of 
the United States and before any commission or commissioner 
5 quasi judicial body created under the laws of the United 

tates. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LAND AT RENO, NEY. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. On behalf of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Nrxon] I ask immediate consideration of the bill (S. 6468) 
ceding certain land appertaining to the post-office building at 
Reno, Ney., for use as a street. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

GEORGE STILLMAN. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I am instructed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8867) granting an 
increase of pension to George Stillman, to report it without 
amendment, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of George Stillman, late of Company 
I, Eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and to 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ABEL W. PAYNE. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 7235) granting an 
increase of pension to Abel W. Payne, to report it without 
amendment, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Abel W. Payne, late of Company L, 
Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES P. FLEWELLEN. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3933) granting a 
pension to James P. Flewellen, to report it without amendment, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 


the pension roll the name of James P. Flewellen, late cadet, 
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United States Military Academy, United States Army, and to 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF W AND ADAMS STREETS NW. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 5119) authorizing the extension of 
W and Adams streets NW. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. e 


REGULATION OF THE PRACTICE OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Mr. FORAKER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 5221) to regulate the practice of 
osteopathy, to license osteopathie physicians, and to punish 
persons violating the provisions thereof in the District of 
Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. FORAKER. I ask that the formal reading of the bill 
may be dispensed with, that it be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments may be first acted upon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, that course will 
be pursued. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was, in section 1, page 1, line 6, after the word 
“Columbia,” to strike out the following: 

From a list of eight names submitted by a majority vote at some regu- 
lar meeting of the Osteopathic Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia: Provided, That in the event of the failure of the Osteopathic 
Association of the District of Columbia, after fifteen days’ notice by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, to submit the list of 
names aforesaid, said Commissioners may appoint the members of the 
board of ostéopathic examiners without restriction as to nomination 

by the association, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 4, line 9, after 
the word “ osteopathy,” to insert: 

All questions propounded for the examination of applicants, 8 
such as relate specifically to the treatment of disease, shall be the 
same as the questions propounded to applicants for licenses to practice 
medicine under the * of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of medicine and surgery, to license physicians and sur- 

eons, and to punish persons violating the provisions thereof in the 
istrict of Columbia,” approved June 3, 1896; and the answers sub- 
mitted by applicants for licenses to practice osteopathy shall be 
marked upon a scale of sonra severity to that adopted for the 
marking of the answers submitted b appl cants for licenses to prac- 
tice medicine. To the end aforesaid the president of the board of 
osteopathic examiners, in so far as it relates to the selection of ques- 
tions to be used In examinations and in so far as relates to the rat- 
ing of the answers to said questions, whether questions propounded 
to or answers submitted by applicants for licenses to practice os- 
8 or for licenses to practice medicine, shall be entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of the presidents of the several boards of 
medical examiners of said District. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 5, line 19, after 
the word “second,” to strike out “Thursdays” and insert 
“Mondays;” so as to read: 

Said board shall hold a meeting for examinations in the city of 
Washington on the second Mondays in April and October of each year, 
and ccntinuing so long as may be necessary to examine all applicants, 
and other meetings shall be held at sugh times as said board may 
deem necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 6, line 10, after 
the word “board,” to insert “of medical supervisors, sitting 
together with the president of the board of osteopathie exam- 
iners, and in the opinion of a majority of said board of oste- 
opathic examiners; ” and in line 14, after the word “ board,” to 
insert of osteopathic examiners;” so as to read: 

Sec. T. That if In the opinion of a majority of the board of medical 
supervistrs, sitting together with the president of the board of oste- 
opathic examiners, and in the opinion of a majority of said board of 
osteopathic examiners, said applicant has fairly and successfully 
passed such examination as hereinbefore provid for, the board of 
osteopathic examiners shall, as soon thereafter as possible, issue to 
him or her a license, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 6, line 24, after 
the word “application,” to insert“ made within one year after 
the passage of this act;” and on page 7, line 2, after the word 
“board,” to strike out the following provisos: : 

Provided, That osteopathic physicians who may change thelr resi- 
dence to the District of Columbia from any State or Territory where 
osteopathic laws or osteopathic examining boards exist which are equal 
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in their requirements to those of the District of Columbia shall, upon 
epee of a license or certificate from an osteopatKic examining 
ard, if found upon due inquiry to be true and genuine, be granted a 
license without examination by said board upon the payment of a fee 
of $5: Provided further, That the laws relating to os: athy and oste- 
opathic examining boards of such States and Territories grant equal 
rights and recognition to the licentiates of the board herein created. 


So as to read: 


Every bona fide holder of a diploma issued by a 3 college 
of osteopathy who was practicing osteopathy in the District of Co- 
lumbia on the Ist day of January, 1906, shall, upon application, made 
within one year after the ge of this act, and the payment of a 
fee of $5, granted a license without examination by said board. 
The license provided for by this act shall not authorize a holder 
thereof to give or prescribe drugs for internal use. All licenses issued 
by said board shall be numbered consecutively, and a register shall be 
kept by the secretary showing the number of each license, the date of 
issue, and to whom issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 18, to insert 
as a new section the following: > 


Sec. 8. That the board of osteopathic examiners of the District of 
Columbia be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to license to 
practice osteopathy in sald District, without examination, any appli- 
cant for such license who has been engaged lu the practice of oste- 
opathy in any other jurisdiction, whether a State, Territory, or insular 
8 of the United States, or a foreign country, subject to the 
‘ollowing conditions: 


a. No applicant shall be licensed who is not of good moral character 
and free from mental defects and drug habits liable to interfere with 
the proper practice of osteopathy ; 

b. Nor who, at the time of making application and for not less than 
two years prior to the date thereof, has not been expressly authorized 
oy law to practice osteopathy and actually engaged in such practice in 
the jurisdiction wherein he resides ; 

c. Nor unless the applicant acquired the right to practice osteopathy 
in such jurisdiction under conditions equivalent to those with which he 
would have had to comply in order then to have practiced osteopathy 
in the District of Columbia ; 

d. Nor unless the jurisdiction, by virtue of whose license the appli- 
cant seeks exemption from examination in the District of Columbia 
grants to licentiates of the board of osteopathic examiners of sal 
District. privileges equivalent to those which the applicant seeks; 

e. Nor until the applicant has paid to the board of osteopathic ex- 
aminers aforesaid such fee as may be-fixed-and required by the regula- 
tions of said board, but not more than the fee. charged under similar 
circumstances by the jurisdiction by virtue of whose license the appli- 
cant seeks exemption from examination. £ 

And said board of osteopathic examiners is further authorized and 
directed to issue in favor of its licentiates such certificates, if any, as 
may be necessary to enable such licentiates, without examination, to 
obtain licenses to practice osteopathy in other jurisdictions, and to col- 
lect for the issue of such certificates such fees as may be necessary to 
defray the cost of issuing the same, and to use such fees for that pur- 


Ose, 
y And said board of osteopathic examiners is further authorized to de- 
termine all matters of fact required- to be determined in the execution 
of the provisions of this section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, on page 9, line 22, 
after the word “ conduct,” to insert: 

It shall be the duty of the major and superintendent of police of the 
District of Columbia to investigate any case in which it appears to 
his satisfaction that a license issued under the provisions of this act 
may be revocable under the provisions of this section, and. to ae 
the result of such investigation to the corporation counsel of said Dis- 
trict. And it shall be the duty of said corporation counsel, if in his 
judgment the facts justify him in so doing, to prepare and to file with 
the board of 5 examiners a proper complaint looking. toward 
the revocation of the license of the -effending licentiate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 15, after the word 
“ final,” to insert: 

Summons to any witness to appear and testify shall be issued by the 

resident of the board of osteopathic examiners and served by or under 
the direction of the major and superintendent of police; and for the 

urpose of executing the provisions of this section the president of the 
beard aforesaid shall be entitled, upon application, to the aid of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and the giving of testimony. Witnesses may be compelled to 
testify under oath or affirmation, and the president of said - rd is 
authorized to administer all necessary oaths and affirmations. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time. and passed. 

Mr. FORAKER. The-number of the sections will be changed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will renumber the 
sections. 

BRIGHTWOOD AVENUE AND GEORGIA AVENUE. 


Mr. BACON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5868) to change the name of North 
Capitol street to Georgia avenue. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. t 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with an amendment, to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 


That the street in the District of Columbia now known and desig- 
shall hereaft 


nated as Brightwood avenue er be known and designated 
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as Georgia avenne, and the street now known and 
ereafte 


designated as Georgia 

avenue shall h r be known and designated as Navy-Yard a avenue. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to amend the amendment, in line 
10, by striking out the words “ Navy-Yard” and inserting 
Naval; “ so as to read “ Naval avenue.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill changing the 
names of Brightwood avenue and Georgia avenue.“ 


NORTHERN LIBERTY MARKET CLAIMS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 4317) to provide for the payment of certain claims against 
the District of Columbia in accordance with the act of Congress 
approved January 26, 1897, and as amended July 19, 1897. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ADDITION TO ROCK CREEK PARK. 


Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 5201) to acquire certain lands in the District 
of Columbia as an addition to Rock Creek Park. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think that ought to have consideration 
before the committee. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the present 
consideration of the bill. It will go over, retaining its place. 


CLOSING OF ALLEYS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the present consideration of 

the bill (S. 5565) to close certain alleys in the District of Co- 

‘lumbia. These are District of Columbia bills, and I hope there 
will be no objection. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 4, after 
the word “ to,” to strike out “revert” and insert “ to convey ;” 
in the same line, after the word “present,” to insert owner 
or;” and in the same line, after the word “ of,” to insert “ all of 
the lots in;” so as to read: 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
N a authorized and directed to abandon and close all alleys in square 

lying between O and P streets, Four-and-a-half street and 
Deiaware avenue SW., in the city of Washington, D. C., the land in 


said seya to be conveyed to the present owner or owners of all of 
the lots in the said square. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to insert the following proviso at 
the end of the bill: 

Provided, That the present owner or owners of the lots in said 
square shail pay to the collector of taxes of the District of Columbia 
the true value of the land contained in said alley as said true value 
shall be determined by the board of assistant assessors of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the sum so deposited to be credited one-half to the 
United States and one-half to the District of Columbia, and upon such 
payment the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized to convey the title to the land in said alley to such owner 
or owners (the said Commissioners being hereby vested with power 
and authority so to do). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Unless some other Senator has a bill to 
call up, I ask for the consideration of the bill (S. 6338) to amend 
section 2 of an act entitled “An act to incorporate the conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of 
Washington.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. NELSON. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate agreed to take a recess at 6 o'clock, for the purpose of 
taking a recess now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEAN. Will the Senator let us have an executive 
session? 

Mr. GALLINGER. We want an executive session. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well; I withdraw my motion. 


HOT SPRINGS MOUNTAIN RESERVATION, ARK. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 6498) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon United States com- 
missioners over offenses committed in a portion of the perma- 
a oa Springs Mountain Reservation, Ark.,“ approved April 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think I will have to object to the considera- 
tion of that bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive 

Mr. CARTER, Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CULLOM. For what purpose? 

Mr. CARTER. To have a very short bill, to which there will 
be no objection, passed. 

Mr. CULLOM. I will yield in this case, but in no other. I 
withdraw the motion for the present. 


ROBERT F. SCOTT. 


Mr. CARTER. I ask for the consideration of the bill (S. 
2699) for the relief of Robert F. Scott. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. It proposes to pay to Robert F. Scott, of Helena, 
Mont., $478.07, the amount due him for retracing and reestab- 
lighing old lines, in addition to such retracements and reestab- 
lishments provided for by and under the notice of letting of 
contract for public land surveys No. 416, Montana, dated July 
28, 1902, but required by his special instructions and necessary 
to the acceptable completion of the work under the contract, 
but rejected because not covered by the letter of the contract. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. PROCTOR submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18537) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recomniend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
29, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in 
said amendment insert “ 7,200;” and on page 10 of the bill, 
in line 21, after the word “ Industry,” strike out all down to 
and including the word “ also,” in line 9, page 11, and insert in 
lieu thereof the word and; and on page 11 of the bill strike 
out all after the word “ named,” in line 20, down to and includ- 
ing the word “ inspection,” in line 23 of page 11; and on page 
12, line 24, of the bill, after the word “ Industry,” insert the 
words “ for purposes other than meat inspection ;” and on page 
13, after the word certified.“ in lines 22 and 23 of the bill, 
strike out all down to and including the word “further,” in 
line 1, page 14, and insert in lieu thereof the word “Provided;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same wit! an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in said 
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amendment insert 83,946,980; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 147, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in 
said amendment insert $9,560,440;” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 153, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lien of the amount proposed in 
said amendment insert “ $9,932,940; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

REDFIELD PROCTOR, $ 
H. C. HANSBROUGH, 
° 7 F. M. SIMMONS, a 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. W. WADSWORTH, 
CHas. F. Scorr, 
JohN LAMB, . + 
Managers on the part of the House., 


The report was agreed to. 
POPULAR EDITION OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. BACON. I ask leave to sumbit a resolution at this time. 
It will not lead to any discussion, I imagine. I ask for its 
present consideration. e 

The resolution was read and agreed to, as follows : 

Resolved, That the Public Printer be directed to make examination 
into the cost of labor and material required and report to the Senate 
at the next regular session of the Fifty-ninth Con the expediency 
of printing at a reduced price a ee edition of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for sale to the general public, the said special edition to con- 
tain only the debates in the Senate and House of Representatives and 
excluding all other matter printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
said special edition to be printed on paper of cheap quality, such as is 
ordinarily used in printing newspapers. 


SUITS UNDER ANTITRUST LAW AND INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 25th instant, a statement of all suits insti- 
tuted by the Department of Justice under the Sherman anti- 
trust law and the interstate-commerce law, and the disposition 
made of such suits, ete. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the report be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LONG. As this is an important communication, I ask 
that 5,000 additional copies be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas moves 
that 5,000 additional copies of the report which has just been 
submitted be printed for the use of the Senate. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
Senator from Minnesota moves that the report be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. — 


- COAL AND COAL LANDS. 


Mr. DANIEL. I offer a resolution of inquiry. I will state 
that it merely inquires of the Cabinet officers what coal is an- 
nually purchased this year and what is contemplated for the 
next, and what are the coal areas of the United States, It costs 
nothing to answer the inquiry. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate, That the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, the Post- 
master-General, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor be, and they are hereby, directed to Inform the Senate: 

First. What quantities and character of coal were purchased dur- 
ing the last fiscal year for the use of their Departments or any bureau 
or branch théreof, and what quantities have been contracted for the 
ensuing fiscal year, or will be needed, stating in all cases who were or 
are the 5 arties, prices paid or to be paid, and giving in 
full forms and conditions of contract. 

Second. The Secretary of the Interior is directed to inform the 
Senate what areas of coal lands are now owned by the United States, 
with their location. 

Mr. KEAN. One part of the resolution seems to be in regard 
to the use of coal in the Departments and the other as to the 
amount of coal lands in the United States. I do not see any 
objection to it, however. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution just read? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the order of the Senate, a 
recess will be taken until 8 o’clock this evening. 

The Senate thereupon (at 6 o’clock p. m.) took a recess until 
8 o'clock p. m. 
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5 i EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the, House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browninea, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint resolution; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 8825. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Kent; 

H. R. 20407. An act to authorize the Baldwin and Dague 
Lumber Company to construct a bridge across the St. Francis 
River in Arkansas; and 

H. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish a bronze cannon, with its carriage, limber, and 
accessories, to Junction City Post, No, 132, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Kansas. : z 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 19659) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret S. Miller. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 4774) relating to the movements and anchorage of 
vessels in Hampton Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport 
News, and adjacent waters, in the State of Virginia; 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution requesting the President to return to the 
House the bill (H. R. 19047) granting an increase of pension 
to Susan C. Smith; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution relative to the holding of an isthmian 
exposition at Tampa, Fla., in January, 1908; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

S. 369. An act to authorize the appointment of Acting Asst. 
Surg. Reuben A. Campbell, United States Navy, as an assistant 
surgeon in the United States Navy; 

S. 952. An act to authorize a patent to be issued to Stephen 
Feichner for certain lands therein described ; 

Pe tig An act to correct the military record of Peleg T. 
riffith ; 

S. 1291. An act for the relief of James W. Watson; 

S. 1725. An act granting certain land to the Missionary Bap- 
tist Church of Rock Sink, Florida; 

S. 1862. An act for the relief of Joshua T. Reynolds; 

S. 1864. An act for the relief of James H. Oliver, a com- 
mander on the retired list of the United States Navy; 

S. 4185. An act granting an increase of pension to George B. 
Barnes; 

S. 4197. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enter on the roll of Capt. Orlando Humason’s Com: 
pany B, First Oregon Mounted Volunteers, the name of Heze 
kiah Davis; : 

§. 4593. An act for the relief of Francis J. Clay, a midshipma 
in the United States Navy ; 

S. 4880. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma K. 
Tourgee; 

S. 4899. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann 
Thompson ; 

S. 5023. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Thomas F. Callan, alias Thomas Cowan ; 

S. 5769. An act to declare the true intent and meaning of 
parts of the act entitled “An act in relation to testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,” and so forth, approved 
February 11, 1893, and an act entitled “An act to establish the 
Department of Commerce and Labor,” approved February 14, 
1903, and an act entitled “An act to further regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the States,” approved February 
19, 1903, and an act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and for other pur- 
poses,” approyed February 25, 1903 ; 

S. 6004. An act to provide an American register for the 
steamer yacht Waturus; 

S. 6256. An act to authorize the Lake Schutte Cemetery cor- 
poration to convey lands heretofore granted it; 

S. 6268. An act granting a pension to Helen G. Hibbard ; 

S. 6301. An act granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Long; 
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S. 6359. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis 
D. Garnsey ; 

S. 6381. An act granting an increase of pension to John Me- 
Donough; 

„ An act granting an increase of pension to John L. 
ells; 

S. 6443. An act granting to the city of Los Angeles, Cal., 
rights of way over and through public lands, and over and 
through the Sierra Forest Reserve, the Santa Barbara Forest 
Reserve, and the San Gabriel Timber Land Reserve, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

S. 6471. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella E. 
Kenney ; 
ce 6492. An act to correct the military record of James 

vlin; 

S. 6522. An act to authorize the Alaska Pacific Railway and 
Terminal Company to construct a railroad trestle across tide 
and shore lands on Controller Bay, in the Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 6495. An act granting an increase of pension to Phineas 
Hyde; 

S. 11932. An act to grant American registry to the bark 
Homeward Bound; 

H. R. 12323. An act to extend the public land laws of the 
United States to the lands comprised within the limits of the 
abandoned Fort Crittenden Military Reservation, in the State 
of Utah, and for other purposes ; 

a R. 17740. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 

. Sexton ; 

II. R. 20173. An act to authorize Henry T. Henderson and his 
associates to divert the waters of Little River, in the State 
of Alabama, from the lands of the United States for use of 
electric light and power plant; 

H. R. 20461. An act to reinstate Kenneth G. Castleman as a 
lieutenant in the Navy; 

S. R. 17. Joint resolution to print the Fourth Annual Report 
of the United States Reclamation Service; 

H. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish condemned cannon for a life-size statue of Gen. 
Henry Leavenworth at Leavenworth, Kans.; and 

II. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate and report on block-signal 
systems and appliances for the automatic control of railway 
trains. 


SUSAN G. SMITH. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of D which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to 

ISTHMIAN EXPOSITION AT TAMPA, FLA, 


Resolved by the House of tatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requ to return the bill (H. R. — en- 
titled “An act granting an increase of pension to Susan C. Smith 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which 
was ordered to lie on the table: 


Whereas it is eer ae that the commencement of the work on the 
Panama Canal should be celebrated in a suitable manner to the end 
that the importance of this great Isthmian waterway may be accentu- 
sag ore the e in favor of its early completion fostered and 

ept alive; an 

Whereas the city of Tampa, te in the State of 2 by reason of its 
being farther to the southward and pres canal than any 
other city in A ag & having a deep dea W harbor, 
reached by ample railroad facilities, as also on account of its salubrious 
climate and the spirit of American progress among its citizens, 
fest in the rapid growth and development of the city and her commerce, 
affords a suitable place for such an exhibition; and 

Whereas it has been determined to hold such an exposition at Tampa, 
veg 1 eo months of January, February, March, April, and May, 

Whereas i ra excellency, Napoleon B. 2 vernor of the 7 
of Florida, did on the day of December, 1 
tion calling 4 isthmian exposition to be held in 
commencing in the month of January, A. D. 1908, for the purpose 
aforesaid, and inviting the governors of the several States comprisin, 
the United States of America, as well as the governors of the eee 


$ ‘ore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to hold a na 
review in Tampa Bay at such time during the progress of said exposi- 
tión as he may deem best. 

Resolved further, That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, gf oro to cause to be made such display of the Army of 
the United 8 at said Spore as he may deem advisable. 

Resolved further, That noth ng contained in this concurrent resolu- 
tion shall be construed as committing the United States to any obliga- 
tion hereafter to appropriate money for expenses or liabilities of any 
kind or 5 be yer or incur by anyone for the entertainment 

ests of such exposition, or in connection with such celebration 


of the 
and ibition. 
ANTICANTEEN LAW. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I present a paper, being an answer based 


on official reports to the charges that insubordination and de- 
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generacy are prevalent among the soldiers of the United States 
Army as alleged results of the operation of the anticanteen 
law. I move that the paper be printed as a document. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ANCHORAGE OF VESSELS IN HAMPTON ROADS, 
Mr. NELSON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4774) relating to the moyements and anchorage of vessels in 
Hampton Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport News and 
adjacent waters, in the State of Virginia, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1; and agree to the same. 


Knute NELSON, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. P. Hxrnunx, 
JaMEs R. MANN, 
W. H. RYAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
JUNCTION CITY POST, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 177) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to furnish a bronze cannon, with its carriage, limber, and acces- 
sories, to Junction City Post, No. 132, Grand Army of the Re- 
pone Department of Kansas; which was read twice by its 

E. d 
Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be considered at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


JOSEPHINE V. SPARKS, 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
17842) granting a pension to Josephine V. Sparks, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

“That the Senate recede from its amendment. 
P. J. McCumsBer, 
N. B. Scorr, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
H. C. LoupENsLAGER, 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
resume the consideration of the unfinished business, 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BERRY. There is a bill which has just come from the 
other House, which I desire to have laid before the Senate, if 
the Senator from Wisconsin will yield for that purpose. It 
will only take a moment to dispose of it 7 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield to the Senator If the bill 
does not lead to debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill referred to by the Senator from Arkansas, 

The bill (H. R. 2407) to authorize the Baldwin and Dague 
Lumber Company to construct a bridge across the St. Francis 
River, in Arkansas, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BERRY. I am greatly obliged to the Senator from 
Wisconsin for his courtesy. 
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HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I now ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid before the Senate, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of 
service of employees thereon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Unless some Senator desires to dis- 
cuss the bill, I ask that the amendments be now voted on. 

Mr. KEAN. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. ForaAKER] has some 
amendments which he desires to offer to the bill, and I do not 
see him present at this moment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GaLiincer] has some amendments to the bill, and I do 
ts 2 5 why we can not now proceed with the consideration of 

e I 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I understood that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Carrer] wanted to address himself 
to this bill. He has not yet come in. I have a few observa- 
tions which I desire to make on the bill, and I shall ayail 
myself of this time to do so, although I regret that I shall talk 
to so many empty seats this evening. 

This morning, Mr. President, I received an anonymous letter 
concerning this bill, written by some person who was in the 
gallery the other day and heard an observation I made in ref- 
erence to the hours of labor. I do not know whether it was 
a man or a woman, but I was roundly denounced as being an 
enemy to good government, the kind of man who ought not to 
be here or in any other place of responsibility or decency. The 
party who wrote that letter was laboring under a misappre- 
hension. My correspondent understood me to say, in answer 
to an interrogatory by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN], that any person who would have compelled me to 
work more than sixteen hours would have been the worst 
enemy I had in the world; but what I did say was, in answer 
to a question of the Senator who suggested that every good 
Republican was supposed to be in favor of the eight-hour law, 
that if anyone had compelled me to work only eight hours 
during a long period of my existence he would have been the 
worst enemy I had in the world. 

There is another misapprehension abroad in the land because 
of this discussion, and that is a belief that it is the custom of 
the railroads to require the men on their trains to work sixteen 
hours a day. This impression, perhaps, has naturally been im- 
bibed by a great many people because of the observations that 
have been made on this bill by some men in public life. The 
truth is—and if my anonymous correspondent is in the gallery 
to-night, I want him or her to understand it—that it is in very 
exceptional cases that a railroad requires sixteen hours’ serv- 
ice, the rule being that the men are not overworked. 

Mr. President, the observation I made concerning myself 
ynon this matter was under discussion a day or two ago—and 

do not like to obtrude my personality in any discussion in the 
Senate—applied to a period of my life when if I had not worked 
sometimes eighteen hours a day I would not have gained the 
profession that it was my ambition to gain, and if I had not 
worked, as a rule, sixteen hours a day during a professional 
career of nearly twenty-five years, I would not have accom- 
plished for myself or my family, to say nothing of those I tried 
to serve, what I did accomplish; and if any man had under- 
taken to limit my hours of labor, either during my pupilage or 
during my professional career, it would have been a great hard- 
ship to me. 

While I think it is well to limit the hours of labor under some 
conditions, I doubt very much whether it is to the benefit of 
the laboring man who wants to work more than eight hours a 
day for the purpose of earning more money to require by law 
that he shall not be permitted to do so. That is all I care to 
say on that point. 

; Mr. CARTER. Will the Senator yield to me for an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire seems to address himself to the Senate upon the theory 
that this bill is a bill intended to secure the safety of the trayel- 
ing public and to prevent any company operating a railroad 
froin requiring that any person shall work more than sixteen 
hours consecutively. 

As I understand it, the two propositions stated constitute the 
only title of public favor presented by the bill. The bill really 
contemplates requiring ten hours’ rest after any kind of a run 
by a railroad crew. An amendment has been offered limiting 
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that period of rest to eight hours. This ten or eight hour rest 
clause will at once disorganize or paralyze the entire railway 
operating systems of the United States. 

The suggestion that the bill is intended to prohibit the ex- 
action of more than sixteen hours’ consecutive service from the 
servants of a railroad seems to me a mere pretense, because I 
doubt if any railroad in this country between the two oceans 
eee any operative to perform sixteen consecutive hours of 
service. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Except in emergencies. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, in emergencies, of course, or in the case 
the act of God. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. CARTER. Should intervene to disconnect the affairs of 
men. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. CARTER. Emergencies we can not legislate to meet; 
emergencies must be met by men as best they can meet them. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KEAN. Will the Senator yield to me, if he is going to 
make any lengthy observations? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I desire merely to address 
myself to the situation as presented by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

This bill from the time of its presentation to the Senate has 
been presented upon two titles, to wit: To prevent the exac- 
tion of more than sixteen hours of consecutive service from the 
railroad employee, and to provide for the public safety. Both 
titles are misleading, because no railroad in this country re- 
quires sixteen consecutive hours of service from any employee. 
Perchance the president of the railroad works longer; per- 
chance the general manager or superintendents at times work 
more hours; but it does require that there shall be ten hours’ 
rest practically between runs on the railroads of the country. 
I desired before the Senator from New Hampshire took his seat 
to correct the impression with reference to the character of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, I submit to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that legislation is necessary upon the subject of the safety to 
life and property in the administration of railroads; but I 
likewise submit that much misinformation has been given by 
the statistics comparing the operations and fatalities on Ameri- 
can railroads with those on European roads. 

It must be borne in mind that European roads are in the main 
short lines compared with our great transcontinental systems. 
It must further be borne in mind that the European roads are 
generally double track, and in most cases they have four 
tracks, whereas our railways, to an extent, perhaps, of 75 per 
cent of the total mileage, are operated by single tracks. An- 
other peculiarity about the statistics with reference to fatali- 
ties connected with the operation of American roads must be 
taken into account. We have either been constructing or 
reconstructing the American railroads within the last quarter 
of a century. The transcontinental railroads are single-track 
railways. It is neither fair nor just to draw a deduction from 
the operation of a single-track railway across the continent 
and a four-track road running between two thickly settled por- 
tions of a European state. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator 
to any great extent, but I think his theory concerning this bill, 
as stated in the course of his remarks, was a misconception of 
the real character of the bill. I am in favor, Mr. President, of 
a bill regulating the hours of employment upon railroads, but I 
desire the bill to be very carefully considered. Let me state 
further to the Senator 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to interrupt the Senator right 
there. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator from New Hampshire has the 
floor in his own right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will remember he is speak- 
ing in my time. I do not want to interrupt him; I want him 
to continue his most interesting remarks, but I want to confirm 
what the Senator said about our single-track railroads as com- 
pared with the double and quadruple tracks of European rail- 
ways. The Senator has traveled across the continent much 
oftener than I have. He doubtless has observed that on some of 
our transcontinental railroads it is utterly impossible even tə 
construct a second track. They have single tracks because of 
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the timber or on the prairies because of the necessities of the 
moment in traveling on those roads. 

Mr. President, I think likely the Senator may have misappre- 
hended something I said. I think I have the correct theory of 
this bill, but I want to be enlightened by the Senator’s superior 
knowledge, and I will yield to him to allow him to complete his 
remarks, after which I will have something further to say. 

I will ask the Senator from Montana if he desires to continue 
at this time? 

Mr. CARTER. I desire to present an amendment to the 
pending bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator desire to have it read 
now? 

Mr. CARTER. I should like to have the amendment’ read. 
I send it to the desk, to be inserted as a new provision. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 

Sec. —. This act shall take effect January 1, 1907, but the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may, from time to time, upon full hearing and 


for good cause, extend or temporarily suspend the period within which 
any common carrier shall comply with the provisions of this act. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, upon that amendment I should 
like to make a few observations. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Montana 
to let me get through with a resolution I wish to have consid- 
ered. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is also 
interested in it, and I should like to get it through and out of 
the way. : 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am unable to hear what the Senator 
says. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey asks 
the Senator from Montana if he will not allow him to have a 
resolution recently reported to the Senate, and in which the 
Senator from Wisconsin is also interested, considered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am interested in the 
consideration of that resolution and would have been glad to 
have had it presented days ago, but I am very much interested in 
seeing this measure, which concerns the public safety, passed, 
and I must insist upon the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin ob- 
ects. t 
: Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I think it will be conceded that 
the adoption of the pending bill would seriously disarrange the 
operation of the railways of the country. Very heavy fines and 
penalties are attached to any violation of the terms and condi- 
tions of the bill. It is very obvious, I think, both to the Senator 
who reported the bill and to the Senator who is urging its imme- 
diate passage, that upon the day after its adoption, without any 
possibility by any course of prudent action, a very large number 
of persons would become subject to penalties from which they 
could not escape. Fines of $1,000 would be imposed to-morrow 
or the day after this bill was approved upon any railway in all 
the United States operating the 220,000 miles of road being 
operated which, by any chance whatever required less than ten 
hours’ rest for its employees at the end of a division, I take it 
that Congress does not contemplate needless hardship being vis- 
ited upon innocent people. 

In 1893 an act of Congress was approved requiring safety 
appliances on railway trains, A time in the future was fixed 
for the act to go into effect. The act required that every rail- 
way car in the United States should be equipped with a certain 
kind of coupler and with air brakes. Congress in 1893, real- 
izing that perchance some railroads could not completely equip 
ears within the time limited, provided in section 7 of that act, 
as follows: . 


The Interstate Commerce Commission may from time to time, upon 
full hearing and for good cause, extend the period within which any 
common carrier shall comply with the provisions of this act. 


To my certain knowledge the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, upon full hearing and for good cause shown, extended the 
time for complying with this act of 1893 to such an extent that 
the act was not finally and fully complied with by certain rail- 
roads until 1896 or 1897. 

In the case of the bill under consideration it is proposed at 
once to reorganize the whole railroad service of the United 
States; to affect directly or remotely the present manner and 
method of train operation on all the railroads of the country. 
It must be freely and candidly stated that some of the roads 
would not be affected, but a vast majority of the mileage of 
the country would be instantly and materially affected by the 
passage of this bill. 

Let me illustrate, Mr. President. In the great West beyond 
the Missouri River it happens that the railway employees de- 
siring to have their families located at points where the child- 
ren can go to school, extend divisions from centers of popula- 


tion to points in the timber or on the prairie out along the line 
of the road. Now, it is but natural that, fixing a division in 
the necessities of nature, and passengers are in peril every 
corporation operating the road, the employee is to stop during 
such time as his lay over requires at or near the roundhouse 
at the other end of the line. 

What is more natural than that this operative, the engineer, 
brakeman, or conductor, should desire to make his stop at the 
end of the line in the timber or on the prairie very short, to the 
end that he might have more time with his family at the place 
where they reside? This bill, Mr. President, will require this 
railroad operative who desires to spend a major part of his 
time with the rest of his family to divide it equally between the 
family and the tall grass on the prairie where the terminal is 
fixed at the other end of the route. 

This identical bill, or one in substance like it, was presented 
in the legislature of Montana eighteen months ago. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

Mr. CARTER. If the Senator will permit me a moment; I de- 
nee to complete the statement. I will be glad to have him cor- 

me. : 

This bill, or one like unto it, was presented in the legislature 
of Montana about eighteen months ago. In that State of mag- 
nificent distances, 700 miles from east to west, there are pretty 
long railroad runs, and some of the terminals are at very unin- 
viting places. I recall Rathdrum, in the midst of a forest of 
pine-pole timber just this side of the city of Spokane, in the 
State of Washington. At Rathdrum there is a roundhouse, a 
boarding house, a section house, and a place for a hand car. 
It is the desire of the engineers, the firemen, and the brakemen, 
coming from the east and going to the west, to make their stop 
at that place as short as possible, and to make their stop at 
their homes at the other end of the division as long as possible. 

This bill introduced into the Montana legislature proposed to 
deprive those railway employees of a privilege which they 
sought to continue to enjoy and which they had long enjoyed. 
We had in that legislative assembly a railway conductor, a fire- 
man, an engineer, and we had a railway lobby, if you please, 
made up of the men who operated the trains throughout that 
country. They were all intelligent, bright, capable, industrious, 
devoted men. The bill was given but limited consideration. 
The railroad men were opposed to it. They believed that they 
could manage their own business in their own way better than 
the Montana legislature could fix their business affairs for them. 

I am reminded by that experience of the peculiar statements 
in the report on this bill. This bill was introduced into the 
Senate on the 15th day of March. This Congress had been in 
session from December until March before the bill was presented 
in the body. It was not reported to this body until the 9th day 
of June, 1906, and it is interesting to read the report. I send 
the report to the desk to be read, requesting the omission of the 
provisions of the bill. I ask that the Secretary read the report, 
omitting the reading of the bill which is embodied in the report, 
to give it some appearance of dignity and length. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[Report No. 4246. June 9, 1906.] 


Mr. DOLLIVER, from the Committee on Education and Labor, submit- 
ted the following report: 

The Committee on Education and Labor, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads by limi the hours of service of employees thereon, 
make a favorable report thereon, with an amendment striking out all 
after the enacting clause and substituting therefor the following: 

0 * * s * s * 

The committee believe that this legislation will be of value in view 
of the fact that many railroads are known to permit their trainmen to 
remain on duty for a length of time which is not only detrimental to the 
workmen, but dangerous to the life and property committed to their 
care. 

It is proper to say that nearly all of the railways of the country have 
appreciat the necessity of limiting the hours of labor in the opera- 
tion of trains and that the brotherhoods of railroad employees have 
at present liberal contracts with very many of the most important rall- 
way systems of the 5 

‘he object-of this bill is to correct conditions which exist here and 
there in the United States under which men are still worked beyond a 
reasonable time. The committee believe that sixteen hours of con- 
tinuous labor in train service is all that any man should be required to 
perform, and, in the interests of the public safety, no man ought to be 
permitted to assume the difficult and responsible business of operating 
a railway train who has not had a proper time for rest. 

The original bill left the discretion with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to determine the hours of labor by an order in specifie 
cases. It has been thought advisable, considering the whole subject, 
that Congress should itself, by the passage of this act, prohibit the 
employment of men in the . e of trains for a longer continuous 
period than sixteen hours. est and the refreshment of sleep after so 


great a length of time is not only necessary for the welfare of the 


men employed, but the eg has a direct interest In the prevention 
of the accidents which 
employees. 


frequently follow the overworking of these 
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Mr. CARTER. Now, Mr. President, this report which has 
Just been read was made on the 9th of this month. There was 
not a Senator in this Chamber in favor of any railroad em- 
ployee being required to work sixteen hours a day. There was 
not a Senator within this Chamber who would permit a rail- 
road employee to be required to work fourteen hours a day. 
There was not a Senator in this Chamber who would by law 
require, or by sufferance permit, a railroad employee to be com- 
pelled to work twelve hours a day. In my humble judgment, 
Mr. President, no man in this world should be required to work 
in a position of any kind, character, or description for more 
than ten hours in any day. The man who talks of sixteen 
hours a day, by permission or requirement, speaks for an age for 
barbarism long passed away. 

This bill, Mr. President, is misrepresented in this Ghamber 
upon two propositions. First, it is put forward as a bill pre- 
venting men being required to work sixteen hours a day, and 
that upon the assumption, to be conveyed to ignorant or thought- 
less minds, that somebody is being required to work sixteen 
hours a day. Nothing of that kind exists on any railroad in the 
United States. 

Second, it is put forward as a measure in the interest of pub- 
lic safety upon the theory that public safety is to be conserved 
by permitting men to work voluntarily or permitting their em- 
ployers to require them to work sixteen hours a day. No man 
intrusted with the lives of passengers should be permitted to 
work sixteen hours a day, nor should they be required to work 
sixteen hours a day; and the individual who upon this floor 
claims that he is trying to exempt public travel from imminent 
peril by permitting only sixteen hours a day of continuous serv- 
ice for an employee is giving a name to this bill which should 
be changed materially indeed. 

Now, what does this report say, Mr. President? 

It is proper to say— 

Says the report— 
that nearly all of the railways of the country— 

Now, this is the report upon which the bill is presented here— 
that nearly all of the railways of the country have appreciated the 
necessity of limiting the hours of labor in the operation of trains, and 
that the brotherhoods of railroad employees have at present liberal 
* Pate very many of the most important railway systems of 

The object of this bill is to correct conditions which exist 

Where?— i 
here and there— 

That means in exceptional cases— 
in the United States, under which men are still worked beyond a reason- 
able time. 

The bill fixes sixteen hours a day as the maximum time. I 
venture to assert that in the light of the civilization of the age 
and the experience of the centuries the man is brutal and unjust 
who will require sixteen hours’ continuous service at a post of 
peril from any man. 

This bill has been ill-considered. It is inhumane in its pro- 
visions. If twelve hours were substituted for sixteen it would 
come within a century of the present time. 

But, Mr. President, the difficulty with the bill does not rest 
in the maximum, but in the minimum which it establishes. It 
requires my neighbor and friend and constituent at Helena, 
Mont., who is either a conductor, or an engineer, or a fireman, 
to remain as long out in the timber at Rathdrum, in Idabo, as he 
remains with his family at Helena, Mont., where we have a 
liberal publie school system, a good club, and a good time always. 

I am with the man who wants to be with his family. I am 
not with the man who will throw a handful of sand into the 
works of a watch. We are dealing with a subject of supreme im- 
portance in this case. The report says that there is only a little 
difficulty “here and there,” and yet while the brotherhoods 
have agreed all over the United States except “ here and there,” 
according to the report we propose in this bill, within two hours 
of the adjournment of Congress and within a few days after 
the report was made, to immediately interject our judgment as 
to how all the railroads in this country ought to be operated. 

Now, Mr. President, this is a debatable question. It is not a 
one-sided question. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President 

Mr. CARTER. I hope the Senator from Ohio will not inter- 
rupt me for the present. I desire to complete my statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator desires not to be interrupted. 

Mr. CARTER. I desire to continue, because I desire to have 
my observations somewhat consecutive, and I hope the Senator 
will not interrupt me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I trust 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
Ten to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

GALLINGER. I yielded to the Senator. I trust the 
8 addressing the Chair will ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire to yield. The Senator from New Hampshire yielded 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. CARTER. It was a great lapse on my part, and I had 
entirely forgotten the Senator from New Hampshire in the midst 
of excitement. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills: 

S. 1812. An act for the relief of Lieut. James M. Pickrell, 
United States Navy, retired; 

S. 5901. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
Alaska Central Railway, and for other purposes; and 


S. 6209. An act authorizing certain changes in the permanent 


system of highways in the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15673) for the 
relief of Harry A. Young. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the second report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 185387) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12080) grant- 
ing to the Siletz Power and Manufacturing Company a right 
of way for a water ditch or canal through the Siletz Indian 
Reservation, in Oregon, asks a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. STEPHENS of 
Texas managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the conference committee on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 20403) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies is hereby authorized and empowered to in- 
sert in said bill and embrace in their agreement all necessary 
appropriations to carry into effect the authorizations which shall 
finally be authorized in the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the 
limit of cost of certain public buildings, etc.; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enroiled bill (H. R. 12987) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1837, 
and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President. 


SILETZ INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12080) granting to the Siletz 
Power and Manufacturing Company a right of way for a water 
ditch or canal through the Siletz Indian Reseryation, in Oregon. 
and asking a eonference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CLAPP. I move that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of 
service of employees thereon. 

Mr. CARTER. Now, Mr. President, before the interruption 
and the signing of the bill, which I hope will prove a beneficent 
measure, I stated that this was a debatable question. 

It will be recalled that some years ago the Congress, desiring 
to find out a little something about everything, appointed what 
was known as the Industrial Commission. Its reports were 
printed and have been very rarely read. They were volumi- 
nous, but nevertheless instructive. Among others they ex- 
amined on this subject under consideration one of the most 
thoughtful men ever placed at the head of organized labor in the 
United States. The eminent representative of organized labor 
to whom I refer was one of the most just, conservative, and 
capable men ever placed at the head of the organization: in the 
United States. The man who finally laid down his life in that 
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service without a shade of suspicion at the close was P. M. 
Arthur, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
who made a distinct statement before the Commission to which 
I have referred. The same is true with reference to the pres- 
ent chief of the Bureau of Immigration of the United States, 
Mr. Sargent, a man whose fidelity to organized labor has never 
been questioned, and in my humble judgment can not be justly 
questioned. Mr. Powell, of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
also made his statement before the Commission. I will ask the 
Secretary to read the various statements made by these repre- 
sentatives of organized labor on this particular subject of train 
service and the absence of complaints with reference to hours 
of service. $ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILWAY TRAINMEN, 


The following are extracts from the testimony taken by the Indus- 
trial Commission, with reférence to witness, volume, and page: 

Signed statement by Mr. P. M. Arthur, grand chief, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; Mr. F. P. Sargent, grand master, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen; Mr. E. E. Clark, grand chief, Order of Rail- 
war Conductors; Mr. R. H. Morrissey, d master, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and Mr. W. V. Powell, grand chief, Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers: Road, train, and engine men have littl 
complaint as to hours of service. They are generally 
excess hours, and the necessity for their being wide awake acts as a 
protection against unreasonable demands upon them. Ten hours for 
Mod aie * the standard rule in freight service for road men.“ (Vol. 

„ p. 66. 

Mr. F. P. Sargent, grand master, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men: Lou can not put railroad men in the transportation depart- 
ment upon the same basis upon which men work at trades in facto- 
ries and shops. The handling of transportation is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. For instance, I am called to-day to out upon a 
run. I am on duty thirty-six hours before I am relieved. Certain 
conditions may arise, as have this year, to my knowledge—storms and 
conditions of weather—whereby the men are on duty for thirty-six 
hours before they are relieved from their engines. Those are condi- 
tions that can not be controlled by any specified law or regulation. 
We believe that there is manifest on the part of the railways a dis- 

ition to be as fair and equitable in the establishment of hours of 
abor for train-service N as is practicable with the business to 
handle. At the present time the railroads are flooded with business 
and the men are working constantly, you might say—many of them 
under very severe strain. If a man is not able to go out, does not 
feel that he can go, as a general rule he has no trouble in getting 
excused, if they have a man to place in his position. Oftentimes 
trains are held while the men get a sufficient amount of rest to go 
and perform their duty.” 

“Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) Could that be obviated by 3 a 
larger number of men, or is it difficult to get trained men? Jo; 
yon can get plenty of men. It might be obviated to a certain extent 
y increasing the number of employees and increasing the machinery, 
but when dull times come there would be that army of idle men. 
The men in the railway train service do not want an overproduction ; 
they do not want the railroads loaded down with a great era of men 
in order that they may have it easy the whole year round. hey are 
willing to take it roug er and work a little harder im the busy season, 
and then when the dull season comes there is plenty of time to rest up 
and earn fair wages. The railroad employees have an understanding 
with the employers that there shall be no more men employed than 
necessary to moye the traffic with dispatch, and during the busy times 
they take advantage of it and earn big wages, and when the dull sea- 
son comes, of course, they earn an average wage.“ 

“Q. (By Mr. Concer.) Then, employees are generally satisfied and 
are not seeking additional legislation against long hours?—A. The 
train service, with which I am associated, the firemen, are not seekin 
ye to reduce the hours in which they work.” (Vol. LV, 


Mr. E. B. Clark, grand chief, Order of Railway Conductors, and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Federation of American Railway 
Employees: “ Q. Is there any serious complaint in regard to the hours of 
work of railway conductors at the present time?—-A. No; there is no se- 
rious complaint at the present time, and I might say no complaint at any 
time unless in the time of great rush of business, where business is so 
heavy that it necessitates keeping motive power and cars moving all the 
time, and naturally railroad companies in times of that kind desire to 
ut on as few new men as possible, because the more new men put on 
hey feel the more possibility of accident; they rather depend on the 
old men, and sometimes there is a disposition to keep them going too 
pear 


long. 

Uy yi If you make extra runs you make extra pay in those busy sea- 
sons?—A. Yes; and I may say it is conceded by the managements of 
the roads that they do not want men to work beyond their physical 
theme f and it is the general rule that our agreements with companies 
provide that after a man has on duty sixteen hours he may de- 
mand eight hour's rest; that does not mean if he is delayed by acci- 
gents a can a man demand rest in the middle of a division.” (Vol. 

V. p. 110.) ž 

hipy from the chief executive officers of Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers to the following ig ant dl Is it desirable to regulate by 
State or Federal legislation the hours of labor in any branches of the 
railway service? If so, what legislation would you suggest?—A. The 
necessity of changing train and engine crews at established points 
where terminal facilities are provided renders it impracticable to arbi- 
trerily fix the hours of labor of train and engine men. We think the 
hours of labor of yard and office men should be shortened, and we 
think they could reasonably be fixed by law.” (Vol. IV, p. 761.) 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the document just read by 
the Secretary contains the deliberate, carefully prepared state- 
ment of gentlemen representing organized labor connected with 
the operations of trains throughout the United States. I wish 


to announce, coming from a State in which some 2,000 miles of 
railroad are being operated, that I have not received a single, 
solitary letter, telegram, or petition from any railroad opera- 
tive with reference to any such legislation as this. I have read, 
and have never heard contradicted, statements of the chosen 
and honored representatives of these railroad men opposed to 
the interjection of ill-considered legislation to interfere with 
the progress of railroad operations. 

Now it is suggested that the railroad men of the West are 
a hoggish set, that they want to make too much money, that the 
men are inclined to overtax themselves and, therefore, they 
are not responsive or enthusiastic in limiting the hours of 
labor. Let us see what that amounts to. The man who works 
on a run which terminates at a roundhouse in an isolated 
place desires, of course, even though he may have taken twelve 
hours in making the run, to return to his home at the earliest 
possible moment. He may run twenty-four hours with only six 
hours’ rest. Persons will say that that involves a question in 
which the public is interested, that the public may be imperiled 
by virtue of his long-continued service there. But this man 
who runs out twelve hours to a point, rests five hours, and 
works on his return trip twelve hours, runs twenty-nine hours. 
He then rests twenty-four hours at his home. We do know 
that the matter of rest is a matter of habit. Thè man who 
works twenty-four hours, with a rest of five hours, and then rests 
pie dec hours, gets ample rest beyond any question of 

ou 

Now, our friends who advocate the passage of this measure 
say that this man is a hog in the railroad service; and yet what 
would happen if we disturbed the existing conditions? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President l 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Maine? a 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator yield that I may submit a con- 
ference report? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I submit the final conference report on the sun- 
dry civil bill. 
The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
19844) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for 
other expenses, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 5, 
14, 22, 47, 49, 51, 53, 54, 55, 59, 62, 64, 70, 71, 79, 83, 85, 87, 88, 89, 
90, 110, 120, 121, 123, 124, 132, 133, 134, 137, 147, and 148. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
19, 20, 23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. 37, 38. 40, 41, 43, 44, 52, 58, 
61, 65, 67, 68, 72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 84, 86, 91, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 122, 
125, 126, 127, 129, 130, 135, 136, 138, 139, 140, 141, 144, and 145; 
and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ to civilian instructors;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of said amendment, after the 
word “necessary,” insert “, not exceeding five thousand dol- 
lars;” omit all after the word “ Molokai,” in line 6 of said 
amendment, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “, and 
a landing stage on the landing site at Waikolu, including the 
necessary appliances for landing supplies;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Stonington breakwater, Connecticut: For erection of a suit- 
able double dwelling for the keepers of the light station at 
Stonington breakwater, Connecticut, six thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 
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“Point Arena Light Station, California: For rebuilding of 
light station and keepers dwellings, seventy-two thousand five 
hundred dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the’ House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert “eighteen thousand seven hundred dollars; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of said amendment, after the 
word “June,” insert the word “twentieth;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Nantucket Shoals, Massachusetts: Toward the construction 
of a light vessel to be placed off Nantucket Shoals, Massachu- 
setts, fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light 
vessel, under a contract which is hereby authorized therefor, 
shall not exceed one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Ambrose Channel, New York Bay: Toward the construction 
of a light vessel for the sea entrance to the channel, fifty thou- 
sand dollars; and the total cost of said light vessel, under a 
contract which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not exceed 
one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

„For a light-house on Staten Island, New York, and raising 
West Bank Light: Toward establishing a light-house on Staten 
Island, New York, and raising West Bank Light, fifty thousand 
dollars; and the total cost of said light-house, under a contract 
which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not exceed one hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” 0 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

„Harbor of Refuge, Milwaukee, Wis.: Toward the construc- 
tion of a light and fog-signal station on the south end of the 
breakwater, Harbor of Refuge, Milwaukee, Wis., fifty thousand 
dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog-signal station, 
under a contract hereby authorized therefor, shall not exceed 
one hundred thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

„Rock of Ages, Lake Superior: Toward the construction of a 
light and fog-signal station on Rock of Ages, Lake Superior, 
fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog- 
signal station, under a contract which is hereby authorized 
therefor, shall not exceed one hundred thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Twelfth light-house district: Toward the construction of a 
steam tender for the use of the light-house engineer of the 
Twelfth light-house district, fifty thousand dollars; and the total 
cost of said ‘steam tender, under a contract which is hereby 
authorized therefor, shall not exceed one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Columbia River, Oregon: Toward the construction of a light 
vessel for use off the mouth of the Columbia River, Oregon, 
fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light vessel, 


under a contract which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not 
exceed one hundred and thirty thousand dollars.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ Hinchinbrook entrance, Prince William Sound, Alaska: To- 
ward the construction of a light and fog-signal station at 
Hinchinbrook entrance, Prince William Sound, Alaska, twenty- 
five thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog- 
signal station, under a contract which is hereby authorized 
ey shall not exceed one hundred and twenty-five thousand 

ars. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend-. 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an 
aniendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $770,000; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lien of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

For any special surveys that may be required by the Light- 
House Board or other proper authority, including the expendi- 
tures authorized under public act numbered one hundred and 
eighty-one, approved May 26, 1906, and contingent expenses in- 
cident thereto, five thousand dollars, together with the unex- 
pended balance under this appropriation for 1906 and prior 
years, which is hereby reappropriated and made available on 
this account for the fiscal year 1907.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $257,900; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu ef the sum proposed insert 
“ $33,940; ” and the Senate agree to the same. i 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
85,720; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- . 
ment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: At the end of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“ Provided, That no expense shall be incurred hereunder ad- 
ditional to appropriations for the Census Office for printing 
therefor made for the fiscal year 1907, and the Director of the 
Census is hereby directed to report to Congress at its next ses- 
sion the cost incurred hereunder and the amount paid for said 
publication and the total received therefor.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$565,000; ”” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert “$150,000;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. ; 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $1,463,320 ; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Omit the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by said amendment and, on page 78 of the bill, in line 
13, after the word “ acting,” insert the words “after June 30, 
1906; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of said amendment strike 
out the word “Interior” and in lieu thereof insert the words 
Smithsonian Institution;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
519,500; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agrée to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$18;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $4,000; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 105, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of said amendment strike 
out the word “northwest;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 107, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $825,000; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 116, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert 510,000; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 117, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $363,200; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 118, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
54,212,040; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 119, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: “Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available after March 4, 1907, 
except on condition that no bar or canteen shall be maintained 
nt said Homes for the sale of beer, wine, or other intoxicating 
Aquors after said date;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 128, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 13 of said amendment, after 
the word “capacity,” insert the word “ whether;” and in line 
14, after the word “ States,” insert “or otherwise;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 131, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Add at the end of said amendment 
; all money expended hereunder shall be taxed by the court 
as a part of the cost in said judicial proceedings; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 142, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $125,000; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 143, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

To continue the reequipment of the Panama Railroad, to be 
disbursed directly under the Isthmian Canal Commission, one 
million dollars; no part of said sum shall have been so ex- 
pended until the obligation of the Panama Railroad Company 
for the full amount thereof and drawing four per cent interest 
payable to the United States shall have been delivered to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and by him 
accepted.” 

And on page 164 of the bill, in line 13, strike out the words 
“five hundred and seventy-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “four hundred and fifteen.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 146, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“ Sec. 7. That from and after July 1, 1906, all of the expenses 
of the supreme court of the District of Columbia mentioned be- 
low, to wit, fees of witnesses, fees of jurors, pay of bailiffs and 
eriers, including salaries of deputy marshals who act as bailiffs 
or criers, and all miscellaneous expenses of said court, shall be 
paid, one half from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
the other half from the revenues of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That estimates for like expenditures for the fiscal year 
1908, and annually thereafter, shall be submitted to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia for transmission to Con- 
gress with the annual estimates for the District of Columbia.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 149, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 


“ JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


“ Sec. 10. That there shall be exhibited at the Jamestown Ex- 
position by the Government of the United States from the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Museum, and the Library 
of Congress such articles and materials of an historical nature 
as will serve to impart a knowledge of our colonial and national 
history; and such Government exhibit shall also include an ex- 
hibit from the War and Navy Departments, the Life-Saving 
Service, the Revenue-Cutter Service, the Army, the Navy, the 
Light-House Service, the Bureau of Fisheries, and an exhibit 
from the island of Porto Rico. And the Bureau of American 
Republics is hereby invited to make an exhibit illustrative of 
the resources and international relations of the American Re- 
publics, and space in any of the United States Government ex- 
hibit buildings shall be provided for that purpose. The James- 
town Tercentennial Commission, created by an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1905, shall, in addition to the authority and 
duties conferred and imposed by said act, be authorized and em- 
powered, and it shall be their duty, to select, prepare, transport, 
and arrange for the exhibition and return of the Government 
exhibits herein authorized. In addition to the articles and ma- 
terials which the said Jamestown Tercentennial Commission 
may select for exhibition as aforesaid, the President of the 
United States may, in his discretion, designate other and addi- 
tional articles and materials. 

“The officers and employees of the Government who may be 
appointed by the Jamestown Tercentennial Commission to carry 
out the provisions of this section, and any officers and employees 
of the Government who may be detailed to assist them, includ- 
ing the officers of the Army and Navy, shall receive no compen- 
sation in addition to their regular salaries, but they shall be 
allowed their actnal and necessary traveling expenses, together 
with a per diem in lieu of subsistence not to exceed four dollars. 

The officers of the Army and Navy shall receive said allow- 
ance in lieu of subsistence and mileage now allowed by law, 
and the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy may, 
in their discretion, detail retired Army and Navy officers for 
such duty. Any provision of law which may prohibit the de- 
tail of persons in the employ of the United States to other 
service than that which they customarily perform shall not 
apply to persons detailed to duty in connection with said James: 
town Tercentennial Exposition. And to carry out in full all 
of the provisions of this section not herein otherwise specifically 
appropriated for, so much thereof as may be necessary is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the same to be expended in accordance with law 
and under such rules and regulations as the said Jamestown 
Tercentennial Commission may prescribe. 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause suitable 
buildings to be erected on the site of the said Jamestown Ter- 
centennial Exposition for said Government exhibit, including 
a suitable building for the exhibit of the United States Life- 
Saving Service; a fisheries building, including an aquarium; 
also a building for use as a place of rendezvous for the soldiers 
and sailors of the United States Army and Navy and of the 
foreign navies and armies participating in- said celebration; 
also a building for use as a place of rendezvous for the commis- 
sioned naval and Army officers participating in said celebration ; 
also the preparation of the grounds for, the approaches thereto, 
and the lighting of all of said buildings. Said buildings shall 
be erected, as far as practicable, on the colonial style of archi- 
tecture from plans prepared by the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to contract 
for said buildings in the same manner and under the same regu- 
lations as for other public buildings of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the aggregate cost of all of said buildings, including 
the preparation of grounds, approaches, and lighting shall in 
no event exceed the sum of three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, which sum is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. At the close of the 
exposition the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to dispose of said buildings or the materials composing 
the same, and of the piers which are provided for in this act, or 
the materials thereof, giving preference to the Jamestown Ex- 
position Company to the extent that it shall have the option to 
purchase the same at an appraised value to be ascertained in 
such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may determine. 

“That to the end that free and ready communication between 
the ships and the shore may be had, and in order to furnish am- 
ple and safe harbor for the small craft necessary to convey the 
soldiers and exposition visitors from the grounds to the fleet, 
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there shall be constructed, from plans to be furnished by the 
Jamestown Exposition Company and approved by the Secretary 
of War, two piers, extending from the exposition grounds into 
the waters of Hampton Roads, the ends of said piers to be sur- 
mounted with towers for the exhibit, if practicable, of the 
Light-House Service and wireless telegraph service. Said piers 
shall be connected by an arch sufficiently high to permit small 
craft to enter under it into a basin or harbor, which shall be 
dredged to a sufficient depth to accommodate boats drawing not 
more than 10 feet of water at mean low tide. And the Secre- 
tary of War is directed to contract for the construction of said 
piers and basin in the same manner and under the same regu- 
lations as for public structures of the United States, but the 
contract price shall not exceed the sum of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or as much thereof as may be necessary, which 
sum is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That before the appro- 
priation made by this section shall become available the James- 
town Exposition Company shall file with the Secretary of the 
Treasury an agreement that it will, at its own expense, operate 
and manage said piers and basin during the period of the ex- 
position, and that it will, at its own expense, illuminate the 
same: Provided further, That all small craft attached to any 
payal vessel of this or any foreign country, whose fleet is in 
the waters of Hampton Roads to participate in the celebration, 
shall have access to and use of said basin and piers for the 
purpose of communication with the exposition grounds without 
any charge therefore and under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Navy shall prescribe: Provided further, 
That the same right of access and use of said basin and piers 
during the exposition shall be, and is hereby, reserved to the 
United States, but nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to impose upon the United States any obligation to maintain or 
keep in repair such piers or basin or approaches thereto or to 
reimburse any individual or corporation for any damage sus- 
tained in consequence of the use of said piers and basin. $ 

“That in aid of the said Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition 
the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, which sum shall be paid to the Jamestown Expo- 
sition Company upon satisfactory evidence being furnished the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the said company has expended 
the sum of five hundred thousand dollars on account of said 
exposition. Said two hundred and fifty thousand dollars shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury upon vouchers and 
satisfactory evidence that it has been expended for the pur- 
poses of the exposition other than salaries: Provided, That, as 
a condition precedent to the payment of this appropriation in 
aid of said exposition, the Jamestown Exposition Company shall 
agree to close the grounds of said exposition to visitors on Sun- 
day during the period of said exposition. 

“That for the erection of a permanent landing pier at James- 
town Island on the frontage owned by the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, the precise location to be 
agreed upon by the Secretary of War and said association and 
to be donated by said association to the United States, the sum 
of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. ‘The Secretary of War is directed to contract 
for the construction of said pier in the same manner and under 
the same requirements as for public structures of the United 
States: Provided, however, That if any pier now constructed and 
suitable for landing persons and material for the erection of 
the monument on said Jamestown Island heretofore authorized 
can be leased or purchased within the appropriation of $15,000 
hereby made, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to ex- 
pend the sum hereby appropriated for the leasing or purchase 
of said pier and of a suflicient and proper amount of land ad- 
jacent thereto to give free access to the grounds owned by such 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities and the 
monument to be erected thereon under the provisions of an act 
approved March 3, 1905. 

“For the policing during the exposition period of the grounds 
owned by the Association for the Preservation of Virginia An- 
tiquities, upon Jamestown Island, and for erecting thereon 
suitable retiring rooms and rest stations for the visiting public, 
and for providing drinking water at suitable places thereon, 
and for such benches and other accommodations as visitors to 
such island will need, the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. The moneys appro- 
priated by this paragraph shall be expended by and under the 
direction of the Tercentennial Commission, and shall not be 


expended until such provisions are made with such association 
as will insure the free access to every part of the grounds of 
said association of all visitors who may come during the period 
of the said exposition, and will insure free access always to that 
part of the grounds upon which said monument is located. 

“That all articles which shall be imported from foreign coun- 
tries for the sole purpose of exhibition At said exposition upon 
which there shall be a tariff or customs duty shall be admitted 
free of the payment of such duty, customs, fees, or charges, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe ; but it shall be lawful at any time during the exposi- 
tion to sell, for delivery at the close thereof, any goods or prop- 
erty imported for and actually on exhibition in the exposition 
buildings or on the grounds, subject to such regulations for the 
security of the revenue and for the collection of import duties as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Provided, That all 
such articles, when sold or withdrawn for consumption or use in 
the United States, shall be subject to the duty, if any, imposed 
upon such articles by the revenue laws in force at the date of 
withdrawal, and on articles which shall have suffered diminu- 
tion or deterioration from incidental handling and necessary 
exposure the duty, if paid, shall be assessed according to the 
appraised value at the time of withdrawal for consumption or 
use, and the penalties prescribed by law shall be enforced against 
any person guilty of any illegal sale or withdrawal: Provided 
further, That nothing in this section contained shall be con- 
strued as an invitation, express or implied, from the Government 
ofthe United States to any foreign government, state, munici- 
pality, corporation, partnership, or individual to import any such 
articles for the purpose of exhibtion at the said exposition. 

“That medals with appropriate devices, emblems, and inscrip- 
tions commemorative of said Jamestown Tercentennial Exposi- 
tion and of the awards to be made to the exhibitors thereat and 
to successful contestants in aquatic and other contests shall 
be prepared for the Jamestown Exposition Company by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at some mint of the United States, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the fifty-second section of the coinage 
act of 1893, upon the payment by the Jamestown Exposition 
Company of a sum equal to the cost thereof; and authority may 
be given by the Secretary of the Treasury to the holder of a 
medal properly awarded to him to have duplicates thereof made 
at any of the mints of the United States from gold, silver, or 
bronze upon the payment by him for the same of a sum equal 
to the cost thereof. ` 

“That in aid of the Negro Development and Exposition Com- 
pany of the United States of America to enable it to make an 
exhibit of the progress of the negro race in this country at the 
said exposition, the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Thir 
sum shall be expended by the Jamestown Tercentennial Com- 
mission under rules and regulations prescribed by it and for’ 
such objects as shall be approved by both the said Negro Devel- 
opment and Exposition Company of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the said Commission: Provided, however, That a reason- 
able proportion of said appropriation shall be expended for a 
building within which to make such exhibit. 

“That except to the extent and in the manner by this act 
provided and authorized the United States Government shall 
not be liable on any account whatever in connection with the 
said exposition, and nothing in this act shall be construed so 
as to create any liability upon the part of the United States 
Government, direct or indirect, for any debt or obligation in- 
curred, or for any claim for aid or pecuniary assistance from 
Congress or the Treasury of the United States in support of or 
in liquidation of any debts or obligations created by said Ter- 
centennial Commission, or any other board, commission, or any 
person or persons whomsoever, acting or claiming to act by 
authority of this act in excess of the appropriations provided 
for by this act. 

“The United. States shall in no event be liable, directly or 
indirectly, upon any ground or for any cause whatsoever in 
connection with or on account of its participation in said 
Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition beyond the sums expressly 
appropriated by the act of March 3, 1905, and by this act. 

“That all moneys appropriated by this act which the James- 
town Tercentennial Commission is authorized to expend shall 
be drawn out of the Treasury in such manner and under such 
regulations as such Commission may determine, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; and at the close of 
the exposition period, and after the work of such Commission 
is completed, such Commission shall make a complete report 
of their actions hereunder and a complete statement of all 
expenditures for each of the purposes herein specified te the 
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President of the United States for transmission to Con- 
gress.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
= EUGENE HALE, 
Gro. C. PERKINS, 
James H. BERRY, 
* Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JAMES A. TAWNEY, 

WALTER I. SMITH, 

Gro. W. TAYLOR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HALE. The only two items heretofore in dispute have 
been to. 2 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report, 

The report was agreed to. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the conference committee on the 3 votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 20403) 
making . to 1 deficiencies, is hereby authorized and 
empow' to insert in said and embrace in their agreement 

necessary appropriations to carry into effect the authorizations which 
shall finally be authorized in the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase ghe 
limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for puns buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 


public buildings, and for other purposes; also, the additional amount 
necess under the Interstate Commerce Commission uired by the 
act H. 12987, commonly known as the railroad rate bill.“ 


JOHN THOMAS WIGHTMAN. 


Mr. MORGAN. If the Senate is not otherwise engaged, I 
should like to ask unanimous consent-for the present consid- 
eration of a resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a resolution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I regret to do so, but I must insist 
upon the regular order. 2 

Mr. FORAKER. What is the resolution? 

Mr. MORGAN. It will probably not occupy five minutes. 
It is a resolution remedying a mistake that has been made un- 
der a resolution adopted at this session of Congress. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If it will not occupy any time, I shall 
not object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resolu- 
tion, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, and the Senate, by unan- 
mous consent, proceeded to its consideration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the claim of John Thomas Wightman (S. 5115) for 
$3,180, now pending in the Senate, be, and hereby is, referred, with all 
the accompanying papers, to the Court of Claims, in pursuance of the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to provide for the bringing of 


suits a the Government of the United States,” approved March 
8, 1887, and generally known as the Tucker Act; and said court 
shall proceed with the same in accordance with the 


rovisions of such 
act and report the same to the Senate in accordance with. 


Mr. MORGAN. This claim was by accident omitted from 
the general resolution (No. 167) adopted by the Senate. I have 
conferred with the chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. FULTON]. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownrna, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2188) granting to the city of Durango, in 
the State of Colorado, certain lands therein described for water 
reservoirs. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President: 

S. 1476. An act granting certain lands to the town of Tincup, 
Colo, for cemetery purposes; . 

S. 4298. An act to amend section 4471 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States regulating steam vessels; 

S. 6167. An act to improve the channels along the New Jersey 
seacoast; and 


H. R. 17714. An act to authorize the commencement and con- 
direction 


duct of legal p under the 


General. 


of the Attorney- 


LANPS IN DURANGO, COLO. 
Mr. CARTER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2188) granting to the city of Durango, in the State of Colorado, 
certain lands therein described for water reservoirs, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House with an amendment as follows: Insert 
after the word “acre,” in line 3, of the House amendment 
after line 5, page 4, the following: “in five equal annual install- 
ments, the first of which shall be payable April 1, 1907, and 
title shall remain in the United States until final payment is 
made;” and agree to the same. 

THOMAS H. CARTER, 

A. J. McLavrin, 

Frank P. FLINT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Jonn F. Lacey, 

F. W. MONDELL, 

JOHN L. BURNETT, 
Hanagers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of service of 
employees thereon. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I am not inclined to detain 
the Senate longer, but I do desire to have it understood that a 
bill introduced here on the 15th of March, reported on the 9th 
of this month, which provides for a radical reorganization of 
the operation of all railroads of the United States, for an ad- 
justment of the domestic affairs, for a change in the home life 
of not hundreds but thousands and tens of thousands of railroad 
men operating trains, shall not with my consent go into opera- 
tion day after to-morrow, with fines and penalties of incalcu- 
lable amount attached to persons who can not evade the penalty 
if they would. . 

Therefore I have offered an amendment providing that the bill 
shall go into effect after a reasonable time shall have been 
allowed for the changing of division ends, for the employment of 
new railroad crews, for the reduction of the income of employees, 
for the thousands of different conditions that will be brought 
about by the instant enactment of a law like this at the close 
of a session of Congress. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was not present during the discussion 
of this matter, being in committee of conference during the en- 
tire period when it has been before the Senate. 

I can easily see that it is a bill of very wide scope and that 
it will tend, or may tend, to disarrange everything in the way 
of railroad traffic west of the Missouri River. I am not certain 
that it will to any great extent, but it appears that it would 
upon the face of it. I want to know from any Senator, and 
possibly the Senator who has just spoken can give me the in- 
formation, whether either the employers or the employees in 
the railroad business were heard before the committee which 
had this bill under consideration. In other words, has there 
been a demand made manifest in any way, shape, or manner on 
either side of the question before the committee. I know that 
no one from my section of the country, and we certainly have 
our railway organizations, has asked for it. The companies 
have not asked for it to my knowledge. Who Is asking for this 
legislation, and who can speak definitely, clearly, scientifically, 
and as experts as to what the effect will be on the traffic west 
of the Missouri River? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I am free to say that I never 
heard of this bill until three or four days ago. The bill was 
reported here on the 9th of June. It was introduced on the 15th 
of March, according to the record on the face of the bill. I 
have never heard from any of my constituents concerning the 
bill. I only know—— 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CARTER. I hope the Senator will permit me. I only 
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know that a bill of this kind was introduced in the Montana 
legislature, I am informed, some two years ago, and was op- 
posed by the railroad operators of that State. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will give an instance of a later period. 
A similar bill was introduced in 1905 in the Nebraska legis- 
lature, and all the railway employees’ organizations appeared 
against it, as I am informed. 

Mr. CARTER. That is news to me. I will not state now 
that the intelligent railway men of Montana opposed this bill. 
I was in Montana at that time, but I was chiefly concerned 
in my own election to the Senate, which I thought was a 
matter of great public concern, and therefore did not pay as 
much attention to legislation as I otherwise would have paid. 
But my information is that the men this bill seemingly wishes 
to protect or serve were opposed to any legislative interference 
in their affairs. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARTER. I think they have the railroads under pretty 
good control in that country. No railroad officer can succeed 
there without the consent and cooperation of the men. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yleld to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio, and beg 
his pardon for taking so long. 

Mr. FORAKER. I merely wanted to answer the question 
propounded by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] put to the Senator from Montana. The Senator from 
North Dakota wanted to know who has asked for this kind of 
legislation. The Senator asked that question doubtless not 
being aware of the fact that in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
June 27 there appears a statement put into the Rxconp by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Foiterre], showing that this 
legislation, or something similar to it, was petitioned for by 
over 7,000 railroad men. They did not set out precisely what 
they wanted in the bill, but simply, as I understand, that they 
might by appropriate legislation be protected from being re- 
quired to serve an undue number of hours. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will permit me—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As I have stated, I was not present during 
the discussion. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CARTER. I have yielded to the Senator from Ohio, and 
if he is through I will yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. FORAKER. I am not quite through. 

Serpe CARTER. I shall be glad to hear from the Senator from 
0. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I do not want to trespass 
unduly on the time of the Senator from Montana, but if the 
Senator is willing that I shall occupy a minute I will take that 
much time to make a very brief answer to some other matter 
that was put into the Recorp by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

There are some things in this bill, if I may preface what I 
want particularly to say, that I favor. There are some things 
in it I do not. I think the bill should be amended. I offered 
certain amendments when the bill was under consideration in 
the Senate Tuesday last. One of the provisions of this bill is 
that if a railroad company shall require or permit its employees 
to work longer than sixteen consecutive hours it shall be liable 
to punishment by fine. The purpose of this legislation is not 
alone to protect the employees, but also to protect the public, 
and if it be necessary so to legislate we ought in every way to 
guard against these unduly long hours of labor. 

Now, I do not know whether it is true or not, but I have let- 
ters saying that in many instances where men have been on 
duty longer than sixteen hours it has not been because the rail- 
road company required it, but because in some instances they 
permitted them, which hereafter will be unlawful, if we enact 
this legislation, and in other instances because the men have 
concealed the fact as to how long they had already been 
on duty and had procured themselves to be continued in the 
service longer than the time allowed by the railroad company. 

I think there ought to be a provision making it punishable 
for men, who by concealment of the fact or who by false rep- 
resentations, as I put it in the amendment, procure themselves 
to be continued on duty longer than the sixteen hours allowed by 
the statute. I offered that kind of an amendment. The next 
morning, bright and early, long before I got to the Senate, I 
received a telegram from Bluefield, W. Va., signed by W. S. 
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Stone, who I believe is at the head of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, protesting against penalizing railroad em- 
ployees in the way proposed in that amendment. Later I re- 
ceived several other telegrams, all protesting against penalizing 
railroad employees. Later in the day when the Senator from 
Wisconsin spoke he introduced in the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. H. R. Fuller, legislative representative, as he signs hiniself, 
protesting against the railroad employees being penalized. So 
I came to the conclusion, in view of the similarity of ail these 
telegrams, the first one coming from Bluefield, W. Va., where 
there could not have been any morning paper to fully advise 
as to what had taken place the day before in the Senate, the 
others coming from different parts of the country, that some- 
body was busy in Washington asking that telegrams be sent 
here protesting against this proposition. 

That, Mr. President, took away from it some of the force of 
the telegrams as they appeared to me when I first received 
them. I have the very highest regard for Mr. Stone and the 
other officers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. I 
have known them, or at least known of them in a general way, 
for a good many years, and I do not know any more honorable 
body of men than the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
their official representatives ; but I know, as anybody else would 
know, from all that appeared in the newspapers that they 
could not possibly have been advised, when I received the tele- 
grams referred to, of the character of the amendment which 1 
offered, unless they had been advised by private telegram from 
here, telling the nature of it and putting the construction upon 
it that the sender of the telegram may have seen fit to adopt. I 
do not believe that Mr. Stone or any other prominent official 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers would protest 
against legislation that would protect the traveling public from 
men who, by wrongful affirmative act on their part, would pro- 
cure themselves to be continued in the employment of a railroad 
company on duty for a length of time that would violate the 
law and make the work they would render dangerous in its 
results. 

Now, Mr. President, as to penalizing. That was thought, 
doubtless, by the gentlemen who employed that term to be some- 
thing very improper to be used in connection with legislation of 
this kind. It is not new that in legislating with respect to 
hours of labor there should be a punitive provision for men who 
labor as well as for men who employ them. I hold in my hand 
House bill 11651, limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States 
or any Territory or the District of Columbia, thereby securing 
better products, and for other purposes. I send it to the Secre- 
tary’s desk and ask that it may be read. I call the attention of 
Senators to the fact that that bill provides a punishment by 
fine of $5 for each and every. case where a man is permitted to 
work longer than eight hours a day, to be assessed or collected 
from the laboring man, who perhaps has a sick wife or children 
at home, to induce him to labor longer than eight hours a day. 
I ask that the bill may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That each and every contract hereafter made to 
which the United States, 8 or the District ot Columbia is 
a party, and every such contract made for or on behalf of the United 
States or any 8 said District, which may require or involve 
the employment of laborers or mechanics, shall contain a provision 
that no laborer or mechanic doing any part of the work contemplated 
by the contract, in the employ of the contractor or any subcontractor 
contracting for any part of said work contemplated, shall be required 
or 1 to work more than eight hours in any one calendar day; 
and each and every such contract shall stipulate a penalty for each 
violation of the provision directed by this act of $5 for each laborer or 
mechanic, for each and every calendar day in which he shall labor 
more than eight hours; and any officer or person designated as 
inspector of the work to be performed under any such contract. or to 
aid in enforcing the fulfillment thereof, shall, upon observation or 
investigation, report to the proper officer of the United States or any 
Territory or the District of Columbia all violations of the provisions in 
this act directed to be made in each and every such contract, and the 
amount of the penalties stipulated in any such contract shall be with- 
held by_the officer or person whose duty it shall be to pay the moneys 
due under such contract, whether the violation of the provisions of 
such contract is by the contractor, his agents, or employees, or any 
subcontractor, his agents, or employees. No person, on behalf of the 
United States or any Territory or the District of Columbia, shall rebate 
or remit any penalty imposed under any provision or stipulation herein 
provided for, unless upon a finding which he shall make up and certify 
that such penalty was imposed by reason of an error in fact. 

Nothing in this act shall apply to contracts for transportation by 
land or water, nor shall the provisions and stipulations in this act pro- 
vided for affect so much of any contract as is to be performed by way 
of transportation, or for such materials as may usually be bought 
in open market, whether made to conform to particular specifications 
or not. The proper officer on behalf of the United States, any Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, may waive the provisions and stipu- 
lations in this act provided for as to contracts for military or naval 


works or supplies during time of war or a time when war is imminent. 
No penalties shall be exacted for violations of such provisions due to 
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extraordinary emergency caused by fire or flood, or due to danger to 


life or loss to property. NONE in this act shall be construed to 
repeal or modify chapter 352 of the laws of the oe oe Congress, 
approved August 1, 1892, or as an attempt to abri the pardoning 
power of the Executive. 

Mr. FORAKER. That bill was drawn, I suppose, by the rep- 
resentatives of labor. In the case provided for in this eight- 
hour bill, no harm can result to the public at large, as in the 
case which we have under consideration, from a violation of 
the act; that is to say, if a man violates the act limiting him 
to eight hours of labor per day and labors nine hours or labors 
ten hours, he does not put the life of anybody in jeopardy 
thereby; but in the case we have under consideration, it is 
widely different.. Here the provision is that he shall not labor 
longer than sixteen consecutive hours. This on his own ac- 
count and also to protect the public. The proposition involved 
in the amendment I have offered applies to anyone who does 
this by any kind of false representation—to no one else: 

I am sure the higher officials of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers would not countenance anybody who would make 
a false representation, and yet they would recognize that in 
a case of that kind, where, by affirmative concealment or mis- 
representation of any kind, a man should procure himself to 
be employed longer than sixteen consecutive hours, thereby put- 
ting in jeopardy the lives of all whom he may have in charge 
traveling on the train on which he is employed, there should 
be some punishment inflicted for it. The cases are widely dif- 
ferent. 

I do not mean to say that in the first case I think it is a 
wise or a proper or a necessary provision that a man shall 
not be permitted under any circumstances to work longer than 
eight hours a day, and that if he should be permitted to do so 
on his own request that he should be fined for it. I believe just 
the contrary. I do not believe there is any occasion for any such 
legislation, and I will never support any such punishment here 
or elsewhere. There is no occasion for it. Legislation of that 
character is running wild when you go to that extent. But in 
this case there is propriety in limiting the hours of labor and 
imposing a-penalty for a violation of such a restriction. There- 
fore I shall most heartily support a bill of this kind when it 
can be put in proper shape. 

I now, Mr. President, want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] to the fact that his 
bill, printed with the amendments that have been offered, is, in 
appearance, a tattooed kind of an instrument. In the first 
place, we have the bill covering two pages, as it was originally 
introduced by the Senator. That is all marked out. The bill 
reported by the committee is a substitute, and to that substi- 
tute there are some ten or twelve amendments offered and 

rinted. 
2 Mr. GALLINGER. Twenty-five. 

Mr. FORAKER. Twenty-five amendments, the Senator from 
New Hampshire tells me. I have not stopped to count them. 
It is utterly impossible at this stage of the session to give any- 
thing like proper consideration to a measure of this importance. 
Therefore, Mr. President, in order that we may have some dis- 
position of this matter, I will move that this bill may be re- 
committed—if the Senator from New Hampshire will allow me 
to make that motion, for I had forgotten that I was speaking in 
his time—I think the bill should be recommitted. 

I sent to the Committee on Education ahd Labor, where this 
bill is supposed to have been considered, and where it was con- 
sidered—the committee from which it was reported—to get a 
copy of the hearings before the committee, and I learned there 
were no hearings that were printed; that only one witness was 
heard, and that was Mr. Fuller, the legislative representative. 

Mr. President, it must be manifest to everybody that this is 
an important matter, one we ought not to fail to give proper 
consideration to, and certainly one we should not think of vot- 
ing upon until we have carefully considered it. 

Every amendment I have offered has been offered in the ut- 
most good faith, because I think it is calculated to better the 
bill; but whether it is or not, I can not discuss these amend- 
ments here to-night under existing conditions with any satisfac- 
tion to myself or to anybody else. So I hope the Senator from 
Wisconsin will not object to this bill being recommitted, for, 
manifestly, it can not be properly considered here at this time, 
and if we should pass it, it could not be considered in the other 
House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, one hour and thirty-five 
minutes ago I yielded to the Senator from Montana [Mr. CAR- 
TER] for what I supposed was a question. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 


‘such violation having occurred; and it 


Mr. CARTER. I desire to say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that I had not completed my statement; but I will, 
of course, if he so desires, yicld the floor, with the understanding 
that he is to be given the opportunity to answer the question 
which I propounded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have felt, Mr. President, as though I 
had gotten, to use the phrase of the street, lost in the shuffle.” 
Now I will resume, and occupy a very few minutes in complet- 
ing the remarks that I had in mind when I commenced more 
than an hour and a half ago. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. FORAKER] well says 
that this is a tattooed bill. When we were debating the rate 
bill I took occasion to say that it reminded me of Joseph's coat, 
and Seay, this bill bears a resemblance to that scriptural 


garmen 

The original bill, as reported from the committee by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], is stricken out, and I have 
been at a loss to understand why he is not in charge of his bill. 
Twenty-five amendments have been offered, and Senators tell 
me that they have others to offer in due course. The bill ought 
to be recommitted. If consent was given to make that disposi- 
tion of it, I would not either weary myself or those who honor 
me with their hearing at this late hour of this excecdingly 
humid evening, and I trust that will be the disposition that will 
be made of it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Montana [Mr. Carrer] sug- 
gested that he thought from some observations I made in the 
beginning of the debate this evening, when I was waiting for 
that Senator to appear on the scene, that I did not understand 
this bill. I think I understood it fairly well then, and I think 
I understand it fairly well now. If I can read it, without 
stumbling over the numerous amendments printed in small 
capitals, I will endeayor to do so: } 

That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier by railroad in 
any Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, or any 
of its cfficers or agents, to require or permit any employee engaged in 
or connected with the movement of any train to remain on duty more 
than sixteen consecutive hours, except when by casualty occurring after 
e —— on his K p he 5 ign 5 
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That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce by railroad, or any of its officers or nts, 
to require or permit any employee engaged in or connected wi 
movement of any train in w. such commerce is hauled, or to require 
or permit any employee engaged in or connected with the movement of 
any train by which such commerce is affected, to remain on duty more 
than sixteen consecutive hours, t when by casualty occurring after 
such employee has started on his trip he is prevented from reaching 
his term ; or to require or permit any such employee to go on duty 
without having had at least ten hours for rest. 

Sec. That any such common carrier, or any of its officers or 
agents, violating any of the provisions of this act is hereby declared 
to be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 

eve such violation, 
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district attorney in the district court arte United States having 
jurisdiction In the locality where such violation shall have been com- 
mitted; and it shall be the en: of such district attorne 
such suits upon duly verified ‘formation 12 


Interstate Commerce Commission to fully investiga 
violation of this act and to lodge with the proper district attorneys 
information of any such violations as may come to its knowledge. 

Mr. President, that is a plain, easily understood bill, and if I 
have failed in any observations I have heretofore made to cor- 
rectly state precisely what the bill means, I certainly have been 
very unfortunate in the use of language. 

When this bill was before the Senate a day or two ago the 
Senator from Wisconsin expressed—I will not quote his words 
accurately, for I have them not before me, but I will state the 
substance of them—he expressed profound surprise that any 
member of this body should be found in opposition to this most 
humane and meritorious bill. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Wisconsin need not disturb his virtuous soul over any posi- 
tion that I have or will take on a measure of this kind, because 
whatever position I do take, or whatever assertions I make in 
reference to it, are made in quite as much sincerity as any- 
thing that will fall from the lips of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

I believe the bill to be a mischievous bill. I believe it will 


do harm and nothing but harm if it shall be enacted, and for 


that reason I shall say a few additional words in opposition to 
it, and will be glad to vote to have it recommitted to the com- 
mittee, and, failing in that, I shall take pleasure in voting 
against it if it shall eome to a vote. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has on several occasions dwelt 
upon the preponderance of railroad casualties in this country 
over those of foreign countries. Mr. President, I think I can 
see a great many reasons why, in the yery nature of things, 
we would have more casualties in this country than on Euro- 
pean railways. But I want to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
here and now if he is sure that his statistics concerning rail- 
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ways are as accurately compiled as those in reference to Amer- 
ican railways? We know that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission compels a report upon every accident upon every rail- 
road in the United States, and we get absolutely accurate sta- 
tistics. Does the Senator know that foreign railway corpora- 
tions are required to be as accurate in this matter as American 
railways are required to be? 

As I suggested, Mr. President, the conditions are different 
between American railways and foreign railways. Not only 
that, but they are different between our own railroads in very 
many particulars. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARTER. In line with the very profound argument of 
the Senator, I recall that a gentleman who was a principal 
contractor during the construction of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, a Mr. Muir, and who, I think, is still living, was a con- 
tractor at one time in Brazil. He was called upon to respond 
to a subpena of a coroner’s jury in the Territory of Montana. 
He said that this was a strange experience; that in Brazil the 
Government furnished the men, and that when they killed 
ten or twelve, they turned them over into the dump and nobody 
ever inquired about them at all. But we had the ce in 
the Territory of Montana in the Territorial days to hold a coro- 
ner’s inquest. That was something new to the man who had 
contracted for the construction of a railroad in Brazil. I sup- 
pose the statistics are based upon Brazilian experience to some 
extent. 


Mr. GALLINGER. It is a well-known fact, Mr. President, 


that so-called “statistics” can not always be relied upon. 
It has been sometimes said that figures do not lie, but those of 
us who have been in public life for some time know that we 
can take a table of statistics and prove almost anything from 
them. So when it is assetted with so much vehemence that our 
railroads are mismanaged, that we are behind the times so far 
as a great many things that conduce to the comfort of the peo- 
ple and the safety of human life as compared with European 
railways, I should like to pause and have statistics as accu- 
rately compiled as they are in this country presented to me 
for comparison. 

But, however that may be, it is claimed that this bill is in 
the interests of the American people. On a previous occasion, 
Mr. President, I said I had been in public life for about twenty 
years and not one single complaint had come to me from any 
section of the United States along the lines that this bill pro- 
poses to correct so-called “evils;” and it is a most astonish- 
ing thing to me, because I am the receptacle of complaints of 
almost every conceivable variety, as I apprehend every other 
Senator is, that no man or woman has taken the trouble to call 
my attention to the fact that the men who run on our railroads 
demand this legislation. 

The Senator from Montana has put in the Recorp extracts 
from the report of the so-called “ Industrial Commission ”—a 
book which, as the Senator suggested, is full of matter that 

*public men ought to read, but which is seldom resorted to, 
and which, when we come to examine it, oftentimes proves 
very illuminating to us. I had myself looked into that ques- 
tion somewhat in connection with the report, and I had dis- 
covered the fact that Mr. Arthur and Mr. Sargent and Mr. 
Clark, a gentleman whose name has been suggested as a good 
man to put on the Interstate-Commerce Commission, and other 
representatives of labor in this country gave testimony before 
that Commission in which they placed themselves unqualifiedly 
against the idea that any legislation of this kind was needed. 

Mr. President, that was not many years ago. That a petition 
has since been secured I do not doubt. The gentleman who sits 
in this gallery day after day representing these men would 
be out of work if he could not get up something of this kind 
once in a while. The walking delegate would not be of any 
account in this country if he did not get up a strike now and 
then ; and it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Fuller, with his en- 
terprise and ingenuity and his intelligence—an honorable man— 
should be able to get signatures to a petition asking for legisla- 
tion along these lines. But I do not think, Mr. President, that that 
proves anything as opposed to the testimony that these distin- 
guished men at the head of the labor organizations of this 
country gave the Industrial Commission only a few years ago. 
They spoke words of truth and soberness; they knew what they 
were talking about; they found that the men were not asking 
for legislation of this kind. Some of them, at least, testified 
that the railroads were treating their men compassionately and 
kindly, and that there was, as I said on a former occasion, 


mutual agreement, conciliation, and kindness existing between 
those men and the railroad managers. 

The Senator from Montana did wisely, Mr. President, in 
haying the report of the committee read in the hearing of the 
Senate this evening, and it is significant that the author of that 
2 the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], 
said: 

The object of this bill is to correct conditions which exist here and 
there in the United States. 

Well, Mr. President, that is the trouble with our present-day 
legislation. We are chasing phantoms; we are scared at 
spooks; we are legislating for conditions that exist here and 
there, and trying to correct everything under the sun by legis- 
lation. There is no evidence that this is a widespread evil; 
there is no evidence that the men themselves have asked for 
this legislation. It is found but here and there in isolated spots. 
Some men perhaps, haye been required to work a little longer 
than they ought to be required to work. Some of them have 
asked to work those additional hours, they being the offenders 
rather than the men who were employing them. 

Not only, Mr. President, have we during this session of Con- 
gress been treated more than once to a picture of the devasta- 
tion by the American railways, of the ruthless destruction of 
human life by the men who manage these great and beneficent 
corporations, but we baye been told more than once that the 
exactions of these men, so far as fares are concerned, are 
exorbitant; and it has been suggested more than once that we 
ought to pattern after European railways in that regard as 
well as in some other respects. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 186) relating to the print- 
ing of 12,000 copies of the Report on the Progress of the Sugar- 
geet Industry; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 2969) to authorize the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and certain other officers of the Department of Justice 
and special assistants and counsel to begin and conduct legal 
proceedings in any courts of the United States and before any- 
commission or commissioner or quasi judicial body under the 
laws of the United States. 


REPORT ON BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask that the joint resolution which has 
just been sent over from the House be laid before the Senate. 

‘The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 186) relative to the printing of 
12,000 copies of the Report on the Progress of the Beet-Sugar 
Industry was read the first time by its title, and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That there be printed 12,000 copies of the Report on 
the Progress of the Beet-Sugar Industry in the United States for 1905, 
1,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 3,000 copies for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and 8,000 copies for the use of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and that the Secretary of Agriculture be author- 
ized to print and distribute annually hereafter 8,000 copies of such 
annual reports covering the progress of the beet-sugar industry: Pro- 
vided, That the preparation and publication of such annual reports 
shall be within the cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be put on its passage. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 5233) to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of 
service of employees thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana has complained to me that I cut him off somewhat 
abruptly, and so, for the purpose of permitting him to com- 
plete his remarks, I will oceupy the floor but two or three min- 
utes longer. . 

I was alluding a moment ago to the fact that it had been 
stated over and over again that the fares on American rail- 
roads were exorbitant, as compared with those of other coun- 
tries. Under date of June 8, 1906, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loper] had printed as Senate Document No. 479 
a most interesting table on this subject. It shows that an 
examination of about 115 routes of substantially the same 
length in this country and in Europe prove conclusively that 
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in almost every instance the fares on American railroads are 
less than those on the railroads of France, Germany, and 
Great Britain. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
for a minute? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yleld to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GALLINGER. With pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. I think a comparison of the rates in this 
country with the rates in Europe is fallacious and can not be 
depended upon, for the reason that the rates in Europe include 
what we call express matter and the carrying of the mails. 
Here in the figures that they give they eliminate from their 
transportation rates what they receive for express matter, and 
as we all know they receive a very high rate for that. . 

Then, the railroads in this country receive in one way and an- 
other nearly $50,000,000 for carrying the mail. There is no 
class of freight for which there is paid so high a rate as for 
carrying the mails. I do not suppose there is a car run by any 
railroad in this ‘country, I mean a car carrying any kind of 
freight, that earns as much per year as our postal cars. 

If the express matter and the carrying of mails were taken 
into account, as they are in the statistics of foreign countries, 
I think it would be found that those figures are unreliable. 

I trust the Senator will forgive me for this interruption. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator does not need to ask my 
forgiveness. But I do want to ask the Senator a question. It 
is this: When a traveler purchases a ticket to go, we will say, 
from Paris to Orleans, for instance, in France, do they charge 
him express matter and postage? [Laughter.] The Senator 
knows they do not. So the statistics are not, as the Senator 
says, fallacious. They have been very carefully compiled by à 
gentleman who is an expert in this business and show conclu- 
sively that we are carrying passengers for a less rate than they 
are carried in Europe. 

Mr. NELSON. I supposed when I replied to the Senator that 
he referred to their freight rates. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. 

Mr. NELSON. And not passenger rates, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Passenger rates. 

Mr. NELSON. In respect to that I want to call attention to 
certain facts that anyone conversant with passenger rates in the 
old country knows. They have first, second, and third class 
rates there. The first and second class rates are higher than 
ours, but the great body of the people travel there in third and 
fourth class cars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Except Americans, 

Mr. NELSON. And those rates are very much lower and 
cheaper than they are here. Americans do not travel third 
and fourth class, I know, and it is a common saying there that 
noblemen, princes, and Americans travel first class. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On that point I want to present an ob- 
ject lesson. In New England there is not a very big territory, 
but it stands for something, nevertheless. We travel for 2 
cents a mile, no more and no less. I buy a mileage ticket for 
1,000 miles. I can use it myself or let the Senator from Minne- 
sota take it and use it; I can let anybody use it. Does the 
Senator believe that in all Europe there is as generous a rate 
of travel for passengers in the kind of cars we use in this 
country as that? 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me to answer him, 
I think that if we take into consideration the character of our 
ears, the manner in which they are upholstered and furnished, 
and everything, our people get better accommodations for their 
money than there. The third and fourth class cars in the 
European countries are poorly furnished. The lower class of 
ears, in fact, are not upholstered at all. The great body of the 
people trayel there at rates that are strikingly low. 

Speaking about railway rates, mileage tickets at 2 cents a 
mile, I have for years had the opinion, and still have it, that it 
would be a wise and judicious thing for the railroads of this 
vountry to make a uniform flat rate of 2 cents a mile for 
everybody, abolishing mileage tickets, abolishing everything, 
and have it so that whether a poor man travels 10 miles or a 
rich man travels 10,000 miles he can travel for 2 cents a mile. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the Senator think we are com- 
ing to that pretty rapidly? 

Mr. NELSON. I hope so. I think that day may come, be- 
cause it is the poor people who travel short distances, and I 
think poor people ought to have the same rate per mile for 
their benefit as those who are wealthy and travel thousands of 
miles. I would abolish mileage tickets and all that, and I 
would have one uniform rate throughout the country. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will say to the Senator on that point 


ert we have made * a platform declaration in the State of 
ndiana. 

Mr. NELSON. Platform declarations are not always reliable. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. They are in Indiana. This great re- 
form, to which the Senator calls somewhat belated attention, 
S being actually put into practical effect in the State of In- 

ana. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did the Senator from Indiana. write the 
platform? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I wish the Senator would not question 
me about that. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from North Da- 
kota with pleasure. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. In connection with the question of 
railroad passenger rates, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and also of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, to the fact that two of the great trunk line railroads in 
the Northwest are now selling mileage tickets of 5,000 miles for 
$100—2 cents a mile—and the tickets are interchangeable; they 
are good on either one of the roads. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from North Dakota tell me 
how a poor man would buy a 5,000-mile ticket? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I only mentioned it to show that what 
the Senator from New Hampshire said—that the tendency is 
toward a lower rate—is illustrated by the facts to-day. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What we propose to do 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yleld to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. I 
yield to any Senator. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What we propose to do in Indiana is not 
to make a 2-cent mile rate for 5,000 miles or 1,000 miles, but for 
1 mile, 10 miles, or any other distance. This is a reform which 
has actually begun. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield to me for morning business? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I report from the Committee on Pensions 
favorably the following bills, and ask for their immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the rule, reports are not in 
order. The Senator from New Hampshire has the floor. After 
the Senator from New Hampshire has concluded the Chair will 
recognize the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was not here, Mr. President, as I said, 
when this matter was discussed, and I want to put a few ques- 
tions to the Senator from New Hampshire, who has been dis- 
cussing it several times on the floor and who perhaps can give 
me the information. I know this at least about the railway 
business in my section of the country and in the section west of 
us, that a great many of the runs are what we call “ round-* 
trip runs,” so far out from a given place. There they meet 
another freight train coming the other way. The crew takes 
that freight train and comes back east again with the expecta- 
tion of getting back to-their homes in the evening. ‘There may 
be nothing but a roundhouse at the end of their journey, gen- 
erally a section house, at the place which is made the end of 
the division. 

Now, suppose a crew has taken its train out on time, taken it 
to the proper place to meet the train to come back on, and that 
train is delayed an hour or two or three hours; delayed not by 
reason of any casualty, but delayed sometimes, I think, by 
reason of the laziness of the crew in handling the freight, be- 
cause in my experience in traveling upon the accommodation 
trains I have very often thought that the crew themselves 
were rather anxious to get the long hours, and therefore they 
were in no hurry to get back from the place from which they 
started, because eight hours constitute the day, and for every 
hour in addition to that they are paid extra time. 

On the freight trains they make these round-trip runs back 
and forth. Under this bill, as I understand it, if the train 
which they are to take back is belated by reason not of a 
casualty or an accident, but is delayed by reason of the great 
amount of freight that they have or the lack of steam or poor 
coal, or anything of that kind, then the entire crew would 
either have to remain there in the roundhouse overnight or 
else they would have to run back to some other place and side- 
track for the entire night rather than to run an hour or ten 
minutes beyond the given time. 
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Mr, GALLINGER. The Senator is undoubtedly right, and 
if he-—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, I want to know what demand there 
is for that character of legislation in those particular cases. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, sir. ~ 

Mr. NELSON. I think both Senators are proceeding on a 
wrong theory. My understanding is that train men, as a rule, 
do not work by the hour, but they work by the mile. Am I not 
correct about that? g 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the rule. 

Mr. McCUMBER. So many miles constitute the day, One 
hundred and twenty miles, I think, or 100 miles constitute the 
day. Then, if they put in extra time they are paid for the 
extra number of miles, and it does not make any difference 
3 it is in hours or in miles, they are paid for that extra 

me. 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to remark that the Senator 
from North Dakota is undoubtedly right that they would have 
to camp in the roundhouse, and if the train was loaded with live 
25 it would have to stay there on the siding on the ground, 

suppose, 

Mr. McCUMBER. How would that affect the bill we have 
already passed requiring live stock to be unloaded in so many 
hours? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it would affect it very seriously. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then they would have to turn the live 
stock out on the prairie, if the train got belated for any reason. 

Mr. GALLINGER, That might happen. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It seems to me there are so many of these 
exigencies, so many of these contingencies, that no Senator 
can vote on this subject intelligently, and I hope that with the 
great amount of railway legislation which we will have enacted 
at this session we shall not be now forced to vote on something 
which may be all right, but of which none of us can foresee the 
result. I sincerely hope that the Senator will be willing to 
be satisfied with the legislation that we have already enacted 
at this session and let this matter go over until we can in- 
vestigate It, not only from the information that we secure here, 
but investigate it from our own homes and see what the condi- 
tions are there, seeing what the people want there and approve 
of, and ascertaining whether or not the damages would be far 
greater than the benefits. 7 

I am free to say, Mr. President, that it may be that it is an 
exceptionally good bill; it may be that it is better than we think 
it is at present; but whether it is or not, we ought to take 
sufficient time to digest it, to consider it thoroughly and con- 
sider it after we have secured the proper information. 

I do not know how we are going to secure proper information 
unless we have this measure before the committee and then 
invite those who are interested in the bill, the railway employ- 
ers and also the employees, to present thelr case before the 
committee as the case of the rate matter was presented by the 
shippers and by the common carriers themselves. It is only 
by that means that we can get proper and intelligent legisla- 
tion, 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
me to make a statement as to the order of business? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. HALE. A concurrent resolution has passed both Houses 
providing that there be put upon the deficiency bill by the con- 
ferees—it could only be done by a resolution—the items made 
necessary for appropriation under the public buildings bill. 
That bill does not carry appropriations, but provides the amount 
to be expended upon each building, and the proportion of money 
needed for the next year. 

The Senate conferees on the deficiency bill have agreed upon 
that bill and are waiting until the figures can be made up of the 
amounts necessary to be appropriated for the next year on the 
panie buildings bill. I hope to receive those figures before a 

ng time and they will be incorporated in the deficiency bill 
and then I shall report that bill to the Senate. ‘That is the last 
of the appropriation bills. I hope that we shall very soon get 
the results of the estimates that are being made, and I assure 
the Senate that I will hasten then to report the bill. 

I make the explanation because the Senate is waiting, I know, 
while attending in the meantime to the bill before it, for the 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I gaye a rough guess that 
there were in this document 115 routes of about the same 
length in this country and in Europe, and it shows that in al- 
most every instance the rates are very much lower in the United 
States than in France, Germany, and the British Empire, in 
some cases 40 per cent lower. : 


There are fifteen routes of almost identically the same length, 
where a comparison is made that is very striking, for the rea- 
son that in these cases the charges include a berth in a sleep- 
ing car as well as the ticket. While I have not had the mis- 
fortune to travel in foreign sleeping cars, some of my friends 
have told me that they are not the most luxurious arrangements 
they have found in their human expérience. They do not 
compare with ours, I am told. 

We will take, for instance, from Baltimore, Md., to Pitts- 
burg, the distance is 342 miles. From Paris to Strassburg it 
is 313 miles, a few miles less. The American rate is $10; the 
European rate is $13.84. 

From New York to Rochester, N. X., the distance is 371 miles, 
and from Paris to Carlsruhe is 865 miles. The American rate 
is $10.18; the European rate is $16.53. 

From New York to Batavia, N. Y., the distance is 404 miles. 
From Paris to Heidelberg it is 890 miles, a few miles less. The 
American rate is $10.30; the European rate is $17.57. 

From Washington, D. C., to Buffalo, N. X., it is 438 miles; 
from Paris to Stuttgart it is 422 miles. The American rate is 
$13.70; the European rate is $19.06. And so on, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The European rate in all those instances is 
not a fair basis of comparison. Those are the figures only for 
first class, and nobody travels first class there except princes 
and a few foolish and vainglorious Americans. The mass of 
the people travel third class, and therefore the first-class rates 
ought not to be cited here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What do the Europeans sleep in? This 
says “berths in sleeping cars.” Do they not sleep in beds when 
traveling in Europe? 

Mr. NELSON. As a rule sleeping cars are not used there be- 
cause the distances are generally short. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But they are used on these fifteen routes, 
which are selected routes. 

Mr. NELSON. They may be used in a few instances, but most 
of the travel there is for short distances, 50 miles or 100 miles, 
and there is little occasion for dining cars and sleeping cars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator makes it worse than I have 
made it. If they do not have as good accommodations as the 
Americans, then it is all the worse, because they pay 40 per cent 
more. The Senator will see that he has given me an argument 
instead of refuting my argument. If I had said they had better 
accommodations, then perhaps my argument would have been 
fallacious. 

Now, Mr. President, these fifteen routes on American roads 
aggregate 12,594 miles; the European roads 12,115 miles, 400 
miles less, The rates on the American roads are $378.38; on 
the European roads, $523.89, or just 40 per cent more than we 
pay in this country. 

While I know that this has not any very direct relation to 

the bill under consideration, yet in view of the many statements 
that have been made during this session I felt that it might be 
well to put these figures in the Rercorp, so that when we are 
told hereafter that our American railroad managers are extor- 
tionate, and that they are imposing upon the traveling public, 
and we are pointed to England, France, and Germany as coun- 
tries where people are treated better than they are here, we can 
say to them that this record disproves that statement. 
Now, Mr. President, I am through. I did not intend to take 
so much time, but I bave been interrupted, and I shall regret 
to see in the body of my speech the eloquent remarks of the 
Senator from Montana, who arraigned me because of my igno- 
rance of this bill. I simply desire to add that if this bill shall 
be recommitted and a fair hearing shall be had, where the men 
who are at the head of these labor organizations shall be in- 
vited to appear, and if I was conducting that investigation I 
should insist that some of the men themselves should appear, 
and the railroad managers be given an opportunity to be heard, 
and if the committee then in its wisdom feels that we ought to 
pass a bill of this kind I certainly would not obstruct it. 

But inasmuch as there has been no hearing on this bill, inas- 
much as the only man heard was the man who is at the head of 
these organizations in a legislative capacity, who is looking 
down upon us as we try to legislate from day to day and noting 
whether we are good or bad from his point of view—I say, in- 
asmuch as he seems to be the only man who gave testimony be- 
fore the committee, I do not feel like giving my assent to this 
legislation. I trust that the motion of the Senator from Ohio 
to recommit the bill will prevail. If he had not made it, I 
would have made it myself. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I am under obligations to the 
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Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] for having 
yielded to me in such liberal manner, and I shall not detain 
the Senate much longer in the conclusion of the observations I 
was proceeding to make when he justly and properly reasserted 
his right to the floor. 

As I have suggested, in the State which I have the honor to 
represent in part on this floor the railroad operatives, situ- 
ated as I have suggested, desiring to spend what is known as 
the Jay off at their homes instead of at the terminals in the 
woods or on the open plains, defeated a bill of this kind in the 
legislature of the State. I did not pay particular attention to 
the debate in the Montana legislature on that bill. I am not 
prepared to say just what particular objections were urged 
against its passage. But it is probable that Montana was in- 
cluded in the category mentioned in the report, which says: 

It is proper to say that nearly all of the railways of the country have 
sporeda the necessity of limiting the hours of labor in the opera- 
tion of trains, and that the brotherhoods of railroad employees have 


at present liberal contracts with very many of the most important rall- 
way systems of the country. 


I haye no doubt that the railway operatives who opposed the 
violent and unsought interjection of the legislative arm into their 
affairs had satisfactory contracts with the railroads for which 
they were working. With 2,000 miles of railroad operated in 
that State, and probably 10,000 men engaged in their operation, 
I have not received one word, one line, one syllable, from any 
railroad operative in the State complaining of the conditions 
there existing. I have for my guidance the reputed opposition 
of the railway men of that State to any needless legislative in- 
terference with their affairs. Under such conditions I am not 
willing, unadvised by them, uninstructed and uninformed as I 
am, to have the National Government or the Senate, as far as 
it can, interpose its arm to interfere with the peaceful and sat- 
isfactory relations there existing. 

Mr. President, we have in the United States 220,000 miles of 
railway. This vast mileage of railways is being operated by 
probably 2,000,000 men, and a more intelligent, capable, and 
devoted body of men can not be found engaged in any vocation 
in this world. When we leave this Chamber to repair to our 
respective homes, we will each retire in perfect confidence, 
relying upon the judgment, the fidelity, and the devotion to 
duty of the engineer, the fireman, the brakeman, and the men 
who handle the switches along the line. They all pass the best 
civil-service examination provided for any body of employees 
in any service in the world. We have passing over the great 
transcontinental lines at regular periods expert men who compel 
all the employees to pass an examination not only with reference 
to intellectual capacity and a knowledge of rules, but likewise 
with reference to the accuracy of their eyesight and hearing 
and all the physical attributes necessary to the best possible 
physical and intellectual service. From all these men, 2,000,000 
in number, I will warrant to-night not a half a dozen Senators in 
this Chamber have received five letters recommending the pas- 
sage of this bill. Is not that astonishing? 

When we the other day touched a point where the free trans- 
portation of the families of employees was about to be inter- 
fered with in the railway rate bill, this Chamber was made 
yellow with telegrams received from thousands of sources, from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Lakes and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. What about this bill, reported here on the 9th of June, 
never called up by the committee which reported it, introduced 
for the first time on the 15th of March, proposing violently to 
interject a new rule of action into the managemenz of the 220,- 
000 miles of railroad in this country? Has anybody received a 
telegram about it, except the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker]? 
How many did the Senator from Ohio receive? 

Mr. FORAKER. I got two. 

Mr. CARTER. Two out of 2,000,000 people! The eyes of 
the country are upon us to-night! Let me suggest 

Mr. FORAKER. I made a mistake. I received three. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownrne, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the reports of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the following bills: 

a R. 17842. An act granting a pension to Josephine V. Sparks; 
an 

II. R. 19844. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
ae bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate: 

H. R. 17972. An act to extend the time for the construction 


of a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River 
at or near South Omaha, Nebr.; and 

H. R. 19750. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of revenues,“ ap- 
proved June 10, 1890, as amended by the act entitled “An act 
to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States,” approved July 24, 1897. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

H. R. 14396. An act to incorporate the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Ship Canal, to define the powers thereof, and to facilitate 
interstate commerce ; 

II. R. 15442. An act to establish a Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule for the 
naturalization of aliens throughout the United States; and 

II. R. 20407. An act to authorize the Baldwin and Dague 
Lumber Company to construct a bridge across the St. Francis 
River in Arkansas. 


SUITS BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill (S. 
2969) to authorize the Attorney-General and certain other 
officers of the Department of Justice and special assistants and 
counsel to begin and conduct legal proceedings in any courts 
of the United States and before any commission or commis- 
sioner or quasi judicial body under the laws of the United 
States, which was returned from the House of Representatives 
in compliance with the request of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I move that the vote by which 
the bill was passed be reconsidered, and that the bill be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming moves 
that the vote by which the bill was passed by the Senate be 
reconsidered. Without objection, the vote is reconsidered, and 
without objection the bill is indefinitely postponed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 17972. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River at 
or near South Omaha, Nebr., was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


HOURS OF LABOR OF BAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of 
service of employees thereon. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator from Montana yield to me to 
make a report from a committee? 

Mr. CARTER. I will withhold for a moment. 

Mr. BERRY. I am directed by the Committee on Commerce 
to report the bill—— - 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. A report is not now In order under 
the rule of the Senate. The Chair will recognize the Senator 
from Arkansas in his own right after the Senator from Mon- 
tana has concluded. 

Mr. NELSON. Will not the Senator from Montana quit en- 
tirely for a moment? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I am prepared to yield the 
floor, but before yielding it I wish to submit in all seriousness 
to the committee that this bill came originally into this Cham- 
ber, as introduced, containing three pages, all of which was 
stricken out by the committee and a substitute reported, and 
that substitute has been so mutilated by amendment that it has 
extended to four pages and a part of another page; and I will 
warrant at this moment there is not a Senator in this Chamber 
outside of the Senator haying charge of the bill who can tell 
anything about the bill or any two amendments proposed to it. 

It is proposed within a brief time of the adjournment of Con- 
gress to commit the Senate of the United States, the conservative 
element of the Federal Government, to a measure of this sort, 
which, if enacted into law, would possibly—perchance not—bring 
chaos and confusion into the operation of the most majestic 
transportation system this world has ever known. 

Much has been said in derrogation of our railroads. I had 
the privilege at one time of going to Europe. I was just four 
weeks absent from the dock in New York, and I was mighty 
glad to get back. I went from Paris to Cologne, from Cologne 
to Mayinz, from Mayinz back to Cologne, from Cologne to 
Ostend, from Ostend to London, from London to Southampton. 
That is the measure of my European travel. Let me say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that the Jim Crow car of the South isa 
traveling palace compared with the continental third and 
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fourth class cars. I traveled in a first-class car from the 
city of Antwerp to Paris. 

Mr. NELSON. Then you must have had a prince with you. 

Mr. CARTER. I did not have a prince. I had a second-class 
ticket, but they ran out of second-class cars and they had to 
put me in a first-class car. 

Mr. NELSON. With a prince? 

Mr. CARTER. We did not even have a prince with us. 
What is more, there was not a drink of water on the train, so 
far as I heard. As we went into the city of Paris, trying to 
Preserve the little children of mine from being taken for col- 
ored children, I had to buy Rhine wine and Apolinaris to wash 
their faces on the train. To compare that system of jerk-water 
railroads with our splendid system, Mr. President, is perfectly 
ridiculous. We do not in this country appreciate the good 
things we have. I think we have in the United States the most 
intelligent, the most aggressive, the most progressive railroad 
men that this world has known. We have the best operated rail- 
roads and the best equipped railroads in the world. It is said 
the best railway train in Europe is that which runs from St. 
Petersburg to Ostend. I rode upon that train. I saw its sleep- 
ing cars and its dining car. I can go out on a jerk-water rail- 
road in the West and get as good equipment as that railroad 
has. There is no comparison with our best roads. 

The men who operate the roads—the engineers and firemen 
and conductors and brakemen—whom it is desired by this bill 
to put into a strait-jacket of law, are a most intelligent, effec- 
tive body of men. You can select conductors of intelligence 
fairly comparable with the intelligence of members of this body. 
Mr. President, most of these men, it is said by this report, 
have already entered into amicable and satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the railroads of the country, and only here and 
there is a dissatisfied person. Now, we propose to make the 
vast majority dissatisfied by putting a strait-jacket on them in 
order to reach the few dissatisfied people. I am unalterably 
opposed to any measure which provides that any man shall 
work sixteen hours anywhere or in any occupation, and this bill 
proposes that as the maximum, and to that proposition in the 
bill E am opposed. 

Mr. President, I think we are undertaking to legislate too 
much for the American people. They are a people of high in- 
telligence and capable of understanding and managing their 
own affairs to an extent we little suspect. The spirit of pa- 
ternalism is being developed in this country as it has been de- 
veloped rarely in any other country. We are endeayoring to 
think for the people, to fix rules of action from the cradle to 
the grave, and to destroy that freedom of action which has been 
the glory of American life and has led to the magnificent 
achievements in literature, science, and art of which we are 
so proud. 

Let us legislate next winter, if legislation be necessary upon 
this subject. If the railroad men do not know how to take care 
of themselves and make contracts, we will then provide for them 
by law. But I desire to consult upon these questions the man 
who handles the throttle and the man who punches the ticket 
and the man who sets the brakes and the individual who knows 
something about the business rather than the professional rep- 
resentative. 

I ask that the bill may go over or be recommitted to the 
committee, where the man who operates the railroad as gen- 
eral. manager may be heard, where the head of the locomotive 
engineers may be heard, where the men who are at the head 
of the firemen and the conductors’ organizations may be heard, 
before we undertake to railroad through this body a piece of 
legislation which will affect all these persons to an extent we 
can not conceive of and in our ignorance must confess we do 
not understand. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, is it in order for me to make a 
report at this time? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask unanimous consent to report from the 
Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 17972) to extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Missouri River at or near South Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill which 
has just been reported. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am sorry that I can not consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
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HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of 
service of employees thereon. 

Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President, I do not rise to debate this 
measure. There has already been more debate than tlie bill 
itself called for. I am struck with some remarks made by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. CARTER] on the general subject that 
we legislate too much. I do not know that that is a just criti- 
cism, but I am inclined to think we are governing too much. 
There is too much activity in certain quarters of Government, too 
much of a disposition to interfere with the business of the people 
and to assume that certain things are in the province of the 
Government or certain departments of the Government which 
ought to be left to the people. 

This, however, is not at all a new subject of comment or criti- 
cism. It has been commented upon by others many years ago, 
and I wish to read a little Statement pertinent, I think, to the 
general subject on which the Senator from Montana [Mr. Car- 
TER] has been commenting and of which I think he will entirely 
approve. I have no doubt the Senator will recognize the picture, 
drawn by one of the master portrait painters of all the ages, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. This portrait was drawn many 
years before the subject of it was born, but nevertheless it is as 
true to life as if the subject had been sitting in the presence of 
the painter: 

Most of the vices of Frederick's administration resolve themselves 


into one vice, the torial te of meddling. The indefatigable activity of his 
Pear military egg all inclined him to 


e unanimous voice of the 
him that men whose lives 


right and amman 
poor a; the wealthy. is well-meant g probably did 
more harm than all the . — of his evil ae ene during the whole 
of his lo reign. We could make shift to live under a debauchee 
poll a io ,, but to be ruled by a busybody is more than human nature 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL, 
Mr. SCOTT submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
20410) to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, 
to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, to au- 
thorize the erection and completion of public buildings, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
8, 7, 8, 9, 10, 23, 28, 34, 36, 37, 41, 42, 46, 47, 48, 52, 55, 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 68, 69, 74, 79, 80, 82, 89, 93, 97, 98, 109, 
121, 123, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 145, 148, 156, 157, and 158. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 6, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 22, 
24, 25, 26, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35, 39, 43, 45, 49, 51, 53, 56, 57, 64, 
67, 71, 75, 76, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 91, 94, 95, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 122, 124, 125, 126, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 140, 141, 142, 
148, 144, 147, 154, 160, and 162; and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “ post-office” insert the 
words “and court-house.” Strike out the words “ Government 
buildings ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ governmental 
Offices; so that said section shall read as follows: United 
States post-office and court-house and other governmental offices 
at San Juan, Porto Rico, three hundred thousand dollars; “ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “hundred” insert the 
words “and twenty;” so that the section shall read as follows: 
United States post-office and custom-house, and land office at 
Eureka, California, one hundred and twenty thousand dollars; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: Strike out the word“ sixty“ and insert 


in lieu thereof the word “ fifty-five;” so that said section shall 
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read as follows: United States post-office at Manistee, Mich., 
fifty-five thousand dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the words “one hundred and 
fifty ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “two hundred;” so 
that said item shall read as follows: “ United States post-office, 
court-house, and land office at Great Falls, Mont., two hun- 
dred thousand dollars ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ eighty-five” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “eighty;” so that same shall 
read as follows: “ United States post-office at Kearney, Nebr., 
eighty thousand dollars;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “sixty-five” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “seventy ;” so that same shall 
read as follows: “ United States post-office at Olean, N. Y., 
$70,000 ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ fifty“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “seventy,” making said amendment 
read as follows: United States post-office at Yonkers, N. X., 
$170,000 ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “seventy-five” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “eighty,” making said amend- 
ment read as follows: United States post-office and other gov- 
ernmental offices at Lead, S. Dak., $80,000;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 5 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 106, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “ post-office ” insert the 
words “and court-house;” so that said amendment shall read 
as follows: “ United States post-office and court-house at Sher- 
idan, Wyo., $150,000; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 138, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ ten“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “twenty;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 139, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ten” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ fifteen;” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 153, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 42 of the bill, after line 7, 
insert the following: 

Sc. —. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, a suitable site for the United States 
post-office and other governmental offices at Oklahoma City, 
Territory of Oklahoma: Provided, That $30,000 of the $50,000 
heretofore appropriated for the acquisition of a suitable site 
and the erection and completion of a building thereon at said 
city shall be available for the acquisition, by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, of a site only at Oklahoma City, 
Territory of Oklahoma.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 155, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 42 of the bill, line 18, after 
the word “ condemation,” insert the words “ or otherwise; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

And disagree on the following amendments, numbered 11, 14, 
17, 21, 27, 30, 38, 40, 54, 58, 70, 108, 120, 146, and 159. 

N. B. Scorr, 

F. E. WARREN, 

C. A. CULBERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 

EDWIN C. BURLEIGH, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the disagreements between the 
conferees of the other House and those of the Senate number 
fourteen. One is as to New York City, amounting to $450,000; 
the others are as to Detroit, Mich.; Columbus, Ohio; Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa; Fer- 
nandina, Fla.; Osceola, Fla.; Moscow, Idaho; Boston, Denver, 
Minneapolis, Richmond, and as to the site for the three Depart- 
ment buildings in the District of Columbia. 

I move that the Senate further insist on its amendments 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, ask for a fur- 
ther conference with the House, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report of the committee of conference, 

The report was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
moves that the Senate still further insist npon its amendments 
in dispute, ask for a further conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate 
be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice-President appointed 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. Scorr, Mr. WAR- 
REN, and Mr. CuLgBerson. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is the intention of the con- 
ferees on this bill to remain in session to-night, but we do not 
think we should be justified in holding either branch of Con- 
gress in session. We understand there are other bills which 
have been passed which can not be enrolled to-night, and that 
we shall have to meet to-morrow. I simply suggest that there 
is no other business to be pressed this evening. The conferees 
will work and try to reach an agreement by to-morrow morn- 
ing, so that we can present our report at the earliest possible 
moment when the Senate then convenes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I desire to offer a concurrent resolution 
pertaining to the pending conference report, and wish to ask 
for its present consideration, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the conferees on the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites 
for public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of pub- 
lic buildings, and for other purposes,” be directed to add to said Dill 
an item of $100,000 toward the construction of a public building at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand the chairman of the committee 
will not object to the resolution, and I am also informed that 
the other House will accept it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I merely wish to say, Mr. President, that 
this amendment providing for an appropriation of $100,000 for 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., is very reasonable and urgently needed. 
All of us who have been there agree to that. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand this is a proposition for a com- 
mittee of conference to add an item to a bill in conference be- 
tween the two Houses. 

Mr. PENROSE. Thst has been done in the last few days in 
the case of another bill. à 

Mr. BAILEY. I am not going to oppose it. 

Mr. CARTER. This is a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am not going to oppose it, but I wanted to 
observe that I thought it was a very bad practice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

„The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownine, its Chief Clerk, announced that che House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 18891) to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and telegraph and telephone line in the District of Alaska; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

II. R. 3933. An act granting a pension to James P. Flewellen; 
P H. R. 7236. V act yranting an increase of pension to Abel W. 

ayne ; i 

II. R. 8867. An act -anting an increase of pension to George 
Stillman; and 

II. R. 19755. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
loan temporarily to the Philippine governmentea vessel of the 
United States Navy for use in connection with nautical schools 
of the Philippine Islands. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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20403) to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1906, and for prior years, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
n 3 and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
ollows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 9, 12, 
15, 16, 21, 24, 38, 39, 52, 53, 54, and 94. 5 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, and 93; and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment strike out 
the word “day;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert“ $250;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lines 7 and 8 of said amendment, 
omit the words: “, to be expended only for service rendered in 
the District of Columbia;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 12 of said amendment, after 
the word“ numbered,” insert “ five hundred and twelve;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. $ 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 2 of said amendment, after the 
word “China,” insert “to be available during the fiscal year 
1907; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

EUGENE HALE, . 

J. H. GALLINGER, 

JAMES H. BERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Lucius N. LITTAUER, 

James A. TAWNEY, 

S. BRUNDIDGE, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I move that when the Senate 
adjourns to-night it be to meet at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maine. : 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5133) to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of 
service of employees thereon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker] to recommit the 
pending bill to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I shall take the time 
of the Senate to say just a few words in reply to so much of 
the discussion as bears on the bill before the Senate. Legis- 
lation as important as is this, not only to the thousands of 
men engaged in this hazardous service, but to all the people 
of this great country of ours who use the railroads day and 
night, it seems to me should not be made the subject of jest 
and ridicule in the Senate of the United States. 

The Industrial Commission, in 1899, after taking much tes- 
timony upon the subject of legislation such as that with which 
this bill deals, submitted this recommendation to Congress: 


On the subject of railway labor (Chap. VII), which is undoubtedly 
covered by the interstate wers of Congress, the Com jon are of 
opinion that Congress should adopt a consistent code of law regulating 
all matters concerning employment in that industry—such as the 
hours of labor, the limitation of continuous runs by engineers, or con- 
tinuous service by telegraph operators or switchmen, without period 
of sufficient rest. 


For many years, Mr. President, not only the railway em- 
ployees of this country, but the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Industrial Commission, and other authoritative bodies 
which have investigated this subject have urged upon Congress 


the legislation covered by this bill. In 1904 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission stated in its report to Congress: 

The part played e hours of labor in causing railroad accil- 
dents is a question that calls for serious consideration. The bulletins 
published by the Commission record many accidents where the em- 
ployees involved have been on zay an excessive number of hours, and 
many complaints from employees that they have been required to work 
for excessive periods of time have been brought to the attention of the 
Commission. There are a few roads that have stringent rules to guard 
against the overworking of trainmen, but in most cases the matter is 
left entirely to the discretion of the men and to subordinate officials 
immediately in charge. These subordinate officials, in their eagerness 
to keep traffic moving, frequently overtax the men, and in many cases 
the men themselves, through greed for may big pay, willingly re- 
main on duty for excessive periods of time. If there is a reason for 
limiting the hours of labor In any employment it applies with liar 
force to the operation of railroad trains, since the safety of the trav- 
eling public is so largely dependent on the alertness and intelligence of 
train employees. 

There has been no session of Congress for many years when 
this subject has not been earnestly pressed upon those charged 
with the responsibility of legislation. It is idle, it is belittling, 
for Senators to rise now, after having occupied the time of the 
Senate in various ways for the last few days in order to prevent 
the consideration of this bill, with a pretense that here is a new 
proposition for the consideration of Congress. Why, sir, the 
President of the United States in every message, I think, since 
he came to that high office has recommended this legislation to 
Congress. 

Senators say that they have heard no complaint. I do not 
think it strange that certain Senators on this floor are not ad- 
dressed by the men who labor for the railway companies of this 
country. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
stated that he has never had a letter or a telegram from a rail- 
way employee complaining with respect to the need for legisla- 
tion here; but he did present to the Senate the other day com- 
munications from railway officials. I do not think it strange, in 
view of the attitude of the Senator, that railway employees 
have not addressed him in the hope of having any assistance 
from him in this legislation. 

I read to the Senate two or three days ago, when this matter 
was under debate, a few words from the messages of President 
Roosevelt. In view of the character of the discussion here 
to-night I will repeat them now, because, if action upon this 
bill is prevented at this session of Congress, I shall do what I 
ean here to-night to impress upon the country that it is in the 
face of the recommendation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, of the recommendation of the Industrial Commission, 
of the appeals of railway employees of this country, whose 
petitions come from 194 of the largest brotherhoods of loco- 
motive engineers in the country, which lie upon the table of 
the Senate, and of the recommendations of the President of 
the United States, who authorized me to-day to say on this 
floor that it was his earnest hope that the Senate would take 
action upon this bill, which is so reasonable in the limitations 
which it purposes to impose upon the railroads of the country. 

In his message to the third session of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress the President said: 

I would also point out to the Congress the urgent need of legislation 
in the interest of the public safety, iting the hours of labor for rail- 
road employees in train service upon railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

In his message to this Congress, nothing having been done by 
the Congress pursuant to the message from which I have just 
quoted, he repeated the recommendation, and emphasized it in 
the following language: 

The excessive hours of labor to which railroad employees in train 
service are in many cases subjected is also a matter which may well 
engage the serious attention of the Congress. 

To some of the Senators, Mr. President, who have been par- 
ticipating in this discussion to-night, who have proclaimed from 
this floor to the country that they have heard no demand for 
this legislation, I commend these words of the President of 
the United States: 

The strain, both mental and physical, upon those who are engaged 
in the movement and operation of railroad trains under modern condi- 
tions is perbaps greater than that which exists in any other industry, 
and if there are any reasons for limiting by law the hour of labor in 
any employment, they certainly apply with peculiar force to the em- 

loyment of those upon whose vigilance and alertness in the per- 
‘ormance of their duties the safety of all who travel by rail depends. 

It is doubtless scarcely worth while to call them to the atten- 
tion of the Senators who have declared that there is no occasion 
whatever for “ meddling,” as they term it, between the railway 
employees and the railroad companies, and that there are no 
instances reported or recorded where railway employees haye 
been required to labor excessive hours, but I will, nevertheless, 
put into the Recorp, that it may go to the country with those 
assertions, the following instunces taken from the report made 
by the House committee which had charge of this legislatien: 
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I find here one instance where injury occurred and where the 
employee had been required to serve twenty-one consecutive 
hours; another, where the employee injured had been required 
to serve twenty-one consecutive hours; another, where the acci- 
dent resulted in death; the employee had been required to serve 
twenty-five consecutive hours, with only four hours’ rest; an- 
other, twenty-one consecutive hours without rest; another, 
twenty-three consecutive hours without rest; another, thirty- 
two consecutive hours; another, twenty consecutive hours; 
another, twenty-four consecutive hours; another, where the 
whole train crew fell asleep; they had been constantly employed 
for twenty-seven consecutive hours, with only four hours’ rest; 
another, where they had been constantly employed twenty-nine 
consecutive hours, with only an hour and a half's rest; another, 
where the crew fell asleep and the accident resulted in injury; 
they had been employed twenty-four consecutive hours without 
rest; another, where they had been employed twenty consecutive 
hours without rest; another, where they had been employed 
twenty consecutive hours without rest; another, seventeen con- 
secutive hours, with only four hours’ rest; another, where they 
had been employed twenty consecutive hours without rest; an- 
other, twenty-two consecutive hours, with only five hours of rest; 
another, twenty-two consecutive hours, with only five hours of 
rest; another, twenty-one consecutive hours, with only five 
hours of rest; another, twenty-four consecutive hours without 
rest; another, twenty-five consecutive hours without rest. 

The Senator from New Hampshire inquires whether I know 
anything about the accuracy of the reports made by the foreign 
governments with which I instituted comparison with the re- 
ports of accidents in this country when this measure was last 
under discussion. I know this in a general way, that the sta- 
tistics of the foreign governments, the Prussian government and 
the English Government, from which I read are the most thor- 
ough and reliable statistics in the world. I want to say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], who referred to 
the statistics reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect to accidents here as being so extremely accurate 
and so certain to include every instance of injury, that I need 
but read to him from a late report by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Interstate Commerce Commission have no 
account of railroad accidents, except as they are furnished by 
the railroad companies of this country. The railroad companies 
furnish such reports with reluctance. They are slow to make 
these reports. They are slow to report upon these accidents in 
detail where the detail shows gross carelessness upon their part. 
Upon that subject the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its 
report two years ago, which ought to have come to the knowl- 
edge of the Senator from New Hampshire and the other Senators 
who have opposed this measure, said: 

Railway officials often seem to think it is their duty to withhold 
facts on account of some real or supposed liability to make disclosures 
which may impair the railroad’s rights or interests in further judicial 

roceedings. ome companies seem to have adopted a settled poney 
o give the least possible information at all times on any and 1 
subjects. 

Mr. President, I want to suggest to those who for many days 
have interposed every possible objection to a vote upon this 
bill that in so doing they are assuming a grave responsibility. 
Scarcely a sun rises, Mr. President, on this country that it does 
not witness some accident, due to the fact that the railroad em- 
ployees have been overtaxed in their service. If this legislation 
is to be withheld from the statute books at this session by 
methods such as have been employed here to defeat it, those 
who have engaged in that business will have to assume the 
responsibility for whatever casualties may befall the traveling 
public and the railway employees of this country, which the 
passage of this bill might have served to prevent. 

I read from the account of one accident which appears in the 
Railroad Gazette, a copy of which has been handed to me. This 
is not a publication issued in the interests of the railway em- 
ployees or the public; it is a publication issued in the interest 
of the railroad companies themselves, but I find in it, neverthe- 
less, this account of one of the most serious accidents which has 
occurred within the past year—and we have had an appalling 
number, Mr. President. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, may I inquire if there is any other con- 
ference report to come in to-night? 

Mr. HALE. I hardly think so. 

Mr. FORAKER. If the Senator from Wisconsin will allow 
me to make a suggestion, it is getting very late. The Senator's 
speech is interesting, and I should like to hear him further; 
but I hope the Senator will remember that it is half after 11 
o'clock, and that we have to meet to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say, Mr. President, that I will 


conclude in a very few minutes. I have not taken very much 
of the time that has been consumed in debute here to-night. 

Mr. FORAKER. That is quite true, and I dislike to make a 
suggestion to the Senator, but we are all very much tired. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The suggestion is quite in order, and 
I will say to the Senator that I take it kindly, but I should 
like to conclude, and I will be able to in just a few moments. I 
want to read, Mr. President, the account of an accident which 


cost thirty-five lives a few months ago: 
an officer of an eastern trunk line told us of con- 


Only yeste 
tinued. culty in getting operators and signal men on his ronds. Not 
long ago a road in Pennsylvania deferred the adoption of the block 
system on certain lines because of the difficulty of getting reliable men 
who would work all day (or all night) in the woods, remote from civi- 
lization. Clearly, it will be necessary, if competent men are to be 
secured, not only to pay more money, but also to give the good treat- 
ment, vacations, and careful instruction and counsel that competent 
men desire. And how about moral courage among superintendents and 
5 Only a few months ago we had occasion to report an 
instance on an eastern road—another trunk line—of a signalman work- 
ing thirty-six hours on a stretch. As we have said, go ng to sleep is 
not the greatest fault in the signal or telegraph service, for the rules, 
in a very simple way, provide against disastrous results from that kind 
of neglect; but how can a superintendent bear to be responsible even 
for the secondary cause of a collision? The Denver and Rio Grande 
apparently 8 dispatchers to permit overwork. Other roads 
7 the 3 we realize how very cautiously such power ought to 

exercised 


In the case of that operator whose continued service caused 
him to go to sleep with a telegraph key in his hand resulting in 
a sacrifice of thirty-five lives, the dispatches record this: 


A warrant for the young man’s arrest has been sworn out by the 
railroad officials, but he was allowed to continue at work all day. 


I suppose his arrest was deferred in order to have the benefit 
of his services for another stretch of twenty-four hours after 
this accident had occurred. £ 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say just one word in response 
to the remarks of Senators with respect, first, to the hearings 
upon this legislation. At the present session of Congress hear- 
ings were held before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives upon. this bill and 
extended over 107 pages of printed testimony. 

Mr. FORAKER. What committee is that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Representatives. 

179 — FORAKER. Oh, I was speaking of the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand, and I will come to that 
in a moment. There is attached to this also a further report 
of testimony of some thirty or thirty-two pages taken by the 
same committee upon the same subject. 

Mr. President, the extreme difficulty of the railroads in 
making any sort of opposition to this legislation I suppose was 
discovered in the House hearings, and when the subject was 
taken up in the Senate committee there was no appearance on 
the part of the railroad companies to offer objection to this 
legislation. 

Now, Mr. President, Mr. Fuller, the representative of the 
railroad organizations of the country, has been referred to in 
the course of this debate as a walking delegate, and as one who 
is a mere hired man; not a practical railway employee himself, 
but for money alone; not because of any personal interest that 
he has in this legislation, he is here pressing this subject upon 
the attention of Congress. 

Mr. Fuller is a railway conductor, and is at present in the 
service of the Pittsburg and Lake Erie Railroad Company as 
such conductor. I hold here a statement signed by the general 
superintendent of that company certifying to that fact. 


Tue PITTSBURG AND LAKE ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Pittsburg, Pa., December 27, 1899, 
To whom it may concern: 


This is to certify that Mr. H. R. Fuller is a passenger conductor at 
present in the KODI of the Pittsburg and Lake Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, and is granted leave of absence at his own uest. 

is term of service is as follows: From April 1, 1887, to May 17, 
1889, freight brakeman., From May 17, 1889, to October 25, 1898. 
freight 5 From October 25, 1898, to date, passenger conductor. 

ours, truly, 5 
J. B. Your, General Superintendent. 


He is here as the representative of the railway employee or- 
ganizations of the country, as is shown by the following state- 
ment: s 
{Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Firemen, Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen.] 
DECEMBER 1, 1905, 


To whom these presents may concern, greeting: 


that the bearer hereof, Mr. H. R. Fuller, whose 
W, has been duly chosen to serve as the repre- 


This is to certi 
signature appears 
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sentative of the above-named se type ena at Washington, D. C., during 
the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, in matters pertaining to 
national legislation, 


W. S. STONE, 
Grand Chief Engineer B. of L. B. 
JoHN J. HANNAHAN. 
Grand Master B. of L. F. 


E. E. HART, 
Grand Chief Conductor 6. of R. 0. 
O. H. MORRISSEY, 
Grand Master B. of R. T. 
H. R. FULLER, Representative. 


I have no doubt, Mr. President, that when the Senator from 
Ohio offered his amendment imposing a penalty upon railway 
employees under certain conditions, their representative, Mr. 
Fuller, promptly wired the organizations, or the heads of the 
organizations, apprising them of that fact. And I have no 
doubt that it was in response to the telegrams he sent that 
telegrams were received by the Senator from Ohio and that 
telegrams have been received by myself protesting against the 
amendment which he offered. 

I say, Mr. President, that Mr. Fuller would have been derelict 
in his duty here as their representative and neglectful of the 
important interests which they have committed to his keeping 
had he not promptly reported to the heads of those organiza- 
tions the amendment which he regarded as seriously harmful 
to their interests. 7 

Now, Mr. President, with respect to that amendment, I have, 
in the few minutes that I could devote to the subject, examined 
the statutes of the various States which have adopted legisla- 
tion similar to the legislation proposed in the pending bill. In the 
statutes of those States which have such statutes I am not able to 
find that the legislators in those States thought it essential to in- 
corporate in those enactments any proposition to impose a pen- 
alty upon the railroad employees, and there is very good reason 
for its not being done. It is impossible for the railroad em- 
ployees to impose upon the railroad companies with respect to the 
time which they have been employed in the runs upon which 
they are engaged. A record is kept of the time when they are 
called out and assigned to duty. Every train dispatcher, every 
official who has charge of those men in making that assignment 
has before him at all times an accurate record of the length of 
time in which they have been continuously engaged in the 
service upon that car. 

I find that Arizona has legislated upon this subject, limiting 
the hours of employment for railway men engaged in the move- 
ment of trains—and that includes dispatchers and switchmen 
and those who have charge of the tracks as well as the train 
crews—and they have imposed no penalty upon the railway 
employees; that the State of Arkansas has such a statute, and 
that it never occurred to the legislators there to impose a 
penalty upon the employees; neither so in Florida, nor in 
Georgia, nor in Indiana, nor in Nebraska, nor in Texas, nor in 
New York, nor in the State of the Senator from Ohio, which has 
a statute from which I quote the following: 

Any company operating a railroad over 30 miles in length, in whole 
or in part within the State, shall not permit or require any conductor, 
engineer, fireman, brakeman, or any train man on any train, or any 
telegraph operator who has worked in his respective capacity for 
fifteen consecutive hours, to again be required to go on duty or per- 
form any work until he has had at least eight hours’ rest, except in cases 
of detention caused by accident, unavoidable or otherwise. 

And now as to the penalty. 


Any railroad company or corporation . violating any of the 
provisions of this act (sec. 3365-14) shall be Hable to a penal of 
not less than 8500 nor more than 51, for the first offense, and for 
any subsequent offense of not less than $1,000 nor more than $1,500, 
which shall be recovered in a civil action in the name of the State. 

Mr. President, a motion is pending to recommit this bill. 
The bill before the Senate is simple in its provisions, clear in 
its meaning. The amendments which have been offered have 
been printed and are upon the desks of Senators. They are 
here in their place in connection with the provisions of the 
bill: Each of those amendments is plain and simple. Their 
purpose with respect to this legislation can not be misunder- 
stood. There are no perplexities. There is nothing to require 
this bill to go back to the committee excepting to hold it up and 
delay it as much as possible. The Senate considers important 
legislation, adopts amendments, complex in their character, af 
fecting large interests, oftentimes here upon the floor without 
ever having those amendments printed or in any form before 
them upon their desks. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this motion to recommit should 
not prevail, and I move to lay it on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin moves 
to lay the motion of the Senator from Ohio on the table. [Put- 
ting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for a division on that motion, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 


Mr. PENROSE. I ask the Senator to withdraw that motion 
in order that I may move for a brief executive session. è 
Mr. GALLINGER. I will withdraw my motion for that pur- 


Se. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for a division on that motion. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin has, 
in the opinion of the Chair, a right to call for a division on his 
motion. 

Mr. CARTER. Pending that motion, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator has not the floor to make 
that motion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was recognized and 
moved that the Senate adjourn. I yielded to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to move to proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. Those motions have priority. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Technically, perhaps, the Senator is 
correct, but as the Senator was about rising, the Senator from 
Wisconsin demanded a division. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I wish to make a statement. 
It is evident that there is no quorum present, and that a diyi- 
sion will disclose the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I press the motion. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will state to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that I have no interest in these nominations, but many other 
Senators have. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator has a right to move 
that the Senate adjourn, and that is a motion that would take 
precedence. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yielded to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania to make a motion for an executive session. 
ie PENROSE. The Senator from New Hampshire yielded 

me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I withdrew my motion. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for a division upon that motion. 

Mr. CARTER. Pending the call for a division, I move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, June 30, 
1906, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


The Senator from Montana moves 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 29, 1906. 
CONSUL. 
Herman L. Spahr, of South Carolina, to be consul of the 


United States of class 8 at Breslau, Germany, vice Ernest A. 
Man, promoted to be consul-general of class 7 at Copenhagen. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


J. Austin Jordan, of Fargo, N. Dak., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Fargo, N. Dak., vice De Witt C. Tufts, term expired. 


POSTMASTERS, 


CALIFORNIA. 
Lorenzo A. Rockwell to be postmaster at Compton, in the 
county of Los Angeles and State of California. Office will be- 
come Presidential July 1, 1906. 


IOWA. 


W. C. Williams to be postmaster at Atlantic, in the county of 
Cass and State of Iowa, in place of Jacob A. Conerd, deceased. 


MISSOURI. 


Charles E. Gross to be postmaster at Boonville, in the county 
of Cooper and State of Missouri, in place of Charles E, Gross. 
Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 1906. 


NEW YORK. 


Lyle Bennehoff to be postmaster at Alfred, in the county of 
Allegany and State of New York, in place of Milo B. Greene, 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1906. 

Alfred E. Greene to be postmaster at Hunter, in the county of 
Greene and State of New York. Office will become Presidential 
July 1, 1906. 

OREGON. 
Frederick W. Valentine to be postmaster at St. Johns, in the 


county of Multnomah and State of Oregon. Office will become 
Presidential July 1, 1906. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA, 


John Bell to be postmaster at Spearfish, in the county of 
Lawrence and State of South Dakota, in place of John Bell. 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1906. 

Robert Z. Bennett to be postmaster at Beresford, in the 
county of Union and State of South Dakota, in place of Robert 
Z. Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expired April 2, 1906. 

John D. Cotton to be postmaster at Parker, in the county of 
Turner and State of South Dakota, in place of John D. Cotton, 
Incumbent's commission expired May 7, 1906. 

George L. Fish to be postmaster at Woonsocket, in the county 
of Sanborn and State of South Dakota, in place of George L. 
Fish. Incumbent’s commission expired May 14, 1906. 

Henry Heintz to be postmaster at Elkton, in the county of 
. Brookings and State of South Dakota, in place of Henry Heintz. 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 1906. 

George Reed to be postmaster at Arlington, in the county of 
Kingsbury and State of South Dakota, in place of George Reed. 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 1906. 

John Reich to be postmaster at Scotland, in the county of 
Bon Homme and State of South Dakota, in place of John Reich. 
Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 1906. 

Frank S. Myers to be postmaster at Redfield, in the county of 
Spink and State of South Dakota, in place of Frank S. Myers. 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 30, 1906. 

Delbert W. Wilmarth to be postmaster at De Smet, in the 
county of Kingsbury and State of South Dakota, in place of 
Delbert W. Wilmarth. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
21, 1906. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 29, 1906. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER. 

Franklin Lane, of California, to be an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner from January 1, 1906, for the term ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1909. 

CONSUL. 

Robert J. Thompson, of Illinois, to be consul of the United 

States of class 7 at Hanover, Germany. 


SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


Henry L. Janes, of Wisconsin, now secretary of the legation 
at Habana, to be secretary of the legation of the United States 

at Santiago, Chile. 
i ‘PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
To be colonels. 

Lieut. Col. Stanhope E. Blunt, Ordnance Department, from 
June 25, 1906. 

Lieut. Col. Frank Heath, Ordnance Department, from June 

25, 1906. 
: To be lieutenant-colonels. 

Maj. Rogers Birnie, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 
1906. 

Maj. Ira MacNutt, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 1906. 

Maj. Frank Baker, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 1906. 

Maj. Orin B. Mitcham, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 
1906. 
Maj. Lawrence L. Bruff, Ordnance Department, from June 
25, 1906. 

: To be majors. 

Capt. John T. Thompson, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 
1906. 


Capt. Charles B. Wheeler, Ordnance Department, from June 
25, 1906. 

Capt. William S. Peirce, Ordnance Department, from June 25, 
1906. 

Corps of Engineers. 

Lieut. Col. Daniel W. Lockwood, Corps of Engineers, to be 
colonel from June 27, 1906. 

Maj. James L. Lusk, Corps of Engineers, to be lieutenant- 
colonel from June 27, 1906. 

Capt. Chester Harding, Corps of Engineers, to be major from 
June 27, 1906. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 

Charles Doud to be postmaster at Sheffield, in the county of 
Colbert and State of Alabama. 

Felix T. Hudson to be postmaster at Auburn, in the county of 
Lee and State of Alabama. 

A. G. Negley to be postmaster at Florence, in the county of 
Lauderdale and State of Alabama. 


CALIFORNIA. 
William M. Tisdale to be postmaster at Redlands, in the 
county of San Bernardino and State of California. 
CONNECTICUT, 
William F. Bidwell to be postmaster at Killingly, in the 
county of Windham and State of Connecticut. 
William C. Hungerford to be postmaster at Oakville, in the 
county of Litchfield and State of Connecticut. 
George W. Merritt to be postmaster at Greenwich, in the 
county of Fairfield and State of Connecticut. 
GEORGIA, 
John M. Barnes to be postmaster at Thomson, in the ecg 
of McDuffie and State of Georgia. 
William Fleming to be postmaster at Athens, in the county of 
Clarke and State of Georgia. 
James J. Gordy to be postmaster at Richland, in the county 
of Stewart and State of Georgia. 
Kate W. Kirkpatrick to be postmaster at Decatur, in the 
county of Dekalb and State of Georgia. 
Albert S. J. McRae to be postmaster at McRae, in the county 
of Telfair and State of Georgia. 
Robert S. Middleton to be postmaster at Vienna, in the county 
of Dooley and State of Georgia. 
Robert K. Turner to be postmaster at Nashville in the county 
of Berrien and State of Georgia. 
IDAHO. 
Harry W. Ingalls to be postmaster at Mullan, in the county of 
Shoshone and State of Idaho. 
ILLINOIS. 
Frank J. Clendenin to be postmaster at East Moline, in the 
county of Rock Island and State of Illinois. 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
J. M. DeLozier to be postmaster at Sapulpa, in District Eight, 
Ind. T. 
IOWA, 
Isaac Patterson to be postmaster at St. Ansgar, in the county 
of Mitchell and State of Iowa. 
W. C. Williams to be postmaster at Atlantic, in the State of 
Towa. 
KANSAS. 
Isaac B. Davis to be postmaster at Marysville, in the county 
of Marshall and State of Kansas. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
George M. Solomon to be postmaster at Hinsdale, in the 
county of Berkshire and State of Massachusetts. 


MISSOURI. 
Charles E. Gross to be postmaster at Boonville, in the State 
of Missouri. 
R. K. Megown to be postmaster at Monroe City, in the county 
of Monroe and State of Missouri. 
William H. Yancey to be postmaster at La Belle, in the county 
of Lewis and State of Missouri. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Mattie O. Golden to be postmaster at Hollandale, in the 
county of Washington and State of Mississippi. 
James J. Scarborough to be postmaster at Poplarville, in the 
county of Pearl River and State of Mississippi. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Joseph Hodapp to be postmaster at Spotswood, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of New Jersey. 
NEW YORK, 
Henry D. Ford to be postmaster at Central Valley, in the 
county of Orange and State of New York. 
John A. Hanna to be postmaster at Dover Plains, in the 
county of Dutchess and State of New York. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Seymour W. Hancock to be postmaster at Newbern, in the 
county of Craven and State of North Carolina. 
2 NORTH DAKOTA. 
David Larin to be postmaster at Mayville, in the county of 
Traill and State of North Dakota. 
OHIO. 
Abner Allison to be postmaster at Mount Gilead, in the county 
of Morrow and State of Ohio. 
John W. Bath to be postmaster at Elyria, in the county of 
Lorain and State of Ohio. 
Sherman H. Eagle to be postmaster at Gallipolis, in the county 
of Gallia and State of Ohio. 
John B. Elliott to be postmaster at Greenfield, in the county 
of Highland and State of Ohio. 
Henry S. Enck to be postmaster at Leipsic, in the county of 
Putnam and State of Ohio. 
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Frank A. Gamble to be postmaster at Van Wert, in the county 
of Van Wert and State of Ohio. 
Allan Graham, jr., to be postmaster at Ottawa, in the county 
of Putnam and State of Ohio. 
William F. Hains to be postmaster at Wilmington, in the 
county of Clinton and State of Ohio. 
Homer L. House to be postmaster at Deshler, in the county of 
Henry and State of Ohio. 
John Ramsey McElroy to be postmaster at New Comerstown, 
in the county of Tuscarawas and State of Ohio. 
Leslie E. Meyer to be postmaster at Oakharbor, in the county 
of Ottawa and State of Ohio. 
OREGON. 
Frederick W. Valentine to be postmaster at St. Johns, in the 
State of Oregon. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
G. Gillette Saxton to be postmaster at Tioga, in the county 
of Tioga and State of Pennsylvania. 
PORTO RICO, 
Robert A. Miller to be postmaster at Ponce, in the county of 
Ponce, Porto Rico. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Thomas Tolbert to be postmaster at Abbeville, in the county 
of Abbeville and State of South Carolina. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
John Bell to be postmaster at Spearfish, in the State of South 
Dakota. : 
George L. Fish to be postmaster at Woonsocket, in the State 
of South Dakota. 
Henry Heintz to be postmaster at Elkton, in the State of 
South Dakota. 
TENNESSEE. 


Gillis T. Johnston to be postmaster at Kingston, in the county 
of Roane and State of Tennessee. 
VERMONT. 
William G. Foss to be postmaster at Wells River, in the 
county of Orange and State of Vermont. 
VIRGINIA. 
Arthur M. Stimson to be postmaster at Hot Springs, in the 
county of Bath and State of Virginia. 
James M. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Lynchburg, in the 
county of Campbell and State of Virginia. 


WYOMING. 
Derealous C. Bowman to be postmaster at Basin, in the 
county of Big Horn and State of Wyoming. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, June 29, 1906. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rey. OLIVER JOHNSON, of Leslie, S. C. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

RECORD, 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to a 
change in the RECORD. 5 i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DALZELL. And I ask the attention of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Cooorkn. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I 
introduced a rule and during the discussion of that rule I 
yielded time to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 
When the gentleman concluded, I said: 

Mr. Speaker, only one word. So far as the assertion of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is concerned—that this is a deliberate attempt 
to continue an evil—it is untrue. If I thought as meanly of my col- 


leagues in this House as the gentleman from Wisconsin does, I would 
retire from it. 


Mr. Speaker, the speech which preceded that remark of mine 
justified it, and I have a right, as a matter of justice to myself, 
to have the speech that was made in the Recorp, and not an- 
other speech which entirely changes the sense. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I want to say right 
here that I deny that the substantial character of my speech 
was changed in any particular, and the gentleman can insert 
it all. I am perfectly willing, except the report which came to 
me was so ungrammatical and distorted and mistaken in many 
ways that I tried to make it as smooth as possible; but it con- 
tains the exact ideas I expressed on the floor. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, before I left the House last 
evening I went to the stenographers’ desk and obtained a copy 
of the speech delivered by the gentleman from Wisconsin, which 
I hold in my hand now. It is a remarkably well-reported 
speech. There are very few inaccuracies of grammar. The 
right of the gentleman from Wisconsin to correct those nobody 


will deny. The right of the gentleman to make insertions and 
to take out parts in so far as they do not affect the meaning and 
purpose of the speech, no one will deny, but no gentleman has 
the right to change the substantial character of a speech which 
involves the sense and meaning of another gentleman’s speech. 
Now, the gentleman in his speech yesterday impugned the mo- 
tives and belittled the intelligence of his colleagues in this 
House. He impugned my motives, and whether or not the 
changes are substantial I will let the House and not the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin judge. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
said in answer to what I had said: 

The gentleman says this is an effort to carry out the 9 855 of the 


rule. In my judgment this is an effort distinctly and deliberately to 
violate the spirit of the rule. 


If that was not an imputation upon my motive, then I am 
unable to understand the English language. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin very cunningly changes that sentence to read in 
this way: ; 

In my judgment this is an effort which distinctly and deliberately 
violates the spirit of the rule. 

In other words, for an imputation against my motives he 
suggests the results to follow the adoption of the rule. I leave 
it to the House to judge whether that is a substantial change or 
not. The gentleman said, amongst other things, after reciting 
certain facts: 

We go to work worse than a lot of town supervisors ever do in the 


most ordina case, worse than anybody anywhere pretending to an 
ordinary intelligence upon serious problems, to legislate, etc. 


Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin did not allow that sen- 
tence to remain in the Recorp. On the contrary, he suggested 
this: N 

Thus compelling the House to go to work, as a board of town super- 
visors would not do, to legislate, etc. 

The gentleman further said, gauging the intelligence of his 
colleagues, that we were compelled— ‘ 
to take it (the report) upon the i dixit practically of some one who 
brings in a report that it contains this or that, that it made this 

rovision in accordance with this section and leaves out a few words 
n another section, but 83 it does not do anything im- 


portant. We have to take everything for granted without an oppor- 
tunity to read. 


And yet not a single solitary word of that sentence appears 
in the speech printed by the gentleman in the Recorp this morn- 
ing. I will allow the House to judge as between the gentle- 
man and myself, as to whether or not he changed the substance 
of his speech; as to whether or not he did a dishonorable thing 
not only with respect to the House in the mutilation of its 
record, but an indecent thing in respect to his colleagues, whose 
motives he impugned upon the floor of the House, when he came 
in the silence of his chamber to read over what he had said 
here, and had not the courage to stand by it, but deliberately, 
no one else being by, took it out of the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, when words are uttered upon the floor of this 
House in the heat of debate for which he who utters them after- 
wards experiences a sense of shame there is only one manly 
way in which to retract, and that is to recall the words in the 
presence of those in whose presence they were uttered. It is 
not manly, it is not becoming a Member of this House to do in 
the privacy of his chamber that which his manhood did not call 
on him to do in public in the presence of his colleagues. [Ap- 
plause. ] . 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania sub- 
mit a motion? 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to insert in the 
Recorp the speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin as it was 
delivered. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. DALZELL. In lieu of the speech in the Recorp this 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that in the RECORD 
of this morning, in the place indicated, the reporter’s notes be in- 
serted in place of the words that appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. DALZELL. With such grammatical corrections as the 
gentleman may see fit to make. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, this is not entirely 
unexpected by me. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DarzeLt] attacked the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mor- 
DELL], I think, for something of a similar character, in a speech 
which he delivered, as I recall, upon the statehood bill. What 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] said was quite 
in the nature of a philippic. It is only fair for me to suggest, 
and I do not say it in any spirit of boasting or braggadocio, that 
I never say to anybody, anywhere, anything that I am afraid 
to repeat; and nothing that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL] can intimate or !u*inuate will have the slightest 
intimidating effect upon me here or elsewhere. 

What I intended to say yesterday was that the special rule, 
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as brought in, did amount to a direct and deliberate violation of 
the spirit of the standing rule adopted by the House. I said 
that to hold up conference reports until the last hours of the 
session and then to come in with a sort of an omnibus special 
rule saying that thereafter no conference report shall be printed 
was in distinct violation of the spirit of the rule. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I beg to suggest to the gentle- 
man that what he did say is in the Record and in that report; 
that nothing that he can now say that he said amounts to any- 
thing in the presence of the witnesses. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will digress and answer that. 
Here is what I said: The gentleman will have it that I desire 
to impugn motives, perhaps his own motives, or the motives 
of some other individuals in the House; but the House wili 
distinctly recall what I said; and I now read verbatim from 
the report: 

Witno mgfully b; 
P A e a a Laie Decent 

else, because they are well-meaning gentlemen, it much more 
reasonable, I think, to say that these fy saps have been held up, or 
rather, this rule has been brought in ter these reports have been 
held up, and it is persas possible that these reports have been held 
up with the view to getting this rule. 

Mr. DALZELL. Why did the gentleman alter that sentence? 
Why did the gentleman cut out a large portion of that sentence? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I did not. 

Mr. DALZELL. I think you did. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Wait a moment. The gentle- 
man has been so sort of edgewise at me ever since I voted 
against the Lake Erie Canal bill, which had in the first section 
of it a dragnet proposition that would have allowed the com- 
pany to engage in any business practically, and to buy real 
estate anywhere in the United States, even though it might not 
be necessary for the purposes of the canal, that he is now and 
has ever since been unable properly to interpret statements like 
those I made. If the gentleman will retain himself in patience 
until after I conclude I will demonstrate that I have not im- 
pugned his motive nor said anything improper, nor in changing 
what I said have I done anything that I ought not to have done, 
because I leave in the Recorp in substance exactly what I said. 
Now, let me read that quotation once more, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for order. This is somewhat important to me. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am reading from the report of 
my speech. 

The SPEAKER. All gentlemen will be seated. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the re- 
porter please read to the House the last statement of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania—the one that he made just a mo- 
ment ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not catch the gentleman’s re- 
quest. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask that the reporter read the 
notes of what the gentleman from Pennsylvania just said. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reporter will fur- 
nish the notes to the Clerk, or by consent he will read them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I ask that there be order? 

The Reporter (Mr. Gray). “Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
beg to suggest to the gentleman that what he did say is in the 
Recorp and in that report; and nothing that he can now say 
that he said amounts to anything in the presence of witnesses.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is that the last? 

The Reporter. That is the last statement. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania by that expression gave the House to understand that I 
had not read correctly, or that I had read my amended speech. 
I read, gentlemen of the House, word for word, without emenda- 
tion or omission, what the reporter gave the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and gave to me as a report of my utterance on 
the floor yesterday; and I will now read it again. I read this 
to show to the House and to my friends everywhere that I did 
not impugn the motives of any Member of the House. 

I distinctly said that I did not impugn the motives of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania or of any other Member of this 
House. I disavowed any such intention. Here is what I said: 
I propose to follow it with the statement of the gentleman from 
Pennsylyania himself to justify my assertion that the special 
rule was a deliberate violation of the spirit of the original rule 
of the House. Now, I will read again the report of what I 
said yesterday, without changing a letter. 

impute anything w 
r 


else, use they are well-meaning gentlemen, it is much more rea- 
sonable, I think, to say that these reports— 


Now mark this, gentlemen of the House— 
that these reports have been held up, or rather, this rule has been 
brought in these held 


way of motive 
or to anybody 


reports have up, and it is perhaps 


8 these reports have been held up, with the view to getting 


I will now read what the gentleman from Pennsylvania him- 
Self said yesterday, before I made that statement. The only. 
reason, gentlemen of the House, that I did not take the floor 
yesterday after he indulged in his very severe criticism of 
me was because I thought possibly I had misunderstood the 
remarks he did really make in his first speech, and as I wanted 
to be quite accurate about it, I said nothing. But this morning 
a Serene the Recorp I find that I had correctly heard what he 
sa 

In my reply to what he said to the House, I told the exact 
truth; and I have no apology to make here or elsewhere. I 
stand by every word I said. And now listen. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAIZELL], in reply to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIAXS], said: 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mississippi discusses this resolution 
as though it had reference solely to the conference report on the rate 
bill. There are a great many other conference reports on other bills 


that are being held up because of this rule requiring them to be 
printed, and they are delaying the business of the House. 


What did I say not justified by that statement of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? I said that to bring in the special 
rule after the gentleman from Pennsylvania had announced 
that these conference reports—‘a great many ”—were being 
held up because they would have to be printed in the RECORD 
under the rule, and therefore delay the House, was in violation 
of the spirit of the rule, because the spirit of the rule is this: 
That, when possible, conference reports ought to be printed. 
To get up anything in the Senate of the United States, even the 
most miner resolutions, it has to be printed. The most honest 
man in the world may make a mistake when he arises and says 
that this or that is the proper interpretation of a proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One moment. Lord Coke said 
that no man should ever tell the meaning of a statute unless he 
have the statute before him. That rule ought to appeal strongly 
to the judgment of every Member of this House. We are mak- 
ing statutes. When a conference committee brings in a report 
here upon important amendments, and as honest a man as the 
chairman or as any other Member of this House—yes, as honest 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania himself—arises and says 
that such is the interpretation or such is the interpretation; 
“We have left out this, we have added that, but the meaning 
is unchanged,” it throws a very great responsibility upon the 
man that makes the utterance and an equally great responsi- 
bility upon the legislator who accepts it and writes it into the 
statutes of the United States. And therefore I said that the 
spirit of the rule—and what I had in mind will be apparent to 
every candid and intelligent listener here—that the spirit of 
the rule was that every conference report ought to be printed; 
that during either of the last six days, however, it may be possi- 
ble (the rule says on either day) to provide that such reports 
shall not be printed; but the fact that that proviso is there 
does not change the spirit of the rule. The spirit of the rule 
is that the House of Representatives ought to be able to read 
an amendment before it puts it into the law; that it ought to 
read a conference report before it takes the statements of the 
conferees as facts, because of the liability of men to err as to 
the meaning of certain phraseology. So much for that. I ex- 
pressly disavowed any purpose to impugn the motives of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania or of anybody else. 

Now, how did I amend the report of that disavowal? 

I amended it in this way: I struck out the word “ thing” and 
I left it in this way: 

Without desiring to impute any wrong motive. 

Yesterday my remarks were: 

desiring to impute anything wro; by way of mo 
the’ 3 from 8 ov anybody — * 

I changed “ anybody else ” to any other Member.” 

I said yesterday: 

They are well-meaning gentlemen. 

I changed that to “honorable” gentlemen. The meaning is 
exactly the same. Any man who is a well-meaning man is an 
honorable man. An then I said: 

It is much more reasonable, I think, to say that these reports have 
J!!!! Ie a secs poate fe Chae Tae 
beve been held up with a ‘view to getting tiis rule. m2 

I inserted the word “special” before “rule,” at the end of 
the paragraph, because the previous sentence ends with “ this 
rule,” and I wanted to distinguish it from that sentence. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman says that I cunningly changed the 
sentence: x 


In my judgment this is an effort distinctly and deliberately to violate 
the spirit of the rule, j wi ae 
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violates the spirit of the rule. 

That change was not made through any fear of consequences 
or through any desire to change the essential statement. It 
amounts practically to a stronger statement of fact than the 
one that I made, if anything, although it does not change the 
meaning to any candid listener; but I made it because I had 
in mind this, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania had said: 

There are a great many other conference reports on other bills 
that are being held up because of this rule requiring them to be printed. 

Now, all this occurred late in the afternoon yesterday. We 
could not dispose of a “ great many other conference reports“ 
yesterday afternoon, and we did not. The balance of the “ great 
many other conference reports” are still unprinted, and every 
one of them could have been printed in the Recorp this morn- 
ing. Is not that true? Did not that violate the spirit of the 
rule? Does not the spirit of the rule mean that every con- 
ference report that can be printed shall be printed? .I do not 
know how many other conference reports there are. There 
may not be another one, but in what I said I relied upon the 
statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
that there were then a “great many other conference reports 
that were being held up because of the rule requiring them to be 
printed.” If that were true, I knew and everybody else knew 
that between the hour of 3 and 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon and 
G o'clock, the usual hour for taking a recess, we could not dis- 
pose of a “great many conference reports,” when the rate bill 
report was not yet acted upon, and one other—I have forgotten 
what it was—a very important one, was still pending. 

A Memper. The meat amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The pure-food bill was reported 
before this and had already been printed, and I supposed, and 
everybody else supposed, that it would be taken up yesterday. 
It was perfectly impossible to dispose of all of these conference 
reports yesterday. There was nothing to prevent their being 
printed in the Recorp this morning, so that every Member 
might have seen them. Now, after listening to the first state- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylyania, and making my re- 
marks in perfect good faith, for him to rise and characterize 
my conduct as contemptible and my subsequent conduct as 
cowardly is grossly unjust. 

The gentleman complains because I struck out this: 

And to take it up on the iape dixit practically of somebody who 
brings in a report that it contains this or that, that it made pro- 
vision in accordance with this section and leaves out a few words 
under another section, but phraseologically it does not do anything 


important. We have to take eve: ng for granted without the op- 
portunity to read. 

That simply says in another way, in a needlessly elaborate 
way, what I did say later. I struck it out because it adds 
nothing to the sentence in which it appears. Here is the way 
that sentence occurs as I printed it in the Recorp: 

The rule was adopted to prevent what has been done here, holding 
up day after day exceedingly important bills, vitally important pme 
until everyone is anxious to get away, and then bringing in a specia 
rule that all conference reports on such bills shall not be printed, thus 
compelling the House to go to work, as a rd of town supervisors 
would not do, to legislate concerning these reports without having read 
what we are legislating about. 

Practically every word of this quotation was in the original 
sentence. 

I simply omitted the ipse dixit part, which everybody knows 
was true. If the report be not printed we do have to rely on 
the statements of gentlemen who arise and say that the report 
means so and so, or that an amendment means so and so. We 
take some gentleman’s ipse dixit. There is nothing wrong 
about that statement. It does not impugn the motives of any- 
body, and, Mr. Speaker, it states an undeniable fact. If 
you do not have the written report to examine, what Go you 
rely upon necessarily but the statement of some gentleman 
who takes the floor? 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the House one 
moment to what I think may have something to do with this 
matter. When the Lake Erie Canal bill was before the House, 
I opposed it in a speech and yoted against it on the ground that 
the first section did not limit that corporation in its purchase 
of real estate to canal purposes, but would allow it to buy real 
estate anywhere for any purpose. The bill contained this pro- 
vision: 


Under the name and style of “The Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship 
Canal Company,” and by that name, style, and title shall have per- 
petual succession, may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, make 
and use a common seal, receive and aequire by purchase or otherwise 
real and personal property and rights of property, and may hold, use, 
lease, sell, mortgage, encumber, charge, pl , grant, assign, and con- 
vey the same, and generally have and exercise all the powes usually 
granted to and vested in corporations of the United States of America, 
and especially full powers to carry out the purposes of this act, 
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In my judgment this is an effort which distinctly and deliberately eminent domain. I said at that time that the bill by its first 
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section would permit that corporation to buy real estate any- 
where for any purpose. The Senate of the United States saw 
fit to amend the bill by providing specifically that the company 
should have the right to buy real estate only for the purposes 
of a canal, the purpose for which it was organized. I do not 
know; it may be that I am entirely wrong in attributing the 
course of the gentleman from Pennsylyania to my position in 
this matter. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman is absolutely wrong; nothing 
of that sort ever entered my mind for a minute. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am very glad to know that 
fact, because the action of the Senate and House conferees in 
accepting the Senate amendment shows that in my speech and 
in my vote against the bill as it was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania I was absolutely justified. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will say 
that he told the gentleman from Indiana, Judge CRUMPACKER, 
at the time, that the gentleman from Wisconsin was entirely 
correct, and that that would go out in the Senate, but under 
the rules of the House he did not want anybody to offer an 
amendment, because that would have given him an hour, and 
he asked for the previous question. But this has nothing to do 
with what is before the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the colloquy be- 
tween the Members be conducted so that other Members of the 
House can have the benefit of what is going on. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania never intimated to me that my cantention as to 
that proposition of law was correct. I always understood from 
his smile when I was making the contention that he did not 
believe what I said. I am glad to know that he justified my 
position. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania believed then 
what he now admits, he allowed to go through the House of 
Representatives a charter to a corporation which would permit 
it in its discretion to buy land anywhere for any purpose. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that the gentle- 
man is not confining himself to the matter under discussion. 

The SPEAKER. . Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. PAYNE. My suggestion was the gentleman was not talk- 
ing to this resolution. The bill about which he is talking has 
already been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of order? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains it. The gentleman will 
discuss the matter before the House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I was unable to 
find in anything I said yesterday any motive which would 
actuate a Member of the House of Representatives to be so 
exceedingly bitter as the gentleman from Pennsylyania was 
yesterday and again this morning toward me, because my 
remarks contained a distinct disavowal of any desire to impute 
anything wrongful by way of motive to him or to any other man 
on this floor. I confess to the gentleman from New York, who 
is so solicitous lest I be out of order in trying to defend myself 
here—— 

Mr. PAYNE. It is simply on a question of time that I inter- 

We want to get on with the appropriations. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. My feelings in this matter ought 
to be taken into consideration a little by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York. I have been accused here this morn- 
Ing 

Mr. PAYNE. So far as I am concerned, I withdraw the point 
of order if the gentleman’s honor is involved in the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have been accused of being 
dishonorable, of being cunning, of being what amounts to dis- 
reputable, and I have demonstrated that the remarks which I 
made were based absolutely upon a statement of fact made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania himself. And now I put it to 
the candor and to the intelligent judgment of Members of the 
House. I said, after the statement of fact made by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that to bring in a special rule provid- 
ing that thereafter no conference report should be printed, was 
in violation of the spirit of the House rule. Now, then, I ask 
if that was not true? This is the most serious charge against 
me. The rule in the House provides that all conference reports 
shall be printed except on either of the last six days of the ses- 
sion. There has been no resolution adopted by Congress fixing 
adjournment. There was nothing definite to show when the 
last six days would begin. Heretofore, ordinarily, the two 
Houses have adopted a resolution fixing definitely the hour for 
adjournment. When did the last six days of this session begin? 
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Up to this time the day for the adjournment has not been fixed. 
When did the last six days of this session begin? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman permit an 
inquiry? 

* Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. During the Fifty-sixth and 
Fifty-seventh Congresses there was no such rule as we now have 
on that subject, was there? We adopted it, did we not, in the 
Fifty-eighth Congress? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. We adopted it on account of 
complaint. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the question at issue. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin will sus- 
pend. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point of order 
that the gentleman is not talking to the matter before the House. 
As near as the Chair has been able to follow the gentleman as 
he is now talking, or has been for the last few minutes, the 
Chair sustains the point of order, and the gentleman will con- 
tinue his remarks in order. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I have the con- 
sent of the gentleman to ask a question. I want to ask him if 
in the closing days of the long session of the Fifty-eighth Con- 

» gress, by unanimous consent, a rule was not adopted in line 
with the rule submitted and voted in the House yesterday? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I insist upon my point or order. 

The SPEAKER. To the question the gentleman has asked? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, Mr. Speaker, I thought 
when I was interrupted by the gentleman from South Dakota 
that I was discussing 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. My question was exactly in 
line with what you were discussing—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I thought I was talking in order. 
I regret very much that I was not. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what the gentleman said in concluding his 
remarks was this: 

So far as the assertion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Sige | is concerned, that this is a deliberate attempt to continue an 
evil, it is untrue. Applause. 1 

I did not say anything that would justify the gentleman in 
making that statement. I did not say it was an attempt to con- 
tinue an evil. I said that, in my judgment, this was an effort 
distinctly and deliberately to violate the spirit of the rule, the 
spirit of the rule being, after it was adopted, that all conference 
reports should be printed when possible, of course, but that 
during either of the last six days a special rule might be brought 
in allowing them to be considered without having been printed. 
That is the fair interpretation of the rule and the proper inter- 
pretation of the spirit of the rule, otherwise there is no use of 
haying the rule at all. The gentleman from Pennsylvania had 
informed the House that a “great many ”—those are his 
words—“ conference reports were being held up because of this 
rule requiring them to be printed,” and I thought that was in 
violation of the spirit of the rule. We could not consider a 
“great many” of them yesterday, and but for the special rule 
they would have all been printed in the Recorp, except the one 
or two that we considered yesterday. That is all I have to say. 

I regret exceedingly that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL] has seen fit to use vituperation in his remarks, 
when I especially disavowed the slightest intention of impugn- 
ing his motives or the motives of any other man on this floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dazu] moves to expunge from the Recorp the remarks of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin made on yesterday, as indicated by 
him, on page 9813 of the Recorp, and insert what was said ac- 
cording to the reporter’s notes. 

The question was taken; and the Chair stated that he was in 
doubt. 

Then, on a division, there were—ayes 66, noes 43. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


FUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 20410, the public buildings bill, be taken 
from the Speaker’s table, and that the House nonconcur in the 
Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bar- 
THOLDT] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill known as the “public buildings bill,” II. R. 
20410, with Senate amendments, and to nonconcur in the Sen- 
ate amendments, and asks for a conference. Is there ob- 
jection? 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to say that the State of New York unfortunately is not 
now represented in the Senate, and that the Senate has struck 
out of this bill the appropriation for $450,000 passed’ by the 
House to finish the new custom-house in New York City. I 
hope the gentlemen will see that the $450,000 goes back in the 
bill during the conference. It is a very important matter to all 
ue people of New York, and it never should have been stricken 
ou 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Barruotpr]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. BAR- 
THOLDT, Mr. BuRLEIGH, and Mr. BANKHEAD. 


LAKE ERIE AND OHIO RIVER CANAL. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 14396) to incorporate the Lake Erie and 
Ohio River Ship Canal, to define the powers thereof, and to fa- 
cilitate interstate commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. DAVID- 
son] calls up the conference report on the bill H. R. 14396, which 
the Clerk will read. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14396) to incorporate the Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal, 
to define the powers thereof, and to facilitate interstate com- 
merce, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its n . 16, 42, 
73, 75, and 77. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, and 74; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the words “and with their legislative consent; ” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the words as proposed and also the word “ canals” follow- 
ing them, and insert in lieu thereof the words “main canal;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
language as proposed and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Seo. 20. That the Government of the United States may, at 
any time after fifty years from the opening of the main canal to 
navigation, upon notice to said company of not less than one year, 
assume possession, control, and ownership of the said main ca- 
nal, its feeders and appurtenances, and of all the rights and 
privileges thereunto belonging, full title to which shall, npon 
such assumption, be fully vested in the United States, and the 
United States shall thereupon pay to the said company the 
value of the same, to be ascertained and fixed by three arbi- 
trators, or-a majority of them, one of whom shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States, another by said Lake 
Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal Company, and the third by the 
arbitrators thus selected, and said arbitrators, in fixing the 
value of the main canal and works appurtenant thereto so ac- 
quired by the United States, shall not consider or allow any 
value for the franchise conferred by this act or for earning 
capacity or good will: Provided, That nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed as imposing any obligation upon the 
United States to purchase, take charge of, or operate the canals 
herein named, or to assume any obligation or liability therefor.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 76, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the lan- 
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gaage inserted by the amendment strike out the words “ Sec. 22” 
and insert Sec. 23; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 
J. H. DAVIDSON, 
Ernest W. ROBERTS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


KNUTE NELSON, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
WX. J. STONE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 
‘STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House on the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill (H. R. 14396) to incorporate the Lake Erie and Ohio River 
Ship Canal, to define the powers thereof, and to facilitate inter- 
state commerce, submit the following written statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed upon and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report as to each of the amend- 
ments, viz: 

Amendments 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 27, 
28, 29, 31, 33, 34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52. 53. 
54, 55, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 73, 74, and 75 
are changes in phraseology from which the House recedes. 

Amendment 1 strikes out a portion of the provision of the 
first section conferring power on the company, and grants to 
the company power to construct, equip, maintain, and operate 
its canals and to pledge, incumber, and mortgage its property. 

Amendments 3, 5, and 8 increase the authorization of the 
capital stock from $300,000 to $400,000 per mile and increase 
the total of stock issued and bonded debt created from $600,000 
to $800,000 per mile. 

Amendment 10 provides that the stock subscribed for may be 
paid in in money or property at its fair value. 

Amendment 13 makes all stocks, bonds, and other evidences 
of indebtedness issued in excess of the amount allowed under 
the act null and void. 

Amendment 15 provides that no dividends shall be paid by 
the issue of additional capital stock or the creation of additional 
indebtedness, and from these the House recedes. 

Amendment 16 provided that if a sinking fund for the redemp- 
tion of bonds was created, it must be in lieu of dividends to 
stockholders, and from this the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 21 is a restatement of the provision by which 
Congress reserves the right to regulate tolls, fares, and rates 
to be charged on interstate and foreign commerce, and makes 
the company subject to all the provisions of the interstate- 
commerce act. 

Amendments 25 and 26 relate to a branch canal proposed 
to be constructed. 

Amendments 30, 32, 36, and 45 compel the company to exer- 
cise the right of eminent domain and to alter and relocate other 
highways, etc., in conformity with the laws of the State through 
which the canals may be constructed. 

Amendment 35 strikes out the House provision with ref- 
erence to proceeding in the United States courts to determine 
the question of damages for altering highways or other works, 
for the reason that the laws of each State, respectively, are 
entirely sufficient for this purpose, and from these the House 
recedes. 

Amendment 42 permitted the company to use all the flow 
of any river or stream except the normal minimum discharge 
of the same. The Senate recedes from this and restores the 
House provisions, which restrains the company from using the 
flow of any river or stream below the reasonable requirements 
of any city, village, or municipality using the same. 

Amendment 48 restrains the company from diverting any 
water from the Niagara River or from any of its tributaries 
above the Falls. 

Amendment 50 provides that the canals shall always be open 
to the use of all suitable and proper vessels, no matter, by 
whom owned or operated, upon fair and equal terms, 

Amendment 58 provides that freight classifications established 
by the company must be subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Amendment 66 strikes out the clause which expressly provides 
that tolls on commerce within the several States should be sub- 
ject to the laws of those States, for the reason that in section 9, 
under amendment 21, the right to regulate tolls is especially 
limited to interstate and fereign commerce. 

Amendment 70 reduces the time in which a sum equal to 10 

_ per cent of the capital steck must be expended in the construc- 
tion of the canal from six to three years. 

Amendment 71 reduces the time in which the main canal must 


be finished from fifteen to ten years from the passage of this act, 
and from these the House recedes. 

Amendment 72 strikes out section 20, under which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States might at any time after fifty years 
acquire title to the canal upon payment of the value, which value 
was to be fixed by three arbitrators, and in the fixing of such 
value no valuation should be given to the franchise conferred by 
this act or for the earning capacity or good will of the canal. 
From this amendment the Senate recedes, with an amendment, 
so that section 20 of the House bill is restored practically as 
it was, with an amendment providing that nothing in this act 
shall be construed as imposing any obligations upon the United 
States to purchase the canal or to assume any obligation or 
liability therefor. 

Amendment 73 simply changes the number of a section, and 
the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 76 makes. the company subject to the laws, with 
reference to the taxation of corporations, of the States in which 
it operates, and from this the House reeedes. 

J. H. DAVIDSON, 
ERNEST W. ROBERTS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. DAVIDSON, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 


Mr. BONYNGE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the con- 
ference report on the bill (II. R. 15442) to establish.a Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization. and to provide for a uniform 
rule for’ the naturalization of aliens throughout the United 
States; and I ask unanimous consent that the statement may 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15442) to establish a Bureau of Immigration and. Naturalization 
and to provide for a uniform rule for the naturalization of 
aliens throughout the United States, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

os the Senate recede from its amendments. numbered 1 
and 2. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, and 5. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

Strike out the words “one year” where they occur in said 
amendment and insert in lieu thereof “two years;" and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Rost. W. BONYNGE, 

Bens. F. HOWELL, 

JOHN L. BURNETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

WX. P. DILLINGHAM, 

Bores PENROSE, 

A. J. MCLAURIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF MANAGERS ON PART OF THE HOUSE. 


The managers on the part of the House on the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two-Houses on the 
bill (H. R. 15442) to establish a Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule for the natur- 
alization of aliens throughout the United States, submit the 
following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of the following amendments: 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2 are for the purpose of conferring 
jurisdiction upon the United States court for Porto Rico to 
naturalize aliens, and the Senate recedes from the amendments. 

Amendments Nos. 3, 4, and 3 relate to the question of polyga- 
my, and change the phraseolozy from “belief in polygamy” to 
“belief in the practice of polygamy,” and the House recedes 
from its disagreement on those disagreements and agrees to 
the Senate amendment. 
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Amendment No. 6 Is in reference to naturalization of persons 
not citizens who owe permanent allegiance to the United States 
and who take up a residence in any of the States or Territories 
in the United States. It permits them to become naturalized 
American citizens by complying with the general naturalization 
law, and provides that the residents within the jurisdiction of 
the United States owing permanent allegiance shall be re- 
garded as residents within the United States within the meaning 
of the five years’ residence clause of the naturalization laws. It 
requires such applicants to make declaration of their intention 
two years prior to their admission. The House recedes from 
its disagreement and agrees to the amendment with an amend- 
ment making two years’ notice of intention instead of one 
year, as provided in the original Senate amendment; and the 
Senate agrees to the same. 

Ronr. W. BONYNGE, 

Bens. F. HOWELL, 

JOHN L. BURNETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BONYNGE. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Box xNax, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on 
the table. 

MESSAGE FROM, THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

I. R. 20410. An act to increase the limit of cost of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, to authorize the erection and completion® of public 
buildings, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 1532. An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the late firm of Lapène & Ferré. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills and joint res-'tions of the following titles: 

II. R. 17740. An act granting an; increase of pension to Charles 
M. Sexton; 

II. R. 4279. An act to correct the military record of Wilbur C. 
Stephens ; 

H. R. 20451. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash River; 

II. R. 13142. An act for the relief of Daniel B. Murphy; 

II. R. 11932. An act to grant American registry to the bark 
Homeward Bound; 

H. R. 6495. An act granting an increase of pension to Phineas 
Hyde; 

H. R. 16670. An act to indemnify Edgar P. Swett; 

II. R. 20176. An act to authorize the Missouri Central Railroad 
Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River near the city of Glasgow, in the State of Missouri; 

H. R. 20175. An act to authorize the Missouri Central Railroad 
Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River near the city of St. Charles, in the State of Mis- 
souri ; 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate and report on block-signal 
systems and appliances for the automatice control of railway 
trains; and 

II. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish condemned cannon for a life-size statue of Gen. 
Henry Leavenworth, at Leavenworth, Kans. 

The message also announced that the Senate had, in com- 
pliance with concurrent resolution No. 33 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, appointed Mr. FULTON, Mr. CLAPP, Mr. SUTHERLAND, 
Mr. Martin, and Mr. Overman members of the joint committee 
on the part of the Senate to examine, consider, and submit to 
Congress recommendations upon the revision and codification of 
laws prepared by the Statutory Revision Commission heretofore 
authorized to revise and codify the laws of the United States. 


JOHN E. ENGLISH. 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolution which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
preeee DE SNe. Houte. of, em erercres tr tue Eieeee the will (H. K. 


Tha 
18901) granting a pension to John E. English. 


a Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I move the adoption of the resolu- 
on. 


The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 
DIVERSION OF WATERS OF LITTLE RIVER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 20173) 
authorizing Henry T. Henderson and his associates to divert 
the waters of Little River from the lands of the United States 
for the use of electric light and power plant, with Senate amend- 
ments, which were read. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. - 

The motion was agreed to. 


ANCHORAGE OF VESSELS IN HAMPTON ROADS. 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 4774) relating to the move- 
ments and anchorage of vessels in Hampton Roads, the harbors 
of Norfolk and Newport News, and adjacent waters, in the State 
of Virginia. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (8. 4774) relating to the movements and anchorage of vessels in 


Nampton Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport News, and 
adjacent waters, in the State of Virginia. so is 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adopt and prescribe suit- 
able rules and regulations governing the movements and anchorage of 
vessels and rafts in Hampton Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and New- 
port News, and the waters adjacent thereto, in the State of Virginia; 
and for the purpose of enforcing the obedience of such regulations the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, at the request of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, detail one or more revenue cutters for duty on said 
waters to enforce the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. That all officers of the Revenue-Cutter Service who are di- 
rected to enferce the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, pursuant to the authority vested in him 
by this act, are hereby empowered and directed, in case of necessity 
or when a proper notice has been disregarded, to use the force at their 
command to remove from channels or stop any vessel found violating 
the prescribed rules. 

Sec. 3. That in the event of the violation of any such rules or regu- 
lations by the owner, master, or person in charge of any vessel, such 
owner, master, or person in charge of such vessel shall liable to a 
penalty of $100, and the said vessel may be holden for the payment of 
such poner and may be seized and proceeded against summarily by 
libel for the recovery of the same in soy United States district court 
for the district within which such vesse. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, I de- 
sire to ask a question of the gentleman. I understand. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a bill providing for the movements and anchor- 
age of vessels in Hampton Roads during the proposed James- 
town Exposition. But the act does not limit its operation to 
that period. If the gentleman in charge of the bill will consent 
to an amendment limiting the operation of the act to the year 
1907, I will not object to the consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman modify his request? 

Mr. RYAN. I will accept the amendment, as the purpose of 
the bill is to authorize and direct the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to adopt and prescribe rules and regulations govern- 
ing the movement and anchorage of vessels and rafts in the 
waters named in view of the proposed display of naval and 
other vessels which will probably take place in connection with 
the Jamestown Exposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will indicate the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will give the amendment. After 
the last word insert: s 

And provided further, That this act shall = into force and ef- 


fect until the Ist day of January, 1907, and shall not remain in force 
longer than the Ist day of January, 1908. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
At the end of the bill insert: “And provided further, That this act 


shall not go into force and effect until the Ist day of January, 1907, 
and shall not remain in force longer than the Ist day of January, 1908.’ 


Mr. RYAN. I accept that amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ryan, a motion to reconsider the vote by, 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS ST. FRANCIS RIVER, ARKANSAS. 


Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 20407. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 20407) to authorize the Baldwin and 
Company, to construct a bridge across the St. Francis 
Ansas. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Baldwin and 
Dague, Ark., its successors and assigns, be, and it is hereby, authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a lo g road bridge and ap- 

roaches thereto across the St. Francis River, at or near the corner 
ine between the northwest corner of section 1, township 9 north, range 
5 east, in Cross County, and the southeast corner of section 35, town- 
ship 10 north, range 5 east, in Poinsett County, in the State of Arkan- 
sas, in accordance with the ee of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
assed. 

J On motion of Mr. Macon, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
CONSTRUCTION OF LOCK AT PLAQUEMINE, LA. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution (No. 625) for an investigation of the delay in the com- 
pletion of the lock at Plaquemine, La. 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, directed to apport. from the membership of the House, 
a committee of three, with full power, and whose duty it shall be, to 
make a full and complete investigation of all contracts connected with 
the project of the construction of the locks at Plaquemine, and the im- 
provement of the waterways immediately connected with said project, 
the canceling of contracts connected therewith, and the extensions 
granted contractors in the performance of thelr contracts, and report 
their findings and conclusions to the House; the said committee to have 
full power to send for persons and papers, to summon and compel the 
attendance of witnesses, to administer oaths, to take testimony and 
reduce the same to writing, to employ such clerical and stenographie 
help as may be necessary, and to proceed, if it deems it necessary, to 
the locality for these purposes, all expenses to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following com- 
mittee: Mr. BURTON of Ohio, Mr. LORIMER, and Mr. BURGESS. 


POSITION OF FIRE PUMP ON STEAM VESSELS. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill S. 4298. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4298) to amend section 4471 of the Revised Statutes of the 
A nited States, regulation of steam vessels. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4471 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and it is hereby, amended by striking out after the 
words “is afloat,” and before the words . Evéry stenmer,“ the words 
“and no fire pump thus provided for shall be placed below the lower 
Sock of the vessel; so t said section when amended shall read as 
ollows: 

“Sec. 4471. Every steamer permitted by her certificate of inspection 
to carry as many as fifty passengers, or upward, and every steamer 
carrying passengers, which also carries cotton, hay, or hemp, shall be 
provided with a good double-acting steam fire pump, or other equivalent 
apparatus for throwing water. Such pump or other apparatus for 
throwing water shall be kept at all times and at all seasons of the 
year in good order and ready for immediate use, having at least two 
pipes of suitable dimensions, one on each side of the vessel, to conve 
the water to the upper decks, to which pipes there shall be attached, 
by means of stop cocks or valves, both between decks and on the upper 
deck, good and suitable hose of sufficient strength to stand a pressure 
of not less than 100 pounds to the square inch, long enough to reach 
to all parts of the vessel and properly provided with nozzles, and kept 
in pe order and ready for immediate service. Every steamer exceed- 
ing 200 tons burden and carrying passengers shall provided with 
two good double-acting fire pumps, to be worked by hand; each cham- 
ber of such pumps, except pumps upon steamers in service on the 28th 
day of February, 1871, shall of sufficient capacity to contain not 
less than 100 cubic inches of water; and such pees shall be placed 
in the most suitable parts of the vessel for efficient service, having 
suitable well-fitted hose to each pump, of at least one-half ‘vessel in 
length, kept at all times in perfect order and shipped up and ready 
for immediate use. On every steamer not exceeding 200 tons one of 
such pumps may be dispensed with. Each fire ponp thus prescribed 
shall be supplied with water by means of a suitable pipe connected 
therewith, and passing through the side of the vessel so low as to be 
at all times under water when she is afloat. Every steamer shall also 
be provided with a 5 which shall be of sufficient strength and suit- 
ably arranged to test the boilers thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection, 
because I do not understand what the bill is. I ask the gentle- 
man to give an explanation. 


Lumber 
ver in Ar- 


e Lumber Company, of 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I can make a very brief statement. 
Under the present law, Mr. Speaker, the fire pump is required 


to be below the lower deck of the steamer. The present style 
of building these vessels—the present type of vessels—in many 
instances requires that the fire pump shall be contiguous to the 
position of the engineer, and the only change made in the 
present law is to authorize this stationing of the fire pump 
above the lower deck if necessary, in order to be contiguous to 
the position of the engineer. The bill is recommended unani- 
mously by the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the House, and it passed the Senate unanimously. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

THOMAS H. KENT. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill 
H. R. 8825 under the rule adopted yesterday. It is a bill for 
the relief of Thomas H. Kent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up 
the following bill from the Private Calendar, under the special 
order of yesterday. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


tana to the United 
States, under, treaty ted August 27, 1892, a map or plat of said 
survey having heretofore been filed in the office of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and marked “ 11622, Indian Office.” 


With the following amendments recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Claims: 

In line 4, after the word “ pay,” insert “ out of any money now in his 
hands or hereafter received from the sale of Crow lands in Montana.” 

In line 7, after the word “ cents,” strike out “out of any money in 

possession otherwise unappropriated.“ 

In line 9, after reimbursement,” strike out “of” and insert to.” 

ae ie 10, after the word “ by,” strike out “the said Kent” and in- 
se s m.” 

The amendments recommended by the committee were 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


KENNETH G. CASTLEMAN. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 20461) to reinstate 
Kenneth G. Castleman as a lieutenant in the Navy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, Kenneth G. Castleman a lieutenant on the active list of the 
Navy, to take rank next after Lieut. Willis G. Mitchell, United States 
Navy, subject to the usual examination for such grade. 

Sec. 2. That the said Kenneth G. Castleman shall be additional to 
the number of officers prescribed by law for the grade of lieutenant in 
the Navy and to any grade to which he may hereafter be promoted, 
and that for the pu of computing his pay the time of his former 
service as an officer in the United States Navy, from September, 1892, to 
January, 1905, namely, the period of twelve years and three months, 
shall be allowed in the longevity estimate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHertey, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


EMMA K. TOURGEE. 3 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, under the rule adopted yester- 
pen I desire to call up for consideration two Senate pension 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the following on the 
Private Calendar, under the special order adopted yesterday. 

The bill (S. 4840) granting an increase of pension to Emma K, 
Tourgée was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of pension laws, the name of Emma 
K. Tourgée, widow of Albion W. Tourgée, late of Company E, Twenty- 
seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and first lieutenant 
Company G, One hundred and fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that she 


is now receiving. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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JOHN L. WELLS. 


The next business was the bill (S. 6422) granting an increase 
of pension to John L. Wells. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of. the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 
John L. Wells, late of Company F, One hundred and eleventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $55 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


- 


ST. MARYS RIVER WATER POWER. 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask the passage of the 
resolution which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio presents a reso- 
Aution, which the Clerk will report. 

The resolution (H. Res. 624) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to transmit to the 
House, if not inconsistent with the public interests, a statement of all 
pent licenses, or other privileges granted by his Department in the 

t. Marys River at or near Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., for the creation of 
water 1 or for the occupancy of the waters of said river or any 
land adjoining the same. Also, of all permits for diversions from Lake 
Superior which might in any way affect the flow of the water in St. 
Marys River or in the canal and locks constructed by the United States 
Government in or adjacent to said river, or affect prospective improve- 
ments in that locality, together with such regulations and agreements 
as may have been promulgated or entered into by his Department re- 
lating to such licenses, permits, and other privileges. 


The resolution was agreed to. 5 ~ 
CHANNELS ALONG THE NEW JERSEY SEACOAST. 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 6167) to im- 
prove the channels along the New Jersey seacoast. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That authority be given to the State of New 
Jersey, or, through it, to any commission, individual, corporation, or 
municipality, singly or collectively, designated by the legislature of 
said State, or by a commission appointed or authorized by said legis- 
lature, to improve the channels on the New Jersey seacoast, or any 

ortion of said coast, or the waters adjacent thereto, lying between 
BS degrees 56 minutes and 40 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, by 
dredging, or by the construction of piers, jetties, or breakwaters, or 
other river and harbor work of any description or nature adapted 
to attain the ends now pursued by the United States Government 
for the advantage of said coast or the relief of commerce: Provided. 
That such operations shall not encroach upon those portions of said 
coast, or the channels adjacent thereto, for which the United States 
Government may. undertake similar work according to its own plans; 
And provided, That the plans for said work shall be placed on file 
with the Chief of Engineers of the War Department for thirty days. 
during which time he is authorized to disapprove said plans an 
forbid such work if, in his jod ent, the improyements when com- 
leted will interfere with navigation or with any works of the United 

tates Government commenced or proposed to be made: Provided fur- 
ther, That no tolls or other charges upon commerce shall be imposed 
by those making such improvements: And provided further, That this 
net shall not be construed as affecting in any way the jurisdiction 
and control of the Federal Government over any waters that may be 
improved in pursuance of the provisions thereof, nor as exempting 
such waters from the operation of the laws heretofore or hereafter 
enacted by Congress for the preservation and protection of navigable 

Waters. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereb, 

expressly reserved. $ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was orđered to a third reading; and it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Burton of Ohio, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of House resolution 602. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 4 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to send to the 
diplomatic representatives of the United States abroad a circular letter 
instructing them to obtain from the several foreign governments to 
which they are accredited as full information as possible touching the 
operation of postal savings banks, from 1896 to the present. time, in 

e several countries which have adopted them; such information to 
consist chiefly of the aggregate amounts on deposit, and the aggregate 
number of depositors, at a stated date each year during the period 

, aforesaid, the rates of interest paid, and copies of the present laws 
relating to such banks; the reports received in response to said circular 
letter to be sent to the House of Representatives at the opening of the 
regular session of Congress in December next, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. 


With the following committee amendment: 

On page 1, in line 1, strike out “ directed“ and insert“ requested.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BRONZE CANNON FOR JUNCTION CITY POST, KANSAS, 


Mr. CALDERHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House joint resolution 177, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish a bronze cannon, 
with its carriage, limber, and accessories, to Junction City 
Post, No. 132, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of 
Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to deliver to Junction City Post, No. 132, Grand Army of the Re- 
poue Department of Kansas, at Junction City, Kans., if the same can 

done without detriment to the public service, one 12-pounder bronze 
fleld gun, now at Fort Riley, Kans., with its carriage, limber, and 


accessories belonging to it, to be the property of said oe Provided, 
That the donation shall be without expense to the United States. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
CONDUCTORS OF ELEVATORS. 


Mr. CASSEL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Accounts I present the following substitute for House joint 
resolution 160. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House, miscellaneous 
items 1905, to the conductors of the elevators in the House wing of 
the Capitol the difference between the amounts received by them and 
the rate of $1,200 per annum from July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1906, 
inclusive, each, as follows: L. B. Cook, $200; Geo Winters, $200; 
M. N. O'Donnell, $200; Elmer Stanley, $239.53; Charles E. Walker, 
$200; J. K. Duncan, $200; in all, $1,239.53. 


The resolution was considered, and agreed to. 
STENOGRAPHER TO JOURNAL CLERK. 


Mr. CASSEL. Mr. Speaker, I also present the.House reso- 
lution No. 610. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the stenographer to the Journal clerk of the House 


of Representatives, whose emp 1 Ser 3 was directed pursuant to House 


resolution adopted December 1 5, be, and the sanie is hereby, 
continued for the remainder of the pent Congress at the same rate 
of compensation, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
HENRY E. RHOADES. 


Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3506) 
for the relief of Henry E. Rhoades, assistant engineer, United 
States Navy, retired, and to postpone it indefinitely. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection:to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CUSTOMS DILL. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 19750, and 
upon that I move that all general debate be closed. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolyes itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
customs administration bill, and pending that he moves that 
all general debate be closed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, before that motion is put, I 
haye things reduced down on this side of the Chamber to a 
request for forty-five minutes, Could not the gentleman give us 
that time before general debate ceases? 

Mr. PAYNE. If this side was accommodated too it would 
take three hours. I will say to the gentleman that after the 
bill is read through for amendment, and the amendments agreed 
upon, if there is any time for general debate, I will not object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With that understanding, Mr. Speaker, I 
will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman that general debate be closed? 

There was no objection, 

The motion of Mr. PAYNE was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
enon of the customs administration bill, with Mr. Carron in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted,-etc., That sections 5, 7, 13, 14, and 15 of the act enti- 


tled “An act to sey the laws in relation to the collection of the 
revenues,“ approved June 10, 1890, as amended by the act entitled “An 


1906. 


act to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States,” approved July 24, 1897, be, and the same 
are hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That whenever merchandise imported into the United States 
is entered by invoice, one of the following declarations, according to the 
nature of the case, shall be filed with the collector of the port at the 
time of entry by the owner, importer, consignee, or agent; which 
declaration so filed shall be duly signed by the owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent, before the collector or before a notary public or other 
officer duly authorized by law to administer oaths and take acknowl- 
edgments, who may be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
recelve such declarations and to certify to the identity of the persons 
making them, under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and every officer so designated shall file with the collector of 
the port a copy of his official signature and seal: Provided, That if any 
of the invoices or bills of lading of any merchandise imported in any 
one vessel, which should otherwise be embraced in said entry, have not 
been received at the date of the entry, the declaration may state the 
fact, and thereupon such merchandise of which the invoices or bills of 
lading are not produced shall not be included in such entry, but may be 
entered subsequently. 

“ DECLARATION OF CONSIGNEBR, IMPORTER, OR AGENT. 


1. , do solemnly and truy declare that I am the con- 
signee (importer or agent) of the merchandise described in the annexed 
entry and invoice; that the invoice and bill of lading now presented 
me to the collector of are the true and only invoice an 
bill of lading by me received of all the goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported in the . whereof is master, from 
. for account of any person whomsoever for whom I am au- 
thorized to enter the same; that the said invoice and bill of lading 
are in the state In which they were actually received by me, and that 
I do not know or believe in the existence of any other invoice or bill 
of lading of the said goods, wares, and merchandise; that the entry 
now delivered to the collector contains a just and true account of the 
said gocds, wares, and merchandise, according to the said invoice and 
bill of lading; that nothing has been, on my part, nor, to my knowledge, 
on the part of any other person, concealed or suppressed, whereby the 
United Ptates may be defrauded of any pert of the duty lawfully due 
on the said goods, wares, and merchandise; that the said invoice and 
the declaration therein are in all respects true, and were made by the 
person by whom the same purports to have been made; and that if at 
any time hereafter I discover soy error in the said invoice, or in the 
account now rendered of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or 
receive any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the 
same known to the collector of this district. And I do further sol- 
emnly and truly declare that to the best of my knowledge and belief 
[insert the name and residence of the owner or owners] is [or are 
the owner (or owners) of the goods, wares, and merchandise mentione: 
in the annexed entry; that the invoice now produced by me exhibits 
the actual cost (if purchased) or the actual market value or whole- 
sale price (if otherwise obtained) at the time of exportation to the 
United States in the principal markets of the country from whence 
imported of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, and includes and 
specifies the value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, and cover- 
ings of a kind, and all other costs, charges, and expenses incident to 
lacing said goods, wares, and merchandise in condition, packed ready 
‘or shipment to the United States, and no other or different discount, 
bounty, or drawback but such as has been actually allowed on the same. 


“ DECLARATION OF OWNER IN CASES WHERE MERCHANDISE HAS BEEN 
ACTUALLY PURCHASED. 


1. „ do solemnly and sofa declare that I am the 
owner, by purchase, of the merchandise described in the annexed entry 
and invoice; that the eny now delivered b. 
of contains a just and true account of all the goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported by or consigned to me, in the 
whereof - is master, from : that the invoice and 
entry which I now produce contain a just and faithful account of the 
actual cost of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, and include and 
specifies the value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, and cover- 
ings of any kind, and all other costs, charges, and expenses incident 
to placing said goods, wares. and merchandise in condition, packed 
ready for shipment to the United States, and no other discount, draw- 
back, or bounty but such as has been actually allowed on the same; 
that I do not know nor belleve in the existence of any invoice or bill 
of lading other than those now produced by me, and that they are in 
the state in which I actually received them. And I further solemni 
and truly declare that I have not in the said entry or invoice conceal 
or suppressed marag whereby the United States may be defrauded of 
any bag cf the duty lawfully due on the said goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise; that to the best of my knowledge and belief the said inyoice 
and the declaration thereon are in all respects true, and were made 
by the person by whom the same purports to have been made; and that 
if at any time hereafter I discover any error in the said inyoice, or in 
the account now produced of the said goods, wares, and merchandise. or 
receive any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the 
same known to the collector of this district. 


“ DECLARATION OF MANUFACTURER OR OWNER IN CASES WHERE MERCHAN- 
DISE HAS NOT BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED. 

S „ do solemnly and truly declare that I am the 
owner (or manufacturer) of the merchandise described in the annexed 
entry and invoice; that the entry now delivered by me to the collector 
contains a just and true account of all the goods, wares, and 
merchandise import by or consigned to me in the „ whereof 
is master, from ————; that the said goods, wares, and 
merchandise were not actually bought by me, or by my agent, in the 
ordinary mode of bargain and sale, but that nevertheless the invoice 
which I now produce contains a just and faithful valuation of the same 
at their actual market value or wholesale price at the time of exporta- 
tion to the United States in the principal markets of the country from 
whence imported for my account (or for account of myself or part- 
ners) ; that such actual market value is the price at which the mer- 
chandise described in the invoice is freely offered for sale to all pur- 
chasers in said markets and is the price which I would have received 
and was willing to receive for such merchandise sold in the ordinary 
course of trade in the usual wholesale quantities; that the said invoice 
contains also a just and faithful account of all the cost of finishing 
said goods, wares, and merchandise to their present condition, and in- 
cludes and specifies the value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, 
and coverings of any kind, and all other costs and charges incident to 

lacing said goods, wares, and merchandise in condition, packed ready 
or shipment to the United States, and no other discount, drawback, 


me to the collector 
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or bounty but such as has been actually allowed on the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise; that the said invoice and the declaration 
thereon are in all respects true and were made by the person by whom 
the same p rts to have been made; that I do not know nor believe 
in the existence of any invoice or bill of lading other than those now 
produced by me, and that they are in the state in which I actually re- 
ceived them. I do further solemnly and truly declare that I have not 
in the said entry or invoice concealed or suppressed anything whereby 
the United States may be defrauded of any part of the duty lawfully 
due on the said s, wares, and merchandise; and that if at any 
time hereafter I discover any error in the said invoice, or in the ac- 
count now produced of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or 
receive any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the same 
known to the collector of this district.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after “seven,” insert “ twelve.” 
Page 5, line 1, strike out “ specifies” and insert “ specify.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ments, 

The question was taken; and the committee amendments 
were agreed to. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York a question. On page 4 of this bill appear the werds “ dis- 
count, bounty, or drawback,” and on page 7 the words“ and no 
other discount, drawback, or bounty but such as has been 
actually allowed on the said goods, wares, and merchandise ” 
appear. Will the gentleman tell us what discount or drawback 
or what bounty is now allowed under the law? 

Mr. PAYNE. Ob, that is not a question of allowance under 
the law. It is a question of allowance en the purchase or on 
the consignment of the goods—a matter between private parties. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. There is-a discount, bounty, or 
drawback allowed now? 

Mr. PAYNE. That is when goods are reexported. I want 
to say to the gentleman that the only change in this section from 
the present law occurs in line 18, on page 4, where the words 
“by purchase” are inserted after the word “ owner.” 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I just want to get at what dis- 
conny or drawbacks or what bounties are now allowed under 
the law. 4 

Mr. PAYNE. There are no bounties allowed. I want to 
say—— 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What drawbacks are allowed? 

Mr. PAYNE. Where merchandise is imported and afterwards 
manufactured in the United States, and then the manufactured 
article is exported, upon proof of that the party who imported 
the merchandise and who paid the duty- received a-drawback 
of the whole duty, or of 99 per cent of the whole duty. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman tell me what 
the difference is between a“ rebate” and a “drawback?” 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, they are words that are used sometimes 
indiscriminately. In the law it says“ drawbacks.” 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. We have used the word“ rebate“ 
in some of the statutes. Now, then, what is the difference in 
allowing a drawback, as the gentleman has-deseribed, from 
allowing what is called a“ rebate?“ -You import foreign-made 
goods and bring them into the United States, and when the party 
has paid the tariff on them you reimburse him for that—give 
him a rebate. Say he pays $10 or-$100 tariff tax. -Now, what 
is the difference between the two—a rebate and a drawback? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, that is an increase of the duty. If a man 
undervalues his goods and the board of-appraisers raises the 
value, then he has to pay not only the duty on the present value, 
but also an additional duty of 1 per cent on the goods for each 
1 per cent of the raised value. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. But a rebate is as valid as a 
drawback, is it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. This is not a drawback. This is an additional 
duty. This draws it out of the individual, not out of the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. A rebate is as valid as a draw- 
back, and permissible, is it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. A rebate is hardly the proper term, because 
u 2 it a drawback. Still, they are used indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, You import an article and remit 
the duty to the person who has paid for that article? 

Mr. PAYNE. If he reexports it after manufacturing. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That is not exactly my question. 
I fully understand that. We import a foreign-made article; 
and say it costs $100 and there is a $10 tariff on it. I import 
it and I pay $110 for that article, and the Government rebates 
or gives me $10 in the nature of a rebate or a drawback. Now, 
what is the difference in that case and the case you first stated? 

Mr. PAYNE. What is that? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What-is the difference between 
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the case I have stated and the case which the gentleman stated 
himself? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is no difference, only we pay back 99 
per cent; in a hundred dollars it would be $99. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. They were equally valid propo- 
sitions of legislation? ~ 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I thank the gentleman for that 
information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the owner, consignee, or agent of any imported mer- 
chandise which has been actually purchased may, at the time when he 
shall make and verify his written entry of such merchandise, but not 
afterwards, make such addition in the entry or such deduction there- 
from to the cost or value given in the Invoice or pro forma invoice, or 
statement in form of an invoice, which he shall produce with his en- 
try, as in his opinion may raise or lower the same to the actual market 
value or wholesale price of such merchandise at the time of exporta- 
tion to the United from 


chandise to be appraised; and if the bpd ess value of any article of 
imported merchandise subject to an a 


entry by more th 
shall be levied, collected, and paid, in addition to the du im by 
law on such merchandise, an additional duty of 1 per cent of the total 
appraised value thereof for each 1 per cent that such appraised value 
exceeds the value declared in the entry, but the additio: duties shall 
only apply to the particular article or articles in each invoice that are 


so undervalued, and shall not be im upon any article upon which 
the amount of duty imposed by law on account of the appra value 
does not exceed the amount of duty that would be imposed if the a 


raised value did not exceed the entered value, and shall be limited to 
00 per cent of the appraised value of such article or articles. Such 
additional duties shall not be construed to be penal, and shall not be 
remitted, nor payment thereof in any way avoided, except In cases aris- 
ing from a fest clerical error, nor shall gr be refunded in case 
of exportation of the merchandise, or on any other account, nor shall 
the; subject to the benefit of drawback : Provided, t if the ap- 
praised value of any merchandise shall exceed the value declared in the 
entry by more than 100 per cent, except when arising from a manifest 
clerical error, such entry shall be held to be presumptively fraudulent. 
and the collector of customs shall seize such merchandise and proceed 
as in case of forfeiture for violation of the customs laws, and in any 
legal proceeding that may result from such seizure, the undervaluation 
as shown by the appraisal shall be presumptive evidence of fraud, and 
the burden of proof shall be on the claimant to rebut the same and for- 
feiture shall be adjudged, unless he shall rebut such presumption of 
frandulent intent by sufficient evidence. The forfeiture provided for 
in this section shall apply to the whole of the merchandise or the value 
thereof in the case or package containing the particular article or ar- 
ticles in each Invoice which are undervalued: Provided further, That 
all additional duties, penalties, or forfeitures applicable to merchandise 
entered by a duly certified invoice, shall be alike applicable to mer- 
chandise entered by a pro forma invoice, or statement in the form of 
an invoice, and no forfeiture or disability of any kind, incurred under 
provisions of this section shall be remitted or mitigated by the See- 
retary of the Treasury. The duty shall not, however, be assessed in 
any case upon an amount less than the en ue. 


Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. PAYNE. Can not the gentleman wait until the commit- 
tee amendments are read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say the section is not yet 
completed. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think if there be no objection it would be 
better to read the sections of the original law and pass the 
amendments to those sections as we go along. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, that course will 
be pursued. 

The Clerk read the commit#e amendments, as follows: 

8, line 8, after the word “addition,” insert the words “or 


Page 8, 
deduction.” 
Lage 8, line 22, strike out the words “on account of and insert in 


ape E. 23 and 24 strike out the words “if the appraised value 
did not exceed and insert in lieu thereof the words by law upon.” 
The question was taken; and the amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am offering an amendment 
to section 7. There are four separate amendments there which 
I offer to section 7, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


race 7, line 18, strike out the words “which has been actually pur- 
ased.” 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman. that makes, although a simple 
appearing amendment, a radical change in the law. This privi- 
lege is granted only now under the law, and has been under 
the law as it has stood since 1890, on goods actually purchased. 
This would seek to extend it to consigned goods. Now, the col- 
lectors have had more difficulty with consigned goods than with 
any other species of goods, and for many years it was the cus- 
tom of large importers, the best firms in the country, such a 


ch: 


firm as Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, to say that they could 
not import goods themselyes when they bought abroad, because 
they could buy them cheaper of consignees here. Those con- 
signees are generally the consignees of the manufacturers 
abroad. A great source of fraud on the Government has been 
from these consignees. We do not wish to extend this privi- 
lege to them. The committee considered this amendment, we 
had hearings before us on the subject, and that. was the judg- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would say in connection with 
this matter that I offer the amendment which has been read, 
and the other three which are on the Clerk’s desk, because of 
information which I obtained from the State Department. It 
seems that in a recent arrangement made, a modus vivendi 
between the State Department and the German Government 
in connection with the restriction sought to be placed by the 
German Government on American goods, the State Department, 
I think after consultation with the Treasury Department, made 
un agreement for a temporary agreement. Letters passed be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the German ambassador, and 
my impression and my feeling is, on information from the State 
Department, that unless these amendments which I have pro- 
posed are placed in this bill, it will be an evidence of bad faith 
by us or show that there is something in the nature of bad faith 
in the relations between our Government and the German Goy- 
ernment. I certainly do not wish to do anything to interfere 
with the proper collection of customs or proper administration 
of our tariff laws, but I would rather temporarily have some- 
thing disturb the system than that a well-grounded charge 
should be made against our Government that we had been 
guilty of bad faith in our relations with any other government. 

Mr. SULZER. I quite agree with the gentleman from New 
York. What I want to find out is this: This amendment of 
yours would continue the matter until a new treaty was made, 
would it not? 

Mr. OLCOTT. It is quite true it would amend the law, of 
course. Of course if this law should go into effect, it seems to 
me that our Government would not be able to carry out what it 
promised to carry out with the German Government. 

Mr. SULZER. Briefly stated, what does your amendment do? 

Mr. OLCOTT. My amendment, as the gentleman from New. 
York has stated, makes this law apply to consigned goods as 
well as purchased goods. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, it is true that there was some 
negotiation between the State Department and the German 
ambassador, and it is true that the State Department recom- 
mended to Congress a change similiar to the change involved 


‘in this amendment, and I think the Secretary of the Treasury 


was present at the time. Whether he agreed to that change or 
not, he did agree to recommend another change in another 
particular in the bill, which will be read later, and I presume 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Otcorr] has an amendment 
to cover that which will follow soon after this. That arrange- 
ment did not permit the appraisers appearing before the com- 
mittee and telling the truth; that did not permit the committee 
investigating this matter and getting at the facts, and we are 
unwilling, whether the State Department recommends it or 
not, to concede this amendment proposed to the law. į 

In my judgment it amounts to a change in duty or a loss in 
duty, not only on goods consigned from or brought in here from 
Germany, but goods brought in here from the whole world. We 
make anther concession in the bill, not going to the limits 
which were talked of between the Secretary of State and the 
German ambassador; and that was all of concession the com- 
mittee was willing to make after full hearings on the subject 
before it. It will be remembered that by the modus vivendi 
the German concession lasts only a year from the Ist of July, 
and the change in this bill not only is conceded to Germany a 
year from July, as well as all other countries, but on after 
that, until the bill is again amended. We think we have given 
a good deal more to Germany than she has given to us when we 
make the trade we have made, and we did not feel like going 
to the extent recommended by Secretary Root. Therefore the 
bill is as it is, and I hope the amendment will be yoted down, 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. PARSONS. I would like to ask the gentleman to ex- 
plain more at length how this change proposed by my colleague 
from New York would interfere with full collection of the 
revenue? Why does it make any difference whether the goods 
are consigned or purchased? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the whole question of the appraisal of 
the goods comes in under this section, and the question of allow- 
ance of 5 per cent for guesswork on the value, and everything 
of that kind. And while we can reach with some reasonable 
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certainty the value of the goods—that is, a fair appraised value, 
where the goods are purchased—when any manufacturer con- 
signs the whole product of his factory to the United States 
or for foreign trade, it is almost impossible to establish a 
market value for those goods in the country where they are 
produced. Hence it has resulted that the great frauds against 
the revenue laws have been committed on consigned goods. As 
I said a moment ago, reputable people purchasing abroad are 
not able to bring in the goods and pay the duties honestly ; 
they have to buy of the agents of consigned goods on this side, 
who have brought in the goods on the undervaluation and 
who by paying a reduced duty can get them cheaper here than 
we can get them from abroad. It opens a vast door for fraud 
that we do not want to open. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Watcorr]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 32. 

So the amendment was rejected. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, lines 3, 4, and 5, strike out the words “ But no such addition 
or deduction shall be made upon entry to the invoice value of any 
imported merchandise obtained otherwise than by actual purchase.” 

Mr. PAYNE. That is a similar amendment to the other, 
and I hope it will take the same course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment, offered by the gentleman from New York. [Mr. Orcorr]. 

The Clerk read as follows: y 

Page 9, line 6, after colon immediately n the word “ draw- 
back, insert the following: “Provided, That where the appraised 
value of any merchandise exceeds the entered value by not more than 
10 per cent the Secretary of the Treasury may remit the additional 
duties, if the board of general appraisers. shall report that, in their 
opinion, there was.no fraud or intentional undervaluation on the 
part of the owner, importer, or consignee of said merchandise, and 
shall recommend such remission,” 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, when the administrative act 
was adopted, in 1890, it had a provision similar to that, giv- 
ing the importer 10 per cent leeway on a guess, and, as a rule, 
he guessed about 94 per cent. In other words, they under- 
valued 93 per cent, and strained their consciences to that ex- 
tent. When we came to pass the act of 1897, the committee 
was unanimously in favor of abolishing this 10 per cent leeway. 
Now, if the goods have been undervalued and the valuation 
is raised by the board of appraisers over and above the price 
at which they are entered by the importer, the duties are paid 
according to the increased value, and an additional duty, which 
outsiders sometimes call a “ penalty,” —but which is not a pen- 
alty, because, under the law, it is a duty—an additional duty 
of 1 per cent on the undervaluation is exacted upon the goods. 
Now, it does seem that at some time the Secretary of State 
agreed to recommend, and did recommend, an amendment 
similar to this amendment offered by my colleague from New 
York, but the committee did not feel it was safe to go back 
to the old plan of 1890 to 1897. It was sought to get this 10 
per cent clause of the section in the bill, but we then thought 
we would go as far as 5 per cent and give them a chance to 
guess 44 per cent; but we did not want to go any further 
than that, because it might make too great a reduction of rey- 
enues, and certainly would give the dishonest importer an 
advantage over the honest importer, who honestly appraised 
his goods and swore to his invoices when he tried to enter 
them. Now, by the action of the committee, after consideration, 
we concluded to give not to exceed 5 per cent, which we have 
given in this section which has just been read. So that I 
hope this amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it naturally makes me feel 
embarrassed to object to anything the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has to say relative to protection and 
high tariff, because I entirely believe in both, and always have. 
But I merely wish to say in regard to this matter that my inter- 
est in both of the amendments, and my desire to have them pass, 
is because of the fact that I believe it is the only way the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can keep absolute faith with the 
German Empire. 

A resolution was adopted in the House of Representatives 
(H. Res. No. 346) asking information from the President as to 
this arrangement with the German Government and was re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and the following 
is a copy of the adverse report: 


[House Report No. 1833, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the reso- 

lution (H. Res. No. 346) calling upon the President of the United 

States for information as to what arrangement or agreement the De- 

artment of State has made with the German Government, reports 

2 8 the resolution with the recommendation that it be laid upon the 
e. 

The resolution was submitted by the Committee on Ways and Means 
to the Secreta of State, who replies, under date of February 28, 
instant, transmitting the entire arrangement or agreement and all 
papers relating thereto between the United States and the German 

overnment in reference to the subject-matter of the resolution. This 
correspondence and .the papers received from the Secretary of State 
are made a part of this report, as follows: 

A DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 28, 1906. 

My DEAR MR. PAYNE: I have 3 letter of to-day inclosing copy of 
a resolution introduced in the House yesterday requesting “ informa- 
tion as to what arrangement or agreement the Department of State has 
made with the German Government in reference to tariff relations 
between the United States and Germany.” 

Perhaps the simplest treatment of the subject will be to give you the 
information now. There has been no arrangement or agreement made 
with the German Government in reference to the tariff relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany, except as appears in the in- 
closed correspondence. 

The proclamation referred to in my letter of February 19, 1906, con- 
tinuing the duties of section 3 of the Dingley tariff act, has been issued. 
The amended Consular Regulations, Nos. 678 and 650, referred to in 
my letter of February 16, 1906, have been prepared and will probably 
have been signed by the President by the time your committee meets. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
ELIHU Root. 

Hon. Sereno E. PAYN 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
ouse of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 16, 1906. 

EXCELLENCY: I have received from the Secretary of the Treasury a 
formulation of the various changes in the Customs Laws and Regula- 
tions, to which the Treasury gives its assent, upon the several points 
as to which you desire changes. 

1. You said in your letter of November 21: “It is now almost en- 
tirely the rule that the exporter has to appear ee ae before the 
American consul in order to get his invoice legalized. Could the rule 
be made the exception?” 

I inclose herewith, marked “A,” a proposed amendment of section 
1 5 of our consular regulations, which I think accomplishes what you 

esire. 

2. You say: Would it be possible to have the invoice pg ste at 
the choice of the exporter, in the district where the goods have been 
bought or in the district where the importer lives?” 

The propospa amendment of regulation 678, above referred to, also 
provides that the invoice may be legalized, at the choice of the ex- 
porter, in the district in which the goods were bought or in the dis- 
trict where they were manufactured. This I understand to be a sub- 
stantial compliance with your wish. 

3. You say: Could, under certain circumstances, the American con- 
sul in making his inquiries about the dutiable value be instructed to 
cooperate with competent German chambers of commerce?” 

I inclose a proposed amendment of consular regulation No. 680, mak- 
ing it the duty of consular officers to confer with the German chambers 
of commerce and making it their duty also to report the communica- 
tions which they may receive from such bodies, so that their views 
and action shall be before the appraising officers in this country. The 
proposed amended regulation 680 is marked B.” < 

4. You say: Could the special agents or commissioners sent by the 
United States to Germany (special Treasury experts and agents), in 
order to investigate in cases of special importance the market value, 
be notified to the German Government and in certain cases cooperate 
with the competent German chambers of commerce?” 

I inclose a proposed instruction to the agent of our Treasury De- 
partment charged with such matters in Germany which I think will 
accomplish what you desire. It is marked “C.” 

5. You say: “Could, in certain cases in which the accuracy of the 
value declared by the importer had been rendered probable by cer- 
tificates of German official chambers of commerce, the Importer be 
allowed, if, nevertheless, the American customs authorities do not 
accept his declaration, the possibility of defending himself in a more 
efficient way than he now can? Could the appraisers be instructed 
to give the motives of their decisions in all cases in which they de- 
cide against the certificates of these chambers of commerce?“ 

I inclose a proposed rule or order from the Secretary of the Treasury 
o the Board of General Appraisers, which requires them to make the 

earing In such cases open and in the presence of the importer or his 

attorneys whenever the public interests will not be prejudiced thereby. 
It is believed that this will accomplish what you desire as fully as 
is practicable. It does not seem to practicable to require a regular 
trial, as in a court of law, upon every case of appraisement. That 
would be something unknown to the administration of customs laws 
anywhere in the world and wholly incapable of practical operation. 
The whole theory under which our customs laws are administered is 
that the appraising officer shall reach a conclusion as to the value 
upon the best information that he can get. The rule now proposed 
ps as far in the direction of turning this ascertainment of value 
nto a trial as our Treasury thinks it is possible to go. This proposed 
rule is marked“ D.” 

6. You say: Could it be arranged that an additional duty be levied 

ely in a the appraised value exceeds the declared value more than 
r cent?” 

his would require Congressional action. I inclose, marked “EB,” a 
proposed recommendation, from the Secretary of the Treasury to Con- 
gress, which applies the rule for which you ask to the extent of 5 per 
eent and as to the remaining 5 per cent gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury authority to waive or remit the additional duty upon a certifi- 
cate that the undervaluation was the result of honest difference of 
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opinion—that is to say, under the proposed rule the additional duty 
would be imposed only in case the sprees value exceeds the declared 
value more than 5 per cent and could then be remitted up to the point 
of a 10 per cent difference upon a certificate of good faith. $ 

7. You say: Could on consignment be treated like goods that 
have been sold as rega the reexamination of costs of production?” 

You will recall that in an interview with Baron Bussche he indicated 
this was intended to call for an application of section 7 of the customs 
administration law, which permits the owner or consignee of purchased 
merchandise at the time of entry an addition to the cost or value given 
in the involce, so ns to raise the invoice value to the actual market 
valne or the wholesale price of such merchandise at the time of ex- 
portation to the United States. The second paragraph of the 8 
recommendation by the Secre of the Treasury, marked B,“ con- 
tains a further recommendation for the necessary amendment of section 
7 to comply with 519 wish regarding consigned goods. ° 

1 beg you to believe, my dear Baron, that in our treatment of all these 
subjects we have been actuated by a strong desire to comply with the 
wishes of your Government and to obviate any annoyances or hin- 
drances to German producers and merchants in the conduct of their 
trade with the United States. We would greatly deplore any interfer- 
ence with that trade, and we are anxious to avoid, so far as it can 
possibly be done, every occasion for irritation on the part of the persons 
engaged In it. We sincerely hope that the trade between our countries 
may continue and increase upon both sides with mutual satisfaction and 


rofit. 
nun et Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest considera- 
n. 


ELIHU Roor. 
His Excellency BARON SPECK yon STERNBURG. 


A. 
CONSULAR REGULATIONS. 


Src. 678. Invoices of merchandise purchased for rt to the United 
States must be produced for certification to the consul of the district at 
which the-merchandise was purchased, or in the district in which 
it was manufactured; but, as a rule, consular officers shall not re- 
quire the personal attendance at his office of the shipper, purchaser, 
manufacturer, owner, or his agent, for the purpose of making declara- 
tions to invoices, but he shall certify invoices sent to him through the 
mails or by messenger. To conform to the statute which requires that 
merchandise shall be involced at the market value or wholesale price of 
such merchandise as bought and sold in usual wholesale genua at 
the time of exportation to the United States, in the principal markets 
of tbe country whence imported, consuls will certify to invoices, the 
additional cost of transportation from the place of manufacture to the 
place of shipment whenever the invoice Is presented to be consulated in 
a country other than the one from which the merchandise is being di- 
rectly exported to the United States. s 

B. 
CONSULAR REGULATIONS. 2 


- 680. When the invoice and declaration are received by the consul; 
it is his duty to examine carefully each item and satisfy himself that 
it is true and correct. In aid of this examination it shall be the duty 
of such consular officer to confer with cflicial chambers of commerce 
and other trade organizations in his district, and he UU report any 
and all written communications from such commercial bodies and trade 

nizations that may be submitted to him in writing, together with 
all schedules of prices furnished him officially for that papon, and 
the consul is authorized, in his discretion, to call for the bi of sale 
of merchandise purchased for export to the United States; to inquire 
into the cost of production of merchandise not obtained by purchase ; 
to demand samples; and, if the conditions require it, to examine the 
entire consignment. Whenever an invoice is offered for certification 
which covers consolidated s_ipments consisting of the productions of 
different manufacturers, the consul may demand the submission of 
the manufacturers’ bills relating thereto. Even when the merchandise 
has been purchased for ex d the invoice sets out truly the 


an 
z pes paid, the consul should ascertain whether the price represents 


e market value of the goods. 

In conducting investigations for purposes of discover market 
value or cost of manufacture of merchandise produced within your 
district you are directed to confer with chambers of commerce and 
other trade organizations and to report to this Department all in- 
formation you derive from these sources, together with price lists 
submitted and approved by such organizations. 


You are hereby directed that in reappraisement cases pending before 
a board of three the hear shail be open and in the presence of the 
importer or his attorney whenever in the judgment of the board the 
public interest will not be prejudiced thereby. 


E. 


I beg to recommend the follo amendments and modifications of 
the custims administrative act of June 10, 1890: 

1. That section 7 of the customs administrative act of June 10, 
1890, be so amended as to permit at the time en is made such 
addition to the cost or value given in the invoice of consigned mer- 
chandise as in the opinion of the consignee or his nt may raise 
the same to the actual market value or wholesale price thereof the 
same as is by said act permissible of ndise actually purchased. 

2. rther recommend that section 7 be so amended as to im- 

no additional duty for undervaluation unless such undervalna- 
ton shall equal 5 per cent of the market value of the merchandise, 
and that the Secretary of the Treasu be authorized to remit all 
additional duty whenever the undervaiuation is less than 10 per 
cent of the value of the imported merchandise, provided the Board 
of General Appraisers shall certify that in its opinion the nnderyalua- 
tion is the result of good faith, differences of opinion, or error. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, February 18, 1906. 
MR. SECRETARY: As the American Government has not found it 
sible to arrive at a decision on my memorandum of November 4, 
fhe German Government, fully recognizing the difficulties of the 
American Government in dealing with the question, is ready to fulfill 
me by the President and by 


the desire which has been expressed to 
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yourself, and recommended by me to my Government. The German 
Government is willing to grant to the United States for a certain 
— those reduced customs duties which have been fixed by the 

ties concluded in 1904 and 1905 between Germany on one side 
and Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Roumanin, Switzerland, 
and Servia on the other side. To-day a bill will be introduced in the 
Reichstag with a view to authorize the Federal Council (Bundesrath) 
to grant to the United States of America until June 30, 1907, these 
reduced duties. In making this concession the German Government 
expects that Germany will enjoy, after March 1, 1906, the reduced 
duties of section 3 of the Dingley tariff, as heretofore. 

May I ask you, Mr. Secretary, to favor me with a written confirma- 
tion of this at your earliest convenience? “ 

The German Government further hopes that the existing severit 
and rigidness of the American customs administration will be lesuencd, 
and that Ports the time granted the negotiations which have been 
entered into will continue and finally 1 to a conclusion satisfac- 
tory to both parties. 

Believe me, Mr. Secretary, yours, most sincerely, 


Hon. ELIHU Roor. 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


STERNBURG, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
oe 5 Washington, February 19, 1906. 

CELLENCY: I haye the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of February 18, advising me that the German 8 is 
willing to grant to the United States for a certain period those reduced 
customs duties which have been fixed by the treaties of 1904 and 1905 
between Germany, Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Roumania, 
. 3 3 5 ne Bory hon avoat to introduced in 

e Reichstag w a view to author e Bundesrath to grant these 
reduced duties to the United States until June 30, 1907. "s 

I beg to say tbat upon the D eee of the purpose thus 
stated, by the assurance to the United States of such reduced duties 
until the 30th of June, 1907, the President will promptly issue the 
necessary 1 for assuring to Germany Phe reduced duties 
of section 3 of the Dingley tariff, as tofore. 

I hope that the communication which I had the honor of addressing 
to you Friday, the 16th instant, enumerating certain proposed changes 
in the customs administrative law and regulations, will be r ed 
by your Government as evidence of the President's strong desire to 
relieve our customs administration from everything which seems to 
German exporters to have any feature of severity. I hope also that 
during the period which, under the proposed action of the German 
Government, will continue until the 30th of June, 1907, a satisfactory 
way will be found to establish a permanent basis for the mutual trade 
of both countries upon terms satisfactory to both. I am sure that 
there could not be a more sincere and — f purpose or more reasonable 
and open-minded views than bave actuat he representatives of both 
countries in the treatment of this subject, and I feel great confidence 
that a continuance of the same attitude on both sides will lead to a 
conclusion in conformity with the strong desire for real friendship 
between the German American peoples which we both entertain. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest consid- 


eration, * 
LIHU Root, 
His Excellency Baron SPECK yon STERNBURG. 


~ FEBRUARY 21, 1900. 
My Dran Baron: The President authorizes me to say that the regu- 


the Secretary of the Treasury for an expression of opinion by him, and 
I hope to be able to advise you regarding that to-morrow. <í 
Always faithfully, yours, 
Ernu Root, 


His Excellency BARON SPECK yon STERNBURG. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1906. 


My Dran Baron: Regarding the inclusion of the first general ap- 
pralser in the provision authorizing open hearing in reappraisement 
cases, the Secretary of the Treasury says that it can be done if you are 
specially urgent for it, but he thinks that I ought to say to you that he 
does not consider it probable that the first general appraiser will con- 
sider it practicable.to give hearings which will be in the nature of 
court proceedings, and t he does not think the authority conferred 
in the new rule would be very much exercised by the first general ap- 
praiser; that is to say, he thinks that if the authority were given the 
appraiser would quite uniformly rule that the public interests would be 
prejudiced by the open hearing. 

eferring to your letter of February 22, I have asked the Secretary 
of the 1 4 to favor me with an expression of his views upon the 
questions which you ask, and I will communicate with you immediately 
upon heating from him. 
Very sincerely, yours, 
His Excellency Baron SPECK von STERNBURG. 


(Confidential.] 
IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, February 2}, 1906. 
Dran MR. Secretary: In reply to your letter of the 23d instant per- 
mit me to say that our people interested in the matter think that the pas- 
sibility of open hearings before the general 4 peace is essential; they 
also believe that the first general appraiser will not uniformly rule that 


And also to state that the President will issue a proclamation with 
regard to Section III in due time. 
The negotiations in the Reichstag will begin on Tuesday next 


ELIHU Roor. 
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the public interests would be prejudiced by the open hearing if he is 
left entire discretion in this respect. I therefore would be greatly 
obliged to you if you would have the proposed modification inserted. 
Believe me, Mr. Secretary, very sincerely, yours, 
STERNBURG. 
Hon. ELIHU Roor, 
Secretary of State of the United States, Washington. . 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY, 
5 Washington, February 26, 1906. 
Dran Mr. SECRETARY: Permit me, in connection with my statements 
of this morning, to inclose a memorandum ee the status of our 
new customs law. Could I ask you to be so kind as to send me a short 
notice of the date on which the proclamation of the President regarding 
section 3 of the Dingley tariff will be issued? 
Believe me, Mr. Secretary, most sincerely, yours, 
STERNBURG, 
Hon. ELIHU Root, 
Washington, D. O. 


[ Memorandum. 

The bill has come before the Bundesrath, and will immediately be 
submitted to the Emperor for signature. In the meantime the Bundes- 
rath has made use of the power conferred upon this body and decided 
on Saturday last to grant, until further notice, to the products of the 
United States the rates of the German conventional tar „without set- 
ting a term within the fixed time. As soon as the act has received 
the signature of His Majesty it will be published, together with the 
resolution of the Bundesrath. 

Mr. PAYNE. Another word. Our German friends, who are 
not always modest about what they ask, also wanted the duty 
levied upon the export price, the duty now being levied upon the 
market price where the goods are produced. We all well know 
that they have an export price which is uniform and uniformly 
lower than the market price at which they sell at home, and 
the difference in the price is often very great. Up to a few 
years ago on manufactured articles exported from Germany 
the export price was lower, and generally much lower, than the 
market price that goods sell for at home, and they were anxious 
to have our duties levied upon the export price. Of course, we 
can see how they would be anxious to have it that way, and I 
believe the Secretary of State had agreed to recommend that; 
but I hope this amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Oxcotr]. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 7, immediately before the comma preceding the second 
word in the line, insert the word further.” 

Mr. OLCOTT. I will withdraw that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. The gentleman from New York says the 
Germans sell their manufactured goods cheaper to the foreigner 
than at home. On that proposition I want to make this obser- 
yation: Our manufacturers sell to foreigners cheaper than to 
our own people and excuse themselves by saying they have to 
sell their “surplus,” and sell to the foreigners cheaper than to 
our home people to keep their mills running all the time to give 
their hands employment all the time. 

It is not contended by anyone that every manufacturer in the 
United States exports; yet they are protected and prosper. 
Those highly protected and rich—the monopolists and trusts— 
do export and sell cheaper abroad than at home. Now, then, it 
being true that all the manufacturers do not export, how is it 
that these manufacturers who do not export at all run their 
mills all the year long, employ their hands all the year long? 
How do the nonexporters continue business if to do so they 
must export and sell abroad at less than at home? The non- 
_exporters work all the year. They employ men all the year; 
they are paid at the same price, and’ yet those manufacturers 
do not export a dollar’s worth of any product. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is nothing that I can see in the proposition that these 
great, highly protected manufacturers must sell their goods to 
foreigners cheaper than to our people to run their industries 
and keep their hands employed throughout the year, and so 
keep their mills running the year round. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, the trust question is to-day 
the great issue in American affairs. It will not subside until 
the law is rigidly enforced without fear or favor. 

In my address before the National Antitrust League conven- 
tion at Chicago, in February, 1900, I said: 

Under the law of our country trusts are criminal. The law on the 
statute books against trusts is clear and plain, and the highest court 
in the land has passed on its validity and sustained the constitu- 
tionality of its provisions. The antitrust act of 1890 declared that 


every contract or combination in the form of a trust or otherwise in 
restrainé of trade and commerce among the several States and Ter- 


ritorles, or with foreign nations, Is a conspiracy—illegal and vold— 
and punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Under this antitrust act it seems to me every trust in the United 
States can be prosecuted for violation of law, and the men behind it 
punished for conspiracy. Every trust by its ver nature is in re- 
straint of trade and commerce and in violation of this law. If you 
will read the decisions the conclusion will be irresistible to the logical 
mind that the fault is not so much with the law as it is with the men 
who are sworn to enforce the law. The imperative mandate of the 
day is—enforce the law. Whenever the trusts have been brought be- 
fore the courts and their true character shown, they have been de- 
clared illegal. 

In my opinion—and I my so advisedly—the Department of Justice 
under the present law can institute and successfully maintain actions 
against every trust doing business in the United States. 


What I said in 1900 is equally true to-day. The law should 
be enforced and the trust criminals punished. The people will, 
with no uncertain voice, demand such action at the coming 
election in the fall. 

I wish to call attention here to the oldest and one of the most 
infamous trusts in the United States. The proofs of its crimi- 
nality have been in the hands of the several Attorneys-General 
for more than twelve years. Yet it continues its iniquitous 
operations in every State east of the Ohio River, and maintains 
its office right here in the District of Columbia within sight 
of the Department of Justice. The name of this trust is the 
Eastern Railroad Association. Its doings are destructive of 
the property rights of every inventor of railway appliances in 
the nation. It is the oppressor of a class of men among the 
most useful of all our citizens, 

I desire for a few moments to consider the question of prop- 
erty in inventions. There are some people, I am sorry to say, 
who have very little regard for this property—‘for the property 
right of the inventor and patentee. I think I will show that 
it is as sacred a property and as much entitled to the protec- 
tion of the Government as any other species of property. Nay, 
more; I think I will show that it is a property which stands 
on a higher plane, and which, if there is any distinction be- 
tween property, is of a higher character and order than on any 
other property in the land. I quote here from Walker on 
Patents what he says as to the right of property in inventions: 


Sec. 152. The right of property which an inventor has in his Inven- 
tion is excelled in point of dignity by no other property right what- 
ever. It is equaled in point of dignity only by the rights which au- 
thors have in their copyrighted books. he inventor is not the 
paapaa favorite or beneficiary of the Government or of the nation. 

he benefits which he confers are greater than those which he re- 
ceives, He does not cringe at the feet of power nor secure from au- 
thority an unbought privilege. He walks everywhere erect and scat- 
ters abroad the knowledge which he created. He confers upon man- 
kind a new means of lessening toll or of increasing comfort, and what 
he gives can not be destroyed by use nor lost by misfortune. It is 
henceforth an indestructible heritage of posterity. On the other hand, 
he receives from the Government nothing which costs the Government 
or the le a dollar or a sacrifice. He receives nothing but a con- 
tract which provides that for a limited time he may exclusively enjoy 
his own. Compared with those who acquire property by devise or 
inheritance, compared with those who acquire property by gift or 
marriage, compared with those who acquire property by profits on 
sales or by interest on money, the man who acquires property in in- 
ventions by creating things unknown before occupies a position of 
superior dignity. Even the man who creates value by manual labor. 
though he rises in 1 above the heir, the donee, the merchant, and 
the money lender, falls in dignity below the author and the inventor. 
The inventor of the reaper is entitled to greater honor than his father 
who used the grain cradle, and the Inventor of the grain cradle is 
entitied to greater honor than his ancestor who for a hundred gen- 
erations had used the sickle. Side by side stand the inventor and the 
author. Their labor is the most dignified and the most honorable of 
all labor, and the resulting 1 is most is Raige4 theirs. 

Lord Bacon ve the weight of his opinion to views somewhat 
similar to the foregoing. The following a translation of one of 
his Latin paragraphs: 

The introdaction of great inventions appears one of the most dis- 
tinguished of human actions, and the ancients so considered it, for 
they assigned divine honors to the authors of inventions, but only 
heroic honors to those who displayed civil merit (such as the founders 
of cities and empires. legislators, the deliverers of their country from 
lasting misfortune, the quellers of tyrants, and the like). Ana it 
any one rightly compare them he will find the judgment of an- 
tiquity to be correct, for the benefits derived from inventions may 
extend to mankind in general, but civil benefits to particular lands 
alone; the latter, moreover, last but for a time, the former forever.“ — 
Walker on Patents, 102, 103. 


By preventing the adoption of needed improvements in rail- 
Way appliances this Eastern Railroad Association trust is a 
daily menace to the lives and safety of all the millions who 
travel on railroads, and especially so to the million or more rail- 
road employees. 

Now that this case has been thus publicly called tothe atten- 
tion of the present Attorney-General, who is showing most 
commendable activity in enforcing the antitrust law, I hope 
he will take prompt and proper action against this Eastern 
Railroad Association combine. 

I submit the following proof: 


EXHIBIT A. 


THE EASTERN RAILROAD ASSOCIATION. 

This association is a combination, voluntarily formed under a secret 
written agreement, of nearly all railroad corporations in the fifteen 
Atlantic coast States to secure by unity of action arbitrary control 
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over all 
without doubt the oldest illegal trust in the United States. It was 
formed in 1866 and has successfully pursued its iniquity for some 


thirty-five years. 

The association's annual rts from 1867 to 1883 are on file In the 
United States Patent Office library, but since 1883, which is approxi- 
mately the date of the present agitation against combinations, 
no reports have been allowed to reach the public. 

Its membership in 1868 embraced 57 railroad corporations in — 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, and in the New England States. In 
1883 the membership had increased to include 255 railroad corporations. 
The present membership is not actually known, inasmuch as affairs 
of the association since 1883 have been kept secret. However, it is be. 
lieved that the membership now includes at least 600 or 700 railroad 
corporations. ; 

The headquarters of the combine was originally at Springfield, Mass. ; 
eee 1878, at the Boston and Lowell station in ton; then, 
in 1880, at the Grand Central Station in New York, and finally a per- 
manent base of operations was established at Washington, D. C., the 
association, in 1886, purchasing for $25,000 the premises No. 614 F 
street NW., to be held “in trust for the sole use and benefit of the 
members of a certain association known as the Eastern Railroad Asso- 
ciation.” 

On reference to the“ Memorandum of deed in trust (see Exhibit II), 
it will be seen that the conveyance was made to three members of the 
executive committee of the association and in a form which “has ever 
been held most sacred in equity.” The building which is now the head- 

uarters of the association con large fireproof vaults with combina- 
ion locks and within which are guarded the secret archives. 

The railroad corporation members prior to December 4, 1878, operated 
under a written agreement, called a “ constitution,” adopted February, 
1867, a copy of which is not available. On the above date an amended 
constitution was adopted. (See Exhibit C.) This latter constitution 
was revised some time prior to 1887. (See Exhibit F.) 

It will be seen on reference to the constitution that all the affairs of 
the association are turned over to and managed by nine governors called 
an “executive committee.“ The names of the committee and the officers 
of the association have been published from time to time in the Trav- 
elers’ Official Guide. In the Guide for December, 1904, the following 
list of the officials is given: 

Eastern Railroad Associetion.—General offices, 614 F street NW., 
Washington, D. C.: Theodore N. Ely, president, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
William G. Besler, vice-president, New York; Albert A. Folsom, treas- 
urer, on ; Robert J. Fisher, general counsel, Washington, 
D. C.; John J. Harrower, secretary, Washington, D. C. 

Brecutive committee. — Theodore N. Ely, Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany; Henry F. Kenney, Philadelphia, Baltimore apd Washington Rail- 
AA Company; John R. Kenly, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company; 
John J. rner, Pennsylvania Company; William G. Besler, Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey; John F. Deems, New_York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad Company; Fairfax Harrison, Southern Rail- 
way Company; Fayette S. Curtis, New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company; George L. Potter, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


Com i 

The meant and force of certain articles in the amended constitution 
were explain to the fifty-three corporation members in the twelfth 
annual report of the president, Exhibit D, and reveals the true nature 
and character of the association. 

Litigation is asserted to be the association’s most Important business. 
It is stated that section 4 of the constitution is “tyrannical,” and de- 

rives “ members of the liberty of individual and independent action in 

e settlement of claims; that members are forbidden to settle claims 
independently of the permission of the executive committee, for“ the 
money thus paid enables the party making the unjust claim to prosecute 
other members, which in most cases he would otherwise be unable to 
do: that the members of the association must act as a unit,” and 
that “it is believed that this unity of action has been the true cause of 
our success heretofore.” 

In fact, this report furnishes conclusive evidence that the associa- 
tion was at the time, as it is now, a criminal conspiracy at common 
law. In State v. Burnham (15 N. H., 396. 1840) Judge Gilerist said: 

“Combinations against law or against individuals are always dan- 
gerous to the public ce and to public security. But the law by no 
means intends to exclude society from the benefits of united effort for 
legitimate purposes and such as promote the well-being of individuals 
or the public. It uses the word ‘conspiracy’ in its bad sense. An 
act may be innocent without being indictable where the isolated acts 
of an individual are not so injurious to society as to require the inter- 
vention of the law. But when innocent acts are committed by mem- 
bers in furtherance of a common object, and with the advantage and 
strength which determination and union impart to them, they assume 
the graye importance of a conspiracy, and the peace and order of so- 
ciety require their repression,” 

“The general principle on which the crime of conspiracy is founded 
is this, that the confederacy of several persons to effect any injurious 
object creates such a new and additional power to cause injury as re- 
quires criminal restraint, although none would be necessary were the 
same thin propose or even attempted to be done by any person 
singly.” & ep. Crim, Law Com., 1843, p. 90.) 

“Phe concentrated energy of several combined wills operating simul- 
taneously and by concert upon any one individual is dangerous even to 
the cautious and circumspect. It is therefore the business of the law 
to protect individuals from such conspiracies. All combinations in 
society to effect an evil pos are dangerous, and when their object 
and purpose are to cheat an individual, by whatever means, they are 
obnoxious to the criminal law.” (Twitchell v. Comm., 9 Pa. St. R., 


11. . 

k} take it, then, a combination is criminal. wherever the act to be 
done has a necessary tendency to prejudice the public or to oppress 
individuals, by elon 4 subjecting them to the power of confederates 
and giving effect to the purposes of the latter, whether of extortion 
of rns 704 (Judge Gibson, Comm. v. Carlisle, Brightly’s Rep., Pa. 

821.) 
“An association may be formed, the declared objects of which are in- 
nocent and laudable, and yet they may have secret articles or an agree- 
ment communicated only to the members by which they are banded to- 
ther for purposes Injurious to the peace of rey: such would un- 
oubtedly be a criminal conspiracy on proof of the fact, however meri- 


tented inventions 9 for use on railroads. It is 


torious and praiseworthy the declared objects might be.” 
Hunt, 4 Metcalf, e 

Some time between 1878 and 1887 a further change in the constitu- 
tion, as above stated, was made (Exhibit F), and in accordance with 


(Comm. v. 


which the association has since carried on its business and exploited 
inventors and owners of patents. 

The real- purpose of the combination can be ascertained from an in- 
spection of Article V, VI, and VII of the constitution. 

From section 1, Article V, it appears that an inventor or owner of a 
patent can not deal directly wit a member of the association. He 
must deal with the executive committee, person who never wish to 
purchase. The executive committee determines the validity of the pat- 
ent and the expediency of contesting the claim, and the railroad corpo- 
ration 8 interested is deprived of Individual freedom of action. 

Under section 2 the executive committee arbitrarily fix the basis of 
settlement, if fixed at all. The individual member interested has no 
voice in the matter. 

Under section 3 the individual member sued can not settle a claim or 
defend the suit. The executive committee manage the suit, and corpo- 
ration members In no way interested are compelled to contribute aid. 

Under section 4 each member is deprived of the right of individual 
opinion and freedom of action. 

Under section 5 the individual member is forced to accept the jods- 
ment of the executive committee when “for the best interests of the 
association,” whatever may be the interests of the individual member. 
If a claim is settled, the inventor receives pay from those not using the 
invention. The sole condition of settlement is that such settlement is 
cheaper for the association than “ ing on the litigation.” 

Article VI fixes the penalty for violating the agreement. 

Article VII authorizes the unlawful “ maintenance of suits where a 
majority of the members are not e or indirectly interested and 
where no member of the association Is a legal defendant of record.“ 

These articles provide for the suppression of competition between 
the corporate mem in the purchase of licenses and interests in let- 
ters patent and restrict freedom in the settlement of claims for the 
infringement of patents; and also for the fixing of the price by the 
executive committee when any interest in a tent may be purchased 
or any claim is to be settled, provided “such settlement or purchase 
can be effected at less expense to the association than the cost of carry- 
ing os the litigation.” 

nder its constitution and by-laws the association exists in violation 
of the antitrust act. The facts and law showing this to be true are 
fully set forth in a “statement” filed in 1 with the Attorney- 
General of the United States and which accompanied a request that he 
direct a suit of equity to be instituted under section 4 of the act to 
restrain and enjoin the association. A copy of the “statement” and 
certain exhibits, as well as the A at of Attorney-General Gr de- 
fending the association, are herewith submitted. (Exhibits B and I.) 

The principal business of the association under and outside of its un- 
lawful constitution and by-laws appears to embrace, first, reports upon 
patents, and, second, litigation. 

2 upon patents are prepared by the general counsel and a slip 
attached stating that they are of “no effect or binding on the associa- 
tion until approved by the executive committee.” 


All applications for 
information 


y a corporate member must be made through an author- 
person named by the board of directors of the corporation. The 
reports on the validity of patents are preserved in secret, and the in- 
ventors or owners of the patents and the general public as well never 
learn their substance unless accidentally. Inasmuch as there is no 
competition and that the reports are generally made to railroad officials 
unfamiliar with the art and the | arora laws, and hence incompetent to 
criticise, it is maintained with truth that the said reports are, as a 
rule, superficial and nag be Several reports have been seen which 
disc] great ce of the particular arts and which prevented the 
introduction of very desirable safety devices upon railroads. 

However incomplete, arbitrary, capricious, and unjust these reports 
may be, the association members are in practice bound to adopt and 
follow them. Any official who should ignore the report would dis- 
missed from service. By these secret reports it is within the power of 
the association to destroy the property right in a patent created by 
the Government, or to give value to a worthless or invalid patent if 
r 5 . 

obvious ublie po for a combination of co — 
tions, euch — a publie office, affected with a public use, and p r- 
forming the function of the Government, to agree and covenant that 
they will be bound by secret decisions and reports relative to the valid- 
ity or invalidity of patents for such appliances as are discovered and 
invented from time to time, and are adapted for cheapening, hastening, 
— ae safer the rtation of freight and passengers on 
railroads. 

Litigation is another and the most important business in which the 
association is engaged. (See Exhibit D.) According to one of the 
association's reports, it had in its weeny’ | in 1882 the sum of $50,- ` 
028.98. Of this amount immediately available for Litigation and cor- 
rupt uses, $33,655 was invested in convertible bonds and stock and 
$10,000 loaned on call. A much larger sum is now doubtless imme- 
diately available for “running down a poor inventor with an invalid 
aes A who has the audacity to bring suit against a corporation mem- 

r. The members of the association are domiciled in four judicial cir- 
cuits. An owner of a patent commences suit in equity against a rail- 
road corporation member in a certain district. The general counsel of 
the association appears for the defendant and unlawfully maintains 
the suit, the other corporate members of the association refusing to 
lawfully intervene, so they may not be bound by any judgment ren- 
dered within that district. 

When the complainant takes his proofs he must pay his witnesses 
and railroad fares. The general counsel travels to the place of exam- 
ination on a railroad pass, cross-examines the witnesses at great 
length to increase the per diem charges of the witness for his services 
and to increase the cost of printing the testimony by the complainant. 
When the general counsel takes testimony for the defense he rides on a 
pass and secures witnesses free, who also travel on passes, from amon. 
railroad employees, who are always willing to testify as instructed. 
The testimony may be taken in any part of the country which will en- 
tail the greatest possible expense for the complainant in railroad fares, 

The general counsel secures perjurous testimony, manufactured eyi- 
dence, and avails himself of all means, honest or dishonest, to defeat 
the suit. When the case comes on to be heard it may be before a Fed- 
eral judge who has a railroad pass in his pocket. Then comes a series 
of appeals. Should the complainant be successful he can but seldom 

rove profits or dama. as the association has by its ingeniously con- 
rived constitution prevented the establishment of a license fee. Upon 
application for an pene: in another judicial cirenit agtinst a rail- 
road corporation which had participat in the defense, the genera} 
counsel will again appear and assert new defenses and allege a differ 
ent or demand and the case must be tried anew. 
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Without entering into details it is a truthful statement of fact to say 
that the ordinary citizen is absolutely precluded from prosecuting in 
any Federal court a suit against a railroad corporation for infringing 
a patent with any hope of success. 
he association is above citation in any court of justice, and in fact 
a power superior to that exercised 2 any circuit of the 
ited States. In the annual report of 1882 the president says: 

“The association has so incr in strength and usefulness that 
now it may be likened in one respect to a judicial authority or tribunal, 
to which all interested can apply for advice-respecting patented inven- 
tions in any way relating to railroads, and with the assurance that the 
advice given, if, followed, will be supported and sustained with all the 
combined force and power of our membership.” 

In closing the thirteenth annual report, 1879, the general counsel 
uttered this boast: 

“It appears to be the fact that during the whole period of thirteen 
years during which the association has been in existence no suit de- 
fended by it has resulted in a judgment against a member on appeal to 
the highest court; and that while some claims have been settled after 
suit was brought, no member defended by the association has yet, by 
process of law under execution, attachment, or otherwise, been com- 
pelled to pay anything on account of infringement of letters patent.” 

For thirty-five years this association has stripped owners of patents 
and inventors of their pro riy as effectively and completely as the 
uncircumcised Philistines of ol sane Saul on Mount Gilboa. As 
stated by the Scientific American March 12, 1892: “ tion is cer- 
tainly needed to put a stop to combinations formed like the Eastern 
Association for the express purpose of nullifying the pri granted 
to inventors by Congress. 

{Extracts from the association’s annual reports.] 


In the first report it is stated that persons who claim damages for the 
infringement of their patents are “ cormorants.” 

In the third report it is said that the usefulness of the association 
is becoming apparent. Members enjoy freedom from applications of 
“ patent agents.” Our relations to the Western Railroad Association, 
of Chicago, are such as to secure to each party the full benefit of inves- 
tigations conducted at the expense of the other. 

‘ourth report: That under the quiet influence of our own and the 
Western Ralirond Association the business of dealing in railroad pat- 
ents is fast becoming legitimate and table. wners of tents 
making claims against railroads are aptly denominated “ patent sharks.” 

Sixth report: That after six years, of all the suits brought against 
members of the association only one has been pressed to trial, and in 
that case the defendant was successful, “and a fraudulent claim was 

rmanently overthrown.” Referring to certain attempts to secure ex- 

nsions of patents from Congress, it is stated that “the poor inventor 
was employed to stand around as a figurehend and recite his misfor- 
tunes to Members.of Congress for the purpose of eliciting sympathy.” 
“Tt is deemed a part of prudence for the association to be proper! 
represented at Washington during the session of Congress to wate 
the speculators in these defunct patents and report their earliest 
appearance.” * 

PE tenth report: That the association saves to the companies many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually. That during the seven 
— experience of the association only three cases have actually been 

eard by the courts. 

Eighth report: “ The executive committee presents its eighth annual 
report with a feeling of lively satisfaction at the success which con- 
tinues to attend the organization.” 

Ninth report: The kindly relations hitherto existing between the 
executive committee of this and the Western Railroad Association are 
still maintained.” 

Eleventh report: “It has béen thought advisable to accept of a low 
compromise rate offered by the owners of one or two patents whose 
claims have upon investigation been found to be valid.” Data is given 
of twenty suits defended by the association. 

Thirteenth report: it is stated that attention is called to a bill be- 
fore Congress providing for a commission, appointed by the President 
of the United States, to examine patented improvements applicable to 
railroads, with power to decide which of such improvements shall be 
used and the amount to be paid to the owner. “ But the provisions of 
the bill were so manifestly unconstitutional I did not think it necessary 


toa A Sani as a remonstrant,” 

rie eenth report: The association can no longer be said to be an ex- 

riment. With fifteen years’ experience and the resulting accumula- 
ion of valuable records and tangible assets in the form of invested 
securities shown by the reports of the counsel and secretary and the 
treasurer, it must be admitted to be an established institution, and that 
it has proved a success far exceeding the expectations of its founders. 

“Ig fas fully subserved the object which was intended to be accom- 
plished, and has so increased in strength and usefulness that now it 
may be likened in one respect to a judicial authority or tribunal, to 
which all interested can apply for advice respecting patented inven- 
tions in any way relating to railroads, and with the assurance that the 
advice given, if followed, will be supported and sustained with all the 
combined force and power of our mem Susp 

“All are apt to be blind when their own interests are concerned, but 
it is worthy of remark, and a subject of congratulation, that whatever 
may be the individual interests of our members here we meet as a 
brotherhood, on a common level, for a common pur and without re- 
spect cd persons or individuals, whatever may be their circumstances or 
retensions. 
pre It may be proper to remind you that the association makes use of 
no legal power or authority against its members; we are bound by no 
other ties than those of honor and mutual benefit. There has been some 
discussion as to the desirability of our acquiring the powers of a eg 25 

or 
” 


ration. Your committee has not so far discovered any necessity 
making such a radical change in the organization of the association. 
H. B. MARTIN, 
National Secretary. 


F. E. STEBBINS, 
Of Counsel for American Antitrust League. 


EXHIBIT B. 
In re The Eastern Railroad Association. 


STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING A REQUEST, FILED WITH THE ATTORNEY-GEN- 
ERAL, THAT SUIT IN EQUITY BE INSTITUTED AGAINST THE EASTERN 
RAILROAD ASSOCIATION. 

In an effort to avoid the condemnation of the law, shelter has been 
sought under what has ever been held 
thing over which cqzuity, to prevent fraud, has asserted 


most sacred in equity, a trust, a 
and exercised an 


exclusive jurisdiction. The same combinations to prevent competition, 
condemned already by the law, are attempted to be worked out at the 
footstool of the chancellor, concealed in the form there most favored. 
It is like the outlaw grasping the horns of the altar for security, but, 
unlike him, it conceals its gu It and demands protection, protesting its 
innocence while pursuing its iniquity. The act is the culmination of 
corporate insolence and deceit.” (Ray, Contractual Limitations, under 
the head of Corporate combinations to prevent fair competition.” ) 


STATEMENT. 


The agreement of the Eastern Railroad Association, set forth in its 
constitution and by-laws, and its doings in accordance therewith, con- 
stitute violations of the “Act to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies.” (26 Stat. L., chapter 647.) 


I. 


The constitution of the Eastern Rallroad Association is a contract in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several States. 


THE AGREEMENT. 


Prior to the 4th day of December, 1878, 52 railroad corporations, 
chartered under the laws of and doing business in 15 separate States— 
to wit, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, and ‘South Carolina—had 
entered into an agreement by which they constituted themselves an 
association to be known as the “Eastern Railroad Association.” On 
Decem > 78, “after due discussion and deliberation,” and at a 
dit 5 5 * of the association, an amended constitution was adopted. 

Under date of March 24, 1879, the president of the association made 
the twelfth annual Ware to the 
therein called “ particular attention to, and explained the meaning of, 


p 
having 34,000 miles of track and $2,820,000,000 capital. 
About 1887 the members of the association adopted a revised consti- 


By Article If the members agree that any railroad compans approved 
cles and con- 


tive committee, who shall be elected each year by the representatives 
of the railroad corporations at the annual meeting of the association, 
held in the an of New York (by-laws, Article I); that the executive 
committee shall elect a president, vice-president, and treasurer, selected 
from F and shall also elect a general counsel and secre- 
tary, and that the officers shall be the officers of the association; that 
the committee shall have power to elect other officers and employees, to 
spaini Benl counsel, fix salaries and compensation for themseives and 
ot employees, to prescribe the duties of all officers, agents, and em- 
ploye and to make by-laws for its own government, 

y Article IV the members that annual meetings of the associa- 
tion shall be held; that special meetings shall be called at the request 
of two members of the executive committee and upon written request of 
the representatives of not less than five companies; that each company 
shall be entitled to one vote. 

By Article V the members nea that the executive committee shall 
determine the validity or invalidity of any patent submitted for exami- 
nation by any railroad corporation member ; t the executive commit- 
tee shall determine the expediency of contestin: ay claim for compen- 
sation made upon any railroad corporation mem ‘or the use of a pat- 
ented invention which it has appropriated; that should the executive 
committee conclude (1) that a patent is valid or (2) that it is inexpe- 
dient to contest a claim for compensation made ee one of the rail- 
road members of the association, it shall be the duty of said executive 
committee, at the request of an associate member to negotiate (1) for 
the use of the potent or (2) for a settlement of the claim for compensa- 
tion; that if the railroad member declines to accept the terms fixed b 
the executive committee for the use of the Pe the association 
not be responsible for the defense of any suit against such member. 

That if the railroad member declines to accept the basis of settlement 
fixed by the executive committee when claim for compensation is made 
for the use of an invention, the association will not thereafter be re- 
sponsible for the expense of litigation growing out of the case. That 
when the owner of a tent brings suit at law or in equity against a 
railroad member for ringing his patent adjudged invalid by the execu- 
tive committee, said member shall report the suit to the secre and 
the executive committee shall manage the same thereafter at the 
pense of the association. That when the owner of a patent brings suit 
at law or in equity against a rallroad member for the use of a patent 
which the executive committee has rted upon as valid and for the 
use of which the executive committee has also fixed the price, accepted 
by the railroad member, but not by the owner of the patent, the said 
railroad member shall report the suit to the secretary and the executive 
committee shall thereafter manage the defense at the expense of the 
association. 

That no member shall settle a suit or claim against it after being ad- 
vised that a similar suit or claim is in charge of the association for de- 
fense against another member, except with the consent of the general 
counsel and president of the association. That when the executive com- 
mittee decide it inadvisable to assume or continue the expense of liti- 
gation arising out of a report which it has adopted, it may so notify the 
member against which suit bas been brought, But the executive com- 
mittee may compromise or settle the claim for compensation made by 
the owner of the patent or purchase a license for the member at the ex- 
pense of the association : ided, The settlement or purchase can be 
prece ne less expense to the association than the cost of carrying on 

e litigation. 

By Article VI the members * That expulsion shall be the penalty 
when any member willfully violates “ these articles.” 

By Article VII the members agree: That the executive committee 
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shall confer with the officers of similar associations In the United States 
relative to the settlement of patent claims and the trial of patent cases ; 
meaning by “similar associations” especially the Western Railroad As- 
sociation, which embraces some eighty-one railroad corporations dis- 
tributed among the Western States. And that they will contribute from 
the trust fund to maintain the defense of suits. 

Article VIII the members agree: That they shall be assessed an- 
nually according to anong 9 receipts “for any expenses in- 
curred or hereafter to be incu in be of the association; and 
that payment of the assessments shall be enforced under penalty. 

By Article IX the members agree: That any company may withdraw 
from the association by giving notice in writing. 

The provisions recited in the by-laws and standing resolutions of the 
association are intended to aid in carrying out and making effective the 
agreement set forth in the constitution. 

It should be noted that Article V of the constitution of 1887 is sub- 
stantially identical with Article VI of the constitution of 1878, and that 
the explanation of said Article VI by the president of the association 
in the twelfth annual report (Exhibit D) applies to Article V of the 
constitution of 590 5 as follows, and reveals the 
true purpose and object of the agreement: 

Sa Your 3 however, think it proper here to refer to some of 
the provisions of the constitution as amen 

at Particular attention is called to Article VI, which Is designed to 
regulate the action of all concerned when a claim is made. for the use 
ofa patentea invention and said claim is submitted to the association 
for action, 

“Section 1 of this article makes it the duty of the executive com- 
mittee to negotiate with an inventor or patentee whose claim it is 
considered inex ient to contest; but attention is drawn to the fact 
that the committee must first be requested to do so by a member. In 
this respect the section differs from section 3 of Article VII of the old 
constitution. Section 2 is substantially the same as section 4 of 
Article VII of the old constitution; but it will be observed that if a 
member fails to acknowledge receipt of notice sent by the committee 
for fifteen days after its date, the terms of settlement proposed shall 
be considered as accepted by such member. 

“Attention is also called to section 3 of this article, as by its terms 
the members, in order to avail themselves of the services of the asso- 
ciation for defense or in settlement of claims, must notify the secre- 
tary of any suit or claim brought against them. And if any member 
has previously declined, or shall subsequently decline, the basis of 
settlement recommended by the executive committ the association 
will not be responsible for any expenses for litigation such member 
may incur. 

iY section 4 prohibits any member settling any suit or claim brought 
against it, after being advised by the Keretary that a similar suit or 
AA is in charge of the association for defense in behalf of any of its 
members, without the consent of the secretary, indorsed by the presi- 


ent. 
“This provision of the constitution may appear tyrannical, and it 
does to 8 extent deprive members of Phe liberty of individual 
and independent action in the settlement of claims; but the subject 
has been well considered, and the rule is believed to be essential to 
the successful carry out of the main object of the association, to 
wit, the protection of its members against unjust claims made for 
patented inventions. 

“One member may find it expedient to settle a claim under special 
inducements; but the money thus paid enables the party making the 
unjust claim to prosecute other members, which in most cases he would 
otherwise be unable to do. Again, the weaker members of the asso- 
ciation might be unduly infiuenced in the settlement of such claims 
when they 8 that a more powerful member had found it expe- 
dient to settle. 

“Such methods of influencing the settlement of claims are well 
known to those engaged in the manipulation of fraudulent patent 
claims, and, if allowed to preva, the influence and salutary effect of 
the association would be estroyed. To obtain the best results, the 
members of the association must act as a unit, and it is believed that 
this unity of action has been the true cause of our success heretofore.” 

As further revealing the association’s estimate of the character of 
its agreement, as embodied in its constitution, the following extracts 
mom, the president's annual report,“ March 9, 1882, are reproduced, 
o wit: a 
i The association “has so increased in strength and usefulness that 
now it may be likened in one respect to a judiclal authority or tri- 
bunal,® to which all interested can apply for advice respecting pat- 
ented inventions in any w relating to railroads, and with the assur- 
ance that the advice given, if followed, will be supported and sustained 
with all the combined force and power of our membership.” 

“There has been some discussion as to the desirability of our acquir- 
ing the powers of a corporation. Your commi has not so far dis- 
covered any necessity for making such a radical change in the organi- 
zation of the association.” 

5 THE ANTITRUST LAW. 


An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. > 

Sec. 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust or other- 
wise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among the sev- 
eral States, or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to illegal. 
Every person who shall make any such contract or engage in any such 
combination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not oe 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both sai 
punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, 
or combine or conspire with any other person or persons to monopolize, 
any part of the trade or commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. Every contract, combination in form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce in any Territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia, or in restraint of trade or 
commerce between any such Territory and another, or between any such 


e On file in the United States Patent Office library. 

>It is not within the power of individuals or corporations to create 
judicial tribunals for the final and conclusive settlement of controver- 
gies. (102 Ind., 262, 1885.) 


Territory or Territories and any State or States or the District of Co- 
lumbla, or with foreign nations, or between the District of Columbia and 
any State or States or foreign nations, is hereby declared illegal. 
Every person who shall make any such contract or engage in any such 
combination or conspiracy shall be deeméd guilty of a emeanor, 
and on conyiction thereof shall be punished by fine not exceedin 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both sal 
punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby in- 
vested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this act; 
and it shall the duty of the several district attorneys of the United 
States, in their respective districts, under the direction of the Attorney- 
General, to institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such 
violations. Such proceedings may be by way of petition setting forth 
the case and praying that such violation shall be es er or otherwise 
prohibited. then the parties complained of shall have been duly 
notified of such petition the court shall proceed, as soon as may be, to 
the hearing and determination of the case; and pending such petition 
and before final decree, the court may at any time make such temporary 
restraining order or prohibition as shall be deemed just in the premises. 

Sec. 5. henever it shall appear to the court before which any pro- 
ceeding under section 4 of this act may be pending, that the ends of 
justice require that other parties should be bronght before the court, 
the court may cause them to be summoned, whether they reside in the 
district in which the court is held or not; and subpenas to that end 
ser! be served in any district by the marshal thereof. 

EC. 6. Any property owned under any contract or by any combina- 
tion, or 5 to any conspiracy (and being the subject thereof) 
mentioned in section 1 of this act, and being in the course of transpor- 
tation from one State to another, or to a foreign country, shall be for- 
feited to the United States, and may be seized and condemned by like 
proceedings as those provided by law for the forfeiture, seizure, and 
condemnation of property imported into the United States contrary to 


law. 

Sec. 7. Any person who shall be injured in his business or property 
by any other person or corporation by reason of anything forbidden or 
declared to be unlawful by this act may sue therefor À any circuit 
court of the United States in the district in which the defendant re- 
sides or is found, without respect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages by him sustained and the costs of 
suit, including a reasonable attorney's fee. ‘ 

Sec. S. That the word “person” or persons,“ wherever used in 
this act shall be deemed to include corporations and associations exist- 
ing under or authorized by the laws of either the United States, the 
laws of any of the Territories, the laws of any State, or the laws of 
any foreign 3 

Approved, July 2, 1890. 


ARGUMENT. * 


Section 1 of the antitrust act states: 

“Every contract * * œ in restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several States * „ is hereby declared to be illegal.” 

The law assumes that trade and commerce among the several States 
shall be free, and that this freedom shall extend to all persons, natural 
as well as artificial, and also embrace all subjects-matter, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, which can be 1 sold, or Sethe. 

Chief Justice Fuller, in United States v. ight (156 U. S., 11), said: 

“The Constitution does not provide that interstate commerce shall 
be free, but, by the grant of this exclusive power to regulate it, it was 
left free except as Congress might impose restraints.” 

No limitation has ever been fixed by the Supreme Court to the phrase 
“commerce among the States.” Its narrowest definition at least em- 
braces “ the conduct of individuals" “in buying and selling or barter.” 

On argument in Gibbon v. Ogden (9 Wheaton) it was claimed that 
navigation was not included within the meaning of the term; and the 
court remarked, at page 190: 

“The mind can scarcely conceive of a system for regulating com- 
merce (between the States) which shall * * * be confined fo pre- 
scribing rules for the conduct of individuals in the actual employment 
of buying and selling or of barter.” R 

Other deliverances on the subject are as follows: 


course for the 1 8 of trade in any and all of its forms, including 
the transportation, p 
tween the citizens of our country and the citizens of other countries, 


souri, 1 Otto, 89 77 5 

“Commerce with foreign countries and among the States, strictly 
considered, consists in intercourse and traffic, including in these terms 
navigation and the transportation and transit of persons and prop- 
erty, as well as the purchase, sale, and exchange of commodities.” 
(County of Mobile v. Kimball, 102 U, S., 702.) 

“The negotiation of sales of goods which are in another State, for 
the purpose of 1 them into the State in which the negotla- 
tion is made, is interstate commerce.” (Robbins v. Shelby Taxing 
Distric S., 497.) C1886.) 

While the completely internal commerce of a State is reserved to 
the State itself, because never surrendered to the General Government, 
commerce, the r ation of which is committed by the Constitution to 
Congress, comprehends traffic, navigation, and every species of commer- 
cial intercourse or trade between the United States, among the several 
States, and the Indian tribes.” (Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Brimson, 154 U. S., 447. (1894.) 

“Definitions as to what constitutes interstate commerce are not 
easily given, so that they shall clearly define the full meaning of the 
term. We know from the cases decided in this court that it is a term 
of very large significance. It comprehends, as it is said, intercourse 
for the pepon of trade in any and all its forms, including transporta- 


tion, sale, purchase, and the exchange of commodities between the citi- 
zens of different States.“ (Justice Peckham in Hopkins v. United 
States, October 24, 1898, 171 U. S., 597.) 


(See United States v. Addyston Pipe and Steel Company, 54 U. 8. 
2175 723 et seq. Supreme Court decision December 4, 1899, 175 U. S., 


From the above definitions it may be said that the transfer by a per. 
son domiciled in one State to a person domiciled in another State of 


any interest in a patent by assignment, grant, or license, or negotiations 
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preliminary or preparatory to such transfer, constitute trade or com- 
merce among the several States. 

The Congress by positive enactment has declared that there shall be 
freedom of trade or commerce in patents for inventions and interests 
therein throughout the United States. Section 4898, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, reads: 

“Every patent or — 77 interest therein shall be assignable in law by 
an instrument in writ ngi and the patentee or his assigns or bs, 
representatives may, in like manner, grant and conyey an exclusive 
DER: under his patent to the whole or any speciñed part of the United 

ates.” 

There are three classes of persons in whom the patentee can vest an 
interest of some kind in the patent, They are an assignee, a grantee of 
an exclusive secticnal right, and a licensee. (Potter v. Holland, 4 
Biatehford, 406.) 

The courts have repeatedly affirmed the existence of a free and open 
market for patent property. throughout the United States. Jus ice 
Davis, of the Supreme Court of the United States, in ex parte Robin- 
son, 2 Biss., 309 (1870), a case arising under an act of the State of 
Indiana regulating the sale of patent rights,” said: 

“The property in inventions exists by virtue of the laws of Congress, 
and no Sta e bas a right to interfere with its enjoyment or to annex 
conditions to the grant. If the patentee complies with the laws of 
Congress on the subject, he has a right to go into the open market any- 
where within the United States and sell his property. 

It has repeatedly been held that the acts of State legislatures which 
attempt to direct the manner in which ak 43 rights shall be sold in 
the States are void. (See Helm v. Ba 43 Ind., 167; Robinson on 
Patents, sec. 46, rote 4, and sec. 1242.) 

In Holiday v. Hunt (70 III., 113) 
purchase and sale of a patent right constituted “ traffic, 
of the State la: 

“Tt is a marked’ discrimination against the traffic in patent rights, 
which can aoe 8 seriously prejudice and impair the rights of 

tentees an eir assignees.” 

ROA State can not impose a license tax upon the sale of a patent. 
(State v. Butler, 3 Lea., 222.) (1879.) 

An act respecting foreign corporations and their agents does not 
apply to an agent selling patented inventions. (Grove & Baker Sewing 
Machine Company v. Butler, 53 Ind., 454 (1876) ; Shock v. Singer Com- 
pany, 61 Ind., 520.) (1878.) 

The necessary effect of the 8 entered into by the railroad 
corporations, members of the tern Railroad Association, is the 
restraint of trade or commerce in patent property among the several 
States. 

In United States v. The Trans-Missourl Freight Association (166 
- U. S., p. 341) Justice Peckham, referring to the agreement there under 
consideration, said : 

The question is one of law in regard to the meaning and effect of 
the a ment itself. The necessary effect of the agreement is to 
restrain trade 25 e . no matter what the intent was on the 

art of those who s r Ah 

5 The true O DT the agreement is to be gathered according to 
the well-known rule, from the four corners of the agreement itself. 
(Judge Chitty in Mills v. Dunham, 1 Ch., 580; 1891.) 

I do not think any averment is necessary as to what has been 
done under it (the agreement) or as to any mischief which it has 
actually produced. We are to consider what may be done under it and 
what mischief may thus arise. (Lord Campbell Hilton v. Eckersley, 


6 E. & B., 65.) 

Whether the nature of the combination is injurious is to be deter- 
mined by a construction of the provisions of the a ment constitut- 
ing the combination, and not by its effects in act 8 1 
Company v. Guthrie, 35 Ohio State, 678; Atcheson v. Mallon, 43 N. Y., 
149 (1870) ; Richardson v. Buhl, N. W., 1102; 77 Mich., 632; 
Anderson v. Jett, 41 Alb. L. J., 104; 89 Ky., 375. 

From the plain terms of the constitution of the Eastern Railroad 
Association it appears to be the fact that the several hundred railroad 
corporations members thereof have entered into a mutual contract and 
agreement one with another whereby they have voluntarily abolished 
competition among themselves in the negotiations for the purchase of 
any interest in patents for inyentions; that for securing “unity of 
action” they have handed over to a co ttee of nine persons, called 
the “ executive committee,” all control over all their business relating to 
the purchase of patent rights and licenses; that each and every of 
them has surrendered its liberty of individual and independent action 
in dealing with investors and owners of patents, and especially in 
negotiating settlements of claims made for the use of patent in- 
ventions; that they have delegated and surrendered to the said execu- 
tive committee the power of fixing the price or prices to be paid for 
the use of any patented invention, and the anes in payment for any 
unlawful appropriation of a patented invention, and e price to be, 
paid for a license to use any patented invention, and the price to be 
paid for any patent or assignment thereof (assuming that in any case 
they intend to anything at all), and have bound themselves by 
penalties to abide. by the articles of agreement and the decisions of the 
executive committee. 

The several hundred railroad corporations members of the assoca- 
tion and parties to the agreement are organized under the laws of the 
fifteen or more States. The owner of a patent domiciled in any of the 
States is, under the agreement, debarred from negotiating with any one 
of the railroad corporation members for the sale of an interest in a 
patent, or for the settlement of any claim for compensation against any 
railroad member that has infringed a patent. 

As between an individual patentee or owner of a patent and the cor- 
poration members of 14 States the negotiations involve trade or com- 
merce among the States. 

. v. Parsons (38 Mo. App., 333) (1889) the court re- 
mar ; 

“The constitution and 
tract between the membe: 

It can not be gainsaid that the constitution and by-laws of the East- 
ern Railroad Association constitute a contract in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States, and thus violate section 1 of the 
antitrust act. 

Had the agreement as set forth in the association's constitution given 
the executive committee power only to report on the validity or in- 
validity of a patent, and then left each railroad company to its own 
individual and independent judgment as to whether it would purchase 
a license or settle for an infringement or defend any suit brought 
against it the agreement would rhaps not be illegal. But had the 

ment been so limited it would have been useless. If each company 
should be allowed to act independently in 1 with owners of patents 
the whole agreement might as well be rescinded. The president, in ex- 


the court Oy ae 3 
an 


by-laws of an association constitute a con- 


plaining the provisions of the constitution (Exhibit D), reveals the real 
nature and essential purpose of the agreement when he says: 

“To obtain the best results the members of the association must act 
as a unit, and it is believed that this unity of action has been the true 
cause of our success heretofore.” 

Justice Peckham, in United States v. The Joint Traffic Association 
(171 U. S., 505), tenero to an analogous apernet said : 

It one company is allowed, while remaining a member of the asso- 
ciation, to fix its own rates and be guided by them, it is plain as to 
that company the agreement might as well be rescinded. This result 
was never contemplated.” 

The defense in the Joint Traffic case endeavored to differentiate the 
agreement there involved from that in the Trans-Missouri case by assert- 
ing that in the former the rates were made by the several companies and 
in the latter by the association. Both agreements were held to be 
violations of the antitrust act. 

The conditions imposed upon railrodd members by Section V of the 
constitution, aside from the provision of the remaining sections, render 
the agreement unlawful. In the Inter Ocean Publishing Company v. 
The Associated Press (184 III., 438) (1900) the supreme court of Illi- 
nois decided that— 

“The restrictions attempted to be imposed by the Associated Press 
through its contracts and by-laws upon the rights of members to pur- 
chase news from other agencies which such 5 may declare to 
be antagonistic are null and yoid, as tending to create monopoly and 
restrict competition.” 


II. 


The combination and ee am f of the railroad corporations compos- 
ing the association to oppose individual patentees and owners of patents 
in the negotiations of interests in their property, and the agreement of 
said corporations to use certain unlawful means set forth in their con- 
stitution in so opposing, as well as their unlawful acts in 
thereof, constitute the association a conspiracy in restraint o 
commerce among the several States. 

By the first section of the antitrust law not only are contracts in 
restraint of trade which impose binding obligations upon parties tə the 
agreement not to compete illegal, but also conspiracies in restraint of 
trade, which cover a well-known class of cases where the confederacy 
proposes or attempts to prevent others from freely carrying on their 
rade. 

The Congress intended to embrace within the statutory prohibition all 
conspiracies which would be illegal at common law. Illustrations of 
such cases are: Commonwealth v. Carlyle (Br. Rep., 36), where a com- 
bination of employers conspired to depress the wages of journeymen, 
and in respect to which Judge Gibson remarked : . 

“An association is criminal when its object is to depress the price of 
labor (commodity) below what it would bring if it were left without 
artificial excitement, by either masters or N to take its 
chances in the market” (p. 42). 

Mogul Steam Company v. McGregor, Grow & Co. (Ap 
(See Judge Taft's remarks on this decision, 54 U. S. Dp.» 211) 
pe v. Everest (51 Hunn., 19). Wright, Criminal Conspiracy, pp. 144— 

81; American and English Encycl ia of Law, Vol. I 
* History of Criminal Law; Ray, Contractual Limitations. 

First. The combination under the constitution and by-laws consti- 
tutes the conspiracy, mougu nothing be done in pursuance thereof. In 
Woodworth v. Sherman and same v. Cheever and 18 others, 3 Story, 172 
(1844), Justice Story, who had at that time served thirty-five years on 
the bench, remarked during the course of the case: 

“That he obseryed that the bills contained a charge of an actual 
combination to resist the patent. That it was a question of much im- 

rtance what would be the legal effect of such a combination. That 

e did not intend to express any gaton on this part of the case, but 
that in a former case he had occasion to declare that it seemed to np- 
roach very near, if it did not actually reach, a criminal conspiracy. 
at in 1 eases it was lawful for individuals to do what could not 
lawfully be done by a combination. That an individual patentee might 
successfully resist an individual, but it was much more difficult to re- 
—— = combined force of a great number of persons united to oppose a 
patent.” 

An inspection of the — N pe will disclose that the associated rail- 
road companies, organi under the laws of 15 States, have conspired 
together for the purpose of restraining individual owners of patents, 
domiciled in the several States, from freely negotiating sales of in- 
terests in their patents and from collecting compensation from any 
member of the association who has appropriated a patented invention. 

Second. The agreement by the association to use unlawful means in 
opposing owners of patents in their attempts to negotiate interests in 
their property constitutes the association a criminal conspiracy. 

A conspiracy has been defined as— 

“A combination of two or more persens by concerted action to ac- 
complish a criminal or unlawful purpose, or some purpose not in itself 
criminal or unlawful, by criminal or unlawful means.” Pettibone v. 
United States, 13 Supreme Court Reporter, 542 (1893). 

The unlawful means which the association a to use are: (1) 
The unlawful maintenance of suits brought against any one of its mem- 
bers. (Art. V; secs. 8 and 5, Art. Me (2) The boycott. The members 
of the association agree by Article not to indivyually negotiate with 
the owner of a patent for an interest therein and not to settle a suit 
or claim when a similar suit or claim against another member is being 
maintained by the association, for, as the president of the association 
said in the twelfth annual report: The money thus paid enables the 
party making the unjust claim to prosecute other members, which in 
most cases he would otherwise unable to do.“ He further remarked 
— — “ this unity of action has been the true cause of our success here- 
ofore.” 


ursuance 
trade or 


3 
6 Perjury. (Sec. . 
(5) Subornation of perjury. (Secs. 5393, 5440, R. S., U. S.) 


Statement of facts under oath now on file in the office of the 
Attorney-General support these charges. 
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(6) Oppression. (Sec. 5508, R. S., U. R 
The association violates, and has violated, the first section of the 
astitrust act within the meaning of the conspiracy clause thereof. 


III. 


The members of the association have combined and conspired to 
monopolize part of the trade or commerce amoug the seyeral States 
appertaining to the purchase and sale of interests in patents, and have 
consequently violated section 2 of the act. 

By the agreement, as set forth in the constitution, the members turn 
over to the executive committee of nine 3 the sole control of 
all purchasing of licenses from owners of patents, the settlements of 
claims made e individual members of the association for the 
appropriation of patented inventions and the maintenance of all suits. 
In the twelfth annual report (Exhibit D) the president states that 
“this unity of action has been the true cause of our success heretofore.” 


By suppressing Sorapa tuon among the members and delegating to the 
executive committee the power to fix prices, the sole buying by the cor- 
poration members in 15 States and the selling by the individual owners 


of patents domiciled in the several States, Territories, and District of 
Columbia is effectively controlled, and a monopoly of part of the com- 
merce or trade among the several States or Territories is established. 

Had not the main purpose of the association been the creation and 
acquiring of a monopoly the constitution would have provided that 
after the executive committee had reported upon the validity or in- 
validity of a patent each member should be left free to exercise its own 
individual and independent judgment as to the advisability of purchas- 
ing an interest in or license under the patent or settling a claim made 
for the use of an invention. Deprive the association of the wer of 
compelling or agreeing upon “unity of action“ and it would fall to 
pieces immediately. 

It may be further asserted that under the provisions of Article VII 
of the constitution the attempt is made to er extend the igen er 
to all the trade or commerce in patent 1 in all the States whic 
may be carried on or attempted to be carried on between railroad cor- 
porations and owners of patents for inventions. 

But it is immaterial whether an attempt is made to monopolize the 
whole or any part of the trade or commerce among the tes. In 
United States v. Knight Company (156 U. S., 16) Chief Justice Fuller 
said : 

“Again, all the authorities agree that in order to vitiate a contract 
or combination it is not essential that the results should be a complete 
monona: It is sufficient if it really tends to tbat end and to deprive 
the public of the advantages which flow from free competition.” 
` Combining or conspiring to monopolize trade or commerce among the 
several States may be defined as a conspiracy of two or more persons by 
concerted action to acquire the sole, or an excessive, power to control 
trade or commerce among the several States which others have the legal 
right to engage in oo rd semen 

Tested by this definition, the association has violated section 2 of 
the antitrust act. 

As the headquarters of the association are in the District of Colum- 
bia, it might be shown that it violates section 3 of the act. It Is at 
least within the jurisdiction of the supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that court is authorized by section 4 to apply the third 
section to corporations (see section 8) doing business within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and bound by contract or 5 to restrain trade 
locally in the District of Columbia, or between the District of Columbia 
and any State of Territory. 


THE SCOPE OF THE ANTITRUST ACT. 


Six decisions only have thus far been rendered by the Supreme Court 
_ in cases under the act, to wit: United States v. E. C. Knight . 
156 U. S., 1; United States v. Trans-Missourl Freight Association, 166 

oA 290; United States v. The Joint Traffic Association, 171 U. S., 
505 (decided October 24, 1898) ; Hopkins et al. v. United States, 171 
U. S., 578; Anderson et al. v. United States, 171 U. S., 604; Addyston 
Pipe and Steel Co. et al. v. United States, 175 U. S., 211. 

t was decided in United States v..E. C. Knight Company that the 
act did not apply to “ monopolies in manufacture even of a necessary 
of life,” but to monopolle in restraint of interstate or international 
trade or commerce.” 

The Chief Justice remarked in that case: 

“What the law struck at was combinations, contracts, and conspira- 
cies to monopolize trade and commerce among the several States or 
with foreign nations; but the contracts and acts of defendants related 
exclusively to the acquisition of the Philadelphia refineries and the 
business of sugar refin in Pennsylvania, and bore no direct relation 
to commerce between the several States or with foreign nations.” 

In this suit the Government neglected to secure evidence of a re- 
straint of interstate commerce, and consequently failed. 

In the United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight Association it was 

A — 


held: 
hat the anti-trust act applied to railroad companies. 

That the true meaning oon intent of the statute was that It should 
apply, and did apply, to “every contract, combination in the form of 
trae or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States,“ irrespective of whether the contract, com- 
bination, etc., was in reasonable or unreasonable restraint of trade or 

merce. 
om While the statute prohibits all combinations In the form of trusts 
or otherwise, the limitation is not confined to that form alone. All 
combinations which are in restraint of trade or commerce are prohib- 
ited, whether in the form of trusts or in any other form whateyer. We 
think, after a careful examination, that the statute covers, and was in- 
tended to cover, common carriers by railroad.” (326. 

“We are of opinion that the language used in the title refers to and 
includes, and was intended to include, those restraints and monopolies 
which are made unlawful In the body of the statute.” (327.) 

“Contracts in restraint of trade have been known and spoken of for 
hundreds of years, both in England and in this country, and the term 
includes all kinds of those restraints, which, in fact, restrain or may 
restrain trade.“ (328.) 

“When, therefore, the body of an act pronounces as illegal every com- 
bination or contract in restraint of trade or commerce among the sev- 
eral States, etc., the plain and ordinary a os oE such language is 
not limited to that kind of contract alone, which is in unreasonable re- 
straint of trade, but all contracts are included in such language, and no 
exception or limitation can be added without placing in the act that 
which has been omitted by Congress.” (328.) 

neral legisla- 
re- 


made in 


“Why should not a railroad company be nelasa 
0 


tion aimed at the prevention of that 


straint of trade, which may exist in all Sep gee which is substan- 
tially of the same nature Wherever found, and which tends very much 
toward the same results, whether put in practice by a trading and man- 
ufacturing or by a railroad company?” (322.) 

“It is entirely appropriate generally to subject corporations or per- 
sons engaged in trading or manufacturing to different rules from those 
applicable to railroads in their transportation business, but when the 
evil to be remedied is similar in both kinds of corporations, such as 
contracts which are unquestionably in restraint of trade, we see no 
reason why similar rules should not be promulgated in regard to both, 
and both be covered in the same statute by general language sufi- 
ciently broad to Include them both.“ (324.) 

In e United States v. The Joint Traffic Association it was held: 

That the differences between the provisions contained in the Trans- 
Missouri and Joint Traffic agreements were not of a material and fun- 
damental nature, and that the decision in the former case was a prece- 
dent for the latter; that the act was constitutional; that the decision 
of the Trans-Missouri case was not erroneous. 

In Hopkins et al. v. The United States it was held: 

That certain rules and regulations of a live-stock exchange are not 
agreements affecting interstate commerce, within the meaning of the 
anti-trust law, having no direct or necessary relation to such. com- 
merce. 

It appears from this decision that the members after they entered 
into such association “still continued their individual business in full 
competition with each other and that the association itself, as an asso- 
ciation, does no business whatever.” y 

Justice Peckham here remarked : 

“The contract condemned by the statute is one whose direct and im- 
mediate effect is a restraint upon that kind of trade or commerce 
which is interstate. 

“There must be some direct and immediate effect upon interstate 
commerce in order to come within the act.” . 

In Andersen et al. v. United States it was held: 

That an association of dealers who buy and sell cattle in competi- 
tion with each other in a particular market, where it is open to all 
similar dealers, and where no attempt is made to control prices on the 
number of cattle bought, nor in any manner to prevent full competition 
between its members, is not in violation of the antitrust act, although 
the members are engaged in interstate commerce. à 

In Addyston Pipe and Steel Company v. United States it was held— 

That a combination and conspiracy among six 1 8 In regard to 
the manufacture and sale of cast-iron pipe, by which they agreed that 
there should be no competition between themselves in some 36 States 
and Territories and by which prices were to be fixed for each contract 
by the association, was In violation of the antitrust act. 

From these decisions it Is apparent— 

That any agreement (whether contract, combination, in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or 5 in direct restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States is illegal. 

That the act is not restricted to any particular subject-matter of the 
buying or selling or trade or commerce among the several States. 

That, further, the act Is not limited in its application to any partic- 
ular persons, natural or artificial, who may enter into any agreement 
to restrain trade or commerce among the several States. 

The decision of the court of appeals for the fifth circuit in United 
States v. Addyston Pipe and Steel Company (54 U. S. App., 723) is 
especially noteworthy in positively disclosing that the scope of the 
antitrust act is not restricted to contracts, combinations, or conspira- 
cies to restrain the transportation or delivery of the corpus (Iron pipe) 
from one State to another, but extends to contracts, combinations, etc., 
in restraint of negotiations and sales which precede delivery of the 
corpus across State lines (or not). Sections 4 and 5 of the act con- 
fer jurisdiction over and power of reaching persons, companies, and 
corporations who have entered Into agreements or combinations to 
hinder, interrupt, restrain, or in any way prevent full, free, and unre- 
stricted negotiations or sales preliminary to the N of the corpus. 

Section 6 reaches the corpus when it is in process of transportation, 
rove the corpus is of such a character or nature that it can be 
se 


It is worth while here to observe that by the construction of the 
antitrust act in the trans-Missouri and joint traffic cases it is not 
necessary to prove that an ep yr actually restrains trade In prac- 
tice or in operation to render it violative of the act. The defense 
in the joint traffic case attempted to show the opposite, and instanced 
in support of its view a State statute of New York (1830), and cited 
three cases tried under the act, to wit, People v. Fisher (14 Wend., 9); 
Hooker v. Vandewater (4 Denio, 347); Stanton v. Allen (5 Denio, 434). 

Under section 4, moreover, courts of equity have jurisdiction and 
power to issue injunctions for the purpose of and which may result in 
restraining the commission of crime. United States v. Trans-Missis- 
5 Freight Assoclation; United States v. Joint Traffic Association ; 
Eilenbecker v. Plymouth County (134 U. S., 31) ; United States v. Alger 
(62 F. R., 824); United States v. Elliott (64 F. R., 27); United States 
v. Debs (64 F. R., 724). In fact, this act seems to revive, in a meas- 
ure, the ancient criminal jurisdiction of the court of chancery. See 
Spence’s Equity Jurisdiction of Court of Chancery, Vol. I, page be. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS ARE PROPERTY AND FORM THE SUBJECT-MATTER 
OF TRADE OR COMMERCE AMONG THE STATES. 


(I) Patents are property: 
“An invention secured by patent Is property, and as much entitled 
p 3 as other property.“ (Cammemyer v. Newton, 94 U. S., 


“Patents when rightfully issued are property, and are surrounded 
1 cee same rights and sanctions which attend all other property.” 
(Densmore v. Scofield, 102 U. S., 375.) 

“By the laws of the United States the rights of a par 
poten are his private property.” (Brown v. Duchesne, 1 


under a 
Howard, 


“The Government has no more power to appropriate a man's prop: 
ah invested in a patent than it has to take his property invested 
real estate.“ (Solomon v. United States, 137 U. S., 346.) $ 

“The power, therefore, to issue a patent for an Invention and the 
authority to issue an instrument for a grant of land emanate from the 
Same source, an + * are of the same nature, character, and 
validity.” (United States v. A. B. T. Co., 128 U. S., 358-359.) 

Robinson on Patents, section 752 et seq. 

The distinction between a pen’ for an invention and eee phen 
thing, as ma e, article of manufacture, etc., which em es the 
Invention set forth in the patent should not be overlooked. 

In Webber v. Virginia (103 U. S., 349) the court clearly distin 
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guished between “the right to an invention or discovery—the Inco 
real right—which the State can not interfere with,” and the “ tangible 
property,” which is subject to the tax laws of the State. 

“The purchase of an implement or machine for the purpose of using 
it in the ordinary pursuits of life stands on different ground from the 
5 — 5 of the right of making and using the article. (Bloomer v. 

eQuewan, 14 Howard, 439.) 

“There is manifest distinction petween the right of property in the 
patent, which carries with it the power on the part of the patentee to 
assign it, and the right to sell the 8 resulting from the inven- 
tion or patent.“ (11 Bush., 311 Ky. See also Welch v. Phelps, 14 
Nebr., 134, where many cases are cited. Robinson on Patents, section 
46, 7775 ant . : 11 . 

) Patents are not, properly speaking, mo 5 

Inyentions were not LS ized as property, at common law. The 
Crown undertook to secure the exclusive right by patent, the same in- 
strument as was used to create a monopoly. Thus the English courts 
fell into the habit of calling a patent a monopoly—one allowed and not 
forbidden by the statute of 21 James I. ‘The unreflecting confounded 
and still confound the word and the thing. 

“Now patents (for inventions) are not monopolies, as the counsel 
have well said, because a monopoly is that which segregates that which 
was common before and gives it to one person or to a class for use and 

pama (Singer v. Walmsley, 1 Fish, 363; Seymour v. Osborne, 11 

rall., 516. 

(111) Patents form the subject-matter of trade or commerce among 
the several States. 

Section 4898, Revised Statutes of the United States, reads: 

“Every patent or any interest therein shall be 9 in law by 
an instrument in writing, and the patentee or his assigns or legal re 
resentatives may In like manner grant and convey an exclusive right 
pee his patent to the whole or any specified part of the United 

tates.” 

A judgment debtor may be compelled to execute and deliver an as- 
signment of an interest in a patent to a receiver. (Ager v. Murray, 
105 U. S., 126.) 

If the patentee complies with the laws of Congress on the subject, 
he has the right to go into the open market anywhere within the 
United States and sell his property.” (Justice Davis, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in ex parte Robinson, 2 Biss., 309.) 

Property can not be defined without enumerating seizure, use, and 
alienation. (Wynehamer v. People, 13 N. Y., 396, where the entire sub- 
ect is exhaustively discu .) 
= See also section 5046, Revised Statutes of the United States. 


CONTRACTS, COMBINATIONS, OR CONSPIRACIES TO LOWER PRICES IN NO 
WISE DIFFER IN CHARACTER FROM SIMILAR CONTRACTS, ETC., TO RAISE 
PRICES WHEN THE PURPOSE IS THE SAME. 


Lieber, in his 5 La FON N 2 book 4, chapter 37, has 
briefly and intelligent scuss s subject. 

Ses also 3 v. Carlyle (Br. Rep., 36), where it is stated 
that a combination of employers to depress the wages of journeymen 
below what they 75 ne orner were no recurrence to artificial 

th ide is criminal.” 
aaa ont = Fisher (14 Wendell, 1); “Combinations and conspiracies 
to enhance or reduce the price of labor or of any articles of trade or 
mmerce are injurious.” 
FOORE v. 8 (29 N. E., 888): “To stifie or prevent competition, 
and thereby enhance or diminish prices to a point above or below what 
they would have been if left to the influence of unrestricted competi- 
tion,” is unlawful. 
In United Grates © Knight Company (156 U. S.) Chief Justice Fuller, 
6, remarked : 
FEP Contacte, combinations, or conspiracies to control domestic enter- 
prise in manufacture, agriculture, mining, production in all its forms, 
or to raise or lower prices or varen might undoubtedly tend to restrain 
ternal as well as domestic trade.” = 
ex Wharton 's Criminal Law, tenth edition (1896), section 1365: 

“To prejudice the public or Government generally, as, for instance, 
by unduly elevating or depressing the prices of wages or toll or of any 
merchantable commodity.” 

2770 20 eds tition at public auction.” 

To suppress com a 

(Comm a Haines, 15 Phila. Rep., 363; Huntzinger v. Connecticut, 10 
Weekiy Notes, Pa., 98: Texas Standard Oil Company v. Ardoue, 83 Tex., 
650; Journeymen Tailors’ case, & Mod., 10; Comm, v. Hunt, 4 Metcalf, 
111; The Gusan v. Rowlands, 17 Q. Bench, 671; Hilton v. Eckersley, 
6 Ellis & B., 47. 2 

In the statutes of Great Britain and Ireland, Volume I, page 64 (31 
Edw. pei i a law relating to merchants who by coyin do abate 
the price of wools. 

in Leiber Assissarum (27 Edw. III. 138) is specified, among other 
conspiracies to be investigated, that of 

“Merchants who by alliance and covin among themselves in any (Sea 
put a certain price on wools which are to be sold in the country, so that 
none of them will buy, or otherwise pass in the purchase of wools 
yoa 28 costars pos * they themselyes have ordained, to the great 
mpoverishment ©. e people.” 

Psoe Statutes at Large, p and 8 Victoria (vol. 84), chap. 24, Section 

y 


auton Hoar, who aided in formulating the antitrust act, gives the 
following definition of a trust: 

“T understand that a trust, technically and legally, means the case 
of having one or more persons commit to others or to a combination of 
others their business or the control of their business or the management 
of some portion of their business, such as the selling portion or the 
fixing the price or the hiring of labor, with the understanding that these 

wers are to be exercised by the corporation or combination to whom 
is committed in a manner to operate for the benefit of the persons 
committing to them that power ordinarily by the fr ramen or putting 
up of prices.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 28, 1897.) 

A contract, combination, or conspiracy in restraint of trade among 
the States, which lowers prices of whatever is to be purchased, un- 
doubtedly violates the antitrust act; and further, any contract, com- 
bination, or conspiracy to lower prices in the District of Columbia, and 
thus restrain local trade, violates section 3 of the act. 


THE RELATION OF QUASI PUBLIC CORPORATIONS TO THE ANTITRUST LAW. 


This subject is fully discussed in United States v. Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association (166 U. S.), where numerous authorities are cited 
and the conclusion reached that— 

“The business which the railroads do is of such a public nature that 
it may well be doubted, to say the least, whether any contract which 


im any restraint upon its business would not be prejudicial to the 
public interest.” 

That “ while, in the absence of a statute Prohibiting them, contracts 
of private individuals or corporations touching upon restraint in trade 
must be unreasonable in their nature to be held yoid, different consider- 
ations obtain in the case of public corporations like those of railroads,” 


ete. 

See Inter-Ocean Publishing Company v. The Associated Press (184 III. 
Rep., 438 33 TX), and also note that the by-laws of the 
Associat eclared to be illegal—are identical in force with 


several articles of the Eastern Railroad Association constitution. 

A railroad corporation performs the function of the State (Olcott v. 
The Supervisors, 16 Wall, 678), and all its property is a trust fund for 
the sovereign wer which created it. The incidental interests and 
profits of individuals are accidents, both in theory and in practice (Tal- 
cott v. Township of Pine Grove, 1 Flippin, 144) (1872). 

In People v. Chicago Gas Trust Company it was said: 

“ Whatever tends to prevent competition between those engaged in a 
public employment or business impressed with a public character is op- 

to public policy, and therefore unlawful.” 

The Constitution (Art. I, sec. 8, clause 8) empowers Con to 
romote the progress of the useful arts by securing, for limited times, to 
nventors the exclusive right to their discoveries, and the Congress has 

8 enacted laws to t end. 

atents for invention are granted under the authority of the Con- 
stitution for the promotion of a Federal purpose. (Board of Assessors 
of Brooklyn v. ison Ill. Co., 156 N. Y., 417, 1898.) 

The Congress also passed an act approved March 2, 1893, “to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and travelers on railroads by com ting 
common carriers e 2 In interstate commerce to equip their cars 
with automatic couplers and continuous brakes, and their locomotives 
with driving-wheel brakes, and for other purposes.” 

In a message recommending this legislation, President Harrison said: 

“Itisa reproach to our civilization that any class of American work- 
men should, in the pursuit of a useful and necessary vocation, be sub- 
jected to peril of life and limb as great as that of a soldier In time of 
war. 


Yet there exist two combinations of railroad corporations, one of 
them embracing practically all the companies in the 15 Atlantic coast 
States and the other 81 corporations, each bound together under a 
written agreement, entered into yoluntarily by each corporation, to 
“act asa unit” not only in subverting and negativing the laws enacted 
to promote the progress of the useful arts, but also in seers and ob- 
structing the enforcement of the act approved March 2, 1893. 

The restriction of the introduction of patented inventions by anyone 
is Apana public policy and the povis nterest, and especially repre- 
hensible when practiced by a public corporation, or a combination of 
700 public corporations. 

Agreements between common carriers, whether by land or by water, 
whereby a company coyenants not to use such inyentions and appliances 
as are discovered or inyented from time to time, and are adapted to 
cheapening, hastening, and rendering safer the transportation of freight 
and passengers, are against the most obytous public policy. (Wiggins 
Ferry 5 v. cura and Alton Railroad, 5 Mo. App., 347.) 

In Hopkins v. Oxley Stave Company (28 C. C. App., 83 F. R, 912) 
the court remarked, in the course of its decision : 

“Another object of the conspiracy, which was no less harmful, was 
to deprive the public at large of the advantages to be derived from the 
use of an invention.“ 

The common law will not permit individuals or corporations to legally 
pace themselves in a position by contract where they are required to 

o or not to doa 3 thing, when the thing to be done or omitted 
is in any degree injurious to the public. (W. Va., Trans, Co. v. Ohio 
R. P. I. Co., 22 W. Va., 617; W. U. Teleg. Co v. Am. U. P. Co., 65 Ga, 
160; Watson v. Harlem and N. Y. Nay. Co., 52 How., Pr. 348. 

Ray, Contractual Limitations, p 206; Partial restriction of trade not 
8 by corporations; and p. 261, Corporate Combinations to 
event Fair Competition. Beach, Trust and Monopolies.) 

By reason of the influence of the Eastern and Western Railroad As- 
sociations innumerable old methods and devices are now in use on rail- 
roads which, had competition not been suppressed, would long ago 
have been cast aside and replaced by improved methods and life and 
labor saving devices. 


FREE COMPETITION IS THE GENERAL PUBLIC POLICY OF THE BODY 
POLITIC OR NATION. 


“ Competition, free and unrestricted, is the general rule which governs 
all the ordinary business pursuits and transactions of life.“ (United 
par v. e reight Association, quoting Judge Shiras, 

„The public policy of the Government is to be found in its statutes, 
and where they have not directly spoken, then in the decisions of the 
courts and the constant practice of the Government officials; but where 
the lawmaking power ere upon a subject over which it has con- 
stitutional power to legislate, public policy in such case is what the 
statute enacts.” (United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight Associa- 
tion, 166 U. S., 340.) 
> Aii entire body of the laws of the United States may be subdivided 
nto— 

(1) The Constitution, treaties, and statutes of the United States, 

2) The constitutions and statutes of the several States, 
3) The common law as interpreted by the Federal courts. 
4) The common law as interpreted by the State courts. 

The first constitutes supreme national law, and the third and fourth 
subsidiary national law. A United States court, when the law govern- 
ing a case is common law, follows its own judgment in the intetpreta- 
tion to be placed “upor the law, and not the interpretation of a State 
court, and the State courts thereafter follow such interpretation, In 
this way the common law has, in fact, acquired the character of a 
national system and is kept substantially uniform. 

To determine the public policy of the nation relative to free com- 
petition, it is only necessary to consult (1) the Constitution, treaties, 
and Federal statutes, and decisions of United States courts in cases 
arising under the same; and (2) the decisions of the Federal courts 
and State courts in cases at common law. 

I. The Constitution empowers the Congress only to interfere at all 
with free competition (other than purely local within a State) in what 
may properly be called industrial or commercial pursuits. Thus far 
the coining of money (Article I, section 8, clause 5) and the postal 
business (clause 7) have been completely monopolized, but in connec- 
tion with the latter section 3950, Revised Statutes, requires free com- 
petition in . for carrying the mails. The power, under 
clause 3, to te (not monopolize) commerce has been exercised 
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mainly in the direction of preserving freedom of interstate trade and 


commerce, Note the interstate-commerce law, and in rticular sec- 
= 5, which forbids “ pooling” by common carriers, and the antitrust 
act. 

Whatever industrial or commercial enterprises may in the future be 
conducted on a limited scale or be monopotiesd by the General Govern- 
ment under the authority of Article I, section 8, clauses 1 and 18, it is 
a fact that so far the power has for the most part been held in abey- 
ance. The decisions of the United States courts in cases involving the 
construction of the Constitution or arising under the statutes ve 
ever been in the line of preserving and promoting commercial freedom 
and free competition. 

Nore.—The Interstate Commerce Commission v. Railway Company 
(167 U. S., 479), where it was held that the Commission has no power 
to prescribe traffic rates for common carriers, “to evolve, as it were, 
out of its own consciousness the satisfactory solution of the difficult 
problem of iat and reasonable rates for all the various roads in the 
country.“ (United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight Association; 
United States v, Joint Traffic Association.) 

In Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company v. Osborne (52 Fed. 
Rep Justice Brewer said : 

“Congress has not attempted to require that tariffs on all roads be 
vniform, nor has it attempted to place a limit in figures beyond which 
no company may go in its charges. The laws of business and com- 
petition have as yet been deemed sufficient restraint in that direction.” 

Nearly all States have legislated against the consolidation of com- 
peting lines of railroads. In a case arising under a State law Kiain 
sall R yes Northern Railway Company, 161 U. S., 646) Justice Brown 
remar 5 

Whether the consolidation of competing lines will necessarily result 
in an Increase of rates or whether such consolidation has generally 
resulted in a detriment to the public is beside the question. Whether 
it has had that effect or not, it certainly puts it in the power of the 
consolidated corporation to give it that effect; in short, puts the public 
at the mercy of the corporation. There is and has been for the past 
three hundred years, both in England and in this country, a popular 

rejudice against monopolies in general, which has found expression in 
nnumerable acts of legislation. We can not say that such prejudice 
is not well founded. It is a matter on which the legislature is entitled 
to pass judgment. There are, moreover, thought to be other dangers 
to the moral sense of the community incident to such Se aby eon of 
wealth, which, though indirect, are even more insidious in their influ- 
ence, and such as has awakened feelings of hostility which have not 
failed to find expression in legislative acts.“ 

In Van Patten v. Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway (81 F. 


R., 545) the judge said that “the controlling element in regulating 
rices, values, and rates in general commercial and manufacturing 

poma of the country” is “self-interest controlled by free compe- 
tion.” 


The fact that Congress has not legislated upon the subject of inter- 
state commerce is equivalent to the declaration that it shall remain 
free and untrammeled.“ (Welton v. Missouri, 91 U. S., 275; In re 
Debs, 158 U. S., 564.) 

“Again, all the authorities agree that in order to vltlate a contract 
or combination it Is not essential that its results should be a complete 
monopoly; it is sufficient If it really tends to that end and to deprive the 

ublie the advantages Which flow from free competition.“ (United 
States v. Knight Company, 156 U. S., 16. 
the Federal and 


Mo. App., 522 (1880); (4) Leslie v. Lorillard, 110 N. X., 519 (1 
(5) Mane 


and there the police e may be exercised (subject, however, to 
the 
tion 


rmatory af the proposition st ead there may be here intro- 
s: 


“As long as the principle of competition by permie contract is recog- 
nized by our social 9 as regulative o 


self and his without infringing upon the equal or ay of his neighbor. 
Se, 


As a summary ree compe 
article in Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science, Volume I, page 642, writ- 
ten by the eminent economist, Coquelin: 

“We would not,” it is remarked, have the reader imagine that in 
what we have just said our object was to defend industrial or commer- 
cial competition against the puerile attacks which have so frequently 
been made on it. It has always seemed to us as ill-becoming econo- 
mists to stoop to defend such a principle; it is too entirely inherent in 
the primary conditions of social life; it is at the same time too great, 
too elevated, too holy, and in its eral application too far above the 
attempt of the pigmies who threaten it, to need any defense. We do 
not defend the sun, although it sometimes burns the earth, which it 


Ex Koehler, 21 Am. and English Rid. Cas., 57. But pooling 
is now forbidden by the interstate-commerce act. s 


should only illuminate and warm ; neither is thére any need to defend 
competition, which is to the industrial world what the sun is to the 
hysical world. Competition was not born in 1789; it was born in 
he very cradle of human society, which it has led step by step, from 
its state orate barbarity, to the point of civilization which it has 
l ition is 
may u ys at where competition is free no person, 

natural or artificial, can gain an advantage over others except te ren- 
arg more effective and efficient service to the community uality, 
quantity, or time, or in some of these combined, unless resort ha 
to force or fraud. 

The Eastern Railroad Association has, by its “combined force and 
power” and by fraud, for more than eee ears oppressed and 
robbed inventors and owners of patents. ince July 2, 1890, it has 
existed and pursued its iniquity, in violation of the antitrust act. It is 
unquestionably the duty of the Attorney-General, as directed by section 
4 of the act, to instruct the proper district attorney forthwith to file a 
petition in equity praying that further violations of the law be enjoined 
and prohibited. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, INDEPENDENT OF TIS POWER AND DUTY AS 
SPECIFIED UNDER SECTION 4 OF THE ANTITRUST ACT AND REPRESENT- 
ING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, HAS AUTHORITY TO AND 
SHOULD INSTITUTE SUIT IN EQUITY FOR THE PURPOSE OF RESTRAINING 
THE EASTERN RAILROAD ASSOCIATION, 


The United States can assert its prerogative of r patrim and 


by the Constitution and over whic 
has assumed control. (In re De 


sarily for the promotion of a Federal purpose. (G 
Peters, 218 Ai; š t 
0 1 Edison Illuminating Co 

In People ex re son Iluminatin mpany v. The Assesso) 15 
N. X. R., 417), the court remarked : 3 cua FEICS 

“The next step is that patent rights being created under the Federal 
Constitution and laws for a Federal purpose, the States are without the 
right 535 with be 1 : i ; 

e has no power to ruct or impose conditions upon or to in- 
terfere with the sale of State, county, or town rights oe individual 
licenses under a United States patent. (Ex parte Robinson, 2 Biss., 
209; Holliday v. Hunt, 70 III., 109; Helm v. First National Bank, 43 
Ind., 167; Patterson v. Kentucky, 97 U. S., 501; Webber v. Virginia, 
103 U. S., 304, etc.) 

Regarding un interference with interstate commerce the Supreme 
Court, in re Debs (158 U. S., 564), expressed itself as follows: 

“Tf a State with its 3 wer of sovereignty is impotent to 
obstruct interstate commerce, can it be that any mere voluntary asso- 
ciation of individuals within the limit of that State has a power which 
the State itself does not 2 

By parity of reasoning a voluntary association of railroad corpora- 
tions in een States has no lawful authority to erect a “ judicial tri- 
bunal” for the determination of all questions “ respecting patented in- 
ventions in any way relating to railroads.” (See p. 10.) 

The executive traach of the Government must guard the Constitu- 
tion and enforce the laws. ‘The President “shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed.” (Constitution, Article II, section 3.) 

By act of Congress certain Executive Departments have been created 
to — d ee President in the performance of his duties and to act by his 
authority. 

The elrenit courts, a pers of the judicial branch of the Governmen 
have jurisdiction of actions to which the United States is a party as 
U. S. Stat., 470, act March 3, 1875), and can exercise their equity juris- 
diction at the suit of the Attorney-General, to prohibit acts which in- 
terfere with any subject-matter over which Congress, by power granted. 
has assumed control, and to restrain or annul obstructions inter 
by eves persons or 5 in the way of the full and free ex- 
ercise of 8 lawfully granted bx said legislative branch of the 
government 635.5 Debs, 158 U. S., 599; United States v. A. B. T. 

2 . 8., 5 
ustice Brewer, in re Debs, summed up the conclusions of the court 
in a case involving an interference with interstate commerce by a volun- 
tary association. Substituting for the clauses thereof relating to com- 
merce among the States those relating to the promotion of useful arts 
by patents for inventions, the decision reads: 

“Summing up our conclusions, we hold that the Government of the 
United States is one haying jurisdiction over every foot of soil within 
its territory, and acting directly upon each citizen; that while it is a 
government of enumerated powers, it has within the limits of those 
powers all the attributes of sovereignty; that to it is committed power 

to promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing for 

limited time to * inventors the exclusive right to their 
+ * „ @iscoveries;’ ‘that the powers thus conferred upon the 
National Government are not dormant, but have been assumed and 
put into practical exercise by the legislation of Congress; that in the 
exercise of those wers it is competent to remove all obstructions,’ 
‘natural or artificial,’ to the progress of science and useful arts and 
to the free exercise by every citizen of the privileges guaranteed 
under the patent laws; that while it may be competent for the Gov- 
ernment (through the executive branch and in the use of the entire 
executive power of the nation) to forcibly remove all such obstructions, 
it is equally within its competency to appeal to the civil courts for an 
inquiry and determination as to the existence and character of any 
alleged obstructions, and if such are found to exist, or threaten to 
occur, to inyoke the powers of those courts to remove or restrain 
such obstructions; that the jurisdiction of such courts to interfere 
in such matters by injunction is one recognized from ancient times 
and by indubitable authority; that such jurisdiction is not ousted 
by the fact that the obstructions are accompanied by or consist of 
acts in themselves violations of the criminal law; that the proceeding 
by injunction is of a civil character.” 

And the court further stated that its decision in this case rested 
upon “ broader ground” than the antitrust act. 

See the following authorities: 

The United States may bring an injunction bill, in the proper cir- 
cuit court, to protect improvements which she is making under the 
authority of Congress in navigable waters from injury which will be 
caused by works of Internal improvement within State limits and by 


3 Sumner, 535.) 


S 
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State authority, (United States v. City of Duluth et al., 1 Dillon, 
469 (1870). j 

8 the principles of equity, as recognized in the courts of 
the United States, a State can obtain relief by a bill in equity filed b, 
the attorney-general of the State. Coosaw Mining Company v. Sou 
Carolina, 144 U. S., 564 (1892), citing United States v. Gear, 3 How- 
ard, 120, and City of Georgetown v. Alexandria Canal Company, 12 
Peters, 91. 

When 1 excess of power tends to the public injury or to 
defeat public policy, it may be restrained in equity at the suit of the 
Attorney-General. (Stockton v. Central Railroad Company, 50 N. J. 
Eq. Rep., 52 (1892).) 

“ Remedies against corporations—bill by Attorney-General to pre- 
vent corporations from entering into agreements and combinations to 

revent competition or monopolize trade, or for continuing in, or carry- 
ng out, such agreements and combinations.” (Note to People v. Milk 
Exchange, page 485 of American Railroad and Corporation Reports, 
Volume x1) 

“When the managing body are doing or about to do an ultra vires 
act of such a nature as to produce public mischief, the Attorney- 
General, as the representative of the public and of the Government, 
may maintain an equitable suit for preventive relief.” (Pomeroy, 
Equity Jurisprudence, sec. 1093. See also the last paragraph of the 
decision, United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 166 

J. S., 290. 

% The 70 agreement relating to patents for Inventions entered 
into by the railroad corporations of the fifteen Atlantic coast States 
under the style of the Eastern Railroad Association, and the many 
unlawful acts of the association in enforcing its unlawful agreement 
are fully set forth in the foregoing statement and accompanying 
exhibits, 

The Attorney-General should, independent of his duty as designated 
in the antitrust act, direct the filing of a civil information in equity 
in the proper United States circuit court praying for an injunction to 
issue restraining the Eastern Railroad Association and for a dissolu- 
tion of the unlawful trust combination and conspiracy. 


F. E. STEBBINS. 


Exnrsit C. 


Constitution and by-laws of the Eastern Railroad Association, adopted 
December 4, 1878. 


CONSTITUTION, 
ARTICLE I. 


This association shall be called“ The Eastern Railroad Association.” 
While having for its general pore the promotion of the railway in- 
terests, its jadni object shall be the protection of its members against 
unjust claims made for patented inventions. 

ARTICLE II. 

This association shall be conn of railroad companies of New 
England, and any others, at the discretion of the executive committee, 
Bubseribing to the articles and contributing to the expenses of the 
association, each company to be represented by a duly authorized person. 


ARTICLE III. 


Secrion 1. The affairs of the association shall be managed by an 
executive committee of nine members, who shall be elected every year 
at the annual meeting of the association. They shall submit at each 
annual meeting of the association a report of the operations of the 
past year and of its financial condition, and any member of said com- 
mittee, ceasing to be the representative of the company for which he is 
appointed, shall cease to be a member of said committee. 

Bec, 2. Said committee shall organize by the election of a chairman 
secretary, and treasurer—the chairman and treasurer to be selected 
from its own members—who shall also be president, secretary, and 
treasurer of the association. A majority shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. They shall also appoint such standing 
committees as they may deem requisite. 

Sec. 3. Said committee shall provide a suitable place for the 
office of the association, where all models, books, papers, an 
ments may be deposited for safe keeping. 

Suc. 4. Said committee shall haye power to elect such other officers 
and employees and appoint such legal counsel as may be necessary for 
the interests of the association, and fix their compensation; shall fill 
vacancies in its membership and make by-laws for its own government. 

Sec. 5. Meetings of the executive committee may be called at any 
time by the chairman, or shall be when requested by any two members 
of the committee. 


meral 
docu- 


ARTICLE IV. 


SECTION 1. The annual meeting of the association for the election 
of the executive committee and for the transaction of other business 
shall be held on the second Wednesday in May, at such hour and place 
as may be designated by the executive committee, and the fiscal year 
of the association shall terminate on the 31st of December. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the association shall be called by the 
president, upon the request of two members of the executive committee, 
or at the written request of the representatives of not less than five 
companies. 

Bec. 3. The representatives of ten companies shall constitute a quo- 
rum at all meetings of this association. Each company shall be enti- 
tled to one vote. 

ARTICLE V. 


Secrion 1. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all 
meetings of the association. In the absence of the president a presi- 
dent pro tempore may be appointed. The poe officer shall name 
or appoint all special committees, unless otherwise ordered by the as- 
sociation, and the president shall be ex officlo member of all com- 
mittees. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of the association, 
have charge of the models, archives, and the proper not belonging to 
the finances of the association; he shall give h me exclusively to 
its service, and receive therefor such salary as the executive committee 


may fix. 
ile shall notify each company of any meeting of the association, by 
written or printed notice, at least ten days before such meeting. e 
shall answer all inquiries from members of the association relative to 
patent matters, and furnish them with written information regarding 
patents or patent claims that may be in ion of the executive 
committee. He shall also perform such duties in examining the va- 
lidity of patents, and preparing cases for defense before the courts, 
and such other duties as the executive committee may direct, And, 


in order that this association may become more extended in its useful- 
ness, it l be the duty of the secretary to collect information rela- 
tive to American railway operating, and distribute the same as may be 
directed by the executive committee. 

Sec. 3. The treasurer shall collect all assessments as made by the 
executive committee, and disburse all the moneys of the association, 
under the direction of the executive committee, to whom he shall re- 

rt as often as required, and at the annual meetings of the associa- 
fon shall submit a statement showing its financial condition, with a 
detailed exhibit of the receipts and expenditures of the past year. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Section 1. Whenever, in the opinion of the executive committee, a 
parent submitted for examination by any member is valid, or whenever 
t is deemed inexpedient to contest any claim made upon a member of 
the association for the use of a patented invention, it shall be the duty 
of said committee, at the request of any of the associate members, to 
9 either for the use of said patent, or for a settlement of the 
laim preferred, and when effected, to report the same to each asso- 
clate member for acceptance. 

Sec. 2. If any member declines accepting the basis of settlement so 
offered (and a failure to acknowledge receipt of said notice for fifteen 
days after its date shall be deemed an assent to the terms thereof), 
the association shall not be hee ar for the defense of any suit, or 
for the expenses of any litigation against that company, and growing 
out of that case, incurred subsequent to date of said notice. 

Sec. 3. Whenever a suit is brought against any member of the asso- 
ciation for infringing upon a patent reported upon as invalid, or when- 
ever a claim is made against any member for the use of a patent re- 
ported upon as valid, and for which a basis of settlement has been 
agreed upon as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of that member to make 
report of such suit or claim to the secretary, and thereafter the said 
committee shall manage the same at the expense of the association: 
Provided, The member so reporting has not previously declined, or shall 
not 5 decline, such basis of settlement as has been, or may 
be recommended by the executive committee. 

Sec. 4. Members of the association shall not setile any sult or claim 
against them after being advised 18 the secretary that a similar suit 
or claim is in charge of the association for defense in behalf of any of 
its 8 without the consent of the secretary, indorsed by the 
president. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Any member willfully violating these articles may be stricken from 
the roll of membership by a vote of two-thirds of the members present, 
at any annual or special meeting, Ponoi due notice of such proposed 
action shall be given in the call of said meeting. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The chairman of the executive committee shall confer with the ofi- 
cers of similar railroad associations in the United States in relation to 
the settlement of patent claims and the trial of patent cases, and said 
committee may, if they deem it advisable, contribute from the funds of 
the association to aid in the defense of any patent case the issue of 
which involves the interests of the members of the association, 


ARTICLE IX, 


The executive committee shall have the power, and it shall be their 
duty, from time to time, as often as they judge the interests of the 
association require, to make assessments upon members of the associa- 
tion, one-half, as nearly as practicable, in proportion to their gross 
receipts for the fiscal year . making of the assessment, and 
one-Half in proportion to the length of their roads, for any sipenge 
already incurred or hereafter to be Incurred, which, in the opinion of 


the committee, should be borne by this association; and each of the 
companies, members of said association, does hereby severally agree 
with the treasurer of said association when said assessment made 


to pay him the sum so assessed upon it, and that said treasurer may 
maintain an action in his own name against each of said companies 
severally for the assessment as aforesai 


ARTICLE X. 


Any company may withdraw from this association by giving notice in 
8 to the secretary, provided such company shall nevertheless be 
liable for its proportion of the expenses of the association for the fiscal 
year ending mber 31 next ensuing. 

ARTICLE XI. 


This constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present at any regular or special meeting, provided due 
notice of said proposed alteration or amendment shall have been given 
in notice for said meeting. 


made upon it. 


BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE I. 


The annual meeting of the association and the election of an execu- 
tive committee shall held in the city of New York, and the stated 
3 of the executive committee shall be held on the second Wednes- 
days of the months of March, May, September, and December, in each 
year, at such place and hour as the committee may from time to time 
designate; special meetings of the executive committee shall be called 
in one same manner as provided in constitution for the meetings of the 
association. 


ARTICLE II. 


The general office of the association shall be located, until further 
action by this committee, at Boston, Mass. 


ARTICLE III. 


The executive committee shall, at their first meeting after election, 
organize by electing from their own number a chairman and a treas- 
urer, a secretary and general agent, not members of the committee, 
and also a finance committee, to be composed of three members of the 
executive committee. All elective officers shall serve for the ensuing 
year, or until their successors be elected. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Five members of the committee shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, which shall be in the following order: 

1. Minutes of the last meeting read. 

2. Report of treasurer. 

3. List of applications made since last meeting. 

4. Report of secretary. 

5. Miscellaneous business. 

6. Unfinished business, 
7. New business, 
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ARTICLE V. 


Section 1. The finance committee shall have charge of the finances 
of the asseciation, and shall authorize all investments, and annually 
audit the accounts of the treasurer. 

Sac. 2. The chairman shall preside at all meetings of the executive 
committee, preserve order and regular debate, acco to parliamen- 
tary rules, and appoint all committees, unless otherwise ordered by the 
committee. In the absence of the chairman, a chairman pro tempore 
pee aod 8 The chairman shall be ex officio a member of all 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall have cha: of the models, books, papers, 
and documents of the executive committee and of the association, ex- 
cepting those in charge of the treasurer; and no or paper or report 
shall be taken from the office without the consent of the executive com- 
mittee; he shall be present at all meetings of the executive committee, 
take minutes of the roceedings and record the same in a suitable book 
for that paren. e shall notify the members of all lar and spe- 
cial meetings at least ten days prior to each meeting, shall answer 
all inquiries from members of the association relative to patent mat- 
ters by furnishing such important information as may be in on 
of the committee; make such examinations and Investigations and col- 
lect such information and testimony as may be necessary for the proper 
action of the executive committee or for conducting a sult in the in- 
terests of the association; he shall report at each stated meeting a 
list of applications submitted since the last meeting and make such 
reports thereon as have been prepared, and may send to members apply- 
ing therefor any report that has been prepared for the action of the 
executive committee, but not submitted, with the understanding that 
said report is of no effect unless approved by the said committee. He 
shall, whenever the necessity for outside counsel may arise, submit to 
the executive committee the names of parties to be engaged and the 
rates at which such services may be obtained; but no engagement there- 
for shall be binding unless approved by the president. e shall pre- 
pee and submit to the executive committee, at its stated meeting in 

rch of each year, a report of the operations of the association for 
the past year, showing the applications made, from whom and date of 
report thereon, and also the status of poggu that may be in progress. 
He shall, by and with the consent of the committee, appoint a clerk 
to perform such duties connected with the association as he may direct. 

EC. 4. The treasurer shall keep a regular set of books, containing 
the accounts of the association and of all the funds that may pass 
through his hands, and keep a separate account as treasurer at such 
bank or banks as the executive committee may approve. He shall make 
a report at each stated meeting of the executive committee of his re- 
ceipts and disbursements in such form as the said committee may di- 
rect, and at the stated meeting in March shall submit a eral state- 
ment of the financial condition of the association and a detailed state- 
ment of receipts and fort mpegs of the past fiscal year, duly audited 
by the financial committee. All payments shall be made by orders on 

e treasurer, audited by the secretary and approved by the president. 

Sec. 5. The general agent shall, under the supervision and direction 
of the secretary, investigate and report on all patent questions as sub- 
mitted by members of the association, and in contested cases shall pre- 
pare for defense. He shall note application for new patents and the 
extension of old ones. He shall furnish such information through the 
secretary as will enable the executive committee to reply to the in- 
quiries of correspondents touching patent matters and to act intelli- 
gently in adjusting patent claims. 

ARTICLE VI. 


No alteration or amendment shall be made in these by-laws until 
presented at a stated meeting and adopted at a subsequent meeting by 
a majority of the whole committee. 


EXHIBIT D. Z 


Twelfth annual report of the executive committee of the Eastern Rail- 
j road 3 to the members iene. 


Membership.—Ashuelot; Baltimore and Ohio; Boston and Albany; 
Boston, Concord and Montreal; Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg, and New 
Bedford; Boston, Lowell and Nashua ; Boston and Maine; ton and 
Providence; Catasauqua and Fogelsville; Central (of New Jersey) ; 
Central, Vermont; Cheshire; Concord, Manchester and Lawrence; Con- 
necticut River ; Connecticut Western; Danbury and Norwalk; Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company; Eastern; Fitchburg; Housatonic; 
Lehigh Valley; Long Island; Maine Central; Naugatuck; New York 
Central and Hudson River; New York, New Haven and Hartford; 
New Haven and Northampton; New London Northern; New York an 
New England; North Pennsylvania; Northern Central; Northern (New 
Hampshire) ; Northeastern (of South Carolina) ; Norwich and Worces- 
ter; 5 densburg and Lake Champlain; Old Colony ; Passumpsic; Penn- 
sylvania; Philadelphia and Baltimore Central; Philadelphia and Read- 
ing; Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore ; Providence and Worces- 
ter; Providence, Warren and Bristol; Raleigh and Gaston; Richmond. 
Fredericksburg and Potomac; Richmond and Petersburg; Seaboard an 
Roanoke; Stonington and Providence; Troy and Boston; Vermont Val- 
ley; Witning ton, panne and Augusta; Wilmington and Weldon; 

orcester and Nashua. . 

Executive committec.—Strickland Kneass, assistant to president 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; J. B. Winslow, agent Boston and 
Lowell Railroad Company ; ank Thomson, general manager Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company; J. N. DuBarry, representing Northern Cen- 
tral Railroad Company; b. D. Worcester, secretary New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad Company; William D. Bishop, director New 
York, New Haven and Hudson River Railroad Company; James Moore, 

neral superintendent Central (of New Jersey) Railroad ais ed 
vi A. Folsom, general superintendent Boston and Providence Raliroa 
Company; D. Harris, president Connecticut River Railroad Com- 

ny. s 
2505 ers. — President, Strickland Kneass, Philadelphia, Pa.; treasurer, 
A. A. Folsom, Boston, Mass.; secretary, A. MecChllum, Boston, Mass.; 
secretary's office, Room No. 15, Boston and Lowell passenger station, 
Boston, Mass. 

REPORT. i 
OFFICE OF THB EASTERN RAILROAD ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., March 24, 1879. 


To the Members of the Eastern Railroad Association: 

GENTLEMEN: In submitting this the twelfth annual report, your com- 
mittee congratulates the members on the continued prosperity of the 
association. On referring to the reports of the secretary and treasurer 
herewith, it will be seen, from the details of the business transactions 


therein set forth, that the association has proved of increased useful- 
ness to its members, while financially its condition is very satisfactory. 


Your committee also congratulates the members on the successful re- 
sults of the litigation assumed by the association on their behalf, as 
noted in that part of the secretary's report devoted to this the most 
important branch of the business of the association. In view of the 
results obtained in this respect your committee is fully Imp: with 
the . N large sums of money have been saved to the 


Since the annual meeting several important changes have oc- 
curred which call for particular notice. 

With much regret your committee accepted the resignation of Messrs. 
Isaac Hinckley as president, D. L. Harris as secretary, and John B. 
Winslow as treasurer. The resignation of these gentlemen, who so 
long and so ably filled their responsible positions, is felt to be a great 
loss; but we have the satisfaction of knowing that, while unable longer 
to continue the active duties of their former positions, they still take a 
deep interest in the welfare of the association, and continue to ald in 
its administration by their valuable counsel. 

We have also to note the resignation of S. M. Whipple, esq., who has 
heretofore acted as expert and general agent of the association, to in- 
vestigate and report on patent claims, and to prepare for defense in 
contested cases. 

Under the new constitution such services require to be ormed 
under supervision of the secretary, and form part of his duties. It is 
therefore believed that, with the addition to the clerical force of the 
secretary's office alrea: made, the office of Spars and general agent 
as heretofore existing may be dispensed with. Several important 
changes have been effected by the amended constitution, which, after 
due discussion and deliberation, was adopted at the special meeting of 
the association on the 4th day of December, 1878. 

Copies of the amended constitution, and also of the by-laws, were 
forwarded to the members, and their representatives haye doubtless 
made themselves familiar. with the same. 

Your committee, however, think it Ps el to refer to some of the 
provisions of the constitution as amended. ' 

Particular attention is called to Article VI, which is designed to 
regulate the action of all concerned when a claim is made for the use 
a a oi invention and said claim is submitted to the association 

‘or action. 

Section 1 of this article makes it the duty of the executive committee 
to negotiate with an inventor or patentee whose claim it Is considered 
inexpedient to contest; but attention is drawn to the fact that the 
committee must first be requested to do so by a member. In this respect 
the section differs from section 3 or Article VII of the old constitution. 

Section 2 is substantially the same as section 4 of Article VII of the 
old constitution; but it will be observed that if a member fails to 
acknowledge receipt of notice sent by the committee for fifteen days 
after its date, the terms of settlement proposed shall be considered as 
accepted by such member. 

Attention Is also called to section 8 of this article, as by its terms the 
members, in order to avall themselves of the services of the association 
for defense, or in settlement of clai must notify the secretary of any 
suit or claim brought against them. d if any member has previously 
declined, or shall subsequently decline, the basis of settlement recom- 
mended by the executive committee, the association will not be responsi- 
ble for any expenses for litigation such member my incur. 

Section 4 prohibits any member settling any suit or claim brought 
ant it, after being advised by the secretary that a similar suit or 
claim is in charge of the association for defense in behalf of any of 
its ew eat without the consent of the secretary, indorsed by the 
president. 

This provision of the constitution may ayeas tyrannical, and it 
does to a certain extent deprive members of the liberty of individual 
and independent action in the settlement of claims; but the subject has 
been well considered, and the rule is believed to be essential to the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the main object of the association, to wit, the 
etary pte of its members against unjust claims made for patented in- 
ventions. 5 2 

One member may find it expedient to settle a claim under special in- 
ducements; but the money thus paid enables the party making the un- 
just claim to prosecute other members, which in most cases he would 
otherwise be unable to do. Again, the weaker members of the associa- 
tion might be unduly influenced In the settlement of such claims when 
oe, learned that a more powerful member had found it expedient to 
settle. 

Such methods of influencing the settlement of claims are well known 
to those engaged in the manipulation of fraudulent patent claims, and, 
if allowed to prevail, the irfluence and salutary effect of the associa- 
tion would be destroyed. To obtain the best results, the members of 
the association must act as a unit, and it Is belleved that this unity 
of action has been the true cause of our success heretofore. 

Your committee also think it proper to direct attention to the fact 
that by the amended constitution the duties and responsibilities of the 
secretary's office have been inc (see section 2, Article rh One 
of the objects sought to be attained by extending the duties of the sec- 
retary so as to include the management of litigated cases was economy. 
Heretofore the executive committee, as a matter of necessity, had to 
employ counsel whenever suits were brought against any of the mem- 
bers and pay whatever bills were presented without full knowledge of 
the actual services rendered. As a remedy for this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs it was thought advisable to employ as secretary an 
attorney having experience in the practice of the peuar law and who 
could, if necessary, practice in any of the United States courts havin 
jurisdiction in patent cases. For particulars respecting the presen 
method of carrying on the business of the association, we refer to the 
accompanying report of the 8 

On referring to said report, it will also be found that the secretary 
is prepared to furnish information respecting several subjects not spe- 
cially inquired of, but of general interest to the members, such as the 
early histories of the “electric telegraph,” “ power brakes,” “ sleeping 
cars,” etc.; but as the regular duties of his office have proved onerous, 
it is not to be expected that he can give much attention to the collec- 
tion of such general information. It Is therefore suggested that when 


anything of interest in this connection comes to the knowledge of any 
members, the same be communicated to the secretary, so that, under the 
direction of your committee, he may be enabled to distribate such infor- 
mation to the other members. 
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We also call attention to the suggestions of the secretary as to the 
formation of a scientific library by voluntary donations of s; books 
by the members, to which end your committee have appropriated a 
limited amount to secure a complete set of the drawings o 3 
relating to rallroads, and such rts on patent cases as ma ly 
aid in ae in out the objects of the association, as well as to the im- 
portance of collecting models with a view to the formation of a museum 
of inventions. Your attention is particularly called to the means 
suggested to prevent the nt of fraudulent patents. 

tecent developments show that our members can not be too careful 
when taking a license to see that the language of the agreement or 
license affords them proper protection in the use of the patented inven- 
tion for which the license is given; and in this connection the following 
suggestions may be acceptable: 

1. Be sure that the party who gives the license has a legal title to 
the patent. This can be ascertained De making application to the 
Commissioner of Patents for a certified abstract of the assignments of 
the particular patent for which the license is to be given. 

2. Be sure that the license covers the right to use the invention, an: 
improvements thereon which the inventor may have made and patented, 
or — which patents may hereafter be obtained by the inventor or his 
assignees, 

3. Be sure that the license covers the right to use the tented 
device, not one on your own roads, but on any roads and ches 
which Oey. be leased, or otherwise connected therewith, during the life 
of the patent or patents. 

4. Be sure that the license covers the right to use the patented 
device during the entire period for which letters patent are or may be 
granted or extended, including any reissue of the same. 

Attention is respectfully called to the resolutions adopted at the 
meeting of your committee, ber 4, 1878, a printed copy of which 
was sent to the members at that time. Said resolutions are to the 
effect that the association can not, under the Constitution, undertake to 
defend the members against claims for infringement of letters patent 
until said claims have n examined and reported on by the executive 
committee; so that when suits are 8 previous to such examina- 
tion and report, the expenses incurred defending the suit must be 
borne by the individual members sued unless said suit, upon examina- 
tion, be accepted by the executive committee, in which case all expenses 
will be assumed by the association. 

This does not prohibit the secretary from giving all the information 
on the subject at issue which may be in his ion, or from render- 
ing aid in the proper defense of such suit prior to the action of 
committee. Such services are at all times available to the members, 
but suyunma that may be done or any expense that may be incurred is 
subject to the approval of the executive committee. 

On referring to the report of the treasurer, it will be found that the 
account up to December 31, 1878, stands as follows: 


Balance from preceding yea 2 $17, 958. 44 
Collections under assessments — 17,819. 85 
Collection of mter . 460. 00 
Bane en A a eS 36, 238. 29 
Dn RE ESS NLS, (SC sO | 
ü Seana et Scared eae aa Pe K ae | REE 


Respectfully submitted. 
By order of the executive committee: 
STRICKLAND Kneass, President. 


ExHIBIT E. = 
Membership of the Eastern Railroad Association for the year ending 


March, 1 

$ Miles. 
suey Valley and branches 259 
Balt 


1, 495 


a SNe ea a OEE SWS ERT Se RE — 372 
Boston, Concord and Montreal and branches, also 2 railroad 

Coe ig Ve he) Sipe h Caner SE oh SSR SRP RNS SE aches tee cee oe 166 
Boston and Lowell, also 6 railroad corporations —.— 197 
Boston and Maine and branches, also 6 railroad corporations 606 
gait er and Providence and branches, also 1 railroad corpora- A 

II eenei a — 
Boston, Barre and Gardner and branches 87 
Camden and Atlantic and branches, also 1 railroad corporation 70 
Carolina Central and branches ͤũĩͤl,!t 241 
Catasauqua and Fogelsville and branches 25 
Central flroad of New Jersey, also 2 railroad corporations 545 
Central Vermont Railroad, also 5 railroad corporations 333 
Cheshire Railroad, also 2 railroad corporations 80 
Connecticut and Passumpsice, also 1 railroad corporation 147 
Concord Railroad, also 4 railroad corporations 142 
Connecticut Railroad, also 1 railroad corporation 80 
Concord and Claremont, also 1 railroad corporation 71 
Danbury and Nora TER 37 
Delaware and Hudson Canal and Railroad, also 10 raliroad cor- 

POO ß . ð gg ee L4᷑ —Lͥr;.ʃʃ 568 
Eastern Railroad, also 7 railroad corporations 283 
Fitchburg Railroad, also 1 railroad corporation TRET 151 
Housatonic Railroad, also 4 railroad corporations._...__....._ 126 
Hartford and Connecticut Western, also 2 railroad corporations 105 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, also 2 railroad corporations 316 
Long Island Railroad, also 11 railroad corporations 325 
Manchester and Lawrence, also 1 railroad corporation 26 
Maine Central, also 3 railroad corporationns 470 
Naugatuck Ratlroad, also 1 railroad corporation A 66 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, also 

I Nl Stat oat AE 1,118 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, also 2 railroad 

CONSTI GROIN ec gi gos a end epee Se pe ee ee 283 
1 fork, Philadelphia and Baltimore, also 2 railroad corpora- ns 

tons ~~ 2 44„4«4„%.æ 2 - ~~ - se. — 
New Haven and Northampton, also 1 railroad corporation 137 
New London Northern, also 1 railroad corporation 121 
New York and Lake Erie, also 5 railroad corporations 452 
Northern Central, also 5 railroad corporations 343 
Northern (N. By also 1 railroad corporation 100 
Northeastern Railroad, also 5 railroad corporations 102 
Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain „„ ii 118 


Miles. 
Old Colony, and 2 railroad corporations = 477 
Pennsylvania, also 23 railroad corporations 2, 401 
Pennsylvania Com y, also 7 railroad co 864 


tions 

Richmond and Allegheny, also 2 railroad 8 — EAE 265 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg, and 2 rai d corporations. 265 
Reaboerd. and Roanoke a o —-HU—ʃ 80 
Sullivan Com Vt eea aS + eed a een R aE 26 
Troy and on, also 2 railroad corporations — — 46 
FORE OT re SEs a EB ES 24 
West Jersey, also 4 railroad corporations = 163 
Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta AES 192 
Wilmington and Weldon ~.__--_________ a Ss 198 
Worcester and Nashua, also 1 railroad corporation____________ 95 

of 3 CER eis SBE REE Ue cee te astern Oe 19, 198 


Two hundred and fifty-five corporations. 


EXHIBIT F. . 
Constitution and by-laws of the joe Railroad Association, now in 
orce. 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 


This association shall be called The Eastern Railroad Association.” 
inate; Ne lending Ohler aball ber ihe prothetion af ite e eae 
eading o e protection o members a 
unjust claims e for patented . — 


Anrrern II. 


This association shall be composed of railroad companies of New Eng- 
land and any others, at the discretion of the executive committee, sub: 
scribing to the articles and contributing to the expenses of the associa- 
tion, each company to be represented by a duly authorized person; but 
no railroad company whose earnings are mainly derived from the trans- 
portation of passengers upon an elevated railroad within the limits of a 
city shall be admitted as a member of the association, except upon such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the executive committee. 


ARTICLE III. 


SECTION 1. The affairs of the association shall be managed by an ex- 
ecutive committee of nine members, who shall be elected every year at 
the annual meeting of the association. They shall submit at each an- 
nual meeting of the association a report of the operations of the t 
year and of its financial condition, and any member of said AA prs 
ceasing to be the representative of the company for which he is ap- 
pointed shall cease to be a member of said committee: and in all cases 
where a member of the executive committee is absent from two consecu- 
tive stated meetings of said committee, unless such absence is caused by 
sickness or absence from the country, it shall be Phage to a resig- 
nation of said member, and it shall be the duty of the executive com- 
mittee to fill the vacancy thus created at the next stated meeting fol- 


lowing. 

Src. 2. Said committee shall organize by the election of a president, 
vice-president, general counsel, secretary, and treasurer (the president, 
ey rrr and treasurer to be selected from its own members), who 
shall also be 1 vice-president, general counsel, secretary, and 
treasurer of e ation. A majority shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. They shall also appoint such standing 
committees as they may deem requisite. 

Sec. 3. Said committee shall provide a suitable place for the general 
office of the association, where all models, books, papers, and documents 


ay be r for 3 
EC. 4. id committee shall have power to elect such other officers 
and employees, and appoint such legal counsel, as may be necessary for 
the Interests of the association, and fix salaries and compensation, and 
prescribe the duties of all officers, agents, and employees; shall fill va- 
cancies in its remy wp and make by-laws for its own government. 

Sec. 5. Meetings of the executive committee may be called at any 
time by the president, or shall be when requested by any two members 
of the committee. 

ARrTICER IV. 


SECTION 1. The annual meeting of the association for the election of 
the executive committee and for the transaction of other business shall 
be held on the second Wednesday in May, at such hour and place as 
may be designated by the executive committee, and the fiscal year of 
the association shall terminate on the 3ist of December. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the association shall be called by the 
president upon the request of two members of the executive committee, 
or at the written request of the representatives of not less than five 
companies. Notice of any meeting of the association shall be given by 
a written or printed notice directed to each member and deposited in 
the post-office at least ten days prior to the day of such meeting. 

SEC. 3. The representatives of ten companies shall constitute a quo- 
rum at all meetings of this association. Each company shall be enti- 
tled to one vote. 

ARTICLE V. 


SECTION 1. Whenever, in the opinion of the executive committee, a 
atent submitted for examination by any member is valid, or whenever 
t is deemed inexpedient to contest any claim made upon a member of 
the association for the use of a patented invention, it shall be the duty 
of said committee, at the request of apy of the associate members, to 
negotiate either for the use of said patent, or for a settlement of the 

claim preferred, and, when effected, to report the same to each associa- 
ate member for acceptance. 

Sec. 2. If any member declines accepting the basis of settlement so 
offered (and a lure to acknowledge receipt of said notice for fifteen 
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days after its date shall be decmed an assent to the terms thereof), the 
association shall not be responsible for the defense of any suit or for 
the expenses of any litigation against that company, and growing out 


of that case, incurred subsequent to date of said notice. 

Src. 3. Whenever a suit is brought against any member of the asso- 
ciation for infringing upon a patent reported upon as invalid, or when- 
ever a claim is made against any member for the use of a patent 
reported upon as valid. and for which a basis of settlement has been 
agreed upon as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of that member to make 
a report of such suit or claim to the secretary, and thereafter the said 
committee shall manage the same at the expense of the association, 
provided the member so reporting has not proving declined, or shall 
not subsequently decline, such basis of settlement us has been or may 
bexrecommended by the executive committee. 

Sec. 4. Members of the association shall not settle any suit or claim 
against them after being advised by the general counsel that a similar 
suit or claim is in charge of the association for defense in behalf of 
any of its members without the consent of the general counsel, In- 
dorsed by the president. 

Suc. 5. Whenever the executive committee shall adopt a report re- 
lating to a patent, and shall not deem it for the best interests of the 
association to assume or continue the expenses of litigation growing 
out of such report, it may at its discretion so notify the member to 
whom such report is made, and the association shall not hereafter be 
at any legal or other expense on account thereof; but said committee 
may compromise and settle the claim or purchase a license for such 
member at the expense of the association: Provided, That in the 7 dou 
ion of said committee such settlement or purchase can be effected at 
less expense to the association than the cost of carrying on the litiga- 
tion in behalf of such member. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Any member willfully violating these articles may be stricken from 
the roll of mémbership by a vote of two-thirds of the members present 
at any annual or special 1 poe due notice of such proposed 
action shall be given in the call of said meeting. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The president of the executive committee shall confer with the oM- 
cers of similar railroad associations in the United States in relation 
to the settlement of patent claims and the trial of patent cases, and 
said committee may, if they deem it advisable, contribute from the 
funds of the association to ald in the defense of any patent case the 
issue of which involves the interests of the members of the association. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The executive committee shall have the power, and it shall be their 

duty from time to time, as often as they judge the interests of the as- 
sociation uire, to make assessments upon members of the associa- 
tion, one-half, as nearly as practicable, in proportion to their gross 
receipts for the fiscal year preceding the making of the assessment, and 
one-half in proportion to the length of their roads, for any expenses 
already incurred or hereafter to be incurred, which, in the opinion of 
the committee, should be borne by this association. If any company 
shall neglect to make the proper returns called for by the treasurer 
after assessment is made, or neglect to pay the treasurer the sum 
assessed upon it before the 3ist day of December thereafter occurring, 
it shall be deemed to be in default and shall not be entitled to the 
privileges of membership, and if it shall fail to pay the sum assessed 
upon it within three months after notice of default from the treasurer, 
it shall thereupon cease to be a member of the association. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Any ie 3 may withdraw from this association br giving notice 
in writing to the secretary, provided such company shali, nevertheless, 
be liable for its proportion of the expenses of the association for the 
fiscal year ending December 31 next ensuing. 


ARTICLE X. s 


This constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present at any regular or special meeting, provided due 
notice of said proposed alteration or amendment shall have been given 
in notice for said meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE I. 


The annual meeting of the association and the election of an execu- 
tive committee shall be held in the city of New York, and the stated 
meetings of the executive committee shall be held on the second Thurs- 
day of the months of March, September, and December, and on the 
second Wednesday of the month of May in each year, at such place and 
hour as the committee may from time to time designate. Special meet- 
ings of the executive committee shall be called in the same manner as 
provided in the constitution for the meetings of the association. 


ARTICLE II. 


The general office of the association shall be located, until further 
action by this committee, at Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE III. 


The executive committee shall, at its first meeting after election, or- 
ganize by election from its own number a president, vice-president, and 
treasurer, a secretary and general counsel, not members of the com- 
mittee, and also a finance committee, to be composed of three members 
of the executive committee. All elective officers shall serve for the 
ensuing year, or until their successors be elected. 


ARTICLE IV, 


Five members of the committee shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, which shall be in the following order: 

1. Minutes of the last meeting read. 

2. Report of treasurer. 

8. List of applications for membership made since last meeting. 

4. Report of general counsel. 

5. Other business. 

6. Reports on patents, etc. 


ARTICLE V. 


Srecrion 1. It shall be the duty of the president or vice-president to 
preside at all meeti of the association. In the absence of the presi- 
dent or yice-president, a president pro tempore may be appointed. The 


presiding officer shall name or appoint all special committees, unless 
otherwise ordered by the association, and the president shall be ex 
officlo a member of all committees. 

Sec. 2. The vice-president, when called upon, shall assist the presi- 
dent in the performance of his duties, and during the absence or at the 
request of the president shall officiate in his pines. 

Sec. 3. The general counsel shall give his time exclusively to the 
service of the association, and receive therefor such salary as the ex- 
ecutive committee may . He shall make all required examinations 
and reports as to scope and validity of letters patent and questions of 
infringement of same, and prepare cases for defense before the courts. 
He shall answer all inguiries from members of the association relative 
to patent matters and furnish them with written information regarding 
patents or patent claims that may be in the possession of the executive 
committee. He shall keep the minutes of the meetings of the associa- 
tion and of the executive committee, shall have charge of the office, 
models, archives, and raporty not pertaining to the investments or 
finances of the association, and perform such other duties as the exec- 
utive committee may direct. 

Sec, 4. The secretary shall give his time exclusively to the service of 
the association, and receive therefor such salary as the executive com- 
mittee au fix. Ile shall keep the books of the association, excepting 
those in charge of the treasurer, shall notify the members and the ex- 
ecutive committee of all meetings of their respective bodies. He shall 
have charge of the rooms of the office building in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., not occupied by the association, rent same, collect the rents, 
and account to the treasurer therefor. He shall assist the general 
counsel and perform such duties as may be designated by him, and, 
in the absence of the general counsel, he shall take charge of the 
office, models, archives, and property not belonging to the finances of 
the association, and perform such other duties as the executive com- 
mittee moy direct. 

EC. 5. The treasurer shall collect all assessments as made by the ex- 
ecutive committee, and disburse all the moneys of the association, under 
the direction of the executive committee. e shall keep a regular set 
of books containing the accounts of the association, and of all the funds 
that may pass through his hands, and keep a separate account as treas- 
urer at such bank or banks as the executive committee may approve. 
He shall make report at each stated meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of his receipts and disbursements in such form as the said commit- 
tee may direct, and at the stated meeting in March shall submit a 
general statement of the financial condition of the association, and a 
detailed statement of receipts and expenditures of the past fiscal year, 
duly audited by the finance committee. All payments shall be made by 
orders of the treasurer, audited by the secretary, and approved by the 
president. . 
ARTICLE VI. 


No alteration or amendment shall be made in these by-laws until 
presented at a stated 8 and adopted at a subsequent meeting by a 
majority of the whole committee. 


STANDING RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the secretary be instructed that in making reports to 
members, as directed by section 3, article 5, of the by-laws, previous to 
being submitted to the executive committee, he append thereto a printed 
notice to the effect that said reports are of no effect or binding upon 
the association until 1 5 eno by the executive committee. 

Adopted March 12, 1879. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to notify all rattroad 
companies members of this association that hereafter all applications 
from such company asking for information from the association in re- 
gard to any patent device must be made through the president, vice- 
president, general manager, or superintendent of such company, or such 
officer or agent of said company as may be thereto specially authorized 
by resolution of the board of directors of said company. 

Adopted March 10, 1880. 

Resolved, That the executive committee be authorized to fix upon and 
establish an entrance fee that shall be chargeable to all companies de- 
siring to connect themselves with the Eastern Railroad Association 
after this date, sald entrance fee being intended to cover the propor- 
tional interest in funds of the association now invested. 

Adopted at annual meeting, May 11, 1881. 

Resolved, That it is not thought advisable for the association to in- 
troduce cr, as an association, advocate legislation in Congress, but Its 
members should promote any bill that may be offered to amend the 
patent laws so as to require the patentee or owner of a patent to give 
notice of any claim for infringement, and to commence suit thereon 
within a reasonable time after such notice is given. 

Adopted December 14, 1581. 

Resolved, That this association will, through its general counsel, 
furnish to any of its members any information it may be able to give 
in relation to the legal construction, effect, and bearing of any license 
or assignment made by the inventor or owner of any patent to one of 
the members, but, Inasmuch as such licenses and assignments have 
been drawn or accepted by the officers or counsel of such members with- 
out action by or consultation with this association, the association can 
not properly take charge of or assume the expense of any litigation 
growing out of or connected with such licenses or assignments, 

Adopted December 15, 1881. 

Resolved, That the secretary notify all persons applying to the asso- 
elation for the privilege of making oral argument before the executive 
committee relating to patents that such privilege can not be granted, 
but that the executive committee will receive and consider any argument 
in writing that may be presented to it. 

Adopted December 13, 1883. 

Resolved, That in all future patent suits against members of this 
association the secretary be, and is hereby, instructed to require 
from the plaintiffs bonds or security for the costs, when such security 
can be legally demanded. 

Adopted March 13. 1884. 

In the matter of reports called for by members respecting Inventions 
for which applications for patents are pending in the Patent Office, 

On motion, it was— 

Voted, That the general counsel be directed to notify the members 
making such inquiries that the association can not, consistently with 
its constitution and by-laws, give any advice or express any opinion 
in regard: to any invention for which application for letters patent has 
been made and s pending In the Patent Office, 

Adopted May 12, 1886. 

Resolved, That the office of general counsel and secretary, created 
by resolution adopted May 12, 1880, be discontinued, and that the 
offices of a general counsel and a secretary be created in accordance 
with amendments to by-laws. b 
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ExHIBIT G. 


The following extracts from the technical journals re 
sensus of public opinion regarding the character of 
road Association, to wit: 

[From the Railroad Car Journal, December, 1892.] 
RIGHTS OF PATENTEES AND INVENTORS. 

We have several times previously e in this journal to the 
88 of the circumstances and pr ings in the suit of W. K. 

bman against the Wason Manufacturing Company for infringement 
of his patent. We have given unusual prominence to the case for the 
reason that it has brought up a much wider issue than the mere dam- 
age sustained by the owner of the patent—an issue of vital interest to 
Inventors or owners of patented railroad rh eee oe 

It would appear from the testimony that Tubman in his suit en- 
counters a more formidable opponent than the actual defendants. He 
claims that the Eastern Kailroad Association is maintaining the defense 
with the object af defeating his claim, and that with such an organiza- 
tion in existence, pursuing the methods it does, a m inventor can not 
possibly hope to maintain his rights to a patented device which the as- 
sociation chooses to advise its members to use without the payment of 
3 The testimony, which we print in another column, of Mr. An- 
drew McCallum, the counsel of the association, can not be regarded as 
in any way rebutting the serious charges made against the association 
by Tubman. We quite fail to see why the 5 of the Eastern 
Ratiroad Association should not be made public. The owner of a patent 
should certainly be entitled to learn the substance of the association's 
report to its members npon his invention ; for railroads are becoming 
notcrious by reason of the frequency with which they appropriate the 
ideas of inventors without compensation. The testimony in Tubman’s 
case will be read with interest by inventdrs or owners of patents on 
railroad devices. 


[From the World's Progress, March, 1892.] 
APPROPRIATING PATENTS. 


In another article in this issue we have discussed briefly the exercise 
of a practically assumed right by the Government to ADORERS to its 
own use, without compensation, any patented article or invention it may 
piesne to want. That form of appropriation will have attention, and 

hen will be duly 5 law, just as soon as the abuse becomes 

so common as to produce public outcry. The sole reason why this law 
has not been made is that the number of those harmed is compara- 
tively small. So far as the need in ey, and justice for such a law is 
concerned, it seems to be commonly admitted that It is now urgent. 

But there is another form of this appropriation which is more com- 
mon, and consequently more aggravating. It is where a rich and pow- 
erful corporation deliberately takes and uses a patented device or in- 
vention and then says, coolly and impudently, to the patentee: “ Help 
yourself, if you can.“ Then the issue so made is almost invariably 
porerna by the length of the purse, and in the end the single-handed 
nventor finds himself outwinded by the long delays he can not prevent 
and the large expenses he is forced to pay to carry on his suit. We 
haye now in mind a eens, form of this organization that is accus- 
tomed to use any patented invention in the line of its business that it 
pleases to appropriate. We refer to the railroad associations, of which 
there is one at the east and one at the west. Ostensibly these associa- 
tions are for self-protection against causeless litigation and the annoy- 
ance of importunate and unreasonable inventors. So far as this pro- 
tective idea goes, the motive of these associations is very proper; but 
when these associations go further and assume the right to appropriate 
any invention they wish to use, and thus force the inyentor into the 
courts to endeayor to s redress, these associations are all wrong. 

The consequence is that the single-handed inventor rarely wins in any 
such suit. It must be said, in justice to these associations, that they 
allege that they always pay for the use of any and all really new and 
valuable improvements, But this assertion is penig denied by the body 
bed Lp eat who haye, as they assert, been ruthlessly d uded of 

eir rights. 

It seems to us that some law can be framed that will secure justice 
to both parties; that, on the one hand. will enable the inventor to con- 
test his rights with some show of a fair trial, and, on the other, protect 
the parties who do not wish to be „ 1 ed by ev in- 
o inv 


esent the con- 
d Eastern Rail- 


ventor who is willing, properly or improperly, e the aid of the 
law. Under the new patent law in Germany a wanton infringement 
is made a criminal act. We do not say this is the way to deal in this 


country with the matter, but it is one way, and the existence of that 
law proves that the abuse of which we now write has already begun to 
attract deliberate attention. The attention of the House Committee on 
Patents has been called to the matter and an earnest attempt made 
to secure some legislation by Congress to prevent the alleged abuses, 


[From the Scientific American, March 12, 1892.] 


Legislation is certainly needed to put a stop to combinations formed 
like the Eastern Association for the express purpose of nullifying the 
privileges granted to inventors by Congress. 


{From Locomotive Engineering for November, 1892. Angus Sinclair, 
editor, 912 Temple court, New York.] 


PROPERTY RIGHTS IN PATENTS. 


A decision was rendered last month by the United States court of 
appeals in a suit brought by the Edison Electric Light Company against 
the United States Electric Light Company that is of interest to many 
people who are not in any way concerned in proprietary rights in elec- 
trical appliances. Edison was the original inventor of the freandescent 
lamp, where light is produced by the electric current passing through a 
resisting medium inclosed in a yacuum. Several les imitated this 
invention, and have been selling incandescent lamps which seemed to 
avoid the Edison patents. The court has now decided that every 
known form of incandescent lamp, and every possible form of this lamp, 
infringes the Edison patents. 

This means practically that when an inventor secures a foundation 
patent for any device, the imitations which obtain the same results by 
different mechanical arrangements are infringements. The decision is a 
little more emphatic than several others previously made of the same 
tenor. The well-known decision on the Richardson safety-valve patents 
yas 3 the same as that now rendered concerning electric 


This decision ought to be of direct interest to many railroad com- 
panies, for there is no class using mechanical 8 more given to 
8 articles that are notoriously pirated imitations of patents. 

he great variety of functions demanded of railway machinery presents 
an unparalleled field for inventive ponies. and it is industriously cul- 
tivat But no sooner does an inyentor produce an appliance or 


. which promises to be in demand than there is a host of 
imitators doing their best to produce something which will do the same 
functions and avoid infringing the ine once patent. 


The principal work 
done by the mec neers employed by some railroad companies 
is the designing of forms of patented articles which shall perform the 
functions of the original without incurring the liability to pay royalty. 
This is a small, mean business, and is nothing more than dishonesty; 
for it is stealing a man's ideas dressing them so that their identity 


aor 5 Sg 55 
plain decisions of the courts ought to discourage this sort of 
industry. The only reason why railroad companies are not paying 
— 8 — on numerous patents that they are using illegitimately is the 
delay and ins eres that must be incurred in lawsuits for infringements 
of patents. wis delays are so notoriously tedious in patent suits 
that those who have been injured patiently suffer wrong rather than 
engage in the long and expensive fight. We have recen ofa 
movement seng men of means to purchase the originais of patents 
tbat have been largely imitated by railroad companies. Should this 
be done some of the companies are ZR to have to pay dama, that 
_ put the money paid to settle the Tanner brake suits far into the 
ade. 


That in the years 1877 and 1878 the said Eastern Railroad Associa- 
tión, in combination with a similar association in the West, endeavored 
to secure legislation in Congress which would enable the members of 
the association to appropriate patented inventions without being com- 

lied to pay for them. The following selections from “Arguments be- 
‘ore the Committees on Patents, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, 
Miscellaneous Document No. 50,“ represent the views of many reputable 
patent attorneys and others re ng the railroad combination to ap- 
i" eA patent property, to wit: 

W. C. Dodge, esq., Washington, D. C.: . 

“On the part of the railroads it is a demand that they shall be 
anioon = sppropriate ered 3 — e tae then to have the 
aw so changed as practically to preven eir ng compelled to 
for them“ (p. 69). £ p . ts bd 

“Or, which of these public-spirited railroad companies now asking 
you to change the patent laws for their special benefit would invest 
their capital in building their roads if, when built, the dividends were 
to go into other ‘kets than their own?” (p. 70). 

That resolution was introduced by a member whose firm had been 
made to pay quite an amount in damages for the use of a patented in- 
vention which they had 3 without leave or license of the 
owner; and it is a striking coincidence that this movement to change 
our laws was inaugurated by the railroad combination, who, as they 
tell you, have in like manner been mulcted in heavy damages for a 
similar appropriation of patented inventions, and which the owners 
would gladly have sold or licensed them to use for far less than the 
sum awarded by the courts. As proof of this it is stated that the 
owner of the swage block patent, for the use of which these companies 
Sopa they have been made to pay an exorbitant price—over 
$100,000—offered to let the same company have the use of his patent 
for the whole term for $1,000, which they agreed to pay, but when the 
papers were to be executed the company insisted on the party taking 
pay in bonds of the company, worth ‘only 90 cents on the dollar, 
and because the owner of the patent refused to be thus swindled out o 
one-tenth of the pee agreed upon they refused to complete the arrange- 
ment, and told him they would use it in spite of him, and he might 
help himself if he could. I submit that it does not become parties who 
have acted thus to now come here eing like a whipped schoolboy and 
ask Congress to change the law simply to relieve them from the conse- 
quences of their own willful violation of the law“ (p. 72). 

J. J. Storrow, esq., counsel for the Bell Telephone Company : 

“There will be cases undoubtedly where defendants will willfully in- 
5 patents. Nay, there will be cases where rich defendants will 
band themselves together and say to the patentee unless he will sell 
his invention to them at a price agreeable to them, that they will drag 
him for ten years through the courts at an expense which is a flea bite 
to them, but ruinous to him” (p. 135). 

W. W. Hubbell: 


“These railroad companies infringed a patent ond all question, 
and they knew the inventor was poor and could Sot beac sults all over 
the United States against these different railroad companies, and they 
have taken a rule upon him for security for costs, and he, in his ina- 
bility to furnish it, has been barred and thrown out of court. This was 
done over here in Baltimore, The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany did that, to my knowledge, where they infringed a patent“ (p. 
153). (See standing resolution No. 7 in constitution.) 

yt Chi 


and as was the case with Pullman when he was jackin 
Chicago; or as with Westinghouse, who was not Alle to 


pay 
“Now, if it is good to put in the hands of an associated power re! 
resenting such a consolidated amount of wealth, and with 3 
lous character for which railroads are noted (I speak of it only as an 
entity, and not in regard to its officers)—I say it is a very dangerous 
thing to put such a grant of power into the hands of such an organiza- 
tion in order that they may sit down on and squelch an inventor witb- 
out any money to fight them. Now, then, if I have got seventy or 
eighty railroad com les at the back of me with thelr capital and 
thelr employees, it a very singular circumstance if I can not cook 
up some testimony among them.“ I do not say that Brother Raymond 
would, but I do not know who his successor might be. It is putting a 
dangerous remedy in the hands of a most dangerous class—the wealthy 
ee 8 me 2865. who want to use an invention without paying for 
pp. „ . 


In the Tanner brake sult the railroad associations manufactured 
evidence which was of such an outrageous character that even the 
counsel of the Western Association discarded it. A. H. Walker, „ of 
Hartford, Conn., author of “ Walker on Patents,” can give particulars. 
“= 8 . only knows how much of the testimony this case 

è In 1889 the association “reissued ” a patent, with an added draw- 
ing, from its office on F street, in Washington. The reissue was then 


introduced in evidence for the 
8 purpose of securing a narrow construc- 
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Hon. Elisha Foote, ex-Commissioner of Patents: 
“You might as well do directly what this section does 3 and 


pass an act that every rallroad which is not making profits or dividends 
shal! haye the privilege of taking any patents they please with impu- 
nity; and, if you make the thing entirely consistent and rational, you 
should also say that they may enter upon anyone's land and cut their 
ttes, and go into rolling mills and take their rails, or any other prop- 
erty they choose to take, and they shall have them without responsi- 
bility to anybody. 

“Take the case of this Westinghouse brake, which, I understand, the 
patentee manufactures himself and puts onto cars at a very reasonable 
price. Now, sup any of these Chicago railroads, making no money, 
should think it desirable for them to take and use this brake without 
paying anything for it. This section would undoubtedly authorize 
them to do so without any compensation, and they could grab any 
amount of property with impunity” (p. 413). 

“What chance would the poor inventor have against these powerful 
corporations? None but a very wealthy person could enter into such 
a controversy. The roads would not n the other provisions of the 
bill, This would enable them to take and use any patent they please 
with impunity, and no one would dare to sue them“ (p. 415). 

“Suppose any of these N corporations should call upon a poor 
inventor to commence a suit against them, and to encounter a big rail- 
road combination with all thelr able and learned counsel in their em- 

loy? It would be impracticable; he would have to give up his patent ” 


p. 418). 

Albert H. Walker, ond author of Walker on Patents: 

“Now suppose the Itimore and Ohio Railroad Company see the 
wenderful invention, and think that is a good thing, and a good deal 
cheaper than coal, and 128 4 We will proceed to infringe Mr. Vance's 
patent, and we will fight him ten or fifteen years, if he sues us, with 
the probable result of his exhausting his means before he gets a decree.’ 
Such “a course of defiant infringement is, in many cases, the deliberate 
purpose of railroad men. It was the avowed 1 of II. E. Sargent, 
the superintendent for many years of the Michigan Central Railroad, 


and one of the members of the Western Railroad Association. He has 
avowed it as his universal principle never to pay anything voluntarily 
to a patentee. He says: Whenever our attention is called to a patent 


of value, we use it, and in a few cases we are made to pay, by die sins 
inventors; but, in the aggregate, we pay much less than if we too 

licenses at first.’ I admit the railroad companies do not generally avow 
such a plan of action, but I know nor entertain such ideas” (p. 896). 

That the substance of the following article, which correctly sets 
forth the character, objects, and methods of the Eastern Railroad Asso 
ciation, was published in the Railway Age in 1891, to wit: 

The Eastern Railroad Association should be broken up, because: 

1. It is a secret society, with a secret constitution and by-laws, organ- 
ized, not like most voluntary associations, for wary or mutual assist- 
ance in times of sickness, poverty, or distress, nor for moral or intel- 
lectual culture, nor for the promotion of science or the arts, nor for the 
advancement of man’s estate, but, judged by its actions for many years, 
for the spoliation of the property of inventors. It has no charter. It 
does not report annually to any Commonwealth. Its right to exercise 
its franchises Is a usurpation. It is not based upon any contract with 
the people of any State. It Is an irresponsible y. It is organized 
selfishness. 

2. Itisa N conspiracy, inasmuch as its constitution requires 
unity of action by all its members in opposing individual patentees, and 
this whether each member (railroad) is directly interested or not in 
the particular controversy. It is well-established law that a combina- 
tiom to attain an end, even lawful in itself, constitutes a conspiracy 
when such combination subjects the individual to its combined and con- 
centrated power. 

3. The members of the association intermeddle in what is none of 
their business. The precepts of international law do not allow a dis- 
interested nation to intermeddle in a contest between two other nations. 
Our National Government can not intermeddle with the local affairs of 
a State, The man who interferes with his neighbors’ quarrels receives 
no sympathy if he gets his head broken. Boys in their sports cry: 
“Hands off!" “Fair play!“ Tue courts have well-defined rules as 
to when and how interested parties may intervene in suits. But this 
association will not ask leave to intervene. 

4. The association violates section 8, Article VIII, of the Constitution 
of the United States to promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to * * * inventors the exclusive 
right to their * * * discoveries.” 

Mr. W. S. Huntington, in the National Car Builder, some time ago, 
speaking of the eastern and western railroad associations, remarked : 
“The inventors are now practically in their power. Many inventors 
who had labored to improve railway appliances abandoned the field and 
exercised their ingenuity in other directions, where there were fewer 
obstacles.” 

5. It is a trust; the most powerful and wealthy trust in the United 
States—the Standard Oil is an infant beside of it—more werful 
than any that has had being since the enactment of statute 21, James I, 
abolishing monopolies. ‘This statute has been called the Magna Charta 
for British industries, and may equally be called the same for American, 
inasmuch as it established legitimate competition. This statute,” 
Hume said, “contained a noble principle and secured to every subject 
unlimited freedom of action, provided he did no injury to others nor 
violated statute law.” ‘This association closes the market against in- 
ventors and owners of patents, and prevents free competition. 

6. It interferes with the administration of justice in the courts. Its 
methods are somewhat as follows: If a railroad wishes to use a_pat- 
ented invention, the matter is refefred to the general counsel of the 
association. He investigates and sees what is most expedient to do. 
He ascertains whether the owner of the patent Is a poor man, without 
means to bring a suit, or a wealthy and influential citizen; whether 
it is cheaper to pay a small license fee or to appropriate the invention 
and fight the owner through the court of last resort. If appropriated 
and the owner brings suit against the railroad infringer, the entire 
strength and means of the association are brought to bear to crush 
him, so as to terrify other patentees from bringing suit for the spolia- 
tion of their property, and every member of the association joins in the 
defense against him, whether using the inyention or not. It closes the 
market against the patentee by the first report on his patent. Its 
constitution forbids any member paying anything to the owner, be- 
cause such payment would serve to establish a measure of damages 
should the owner ultimately win his suit. In one of the association's 
reports the president exhorts the members to “ act as a unit,” and says: 
“This unity of action has been the true cause of our success hereto- 
fore.” Its general counsel in 1879 boasted that the association had 
never been compelled to pay anying for infringement of letters patent. 
The seal of the United States on a patent has no significance in its 
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s oe one little building, 614 F street, is bigger than the United States 
aten ce. 

All suits against any member of the association are defended by its 
general counsel, who travels on passes while taking evidence and at 
all other times in defending the suit, and he avails himself of every 
means within his power per fas per nefas to defeat the suit. Delays, 
obstructions, manufactured evidence, appeals, and all sorts of trickery 
are resorted to as occasion demands. 

If the complainant is finally successful he can seldom 8 “ prof- 
its" or “damages,” and as his patent has generally expired before a 
final judgment is secured, an injunction will not issue. The com- 
peat as been to great expense and trouble and, after having won 

is suit, can not collect a cent. It Is “more expedient” and cheaper 
to pay costs than to take licenses in the first instance. 
he following boast was made by the association's general counsel, 
A. McCallum, in closing the thirteenth annual report to the members 
of the association, to wit, “It appears to be the fact that during the 
whole period of thirteen years, during which the association has been 
in existence, no sult defended by it has resulted in a judgment against 
a member on cee to the highest court; and that while some claims 
have been settled after suit was brought, no member (railroad) de- 
fended by the association has yet, by N of law, under execution, 
attachment, or otherwise, been compelled to pay anything on account 
of infringement of letters patent.” 


Exuisir II. 


(Memorandum. Alexander T. Britton et ex. Mary, William C. McIn- 
tire et ax. Frances B., to Willlam D. Bishop, of Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Theodore N. Ely, of Altoona, Pa.; Albert A. Folsom, of Boston, 
M in trust, dated June 18, 1886. Recorded June 26, 


Consideration, 8 

Parts of lots 17 and 18, In square 456. 

Beginning on the north line of said lot 18, distant 49 feet west of 
the northeast corner thereof on F street, and run thence south 159 
feet 14 inches to a public alley, thence west 24 feet 44 inches, thence 
north 159 feet 13 inches to north line of lot 17, and thence east 24 
feet 4} inches to the beginning. 

To hold unto the only use and benefit of parties of second part, 
their heirs, and to the survivors and survivor of them and the heirs 
and assigns of the survivor. 

In and upon the following trusts : i 

First. In trust for the sole use and benefit of the members of a cer- 
tain association known as the Eastern Railroad Association, 

Second. The said parties of the second part, or any of them, shall 
at any and all times and from time to time convey the same land and 
premises, or any part thereof, to such person or persons to such uses 
and purposes and in such 3 or quality of estate or estates, 
whether in fee simple absolute or by way of trust or mortgage as the 
executive committee of said association shall name, limit, or appoint, 
such limitations or appointments to be deemed sufficiently evidenced by 
the signature of the secretary for the time being of said association 
affixed to the instrument of conveyance, and on any conveyance or con- 
veyances being made as aforesaid the ntee or grantees in any such 
conveyance or conveyances shall take the title, discharged from all re- 
sponsibility on the part of the grantee or grantees to see to or account 
for the due application of the purchase money, or any part thereof. 

General warranty to parties of second part. 

Recorded in Liber 1189, folio 253. 


EXHIIT I. 
Letters from Whitney, Olney, and Griggs. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1293. 
WILLIAM K. TuBMAN, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 


Sir: Your petition of August 18 in relation to the Eastern Railroad 
Association has received careful attention. y 

The facts stated in yonr tition, so far as material to the relief 
asked, are that you are bringing suit in the Federal courts in Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania, respectively, against two railroad companies 
for infringement of letters patent for an improvement in railway car 
windows; that these suits are being defended in the name of the de- 
fendant corporations by the Eastern Railroad Association; that one of 
the objects of this association is to combine all the railroad companies 
of this part of the country for the purpose of dealing with tentees, 
it being provided by the constitution of the association that negotia- 
tions with patentees should be carried on by the executive committee 
of the association; that no royalties should be paid, except with the 
consent of the executive committee, and that all suits for infringements 
should be defended by the association. 

Your claim is that this combination is a violation of the antitrust 
law of July 2, 1890, and you ask me to direct the United States attor- 
neys for the districts in which the suits are pending immediately “ to 
institute proceedings in equity to restrain the Eastern Railroad Asso- 
ciation from continuing in force against yourself the provisions of its 
constitution above referred to.” 

The antitrust law provides that every “ contract, or combination in 
the form of a trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States or with foreign nations” is illegal, 
and that every “ person who shall monopolize or attempt to monopolize, 
or combine or conspire with any other person or persons to monopolize, 
any part of the trade or commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations” is guilty of a misdemeanor. I do not think that the 
combination you refer to comes within the purview of the act. 

A patentee is the owner of a monopoly of the right for seventeen 
ears to the sole manufacture, use, and sale of the article which he has 
nvented. In this instance the article invented is one that can only 
be used by railway companies. You are the only producer and they 
are the any consumers. You allege that all the possible consumers of 
the article in a certain territory combine against the sole producer for 
the pu e of preventing its price being raised above the figure which 
they are willing to pay. It may be that this combination abuses its 
power, and, as you aver, either reduces the A toa Fur inade- 
quate figure or violates the patentee's rights altogether, relying upon its 
ability to tire him out in litigation. These evils, however, are not 
those which the antitrust law was enacted to remedy, and their redress 


a The theory of the association regarding patent 
what analogous to that held by the defendant in 
Press and Manufacturing Com 
(60 O. G., 894), decided reh 


roperty is some- 
ampbell Printing 
are Manhattan Railway Company 
A . 


1906. 
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must be found elsewhere. I do not think that a combination of present 
consumers of a given commodity effects restraint or a monopoly of 
trade or commerce within the meaning of the act. 
Moreover, I do not perceive that you can not obtain, by proceedin, 
in your own name, whatever remedy, if any, could be afforded by the 
suit you ask to be brought. It has been the opinion of this Depart- 
ment that the right of a person injured to sue for violation of the act 
of 1890 is not to be regarded as denied, because, by the express terms 
of the statute, the United States may initiate an equivalent proceeding. 
‘general considerations of public policy require that private 2 wi 
ample remedies for the redress of their alleged wrongs in their own 
hands are not to be encouraged to expect governmental interposition 
5 Or Bs behalf. For these reasons the prayer of your petition must be 
en. 
EDWARD B. WHITNEY, 
Acting Attorney-General, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1898. 
WILLIAM K. TUBMAN, Esq., 


Baltimore, Md. 


Sim: Your communication of November 27, asking a reconsideration 
of your petition for the bringing of suit a inst the Eastern Railroad 
Association, under the antitrust law act of 1890, has received careful 
examination. I am unable to perceive, however, that the matter was 
Por propeti 5 of by the Acting Attorney-General in his letter 
0 ugust ast. 85 

The remarks of Congressmen quoted by vou as to the depression of 
prices by middlemen in order that they may obtain an undue share of 
the profit between producer and consumer do not apply to combina- 
tions of the consumers themselves to ob a reduction of prices. 
You do not refer to any authorities holding such combinations to be 
illegal in case of purely private sales; nor have I been able to find any. 

Nor do I think that my refusal to direct suit in the name of the Goy- 
ernment precludes you from relief. I am aware that the late Judge 
Billings decided last winter in a case in Louisiana that a private per- 
son could not sue for relief under section 4 of the act. opinion, 
however, contains no reasons for the decision, and it does not appeal to 
my judgment, and I do not think that his decision alone should con- 
trolling in a matter of so great magnitude. The Department of Justice 
has but a limited appropriation for maintenance of suits, and it has 
never been considered that the Attorney-General should commence suit 
except with the belief that he had a fair 1 of winning it. I do 
not think that Congress intended to conclude by the Attorney-General's 
opinion parties believing themselves to be injured. 

In your communication you charge that officers of the Eastern Rail- 
road Association are guilty of various acts which are crimes inde- 
pendent of the antitrust law. If you are possessed of evidence which 
will establish such crimes, it should be submitted to the district at- 
torney for the proper district. 

In acting upon your communications it has been assumed that you 
are the owner of a lawful patent which has been infringed by the rail- 
road companies, although a Federal court has decided that you have no 
rights in the premises, a decision which might be held to dispose of 


your gi se 
pectfully, RICHARD OLNEY, Attorney-General. 


"Respectfully, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1900. 
F. E. STEBBINS, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: In the matter of the application of William K. Tubman, re- 
questing me to institute proceedings under the act of July 2, 1890, com- 
monly known as the “antitrust law,” against the Eastern Railroad As- 
sociation, haying waited a reasonable time for Hon. J. M. Wilson to a 
pear, I must infer from his fallure to appear that he does not care to 
add anything to the argument you have submitted, and I therefore pro- 
ceed to dispose of the matter. 

The complaint is that a large number of railroad companies have 
formed this association for the 8 of advising its members with re- 
spas to the purchase or use of railway patent rights and of assistin; 
them in the defense of claims for the infringement of such patents. I 
is urged that poras rights are the subject of interstate commerce and 
that the association constitutes a combination in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States. 

The same er has been twice made to the Department and 
twice denied, first by Acting Attorney-General Whitney, in a carefully 
considered communication under date of August 23, 1893, and after- 
wards by Attorney-General olay. in his letter of December 11, 1893. 

m sauton to the considerations mentioned by them, the following 
are in point: 

A patent right is essentiaily a monopoly. The patentee is granted 
the exclusive right, for a term of years, to make, use, or vend the 
patented article. This right is absolutely within his control. He 
may omit to use it himself and refuse to apens anybody else to use 
it. He may permit one person to use it and without 1 any rea- 
son refuse to permit another to do so. He may sell the right in par- 
cels, giving one person license to use the patent in one place and an- 
other license to use it elsewhere. 

Such being the nature of a patent right, may not the association com- 
plained of be considered as a reasonable and fair arrangement for the 
mutual benefit and protection of railroads in transactions relating to 
patents? Before a railroad company can safely purchase a patent right 
or use an invention it must be ass that the patent is valid and its 
use will not operate as an infringement. So, too, if a claim for in- 
fringement is made the 1 has a right before paying it to make 
a full 3 and ar o this individually or through others. 
In what way does it unlawfully interfere with the rights of the patentee 
for the railroads to create a board of experts which shall be furnished 
with all the information they have respecting patents, and to which 
shall be referred for investigation and report all questions relating to 
patents? A man who offers a patent for sale does not enter the open 
field of competition. If his patent is valid there can be no competition. 

The patent is a monopoly which no person can lawfully infringe, and 
which he can refuse to sell at all or sell for what he pleases. There is 
no competition to fix a reasonable price for patent rights. The pat- 
entee may demand a thousand or a million dollars. It is worth what 
he can get for it. If it is infringed, he has his remedy in the courts. 


If he makes a claim for damages because of ERRA EPR he can not 
object to the person or corporation threatened seek 
formation from any source before paying or resisting 
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ng advice and in- 
i 


Another thing to be considered is, that to provide the safest service 
to secure the results railroads must be built and equipped in a 
uniform manner throughout the United States. Passengers and em- 
ployees are alike interested in this, and Congress has recognized the 
need by requiring automatic couplers and other safeguards on interstate 
railroads. For these reasons a patented appliance for use on railroads 
may be of general concern, in which event one railroad can not safely 
adopt it without consulting the others. This of itself makes the crea- 
tion of an association with a board of experts, to which patents ma 
— ot for investigation and report, of exceptional propriety an 
nefit. 


The application must therefore be denied. 


Respectfully, 
Joun W. Grices, Attorney-General. 
This letter was written by Solicitor-General Richards and signed by 
Griggs, who prepared the answer to the bill in equity in the case of 
United States v. The Northern Securities Company et al. 


Exursit K. 
OPINION OF WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, MARCH 24, 1902. 


A combination of all or a large number of railroads to contest pat- 
ents on all articles required for railroad use, in which each railroad 
agrees not to settle with any patentee without the consent of a com- 
mittee of the combination, nor while any claim is pending against any 
other member of the combination, and by which the combination agrecs 
to defend all suits against each railroad and to pay the expenses of 
such defense and pe, any judgments which may be recovered, is an 
illegal con: eg n restraint of trade under the act of Congress of 
zay 2, 1 (26 Stat., 209). 

he object is to enable the combination to control and fix the prices 
to be paid as royalties upon all inventions, and does not allow each 
railroad to make its own settlements with the patentees. It is a con- 
spiracy to get lower prices for what the combination buys, as contra- 
distinguished from a conspiracy to A y higher prices for what a com- 
— produca and sells; and both are obnoxlous to the law against 
monopolies. . 

Patents are property created by express national law. A tented 
article has attached to it a special value growing out of ther patent. 
Congress having decided that it is for the public good that inventive 
genius shall be stimulated by perm monopolies, all patents and all 
patented articles are pr subjects of trade and commerce, and as 
such are protected by all the laws which protect other merchandise, 
If it is desirable that they shall exist it is desirable that there shall 
be unhindered trade therein, and such trade can not be lawfully les- 
sened by combinations and conspiracies to diminish the value thereof 
through lawsuits, to fix the prices which shall be paid therefor, and to 
otherwise prevent free traffic therein. 

The railroads can no more combine to fix low prices which the 
shall pay than an association of patentees can combine to fix hig 
prices which they shall charge. 

The fact that the patentees are for a limited period legal monop- 
olists pra no right to the railroads to establish an illegal combination 
to limit the monopolies. Congress can abolish patents; the railroads 


can not. 

All the above pro; The facts 
in the case of the Eastern Railroad Association are all of record in 
their own books and reports, and are too plain to need recital. The 
association is formed expressly for the purpose above supposed, and 
for no other purpose. To be sure, it is stated that its object is onl 
to resist ill patents, but that recital does not change the avowed 
purpose to allow no a to be settled for by any one member of the 
association except with the assent of a committee of all the railroads, 
and to defend any claims against any member and to pay the expe 
and the Bo rer if any is recovered. The Joint Trafic Association 
contend that its object was not to fix and maintain unreasonable 
rates, but only rates which should be reasonable. The subterfuge did 
not avail with the Supreme Court, and the subterfuge that the open 
combination of all the railroads to control the settlement for all 
parents is only intended to apply to illegal patents will be equally 


wo ess. 

It is difficult to believe that an illegal combination so plain and 
evident should have existed during all these thirty years last passed. 
It can not be doubted that the ident and the Attorney-General 
when they know the facts, will act with as much prompiness and 
vigor as they have in the case of the Northern Securities Company, 
where the facts and the law are not so clear and plain as in the present 
case, because in the first #he purpose is not stated in words, while in 
the latter it is openly and expressly avowed. 

The foregoing yes is given in full view of the letter of Acting 
Attorney-General E. B. W ey, of August 23, 1893, and the letter 
of Attorney-General Olney of December 11, 1893. ‘Those gentlemen 
were members of Mr. Cleveland's Administration, and, like Attorney- 
General Judson Harmon, were doubtless influenced in their poinion by 
their close relations to their President, of whom Mr. William J. Bryan, 
on March 21, 1902, spoke as follows: 

“For four years he stood between the people and reform; for four 
years he made the White House the rendezvous of cunning and crafty 
representatives of predatory wealth; for four years the corporations 
and syndicates controlled his Administration.” 

Insensibly to themselves, Peers Mr. Whitney and Mr. Olney were 
controlled by surroundings like these, and Messrs. McKenna and Griggs 
mistakenly refused to reverse the decisions of their predecessors, 
doubtless overcome by the lingering malaria of the late Administration. 
But there is no such atmosphere now in the White House or in the 
Department of Justice. President Roosevelt and Attorney-General 
Knox are the friends of the ple and reform, and not representatives 
or predatory wealth, and it is impossible that they should not suppress 
k combination so evidently illegal as that of the Eastern Railroad Asso- 
ciation. 


itions seem clear and not doubtful. 


nses 


Wa. E. CHANDLER. 


ExnTnTIT L. 


OPINION OF UNITED STATES SENATOR TURNER. 
UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1902. 
H. B. 3 


ecretary Antitrust League, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sir: From the pepara submitted to me it appears that the 
Eastern Railroad Association is a trust formed by several hundred rail- 
way companies operating east of the Mississippi River, whereby each 
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be 
r in the 


trust agreement the fund thus created is to be — — trustees— 

First. To investigate concerning the validity and ity of all patents. 
granted for improvements and ices to be used in connection with 
the operation of the railways. 5 

Second. To defend all suits brought patentees against railways, 
members of the trust, for using any such improvements and devices. 

Third. To compromise such suits when, in the opinion of the trustees, 
the patent is valid, provided the sum paid by the way of compromise 
be not more than it would cost to litigate the suits. 

Fourth. When patent rights are found to be both yalid and useful, to 
negotiate and purchase the seme for the benefit of the members of the 
trust, and upon such terms as the trustees may determine. 

The companies agree that they will not negotiate or deal with pat- 
entees either In the matter of purchase or way of compromise for 
illegal use, but that all such negotiations and dealings shall be by the 
trustees. The effect of the agreement is far-reaching, as a moment's 
refiection will readily show, upon the value of the property of patentees 
and upon their ability to vend the same throughout the several States 
covered by the agreement. The patentees, as to all such States, are re- 
duced to the necessity of dealing with a le Fagen a This pur- 
chaser is armed with a large fund to fight e courts all patents 
which it can not purchase on its own terms. It is an impudent bully 
which takes any ytd that it piensas upon such terms as it pleases, 
r „ a club to beat its victims to death if they decline to 
subm 

Since the trust is interstate in its scope and operations, has for its 
object the restraint of trade in patent rights, is created by contrac 
has taken and maintained the trust form, and moreover, a crimina 
conspiracy at common law, thus presenting all the features denounced 
by Section I of the act of July 2, 1890, it necessarily follows that it is 
ilegal if, first, a patent right is property which may be said to enter 
into and form a part of trade and commerce; and, second, if a combina- 
tion to lower the value of property entering into nterstate commerce is 
as much “in restraint of trade within the meaning of the act of 1890, 
as a combination to raise the value of such property would be. 

It does not zadata either profound consideration or an extended ex- 
amination of authorities to see that the question of correctness of both 
the foregoing subjunctive propositions must be answered in the afirma- 


tive. 

First. A patent right is property. It is created by statute, and the 
freedom of Lala ro ik in all the States is declared statute. The fact 
that it is incorporeal In character and intangible does not changa its 
character as property. Ju Davis, of the Supreme Court of the 
Tnited States, in ex parte Robinson 4 Biss., 309), uses the following 
lan. pero concerning the character of patents and the free right to 
wane em within the United States: 

“The siege in inventions exists by virtue of the laws of Con- 

4 no State has a right to interfere with its enjoyment or to 
annex conditions to the grant. If the patentee complies with the laws 
of Congress on the subject he has the right to go into the open market 
anywhere within the United States and sell his 3 

nventions secured by patents have been specifically declared to be 


property by the Supreme Court of the United States in the Phe pope 
‘cases: Brown v. Duchesne, 19 Howard, 197; Cammeyer v. Newton, 

U. S., 225; Densmore v. Schofield, 102 U. S., 875; Soloman v. United 
States, 137 U. S., 346. 


Bein roperty and the right to freely vend them in the several 
States Tis secured by statute, why are not patented inventions as 
much within the spirit and purpose of the act of 1890 as any other 
species of property? It is impossible to conceive of any reason why 
they are not. There is no such reason. Indeed, as to many tangible 

cles of property covered by —— the patented idea involved in 
and connee with them constitutes ff ia part of their value, and 
in some instances the greater e protection which the law 
carries for such articles against combinations in restraint of trade 
therein is a protection for both the value of the articles considered 
simply as manufactured articles and the value of the penni t 
which inheres in and Paiongs to them. We see, then, at the law 
does include within its p ew the patent right when connected with 
tangible physical property, and it is impossible to conceive why it 
should Sar 7 5 in 2 tes the patent right when disconnected with 
the tan e cal property. 

Kocon: Is it not a b to lower the value of property enter - 
ing into interstate commerce in restraint of trade” within the mean. 
ing of the act of 1890? ‘The evil most in the public mind at the time of 
the passage of that act was the existence of t combinations formed 
to increase the price of manufa articles, but that combinations 
might be formed for the opposite purpose could not have escaped the in- 
telligence of Co and that combinations and conspiracies had ex- 
isted i in the past for t purpose, and constituted indictable crimes at 
common law, was well known to the Members of both Houses. The 
terms of the act are They say every contract, etc., in re- 
straint of trade or commerce among the several States,“ etc. Since it 
is as much in raint of trade to ress the value of articles of prop- 
erty as it is to enhance them, and indeed more so, and since the history 
of the law showed that conspiracies for the first purpose were as likely 
to occur as conspiracies for the second, and that they were equally as 
injurious as the second kind, it is impossible, in view of the broad and 
comprehensive language employed, to conclude that Congress did not 
have both kinds of contra and conspiracies in view. 

It is true that only contracts and conspiracies of the second kind have 
been before the courts since the passage of the act of 1890, but that 
is no argument against the view here taken. The law has been in 
force a comparatively short time, and it requires much time for cases 
involving every phase of any law to arise and be adjudicated. It ma. 
be observed, however, of these cases which have been adjudicat 
that the reasoning-on which the judgments proceeded was as applicable 
to the one case as to the other, and that in none of the opinions is 
there the most remote suggestion that the law was not intended to 
cover both classes of cases. Can anyone doubt that if all the grain 
dealers in the United States should enter into a combination to com- 
mit the purchase of all corn bought in the United States to the hands 
of one firm or corporation, thereby compelling the farmers whose 
necessities compel em to sell, to sell at any price this firm or 
corporation might fix, that such combination would be declared to be 
in restraint of trade and commerce within the meaning of the act of 
1890? If such a combination would be in restraint of trade and com- 
merce, then this combination is in restraint of trade and commerce. 
The only difference in the two cases is one of in the number 
of individuals affected and the public injury inflicted. 


These considerations do not appear to have occurred to Acting Attor- 


Whitn Attorney-General Olney, or Attorney-General 
declined 1 . À 8 


sequi 
Attorney-General Olney does not discuss the questions Involved at all 

and it is evident that he gave them only perfunctory consideration, it 

he gave them any consideration. Attorney-General Griggs evident! 

did not see the features of this combination which enabled it to kill 

competition and to control at will the prices to be paid inventors for 

their patented inventions. He speaks of it as if its sole 8 was 
to keep in touch with new inventions affecting railway business and to 
examine and report concerning their validity, utility, and value. He 
does make one statement which bears on the subjects I have been dis- 
cussing, but it is nothing but a bare statement, and, moreover, it Is pal- 
pably incorrect. He says, “If his patent is valid there can be no com- 

tion.” There can be competition between 8 for the purchase 

of valuable railway 1 Sup there was only one line of rail- 
road from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast having the right to use the 
Westinghouse air brake, would not that line of railway have a great ad- 
vantage over its competitors in the matter of nger traffic, and if 
such a patent right were put up for sale for the exclusive use of two or 
more competing lines of railways, would there not be keen competition 
for its purchase? If the free right to vend patented inventions were 
not broken down and destroyed by this combination, there would be 
such inventions for which rival lines of railways would compete. 

I have not thought it necessary to quote from the contract by which 
the Eastern Railroad Association was formed. That contract and the 
constitution and by-laws of the association made to carry it out shows 
its objects and purposes to be what I have stated. If I have committed 
un error it is in understatements rather than overstatements. Neither 
have I it necess ait to Bry from, or refer to, the sey cases 
construing and applying the act of 1890. They are too well known to 
the profession to require more than the mention I have made of them. 

In conclusion, I think that the question of the character of this nasso- 
ciation may well be again submitted to the Attorney-General for exam- 
ination, and for the action of the rtment after such examination, 
with the confident hope and expectation that that examination will in- 
duce a different opinion and cause different action to be taken from 
that reached and taken when the matter was before under consideration 
in the Department of Justice. 

Very respectfully, Gro, TURNER. 

EXHIBIT M. 

Circuit court of the United States, district of Massachusetts. In equity. 
No. 2471. Wiliam K. Tubman v. Wason Manufacturing Company. 
Affidavit of John J. Harrower. Filed February 10, 1894. 

I, John J. Harrower, of Wash on, in the District of Columbia, 
make oath and say that I nm secre ry of the Eastern Railroad Asso- 
clation, whose office is at 614 F street NW., in said Washington; that 
Robert J. Fisher, counsel of said association, has directed me to — 29 
on his behalf for the purpose of having forwarded to him for use in a 
cause in equity now pending in the circuit court of the United States 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, brought by the same com- 
plainant, Tubman, against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company (the 
said Eastern Railroad Association having carried on the defense in both 
of said causes on behalf of the defendants therein), certain exhibits, 
be! models introduced as evidence by said defendant said asso- 
ciation, entitled in the printed record of this cause as follows: Defend- 
ants’ exhibit, “ Defendants’ gar; “ defendants’ exhibit. “ Roberts’s car; 
which said models are now in the custody of the clerk of this court. 

Jno. J. Harrower. 

Sworn to before me this 10th day of February, A. D. 1894. 

ALEX. H. TROWBRIDGE, 
Clerk United States Circuit Court, Massachusetts District. 

I respectfully request that the said exhibits be forwarded by the clerk 
of this court to Robert J. Fisher, esq., counsel for the said Eastern 
Railroad Associa on the condition that they be carefully preserved 
in their present condition so that they can be returned to the custody 
of the clerk of this court whenever an order of court may be made re- 
quiring such 


return. 
Very respectfully, Jno. J. Harrower. 


ORDER. 
[February 10, 1894.] 
J. Ordered that said exhibits be delivered as poa for, sub- 
e said court 


ALEX. H. TROWBRIDGE, Olerk. 
FEBRUARY 10, 1894. 
Models forwarded to Robert J. Fisher, esq., per Adams express. 


EXHIIr N. 


Hearing no further from the President or the Department of Justice, 
the following correspondence , which closes the chapter of this 
consistent refusal upon the part of the Administration to act upon the 
plain facts presented: 

THe AMERICAN ANTITRUST LEAGUE, NATIONAL OFFICE, 
g 1229 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, SECOND FLOOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1902. 
Hon. GEORGE > CORTRLYOU 


ecretary to the President. 

Sm: You will doubtless remember that on March 26 we placed in 
your hands an opinon by the Hon. William E. Chandler relative to the 
violation of the Federal antitrust law by the Eastern Railroad Associa- 
tion, and nested that the same be delivered to the President. 

On Decem 21, 1901, we submitted to the President in person and 
filed certain printed documents and papers, among them being a copy of 
the association's unlawful agreement and a “statement” relating to 
the legal aspects of the same, and the President promised that he would 
give the matter careful consideration and call the attention of the hon- 
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orable Attorney-General to it. Since the above date we have not re- 
ceived any communication from either the President or the Attorney- 
General relating thereunto. 

We would be pleased to have the opportunity of discussing this mat- 
ter with the President In person if you can make arrangements for us 


to do so. 
Respectfully, yours, H. B. MARTIN, Chairman, 
F. E. STEBBINS, of Counsel. 


Exum O. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27, 1902. 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


s 
President of the United States. 

Sim: On December 21, 1901, the undersigned placed in your hands 
certain evidence in the form of papers and documents showing that the 
Bastern Railroad Association, a voluntary combination of nearly all 
railroad corporations in the fifteen Atlantic coast States, exists and 
pursues its iniquity in violation of the Federal antitrust law. You re- 
ceived the papers and stated that you would give the matter careful 
consideration and call the attention of the Attorney-General to it. 

On January 23, 1902, we addressed a communication to the honor- 
able Attorney-General, aski what action, if any, had been taken in 
the matter. ‘Thus far the Attorney-General has failed to make any 
reply whatsoever. 

On March 26, 1902, we placed in the hands of your secretary, Mr. 
G. B. Cortelyou, to deliver to you in poson a legal opinion by the Hon. 
William E. Chandler to the effect that the Eastern Railroad Associa- 
tion was an “illegal conspiracy,” Mr. Chandler having carefully exam- 
5 duplicate of the evidence filed with you on December 

1, $ 

On April 3, 1902, we addressed a letter to Mr. Cortelyou, relative to 
the disposition made of Mr. Chandler's opinion and expr the desire 
for a personal interview with the President, and in reply received the 
following letter from your secretary : 

Warre Housem, 
Washington, April 5, 1902. 


Mx Dran Sin: I have your letter of the 3d instant, and in reply 
would say that your previous communication was, by the President's 
direction, brought to the attention of the Attorney-General on March 27. 
I would suggest that you communicate with Mr. Knox on the subject. 


Very truly, yours, 
Geo. B. CORTELYOU, 
Secretary to the President. 
Mr. H. B. MARTIN, 
American Antitrust League, 
1229 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

On May 21, 1902, we called at the Department of Justice and were 
told by the secretary to the Attorney-General that he was at the White 
House and that we could call up the Attorney-General's office by tele- 
phone at 2 o'clock p. m. and arrange for an interview. Upon leaning 
we gave the secretary a copy of a legal opinion, prepared with grea 
care by the Hon. George Turner, showing that the Eastern Railroad 
Association was an ares trust, and requested the secretary to hand 
the same to the honorable Attorney-General. At 2 o'clock . Martin 
communicated with the secretary oF telephone, as agreed, and was in- 
formed that “the Attorney-General will not be able to take up the 
case.“ Mr. Martin replied: “ Will not take up the case at all?” and 
the secretary responded: “ He says he will not be able to take it up 


at all.” 

Mr. Martin: “ We called to see him at the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent.“ The secretary : He says he will not be able to take it up at 
all.“ On the morning of May 22 Mr. Martin received through the mail 
and in a Department of Justice envelope the copy of the opinion by 
Hon. George Turner, delivered to the secretary on the previous day, 
and which was the sole paper inclosed in the envelope. he postmark 
indicated that the opinion had been returned very soon after its de- 
livery to the Attorney-General’s secretary. 

Believing in the law, “the very least as feeling her care, and the 
gretaest as not exempted from her power,“ and that it should not be 
suspended and the courts closed, we again request consideration of our 
petition and that the Attorney-General be directed to institute suit in 
equity against the Eastern Railroad Association. 

Among the papers filed with you on December 21, 1901, is a true 
copy of the constitution and by-laws of the association, which alone is 
ample ground for a suit. The decisions in United States v. The Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association, and United States v. The Joint Traffic 
Association, were rendered solely upon the agreements themselves. We 
will at any time furnish the Attorney-General with the original copy 
of the Eastern Railroad Association's agreement and proofs of its nu- 
thenticity, and submit additional eyidence of the association's unlawful 
and criminal acts and doings. The opinions of Hon. William E. Chand- 
ler and Hon. George Turner should not be disregarded, as they em- 
body the views of most eminent publicists, gentlemen learned in the 
law, both of them “ too wise to be deceived and too good to do wrong.” 
The Hon. George F. Hoar has also verbally expressed the opinion that 
the Eastern Railroad Association violates the antitrust act, and it is 
believed he will reiterate his belief if solicited so to do. The late Hon. 
Jeremiah Wilson some two years ago reviewed all the evidence submit- 
ted by us on December 21, 1901, and repeatedly in person visited the 
Department of Justice for the purpose of soliciting the Attorney- 
General to bring suit. 

We submit this communication with the confident belief that, if you 
once fully understand the nature and character of the Eastern Railroad 
Re anon you will direct proper action to be taken by the Department 
of Justice. 

In an article written by yourself and published in the Cosmopolitan, 
November, 1895, Taking the New York police out of politics," are 
statements which apply to the enforcement of the antitrust law: 

“ Our enforcement of the Sunday excise law caused most disturbance. 
Up to the time we took office no official had ever made a serlous and 
consistent effort to enforce the law. Almost all men of much expe- 
rience insisted that the law could not be enforced. After carefully con- 
sidering the matter, however, we came to the conclusion that it could 
be enforced, and that in any event we had no alternative save to try 
ee 8 it if we wished to retain our self-respect or obey our caths 
of office. 

“We stood on the 8 that the law should be honestly and 
bee enforced while it remained on the statute books. 

“Tt is a lamentable thing when the people and the public officials 
grow to think that laws should only be enforced as far as the officers 


It 18 
eads to lynching, whitecapping, and all 


of the law think that public opinion demands their enforcement. 

such a belief that inevitably 

kindred forms of outrage.” 
In view of all the foregoing facts in this case we are compelled to ap- 


peal to you, Mr. President, to take the steps necessary in this emer- 
gency to compel your immediate subordinate, the Attorney-General, to 
roceed at once to enforce the Federal antitrust law against the Eastern 
Railroad Association. This case has been for months before the Attor- 
ation and we believe that further delay can only be subversive 
of justice. 

Respectfully submitted. 


F. E. STEBBINS, 
of Counsel, 

Joint Committee American Antitrust League 
and District Assembly 66, Knights of Labor. 


Thus far the President has entirely ignored the last com- 
munication submitted by the antitrust league. 

Attorneys-General Olney, Harmon, McKenna, Griggs, and 
Knox, for a period of some twelve years, refused to enforce the 
antitrust act. 

All of these officials at the head of the Department of Justice 
apparently suspended the laws, and the suspending of laws 
has always been regarded as an offense. 


But I do not know whether it be not a more dangerous mistake, with- 
out very reason, to suspend the execution of the law still in force, 
for the sake of certain le than utterly to abrogate it. (Pufendorf, 
Law of Nations, VIII, 317.) 

The pretended power of suspending laws and the execution of laws 
by le authority without the consent of Parliament is illegal. (Dec- 
laration of 5 

When an officer neglects a duty incumbent upon him either by com- 
5 — awe by statute, he is indictable for his offense. (1 Russell on 

mes, $ 

Whenever a duty is im upon a public officer, neglect to perform 
it is a public offense. (Wharton Criminal Law, vol. 1, sec. 10. 

Your own office also to be condemned in £50 of gold in case that 
upon the creation of any such prohibitive monoplies or corporate agree- 
ments, the aboye most wholesome penalties imposed by us shall in an 
instance, whether from venality or subterfuge, or in any other way, fail 


of being Era exacted. Zeno's Law Against Monopolies. ‘orpus 
Juris Civilis, Cod. IV, Tit. LIX.) 
If the laws, then, require a particular officer by name to perform a 


duty, not onl but no other officer 
can perform 


William Wirt, 1 Op. 
Gen., 625; 5 0 


Atty. „ 287.) 

it is the constitutional duty of the President to take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, but the Constitution consigns to Congress 
the power of designating the duties of particular subordinate officers, 
and the President is to take care that they execute their duties faith- 
fully and honestly. (J. Y. Mason, 4 Op. Atty. Gen., 516.) 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read the following, to be inserted as a new section: 


Sec. 12. That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the, Senate, nine general appraisers of 
merchandise, each of whom shall receive a yee of $7,000 a year. 
Not more than five of such general ap aisers shall be appointed from 
the same political party. They shall not be engaged in any other 
business, avocatlon, or employment, and may be removed from office at 
any time by the President only for inefficiency, mental or physical in- 
capacity, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. They shall be 
employed at such ports and within such territorial limits as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may from time to time 13388 and are 
hereby authorized to exercise the powers and duties devolved upon 
them by this act and to exercise, under the general direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, such other supervision over appraisements 
and classifications, for duty, of imported merchandise as may be 
needful to secure lawful and uniform apprainsements and classifica- 
tions at the several ports. Three of the general appraisers shall be 
on duty as a board of general appraisers daily (except Sunday and 
legal holidays) at the port of New York, during the business hours 


is that officer bound to KEO i 
t without a violation of the law. 


prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, at which port a place for 
samples shall be provided, under such rules and regulations as the 
Secreta of the easury may from time to time prescribe, which 


shall include rules as to the classes of articles to be deposited, the time 
of their retention, and as to their disposition, which place of samples 
shall be under the immediate control and direction of the board of 
general appraisers on duty at said port. 

The amendment, to insert the above as section 12, was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read the following amendments, to be inserted in 
section 14: 

On page 14, in line 16, after the word “it,” strike out “said 
board“ and insert the general board of nine general appraisers.” 

In line 19, after the word “ practice,” strike out “ as may be deemed 
necessary for the conduct of their proceedings not inconsistent with 
law and insert “not inconsistent with law as may be deemed nec- 
essary for the conduct of its proceedings and of the proceedings of 
the said board of three general appraisers." 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment to 
this section; in line 10, page 14, after the word “court,” strike 
out “of appeals.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 10, page 14, strike out “ of appeals.” 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I will explain this, as other 
amendments of the same nature will be offered to the next 
section. The present law provides that an appeal from the 
Board of Appraisers shall go to the circuit court. The Board of 
Appraisers and the Treasury Department have, for some time, 
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been anxious to have the appeal go directly to the circuit court 
of appeals, and they urged before the committee very strong 
reasons why appeals should go to the circuit court of appeals. 
I would not consent to this change now if I could help it, but 
my colleague from New York [Mr. Parsons] has handed me a 
letter to him from the assistant district attorney showing that 
the circuit court of appeals there is already overburdened with 
business. It has decided in the last year 232 appeals, of which, 
I believe, only about 34 were from the decision of the circuit 
court in customs cases. Now, the appeals from the General 
Board of Appraisers to the circuit court number something over 
300, if I recollect aright, during the year. If these 300 cases 
should go to the circuit. court of appeals in a lump, added to 
the 232 cases which they decided last year, of course it would 
clog up the business of the court. So very reluctantly I con- 
cluded to offer this amendment, changing it back to the old 
system, providing for an appeal, however, from the circuit 
court under the general law. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Recently we created another 
Federal court in New York City, and the President has ap- 
pointed and the Senate has confirmed, I think, another Federal 
judge for that place. 

Mr. PAYNE. ‘That is only an additional judge of the circuit 
court. 

Mr. PARSONS. And a new district judge, too; but if you 
send all these appeals to the circuit court of appeals you take 
up the time of three judges, whereas now you only take up the 
time of one judge. If you had given us three new judges, this 
change would not be necessary, but if you turn over all this 
work to the circuit court of appeals it will clog their calendar 
and they will soon get behind. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What change does this make? 
Who decides the matter now? 

Mr. PARSONS. ‘The importer first takes his appeal from the 
Board of General Appraisers to the circuit court. Then, under 
the present law, an appeal may be taken from the circuit court 
to the circuit court of appeals, and under the general law the 
importer can still take an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but only a few of the cases go beyond the cir- 
cuit court. Last year there were 344 appeals to the circuit 
court and, I think, only 34 appeals taken from the circuit court 
to the circuit court of appeals in these customs cases. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I believe Judge Somerville is 
one of your appraisers. 

Mr. PARSONS. He is one of the Board of General Ap- 
praisers. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I know he is a very fine lawyer. 

Mr. PARSONS. In that connection I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp a letter from the district attorney from 
the southern district of New York about this matter, explaining 
the need for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Record the letter referred to. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 
New York, June 23, 1906. 


on. TIERBERT PARSONS 
i House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sin: In consultation with my customs bureau, which has 
charge of those cases, I find that I have little dificul coming to 
the conclusion that the passage of the bill H. R. 19750, transferring 


a ls from the Board of Appraisers to th appeals 
Auen of the circuit court, would be a great calamity in this district. 
It would practically stall our circuit court of appeals. 

You will remember that in the argument before the House committee 
on the subject of a new Federal judge, our statistics showed that our 
circuit court of . — last year heard 232 appeals as against 156, 
which was the highest number heard in any er circuit. The num- 
ber of appeals from the General Appraisers which were 

ear in the eireuit court was 349, while only 45 ap were taken 
—.— the cireuit court and heard the circuit court of appeals. In 
other words, the method of hearing appeals in the circuit court sifts 
out about six-sevenths of the appeals from the General Appraisers, 
leaving only about one-seventh to go up to the cirenit court oi 

If all these 7 under the new legislation necessarily went to the 


here last 


appeals of nearly 150 per cent. 

You will remember also that at the hea our statistics showed 
that our circuit court of Sposa was very much overworked, not only 
hearing more appeals, but hearing them under a greater pressure than 
er circuit. To more than double the number eases before 


Another way of looking at it is that at present these appeals from the 
General Appraisers are heard hed j 

method wo make it 
thus usin 
The r 


seventh of the a 
therefore, seem 
I am fold that the customs bar is unanimous against the pos 


are taken beyond the circuit court. ‘There would, 
O be no demand on the part of the public for a change. 


change; that the only demand for the change came from the Board of 
General Appraisers, who are constantly striving to dignify their posi- 
ore: and wish to have their decisions reviewed only by the highest 
cour 

Finally, I have figures showing that since January 1, 1900, there 
have been 1,542 appeals from the Board of General Appraisers to the 
United States circuit court and only 181 aes oe during those six years 
from the circuit court to the circuit court of appeals. 


ly, yours, 
HENRY L. STIMSON, 
United States Attorney. 

The amendment offered by Mr. PAYNE was then agreed to. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for tbe purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from New York in charge of the bill a question. On page 
12, line 3, he will see that two days only are allowed for an 
importer to give notice of dissatisfaction in case of an appraise- 
ment, whereas under the existing law ten days is allowed if 
he is dissatisfied with the classification. Now, I should like to 
ask the gentleman why it is that the discrimination is made, 
and if, in his opinion, two days are long enough to allow for an 
appeal in the case of dissatisfaction with an appraisement? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, this provision has been in the 
law since 1890, and I never heard any complaint about it ex- 
cept from the gentleman from Massachusetts, who called my 
attention to a case where a man had lost his rights because he 
didn’t know the provision of law. Having been in the law so 
long, I did not think it was best to change. There seems to 
be no imperative reason for making the change, and where men 
get used to a certain time for giving notice—get used to a cus- 
tom—it is better to leave it as it is. I never heard any com- 
plaint until the gentleman from Massachusetts stated his case. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
intention of offering an amendment, as I have ascertained that 
it would not be accepted, and because we have got beyond the 
paragraph, but I should like to state to this committee exactly 
the circumstances which have arisen in order to have them a 
matter of record for future use. n 

A manufacturer of morocco. goods in my district imported a 
lot of sheepskins with the wool on them. The duty on wool is 
a specific duty of so much a pound, according to grade. Hae 
imported the sheepskins, and they were appraised in the port of 
Boston as having 70 per cent of them wool. The duty was as- 
sessed accordingly. ‘The importer’s factory is in the town of 
Peabody. It was absolutely impossible for him within two days 
to have the sheepskins removed to Peabody and there have the 
wool pulled and the wool and waste weighed. He did it as 
quickly as he could, brought the wool and waste before the pub- 
lic weigher, and it was demonstrated that only 54 per cent of 
the importation was wool and waste and therefore subject to 
duty. Yet he was assessed 70 per cent, and he had no possible 
remedy, because the two days had expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, 
its reading clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit 
of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection and com- 
pletion of public buildings, and for other purposes, disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Scorr, Mr. Warren, and Mr. 
CuLberson as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 4774) relating to the movements and anchorage of vessels 
in Hampton Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport News, 
and adjacent waters, in the State of Virginia, had asked a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. NELSON, Mr. GALLINGER, 
and Mr. Martin as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 10501. An act to incorporate the National Educational 
Association of the United States; and 

II. R. 20290. An act to amend the river and harbor act of 
March 3, 1905. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution without amendment : 


House concurrent resolution 30. 


Resolved by the agp of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
d 

livered at the exercises commemorative of Jobn Paul Jones at the 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., April 24, 1906, together with other 
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papers and illustrations germane thereto, to be compiled and published 
under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing, 7, for the 
use of the House of Representatives, 3,000 for the use of the Senate, 
and 1,000 for distribution by the Secretary of the Navy. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendments House concurrent resolutions of the following 
titles: 

House concurrent resolution 15. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, for the use of the Treasury = 
ment, 500 additional copies of the Annual Report of the Treasurer of 
the United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1905. 


House concurrent resolution —. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House H. R. 18901, 
granting a pension to John E. English. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title; in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 20408. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes. Š 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1476) granting certain lands to the town of Tincup, Colo., 
for cemetery purposes. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. LITTAUER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the general deficiency bill, and I move that the House 
disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to call up the general deficiency bill with Senate 


amendments, nonconcur in the Senate amendments, and ask for 


a conference. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Chair appointed as conferees Mr. Lrrraurn, Mr. TAWNEY, 
and Mr. BRUNDIDGE. 


COLLECTION OF REVENUES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. PAYNE. In reply to the gentleman’s last statement about 
the pulling of the wool, the gentleman's constituent had an 
easy way out of it. The law provides that anyone can file a 
protest, and it doesn’t cost anything for filing. He does not 
lose anything by it, and of course if the wool turns out to be 
only 50 per cent instead of 70 per cent of the whole importa- 
tion, he gains by filing a protest. He does not have to swear to 
it or assert any facts in it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I take issue with the gen- 
tleman from New York in regard to that being an easy way 
out of it. I am informed that the custom-house brokers do 
make a charge for doing just such things and for attending to 
the filing of protests. 

Mr. PAYNE. I did not say that a man would not have to pay 
his lawyer or attorney; but he could do it himself. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. It is not a fair thing to 
require the importer always to file a protest every time he im- 
ports a lot of sheepskins, because it is an unnecessary annoy- 
ance and an unnecessary expense. The law ought, in some way 
or other, be so arranged that a man has a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to file an appeal. He ought to have time to find out the 
waste in time to protest against an appraisement as high as 
70 per cent. As it is, it was not humanly possible for my con- 
stituent to get the consignment to his factory and have the 
wool pulled and weighed within two days. I admit he could 
have filed his protest, but that means that every man who im- 
ports such skins shall file a protest the moment they arrive, and 
that is absurd. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That if the owner, importer, consignee, or agent of any im- 
ported merchandise, or the collector, or the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall be dissatisfied with the decision of the board of general appraisers, 
as provided for in section 14 of this act, as to the construction of the 
law and the facts respecting the classification of such merchandise and 
the rate of duty imposed thereon under such classification, they, or 
either of them, may within thirty days next after such decision, and 
not afterwards, apply to the cirenit court of appeals of the Unitea 
States within the circuit in which the matter arises for a review of the 
questions of law and fact involved in such decision. Such application 
shall be made by filing in the office of the clerk of said circuit court of 
3 a concise statement of the errors of law and fact complained 
of, and a copy of such statement shall be served on the collector, or on 
the importer, owner, consignee, or agent, as the case may be. . There- 
upon the court shall order the board of appraisers to return to said 
circuit court of appeals the record and the evidence taken by them, to- 
gether with the certified statement of the facts involved in the case, 
and their decisions thereon; and all the evidence taken by and before 
said appraisers shall be competent evidence before said circuit court of 
appeals. The said circuit court of Appeals is further vested with the 
power, on the hearing of any appeal taken from the decision of a board 
of three general appraisers, to order said board to take additional tes- 
timony as to any particular fact or issue in dispute, and return the 


same te said court as soon as convenient, whenever the said court shall 


be of opinion that the ends of justice will be best subserved by this 
course of procedure. In other respects the parties litigant shall be 
required to introduce all of their evidence before the said rd of gen- 
eral re meer prior to its decision of the case. Such further evidence, 
with the aforesaid returns, shall constitute the record upon which said 
circuit court of no ee shall give 22 to and proceed to hear and 
determine the questions of law and fact involved in such decision, re- 
the classification of such merchandise and the rate of dut 

im thereon under such classification, and the decision of su 
court shall be final, and the proper collector, or person acting as such, 
shall liquidate the entry accordingly, unless said ion is reviewed 
the eo Court of the United States in any of the ways provided by 
the act approved March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to establish circuit 
courts of a „ and to define and regulate in certain cases the juris- 
diction of the courts of the United States, and for other purposes.” 
Said Supreme Court shall have jurisdiction and power to review such 
decision, and shall give priority to such cases, and may affirm, modify 
or reverse such ion of such circuit court of appeals, and rem 
the case with such orders as may seem to it proper in the premises, 
which shall be executed 83 All final judgments, when in favor 
of the importer, shall be satisfied and paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury m permanent indefinite appropriation provided for in 
section 23 of this act. For the purposes of this on the t 
courts of appels of the United States shall be deemed always open, and 
said circuit courts of appeals, ively, may establish, and from 
time to time alter, rules and ations not inconsistent herewith for 
the procedure in such cases as they shall deem proper. . 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I have several amendments I 
wish to offer to that section, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “ of appeals.” 

Page 15, line 8, strike out the word “ circuit” and insert “ district.” 

Page 15, line 12, strike out the words “ of appeals.” 

Page 15, line 16, strike out the words of a; 15 

Page 15, line 21, strike out twice the words “of appeals.” 

Page 16, line 7, strike out the words “ of appeals.” 

Page 17, line 4, strike out the words “ of ere 

Lines 5 and 6, page 17, strike out the wo: “of appeals.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendments of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 18, page 16, after the word “accordingly,” insert: ‘Unless 
elther p: shall, within thirty days after the rendition of such deci- 
sion, appeal to the circuit court of a Is. Said circuit court of ap- 
peas shall give goats} to and proc to hear and determine the ques- 

ons involved in said decision, and the decision of said circuit court of 
appeals shall be final, and the proper collector or other person acting 
as such shall liquidate the entry accordingly.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, something was said about fur- 
ther debate at this time. I am perfectly willing that it should 
go on now. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Herrin] may be recognized for twenty-five min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks wnan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
may be recognized for twenty-five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, during this session of Con- 
gress we have been treated to some remarkable speeches upon 
the tariff question. The Republican side of this House has in- 
dulged in the delusion that all of the good things that have 
come to us came through the instrumentality of the Republican 
party and are the beneficent fruits of the Dingley tariff law. 
If Providence smiles upon us kindly and the seasons are good 
and the land yields abundantly, these clarion-voiced tariff 
orators of the Republican side cry aloud to the people to fall 
down and give thanks to the Dingley tariff law. Mr. Chair- 
man, if you should wander out with them into the forest, where 
the broad branches unite in cathedral arches and the winds 
make music down the long leafy aisles, where every bough is 
quivering with the song and flight of birds, and the rose-tinted 
atmosphere is perfumed with the fragrance of wild fiowers, 
and ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Bourriz I, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHARLES 
B. Lanpis], and the tall sycamore from Washington [Mr. 
CusHMAN] whom should we praise for all these things, out of 
the fullness of their hearts they would say, “to the Dingley 
tariff law.“ [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I would do viole ce to an amusing emotion if 
I should overlook the funny remarks of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Cusuman]. For the clams that old ocean 
used to pour at his feet when his stomach rose and fell in per- 
fect harmony with the ebb and flow of the tide he did, sir, 
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appear to be thankful. 
tical. He chased it across the continent and back again, and 
finally cvertook it where the clam-laden shore of his own State 


He, too, made a pass at the tariff ques- 


made farther retreat impossible. When finally he touched the 
remotest hem of its garment the pleased expression on his 
face and the accents of his soft voice reminded me of a story 
that I once heard of a fellow who played “tag” so much when 
a boy that he lost his mind temporarily. He was confined for 
a while at an asylum for the insane. Late one afternoon, when 
wandering in the grove near the asylum, he discovered a man 
walking around amusing himself by looking at the buildings 
and surroundings. The young man whose mind was tempo- 
rarily deranged gave one or two shrieks and made a bold dash 
toward the strange man. The man, thinking that he was in 
great danger of being brutally assaulted, turned quickly fac- 
ing his assailant; but, nothing daunting, his fierce antagonist 
rushed upon him, touched him on the shoulder, crossed his 
fingers, and with a curious smile on his face said softly: “I 
got your tag.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from Washington had 
almost frightened the Democrats into believing that he was 
really about to assail our position on the tariff question, just 
when we thought he would touch the subject before he closed, 
he paused—and great was the pause—smiled curiously, crossed 
his fingers, and softly said: “I got your tag.” [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Amidst tremendous applause on the 
Republican side the tall sycamore from the State of Washing- 
ton sank into his seat. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, haying fully and completely answered 
the tariff speech of the gentleman from Washington [laughter], 
I move on to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BOUTELL]. In 
his labored effort to answer the tariff speech of Mr. RAIN xx he 
reminded me of what once occurred in the supreme court of Ala- 
bama. Col. John A. Elmore, a distinguished lawyer, was under- 
taking to reply to a powerful and unanswerable argument made 
by Hon. William L. Yancey. He made an eloquent and at- 
tractive speech, but he could not get around the facts in the 
case and the able argument of Mr. Yancey. He amused the 
court and his hearers by his wit and humor and his artistic 
dodging proclivities. When summing up the case, Colonel El- 
more paused, looked at the judges, and smiled. The chief jus- 
tice of the court, who was very much amused, saw the predica- 
ment that Colonel Elmore was in, said to him, “ Well, what now, 
Colonel?” “If your honor please,“ said Colonel Elmore, “ can- 
dor compels me to admit that in my effort to reply to the position 
taken by my distinguished opponent, Colonel Yancey, I have lit- 
erally argued myself out of court.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Bourg, at the conclusion of his speech, should have been 
recognized for the purpose of making a like confession. He 
failed utterly to answer Mr. RaINEx's speech. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS], while 
trying to defend the present tariff system, referred to the pros- 
perity of Birmingham, Ala. There the Almighty has stored 
away untold wealth in the treasury of the hills, and the industry 
and the enterprise of a brave people have united in producing a 
marvelous prosperity; and this disciple of Dingleyism gives the 
credit not to the lavish hand of nature or the pluck and indus- 
try of the people, but with eloquent words lays it all at the door 
of the tariff system. And the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CHARLES B. LANDIS], who boasts that he is a “ stand-patter,“ 
rather enjoyed reminding us that the great father of the present 
obnoxious tariff system [Mr. Dingley] sleeps in an unmarked 
grave. Ah, Mr. Chairman, this neglect of him by the heartless 
„protected few” that he served so well is but evidence of the 
fact that the tariff barons have no regard for the living save for 
the opportunity that such regard offers for robbery and plun- 
der; and they care so little for the dead that they will not so 
much as toss a penny toward a fund to erect a monument to his 
memory whose tariff system did and does their cursed coffers 
fill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Freeze, freeze, oh, bitter sky 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
The ating | is not so sharp 
lends remembered not. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Knowing that they have failed utterly to carry out their 
pledges to the people, and trembling with fear before the ap- 
proaching election, the Republicans in this House saw the old 
tariff ship tossed upon the bosom of a restless sea. Then they 
cried loud and long for one skilled in the art of commanding a 
vessel on a stormy sea. For a moment silence reigned, and, lo! 
Uncle Pere HEPBURN, the old tariff sea captain of Iowa, ap- 


peared. But, Mr. Chairman, in spite of his Republican skill and 
tariff genius, the old vessel— 
Heaved and sot, and sot and heaved, 
And high her rudder flung, 
And 88 time she heaved and sot 
A mighty leak she sprung. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

The Republican party claims credit for the existence of every 
good thing, even regarding those things over which they have 
absolutely no control. Now that money of final redemption 
is plentiful, they say that it is the result of Republican policies 
and legislation. The fact is that the Democratic party in 1896 
contended for more money of final redemption. The Republican 
party refused to open the mints and God Almighty opened the 
mines. And the large increase in the volume of money of final 
redemption establishes the correctness of the Democratic con- 
tention at that time. Mr. Chairman, if you should ask one of 
the protective tariff advocates to whom we should be grateful 
for sunshine and shower, he would out of the fullness of his 
heart exclaim the Dingley tariff system. 

When the people demanded tariff revision, you promised to 
revise. When they demanded that trusts be destroyed, you 
promised to destroy them. You have not kept these pledges. 
Under the reign of the Republican party trusts have multi- 
plied, and they flourish to-day as never before in the history of 
the country. Private fortunes are springing up in the wake of 
the robber tariff, and graft, the latest offspring of Republican 
conditions, is rampant in the Republic. The consumer here 
sees American products sold to the foreigner at a price lower 
than he enjoys in his home land. Tribute money is demanded 
of the American by the American Government and under Re- 
publican tariff system, while favoritism is enjoyed by the for- 
eigner to the detriment of our own people. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Now, when the land yields abundantly, responds liberally to 
the pulse beats of the enterprising plowman and the demands of 
the people are increasing and the people themselves becoming 
more and more industrious and enterprising, and because in 
spite ef special privileges and Republican favoritism we enjoy 
in a large measure material prosperity, the Republican party is 
ready to proclaim from every house top that the credit for all 
this is due the Republican party. The gall of the Republican 
party is marvelous. The comforts and conveniences of life that 
the American people in a measure enjoy to-day are not the 
products of the Republican party; but through the skill, the in- 
dustry and enterprise of our people they have been achieved 
over Republican difficulties and in spite of the Republican 
party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You boast before election times about what you will do when 
you get in office. l 
Bees on flowers lighting cease their hum, 

And Republicans in office soon grow dumb. 

To-day the Democratic party has asked you to lay the hand 
of destruction upon the trusts that corrupt the electorate of the 
country and rob the people. We have asked you not to allow 
the ballot to become a matter of commodity for sale and traffic 
to the highest bidder. You refuse to do that. You do not want 
to cut off this hand of contribution that comes in and aids you 
so materially in election time. Like Jove of old— 

You have turned your thunder into showers of gold, whose silent court- 
ante wins securer joys. 
aints by degrees and ruins without noise. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have not the time to discuss this subject as 
I would like to discuss it. ‘There are many other things to 
which I would like to call attention. Day by day, under your 
control, State rights are being crucified. The right of trial by 
jury in Federal courts is nearly a thing of the past. 

The Republican party is a‘ time server. When one in your 
own ranks, like the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coovrr{ 
stands up and advocates what he believes is right, and fights to 
protect the life of this nation from the dangers that threaten 
it, he has a lecture delivered te him by some of your party 
leaders to whip him into line. The greed of monopoly has 
marked her for its own. You have broken your pledges to 
the people. You have failed utterly to give them relief from 
the burdens of class legislation; and we propose to put upon the 
breast.of your party the “scarlet letter” of deceit and unfaith- 
fulness to the American people. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recag- 
nized for thirty minutes. 

Mr. WALDO. Mr. Chairman, all during this session I have 
been in hopes that the ship-subsidy bill might come before us 
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for passage. It is, to my mind, one of the most important, if 
not the most important, measure that is now pending before 
Congress. Our shipping has decreased until we have barely 
any upon the sea. Only about 10 per cent of our great foreign 
commerce is carried in American ships. There has been a clamor 
all over the country ever since the civil war for some measure 
that would restore the American merchant marine. We have 
spent enormous sums to build up a navy. We have this year 
given great appropriations to keep our Navy in repair and to 
construct new vessels; but the most serious objection has been 
made, upon the other side of the House, at least, to the expendi- 
ture of any money whatever for the rehabilitation of the Ameri- 
-can merchant marine. 

We of New York have a special commission here to do what- 
ever we can to bring about the passage of the ship subsidy bill. 
A concurrent resolution in favor of the merchant marine bill was 
passed by the New York State legislature in February, 1906. 
This resolution is as follows: 


Stars or New Tonk, IN SENATE, 


ced by Mr. Henry W. Hill. 5 vets 

Introdu Henry W. 

A dee resolution of the legislature of the State of New Tork, 

addressed to the United States Senators and 1 In the Con- 

gress of the 8 taton from Te 1 75 of New York, in relation to 
erican sh g in ‘oreign trade by sea. 

Whereas 5 marine engaged in the foreign trade, which in 
1810 carried 90 per cent of our foreign commerce and to-day carries 
but 10 per cent thereof, is now only one-third as large as it was in the 
genith of its development in 1860; and ‘ 

Whereas an American merchant marine, with trained and pray ce 
enced shipmasters, officers, and seamen, sailing under the fag the 
United States, is essential to our national defense as an auxiliary to 
the Navy in time of need; and 

Whereas upon the recommendation of President Roosevelt a commis- 
sion consisting of five Senators and five Representatives in Congress 
was appoint to investigate this subject, and public hearings were 
held in most of the leading Atlantic, Gulf, Lake, and Pacific pores of 
the United States, resulting in a report, accompanied by a bill carry 
into effect the recommendation of the Commission, which measure is 
now pending in the Congress of the United States and is designed to 
sone d and rehabilitate our shipping in the foreign trade: Therefore, 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That the legislature of the State 
of New York commends the work, the report, and the bill of the Con- 
gressional Merchant Marine Commission as worthy of the support of 
the Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the United States 
from the State of New York. Be it further 
if the assembly concur), That a copy of these resolutions 
to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the 
State of New York. 

By order of the senate. 

z LAFAYETTE B. GLEASON, Olerk. 
IN ASSEMBLY, February 12, 

Concurred in without amendment, 

By order of the assembly. 

A. E. BAXTER, Clerk. 


It is not a new thing in this country that aid should be given 
to American shipping. One of the first things that was done 
when the American Congress met, after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, was to pass a bill to aid not only American manufac- 
‘tures, but also American shipping. ‘This bill was introduced by 
James Madison, and gave to American shipping 10 per cent dis- 
criminating duties on all imports over those brought in in for- 
eign ships. This bill was supported by the President, General 
Washington, by Hamilton, by Jefferson, and it was largely 
through Jefferson’s efforts that the bill was finally passed and 
the opposition of the South overcome. The immediate result 
of this bill was an enormous increase in American shipping. 
The bill was the result of a memorial that came from the citi- 
zens of Baltimore to the first session of the Congress of 1789. 
This petition reads: * 


Your petitioners, on whichever side they may turn their eyes, see 
reason to believe that the United States may soon become as powerful 
in bgp ig as any nation in the world. * * Permit us to add 
that for want of national protection and encouragement that — 
source of strength and riches has fallen into decay and involved u- 
sands in the utmost distress, 


Jefferson in 1791, when he was Secretary of State, issued a 
paper in favor of the protection of our merchant marine and fish- 
eries that did more than anything else to secure the continued 
support of the South for that measure. As a result of the adop- 
tion of these discriminating duties our shipping increased al- 
most immediately. In 1789 we had only 123,893 tons of Ameri- 
can shipping. In 1800 it had increased to 667,107 tons. In 
1791 the total amount of our foreign commerce was $48,212,041. 
Of that only about 30 per cent was carried in American ships. 
In 1800, although our foreign commerce had increased to $162,- 
224,548, the amount then carried by American ships was 89 
per cent. To-day, although its proportions have become enor- 
mous, the amount of our foreign commerce carried by American 
ships is only about 10 per cent. 

President McKinley repeatedly sent in messages to Congress 


in favor of this measure. In the Republican platform of 1904. 
we declared: 


in foreign tra 
low wages, an 


uate encourage- 
ment of any kind. We therefore favor législation which will encour- 
age and build up the American merchant marine, and we cordially 
approve the legislation of the last Congress which created the Mer- 
east Marine ion to investigate and report upon this subject. 

At the convening of this Congress President Roosevelt sent a 
message which included this paragraph, directly following 
the platform of 1904, and following other declarations of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt before that time: 

To the spread of our trade in peace and the defense of our flag in 
war a t and prosperous merchant marine is ind ble. We 
should have ships of our own and seamen of our own convey our 

to neu markets; and in case of need to reenforce our battle 
ine. It can not but be a source of regret and uneasiness to us that 
the lines of communication with our sister republics of South America 
should be chiefly under foreign control. It not a good thing that 
American merchants and manufacturers should have to send their goods 
and letters to South America via Europe wish security and 
dispatch. Even on the Pacific, where our ships have held their own 
better than on the Atlantic, our merchant flag is now threatened 
through the liberal aid bestowed by other governments on their own 
steam lines. I ask your earnest consideration of the report with 
which the Merchant Marine Commission has followed its long and 
careful inquiry. 


We have, then, here the policy of this country in its earliest 
years and the recommendation of Presidents Harrison, McKin- 
ley, and Roosevelt to grant aid to American shipping. In the 
time of President Polk subventions were granted our ships 
of sufficient amount to aid in the growth of the merchant 
marine. To-day we are about the only one of the seafaring 
nations that has not given efficient aid to its merchant marine. 
In 1905 foreign nations granted subventions amounting to over 
$27,000,000 in aid of their steamship lines. Our aid has been so 
trifling that the only American lines that we now have left are 
about to abandon the seas unless they receive additional aid at 
once. 

Next year Great Britain will grant subventions in aid of her 
merchant marine amounting to between $6,000,000 and $7,000,- 
000; France, over $8,000,000; Italy, $3,000,000; Japan, $4,000,- 
000, and other nations in less amounts. The present merchant- 
marine bill, if it is passed, will in the next ten years cause an 
average yearly expense to this Government of about $4,600,000. 

While Congress has done nothing with regard to any aid, 
even this small aid to American shipping, it gives a hundred 
million dollars in aid of its Navy and enormous aid for the 
improving of the harbors of the country. It will expend $135,- 
000,000 in the construction of a great waterway across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. We have scarcely any deep-sea going American 
ships to use the harbors for which we are expending so much 
money. We have no American ships to go through the Panama 
Canal, and the moneys that we are pow expending for American 
harbors are almost entirely in the interest of and aid to foreign 
ships. There are few of our larger harbors that are not ample 
in their waterways for any American ships that use them, and 
the increase in the depth of these harbors Is intended almost 
entirely for foreign shipping. The great city of New York has 
spent millions of dollars in the improvement of its dock system, 
little of it to be used by American shipping, but nearly all for 
the benefit of foreign shipowners. The American people are 
spending between $150,000,000 and $200,000,000 a year in 
freights to foreign countries, mostly to Great Britain, Germany, 
and France. 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow me an 
interruption? 

Mr. WALDO. Certainly. 0 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman tell us why 
so much capital has gone out of American ships? 

Mr. WALDO. There are two reasons for that. At one time 
it was because there was such an enormous transportation de- 
velopment on land in this country that it required the invest- 
ment of practically all the money offered, and at that time there 
was much greater profit in that investment than there was in 
ships. The other reason is because the repeal of discriminatory 
duties permitted foreign ships to carry goods abroad and bring 
them from abroad on exactly the same terms as we permitted 
them carried in American ships, instead of giving, as in the time 
of Washington and Jefferson, a 10 per cent discriminatory duty 
in favor of all imports in American ships. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What is the difference between 
existing laws and those under the act of 1846, when we hauled 
75 per cent or 80 per cent of our tonnage in American ships? 

Mr. WALDO. und the ship subvention at that time 
was ample to meet the special subventions of other parts of 
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the world. To-day they are not, and the subventions of foreign 
countries are in many instances very large. The discriminatory 
duties have all been repealed, and to-day we have practically 
no protection for and no American ships engaged in foreign 
commerce, 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think that 
this may retard it, that the foreign ship does not want to come 
with an empty hull to haul off freight, and the reason why it 
comes practically empty is because the importer can not pay 
the high tariff to compete with the home manufacturer? 

Mr. WALDO. I think not; I think that would be met at 
once. If we allowed a discriminatory duty of 10 per cent, as 
was done in the original act, gave a discount of 10 per cent to 
all importers whose goods were brought here in ships built in 
America, I have no question but that the merchant marine 
would be doubled within two or three years if that was done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. WALDO. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. How does the gentleman 
figure that discriminating duties would build up the merchant 
marine, when 47 per cent of our imports are now on the free 
list? 

Mr. WALDO. Because they would secure from those that 
are not on the free list enough under the 10 per cent reduction 
to make it profitable to build ships here and run them. I 
think also we ought to have subventions that would meet the 
subventions granted by the great seafaring countries abroad. 

Mr. GOURDEN. Will the gentleman, my colleague, yield? 

Mr. WALDO. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does the gentleman think that the same 
conditions exist to-day that prevailed In times gone by, spoken 
of by him, when money sought manufacturing and mercantile 
pursuits because it pays better than money invested in ship- 
ping? 

Mr. WALDO. No; I think there is surplus capital to-day 
that could be had at reasonable rates for investment in ship- 
ping, providing that American ships brought in a reasonable 
return. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would like to ask if 
that question is not answered by this fact: If our shippers had 
the same advantages as foreign shippers American capital 
could be found to engage in it from the fact that millions of 
American capital is invested in ships under a foreign flag. 
Does not that demonstrate that if they had an equal chance 
they would invest in American ships? 

Mr. WALDO. I do not know what the gentleman means by 
“an equal chance.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I mean to equalize the 
conditions by subsidies sufficient to equalize the undertaking. 
To take a concrete illustration, take the case that happened at 
Puget Sound. We have an American steamship line consisting 
of five vessels running to the Orient. Running directly from 
the same wharf is a Japanese line of three vessels, and they 
are subsidized at $35,000 a year. There are three English ves- 
sels that are subsidized for $300,000 a year. These five large 
ships of the Boston Steamship Company do not get anything. 
Does not the gentleman think that American capital would in- 
vest in it if they could have the subsidy? 

Mr. WALDO. Undoubtedly; there is no question about that. 
My further contention is that we ought to give in favor of 
American ships a discriminatory duty, which would be a great 
incentive that would work automatically, and it would have the 
same effect that it did in 1789 and would more than double 
our merchant marine in a few years. In 1789 our merchant 
marine doubled in one year on account of such a discrimina- 
tory duty, and I see no reason why this result would not fol- 
low the adoption of discriminating duties to-day. I believe it 
would, and it would work injury to no one and would be for 
the benefit and protection of American shipping, which is the 
only American industry that to-day has no effective protection. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALDO. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. I understand the gentleman’s argument to be 
that because the shipping business is not profitable, a subven- 
tion, as he calls it, or a subsidy, in other words, ought to be 
given by the Government out of the Public Treasury to that 
industry. 

Mr. WALDO. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. JAMES. Now, the tobacco-raising business in my dis- 
trict is not profitable by reason of the combination of tobacco 
buyers into a trust and the fact that the Government places a 
tax on tobacco that denies the raiser of tobacco the right to 
sell the tobacco to the general consumer. Would the gentleman 
be in favor of giving to the tobacco growers a subvention or 


sunay to make the tobacco-raising business profitable in Ken- 
y 

Mr. WALDO. I would not. I would be in favor of passing 
such laws as would prevent any trust from bringing about 
that result which the gentleman says obtains in his district. 

Mr. JAMES. Then the gentleman would be willing to give 
the subsidy to the rich and those who have plenty of money to 
buy ships, but a man who has a little farm and can raise noth- 
ing but tobacco he would deny it to? 

Mr. WALDO. Not at all. It is a different matter altogether, 
and there are other inducements that call for it. We may say 
in the first instance, I think, that tobacco raising is of no par- 
ticular benefit to the people of this country. It may be a pleas- 
ure to some gentlemen, but it is no particular benefit to the 
country at large. It is a luxury, and it ought to pay; but, aside 
from that, the main objection, as I understand, to the profitable 
result from the tobacco industry in this country is the tobacco 
trust that controls tlre prices. We should control the trust, 
just as we do in our other local industries. 

Mr. JAMES. A bill was introduced in this Congress for 
that purpose, but you can not even get the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, who is the leader of the gentleman’s party, 
to call a meeting of the committee to consider it. 

Mr. WALDO. Unfortunately, I would say to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. James], that I do not control the leader of 


‘this party or the chairman of the Committee on Finance, and 


that if I did this ship-subsidy bill would have been on this floor 
and passed before this time. 

Mr. JAMES. Well, there was no trouble about the ship sub- 
sidy in the Senate, I imagine. 

Mr. WALDO. It does not seem to be able to pass here. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I would like to ask my colleague for his 
position on this question—being interested with my friend 
from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] as members of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee—I would like to know 
just what his position is? He speaks of being favorable to a 
subvention, to a subsidy, and to discriminatory duties. 

Mr. WALDO. I am. 

Mr. GOULDEN. That seems to be rather a complex system, 
and I would be delighted if the gentleman will tell us just ex- 
actly how he would work out that scheme, and also about how 
much of a subvention would be necessary in order to enable the 
merchant marine of this country to be placed upon what I think 
he would call a sound and safe footing. 

Mr. WALDO. It is my opinion, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, that the subventions proposed by the bill now pending 
here in this present Congress would give that result. There is 
no difficulty whatever about discriminatory duties. That can be 
fixed in one of two ways. It has been done in both ways in this 
country in the past—either by a reduction, a discount of 10 per 
cent from the general duty upon all goods that are imported in 
American ships run by American owners, or by adding 10 per 
cent to the general schedule on all goods that are brought in in 
foreign ships. 

Mr. GOULDEN. May I be permitted to say to the gentleman 
that those who oppose the Senate bill now before the House 
committee were rather fayorably disposed toward discrimina- 
tory duties, but the distinguished chairman of that committee 
came out in a report, which was published and put in the 
Recorp of this House, showing that discriminatory duties were 
simply impossible and impracticable? 

Mr. WALDO. They are not impracticable. Of course it 
would require this thing to be done: There are certain treaties 
that would have to be abrogated or modified sufficiently to 
allow a discrimination in favor of our own ships, but there is 
no reason why that can not be done. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Treaties with certain fayored 
nations? 

Mr. WALDO. Yes. There is no reason why that can not be 
done whenever we are ready to do it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I am in favor of discriminatory duties, un- 
der proper restrictions, to build up the merchant marine of the 
country. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
speaks of the discriminatory duty to restore our ships to the 
sea. Did we have a discriminatory duty such as the gentleman 
speaks of between 1846 and 1860, when we hauled from 75 to 80 
per cent of our commerce in American ships? 

Mr. WALDO. At that time we were giving national aid to 
our merchant marine, and the contest was not so severe between 
our own and foreign shipping as now. It may be that if we had 
not had our deep-sea shipping almost entirely driven from the 
seas during the civil war we should not be in as bad condition 
as we are to-day, but our shipping was entirely swept from the 
seas at that time, and nothing has been done to restore it. 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, if the gentleman will in- 
dulge me—and I do not want to interrupt him further, for he is 
making a very interesting speech—from 1846 to 1857 we had an 
ad valorem tariff of about 30 per cent, and under the tariff of 
1857, when all parties, Republicans, Democrats, Whigs, Know- 
Nothings, got together in Congress and reduced that tariff and 
made it the lowest tariff we have had since 1812, that existed 
down to 1861, we hauled from 75 to 80 per cent of our tonnage 
in our ships. We controlled the seas. Now, it seems to me that 
we ought to get the tariff reduced a little bit, and then we would 
not need to go into the Treasury and pay some man to carry on 
his business better than he is already carrying it on, and then 
the ships would not come here with their hulls empty and go 
back with their hulls filled with our commerce. 

Mr. WALDO. I fail to see—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman from New York will 
allow me, there was never a time when the American mer- 
chant marine was nearly 50 per cent of the merchant marine of 
the world, nor was it ever 25 per cent. Now, a word in regard 
to discriminating duties. They are impossible under forty-odd 
commercial treaties with the great nations of the world, because 
we have stipulated distinctly against any discrimination in 
favor of the merchant marine of our country or in favor of 
the merchant marine of any other country. Now, again, under 
our free list, which carries more than 48 per cent of the im- 
ports into this country, there can not be any discriminating 
duties, because, to illustrate: Two merchant vessels are lying 
at Brazil loading with coffee, one of American registry and an- 
other of British registry. How can you have a discriminating 
duty, how can you pay the American more than you do the 
British, when there is no tariff on the commodity of coffee? 
And so it is all along the line. It is an ancient and long-ago 
obsolete proposition. 

Mr. WALDO. I will say, in reply to what the gentleman from 
Ohio has stated, I am perfectly well aware of these treaties of 
which he speaks, but there is no reason why they should continue 
forever to the detriment of our shipping. I am opposed to it. 
So far as the free list is concerned, it always has been that way. 
There has never been any time when we could make discrimi- 

+ nating duties on those articles coming in free. Discrimination 
can only apply to articles taxed, and never did apply to anything 
else. I did not say the American merchant marine was 50 per 
cent, or even 25 per cent, of the merchant marine of the world. 
What I did say was that 23.6 per cent of our commerce, both 
exports and imports, was carried in American ships in 1789. 
Under the discriminating duties act 89 per cent of all our for- 
eign commerce was in 1800 carried in our own ships. The re- 
markable growth of the American merchant marine as well as 
commerce during the first twelve years of the protective law of 
1789 is shown by the following table: 


American tonnage and foreign trade, 1789-1800. 


Proportion carried in 
American ships. 


Com- 

bined 

imports 

and 

exports. 
Her et. Per cent. 
„ eo j 30.0 23.6 
5 41.0 40.0 40.5 
$48, 212, 58.0 52.0 55.9 
52,253,098 | 67.0} 610 64.0 
. 57,209,572 | 82.0 77.0 79.5 
* 67,643,725 91.0 86.0 88.5 
117,748,140 | 92.0] 88.0 90.0 
140, 010, 789 94.0 90.0 92.0 
126, 674, 116 92.0 88.0 90.0 
129,879, 111 91.0 87.0 89.0 
157, 734,670 | 90.0 87.0 88.5 
162, 224,545 91.0 87.0 89.0 


This table shows a remarkable and constant growth in the 
tonnage of our merchant ships, with no falling off in any year 
except 1793. This was occasioned largely, if not wholly, by the 
depredations of Barbary pirates. 

Neither is a law for discriminating duties on goods brought 
in American ships “an ancient or obsolete proposition,” as the 
gentleman from Ohio states. 

A measure for this purpose was advocated most strenuously 
in the Senate in 1897. In the report of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce (Report No. 10, 59th Cong., ist sess.) favoring the 
passage of the ship-subsidy bill, at page 96 in the appendix, re- 


marks on “ discriminating duties,” will be found the following 
statement: 


It is probable that when the Commission was appointed a majority 
of those Senators and Representatives composing it who had positive 
views favored another trial of the discriminating-duty policy and be- 
lieved that that course would be recommended to Congress. oreover, 
from the tay ¢ beginning of the inquiry, powerful arguments for the dis- 


criminating-duty plan were advanced Spey by the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York, the largest sh pin -trade organization 
in America. This “ policy of the fathers of the Republic, as it was well 


described, was ably advocated not only by many practical shipowners 
arid shipbuilders, but by many manufacturers and merchants—usually, 
however, in connection with the policy of mail subyentions to regular 
lines, which may be said to have met with almost unanimous support 
in every section of the country. 


The Merchant Marine Commission and the present committees 
of the House and Senate failed to recommend discriminating 
duties, mainly because of the difficulty met in some thirty reci- 
procity treaties with foreign nations and the danger of retalia- 
tions of foreign governments. 

It is for these reasons and for the reason that our merchant 
marine must have efficient and prompt aid and protection or dis- 
appear from the seas that I favor the measure now before the 
House for that purpose, although it does not include discrimi- 
nating duties. 

Senate bill 529, framed by the President’s Merchant Marine 
Commission and passed February 14 by the Serate, pro- 
vides for: 

1. A volunteer naval reserve of 10,000 officers and men of the 
merchant marine and fisheries, trained in gunnery, ete., subject 
to the call of the President in war, and receiving retainer boun- 
ties as 33,500 British naval-reserve men do. 

2. Subventions at the rate of $5 a gross ton a year to all 
cargo vessels in the foreign trade of the United States and to 
craft of the deep-sea fisheries, and $6.50 a ton to vessels en- 
gaged in our Philippine commerce, the Philippine coastwise law 
being postponed till 1909. But these cargo vessels, in order to 
receive subyentions, must be held at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment in war, must convey the mails free of charge, be sea- 
worthy and efficient, carry a certain proportion of Americans 
and naval-reserve men in their crews, and make all ordinary 
repairs in the United States. Ships lose their subventions if 
they leave our trade for that of foreign countries, or if, like 
the Standard Oil craft, they are not engaged exclusively as 
common carriers. 

3. Subventions to new mail lines from the Atlantic coast to 
Brazil, Argentina, and South Africa; from the South Atlantic 
coast to Cuba; from the Gulf coast to Cuba, Brazil, Mexico, 
Central America, and the Isthmus of Panama; from the Pacific 
coast, via Hawaii, to Japan, China, and the Philippines, and to 
Mexico, Central America, and the Isthmus of Panama, and 
from the North Pacific coast direct to Japan, China, and the 
Philippines, with increased compensation to one existing con- 
tract line from the Pacific coast, via Hawaii and Samoa, to 
Australasia. 

All ships receiving subventions must be already American 
by register or American built, thus excluding the foreign-built 
fleet of the Atlantic steamship combination. Not one dollar 
is given to fast passenger and mail lines to Europe. Ships con- 
structed for foreign commerce to receive these subventions can, 
under the Dingley tariff, be built, equipped, and repaired of 
materials imported free of duty. 

The maximum annual cost of the proposed mail subventions 
will be about $3,000,000; of the other subventions and re- 
tainers to the naval reserve, from $1,550,000, in 1907, to 
$5,750,000 in 1916. If tonnage taxes are increased, as origi- 
nally proposed, the legislation will cost nothing the first year, 
but turn $616,000 into the Treasury, and the annual average 
net cost for ten years, with the building of new ships, will be 
$4,625,000. 

Against this modest proposition of aid to its foreign-going 
shipping by the richest country in the world let us set the 
subventions now given by our foreign competitors to their own 
shipping: 

Great Britain, $6,000,000 per year, 
grant to the Cunard Line of $1,100,000. 

France pays her steamships $5,000,000 per year in mail subsi- 
dies, and in construction and nayigation bounties $3,500,000 
additional, making a total of $8,500,000 per year. 

Germany is now paying about $2,000,000 per year to its two 
great steamship companies and gives them, besides, very large 
additional aid in special rates upon the Government railroads 
to emigrants and freight going by the German steamships. 
Under this form of assistance the German merchant toruage 
has increased from 1,243,000 in 1881 to 3,393,000 in 1905. 

Italy pays mail sudsidies and bounties to her steamship 
companies of about $3,000,000 per year. 


‘not including the new 
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Austria-Hungary, with hardly any seacoast, expends on mail 
and other subsidies about $2,000,000 per year, or nearly twice 
the amount of ocean-mail payments by the United States. 

The little island of Japan, now competing for the commerce 
of the Pacific and Indian oceans, is giving subventions and 
bounties to her merchant marine of about $4,000,000 a year, 
and has thereby increased her merchant shipping from 200,000 
tons in 1896 to 830,000 tons in 1904—a more rapid increase in 
that period than has been made by any other nation in the 
world. 

While these nations have protected, aided, and forced the 
building of great merchant marines, we have done practically 
nothing since the civil war to aid, protect, and increase our 
merchant shipping, until now it has almost disappeared. 

We pay over $200,000,000 a year—all but 10 per cent—to for- 
eigners for transporting our foreign commerce, and yet we do 
nothing to secure for ourselves this great source of national 
wealth and strength, rightfully ours. Great Britain since 1840 
has expended over $250,000,000 in subsidies and bounties to her 
merchant steamships, and has so held the mastery of the seas. 

In the meantime we have protected and aided every other 
large enterprise for the welfare of our country. We have ex- 
cluded all others from our coasting and lake trade. We have in 
a hundred acts of Congress in aid of internal transportation by 
rail given away over 200,000,000 acres of land, worth now more 
than $2,000,000,000, and have given in money and local bonds 
more than $100,000,000. We have spent vast sums and made 
immense grants in aid of irrigation systems, and we have pro- 
tected our manufacturers and labor upon shore. Our merchant 
ships and sailors are alone unaided and unprotected. 

We have at this session voted to expend $135,000,000 in con- 
structing a great canal to carry merchant ships from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. We will next year, without doubt, vote many 
millions for the improvement of our rivers and harbors, and this 
year have already given $100,000,000 to the support and increase 
of our Navy. 

This shipping bill is a measure that partisan politics should 
not delay. 

The necessity of restoring our merchant marine is the most 
pressing, the most urgent, of those now or lately before the Con- 


gress. 

When we almost unanimously vote to our Navy $100,000,000, 
to the construction of a lock canal $135,000,000, while many 
of us believe in a tide-level canal, and this for the accommoda- 
tion of the merchant marine, when we have none, let us not 
hesitate to pass this bill and make the comparatively small 
appropriation of four and one-half millions per year for our 
merchant ships and sailors. 

It is the only means to give immediate relief and protection 
to the little remnant of our merchant fleet now about to be 
crowded from the Atlantic by England, Germany, and France, 
and from the Pacific by Japan. 

May our patriotism overcome our partisanship, as it has at 
this session in the regulation of interstate commerce, and per- 
mit us to join as American citizens in this effort to restore to 
our great ocean commerce a great fleet of American ships to 
curry it to and from every port of the seas. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 


[Mr. GRIGGS addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise 
and report the bill with the amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Carron, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 19750— 
the general adminstrative customs act—and had directed him 
to report the same with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the amend- 
ments, 

The question was taken; and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time; was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Payne, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 20403) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1906, and prior years, and for other purposes, disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. 
Berry as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sundry messages, in writing, from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Barnes, one of his secretaries, who also announced that 
the President had approved and signed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles: 

On June 27: ~ 

H. R. 18536. An act providing for the subdiyision of lands 
entered under the reclamation act, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 19682. An act authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to permit the extension and construction 
of railroad sidings in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 17411. An act for the resurvey of certain townships in 
the State of Nebraska. 

On June 28: 

H. J. Res. 21. Joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States to appoint a commission to examine and re- 
port upon a route for the construction of a free and open 
waterway to connect the waters of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware bays; 

H. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish a certain gun carriage to the mayor of the city 
of Ripley, Lauderdale County, Tenn.; 

H. R. 9528. An act to reimburse Fred Dickson for loss of his 
tools through the fire which destroyed the engine house at Fort 
Duchesne, on September 19, 1902; 

H. R. 12086. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the Washington and Western Maryland Railroad Com- 
pany ;” 

H. R. 18106. An act granting to the Batesville Power Com- 
pany right to erect and construct canal and power stations at 
Lock and Dam No. 1, upper White River, Arkansas; 

H. R. 13190. An act to protect birds and their eggs in game 
and bird preserves; 

H. R. 19431. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
the Mississippi River between the counties of Stearns and 
Sherburne, in the State of Minnesota; 

H. R. 19566. An act to authorize the Coraopolis ‘and Osborne 
Bridge Company to construct a bridge over the Ohio River; 

H. R. 19680. An act directing the Secretary of War to cause 
an examination and survey to be made of Coney Island channel; 

H. R. 19756. An act to amend section 2844 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and to provide for an authenti- 
cation of invoices of merchandise shipped to the United States 
from the Philippine Islands; 

II. R. 19850. An act to authorize the Monongahela Connect- 
ing Railroad Company to construct a bridge across the Monon- 
gahela River in the State of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 19854. An act to authorize the board of supervisors of 
eer County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Suntlower 

ver; 

H. R. 15506. An act authorizing the patenting of certain lands 
to School District No. 57, Nez Perces County, Idaho; 

H. R. 19916. An act withdrawing from entry certain public 
lands in Chouteau County, Mont., and leasing the same to the 
board of trustees of the Montana College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; 

H. R. 18030. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, 
and for other purposes ; - 

H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution amending section 2 of joint 
resolution approved July 1, 1902, construing the act of June 27, 
1890, and for other purposes; 

1 An act to provide a seal for United States commis- 
sioners ; 

H. R. 5681. An act for the relief of John Lewis Young; 

H. R. 9721. An act to amend section 5481 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; 

H. R. 10074. An act in relation to contracts with the District 
of Columbia; : 

H. R. 11029. An act to authorize the holding of a regular term 
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of the district and circuit courts of the United States for the 
western district of Virginia in the city of Big Stone Gap, Va.; 

II. R. 11501. An act to amend an act to provide for circuit and 
district courts of the United States at Albany, Ga. ; 

II. R. 13372. An act to authorize the cutting, sawing into lum- 
ber, and sale of timber on certain lands reserved for the use of 
the Menominee tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin; 

II. R. 18443. An act to amend the act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii, approved April 30, 1900; 

H. R. 19379. An act providing for the manner of selecting and 
impaneling juries in the United States courts in the Territory of 
New Mexico; 

II. R. 19607. An act for the acknowledgment of deeds and 
other instruments in Guam, Samoa, and the Canal Zone to affect 
lands in the District of Columbia and other Territories ; 

II. R. 15333. An act for the division of the lands and funds 
of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma Territory, and for other pur- 


poses ; 

H. R. 15078. An act granting to the Ocean Shore Railway 
Company a right of way for railroad purposes across Pigeon 
Point Light-House Reservation, in San Mateo County, Cal.; 
8 H. R. 19374. An act to prohibit shanghaiing in the United 

tates ; 

II. R. 16785. An act giving preference right to actual settlers 
on pasture reserve No. 3 to purchase land leased to them for 
agricultural purposes in Comanche County, Okla.; and 

II. R. 12252. An act for the relief of the heirs at law of 
Massalon Whitten, deceased. 

On June 29: 

H. R. 18750. An act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other 
purposes ; 

II. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to deliver to the Southern Historical Society certain un- 
identified battle flags; 

H. R. 17945. An act authorizing the Borderland Coal Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across Tug Branch of Big Sandy 
River; 

H. R. 16013. An act providing medals for certain persons; 

II. R. 14975. An act amending chapter 863, volume 31, of the 
Statutes at Large; 

H. R. 19519. An act to extend the privilege of the seventh sec- 
tion of the act approved June 10, 1880, to the subport of Supe- 
rior, Wis. ; and ‘ 

H. R. 15140. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
the naval record of John McCauley, alias John H. Hayes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions of the following titles; when 
the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12323. An act to extend the public land laws of the 
United States to the lands comprised within the limits of the 
abandoned Fort Crittenden Military Reservation, in the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 6495. An act granting an increase of pension to Phineas 
Hyde; 

II. R. 17740. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
M. Sexton ; 

H. R. 20461. An act to reinstate Kenneth C. Castleman as a 
lieutenant in the Navy; 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate and report on block-signal 
systems and appliances for the automatic control of railway 
trains ; 

H. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish condemned cannon for a life-size statue of Gen. 
Henry Leavenworth, at Leavenworth, Kans. ; 

H. R. 20173. An act to authorize Henry T. Henderson and his 
associates to divert the waters of Little River, in the State of 
Alabama, from the lands of the United States for use of 
electric light and power plant; 

II. R. 11932. An act to grant American registry to the bark 
Homeward Bound; 

H. R. 20175. An act to authorize the Missouri Central Rail- 
road Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Missouri River near the city of St. Charles, in the State of 
Missouri; 

II. R. 10501. An act to incorporate the National Education 
Association of the United States; 

H. R. 16670. An act to indemnify Edgar P. Swett; 

H. R. 20176. An act to authorize the Missouri Central Railroad 
Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River near the city of Glasgow, in the State of Missouri; 


H. R. 4279. An act to correct the military record of Wilbur 
©. Stephens; 

H. R. 13142. An act for the relief of Daniel B. Murphy; 

H. R. 20290. An act to amend the river and harbor act of 
March 8, 1905; 

H. R. 20451. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash River; 

H. R. 17345. An act creating a United States court for China 
and prescribing the jurisdiction thereof; 

i H. R. 6963. An act granting a pension to William P. Knowl- 
on; 

H. R. 9238. An act for the relief of William Saphar; 

H. R. 5509. An act for the relief of Russell Savage; 

Bos R. 19364. An act granting an increase of pension to Anna 
ng; 

H. R. 18601. An act granting an increase of pension to Edward 
A. Barnes; 

H. R. 20287. An act to authorize George Hammons, Charles 
Vaunice, and F. A. Lyons to construct a bridge across Kentucky 
River at Beattyville, Ky. ; 

H. R. 20409. An act to authorize the Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company to construct a bridge across 
the Red River; 

H. R. 7099. An act to amend section 2871 of the Revised 
Statutes ; 

II. R. 717. An att granting an increase of pension to Oscar B. 
Morrison ; 

H. R. 19659. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet S. Miller; 

H. R. 14930. An act granting a pension to Mary Whisler; 

H. R. 13193. An act to prohibit the killing of wild birds and 
wild animals in the District of Columbia; 

II. R. 10610. An act for the relief of James N. Robinson and 
Sallie B. McComb; F 

H. R. 13836. An act for the relief of Taylor Ware; 

5 R. 12892. An act granting an honorable discharge to Seth 
vis; 

H. R. 19814. An act authorizing the issue of obsolete ordnance 
and ordnance stores for use of State and Territorial educational 
institutions, and to State soldiers and sailors orphans’ homes; 


and 

H. R. 4599. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Wakeland Heryford. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 6443. An act granting to the city of Los Angeles, Cal., 
rights of way over and through certain public lands, and over 
and through the Sierra Forest Reserve, the Santa Barbara 
Forest Reserve, and the San Gabriel Timber Land Reserve, in 
the State of California, and for other purposes; 

S. 6471. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella E. 
Kenney ; 

S. 6522. An act to authorize the Alaska Pacific Railway and 
Terminal Company to construct a railroad trestle across tide 
and shore lands in Controller Bay, in the Territory of Alasaka; 

S. 4880. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma K. 
Tourgée ; 

8 An act granting an increase of pension to John L. 
ells; 

S. 369. An act to authorize the appointment of Acting Asst. 
Surg. Reuben A. Campbell, United States Navy, as an assistant 
surgeon in the United States Navy; 

S. 952. An act to authorize a patent to be issued to Stephen 
Teichner for certain lands therein described ; 
noe An act to correct the military record of James 

vlin; 

S. R. 17. Joint resolution to print the Fourth Annual Report 
of the United States Reclamation Service; 

S. 1166. An act to correct the military record of Peleg T. 
Griffith ; 

S. 1291. An act for the relief of James W. Watson; 

S. 1862. An act for the relief Joshua T. Reynolds; 

S. 1864. An act for the relief James H. Oliver, a commander 
on the retired list of the United States Navy; 

S. 1725. An act granting certain land to the Missionary Bap- 
tist Church, of Rock Sink, Fla. ; 

S. 4185. An act granting an increase of pension to George B. 
Barnes ; 

S. 4197. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to enter on the roll of Capt. Orlando Humason’s 
Company B. First Oregon Mounted Volunteers, the name of 
Hezekiah Davis; 

S. 4593. An act for the relief of Francis J. Cleary, a midship- 
man in the United States Navy; x 
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S. 4899. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann Thomp- 
son; 

S. 6256. An act to authorize the Lake Schutte Cemetery Cor- 
poration to convey lands heretofore granted it; 

S. 5028. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Thomas F. Calan, alias Thomas Cowan; 

S. 6004. An act to provide an American register for the steam 
yacht Waturus; 

S. 5769. An act to declare the true intent and meaning of parts 
ef the act entitled “An act in relation to testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,” ete, approved Feb- 
ruary 11, 1893, and an act entitled An act to establish the 
Department of Commerce and Labor,“ approved February 14, 
1903, and an act entitled “An act to further regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the States,“ approved February 
19, 1903, and an act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Goy- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and for other 
purposes,“ approved February 25, 1903; 

S. 6301. An act granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Long; 

S. 6268. An act granting a pension to Helen G. Hibbard ; 

S. 6381. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
McDonough; and 

S. 6359. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis D. 
Garrisey. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 1532. An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the late firm of Lépene & Ferré—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 17972. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 17972) to extend the time for the construction of a 
brid, and oo thereto across the Missouri River at or near 
South Omaha, 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to know something about this bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska. This, Mr. Speaker, is a bill to 
extend the time within which the South Omaha Railroad and 
Bridge Company may build a bridge across the Missouri River 
at South Omaha, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of 
the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bills of the 
following titles: 

II. R. 12987. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to reg- 
ulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amend- 
atory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and 

S. 88. An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or dele- 
terious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for reguiating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles; in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 6523. An act to authorize the Alaska Pacific Railway and 
Terminal Company to construct a bridge across the Copper 
Itiver, in the Territory of Alaska; 

S. 6209. An act authorizing certain changes in the permanent 
system of highways in the District of Columbia ; 

S. 5446. An act for the relief of John Hudgins; 

8. 558. An act for the relief of James W. Patterson; 

8. 8842. An act for the relief of Mary C. Mayers; and 

S. Res. 45. Joint resolution authorizing a commission to ex- 
amine the battlefields around Petersburg, Va., and report 
whether it is advisable to establish a battlefield park. 
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RESOLUTION IN RELATION TO THE BILL H. R. 18891. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privi- 
leged report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately after the adoption hereof it shall be In 
order to consider in the House as in —— ttee of the Whole II. R. 
18891, “A bill to aid in the construction of a.railroad and telegraph and 
telephone line in the district of rasan and forty minutes shall be 
allowed for debate thereon, the time to be divided equally between 
those ere and those the bill, at the end of which time 
the lous question shall be dered as orde and a vote taken 
on all amendments and the bill ts its final passage without delay, inter- 
vening motion, or appeal. 


Mr. DALZELL, The bill referred to is a bill incorporating 
a company to build a railroad in Alaska from the Gulf of 
Alaska, at the head of Cordova Bay, to a point on the Yukon 
River. It is a bill with which the House is familiar, reported 
by the Committee on Territories and recommended by the 
President in his message. Unless some gentleman wants to 
address the House on the rule, I will ask for the previous 
question. Does the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS] want any time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Which one of the two bills is that? 

Mr. DALZELL. It is the bill H. R. 18891. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The one bearing the name of Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; we want some time. I want to yield 
some time to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD]. 

Mr. DALZELL. How much time does the gentleman want? 
Does the gentleman want time on the rule or on the bill? I 
will give the gentleman as much time as he wants. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would rather have it on the bill. 

15 DALZELL. Then let us adopt the rule and go to the 

Mr. HAMILTON. As I understand, the rule permits twenty 
minutes on a side? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. Can not you make that, by unanimous agree- 
ment, forty minutes on a side? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Either take twenty minuter, now or forty 
minutes later on. I do not expect to speak at all. < 

Mr. LLOYD. Let us have forty minutes on a side. If we 
do not use it, all right. 

Mr. HAMILTON. We do not want more than twenty min- 
utes on our side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And perhaps not on this side. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman twenty minutes. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I would rather have the twenty 
minutes, if it is to be only twenty minutes, on the bill, because 
my purpose is to speak on the bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I understand that the rulé provides for 
forty minutes’ debate on the bill. 

Mr. LLOYD. I appreciate the fact that the rule provides 
for forty minutes’ debate, twenty minutes on a side, as I un- 
derstand it. Under the rule there may be forty minutes’ de- 
bate, and on the rule twenty minutes on a side. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield the gentleman twenty minutes, and 
then we will not consume any time on this side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I think I can save twenty 
minutes, if the gentleman will listen, by asking unanimous con- 
sent that the debate on the rule be waived, but that thirty 
minutes on a side be allowed on the bill itself. 

Mr. DALZELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
change the time in the rule from forty minutes to an hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, I ask the previous question on the 
rule. 

The question was taken; and the previous question was or- 
dered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was adopted. 

The SPEAKER. There is sixty minutes of debate under the 
special order. The Clerk will first report the puk 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 3 to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph and telephone lines in the district of Alaska, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HAumrox] as to whether this bill has 
heretofore been read in the House? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I think not. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Has it ever been read? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Perhaps the bill has not been read. I 
withdraw the request. 

The SPEAKER. The bill not having been read to the House, 
the Clerk will read it: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 18891) to aid in the construction of a railroad and tele- 
graph and telephone line in the district of Alaska. 


are hereby 
and in 


locate, construct, furnish, maintain, and enjoy a continuous rail- 
road, telegraph, and telephone line and branc the appur- 
tenances, namely: Beginning at a int on the of Alaska, a 


vide. The pe 
stituted the first directors of said cor, tion, to ho 

until their successors are duly el at the first stockholders’ meet- 
ing, to be held as hereinafter provided, and qualify, of whom seven 
shall be a quorum for the transaction of business, which said stock- 
holders’ 3 be held within six months after the passage of 
this act. The board of directors of said corporation, after the board 
hereinbefore constituted as the first board of ors, shall consist 
of nine persons, five of whom shall constitute a quorum, and said 
board of directors shall be invested with all the corporate powers of 
said company. ‘The first meeting of said first board of directors shall 
be held at such time and place in the city of New York, in the State 
of New York, as may be designated by a notice delivered to cach of 
said persons hereinbefore named and s by not less than three 
of the said persons hereinbefore named, said first meeting to be held 
not later than ninety days after the passage of this act. Said first 
board shall organize by the choice from its number of a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and 3 and they shall require from 


sald treasurer such bonds as may be proper, and may, from 
time to time, change the amount thereof at their ion. The 
secre shall be sworn to the faithful performance of his duties, 
and such oath shall be entered u 


the records of the com 5 
signed by him, with the oath veri thereon. ‘The president and oon: 
retary of said board shall in like manner call al 
maming the time and place thereof. It shall be the du of 


within four mon e of this act, to receive sub- 
scriptions to the capita stock of said co tion. soon as 5, 

shares shall in, $ faith be subscribed for, the said president and 
secretary of said first board of directors shall appoint a time and 
place for the first meeting of the subscribers to the stock of 

company and shall give notice thereof, either er to each sub- 
scriber by mailing his address, as shown by the ks, or in a 


pays previous 


tion each share of said capital stock title the owner thereof 
to one vote. The president and secretary said first board of di- 
rectors, and in case of their absence or inability any two of the ofi- 
cers of said board, shall act as inspectors of said election and shall 
certify under their hands the names of the directors elected at said 
meeting. The said first directors, treasurer, and secretary shall then 
deliver over to said directors all the property, 3 books, and 
other books in their possession, and thereupon the duties of said first 
directors and the officers previously appointed by them shall cease 
and determine forever. Thereafter the stockholders shall constitute 
said politic and corporate. Annual meetings of the stockholders 
of said corporation for the choice of officers and for the transaction 
of business shall be holden at such time and place and upon such 
y 


80 eith pe 
elect by ballot nine directors for said 8 and in such elec- 
shal = 


d-gauge, 

telephone line is hereby granted to the said Alaska 
upon filing due proof of its organization under this act with the Sec 
retary of the Interior, from some point on the Gulf of Alaska at or 
near the head of Cordova Bay, to determined by said com to 
a point on the Yukon River at or within 2 miles of Eagle, by the most 
eligible route, the same to be built 9 within American aoe po E 
to the extent of 100 feet on each side of center line of its railroad ; 
also the right to take from the lands of the United States adjacent to 
the lines of said road materials—earth, stone, and timber—necessary 
for the construction of said railroad, nage ey and telephone line; 
also the right to take for railroad uses, su to the reservation 

all minerals and coal therein, public lands adjacent to said right of 
way for station buildings, ts, machine shops, side tracks, turn- 
outs, water stations, and terminals, and other ma pur- 
poses, not to exceed in amount 20 acres for each station, to the extent 
of one station for each 10 miles of its road, excepting-at terminals and 
junction points, which may include an additional 40 acres, to be limited 
on navigable waters to SO rods on the shore line, and with the right 
to use such additional ground as in the opinion of the Secretary of 

Interior may be necessary where there are heavy cuts and fills: Pro- 
vided, That at the ocean of said road, on the Gulf of Alaska, 


on the Pacific, said terminal 

acres of uplands, limited to 160 rods on the shore 1 and also the 
mud flats or tidelands in front thereof: Provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to give to such railroad company, 


its lessees, gran or gns, the ownership or use of minerals, 
including coal, within the oes 


of its right 
hereby granted: ‘urther, 
rosecuted or undertaken within fis limits 

e lands hereby granted shall, under rules and regulati 
scribed the Secretary of the Interior, be so conducted as not to 
injure or interfere with the property or operation of said railroad 
over its said lands and right of way. And when said railroad shall 
connect with any navigable stream or tide water, such company shall 
have power to construct, maintain, and operate such piers, wharves, 
docks, bunkers, and terminals as may be necessary and conyenient for 
connection with water 8 and for that purpose max tak 
possess, and use ores front of said terminals and extend sai 
piers, wharves, docks, bunkers, and terminals to deep water, subject 


lands hereby granted shall include 160 


to the approval and supervision of the 1 of War. The term 
“na le waters” as herein used shall be held to include all tidal 
waters up to the line of ordinary high-water mark. That all charges 


for the transportation of freight and passengers on said railroad shall 
be just, fair, and reasonable, and shall be subject to all the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 
4, 1887, and all other acts which now are or may hereafter be amenda- 
tory or supplemental thereof. 

EC. 3. t said company, where its right of way, or where its 
tracks upon such right of way, passes through any 3 or de- 
file, not prevent any other railroad company from e use and 
occupancy of said canyon, pass, or defile for the purposes of its road, in 
common with the road first located, or the crossing of other railroads 
at grade; and the location of such right of way through any canyon, 
pass, or defile shall not cause the disuse of any tramway, wagon 
road, or other public highway now located therein, nor prevent the loca- 
tion through same of any such tramway, wagon road, or hway, 
where such tramway, wagon road, or highway may be necessary for the 
puue 3 ag Fe any, change 2 the eee of such 

way, wagon road, or way age o per he passage 
of such railroad through any canyon, pass, or defile, said railroad com- 
pany sball, before entering upon ground occupied by such tramway, 
wagon road, or highway, cause the same to be reconstructed at its own 
expense, in the most favorable location, and in as perfect a manner as 


the ori road or tramway: Provided, That such expenses shall be 
equita divided between any number of railroad companies occupying 
and using the ere the space is 


canyon, pass, or defile, and that w 
tates district 2 


same 
limited the United States court shal 


cany 

as the said court may prescribe; 

ual accommodations as to the movement of 
in Zaran of any 

co 
regulate the for 8 and wharfage, or telegraph 
and telephone tolls, either d y or otherwise, as provided by law. 
That where said company shall, in the 

lroad, telegraph, and telephone lines, find it necessary to pass over 
private lands and possessory claims on lands of the United States, in 
case it can not agree with the owners or claimants for right of mee f it 
may condemn the same in accordance with section 3 of the act ent tled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to aid in the construction of 
a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for E areago 
military, and other purposes,’ approved July 1, 1862,” approved July 2, 


1864. 
Sec. 5. That said company, by filing with the Secretary of the 
Interlor a minary act survey and plat of its proposed route, 


shall have the right, at any time within one year thereafter, to file the 
map and profile of definite location provided for in this act, and such 

im cape iy | and shall, during the said period of one year 
om the of filin; same, have the effect to render all the lands 
on Bap ge said Peate Sre survey and plat shall pass subject to such 


of way. 
Sac. 6. That said company shall, within one year from the date of 
filing said preliminary map of location of its road, as hereinbefore 
a whether upon surveyed or unsurveyed lands, file with the 
register of the land ce for the district where such land i 

map and profile of at least a 20-mile section of its road as definitely 
fixed, and shall therafter each year 3 locate and file a map and 
profile of such location as aforesaid, but not less than 20 miles 
additional of its line of road, until the entire road has been thus 
definitely located, and apon the-approval thereof by the Secre of 
the Interior the same s 
nd thereaft 


any 20-mi: 
car after the approval of said map of definite location by the Secre- 
lary of the Interior, or if the map of definite location sball not be filed 
within one year, as herein required, or if the entire road shall not be 
completed within eight 3 from the filing of the said preliminary 
plat of location, the rig ts herein granted may be forfeited as to an 
uncompleted portion of said railroad by the President of the Uni 
States: And provided further, That if said Alaska Railroad payer | 
skall not complete and put in operation at least 250 miles of its sai 
railroad within five years from the passage of this act, all the lands 
ranted by or purchased under this act shall revert to the United 
tates, except the terminal and station grounds and right of way men- 
tioned in section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 7. That said Alaska Railroad shall be constructed in a sub- 
stantial and workm manner, with all the necessary draws, 
culverts, * viaducts, crossings, turn-outs, stations, and watering 
places, and all other appurtenances, including furniture and rollins 
stock, equal in all respects to railroads of the first class when prepar 
for business, with rails of the best quali all be 
ph and telephone line o } 
improved description to be operated along the entire line: Provided. 
That the said ee shall not charge the Government of the United 

rtation 


they do individuals for like tra 
and tel and telephone service. And it shall be the duty of the 
said Alaska Railroad company to permit any other railroad which shail 
be thorized to be built aska to form running and track connec- 
tions with it on fair and equitabie terms. 

Sec. 8. That the provisions of this act, ey he limit of time for 
completing the main line, shall extend to such ch lines of railroad 
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as said company may desire to construct, maintain, and operate within 
eight years from the passage of this act. 

Sec. 9. That the company shall have the power to borrow money 
and secure the same by mortgage or otherwise. 

Sec. 10. That in addition to the terminal lands hereinbefore granted 
for railroad purposes there be, and is hereby, granted to said Alaska 
Railroad Company 2,560 acres of the public lands which are not coal 
lands or mineral in character, to be sel by said 3 by 
legal subdivisions, together with the mud flats or tidelands in front 
thereof at its terminus or near the head of Cordova Bay, for which 
said 2,560 acres of public lands said com y shall pay to the United 


States $2.50 per acre. Said lands sh be selected in a compact 
Booy with a- water front on Cordova Bay not exceeding 2 les. 
Said Alaska Railroad Company shall pay e cost of surveying the 


same, as now eo by law in Alaska. Said company shall have 
the right to select lands claimed or occupied, provided it shall obtain 
from the claimant or occupant an assignment or relinquishment of 
his Ay if such lands were claimed or occupied prior to the passage 
of this act, which assignment or relinquishment in writing shall 
filed with the survey and selection of such lands in the office of the 
register of the United States land office in the district where such 
lands are situate. Said com y shall have the right to improve 
the said mud flats or tidelands hereby granted for 2 of trade, 
commerce, and manufacture, in accordance with Loe submitted to 
and approved by the Secretary of War: Provided, That ample streets 
and ways of access to the water front and the harbor area hereinafter 
provided for shall be reserved to the public by said plans and im- 
provements: Provided further, That the public shall have the right to 
use all wharves, docks, slips, and waterways erected upon the said 
harbor area, in front of the lands granted by this section, u pay- 
ment of reasonable charges therefor, to be Sti by the 

of the Interior: Provided further, That the retary of War shall, 
as soon as may after the passage of this act, cause a harbor area 
to be established along the water front in front of the lands granted 
by this section at said terminus, at or near the head of Cordova 
Bay, not exceeding 800 feet in width, which said harbor area shall 
be reserved in 1 for the public, and beyond the outer line 
of which it shall be unlawful to erect any pier, wharf, dock, or other 
structure, and said harbor area is hereby reserved from the mud flats 
or tidelands in this section granted: Provided further, That suitable 
reservations shall be made for public buildings, schools, and rks 
when said lands are platted, to be approved by the Secretary of War: 
And provided further, That any other railroad company that may 
desire to make its terminus at Cordova Bay shall have the right to 
condemn for rights of way and terminal purposes, in the manner pro- 
vided by law, any of the lands ted by this section and not re- 
served as a rbor area. Said Alaska Railroad Company is hereb: 
given the right to confine the waters of Cordova Creek to one channel, 
and to straighten and deepen the same. 

Sec. 11. That there be, and is PEY 3 to said Alaska Rail- 
road Company one section of coal lan Alaska, to be selected by 
said company, for which coal lands said company shall pay to the 
United States $10 per acre. If the lands selected are claimed or 
occupied, they may, nevertheless, be entered by said company, provided 
said company shall procure and file in the local land office, when such 
entry 3 an assignment or relinquishment by the claimant or 
occupan 

Sec. 12. That said Alaska Railroad and any and all branches it ma: 
construct, or any part thereof, shall be a post route and military roa 
subject to the use of the United States for tal, military, naval, an 
all other Government service, and also subject to such regulations as 
Congress may impose restricting the charges for such Government trans- 
portation: Provided, That sai omens shall be exempt from license 
or other tax during the construction of the road: Provided, That the 
granting of this charter by Congress shall not be construed so as to 
prevent the taxation of the franchise and property of said company by 
ay poe! = Territory constructed out of the district of Alaska or any 

rt thereof. 
ag 13. That the directors of said company shall make to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor an annual report of their receipts and 
expenditures, verified by the affidavits of the President and at least 
five of the directors, and shall also include the name and post-office 
address of its stockholders and the number of shares owned by each. 

Sec. 14. That the directors chosen by the stockholders in pursuance 
of the first section of this act shall, so soon as may be after their elec- 
tion, elect from their own number a president and vice-president, and 
said board of directors shall, from time to time and so soon as may be 
after their election, choose a treasurer and secretary, wh shall hold 
their offices at the will and pleasure of the board of directors. The 
treasurer and secretary shall give such bonds with such security as 
the board may from time to time require. The secretary shall, before 
entering upon his duties, be sworn to the faithful discharge thereof, 
and said cath shall be made a matter of record upon the books of the 

orporation. No person shall be a director of said company unless he 
shall be a stockholder and qualified to vote for directors at the election 
at which he shall be chosen. 

Sec. 15. That the president, vice-president, and directors shall hold 
thelr offices for the period indicated in the by-laws of said company, 
not exceeding three years, 5 and until others are chosen 
in their place and qualify. In case it shall so happen that an 
election of directors shall not be made on any day appointed by the 
by-laws of said company, the corporation shall not for that reason be 
deemed to be dissolved, but such election may be held on ae da. 
within three months thereafter, which shall be appointed by the di- 
rectors. The directors, of whom five, including the president, shall 
be a quorum for the transaction of business, shall have full power 
to make and prescribe such by-laws, rules, and regulations as they 
shall deem needful and proper touching the disposition and manage- 
ment of the stock, property, estate, and effects of the company, the 
transfer of shares, the duties and conduct of their officers and servants 
touching the election and meeting of directors, And all matters what- 
soever which may appertain to the concerns of said company. And 
the said board of directors may have full power to fill any vacancy or 
vacancies that may occur from any cause or causes from time to time 
in their said 8 and the said board of directors shall have power 
to appoint such engineers, agents, and subordinates as may from time 
to time be necessary to carry into effect the objects of the company, 
ana i do a acts and things touching the location and construction 
of said road. 

Sec. 16. That it shall be lawful for the directors of said compan 
to receive payment in cash, or in property at its cash value, upon all 
subscriptions received of all subscribers at such times and in such 
proportions and on such conditions as they shall deem to be necessary 
to completely carry out the objects of this act. Sixty days’ pre- 


vious notice shall be given of the payments required and of the time 


and place of payment publishing a notice once a week in one daily 
newspaper in the city of New York, and by mailing a notice thereof 
to each subscriber from whom such payment is due, addressed to 
him at the address given upon the books of the company. And in 
ease any stockholder shall neglect or refuse to pay, in pursuance of 
such notice, the stock held by such person may be sold at public 
auction to the hest bidder, and the company may bid therefor to 
the amount due it upon such subscription, subject to the condition 
that the board of directors may allow any stockholder to redeem his 
stock when so sold on such terms as they may prescribe. 

Sec. 17. That all lawful claims of laborers, contractors, -subcon- 
tractors, or material men for labor performed or material furnished 
in the construction of the railroad, telegraph, and telephone lines 
ent va, A first lien thereon and take precedence of any mortgage or 

Sec. 18. That the right of r herein and hereby authorized shall 
not be assigned or transferred, in any form whatever, prior to the 
construction and completion of at least one-fourth of the roposed 
mileage of said railroad, telephone, and telegraph, as indicated by the 
map of definite location, except by mortgages or other liens that may 
be given or secured thereon to aid the construction thereof. 

Src 19. Congress may at any time add to, alter, amend, or repeal 
this act. 2 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan has thirty 
minutes, and the Chair understands the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Loyo] to have thirty minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to incor- 
porate a railroad company for the construction of a railroad 
from Cordoya Bay to Eagle, on the Yukon, in Alaska. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this Government is not justified in aiding 
a private enterprise except where great public benefit will re- 
sult. In his message at the opening of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress the President made this recommendation: 


In my judgment it is especially important to aid in such a manner 
as is just and feasible in the construction of a trunk line of railway 
to connect the Gulf of Alaska and the Yukon River through American 
territory. This would be most beneficial to the development of the 
resources of the Territory and of the comfort and welfare of its people. 


In his annual message of December 5, 1905, the President 
repeated his former recommendation in the following language: 


The Government should aid in the construction of a railroad from 
the Gulf of Alaska to the Yukon River in American territory. 


Mr. Speaker, when this question first came before the Com- 
mittee on Territories, the idea of Government aid took shape in 
the suggestion that a guarantee of construction bonds should 
be given by the Government. To this the Committee on Terri- 
tories did not feel they could accede, and after several weeks of 
hearings we finally determined on a plan to aid in the construe- 
tion of a great trunk line as provided for in this bill and as 
shown on the map before the House. As a part of the general 
plan of Government aid, the committee proposes also aid in the 
construction of a railroad now partly constructed, known as the 
“Alaska Central Railroad,” which is projected from the town 
of Seward, on Resurrection Bay, northward to Fairbanks, on 
the Tanana River. The distance from Seward- to Fairbanks 
is 463 miles. The Alaska Central Railroad Company, notwith- 
standing the fact that they have expended two and a half million 
dollars, have only been able to construct up to about mile 45. It 
is estimated that the railroad will cost upward of $20,000,000, 
As, of course, is known to Members of the House, this country 
proposed to be traversed by this railroad is utterly wild and 
uninhabited except that there are occasional mining camps. 
The line proposed in the bill that is before the House, which 
extends from Cordova Ba 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. Before you get away from the 
first line, has the Government heretofore made any contribution 
of land or aid in any way? 

Mr. HAMILTON. There are very dew roads constructed in 
Alaska. There are 45 miles of the Alaska Central constructed, 
and there is a little road between Fairbanks and Chena, 26 
miles long, and there are three short lines up in the Seward 
Peninsula, the shortest of which is 8 miles long and the longest 
of which is 20 miles long. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. A charter authorizes the con- 
struction of a line up in here [indicating]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. They have a charter. Now, is 
there any provision in that charter authorizing the acquisition 
or acquirement of public lands? 

Mr. HAMILTON. There is a provision in a bill which will 
be brought before the House to give them certain tracts of 
160 acres each at certain points mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. LACEY. It was increased to 160 at division points. 

Mr. HAMILTON. And 160 acres at the northern terminus 
of this road. 

Necessarily, gentlemen of the House have been much occupied 
with other matters, and very few Members, I take it, have had 
an opportunity to make any special study of conditions in 
Alaska. Now, there are practically no railroads in Alaska. I 
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think I can remember them all, and will try to give them to the 
House. 

The White Pass and Yukon road is a Canadian enterprise, 
and is a road 112 miles long, running from the head of the 
Lynn Canal up to White Horse. Twenty miles of that road 
only are in American territory. Another road, the one I have 


been endeavoring to describe, the Alaska Central, has con- 


structed only 45 miles of its road, and is having great difficulty 
to get farther, owing to difficulty in the sale of its bonds, and 
it has been before the Committee on the Territories and before 
the Public Lands Committee asking for aid. There is another 
short road up here from Nome. I think that road is 20 miles 
long. There is another short road called the Solomon River 
Railroad,” which, I think, is 17 miles long. 

Mr. LACHY. Thirteen miles. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Thirteen miles long, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Lacey] suggests. And there is another little narrow- 
gauge road, 26 miles long, running out from, Fairbanks to Chena. 

Now, here is a vast territory. Alaska is nearly as large as 
the whole of the United States east of the Mississippi River. 
It has wonderful possibilities in a mineral way, and it is con- 
tended by those who haye made a study of the conditions that 
it has all of the possibilities, from an agricultural standpoint, 
that Finland has realized. Finland, if I remember correctly, 
has about one-fourth the area of Alaska, and about one-third 
of that area is marsh and lake. Another third is forest, and 
the other third supports a population of 3,000,000 people. Now, 
it is contended that Alaska has all of the agricultural possibili- 
ties of Finland, and it is contended that we ought to aid in the 
opening up of the internal resources of Alaska, both mineral 
and agricultural. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Along the line of the proposed railroad 
what agricultural possibilities are there? 

Mr. HAMILTON. There are agricultural possibilities in the 
Copper River Valley. I might as well take that up now. The 
Copper River Valley is a rich valley. They say there are de- 
posits of copper there rich enough to make another crop of 
millionaires, and to the east of the Copper River Valley are 
extensive coal fields. 

Another thing I want to call the attention of the House to: 
We are paying for coal used on our warships on the Pacific 
Ocean, according to the hearings before our committee, over one 
million dollars per year, and the coal so purehased is Welsh 
coal. We are buying Welsh coal because it is said to be cheaper 
by reason of water transportation than Pocahontas coal, which 
has to be transported across the continent. Now, here are these 
coal deposits east of the Copper River Valley, and here are the 
coal deposits in the Matanuska Valley, and it is said that coal 
from these fields can be sold at $7 a ton delivered at the sea- 
board if railroads are constructed, whereas our Government is 
now paying $12 and $14 a ton for this Welch coal. There would 
be a material saying to the Government. 

Now, another thing: How do we get into Alaska? The only 
ways of getting into Alaska to-day are, first, by way of this 
White Pass and Yukon Railroad to White Horse, then down 
the Lewes River, thence down the Yukon River, and the distance 
from Skagway, the southern terminus of the White Pass and 
Yukon Railroad, to Fairbanks, is 1,500 miles. The Yukon 
River is over 3,000 miles long. The other way to get into this 
country is around by sea up to Norton Sound. There the large 
ships have to unload, and their freight is taken into smaller 
boats and carried up the Yukon. From St. Michael, near the 
mouth of the Yukon River, to Fairbanks is a distance of 1,000 
miles. It takes a month to transport mail to interior points 
of Alaska. A third route is by trail northward from Valdez. 

Another proposition, gentlemen: The average cost of trans- 
porting freight to water points in the interior of Alaska is 
$100 per ton, and off from waterways the freight rates are 
prohibitive. They are all the way from $2 to $10 per ton per 
mile. As an illustration, at Tanana Crossing, 300 miles north 
of the Gulf of Alaska and 200 miles south of the Yukon River, 
sugar, flour, and salt are each 75 cents per pound, regardless 
of the real value of the commodity. The price of the com- 
modity is fixed by the cost of transportation. One other illus- 
tration: A gentleman appeared before our committee from the 
town of Fairbanks, and he was intending to take into Fairbanks 
some motors to be used in connection with ‘an electric lighting 
plant. Fairbanks is a town of something like 9,000 inhabitants. 
He said that the cost of the freight on these motors would be 
50 cents per pound, or $1,000 per ton. 

Now, it is said to be impossible for the miners to work a 
placer mine which does not pay upward of $10 or $20 a day 
because of the cost of living. A great deal of the mineral 
wealth of Alaska is not being utilized or developed because of 
lack of transportation. It is said to be absolutely impossible 


to work quartz mines which dre not near navigable waters, 
because they can not get machinery to them. Of course, so far 
as water transportation is concerned, they can get around the 
coast of Alaska and up the Yukon River, but in these valleys 
south of the Yukon there is great mineral wealth and there are 
great agricultural possibilities. 

I will, if I am permitted to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
put in some details as to these valleys. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. What about the necessity for 
snow sheds? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I judge others by myself. I had a mis- 
apprehension of Alaska. Most people think that it is nothing 
but a large iceberg with a polar bear on top of it, some bare 
ground showing here and there. Along south of the Coast 
Range here the snow is deep at times. North of this Coast 
Range the snow is seldom more than 3 feet. deep. Indeed, the 
testimony before the committee is that in the Sushitna Valley 
the blue grass grows. I don’t know. whether it is the same 
kind that grows in the State of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
but it is said that it grows there in its natural state 5 feet in 
height; and a gentleman testified before us that where the 
moose had run the grass was so high that a man sitting on 
horseback could not reach the top of it. Horses turned out in 
the winter there do well and come out in the spring in go 
condition, 2 

Now, gentlemen, I can only touch briefly on these different 
points. I only want to show, or try to show, the absolute neces- 
sity of providing some kind of transportation. In regard to 
this railroad, I want to state that the committee has given very 
eareful consideration to it. I admit that when I went into the 
consideration of it I was prejudiced against the idea of Govern- 
ment aid. Tt was quoted to us that we had given aid in the 
Philippines, and I insisted that that ought not to be treated as 
a precedent, because the railroad aid given in the Philippines 
was not directly given by the Federal Government, but was 
authorized by the Federal Government to be given by the Phil- 
ippine government. But, gentlemen, we did give Government 
aid to railroad construction in the Philippines; that is, we put 
the moral strength of this Government behind a guaranty by 
the Philippine government of construction bonds of railroads in 
the Philippine Islands. After long consideration, a majority 


of the committee finally determined that if we could aid in rail- - 


road construction in the Philippine Islands, 7,000 miles away, 
we could do some little thing for our own American enterprise 
in our own country. - 

Now, what have we proposed to do? We discussed it day 
after day, and finally we said, Gentlemen, we will incorporate 
you, and we will give you some aid; we will allow you to buy; 
we will not give you any land, except that we will increase the 
terminal grant which the law gives you from 60 to 160 acres, 
but we will allow you to buy some land.” Gentlemen will re- 
member that the railroad law of Alaska makes provision for 
the construction of railroads in Alaska. It gives 100 feet on 
each side of the center of the right of way and 20 acres for 
stations and 60 acres for terminals. Now, they want to build 
a town at the south end of this railroad. We said, “ We will 
let you buy four sections of land at $2.50 an acre, the Govern- 
ment price. We will not give it to you, and you can not take 
that land so as to control the water front; you can have only 
2 miles of that water front.” It was determined further to 
leaye open to the public forever 800 feet along the water front 
of the proposed town. They said they would like to be per- 
mitted to buy the land now, because if they had to take it under 
the homestead law they could not acquire title for five years, 
and if we gave them a chance to do this they could acquire 
title at once and build a city up there. At present this land 
has practically no value. These gentlemen are optimists. It 
is an inhospitable country; but they say that they will build 
a city there. Now, what do we do further? They go along 
up this right of way and there are coal fields. We say that for 
the purpose of running your road, and for no other purpose, you 
can buy at $10 an acre a section of this land. We do not give 
the land. Let no gentleman here get the idea that we are 
giving away this land. We say, You can buy a section of land 
at $10 an acre, the Government price. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Mr, Speaker, I would like to ask 
my colleague whether any of the roads now under construction 
or already built in this country have been specially chartered 
by the Government? 

Mr. HAMILTON. No. 

Mr, WM. ALDEN SMITH. None of them. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Perhaps I ought to say, by way of pre- 
liminary explanation—and I am hurrying a little—that under 
the law a preliminary survey has to be filed with the Secretary 


of tue Interior, together with articles of association. Some 
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roads have filed these preliminary surveys and articles of asso- 
ciation, but they have seldom gone beyond that. I believe one 
road has done some little work out of Valdez—that is to say, it 
is said that they have done some digging. But they have gone 
no further. Another thing I want to say is that the Secretary 
of the Interior complained of the general provision for for- 
feiture which was originally incorporated in the bill following 
existing law, and I went to the Secretary of the Interior, and I 
said that we wanted to be careful about this question, and he 
suggested that we place the right of forfeiture in the President 
of the United States, so that if the railroad company does not 
do as it is required the President can exercise that right. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. The gentleman hurried away 
from the coal proposition. How many acres of land at $10 an 
acre are they limited to? 

Mr. HAMILTON. One section. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. On the whole road? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Yes. They say that the coal is owned by 
other people, and they might not be able to buy it, or that the 
other people might not open up the coal fields, and they would 
have no right to do it. We give them the right to buy, but if 
others are in possession they must buy from them also. That 
is a double burden that we put upon them. 

I desire to say another thing. The general law says that they 
shall complete their surveys and shall finish their road in four 
years. Obviously, gentlemen, it is utterly impossible to con- 
struct that road, 525 miles long, in four years. Everybody can 
see that. So we say that we will give them eight years to con- 
struct this road; but if they do not construct 250 miles of that 
road in five years, they shall forfeit all the lands that we have 
given them the right to purchase. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does this bill provide for any contribution 
of money from the Government? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Not a cent. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Or for a guaranty of any bonds? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Not a bond. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Then there is nothing whatever in the way 
of construction except the sale of these lands at a specified 

rice? 

9 Mr. HAMILTON. That is all; and I desire to say that those 
lands are not worth 23 cents an acre to-day, and never will 
be worth anything until transportation companies go in there. 
I say that it is patriotic for us to help the construction of these 
railroads. I have gone over it day after day, and I believe in 
it, and I believe we ought to do it. The President wanted us 
to aid the construction of railroads, and we said if we could 
put a trunk line up from Cordova Bay to Eagle, on the Yukon, 
and put another trunk line from Resurrection Bay to Fairbanks, 
it would be a great help to Alaska. All of the Members can 
see for themselyes, on the map, that when you do that you have 
constructed two great trunk lines which open up the internal 
resources of Alaska. Then, in the course of time—I may be 
visionary about this—we shall see another great railroad con- 
structed across here, from Fairbanks northwesterly into the 
Nome country, about 1,000 miles; and we did authorize a pre- 
liminary survey or a trail survey this year looking to the ulti- 
mate construction of such a railroad. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Under the forfeiture clause of this 
bill, I believe this railroad is given eight years within which to 
construct the road. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Yes; the 525 miles of it. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Under the general law they would 
have only four years. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Is it not a fact that this bill will, to 
that extent, give this railroad an advantage over every other 
road that is proposed to be constructed into Alaska under the 
general law? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I will try to answer the gentleman. I 
do not think so, for this reason: Alaska, as I said, is a vast 
territory and certainly there is room for all railroads who 
want to construct through there. The great difficulty is that 
the people can not get capital to go in there to construct these 
railroads, but whenever any other railroad wants to go through 
any canyon, pass, or defile occupied by this road, as the gentle- 
man knows, we have provided that that railroad may cross 
this road, and that that canyon, pass, or defile shall be open to 
all other roads. Outside of this, there is all this vast territory 
open to all other railroads. i 

Mr. LACEY rose. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I must yield to some other gentleman. 
If you will permit me later, I may take the floor. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I understand about the defiles, etc., 


but if this road is given four years in which to complete the 
line, and under the general law all others will be given four 
years, does not that give a very decided advantage over every 
other one? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Does the gentleman remember we hare 
extended the time of filing definite surveys to three or four of 
the other roads here? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. But they have to come up by special 
act of Congress to get an extension of time. 

Mr. HAMILTON. We always grant that, and this does not 
give any special advantage, in my judgment, and I think when 
my friend goes over it carefully he will agree it does not give 
any special advantage. 

Alaska was acquired from Russia, the transfer being made 
October 18, 1867. Appropriation for the purchase price, 
$7,200,000, was made in 1868. 

The award of the Commission appointed pursuant to the 
treaty signed January 24, 1903, to define the boundary between 
Alaska and Canada, established a line as follows: 

Beginning at Cape Muzon at the South point of Dall Island; 
thence east to Wales Island at the entrance of Portland canal; 
thence north around Wales Island and northward up the center 
of Portland Canal to the head thereof; thence north to the 
fifty-sixth parallel; thence following the crest of the mountains 
parallel to the coast, or following a line parallel with the 
sinuosities of the coast and 10 marine leagues therefrom where 
the mountains exceed that distance from the coast, to the one 
hundred and forty-first degree of west longitude; thence north 
on the one hundred and forty-first degree to the Arctic Ocean. 

The area of Alaska is about 580,000 square miles, or 

7,120,000 acres. It cost the Government in 1867 about 19 cents 
an acre, 

The permanent white population of the Territory was esti- 
mated by the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories who visited there in 1903 to be 20,000. The governor 
of Alaska in his report in 1903 estimated the white population 
at 26,550, and in his report for 1905 states that it has not ma- 
terially increased in the last year. 

Witnesses before the Committee on the Territories this year, 
having intimate knowledge of conditions in Alaska, estimate the 
permanent white population at from 35,000 to 50,000. 

Alaska is a partially organized Territory, having a governor 
and secretary, but no legislature. It is divided into three Fed- 
eral judicial districts. It is a customs district and there are 
local land offices. 

With reference to the larger towns in the Territory, ex-Goy- 
A. P. Swineford said before the Committee on the Territories 
February 23, 1906: 


Fairbanks has, I think, the largest 3 at the 
e 


resent time, 
I think that in the winter season 


pulation of that place is 
probably about 5,000, and, including the m a camps and surrounding 
district, I should say that the mation approximately 15,000. 
Nome is probably the next 8 ving a permanent winter popu- 
lation in the neighborhood of 3,000, and, in addition, 10,000 persons in 
the surrounding cam Then comes Juneau, with a population of 
2,500. 1 can estimate that town’s population pretty accurately. be- 
cause the census is taken there nearly every year, though the effort 
is to make the count less than 1,500, because of the graded liquor 
license. Next comes Dougias, with a population of, say, 2,000; then 
Treadwell, with 1,500; then Skagway, with 1,500; Ketchikan, about 
1,500; Haines and Fort Seward, 1,000; Wrangell, about 1,200, and 
Sitka, with about 1,000. Seward probably has a population of 1.500. 
I would not like to have any Valdez man hear me estimating the 
population of that place at less than 1,500 or even 2,000. 


Since its acquisition, the total receipts from Alaska to and 
including 1903, exceeded by $999,041.63 the total expenditures 
of all descriptions, including such exceptional items as expense 
of revenue vessels, relief of people in mining regions, and Bering 
Sea awards and commissions. 

The commerce of Alaska as compared with that of other 
possessions of the United States is indicated in a table sub- 
mitted by ex-Governor Swineford as follows: 

Total value of domestic merchandise sbi ped fro 


m the 
States to Alaska during the year ending June 30, 1905: $11, 227, 619 
Total value of domestic merchandise shipped from Alaska 


to States during the year ending June 30, 1905______ 10, 698, 694 
Gold shipments, same period , 067, 32 
FTT. Aa ait Ss SE i oe RSE oer coh HANEY 30, 993, G38 


ee for calendar year ending December 31, 


Shipments to Hawail, same period 
Shipments to Porto Rico, same period. 
Shipments to Philippines, same period_ 
From Hawaii to States 
From Porto Rico to States 1 — 
From Philippines to States 


MINING. 
The largest part of the wealth of Alaska is in its minerals, 
chief among which now is gold. 
The production of gold has increased from $2,000,000 in 1895 
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to $15,000,000 in 1905, and the total production for that period 
has been $70,898,000. 

About four-fifths of the gold produced is from placer mining, 
the balance being taken from lode deposits. 

Necessarily quartz mining is greatly restricted, in fact pro- 
hibited except on navigable water, by the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities capable of handling heavy mining machinery. 

Placer mining is limited to regions where the deposits are 
sufficiently rich to make return for expensive hand work. 

When railroads bring in hydraulic machinery, claims can be 
profitably worked which can not be worked at all now by reason 
of physical conditions or are neglected for richer fields. 

Under present conditions and by present methods, only grav- 
els carrying at least $2 or $3 per cubic yard can be profitably 
mined. When means of transportation permit the bringing 
in of hydraulic machinery, dirt carrying 50 cents and even less 
per cubic yard can be very profitably worked. 

The productive gold districts of Alaska may be divided into 
three general belts. 

The first is parallel with the coast of the Gulf of Alaska, 
starting at the extreme southeastern point of Alaska on Port- 
land Channel and following the coast to where it bends to the 
southwest. ' 

This region contains practically all of the producing quartz 
mines of the Territory, including the Treadwell, at Douglas, 
which has been in operation for many years and now runs 
about 900 stamps. 

Quartz properties have been located farther west in the coast 
belt, and Mr. John E. Ballaine, of Seward, Alaska, stated be- 
fore the Committee on the Territories that last summer a ledge 
of quartz was discovered in the Kenai Peninsula, east of Cook 
Inlet, near the line of the Alaska Central Railroad, ore from 
which assayed as high as $1,600 a ton, and which, it was be- 
lieved, would average $100 a ton. = 

Mr. Ballaine further refers to the statement of Mr. Purinton 
a mining engineer, who asserted that, in his opinion, Crow Creek 
Valley, on the north side of Turnagain Arm, Cook Inlet, con- 
tains not less than $125,000,000 in gold, which, however, will 
have to be mined by heavy hydraulic machinery, which can not 
now, for lack of transportation facilities, be taken into that 
country. 

Some of the smaller placer districts are contained within this 
coast belt. 

The second gold belt extends westward from the interna- 
tional boundary near the Klondike region, and includes the rich 
camps in the Fortymile and Tanana districts, among them 
Fairbanks. This belt has an area of approximately 20,000 
square miles. 

Although the Fairbanks camps alone sent out more than 
$6,000,000 in gold in 1905, placer mining is limited and quartz 
mining practically prohibited by lack of transportation. 

The third gold-bearing belt extends westward from the Upper 
Koyukuk, near Coldfoot, above the Arctic Circle, to the Seward 
Peninsula. For much of the distance between these extremi- 
ties, it is said, the gold-bearing gravel is covered by “ younger ” 
rock. 

The placer mines of the Seward Peninsula have produced gold 
to the amount of $30,000,000. 

One quartz mine near Solomon in the Seward Peninsula has 
been in suecessful operation for some years, and the develop- 
ment of the field generally has been more rapid because of prox- 
imity to tide water. 

It has been stated that South Africa is producing $100,000,000 
a year in gold, and it is at the same time asserted that the fields 
in that country are not so rich as those of Alaska. 

There is no room for doubt that the extension of placer mining 
and the inauguration of quartz mining throughout Alaska are 
dependent almost wholly upon improved transportation. 

COPPER. 

Copper ores are known to exist in four distinct districts in 
Alaska. 

Two of these districts, one at the southern end of Prince of 
Wales Island and the other on the east shore of Prince William 
Sound, being on tide water and having ready access to ocean 
transportation, are on a profitable commercial basis and pro- 
duced copper last year to the value of $600,000. 

The third copper district is in the Chitina Valley on the south- 
ern slope of the Wrangell Mountains. 

The deposits are chiefly sulphide ores, found along a contact 
of greenstone and limestone. 

Tests by drilling and surface investigations indicate the ex- 
istence of extensive bodies of rich ore. 

The transportation conditions which restrict gold operations 
absolutely prohibit copper mining away from the seaboard, 
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The Chitina field is now reached only by a horse trail 150 or 
200 miles long. 

The fourth copper district is located in the region of the head- 
waters of the Tanana, Copper, and White rivers. 

It has not been extensively explored, but it is believed that 
copper exists in commercial quantities. 

This district, even more than the Chitina, is dependent upon 
railroad transportation for development, 

COAL. 

Coal fields are distributed throughout Alaska. The fields now 
known in Alaska are equal in area to the fields of Pennsylvania, 
and only about one-fifth of the Territory has been explored. 

While there are some coals of very high grade, probabiy the 
greater part are of low grade, lignitic in character, and with a 
small percentage of fixed carbon. 

The total coal production for 1905 was about 2,000 tons. 

Lack of transportation is of course more severely felt than in 
the case of gold or copper, coal away from the seacoast or not 
reached by a railroad, being of no immediate commercial inter- 
est and only valuable as a possible future fuel supply, 

Anthracite and semianthracite coal is found in two localities 
principally, on Bering River, east of the mouth of the Copper 
River and about 25 miles from Controller Bay, This is some- 
times known as “ Kayak coal.” 

This field covers an area of about 70 square miles, of which 
25 square miles is anthracite and 45 square miles is semi- 
anthracite and semibituminous coking coal. 

Doctor Martin, of the Geological Survey, says the quantity 
is great and the quality high. 

The serious obstacle to the development of this field is the 
fact that although a railroad could easily be built from tide 
water to it, an artificial harbor would have to be constructed at 
great cost. Otherwise a railroad must be built from some har- 
bor on Prince William Sound, a distance of practically 100 miles. 
The Alaska Railroad Company, which the pending bill proposes 
to assist, intends to reach the coal field by this route. 

The second valuable field lies in the valley of the Matanuska 
River, which flows southwest into Knik Arm, at the head of 
Cook Inlet. Doctor Martin estimates that this field has an 
area of from seventy to several hundred square miles. The 
coals are anthracite, semibituminous, coking, and low-grade 
bituminous. Both quantity and quality indicate a promising 
future for the field. A 

The coal is about 50 miles from tide water, in Cook Inlet. 

This field will doubtless be reached by a branch of the Alaska 
Central Railroad, the main line of which runs north from 
Seward, and when finished will extend around the head of 
Knik Arm and up the Sushitna Valley to the vicinity of Fair- 
banks, a distance of 463 miles. 

Next in quality to the coal of the Bering and Matanuska 
fields appears to be a semibituminous coal found in the vicinity 
of Cape Lisburne, north of Bering Strait, in about latitude 69“. 

This coal is of fair quality, but because the coast is ice 
locked all but two or three months in the year and because 
there is no harbor, the coal is not now of commercial yalue. 

There is a small mine on Chicago Creek, on the north side 
of Seward "Peninsula, the output of which, although a low- 
grade lignite, has sold readily at $40 a ton. 

Explorers and prospectors have reported -large coal fields 
on the Arctic slope of northern Alaska, but these fields are too 
remote to be of present commercial interest. 8 

Bituminous and lignite coals are found in the valleys of the 
Yukon, Tanana, and Koyukuk rivers, in the Alaska Peninsula, 
at Kachemak Bay, on the east shore of Cook Inlet; in south- 
eastern Alaska, and in small quantities in various other places. 

The two coal fields of immediate commercial and national 
interest are those on the Bering and Matanuska rivers. 

— 55 quantity of coal in each is apparently great and of high 
quality. 

The officers of the Geological Survey say that in quality this 
coal ranks with Pocahontas coal of West Virginia, and the 
ven coal used by the Navy, and which is necessarily of high 
quality. i 

It should be understood that practically no coal, except bitu- 
minous coal unfit for use by the Navy, is found on the Pacific 
coast outside of Alaska. 

The Government can buy Welsh coal cheaper at Puget Sound 
than it can buy coal from the Pennsylyania fields because of 
cheap water transportation and the adyantage of return cargoes. 

The Navy uses on the Pacific stations about 100,000 tons of 
coal a year, which costs an average price of from $12 to $14 
a ton, or considerably over $1,000,000. 

Gentlemen representing railroad companies seeking to reach 
the coal fields in question say that when railroads are completed 
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coal of a grade fully equal to that required by the Navy can be 
delivered at tide water for from $6 to $7 per ton. 

Aside from the interest which the Government should take in 
the opening of Alaska, it has, so far at least as coal is con- 
cerned, a direct financial interest in the deveolpment of railroad 
transportation, without which coal is inaccessible, 

01. 

The Geological Survey, in a bulletin issued in 1905, reports 
indications of petroleum in three districts in Alaska—at Con- 
troller Bay, just east of the mouth of the Copper River; at Dry 
Bay and Oil Bay, on the west shore of Cook Inlet, and at Cold 
Bay, on the east coast of the Alaska Peninsula, opposite the 
lower end of Kodiak Island. 

There are seepages and other surface indications of oil in all 
these districts, and wells have been drilled, but results have not 
yet demonstrated that the fields have commercial value. 

TIN. 

Extensive placer and quartz deposits of tin have been dis- 
covered in Seward Peninsula, in the vicinity of Cape Prince of 
Wales. At least one mine, the Bartels, is in operation at Twin 
City, Cape Prince of Wales. Assays show values of from $12 to 
$800 a ton of ore. 

Numerous other ledges of tin ore have been located, and 
assays show high commercial value. 

It is estimated by experts that the tin fields cover an area of 
at least 1,200 square miles, with at least $25,000,000 in ore in 
sight. 

FISHERIES, 


The coast line of Alaska is equal to the circumference of the 
globe at the equator, and it has been stated that there is good 
fishing for every mile. However, there has been little fishing 
for commercial purposes north of Bristol Bay. 

While the fisheries of Alaska are almost entirely salmon 
fisheries, still halibut, cod, and herring are caught in large 
numbers. The red salmon is the principal commercial variety. 

That part of the coast where fishing is carried on has been 
divided for convenience into three general districts—the Bering 
Sea district (Bristol Bay), the central Alaska district, and the 
southeastern Alaska district. 

Some knowledge of the peculiar habits of the salmon is neces- 
sary to an understanding of the methods pursued in fishing. 

Salmon eggs are laid in the upper waters of streams flowing 
into the ocean. It is stated that a female red salmon, the most 
common yariety, lays about 3,000 eggs, a very small proportion 
of which are hatched, and that only a small proportion of fish 
hatched reach maturity. 

Hon. C. W. Dorr, of the Alaska Packers’ Association, states, 
and his statements are confirmed by Dr. B. W. Evermann, scien- 
tific expert of the Bureau of Fisheries, that in his opinion a 
young salmon remains in the waters in which it is hatched for 
about a year, and then, being what is known as a “ fingerling,” 
it goes down the stream to the ocean, and there utterly disap- 
pears for a period yarying, in the opinion of experts, from four 
to seven years. It is believed that it goes into deep ocean water. 
Experts are not able to tell what becomes of it, but. at the end 
of the period stated, having reached maturity, it returns, by 
unerring instinct, to the stream where it was hatched, to 
propagate. 2 

From the time it enters fresh water it practically ceases to 
eat, and as it passes up the stream over rocks and falls and 
through rapids it becomes weaker and weaker. It may die 
before it reaches the spawning grounds in the headwaters and 
float back downstream, but, at best, it reaches the grounds 
exhausted and nearly dead. The females deposit the eggs, 
which are fertilized by the males, whereupon, within a few 
days, both male and female die and float downstream. The 
Pacific salmon never goes to the ocean a second time alive. 

The salmon deteriorates in commercial value as it advances 
up the stream, and inasmuch as it never returns from the 
headwaters alive it must be taken for food purposes at or 
near the mouths of the streams, and it is there that the fisher- 
men pursue their occupation. The run of salmon up the streams 
in Alaska lasts usually about a month, and that month ordi- 
narily is July, although seasons vary. 

There are about 100 streams which are fished in Alaska. 
Canneries are located at convenient points on or near them. 
The fishing fleets come up from the States, cans are made, the 
fish are canned, and the cans are cased—48 in a case—at the 
canneries, 

The fish are taken almost entirely by three methods—seines, 
traps, and gill nets. 

The great number of salmon in northern waters is indicated 
by the statement of Mr. Dorr before the Committee on the 
Territories, that he had on one occasion visited the Fraser River, 
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in British Columbia, during the salmon run, when there were 
set in the river no less than 525 miles of netting, and it was 
incomprehensible how a fish going up the stream could escape 
the obstructions; yet Mr. Dorr asserts that above the nets the 
fish were so thick in the river as to interfere with each other 
in their progress upstream. 

Numerous similar instances are of record. 

Inasmuch as salmon never return to the ocean after going 
to the spawning grounds, such as are caught are caught on 
their way to their natural death, and the future supply of fish 
is only reduced to the extent that captured fish are prevented 
from spawning. Some streams in Alaska show failure; others 
which have been fished for twenty-five years show no perceptible 
decrease of supply. 

Admitting, however, that reproduction must be limited by 
the capture of numerous fish, it is agreed by fishing companies 
and by officials of the Bureau of Fisheries that the supply of 
salmon can best be maintained by hatcheries. Already there are 
several such hatcheries in Alaska, and it is stated by Howard 
M. Kutchin, special agent of the Bureau of Fisheries for Alaska 
salmon fisheries, in his report for 1905, that in the last year 
109,500,000 young salmon were released from hatcheries main- 
tained by certain of the fishing companies. 

According to the same report of Special Agent Kutchin, 45 
corporations, firms, and individuals were engaged in salmon 
fishing in Alaska in 1905. The capital stock of these concerns 
was $11,371,150, the value of their plants was $5,728,978, and 
the value of the salmon pack for 1905 was $6,563,655. 

Ten thousand six hundred and forty-five men were employed 
at wages amounting to $2,231,119. . 

Sixty-eight traps, 211 seines, and 1,154 gill nets were in 
operation, 

FURS. 

Furs and fur skins were shipped from Alaska during the year 
ending June 30, 1905, to the value of $494,764. 

The skins taken are mainly polar, black, and brown bear; 
black wolf; white, red, blue, and silver-gray foxes; badger, 
beaver, sable, and seal. 

AGRICULTURE, 

Agriculture in Alaska is at present confined to vegetable 
gardens scattered throughout the Territory as far north as 
Coldfoot, above the Arctic Circle; to small patches of hardy 
cereals, grown mainly at United States experiment stations; 
to the pasturing of wild grass and the harvesting of it for 
winter feed. 

Practically all the hardy vegetables are grown, success vary- 
ing with the length and character of the summer seasons, 
Potatoes have done well as far north as the Arctic Circle, 

While vegetables are grown largely for private use, small 
market gardens are found in various places. 

The Department of Agriculture has experiment stations at 
Sitka, Kenai, on the east shore of Cook Inlet, Copper Center, on 
the Copper River, 105 miles from Valdez, and at Rampart, on 
the Yukon. 

That part of Alaska possessing agricultural possibilities may 
be divided into two general regions: 

1. The southern coast region, lying between the ocean and 
the coast ranges of mountains, and including numerous islands; 
and 

2. The river valleys between the coast ranges of mountains 
on the south and the Yukon Valley on the north. 

To these regions may be added the Seward Peninsula, sepa- 
rated from Siberia by Bering Strait, and the great plateau ex- 
tending north from the Arctic Cirele to the Arctic Ocean. Both 
these regions are barren and covered with tundra, and propably, 
neither need be considered from an agricultural standpoint, 
although, as stated, vegetables are raised in gardens as far 
north as Coldfoot, considerably above the Arctic Circle. 

The coast region may be subdivided into southeastern and 
southwestern divisions. 

Throughout the entire coast region experiments with grain 
have been almost wholly unsuccessful because of heavy rainfall 
and lack of dryness and sun heat necessary for maturing grains, 

The coast region is rough and in nearly all places broken into 
small valleys. There are no extensive plains or valleys, unless 
a possible exception be the Yakutat Plains, near Yakutat Bay, 
about midway between Sitka and Valdez. Blue top, sedge, 
and beach rye are found here, but the area is limited and the 
soll boggy, requiring drainage for successful cultivation. 

In the southeastern division of the coast region much of the 
land which might be arable is covered by timber, mainly spruce. 
Even where the timber has been cut the stumps remain a great 
length of time, and can only be remoyed and the ground other- 
wise prepared at great labor and cost. 

Vegetables do well in this region. Experiments are being 
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made with hardy fruits. Professor Georgeson expeets that some 
hardy varieties, including apples, may succeed. 

Wild currants and berries of high quality grow profusely 
throughout Alaska. 

The soil, where it is at all arable, throughout the coast region 
is reported by Professor Georgeson to be somewhat sour, be- 
cause, by reason of lack of heat, decomposition has been too 
slow and acids have formed. This difficulty is in some measure 
overcome by the use of lime as fertilizer. 

The southwestern division of the coast region, known as the 
“treeless region” and extending westward from Prince William 
Sound, will be mainly valuable for grazing. Wild grass of good 
quality is found along the coast and on the larger islands, prin- 
cipal among them Kodiak, lying just below Cook Inlet. 

The most common grasses are blue top, beach rye, and sedge. 

Sedge is found in a zone next the coast. Beyond this is a 
belt of beach rye, while blue top is most abundant on the hill- 
sides. 

Blue top, owing to its slender stems and thin leaves, cures 
readily, beach rye with more difficulty, and sedge very slowly. 

In the coast region at least it seems practically impossible to 
preserve large amounts of winter feed by curing, and it is be- 
lieved resort must be had to silos. 

In the southwestern division of the coast region vegetables are 
easily raised. Grains do not ripen for the reasons stated. 

The climate of the southern coast region is mild and moist, 
both conditions resulting from the Japan current. The average 
winter climate of Sitka, Juneau, and Seward, on the southern 
coast, has frequently been said to be milder and more equable 
than that of Washington. The snowfall is heavy. 


INTERIOR ALASKA, 


Interior Alaska, north of the coast range of mountains, avail- 
able for agricultural purposes comprises five river valleys— 
the Sushitna, Copper, Tanana, Yukon, and Kuskokwim. The 
climate of interior Alaska is dry and cold. The summer tem- 
perature in the interior valleys is said to range from 70° to 80°. 
In winter the mercury has been known to fall as low as 70° 
below zero, but the average winter temporature is said to be 
from-10° to 35° below zero. The general climate has been com- 
pared to that of Montana. Rain and snow fall is not heavy. 
The lack of moisture is complained of in connection with agri- 
cultural experiments, but lack of rain and snow is supplied in 
some degree by the moisture rising from the frozen earth always 
found underneath the surface. 

The Sushitna River rises near Mount McKinley and flows 
almost directly south for something over 200 miles into the head 
of Cook Inlet. 

The valley proper is said to have an altitude of from 100 to 
700 feet above sea level. 

The Coast Range shuts off the moist atmosphere of the coast, 
and the climate is dry and cool. 

The winters are long and cold, and the summers, with long 
arctic days, are short and hot. 

Vegetation matures rapidly in many hours of hot sun. 

Seeding begins in May, and frosts may be expected in late 
August or early September, 

Wild grass is abundant, growing to the height of 6 feet in 
some cases. Where it can be cut it yields commonly 2 or 3 tons 
to the acre, and frequently more. 

Owing to the dry, clear atmosphere, grass is cured with com- 
parative ease. 

Except in unusually short seasons hardy grains mature easily 
and produce well. Oats, wheat, rye, and barley have been sub- 
jects of successful experiment. Mr. Ballaine, of Seward, be- 
lieves Russian Club wheat to be particularly adapted to the 
climate of interior Alaska. 

Vegetables are easily grown. 

It has been estimated that the possible agricuitural area of 
the Sushitna Valley is 10,000 square miles. 

The Copper River Valley lies perhaps 150 miles east of the 
Sushitna Valley. Its altitude is somewhat greater than the 
Sushitna, and its climate is somewhat colder. Otherwise condi- 
tions are much the same as in the Sushitna Valley. 

Grains have frequently been matured at the experiment sta- 
tion at Copper Center. Vegetables are regularly raised. 

In this valley the land rises in broad terraces from the river 
bottom. 

Professor Georgeson estimates the possible agricultural area 
at 15,000 square miles. 

The Tanana Valley follows the river of the same name, which 
flows in a northwesterly direction from near the headwaters of 
the Copper River into the Yukon at the one hundred and fifty- 
seventh meridian, and is estimated to have a possible agricul- 
tural area of 15,000 square miles, 


Climatie conditions are similar to those in Interior valleys 
heretofore named. 

Portions of the Yukon Valley are available for agricultural 
and grazing purposes practically throughout its entire length in 
American territory. 

The possible agricultural area of the Yukon Valley is esti- 
mated at 30,000 square miles. Conditions are much the same 
as in the Sushitna, Copper, and Tanana valleys. 

The Kuskokwim Valley, less explored than the other valleys, 
follows the river of that name, which rises near Mount Me- 
Kinley and flows in a general southwesterly direction into 
Bering Sea north of Bristol Bay. 

Climatie conditions are similar to those in other inland val- 
leys. The possible agricultural area of the valley is estimated 
to be 15,000 square miles, 

Professor Georgeson has estimated that about 85,000 square 
miles in interior Alaska may be deyoted to agriculture and 
grazing. : 
SUMMARY, 

On February 27, 1906, Professor Georgeson appeared before 
the Committee on Territories, and in the course of his remarks, 
in reply to a question as to how the land and climate of Alaska 
compared with the land and climate of nations of Europe in 
about the same latitude as that of Alaska, made a comparison 
between Alaska and Finland. 

Finland lies between the sixtieth and seventieth parallels, as 
does the main body of Alaska, with southeastern and southwest- 
ern Alaska lying south of the sixtieth parallel. 

Climatie conditions are practically the same. 

Finland has an area of about 148,000 square miles, or about 
one-fourth that of Alaska. 

One-third of the area of Finland is forest, one-third lakes and 
marshes, and the remaining third, about 50,000 square miles, 
supports a population of about 3,000,000, only about one-tenth 
of whom live in towns and engage in occupations other than 
agriculture. 

From Professor Georgeson’s estimate of the possible agricul- 
tural area of Alaska it will be seen that there is no reason why 
Alaska should not support an agricultural population at least 
equal to that of Finland, which is maintained on barely more 
than half the agricultural area of Alaska. 

It is not contended that agricultural developments will be 
rapid, but that the high prices paid for agricultural products in 
Alaska and liberal homestead laws will gradually attract a 
population of hardy settlers. 

At present the population furnishing a market for agricul- 
tural preducts is limited to those engaged in placer mining. 

The construction of railroads will not only result in the 
extension of placer mining, but permit the bringing in of 
machinery for quartz mining, stamping and smelting of gold, 
and will open extensiye copper and gold properties, which for 
lack of adequate transportation can not be developed. 

The development of these enterprises, which can only come 
with trunk lines of railroad, will necessarily result in greatly 
increased population, affording a proportionately larger home 
market for agricultural products, and the gradual establishment 
of stable agricultural communities, 

COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION, 
MAIL SERVICE. 


Eighty-seven mail routes are reported to be in operation in 
Alaska, covering 26,247 miles. 

Mail is carried by contract, in some cases at a certain rate 
per pound, in others for a fixed amount per round trip, and in 
others at a fixed amount for a given period. 

Trips vary in frequency, with the geography of the Territory, 
from seven trips a week to two round trips during the winter 
in each year. 

TELEGRAPH. 

The only telegraph system in Alaska consists of the Govern- 
ment cables and land lines. 

The cable system extends from Seattle to Sitka, Valdez, and 
Seward, with a branch line from Sitka to Juneau, Haines Mis- 
sion, and Skagway, a total distance of 2,333 miles. The esti- 
mated cost of the cables is $1,121,900, or $481 a mile. 

The land lines, 1,405 miles in extent, connect with the cable 
system at Valdez, run to Eagle, thence across through Fair- 
banks, and down the Yukon to St. Michael. 

The estimated cost of the land lines is $867,500, or $617 a 
mile, the comparative high cost of land lines being largely due 
to the cost of transportation. 

St. Michael and Safety Bay, near Nome, are connected through 
a distance of 107 miles by wireless service, the two stations for 
which cost $32,000. Safety Bay and Nome are connected by a 


short land line, 
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TELEPHONE, 

Short telephone lines are reported in various parts of Alaska. 

It was stated before the Committee on Territories that one 
company was operating about 700 miles of telephone line in 
Seward Peninsula. 

TRANSPORTATION, 

In a general way it may be said that there are three routes 
of travel and transportation into Alaska. 

First, by sea to Skagway; thence by the White Pass and 
Yukon Railroad to the head of navigation on the Lewes River, 
a tributary of the Yukon, and thence down the Lewes and 
Yukon Rivers to such points as can be reached on the latter 
and its tributaries. By this route the distance from Skagway 
to Fairbanks is about 1,500 miles. 

The second route is by the Pacific Ocean, Bering Sea, and 
the Yukon River. The distance from St. Michael at the mouth 
of the Yukon River to Fairbanks is something over 1,000 miles. 

These two routes are available during the summer months 
only. ‘The ice goes out of the Yukon so that boats can go down 
the river about June 1, and nayigation on the river closes about 
October 1. 

The ice in St. Michael’s Bay prevents entrance to the mouth 
of the Yukon River until about July 1, and navigation continues 
until about the middle of September. 

The third route is inland by trail from Valdez. The trail 
runs northwest to Copper Center; above that point one branch 
follows the military telegraph line to Eagle City, and the other 
branch strikes north across country to the Tanana and Fair- 
banks. 

Freight can only be taken over this route in winter. Travel 
in summer must be by horse or on foot. 

Maj. W. P. Richardson, of the Army, states that even with 
good wagon roads it is “ hardly possible to bring the cost (of 
transportation) below $2 per ton mile, and it ranges from that 
to $8 or $10 per ton mile, a price prohibitive except for short 
distances.” 

Freight rates by water into such points in the interior as are 
on navigable water are said to average about $100 a ton. 

One witness before the Committee on the Territories, Mr. A. 
Spring, of Fairbanks, president of the Tanana Electric Com- 
pany, stated that on his return to Fairbanks he would take 
with him certain electric motors to be used in connection with 
the pumping operations of his plant, and that he would have to 
pay freight charges of 50 cents a pound, or $1,000 per ton. 

At Tanana Crossing, 300 miles from the Pacific Ocean and 
200 miles from the Yukon, flour, salt, and sugar were quoted 
at 75 cents a pound, and in the winter horse feed ranges from 
74 to 25 cents a pound, or from $150 to $500 a ton. This cost 
is fixed wholly by high transportation charges, 

WAGON ROADS AND TRAILS. 

Under existing law all money collected from licenses, which 
are in the nature of occupation taxes, outside of incorporated 
towns, is set apart for what is known as the “Alaska fund.” 

Seventy per cent of this fund is expended by the board of road 
commissioners for the improvement of roads and trails, but the 
fund has been too small to permit extensive improvements. 

The Senate added to the military appropriation bill an item of 
$150,000 to be applied to this work. 

The Secretary of War proposed to recommend and urge an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for road and trail improvement in 
Alaska, but stated that in case Congress concluded to extend 
aid in the construction of railroads this appropriation for road 
and trail work might properly be withheld. 

The work of the Government in surveying and establishing 
roads and trails not only confers immediate benefit in improved 
shipping facilities, but is of large indirect benefit in possible 
railroad construction by determining at Government expense the 
most feasible routes for railroads, and in ascertaining and re- 
porting the conditions to be encountered along yarious routes. 


RAILROADS, 

The primary interest of the Federal Government in connection 
with railroads in Alaska should be to extend such aid as will 
secure the construction of certain trunk lines connecting the 
Yukon River and intermediate interior points with ports on the 
Pacific Ocean, which are open to navigation throughout the year. 

Two natural routes from points on the Gulf of Alaska com- 
mend themselves both because of the excellence of the harbors 
at their ocean termini, and because of the physical advantages 
along the line of the routes. 

One of these routes is by the valley of the Sushitna River, 
which extends northward from the head of Cook Inlet and fur- 
nishes comparatively easy grades through the mountain ranges 
and for the greater part of the distance from the ocean to Fair- 
banks on the Tanana and to the Yukon River. As heretofore in- 


dicated, a liberal coal supply of high quality is conveniently 
at hand in the Matanuska Valley. 

The other of these routes is from some point on Prince Wil- 
liam Sound or adjacent waters up the valley of the Copper River, 
thence northeast to the Yukon River near Eagle City, or north- 
west up the Tanana Valley to Fairbanks and the Yukon. 

Railroads extending from the Gulf of Alaska by these routes, 
supplemented by a line from the vicinity of Fairbanks westward 
to Seward Peninsula and Nome, would solve the problem of 
transportation in Alaska. Branch lines would quickly meet 
local needs, and in time the whole of Alaska would be given 
quick and ample transportation during the entire year. 

Progress in railroad.construction in Alaska is indicated in a 
memorandum submitted to the Secretary of War by Maj. W. P. 
Richardson, of the Ninth Infantry, and president of the board of 
road commissioners of Alaska. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


The railroad meege in Alaska at present embraces the following: 

1. A section 20 les in length of the White Pass and Yukon route, 
from Skagway to the summit of White Pass, which is continued in 
Canadian territory to White Horse, and there connects with river 
navigation In summer and stage in winter for Dawson. No extensions 
of this road have been made since the summer of 1901. 

2. At Valdez, preliminary work only, upon a proposed road from 
that point to the co properties south of the Wrangell up of 
mountains, with possible extension to similar deposits reported on the 
Nebesna branch of the upper Tanana. 

8. At Seward, Resurrection Bay, the Alaska Central Railroad (build- 
ing), which reported late last season a probable completion of 50 miles 
by the end of 1905. This road, I understand, is heading for some 
point on the Tanana. 

4. Tanana Mines Railway, 26 miles, constructed last season, connect- 
eae with Chena, on the Tanana River, and creeks in the 

c > 

5. On the Seward Peninsula (Nome district) the Nome-Arctic Rail- 
way, extending from the town of Nome something over 20 miles into 
the isule: northward toward the head of Nome River and the Kon- 
goro. c 

6. The Solomon River road, from the mouth of Solomon River (35 
miles east of Nome) up the said river and toward Council City, the 
verde Counell ‘City and Ophir Creek road from Council 

8 e un an phir roa rom Coun to minin 
claim No. 15, Ophir, about 8 miles. £ 

Of these various roads, the Alaska Central and the Solomon River 
roads are standard, the others narrow gauge. The roads in the Nome 
district operate at present only during the summer season. The AVhite 
Pass and Yukon is operated continuously, and is in excellent condition 
for all kinds of traffic. 

These different sections of roads are enumerated to show the progress 
of railroad construction up to date in Alaska. It has been demon- 
strated that the cost of construction is not abnormally large and that 
roads can be o ted the year round. 

With the exception of the White Pass and Yukon route, which serves 
mony Canadian territory, the railroads so far constructed have been 
of little, or only local, benefit in the development of the region, partly 
through lack of information and absence of defined plan in the minds 
of promoters, and in some cases through a conflict of effort to secure 
concessions or aid from the Government, by which investors would be 
assured a return upon their capital stock. 


Of such of these roads as are in operation or actual con- 
struction, only the Alaska Central gives promise of being such a 
trunk line as would warrant Government aid on the theory of 
the general good of Alaska and of the United States. 

Reference is made to a proposed road from Valdez. This road 
is doubtless one of a group of roads proposing, or stating that 
they propose, to construct trunk lines from the vicinity of 
Valdez, Orca, or Martin Island up the Copper River Valley to 
the Yukon. . 

Up to this time five companies, seeking to utilize the Copper 
River Valley route, have been organized under - the laws of 
various States of the Union, and are availing themselves of the 
meager advantages offered by the general law relating to the 
construction of railroads in Alaska, approved May 14, 1898. 

The following analysis indicates what grants are made to rail- 
roads under this law and what steps railroad companies must 
take to secure the benefits offered by the act. 

By the general law, act of May 14, 1898, companies building 
railroads in Alaska are granted: 

1. Right of way 100 feet each side of center of road. 

2. Right to take from adjacent public lands earth, stone, and 
timber for construction purposes, 

3. Right to take 60 acres for terminals and 20 acres each 10 
miles for stations, side tracks, etc. 

4. Right to use such additional ground as in opinion of the 
Secretary of the Interior may’be necessary in case of heavy 
cuts or fills. ` 

5. Minerals in right of way and other lands are reseryed from 
grant. 

To take advantage of the act companies must— 

1. File copy of articles of incorporation and proofs of organi- 
zation with Secretary of the Interior. 

2. File “preliminary actual survey” with Secretary of the 
Interior. (Such preliminary survey gives right to file “map 


and profile of definite location” within one year, and during 


1906. 


that year the lands covered by preliminary survey are subject 
to the right of way.) 

8. File, within one year of date of filing preliminary survey, 
map and profile of definite location of at least one 20-mile 
section. 

4. File thereafter each year map of definite location of at 
least one additional 20-mile section. 

5. Uncompleted sections of road will be forfeited— 

(a) If any section be not completed within one year after 
filing map of definite location. 

(b) If map of definite location be not filed within one year 
as above required. 

(c) If the entire road is not completed within four years 
after filing map of definite location. 

The extent to which these companies, which for convenience 
may be called the Copper River companies, have proceeded 
under the general law is indicated by the following statement, 
based on information furnished by the Secretary of the Interior: 

STATUS OF COPPER RIVER VALLEY ROADS. 

1. Valdez, Marshall Pass and Northern: 

Proposed from Valdez to Eagle City, 413 miles. 

Incorporated under laws of New Jersey. 

Articles of incorporation accepted by Interior Department 
June 9, 1905. 

Preliminary survey for 25.78 miles from Valdez to Marshall 
Pass filed May 6, 1905. 

Stated that map of definite location filed in land office at 
Juneau. ö 

2. Copper River Railway Company: 

Proposed from mouth of Copper River to Fairbanks, with 
privilege of continuing to the Yukon. 

Incorporated under laws of Washington. 

Articles of incorporation accepted March 14, 1906. 

Preliminary survey from point on Copper River at mouth 
of Kotsina River south to Eyak Point, Orca Inlet, accepted 
for filing April 11, 1906. 

3. Copper River and Northwestern Railway Company: 

Proposed from Valdez to Eagle City, with privilege of con- 
tinuing to the Koyukuk. 

Incorporated under laws of Nevada. 

Articles of incorporation accepted July 18, 1905. 

Map of definite location for 20 miles from Valdez through 
Keystone Canyon accepted for filing January 17, 1906. 

Preliminary suryey from Keystone Canyon to Ptarmigan 
Drop accepted April 9, 1906. 

Preliminary survey from Hayden Canyon to Copper River 
accepted January 31, 1906. 

Three plats for station and terminal grounds filed and ap- 
roved. 
$ 4. Alaska Pacific Railway and Terminal Company: 

Proposed from Martin Island, in Controller Bay, to Eagle 
City, 450 miles. 

Incorporated under laws of Washington. 

Articles of incorporation accepted April 6, 1906. 

Preliminary surveys covering 117 miles north from Martin 
Island have been filed, but no action has yet been taken upon 
maps. 

Three plats of definite location of station and junction 
grounds have been filed, but no action has been taken. 

5. Akron, Sterling and Northern Railroad Company: 

Proposed from Valdez to Eagle City. 

Articles of incorporation and preliminary survey from Val- 
dez to Eagle City and map of definite location 20 miles north- 
ward from Valdez, filed in 1903, but rights so obtained have 
been relinquished. 

Probably the only railroad now on a profitable commercial 
basis in Alaska is the White Pass and Yukon road, extending 
from Skagway, at the head of Lynn Canal, 20 miles in American 
and 92 miles in Canadian territory to White Horse, at the 
head of navigation on the Lewes River, a large tributary of the 
Yukon. 

This road, owned by English capital, of course controls traffic 
seeking entrance to Alaska by the upper Yukon route and 
serves the Yukon River country often as far west as Rampart 
and Fairbanks. 

The Canadian government has always given liberal aid to 
railroad construction. 

At present a road being built from Dawson, 84 miles, to 
Stewart River, in British Yukon territory, is receiving a cash 
subsidy of $6,400 a mile. Gentlemen connected with the road 
state that the company has been assured that if it would ex- 
tend its line southward to connect with the Canadian Pacific, 
or with the proposed Grand Trunk Pacific, the Canadian goy- 
ernment would guarantee the interest on its construction bonds 
to the extent of $30,000 per mile. 
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Aside from aid from the Dominion government, the province 
of British Columbia is offering liberal land grants in aid of 
railroad construction. 

The evident policy of the Canadian government is to secure 
an “all Canadian” route to the Yukon, and in pursuance of 
this policy Canada is assisting the Grand Trunk Pacific Com- 
pany in the construction of 3,600 miles of road from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Approximately the eastern half of the road is 
being guilt by the government, to be leased to the company on 
the basis of 3 per cent of the cost of construction. In the 
prairie section of the western half of the road the government 
will guarantee the company’s bonds to the extent of $12,000 
per mile, and in the mountain section of the western half the 
government will guarantee the company’s bonds to the extent 
of three-fourths of the cost of construction. 

The western terminus of this line is Port Simpson, just be- 
low the southern end of Alaska and nearer Alaska by almost 
500 miles than any port in the United States. 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


It is intended that the road, the building of which the pending 
bill seeks to encourage, shall start at the head of Cordova Bay, 
on Prince William Sound, run south and east to the Copper 
River, which it is to cross at the head of the delta just below 
Childs Glacier. From this point a branch is to run southeast 
about 50 miles to the Bering River coal fields. The main line 
again crosses the Copper River about 3 miles above the first 
bridge and follows the river on its west bank to a point above 


Copper Center, where it leaves the river and in a general way 


follows the line of the military telegraph to Eagle City; in all, a 
distance of about 525 miles. 

No surveys have been officially filed with the Interior Depart- 
ment, because there is no corporate entity to make the filing, 
the incorporation of certain persons being one of the objects of 
the pending bill. 

However, a reconnoissance has been made covering practically 
the entire route. Its feasibility has been determined, and its 
eost estimated at from $30,000 to $40,000 per mile, or about 
$20,000,000 for the entire road. 

The financial standing of the proposed incorporators is suffi- 
cient guaranty of their ability to finance the road. 

Such objections as are publicly made to the pending bill may 
all be reduced to the complaint that it conflicts with the rights 
of other companies which have gone ahead in good faith under 
existing law. 

First, it can not be claimed that the proposed charter con- 
flicts with other companies in their rights of way. The exact 
provisions of the general law as to the location of rights of way 
are followed. This charter confers no special privilege in that 


respect. 

Even if the bill sought, which it does not, to deprive any other 
company of rights which it has acquired under existing law, it 
could not legally do so. 

Mr. ©. Z. Gordon, representing the Alaska Pacific Railway and 
Terminal Company, stated before the Committee on Territories 
that, in his opinion as a lawyer, the bill could not deprive his 
company of any legal rights. 

Dr. M. W. Bruner, agent and promoter of the same company, 
referring to the bill, stated that he “ would be glad to see these 
gentlemen get any aid they are asking. The pending bill will 
not reach our own case, and we do not expect ts avail our- 
selves of its beneficence.” 

On the question of any possible advantage which the road 
seeking incorporation by this bill might acquire over any other 
road, ex-Senator George Turner, representing the Alaska Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, said: 

I can see no advan that would ace to 
by Congress over at r a company n wy —.— 9 en State 

The representatives of the gentlemen seeking incorporation 
by this bill state frankly that they hope to raise money more 
readily under a Federal charter, which is evidence of the in- 
terest of the Government in railroads in Alaska. 

Objection is made on the ground that this bill grants a right 
to obtain land which is not granted to other roads proceeding 
under the general law. 

If it is wrong to grant a charter and if it is wrong to grant 
land and if it is inadvisable to extend the Government credit, 
then there is no proper aid for railroads in Alaska, and they 
may as well be allowed to shift for themselves under the pro- 
visions of the general law which grants no encouragement 
which has been sufficient so far to cause to be built any railroad 
of commercial value in Alaska. 

Land grants in aid of railroads have seldom, if ever, been 
made otherwise than by special act. They can not well be made 


by general law, because until the request for the grant is 
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made and its location indicated neither the necessity for it nor 
the wisdom of it can be determined. 

The Committee on the Territories did not feel justified in re- 
porting a bill to extend the credit of the Government by guar- 
anty of interest on railroad bonds. 

The gentlemen interested in the pending bill expressed the 
belief that with the small grant of terminal lands, the right to 
purchase town-site land, and the Federal charter they could 
build a trunk line of railroad, and the lands purchased are for- 
feited if they do not build such a line. 

The bill grants to the company a right of way 200 feet 
wide, with 20 acres each 10 miles for stations. The provision 
of the general law is the same. The bill grants 160 acres for 
terminals, instead of 60 granted by the general law. 

The bill gives to the company the right to buy 2,560 acres 
of land on Cordova Bay for a town site, which tract shall be in 
compact form with a water frontage not exceeding 2 miles. A 
harbor area 800 feet wide across the entire water front is re- 
served to the public forever. 

The bill grants the proposed company the right to buy 640 
acres of coal land at the Government price of $10 per acre. 

This is giving the company no special privilege as to coal land, 
compared with a bill which recently passed the House proposing 
to give any individual the right to enter upon 1,280 acres at that 
price. This bill merely enables the company to obtain full title 
at once. 

Representatives of some Companies have urged that the people 
seeking this charter and land grant should be content with the 
advantages offered by the general law in respect to the con- 
struction of railroads in Alaska. 

The inefficiency of the general law in the securing of trunk 
lines of road in Alaska is shown by the fact that of at least 
seven companies, organized under the laws of various States 
and proceeding under the general law which has been in opera- 
tion for eight years, only two have built any road, and both of 
these asserted before the Committee on the Territories that they 
were sorely in need of aid and doubted their ability to proceed 
without it. Both are now curtailing their operations. 

The other five companies haye done no more than file sur- 
veys, with the possible exception of one which is said to have 
done some grading out of Valdez. 

The pending bill is the result of long and careful investigation 
and work upon the provisions of the bill by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Territories. 

The bill as at first introduced was objected to by the Interior 
Department. 

It was again amended, but in some particulars still met ob- 
jection in the Department. It was again amended and has the 
approval of that Department. [Applause.] 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I fully concur in everything that 
has been said about the possibilities of Alaska and the necessity 
for railroad construction. I fully agree in all that is said with 
reference to the coal lands and copper industry and the neces- 
sity of having some means of transportation by which those 
products may reach a market. But I can not agree in the judg- 
ment of the committee as expressed by its chairman that be- 
cause Alaska needs railroads that this particular railroad is to 
be favored by the United States Government, If you will care- 
fully investigate this matter you will ascertain that there are 
now two roads projected practically over the same route that 
this proposes to travel. There are two roads now chartered 
under the laws of the States and each of them have done some 
work looking toward construction of their roads. I may be 
mistaken, but my judgment is that the only effect the passage 
of this bill is to make a choice amongst three roads and give 
an opportunity to one that is not afforded to the other two. 
The proposed road seeks through this bill to obtain a charter. 
The several roads that are now doing business in Alaska are 
not chartered by the United States. Their incorporation is ef- 
fected under State law. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the gentleman tell me what the three 
roads are to which he refers? 

Mr. LLOYD. The Alaska Central, which has been graphically 
described by my friend [Mr. Hamirron], the Copper River 
road, and I do not know the name of the other road, but it is 
represented by some Pennsylvania people. I guess there is no 
question about the fact that there are two roads. 

Mr. HAMILTON. You mean the Bruner road? 

Mr. LLOYD. The Bruner road. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I did not understand what the statement 
of the gentleman was in that connection. Will you kindly 
repeat it? I was listening to something else. 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne] 
asked me to state what were the three roads to which I referred. 
I said the Alaska Central was a chartered road, and I said 


there are two others that practically go over the same route 
that is proposed by this one, and one of those is the Copper 
River route and the other is the Bruner road. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I do not agree with the gentleman in that 
they go over the same route. 

Mr. LLOYD. I said practically. Of course, it is not exactly 
the same. In going through the difficult part of it, which is the 
defiles in the mountains, I suppose they will travel necessarily 
over the same route. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I believe that is true. 

81 ray HUMPHREY of Washington. That is provided for in the 

Mr. LLOYD. ‘That is provided for in the bill. But up to the 
present time, if the House will permit me to say, no railroad 
has been chartered by the Government to do business in Alaska, 
and what is sought to be done by this bill is to give this par- 
ticular road a Government charter. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. i 

Mr. HAMILTON. Does not the gentleman think we might as 
well giye a charter to these people, or that it would be as proper, 
at least, to give a charter to these people, as to give a Govern- 
ment guaranty of interest on construction bonds on railroads 
in the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I will not reveal any secrets of 
the committee room when I say that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan and myself fully agree, or have thus far, on the question of 
Government aid to a railroad. Both of us are opposed to guar- 
anteeing any interest on bonds. 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is true. 

Mr. LLOYD. And as far as the Philippine Islands are con- 
cerned, we both agree on the question of guaranteeing interest 
on bonds there; and I think we further agree that if the legis- 
lation that guaranteed interest on Philippine bonds had come 
from the Committee on Territories, we would have had consid- 
erable trouble in getting the bill out. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I think you are right. The point I was 
making is this: We are seeking here in this bill to give a Gov- 
ernment charter to a railroad, when we have a law that is ap- 
plicable to Alaska that gives the right of way and terminal facil- 
ities, and gives every facility for the construction of a railroad. 
A company can be organized anywhere in the United States just 
as these other companies have been and transact a railroad busi- 
ness and build their railroad in Alaska. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Have any roads been 
built under companies that have organized under State incor- 
porations? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes; the Alaska Central is incorporated and 
doing business under State laws. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. How much have they 
built? 

Mr. LLOYD. They have built about 50 miles of road. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is prdctically all in 
Alaska, except the White Pass and Yukon? 

Mr. LLOYD. There are five little roads, as I remember it, in 
Alaska. This road is the longest. That has been constructed 
a distance of between 40 and 50 miles, and there is the Solo- 
mon City road, and a little road out of Nome, and a little road 
out of Fairbanks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. But none of them prac- 
tically, except these you have mentioned, have done any con- 
structing work. 

Mr. LLOYD. I beg your pardon. The Solomon City road 
has 17 miles of road constructed and in operation. There is a 
little road of about 8 miles in length, if I remember, out of Nome, 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is the Council City road. 

Mr. LLOYD. There is also a little road out of Fairbanks to 
the coal banks, narrow-gauge road that is now doing business, 
about 18 miles in length. 

Mr. HAMILTON. All of these roads are narrow-gauge roads, 
except the Alaska Central and the Solomon City road. 

Mr. LLOYD. The Alaska Central road, the one that is in- 
tended to go from the Pacific Ocean to the Yukon, a distance of 
some 400 miles, is a standard-gauge road. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I have figured up, and including the 20 
miles of the White Pass and Yukon there are only 136 miles of 
railroad, all told, in Alaska, including that little short line out 
of Fairbanks. 

Mr. LLOYD. I think that is true; yes, sir. No] Y 

Mr. YOUNG. Can the gentleman tell me how long it has 
been since we began building roads in Alaska? 

Mr. LLOYD. Not very long—some five or six years, I think. 
The greater part of these roads have been constructed in that 
time. The White Pass has been completed and in operation a 
longer time than that, but I do not know exactly the date at 
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which construction began. Of course, most of them are not yet 
completed. 

Mr. YOUNG. So the total result of five or six or seven years 
of work has been 137 miles? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. And none of them have reached the interior 
of the country? 

Mr. LLOYD. No, sir. Now, at the present time there are 
three roads already incorporated under the laws of the States 
that are engaged in preliminary and permanent survey or in the 
construction of roads from the Pacific Ocean to the interior of 
that country. There are two general roads—one the Alaska 
Central, about which nobody complains, and so far as this bill 
is concerned is not before the House in any particular. 

The Alaska Central has already spent over $2,500,000, ac- 
cording to the testimony, in its construction, and has 45 miles 
of standard-gauge road ready for use. There are two other 
roads projected, and haye their preliminary surveys filed, up 
the Copper River, not running exactly as this proposed one 
does, but practically in effect over the same route, because 
these go from the Gulf of Alaska to the interior. The difference 
is this: The proposed road has done nothing; no survey, no 
expenditures, no nothing, except they come to Congress and ask 
at the hands of Congress a charter. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMILTON. The gentleman, I know, wants to be ac- 
curate. 

Mr. LLOYD. I want to say in this connection that for the 
chairman of this committee I have the highest personal regard. 

Mr. HAMILTON. It is entirely reciprocated. 

Mr. LLOYD. And I know he would make no statement that 
he did not believe was absolutely true. 


PURE-FOOD BILL, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a privileged report. I desire to 
present a conference report on the bill S. 88—the pure-food bill 
and ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu 
of the report. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 88) 
entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
‘portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleteri- 
ous foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes,“ having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment. 

Strike out all of said amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any person to manufacture 
within any Territory or the District of Columbia any article 
of food or drug which is adulterated or misbranded, within the 
meaning of this act; and any person who shall violate any of 
the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and for each offense shail, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
to exceed $500 or shall be sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 
or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court, and for each subsequent offense and conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than $1,000 or sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

“ Sec. 2. That the introduction into any State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia from any other State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia, or from any foreign country, or ship- 
ment to any foreign country of any article of food or drugs 
which is adulterated or misbranded, within the meaning of 
this act, is hereby prohibited; and any person who shall ship 
or deliver for shipment from any State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to any other State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia, or to a foreign country, or who shall receive in 
any State or Territory or the District of Columbia from any 
other State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or foreign 
country, and having so received, shall deliver, in original un- 
broken packages, for pay or otherwise, or offer to deliver to 
any other person, any such article so adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this act, or any person who shall sell or 
offer for sale in the District of Columbia or the Territories of 
the United States any such adulterated or misbranded foods 
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or drugs, or export or offer to export the same to any foreign 
country, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for such offense 
be fined not exceeding two hundred dollars for the first 
offense, and upon conviction for each subsequent offense not 
exceeding three hundred dollars or be imprisoned not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court; 
Provided, That no article shall be deemed misbranded or 
adulterated within the provisions of this act when intended 
for export to any foreign country and prepared or packed ac- 
cording to the specifications or direction of the foreign pur- 
chaser when no substance is used in the preparation or pack- 
ing thereof in conflict with the laws of the foreign country to 
which said article is intended to be shipped; but if said article 
shall be in fact sold or offered for sale for domestic use or 
consumption, then this proviso shall not exempt said article 
from the operation of any of the other provisions of this act. 

“ Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall 
make uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, including the collection and examination of 
specimens of foods and drugs manufactured or offered for sale 
in the District of Columbia, or in any Territory of the United 
States, or which shall be offered for sale in unbroken packages 
in any State other than that in which they shall have been 
respectively manufactured or produced, or which shall be re- 
ceived from any foreign country, or intended for shipment to 
any foreign country, or which may be submitted for examination 
by the chief health, food, or drug oflicer of any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, or at any domestic or foreign port 
through which such product is offered for interstate commerce, 
or for export or import between the United States and any for- 
eign port or country. 

“Sec. 4. That the examinations of specimens of foods and 
drugs shall be made in the Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or under the direction and supervision of 
such Bureau, for the purpose of determining from such examina- 
tions whether such articles are adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this act; and if it shall appear from 
any such examination that any of such specimens is adulterated 
or misbranded within the meaning of this act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall cause notice thereof to be given to the party 
from whom such sample was obtained. Any party so notified 
shall be given an opportunity to be heard, under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed as aforesaid, and if it appears 
that any of the provisions of this act have been violated by 
such party, then the Secretary of Agriculture shall at once 
certify the facts to the proper United States district attorney, 
with a copy of the results of the analysis or the examination of 
such article duly authenticated by the analyst or officer making 
such examination, under the oath of such officer. After judg- 
ment of the court, notice shall be given by publication in such 
up ted as may be prescribed by the rules and regulations afore- 
said. 

“Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to 
whom the Secretary of Agriculture shall report any violation of 
this act, or to whom any health or food or drug officer or agent 
of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia shall present 
satisfactory evidence of any such violation, to cause appropriate 
proceedings to be commenced and prosecuted in the proper courts 
of the United States, without delay, for the enforcement of the 
penalties as in such case herein provided. 

“ Sec. 6. That the term ‘drug,’ as used in this act, shall in- 
clude all medicines and preparations recognized in the United 
States Pharmacopeia or National Formulary for internal or 
external use, and any substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended to be used for the cure, mitigation, or prevention of dis- 
ease of either man or other animals. The term ‘food,’ as used 
herein, shall include all articles used for food, drink, confection- 
ery, or condiment by man or other animals, whether simple, 
mixed, or compound, 

“Sec. 7. That for the purposes of this act an article shall be 
deemed to be adulterated— 

In case of drugs: 

“First. If, when a drug is sold under or by a name recognized 
in the United States Pharmacopeia or National Formulary, it 
differs from the standard of strength, quality, or purity, as 
determined by the test laid down in the United States Pharmaco- 
peia or National Formulary official at the time of investigation: 
Provided, That no drug defined in the United States Pharmaco- 
peia or National Formulary shall be deemed to be adulterated 
under this provision if the standard of strength, quality, or 
purity be plainly stated upon the bottle, box, or other container 
thereof, although the standard may differ from that determined 
by the test laid down in the United States Pharmacopeia or 
National Formulary, 


“Second. If its strength or purity fall below the professed 
standard or quality under which it is sold. 

“In the case of confectionery : 

“Tf it contains terra alba, barytes, talc, chrome yellow, or 
other mineral substance or poisonous color or flavor, or other 
ingredient deleterious or detrimental to health, or any vinous, 
malt, or spirituous liquor or compound or narcotic drug. 

“In the case of food: 

First. If any substance has been mixed and packed with it 
so as to reduce or lower or injuriously affect its quality or 
strength. 

Second. If any substance has been substituted wholly or in 
part for the article. 

“Third. If any valuable constituent of the article has been 
wholly or in part abstracted. 

“Fourth. If it be mixed, colored, powdered, coated, or stained 
in a manner whereby damage or inferiority is concealed. 

“ Fifth. If it contain any added poisonous or other added 
deleterious ingredient which may render such article injurious 
to health: Provided, That when in the preparation of food prod- 
ucts for shipment they are preserved by an external application 
applied in such manner that the preservative is necessarily 
removed mechanically, or by maceration in water, or otherwise, 
and directions for the removal of said preservative shall be 
printed on the covering or the package, the provisions of this 
act shall be contrued as applying only when said products are 
ready for consumption. 

“Sixth. If it consists in whole or in part of a filthy, decom- 
posed, or putrid animal or vegetable substance, or any portion 
of an animal unfit for food, whether manufactured or not, or if 
it is the product of a diseased animal, or one that has died 
otherwise than by slaughter. 

“Sec. 8. That the term ‘misbranded,’ as used herein, shall 
apply to all drugs, or articles of food, or articles which enter 
into the composition of food, the package or label of which shall 
bear any statement, design, or device regarding such article, or 
the ingredients or substances contained therein which shall be 
false or misleading in any particular, and to any food or drug 
product which is falsely branded as to the State, Territory, or 
country in which it is manufactured or produced. 

“That for the purposes of this act an article shall also be 
deemed to be misbranded : 

“In case of drugs: 

“First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
name of another article. 

“Second. If the contents of the package as originally put up 
shall have been removed, in whole or in part, and other contents 
shall have been placed in such package, or if the package fail 
to bear a statement on the label of the quantity or proportion 
of any alcohol, morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta 
eucaine, chloroform, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, or acetani- 
lide, or any derivative or preparation of any such substances 
contained therein. 

In the case of food: . 

“First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
distinctive name of another article. 

“Second. If it be labeled or branded so as to deceive or mis- 
lead the purchaser, or purport to be a foreign product when not 
so, or if the contents of the package as originally put up shall 
have been removed in whole or in part and other contents shall 
have been placed in such package, or if it fail to bear a state- 
ment on the label of the quantity or proportion of any mor- 
phine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, chloroform, 
cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, or acetanilid, or any deriva- 
tive or preparationof any of such substances contained therein. 

“Third. If in package form, and the contents are stated in 
terms of weight or measure, they are not plainly and correctly 
stated on the outside of the package. 

“Fourth. If the package containing it or its label shall bear 
any statement, design, or device regarding the ingredients or the 
substances contained therein, which statement, design, or device 
shall be false or misleading in any particular: Provided, That 
an article of food which does not contain any added poisonous 
or deleterious ingredients shall not be deemed to be adulterated 
or misbranded in the following cases: 

“First. In the case of mixtures or compounds which may be 
now or from time to time hereafter known as articles of food, 
under their own distinctive names, and not an imitation of or 
offered for sale under the distinctive name of another article, 
if the name be accompanied on the same label or brand with a 
statement of the place where said article has been manufactured 
or produced. 

“Second. In the case of articles labeled, branded, or tagged 
so as to plainly indicate that they are compounds, imitations, 
or blends, and the word ‘compound,’ ‘limitation, or ‘ blend,’ 
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as the case may be, is plainly stated on the package in which it 
is offered for sale: Provided, That the term blend’ as used here- 
in shall be construed to mean a mixture of like substances, not 
excluding harmless coloring or flavoring ingredients used for 
the purpose of coloring and flavoring only: And provided fur- 
ther, That nothing in this act shall be construed as requiring 
or compelling proprietors or manufacturers of proprietary foods 
which contain no unwholesome added ingredient to disclose 
their trade formulas, except in so far as the provisions of this 
act may require to secure freedom from adulteration or mis- 
branding. 

“Sec. 9. That no dealer shall be prosecuted under the pro- 
visions of this act when he can establish a guaranty signed by 
the wholesaler, jobber, manufacturer, or other party residing in 
the United States, from whom he purchases such articles, to 
the effect that the same is not adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this act, designating it. Said guaranty, 
to afford protection, shall contain the name and address of the 
party or parties making the sale of such articles to such dealer, 
and in such case said party or parties shall be amenable to the 
prosecutions, fines, and other penalties which would attach, in 
due course, to the dealer under the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 10. That any article of food, drug, or liquor that is 
adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this act, and 
is being transported from one State, Territory, District, or 
insular possession to another for sale, or, having been trans- 
ported, remains unloaded, unsold, or in original unbroken pack- 
ages, or if it be sold or offered for sale in the District of Co- 
lumbia or the Territories, or insular possessions of the United 
States, or if it be imported from a foreign country for sale, or 
if it is intended for export to a foreign country, shall be liable 
to be proceeded against in any district court of the United 
States within the district where the same is found, and seized 
for confiscation by a process of libel for condemnation. And 
if such article is condemned as being adulterated or mis- 
branded, or of a poisonous or deleterious character, within the 
meaning of this act, the same shall be disposed of by destruc- 
tion or sale, as the said court may direct, and the proceeds 
thereof, if sold, less the legal costs and charges, shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States, but such goods shall 
not be sold in any jurisdiction contrary to the provisions of 
this act or the laws of that jurisdiction: Provided, however, 
That upon the payment of the costs of such libel proceedings 
und the execution and delivery of a good and sufficient bond 
to the effect that such articles shall not be sold or otherwise 
disposed of contrary to the provisions of this act, or the laws 
of any State, Territory, District, or insular possession, the 
court may by order direct that such articles be delivered to 
the owner thereof. The proceedings of such libel cases shall 
conform, as near as may be, to the proceedings in admiralty, 
except that either party may demand trial by jury of any issue 
of fact joined in any such case, and all such proceedings shall 
be at the suit of and in the name of the United States. 

“Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, upon his request from time to time, 
samples of foods and drugs which are being imported into the 
United States or offered for import, giving notice thereof to the 
owner or consignee, who may appear before the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and have the right to introduce testimony, and if 
it appear from the examination of such samples that any article 
of food or drug offered to be imported into the United States is 
adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this act, or 
is otherwise dangerous to the health of the people of the United 
States, or is of a kind forbidden entry into, or forbidden to be 
sold or restricted in sale in the country in which it is made or 
from which it is exported, or is otherwise falsely labeled in 
any respect, the said article shall be refused admission, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall refuse delivery to the consignee 
and shall cause the destruction of any goods refused delivery 
which shall not be exported by the consignee within three 
months from the date of notice of such refusal under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may deliver to the 
consignee such goods pending examination and decisioh in the 
matter on execution of a penal bond for the amount of the 
full invoice value of such goods, together with the duty thereon, 
and on refusal to return such goods for any cause to the custody 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, when demanded, for the pur- 
pose of excluding them from the country, or for any other pur- 
pose, said consignee shall forfeit the full amount of the bond: 
And provided further, That all charges for storage, cartage, and 
labor on goods. which are refused admission or delivery shail 
be paid by the owner or consignee, and in default of such 
payment shall constitute a lien against any future importation 
made by such owner or consignee. 


‘tion 8 of the House amendment. ° 
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“ Sec. 12. That the term ‘territory’ as used in this act shall 
include the insular possessions of the United States. The word 
‘person’ as used in this act shall be construed to import both 
the plural and the singular, as the case demands, and shall in- 
clude corporations, companies, societies, and associations. 
When construing and enforcing the provisions of this act, the 
act, omission, or failure of any officer, agent, or other person 
acting for or employed by any corporation, company, society, 
or association, within the scope of his employment or office, shall 
in every case be also deemed to be the act, omission, or failure 
of such corporation, company, society, or association as well as 
that of the person. 

“ Sec. 13. That this act shall be in force and effect from and 
after the first day of January, nineteen hundred and seven.” 

That the House recede from its amendment to the title and 
agree to the title as passed in the Senate. 


W. P. HEPBURN, 

James R. MANN, 

W. H. RYAN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


W. B. HEYBURN, 

P. J. McCuMBER, 

A. C. LATIMER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF MANAGERS ON PART OF THE HOUSE. 


The conferees on the part of the House on the bill (S. 88) for 
preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adul- 
terated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes, submit the following statement: 

The House struck out all of the Senate bill after the enacting 
clause and inserted in lieu thereof, as one amendment, an act 
complete in itself. There was, therefore, but one amendment as 
a whole to be considered by the conferees. The conferees ac- 
cepted the House amendment as a basis and modified the same 
as herein explained by striking out all of the House amendment 
and inserting in lieu thereof the same matter as amended in con- 
ference. 

The following statement is in explanation of the bill as re- 
ported by the conferees: 

Section 1 is substantially section 1 of the Senate bill and 
prohibits manufacture of adulterated and misbranded foods 
and drugs within the Territories or District of Columbia. 

Section 2 is substantially section 2 of the Senate bill and sec- 
tion 1 of the House amendment. 

Section 3 is substantially section 3 of the Senate bill and sec- 
tion 2 of the House amendment. A 

Section 4 is substantially section 4 of the Senate bill and sec- 

Section 5 is substantially section 5 of the Senate bill and sec- 
tion 4 of the House amendment. 

Section 6 is substantially sections 6, 7, and 8 of the Senate bill 
combined and section 5 of the House amendment. 

Section 7 is the one defining adulterations and contains the 
provisions of the House amendment and the Senate bill on the 
same matter in somewhat different arrangement. This section 
deals with adulterations. The conferees struck out the provi- 
sion in the House amendment giving the definitions of adultera- 
tions of drugs and adopted the definitions in section 9 of the 


Senate bill. The remainder of the section is the same as the 


remainder of section 6 of the House amendment, which is sub- 
stantially the same as provisions in the Senate bill in section 9, 
except that in the fifth subdivision in section 6 of the House 
amendment there is inserted after the word “ otherwise,” line 
14, page 6, the following: “and directions for the removal of 
said preservative shall be printed on the covering or the pack- 
age,” so that said subdivision will read as follows: 

“ Fifth. If it contain any added poisonous or other added 
deleterious ingredient which may render such article injurious 
to health: Provided, That when in the preparation of food 
products for shipment they are preserved by an external appli- 
cation applied in such manner that the preservative is neces- 
sarily removed mechanically, or by maceration in water, or 
otherwise, and directions for the removal of said preservative 
shall be printed on the covering or the package, the provisions 
of this act shall be construed as applying only when said prod- 
ucts are ready for consumption.” 

Section 8 is substantially the same as section 7 of the House 
amendment, with the following amendments: 

Strike out of the first paragraph of the section numbered 
“ Second ” the following words at the end of the paragraph, to 
wit: 


“ Provided, however, That it may be proven as a complete 
defense to any accusation or prosecution for failure to state the 
quantity or proportion of alcohol as above required that the 
quantity or proportion of alcohol contained in any package does 
not exceed the quantity or proportion prescribed by the United 
States Pharmacopœia or the National Formulary as a solvent 
or preservative of the active necessary constituents of the medi- 
cine or preparation in such package.” 

And by amending the third paragraph, marked “ Second,” by 
inserting after the word “blends” the words “and the word 
‘compound,’ ‘ imitation,’ or ‘ blend,’ as the case may be, is plainly 
stated on the package in which it is offered for sale,” and in- 
serting after the word “ingredient” the words “used for the 
purpose of coloring and flavoring only,” so that said paragraph 
will read as follows: 

Second. In the case of articles labeled, branded, or tagged, 
so as to plainly indicate that they are compounds, imitations, 
or blends, and the word compound, ‘ imitation,’ or blend.“ as 
the case may be, is plainly stated on the package in which it is 
offered for sale: Provided, That the term blend as used 
herein shall be construed to mean a mixture of like substances, 
not excluding harmless coloring or flavoring ingredients used 
for the purpose of coloring and flavoring only: And provided 
further, That nothing in this act shall be construed as requir- 
ing or compelling proprietors or manufacturers of proprietary 
foods which contain no unwholesome added ingredient to dis- 
close their trade formulas, except in so far as the provisions of 
this act may require to secure freedom from adulteration or 
misbranding.” 

This section includes the provision requiring the labeling of 
habit-forming drugs by declaring any drug to be misbranded 
“if the package fail to bear a statement on the label of the 
quantity or proportion of any alcohol, morphine, opium, cocaine, 
heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, chloroform, cannabis indica, 
chloral hydrate, or acetanilid, or any derivative or preparation 
of any such substances contained therein.” ‘ 

And the same requirement is made as to foods containing any 
of such narcotics. 

Section 9 is the same as section 10 of the Senate bill and sec- 
tion 8 of the House amendment, and relates to the giving of a 
guaranty by the seller to the purchaser. 

Section 10 is the same as section 13 of the Senate bill and 
section 13 of the House amendment. ; 

Section 11 is the same as section 14 of the House amendment, 
for which there is no corresponding section in the Senate bill. 

Section 12 is section 15 of the House amendment. 

Section 13 declares that the act shall be in force and effect 
from and after the 1st day of January, 1907. 

Omitted from the bill, as reported by the conferees, is section 
9 of the House amendment relating to the fixing of standards of 
food. Also omitted is section 10 of the House amendment. 
Section 10 of the House amendment required any person to sell 
to a Government agent an article of food or drug which might 
be used against him in prosecution. . Omitted is also section 11 
of the House amendment providing for penalty for violation of 
the preceding section omitted, and providing for additional costs 
and expenses to be put against a defendant as part of the 
penalty. Omitted is also section 12 of the House amendment, 
providing that the articles complying with the provisions of 
the act shall not be interfered with by the several States so 
long as they remain in original unbroken packages. 

W. P. HEPBURN, 

JAMES R. MANN, 

W. H. Ryan, 
Managers on part of the House. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in presenting the conference re- 
port on the pure-food bill I ask the indulgence of the House for 
a few moments in reference to the bill as agreed upon in con- 
ference. 

I may say to the House that the bill as reported by the con- 
ferees is substantially the bill as passed by the House, with a 
few exceptions. We struck out in conference the section re- 
quiring the Secretary of Agriculture to determine the standards 
of food. We struck out in conference the section which re- 
quired a man to sell articles of food which might be used 
against him in evidence, or made it a misdemeanor if he re- 
fused to sell—a provision which, in my judgment and in the 
judgment of most members both of the House and Senate, 
ought never to have been in any bill, and which was unconsti- 
tutional and might have made the whole bill unconstitutional. 
This provision was in both the Senate and House bills in iden- 
tically the same language. The conferees thought that so far 
as the parliamentary situation was concerned they had author- 
ity to strike it out, it being part of the House amendment, and 
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that upon its merits the provision ought to go out; and I think 
nobody here desires it to remain in. 

We struck out the provision which affected the question of 
States’ rights and the control of the Federal Government over 
original packages, leaving the law as it stands without regard 
to this bill. 

We made a slight change in the amendment which affected 
the case of whisky, by specifically providing what we thought 
we had already covered—and still think we had covered—in 
the House bill—by specifically providing that in the case of 
compounded, imitation, and blended articles the package label 
shall bear the word “compound,” “imitation,” or “ blend.” 
And on the drug provision, while we accepted one definition 
of drugs that was in the Senate bill—which is not quite so 
strong as the House definition—we retained the important pro- 
vision in regard to labeling on the package all the habit-forming 
drugs, as set forth in the House bill, and struck out the proviso 
excepting alcohol used as a solyent or preservative; so that 
as the bill is reported from the conferees it requires on all 
medicines the labeling of the quantity or proportion of alcohol, 
opium, morphine, and other habit-forming drugs which are 
named in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I would think that I was somewhat derelict 
in my duty in reference to this bill if I did not say a word or 
two in regard to the services of the man in this House who is 
principally entitled to the credit for the enactment of a pure- 
food law at all. The chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce—and these words will come as a sur- 
prise and embarrassment to him—the gentleman from Iowa, 
Colonel HEPBURN, for eight years and more has been a de- 
termined, constant, steady advocate of pure-food legislation. 
Three times at least the House, under his lead, has passed a 
pure-food bill. And when it shall become enacted into law, 
as I believe this shortly will be when this conference report 
is agreed upon, to him the most credit for the law will be due. 
{Loud general applause.] 

And I wish also to express my appreciation of the great 
services rendered in connection with the work on this bill 
by one of the ablest, most industrious, and most efficient Mem- 
bers of the House, the distinguished gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Stevens]. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I propose to take the House a little further into 
my confidence in reference to this matter before the final vote 
is had. For some weeks past we have been bombarded from 
all parts of the country with newspaper requests that the 
House cease urging the passage of its bill and agree upon the 
Senate pure-food bill. The source and inspiration of these 
demands is not known to many Members of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that in the conference re- 
port section 12 of the origion: bill is stricken out. Is that 
true? 

Mr. MANN. It is stricken out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just a word. I am glad to hear that, for 
I was very anxious to vote for the bill, and now I am able to 
do so. 

Mr. BURLESON. Coupled with that statement, I desire to 
say that there were others who voted against the bill because 
of section 12. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it was because we desired the 
yote of the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi that we 
struck it out, so that it may be unanimous in the House. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. POLLARD. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POLLARD. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
there was any change made in the amendment of the Committee 
of the Whole in regard to the labeling of food products? 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman refer to the labeling of the 
quantity of the contents? 

Mr. POLLARD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. There was no change made in the conference 
from the amendment as adopted by the House. 

Mr. POLLARD. I should like to ask another question. 

. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. POLLARD. I believe the gentleman made the state- 
ment that the conference struck out the House provision that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should determine what the stand- 
ards should be? 

Mr. MANN. That section goes out entirely in the conference 
report. 

Mr. POLLARD. Was there any change made in the provision 


of the House, wherein we provided that a board of five inspectors 


should be selected to pass upon the wholesomeness or delete- 
riousness of the foods? 

Mr. MANN. That provision was in section 9, directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to determine standards, and the en- 
tire section goes out. 

Mr. POLLARD. If that is the case, who determines 
whether a preservative that is used is poisonous or deleterious 


to health? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, as I stated to the House when the 
bill was before the House, it is the courts which must determine 
in the end as to the question of the wholesomeness or the 
deleteriousness of preservatives or of any article of food. The 
only object in having that provision in the bill, requiring the 
Secretary of Agriculture to determine standards, was for the 
purpose of governing prosecutions and provide uniformity and 
give to producers in advance of prosecution knowledge of the 
requirements insisted upon by the officials in charge; but the 
Senate conferees were unalterably opposed to that provision, 
and as it was not an essential provision of the law we gave 
way on that provision in order to save the rest of the bill prac- 
tically intact as the House had enacted it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. From such study as I havè been 
able to give the bill it seems to me a good measure; but I 
should like to put to the gentleman one question in line with 
the question that was asked by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Pottarp], and that is on the matter of the standards. In 
the report submitted by the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
on this bill I find this clause on page 4: 

It is, however, essential to the success and 3 of any pure- 
food measure that standards of food products shall be arrived at, for 


the guidance of the officials th the administration of the law 
and often for the information of the courts. 


And a little later it says: 
8 is therefore provided in the bill that the Secretary of Agricul- 
re— 


And so forth. That report states that it is essential for the 
success and operation of any pure-food law to have standards 
established by the Secretary. Now, I presume that the con- 
ferees have reached a conclusion, in view of some provisions 
of the bill, that will justify a reversal of that 177 and he 
should like to hear from the Soe ae J 


subject. 2 — 
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ouse was written, I did say in the report that it was essen- 
tial to the success of a pure-food bill. It is essential to the best 
success of a pure-food bill that the Secretary of Agriculture or 
some other official shall determine the standards; but the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin eertainly has enough understanding of 
language to know that nothing in the world is absolutely “ essen- 
tial” in legislation. We do not have the bill exactly as we 
wanted it, but, so far as the vital features of the bill are con- 
cerned, we haye them contained in the bill as it comes back to 

the House. I nfhy say to the House further that, under the law 

as it now stands in the agricultural appropriation bill, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to fix standards of foods; 

and while I do not believe that is sufficient legislation, and 
while for one I never would be willing to consent that the See- 
retary of Agriculture should have the arbitrary power to deter- 
mine what is adulterated or misbranded food, I do think that 

the provision that the House committee brought into the House 

as section 9, as amended in the House at my suggestion, was, 

on the whole, the most perfect provision upon the subject of fix- 

ing standards which has ever been before the House, and the 
committee owe quite largely the perfection of that section to 

the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] ; and I regret exceedingly that 

we met a stone wall on that section of the bill in the determined 
opposition of the Senate conferees. The existing law, however, 

is entirely sufficient for the operation of the pure-food law. 

Mr. LACEY. Can I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LACEY. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: The gentleman will recall that we accepted an amendment 
providing that this should not modify the Wilson law. Is that 
retained? 

Mr. MANN. It is not retained. We struck out the whole of 
section 12. The amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Lacey] was to section 12, and was a modification of it, 
and the entire section went out, so that the law remains as it 
now is. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I was about to say that we have been bom- 
barded with requests to accept the Senate pure-food bill. I 
want to state to the House the reason why and to tell the House 
a confidence on my part, which it ought to know before it passes 
finally on the conference report. 


When the Senate bill first came before the House it contained 
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a provision that on packages containing food there should be 
placed on the label the quantity of alcohol and opium in them. 
That provision as it came to the House in the Senate bill 
only applied to food. While it may be well to require, as we 
now have, that any foods that have opium or narcotics in them 
shall state the quantity of opium and other narcotics, it was 
ridiculous to say that we should require the statement on food 
packages of the amount of liquor and opium and not require it 
on medicinal articles. When the bill came before the House 
committee I prepared a provision in the bill requiring that as 
to medicinal articles there should be placed on the package the 
amount of alcohol and of opium and other poisonous substances, 
and we ran at once against the powerful influence of the 
Proprietary Medicine Association, which has a greater control 
of the newspapers of the land than any other institution in our 
country, as far as affecting the financial end of the papers is 
concerned. 

I did not care to haye the House bombarded with requests 
at the instance of the patent-medicine advertisers asking that 
that provision might be stricken out, and I resorted to what 
might almost be called strategy. 

The pure-food bill as it passed the Senate did not contain any 
provision requiring a statement of the amount of alcohol, 
opium, or other narcotic or habit-forming drugs. The Senate 
bill contained no restriction whatever. The House substitute 
for the Senate bill as reported back to the House contained a 
provision, which I had drawn without suggestion from anyone 
else and which wag, adopted by our committee, providing that 
any article of drug or medicine should be deemed misbranded 
“if it fail to bear a statement on the label of the quantity or 
proportion of any alcohol therein, or of any opium, cocaine, or 
other poisonous substance which may be contained therein.” 
Immediately after the bill was reported back to the House 
containing this provision, the manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines containing habit-forming drugs got busy. The officers 
of the proprietary association started at once for Washington. 
They insisted that the provision was absolutely new, had been 
adopted without any hearings, and would be ruinous to their 
business if enacted into law. Our subcommittee gave them 
courteous, full, and patient hearing. They presented to us an 
amendment to be substituted for the provision on the subject, 
which I have quoted. This substitute amendment was practi- 
cally a copy of the Massachusetts statute upon the subject, and 
was as follows: 


Or if it fail to bear a statement on the label of the quantity or pro- 
portion of alcohol therein, where such 3 is in excess of the 
amount shown to be necessary by the United States Pharmacopœia or 
the National Formulary, as a solvent or preservative of the active con- 
stituents thereof and to prevent freezing and fermentation; or if it 
fail to bear a statement on the label of the quantity or proportion of 
any opium, morphine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, or chloral hydrate 
contained therein, provided that the package contains more than 2 
grains of opium or more than one-quarter grain of morphine or more 
than one-sixteenth grain of heroin or more than one-sixteenth ain 
of alpha or beta encaine or more than 8 grains of chloral hydrate in 
1 fluid ounce or, if a solid preparation, in 1 avoirdupois ounce, or if 
it fail to bear a statement on the label of the quantity of cocaine 
therein; but such statement shall not be required upon preparations 
made from coca leaves, where not over 2 ounces of such leaves are 
used to make each fluid pint of such preparation, and to which no 
alkaloid cocaine has been added. 

We were also informed that if the provision which I had 
drawn remained in the bill it would result in the local drug- 
gists preparing practically all of the medicinal preparations 
now prepared and sold as proprietary or patent medicines. 
They said the proposition in the bill was distinctly in the inter- 
est of the local druggist as against the proprietary-medicine 
manufacturers. At the same time, through some kind of repre- 
sentations which they made to the druggists throughout the 
country, they were enabled to flood the committee with tele- 
grams and letters from local druggists insisting that the pro- 
vision in the bill would be a great detriment to the local drug- 
gists. The proprietary-medicine people informed us that the 
provision in the bill would benefit the local druggists, and they 
caused the local druggists to inform us that the same provision 
would ruin the local druggists. At the same time they gave 
out to the public and through various newspaper sources the 
statement that an amendment had been proposed to the House 
bill which would legalize the use of opium and other habit- 
forming drugs in patent medicines and urging that the Senate 
bill be adopted in the House. 

Patent-medicine people, therefore, for the purpose of knocking 
the House bill, which contained my provision, and for the pur- 
pose of insisting upon the adoption of the Senate bill, which 
contained no provision relating to habit-forming drugs, caused 
to be circulated the statement that their own amendment had 
been proposed and was pending in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I could see looming up in front of me, as an 
almost. insurmountable obstacle to the passage of the pure-food 


bill, the activity of the proprietary medicine people and their 
tremendous influence through their enormous newspaper adver- 
tising. I was unwilling to sacrifice the pure-food bill, even 
if it became necessary to yield somewhat to that influence. I 
prepared an amendment as a temporary: palliative for the pur- 
pose of weakening and overcoming, if possible, the activity and 
opposition of the proprietary medicine people. That amendment 
was as follows, and provided that a medicine should be deemed 
misbranded— : 

If, when the article contained be not described in the United States 
Pharmacopeia or National Formulary, and be not the prescription of 
a regularly licensed physician, the package fail to bear a statement on 
the label of the quantity or proportion of any alcohol, morphine, opium, 
cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, or chloral hydrate, or any prepar- 
ation of any of such substances, contained therein: Provided, however, 
That the ganty or proportion of alcohol need not be statéd when 

t more than the quantity or po rtion prescribed by the United 

ates Pharmacopœia or the National Formulary as a solvent or pre- 
servative of the active constituents of the medicine or preparation in 
such package is used: And provided further, That the quantity or pro- 
portion of oplum or morphine need not be stated when the contents of 
the package contain not more than 2 grains of opium or one-quarter 
grain of morphine to the fluid ounce, or if a solid preparation, to the 
avoirdupoise ounce. 

It was intended as a substitute for the provision already in 
the House bill on the subject. This amendment was agreed 
to by our committee, was given out to the public, was satisfac- 
tory to the larger proportion of the proprietary medicine people, 
though not satisfactory to those using cocaine and some other 
habit-forming drugs. But I had canyassed the eighteen mem- 
bers of our Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and knew how each one stood on the proposition. I knew that 
a considerable majority of that committee were in favor of 
absolutely requiring the statement of the amount of the habit- 
forming drugs on every medicine, without regard to the amount, 
and I knew that a majority of the committee were ready and 
willing at any time, at the request of Colonel HEPBURN and my- 
self, the persons in charge of the bill, to agree to the amend- 
ment which was afterwards agreed to and is how in the bill. x 

Mr. Speaker, it so happens that my committee room is close, 
to the press gallery in the House. It so happe hat a number 
of the newspaper correspondents make frequent use of a type- 
writing machine in my room. This has been done with my free 
consent and invitation, and I am glad to extend to them that 
courtesy. It so happened during the progress of the fight over 
this drug amendment that one day I was in consultation in my 
committee room with Samuel Hopkins Adams, of Collier’s 
Weekly, who has done so much good in the fight against these 
narcotic or habit-forming drugs, and that on that day the staff 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News was in my room 
making use of my typewriting machine. I talked with Mr. 
Adams for some time in a general way, and then said to him 
that his interest in the matter was so great that if I might 
speak to him in absolute confidence I would be glad to do so. 
I have always considered that when the newspaper correspond- 
ents were in the room they might freely overhear anything I 
said, because unless I gave them permission otherwise I felt 
confident that what I said would be treated in confidence, and 
my courtesy has never been abused except on this one occasion. 
I stated to Mr. Adams what my programme was; that I felt it 
would be a losing fight if the proprietary medicine people 
should stir up the papers any further against the House pro- 
vision; that they had already succeeded in making many people 
believe that it was the Senate bill and not the House bill which 
contained the drug-labeling provision; that it was my plan to 
call the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to- 
gether just before the pure-food bill came up for actuai con- 
sideration in the House and ask the committee to adopt a 
stringent amendment in place of the one which had been given 
out to the public; that I had canvassed the committee as to 
the attitude of each individual member upon it and felt abso- 
lutely confident of success, but that if this were known it would 
stir up the Proprietary Medicine Association, and we would 
again commence to receive urgent pleas from all parts of the 
country to take the Senate bill (containing nothing on the 
subject) in place of the House bill. 

I talked freely and fully to Mr. Adams while the Daily 
News correspondent was sitting within hearing distance at the 
typewriting machine, but was not actually typewriting on the 
machine most of the time. That correspondent walked out of 
my room after listening to my confidential talk with Mr. Adams 
and published my proposition. Immediately the proprietary 
association got in its work, and we have been flooded for some 
time past by newspaper advice urging that the Senate bill 
should be adopted, claiming that the House leaders were trying 
to hold up the pure-food bill and that the only thing to do was 
to pass the Senate bill. I have no doubt that most of the news- 
paper articles were written in good faith, but they were based 
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upon information and statements furnished by gentlemen in the 
pay of the proprietary medicine association. The story has been 
spread wide and far that the Senate bill contained the provision 
requiring the labeling of the narcotics and that the House bill 
proposed to legalize the use of these narcotics, That story has 
been spread through the influence and the pay of the proprietary- 
medicine people. Newspaper men necessarily rely upon state- 
ments which are made to them from many sources. They have 
been woefully imposed upon in this case. Even the medical asso- 
ciations have sent resolutions to us urging that the House “ ac- 
cept the Senate bill requiring the labeling of narcotics in place of 
the House bill legalizing their use.“ But I am thankful to say 
that the Members of the House haye exhibited a marked degree 
of confidence in the members of our committee urging the pas- 
sage of this bill, and they have accepted, without question, our 
statement that the House bill did require the thing which the 
newspapers stated it did not. 

The provision on this subject which is now in the bill re- 
quires that as to medicines the package shall bear a statement 
on the label of the quantity or proportion of any alcohol, mor- 
phine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, chloroform, 
cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, or acetanilide, or any deriva- 
tive or preparation of any such substances contained therein. 
This is the most stringent provision upon this subject which has 
eyer been adopted by any legislative body. It will be one of the 
most popular provisions of the pure-food and drug bill. The 
origin of that provision was in the House of Representatives. 
It has been put into the bill by the House. The country owes 
to the House that portion of the pure-food law, as well as many 
other of the best and most stringent features in the law. 

As we report the bill back from the conference committee 
now it does not omit one single provision of any importance 
which was in the bill as it passed the Senate. It has not been 
weakened any from the Senate bill, but it has been greatly 
strengthened by various provisions which have been inserted in 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to close without saying a word 
in regard tosDr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. While in some important I have been 
unable to fully agree with Doctor Wiley's opinions, yet he and 
I have formed a close friendship in connection with the con- 
sideration of pure-food legislation, and I have constantly sought 
his advice as well as his knowledge of facts. We owe much to him. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion- the pure-food bill, which will 
surely become a law, is a distinét step forward, and I believe it 
will prove itself to be one of the most valuable and most popular 
laws ever placed upon the statute books. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Watson). 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HEPBURN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith without approval H. R. 19681, entitled “An act 
to survey and allot the lands embraced within the limits of the Black- 
feet Ind Reservation, in the State of Montana, and to open the sur- 
hg lands to settlement,” calling attention to the inclosed report of 
he Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and especially to that por- 
tion of the report running as follows: 

“Attention is Invited to the fact that all of the waters of the reser- 
vation are at once subject to appropriation under the laws of the State 
of Montana, but such appropriation shall not be held to create a right 
adverse to any Indian allottee who actually appropriates water or for 
whom an actual appropriation is made to the extent that may be nec- 
essary for use on the allotment within two years from the date of the 
President's proclamation opening the surplus lands to settlement. 
While this language would seem to have been designed to protect the 
water rights of the Indian allottees, I am strongly of the belief that in 
practice it will fail to do so. In the first place, there will be a neces- 
sary delay of several days before the allotments can be made, owing 
to the fact that the reservation is not surveyed, and even after it is 
surveyed and allotments made thereafter no actual appropriation of 
waters can be made by the Indians or for them, as they have no means 
to construct the necessary irrigation ditches, and this bill makes no 
appropriation to aid them in so doing. They will derive no funds 
from their surplus lands for this purpose for several e at least 
after the’ issuance of the President's proclamation. If this bill be- 
comes law, I think it will be found that a very large part of the waters 
of the reservation will at once, or within a very short time, be soe 
priated by white settlers living outside thereof and that irrigation 
works will be constructed for their use. When the time comes when 
the Indian allottee is ready to appropriate water it will in ail prob- 
ability have been completely appropriated and fully used by white 
settlers who have expended large sums on their irrigation works and 
other improvements lu making homes for themselves. True, under the 
terms of this bill the Indians seem to have a 175 5 to take the water 
from the white settlers, but the practical dificul against doing this, 


The question is 


in the light of what has just been said, are, in my opinion, too obvious 


to require extended eomment.” 
Way the actual bona fide homesteaders 


I am anxious to favor in eve 
of northern Montana, and I will gladly sign any bill which will thus 


favor them, provided that it explicitly and. unequivocally guarantees 
to the Indians their water rights—that is, the right of each Indian to 
a sufficiency of water to make his allotment of real use to him. Sub- 
ject to this guaranty, and also of course to the certainty that the 
action of the Government will redound not to the benefit of one in- 
dividual or corporation who wishes to exploit the water rights, but to 
the benefit of the actual settlers, I will gladly approve any bill which 
may be drawn to achieve the purposes of this bill without containing 


its defects. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

WHITE HOUSE, June 29, 1906. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to refer the message and 
the accompanying documents to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas to refer the message and the 
accompanying documents to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 


ANNUITIES OF THE SAC AND FOX INDIANS, 


The SPEAKER pre tempore laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President: 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Vo the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith without approval H. R. 10133, entitled “An act 
to provide for the annual pro rata distribution of the annuities of the 
Sac and Fox Indians of the Mississippi between the two branches 
of the tribe, and to adjust the existing claims between the two branches 
as to said annuities,” for the reasons enumerated in the accompany- 
ing extract from the report of the Commissioner of Indian ‘Affairs ot 
February 12, and the letters of the Acting Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs of June 25 and of June 28. I have directed the Acting Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to have an immediate and thorough inves- 
tigation made of the matter in accordance with the conclud para- 
graph of his letter of June 28, and after the report of this investiga- 
tion has reached me I shall be prepared to give my assent to any Dill 
which shall do justice both to the Indians in Iowa and the Indiany 


in Oklahoma. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, June 29, 1906. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the message be 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
The motion was agreed to, 


ANCHORAGE OF VESSELS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the fol- 
lowing bill with House amendment disagreed to: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The bill (S. 4774) rela to the movements and ancho 


sels in Hampton Roads, the ‘bors of Norfolk and Newport 
adjacent waters, in the State of Virginia. 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House insist upon 
its amendment and agree to a conference. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
Speaker pro tempore will appoint the following conferees. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. Maxx, and Mr. Ryan, 

RAILROAD, ETC., IN ALASKA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
has nineteen minutes remaining. A 

Mr. LLOYD. Did I understand the gentleman from Michigan 
wanted to ask a question? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Tbe gentleman made the statement, and I 
know he made it in very good faith, but I think under a misap- 
prehension of the facts, that there had been no survey made by 
the people who were seeking to be incorporated here. As a 
matter of fact, as I understand it, the testimony. does show that 
these gentlemen have made a survey, and I am not certain 
whether the testimony shows the amount, but I am informed 
that they have spent $15,000 on surveys already. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, that is in part true. It is not 
really a survey, as I understand the testimony. They have 
made an investigation of the Copper River district and the 
copper region, and on that investigation they have expended 
perhaps $15,000. It is an exploration rather than an investiga- 
tion. There is no preliminary map filed and there is no pre- 
liminary survey. There is no question about that. 

Mr. HAMILTON. It would nót be possible for them, not be- 
ing incorporated, to file a preliminary survey. The testimony, 
for instance, on page 61, shows, in the testimony of Mr. Haw- 
kins, that an inquiry was made in relation to a survey, and he 
said: “Yes, sir; the ground was very carefully examined by 
Mr. Jamieson and his party, and he very carefully prepared an 
estimate of the construction expense.“ And in several places 

-throughout the testimony this is shown. 
Mr. BEALL of Texas, I will call the gentleman’s attention 


of ves- 
ews and 
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to page 14, where Mr. BURLEIGH says he has examined the route, 
and to page 61—— 

Mr. LLOYD. I think there can be no question of difference 
between us on this question. There has been nothing done by 
these gentlemen except an examination of the route. They have 
made no survey in any definite sense, and, as the chairman 
properly says, they would not have been expected to make a 
survey, because the company is not yet organized. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I said they could not file a survey—that 
as a company they could not have filed a survey. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me, as you know I have not attended any of your committee 
meetings, and I have not taken any particular interest in this 
matter; but upon the question of expenses I desire to state to 
the gentleman it was told me to-day by a gentleman, a man 
whom I have known for a great many years, and in whose 
truth and veracity I have every confidence—Mr. Burleigh—that 
he wrote checks to the amount of about $15,000 for the costs in 
examining this road and such preliminary surveys as were 
necessary. . 

Mr. LLOYD. ‘That is not in dispute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. And I am constrained to 
think that is true. 

Mr. LLOYD. It is an examination. He examined that road. 
And I will go further, and say that they are not ready to file 
a map of definite survey or preliminary survey. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The party went through 
there so as to make surveys to locate their road. 

Mr. LLOYD. They have made an examination and expended 
as much as $15,000, perhaps. There is no question; there is no 
dispute about the facts. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I understood the gentleman to say they 
had made no expenditure, 

Mr. LLOYD. No; I never said that. You misunderstood 
me. I meant there had been no expenditure for survey of a 
regular character. They have made an examination and ex- 
pended some money. They have been in the Copper River 
country exploring the mines, and have explored for coal fields 
to some extent, and made an examination in reaching them. 
Now, I want to call attention to another matter. You will 
doubtless infer from the statement made by my good friend 
from Michigan that the President had announced himself in 
favor of this particular road. 

If you will read the message of the President on this subject 
you will find that he has not connected himself with this par- 
ticular enterprise. And I want to call the attention of the House 
to another fact that there appeared before the committee at the 
instance of the committee, in order that it might get full informa- 
tion from the proper source, the Secretary of War, Mr. Taft. 
In this connection I want to call your attention to what I de- 
scribed a moment ago, which was the faet that there is another 
road that is attempting to be constructed in this same locality, 
known as the “ Copper River Railroad Company,” and that seeks 
to build a road from Resurrection Bay, Copper River, to Tanana, 
and from Tanana to Rampart. In the testimony of Mr. Taft, 
on page 169 of the printed testimony, you will find this state- 
ment: 

The plan, as I understand it from Major Richardson, is to construct 
a trunk line which shall go from the open water of the Gulf of Alaska 
up into the mining regions and around to the Nome Peninsula. There 


are two private interests—one which is constructing a railroad from 
Valdez to the copper mines— 


And there is no question as to what that road is. It is the 
Alaska Central— 
and another which is constructing, a railroad from Resurrection Bay 
up to the Tanana mining district. These two lines in a general wa. 
would be parallel, but at such a distance from each other that 
should. not think they could be called parallel. They would ultimately 
reach Fairbanks bx. different routes, and then the route is to continue 
Sowa the Tanana Valley to Rampart, and then from Rampart over to 

ome. 

The road that is sought to be incorporated does not go within 
800 or 400 miles of Fairbanks. It goes to Eagle City. 

Mr. LACEY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
a question. ; 

Mr. LLOYD. If you will excuse me just a moment, until I 
read this: G 

Whether those two lines—the Alaska Central and the Copper River 
lines—will be constructed by private 7 or not is, of course, a 
question for the committee to decide. If they can be constructed by 
private capital, of course it is better that they should be. 

Mr. LACEY. I would like to ask the gentleman why this 
company can not incorporate under the general law? 

Mr. LLOYD. This company can incorporate under the gen- 
@ al law, but they do not wish to do so. 

Mr. LACEY. What disadvantage would it be to any other 


company if this company is singled out for the benefit of a Con- 
gressional charter? 

Mr. LLOYD. There must be some benefit by reason of a 
charter, else they would not ask it. They are wanting some 
advantage that is not obtained under existing law, or they 
would not seek the charter. 

Mr. LACEY. Let me ask if this proposed charter varies 
materially from the right-of-way act of 1898? - 

Mr. LLOYD. It varies in some respects. It varies espe- 
cially in two respects. One is that it extends the time within 
which the road must be constructed from four to eight years, 
and it provides that 250 miles of road must be constructed 
within five years, and the most material difference in that par- 
ticular is in reference to the forfeiture. Under the law which 
you framed, and for which you are responsible, as I under- 
stand it, the forfeiture is made as a matter of course if they 
fail to comply with the terms of their contract. But under 
this bill, if it becomes a law, there will not be a forfeiture of 
the terminal facilities under any circumstances. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Oh, yes; there will be. 

Mr. LACEY. Forfeiture only under the direction of the 
President—an Executive forfeiture? 

Mr. HAMILTON. The forfeiture was advised by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior after many interviews with him. 

Mr. LACEY. I would ask if it does not give 2,560 acres in- 
stead of 60? 

Mr, LLOYD. I will read: p 

And provided further, That if said Alaska Railroad Company shall 
not complete and put in operation at least 250 miles of its said railroad 
within fve years from the passage of this act, all the lands prania by 
or purchased under this act shall revert to the United States, except 


the terminal and etation grounds and right of way mentioned in section 
2 of this act. 


Mr. HAMILTON. The gentleman will concede that that is 
a matter we-discussed a good deal. The gentleman will also 
concede they ought to have their right of way and 160 acres of 
terminal lands, I think the gentleman will concede they ought 
to have that much left. If they do not construct 250 miles, we 
could not confiscate that, and would not want to. 

Mr. LLOYD. As to the question of-the terminal itself, this 
2,560 acres of land that is sought to be given to them rather 
than to any other road would probably be construed as part of 
the terminals of the road and would not be forfeited. 

Mr. HAMILTON. The gentleman from Iowa asked whether 
this would operate injuriously upon any other railroad. The 
gentleman from Missouri will remember, I think, that from time 
to time gentlemen who appeared before the committee were in- 
terrogated as to the fact, and Senator Turner, for instance, who 
appeared before the committee, said that he could see no way 
in which a Federal charter for this company would affect in- 
juriously the road which he represented and the one that Mr. 
Gordon represented—the so-called “ Bruner road.” Did not Mr, 
Gordon state that so far as he knew the corporation he repre- 
sented would not be injuriously affected? And so on through. I 
think the gentleman will agree with me it was so. 

Mr. LLOYD. I agree that the statements were made that 
the gentleman refers to. There are no other hearings in refer- 
ence to this matter—that was months ago—since then. I think 
I am saying nothing that is improper. These parties, after care- 
ful examination of the bill—the Bruner people and the Copper 
River people—were led to oppose the passage of this bill be- 
cause they feared it would seriously interfere with their scheme. 

Mr. YOUNG. I suppose these roads would prefer this road 
should not be built at all, because it would be a competing line. 

Mr. LLOYD. The truth is, I think—I may be mistaken—that 
if this road is built the Copper River road will not be, nor will 
the Bruner road. 

Mr. HAMILTON. What would prevent? 

Mr. LLOYD. Because there is not enough traffic in there for 
tye trunk lines traveling over the same territory up the Yukon 

ver. 

Mr. HAMILTON. You mean by the Copper River road or the 
Bruner road? 

Mr. LLOYD. No; if the Burleigh road should be built, 
probably neither of the others would. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Who are the incorporators of the Copper 
River road? 

Mr. LLOYD. I do not know who the incorporators are. I 
know this 

Mr. HAMILTON. They have not done anything. 

Mr. LLOYD. Oh, yes; I know the Copper River Company is 
the one that is represented on the outside, as you are aware, 
by Mr. Shaffroth, of California. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Have they filed any preliminary survey? 

Mr. LLOYD. They have filed a preliminary survey. 

Mr. HAMILTON. It is an English company, is it not? 
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Mr. LLOYD. It is not an English company; it is organized 
in Washington as an American company. 

Mr. HAMILTON. The incorporators are largely English and 
Canadians, are they not? 

Mr. LLOYD. They are all American stockholders, as far as 
I haye known. 

Mr. HAMILTON. The incorporators? 

Mr. LLOYD. And if you will excuse me on this question, I 
will read a letter from the attorney of that road: 


CHICAGO, May 29, 1906. 
Hon. James T. LLOYD 


Committee on Territories, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin; In response to your inquiry I will say that I am a 
member of the firm of Close Brothers & Co., composed Bs of 
American and POE of English members, which financed e ite 
Pass and Yukon route and is now aiding in the financing of the Copper 
River Railway Company, a corporation incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Washington, which is now building a railroad up 
Copper River solely on American territory, under the general act of 
May 14, 1898. The preliminary actual survey for 200 miles has been 
completed at a cost of above $50,000, and the map thereof filed in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior and accepted. Three surveying 
pe are now in the field checking up the survey and fixing the 
efinite location of the road. The contract for the construction of 
200 miles of the road has been let to Mr. M. J. Heney, of Seattle, 
Wash., who is now at work grading the same, and we expect to have 
the contract completed by the close of the season of 1907. The 
eer River Railway Company also has Eanes and paid for its 
tidewater terminals at a cost of over $50, 5 

The White Pass and Yukon route never received a dollar of subsidy 
or one foot of land or other ald from the Canadian or any other gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, it was claimed in Canada by the pro- 
moters of rival companies that because its tide-water terminus was 
at Skagway, on American Territory, it was an American road. The 
White Pass and Yukon Railway Company is a corporation operatin 
the White Pass and Yukon route by means of local companies, o 
which latter I act as president, but I do not consider that this is 
material, as the territory to be served by the Copper River Railway 
is entirely American, subject to American laws, and distinct from the 
territory served by the White Pass and Yukon route, which is many 
hundr of miles away and in no wise competitive. > 

There is no foreign interest or foreign capital in the Copper River 
enterprise, unless my firm is to be considered foreign. The control 
and management of the Copper River Railway is as purely American 
as that of any railway in the United States. 

L. H. Graves. 


Respectfully, yours, 
Is that company financed by some Lon- 


Mr. HAMILTON. 
don brokers? 

Mr. LLOYD. I have just explained by whom it is financed. 
And now, in this connection, Mr. Burleigh, who represents 
this proposed enterprise for which this bill seeks the in- 
corporation, gave his testimony before the committee. 

But let me first say my friend the chairman of this committee 
by this query would indicate that he is very anxious that 
this road, when constructed, shall be an American road, con- 
trolled by American citizens. Let us see about it. 

Mr. Burleigh said: 

Mr. BURLEIGH. I would not hesitate à minute to oy. that the com- 
bination there would represent and control $100,000, ; not that each 
man has got his proportion of that in his own right—I do not mean 
that. Of course when a man gets beyond a million dollars it is hard 
to tell what he is worth; but I would say that those gentlemen would 
easily represent or control $100,000,000, and I can say further that 
there are important financial interests, both in this country and abroad, 
that are likely to become interested in this matter, provided the 
investigations of the country bear out the statements I make in regard 
to the resources. 


Mr. WANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. WANGER. Are the grants of coal and other lands in this 
bill contingent, or are they absolute and may they be ayailed of 
by this company, whether it ever builds any railroad or not? 

Mr. LLOYD. My impression is that they can hold the lands 
they buy, whether they construct the road or not, 

Mr. WANGER. Is the price fixed in the bill? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes; the price is fixed. 

Mr. WANGER. Is that the market value, or is it such a low 
value that it is giving them a favor? 

Mr. LLOYD. This bill provides that, in addition to terminal 
facilities which are authorized under the law, about 60 acres, 
they are permitted to have 2,560 acres of land and pay $2.50 an 
acre for it, and in addition to that they are given the mud flats, 
consisting of that part of the land lying between low tide and 
high tide. 

Mr. YOUNG. Can you tell whether this land has any market 
value at the present time? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion that lands in 
Alaska now have no value; but if it happens that you give to 
this company 2,560 acres of land, extending 2 miles along the 
bay, and a town grows up there, as they think it will, of several 
hundred thousand inhabitants, then that 2560 acres of land will 
become exceedingly valuable. 

Mr. YOUNG. There is no probability of that occurring, how- 
ever, unless this railroad is built, is there? 
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Mr. LLOYD. Unless some railroad is built. If there is a 
road built to the interior, then Alaskan property will become 
valuable; but the point I am undertaking to make is that this 
Congress is not concerned to make choice between railroad cow- 
panies. Here are two companies, both of whom say they want 
no help, and both of whom say they will construct the road with- 
out any assistance. 


F pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
exp 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, there have been so many inter- 
ruptions in various ways that I have not been able to keep tab 
on the clock. I agreed to yield to some gentleman, and I 
should like to have ten minutes more. I am perfectly willing 
that there shall be ten minutes on the other side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that inas- 
much as this debate is being conducted under a rule, it would 
nor pe in order to extend the time except by unanimous con- 
sen 

Mr. LLOYD. I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. DWIGHT. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LLOYD. Without objection, I will file as part of my 
remarks the minority report, as follows: 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


We do not concur in the views of the majority. 

No sufficient reason has been gren for the passage of the bill. 

The bill charters the Alaska Railway Company and authorizes It to 
construct a railroad and telegraph and telephone line between Cordova 
Bay and Eagle City in Alaska and makes certain grants and con- @ 
cessions to the company. 

No other railroad or r doing business in Alaska has been 
organized under special act of Congress, and we see no satisfactory 
Ne ikke ac pk 3 

e n unw o give s company any advantage not given 
to other railroads already incorporated which have made inyestinents 
thereunder and are seeking to develop the interior of Alaska. We 
are not in favor of giving this company. spacial recognition by Con- 
gressional action to the detriment and discouragement of railroad 
5 now engaged in railroad construction in Alaska. 

The proposed company has no organization; it has made no prelimi- 
nary survey; it has done no work in definite location; it has built no 
p of a railroad. There is no guaranty’ that if this bill becomes a 
aw that it ever will organize a company or build a railroad. The in- 
corporators are reputed to be wealthy citizens, but there is no assur- 
ance from any source that these men will subscribe the stock or any 
part of it that is necessary to the construction of the proposed road. 

There are two com es already incorporated which are now en- 
pagea in the work preliminary to the construction of their roads to the 
nterior of Alaska from the Pacific coast and up the Copper River to the 
Yukon region. Both these companies have expended 
lars, and have filed their maps of actual surve: 
the Interior, and are proceeding to the work of construction by lettin 
contracts for the building of their roads. Both companies are reput 
to be composed of stockholders who are immensely rich and whose 
ability to construct the road is unquéstioned, 

These companies ask no assistance from the Government, and Insist 
that no aid is needed and that it is unfair to them to give aid to any 
rival enterprise. We think their request is reasonable and that legis- 
lation sought by this bill is unjust to them and ought not to be enacted. 

The pending bill greatly changes existing law in making grants of 
land, extension of time for surveys and construction of road, exemption 
from taxation, and in other ways makes specific legislation favorable 
to this pro rail which we think unwise and unfair to those 
who have in — faith entered upon railwa 
the effect of di 
Alaska, 


ousands of dol- 
with the Secretary of 


enterprises and may have 
scouraging the construction of railroads in the interior of 


James T. LLOYD. 
JACK BRALL. 

E. X. Wens. 

JNO. M. REYNOLDS. 
A. O. STANLEY. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
has seven minutes remaining. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Speaker, this subject has 
been looked after almost entirely by my colleague [Mr. Cusu- 
MAN], who introduced the bill with reférence to this matter in 
the first instance. Mr. CUSHMAN is thoroughly familiar with 
all the details of the bill and the testimony that has been given 
before the committee, but he is sick to-day and it is impossible 
for him to be here. I can not speak with reference to the meas- 
ure from particular knowledge concerning the testimony given 
before the committee. All that I can say is simply in a general 
way concerning the necessity of having railroads in Alaska, no 
matter how they may come. There seems to be no disagreement 
between the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Haastmron] as to the importance of 
securing the construction of railroads there, but the main dif- 
ference appears to be as to the incorporation of this company 
by an act of Congress. Now, it appears from the testimony in 
the case that the other railroad companies that were repre- 
sented before the committee did not object to this bill, so far 
as this company was concerned, or, rather, stated that it would 
not interfere with the construction of their road. 

I understand there is one company interested that did not 
appear before the committee. I think it certainly had an oppor- 
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tunity to appear, because there was abundance of time given to 
tue consideration of this proposition. It appears, under the 
terms of this bill, that this company is required within five 
years to actually construct more miles of railway in Alaska 
than are now constructed. They must within five years con- 
struct 250 miles of railway or else lose forever the lands that 
they have purchased, and so forth. There also seems to be an 
idea that there are large grants of land made to this company— 
coal lands, ete. I judge this from the question asked by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wa NRJ. He asked whether 
these lands would be forfeited if they did not construct the road. 
Here is a proviso, on page 10 of the bill, which reads as folldws: 


Provided further, That If said Alaska Railroad Company shall not com- 

oa and put in operation at least 250 miles of its said railroad within 

ears from the passage of this act, all the lands granted by or 

esi ased under this act shall revert to the United Stat 

È ee and station grounds and right of way mentioned 
0 s act. 


So that all . outside of the right of way, outside of 
the terminals, are forfeited even if they pay money for them. 
They are forfeited if they do not complete the construction of 
250 miles of railway within five years. As I understand this 
bill, also the only provision made by which this company can 
secure coal lands in Alaska is that they are permitted to pur- 
chase 1 square mile, or 640 acres, but they must pay $10 an 
acre for that. So that there is no privilege granted, there is no 
bonus or gift or anything of that sort, and no large body of 
land can be secured by this company. It seems to me that if 
by the passage of this bill we can secure the construction of 
250 miles of railway in five years or 525 miles of railway in 
about eight years we ought to pass the act. We have also 
authorized companies to take rights of way, make surveys, and 
locate lines of railway there, and yet they have been coming to 
Congress for extension of time, Congress after Congress, so 
that it seems to me that if this will not injure these other com- 
panies, if they do not object to it, if they say that the passage 
of this act will not interfere with the construction of their lines, 
if it will insure the construction of another line of railway 
there, then we should pass it, because they need it in that 
country. 

ae SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lioyp] inadvertently, owing to the confusion, occa- 
Died more time than he expected and had promised to yield to 
a colleague a little time. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that he may have six minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to call atten- 
tion to one or two things the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lioyp] referred to. The gentleman spoke about a certain rail- 
road company which he said had been organized and proposed 
to extend a road from Resurrection Bay northeasterly. He ad- 
mits the incorporators of that railroad are English and Amer- 
icans. The information which I have is that the gentlemen 
who propose to incorporate that company are the gentlemen 
who control the White Pass and Yukon road, which now con- 
trols practically all the traffic down the Yukon River in Canada 
and a large part of the traffic in American territory as far down 
as Fairbanks. We regard it as a patriotic American enter- 
prise to give to American people a right to construct a road 
here. The objection these gentlemen have is that they do not 
want their line paralleled by an American railroad on American 
soil. We are doing no more here, nowhere nearly as much, as 
Canada is doing on her soil for her railroads. A railroad is 
being projected across Canada now, known as the “Grand 
Trunk Pacific,” and the eastern half of that road, about 1,900 
miles, is being constructed by the Canadian government, and 
the whole of those 1,900 miles will be turned over to the pro- 
posed company on a 3 per cent basis by the Canadian govern- 
ment. On the western half of that road, in what is known as 
the “prairie country,” the Canadian government is giving a 
cash bonus of $12,000 per mile. In that part of the road known 
as the “mountain country” the Canadian government is con- 
tributing three-fourths of the cost of every mile of that railroad. 
Their western terminus is Port Simpson. They propose to con- 
trol this traffic as far as they can. The Stewart River Railroad, 
which it is proposed to extend across northwestern Canada as a 
branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Canadian government 
proposes to aid to the extent of $6,400 per mile. What are 
we doing here? Almost nothing in comparison with that, We 
are enabling this corporation to buy at $2.50 an acre land which 
they are entitled to buy of the Government at $2.50 per acre. 


except the 
section 2 


Mr. MONDELL. Is it not true that other lines of road are 
now being constructed 

Mr. HAMILTON. No; not to any extent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under the general law over the line these 

people propose to construct and through which they are given 
rights? 

Mr. HAMILTON. The fact is that seven or eight companies 
have flled preliminary surveys and have not been able to get 
away from the starting point, except the Alaska Central Rail- 
road. They have filed these preliminary surveys, it is true. 
The fact is that the reason why we are proposing to aid the 
company is because ever since this general railroad act, which 
does not permit the incorporation of a railroad, has been on the 
statute books, nene of these companies haye been able to suc- 
ceed in constructing a railroad. We want a railroad across 
here from Controller Bay to Eagle, on the Yukon, to open up 
the internal resources of Alaska. We want another railroad 
across here, from Seward to Fairbanks, to open up the internal 
resources of that country. We believe it will be done, and 
when that is done other railroad companies may perhaps con- 
struct. 

Mr. MONDELL. My information is that companies are at 
this time constructing. 

Mr. HAMILTON. They are not to any extent. That is the 
difficulty. 

Mr. MONDELL. Their rights of way have been approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. HAMILTON. They have filed their preliminary surveys 
under the law. One company, as I understand, has done some 
little work near Valdez, but not a rail has been laid, as I under- 
stand, and not a tie has been put down, as I understand. If a 
tie or a rail has been laid, this would do them no harm. Those 
roads generally tend in the direction of the copper country. 
They want to get in and get the copper and the coal. Here is a 
project which runs up across the country 525 miles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has 
88 ch question is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BEALL of Texas) there were—ayes 88, noes 50. 

So the bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Lacey) there were—ayes 104, noes 49. 

Mr. LLOYD. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As many as favor the tier 
of the vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are counted. 
[After the counting.] Thirty-seven gentlemen have arisen— 
not a sufficient number. 

Mr. LLOYD. The other side, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no other side for 
tellers, the Chair will state to the gentleman. One-fifth of the 
last vote 

A MEMBER. Thirty-seven is more than a fifth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. One-fifth of a quorum is re- 
quired for tellers, and the Chair will state that is a fixed num- 
ber. But thirty-seven gentlemen rose, and tellers were denied. 
The ayes have it, and the bill is passed. [Applause.] 

On motion of Mr. Hanrmmron, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Currts, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendment bill of 
the following title: 

H. R. 15673. An act for the relief of Harry A. Young. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 20461. An act to reinstate Kenneth G. Castleman as a 
lieutenant in the Navy; 

H. R. 19755. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to loan temporarily to the Philippine government a vessel of 
the United States Navy for use in connection with nautical 
schools of the Philippine Islands ; 

H. R. 7235. An act granting an increase of pension to Abel W. 
Payne; 

H. R. 8867. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
Stillman; and 

H. R. 3933. An act granting a pension to James P. Flewellen. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. BARNES, one of his secretaries. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 20287. An act to authorize George Hammons, Charles 
Vaunice, and F. A. Lyons to construct a bridge across Kentucky 
River at Beattyville, Ky. ; 

H. R. 717. An act granting an increase of pension to Oscar B. 
Morrison ; 

H. R. 19659. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet S. Miller; 
ep R. 19364. An act granting an increase of pension to Anna 

ng; 

H. R. 18601. An act granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
ward A. Barnes; 

H. R. 6963. An act granting a pension to William P. Knowlton ; 

H. R. 14930. An act granting a pension to Mary Whisler; 

H. R. 13836. An act for the relief of Taylor Ware; 

H. R. 5509. An act for the relief of Russell Savage; 

H. R. 9238. An act for the relief of William Saphar: 

H. R. 7099. An act to amend section 2871 of the Revised 
Statutes ; : 

H. R. 20409. An act to authorize the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company to construct a bridge 
across the Red River; 

II. R. 19814. An act authorizing the issue of obsolete ordnance 
and ordnance stores for use of State and Territorial educational 
institutions and to State soldiers and sailors orphans’ homes; 
55 R. 12892. An act granting an honorable discharge to Seth 

avis; — 

H. R. 10610. An act for the relief of James N. Robinson and 
Sallie B. McComb; 

II. R. 13193. An act to prohibit the killing of wild birds and 
wild animals in the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 4599. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Wakeland Heryford ; 

H. R. 20451. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash River; and 

H. R. 17345. An act creating a United States court for China 
and prescribing the jurisdiction thereof. 


ISTHMIAN EXPOSITION, TAMPA, FLA. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk with amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following 
concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Concurrent resolution 28. 


Whereas it is fitting that the commencement of the work on the 
Fanama Canal should be celebrated in a suitable manner by an_exhi- 
bition of the resources, development, and progress of the United 
States, to the end that the importance of this great isthmian water- 
way may be eccentuated and the sentiment in favor of its early com- 
pletion fostered and kept alive; and 

Wheras such an exhibition should be of a national character and 
should have the sanction of the United States Government; and 

Whereas the city of Tampa, in the State of Florida, by reason of 
its being farther to the southward and nearer to said canal than any 
other city in the country having a Gory and commodious harbor, 
reached by ample railroad facilities, as also on account of its salu- 
brious climate and the spirit of American progress among its citizens, 
manifest in the rapid growth and development of the city and her 
commerce, affords a suitable place for such an exhibition; and 

Whereas it has been determined to hold such an exposition there 
during 1 months of January, February, March, April, and May, A. D. 
1908; an 

Whereas his excellency Napoleon B. Broward, governor of the State 
of Florida, did on the 30th day of December, 1908, issue his procla- 
mation calling an isthmian exposition to be held in the city of Tampa, 
commencing fu the month of January, A. D. 1908, for the purpose 
aforesaid, and inviting the governors of the several States comprisin 
the United States of America, as well as the governors of the Terri- 
torles of the United States, to secure the cooperation of their State 
legislatures in ald of said exposition by participating therein and 
sending exhibits of thelr resources to said exposition: Therefore, be it 

Resolved .by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, re- 

uested to issue his proclamation to the governors of the several 
States, inviting them to participate in said exposition by sending ex- 
hibits thereto showing their growth, deyelopment, and progress; and 
that the President be further requested to hold a naval review in 
Tampa Bay at such time during the progress of said exposition as 
he may deem best. 

Resolved further, That the President cause to be made such display 
of the Aray of the United States at said exposition as he may deem 
advisable. 


The amendments were read, as follows: 


On page 2, line 7, between the word “be” and the word “ further,” 
insert the words “and he is hereby.“ 

On page 2, line 7, between the word “review” and the word “ in,” 
insert the words at his discretion.” 

On page 2, line 10, between the word “ President” and the word 
“cause,” Insert the words “of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to.” 


On page 8, after line 2, insert the following: 
“Resolv 


ed further, That nothing contained in this concurrent resolu- 
tion shall be construed as committing the United States to any obliga- 
tion hereafter to 3 money for expenses or expenditures or 
liabilities of any kind or character made or incurred by anyone for the 
entertainment of the guests of such exposition, or in connection with 
such celebration and exhibition.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know some- 
thing about the resolution before giving consent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this reso- 
lution is very clearly stated in the resolution itself. The peo- 
ple of Tampa, and I may say of Florida, intend in good faith 
to hold an exhibition at the city of Tampa for the purpose of 
celebrating the commencement of work on the Panama Canal—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve the right 
to object. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This exposition is to open early in Janu- 
ary, 1908, and to continue for four or five months. The gov- 
ernor of the State of Florida has already issued his procla- 
mation inviting the governors of the various States to send 
exhibits there and to otherwise participate in the exposition. 
Now, the resolution that has just been read here is not just 
the resolution that the House will act upon if unanimous con- 
sent is given for its consideration. I propose to offer some 
amendments which will materially change the resolution as 
read. : 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. What I would like to know is what 
the resolution requires the Federal Government to do in con- 
nection with that exposition? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The resolution, as it will be amended, 
will require the Federal Government to do nothing except the 
holding of a naval review in the waters of Tampa Bay, which it 
requests the President to do, and to make such display of the 
Army there as he may see proper, all to be in his discretion, 
without any expense whatever to the United States Government. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have no objection to the measure. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask my 
friend from Florida several questions. Is there any special 
reason why this exposition should be held at Tampa? Would 
not there be an equal reason for holding an exposition at Pen- 
sacola, New Orleans, Galveston, or, in fact, on the Atlantic 
coast? I would also like to ask why this should have the 
sanction of the Government of the United States? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say in reply to the gentleman from 
Ohio that the only reason, if any, why this exposition should 
be held at Tampa and not at some other place is that stated 
in the resolution, that Tampa is nearer to Panama than any 
other city with a deep-water harbor reached by railroad facili- 
ties. 

Then, again, I have heard of no other place wanting or pro- 
posing to hold such an exposition. So I take it that no other 
place will be applying to Congress to take any action like this. 
The resolution, I will say further, is certainly unobjectionable 
from every standpoint, because it does not propose to call on the 
Government at any time for money to pay any part of the 
expenses of the exposition; and I say here and now, so far as 
I am concerned, I will never call on Congress for a cent. And 
it seems to me that if the people of the State of Florida are 
willing to go down into their pockets for the purpose of holding 
this exposition, and the people of any of the other States are 
willing to assist in it, Congress should raise no objection, as the 
Government will not be injured. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Does the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SepaRKMAN] state that at no time and under no circum- 
stances is it expected that any appropriation will be asked from 
the United States Government? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I so state. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. For this exposition? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I state that most emphatically, as far as I 
am concerned; and I do not think that anybody here will do 
so over my head or protest. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Would not certain expenses be in- 
curred, however, by the United States Government if this ex- 
position was held? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think not. The resolution provides that 
the Government shall be at no expense Whatever, and I can see 
no expense in sight. Perhaps I did not make myself clearly 
understood. I propose to offer some amendments here which 
will eliminate the feature that was read in the resolution a mo- 
ment ago requiring the President to invite the governors of the 
States, so that all that will be left will be the request of the 
President to hold the naval review and to make such military 
display of the Army as he may see proper, the whole to be done 
without any expense to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Is it expected that there will be a 
Government exhibit? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. No, sir; not at all. 
Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Is the gentleman from Florida able 
to state how much money will be raised by the State of Florida, 
or by the municipality of Tampa, or private parties, combined? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I can not state that, but I am told they 
propose to raise all that is necessary, so far as the State of 
Florida is concerned. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. The gentleman states, “so far as 
the State of Florida is concerned.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So far as the participation in it by the 
State of Florida is concerned, and if any part of the Army 
should go there—there would be but a few companies at most— 
it will be expected that the State of Florida or somebody there 
shall pay the expenses of transportation. 

Mr. HULL. Does this bill carry an appropriation to pay the 
expenses of the Army and Navy? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. HULL. Well, the regular appropriation will not do it. 
We cut them down in the Army to the lowest possible point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say, first, the Navy will have to be 
supported, no matter where it is, and it is usually in those 
southern waters during the winter and spring of the year. It 
Is very frequently sent to Pensacola and other places in that 
region, where it makes more or less of a display under the 
orders of the President or, what is the same thing, of the Navy 
Department. But if any part of the Army goes down there, 
one, two, or three companies, or a regiment, somebody will 
have to pay their traveling expenses. The Government would 
not do it without authority. So the expense would necessarily 
fall on some one else. We had a company of United States 
cavalry down there last year at our State fair, and the fair 
association had to pay for its transportation. 

Mr. HULL. How many does this propose to take down? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is left to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent entirely. 

Mr. HULL. The President might order a division down there, 
if you wanted them badly, and that would be a good deal of 
expense. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He could do that anyway. This resolu- 
tion is certainly as harmless as any that could be introduced in 
this body. [Cries of “ Vote! “] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to have fiye minutes on this prop- 
osition. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will first report the amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the reserving clause and insert: 

“That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to hold a naval 
review at Tampa Bay at such time during the progress of said exposi- 
tion as he may deem best. 

“ Resolved further, That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, requested to cause to be made such display of the Army 
of the United States at said 55 as he may deem advisable.” 

Resolved further, That nothing contained in this concurrent reso- 
lution shall be construed as committing the United States to any obli- 
gation hereafter to 8 money for expenses or liabilities of 
any kind or character made or incurred by anyone for the entertain- 
ment of the guests of such exposition or in connection with such cele- 
bration and exposition. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Florida yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I did not object to this resolution, 
because of the most urgent importunity of gentlemen on the 
floor, and because of their private assurances that under no 
circumstances would the United States be called upon to ap- 
propriate a dollar of money for this show at Tampa, and not be- 
cause my judgment approved of it, and not because I did not be- 
lieve that some other gentlemen would come in here and the 
House and the Senate will run away with an appropriation for 
this object in the future. I have been fighting these things for 
some time, and I have made up my mind that the only way to 
get rid of them is to go in for every show, not by my vote, that 
any communities want, and let the people see the foolish ex- 
travagance into which we are running in this direction. 

It is only a year or two ago that I had the pleasure of going 
throngh the bill for a naval exposition down here on the James 
River, and I was told that no appropriation would ever be asked 
of Congress for that exposition down there, and the assurances 
were as strong as they are upon this subject to-day. I went 
through the bill and struck out in blue pencil every reference 
to the show in any way, shape, or manner in that bill that pro- 
vided for a naval exhibit to occur in certain months of the 
summer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The same thing was in the Buffalo bill in 
the beginning. 

Mr. PAYNE. I know it. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. It is in all of them. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly; and if it is any answer, I acknowl- 
edge that I went wrong on the Buffalo bill; but I do not intend 
to vote for any more of these so long as my name is on the 
rolls of the House. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. The gentleman says he has been fighting these bills 
for a long time. What success have you had? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will tell the gentleman in a minute. 

In this Jamestown matter every reference to an exposition 
was taken out of that bill. What is the result? Why, we 
are here now with an appropriation agreed to by the com- 
mittees on the sundry civil bill for $1,350,000 for a place down 
there where we actually have to appropriate $400,000 in build- 
ing a dock or docks by which we can approach the place. Now, 
that is the rediculous position that we are in. I have no doubt 
but that this Tampa business will loom up, and Congress will 
engage in the same way with a resolution from some other 
community and go into the show business. It is time the Gov- 
ernment got out of the show business. The time will come after 
the people have breathed a while on the subject. But there is 
a day when it will come. Congress can not tell when, but it 
will not be until the people begin to see the ridiculousness of 
the Government continuing in the show business; and then I 
hope there will be a sufficient revulsion of feeling to compel 
Members of the House and Members of Congress to refrain 
from getting into such a performance as we are entering 
upon by the passage of this resolution at this time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. Without objection, the amendment will be considered as 
agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE. I object to that, Mr. Speaker. 
lege of voting against it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

4 285 SIBLEY. I would like two minutes before the vote is 
aken. 

Mr. Speaker, I have at some time or other had to vote 
either for or against every exposition that has been held, 
commencing with Chicago, and I have sworn off and de- 
clared that I would never vote another dollar to any exposi- 
tion. When my friend from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN] came to 
me, knowing that I have a residence on the shores of the most 
beautiful bay in the world, Tampa Bay, on the west coast of 
Florida, I read his bill carefully and found that it did not pro- 
yide for the expenditure of one penny from the Federal Treas- 
ury, and it declares that it never shall cause the expenditure 
of one penny by the Government. It authorizes the President, 
in his wisdom and at his discretion, to cause the fleet to ren- 
dezvous and display within the borders of that bay, at Tampa, 
where the people hold each year a State fair that I have never 
seen equaled by any Commonwealth in our Federal Union, 
[Applause.] The display of citrous fruits and of semitropie 
products is the most marvelous that is afforded by any Com- 
monwealth in this country. 

This bill simply provides that during the holding of that 
fair the President may, in his discretion, rendezyous the fleet 
at that point. That fleet will be rendezyousing or sailing 
through some portion of the Caribbean Sea. It will be in those 
waters, and this merely provides that it may rendezyous at 
that point, and that the Federal troops stationed adjacent to 
that point may, in his discretion, also be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to exhibit. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman I have seen 
just as fine an exhibit as the one he describes now at Jackson- 
ville, and I presume Jacksonyille will come on in due time. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to admitting 
that Jacksonville holds a good display, but it could not, of 
course, rival Tampa, or a would not be going over to Tampa to 
live. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania be there 
in all his glory when this exhibit takes place? If he is there, of 
course we shall all want = go. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIBLEY. I hope the fact that there can be no appropria- 
tion from the Federal Treasury will prompt every gentleman 
to vote for this measure, and I will be there ready to extend a 
welcome to one and all. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I have 
been one of the Spartan few who have voted uniformly against 
every exposition a project for which has been presented to the 
House—Chicago, Nashville, Buffalo, St. Louis, Jamestown, all 
of them—because it took money out of the Treasury for a pur- 
pose that I did not think was legitimate, according to my views. 

This bill, however, is totally unlike any bill that has ever 


I want the privi- 
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come before the House, even in the initiatory stages of the 
other bills. This bill merely provides—to use a French ex- 
pression—that the President be requested by Congress, “if in 
his opinion“ it is expedient, to permit the Navy and the Army 
to “ assist ” at the performance; that is, to be present. That is 
all there is in it. Then at the end of it there is an absolute 
obligation in the bill itself never to call for anything further. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say that was all there was to that 
Jamestown thing in the first place. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. That was 
not all there was in the Jamestown thing, and that is the rea- 
son I voted against the Jamestown thing. There was in the 
Jamestown bill a provision to invite foreign powers to partici- 
pate. There is no such provision in this bill. There was, 
moreover, no pledge in the body of the bill, as to the James- 
town exposition, that there would be no future requests to 
Congress for an appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Payne) there were—ayes 125, noes 30. 

Accordingly the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I offer an amendment to the preamble. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
anan ent tọ the preamble, which will be reported by the 

erk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the preamble and insert: 

“Whereas it is fitting that the commencement of the work on the 
Panama Canal should be celebrated in a suitable manner, to the end 
that the importance of this great isthmian waterway may be accentu- 
— a the Servet in favor of its early completion fostered and 

ept alive; a 

“ Whereas the city of Tampa, in the State of Florida, by reason of 
its being farther to the southward and nearer to said canal than any 
other city and commodious harbor, 
reached by ample railroa ities, as also on account of its salu- 
brious climate and the spirit of American progress among its citizens, 
manifest in the rapid growth and development of the city and her 
commerce, affords a suitable place for such an exhibition; and 

“Whereas it has been determined to hold such an exposition at 
sampe; Fia., wae the months of January, February, March, April, 
fay, A. D. 1 and 


and 
Excellency Na 


in the go having a dee 
facil 


“Whereas His leon B. Broward, governor of the 
issue his 


State of Florida, did, on the 30th day of December, 1905, 
proclamation calling an isthmian exposition to be held in the city of 

ampa commence; in the month of January, A. D. 1908, for the pnr- 
pose aforesaid, and inviting the governors of the several States com- 
prising the United States of America, as well as the governors of the 

‘erritories of the United States, to secure the cooperation of their 
State legislatures in ald of said exposition by participating therein and 
sending exhibits of their resources to said exposition: Therefore, be it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the preamble. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 7 

Mr..MANN. Does the city of Tampa need this certificate of 
good character that is carried in that preamble? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, it won’t do any harm, I suggest to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. MANN. It sounds to me like the most ridiculous adver- 
tisement I have ever heard read. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sorry the gentleman takes that view. 

Mr. MANN. I do not believe the city of Tampa needs a cer- 
tificate of good character from Congress in that manner. 

The SPEAKER. This is an amendment to the preamble. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the adoption of the 
preamble as amended. 

The question was taken; and the preamble as amended was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Sparkman, a motion to reconsider the last 
yote was laid on the table. 


SUSAN C. SMITH. 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the following resolution, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return the bill (H. R. — 9 en- 


titled An act granting an increase of pension to Susan C. Sm 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 
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are SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 
The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to, 
MOVEMENTS OF VESSELS IN HAMPTON ROADS, ETC. 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill (S. 4774) relating to the movements and anchorage of 
vessels in Hampton Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport 
News, and adjacent waters in the State of Virginia, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 


report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
conference report and asks unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4774) relating to the movements and anchorage of vessels in 
Hampton Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport News, and 
adjacent waters, in the State of Virginia, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

W. P. HEPBURN, 

Jaurs R. MANN, 

W. H. Ryan, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

KNUTE NELSON, 

J. H. GALLINGER, 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, ` 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT OF MANAGERS ON THE PART OF THE HOUSE. 


The conferees on the part of the House on the bill (S. 4774) 
relating to the movements and anchorage of vessels in Hampton 
Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport News, and adjacent 
waters, in the State of Virginia, submit the following statement: 

The House adopted an amendment providing, in effect, that 
the act could only be enforced from January 1, 1907, to January 
1, 1908. By the conference agreement the Senate recedes from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the House and agrees to 
the same. 

W. P. HEPBURN, 

James R. MANN, 

W. H. RYAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The 8 was taken; and the conference report was 


ALASKA CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately after the passage of this resolution it 


shall be in order to consider in the House, as in the Committee of the 
time of the completion of the 


rposes, Se ig oe from the 
Committee on the Public Lands, and forty minutes shall be allowed for 


or appeal. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I understand this is the bill 
that went to the Public Lands Committee and was amended 
there. 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, this bill has been put into such shape 
that I shall not ask for any time at all. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, is it not contem- 
plated when the bill is brought up under this rule to strike out 
the amendments which the Committee on Public Lands made to 
the bill? e 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I will state that I am unable 
to answer the question. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, so far as I am concerned I will 
say that I think we ought to vote down the amendment. We 
have just given 2,560 acres to this other line, and these people 
want only 80 acres. I think the amendment should be stricken 
out. ‘ 


— 
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Mr. DALZELL. As I understand it, the rule does not permit 
any vote on the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It permits a vote on the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the committee 
amendments are amendments of a great deal of importance, 
and the committee considered them and made the changes in 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The rule covers the amendments. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, we do not want the amend- 
ments to be put back into the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Then they can be voted down. 

Mr. DALZELL, Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The question was taken; and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 3 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. This bill was read on a former occasion, as 
the Chair recollects, on a motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is true. 

Mr. LACEY. Yes; read on a motion to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to dispensing with the 
reading of the bill? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object, because I 
think it ought to be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for the sige geome by the Alaska 
Central Railway Company with the provisions of sections 4 and 5 of 
chapter 295 of the laws of the United States, entitled “An act ex- 
tending the homestead laws and providing for the right of way for 
railroads in the district of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 14, 1898, by locating and completing its railroad in Alaska, is 
pees extended, and the powers of said company are enlarged as 
‘ollows : 

First, Said company shall have three years from the parenge of this 
act within which to file a map of definite location, until which time all 
their rights originally secured by the filing of their 1 of prelimina: 
location shall continue, and six years from the date of filing of su 
maps of definite location within which to complete said railroad to the 
Tanana River. 

Second. That there is hereby granted to said company for terminal 
purposes and for the building of approaches, wharves, docks, -ware- 

ouses, elevators, and such other structures as may be necessary for the 
conduct of the business of said railway, on and conti 
Tanana River and the Yukon River, and at such 
company shall select, public land not exceeding 160 acres at each of 
8 and Sea | a frontage on each of the said rivers not to 
exc 1 mile; and a similar grant of land is hereby made to sald com- 
pany for intermediate division terminals at points on the line of its 
railway to be selected by it as most convenient for said intermediate 
division terminals and pet tye Nata as 100 miles apart. 

The land hereby granted shall be located and selected by sald com- 
pany and its rights shall attach thereto when it shall have filed in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior a plat thereof, with a copy thereof 
in the local office. Said com 1 — shall have the right to enter on 
and possess said lands immediately, but title shall not vest until the 
railroad of said company shall haye been completed to said points, re- 
spectively. There is further hereby granted to said company for simi- 
lar purposes, on Resurrection Bay, two parcels of public land, one of 
an area of 1.40 acres and the other of“ an area of twenty-eight one hun- 
dredths acre, which lie between the line of mean high fide on said 
bay and the east line of the present right of way of the Alaska Central 
Raliway and immediately east of the United States survey No. 726 south 
and United States survey No. 726 north, F. L. Ballaine soldier’s addi- 
tional homestead location, said two parcels being in addition to the 
land located by said company for terminal purposes on Resurrection 
Bay under the provisions of general law. 

third. There is hereby granted the said company the right to pur- 
chase at $1.25 an acre the reserve tract between the homestead loca- 
tions of Scheffler and Ravell on the north shore of Resurrection Bay, 
said reserve tract having the same depth from the water front as the 
adjoining homestead locations. 

Fourth. Said company shall have the H ge to locate its right of way 
along the navigable waters of Alaska and as near thereto as may be 
necessary for the safe, economical, and efficient construction and oper- 
ation of its line of railway, any restriction, condition, reservation, or 
easement provided in, by, or under any act of Congress to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and the right of way for its railway is nted to 
said company on Resurrection Bay and at such other points as it 
may be found desirable to establish terminal facilities on, over, alon “ 
and across any roadway established along the shores of navigable 
waters under the act of Congress of May 14, 1898. 

Fifth. Said company shall be exempt from Jicense tax and tax on 
its railway and railway property during the ign of construction 
and for five years thereafter: Provided, at the total period of ex- 
emption shall not exceed ten years from the time of the passage of this 


ous to the 
ints thereon as the 


act. 
Sixth. Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal this 
C 


act. 

Seventh. Nothing herein contained shall be taken as vaca or 
impairing the reserved shore roadway and riparian rights provided 
for under the said ast approved May 14, 1898. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On pages 2 and 3 strike out paragraphs numbered second and third. 
Page 4, line 1, after the word “notwithstanding,” strike out all the 
rest of the paragraph. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. FOSS. I waive my right to the gentleman from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Lacey] is in control of one-half of the time and 

Mr. SMITH of California. We want some time in opposition 
to striking out the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Roprnson] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 
signed the minority report, and one of those gentlemen should 
control the opposition. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the Chair state who controls the time on 
the other side? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There are twenty minutes on 
each side and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] will 
control the time in opposition. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I only want a very few minutes, 
to begin with. This bill has been very well explained in the 
debate upon the bill which has just passed. The difference be- 
tween this bill and the one which has just passed is that the 
parties who will be the beneficiaries of this bill have spent 
nearly $3,000,000 in building 48 miles of road and have given 
the best evidence of their good faith. They have not asked a 
charter; they have taken a charter under State laws, and have 
not asked a special Congressional charter here or any aid of 
any kind; but what they ask now is additional terminal facili- 
ties at Resurrection Bay, an extension of time to complete their 
work, and, in addition, they ask to have a quarter section of 
land every hundred miles for a division, a quarter section of 
land when they reach the Tanana for terminal facilities, and a 
quarter section when they reach the Yukon for like facilities. 
That is all they ask, and it is a very modest request. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do they want that free of charge? 

Mr. LACEY. They ask the lands free of charge except the 
land on the bay, and they pay for that at Government price. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many quarter sections are there, putting 
it all together? 

Mr. LACEY. 
bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many? 

Mr. LACEY. Five hundred miles. They get five quarter 
sections, and under thé general law they get 20 acres for stations 
every 10 miles, and this increases it. When they come to a 
divisional point, each hundred miles there they can take 160 
acres of land. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they do not pay a cent for it. 

Mr. LACEY. No; of course not. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. How much water front do they get? 

Mr. LACEY. Not to exceed a mile. We have just given 4 
miles water front to the other road. 

. MADDEN. Two miles. 

. LACEY. Two thousand five hundred and sixty acres of 
This company pays the Government price for the shore 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

. FITZGERALD. What is the effect of the amendment? 

. LACEY. The effect of the committee amendment is to 

strike out this grant of 160 acres and strike out the granting 

of the quarter mile extra on the water front. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mile of water front. 

Mr. LACEY. They want an additional quarter, which is 
reserved between two tracts which they already have. Under 
the Alaska law, between the homestead or other entries on 
water fronts there must be a quarter of a mile reserved. This 
quarter of a mile occurs right at their terminal, and they ask 
the privilege to buy that quarter of a mile, which would con- 
nect their two tracts of land. Now, I do not know, in view of 
the temper of the House giving four miles—— 

Mr. HAMILTON. Two miles, as I remember. 

Mr. LACEY. Well, say 2 miles—2,560 acres—that there 
ought to be much debate on this proposition, especially when 
it comes in in behalf of a company that has spent nearly $3,000,- 
000 in building this road and is at work upon the road now. I 
yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss], 
who introduced the bill. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the attention 
of the House for just a moment, 

I desire to state that I introduced this bill into the House. 
A similar bill was introduced about the same time in the 
Senate. This bill was carefully considered by the House Com- 
mittee on Territories and unanimously reported to this House 
without any amendment whatever. A similar bill, as I said 
a moment ago, was introduced in the Senate, and that was 
unanimously reported by the Committee on Territories to the 
Senate, and passed the Senate without any amendment what- 


They get one every hundred miles under this 
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ever, and that is the bill which we are considering to-day in 
the House. Now, when this bill came over after its passage 
in the Senate, it went to the Committee on Public Lands. In 
my judgment, it should have gone to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. And the Committee on Public Lands held a hasty 
hearing upon the consideration of this matter. They did not 
go into a full and careful analysis of it, as they did not have 
time during the closing days of this session, as did the Commit- 
tee on Territories, whose hearings upon this question I now 
hold in my hands. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman yield? The Committee on 
Public Lands reported this same bill in the last Congress and 
went over it very thoroughly and had a full hear; 

Mr. FOSS. The Committee on Public Lands in the last Con- 
gress practically reported this same bill, but the other day the 
Committee on Public Lands reported this with some amend- 
ments which I do not think, if they had taken careful consider- 
ation of this measure and had had time to hold hearings as in the 
Committee on Territories, they would have reported to this House. 
Consequently, I trust when it comes to these amendments the 
House will yote them down, and then the bill will be restored to 
its original shape and condition, the same as it passed the Sen- 
ate, the same as it was unanimously reported from the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and the same as the House, in my judg- 
ment ought to pass it to-day. 

Now, a moment as to this company, the Alaska Central Com- 
pany. It is not a company asking for a charter to-day. It 
already has a charter, and it has had a charter for three or 
four years. It obtained its charter under the laws of the State 
of Washington, and it has gone on under the general law in 
laying out surveys for a railroad in Alaska, and it has already, 
without any aid from the Government of the United States, 
built 45 miles of railroad in Alaska. No other American enter- 
prise has done as much as that. It leads them all. It has put 
in between two million and a half and three millions of dollars 
into the building of this road, and now it asks for a little aid in 
the way of extension of time for the completion of the road, 
and in the way of an extension of its terminals, or a little more 
land that nobody else would take. As my friend from Michi- 
gan said to you a little while ago, it is hardly worth 24 cents an 
acre, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman's time has ex- 
pired. P 

Mr. FOSS. I would like three minutes more. 

Mr. LACEY. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foss]. 

Mr. FOSS. So it is seeking the right to buy some land at the 
usual price of $1.25 an acre. Gentlemen, in my judgment, this 
is the worthiest proposition in connection with the railroads of 
Alaska of any that have been presented to the House, because 
the people have gone ahead and built the road, and have never 
asked a single dollar from the Government in the way of sub- 
sidy nor an acre of land in the way of a land grant, nor a guar- 
anty of any kind whatever. They have gone in there on faith, 
and not only that, with faith plus work actually done and per- 
formed. And they are entitled to the favorable consideration of 
this House. 

It costs a good deal of money to build a road up in Alaska. 
It costs anywhere from $25,000 to $30,000 per mile; and in some 
places where this road is being constructed it is going to cost 
$150,000 to $200,000 per mile. And so for these reasons it seems to 
me if we are going to open up Alaska, with all its boundless re- 
sources, to trade and to commerce and te civilization, we ought 
to do what we can legitimately and rightly to aid these men who 
have gone forth with such faith in the building up of this road. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding me some time. That is 
all I have to say. [Applause.] 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman from California use a por- 
tion of his time now? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, the speech we have just listened 
to from the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] 
reminds the House of the time when the great naval appropria- 
tion bill was pending for consideration. Weare used to seeing the 
gentleman on those occasions in most vehement manner pro- 
claim the merits of his bill, But just why he, a Representative 
of the State of Illinois, is so profoundly and so deeply concerned 
about a railroad away out in Alaska—the passage of a bill 
which did not come from his committee—one with which, so far 
as the record shows, he has no connection, I am somewhat con- 
fused to know. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that it would be better for 
legislation in this Congress, it would be better for the estimate 
in which we hope the American people may hold the Congress 


of the United States, if gentlemen here were guided in their 
legislative conduct solely by their oath of office, and that alone. 
I want to say, too, that so far as I am concerned, this bill, if 
amended as the gentleman demands, will have to be passed 
with a quorum of this House present and voting. 

I do not intend to permit a railroad or any other corporation 
or a lot of capitalists from Chicago or elsewhere to come here 
and exploit the country and rush through measures in which 
the Treasury of the United States is concerned if I can prevent 
it. I care nothing about what the Public Lands Committee 
did in the last Congress. I care nothing about what the Senate 
Committee may have done. If they have heretofore estab- 
lished bad precedents, it is time for us to break away from 
them. This bill must stand upon its merits. Gentlemen say 
it was not considered in a committee of the House, and that is 
true. And why? Because those interests which can always 
get the ear of chairmen and members of committees, and which 
can always get the ear of the Committee on Rules, and can 
always command—I say it with shame—support on this floor, 
at least some support; because gentlemen representing these 
interests came here at the very last hour of the last meeting of 
the Committee on Public Lands and insisted—supported by 
lawyers, experts, and capitalists from all parts of the country, 
interested in this enterprise, and supported by some Members 
on this floor, who perhaps have some interest, I know not 
what, in this legislation—and, in effect, demanded immediate 
consideration of their measure. I say that committee did a 
wise thing, it did an honest thing, when it struck those pro- 
visions which are now in dispute out of the bill. 

Why, gentlemen, it has been here repeatedly during 
the last few days, and never denied or explained, that great 
labor organizations haye come here, in most respectful attitude 
and in most courteous manner, and appealed in vain for con- 
sideration of meritorious measures affecting the welfare of 
millions of American citizens. But let the money power of 
this country; let men representing great corporations, the cap- 
italists of the nation come here, and we then find as good men 
as the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands standing 
here, urging the House to undo that which a majority of his 
committee, in its judgment, thought proper and wise to do. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, before I take my seat, because 
I know what will be done—we are not blind to everything— 
I do not know who would be on the conference committee; 
and therefore I say to you, if these amendments are reinserted 
in this bill, it will have to have the approval and support of the 
majority of the Members of this House before it passes. It 
will require the presence of a quorum to pass it. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? i 

Mr: RUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. LACEY. Did you demand a quorum when we voted 
2,500 acres to this other railroad? 

Mr. RUCKER. Why, Mr. Speaker, like the gentleman from 
Iowa, I had no special duty in connection with that bill. I left 
the gentlemen who were charged with duty in connection with 
that bill to attend to that duty and contented myself with voting 
against its passage, because I thought it bad legislation. But 
I will say to you that in my humble judgment, and I speak 
with the greatest deference and respect to my friend, I have 
individual responsibility here. The committee over which 
you preside by a large vote decided the provisions here in con- 
troversy should not be left in the bill, and they struck them out. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not have time to analyze this measure, 
because I want to yield time to others. But I want to say that 
it will not do to listen to the arguments of—I was about to say of 
attorneys—it will not do to listen with too much confidence 
to the arguments of gentlemen from remote States, whose in- 
terest is not apparent, as to what this bill does or will do, be- 
cause, I tell you, in its carefully prepared provisions it carries 
a great deal more than a superficial investigation will suggest. 
If these amendments are insisted upon, I warn gentlemen now 
they will have to have loyal friends here who will support 
them on its passage, because if enough gentlemen will stand 
with me and assist me in protecting the people of the United 
States against this sort of legislation in behalf of corporations 
it will require a quorum to pass it. 

Mr. Spenker, I will not prolong this controversy. I want to 
yield some time to my colleagues on the committee. I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, I want to see if I 
can iclear up the atmosphere a little on what we consider the 
demerits of this bill. The Committee on Public Lands made a 


majority report in favor of the passage of the bill as amended, 
and I am willing to stand by the committee in that attitude; 
but notice has been served upon us that when this debate is 
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over and the matter is brought to a vote, that it will be pro- 
posed to ask the House to undo what the Committee on Public 
Lands has done in connection with this bill and pass it in a 
form in which the Committee on the Public Lands refused to 
recommend it. I will show the House wherein it differs. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did the gentleman support the bill that 
passed the House a few minutes ago? 

Mr. SMITH of California. No; I did not vote either way on 
that. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman did not oppose it? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I did not oppose it, because I 
did not know anything about it. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that that bill granted 
infinitely more than this bill does, 

Mr. SMITH of California. I object to the gentleman taking 
my time on this subject. It is not a question of whether we 
shall give this railroad 160 acres or 320 acres. Gentlemen 
lower themselves beneath the dignity of debaters on the floor of 
this House when they state merely that the land desired is not 
worth anything up there. The thing that this company is fight- 
ing for is the water front. That is all there is in the bill. A 
law was passed in 1898 with reference to homesteads in Alaska, 
in which it was specifically provided that homesteads lying near 
a navigable water should not be more than 80 rods wide, and 
there should then intervene 80 rods which nobody could take, 
and there is the express declaration in that law that the Gov- 
ernment will not part with its water front, but will hold it in 
perpetuity for the benefit of the commerce of that country. 

This bill now proposes, if these amendments of the committee 
are stricken out, to give to this railroad company, not so 
many acres of land—nobody cares for that—but to give to this 
railroad company 1 mile of water front at its termini and 1 
mile of water front wherever it ses fit to touch a navigable 
stream. Now, that is the part to which the committee was op- 
posed to, and that is the part which I am opposing. I am willing 
to let the bill go through as the committee reported it, al- 
though I think it contains some questionable provisions on 
another point, but I am not going into that here. I am not, 
however, willing to sit here and let this Congress blindly vote 
away the water front of that country. Gentlemen say that 
this land is of no value and that there is no population in that 
country. That is very true, and that was substantially true 
when every transcontinental railroad was built across the United 
States, and I will say of this bill as the promoters and those 
railroads did, that it is in anticipation of a population and a 
commerce in that portion of the country that they propose to 
build this road. It is perfectly evident that if they did not 
expect there would be a population and a commerce in that 
country they would not be here talking about building rail- 
roads. 

Now, look ahead a little and see the time when there will be 
a sufficient population and commerce in Alaska to justify the 
building of a railroad, and then tell me if the water-front 
privileges are not the key to the situation. The railroad com- 
pany that controls the water front touched by its line will 
have the commerce and the rights of the people in its hand, 
and it can close its hand as tightly as it pleases. The rail- 
roads that were built into California more than a quarter of 
a century ago would have given millions for a provision of 
that kind in the law granting them the right of way to enter 
Califernia. And so they would in Washington, or any other 
portion of the country that has been touched by the transconti- 
nental railroads. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has seven minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I say no man can estimate the 
value that would accrue to the Central or Southern Pacific 
Railroad if they had been given such privileges at San Fran- 
cisco and San Pedro or on any other navigable waters in Cali- 
fornia as are contained in this bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does not the gentleman know that those 
railroad companies received vastly greater grants and privileges 
than is given to this road? 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is another consideration. 
They did not receive in the entire land grants that which repre- 
sents one-tenth part of the value to them of the water-front 
privileges that are contained in this bill. I tell you the South- 
ern Pacific to-day would surrender every acre of the land grant 
that it received for the privilege of controlling the water front 
on San Francisco and San Pedro bays. 

Mr. LACEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the House should keep 
an eyen keel. We passed a bill a short time ago by a large 
majority granting valuable privileges to a company that has 
not spent much money in Alaska up to this time, or, so far as 
I know, built any railroad, and as we now have before us a 
bill proposing to grant to a company that has built many miles 
of railroad in Alaska, that has spent millions of dollars in 
Alaska, a few poor, miserable privileges compared with the 
grants to the company I have just referred to and infinitesimal 
compared to the grants and privileges given to railroads built 
across the continent a few years ago. 

The gentleman talks about granting water fronts. We do 
grant this company the right to take 80 rods on a certain bay 
which was reserved very properly by the Congress for just 
such purposes as this, with a view to encouraging the con- 
struction of railways, in order that we might have land on 
tide water to grant to those who desired to build the very ex- 
pensive railways that must be built in that country. The few 
acres these people are allowed to buy they pay for at the Gov- 
ernment rates. 

The gentleman talks about granting a privilege on tide water. 
No privilege is granted here on tide water that any owner of 
land adjacent to tide water does not have and enjoy. There are 
no privileges given on lands below high tide—simply a right to 
buy certain lands that were reserved with a view of disposing 
them for the purpose of aiding in the development of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. These people have been proceeding under the 
general law, asking no special grants or privileges of Congress 
until they found that in order to complete the road which they 
have so far pushed forward as rapidly as possible, they must 
havo a slight extension of time and have a few more acres of 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I now yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to say that a 
similar bill to the one under consideration was referred to the 
Committee on ‘Territories, considered carefully, and reported 
fayorably. A similar bill was considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, reported favorably, and passed the 
Senate. That bill, which is the bill under consideration, came 
to the House and was referred to the House Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands, and the House Committee on Public Lands reported 
it back to the House with some changes in it—that is, they pro- 
posed to strike out certain sections whereby it was proposed to 
give to this company 160 acres of land for a terminal and 160 
acres at intervals of 100 miles. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why did not this bill go to the 
Committee on Territories? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I don’t know. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, of course it ought to. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I think it is a good bill, however. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is familiar with all the facts, and yet it was sent to the 
Land Committee, which knew nothing about it. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I feel it my duty to say that I regard it 
as a good measure, and it is a part of the general plan to give 
transportation facilities for the interior of Alaska. After con- 
sideration our committee thought that if these two trunk lines, 
one from Controller Bay to Eagle and the other from Seward to 
Fairbanks, could be constructed, that would open up the in- 
ternal resources of Alaska. 

Mr. BROOKS of Colorado. 
question? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Colorado. Will the gentleman tell us 
whether or not the granting of this frontage will in any way 
exclude other people from getting similar privileges in Resur- 
rection Bay? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, Of course it will. 

Mr. HAMILTON. So far as any of the frontage given is 
eee it would exclude other people, but no further than 

t. 

Mr. BROOKS of Colorado. As I understand it, there is a very 
large frontage there still left. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Yes; I so understand it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Colorado. And this gives only a very small 
portion. 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. How much is the frontage? 

Mr. HAMILTON. It is very small. I don’t know how much. 
These people have spent two and a half million dollars in the 
construction of this railroad, and have only constructed up to 
mile 45. They are having great difficulty in selling their bonds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


expired. 
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Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Brick]. 


Mr. BRICK. Mr. Speaker, I don’t know that I care to take 
up even two minutes. This bill has come before the Committee 
on Territories, and we have considered it. We believe that it 
is a good thing for Alaska. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker] scemed to have some idea that everybody that is for 
this bill had some ulterior interest. I want to say to you, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have no interest in any railway company in the 
world, except as that railway company may be a good thing for 
the world. I have not any interest in this proposition except 
that it may do good. If Alaska needs anything in the world— 
it has good men, 30,000 of the bravest, hardiest, and best men 
of America—it needs transportation facilities, and that is all 
the reason in the world why I am for this bill. This measure 
does not cost the United States a single dollar. They talk about 
its taking up the frontage of the bay. There are 20 miles of 
frontage on that bay, and it takes up only 1. The reason that I 
am for the bill is that I would like to open up the coal mines. 
I would like to open up all of the interior of that great empire 
that belongs to this country and which has been unappreciated 
by the people of this country all these years. [Applause.] I 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that this bill will pass as it was originally 
introduced, as it passed the Senate, and as it was approved once 
before by the Committee on Territories. We have done little 
enough for Alaska—when they have a chance don’t block the 
way. Give them a fair show. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES]. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this bill came before 
the Committee on Public Lands, without a single member, so far 
as I know, knowing a blessed thing in the world about it. We 
considered it at our last meeting of the committee. If the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] knew anything about it, we 
got very little or no information from him. There was no one 
except the very gentlemanly and able lawyer who came before 
-us to explain it. We gave some relief to this road it wanted. 
We extended a limit for them to do certain things three years. 
We also extended another limit that was about to expire. This 
was satisfactory; and then we got down to the second section, 
and they proposed then to take great river fronts, without our 
knowing anything about the value of those river fronts, without 

` anyone before us to tell the committee the value of these lands. 
They were anxious to build the rdad. We wondered why it was 
that they were so anxious to build the road. Yet it is said that 
these water fronts are valueless. The statements of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Sarr] gave us some light on the sub- 
ject. His information and common sense suggested to us to 
save these river fronts for the people who.some day may go and 
build the cities about these railroad stations and river fronts. 

Mr. LACEY. Let me ask my friend a question. . 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, Oh, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Iowa has had and has all the time that he wants. I 
am going to stand by what we agreed in the committee to do. 
We cut this lake front matter out. The gentleman's committee 
did it and did it conscientiously and as intelligently as we 
could. I am going to stand by that. I am going to stand by 
the river fronts. I am going to stand by the Government's 
rights. If it is a good thing for the railroad, it is a good thing 
for the Government not to give it to the railroads—that is, all 
of it at any one place, at least. The bill gives this road 160 
acres of land, not in a lump, but in such a way as that this road 
ean take miles of land up the river and miles of it down the 
river and thus make out its 160 acres and control the whole 
water front. They can make it 6 feet wide along the river front 
for miles and thus deprive the people who go there from ever 
getting to use the front of these waters. We cut that out, and 
we cut out a similar provision respecting the water front at 
some other places. They say that the land up there is worth a 
dollar and a half. Section 3 gives them the right to buy, this 
land at any time for a dollar and a quarter. We struck that 
out, because we did not know what the value of the land was. 
We don’t know whether it is gold or silver or copper. We had 
no light on the subject, and as faithful members of the gentle- 
man’s committee we tried to preserve the Government's right 
and yet help this road. The gentleman brought up this bill when 
he knew that we knew nothing about it; we amended it and 
now he is coming into the House with this great strong rule, 
running roughshod over the recommendations of his committee 
when we stood by him in the committee in our efforts at least to 
protect the Government and the rights of the people. [Applause.] 

I will never turn tail and run from my committee recom- 
mendations. [Applause.] What else, Mr. Speaker? We 
gave the road an exemption from taxation for a few years, a 


thing I did not want to vote for, but did so under the circum- 


stances. The road’s representatives said the Government had 
given such an exemption to other Alaska railroads. Here are 
young men trying to build a railroad. I said to the splendid 
young railroad lawyer: “I want to help you, but when I help 
you I want also to protect the public; I want to protect the 
people who are to go out to this country and help to build it 
up, but I do not want you to swallow everything in the coun- 
try.” [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I am about to move to take a 
recess until 8 o' clock, and, if the House will indulge me, to say 
this: It is necessary that every Member be present at that time, 
and the more prompt they are in attendance the sooner we will 
get through with the business of the House and the session, so 
as to close up. 

Mr. LACHEY. I would like to inquire, before that motion is 
made, how the time remains? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa has 
four minutes and the gentleman from Missouri two. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House take a recess until 8 
o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 
1 minute) the House took a recess until 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess haying expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call from the Speaker’s 
table the bill S. 6209, and ask for the present consideration of the 
same. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 6209) authorizing certain changes in the Net ree system 
of highways in the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commisisoners of the District of Colum- 
bia are hereby authorized to propers a new pe gah plan for that por- 
tion of the District of Columbia lying north of Ordway street, south of 
Rodman street. east of Reno road, and west of Connecticut Avenue 
Highlands subdivision, under the provisions contained in the act of 
Congress approved March 2, 1893, entitled “An act to Para a perma- 
nent system of highways in that part of the District of Columbia lyin 
outside of cities,” and an amendment to said act approved June 205 
1898; that upon the 3 and recording of said new highway plan 
it shall take the place of and stand for any previous plan for said por- 
tion of the District of Columbia. ¢ 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill at this time. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President: 

To thé House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the resolution of the House of Representatives 
(the Senate 6 of the 29th instant, I return herewith House 
bill No, 18901, entitl “An act granting an increase of pension to 
John E. English.“ 


Tun WHITE HOUSE, June 29, 1906. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the message wiil be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18537) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 17714. An act to authorize the commencement and 
conduct of legal proceedings under the direction of the At- 
torney-General; and * 

II. R. 20407. An act to authorize the Baldwin and Dague 
Lumber Company to construct a bridge across the St. Francis 
River in Arkansas. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate céncurring), 
that the President be requested to return the bill (II. R. 19047) en- 
titled An act granting an increase of pension to Susan C. Smith.’ 


JAMES M. PICKRELL. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SOUTH- 
ALL] calls from the Calendar Senate bill 1812 under the general 
order that was adopted touching the Private Calendar on yes- 
terday or the day before. The Clerk will report the bill. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 1812) for the relief of Lieut. James M. Pickrell, United 
States Navy, retired. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint Lieut. James M. Pickrell, United States Navy, retired, a lleu- 
tenant-commander on the retired list of the Navy, th the pay com- 
mensurate with the length of service rendered by said cer in the 
Navy, and to date from the time of such appointment to the grade of 
lieutenant-commander on the ret: ist. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to hear some ex- 
planation of this bill. What is the reason for it? 

Mr. SOUTHALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a bill promoting Lieu- 
tenant Pickrell to lieutenant-commander. At the time he was 
retired he was ordered to report so as to be promoted. His 
health was feund to be in such condition that he was retired and 
the Committee on Naval Affairs report, on account of his effi- 
cient services, he should be promoted, he on one occasion, while 
commander of a ship, being the last man who left the ship. He 
stayed on it until everybody got off the ship, and the ship sank. 
The Department says there is no objection to his being promoted. 

Mr. PAYNE. The reason was he was too ill at the time 

Mr. SOUTHALL. It is all right. The committee passed it 
to-day. It passed the Senate unanimously, and the committee 
passed it to-day. 

Mr. LAMB. I have looked into the report, and it is all right. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the report 
read in this case. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the report of 
the House committee has not been printed. The bill has been 
reported, and presumably the report has been sent to the 
Printing Office. 
ee LAMB. The Senate committee united in recommending 

is. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances, I will 
not insist upon the report being read. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, it was read the 
third time, and passed. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of 
committees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bills of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 218. An act granting to the City of Durango, in the State 
of Colorado, certain lands therein described for water reservoirs; 
and 

S. 4774. An act relating to the movements and anchorage of 
vessels in Hampton Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport 
News and adjacent waters, in the State of Virginia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 2969) to authorize 
the Attorney-General and certain other officers of the partment of 
Justice and special assistants and counsel to begin and conduct legal 
proceedings In any courts of the United States and before any commis- 


sion or commissioner or quasi judicial body created under the laws of 
the United States. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title; in whieh the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 72) fixing the date upon which the 
act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and 
to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
approved June —, 1906, shall go into effect. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 1476. An act granting certain lands to the town of Tincup, 
Colo., for cemetery purposes; 

S. 4298. An act to amend section 4471 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, regulation of steam vessels; and 
S8. 6167. An act to improve the channels along the New Jer- 

sey coast. 

Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12987. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amend- 
atory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and : 

II. R. 17714. An act to authorize the commencement and con- 
auet on oga proceedings under the direction of the Attorney- 

enera 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 6176. An act providing for pay of expenses of district 
judges—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the concurrent resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the conference committee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 20403) 
making appropriations to su piy deficiencies, is hereby authorized and 
empowered to insert in said bill and embrace in their agreement all 
necessary a dab to carry into effect the authorizations which 
shall finally authorized in the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit 
of cost of certain public buildin. to authorize the purchase of sites 
for pale buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public 
buildings, and for other purposes; also the additional amount neces- 
a the Interstate Commerce Commission, ulred by the act 
H. 12987, commonly known as the “ railroad rate bill.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think there ought to be a proviso that the 
public buildings bill should pass. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is, of course, in the resolution, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the concurrent resolution. 

question was taken; and the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TAWNET. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk, and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby requested to 
eause an inquiry to be made, and report to the House at the next 
regular session of Congress as follows: ‘ 

irst. How much floor space available for office purposes would be 
ined in buildings owned by the United States and occupied by the 
xecutive. Departments and other Government establishments at Wash- 
ington, if there should be removed therefrom all records and files not 
necessary for daily or current reference by said Departments or estab- 
1 and have oe same stored in a suitably constructed bullding 
‘or such pu an 

Second. t buildings are rented in Washington for purposes of 
storage of files or records of the Government that could be relinquished 
if a suitable building for storage of records were constructed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to add an amendment 
to the resolution. I observe there is an omission. The amend- 
ment is as follows: 

And the amount of rent which the Government is now paying 
therefor. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution as amended. 

The question was taken; and the resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 4 

THE SILETZ POWER AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 12080) 
granting to the Siletz Manufacturing Company a right of way 
for a water ditch or canal through the Siletz Indian Reserva- 
tion, in Oregon, with Senate amendments. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to nonconcur in the 
Senate amendments and agree to the conference asked. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman explain what bill this 
is? 

Mr. LACEY. It is the Siletz Indian bill, granting a right 
of way for a water ditch or canal through the Siletz Indian 
Reservation. I have not had time to examine the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves to disa- 
gree to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. SHER- 
MAN, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a resolution, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk, and ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a resolution which the 
Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That the Superintendent of the United States Capitol Build - 


ing and Grounds be, and he is hereby, directed to submit to the House, 
at the next penon, eg and estimates of cost and a report upon 
changes necessary made in remodeling the Hall of Representa- 
tives, with a 5 ot facilitating the business of the House, by tha 
removal of desks from the Hall and the substitution of benches or 
chairs therefor, and by providing for the membership of the House 
writing rooms and more spacious retiring rooms. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. I reserve the right to object. 
I will withdraw my objection provided that the mover of the 
resolution will insert a clause in substance as follows: 

Or to adopt some other method thought by the committee to be best. 

The idea I have in my head is this: That the best acoustical 
arrangement to be seen in the civilized world is now at the 
tabernacle at Salt Lake City, and I believe that a committee 
ought to be sent to Salt Lake City. [Laughter.] Notwith- 
standing the smiles of the gentlemen [laughter], I believe they 
ought to adopt the measurements of that building as nearly as 
possible, and reproduce it here in this House, so that gentlemen 
can stand up and be heard. Very much of the imperfection of 
the legislation which we enact here grows out of our inability 
to hear one another, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will please suspend. The 
gentleman from New York has a conference report. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. I shall finish in a moment. 
This resolution seems to confine the proposition to plans that 
have already been adopted by the British House ef Commons, 
and I only wish that we may consider a method by which we 
will secure a more efficient hall for the transaction of the public 
business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. I object. 

Mr. BURLESON. I will say that I received an assurance 
from the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] that he would 
not object. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a con- 
ference report on the agricultural appropriation bill. 

The-SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
conference report on the agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18537) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and seven, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
29, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed in said amendment insert $837,200; ” 

And on page 10 of the bill, in line 21, after the word “ In- 
dustry,” strike out all down to and including the word “ also,” 
in line 9, page 11, and insert in lieu thereof the word “and;” 

And on page 11 of the bill strike out all after the word 
“named,” in line 20, down to and including the word “ inspec- 
tion,” in line 23 of page 11; 

And on page 12, line 24 of the bill, after the word “ Industry,” 
insert the words for purposes other than meat inspection ; ” 

And on page 13, after the word “ certified,” in lines 22 and 23 
of the bill, strike out all down to and including the word “ fur- 
ther,” in line 1, page 14, and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“Provided;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed in said amendment insert “ $3,946,980; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 147: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 147, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of tl:e amount proposed in said amendment insert “ $9,560,440; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 153: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 153, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed in said amendment insert “ $9,932,940; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

J. W. WADSWORTH, 
Cuas. F. Scorr, 
JOHN LAMB, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
H. C. HANSBROUGH, 
F. M. SIMMONS, 
N on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT TO ACCOMPANY FINAL CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate recedes, and agrees to the House substitute for 
the Senate meat-inspection bill. 

Amendments 24, 30, 147, and 153 relate simply to change in 
verbiage and change of totals, made necessary by the adoption 
aT 3 Senate of the House substitute to Senate amendment 

io. 29. 
J. W. WADSWORTH. 
CHAS. SCOTT. 
JoHN LAMB. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


PROF. J. A. HOLMES. 


. Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp—lI should like to have the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations—a 
letter from Prof. J. A. Holmes, of the United States Geological 
Survey, directed to myself, and a copy of a letter from the same 
gentleman to the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
and a copy of a letter from Mr: Emil Swensson, a civil engineer, 
to Hon. JohN DALZELL, and a copy of a letter from Mr. Richard 
L. Humphrey, a civil engineer, to the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, all of which are in reply to and in ex- 
planation of certain statements made to the House on June 13 
by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
print the matter referred to in the RECORD. 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve the right to object until the gentle- 
man tells us what is contained in these letters. 

Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. I shall be glad to have the 
letters read from the Clerk’s desk. 

i 815 MADDEN. I want to know what they are about; that 
s All. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the letters which the gentleman 
asks to have printed in the Record are letters from Mr. Holmes, 
of the Geological Survey, addressed to me, concerning a state- 
ment made by myself on the floor during the consideration of 
the sundry civil bill, in which statement I asserted that a cer- 
tain letter presented at the hearings had been emasculated by 
the omission of a certain paragraph after the transcript of his 
testimony, with the letter, had been sent to him and before the 
letter had been returned for printing. I have no objection 
whatever to the printing of a copy of the letter from the gen- 
tleman or the copy of the letter from the gentleman from 
Philadelphia, to whom reference has been made, I have printed 
Mr. Holmes’s letter as it was originally submitted. I have also 
arranged to have printed in the permanent Recorp a litho- 
graphic copy of the letter as it was changed from the time it 
left the committee until it was returned by the officer of the 
Geological Survey, Mr. Holmes, or whoever returned it. 

Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, in reply to that, 
I wish to state that Mr. Holmes has seen this printed sheet to 


which the gentleman from Minnesota refers, and states to me- 


and the statement may be repeated in his letter—that it is not 
in his handwriting; that he did not make a line or a dot upon 
it. I admit that from the matter as it appeared to the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, he drew exactly the 
inference from the facts that I would have drawn under the 
circumstances; but I think, with Professor Holmes’s statement, 
his high reputation, and the fact, as he asserts, that it is not in 
his handwriting and that he did not touch it, the whole matter 
is concluded by saying that no suspicion can rest upon Pro- 
fessor Holmes in the matter. 

Mr. MADDEN, I object. 
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Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN subsequently said: Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to renew my request for unanimous consent that the 
letters which I have heretofore mentioned be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I hope there will be no objection to the re- 
quest. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman renews his request for the 
printing of the letters in reference to Professor Holmes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letters are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL Survey, 


Washington, D. C., June 29, 1906. 
The Hon. W. W. Kitrcutn, M. C. 


’ 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Six: In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 13, 1906, Rage 

8683, the Hon. James A. Tawxnr, chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, stated during the debate on the sundry civil bill 
that I emasculated a letter which had been signed by me and which 
was a part of the records of the Appropriations Committee by having 
saunad to be omitted in the printing of this letter a portion of a para- 
graph. 
Concerning this statement, I wish to say that I made no change 
whatever in the letter referred to; that I had no knowledge of the fact 
that any change in the letter had been made until the above statement 
was made by Mr. TAWNEY; that there was no reason why I should 
desire that such a change as he refers to be made, but, on the contrary, 
here was abundant reason besides that of common honesty why I 
should not wish any change made in that letter, for within a few days 
after my statement was submitted to the subcommittee on the sundry 
civil bill I gave copies of the letter referred to, in its original form, to 
Representative BURLESON, of Texas, Representative PAGE, of North Car- 
olina, and showed copies of this letter, in its nig Goes form, to Repre- 
sentatives Drxon, of Montana, and SMALL, of North Carolina, and 
other Members of the House, giving these gentlemen to under- 
stand that the letter would appear in the records in this original form. 
Furthermore, on page 616 of the hearings before the subcommittee the 
supposedly objectionable feature of the letter, and which was contained 
in the omitted paragraph, is reproduced in a question by Mr. SMITH, of 
the subcommittee. 

I have no knowledge whatever as to how the change referred to 
could have been made. 

On the same page of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Mr. TAWNEY refers 
to another letter written by some one to Mr. Emil Swensson, an engi- 
neer of national reputation at Pittsburg, Pa., asking Mr. Swensson to 
write to the Representatives from Pitts ne in Congress urging their 
support of the appropriation for the investigation of structural mate- 
rials. This letter was printed on page 615 of the hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee on the sundry civil 
bill. It was shown to me at the time of my appearance before the 
committee, and I then stated that I had not written the letter, nor 
had I any knowledge that such a letter had been written or as to 
Who had written it. Furthermore, on May 5 following I wrote to 
Mr. TAWNEY on this subject, Inclosing a copy of a second letter from 
Mr. Swensson to Representative DALZELL, in which Mr. Swensson states 
that I was not the writer of the letter; and I asked that my state- 
ment of that date, together with this letter from Mr. Swensson of April 
26 be incorporated in the record of the committee's hes dog = 

Not only was this request not granted, but, as indicated by the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of June 13, 1906 (p. 8683), Mr. Tawney ignores 
this letter, and, notwithstanding my denial, repeats the statement that 
the letter was written by me. 

I did not know who was the author of the letter to Mr. Swensson, 
referred to in his letter to Mr. DALZELL of April 16, until on June 25 I 
was informed by Mr. Richard L. 3 who is the secretary of 
the joint committee of engineers on concrete and reenforced concrete, 
and who was appointed by this committee of engineers as their repre- 
sentative to look after this appropriation, that he was the author of 
that letter; and on the day following Mr. Humphrey forwarded to me 
from Philadelphia a copy of the attached letter of June 26, which he 
had written to Mr. TAWNEY, and in which he clears up that point. 

In his statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as referred to above, 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee has done me a gross 
injustice—one which I feel sure he himself will correct when his at- 
tention is called to the facts in the case. 

If you deem it proper, I shall be glad to have the attached papers 
printed in the RECORD along with this letter. 

Very respectfully, J. A. HOLMES. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED States GEOLOGICAL Survey, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1906. 


Hon. James A. TAWNEY, 
Chairman Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Sin: Referring again to the letter from Mr. Swensson, pre- 
sented at a recent hearing before the subcommittee on the sundry civil 
bill, and relating to the investigations of structural materials, I beg 
to report that I have inquired concerning this matter from every per- 
son now on the pay roll of the Geological Survey in connection with 
this work, and no one of them either wrote or suggested such a letter 
or knew that such a letter had been written until my attention was 
called to the matter at the hearing. Mr. Swensson himself has con- 
firmed this statement through the same channel that brought his 
original letter to you. ; 

Concerning the other letter referred to at the same hearing, that 
signed -by me and sent to certain mining engineers, I trust that, while 
now admitting this letter to be capable of a double interpretation, I 
may be permitted to express my surprise and regret that my motive 
in writing it seems to have been misunderstood. 

These mining engineers are my professional associates and had been 
inquiring as to how they coud obtain copies of these reports. They 
were interested especially in two phases of our work, the lessening-of 
the waste in our fuel resources and the lessening of the loss of life 
by greater efficiency and safety in miang 9 and the few 
letters which they may have written to Members of Congress would 


naturally have been seh Shaped lines. For twenty years I have been 
accustomed to write Members of Congress for Government reports; and 
during my one year's official connection with the Government work at 
St. Louis I had not learned that there was a better way. This work is 
new, and I felt that some 5 of opinion from outside competent 
udges as to the wisdom of continuing it would be appreciated. I 
new from the character of the men that if they wrote at all the opin- 
jon expressed would be just the same, whether they wrote in response 
to a suggestion from me or one from any other source. 

The agitation in behalf of the enlargement of the investigation of 
structural materials has come from the several thousand civil engineers 
who are engaged in construction work in all parts of the country, and 
who feel most keenly the need of additional knowledge concerning these 
materials. I have neither written nor caused to be written any letters 
to these engineers in connection with this appropriation, nor have I 
in other ways encouraged them to write Members of Congress. 

The agitation in behalf of the continuance of the fuel investigations 
has come mainly from the mechanical engineers and the users of fuel, 
or the manufacturers, in different parts of the country, who have felt 
that the existing terrible waste in the mining and use of the fuel re- 
sources of the coun had come to be a matter of national concern. 
They also have acted in this matter on their own initiative. More 
than a year ago the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, with- 
out the knowledge or suggestion of any person associated with this 
work, passed a resolution at its annual meeting asking its members to 
cooperate in securing the continuance of these investigations as a 
means of preventing the enormous waste of the country’s fuel supplies. 

It is not PKA that I am being credited with a considerable amount 
of agitation in this connection for which I am neither directly nor in- 
directly responsible; and I beg to submit this statement for your con- 
sideration, and for insertion in the hearing. 

Very respectfully, 
{See hearing, sundry civil, p. 615.] 


J. A. HOLMES. 


[Copy.] 
APRIL 26, 1906. 
Hon. JOHN DALZELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stn: Referring to my letter of the 16th instant to you, rela- 
tive to the appropriation for the investigation of structural materials, 
I find that I made a mistake in stating that the letter to me on this 
subject was from the person in charge of the laboratory, who I have 
learned is Mr. J. A. Holmes. He was not the writer of the letter, but 
one of the members of one of the committees appointed by one of the 
engineers’ societies, who is appointed to keep in touch with the inves- 
tigations made at the St. Louis laboratory on structural materials, was 
the writer of the letter. Thus he is not in charge of the laboratory. 
but simply represents the engineers’ societies in the matter, which 1 
erroneously designated as being in charge.“ However, this does not 
in any way affect the importance of this subject and its investigation 
and in no way lessens my interest in this important work, and I trust 
that the full appropriation asked for will be granted by the committee 
and by Congress, as these investigations are of such great importance 
and are urgently needed by the country at large.“ 

Yours, very respec ly, 
EMIL SWENSSON, 


[See hearing, sundry civil, p. 615.] 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 26, 1906. 


Hon. JAMES A. TAWNEY,” 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
ouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: Returning from San Francisco, where I have been 
during the past six weeks, representing the committee of engineers on 
the ‘investigation of the effect of the earthquake and fire on materials 
and systems of construction, I write to express the nope that the 
appropriation for the investigation of structural materials by the Gov- 
ernment, which the engineers have so earnestly advocated, has been 
duly incorporated in the sundry civil bill and will be passed by the 
House of Representatives at this session. 

The result of the earthquake and fire in San Francisco have served 
to still further illustrate the great need for such investigations in or- 
der to furnish a better and more accurate knowledge of the strength 
and supposed fireproofing qualities of many structural materials. 

In lool ing over the account of the debate on this appropriation in 
the House of Representatives, I regret to see that, on page 8683 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 13, you attribute to Mr. Holmes the 
authorship of a letter to Mr. Emil Swensson, of Pittsburg, relative to 
this appropriation. As I stated to your committee, I have been dele- 

ted by the joint committee on concrete and reenforced concrete to 
ook after the appropriation for the continuance of the work on this 
subject by the United States Geological Survey, and in that capacity 
wrote the letter in question to Mr. Swensson, a fellow-member of this 
committee. Mr. Holmes was not either directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for it, nor did he know anything about it. 

Thanking you and the members of your subcommittee for the 
pecans and fairness with which you heard the statements of the 

ifferent engineers in behalf of this appropriation, I beg to remain, 


Yours, very truly, 
RICHARD L. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary Engineers’ Joint Committee on Concrete, etc. 


{Copy of letter sent to certain mining engineers (see hearing before 
subcommittee on sundry civil bill Til. R. 19844), Cong. RECORD, 
June 13, page 8683), 1906.1 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1806. 

Dear Sm: The United States Senate recently passed a resolution 
asking the Secretary of the Interior for an expression of opinion con- 
cerning the continuance of the investigations of fuels and structural 
materials by the United States Geological Survey. 

I am sending you herewith a copy of his report in response to this 
resolution, in which he recommends the continuance of these in- 


e This letter was not inserted, as requested, in the hearing. It was 
1 to the chief clerk of the Appropriations Committee about May 7, 


1906. 
è This letter was not inserted, as requested, in the hearing. 
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vestigations, giving reasons therefor, and asks Congress to make an 
ap) ropriation of $350,000 for this work during the next fiscal year. 

he final report on the fuel investigations g 1904 is now ready 
for distribution (Professional Paper No. 48), and you can obtain free 
of charge a copy of this report by applying for it at once to some 
Member of Congress, or the Director o logical Survey. If in 
writing for this report you feel sufficiently interested in this work to 
express an opinion as to its continuance, I am snre that any such 
expression of opinion on your part will be considered appropriate. 


ke report on the investigation of structural materials during the 
pesi xear, and also the preliminary re on the — — investigations 
wring 1905, will also be ublished at some time in the near future, 


n copies of these reports should be applied for through the same 
nne 


I may add that these fuel and structural material investigations will 
hereafter be conducted under an advisory board made up of representa- 
tives from the national engineering and allied societies, and on this 
beard the mining engineers will have five . Mr. goas 
Hays Hammond, of New York; Boe Robert W. e Pits 
B. A 15 Bush, of St. Louis; Mr. Julian Kennedy, —— Peed Sar 

J. A. HOLMES. 


Robinson, of Denver. 
Very respectfully, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appeal to the gentleman from Illinois to 
let the man who is accused have an opportunity to put in his 
own defense. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will with- 
draw his objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 


HARRY A. YOUNG. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 15673) 
for the relief of Harry A. Young, with Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. HOWELL of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood a few minutes ago that 
we adopted a conference report on the agricultural bill. As I 
understood the message from the Senate read just now, it has 
just arrived. 

The SPEAKER. That was a notification that the Senate had 
agreed to the conference report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It agreed to the same report that we 
did? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The House agreed when it had the 
papers, and then they went to the Senate. The gentleman from 
Iowa demands the regular order. 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman from Missouri has two minutes 
remaining, and I would like to have him consume it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I realize that I am making a 
futile effort. This is understood to be the last day of this 
session of Congress, and there is a great deal of work to do. 
At the hour of 6 o’clock this evening, on the motion, I be- 
lieve of the Speaker himself, all business was suspended and a 
recess taken until 8 o’clock to-night in order that gentlemen 
interested in passing and rushing this legislation to a consum- 
mation might gather upon this floor in sufficient numbers to 
pass this bill. 

Gentlemen have told us that the measure under considera- 
tion conveys no great or valuable privileges to the railroad 
company, and yet the fact is that it contains enough of value 
to draw men clear across the continent from the ice-bound 
shores of Alaska, and a coterie of lawyers from the great 
cities of the country. Not only that, but there is value enough 
in it to engage the attention of the Committee on Rules in this 
House, of which the Speaker is a member, and not only that, 
but to engage the cordial and hearty support of the chairman of 
one of the great committees of this House who, apparently, has 
no interest in this matter, and who, so far as we know, knows 
nothing about it, and also to engage the valiant services of my 
estimable friend the chairman of the Committee on Publie 
Lands. Tell me that this bill is of no significance! Tell me 
that it is of no value to the railroad companies! Why not ac- 
cept the suggestion made by myself and others and let this 
matter go over to the next session, when we can and will 
freely give them every consideration which their measure de- 
mands? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is entitled to 
four minutes. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, if gentlemen will notice this 
map they will see that there are 25,000 miles of seacoast of 
Alaska. When the right-of-way act of 1898 was drawn, and I 
drew it myself, there was no railroad in Alaska, and we agreed 
to reserve every other quarter of a mile of the whole 25,000 
miles of shore. It turns out that one-quarter of a mile of this 
reservation lies in the middle of the depot grounds and yards 
of this railroad along the shore, and the opposition is wholly, 
or mainly, because they object to their taking that little tract 


of land a quarter of a mile wide and half a mile deep in the 
center of their land. That is practically all this complaint is 
about. There are other points of much greater importance in 
the bill, but gentlemen seem to be most concerned about this 
item. 

The Committee on Public Lands reported this bill, or, rather, 
one like it, in the last Congress. It was not reported until the 
latter end of the last session, and was not reached. In the 
present Congress the same bill was introduced and referred to 
the Territorial Committee, and they reported it favorably. 

The Senate bill afterwards came over and was sent to the 
Committee on Public Lands, where it properly belongs. Of 
course there were some little things in it, like exemption from 
taxation, that might have carried it properly to the Committee 
on Territories. It could have gone to either committee. I was 
not disposed to insist in the committee on the provision that 
they have a quarter of a section for each hundred miles in view 
of the fact that a small majority was against this proposition. 
But when to-day we passed a bill for another company, to give 
them 2,560 acres of land for ocean terminal under like circum- 
stances, I felt that it would be wrong for us to strike out the 
80 acres of land from this bill, refusing it to this company 
that had spent nearly $3,000,000 in constructing a railroad. 

The company has proved its good faith by heavy expenditures, 
and the people of Alaska greatly need railways. I ask this 
House to vote down the committee amendments and pass this 
bill. It is a Senate bill, and it will at once become a law. If 
amended, it must go to conference and not likely become a law 
at this session. 

Mr. GILBERT of Kentucky. Unanimously reported? 

Mr. LACEY. No; it is not. There are two members of 
the committee who sign a minority report against the bill. It 
had the unanimous report, however, from the Committee on 
Territories, so that two committees haye examined it. It is 
& very modest request, and I hope every man in the House will 
yote against the amendments and to pass the bill. 

2 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
amendments were rejected. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be some confu- 
sion as to what we are voting on. It is all by rule and we can 
not keep up with these rules. Will the Chair please state he 
parliamentary situation? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not speak in a 5 
voice. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER. I understood the language of the Chair, but 
will the Chair kindly define the proposition we are voting on? 

The SPEAKER. The House has already voted on the propo- 
sition, and the amendments seem to have been rejected. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the House clearly 
has not understood the parliamentary situation. 

The SPEAKER. That is not the fault of the Chair. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. „Speaker, a vote to approve 
the amendments and the bill is a vote against the position of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know what the position 
of the gentleman from Lowa is. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the Chair please state the parliamentary 
situation? 

The SPEAKER. It is not the business of the Chair to know 
the position of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey]. The 
vote was on agreeing to the amendments recommended by the 
committee. 

Mr. RUCKER. By the House committee. 

The SPEAKER. By the Committee on Public Lands; and the 
“ noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I call for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman to 
call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 153. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I call for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands tellers. As many 
as are in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting.] Twenty-five gentlemen have 
arisen; not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. The 
noes have it, and the amendments are rejected. The question 
is on the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rucker) there were—ayes 154, noes 47. 

So the bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accord- 
ingly read the third time. 

During the third reading of the bill, 

Mr. RUCKER rose and said: Mr. Speaker 
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After the bill had been read the third time, j 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if I can at- 
tract the attention of the Chair at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not notice the gentleman and 
did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am now begging the Chair to give me notice 
after a while. 

The SPEAKER. It does not require any begging. The gen- 
tleman is entitled to recognition. 

Mr. RUCKER. The Chair did not give it to me, I desire to 


say. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
yeas and nays. As many as are in favor of ordering the yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Thirty-six gentlemen have arisen; not a sufficient number, and 
the yeas and nays are refused. The ayes have it, and the bill 
is passed. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider and to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. RUCKER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to reconsider the last vote and to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 


BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the following substi- 
tute concurrent resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Concurrent resolution 37. 


Resolved That there be printed 12,000 copies of the Report on the 
KORTON of the Beet-Sugar Industry in the United States in 1905, 1,000 
copies for the use of the Senate, 3,000 copies for the use of the House 
of Representatives, 8,000 copies for the use of the Department of 
Agriculture; and that the Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to 
print and distribute annually hereafter 8,000 copies of such annual 
reports covering the progress of the beet-sugar industry; Provided, 
That the preparation and publication of such annual reports shall be 
within the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution just reported? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana two 
or three questions. How many copies of this report is it that 
the gentleman wants to have printed? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I want 12,000 copies printed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What are you going to do with 
them? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. They are for distribution. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I could not hear what the 
Clerk read. How are they to be distributed? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. A thousand will be placed to 
the credit of the Senate and 3,000 to the credit of the House 
and 8,000 to the credit of the Department of Agriculture, and 
hereafter 8,000 copies will be printed annually at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. I would say to the gentleman 
from Missouri that heretofore each year the committee has 
authorized the printing of 20,000 to 60,000 copies of this report, 
and by reason of the faulty distribution very few of these re- 
ports have been sent out through the country. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why have you given 8,000 to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and only 3,000 to the House and 1,000 
to the Senate? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Simply for this reason: That 
experience has shown that the quotas placed to the credit of 
Members of the House and Senate heretofore haye gone undis- 
tributed, and have wasted and rotted in the basement of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I thought Members distributed all 
they could get and wanted more documents to distribute. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I will say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that the Secretary of Agriculture has not had a suffi- 
cient number to supply the demands made on the Department, 
and this will cover requests made of the Secretary and relieve 
Members of Congress of the accumulation that has been going on 
in years gone by. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What makes you say after this 
year the Members of the House and Senate will not get any? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Because we provide by this 
substitute—— 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In this resolution here now? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I am opposed to it, then. I 
will not object to the unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I will say to the gentleman from 
Missouri I sincerely hope he will not object to this publication. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will not object to your unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to ask the gentleman from Indiana whether he 
considers it proper that the Secretary of Agriculture should 
have the distribution of the larger number of documents re- 
ferred to in the resolution? I put that inquiry for this reason: 


‘The Department of Agriculture, or some subordinate of that 


Department, has not been fair to certain Members of this 
House in the distribution of documents. Frequently when 
documents very much needed by Members were called for by 
such Members the answer was returned that the documents were 
no longer available for distribution. When the Department 
officials are questioned as to why there is not a sufficient supply 
on hand, the answer comes that the press has been told, and 
that the press has published that the particular document was 
about to be issued, and that in consequence of the press an- 
nouncement, made in advance of giving notice of the issuance 
of the bulletin to Members of this House, the demand for the 
document was so great that Members could no longer obtain 
copies. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I will say to the gentleman 
from New York I never heard of any complaints of that nature. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I had a communication the other day, or 
rather I talked over the phone in regard to such a complaint, 
and I know that Members of this House haye suffered just in 
the manner to which I have referred. I am opposed to a sys- 
tem that gives to a subordinate of a Department the right to dis- 
tribute documents that ought to be under the control of Mem- 
bers of this House and the Senate. [Applause.] . 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I will say to the gentleman 
from New York, I never heard anyone yet complain because he 
had not been able to secure this particular publication. I think 
that before almost any publication this is one that should be 
placed 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I will answer the gentieman from In- 
diana thus: There was a certain popular bulletin issued. No- 
tice of the issuance of that bulletin was sent to the Members of 
the House. When I sent to the Department for a number of the 
bulletins the answer came that the supply was exhausted. I 
inquired of the Department, or rather of the publication bu- 
reau, why it was that the supply was exhausted before or at 
about the time notices were sent out by the Department, and 
an answer came back that the Department or bureau had let 
it go out to the press that such bulletin was to be issued, and 
that because of such notice to the public the bulletins had been 
distributed in such numbers that Members applying for this 
much-wanted bulletin could not obtain it for their constitu- 
ents. [Applause] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 


DIGEST OF CUSTOMS LAWS AND DECISIONS. 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to oe from the legal owners thereof, at a 
cost not to exceed $2,000, payable out of any funds not otherwise ap- 
proptiated; the manuscript of a digest of the United States customs 
aws and decisions, compiled by Robert M. Cousar, deceased, and to 
have printed, with such revision as in his judgment may be necessary, 
not to exceed 1,000 copia for the official use of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. And the sum of $2,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 
is hereby appropriated for said purpose. And the superintendent of 
documents is hereby authorized to reprint this document for sale at 
$2 per copy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


RIVER AND HARBOR REPORTS, 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of House joint resolution 
No. 103, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That at any time prior to the 3 of Congress 
in December, 1906, all reports of preliminary examinations and sur- 


veys ordered in the river and harbor act of March 3, 1905, that may be 
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8 for printing shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be 
printed by the Public Printer as documents of the Fifty-ninth Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read a third time, and passed. 
EMPLOYEES OF GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 4673) to 
provide for the allowance and payment of the employees of 
the Government Printing Office of the same leave of absence 
which is allowed to the clerks and employees of the Executive 
Departments of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the date of the passage of 
this act the thirty days’ annual leave of absence with pay apy one 
year to employees of the Government Printing Office, authorized by the 
existing law, shall be exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays: Pro- 
vided, That the existing laws relating to the granting of annual leave 
partments shall 


with pay to clerks and employees in the Executive 
ting Office who 


apply to clerks and employees of the Government 
are paid annual or monthly salaries or compensation. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

: Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, we can not hear what the reso- 
ution is. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to hear the resolution again read. 

Mr. KEIFER. We will have to have order, so that we can 
hear it. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be again 
read. 

The Clerk again read the resolution. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I would say in 
support of this measure and pending the objection of the gen- 
tleman from New York, that when the bill was passed providing 
for leave of absence in the Government Printing Office 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If this bill is passed, is not all that it does 
this, that it puts the employees of the Government Printing 
Office upon exactly the same basis as the employees of the 
larger Executive Departments? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. That is exactly what the bili 
does, and I will say to the House that when this law was 
enacted it was undoubtedly contemplated that the employees 
of the Government Printing Office could be given thirty days’ 
leave of absence, exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays. 
That is the construction that has been placed upon tke law 
applying to the various Executive Departments, and the law 
as it was passed applying to the Government Printing Office 
was by one Comptroller of the so interpreted as to 
exclude Sundays and legal holidays. And the effect of this 
law will be simply to place the employees of the Government 
Printing Office on the same basis. I would say to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne] and to the House that there 
are no more faithful employees in the service of the Govern- 
ment than the employees of the Government Printing Office. 
[Applause.] They work one hour longer than the clerks in the 
Executive Departments. They get no sick leave. Their an- 
nual leave is twenty-six days, as now construed, as against 
thirty days to the clerks in the Departments. It is no more 
than fair, it is an act of simple justice, to place these employees 
upon the same basis as the employees in the Departments. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will ask the gentleman, how much leave of 
absence do the employees of the navy-yard get? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I do not know. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Fifteen days. 

Mr. PAYNE. They get fifteen days. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. The clerks in the Navy Depart- 
ment get thirty days, exclusive of Sundays and holidays. 

Mr. PAYNE. The navy-yard employees get fifteen days. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I will say to the gentleman 
from New York that if the employees in the nayy-yard get only 
fifteen days’ leave of absence, then I am in favor of giving them 
thirty days’ leave of absence, as is given the clerks in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments of the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Notwithstanding the applause of gentlemen 
who are interested in people in the Departments, I have the 


courage to say that we should level the other way, and we 
should reduce the thirty days in the Departments and put it on 
the same level as the employees of the Government Printing 
Office—twenty-six days—instead of raising the navy-yard and 
all the other Departments to thirty days. 

I will say to the gentleman 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. 


from New York that I think until that action is taken the em- 
ployees in the Government Printing Office, who work longer 
and, I believe, work harder and get less money than any other 
employees in any Department of the Government, should get 
thirty days annual leave. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield to me a couple of 
minutes? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has asked unanimous con- 
sent for present consideration of a bill. The gentleman, by 
unanimous consent, can open a debate on this bill, if he chooses, 
before unanimous consent is given for its consideration. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose the whole thing is to get me to 
withdraw my objection. I insist on the objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 
Mr. GRIGGS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Georgia rise? 

Mr. GRIGGS. For the purpose of inquiring if it is now in 
order to move to suspend the rules and pass the resolution of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS]? 
The SPEAKER. Oh, no; it is not in order. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a joint resolution fixing the time 
when the rate bill shall go into effect. - 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the following 
Senate joint resolution, and to consider it at this time. The 
Clerk will read. 

The joint resolution (§. R. 72) fixing the date upon which the 
act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, approved June ——, 1906, shall go into effect, was read. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman 
from Michigan that for the present he withhold that request 
until the resolution has been examined with some care. 

RETURN OF A BILL TO THE SENATE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request 
from the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
epresentatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 2969) to authorize 
the Attorney-General and certain other officers of the Department of 
Justice and special assistants and counsel to begin and conduct legal 
proceedings in any courts of the United States and before any com- 
missioner or commissioners or quasi judicial body created under the 
laws of the United States. 

Without objec- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Watson). 
tion, the Committee on the Judiciary will be discharged from 
further consideration of the bill referred to and the bill re- 
turned to the Senate. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no 
objection, and it is so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 19844) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and 
for other purposes. 
The message also announced that the Senate had receded 
from its amendments to the bill (H. R. 12080) granting to the 
Siletz Power and Manufacturing Company a right of way for 
a water ditch or canal through the Siletz Indian Reservation, 
in Oregon. 
. The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following resolution: 
House concurrent resolution. 


Resolved by the House or Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the conference ttee on the 3 votes of the two 
„ 8 on . desglenel. 1 5 8 
making appropr 8 cjencies is author! an 
— — to insist on said bill agreement all 
necessary appropriations to carry into effect the authorizations which 
shall finally be authorized in the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the 

certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
urposes; also the additional 
Commerce Commission, re- 


and embrace in their 


limit of cost of 
sites for public bu and for other p 


amount necessary, er the Interstate 
ery ae the act H. R. 12987, commonly known as the “ railroad- 
ra 4 


the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 17842) granting a pension to Josephine V. Sparks. 
The message also announced that the Senate bad passed with- 
out amendment House joint resolution 186, relative to the 
printing of 12,000 copies of the report on the progress of the 
beet-sugar industry. 
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DEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. So that the beet-sugar men may obtain 
the documents that they are interested in, I now withdraw the 
objection I made to the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS]. 

The SPEAKER. That request is not pending. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to present a joint resolution in lieu of House con- 
current resolution 37. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following 
jeint resolution, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The title of the joint resolution, in lieu of House concurrent 
resolution 37, relative to the printing of 12,000 copies of the 
Report of the Pregress of the Beet-Sugar Industry, was read 
by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. This joint resolution has already been 
read once. Is there objection to its present consideration? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; and was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 

WATER RESERVOIRS, DURANGO, COLO. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the bill S. 2188. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2188) granting to the city of Durango, in the State of 
Colorado, certain lands therein described for water reservoirs, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
Shee ge and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
ollows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House with an amendment as follows: Insert 
after the word “acre,” in line 3 of the House amendment, 
after line 5, page 4, the following: “in five equal annual install- 
ments, the first of which shall be payable “April 1, 1907, and 
title shall remain in the United States until final payment is 
made;” and agree to the same. 

Joun F. Lacey, 

F. W. MONDELL, 

JohN L. BURNETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Tos. H. CARTER, 

A. J. MCLAURIN, 

FRANK P. FLINT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement was read, as follows: 


The effect of the amendment is to dispose of the land to the 
city of Durango, Colo., for a water supply, as provided in the 
original House bill, excepting to give the city the right to pay 
for the same in five annual installments instead ef for cash in 
advance. 

Jonn F. LACEY, 

F. W. MONDELL, 

JOHN L. BURNETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the conference 
report. 

he question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

On motion. of Mr. Lacry, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

7 CUSTOMS COLLECTION DISTRICTS. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 14606— 
a bill to provide for the consolidation and reorganization of cus- 
toms collection districts, and for other purposes; and I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, that the bill be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. I would state my only object is to allow time 
for general debate, and that the gentleman from West Virginia 
will first take the floor upon that bill. I wish to say that I do 


not propose to ask the House to vote upon it at all during the 
balance of this session. I expect to call it up at the next session 
and pass it. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
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mous consent to consider now in the House, as in Committee of 
the Whole House, for the purpose of general debate only, the 
bill of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14606) to parien for the consolidation and reorganiza- 
tion of customs collection districts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that it is just 
to take up this bill for the purpose of giving an opportunity for 
general debate. I believe that is a very good idea. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again state. The gentleman 
from New York asks unanimous consent to consider the bill, the 
title of which was just read to the House, as in Committee of 
the Whole House, fer the purpose of general debate only at this 
session. 

Mr. SULZER. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from New York if the time is to be equally 
divided between the two sides? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly; but I shall ask that Mr. Garnes of 
West Virginia be recognized first, because we are an hour in 
arrears. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This side is ahead of that side an hour 
We have already had an hour more than they have. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FINLEY. Is it proposed to have a vote to-night? 

Mr. PAYNE. It is not; nor during this session. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. The Clerk 
will again report the title of the bill. 

The title of the bill was again reported. : 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, we have been 
told with great frequency recently by our Democratic friends 
that unless we revise the tariff they would do it. If, Mr. 
Speaker, they really believed this they could not be induced 
to say it for fear that we should hear it and govern ourselves 
accordingly. 

What, Mr. Speaker, is a proper time for a revision of the 
tariff? I take it that tariff law should not be revised until its 
reyenue-producing features are unsatisfactory or unless the 
economie and business condition is unsatisfactory under it. It 
is not now claimed, although it was a year ago, that the Dingley 
tariff law is not satisfactory as a revenue producer. It is 
not claimed that there is any deficit in the Treasury. It is not 
now claimed, as some years ago, that the money of the country 
has been withdrawn from circulation. But everybody must ad- 
mit that the Dingley tariff law has worked remarkably well 
in adjusting the revenues of the country to the needs of the 
Government. The question, therefore, that remains is whether 
the economic condition of the country is one that demands a 
change. 

In considering this question, Mr. Speaker, I shall consider 
the matter in a comparative way. I shall consider whether 
the country was more or less prosperous under that system of 
economic law our Democratic friends would now enact if they 
had the power. 

Mr. Speaker, shortly after the Democratic party had been 
four years in power, one of the leading Democratic news- 
papers stated that the loss to the people by reason of that 
Democratic Administration had been, in the shrinkage of 
farm values alone, greater than the bonded debt of the Union 
at the close of the civil war. I remember very well, Mr. 
Speaker, that that statement seemed so remarkable to me 
that if it had come from a Republican newspaper I should 
have, perhaps, passed it by, believing that partisanship had 
induced a wild and reckless statement not justified by the facts. 
But finding that it came from a Democratic newspaper, I 
determined to investigate it and see whether the actual facts 
bore out the statement. When our Democratic friends, Mr. 
Speaker, ask us to substitute their system for ours, when they 
ask to bring this country back again to the same policy that 
existed when the Democratic party was in power for the only 
time in half a century, it behooves us to look and see whether 
what they.now offer us is any different from what they offered 
us at that time. The policy of the Democratic party differs 
in no material respect from that which they put in operation 


when Mr. Cleveland was President of the United States. It 


is the same old cry expressed in different ways by different 
Democrats, depending upon the particular section of the coun- 
try they represent. And whether they present their opinions 
under the name of “tariff reform” or a “revenue tariff,“ 
which is free trade—whether they call it “tariff for revenue, 
with incidental protection,” or under whatever name, it is the 
same old policy of reduction of the tariff, the same old aban- 
donment of Republican policy of protection that they gave us 
from 1893 to 1897. 
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Let me call your attention again to that remarkable state- 
ment contained in a Democratic newspaper that the country 
had lost more by the shrinkage of farm values alone under 
the Administration of Grover Cleveland than the entire bonded 
debt of the United States at the close of the civil war. Let 
us see now whether the facts bear out that statement. I have 
taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United States a com- 
parative statement for the years 1895 and 1905 of certain farm 
values. I find that in 1895 there were in the country nearly 
16,000,000 horses, that they had a value of $576,000,000, or an 
average value of $29.99 a head. I find that in 1905 the number 
had increased more than 1,000,000, that the value had increased 
$700,000,000, and that the average value per head was $70.36. 
In other words, notwithstanding the increase in the number, 
the increase in the average value of these animals to the farmers 
of the country had been more than 100 per cent. 

I find that in 1895 there were 2,300,000 mules in the country— 
and this ought to interest that distinguished Democrat from the 
State of Missouri [Mr. CLARK], who, if he had his way, would 
raze every custom house to the ground. Their total value was 
$111,000,000, and their average value was $47.54 a head. In 1905 
the number had increased by more than half a million, and the 
value had increased $140,000,000, and the average value of each 
animal had increased to $87.11. In other words, the average 
value under Republican Administration has been more than 
double that under a Democratic Administration. 

And so we may go on, Mr. Speaker, clear through the list. 
There is but one single exception that I have been able to find 
where the value of individual animals to the farmers of. this 

country had not grown from 50 to 100 per cent. I shall give 

that one example out of fairness and because a pretty forcible 
argument for Republican policy may be drawn even from that 
example. That one exception is in the case of cattle. I find 
in 1896 there were 32,000,000 in the country; that their total 
value was $508,000,000; that their average value was $15.81. 
I find that in 1905 the total was 47,000,000, and the total num- 
ber had increased to 746,000,000, and the price of the individual 
animal, the single animal, was almost exactly the same. I 
say that is the only place that I have ever found where the 
price of any farm product was the same under the two Ad- 
ministrations. But there is this remarkable fact to be observed 
in this connection: That whereas in 1896 there were only 32,- 
000,000, the total number of animals had increased in 1906 to 
over 47,000,000, an increase of 50 per cent in number, and yet 
the value had been maintained. 

I shall insert in my printed speech the figures in detail. I 
hold in my hand these figures, and I will recapitulate them. 
In 1896 the total value of farm animals in this country was 
$1,727,000,000. In 1906 the value was $3,675,000,000, an in- 
crease of nearly $2,000,000,000. Well might that Democratic 
newspaper say, after four years’ Democratie rule, that the loss 
to the country by shrinkage of farm values had been a greater 
amount than the bonded debt of the United States at the close 
of the civil war. 

The detailed comparative statement referred to is as follows: 

Number and value of specified farm animals. 
[From Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1905, p. 534.] 
HORSES. 


further? 


Num ber and value of specified farm animals—Continued. 
SHEEP. r 


But if there should be any doubt about whether the inference 
might be accurately drawn from the figures I have given, let me 


give the total value for several Administrations. I find that for 
the four years of Harrison’s Administration the total value of 
farm animals was more than $9,000,000,000, that for the four years 
of Cleveland's Administration following the total value was some- 
thing over $7,000,000,000, and that the decrease in value was 
more than $2,320,000,000. Then I have compared in this in- 
stance the Democratic Administration with the Republican Ad- 
ministration which had preceded it. Let me now compare that 
same Administration with the Republican Administration which 
followed it: For the four years of McKinley’s Administration 
the total value of farm animals was $9,125,000,000, almost a 
recovery of the Harrison value after four years of Clevelandism. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am very glad to get those 
statistics, but I want to call this to the gentleman’s attention, 
as to the increased value of cattle and stock and so forth, that 
that is what you might call an enforced valuation to a large 
extent, because of the great demands brought about by the 
Spanish war for horses and mules and beef and everything that 
goes to carry on a successful war, in addition to the great de- 
mand for our stock to carry on the war in Africa by England 
and I think possibly that would have something to do with the 
inceased valuation. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, unless I am 
interrupted so often that I can not reach that part of my 
speech, I shall show the gentleman that that was not the rea- 
son; that the reason for the increase of value was because of 
the greater industrial prosperity in the country that enabled 
the people of this country to increase their demand for the 
products of the farm. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield a little 
Now, I know personally, and I take it the gentleman 
will remember, that all the old street-car mules around the 
country and the worn-out horses were sold to the Government 
for two or three prices, and most everything else the farmer 
had to sell went up two or three prices, because of this great 
military demand for the farmers’ products. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. But, Mr. Speaker, there was 
no great demand created by those wars. The demand was 
created by the greater prosperity of the American people, by 
the fact that American manufactures had been set in motion, 
that the American farmer was able to purchase, that the 
American merchant had custom, and that the American working- 
man, above all, had been transformed by better wages into an 
active consumer of products. It was an incident of the general 
prosperity, and that general prosperity an incident of the 
success of the Republican party in the country. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] A comparison, as I said a moment ago, 
of the McKinley Administration with that of Cleveland shows 
that the value of farm animals alone in the country was $1,751,- 
000,000 more for the Republican Administration; but it takes 
some time, Mr. Speaker, to recover values in the matter of 
farm animals. During the Administration of Grover Cleveland 
the American farmer had become discouraged. There was 
no market for his product. He had slaughtered his herds 
and fiocks, and it takes some time to replace that sort of 
property; that is to say, that even though prosperous condi- 
tions intervened, it took time for the farmer to stock up his 
farm. A fairer comparison is that made between the Raose- 
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velt and McKinley Administration and that of Grover Cleve- 
land. During the Cleveland Administration the total value 
of farm anjmals was $7,373,000,000, and during the four years 
of the Roosevelt and McKinley Administration the total value 
was $12,096,000,000—a difference of $4,722,000,000—a sum, as 
that great Democratic newspaper said in 1897, greater than the 
bonded indebtedness of the Union at the close of the civil war. 
In fact, it is almost, if not quite, double that bonded debt. The 
exact figures are as follows: 


TOTAL VALUB FARM ANIMALS. 


For the four years of Harrison's Administration. $9, 693, 846, 177 
For the four years of Cleveland's Administration 7, 373, 603, 756 


Decrease during Democratic years 2, 320, 242, 421 


== — — 
For the four years of McKinley's Administration 9, 125, 042, 542 
For the four years of Cleveland's Administration 7, 373, 603, 756 


Increase during Republican years 1, 751, 438, 786 


ÁE E 
For the four years of McKinley and Roosevelt. 12,096, 513, 906 
For the four years of Cleveland 7, 373, 603, 756 


Decrease during the four years of Democracy — 4, 722, 910, 150 


Mr. Speaker, let us see upon what this prosperity of the 
farmer depended. Let us make some other comparisons of a 
different character. We heard last night a most eloquent dis- 
cussion of the question as to whether the prosperity of this 
country was due to the discovery of gold. We heard the dis- 
tinguished and eloquent gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
CusHMAN] mention the fact that the American farmer, the 
American workingman, the American capitalist—all classes of 
people in this country—discoyered gold in their pockets because 
of the increased business activity brought about under a Re- 
publican Administration. I have taken from the Statistical 
Abstract of the Government some comparisons of the export 
trade of this country in manufactured articles for the years 
1895 and 1905. They show that the great prosperity of this 
country, that the great abundance of money of the country, 
that the fact that there is no lack of a circulating medium, as 
there was under a Democratic Administration, can be accounted 
for and are to be accounted for only by the greater business 
activity and the greater balance of trade in favor of this 
country under a Republican Administration. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

In 1895 I find that we shipped abroad of agricultural imple- 
ments $5,000,000 worth. In 1905, four times as much, or $20,000,- 
000 worth. [Applause on the Republican side.] That of carriages 
we shipped abroad in 1895, $2,000,000 worth; in 1905, $10,000,000 
worth. That of chemicals and drugs we shipped abroad in 
1895, $7,000,000 worth; in 1905, $14,000,000 worth. I shall in- 
sert this entire table in my printed speech, but I shall not now 
weary the House by reading any more of it. I give the totals, 
however, Mr. Speaker, to prove my assertion that the greater 
prosperity and the greater volume of money in the country is 
to be accounted for by the fact that the conditions produced 


by the economical policies of the Republican party made it 


possible to bring in a greater amount of capital to the country. 
In 1895 we shipped abroad of domestic manufactures, $183,000,- 
000 worth. In 1905, $543,000,000 worth. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] In other words, an excess in 1905 over 1895, of 
$360,000,000. The excess of exportations of manufactures in 


1905 over 1895 was almost exactly double the total amount of 


manufactured products shipped abroad in 1895. I have shown 
already the figures that describe the farmers’ greater share of 
this prosperity. 5 

In the table referred to, which is here inserted, even figures 
are used, a + sign indicating that the actual figures are above, 
a — sign that they are below: 


‘Exports of domestic ee and pal articles, for the years 

[From ages 28 and 29, Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
ue — year ending June 30, 1905, Department of Commerce 
and Labor. 


Articles. 1895. 1905. 
Agricultural implements $5, 000, 000+ , 000, 000 +- 
Books, maps, wes iw S 2, 000, 000+ 84.030 000+ 
Brass and mannfactures...... 784, 000 8,000, 000+ 
Carriages and parts of. 2,000, 000+-| 10, 000,000+ 
Chemicals, drugs, eto 7,000, 000+] 14,000, 000+ 
‘Clocks, watches, and 1. 000, 00% .] 2,000. 000 
Copper and manufactures of 14, 000, 000 . 86,000,000+ 
Fibers, vegetable, manufactures of 1,000, 6, 000,000+ 
Cotton manufactures.............. 18,000,000+| 49,000,000+- 
Glass and glassware -............ ae 1,000,000—| 2,000, 000 
1 and other explosives... 1,000, 000. 2,000,0004- 
Rub TAROT TIM, onc e.. 1.000, 000 5,000, 000+- 
Scientific instruments (—2) 1,000,000 8, 000, 000+ 


Esports of domestic manufactures principal articles, for the years 
1895 and po Mia ety Ai k 


and steel munufactur ess 000+ 000, 0004- 
Jewelry and manufactures of gold and silver 000 1,400, 000 
Leather and manufactures orf 15, 000, 000+] 87,000, 000+4- 
Malt Haus 558,000 1.012, 808 
Marble and stone manufactures. 885, 000 1,055, 000 

„ 1,000,000+] _8,000,000+4- 
mineral, reflned .....----- 41,000,000+] 78,000, 000+ 
Paints, — — and colors 1.000, 000 - 3.000, 000 
per man ‘tures of 2.000, 000 8,000,000 
and wax of 8,000,000+] 7,000, 000 ＋ 
TT.. 1, 002, 126 2,670,281 
Spaa Ea n r Ee eh A Ea] 2, 991, 686 2,572, 152 
obacco man — 4,000,000—| _ 5,500,000 
Wood man — 6, 00, 00 -] 12, 500, 000 ＋ 
Wool manufactures 670, 226 2, 085, 054 
All other man tured articles... 14,800,000 | 29,000,0004- 
Total exported domestic manufactures.. 183, 595, 748 607,975 


Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Do your figures show where we 
sent these products? 


Mr. GAINES of West Virginia, I have not, Mr. Speaker, put 
in this table the countries where we have sent these articles, 
because it would make the tables too long and tedious. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will my friend from West 
Virginia allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I yield with great pleasure 
to the gentleman from Alabama. ; 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. How much of that exporta- 
tion you were talking about was sold for a lower price in for- 
eign countries than it was sold for in our own home markets? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Alabama asks how much of these foreign exports were 
sold in other countries more cheaply than in our own markets. 
1 do not know, Mr. Speaker, how much. I do know, however, 
that it is a rare thing that articles are sold abroad cheaper than 
they are sold in our own country. I remember the evidence 
given before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
on the subject, and that evidence disclosed, Mr. Speaker, this 
fact, that while some articles are sold abroad cheaper than they 
are sold at home, while in some articles there is in this country 
a home price and a foreign price, and that while in some in- 
stances that foreign price is less than the home price, that there 
is no other country in the world, whether it be a protective 
country or a free-trade country, that does not have a greater 
difference between the foreign price and the domestic price 
than exists in this country under the policy of protection. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly, with pleasure. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman give some other country 
where there is a difference between the foreign price and the 
domestic price? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the question of 
the gentleman from Illinois fits very well into the reply I was 
making to the gentleman from Alabama, because I was just 
about to do what the gentleman asked me to do. I find that 
Great Britain is such a country, and I am glad first to furnish 
the gentleman from Illinois with an example drawn from 
Great Britain, for no matter how great the prosperity of this 
country may be, no matter how wise American policies may be, 
our Democratic friends seem always glad when they can eulo- 
gize the policies of England, and I am glad to furnish him an 
English example. In Great Britain the home price on steel 
rails is $31.50 and the British export price is $25. 

Mr. RAINEY rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from West 
Virginia yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RAINEY. Will not the gentleman answer my question 
and give me some of the other countries? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I have given the gentleman 
one, and I was proceeding to give him others, In Germany 
the home price is $30 and the export price $24; in France the 
home price is $31 and the export price is $25.50; in Austria 
the home price is 831 and the export price $25.50; in Belgium 
the home price is $30 and the export price $24; in the United 
States the home price $28 and the export price is about $26.60— 
$1.40 difference in the United States against an average of about 
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$5 or $6 difference in every other country in the world, whether 


it be a free-trade country or a protective country. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman calls attention to goods that 
are shipped in cargoes in whole shiploads. Can the gentleman 
call attention to any other class of goods in which a price 
difference is made between the foreign consumer and the home 
consumer? And in this connection, will the gentleman also ex- 
plain why it is—— 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Will the gentleman kindly 
wait until I answer his first question? What was that question, 
now? 

Mr. RAINEY. Are there any other goods that are shipped in 
shipload lots where there is a price difference made in any 
other country? 

Mr. MANN. These things are not shipped in shiploads. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. They are not shipped by shipload lots, 
but they are shipments by single tons. 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman is talking about steel rails. 

Mr. MANN. All the steel rails the gentleman has bought, I 

suppose, he bought by shiploads. 
Nr. GAINES of West Virginia. I will answer the question 
of the gentleman from Illinois. He has asked me whether these 
are shipload lots or not. Mr. Speaker, I do not know, and I 
do not care. I fancy there is no international retail business 
going on in any commodity, and when he asks me about the 
foreign price and the domestic price, or about the domestic in 
comparison with the foreign price, he must be asking me about 
wholesale business and business in considerable quantities, 
unless he happens to know of some retail business going on 
among nations. And let me go further and suggest to the gen- 
tleman that his ‘question to me, whether I am not dealing 
with wholesale prices and wholesale lots, suggests the answer 
to nine-tenths of this complaint, that American articles are 
sold abroad cheaper than at home; for the fact is this, that in 
almost every instance they take the price that the manufac- 
turer gives to the retailer or jobber and compare that price 
with the retail price in this country. And there are two rea- 
sons why that wholesale price is less—first, the wholesale 
price is much less than the retail price at home, and, in the 
next place, shippers make the very smallest possible invoice 
they can in order to avoid the tariff of the countries to which 
they are sending their product. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will my friend from West 
Virginia allow me to interrupt him? ` 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. With pleasure. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama, Now, will you state to the 
House what the aggregate amount of exportations in this 
country was for 1905 that sold for a less price in a foreign 
country than they did at home? Does it not reach the amount 
of $500,000,000? 

Mr. MANN. About one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Did it not reach that large 
amount in 1905? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I remember the gentieman 
from Pennsylvania gave the correct figures. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. It was $500,000,000 sold to 
foreign countries and exported cheaper than they sell to our 
own home folks. 0 

Mr. GROSVENOR. A very little more than 5500, 000, 000 
was sold altogether. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. If the gentleman asks me 
whether there were $500,000,000 sold cheaper abroad, there were 
five hundred and forty-odd million dollars’ worth sold altogether, 
and in 1895, under his Administration, one-third of that amount. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I have shown by the figures 
here the difference between the home price and the foreign price 
in the principal countries in the world. There is no difference 
in the wage of the workingman whether the thing he makes is 
sold at home or abroad. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. I suggest to my friend from West 
Virginia that the same wage is paid whether the goods are sold 
abroad or at home, and we are concerned in the wage scale, the 
American wage scale. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. That consideration is of 
course true; but I was confining my answer to the question the 
gentleman asked. It certainly is important to the American 
worker. It is important, and our home people derive a great 
benefit from this foreign trade. We go into other countries and 
compete, and still the American wageworker gets the same price 
for his work. He loses nothing, byt secures a larger market. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentlemgn explain how it happens 
that the Westinghouse Company, originally an American com- 


pany, and still an American company, maintains now its largest 
plant in England; and does it not maintain its plant there in 
order to escape from the clutches of the United States Steel 
Company. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. If that is true, I should say, 
Mr. Chairman, that that company, which has its patents, which 
protects itself from competition by patent rights, goes abroad 
for the purpose of avoiding what the Republican party is re- 
sponsible for in this country—the high rate of American wages. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] And if it wants to avoid 
the American Steel Company it is because the American Steel 
Company pays the American wage for its product, and they 
want to get the product of cheaper labor in England and other 
countries, and therefore they go over there. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him an- 
other question? > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I do, Mr. Speaker, for a 
question, and one more only. I do not know how much of my 
time is left. 

Mr. RAINEY. I say to the gentleman his explanation differs 
from the explanation given me about two weeks ago by the 
manager of the Westinghouse Company, who had just returned 
prom Scans gnd where he has been reorganizing the English 

ranch. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I am glad to see that there 
is some American company that the gentleman from Illinois 
has confidence in. I thought from what he said on this floor 


recently about the Waltham and Elgin watch companies, that 


he never would justify the statement of any of them. 
3 Mr. SOUTHWICK. He has just returned from England, 
as he? 

Mr. RAINEY. This gentleman advised me 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Does he live in England? 

Mr. RAINEY. He lives in Pittsburg. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I thought you said he had 
gone there. 

Mr. RAINEY. I can give you his name I do not now recall 
it—and you can put it in the Recorp. He advised me that the 
Westinghouse Company went there to get away from the Amer- 
ican Steel Company; and he further said that, although they 
paid less wages there in England to English workingmen, the 
American workingman was worth two of them. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman from West Virginia 
allow me to say that the Westinghouse Company is one of the 
largest exporters of American steel at this time and a large 
owner of American steel manufactures? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I did not know that, and I 
am obliged to the gentleman from Ohio for his suggestion. 

Mr. Speaker, when my attention was diverted from the line 
of my argument, I was about to show that the American laboring 
man had got his share of this prosperity. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAINEY. I did not quite catch the remark of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. I have just been advised as to what it was. 
This gentleman told me that the Westinghouse Company now 
exports their steel products from their English factories, and 
they are now competing with German,companies for the mas- 
tery of the European market. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I came across the water some years ago 
with Mr. Westinghouse himself, the head of the concern, just 
after he had taken the enormous contract for lighting the 
underground railroads of London. He was, of course, using 
much of the English manufacture, but at the same time he 
was exporting vast quantities of American steel for use by his 
works not only in London, but in other great cities of Europe; 
and the fact remains that while he has taken with him large 
numbers of American skilled workmen, he is employing large 
quantites of English cheap labor, and has substantially mas- 
tered the business and driven his products into the consump- 
tion of the British people to an extent that has almost destroyed 
competition. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. I will say to the gentleman in reply that at 
the time he had this conversation with the president of the 
company, as I understand him 

Mr. GROSVENOR. With George Westinghouse himself. He 
lives in this city. 

Mr. RAINEY. Two years ago the English plant had not been 
in operation six months. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; you are quite right about that. 
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Mr. RAINEY. And it is within the last two years that the 
English plant of the Westinghouse company has built up this 
immense business. The gentleman will have to consult Mr. 
Westinghouse again to get the present status of the business, 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will suspend. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the sundry civil bill, and ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the report and the statement be dispensed with. My 
reason for this is that both have been printed, and the state- 
ment has been read. The statement was read in full to the 
House on day before yesterday, and the present statement is 
identically the same as the one then read, except three items, 
which the conferees have since agreed to. This report is now a 
complete report. 

The three items referred to are the $3,000,000 building site 
in the city of Washington, the coal-test amendment, concerning 
which there was some misunderstanding when the matter was 
before the House before, and which the House conferees have 
agreed to as the amendment was originally adopted in the 
Senate and presented to the conferees, and the third item is 
the light-ship to be anchored at the mouth of Puget Sound. 
These are the only three items that were in difference when 
the report was recalled, namely, the light-ship, the $3,000,000 
appropriation for the purchase of a site for a departmental 
building in the city of Washington, and the col. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state what disposition 
was made of that? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the conferees on the part of 
the Senate have receded from their amendment for the appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 for the site for the Government building, 
and they have also receded from the appropriation for the 
light-ship at the mouth of Puget Sound. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota to dispense with the reading of the con- 
ference report and statement? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
19844) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 4, 5, 
14, 22, 47, 49, 51, 53, 54, 55, 59, 62, 64. 70, 71, 79, 83, 85, 87, 88, 89, 
90, 110, 120, 121, 123, 124, 132, 133, 134, 137, 147, and 148. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
- 19, 20, 23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 52, 
58, 61, 65, 67, 68, 72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 84, 86, 91, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 108, 109, 111, 112, 118, 114, 115, 
122, 125, 126, 127, 129, 130, 135, 136, 188, 139, 140, 141, 144, and 
145; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 

matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “two 
civilian instructors;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 4 of said amendment, after the word “ necessary,” in- 
sert not exceeding five thousand dollars.” 

Omit all after the word “ Molokai,” in line 6 of said amend- 
ment, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “and a landing 
stage on the landing site at Waikolu, including the necessary ap- 

*pliances for landing supplies.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Stonington breakwater, Connecticut: For erection of a suit- 
able double dwelling for the keepers of the light station at 
Stonington breakwater, Connect’xut, six thousand dollars.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
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“Point Arena light station, California: For rebuilding of 
light station and keepers’ dwellings, seventy-two thousand five 
hundred dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert “ eighteen thousand 
seven hundred dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 
of said amendment, after the word “June,” insert the word 
“ twentieth; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Nantucket Shoals, Massachusetts: Toward the construction 
of a light vessel to be placed off Nantucket Shoals, Massachu- 
setts, fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light 
vessel, under a contract which is hereby authorized therefor, 
shall not exceed one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Ambrose channel, New York Bay: Toward the construction 
of a light vessel for the sea entrance to the channel, fifty thou- 
sand dollars; and the total cost of said light vessel, under a 
contract which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not exceed 
one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For a light-house on Staten Island, New York, and raising 
West Bank light: Toward establishing a light-house on Staten 
Island, New York, and raising West Bank light, fifty thousand 
dollars; and the total cost of said light-house, under a contract 
which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not exceed one hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Harbor of refuge, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Toward the con- 
struction of a light and fog-signal station on the south end of 
the breakwater, harbor of refuge, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, fifty 
thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog-signal 
station, under a ‘contract hereby authorized therefor, shall not 
exceed one hundred thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede rom Its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Rock of Ages, Lake Superior: Toward the construction of a 
light and fog-signal station on Rock of Ages, Lake Superior, 
fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog- 
signal station, under a contract which is hereby authorized 
therefor, shall not exceed one hundred thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agreed to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Twelfth light-house district: Toward the construction of 
a steam tender for the use of the light-house engineer of the 
twelfth light-house district, fifty thousand dollars; and the 
total cost of said steam tender, under a contract which is hereby 
authorized therefor, shall not exceed one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Columbia River, Oregon: Toward the construction of a light- 
vessel for use off the mouth of the Columbia River, Oregon, 
fifty thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light-vessel, 
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under a contract which is hereby authorized therefor, shall not 
exceed one hundréd and thirty thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Hinchinbrook entrance, Prince William Sound, Alaska: 
Toward the construction of a light and fog-signal station at 
Hinchinbrook entrance, Prince William Sound, Alaska, twenty- 
five thousand dollars; and the total cost of said light and fog - 
signal station, under a contract which is hereby authorized 
therefor shall not exceed one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert: “seven hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For any special surveys that may be required by the 
Light-House Board or other proper authority, including the 
expenditures authorized under public act numbered one hun- 
dred and eighty-one, approyed May twenty-sixth, nineteen hun- 
dred and six, and contingent expenses incident thereto, five 
thousand dollars, together with the unexpended balance under 
this appropriation for nineteen hundred and six, and prior 
years, which is hereby reappropriated and made available on 
this account for the fiscal year nineteen hundred and seven.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: “two hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand nine hundred dollars;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “thirty-three thousand nine hundred and 
forty dollars; “ and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “five thousand seven hundred and twenty 
dollars; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered CS: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the.end of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Provided, That no expense shall be incurred hereunder addi- 
tional to appropriations for the Census Office for printing there- 
for made for the fiscal year nineteen hundred and seven; and 
the Director of the Census is hereby directed to report to Con- 
gress at its next session the cost incurred hereunder and the 
price fixed for said publication and the total received therefor.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “five hundred and sixty-five thousand 
dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 75, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 

the sum named in said amendment insert “one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “one million four hundred and 
sixty-three thousand three hundred and twenty dollars;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment and, on page 
78 of the bill, in line 13, after the word “acting,” insert the 
words “after June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and six;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 of 
said amendment strike out the word “Interior” and in lieu 
thereof insert the words Smithsonian Institution;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “nineteen thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 93, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “eighteen dollars;“ and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “four thousand dollars;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 5 

Amendment numbered 105: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 105, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 5 of 
said amendment strike out the word “northwest;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. + 

Amendment numbered 107: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 107, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “eight hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 116, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “ten thousand dollars ;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 117: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 117, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “three hundred and sixty-three thou- 
sand two hundred dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 118, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “four million two hundred and 
twelve thousand nine hundred and forty-four dollars;“ and the 
Senate agree to the same. z 

Amendment numbered 119: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment-of the Senate numbered 119, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 
“ Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able after March fourth, nineteen hundred and seven, except on 
condition that no bar or canteen shall be maintained at said 
Homes for the sale of beer, wine, or other intoxicating liquors 
after said date; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 128; 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
18 of said amendment, after the word “ capacity,” insert the 
word “whether;” and in line 14, after the word “ States,” 
insert “or otherwise;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 131: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 131, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Add at 
the end of said amendment“; all money expended hereunder 
shall be taxed by the court as a part of the cost in said ju- 
dicial proceedings; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 142: That the House recede from its, 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 142, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 143: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 143, 
and agree to the same with an amendmenf as follows: Strike 
out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“To continue the reequipment of the Panama Railroad, to be 
disbursed directly under the Isthmian Canal Commission, one 
million dollars; no part of said sum shall be so expended until 
the obligation of the Panama Railroad Company for the full 
amount thereof and drawing four per cent interest payable to 
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the United States shall have been delivered to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States and by him accepted.“ 

And on page 164 of the bill, in line 13, strike out the words 
“five hundred and seventy-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words“ four hundred and fifteen.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 7. From and after July first, nineteen hundred and six, 
all of the expenses of the supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia mentioned below, to wit, fees of witnesses, fees of 
jurors, pay of bailiffs and criers, including salaries of deputy 
marshals who act as bailiffs or criers, and all miscellaneous 
expenses of said court, shall be paid one half from the revenues 
of the District of Columbia and the other half from the reve- 
nues of the United States: Provided, That estimates for like 
expenditures for the fiscal year nineteen hundred and eight 
and annually thereafter shall be submitted to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia for transmission to Congress 
with the annual estimates for the District of Columbia; ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 149: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 149, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 


“ JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


“ Sec, 10. That there shall be exhibited at the Jamestown Ex- 
position by the Government of the United States from the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Museum, and the Library 
of Congress such articles and materials of an historical nature 
as will serve to impart a knowledge of our colonial and national 
history; and such Government exhibit shall also include an 
exhibit from the War and Navy Departments, the Life-Saving 
Service, the Reyenue-Cutter Service, the Army, the Navy, the 
Light-House Service, the Bureau of Fisheries, and an exhibit 
from the island of Porto Rico. And the Bureau of American 
Republics is hereby invited to make an exhibit illustrative of 
the resources and international relations of the American re- 
publics, and space in any of the United States Government 
exhibit buildings shall be provided for that purpose. The 
Jamestown Tercentennial Commission, created by an act of 
Congress, approved March 3d, 1905, shall, in addition to the 
authority and duties conferred and imposed by said act, be 
authorized and empowered and it shall be their duty to select, 
prepare, transport, and arrange for the exhibition and return 
of the Government exhibits herein authorized. In addition to 
the articles and materials which the said Jamestown Tercen- 
tennial Commission may select for exhibition as aforesaid, the 
President of the United States may in his discretion designate 
other and additional articles and materials. 

“The officers and employees of the Government who may be 
appointed by the Jamestown Tercentennial Commission to carry 
out the provisions of this section and any officers and employees 
of the Government who may be detailed to assist them, includ- 
ing the officers of the Army and Navy, shall receive no com- 
pensation in addition to their regular salaries, but they shall be 
allowed their actual and necessary traveling expenses, together 
with a per diem in lieu of subsistence not to exceed four dollars. 
The officers of the Army and Navy shall receive said allowance in 
lieu of subsistence and mileage now allowed by law, and the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy may in their 
discretion detail retired Army and Navy officers for such duty. 
Any provision of law which may prohibit the detail of persons 
in the employ of the United States to other service than that 
which they customarily perform shall not apply to persons de- 
tailed to duty in connection with said Jamestown Tercentennial 
Exposition. And to carry out in full all of the provisions of 
this section not herein otherwise specifically appropriated for, 
the sum of two hundred thousand dollars or so much thereof as 
may be necessary is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the same to be ex- 
pended in accordance with law and under such rules and regu- 
lations as the said Jamestown Tercentennial Commission may 
prescribe. 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause suitable 
buildings to be erected on the site of the said Jamestown Ter- 
centennial Exposition for said Government exhibit, including a 
suitable building for the exhibit of the United States Life- 


Saving Service; a fisheries building, including an aquarium; 
also a building for use as a place of rendezvous for the soldiers 
and sailors of the United States Navy and Army and of the 
foreign navies and armies participating in said celebration; 
also a building for use as a place of rendezvous for the commis- 
sioned naval and army officers participating in said celebration; 
also the preparation of the grounds for, the approaches thereto, 
and the lighting of all of said buildings, Said buildings shall 
be erected, as far as practicable, on the colonial style of archi- 
tecture from plans prepared by the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to contract 
for said buildings in the same manner and under the same 
regulations as for other public buildings of the United States: 
Provided, That the aggregate cost of all of said buildings, in- 
cluding the preparation of grounds, approaches, and lighting, 
shall in no event exceed the sum of three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, which sum is hereby appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. At the 
close of the exposition the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to dispose of said buildings or the materials 
composing the same and of the piers which are provided for in 
this act, or the materials thereof, giving preférence to the 
Jamestown Exposition Company to the extent that it shall have 
the option to purchase the same at an appraised value, to be 
ascertained in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may determine. 

“That to the end that free and ready communication between 
the ships and the shore may be had, and in order to furnish 
ample and safe harbor for the small craft necessary to convey 
the soldiers and exposition visitors from the grounds to the 
fleet, there shall be constructed, from plans to be furnished by 
the Jamestown Exposition Company and approved by the Secre- 
tary of War, two piers extending from the exposition grounds 
into the waters of Hampton Roads, the ends of said piers to be 
surmounted with towers for the exhibit, if practicable, of the 
Light-House Service and wireless telegraph service. Said piers 
shall be connected by an arch sufficiently high to permit small 
craft to enter under it into a basin or harbor, Which shall be 
dredged to a sufficient depth to accommodate boats drawing not 
more than 10 feet of water at mean low tide. And the Secretary 
of War is directed to contract for the construction of said piers 
and basin in the same manner and under the same regulations 
as for public structures of the United States, but the contract 
price shall not exceed the sum of four hundred thousand dollars, 
or as much thereof as may be necessary, which sum is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated: Provided, That before the appropriation made by 
this section shall become available the Jamestown Exposition Com- 
pany shall file with the Secretary of the Treasury an agreement 
that it will, at its own expense, operate and manage said piers 
and basin during the period of the exposition, and that it will, 
at its own expense, illuminate the same: Provided further, That 
all small craft attached to any naval vessel of this or any for- 
eign country, whose fleet is in the waters of Hampton Roads to 
participate in the celebration, shall have access to and use of 
said basin and piers for the purpose of communication with the 
exposition grounds without any charge therefor and under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Navy shall pre- 
scribe: Provided further, That the same right of access and use 
of said basin and piers during the exposition shall be, and is 
hereby, reserved to the United States, but nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to impose upon the United States any 
obligation to maintain or keep in repair such piers or basin or 
approaches thereto or to reimburse any individual or corporation 
for any damage sustained in consequence of the use of said piers 
and basin. 

“That in aid of the said Jamestown Tercentennial Exposi- 
tion the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, which sum shall be paid to the James- 
town Exposition Company upon satisfactory evidence being fur- 
nished the Secretary of the Treasury that the said company 
has expended the sum of five hundred thousand dollars on ac- 
count of said exposition. Said two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
vouchers and satisfactory evidence that it has been expended 
for the purposes of the exposition other than salaries: Pro- 
vided, That as a condition precedent to the payment of this 
appropriation in aid of said exposition the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion Company shall agree to close the grounds of said exposi- 
tees to visitors on Sunday during the period of said exposi- 
tion. 

“That for the erection of a permanent landing pier at James 
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town Island on the frontage owned by the Association for the 


Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, the precise location to be 


agreed upon by the Secretary of War and said association and 


to be donated by said association to the United States, the sum 


of fifteen thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be nee- 
essary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. The Secretary of War is di- 


rected to contract for the construction of said pier in the same 
manner and under the same requirements as for other public 
structures of the United States: Provided, however, That if any 
pier now constructed and suitable for landing persons and mate- 
rial for the erection of the monument on said Jamestown Island 
heretofore authorized can be leased or purchased within the ap- 
-propriation of fifteen thousand dollars hereby made, the Secretary 
of War is hereby authorized to expend the sum hereby appro- 
priated for the leasing or purchase of said pier and of a suffi- 
cient and proper amount of land adjacent thereto to give free 
access to the grounds owned by such Association for the Pres- 
ervation of Virginia Antiquities and the monument to be erected 
thereon-under the provisions of an act approved March third, 
nineteen hundred and five. 

“For the policing during the exposition period of the grounds 


owned by the Association for the Preservation of Virginia! 


Antiquities, upon Jamestown Island, and for erecting thereon 
suitable retiring rooms and rest stations for the visiting public, 
‘and for providing drinking water at suitable places thereon, 
and for such benches and other accommodations as visitors 
to such island will need, the sum of ten thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury mot otherwise appropriated. 
The moneys appropriated by this paragraph shall be expended 
by and under the direction of the Tercentennial Commission, 
and shall not be expended until such provisions are made 
with such association as will insure the free access, to every 
part of the grounds of said association, of all visitors who 
may come during the period of the said exposition, and will 
insure free access always to that part of the grounds upon 
which said monument is located. 

“That all articles which shall be imported from foreign 
countries for the sole purpose of exhibition at said exposition 
upon which there shall be a tariff or customs duty shall be ad- 
mitted free of ‘the payment of such duty, customs, fees, or 
charges, under such regulations ‘as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe; but it shall be lawful at any time dur- 
ing the exposition to sell, for delivery at the close thereof, 
any goods. or property imported for and actually on exhibition 
in the exposition buildings or on the grounds, subject to such 
regulations for the security of the revenue and for the col- 
lection of import duties as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe: Provided, That all such articles, when sold or 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the United States, 
shall be subject to the duty, if any, imposed upon such articles 
by the revenue laws in foree at the date of withdrawal, and on 
articles which shall have suffered diminution or deteriora- 
tion from incidental handling and necessary exposure the 
duty, if paid, shall be ‘assessed according to the appraised 
value at the time of withdrawal for consumption or use, 
and the penalties prescribed by law shall be enforced against 
any person guilty of any illegal sale or withdrawal: Pro- 
cided further, That nothing in this section contained shall be 
construed as an invitation, express or implied, from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to any foreign government, 
state, municipality, corporation, partnership, or individual to 
import any such articles for the purpose of exhibition at the 
said exposition. 

“That medals with appropriate devices, emblems, and in- 
scriptions commemorative of said Jamestown Tercentennial Ex- 
position and of the awards to be made to the exhibitors thereat 
and to successful contestants in aquatic and other contests shall 
be prepared for the Jamestown Exposition Company by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at some mint of the United States, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the fifty-second section of the coinage 
act of eighteen hundred and ninety-three, upon the payment by 
the Jamestown Exposition Company of a sum equal to the cost 
thereof; and authority may be given by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the holder for a medal properly awarded to him to 
have duplicates thereof made at any of the mints of the United 
States from gold, silver, or bronze upon the payment by him 
for the same of a sum equal to the cost thereof. 

“That in aid of the Negro Development and Exposition Com- 
pany of the United States of America to enable it to make an 
exhibit of the progress of the negro race in this country at the 
said exposition, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 


otherwise appropriated. This sum shall be expended by the 
Jamestown Tercentennial Commission under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by it and for such objects as shall be approved 
by both the said Negro Development and Exposition Company 
of the United States of America and the said Commission: Pro- 
vided, however, That a réasonable proportion of said appropria- 
on 170 expended for a building within which to make such 
ex. 

“That except to the extent and in the manner by this act 
provided and authorized the United States Government shall not 
be liable on any account whatever in connection with the said 
exposition, and nothing in this act shall be construed so as to 
create any liability upon the part of the United States Govern- 
ment, direct or indirect, for any debt or obligation incurred, or 
for any claim for aid or pecuniary assistance from Congress or 
the Treasury of the United States in support of or in liquidation 
of any debts or obligations created by ‘said Tercentennial Com- 
mission, or any other board, commission, or any person or 
persons -whomsoever, acting or claiming to act by authority 
yan this act in exeess of the appropriations provided for in this 
a 

“The United States shall in no event be liable, directly or 
indirectly, upon any ground or for any cause whatsoever in con- 
nection with or on account of its participation in said James- 
town Tercentennial Exposition beyond the sums expressly ap- 
propriated by the act of March third, nineteen hundred and five, 
and by this act. 

That all moneys appropriated by this act which the James- 
town Tercentennial Commission is authorized to expend shall 
be drawn out of the Treasury in such manner and under such 
regulations as such Commission may determine, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; and at the close of 
the exposition period, and after the work of such Commission is 
completed, such Commission shall make a complete report of 
their actions hereunder and a complete statement of ali expendi- 
tures for each of the purposes herein specified to the President 
of the United States for transmission to Congress.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


James A. TAWNEY, 

WALTER I. KAOTA, 

James B. PERKINS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


EUGENE HAIE, 

Gro C. PERKINS, 

JAMES H. BERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
report, and before that motion is presented I wish to state for 
the information of the House that the Senate added to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill amendments aggregating $8,- 
004,114. The Senate amendments that remain in the bill as 
the result of the conference between the two Houses aggregate 
$3,688,114, a reduction of $4,316,000. [Applause.] 

I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CUSTOMS COLLECTION DISTRICTS, 


The House resumed the consideration, as in Committee of the 
Whole, of the bill (H. R. 14606) to provide for the consolidation 
and reorganization of customs collection districts, and for other 
purposes, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gatnes] has the floor and has nineteen minutes remaining, 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, when inter- 
rupted by the colloquy between the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Ratner] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor], 
I was about to attempt to maintain, from the official figures, 
the proposition that the American workingman had been a par- 
ticipant in the prosperity of the country, and was about to adopt, 
in connection with those figures, the same comparative method, 
showing the difference between 1895 and 1904 or 1905. I find 
that in 1895 the wages of blacksmiths in the country were 26 
cents an hour, and in 1904, 30 cents an hour; bricklayers in 
1895 got 43 cents an hour, and in 1904, 56 cents an hour; car- 
penters in 1895 got 27 cents an hour, and in 1904 over 36 cents 
an hour; printers (compositors) in 1895 received 27 cents an 
hour, and in 1904. 33 cents an hour. These are occupations not 
protected. I shall print with my speech a list of other occupa- 
tions which are protected, showing the same increase in pros- 
perity for the laboring man in this country. 


1906. 


The figures referred to are as follows: 


wages per hour paid in certain occupations in the United States 
W eats Ag the years 1895 and 1904. 


Establish- 
ments. 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths, male, foundry and machine 

— ä—ũ—4—4 22 —•— 7 yꝑ 222222 eennee 
Bricklayers, malo 
Carpenters, male ce 
Compositors, mals, book and job. 
Compositors, male, newspaper 
Iron and steel, bar: 


Heaters' helpers, male 
Hot straighteners, male. 
Rollers, male 
Rough male 


Bekkes Rahs 


Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the gentleman calculated the percentage 
of increase? He has given the wages of 1896 and the wages 
now; has he made any attempt to give the percentage of in- 
crease? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I have not; but take the 
bricklayers. In 1893 they received 43 cents an hour and in 
1904, 55 cents an hour; that is practically an increase of 13 
cents an hour. 

Mr. STANLEY. 
increase? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. About 4 cents an hour. 

Mr. STANLEY. About 10 per cent? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Forty cents a day; almost as 
much as an ordinary man could make in the good old Demo- 
cratic days to which the gentleman from Kentucky is so 
strongly attached. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is it not a fact that the cost of beef has 
increased 100 per cent, rent 60 or 70 per cent, living has in- 
creased 40 per cent, all things considered, since 1895? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. No; that is not true. Ac- 
cording to the Government reports wages have increased per 
hour much more rapidly than the cost of living. 

The gentleman has in mind figures which show that where 
the hours of labor have been considerably reduced per week 
that sometimes the rate of living has increased more rapidly than 
the rate of weekly wages, but the very table referred to shows 
that if people would work as many hours as they worked be- 
fore—and the gentleman must remember that they work now 
many more days than they worked then—if they will work as 
many hours they will make more in proportion to the cost of 
living. I took the trouble to make a comparison of the wages 
and the rate of living, taking as a basis the wages of the brick- 
layers at Wheeling, W. Va., that being one of the places given 
in the statistical tables. I found that in 1895 a bricklayer 
made $0.4517 an hour. In 1903 he made $0.5625 an hour, and 
in 1895 he worked sixty hours per week whenever he could get 
any work at all, and in 1903 he had reduced his hours of labor 
six hours a week. 

Now, let us see how that works out. The week’s wages in 
1895, sixty hours, at $0.4517 an hour, were $27.10, and the week’s 
wages in 1903, fifty-four hours, at $0.5625 an hour, were $30.37; 
and that is $3.27 increase in the week’s wages under the policy 
of protection, although there has been a decrease of six hours’ 
work per week. 

Let us see how that would work out for forty weeks. I take 
it that a bricklayer may work that much each year in that 
climate. I take it that he could work that long, I mean, under 
conditions like the present, when there is work for him to do, 
and not under the conditions that existed when the gentleman's 
party was in power and bricklayers tramped the country for 
work. [Applause on the Republican side.] In 1895, if he 
worked forty weeks at $27.10 that would give him $1,084. In 
1903, if he worked forty weeks at $30.87 that would give him 
$1,215—a decrease of two hundred and forty hours and an in- 
crease in wages of $131. Now, you may take the amount spent 
for food, according to the tables the gentleman refers to, and 
make your comparison, and you will find that the average fam- 
ily of such a workman would have spent in 1895 for food $411, 
leaving $673. 

In 1903 they would have expended $449, leaving $765, or $93 
more. In other words, a man would have worked in 1895 two 
hundred and forty hours more, and in 1903, after paying the 


Well, take the blacksmith. What is his 
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farmers the increased price of farm products, having worked 
two hundred and forty hours less, he would have to his credit 
$93 more. If the gentleman will take these tables and work 
them out, he will see what the actual result is. I will insert 
here the calculation in detail: 


Wages of bricklayers at Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cents per 


Year. hour. 


Hours 
week, 


zs 


a Increase. 


Week's wages in 1895 (60 hours, at 45.17 cents per hour) was- $27. 102 
Week's wages in 1905 ° (54 hours, at 56.25 cents per hour) was 30. 375 


b Decrease. 


Increase in wages — ise Rete 


Wages for forty weeks. 


1895, $27.102 X 40 (2,400 hours, at 45.17 cents per hour) — $1, 084. 08 
1903, 830.375 X 40 (2,160 ° hours, at 56.25 cents per hour)_ 1, 215. 00 


Increased wages 130. 92 


It is estimated by the Commissioner of Labor that wage-earners mak- 
ing annually over $1,000 and less than $1,200 spend 38 per cent of their 
wages for food, and those making from $1,200 to $1,400 spend about 87 
per cent for food. s 


8. 273 


Spent for food. 


1903, 37 per cent of $1,215, or $449.55, leaving. 265. 43 

Spends for food $37.60 more, and has left $93.32 more. ‘ 

If he had worked as many hours in the forty weeks of 1903 
as he did in the forty weeks of 1895, he would have made (240 
hours, at 56.25 cents per hour) 8135 more, or $1,350 in all. 
This is $265.92 more than received for same number of hours 
in 1895, a saving after the grocery bills were paid of $228.32 in 
1903 more than in 1895. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, 1 would like to ask the 
gentleman from West Virginia if the raise in wages of the 
bricklayer is not due to the act of the bricklayers’ union in 
raising their own wages during the time the gentleman has 
spoken of. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I am very con- 
fident that the effort of organized workingmen to raise their 
own wages has had much to do with it, but organized working 
people could not raise wages under conditions like yours when 
there were no wages to be had under any circumstances. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] And let me say that the op- 
portunity for labor, organized and unorganized, is when the 
policies of the Republican party are in vogue in this country, 
and that they have no opportunity when the gentleman’s party 
is in power. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand the gentleman, his argu- 
ment is that if the workingmen had worked as much in 1895 
or 1896 as now he would have made as much or more, and the 
difference in his tables is hypothecated upon the theory 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Oh, the gentleman misunder- 
stood me. I say the workingman worked more hours a week, 
wheneyer he got a chance to work, in 1896 than he does in 1906, 
but that working fewer hours per week in 1906 he makes about 
25 per cent more money per week. 

Mr. STANLEY. I wish to say to the gentleman that his 
theory is hypothecated upon the single instance of the brick- 
layers’ union or the bricklayer’s wages, which is the result of 
action on the part of an organized band of workingmen, and if 
he will examine Dun and Bradstreet’s report, which is a strictly 
nonpolitical report, he will see that the rate of wages has in- 
creased 15 or 20 per cent in the last ten years and that the rate 
of living has increased more than double that amount. I call 
his attention also to the statistics of 1903-4, and if he wilt 
examine that he will see that the increase in wages between 
1895 and 1901 is merely nominal. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion also to the fact, and he may differ with me or not, as he 
likes, relying now upon his and my knowledge of conditions as 
they exist, that food stuffs, meats, timber, fabrics, articles made 
from steel, rents, all the material things that are necessary to a 
Workingman's existence, have increased from 40 to 100 per cent. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The difference is that now the workingman 
5 able to buy them and in 1896 he could not buy any of those 


ngs. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. The fact is, I repeat, that 
the tables show that the rate of wages per hour in comparison 
with the cost of living have gone up. There are some places 
where the workingman has been so constantly employed that 


a Decrease in hours, 6. > Decreased hours, 240. 
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he has thought he could afford to reduce his hours of work. If 
the gentleman is complaining because labor has reduced its 
hours of labor, that is a controversy between him and labor. I 
am simply calling attention to the facts which are undisputed, 
or should be—the official statistics—showing that the rate of 
wages has advanced more rapidly hourly than the rate of liv- 
ing in this country has advanced. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Is not the gentleman’s contention further 
proven by the fact that the savings banks of the country have 
piled up enormous sums of money which the workingmen them- 
selyes have put therein? They have increased right along 
through these years. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Why, unquestionably. I 
happen to have here the savings-bank statistics of 1905 and 
1895. The number of such banks has increased 220, an in- 
crease of 21 per cent. In 1895 the number of depositors was 
4,800,000, and in 1905, 7,600,000, an increase in the number of 
depositors of 2,820,000, being an increase of 57 per cent nearly 
over your Democratic times. The amount of deposits in 1895 
were $1,810,000,000. In 1905 they were $3,261,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,450,000,000, being an increase of 80 per cent over 
the Democratic year. Let us see now about the average de- 
positor. In 1895 he had to his credit $371.36; in 1905 he had 
$423.74, an increase of $52.38 for each depositor, being an in- 
crease of 14 per cent. Let us see what these people who 
patronize savings banks have done, averaging their deposits 
over the whole of the country, per capita. The average per 
capita in the United States in 1895 was $25.88; in 1905 it was 
$39.17, an increase of $13.29; in other words, an increase of 
53 per cent per capita in the savings banks in this country on 
a comparison of 1905 with 1895. 

I now give the exact figures, taken from the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1905, which is the last report: 


SAVINGS-BANK STATISTICS. 
Number of banks: 
1905 


—ͤ—ñ—ů—à—ä—— ———— ä6᷑ — ee 


1, 237 
1,017 


220 


SO ATT 7, 696, 299 
RT BREEN RS a ar A Se CS en Bees 4, 875, 519 
2, 820, 780 
Increase, nearly 57 per cent. 
Deposits: ~~ 
94005 r. ͤ ͤ— — tear aD $3, 261, 236, 119 
FFT aa SS ST ee EO ene 1, 810, 597, 023 
1, 450, 639, 096 
Increase, 80 per cent. 
SAVINGS-BANEK STATISTICS—continued, 
Average due each depositor: 
Sos = ä = T — — 8423. 74 
IBOD ⁵ÄDMM—— . TTT — 371. 36 
52. 38 
Increase, 14 per cent. 
Average capita in the United States: 
ASO ae Pie ec es pie e i $39. 17 
1895 222 nn een mene —.— 25. 88 
13. 29 


Increase, 53 per cent. 


Why, Mr. Speaker, if I had time, I have the figures here to 
show, by comparison in every line of industry, the story of 
American prosperity. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. JAMES. Have you any statistics here showing the 
relative increase in the price of coal miners’ wages as compared 
with the increased cost of living? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I have not. I 
regret to say I haye not, because, from a limited personal 
knowledge, I can assure the gentleman that the figures would 
be exceedingly desirable. I happen to live in a coal-mining dis- 
trict, and even, as the other day the gentleman’s colleague 
from Kentucky asserted, that a Kentuckian could talk on 
whisky, so can a West Virginian on conditions that concern 
the coal-mining business of this country. [Applause on the 


Republican side.] In 1892 in the section in which I live the 
coat digger was getting for his services for digging coal 50 
cents a ton. When it was known over this country that Grover 
Cleveland had been elected President and that the Democratic 
party was in power, pledged to change the economical policies 


of this country, everything went to pieces, and nothing with 
greater rapidity than the coal-mining business. The first thing 
that happened to the coal-mining business was the reduction 
of the miners’ wages 25 per cent under that Cleveland Admin- 
istration. [Applause on the Republican side.] Not only that, 
but with that reduction the miner could not sell his labor, be- 
cause the coal operator could not get orders for his coal. The 
miner tramped from one end of the field to the other looking 
for work. Now the coal operators in West Virginia are ad- 
vertising for labor, and are not able to get what they need. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] There is no man in the 
coal-mining region who can work and who will work who is 
not employed at good wages, whether he digs coal or ‘does any 
other kind of work. [Applause on the Republican side.] But 
the Republican party in the course of time came back into 
power. What happened? No sooner was an opportunity 
given to adjust conditions to the new order of things and to 
realize the promise of Republicanism than in less than a year 
the wages of the coal diggers in West Virginia went up 25 per 
cent again. [Applause on the Republican side.] Subsequent 
to that time, let me tell the gentleman from Kentucky, there 
was another advance, and within the last two months, yes, 
within the last six weeks, there has been still another advance. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. JAMES. Is this prosperity so glowingly described by the 
gentleman among the miners of West Virginia the cause of the 
strikes that we have read about there, and the arrests of laboring 
men under injunctions issued by the courts, and the trial of them 
without jury, and the sending of them to jail—is that caused by 
the prosperity and increase of wages? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the question 
involves a statement of fact which is not correct. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky does not happen to know exactly what he 
is talking about. But the truth is that such strikes as they have 
had in West Virginia recently have been due, I take it, to Repub- 
lican prosperity, because the miners struck for recognition of 
their union, and they struck for an increase óf wages and got 
the increase of wages, at least, in every instance when they have 
demanded it. 

Mr. FREDERICK LANDIS. 
Democratie administration. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Strikes in the coal region of 
West Virginia during a Democratic administration generally 
consisted in striking a new place for a job. Why, heavens on 
earth, what would they strike for when your party was in 
power? There was nothing to strike at. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] These same laboring men have become so in- 
dependent we are begging them to work and unable to get 
them, while they were begging for work when your party was 
in power. 

I do not know how many strikes there were during your 
administration, and 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from West 
Virginia yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I always yield with pleasure 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. [Applause.] 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The gentleman says when the 
Democratic party is in power that people are generally going 
begging. Now, I want to ask the gentleman why it was Secre- 
tary Foster went begging in New York to get gold to run the 
Government under the Harrison Administration? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Oh, Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Foster did not go begging. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. He went around swapping legal- 
tender money to get gold. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, there was no 
trouble to get money with which to run the country when 
the Republican party was in power. I admit that all calamities 
do not work precisely alike. Sometimes they come suddenly 
and without notice, and again there is notice. At Martinique, 
when that great disaster occurred, people had no notice of it, 
but recently at the eruption of Vesuvius people knew of the 
descending lava in sufficient time to get out of the way. So 
the last Democratic Administration, fortunately for the people 
of this country, did not come into power until some months 
after it had been elected. When it was known over this coun- 
try, Mr. Speaker, that the Democratic party had been elected 
to power, instantly the business of the country ceased; and how 
does it help the case of these gentlemen to know that it did not 


They never struck during a 
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wait for the actual coming of their party into power, but that 
immediately when it was known that the Democratic party was 
to be in power in this country, pledged as it was to its false views, 
the prosperity of the country died instantly, chilled to death, 
as energy, enterprise, confidence, and resultant prosperity al- 
ways are in this country by the mere oncoming shadow of the 
threatening Democracy? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I have shown by comparison of Republican years with Demo- 
cratic years, confining myself, whenever statistics were avail- 
able for that purpose, to comparisons of 1895 and 1905, that the 
farmers of the country under the policy of protection are able 
to market a vastly increased product at a much better price 
than they could obtain for a smaller product when different 
policies obtained. I have shown also that under protection the 
workingmen of the country haye been steadily employed at 
much better wages than they could secure when only partially 
employed while the Democracy was in power. I wish to insert 
for the information of the House and the country a compara- 
tive table of wages in the United States and several European 
countries, which was first put into the Recorp by that able 
Democrat the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. I 
mention him in connection with this statement because he is en- 
titled to the credit of having first put it into the Record, and I 
wish the figures to have his able N 

I here insert the table: 


Comparison of American and European wages and hours of labor, 1903. 
Hours per week. 


ab 5 
2 2 z 8 
33 5 
äg = 
5 8 S Š 
56. 00 59. 67 59. 90 00. 19 
50.24 53.67 60.06! 61. 50 60.00 
47.88) 51.83) 56.50) 63.00 62.00 
49.46 50.17 55.30, 60.40) 64.73 
49.81 50.00) 51.08) 60.00) 54.00 
47.98) 51.83) 50.50 63. 901 
56.80 53.07 ..-.- 9900 60.00 
56.39) 52.50) 50.55 60.00, 63. 00 
56.12) 53.67) 60.00) 61. 50 
48.80 51.00 55.25) 60.00! 66.00 
A ; 48.91 40.17 56.68) 54.00) 60.00 
tone cutters . 48.67 50. 17 54. 00 60.00, 65.00 
Stone masons . 49.54 50. 17 56. 8.09 62.00 


The cost of living in those countries can not be less than in 
this country unless the foreign workingman eats less food or of 
a poorer quality than the American man, because our meat and 
other agricultural products go to those countries for sale. The 
fact is, of course, that the foreign workingman does live for 
less than the American workingman, for the reason that he can 
not afford to live so well, and for the further reason that the 
European farmer and farm laborer is less prosperous there than 
here. 

In considering the question whether we are to continue the 
policy of protection, the growing importance of the Orient in 
the world’s commerce is no longer to be ignored. Both China 
and Japan are introducing modern machinery and methods, and 
their laboring people work industriously long hours and are 
exceedingly skillful and adaptable. The time is near at hand 
when if the policy of protection should be abandoned the work- 
ingmen of this country will be brought into competition with 
the conditions which exist in those countries—in Japan, for 
instance, where farm laborers receive 16 cents per day; fac- 
tory employees, if men, 15 cents per day, if women, 10 cents, 
and where coal miners average 12 cents per day. 

I insert here the following extract from the very able speech 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes], delivered in 
this House on March 13 last: 


The A gh Empire embraces 147,655 square miles of territo 
this small territory, less than the State of California, ae A 1877 pe a 
cent is arable land, including vite and pasture lands. Excluding 
plains and pasture lands, only 12.9 per cent, or 19,150 square miles, — 
actually arable, the balance being mountains. And 
compass, according to the census of 1899, 44,260, sag apanese liye. In 
the light of these facts one can understand why the spano would 
fight a great nation in order to get room in 2 to expand. 

These are some of the wages, expressed in our money. paid for the 
different kinds of labor in Japan in 1904, * to the report of the 
* commissioners to the St. Louis Expositio: 

‘arm laborers (average), 16 cents per day. 

Laborers in silk culture (average), 61 cents per day. 

Operatives for reeling silk (average), 10 cents per 

Farm laborers, by the year, male, S16 6. 

Farm laborers, by the year, female, $8.50, 


et in this small 


ay. 


Metal miners (average), 131 cents per day. 

Coal miners (average), 12 cents per day. 

Timbermen (average), 11 cents per day. 

Mill hands . — 8 10 cents per day. 

Smelterers (average cents per day. 

Factory employees, male, 15 cents per day. 

Factory employees, female, 10 cents per day. 
Tobacco factory employees, male, 224 cents per day. 
Tobacco factory employees, female, 10 cents per day. 


Machine shops, 274 cents per day. 
Carpenters and plasterers, 203 cents per day. 
Stone maso å cents per day. 


Shoemakers, 
Tailors, Japanese clothes, 221 cents per day. 

Tallors, foreign clothes, 35 cents per day. 

Skil artisans, cents per day. 

Mr. cere Is that in gold? 

Mr. Hayes. That is in our money. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Do those figures include the feeding of these Jap- 


anese? 
Mr. Hayes. They do not include feeding them. 
e Tapes for the farm laborers do? 


Mr. GROSVENOR. 
HAYES. They proba do, but not the others. 


In China wages are still lower, as will appear from an extract 
from a consular report which I shall embody in my printed 
speech. Itis as follows: 

The actual rate of wages in China seems small to. one unacquainted 
with the cheapness of the necessaries of life here and unfamiliar with 
the narrow scope of a Chinese laborer’s needs. Agricultural laborers 
are paid in copper the Suivant of about $1.50 to $2 United States 
currency per month. Unskilled laborers in the city are paid about 
24 cents per diem and supplied with two meals. killed carpenters 
receive 20 to 30 cents oer day; masons and painters the same; do- 
mestic servants, $3 to $10 bie Tepe hostlers, $3.50 per month. In 
all branches of labor it is a ag to give exact figures. The minimum 
at which a laborer can be h is the actual cost of the most fru 
subsistence. (Special ident | Reports, Vol. XIII, Part II, page 323.) 


Mr. Speaker, in 1892 the Democratic party, upon a platform 
embodying the policies upon which the speeches of their party 
leaders in this House recently made show that they propose 
again to go to the country, definitely promised greater pros- 
perity in this country than the people had been able to enjoy 
under Republican rule. The people tried their party and the 
result is history—deplorable history. Fortunately for the Re- 
publican party, that experiment is well remembered. The recol- 
lection of it will be in the mind of every voter in this country 
when he deposits his ballot next fall. 

In 1892 the defeat of the Republican party was not, in my 
opinion, due so much to restlessness among the people as to a 
selfish desire of certain manufacturing interests in the country 
who desired to take away the benefits of protection from the 
so-called “raw materials” which enter into their finished 
product, while retaining it upon the latter. There are signs of 
the same selfish desire to be seen now. I wish I could say, not 
only to those Members of this House who represent eastern 
manufacturing districts, but to their constituents, that this pur- 
pose, unworthy as it seems to me, will never be accomplished. 
In the first place it is not right. In the next, the voting power 
in the House of Representatives is not now, and will not be, 
with those who entertain that notion. The large interests of 
the country ought to know that they can not secure this object 
even by restoring the Democratic party to power. They tried 
it in 1892, when the selfishness of their plan was disguised 
under the high-sounding Cleyeland phrase of “capturing the 
markets of the world.“ What they got was not what Mr. Cleve- 
land promised them—that is, the Wilson bill with coal, iron ore, 
and other products of like character on the free list—but the 
Wilson-Gorman bill measure, which no one has yet been able 
to characterize politely except Mr. Cleveland, who called it 
“party perfidy and party dishonor.” 

It is not to be denied that there are evils attendant upon 
prosperous times as well as upon times of general depression. 
Incidentally, however, it is worth mentioning that starvation 
is not on¢ of them. But when all the people are able to 
purchase, those who have much to sell—whether it be trans- 
portation or some commodity—will make great wealth. How 
to regulate and mitigate the evils attendant upon prosperity 
are the problems of statesmanship to-day. Certainly no one 
will contend that the destruction of prosperity is the remedy. 
If there ever were any doubt as to the advisability of employ- 
ing that remedy, we learned better during the last Demo- 
cratie Administration. The energy of the present Republican 
Administration in prosecuting the owners of great wealth when 
they have sought to deprive others of their lawful opportuni- 
ties, must certainly have satisfied the most exacting popular 
demand. On this closing night of the session the Republican 
Members of this House, as they prepare to go back to their 
constituents, may do so with full confidence that the people of 
the country will not, in the coming election, or two years from 
now, repeat their former great folly of destroying prosperity 
by the restoration of the Democratie party to power. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 
Price of wheat, corn, and oats per bushel, New York market, calendar 
years. 

{From Statistical Abstract for 1905, p. 540.] 


VALUES. 


Oats. 


Per | Entire pro- Per 
acre. | duction. acre, 


64 | $163, 655,008 st 
& 2047,87 8.60 


United States wheat, corn, and oats production. 
{From Statistical Abstract for 1905, pp. 515, 516, and 517.] 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
467, 102, 947 | 2, 151,138,580 | 824, 443,537 
692, 979, 489 | 2, 707,993,540 | 953, 216, 197 


APPENDIX No. 2. 


Wages in tho principal occupations in certain establishments in the window-glass industry in the United States and Europe, 1889-90. 
[From the Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, Vol. I, pp. 714 to 739.] 
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Wages in the principal occupations in certain establishments in the woolen and worsted textile industry in the United States and Europe, 1889-90. 
[From the Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, Vol. I, pp. 613 to 718.] 
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APPENDIX No. 3. A 
Pig iron produced, long tons (S. A. 460). 


BERR EAE E a See ns 16, 497, 033 
1835 ae a sO 6, 657, 38: 
9, 839, 645 
Steel. Total. 
871 | 2,283,840 | 2,284,711 Tin plate produced in the United States, pounds. 
r —T. a E 1, 025, 


1 5, 920, 000 
1895 (campaign text-book) CRS 254, 611, 840 


. 3,808 | 1,266,742 | 1,262,939 aeaa 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 
Individual deposits in State, savings, private banks, etc. 
{Extract from the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1905.] 
... ae a ga a ae . ——— 


Individual deposits. 
Location and class of 
banks. 1896. 1900. 1904. 
Southern States: 
e | SES | ans 85 
Sa —— + * * 9 9 * 
Private 8 4, 626, O17 5,308, 131 8, 920, 068 
Loan and trust 
companies 172,151 $22, 081 8,758, 797 
U 96,941,390 | 178,438,181 | 307,510,083 | 394,938, 765 
National banks ....| 124,743, „605, „159, 1 372, 383, 
Grand total 221,685,019 | 875,043,348 | 638,669,276 | 767,322,174 
ging te a „754, 561,170,834 | 993,024,524 1, 100, 701,485 
Savings banka 130, 494,856 | 122,549,772 | 166,792,066 | 178. 285, 897 
EEAS panis 8 88,479,740 | 66,059, 342 60, 445,910 76,919, 373 
a trust 
companies 1 83, 642,178 4, 666, 582 79,658,216 | 102,612,271 
6 472,870,763 | 754,446,480 1. 299, 920, 716 1,458, 499, 026 
Wational banks <2 405, 388,086 | 651,849,201 | 925,531,104 | 1,002,722, 621 
Grand total 1, 406, 295, 681 | 2,225, 451,820 | 2,461, 221,647 


877, 758, 840 


Western States: 
8 84,878,480 | 149,002, 115 109, 437, 645 
8,119,094 | 5,676,815 8,083, 646 | 11, 457, 768 
e $25, 105 93, 550, 296 157, 065, 761 
National bana 89.808.844 142,760,868 | 214,966,103 | 217,006,648 
Grand total 128, 834,009 | 236,811,164 | 872,031,864 | 430, 902, 001 
Pacific States: —— =e 
State 8 56, 720, 20 118, 285, 049 195, 279, 070 817, 
Savings banks 135,539, 974 |, 854, 221, 308, 918 247,913,608 
Private banks 2,685,575 4,884, 885 5, 263, 589 6,208, 811 
ee 194,945,840 | 283, 974, 454 421,851, 577 462,935, 041 
National banks... 86,882,499 75, 878, 719 140, 206, 165 166, 609, 538 
Grand total 281, 828,839 | 859,853,203 562, 057, 742 629, 544, 579 
United States: ae 
State banks 695,659,914 1,284, 916, 610 2,848, 470,033 
Savings banks 1,985, 466, 468 2, 389, 719, 954 , 093, 077, 
Private banks 59, 116, 378 547 „, 
Loan and trust 
companies 586, 468, 156 1, 028, 232, 407 1, 980, 856, 737 
S 3.276, 710, 916 4. 777, 797, 518 7,550, 341,225 
National banks 1, 668, 418, 507 2. 458,092,758 3, 311, 438,507 3, 782, 720, 
4,945, 124, 423 7, 285, 890, 276 11, 333, 071, 497 
16, 739, 597 


1,818, 672 
277, 502 
Grand total, 
United States, 
Sto . 4, 945, 124, 423 7, 288, 986, 450 10, 000, 546, 999 


11, 350, 780, 316 


Geographically summarized, there is shown to have been an increase 
of banks located in the New England States from 
1896 to $1,791,400,000 in 1905, a gain of $598,100,- 
period was 


in the deposits 

8 in 
. The increase in the Eastern States during this 

2,961,000,000, or from $2,291,700,000 in 1896 to $5,252,700,000 in 


905. In the Southern States the increase was from $221,700,000 to 
$767,300,000, an increase of $545,600,000. The deposits of banks in 
the Middle Western States which reported in 1896, amounting approxi- 
mately to $877,800,000, have now Increased to $2,461,200,000, showing a 

in in that section of $1,583,400,000. The banks of the Western States 

creased their deposit accounts from $128,800,000 to $430,900,000, a 
gain of $302,100,000. In the Pacific States the banks gained $397,700,000 
n deposits, or an increase from $231,800,000 to $629,500,000. 

The deposits in the banks in the island possessions (Hawail only) 
were first stated for 1900, when they amounted-to $3,096,174. 

It will be noted from the accompanying table that the Southern 
States show the largest rcentage of increase in deposits during the 
period from June 30, 1896, to June 30, 1905, the percentage of increase 
n this section peng 246.1, followed by the Western States, where the 
ratio of increase is 234.6; and, in the order named, the Middle Western 
States with 180.3, the Pacific States 171.6, the Eastern States 129.2, 
and the New ae States 50.1. The average of increase for the 
United States is 129.2 per cent. 


Geographical division. 


E 


E 


The average individual deposit in the United States por capita of 
popelation has steadily risen from $69 in 1896 to $95 in 1900, F155 in 
$04, and $136 in 1905. 


APPENDIX No. 5. 
Mileage and annual increase. of railroads. : 


{From Statistical Abstract for 1905, p. 552, and Interstate Commerce 
* Commission’s Report, p. 81.] 


Annual in- Passengers 
crease (L C. carried 1 
K 2 mile. a 


5,927 | 719, 654, 951 
1,700 


4,227 | 189,868, 692 


22, 167, 124, 184 
600, 082, 551 


* Statistical Abstract, p. 555. 
Freight carried. 
ILS. A. p. 555.] 


Tons. a 


1,275, 821,607 | 173, 613,762, 130 
755,799 


* * ’ „ 


a Increase nearly 70 per cent. 


Average receipts per mile. 
[S. A., 557, I. C. C. R.] 


b Increase nearly 100 per cent. 


Per 
Year. Per ton. ot ras 
7ꝓTꝓTTꝓꝓS%ꝓVy½h⅛h ß ß necrosis SuseEesas . 84 07 
pt RC SS Ee Se a a a NS 9.55.79 95.0295 
Railroads placed under receiver. 
ILS. A. 561.1 
Year. 9 and 
— — — ——ͤ—6 3 — —ü8õ2 ů—üm—P — 
FCC... ĩͤ KT 4,089 | 8309. 075, 000 
zT... — at 8,593 | 176,321,000 
496 | 192,754,000 
Railroads sold under foreclosure. 
| Num- | ar; Stocks and 
Year. Shes Miles. | honda: 
TBO cs mest MA TT 52 | 12,831 S781, 791, 000 
P 2 S 6 679 20, 307, 000 
46 | 12,152 | 741, 484,000 


Street railway mileage. 
[S. A. 562.] 


| All other 
Electric.| street rail- 
ways. 


Year. 


639 
8,225 


Street railway cars. 


1904 — 75,804 
1805 — 4,745 
$1,059 


Ph CLARK of Missouri addressed the House. See Appen- 
x. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I addressed the House at some 
length on a previous occasion on the subject of an eight-hour 
law. In my remarks then I made the following statement, 
which has not been challenged: 


No measure In recent years has been so stubbornly resisted by organ- 
ized greed as the heroic efforts of organized labor to place upon the 
statute books of the country this humane bill making eight hours a 
legal day’s work. Over a month ago the minority of the Committee on 
Labor stole a march on the major ty of the committee and ordered a 
favorable report of this bill, but the chairman of the committee neglected 
to make the report in accordance with the instructions of a majority of 
a quorum of the Committee on Labor until the day before yesterday, 
Then the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. GARDNER], the chairman of 
the Co ttee on Labor, reluctantiy filed a report, knowing that it 
would be too late for the bill to pass the House this session and be- 
come a law. He held back the report in violation of every rule and 
before the time he knew the Con- 


every precedent until a couple of days 
gress was going to adjourn, 
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I repeat it now, and I charge the Republicans with the re- 
sponsibility for the defeat of the eight-hour law. So much for 
that. 

Equally futile have been all the attempts of the Democratic 
members of the Judiciary Committee to obtain action of any 
kind on the Pearre anti-injunction bill. After months of time- 
killing, tedious discussions, and near the close of the session, 
certain points that had been fully discussed and fully consid- 
ered, and upon which every member had made up his mind, 
were referred to a subcommittee of three, the two Republican 
members of which had already committed themselves on the 
record against the bill. That subcommittee is directed to report 
at the next session. It is noted that the election for the Sixtieth 
Congress will then have been held. Men may be excused for 
opposing a labor bill openly and from the standpoint of an hon- 
est belief, but who does not despise a cowardly evasion? No one 
should receive a workingman’s vote for a seat in this body who 
is not willing to place himself of record for or against labor’s 
demands on the floor of the House, or by other act equally sol- 
emn and unequivocal. 

Of more far-reaching importance would be a change in the 
practice in the Federal courts to limit the use of injunctions. 
On this subject I insert an extract from the argument of 
Thomas Carl Spelling, esq., of New York, attorney for the 
American Federation of Labor, made before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which appears to be peculiarly appropriate: 

The framers of the Constitution, according to all interpretations, 
took care that bounds should be set to equitable jurisdiction. It has 
universally been held that the ee powers are those, and those 
only, that were Se sc by the English judges at the time the colo- 
nies separated. ut these judges single out a class in the community 
and stretch forth the hand of arbitrary power to that class exclusively. 

Rome changed from a republic to an empire by abuse on the part of 
the tribunes of power to enjoin. First, they used it to forbid, next to 
command; then came the emperor. The next use of the power may 
be to forbid competition. The doctrine that a right to do business is 
property is dangerous. The Roman tribunes of course abused this 
power, as all unusual and inordinate power will be abused; and the 

. people, unable to return to former conditions because the Roman em- 
loyers’ associations opposed and exerted an undue infiuence in the 
oman Senate, cried out, “Ave Imperator!“ Then arose Carl the Great, 

first Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire of the middle ages. Thus 
extension and usurpation of the power to enjoin ripened into the undis- 
puted power of one man to legislate, adjudicate, and execute. 

By the ancient and startling.example above cited every 
American citizen should be forewarned. The abuses of power, 
the usurpations by the courts, are increasing both in flagrancy 
and number; and unless checked by legislation workingmen will 
soon find themselves reduced to a condition of abject servitude, 
retaining barely the privileges to breathe and toil for such pit- 
tances as are reluctantly doled out to them by their task- 
masters. 

These, sir, and other matters of growing interest to labor 
have been ruthlessly thrust aside by the Republican ma- 
jority at this and prior sessions. Some of them are set forth 
in labor’s bill of grievances, which has been presented to the 
persons named therein, but without avail. I now insert the 
bill of grievances, containing a clear and succinct statement of 
labor’s just demands and of Republican indifference with re- 
spect thereto. 

LABOR’S GRIEVANCES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21, 1906. 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


President of the United States; 
Hon. Wu. P. FRYE, 

President pro tempore United States Senate; 
Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 

Speaker House of Representatives, United States. 


GENTLEMEN: The undersigned executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and those accompanying us in the presentation of this 
document, submit to you the subject-matter of the grievances which the 
workmen of our country feel by reason of the indifferent position which 
the Congress of the United States has manifested toward the just, rea- 
sonable, and necessary measures which have been before it these t 
several years, and which particularly affect the interests of the working 
people, as well as by reason of the administrative acts of the executive 

ranches of this Government and the legislation of Congress re- 
lating to these interests. For conyenlence, the matters of which we 
complain are briefly stated, and are as follows: 

e law commonly known as the “eight-hour law“ has been found 
Ineffective and insufficient to accomplish the purpose of its designers 
and framers. Labor has, since 1894, urged the igea of a iaw so as 
to remedy the defects, and for its extension to all work done for or on 
behalf of the Government. Our efforts have been in vain. 

Without hearing of — 1 kind granted to those who are the advocates 
of the eight-hour law an ped Congress , and the President 
signed, an appropriation bill containing a rider nullifying the eight-hour 
law and principle in its application to the test public work ever un- 
dertaken by our Government, the construction of the Panama Canal. 

The eight-bour law in terms provides that those intrusted with the 
supervision of Government work shall neither require nor permit any 
violations thereof. The law has been grievously and frequently vio- 
lated. The violations have been reported to the heads of several De- 

rtments, who have refused to take the necessary steps for its en- 


‘orcement. 
While recognizing the necessity for the employment of inmates of 


our penal institutions, so that they may he self-supporting, labor has 


urged in vain the enactment of a law that shall safeguard it from the 
competition of the labor of convicts. ac 

In the interest of all of our people, and in consonance with their 
almost general demand, we have urged Congress for some tangible re- 
lief from the constantly growing evil of induced and undesirable immi- 
gration, 5 8 result. chi i 

ng the danger o nese immigration, and responsive to 

the demands of the people, Congress years ago enacted an efective 

Chinese-exclusion law; yet, despite the experience of the people of our 

own ert A as well as those of other countries, the present law is fla- 

an violated, and now by act of Congress it is seriously proposed to 
validate that law and reverse the policy. 

The partial relief secured by the laws of 1895 and 1898, providing 
that seamen shall not be compelled’ to endure involuntary servitude, 
has been seriously threatened at each succeeding Congress. The peti- 
tions to secure for the seamen equa! right with ail others have n 
denied, and a disposition shown to exten 
of compulsory labor, - 

Under the guise of a bill to subsidize the shipping industry, a pro- 
vision is incorporated, and has already passed the Senate, providing 
for a term of censcription, which would make compulsory naval serv- 


to other workmen the system 


the awful loss of life. We have sought this remedy more in the in- 
arsena of the traveling public than in t of the seamen, but in 


Having in mind the constantly increasing evil 
parsimony of corporations, of towing several undermanned and un- 
equipped vessels called “ barges” on the h seas, where, in case of 
storm or stress, they are cut loose to drift or sink and their crews to 
peu we have urged the passage of a law that shall forbid the tow- 

of more than one such vi unless they shall have an equipment 
ane B ag sufficient to manage them when cut loose and sent adrift, 

The antitrust and interstate-commerce laws enacted to protect the 
poopie against monopoly in the products of labor and against discrimi- 
nation in the transportation thereof, have been perverted, so far as the 
laborers are concerned, so as to invade and violate their personal liberty 
as guaranteed by the Constitution. Our repeated efforts to obtain 
redress from Congress have been in vain. 

The beneficent writ of injunction, intended to protect property rights 
has, as used in labor disputes, been perverted so as to attack and de- 
ströy personal freedom and in a manner to hold that the employer has 
some prope! rights in the labor of the workman. Instead of obtain- 
ing the relief which labor has 80 Bt it is seriously threatened with 
8 authority for costing Ruy cial usurpation. f 

The Committee on Labor oi e House of Representatives was insti- 
tuted at the demand of labor to voice its sentiments, to advocate its 
rights, and to protect its interests. In the pas; two Congresses this com- 
mittee has been so organized as to make ineffectual any attempt labor 
has made for redress, This being the fact in the last Congress, labor 
requested the Speaker to 8 on the Committee on Labor members 
who, from their experience, knowledge, and sympathy, would render in 
this Congress such service as the committee was originally designed to 
perform. Not only was labor's request ignored, but the hostile make-up 
of the committee was accentuated. 

Recently the ident issued an order forbidding any and all 
Government employees, upon the pain of instant dismissal from the 
Government service, to petition Congress for any redress of grievances 
or for any Improvement in their condition. hus the constitutional 
right of citizens to petition must be surrendered by the Government 
employee in order that he may obtain or retain his employment. 

e present these 3 to your attention because we have 
long, patiently, and in vain waited for redress. There is not any 
matter of which we have complained but for which we have in an 
honorable and lawful manner submitted remedies. The remedies for 
these grievances proposed by labor are in line with fundamental law, 
and with the progress and deyelopment made necessary by changed 
industrial conditions. 

Labor brings these, its grievances, to your attention because you are 
the representatives responsible for legis ation and for failure of legis- 
lation. The toilers come to you as your fellow-citizens who, by reason 
of their ition in life, have not oniy with all other citizens an equal 
interest in our country, but the further interest of being the burden- 
bearers, the wage-earners of America. As labor's representatives we 
ask you to redress these grievances, for it is in your power so to do. 

Labor now appeals to you, and we trust that it may not be in vain. 
But if perchance you may not heed us, we shall appeal to the conscience 
and the support of our fellow-citizens. 

Very 8 
Samuel Gompers, James Duncan, James O'Connell, x 
Morris, D. A. Hayes, Daniel J. Keefe, We. i 
Huber, Joseph F. Valentine, John B. Lennon, Frank 
Morz iwon, executive council, American Federation of 

A 


rowing out of the 


List of representatives of labor associated with the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor in the presentation of labor's 
grievances, March 21, 1906. 


John G. Schmidt, Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America, 

Rudolph Schirra, Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America, 

Thomas II. ood, Pocket Knife Blade Grinders and Finishers’ 
National Union. 

Thos. R. Keenan, Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers of America. 

Peter L. Mitchell, Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship 
Builders of America. 

James F. Speirs, Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers of America. 

John R. P. Krey, Iron Molders’ Union of North America. 

Ed. F. Weber, International Association Glass House Employees. 

Hugh Falvey, American Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

F. é. Gengenback, American Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

P. H. Malloy, American Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 
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5 J. J. Crowley, The Granite Cutters’ International Association of 
Uu. G1 cu. 
f Jonn Lyons, The Granite Cutters’ International Association of 

merica. 

Frank McArdle, International Brotherhood of Foundry Employees. 

Cornelius P. Shea, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Thos. C. Fox, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

J. E. Toone, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

James F. Fitzgerald, Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. 

8 Healey, In ernational Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 

N. A. James, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 

II. E. Burns, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 

F. M. Nuse, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 

Christian Schlag, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, 

Wm. McPherson, International 8 and Wagon Workers. 

Wm. M. Merrick, Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam 
Fitters’ Helpers of the United States and Canada. 

Joseph II. 3 Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam 
Fitters’ Helpers of the United States and Canada. 

John R. Alpine, Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam Fit- 
ters’ Helpers of the United States and Canada. 

P. H. Cummins, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

J. W. Kline, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

Chas. T. Smith, International Steel and Copper Plate Printers“ Union 
of North America. $ 

E. L. Jordan, International Steel and Copper Plate Printers“ Union of 
North America. 

T. L. Mahan, International Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of 
North America. 

Wm. Dodge, Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada. 

855 d pann, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada. 

ve panno Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada. 

Frank Feeney, International Union of Elevator Constructors. 

Chas. Hank, International Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Al- 


ance. 
Henry Nolda, Upholsterers’ International Union of North America. 
Chas. B. Lawyer, International Tin Plate Workers’ Protective Asso- 
clation of America. 
10 np Powell, International Tin Plate Workers“ Protective Associa- 
on of America. 
1 J. Mesorley, International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal 
ers. 
R. V. Brandt, International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers. 
W. S. Crown, American Federation of Musicians. 
C. P. Huestis, American Federation of Musicians. 
Charles Derlin, American Federation of Musicians. 
ine F. Ryan, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
ance. 
She L. Desmond, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
ance. 
1 A. Daly, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
ance. 
W. F. Gilmore, Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 
George G. Griffin, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 
William M. Lewis, Brotherhood of Painters, rators, and Paper- 
hangers of America. 
Frank X. Noschang, Journeymen Barbers’ International Union. 
Thomas O. Hughes, International Union of Slate Workers. 
x — Huddleston, International Slate and Tile Workers’ Union of 
merica, 
Ben Russell, International Slate and Tile Workers’ Union of America. 
Thomas F. jes Cigar Makers“ Interifational Union of America. 
J. A. Roberts, Cigar Makers’ International Union of America. 
Martin Hellmuth, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America. 
W. E. Thompson, International Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile 
Layers and Heipers’ Union. 
. O. Pratt, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Empia ees of America. 
. C. Parsons, International pepe epics Union. 
John P. Murphy, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
John J, Binder, International Union of United Brewery Workmen. 
John Mangan, Steam Fitters’ International Union. 
James M. Cumming, Steam Fitters’ International Union. 
Charles N. Isler, Steam Fitters’ International Union. 
Henry Fischer, Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 
* 1 Beenie, United Powder and High Explosive Workers of 
merica. 
1 e G. McGrindle, United Powder and High Explosive Workers of 
merica. 
Andrew Furuseth, International Seamen's Union of America. 
J. L. Feeney, International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 
Rodney L. Thixton, International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America. 
Michael J. Shea, International Stereotypers and Blectrotypers Union 
5 tional Stereoty nd El 
ames F. Splann, Internationa: reo rs a Electrotypers Union 
of North America. 85 are 
Sins Ryan, International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
orkers. 
Work J. McArdie, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers. 
Martin Higgins, International Printing Pressmen's Union. 
John Golden, United Textile Workers of America. 
J. T. Sean A International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, etc. 
Thomas Mellor, International Brotherhood of] Paper Makers, etc. 
H. B. Perham, the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
Jere F. McCarthy, Central Labor Union, Washington, D. C. 
Charles W. Winslow, Central Labor Union, Washington, D. C. 
John B. Colpoys, Central Labor Union, Washington, D. C. 
Shelby Smith, Allied Printing Trades Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Fitzpatrick, Chicago Federation of Labor. 
P. J. Flannery, Interior Freight Handlers and Warehousemen’s In- 
ternational Union. 


Now, sir, while needed and important labor-bills have been 
long postponed, the Republican party, in power, has not been 
slow in fortifying the beneficiaries of the present iniquitous 
fiscal system by amendments and in the other directions—for 
instance, through the form of a revision of the military laws 


li 


by the Dick military bill in 1903. The law was by that act so 
far changed as to establish militarism more firmly and in a 
more aggravated form than in Germany, Russia, or any of the 
military despotisms of Europe. 

Two sections of that drastic measure provide as follows: 

Sec, 2150. All able-bodied male citizens of the United States, and 

rsons of foreign birth who shall have declared their intention to 

come citizens of the United States under and in pursuance of the laws 
thereof, between the ages of 18 and 45 years, are hereby declared to 
constitute the national forces, and, with such exceptions and under 
such conditions as may be prescribed by law, shall be liable to perform 
military duty in the service of the United States. 

Sec. 2277. The militia shall consist of Deg able-bodied male citigen 
of the respective States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and 
every able-bodied male of foreign birth who has declared his intention 
to become a citizen, who is more than 18 and less than 45 years of 
age, and shall be divided into two classes—the organized militia, to be 
known as the National Guard of the State, Territory, or District of 
Columbia, or by such other designations as may be given them by the 
laws of the respective States or Territories, and the remainder to be 
known as the Reserve Militia. 

There was no delay in obtaining action on that bill. It went 
in and out of committee rooms with flying colors, as the trusts, 
railroad companies, and other monopolistic employers of labor 
pressed the button. And after it had passed both Houses it 
was signed by the President with equal promptness. 

Now, under the provisions of that law, every able-bodied 
citizen—the members of a labor union, for instance—is made 
part and parcel of the reserve military force, both of the Fed- 
eral Government and of the respective States. So, now, if a 
strike occurs, an unfair, slave-driving employer may invoke 
military aid, and every laborer may be made to bear arms for 
the purpose of putting down a strike declared by his own or- 
ganization; or a regiment of strike breakers may be mustered 
into service to accomplish the same end. Surely no working- 
man in this Republic, whether belonging to any organization 
or not, should rest contented for a day until a repeal or a mate- 
rial modification of that act has been secured. 

Sir, in the confusion arising from several matters affecting 
labor interests, facilities are offered for deception being prac- 
ticed upon voters by Republican candidates. The vital and de- 
cisive thing, not to be lost sight of for a moment, is the effect 
upon the election of the Speaker of the next Congress of yoting 
for candidates of the respective parties. 

Of what avail, as affecting labor interests, to rely upon or 
value to any extent the promises of Republican candidates to 
support labor measures when they know in making them that 
if the Republicans have a majority of the membership in the 
next Congress, the opportunity to vote either for or against 
such a bill will never be afforded. The only way to bind such 
candidates effectively for labor bills is to exact pledges from 
them not to enter the party caucus for Speaker, and to vote for 
the adoption of a set of rules entirely different from those now 
in vogue. Of course not one of them will, in good faith, give 
any such pledge. There is nothing surer, barring death, than 
that, if a Republican be reelected Speaker, he will shape and 
control all the proceedings, from action on bilis in the House 
down to the most trivial and obscure transactions behind the 
closed doors of committee rooms. 

The House is not now representative, except in the sense that 
in the person of the Speaker it represents a despotism. Before 
any relief can be had by labor, or by any other honest interests, 
there must be a change in personnel of the Speaker and in the 
rules of procedure. These are impossible without a change in 
the party complexion of the House. This is obvious, and noth- 
ing is gained by attempting to conceal the facts. No attempt is 
now made to cloak the autocratic character of the Speaker’s 
power under the rules which he and his little coterie have for- 
mulated and forced on the people by unsparing use of the 
party lash, The Speaker has publicly declared his personal 
responsibility for all legislation, and on June 28, 1906, Hon. W. 
W. RUCKER, a Member from Missouri, on the floor of the House 
made the following statement, which was not denied: 

The committees of this House are carefully formed, so as to advance 
or prevent legislation, as the rty in power wishes. For months 
friends of the workingman sought to induce the Committee on Labor 
to report the eight-hour bill, but their efforts were futile until, on May 
29, when it happened that only seven members of the committee— 
four Democrats. and three Republicans—were present, and the Demo- 
crats, being in the majority, ordered the bill favorably reported. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. GARDNER] was authorized to make a 
report. His report on the bill was filed in the House on June 26. I 
appealed to the Speaker to-day to recognize me for the purpose of ask- 
ing unanimous consent for the consideration of this bill, and he 
promptly refused my request in a manner guite emphatic. I soon 
realized that even ponin I could speak with tħe tongue of angels, and 
had all faith so that I might remove mountains, yet I could not pos- 
sibly move a Republican Speaker of this House to consent to legisla- 
tion in the interest of 3,000,000 American workingmen. ‘Thus this just 


measure, ordered reported by Democratic votes, will die on the Calen- 
dar because we have not a Democratic Speaker in the chair. 


In view of these facts and these considerations, any yielding 
in the coming campaign to promises and pledges made by Repub- 
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lican candidates for Congress, to the extent of voting for them, 
would be so flagrantly foolish as not to admit of any standard of 
comparison. 

JOSEPHINE v. SPARKS. 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a conference 
report, and I ask unanimous consent for the omission of the read- 
ing of the report, and that the statement may be read instead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
17842) “granting a pension to Josephine V. Sparks,“ having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment. 

H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


P. J. MOCUMBER, 
N. B. Scorr, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


Conference report on disagreeing votes between Senate and 
House on bill 17842, granting a pension to Josephine V. Sparks. 
The House passed this bill at $8 per month, and the Senate 
amended it to $12 per month. The result of the conference is 
that the Senate recedes from its amendment, and agrees to the 
House rate of $8 per mouth. 
H. C. LoupENSLAGER, 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
House Conferees. 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the report. 

The question was taken; and the report was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, the motion by which the re- 
port was adopted was laid on the table. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say a few words to the House about the Jamestown raid, 
headed by my friend from Virginia [Mr. Maynarp]* on the 
left. The parliamentary situation was such when the confer- 
ence on the sundry civil bill came in with that item in it that 
there was no use trying to beat it. I find that the parlia- 
mentary situation has a nasty way of getting in my way lately 
anyway. [Applause.] When that bill came from the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the parlia- 
mentary status explained now. Has the gentleman asked 
unanimous consent to proceed? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The time was yielded by 
the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has two min- 
utes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. There is the same parlia- 
mentary situation again, Mr. Speaker. It appears against me 
once more. When I was chairman of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Arts and Expositions I opposed that Jamestown raid and 
the bold, buccaneers who came up to scuttle the United States 
Treasury-—and the most delightful lot of buccaneers I ever had 
anything to do with—and the minority report was written by 
myself and the gentleman from New York [Mr. SHERMAN] and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Bowersocx] and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Le Frvre] and the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. POLLARD]. 

You all read it, every one of you, and you knew that the 
Jamestown appropriation ought not to go through. But I want 
to put this credit where this credit is due. There is the man 
who did it. It was not done by the Senators from Virginia. 
The rules of this House prevented that going onto the sun- 
dry civil bill in the House, because it was not the law. In 
the Senate, with that delightful looseness which they have in 
their rules, they put this amendment on, and I understand the 
Senators from Virginia are going to get the credit of it. But 
it does not belong to them. $ 

Mr. RYAN. Just a question. I would like to ask the gen- 
tileman from Massachusetts to whom he refers by saying this 
man?” 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Maynarp]. [Applause.] - 


Mr. RUCKER. I want to suggest to the gentleman that hav- 
ing known the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MAYNARD] a good 
long while, if there is anything loose about the Capitol, you bad 
better take charge of it or you will lose it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. He had the chairman of 
that committee against him; anā not one single time did he 
attempt to do anything except to put that bill through in the 
fairest possible way. He bad a great many of the authorities 
of the House against him; and he went ahead with his infernal 
scheme [laughter], and he carried it through over our heads, 
and it was not the Senators on the other side who succeeded 
in getting the measure enacted. 

If you will indulge me for a few moments, I want to read 
something that has recently been brought to my attention in 
connection with these bold buccaneers who came up under the 
lead of Mr. Henry St. George.Tucker from Norfolk to loot 
the United States Treasury in this most extraordinary way. 
[Laughter.] 

Last year they came to us with a beautiful camel, and they 
introduced the nose of the camel inside the tent. [Laughter.] 
They said it is a harmless camel. It is the king of beasts; 
and you should all be acquainted with it. We shook hands 
with the camel, and inserted his nose into the tent, and he got 
$250,000 on that insertion [laughter]; and then they came 
this year, and they pretended it was the same old camel, and 
they wanted to get just a little more, and they only got $1,340,000 
more. [Laughter and ironical cries of shame] 

This was the case of Bully Hayes, the last buccaneer of the 
South Sea Islands. He bought an abandoned ship of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. In the locker he found a flag, and on 
it was inscribed L. M. S.“ With that old ship and that old 
flag, he went down to the South Sea Islands, where the island- 
ers all knew that it was the emblem of the venerable London 
Missionary Society. 

The islanders were familiar with the vessel and the old flag, 
under which they had gathered many times for song and 
worship. They flocked on board with shouts of welcome. 

Our committee extended a hearty welcome to the eight buc- 
caneers from Norfolk. 

This time Bully Hayes led them into the hold for prayers, 
and as a benediction clapped on the hatches and headed away 
for the sugar and cotton plantations, where he sold the con- 
gregation. [Great laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
[ Mr. CLARK] is recognized. 


Ring CLARK of Missouri addressed the House. See Appen- 
] 2 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I know that what 
I shall read the Republicans will enjoy, because it is entitled 
“When Democracy will die.” In reply to the repeated Repub- 
lican assertion that the Democratic party is dead, I will say 
that I heard in the House last night a funeral oration over the 
Democratic party by the Reverend Doctor CusHMAN that brings 
a poem to mind. An Old Hickory Democrat has put into verse 
the following conditions under which and the time when De- 
mocracy will die: $ 


“WHEN DEMOCRACY WILL DIB. 


When the lion eats grass like an ox, 

And the fishworm swallows the whale; 
When the terrapin knits woolen socks; 

And the hare is outrun by the snail; 
When serpents walk upright like men, 

And doodle bugs travel like frogs; 
When the grasshopper feeds on the hen, 

And feathers ary found on hogs; 
When Thomas caté swim in the air, ~ 

And elephants roost upon trees; 
When insects in summer are rare, 

And snuff never makes people sneeze; 
When the fish creep over dry land, 

And mules on velocipedes ride; 
When foxes iay eggs in the sand, 

And women in dress take no prides 
When Dutchmen no longer drink beer, 
And girls get to preaching on time; 
When the billy goat butts from the rear, 

And treason no longer is crime; 

When the humming bird brays like an ass, 

And lintburger smells like cologne; 
When plowshares are made out of glass, 

And hearts of Tennesseans are stone; 
When sense grows in Republican heads, 

And wool on the hydraulic ram; 

Then the Democratic party will be dead, 

And this country not worth a d n. 


[Loud applause.] 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee may be permitted to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. On the same subject. 
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The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garnes] may have leave to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] supplements that by modifying the request that it be 
upon the same subject. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Curtis). 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I have not the lung 
power of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], and there- 
fore I shall ask the House to listen to me for a few minutes. 
I will not try to make any fun, and I will try to impress upon 
the gentleman from Missouri a lesson in political discussion. 
I know his very great fairness in debate, for I have had a 
great many opportunities to learn it, but he has taken a little 
advantage to-night, or else he has misunderstood the logic of 
the argument which I made, I believe, in January last. 

What was it that I was trying to establish—and the gentle- 
man participated in it, as he always does in any speech that I 
make on the tariff question? I started out with thé proposition 
and put it at the head of that speech, a defense of the author 
of the Republican platform of 1904, said to have been drafted by 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], and 
which declared in substance that whenever we had low tariff 
we had adversity and whenever we had high tariff we had 
prosperity. I said then that the statement was a fact under- 
lying every proposition of American history on this vital ques- 
tion, and I say it now, and no man has successfully denied it. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I took up the occasions one 
by one and brought forward the evidence of such writers as 
were available, and among the rest the statement of Mr. Blaine 
himself. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] then, 
as he had done on several other occasions, undertook to quote 
Mr. Blaine as haying spoken in favor of or in vindication of 
the tariff of 1846. I made the answer at that time, which I 
have made a score of times in his presence, explaining how it 
was, in the very language of Mr, Blaine himself, that there was 
a seeming break in the chain of disaster following a low tariff 
in the United States. 

With that we are all familiar, namely, that there had come 
the discovery of gold in California, which brought $800,000,000 
in gold into circulation in the United States, and as I pointed 
out the night before last, I might have supplemented that by 
saying that under a Democratic Administration inside of ten 
years it all fled except two hundred millions. But I did not 
go into that branch of the subject. Coming along down to that 
period of time and to negative his argument which he attempted 
to support by the quotation from Mr. Blaine, I quoted from 
James Buchanan, President of the United States, not necessarily 
as having admitted, as he did not certainly do, that the tariff 
of 1846 had caused the terrific disaster of 1857, but showing that 
on each recurring low tariff period we had disaster and hard 
times, and I argued, first, to show that it was the war with 
Mexico and the discovery of gold in California that held back the 
disaster, but at last I showed that in the fall and winter of 1858 
by the declaration of a Democratic President, the disaster did 
come, and I brought forward not as an admission of Mr. Buc- 
hanan that it was the tariff alone, or even in part, that brought 
the disaster, but as an admission of Mr. Buchanan that under a 
Democratic Administration and at a time when, I stated, we had 
a low tariff, we had the terrific disaster of 1857. 

That is the whole argument, and I am not here to-night at 
this late period of this session of Congress to again open up 
and to again debate the whole subject of the tariff. I close 
where I began. What I stated in January I reiterate now, that 
there never has been a period of low tariff in the United States 
of America from the days of Washington to the days of Grover 
Cleveland that we did not have hard times. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 8 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, at this late hour and on this 
very warm night I will not attempt to discuss at length or in 
detail the failure of this Congress to pass much-needed legisla- 
tion in the interests of the laboring classes of the country. I 
shall content myself with calling attention to some very im- 
portant measures which have been urged in the interest of labor, 
and which, in my judgment, ought to have been long since 
enacted into law. : 

But recently there was delivered from the other side of this 
Chamber an address in which was set forth much of the legis- 
lation that has been enacted by this Congress. It was claimed 
that this legislation had added to the well-being of the country, 
and had conduced to the continued prosperity of the nation. 

It would have been gratifying, indeed, if it could have been 
pointed out that the National Legislature had done something 
toward enacting laws which would have conduced to the inter- 
ests of the laboring masses of the country, or which would have 


remedied some of the evils and abuses to which the workingmen 
of the Republic have been subjected. ; 

The eight-hour bill, the enactment of which is demanded by 
the laboring element of the country, and which is a most just 
and meritorious measure, was allowed to slumber in the com- 
mittee room until only a few days ago, when a favorable report 
upon it was made to the House. That report was made pursuant 
to the directions of the committee at its meeting in the latter 
part of May, at which meeting seven members of the committee 
attended, four being Democrats and three Republicans; and it 
was only through the action of this Democratic majority present 
that favorable consideration was secured. 

Congress has been in session for six long months, during 
which time there has been any amount of discussion and ample 
opportunity to enact the eight-hour law. Within that period 
those favorable to labor have been unflagging in their endeavors 
to secure the passage of the bill. Members of this House on this 
side of the Chamber have urged its enactment. The American 
Federation of Labor, representing an enormoas army of the 
toilers of the Republic, has been knocking at our doors, insist- 
ing upon and imploring for the passage of the bill. 

Its able president, Mr. Gompers, and some of his coworkers 
were painstaking in their efforts and made clear and lucid and 
masterly arguments before the committee which should have 
gained favorable action. = 

Time and time again the numerous friends of labor urged , 
the enactment of the bill, yet a deaf ear was turned to these 
demands. The majority in control of the committee allowed 
the bill to slumber. Under the tyrannical and despotic rules of 
the House the friends of the measure had no redress and could 
invoke no remedy known to the rules or the procedure of this 
body which could have secured favorable action on the bill or 
which could have secured its enactment. 

At the closing hours of this session we find ourselves without 
opportunity to secure a yote upon the bill in the House; and so 
again the matter is permitted, through the action of the ma- 
jority in control of this body, to be laid aside, and the purpose 
of the promoters of the measure is unjustly and grievously 
defeated. 

I am a firm believer in the principles that underlie the eight- 
hour law. I have always been strongly in favor of an efficient 
and an effective eight-hour law and an advocate of the prin- 
ciples that underlie the demand for its enactment. 

The present eight-hour law has been found ineffective and 
insufficient to accomplish the purpose of its designers and its 
framers. It has been in many instances eyaded by the officers 
of the Government, and frequent and persistent violations of it 
have been allowed to pass without punishment or rebuke. 

The Government of the United States should be the very first 
to set an example to private employers throughout the land 
through means of legislation that may plainly indicate that 
eight hours’ labor shall constitute a fair day’s work. The Gov- 
ernment should insist upon all its work—whether done under 
the direct supervision of its own officers or done through con- 
tractors operating under contracts-being done in accordance 
with the principle that there shall be no more required of any 
employee than eight hours’ labor in a day. 

Considerations of public policy require the adoption of the 
eight-hour law. Only inordinate greed and selfish desire to 
enrich themselves at the expense of labor animate those who 
are opposed to the law in their opposition to the measure. 

Aside from every other consideration that may be urged in 
favor of an eight-hour law, it may be truthfully said that the 
enactment of such a statute and its observance would be con- 
ducive to the welfare of the toiling citizen himself. 

Considerations of personal comfort, to which every man is 
entitled by nature's law; consideration of the wellbringing up 
of family and the improvement of mind, as well as of body, 
combine to demand the application of the principles under- 
lying the demand for an eight-hour law. 

Economic conditions require the enactment of such a statute. 
A due regard for the advancement of the mental, moral, social 
and physical improvement of the laboring classes of the country 
makes the demand for the reduction of the hours of labor to 
eight hours per day both just and reasonable. 

Commissioner Wright, writing on this subject as far back as 
in 1898, said: . 

All such laws (meaning the eight-hour bill) are enacted for the pur- 


pose of the laboring man from the injurious effects of prolonged 
parsial ef giving him more time for his personal affairs and more 
e to devote to the cultivation of his moral and mental powers. 


I also quote from the remarks of Mr. McKinley, made in the 
House in 1890, in the course of which, speaking upon the eight- 
hour law, he said: 


It must be remembered that when we constitute eight hours a day's 
work instead of ten hours, every four days give an additional day's 
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work. To some workingman who may not have any employment at 

all it is one more day's work, one more . 5 wages, one more oppor- 

tunity for work and wages, and increased demand for labor. * * * 
And the Government of the United States ought finally and in good 
faith to set this example of eight hours as constituting a day's work 
required of laboring men in the service of the Unit States. The 
tendency of the times the world over is for shorter hours for labor, 
shorter hours in the interest of health, shorter hours in the interes 
of humanity, shorter hours in the interest of the home and the family; 
and the United States can do no better service to labor and to its own 
citizens than to set the example to States, corporations, and to indi- 
viduals saviors men by declaring that, so far as the Government is 
concerned, eight hours shall constitute a day's work and be all that is 
required of its laboring force. 

The eight-hour law should be so framed that it will not lie in 
the power of an administration, or of any officers of the Govern- 
ment, or of any contractor to evade its provisions or to nullify 
its beneficent effects. 

I trust that at the next session of this Congress, which is 
to begin in the following December, the bill that has been 
reported through the action of the four Democrats of the Coni- 
mittee on Labor will be enacted into a law, and I repeat my 
regret that this Congress so far has been heedless and unmind- 
ful of the demand that has been made upon it for the enactment 
of the measure up to the present time. 

The writ of injunction as it has been used and enforced 
in our Federal courts has been the subject of much abuse. 
In this respect, too, Congress has been deaf to the demands 

made, not only by the laboring element, but by the thousands 
and thousands of fair-minded citizens who have observed the 
usurpation of judicial power. 

There ought to be no hesitation to enact legislation throwing 
around the citizen proper safeguards against the abuse to 
which this writ may be subjected. It has too frequently been 
made a mere machine to attack or destroy personal freedom. 
It has been made the instrument of gross usurpation of power 
by the courts, and against these dangers we ought carefully to 
guard by legislation. 

In the last May number of the American Federationist, Mr. 
Andrew Furuseth, speaking on the subject of injunctions, well 
remarks : : 


Injunctions used contrary to and destructive of constitutional guar- 
anties of individual freedom are usurpations, whether they take place 
in a monarchy by the king or in a republic by the judges. The F 18 
the same, its results are the same, and the people that will endure will 
become serfs, will deteriorate, and die. 


Time does not permit the pointing out of the outrageous man- 
ner in which some of the judges have abused their power in 
the issuance of injunctions and in the punishment for their 
alleged violation. The fact remains that workingmen have been 
tyrannized over in some jurisdictions through this abuse of the 
injunction writ and rendered helpless to assert their God-given 
right to work for whomsoever they pleased and wheresoever 
they would. 

In an able and elaborate argument made by Thomas Carl 
Spelling, esq., of New York, before the Judiciary Committee 
of the House in support of the anti-injunction bill, Mr. Spelling 
makes a statement showing a startling example of the improper 
use of the injunction writ. He says in that argument: 


But I feel that I would be remiss in the performance of duty if I 
did not give special attention to the conflict now waged in New York 
between Fhe typothete and the typographical union, which the typothe- 
te’s attorney, Bir. Bearry, told us about. I have with me the wage 
scale as presented to me by Mr. Frank Morrison, secre of the 
American Federation of Labor, now in force in that city, and it reads 
as follows: 

New York scale for book and job offices, March, 1905. 


Compositors: Book and 750 scale, hand composition, 44 to 50 cents 
per thousand; per week, $21. 

Proof readers: Per week, $21. 

Floor men and ad“ men: Per week, 821. 

Machine printers: Per week, $21.30. 

You can scarcely realize the inad 
lived in New York. Of the educationa 
employees I can not speak in detail, but t ey are very high. In short, 
each must be a man above the average in literary attainments. The 
most talented writers always expect the proof sbeets to come back 
with a lot of query marks on the margin calling attention to rhe- 
torical la x say poung of tho eas correctness required in the 
matter of orthogra and punctuation. 

Well, of 7,000 of theae, 700 are on strike for an eight-hour day. It 
seems that the ate have yielded to nine-tenths of the strikers. 
But they have a egal ànd a detective force on the heels. of the 700. 
Nevertheless, the other 6,300 are lending aid to the 700. But with 
the lawyers and detectives and bullies always hired to insult and pick 

uarrels with strikers and afterwards to appear as witnesses against 

em, there have been eight convictions for assault. The attorney for 
the Typothets got an injunction and flaunted it here proudly and ex- 
ultantly. The unfair judge who issued it was no doubt made to believe 
that the mere business of the complainant was property. But that was 
not enough to warrant the Issuance of an injunction. To complete the 
ted basis for the infamous outrage which he perpetrated upon 

these rly pug and overworked men, who are among the best citi- 
zens of New York, notwithstanding thelr poverty, he had to hold that 
the capitalists had a property interest in the unemployed in what he 
would term the “labor market.” But owing to the brazen zeal and 
blind partisanship of the Typothetæ and their 1 representative, the 
— unfairness, and overreaching greed of the Typothete was 


uacy of such wages if you have not 
ualifications uired of the 


made to ap in a very strong light. He thought he had advanced 
a very telling argument when he said it was necessary to enforce a 
nine-hour day, which really means lower wages than an eight-hour day, 
in order to eae and hold in New York the book and Job printing 
of the United States. 


Again, Mr. Spelling very forcefully remarks: 


I might recount to you at great length the abuses of Federal courts 
in the matter of sending forth what may be properly called special leg- 
islation—that is, they usurp the legislative power and make an ex 
—.— facto law and crush and destroy one side in a labor dispute, 

ey turn over the judicial power that the Constitution and Congress 
has given for other purposes. They turn that over to one side in a 
trade dispute where vital and far-reaching interests are Involved, and 
that side employs it as an unfair, a crushing and overwhelming ad- 
van against what, despite its numbers, is the weaker adversary. 
And this legislation is sought in order to mark anew the dividing line 
between the jurisdiction in law and equitable jurisdiction. 


I am mindful that heretofore some of my colleagues on the 
Democratic side have called attention to the communication 
made by the American Federation of Labor in respect to its 
appeal, and.the indifference manifested by the Republican ma- 
jority in the House toward labor’s cause. I wish to emphasize 
labor's demands by calling attention again to that well-drawn 
and expressive document which ought to have received respect- 
ful heed, but which has so far had no effect upon our present 
Congress. That document, styled the “ Bill of Grievances,” is 
as follows: 

LABOR’S GRIEVANCES. 


'ASHIN' D. $ 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Ne ROTOR, D: Cop MAFON la INON 


President of the United States; 
Hon. WM. P. FRYE, 

President pro tempore United States Senate; 
Hon. JOSEPH G. Cannon, 

Speaker House of Representatives, United States. 


GENTLEMEN : The undersigned executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and those accompanying us in the presentation of this 
document, submit to yoa the subject-matter of the grievances which the 
workmen of our country feel by reason of the indifferent position which 
the Congress of the United States has manifested toward the just, rea 
scnable, and necessary measures which have been before it these past 
several years, and which particularly affect the interests of the working 

ple, as well as by reason of the administrative acts of the executive 
ranches of this Government and the legislation of the Congress re- 
lating to these interests. For convenience, the matters of which we 
SP ain are briefly stated, and are as follows: 

The law commonly known as the “eight-hour law” has been found 
ineffective and insufficient to accomplish the purpose of its designers 
and framers. Labor has, since 1894, urged the passage of a Jaw so as 
to remedy the defects, and for its extension to all work done for or on 
behalf of the Government. Our efforts have been in vain. 

Without hearing of say kind granted to those who are the advocates 
of the eight-hour law an prian le, Congress passed, and the President 
signed, an appropriation bill containing a rider nullifying the eight hour 
law and principle in its application to the greatest public work ever un- 
dertaken by our Government, the construction of the Panama Canal. 

The eight-hour law in terms provides that those intrusted with the 
supervision of Government work shall neither require nor permit any 
violations thereof. The law has been grievously and frequently vio- 
lated. The violations haye been reported to the heads of several De- 

1 who have refused to e the necessary steps for its en- 
‘forcement. 

While recognizing the necessity for the employment of inmates of our 

nal institutions, so that they may be self-supporting, labor has urged 
n vain the enactment of a law that shall safeguard it from the competi- 
tion of the labor of conyicts. 

In the interest of all of our people, and in consonance with their 
almost general demand, we have argos Congress for some tangible re- 
lief from the constantly frowing evil of induced and undesirable immi- 
gration, but without result. 

Recognizing the danger of Chinese immigration, and responsive to the 
demands of the people, Congress years ago enacted an effective Chinese- 
exclusion law; yet, despite the experience of the people of our own 
country, as well as those of other countries, the present law is flagrantly 
violated, and now by act of Congress it is seriously proposed to invali- 
date that law and reverse the policy. 

The partial relief secured by the laws of 1895 and 1898, pronnag 
that seamen shall not be compelled to endure involuntary servitude, has 
been seriously threatened at each 1 Congress. The petitions 
to secure for the seamen equal right with all others have been denied, 
and a disposition shown to extend to other workmen the system of com- 
pulsory labor. 

Under the guise of a bill to subsidize the ship: 
sion is incorporated, and has already p od the 
term of conson p uon which would make compulsor. 
dition precedent to employment on 7 owned vessels. 

Hay in mind the terrible and unnecessary loss of life attending 
the burning of the Slocum in the harbor of New York, the wreck of the 
Rio de Janeiro at the entrance to the bay of San Francisco, and other 
disasters on the waters too numerous to mention, in nearly every case 
the great loss of life was due to the undermanning and the unskilled 
manning of such vessels, we presented to Congress measures that would, 
if enacted, so far as human law could do, make impossible the awful loss 
of life. We have sought this remedy more in the interests of the travel 
ing public than in that of the seamen, but in vain. 

aving in mind the constanly increasing evN growing out of the 
parsimony of corporations, of towing several undermanned and un- 
equipped vessels called barges" on the high seas, where, in case of 
storm or stress, they are cut loose to drift or sink and their crews to 
rish, we have urged the passage of a law that shall forbid the tow- 
ng of more than one such vessel unless they shall have an equipment 
and a N sufficient to mange them when cut loose and sent adrift, 
but in vain. 

The antitrust and interstate-commerce laws enacted to protect the 
people against monopoly in the products of labor and against discrimi- 
nation in the transportation thereof, have been perverted, so far as the 
their personal liberty 


ing 8 a provi- 
mate, pray! ding for a 
naval service a con- 


laborers are concerned, so as to inyade and viola 
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— guaranteed by the Constitution. Our repeated efforts to an 


ress from Congress haye been in vain. 

The beneficent writ of injunction, intended to protect property rights 
has, as used in labor disputes, been perverted so as to attack and de- 
stroy personal freedom and in a manner to hold that the employer has 
some property rights in the labor of the workman. Instead of obtain- 
ing the relief which labor has sought, it is seriously threatened with 
gee yrs authority for existing judicial 3 

The Committee on Labor of the House of resentatives was instil- 
tuted at the demand of labor to voice its sentiments, to advocate its 
rights, and to this 
committee has 


any and all Goy- 
from the Govern- 
ment service, to petition Congress for any redress of grievances or for 
any improvement in their condition. Thus the constitutional right of 
citizens to petition must be surrendered by the Government employee 
in order that he may obtain or retain his . 

We present these pence to your attention because we have lon, 
patiently, and in vain waited for redress. There is not any matter o. 
which we have complained but for which we have in an honorable and 
lawful manner submitted remedies. The remedies for these grievances 
proposed by labor are in line with fundamental law, and with the 
as. ee and development made necessary by changed industrial 
conditions. 

Labor brings these, its grievances, to rae attention because you are 
the representatives responsible for legis ation and for failure of legis- 
lation. The tollers come to you as your fellow-citizens who, by reason 
of their porion in. life, have not only with all other citizens an al 
Interest in our country, but the further interest of being the burden- 
bearers, the wage-earners. of America. As labor's representatives we 
ask you to redress these grievances, for it is in your power so to do. 

Labor now appeals to you, and we that it may not be In vain. 
But if perchance you may not heed us, we shall appeal to the conscience 
and the support of our fellow-citizens. 

Very respectful 
Samuel 


r. 


List of representatives of labor associated with the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor in the presentation of labor's 
grievances, March 21, 1906. 


John G. Schmidt, Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America. 

mee. Fy Schirra, Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America. 

Thomas II. Lockwood, Pocket Knife Blade Grinders and Finishers’ 
National Union. 

Thos. R. Keenan, Brotherhood of Boller Makers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers of America. 

Peter L. Mitchell, Brotherhood of Boller Makers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers of America. 

James F. Speirs, Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers of America. 7 

John R. P. Krey, Iron Molders’ Union of North America. 

Ed. F. Weber, International Association Glass House Employees. 

Hugh Falvey, American Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

F. C. Gengenback, American Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

P. II. Malloy, American Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

J. J. Crowley, The Granite Cutters’ International Association of 


America, 
The Granite Cutters’ International Association of 


John Lyons, 
America. 
Frank McArdle, International Brotherhood of Foundry Employees, 
Cornelius P. Shea, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Thos. C. Fox, International Brotherhood of Teams i 
J. E. Toone, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
James F. Fitzgerald, Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. 
Timothy Healey, International Brotherhood of Station Firemen. 
N. A. James, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 
H. E. Burns, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 
F. M. Nuse, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 
Christian Schlag, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 
Wm. McPherson, International Carriage and Wagon Workers. 
Wm. M. Merrick, Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam 
Be oven ee Pm 1 noe = — 1 — 11 
ose} 2 agher, Plumbers, Gas ters, Steam Fitt and Steam 
mittere. Helpera of the United States and Canada” ang atten 
ohn R. Alpine, lumbers, Gas rs, Steam Fitt and 
Fitters’ Helpers of the United States and Canada. 252 iy 
P. H. Cummins, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 
J. W. Kline, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 
Chas. T. Smith, International Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union 
of North America. 
E. L. Jordan, International Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union 
of North America. 
T. L. Mahan, International Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union 
or n, odes, Paving C tters’ Uni f the United States 
m. a utte nion o e Un and Canada. 
. J. 2 Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada. 
va ceed Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada. 
Frank Feeney, International Union of Elevator Constructors. 
Chas. Hank, International Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Al- 


nee. 
Henry Nolda, Upholsterers’ International Union of North America. 
Chas. E. Lawyer, International Tin Plate Workers’ Protective Asso- 
oe of merien t tional Tin Plate Work Pro 
owell, Internatio ~ — 
Oe orge. n ate Workers teetive Associa 


en. 
W. J. MeSorley, International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal 
Lathers. 


R. V. Brandt, International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers. 
W. S. Crown, American Federation of Musicians, 
cB; American tion of Musicians. 
Charles Derlin, American Federation of Musicians. 
Reames F. Ryan, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Inte’national 
8 — L. Desmond, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
re A. Daly, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
ce, 
W. F. Gilmore, Amal ted Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 
Geo G. Griffin, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 
William M. Lewis, Brotherhood of Painters, rators, and Paper- 
hangers of America. 
Frank X. Noschang, Journeymen Barbers’ International Union. 
Thomas O. Hughes, International Unien of Slate Workers. 
res — Huddleston, International Slate and Tile Workers’ Union of 
erica, 
Ben Russell, International Slate and Tile Workers’ Union of America. 
Thomas F. Tracy, Cigar Makers’ International Union of America. 
J. A. Roberts, Cigar kers’ International Union of America. 
Martin Hellmuth, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
ot North America. 


W. E. Thompson, International Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile 
or te and H porn Union. 
. O. Pratt, Amalgamated Association of Street and Blectric Railway 


a ‘ees of America. 
. C. Parsons, International 8 Union. 
John P. Murphy, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
John J. Binder, International Union of United Brewery Workmen. 
John Mangan, Steam Fitters’ International Union. 
James M. Cumming, Steam Fitters’ International Union. 
Charles N. Isler, Steam Fitters’ International Union. 
Henry Fischer, ‘Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 
1 Feenie, United Powder and High Explosive Workers of 
erica. 
4 Janas G. McGrindle, United Powder and High Explosive Workers of 
merica. 
Andrew Furuseth, International Seamen's Union of America. 
J. L. Feeney. International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 
Rodney L. Thixton, International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America. 
Michael J. Shea, International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America. 
James F. Splann, International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America, 
rah Mee Ryan, International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
orkers. 
atk J. McArdle, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
orkers. 
Martin Higgins, International Printing Pressmen's Union. 
John Golden, United Textile Workers of America. 
J. T. Carey, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, etc. 
Thomas Mellor, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, etc. 
H. B. Perham, the Order of Railroad 3 
Jere F. McCarthy, Central Labor Union, Washington, D. C. 
Charles W. Winslow, Central Labor Union, Washington, D. C. 
John B. Colpoys, Central Labor Union, 1 D. C. 
Shelby Smith, Allied Printing Trades Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Fitzpatrick, Chicago Federation of Labor. 
P. J. Flannery, Interior Freight Handlers and Warehousemen's In- 
ternational Union. 


Organized labor has accomplished much for the toiling masses 
of the Republic. Individual effort, however well directed, how- 
ever valuable it may be, can never serve as great a purpose as 
organized effort made in the same direction. 

Most of the reforms brought about in the several States of the 
Union and in the country itself, through the Federal Legislature, 
for the relief and for the benefit of the laboring and industrial 
classes, and which necessarily operate for the benefit of the 
entire people, have been brought about because of the urgent 
and repeated and persistent demands of organized labor. 

It may well be asserted, as a general rule, that whatever 
operates to benefit the laboring classes of the country operates 
toward the benefit of all the people of the land. That which 


serves to uplift and upbuild the people who toil, goes to promote 


the general prosperity and welfare of the nation. 

Labor in some way and in some form is a mighty contributor 
to the taxes and the reyenue that flow into the Public Treasury. 
In its last analysis taxation falls upon labor itself. 

Some years ago upon this floor I said, and I desire to repeat 
it now, that I agreed fully with a great writer on the subject, 
who declared that Taxation reaches down to the base, but the 
base is labor, and labor pays all.” 

Hence it is the laboring man, it is the laboring element, it is 
the great army of those who toil and sweat, those who produce 
something through their genius, their brawn, or brain, who 
stand at the portals of Congress remedial legislation 
as citizens of the Republic. They come—as they have a right 
to come—in their dual capacity as citizens and as taxpayers, 
as men who contribute by their labor, their thrift, their industry, 
and their work to the general welfare of the country. 

In these closing hours of Congress, no appeal, of course, can 
be productive of results at this session; but I deem it a duty, 
as well as I esteem it a pleasure, to stand here to lend my voice 
in aid of labor’s demand for such legislation as may contribute 
o = woran of the vast army of toilers and wage-earners of 

an 

The Republican majority of this House, in whose power it 
was to pass the legislation necessary for the proper protection 
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of labor, must remember that in the end they must all answer 
to the people at the polls. Every Member of this House will in 
a few months more be called upon to render unto his constitu- 
ency an account of his stewardship. When that time comes, 
the laboring man, the wage-earner, the toiler, as well as the 
rest of our citizenship, under the protection of the Constitution 
of the Republic, will exercise his sovereign right as a citizen in 
the selection of Representatives to sit in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Let them then choose between those who have been indiffer- 
ent to their demands on the one hand and those who have been 
friendly to them on the other. 

From the Democratic side of the Chamber, with a consistency 
that has always marked the Democratic party in standing for 
the interests of the masses of the country, have come earnest 
appeals for remedial labor legislation. From the other side of 
the Chamber has come the silence that tells of indifference and 
opposition. 

Let those who had it in their power to enact legislation for the 
common good, for the toilers of the country, for the wage- 
earners of the land, remember that they will be held responsible 
for their inaction by the people. When the test shall be made— 
as it must be made—at the polls, let those in the ranks of labor, 
let those who are the honest friends of labor, those who realize 
that 

Princes and kings may flourish and may fade; 

A breath has made them, as a breath can make; 

But a bold working class, their 3 s pride, 

When once destroyed can never be suppli 
judge those for whom they are to cast their suffrage, not by 
promises or by empty professions, but by their deeds; by the evi- 
dences they have given of their steadfastness of purpose and of 
their sincerity of action. 


RAILROAD RATES. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the 
Speaker’s table Senate joint resolution 72. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate joint 
resolution 72. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 72) fixing the date upon which „the act to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved 

February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge 


the owers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, approved June 
896, shall go into effect. 


Pasienk etc., That the act entitled “An act to amend an act en- 
titled ‘An act to’ regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, and all 
acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the wers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” shall take effect and be in force sixty days 
after its approval by the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I now move to amend the 
title. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
amending the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the title by 25 out all after the word “ June, in line 5, 
and insert the following: 29, 1906, shall go into effect. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the title. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Parkinson, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles; in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 2668. An act to regulate the retirement of certain vet- 
erans of the civil war; 

S. 2699. An act for the relief of Robert F. Scott; 

S. 5868. An act changing the names of Brightwood avenue 
and Georgia avenue; and 

S. 6468. An act ceding certain land appertaining to the post- 
office building at Reno, Ney., for use as a street. 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SOUTHWICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is here 
pay, 
/ 


authorized and di- 


rected to from the contingent fund of the House, to the persons 


ployed, rapera as uty Sergeant-at-Arms in charge of pairs. 
clerk in charge of as . Hr. pecial chief page, rnai 1 — a 

rgeant-at-Arms,” the ait erence between the npn 
now a them by by law at the rate of $1,400 per annum and the rate of 
$1, per annum until the end of the present fiscal year or until other- 


wise provided for by law. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if that reso- 
lution has been reported from any committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that 
resolution and another resolution looking to increasing the pay 
of various employees of the House have been before the Com- 
mittee on Accounts and have been considered by them and have 
not been reported. Now, while I have no objection to permit 
the House to consider the question of increasing the pay of its 
employees, if it desires to do so, I do not think that certain 
employees ought to be singled out to the exclusion of others. 
There are other resolutions pending asking for an increase to 
other employees of the House. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. What clerks are these? 

Mr. BARTLETY. They are three pair clerks. 

Mr. SULZER. Why not take them all in? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is my proposition exactly, 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. There are two more? 

Mr. BARTLETT. There are three more. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia object? 

Mr. SULZER. I move to amend by taking in the other three 
clerks. 

The SPEAKER. Why, it is unanimous consent to consider 
this resolution. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not intend that 
this shall be considered in this way, familiar as I am with 
what was done in the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia objects. 


DIGEST OF CUSTOMS LAWS AND DECISIONS. 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHARLES 
B. Lanpis] asks unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of a joint resolution, the title of which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution authorizing the Are of the manuscript of a 
digest of the United States customs laws and decisions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a rereading of the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to on cen from the legal owners thereof, at a 
cost not to exceed $2, payable out of any funds not otherwise ap- 
eee the manuscript 0 < digest of the United States customs 

aws and decisions, compiled by Robert M. Cousar, deceased, and to 
have printed, with such revision as in his judgment may be necessary, 


not to exceed 1,000 copies for the official use of the Treasury Depart- 


ment. And the sum of $2,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 


is hereby n for said 8 And the Superintendent of 
8 hereby authorized reprint this document for sale at 
per copy. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CHARLES B. LAnpis] for information as to 
the ownership of this manuscript at the present time. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. This manuscript was prepared 
by a gentleman named Robert Cousar, and it is now—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. And it is now in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Has it been printed? , 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. It has never been printed. I 
would say that no digest of the decisions of the courts and the 
board of appraisers for the period covered by this manuscript: 
has ever been printed. This particular period has never been 
covered. And the Secretary of the Treasury and the board of. 
appraisers have earnestly recommended this publication. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Has the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mended it? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Very strongly. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have read a tele- 
gram from the Secretary of the Treasury in response to one I 
sent this afternoon. ' 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29, 1906. 


Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 
House of Representatives.: 


The Coursar’s manuscript of digest of customs decisions was reliable 
and valuable when made. ‘The author is dead and the work needs 
bringing up to date. The Department has, in fact, used it for a few 
years, and I think it is due the widow that we buy the manuscript for 
1,000 at least. 
L. M. SHaw. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, this resolution 
provides for paying $2,000 for this manuscript. In the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury not to exceed $1,000 
should be paid. 4 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One thousand at Igast. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration of 
the resolution at that rate. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I will say, Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of that telegram, that the value of this manuscript, as 
given to the Committee on Printing, was placed in the sum 
that is carried in the joint resolution, and our information as 
to its value came from the Treasury Department. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
20403) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses to the bill (II. R. 20410) to increase 
the limit of cost of certain publie buildings, to authorize the 
purchase of sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection 
and completion of publie buildings, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 6338. An act to amend section 2 of an act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the diocese of Washington; 

S. 4317. An act to provide for the payment of certain claims 
against the District of Columbia in accordance with the act of 
Congress approved January 26, 1897, and as amended July 19, 
1897; and 

S. 5565. An act to close certain alleys in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolwed by the Senate (the House of Oh te hte concurring) 
That the conferees on the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for 
popie buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 8 
. and for other purposes, be directed to add to said bill an 


enon toward the construction of a public building at Albu- 
ex. 


item o 
querque, N. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 4317. An act to provide for the payment of certain claims 
against the District of Columbia in accordance with the act of 
Congress approved January 26, 1897, and as amended July 19, 
1897—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 5565. An act to close certain alleys in the District of Co- 
lumbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 6338. An act to amend section 2 of an act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Diocese of Washington—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. k 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the’ Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 15442. An act to establish a Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule for the 
naturalization of aliens throughout the United States; 

II. R. 14396. An act to incorporate the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Ship Canal, to define the powers thereof, and to facili- 
tate interstate commerce ; $ 

H. R. 20407. An act to authorize the Baldwin and Dague 
Lumber Company to construct a bridge across the St. Francis 
River, in Arkansas. 


XL—612 


Ae R. 3933. An act granting a pension to James P. Flew- 
ellen; 

II. R. 19755. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
loan temporarily to the Philippine government a vessel of the 
United States Navy for use in connection with nautical schools 
of the Philippine Islands; 

II. R. 7235. An act granting an increase of pension to Abel W. 
Payne; and 

II. R. 8867. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
Stillman, 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 6209. An act authorizing certain changes in the permanent 
system of highways in the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills and joint 
resolutions: 

II. R. 12323. An act to extend the public-land laws of the 
United States to the lands comprised within the limits of the 
abandoned Fort Crittenden Military Reservation, in the State 
of Utah, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 17740. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
M. Sexton; f. 

H. R. 6495. An act granting an increase of pension to Phineas 
Hyde; 

H. R. 20461. An act to reinstate Kenneth G. Castleman as a 
lieutenant in the Navy; ' 

II. R. 20173. An act to authorize Henry T. Henderson and his 
associates to divert the waters of Little River, in the State of 
Alabama, from the lands of the United States for use of electric 
light and power plant; 

II. R. 11932. An act to grant American registry to the bark 
Homeward Bound; 

II. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to inyestigate and report on block-signal sys- 
tems, and appliances for the automatic control of railway trains; 

H. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish condemned cannon for a life-size statue of Gen. 
Henry Leavenworth at Leavenworth, Kans. ; 

II. R. 12987. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; 

H. R. 15442. An act to establish a Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule for the 
naturalization of aliens throughout the United States; 

H. R. 14896. An act to incorporate the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Ship Canal, to define the powers thereof, and to facili- 
tate interstate commerce ; 

II. R. 20407. An act to authorize the Baldwin and Day Lumber - 
Company to construct a bridge across the St. Francis River 
in Arkansas; 

H. R. 17714. An act to authorize the commencement and con- 
duct of legal proceedings under the direction of the Attorney- 
General; 5 

II. R. 13142. An act for the relief of Daniel B. Murphy; 

H. R. 4279. An act to correct the military record of Wilbur C. 
Stephens; 

II. R. 20290, An act to amend the river and harbor act of 
March 3, 1905; 

II. R. 20176. An act to authorize the Missouri Central Rail- 
road Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Missouri River near the city of Glasgow, in the State of Mis- 
souri; 

H. R. 16670. An act to indemnify Edgar P. Swett; 

H. R. 20175. An act to authorize the Missouri Central Rail- 
road Company to construct and maintain a bridge across 
the Missouri River near the city of St. Charles, in the State of 
Missouri; and 

II. R. 10501. An act to incorporate the National Educational 
Association of the United States. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 6468. An act ceding certain land appertaining to the post- 
office building at Reno, Nev., for the use as a street—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 5868. An act changing the names of Brightwood avenue 
fare avenue—to the Committee on the District of Co- 
umbia. 
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S. 2699. An act for the relief of Robert F. Scott to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2668. An act to regulate the retirement of certain veterans 
of the civil war—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BUILDING BILL, 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a con- 
ference report and ask that the House agree to the same. 

The SPEAKER. Is there a statement with the report? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT, And I desire to ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, that instead of a written statement I may be per- 
mitted to make an oral report and statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BAR- 
THOLDT] presents a conference report on thg bill of which the 
Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read the title. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
20410) entitled “An act to increase the limit of cost of certain 
publie buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2 as 3, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 23, 28, 34, 86, 37, 41, 42, 46, 47, 48, 52, 55, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 68, 69, 74, 79, 80, 82, 89, 93, 97, 98. 109, 121, 123, 127, 128, 
129, 130, 131, 132, 145, 148, 156, 157, and 158. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 6, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 22, 
24, 25, 26, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35, 39, 43, 45, 49, 51, 53, 56, 57, 64, 67, T1, 
72, 75, 76, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 91, 94, 95, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 122, 124, 
125, 126, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 147, 154, 
160, and 162; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “ post-office ” insert the words“ and court-house;” strike 
out the words “government buildings” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ governmental offices;” so that said section 
shall read as follows: 

“United States post-office and court-house and other govern- 
mental offices at San Juan, Porto Rico, three hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 

. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “ hundred” insert the words “and twenty;” so that said 
section shall read as follows: 

“United States post-office, custom-house, and land office at 
Eureka, California, one hundred and twenty thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 73, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “sixty” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ fifty- 
five;”’ so that said section shall read as follows: 

„United States post-office at Manistee, Michigan, fifty-five 
thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the words one hundred and fifty“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “two hundred;” so that said item shall read as fol- 
lows: 

“United States post-office, court-house, and land office at 
Great Falls, Montana, two hundred thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the words “ eighty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ eighty; so that same shall read as follows: 

= United States post-office at Kearney, Nebraska, eighty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, and 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “sixty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“seventy ;” so that same shall read as follows: 

“United States post-office at Olean, New York, seventy thou- 
sand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “ fifty ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ seventy,” 
making said amendment read as follows: 

“United States post-office at Yonkers, New York, one hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree-to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
‘agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “seventy-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“eighty,” making said amendment read as follows: 

“United States post-office and other governmental offices at 
Lead, South Dakota, eighty thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 106, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
the word “ post-office” insert the words “and court-house;” so 
that said amendment shall read as follows: 

“United States post-office and court-house at Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 153: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 153, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
42 of the bill, after line 7, insert the following: 

“Seo. —. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, a suitable site for the United States 
post-office and other governmental offices at Oklahoma City, 
Territory of Okalahoma: Provided, That thirty thousand dol- 
lars of the fifty thousand dollars heretofore appropriated for 
the acquisition of a suitable site and the erection and completion 
of a building thereon at said city shall be ayailable for the ac- 
quisition, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, of a site 
only at Oklahoma City, Territory of Oklahoma.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 155: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 155, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 42 
of the bill, line 18, after the word “ condemnation,” insert the 
words “or otherwise; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 138: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 138, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “ten” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ twenty; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 139: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 139, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “ten” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ fifteen; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

And disagree on the following amendments, numbered 5, 11, 
14, 17. 21, 27, 30, 38, 40, 54, 58, 70, 108, 120, 146, and 159. 

RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 

Epwin C. BuRLEIGH, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


N. B. Scorr, 

F. ©. WARREN, 

©. A. CULBERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that in lieu of a written statement he may make a verbal state- 
ment, and also to dispense with the reading of the report. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, the conferees of the two 
Houses on the public building bill agree on all the items con- 
tained in that bill except fourteen items, which are as follows: 

The New York custom-house; the New York assay office; 
Detroit (Mich.) post-office; Columbus (Ohio) post-office; Chat- 
tanooga post-office building; Cedar Rapids, Mich.; Oklawaha, 
Fla.; Des Moines, Iowa; Fernandina, Fla.; Moscow, Idaho; 
Denver, Colo.; Minneapolis, Minn., and Richmond, Va., and last, 
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but not least, the three-million-dollar proposition which con- 
templates the purchase of two blocks of land in the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of erecting a Department building. 

The opinion of the conferees of the House is that there will 
be no difficulty in agreeing upon all these items. We would like 
to get the judgment of the House upon the main proposition, 
which has proyed a stumbling block in our conference, namely, 
the $3,000,000 proposition. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to get the judgment of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand that there is 
an agreement on all except the item specified? If so, the first 
thing to do would be to dispose of the report. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I move to adopt the report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken; 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I move to further insist 
on the disagreement of the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments in disagreement, as speci- 
fied, and ask for further conference. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Dees the gentleman now desire to agree 
to the further conference requested by the Senate? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the request of the 
Senate for a conference will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the House that the conferees on 
the part of the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to House bill 20410 do not agree to 
Senate amendment numbered 159, being an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of a site in the District of Columbia, at a cost of $3,000,000. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, in support of that resolution I 
wish to state to the House that there is no doubt of the correct- 
ness of the statement of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bar- 
THOLDT] that this proposition, to appropriate $3,000,000 for the 
purchase of a site for a departmental building, is the principal 
if not the sole obstacle in the way of agreement between the 
two Houses. I confidently believe that if the House will adopt 
this resolution by a large majority, as I believe it will, the 
work of the conferees will be materially facilitated, and an 
agreement will be brought about much earlier than could other- 
wise be accomplished. And, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say further 
that in view of the construction that we have heretofore au- 
thorized here in the District of Columbia during the last four 
years, as compared with the construction authorized in the 
remainder of the United States, there is no justification what- 
ever for our appropriating a dollar at this session for the con- 
struction of any new building in this city. 

We have to-day in course of construction in this city eleven 
public buildings. All of them have been authorized since June 
6, 1902. The limit of cost of those eleven buildings is $18,051,- 
300. During that same time Congress has authorized the con- 
struction of buildings throughout the remainder of the United 
States in an amount aggregating $24,504,809. The unappro- 
priated balance of the $18,000,000 heretofore authorized for 
construction in this city equals the aggregate amount carried in 
the sundry civil bill at this sessien of Congress for all other 
publie-building construction throughout the Union. That being 
the case, Mr. Speaker, I can see no justification whatever for 
our now appropriating $3,000,000 for the purchase of this site, 
which means an ultimate expenditure for public buildings that 
will aggregate at least $12,000,000, if not $15,000,000, and thus 
prevent the appropriation of money for the erection of build- 
ings in other parts of the United States, where buildings are 
just as essential as they are in the District of Columbia. [Ap- 
ylause.] 

i The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I call for a division, in order 
that we may have a count on this vote. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 225, noes none. 

Accordingly the resolution was agreed to. 

The announcement of the result was received with applause. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a statement concerning the public buildings 
in the District of Columbia now under construction, to which I 
have referred. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the request will be 
granted. . 


and the conference report was 


Addition to Post-Office Depart- 


The statement is as follows : 


Appropri-| Appropri- 
cence ations this 
date. session. 


Limit of 
cost. 


ment building 
Power house for Capitol and 

other buildings 
Office building, House of Rep- 

resentatives 


433, 800 


During the same period, since June 8. 1902, public buildings have 
been authorized throughout the United States and outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at a total cost of only $24,504,809. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. BAnTHorpr, Mr. Burteicu, and Mr. BANKHEAD. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. - Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to consider the resolution passed by the Senate a few minutes 
ago, in relation to the public building at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for present consideration of the following concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate, which the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE SENATE, June 29, 1906. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the conferees on the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for 

ublic buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public 
W and for other 8 be directed to add to said bill an 
item of $100,000 toward the construction of a public building at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreéd to. 


APPROPRIATION FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. . The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. At the beginning of the session this evening 
both Houses adopted a concurrent resolution instructing the 
conferees on the general deficiency bill to include in their final 
report appropriations for the public buildings authorized in the 
public building bill, which is now in conference between the two 
Houses, after agreement had been reached. Now, if this report 
on the general deficiency bill is agreed to, in what manner then 
will the appropriation be cared for? 

The SPEAKER. Did the Senate pass the concurrent resolu- 
tion? : 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. And subsequently agreed to the conference 
report on the deficiency bill, and that is the final report. If 
the Chair may suggest to the gentleman, if the report is agreed 
to the engrossment and enrollment of the bill could be completed, 
and the Chair will suggest to the gentleman for his considera- 
tion that when the public-building bill is reported that perhaps 
the easiest and shortest way would be a deficiency bill that 
would cover the items in the public-building bill. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Very well; I simply wanted the House to 
understand the situation. 

CONFERENCE REPORT ON GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. LITTAUER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the general deficiency bill, and ask that the report be 
read. There is no statement. It is a general agreement on all 
the items. 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 20403) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies, aud asks unanimous consent that 
the report only be read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT. = 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 

two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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20403) making appropriations to supply the deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 9, 12, 15, 
16, 21, 24, 38. 39, 52, 53, 54, and 94. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 2, 23. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 81, 82, 83, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 51, 55, 56, 
58, 59, GO, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92, and 93, and agree to.the same. 

Amendment nunibered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of said amendment strike out the word “day;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert: “two hundred and 
fifty dollars;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lines 7 and 8 of said amendment omit the words “, to be ex- 
pended only for service rendered in the District of Columbia ;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 69, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 12 of said amendment, after the word “ Numbered,” insert 
“ Fiye hundred and twelve; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment, after the word “ China,” insert “to be avail- 
able during the fiscal year nineteen hundred and seven;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Lucius N. LITTAUER, 
J. A. TAWNEY, 
S. BRUNDIDGE, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


EUGENE HALE, 

J. H. ‘GALLINGER, 

James H. BERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The conference report was agreed to. 


PUELICATION OF DIGEST OF UNITED STATES CUSTOMS LAWS AND 
DECISIONS. k 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question 
of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. This afternoon, as chairman of 
the Committee on Printing, I presented a joint resolution pro- 
viding for thé publication of a digest of United States customs 
laws and decisions. To my request for unanimous consent the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] objected. Later I went 
to Mr. Payne and asked him the basis of his objection. He 
stated that he did not think the publication was justified. I 
told him it was recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He said he thought it must have been recommended by the 
Secretary without due consideration, and said he would tele- 
graph the Secretary of the Treasury for information on the 
subject. 

Before the House took recess I went to Mr. Payne again and 
asked him if he had received an answer to his telegram, and he 
said he had not, and that in his opinion his telegram had 
reached the Department after the Department had closed. 

I then explained the matter further, and he stated that he 
would not object if I again asked for the consideration of the 
joint resolution. Relying upon his statement, and receiving no 
information whatever in relation to the telegram read, I again 
offered the joint resolution, and asked unanimous consent for its 
consideration. I was very much surprised indeed when the 
gentleman from New York arose and sent to the Clerk’s desk 
the telegram from the Secretary of the Treasury, which has 
just been read in the hearing of the House. In view of the 
reading of the telegram I ask that the following letter from the 


i ema! of the Treasury, under date of January 8, 1906, be 
rea 
The Clerk read as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrien or THE Secrerary, 
Washington, January 8, 1906. 
The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 
House of Representatives. 


Sm: On February 6, 1902, a joint resolution (143) “to provide for 
the printing of a digest of ‘the United States customs laws and de- 
cisions” was introduced by Mr. Metcalf, and referred to your com- 
mittee. A similar joint resolution was introduced by Mr. Lanpis during 
the second session of the Fifty-elghth Congress. These resolutions 
provide in effect for the printing of a stated number of copies of a 
digest prepared by Robert M. Cousar, and appropriate a sum not to 
exceed $3, in permet therefor, 

This is the only digest known to the Department that is so ar- 
ranged that the decisions of the courts and the Board of United States 
e ya Appraisers appear under the respective paragraphs of the 
arif, 


I am of the opinion that this digest brought down to January 1, 
1904, when the artment posan the publication in “Treasury De- 
cisions” of court cases, would be useful in the administration of the 
customs laws, and have the honor to recommend that provision be 
made for its completion and editorial supervision by suc rson or 
persons as may be designated by this Department, $1,000 of the $3,000 
appropriated to be paid for this work, and the balance of $2,000 to 
be paid to the widow of Mr. Cousar. 
Respectfully, L. M. Suaw, Secretary. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, in the light of this 
letter and telegram, was either too high in January or too low 
in June. I would call the attention of the House to the fact 
that in his letter the Secretary of the Treasury recommends 
an appropriation of $3,000 for this publication. The Committee 
on Printing conferred with the Treasury Department with spe- 
cial reference to the $1,000 asked for bringing the publication 
down to date and received the assurance that if we would 
make an appropriation of $2,000 the work would be brought 
down to date by the Treasury Department, and it would cost 
the Government nothing. Upon that representation and at 
the urgent request of the chief of the customs division the 
Committee on Printing presented this joint resolution. I would 
say in addition that the Committee on Printing was visited 
on several occasions by members of the Board of Appraisers of 
New York City, urging the speedy passage of this joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. - Mr. Speaker, I don’t know exactly what fault 
the gentleman is finding with me. I went out and telegraphed, 
as I agreed, to the Department. I received word that the De- 
partment was closed and they could not get any answer. Sub- 
sequently I did receive a telegram from the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Company, which telegram was read here. I thought it 
ought to go in for the information of the House. I have no 
apologies whatever to make for it. 4 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I would say that 
J am not asking the gentleman for any apologies, but 1 think, 
in view of the fact that he knew I was going to call up this 
joint resolution again and ask for unanimous consent to con- 
sider it, and in view of the assurance that he had given me, he 
ought to have informed me of the receipt of that telegram. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that I re- 
ceived the telegram after I went to my dinner. I came back 
here and almost immediately the gentleman attempted to call 
up his resolution, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objected. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield to a 
question? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I will. 

The SPEAKER. This colloquy is proceeding by unanimous 
consent, Is there objection to its proceeding further? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman has possibly misinter- 
preted the telegram. When the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
O Hans B. Lanpis] asked unanimous consent for its considera- 
tion at one time this evening I objected. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne] showed me the telegram, and it was 
after that that I stated I would withdraw my objections. 

The telegram from the Secretary of the Treasury to the gen- 
tleman from New York refers only to the manuscript eight years 
back, whereas the $2,000 provided for in the resolution pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Indiana, as I understand it, pro- 
vides for bringing the manuscript down to date, so that the di- 
gest comes down to dat , and while the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury states that $1,000 is the value of the manuscript as it stands, 
he still adheres to his original opinion that it will require $1,000 
to bring it down to date. 
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Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. The gentleman is in error. The 
sum of money recommended by the committee contemplates pay- 
ment to the widow, and there will be no cost whatever for 
bringing the digest down to date. The $3,000 recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury contemplated that $2,000 of that 
should go to the widow and a thousand dollars of it toward 
bringing it down to date. 

. Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman from Indiana still does 

not understand the position I call his attention to. While the 
resolution contemplates paying the widow the $2,000, it also con- 
templates that the widow or some one acting for her shall bring 
the digest down to date to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. CHARLES B, LANDIS. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that assurances have already been given that the 
Department will bring it down to date, and there will be no 
cost whatever to the Government. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I say; that it is covered by the 
$2,000, whereas the telegram to the gentleman from New York 
did not refer to bringing it down to date. So that there is no 
conflict here at all. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Indiana to one other thing, and that is that the telegram 
said it was worth at least $1,000. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of this joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Was the gentleman who prepared this di- 
gest in the employ of the Treasury Department when he pre- 
pared it? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. 


or not. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
The question is on the engrossment and 


I could not say whether he was 


Chair hears none. 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, read the third-time, and 
passed. 

RECESS. 


Then, on motion of Mr. Payne (at 12 o’clock and 19 minutes 
a. m.), the House took a recess until 10 o’clock and 55 minutes 
a. m. to-day. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report of examination and survey of the harbor of San Juan, 
P. R., was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
. RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clanse 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were severally reported from committees, delivered 
to the Clerk, and referred to the several. Calendars therein 
named, as follows: 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia, from the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
19515) providing for publicity in election expenditures, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5082); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
20406) to erect a monument on the Tippecanoe battle ground, in 
Tippecanoe County, Ind., reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 5083); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Coumittee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio, from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
15845) to declare a certain portion of the White River unnavi- 
gable, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 5084); which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. ; 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 15902) to declare the James River, in 
Stone County, Mo., unnavigable, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5085); which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


Mr. MUDD, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 20020) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to contract for the construction of a 
floating steel dry dock, reported the same without amendment, 
aecompanied by a report (No. 5090) ; which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Unton. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 19275) for the relief of 
T. E. Boyt, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 5091); which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 
20480) to repeal section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20481) to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims of churches, 
lodges, and educational or eleemosynary institutions arising 
from the late civil war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20482) providing that the question of ` 
loyalty be not considered in certain cases before the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20483) to revive the right of action under 
the captured and abandoned property acts, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20484) to amend the Bowman Act, volume 
vin at Large, page 485—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20485) to establish in the Department of 
Agriculture a bureau to be known as the Bureau of Public 
Highways and to provide for national aid in the improvement 
of the public roads—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 20486) prescribing a uni- 
form box or crate for interstate shipment of oranges and grape 
fruit—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina: Joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 185) directing the Secretary of Agriculture to cause 
a survey and investigation to be made of the swamp and tidal 
lands of the Second Congressional district of South Carolina, 
to determine the feasibility and cost of leveeing and draining 
said lands, and the benefits to agriculture and the public health 
which would result therefrom—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 20487) granting an increase of 
pension to Louisa Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20488) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha A. Carroll—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AMES: A bill (H. R. 20489) granting an increase of 
pension to Josiah B. Kinsman—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 20490) for the relief of 
Frank J. Ladner—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 20491) granting 
an increase of pension to Eliza B. Bond—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 20492) to correct the military 
wore of Samuel F. Hedges—to the Committee on Military 

airs. - 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 20493) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles F. Connery—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GAINES of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 20494) for the 
relief of Mrs. M. F. Charlton, T. B. Latham, of Stewart County, 
Tenn., and Miss M. E. Latham, of Ensley, Ala.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 
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By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 20495) for the relief of 
Hugh H. Moore—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 20496) for the relief of Matthew H. 
Moore—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 20497) granting a pension to 
Mary Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN: A bill (H. R. 20498) for the relief of 
Daniel Conner—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 20499) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Pendergrast, alias Michael Blake—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 
20500) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph G. Thorpe, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. POU: A bill, (H. R. 20501) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Stapleton Hayes—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REEDER: A bill (II. R. 20502) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel B. Weeks—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20503) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Lee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: A bill (H. R. 20504) granting a pension 
to Susan Jacobs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20505) granting a pension to Thomas R. 
Woodrough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20506) granting a pension to William H. 
Waltman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20507) to correct the military record of 
Myron T. Palmer—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (II. R. 20508) to classify and bond 
pay officers’ clerks—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Martha 
A. Carroll and Louise Brown—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, petition of people of upper Savannah, Tugaloo, and 
Seneca rivers, for appropriation to deepen the Savannah, 
Seneca, and Tugaloo rivers—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Petition of Georgia State Dental As- 
sociation, for S. 2355, to reorganize the corps of dental surgeons 
in the Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Charles T. Connery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAINES of Tennessee: Paper to accompany bill for 
relief of heirs of W. S. Latham—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Petition of citizens of Redfield, N. Y., for a 
parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Conrad Hyne—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Daniel Conner—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAHON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Mrs. 
Charles F. Kulicke, widow of Charles F. Kulicke—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Paper to accompany bill for 
relief of W. H. Bean—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POU: Petition of W. J. Bailey, Raleigh, N. C., 
against the tariff on linotype machines—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Kinly Council, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, favoring restriction of immigration—to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of Travelers’ Protective Association 
of America, against exceptions favorable to express companies 
in the rate bill—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: Petition of Board of Trade of Chicago, 
for Government inspection of meat packing products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of Tri County Bulletin, Grand Rapids, Ohio, for 
amendment of postal laws making legal all paper subscrip- 
tions—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of New York State commission to 
the Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition—to the Committee on 
Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

Also, petition of the New Immigrants’ Protective League, 
against the Dillingham-Gardner bill—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 


SATURDAY, June 30, 1906. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

: Prayer by Rev. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, Jr., of the city of Wash- 
ngton. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Burrows, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal stands approved. 


SENATOR FROM UTAH. 


Mr. BURROWS. Mr. President, I ask permission to make a 
brief statement. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 


granted. 

Mr. BURROWS. When the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections made its report in the matter of the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Soor] it was the desire and purpose of the 
committee to bring the matter before the Senate and dispose 
of it at the present session. The public business, however, has 
been so pressing and the necessity of passing the usual appro- 
priation bills before the close of the fiscal year so urgent, and 
owing to the great importance of the questions involved in the 
report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, it has 
been impossible to bring it to the attention of the Senate. 

I desire to give notice that as it is a privileged matter, I 
shall call it up on the first day of the session in December, and 
ask the Senate to proceed with it to its conclusion. 


ISTHMIAN EXPOSITION AT TAMPA, FLA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
was read: 


Whereas it is fitti that the commencement of the work on the 
Panama Canal should celebrated in a suitable manner to the end 
that the importance of this great isthmian waterway may be accentu- 
= ams the 1 7 in favor of its early completion fostered and 

ept alive; an 

Whereas the city of Tampa, in the State of Florida, by reason of its 
being farther to the southward and nearer to said canal than any 
other city in the couatry, having a deep and commodious harbor, 
reached by ample railroad facilities, as also on account of its salubrious 
climate and the spirit of American progress among its citizens, mani- 
fest in the rapid growth and development of the city and her commerce, 
affords a suitable place for such an exhibition; and 

Whereas it has been determined to hold such an Tpos non at Tampa, 
25 eye „ of January, February, March, April, and May, 

28 ; an 

Whereas his excellency, Napoleon B. Broward, governor of the State 
of Florida, did on the 30th day of December, 1905, issue his proclama 
tion calling an isthmian exposition to be held in the city of Tampa, 
commencing in the month of January, A. D. 1908, for the purpose 
aforesaid, and inviting the governors of the several States comprisin 
the United States of America, as well as the governors of the Terri- 
tories of the United States, to secure the cooperation of their State 
legislatures in of said exposition by participating therein and 
sending exhibits of their resources to said exposition: Therefore, be It 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the President be, he is hereby, requested to hold a nava 
review in Tampa Bay at such time during the progress of said exposi- 
tion as he may deem 

Resolved further, That the President of the United States be, and h 
is hereby, requested to cause to be made such display of the Army o 
the United States at said exposition as he nia deem advisable. 

Resolved further, That nothing contained in this concurrent resolu- 
tion shall be construed as committing the United States to any obliga- 
tion hereafter to appropriate money for expenses or liabilities of any 
kind or character made or incur by anyone for the entertainment 
of the guests of such exposition, or in connection with such celebration 
and exhibition. 


Mr. MALLORY. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HALE. I want to see what the language is, because I 
do not want to have the Government committed to any more 
expositions. Is there any clause in it providing that there 
shall be no call on the Government? If there is not, I shall 
have to object. r 

Mr. MALLORY. It does not commit the Government. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The last clause of the concurrent 
resolution provides that 

Nothing contained in this concurrent resolution shall be construed as 
committing the United States to soy obligation hereafter to oh Fae 
money for expenses or liabilities of any kind or character made or in- 
curred by anyone for the entertainment of the guests of such exposi- 
tion, or in connection with such celebration and exhibition. 

Mr. HALE. We will try to keep to that if possible. 

Mr. KEAN. It is a good beginning. 


Mr. HALE. Everybody is very tired of these expositions. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution. : 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President, I am very glad to support this 
resolution, as I desire to offer a resolution at the next session 
of Congress providing for an internatienal exposition at Los 
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Angeles, Cal., to commemorate the completion of the Panama | bills before that committee at every session since I have been 


Canal in 1915. [Laughter.] 
The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
17972) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Missouri River at or near South 
Omaha, Nebr. $ 

Mr. NELSON. That bill was read last night. I ask for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JUNCTION CITY POST, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIO. 


The VICH-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 177) authorizing the Secrétary of War to fur- 
nish a bronze cannon, with its carriage, limber, and accessories, 
to Junction City Post, No. 132, Grand Army of the Republic, 
department of Kansas. 

Mr. LONG. The joint resolution was read last night. I ask 
unanimous consent for its consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

THOMAS H. KENT. 


The bill (H. R. 8825) for the relief of Thomas H. Kent was 
read the first time by its title. 

Mr. CARTER. A similar bill was reported favorably from 
the committee, and it is recommended by the Department. I 
ask for its consideration, 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treas be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay, out of any money now in his ds or here- 
after received from the sale of Crow lands in Montana, to Thomas H. 
Kent, of Sweet Grass eh Mont., the sum of $2,007.20, for the 
reimbursement to the said omas H. Kent for money actually ex- 
2 by him in causing to be made the survey known as the “ Bun- 

ock survey,“ within the boundaries of land ceded by the Crow Indians 
in Montana, to the United States, under treaty dated August 27, 1892, 
a map or plat of said survey having heretofore been filed in the Office 
2 the Commissioner of Indian ‘airs and marked “11622, Indian 
ce.“ 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 19750. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenues,“ 
approved June 10, 1890, as amended by the act entitled “An act 
to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the 
industries of the United States,” approved July 24, 1897, was 
rend twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

RAILROAD IN ALASKA. 


H. R. 18891. An act to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph and telephone line in the district of Alaska was 
read twice by its title. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred, without 
objection, to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. The bill belongs to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I think the bill should go to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. NELSON. It goes to the Committee on ‘Territories. 
That committee has had jurisdiction of all such measures. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Upon what theory does the Senator 
from Minnesota claim that the bill should be referred to the 
Committee on Territories? 

Mr. NELSON. Because it relates to the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. It is an appropriation of public land, 
and it has been the uniform custom of the Senate and the rule 
of Congress that all bills appropriating public lands should go 
to the Committee on Public Lands. I insist tliat the bill which 
came out of the Committee on Territories providing for a 
special charter for a railroad and which has been up for con- 
sideration here several times should have gone to the Committee 


on Public Lands originally. 
Mr. NELSON. All bills relating to Alaska have gone to the 


Committee on Territories, There haye been several railroad 


here. They have all gone to the Committee on Territories. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that such 
has been the practice. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. I agree with the Senator from North Dakota. 
The Committee on Public Lands has always had the control of 
bills of this character. This bill proposes to appropriate a cer- 
tain quantity of public lands to this railroad company. I do 
not think it pertains to Territories at all, but the Public Lands 
Committee has always had bills relating to grants of public 
land in Alaska and everywhere else. It seems to me the Dill 
belongs to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. The original act granting a right of 
way to railroad companies in Alaska was considered by the 
Public Lands Committee and reported out of that committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Pa- 
kota move to refer the bill to the Committee on Public Lands? 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. We have had all the railroad bills per- 
taining to Alaska before that committee. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I do not care, of course, to be obsti- 
nate on this question, because the Committee on Public Lands 
has all the work it can do. e There have been some 125 or 130 
bills referred to that committee. I simply desire to say that 
there is no doubt that all bills of this character making grants 
of public lands have heretofore been referred to the Committee 
Sen Public Lands, and to that committee I think this bill ought 

0 go. 
a mere to lay the motion of the Senator from Minnesota on 

e table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
moves to lay the motion of the Senator from Minnesota on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was not agreed to. 

Mr. BERRY. I move to strike out “ Territories,” in the 
motion, and to insert Public Lands.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that it is 
not according to the rules to amend a motion to refer. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Minnesota to 
refer the bill to the Committee on Territories. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a 
certified copy of the findings of fact filed by the court in the 
cause of the Vestry of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, of Reming- 
ton, Va., v. The United States; which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

COAL AND COAL LANDS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Postmaster-General, transmitting, in response to the 
resolution of the 29th instant, a statement giving the contracts 
for the purchase of coal to be used by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment during the present fiscal year; which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. x 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Attorney-General, transmitting, in response to the resolution of 
the 29th instant, a statement showing the contracts entered 
into by the Department of Justice for coal for use by that 
Department for the present fiscal year, and also for he fiscal 
year 1907; which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. R. 72) fixing the date upon which the 
act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, approved June —, 1906, shall go into effect, with an 
amendment to the title; in which it requested the concurrence 
of. the Senate. ° 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 20403) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes, 
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The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of cost of certain 
publie buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public 
buildings, and for other purposes, further insists upon its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 11, 14, 17, 21, 
27, 30, 38, 40, 54, 58, 70, 108, 120, 146, and 159, agrees to the fur- 
ther conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. BAR- 
THOLDT, Mr. BuRLEIGH, and Mr. BANKHEAD managers at the con- 
ference on the part of thé House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 183) providing for the printing of 
reports ordered by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1905; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the concurrent resolution of the Senate directing the conferees 
on the public-buildings bill to add to said bill an item of appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the construction of a public building at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 6209) authorizing certain 
changes in the permanent system of highways in the District 
of Columbia; and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 


INVESTIGATION OF AFFAIRS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. KEAN. I am directed by the Committee to Audit and 
Centrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. CLARK] on March 1, 1906, to report a substitute there- 
for. I ask for the present consideration of the proposed 
substitute. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That a select committee consisting of five Senators be ap- 
pointed to fully investigate all matters connected with the condition of 
affairs in the Indian Territory in relation to legislation included in an 
act entitled “An act to provide. for the final disposition of the affairs 
of the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory. and for other 

urposes,” approved April 26, 1906, and kindred matters in said 
erritory with reference to the Five Civilized Tribes, and that said 
committee be authorized to employ a stenographer to report its hear- 
nnd all necessary clerical ass nee; and said committee is 
authorized to sit in the city of Washington and in the Indian Terri- 
tory, or elsewhere, as circumstances ep demand, with power to 
send for persons and papers and to administer oaths, and shall make 
full and complete report, together with their conclusions and recom- 
mendations, to the Senate of the United States on the first Monday 


in December, A. D. 1906. The necessary expenses of said committee 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution just read? . 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, for myself I wish to under- 
stand what is the purpose of the resolution. I have a pretty 
definite idea that it will accomplish no good. We have ad- 
mitted that country as a State, and I do not understand what 
business Congress now bas with a committee down there while 
those people are preparing for statehood. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator from Texas will re- 
member that at the time the Five Civilized Tribes bill was 
under consideration in this body at the present session it de- 
yeloped a deplorable ignorance as to all matters affecting the 
legislation then pending. 

While it is true that an enabling act has been passed for 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, it is also true that the tribal 
relations still exist in the Indian Territory. The lands have 
not yet been allotted. There are questions of alienation, there 
are questions of citizenship, there are questions of the disposal 
of the property of the Indian tribes, and the. Indians, upon 
which Congress ought to be fully advised. 

I believe it was the unanimous sentiment at that time that 
some information ought to be furnished to the Senate which 
would serve as a basis for intelligent action upon matters con- 
nected therewith. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have frequently realized that it was a posi- 
tive misfortune that the Congress did not possess more accurate 
and more abundant informaticn in respect to the conditions in 
the Indian Territory. I have seen the Senate repeatedly do 
what I felt sure it would not have done if it had thoroughly 
understood the conditions in that country. But the trouble is, 
we have about completed our legislation with respect to it, and 
it looks to me now like seeking information after the fight. But 
if the Committee on Indian Affairs thinks this is a proper 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


resolution, I shall not oppose my single objection to the com- 
pes ge of the committee charged especially to deal 
w 

However, I will say in passing that unless this committee 
learns more about the Indian Territory in this investigation 
than it has heretofore learned from the people who come here 
and who testify and make statements before the committee, it 
will be a waste of time and money. 

I shall not, myself, do more than vote against the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution which has been read. 

The resolution was not agreed to. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


Mr. KEAN. I am directed by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Spooner] on the 14th instant, to report it favorably with an 
amendment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, which was read, as follows: ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and it is hereby, author- 
ized to employ an assistant clerk, in lieu of the messenger authorized 
by the resolution of January 4, 1906, to be paid from the contingent 


fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,800 per annum until otherwise pro- 
viđed by law. 


The amendment of the committee was, to add at the end of the 
resolution “ to take effect July 1, 1906.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


DAVID UPHAM. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 18545) granting an 
increase of pension to David Upham, to report it without amend- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Dayid Upham, late of Company I, 
Ninth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay him a 
pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET MUNSON. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 19163) granting an 
increase of pension to Margaret Munson, to report it without 
amendment, and I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Margaret Munson, widow of Wil- 
liam H. Munson, late of Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, and to pay her a pension of $16 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY A. CONANT. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 19241) granting an 
increase of pension to Henry A. Conant, to report it without 
amendment; and I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Henry A. Conant, late of Company 
I, First Regiment Ohio Volunteers, war with Mexico, and to pay 
him a pension of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANDREW LEOPOLD. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 19926) granting an 
increase of pension to Andrew Leopold, to report it without 
amendment, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. a 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Andrew Leopold, late of Company 
B, Thirty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
to pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WARREN introduced a bill (S. 6554) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Rock Springs, in the State of Wyoming; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6555) for the relief of Richard 
A. Proctor; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MILLARD introduced a bill (S. 6556) to reimburse cer- 
tain persons for the preparation of an analytical index to tes- 
timony taken before the Committee on Interoceanic Canals; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals. 

MALINDA S. GRAY. 


Mr. HEMENWAY. I ask unanimous consent to call up the 
bill (S. 1473) for the relief of Malinda S. Gray. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. It proposes to pay to Malinda S. Gray, widow of 
the late Frederick S. Gray, the sum of $356.10, the same being 
in lieu of check issued and returned to the Government by 
Frederick S. Gray. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senate to 
have patience, and to state that as soon as the report can be 
written up by the clerks the conferees on the public buildings 
bill have agreed on a report, which will be presented. 

It was with great reluctance, Mr. President, that your con- 
ferees were compelled to yield on what to them was a very im- 
portant—one of the most important amendments that the Senate 
committee had placed in the bill. I refer to section 24, or the 
so-called “site for the Departments of Justice, Commerce and 
Labor, and State Department.” That measure had passed the 
Senate by a unanimous vote and your conferees felt that they 
were expected to stand to the last minute and retain that pro- 
vision in the bill; but yet, as I said, we had reluctantly to 
abandon it. 


Mr. President, it is with humiliation, if not shame, that T 


have to make this statement. When the two Houses of Congress 
make appropriations for buying sites for putting up public build- 
ings all over the country in small cities and towns, and when 
we are erecting two magnificent buildings within the shadow 
of the Capitol for the comfort and convenience of ourselves, 
yet we allow the two great Departments of this Government to 
go uncared for and without a roof over their heads, housed in 
rented buildings, ill adapted for conducting the business of these 
Departments and certainly very inconvenient to those who have 
to conduct these branches of our Government. 

And, Mr. President, another thing: If we were doing business 
as business men would act for themselves, this would not be a 
condition existing for any length of time. 

The rents that are being paid for the buildings that house 
these two great Departments are five or six times the interest 
on the money that would be required to put up magnificent 
buildings. 

Then, Mr. President, in addition to that, if I had my way 
Washington would not only be, as she is now, perhaps, one of 
the most beautiful cities of the world, but I would make her 
still more beautiful until she would be the admiration of all 
civilized countries. I would buy every foot of available land 
that I thought the Government would need for years to come, 
and I would allow future generations, by the issuing of a long- 
time bond, to pay for these improvements and beautifications, 
which will cost less to-day than they ever will again, because 
every day increases the value of the property in the capital 
city or our country. The Washington Times recently contained 
the following appropriate reference to this matter: 

The Government's borrowing rate is about 1.9 per cent. It pays an- 
9 as rental for the District National Guard about $12,000. The 
rent bill is, therefore, the interest on $631,570. Without taking Into 
account the loss to the Government through the use of inadequate quar- 
ters, the scattering of its offices, and waste time, the construction of a 
National Guard building at any figure less than $631,570 would be a 
measure of practical economy. 

But the provision in the omnibus public building bill does not go 
even that far. It carries no e whatever. It provides 
merely that Armory Square shall dedicated for use as the site of a 
National Guard building and authorizes three officials of the Goyern- 
ment, already under salary, to prepare plans and specifications for the 


building. herein the elimination of this item from the measure 
reduces its total would be hard to determine. 


What has been said of the National Guard building is more Im- 


ressively true of the $3,000,000 item carried in the sundry civil bill for 

e purchase of office sites for the three Departments named. ‘These 
columns have argued the case of those buildings more than once. 
Every consideration of national pride and self-respect should moye 
Congress to make the allowances Inserted in the bill by the Senate. 

But if national pride and self-respect will not reach the Speaker as 
forces helpful to his organization, let him consider national economy. 
It applies to this project as effectively as to any other similar one 
which could be cited. The Government paya now as rental for depart- 
mental quarters, not the interest on $3, ,000 or $6,000,000, but the 
interest on $18,000,000, and that sum takes no account of the loss 
through, inefficient and inconvenient service due to the present accom- 
modations. Calculating those items alsò, the annual outlay on bad 
departmental eee ee Is the Interest on $34,000,000, in which 
the three Departments indicated have more than their share. 

The Speaker is above all a business man. Let him consider these 
public building items in the light of good business administration. 

I say again, Mr. President, it was with great reluctance that 
we allowed this amendment that the Senate committee and the 
Senate had put into the bill to go out in conference, 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator from West Virginia will, as 
he has indicated, see that the clerks push forward the matter 
of the report, because that is all that is keeping the Senate here, 
as the Senator understands, 

Mr. SCOTT. They are writing it up. 
about twenty minutes, I understand. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to add a word to what my colleague 
on the committee has said about public buildings in the District 
of Columbia. He has spoken of the good business policy of buy- 
ing the property before it is higher, and it seems to me that the 
best business policy would require us to construct every build- 
ing that is required for the use of the Government in Washing- 
ton, where the Government has to pay but 2 per cent for money 
if it borrows, and at present—and the future promises the 
same—we shall not have to borrow. We should build, instead 
of paying, as we do now, from 7 to 15 per cent rent on the cost 
of buildings. As a matter of business, we ought to proceed gen- 
erously and rapidly with public buildings in the District of 
Columbia. 


It will be ready in 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. President, I intended when the gen- 
eral deficiency bill was pending in the Senate to submit a few 
remarks as to the legislation which was enacted a year ago on 
the general deficiency appropriation bill. I ask the Secretary 
to read the statute which was then enacted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary, 
will read as requested by the Senator from Indiana. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 3679 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3679. No Department of the Government shall rh in any 
one fiscal year any sum in excess of appropriations made by Congress 
for that fiscal year or involve the Government in any contract or obli- 
gation for the future payment of money in excess of such appropria- 
tions unless such contract or obligation is authorized by law; nor shall 
any Department or officer of the Government accept voluntary service 
for the Government or employ personal service in excess of that author- 
ized by law except in cases of sudden emerge involving the loss of 
human life or the destruction of propera: All appropriations made 
for contingent expenses or other general purposes, except appropriations 
made for the fulfillment of contract obligations expressly authorized by 
law or for objects required or authorized by law without reference to 
the amounts annually appropriated therefor, shall, on or before the be- 
gining of each fiscal year, be so apportioned by monthly or other allot- 
ments as to prevent undue expenditures in one portion of the year that 
may require deficiency or additional appropriations to complete the 
service of the fiscal year, and all such apportionments shall be adhered 
to except when waived or modified in specific cases by the written order 
of the head of the Executive Department or other Government estab- 
lishment having control of the expenditure, and all such waivers or 
modifications, together with the reasons therefor, shall be communicated 
to Congress in connection with estimates for any additional appropria- 
tions required on account thereof. 

“Any person violating any provision of this section shall be sum- 
marily removed from office and may also be punished by a fine of not 
less than $100 or by imprisonment for not less than one month.” 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Mr. President, I drafted that provision 
of law a year ago and submitted it to the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Hare], and it met with his hearty approval. There was 
great objection to it by the different Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. ° 

Now, after the law has been in operation for a year, I think 
it is due to the Senator from Maine as well as to myself to say 
something about its effect. 

The general deficiency bill a year ago carried appropriations 
amounting to $31,000,000 of deficiencies. It is fair to say that 
of the $31,000,000 about $10,000,000 covered judgments and 
audited claims, as only about $20,000,000 in that bill carried 
real deficiencies. 

The bill that passed the Senate last night, in charge of the 
Senator from Maine, carried only $10,000,000 of deficiencies. 
and of the $10,000,000, $7,000,000 was in payment of judgments 
and audited claims. So the result of that statute for one year, 
I could safely say, has resulted in the saving of over $10,000,- 
000 to the Government, if not the full difference of $20,000,000, 
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The Departments of the Government have grown into the 
habit of ignoring the acts of Congress. The Appropriations 
Committees would sit for weeks and work out what they be- 
lieved the different Departments ought to expend along various 
Ines, and the Departments would pay no attention to the acts 
of Congress, but simply use any sum of money they saw fit to 
use, and come back to Congress in the way of deficiencies and 
say, “ Why, here, the money is expended. What can we do?” 
And as a rule Congress would appropriate and make good the 
deficiency, the tendency being simply to ignore the Congress of 
the United States and turn this Government over to the differ- 
ent Departments to run at their own good will. 

I am glad to state, Mr. President, that the present chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the House, Mr. Tawney, 
consulting with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], has 
amended this section at this session, and we hope, with the 
section of the statute as now amended, to absolutely prevent 
the Departments of the Government from ignoring the Congress 
of the United States and spending more money than we author- 
ize them to spend. 

A year ago Congress reduced the estimates of the different 
Departments over $42,000,000. When this Congress adjourns, 
with the appropriations made for this year, there will have 
been a very great reduction, and I think it is time that Con- 
gress should look to it that the Departments of the Government 
shall not control matters of appropriation, but that Congress 
shall control them. 

There has been a growing tendency to build up in the great 
Departments of the Government newspaper bureaus to hammer 
Congress into doing their sweet will Now, with ten years’ 
experience on appropriations, I can say that, when that time 
comes, there will be deficiencies every year, because if you were 
to follow all the recommendations that they make for the ex- 
penditure of money, they would bankrupt the Government in 
just a little while. 

Mr. President, I think it due to myself and due to the Senator 
from Maine, in view of the criticisms during last summer, when 
this provision went into effect, to state to Congress and to the 
country the result of this provision of law. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the country, and the Treasury, 
representing the Departments through which the expenditures 
finally come, owe a great debt to the Senator from Indiana for 
originating and carrying through this practical reform. My 
part in it was very slight, and any credit that is due to me is 
very small compared to what is due to the Senator from Indiana. 
I was very glad in every way to conform to his idea of meeting 
a great abuse that had grown up in almost all the Departments 
of every year seeking to avoid the limitations on appropriation 
made by Congress and running into extravagant deficiencies. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. To what extent has the present law been 
violated since it was enacted? 

Mr. HALE. I think all the Departments have been careful 
with regard to countervailing the law. Of course, it takes time, 
in a great government expending the amount of money that we 
do, to get used to new conditions, and there have been some 
cases—emergency cases—which are provided for in the law, 
where there have been deficiencies, and there always will be 
some real deficiencies. 

The law has been strengthened. It is provided in one of the 
appropriation acts this year that, in the first place, the Depart- 
ments shall send in their estimates, as far as practicable, all at 
once. They had a fashion of sending in what was at hand and 
then to keep sending in and claiming that they must have new 
appropriations because they had new estimates, We are pro- 
viding for all that. 

I hope in time the Departments will take notice that it is 
Congress which provides the money; that it is the discretion of 
Congress that settles the amount of money, and that no Secre- 
tary and no understrapper in a Department has any business to 
beset Congress and importune for more appropriations than Con- 
gress has given. If the head of the Department believes that 
under the statute there are real deficiencies and emergency de- 
ficiencies, he should estimate them, and Congress should settle it, 
but for one I am tired of being importuned by the minor officers 
or understrappers of the different Departments, the Assistant 
Secretaries and heads of bureaus, to make more and more ap- 
propriations. I hope that pactice will cease. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to draw the attention of the Senator 
from Maine to one item. What he is talking about is of great 
interest, and I think the Senate should be attracted by it. I 
think the Senator from Maine -and others are getting along 
faster in the real reduction of deficiencies than appears from the 
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deficiency bilis themselves, for the reason that after the esti- 
mates are made by the Departments there is liable to be at the 
other end of the Capitol appropriations something less than these 
estimates by the Departments called for. They come here; 
sometimes they are raised; but when we go into conference I 
notice the first items liable to go out in dispute are those where 
the law provides for certain annual appropriations, as, for instance, 
for subsistence and salaries of the Army and Navy. I notice 
that in the Army appropriation bill the sum is apt to be reduced 
in the conference below what the estimates are and below what 
the law provides for, and therefore there occurs a seeming defi- 
Gency which is really not a deficiency. I do not know whether 
we can protect ourselves against that or not. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, having had charge of the bill 
providing for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government I have noticed in handling the bill this year 
that there has been apparently a greater effort or desire ex- 
pressed on the part of the Cabinet officers and their subordi- 
nates to keep themselves within the limits of the appropriations, 
and I suppose that in part it is the result of the law that has 
just been read, which was drafted by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Hemenway]. 

There is another thing that I want to say. The provision 
that we put in that bill providing that the Cabinet officers 
shall make* full estimates for all that they desire in the bill, 
and it shall be sent in the regular estimates, so as to avoid the 
constant writing of letters to Congress for a little more money 
or for something that they had forgotten, I think will work 
great advantage to the Government. It has grown up as a 
practice, probably not any more in this Administration than any 
other, to put in the estimates what they think of at the time 
as convenient and easily gathered together, and leaving out 
hundreds of items they write letters about. They do not 
seem to realize what annoyance that sort of proceeding is 
The result of it has been that we put a provision in that bill 
requiring that full estimates shall be made of all the expendi- 
tures necessary for the Government. I am inclined to think 
that we shall get the mode of doing business in better shape, 
and that we shall save money by the course which has recently 
been pursued. 

REGULATION OF RAILROAD RATES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the jonit resolution 
„(S. R. 72) fixing the date upon which the act to amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
7887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, approved June —, 1896, 
shall go into effect; which was to amend the title so as to read: 
“Joint resolution fixing the date upon which the act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved Febru- 
ary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, approved June 
29, 1906, shall go into effect.” 

Mr. CULI OM. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives, 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF RIVER AND HARBOR EXAMINATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 183) providing for the printing of reports or- 
dered by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1905; which was 
read the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That at any time prior to the assembling of Congress 
in December, 1906, all reports of preliminary examinations and surve; 
ordered in the river and harbor act of March 8, 1905, that may be rea: 
for printing shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, prin 
by the Public Printer as documents of the Fifty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the-joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Will the Senator withhold the motion 
until I can make a request? 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask to be excused from 
further service on the Committee on Manufactures and also on 
the Committee to Investigate the Condition of the Potomae 
River Front at Washington. 

I desire to say that I have remained on thé Committee on 
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Manufactures during the last two or three years only for the 
purpose of securing the enactment of what is known as the 


*pure-food bill.” That bill having become a law at this session, 
I desire to be relieved from further service.on that committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection, to the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota that he be excused from fur- 
ther service on the committees named by him? The Chair hears 
none, and the request is granted. 


INVESTIGATION OF AFFAIRS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, a few moments ago I resisted 
the resolution proposed by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK] to appoint a committee to visit the Indian Territory and 
investigate certain matters relating to that country. Since then 
I have conferred with the Senator from Wyoming, and he in- 
forms me that the purpose of the resolution is to enable that 
committee to obtain some personal knowledge concerning condi- 
tions existing in that country. 

The Senator from Wyoming further explained to me that the 
purpose of the committee is to send a subcommittee there, so 
that they may report as to personal knowledge concerning the 
condition of that country with particular reference to the 
disposition of the coal and other mineral lands and as to the 
removal of the restrictions upon the alienation of Indian allot- 
ments. If the committee will visit that country and see the 
great progress it has made and the splendid white population 
which now inhabits it, I feel confident that it will take my 
view that the only wise legislation now is with reference to 
the progress of the white man rather than to the preservation 
of the Indian. I believe that that investigation will be con- 
ducted thoroughly and that there will be no attempt made to 
undo what has already been done with reference to the settle- 
ment of the yexed Indian problems. 

I not only believe, Mr. President, that the committee will find 
that it Is sensible and just to remove the restrictions on aliena- 
tion in that country, but I believe that when they investigate 
the subject and find the great value and possibilities of those 
mineral lands, they will dedicate them to a school fund for 
the education of the children of that country. Hoping that 
such will be the result of their visit and investigation, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was defeated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Texas, to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution reported from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. KEAN] was disagreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs upon the adop- 
tion of the resolution. - 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I desire to inquire what 
appropriation, if any, the pending resolution carries? 

Mr. KEAN. The resolution provides that the expenses shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The language of the resolution is: 
“The necessary expenses of said committee shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate.” 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask the chairman of that committee 
what the probable expenses have been estimated by the com- 
mittee to be? 

Mr. KEAN. The committee has made no estimate. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. There are two questions involved in that Terri- 
tory; one the question of alienation, and the other the disposi- 
tion of the coal lands. Personally I am not opposed to this 
resolution, nor am I in favor of it. I do not believe that it is 
possible to determine the value of coal lands in the Indian Terri- 
tory or in any other section, except as those lands are developed. 
I have no doubt much of the land now segregated will prove to 
have no coal, while there will be vast deposits found outside of 
the land now segregated. 

In regard to the question of alienation, I do not believe that 
much can be learned by studying the situation down there. It 
is a broad question; it is a question we have got to ultimately 
settle from our general knowledge and on our best judgment of 
what the outcome will be. 

I share in the sentiments of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Baitey]; but I want to say that this investigation is not de- 
signed so much for the information of Senators of the committee 
who are to visit the Indian Territory as it is for the members of 
the Senate outside of the committee. The committee, with one or 
two exceptions, is pretty thoroughly impressed with the impor- 
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tance of as rapidly as possible removing the restrictions against 
alienation and opening that country to settlement. 

As to the amount proposed to be expended, there has been no 
estimate made, so far as I know. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, the inquiry I made with 
reference to the probable cost of this committee leads me to call 
attention to the expenses of the Government for the past four 
years. 

On the 14th of September, I believe it was, 1901, by the death 
of President McKinley, Vice-President Roosevelt became the 
acting President of the United States, upon whom, to use the 
language of the Constitution, the powers and duties of the office 
of President devolved. It was not, however, until 1903 that the 
full effect of the Administration of President, or acting Presi- 
dent, Roosevelt—whichever it may be—upon expenditures was 
developed; and I desire to call attention to the total revenues 
and expenditures of the Government for the years 1903, 1904, 
1905, and 1906, as stated in the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Total revenues and expenditures for the 
reports of the Secretary o 


1903. 


ears named, as shown by the 
the Treasury. 


$694, 621, 117. 64 
640, 323, 450. 28 
54, 297, 667. 30 
= 


684, 214, 373. T4 
725, 984, 945. 65 


Deficit 41, 770, 571. 91 


The sum of $50,164,500 was paid this year on the Panama Canal 
matter. Aside from this amount expenditures increased that year more 
than $35,000,000 over the preyious year. 


1905. 
pL enn gee LSTA TONES RIES UMN E GO BAN ony UE Deo Bo $697, 101, 269. 95 
Eroa Sas iam ec ce cs nea ieee one ew eee 720, 105, 498. 55 
P ly ed Sasha NE ren Reread en ean E ee a 23, 004, 228. 60 


The sum of $3,918,819.83 was paid this year on the Panama Canal 
matter. It will be observed, however, that omitting this and although 
nditures for 1904 were augmented by the abnormal Panama appro- 

the expenditures for this year (1905) 


priation, 3 $50,000, 
were almost equal to those of 1904, and exceeded those of 1903 by 
$75,863,228.44, 
1906 (ESTIMATED). 
PRE ae Sa a FS EAN Ee LR SII RS OTE RE RO $738, 590, 515. 00 
Pr NE CO E anne SDE LS Si als, eS ae yay SEE, 746, 590, 515. 00 
Aff Ee Oe Re ee a — 8, 000, 000. 00 


The sum of $12,500,000 for the Panama Canal is included in 
this estimate of expenditures. Deducting this amount, the 
expenditures for 1906 were $13,985,016.45 greater than 1905 
and $93,767,064.72 greater than 1903, after which Panama ex- 
penditures began. 

Exclusive of the Panama appropriation, the increase of ex- 
penditures in 1904 over 1903 was $35,496,995.37; the increase in 
1905 over 1904 was $40,366,233.07, excluding Panama cach 
year; and the increase in 1906 over 1905, exclusive of Panama 
each year, was $17,903,836.28. This shows an aggregate in- 
crease of expenditures, excluding all expenses in Panama, 
of $93,767,064.72 in three years. As usual with this Adminis- 
tration, expenditures for the military and naval establish- 
ments increased for this period, and of the preceding amount the 
increase for the naval establishment alone exceeded $34,000,000 
for the three years. The total expenditures for the years 1903, 
1904, 1905, and 1906 was $2,933,004,409.48, and deducting Pan- 
ama expenses it was $2,866,421,089.65. The total expenditures 
of the years 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1901, the four full years of 
McKinley, was $2,430,316,390.29. It thus appears that, exclusive 
of all expenses in Panama, the expenditures for the four years 
of Rooseyelt exceeded those of the four years of McKinley, 
although he conducted the Spanish war, by the extraordinary 
sum of $436,104,699.36. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT subsequently appointed as the mem- 
bers of the committee authorized by the resolution of Mr. CLARK 
of Wyoming, Mr. Lone, Mr. Beanprecer, Mr. TELLER, and Mr. 
CLank of Montana. 


HOURS OF LABOR OF BAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin if his 
proposition is not going to lead to any extended debate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think it will lead to any debate, 
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I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania. Mr. President, 
I desire to submit a request for unanimous consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin sub- 
mits a request for unanimous consent, which will be read by 
the Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I ask unanimous consent that the pending bill for the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads may come np for consideration 
as the unfinished business on the second Monday of December, at 2 
o'clock p. m.; that the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. FORA- 
KER] to recommit the bill, together with my motion to lay on the 
table, be withdrawn, and that a vote be had on all pending amendments 
and the bill at 3 o’clock on Wednesday, December 12, 1906, without 
further debate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin if, in his judgment, the request, if agreed to, 
would commit the Senate against the making of a motion to 
recommit when the matter comes before the Senate during the 
next session? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. If it does not, I will modify the re- 
quest so that that shall be 

Mr. GALLINGER. But I would object to that. I think that 
is a parliamentary privilege that ought to be left open. It 
always is left open. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I am submitting the request for unani- 
mous consent 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am satisfied that it would be open any- 
way. Now, Mr. President, I shall not object, although I think 
it is bad procedure to mortgage any time in the short session 
for any special bill; but this matter has been discussed, and I 
think it very probable that it will not take very much time at 
the next session. I want, however, before giving my consent, 
to say a word or two. 

I regret that last evening the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 


La Fourerre] felt it his duty to make some rather severe ani-. 


madversions upon me, indicating that I was opposed to legisla- 
tion in the interest of the laboring people of the country. ina 
very humble and quiet way I have done my part toward secur- 
ing legislation in my own State and in Congress along what I 
thought very safe and sane lines, and I have never put myself in 
opposition to the interests of laboring men, as I understood them. 
I repeat that I regret that the Senator felt called upon to make 
remarks that will go out to the country indicating that I am 
not the friend, but the enemy, of the laboring classes, because 
that is not the fact. 

I know the great interest the Senator from Wisconsin feels 
in this legislation. I know that he has devoted a good deal of 
his time during the past ten years or more to considering these 
questions; but the Senator from Wisconsin, wrapped up, as he 
is, in these matters, must not judge harshly those of us who 
take a more conservative and, possibly, a safer view of the 
questions than he does himself. That is all I care to say; and I 
do not object to the Senator's request. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I only wish to trench 
on the time and the courtesy of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Penrose] to say that I made no observation in the discus- 
sion last evening as to the opposition of the Senator from New 
Hampshire toward laboring men as a class. Whatever I said 
had reference and application to railway employees and their 
interests as opposed to the interests of the railroad companies. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just a word, Mr. President. I need not 
argue with the Senator from Wisconsin, or with any other Sena- 
tor, that, if my attitude toward railway employees is one of 
illiberality and injustice, my attitude necessarily toward other 
classes of laboring men would be the same; and I want to 
repudiate any intimation that I have ever taken that position 
in matters of legislation. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I do not feel disposed to 
agree that the motion to recommit shall be withdrawn, as the 
Senator requires by the proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
which he has had read at the Secretary’s desk. I think this bill 
should be recommitted, though I am not disposed to higgle about 
that or to be unreasonable about it. But if it is not to be re- 
committed and is to be brought back here, with these twenty-five 
amendments pending—we were told last evening that that many 
have been proposed—and put into some proper shape, it will be 
necessary to have a good deal of discussion here in the open 
Senate that might yery well be dispensed with. 

I think the Senator is apprehensive that there will be an 
effort to prevent his getting a vote on this bill. I have not any 
idea that that can be done. I think it was quite natura] that 
last evening there should be a disposition to prevent a vote. 
i did not want to vote myself, although I am friendly to this 
bill. There were so many amendments, and we have been hay- 
ing so many other things to think about that we were not in a 
position to put it in the best shape in which it could be put. 


I think if the Senator would simply ask that the bill be taken 
up at the date named and then be proceeded with as the un- 
finished business until it is disposed of that would answer every 
purpose, I am sure that everybody here would recognize the 
Senator’s right to have a vote on the bill and on every amend- 
ment, and it would not look as though there was any attempt 
to drive men to take a vote on the measure before they are 
ready to vote on it. 

So far as being the representative of the laboring man is con- 
cerned, I do not think anybody in this body or in the public 
service anywhere would admit that he is not friendly to the 
laboring man. I have always tried to do whatever I could in 
his behalf. I am not always able to agree with everything that 
he wants; but I bave never found the representatives of labor 
to be unreasonable, and, after discussion, we have always been 
able to come to an understanding, and I think we could again. 

I do not think the manifestation of opposition to the bill last 
evening indicates that there would be any opposition of the 
character the Senator evidently apprehends there would be if 
this bill should go over without a day fixed on which to vote. 

Then, I want to suggest that we have already fixed another 
matter for the 12th of December next. I do not know what date 
the Senator's request names as the date when a vote shall be 
taken; but we have fixed the 12th of December to vote in exec- 
utive session on a treaty—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is so. 

Mr. FORAKER. And I understood the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin to ask to have the vote on his bill taken on the same day. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator allow me to make a 
suggestion? l 

Mr. FORAKER. Let the agreement be again read. 

The Secretary again read the request submitted by Mr. LA 
FOLLETTE, as follows: 


I ask unanimous consent that the pending bill for the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads may come up for consideration as 
the unfinished business on the second Monday of mber at 2 o'clock 
p. m.; that the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. FORAKER] to 
recommit the bill, together with my motion to lay on the table, be 
withdrawn, and that a vote be had. on all pending amendments and 
_ we at 3 o’clock on Wednesday, December 12, 1906, without further 

Mr. KEAN. That would interfere with another unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I wish merely to say that I hope the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] will accept the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. ForaKer] for two 
reasons. First, it is clear that a request for unanimous con- 
sent such as the Senator submits, fixing a definite day for a 
vote, will not be given; and, second, the proposition of the 
Senator from Ohio is reasonable, and assures to an absolute 
certainty a vote upon the bill at an early day next session. If 
we agree now by unanimous consent to take the bill up and 
have it made the unfinished business by unanimous consent, 
then it must stay before the Senate, and can not even be dis- 
placed by a motion until a vote is had. If it is made the un- 
finished business by unanimous consent, nothing but unanimous 
consent can displace it. The manager of the bill then becomes 
master of the floor until his bill is disposed of. I. think the 
Senator from Wisconsin has here an opportunity to get his bill 
certainly disposed of very early next session, and that is the 
reason I make the suggestion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. CULLOM. May I interrupt the Senator for one mo- 
ment? 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. I simply want to suggest to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that, while I am friendly to the measure, I do not 
desire that the 12th of December should be fixed as the date 
upon which to yote, because that day is already set aside by 
unanimous consent for the action of the Senate on another 
matter. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Certainly. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Just a word, Mr. President. I desire 
to say that I think the Senate is somewhat confused as to the 
situation. By referring to the Calendar it will be found that 
the unfinished business is the bill to which the Senator has re- 


ferred in his proposed order; and, of course, it will remain the 

unfinished business until the meeting of Congress in December. 
Mr. GALLINGER. It will remain the unfinished business. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that is understood by every- 

| body. I understood it when I framed the proposition for 
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unanimous consent. I am willing that the first week of the 
session shall be given to other business, and I will modify my 
request for unanimous consent to the extent, and to the ex- 
tent only, that another day than Wednesday, the 12th, be fixed 
for a date upon which the vote shall be taken. I do not care, 
I will say to the Senators, how long it be deferred. It may be 
a week later; but I do want to see some definite time fixed for 
a vote. 

Not only was a vote on this bill prevented by filibustering 
yesterday, but that has been done from the time it was first 
made the unfinished business of the Senate. If it could be 
disposed of in that way for weeks at this session, with the de- 
termined effort of Senators who are opposed to the bill, it 
can be disposed of for the entire short session, because many 
things will be pressing then upon every hand, 

I will say, Mr. President—and I feel that I am trespassing 
too long upon the kindness and the courtesy of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who gave way to let me make this request 
for unanimous consent—that I wish to modify the request in 
this respect, that instead of naming Wednesday, the 12th, Fri- 
Gay or the Monday following be named. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be the Tuesday following, I will 
say to the Senator—Tuesday, the 18th. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, on Tuesday, the 18th, at the 
hour named, that the vote shall be taken. I wish to substi- 
tute for the word “my,” before “motion,” the words “ Mr. 
La Fortette’s,” as it appears in the request. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin modl- 
fies his request as stated. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
will readily appreciate that the Senate considers as he con- 
siders this a bill of very great importance. It has a definite 
and a good purpose. I do not think any Senator in the Cham- 
ber is opposed to the accomplishment of the result the bill 
contemplates. I stated to the Senator from Wisconsin when 
the bill became the unfinished business that it was my desire 
to consult with the railroad men operating trains in the State 
I have the honor to represent in part in this Chamber before 
being called upon to vote on the measure. I think it important 
that those operating trains in the intermountain country, pre- 
senting conditions in railway work that are sui generis, should 
be consulted personally before any act is passed materially 
affecting their domestic and general affairs. 

The bill was the unfinished business. As candidly stated by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, I was not prepared to vote for 
the bill. The bill was not reported in this Chamber until the 
9th day of this month. In the time that has intervened since 
then Senntors have been constantly engaged in eommittee and 
conference work incident to the closing of a session of Con- 
gress. I do not think the Senator selects words wisely when 
denominating an honest desire to get information as partaking 
of a filibuster. There has been no needless opposition to this 
mensure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CARTER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This bill was made the unfinished busi- 
ness—I do not know the date, but it was reported on the 9th of 
June, I understand. 

Mr. CARTER. It has been made the unfinished business 
within a week. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Within a week? 

Mr. CARTER. Within a week. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had charge of a bill, during the present 
session, which, I think, was the unfinished business for almost 
three months, and I did not complain that there was any fili- 
buster or needless delay because the bill was discussed that 
length of time. I do think it is not a just criticism that a bill, 
which has been the unfinished business but a week or ten 
days 

Mr. CARTER. Only since the 26th of this month has it been 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was quite surprised, and did not dare 
state it, but I thought it was the 26th of June. It has been the 
unfinished business only four days. It is not unusual for bills 
to remain on the Calendar three or four months as the unfin- 
ished business, and those of us who have been here longer than 
the Senator from Wisconsin have not been in the habit of 
charging Senators with filibustering if they wanted to discuss 
a bill within that length of time. 

Mr. CARTER. In my experience here, when any Senator 
has expressed a desire to investigate a subject for the purposes 


of submitting observations upon it, that privilege is granted as 
a matter of course. I know of five Senators in the body who 
desire to be heard upon this bill who were engaged upon con- 
ference committees and could not be in the Chamber at the 
various times when it was taken up for consideration. 

This bill will pass—carefully, judiciously prepared. There 
will be no filibuster and no more time taken in its consideration 
than the grave importance of the subject requires. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin, on reflection, will not feel that he has been hardly used 
by the Senate on this very important bill. But I fancy the 
Senator does not care so much what has been done or what has 
taken place as he does about getting the bill disposed of at 
the next session. It seems to me he is all right in asking that 
a day be set to take up the bill, and I should hope that the 
Senate would agree to some such proposition as he has made, 
that a final vote shall be taken on a certain day. It is not very 
essential what that day is. I would want it understood, and 1 
suppose every other Senator would, that in the meantime it is 
subject to whatever other business may come up, when this 
bill does not occupy the time. If the Senator gets a day fixed 
for its being taken up as the unfinished business, practically he 
has the matter settled. It will be in the way of everything 
else, and he will get a vote anyway. I do not see any objection 
to agreeing upon a day when the final vote shall be taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this bill is now the un- 
finished business; and if it is the unfinished business now, will 
it not remain the unfinished business until it is disposed of in 
some way? 

Mr. HALE. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin to say 
that he does not desire that the bill shall be brought before the 
Senate during the first week of the next session. There will 
be other things then, and it is a concession on his part when 
he fixes a later day, because undoubtedly it would be right in 
the way of everything the moment Congress assembled. I 
think the Senator is reasonable in fixing a time six or eight days 
after Congress has assembled, so that the bill will not interfere 
during that time with other business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are interests in my State, and, I 
think, on both sides of this question, which desire a hearing 
before the committee. I do not know any other way to secure 
the proper hearing and to secure the proper data upon which 
Congress can act. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say to the Senator right here, if a day 
is fixed, as the Senator from Wisconsin proposes, not at the 
beginning of the session; but a later day, it will give just the 
opportunity the Senator wants for hearings by the committee 
before the day comes when the Senator from Wisconsin wants 
to have the bill taken up. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. It may and it may not. The Senator 
knows as well as I do how difficult it is, even before the holiday 
recess, to get a quorum and to get the committee at work. The 
Senator understands as well as I do that there is always danger 
that you may not close a hearing within a certain time. You 
may commence your hearing at the very beginning of the session, 
but one matter brings out another, and you are compelled to 
send for other testimony and other witnesses. One proposition 
will invite attention to ancther proposition, and finally the day 
arrives when we are compelled to vote, and the committee jas 
not accomplished its work and has not been able to make a re- 
port. What I want is a hearing—a fair, just, full, compre- 
hensive hearing—so that all persons who want to be heard may 
be heard, and then as soon as the committee can make its re- 
port, if it is in two days or within a week or within two weeks, 
I shall be ready to vote on the question. 

Mr. HALE. What the Senator says about the difficulty of 
getting a quorum together does not apply to the short session. 
In the long session it is difficult; the committees are not then 
constituted ; but there is no reason why, when the short session 
assembles in December, the committee having this matter in 
charge should not take it up and have all the hearings that may 
be necessary and do it before the day comes when the Senator 
from Wisconsin will ask that the bill be taken up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Senators do not get here until about the 
Tth. We can not have any hearings before that time. And cer- 
tainly after the bill is in the Senate I can not understand how 
the committee can go on and investigate. The moment it is 


made the unfinished business, whether it is the Gth or the 12th 
or any other day, that moment the committee loses jurisdiction 
of the subject-matter. For that reason I simply desire to say 
that I shall object to fixing a day for voting, and shall object 
to an early date being fixed when it shall be made the unfin- 
ished business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is interposed. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the house had passed 
the bill (S. 4169) to authorize the sale of certain real estate 
in the District of Columbia belonging to the United States. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 187) authorizing the purchase of 
the manuscript of a digest of the United States laws and de- 
cisions; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

I. R. 12080. An act granting to the Siletz Power and Manu- 
facturing Company a right of way for a water ditch or canal 
through the Siletz Indian Reservation, in Oregon; 

II. R. 15678. An act for the relief of Harry A. Young; 

H. R. 17842. An act granting a pension to Josephine V. 
Sparks; 

II. R. 19844. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 20403. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes; and 

II. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution relative to the printing of 
12,000 copies of the Report on the Progress of the Beet-Sugar 
Industry. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. PENROSE. I renew the motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After six minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. y 


HOURS OF LABOR OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day, the 10th day of January, 1907, the bill (S. 5133) to promote 
the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by limiting 
the hours of service of employees thereon shall, at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, be voted upon. 

Mr. KEAN. If not sooner disposed of. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Why, of course, if not sooner disposed of. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The 10th day of January. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The 10th day of January 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Nineteen hundred and seven, the bill 
(S. 5133) to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon 
railroads by limiting the hours of service of employees thereon 
shall, at 8 o’clock in the afternoon, be finally voted upon, unless 
earlier disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
unfinished busness? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is now the unfinished business, and 
will so remain. 

M., McCUMBER. That will give no opportunity whatever for 
the committee to examine the matter and grant any hearings to 
anyone, I do not know how the committee can have a hearing 
when the bill will be in the Senate and out of the hands of the 
committee. 

Mr. HALE. That is done every day by committees while 
the subject is being considered here. The Senator is given a 
full month by this arrangement, in which the committee can 
meet and consider what amendments and whatever else may be 
necessary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the committee can haye a hearing on 
it at any time, I do not care whether it is two days or three 
days before the yote shall be taken, so that either side can be 
heard. ‘The time for voting is reasonable, and I shall not object. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I should say that will be done as a mat- 
ter of course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators must address the Chair. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will not be as earnest as he com- 
monly is if he does not during the whole month given by this 
proposition have the committee hear anything teat he wishes to 
submit. There is no trouble about that. There is a full month 
for the committee to meet and to give any hearings and to pre- 
pare any amendments, The committee can meet any time. The 
objection which the Senator from North Dakota raises is not a 
real objection. 

Mr. FORAKER. The agreement which the Senator from 


At what time, then, will it be made the 


Indiana asks for should apply to voting on all amendments 
that are now pending or may be offered. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I intended to make that modification. 

Mr. FORAKER. That should be in the agreement the Senator 
has asked for, if It be adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana requests 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, January 10, next 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. At 3 o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. At 3 o’clock p. m. Senate bill 
5133 be voted upon, and all amendments then pending or which 
may be offered, unless sooner disposed of. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is right. 

MT O TARII Without further debate after 3 o'clock on 
that day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so orđered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BRow Nix, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 6283) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara A. R. Devereux. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 188) making additional appropria- 
tion for expenses under the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions; and then were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

S. 88. An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or delete- 
rious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for other pur- 


poses ; 

S. 1812. An act for the relief of Lieut. James M. Pickerell, 
United States Navy; 

S. 2188. An act granting to the city of Durango, in the State 
of Colorado, certain lands therein described for water reser- 
voirs; 

S. 4774. An act relating to the movements and anchorage of 
vessels in Hampton Roads, the harbors of Norfolk and Newport 
News, and adjacent waters, in the State of Virginia; 

S. 5901. An act to extend the time for completion of the 
Alaska Central Railway, and for other purposes; 

S. 6283. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara A. R. 
Devereux ; and 

H. R. 18537. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907. 

S. 4169. An act to authorize the sale of certain real estate 
in the District of Columbia belonging to the United States: 

S. 6283. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara A. R. 
Devereux; 

S. 6523. An act to authorize the Alaska Pacific Railway and 
Terminal Company to construct a bridge across Copper River, 
in the Territory of Alaska; 

II. R. 8825. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Kent; 

H. R. 17972. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River 
at or near South Omaha, Nebr. ; 

II. R. 18545. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Upham; 

H. R. 19163. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet Munson; 

H. R. 19241. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
A. Conant; 

H. R. 19926. An act ġranting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Leopold ; 

S. R. 72. Joint resolution fixing the date upon which the act 
to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and 
to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
approyed June 29, 1906, shall go into effect; 

H. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish a bronze cannon, with its carriage, limber, and 
accessories, to Junction City Post, No. 182, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Kansas; 

H. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution providing for the printing of 
reports ordered by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1905; 

II. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution authorizing the purchase of 
the manuscript of a Digest of the United States Laws and De- 
cisions; and 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution making additional appropria- 
tion for expenses under the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


APPROPRIATION FOR INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 188) making appropriation for expenses 
under the Interstate Commerce Commissien, which was read 
the first time by its title, and the second time at length, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of entatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby Spee. 

riated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
he sum of $81,597.33 for additional expenses of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission during the fiscal year 1907, authorized under the act 
to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, to enlarge the 
powers of the interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the joint resolution may be considered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

CLAIMS OF POSTMASTERS IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the resolution 
submitted by Mr. Dick on the 29th instant, as follows: 


and Territories of the United States in terms between July araso and 
of March 5 


ment of salary accounts of former postmasters under the act of 
March 3, 1883, in his public order of February 16, 1884, directing pays 


gress, 

Mr. DICK. Because of the situation in reference to the pub- 
lic business, I will not now ask for action on the resolution, but 
give notice that I shall call it up on the first Wednesday 
December. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it lie on the table, subject to call. 

Mr. DICK. Yes; that is the course to be taken. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table, 
subject to the call of the Senator from Ohio. 

MEAT INSPECTION. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask unanimous consent that that por- 
tion of the agricultural appropriation bill known as the meat- 
inspection amendment“ may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 


That for the purpose of preventing the use in interstate or foreign 
commerce, as hereinafter proyided, of meat and meat food products 
which are unsound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for 
human food, the Secretary of Agriculture, at his discretion, may cause 
to be made, by ins ‘ors appointed for that purpose, an examination 
and inspection of all cattle, sheep, swine, and goats before they shall be 
allowed to enter {nto any slaughtering, packing, meat-canning, render- 
ing, or similar establishment, in which they are to be slaughtered and 
the meat and meat food brodocis thereof are to be used in interstate or 
foreizn commerce; and all cattle, swine, sheep, and ts found on such 
inspection to show symptoms of disease shall be set apart and slaugh- 
tered separately from all other cattle. sheep, swine, or goats, and when 
so slaughtered the careasses of said cattle, sheep, swine, or goats shall 
be subject to a careful examination and ins on, all as provided by 
the rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as herein provided for. 

That for the purposes hereinbefore set forth the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall cause to be made by inspectors appointed for that pur- 
pose, as hereinafter provided, a post-mortem exam nation and Inspection 
of the carcasses and 7 thereof of all cattle, sheep, swine, and goats 
to be prepared for human consumption at any slaughtering, meat- 
vem, salting, packing. . or similar establishment in any 

ortor; or the District of Columbia for rtation or sale 
as articles of interstate or foreign commerce; and the carcasses and 


some, and fit for human food shall be mark stam, „ or 
labeled as “Inspected and passed; and said ins ors sh label 
mark, stamp, or tag as “I ed and condemned,” all d 


carcasses an 
parts thereof of animals found to be unsound, unhealthful, cr gees 


poses by the said establishment in the presence of an ingpector, and 
ors from any such 
establishment which fails to so destroy any 


be found 


inspectio: 
r —— 


ealthful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit 


z, * 

nspection shall be parts thereof 
be allowed to enter into any ee won my wherein the same are to 
be treated and prepared for meat f. products; and the foregoing pro- 
visions sball also apply to all such products which, after having been 
issued from any 9 meat-canning, salting, packing, — See 
or similar establishment, shall be returned to the same or to any similar 
establishment where such inspection is maintained. 

That for the pu hereinbefore set forth the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall cause to be made by 9 a inted for that purpose 
an examination and inspection of meat fol. products prepared for 
interstate or foreign commerce in any slaughtering, meat-canning, salt- 
ing, pa rendering, or similar establishments, and for the purposes 
of any examination and ins on said oa shall have access at 
all times, by day or night, whether the establishment be operated or not, 
to every part of said establishment; and said Inspectors shall mark, 
g, or label as“ ted and passed" all such products found 

ealthful. wholesome, and which contain no dyes, 
ents which render such meat or meat 


ood 
food ; 
spected and condemned” all such products found unsound, unhealthful, 


un- 
healthful, unwholesome, or unfit for human f. ; and all such con- 
demned meat food products shall be Gentroyed for food purposes, as 
hereinbefore provided, and the Secretary of Agriculture may remove 
inspectors from any establishment which fails to so destroy 8 con- 
demned meat food products: Provided, That, subject to the rules and 
regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, the provisions hereof in 
d to preservatives shall not apply to meat food products for export 
to any foreign country and which are ces or packed according to 
the specifications or directions of the forelgn purchaser, when no sub- 
stance is used in the preparation or packing thereof in conflict with the 
laws of thesforeign country to which sald article is to be exported; but 
if said articles shall be in fact sold or offered for sale for domestic use 
or consumption then this proviso shall not exempt said article from the 
bse ape see all the other 8 of this act. 
at when any meat or meat f product prepared for interstate or 
foreign commerce which has been ges ag Aa hereinbefore provided 
and marked “ Inspected and passed? shall be placed or packed in any 
can, pot, tin, canyas, or other receptacle or covering in any establish- 
ment where inspection under the provisions of this act is maintained, 
the person, firm, or corporation preparing said product shall cause a 
label to be attached to snid can, pot, tin, canvas, or other receptacle or 
covering, under the supervision of an inspector, which label shall state 
that the contents thereof have been “inspected and passed" under the 
provisions of this act; and no inspection and examination of meat or 
meat food products deposited or inclosed in cans, tins, pots, canvas, or 
other receptacle or eye he any establishment where feopsetion under 
the provisions of this act is maintained shall be deemed to be complete 
until such meat or meat food products have been sealed or inclosed in 
said can, tin, pot, canvas, or other receptacle or covering under the 
supervision of an inspector, and no such meat or meat food products 
shal] be sold or offered for sale by any person, firm, or corporation in 
Interstate or foreign commerce er any false or deceptive name; but 
established trade name or names which are usual to such products and 
whieh are not false and deceptive and which shall be approved by the 
aie reg” As Agriculture are permitted. 
The retary of Agriculture shall cause to be made, by 


experts in 
sanitation or by other competent inspectors, such inspection 
slaughtering, meat-canning, salting, packing, rendering, or aulas 


establishments in which cattle, sheep, swine, and ts are sla 

and the meat and meat food products thereof 8 for tater 
state or foreign commerce as may be necessary to inform himself con- 
cerning the sanitary conditions of the snme, and to the rules 
and 8 of sanitation under which such establishments shall be 
main éd; and where the sanitary conditions of any such establish- 
ment are such that the meat or meat food products are rendered un- 
clean, unsound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for human 
food, he shall refuse to allow said meat or meat food products to be 
labeled, marked, stamped, or tagged as “ Inspected and passed.” 

That the Secretary of Agriculture shall cause an examination and 
inspection of all cattle, sheep, swine, and goats, and the food products 
thereof, slaughtered and prepared in the establishments hereinbefore 
described for the pentane of interstate or foreign commerce to be 
made during the n ime as well as during the daytime when the 


slaughter of said cattle, sheep, swine, and goats, or the prepa: 
of said products is conducted during the . — = zatia 
That on and October 1, 1906, no person, firm, or corporation 


1 
shall transport or offer for transportation, and no carrier of interstate 


casses or rts reof, meat, or meat ucts thereof which 
have not inspect: spected and 

p 25 3 ‘a ee oS 8 and with the rules 
ani fons prescribed re of Agriculture: Provided. 
That efi meat and meat food produets on hand où October 1, 1906, at 


establishments where inspection has not been maintained, or which 


have been ed under existing law, shall be examined and labeled 
under such es and lations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
prescribe, and then shall be allowed to be sold in intertsate or foreign 
commerce. 

That no person, firm, or corporation, or officer, agent, or employee 
thereof, 1 forge, counterfeit, simulate, or falsely represent, oD shail 
without proper authority use, fail to use, or detach, or shall know- 


ingly wro: ly alter, deface, or destroy, or fail to deface or 
destroy, any of the marks, stamps, tags, labels, or other identification 
devices provided for in this act, or in and as directed by the rules and 
regulations prescribed hereunder by the Secretary of Agriculture, on 
any carcasses, parts of carcasses, or the food product, or containers 
thereof, subject to the provisions of this act, or any certificate in rela- 
tion thereto, authorized or required by this act or by the said rules and 
regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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That the Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be made a careful 
Inspection of all cattle, sheep, swine, and goats intended and offered 
for export to foreign countries at such times and places, and in such 
manner as he may deem proper, to ascertain whether such cattle, sheep, 
swine, and goats are free from disease. 

And for this purpose he may appoint inspectors who shall be au- 
thorized to give an official certificate clearly stating the condition in 
which such cattle, sheep, swine, and goats are found. 

And no clearance shall be given to any vessel having on board cattle, 
Seerp: swine, or goats for export to a foreign country until the owner 
or shipper of such cattle, sheep, swine, or goats has a certificate from 
the inspector herein authorized to be appointed, stating that the said 
cattle, sheep, swine, or Bsa! are sound and . or unless the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall have waived the requirement of such cer- 
tificate for export to the particular country to which such cattle, sheep, 
swine, or goats are to be exported. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture shall also cause to be made a 
eareful inspection of the carcasses and parts thereof of all cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats, the meat of which, fresh, salted, canned, 
corned, packed, cured, or otherwise prepared, is intended and offered 
for export to any 8 country, at such times and places and in 
such manner as he may deem proper. 

And for this purpose he may appoint inspectors who shall be author- 
ized to give an official certificate stating the condition in which said 
cattle, sheep, swine, or goats, and the meat thereof, are found. 

And no clearance shall be given to any vessel having on board any 
fresh, salted, canned, corned, or eked beef, mutton, pork, or goat 
meat, being the meat of animals killed after the passage of this act, 
or except as hereinbefore Sue for export to and sale in a foreign 
country from any port in the United States, until the owner or shipper 
thereof shall obtain from an inspector appointed under the provisions 
of this act a certificate that the said cattle, sheep, swine, and goats 
were sound and healthy at the time of inspection, and that their meat 
is sound and wholesome, unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall have 
waived the requirements of such certificate for the country to which 
said cattle, sheep, swine, and goats or meats are to be exported. 

That the inspectors provided for herein shall be authorized to give 
official certificates of the sound and wholesome condition of the cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats, their carcasses and products as herein de- 
scribed, and one copy of every certificate granted under the provisions 
of this act shall be filed in the Department of Agriculture, another 
copy shall be delivered to the owner or shipper, and when the cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats or their carcasses and products are sent abroad, 
a third copy shall be delivered to the chief officer of the vessel on 
which the shipment shall be made. 

That no person, firm, or corporation engaged in the interstate com- 
merce of meat or meat food products shall transport or offer for trans- 
portation, sell or offer to sell any such meat or meat food products in 
any State or Territory or in the District of Columbia or any piace 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, other than in the State or 
Territory or in the District of Columbia or any place under the juris- 
diction of the United States in which the slaug tering, pa g, can- 
ning, rendering, or other similar establishment owned, leased, operated 
by said firm, person, or corporation is located unless and until said 
person, firm, or corporation shall have compiled with all of the proyi- 
sions of this act. 

That any person, firm or corporation, or any officer or apt of an 
such person, firm, or corporation, who shall violate any o the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 

unished on conviction thereof by a fine of not exceeding $10,000 or 
mprisonment for a period not more than two years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture shall a int from time to time 
Inspectors to make examination and inspection of all cattle, sheep, 
swine, and goats, the inspection of which is hereby provided for, an 
of all carcasses and parts thereof, and of all meats and meat food 

roducts thereof, and of the sanitary conditions of all establishments 
n which such meat and meat food products hereinbefore described are 
prepared; and said inspectors shall refuse to stamp, mark, „ or label 
any carcass or any part thereof, or meat food product therefrom, pre- 
pared in any establishment hereinbefore mentioned, until the same 
shall have actually been inspected and found to be sound, healthful, 
wholesome, and fit for human food, and to contain no dyes, chemicals, 
preservatives, or ingredients which render such meat food product 
unsound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or unfit for human food; and to 
have been prepared under proper sanitary conditions, hereinbefore pro- 
vided for; 2855 shall perform such other duties as are provided by this 
act and by the rules and regulations to be e by said Secretary 
of Agriculture; and said Secretary of Agriculture shall, from time to 
time, make such rules and regulations as are necessary for the efficient 
execution of the provisions of this act, and all inspections and exam- 
inations made ander this act shall be such and made in such manner 
as described in the rules and . prescribed by sald Secretary 
of Agriculture not inconsistent with the provisions of this act. 

That any person, firm, or corporation, or any agent or employee of 
any person, firm, or corporation who shall give, pay or offer, directly 
or indirectly, to any inspector, deputy inspector, e let inspector, or any 
other officer or employee of the United States authorized to perform 
any of the duties prescribed by this act or by the rules and regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture any money or other thing of 
value, with intent to influence said inspector, deputy inspector, chief 
inspector, or other officer or employee of the United States in the dis- 
charge of any duty herein provided for, shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony, and upon conyiction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $5,000 not more than $16,000 and by imprisonment not less 
than one year nor more than three years; and any inspector, deputy 
inspector, chief inspector, or other officer or employee of the United 
States authorized to perform any of the duties prescribed by this act 
Who shall accept any money, gift, or other thing of value from an 
person, firm, or corporation, or officers, agents, or employees thereof, 
given with intent to influence his official action, or who shall receive 
or eccept from any person, firm, or corporation engaged in interstate 
or 9 commerce any gift, money, or other thing of value given 
with any purpose or intent whatsoever, shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony, and shall, upon conviction thereof, be summarily discharged 
from office, and shall be punished by a fine not less than $1,000 nor 
more than $10,000 and by imprisonment not less than one year nor 
more than three years. 

That the proyisions of this act requiring inspection to be made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall not apply to animals slaughtered by 
any farmer on the farm and sold and transported as interstate or 


foreign commerce, nor to retail butchers and retail dealers in meat 


and meat food 8 supplying their customers: Provided, That if 
any person shall sell or offer for sale or transportation for interstate 
or foreign commerce any meat or meat food products which are dis- 
eased, unsound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for human 
food, knowing that such meat food products are intended for human 
consumption, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by im- 
pracami for a period of not exceeding one year, or by both such 
ne and imprisonment: Provided also, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to maintain the inspection in this act provided for at any 
slaughtering, meat canning, salting, packing, rendering, or similar 
establishment notwithstanding this exception, and that the rsons 
operating the same may be retail butchers and retail dealers or 
farmers; and where the Secretary of Agriculture shall establish such 
inspection then the provisions of this act shall apply notwithstanding 
this exception, 
That there is permanently n out ot ay money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3, 00,000, for the 
expenses of the inspection of cattle, sheep, swine, and goats and the 
meat and meat food products thereof which enter into interstate or 
foreign commerce and for all expenses necessary to carry into effect 
the provisions of this act AAE SN meat inspection, including rent 
and the employment of labor in Washington and elsewhere, for each 
year. And the Secretary of Agriculture shall, in his annual estimates 
made to Congress, submit a statement in detail, showing the number of 
8 yr opa var Yi e and the 5 or per diem paid 
together w. e contingent expenses of such inspectors and 

where they have been and are employed. 8 : 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, Senate Document No. 406, 
Fifty-seventh Congress, first session, relating to the election of 
United States Senators by the direct vote of the people is. being 
called for quite largely, and the edition is exhausted. I move 
that an additional print of 5,000 copies be made for the use of 
the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER subsequently said: A few moments ago I 
obtained consent for the reprinting of Senate Document 406. I 
meant to ask to have included in it a speech by the late Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, delivered in the Senate on Thursday 
and Friday, April 6 and 7, 1893. I ask to have that included. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands it is in- 
cluded in the original document; but if not, without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


DIGEST OF UNITED STATES CUSTOMS LAWS AND DECISIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 187) authorizing the purchase of the manu- 
script of a digest of the United States Customs Laws and Deci- 
sions, which was read the first time by its title, and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secre 
hereby, authorized to purchase feat „ N tt x 
cost not to exceed $2,000, payable out of any funds not otherwise 
appropriated, the manuscript of a on on of the United States Customs 
Laws and Decisions, compiled by Robert M. Cousar, deceased, and to 
have printed, with such reyision as in his judgment may be necessary, 
not to exceed 1,000 copies, for the official use of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; and the sum of $2,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby 3 for said 8 And the superintendent of 
8 hereby authorized reprint this document for sale at 

Mr. ELKINS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. NELSON. I would inquire if anybody knows whether 
the manuscript has been examined, and whether it is a proper 
work. What Senator asked for the consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

Mr. ELKINS. I will state to the Senator for his informa- 
tion that this manuscript has been in the Treasury Department 
for four or five years. The House committee, where the joint 
resolution originated, have examined it carefully, and I am 
assured by the committee that it is all right. The Secretary 
of the Treasury urgently recommends it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the joint resolution be read again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, It will again be read. 

The Secretary again read the joint resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to ask the Senator from West 
Virginia if the person who prepared this digest was in the em- 
ployment of the Government at the time it was done? There 
were a number of this kind of claims which the Committee on 
Appropriatjons refused to allow. I ask the Senator whether he 
was in the employ of the Treasury Department or any other 
Department of the Government, receiving compensation for such 
employment? 

Mr. ELKINS. I can not answer that question, but I can 
state that the Secretary of the Treasury and the Board of Ap- 
praisers have urged the adoption of this measure. It is the 
only part of the laws of the United States on this subject which 
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has not been reduced to the form of a digest. It is in use 
every day. The committee of the House reported the joint 
resolution fayorably and recommended its passage. 

Mr. BERRY. I understood from the Senator that it had 
been there for four or five years and used all the time. 

Mr. ELKINS. They have been using it, but it has not been 
printed and it has not been paid for. 

Mr. BERRY. It seems to me that we should make no dif- 
ference between this and all other cases of the kind, but the 
Senator from Maine is more familiar with such matters than 
Iam. He is the acting chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and if he thinks it is all right I shall not object. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SPOONER. I read a letter this morning in the RECORD— 
I can not turn to it now—in which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury said this was a good manuscript and they had used it for 
some years to advantage. He recommended, or thought it might 
be proper to pay, not exceeding $1,000 for it. It passed the 
House at $2,000. 

Mr. ELKINS. At $2,000. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

S. W. LANGHORNE AND H. 8. HOWELL. 


Mr. HALE. I have just heard that the appropriations bill 
for public buildings will be here in about fifteen minutes, and 
I move that the Senate take a recess 

Mr. CARTER. Will the Senator yield to me for one mo- 
ment, to call up a short bill. 

Mr. HALE. Very well; I withhold the motion. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask for the consideration of the bill (S. 
4421) for the relief of S. W. Langhorne and H. S. Howell. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. It proposes to pay to S. W. Langhorne and 
II. S. Howell, of Helena, Mont., $1,568, being the amount paid 
by them for rent of the building used by the United States for 
a land office at Helena, Mont., from November, 1885, up to and 
ineluding June, 1900, a period of fifty-six months, at $14 per 
month, and the further sum of $280, being the amount paid by 
them for janitor service for the same period at $5 per month; 
in all, $1,548. 


Mr. BERRY. The bill has been reported from the com- 
mittee? 
Mr. CARTER. It was reported unanimously from the Com- 


mittee on Claims. 

The bill was reported to the Sendte without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RECESS. 


Mr. HALE (at 11 o’clock and 50 minutes a. m.). 
the Senate take a recess for fifteen minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 12 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT HURON, 8. DAK. 


Mr. GAMBLE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 818) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Huron, in 
the State of South Dakota. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. ' 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“apparatus,” to strike out “elevators; ” in line 8, after the 
word “of,” to strike out “the” and insert a;“ in the same 
line, after the words United States,” to strike out “courts; ” 
in the same line, after the word “ post-office,” to insert “land 
office, United States Weather Bureau;” on page 2, line 1, 
after the word “apparatus,” to strike out “elevators;” in 
line 2, after the word “ hundred,” to strike out “and seventy- 
five;” and in line 3, after the word “dollars,” to strike out 
“which said sum of $175,000 is hereby appropriated for said 
purpose out of any moneys in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated ;” so as to make the paragraph read: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to acquire, PY urchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a 
site and cause to be erected thereon a suitable building, including fire- 
proof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, and approaches, for 
the use and accommodation of a United States post-office. land office, 
United States weather bureau, and other Government offices, in the 
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city of Huron and State of South Dakota, the cost of said site and 
building, including said vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, and 
approaches. complete, not to exceed the sum of $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, to strike out all from 
line 22 down to and including line 21 on page 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD H. OZMUN, 


Mr. CLAPP. Is the Chair about to lay anything before the 
Senate? ; . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is nothing to be handed 
down at the moment. 

Mr. CLAPP. In the meantime I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 744) for the relief of 
Edward H. Ozmun. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
re It proposes to pay to Edward H. Ozmun the sum of 

‘ le 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. r 


EDWIN 8. HALL. 


Mr. CLAPP. If anyone else wants the floor, I do not desire, 
of course, to have bills called up to the exclusion of other 
Senators. If no one else wishes to call up anything, I will ask 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 6166) for the relief 
of Edwin S. Hall. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. It proposes to pay to Edwin S. Hall, of Sauk Rapids, 
Benton County, Minn., $2,028.58. A 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
what were the services rendered? : 

Mr. CLAPP. Along in the sixteenth century the American 
people—howeyer, I will not take time to rehearse the whole 
story, but will state that about two years ago some surveying 
was necessary in Minnesota, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
has no authority to pay for it without a direct appropriation 
by Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ETIENNE DE P, BUJAC. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
e of the bill (S. 4926) for the relief of Etienne De P. 

ujac. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to Etienne De P. Bujac, late second lieu- 
tenant, Thirty-third Infantry, United States Volunteers, $1,020, 
being money lost by him while in the military service of the 
United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RECESS. 


Mr. KEAN (at 12 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.). I move that 
the Senate take a recess for five minutes. There is no business 
before the Senate. d 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 12 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I know that Senators are all 
anxious in regard to the public buildings bill, and I desire to 
say that we are waiting upon the other House. The delay is 
not the fault of the conferees. I have tried to ascertain the 
cause of the detention of the report in the other House, but I 
have been unable to do so. I am told over there every fiye min- 
utes that the bill will be soon sent here. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 
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RECESS, 


Mr. WARREN (at 12 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.). Mr. Pres- 
ident, on the other side the public buildings bill is yet under 
consideration, the conference report not having been made. The 
preparation of the bill to follow it providing the necessary ap- 
Propriations is in the course of construction. Unless there is 
something here pressing, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 1 o’elock. 

Mr. KEAN. Say ten minutes. 

Mr. SPOONER. Make it until ten minutes to 1 o’clock. 

Mr. WARREN.” It has been suggested to me to make it 12.50. 
I therefore move that the Senate take a recess until 12.50 
o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the re- 
cess (at 12 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassem- 
bled. 

ISTHMIAN EXPOSITION AT TAMPA, FLA, 


Mr. MALLORY. I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to Senate concurrent resolution No. 28, requesting the President 
to issue his proclamation to the governors of the several States 
inviting them to participate in the Isthmian Exposition to be 
held at Tampa, Fla., commencing in January, 1908, etc. It is a 
Senate resolution similar to the one passed this morning, and I 
move that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RECESS. 


Mr. KEAN (at 1 o’clock p. m.). 
West Virginia a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. KEAN. Would the Senator from West Virginia like us 
to take a recess for a short time? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the Senator from New Jersey that 
I am expecting every minute the public buildings bill and the 
appropriation bill carrying the necessary appropriations to put it 
into effect. I believe that is what is delaying the House. I 
can not tell whether it will be five minutes or half an hour. I 
haye been expecting it every minute for the last half hour. 

Mr. KEAN (at 1 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.). I move that 
the Senate take a recess until half past 1 o'clock. `’ 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 


„THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS.” 


Mr. HALE. I ask to have printed as a document a valuable 
article entitled “The President and Congress,” by Senator 
Bacon, in the Independent of March 8 last. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BRowNINd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of cost 
of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites 
for public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion 
of public buildings, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (II. J. Res. 189) to correct an error in the 
enrollment of, and repealing a certain provision in the bill 
(H. R. 19844) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and 
for other purposes; in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


May I ask the Senator from 


CORRECTION OF ERROR IN ENROLLMENT. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 189) to correct an error in 
the enrollment of, and repealing a certain provision in the bill 
(II. R. 19844) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HALE. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. > 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. SCOTT submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2041D) to Increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, 
to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, to au- 
thorize the erection and completion of public buildings, and for 


other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 14, 
17, 27, 30, 38, 40, 58, 66, 70, 92, and 159. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 72, 120, 146, 149, 150, 151, 152, 
154, 161, 163, 164, and 165, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: On page 5, after line 8 of the bill, 
insert “ United States post-office and court-house at Eyanston, 
Wyo., $5,000;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: ; 

Transfer lines 1 and 2, page 12, of the bill, to page 6, after 
line 14, of the bill. 

Also transfer lines 1, 2, and 3, page 14, of the bill, to page 7, 
after line 26 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 11, after line 20 of the bill, 
insert the following: United States post-office at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., $100,000 ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Transfer the matter inserted by amend- 
ment No. 88 to page 11, after line 22; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 108, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 5 of the bill, line 21, after the 
word “dollars,” insert the following: “and for additional 
amount fifteen thousand dollars;” also, on page 17 of the bill, 
after line 18, insert the following: “ United States post-office at 
New Ulm, Minn., $35,000;” also transfer the matter inserted 
by amendment No. 90 to page 11, after line 26; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 153, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 35 of the bill, after line 4, 
insert the following: 

“Seo. 18. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire by purchase, condem- 
nation, or otherwise, a suitable site for the United States post- 
office and other governmental offices at Oklahoma City, Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma: Proridéd, That $30,000 of the $50,000 here- 
tofore appropriated for the acquisition of a suitable site and the 
erection and completion of a building thereon at said city shall 
be available for the acquisition by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise of a site only at Oklahoma City, Territory of Okla- 
homa.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 155, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 37 of the bill, line 14, after the 
word “condemnation,” insert the words “or otherwise;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

N. B. Scorr, 

F. E. WARREN, 

C. A. CULBERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 

EpwIN C. BURLEIGH, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
RECESS. 


Mr. HALE (at 1 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, information has come from the House of Representatives 
that the bills in the course of enrollment can not be completed 
before half past 5 or 6 o'clock. Therefore I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 5 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate took a recess until 
5 o'clock p. m., at which hour it reassembled. 


PRINTING OF IMMIGRATION BILL. 


Mr. PENROSE. The immigration bill has passed finally both 
Houses and no copies of it have been printed for the use of the 
Senate. It is a very important measure, and there will be many 
demands during the summer for copies of the bill. 
5,000 copies be printed for the use of the Senate. 


I move that 
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Mr. CULLOM. Does the Senator refer to the naturalization 
law or the immigration law? 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand the bill is in conference and 
will not come up until next session. 

Mr. CULLOM. To what bill does the Senator refer? 

Mr. PENROSE. The immigration bill, now in conference. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is what I wanted to find ont. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am referring to the immigration bill, for 
copies of which there will be a very great demand during the 
summer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylyania 
moves that 5,000 copies of the immigration bill as it finally 
passed and is now in conference be printed for the use of the 
Senate. 
na PENROSE. I refer to the bill as it finally passed the 

ouse. 

The motion was agreed to, and afterwards reduced to writing, 
as follows: 

Ordered, That S. 4403, an act to amend “An act to regulate the im- 
migration of aliens into the United States,” approved March 3, 1903, 
be printed as it passed the House and now in conference between the 
ae cues and that 5,000 additional copies be printed for the use of 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 

Brownina, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 


House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 189), 


to correct an error in enrollment of and repealing a certain pro- 
vision in the bill (II. R. 19844) making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Goyernment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907, and for other purposes, approved June 30, 1906; 
and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION OF 1907. 


Mr. DANIEL. Congress, Mr. President, has provided most 
generously for the celebration of the beginning of the American 
people at Jamestown, and I could not be content unless I ex- 
pressed here the gratitude which I know that the people of 
Virginia feel to the Fifty-eighth Congress for their gracious, 
noble, and magnanimous action. 

First of all do we owe it to the President of the United States, 
who all the time has favored the celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of John Smith and his 105 
adventurers at Jamestown in a manner becoming this great 
nation, and had it not been for his commanding influence, we 
know not that there would have been so agreeable a consum- 
mation of our wishes. Next to him, sir, do we owe this recogni- 
tion to the gentlemen of the Republican party, who are in 
power in both Houses of Congress, and lastly to their Demo- 
cratic associates. 

To one and all I beg leave in this crude fashion to express 
the appreciation which I know is felt by every citizen of the 
old Commonwealth of Virginia, as well as by those who have 
mie honor to represent her here and in tbe House of Representa- 
tives. 

It was a saying of Thomas Jefferson that one warm thought 
is worth more than money. It is in the ideals that our people 
love and follow that we have a greater fortune than was ever 
piled up in treasury vaults or could ever be hoarded amongst 
the accumulations of men. 

It was a great Virginian of the Revolutionary period who said 
in that crisis, “We are not Virginians, we are Americans.” 

As the Virginians were the first Americans of our race, so 
are they to-day Americans in eyery fiber of their being, and in 
every aspiration for the unity and the prosperity and happiness 
of our beloved country. And when the people of our sister 
States shall come to celebrate upon our soil the landing of those 
few Englishmen who planted there the beginning of the career 
of the American people, I know that in all the mighty throng 
there will be no thought but an American thought, and the 
nations of the earth may well exclaim “Behold how blessed 
it is for brethren to stand together in unity.” On behalf of the 
people of Virginia and of their Representatives in Congress, I 
hereby thank my associates in this body for their magnanimous 
and generous action, which will long be appreciated and 
cherished. 

RAILROAD IN ALASKA. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President, in an account of the 
morning business of the Senate to-day I find the following item 
in an evening paper: 

Mr. HANSBROVGH met defeat in an effort to get action on the bill 
authorizing the construction of a railroad and tel h line in Alaska. 
He had the measure as it just passed the House laid before the Senate, 


but on motion of Mr. NELSON it was referred to the Committee on 
Territories, where it will sleep until next session. 


I do not think the writer of that item intended any reflection 
upon me, but it is just such items as that which are the basis 


of numerous scandals against public men that happen very fre- 
quently, and too often follow them to the end of theiY lives. 

I think the Chair and the Senate will bear me out when I say 
that what happened was this: The Chair in the regular course 
of business laid the bill before the Senate, and I asked that it be 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, because it carried an 
appropriation of public lands, and therefore should have beemsent 
to that committee. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
who is a member of both the Committee on Public Lands and the 
Committee on Territories, asked that the bill go to the Commit- 
tee on Territories, and after some debate it was so referred. 

What makes the item more objectionable, Mr. President, is 
this: A similar bill has been pending in the Senate during the 
entire session, I believe. It came from the Committee on Terri- 
tories. I have been opposed to that bill ever since it was intro- 
duced. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Just a moment. I have opposed it for 
the simple reason that the bill in question is a counterpart of 
the bill which came from the other House, and the Senate bill re- 
peals an existing law with respect to the right of way for rail- 
roads in the district of Alaska. There is now a general law under 
which anybody can get a right of way in the district of Alaska 
for a railroad or a wagon road or a tramway, and there are 
several railroad companies organized under that law. But the 
bill in question is the one that came here from the House to-day. 
The one that has been pending in this body, coming from the 
Committee on Territories, provides for a special national charter 
for a railroad in the district of Alaska, and is therefore, in my 
judgment, an objectionable measure, especially on account of the 
facts I have given. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the bill to which the Senator 
from North Dakota refers is not similar to this bill at all. The 
original bill which was introduced and reported by the Com- 
mittee is entirely different from this bill. A later bill was in- 
troduced and reported by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BurnHAM] in the latter part of the session, akin to this 
bill; but that bill is entirely different from the House bill. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Minnesota 

Mr. NELSON. It grants no land, but it grants, instead, a 
right of way, and simply creates a corporation for the purpose 
of building a thoroughfare in Alaska from Prince William 
Sound up to Eagle, on the Yukon River. The parties who are 
opposed to that bill represent the White Pass people, an English 
syndicate, for the purpose of controlling the railway traffic 
passing out of the mouth of the Yukon River. The object of 
the bill is to create a company that would build a railroad 
through to take the Canadian freight. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I do not know what the object of the 
bill is, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. The parties who are opposing the bill—par- 
ties outside here—represent the Canadian interests. The White 
Pass Railroad people are parties who are opposing this bill. 

I will tell the Senator that when the proper time comes—and 
this is not the time to take the matter up. I will show him who 
are the parties who are opposing this measure. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I hope the Senator will do so. 

Mr. NELSON. I will do so. * 

Mr. HANSB ROUGH. I simply want to say that the only 
interest I have in this whole transaction is to see that the bill 
goes to the proper committee. That is the first thing. The sec- 
ond thing is to have anyone who wants to build a railroad in 
Alaska proceed under the general law. That is the only point 
I make in regard to it. I do not know anybody connected with 
either one of these railroad companies. 

I asked the gentleman who came to see me about it—a pub- 
lie official, by the way—why they had been pressing to get a 
special charter for this company, and he said it would make the 
bonds more salable. That is the only point that I have heard 
relative to the business end of this transaction. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I will give the Senator some information. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Senator proceeds, if he will 
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permit me, I wish to say that I have noticed the intense hos- 
tility displayed toward the bill that has been in charge of my 
colleague [Mr. BURNHAM]. The Senator from Minnesota com- 
plained to-day that he had not secured the passage of a bill 
for three or four days. My colleague has been in this Chamber 
for several months trying to get consideration of this bill, and 
there has been intense hostility displayed toward it. I con- 
sulted with my colleague a day or two ago as to this matter of 
a grant of public lands, and, if I remember correctly, he said 
to me that this bill did not alienate any public lands beyond 
what the general bill does, to which the Senator from North 
Dakota alludes. Am I correct? 

Mr. NELSON. Except in one particular. It gives them a 
little more land at the terminal points by paying for it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. At the terminals. That is precisely what 
my colleague told me. 

Mr. NELSON. That is all there is about it. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. This bill is in the usual form, as I 
understand. They merely grant land to the width of 200 feet. 

Mr. NELSON. That applies under the general law. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. The only point I make is that they 
ought not to grant the public land. For that reason I thought 
the bill should go to the Public Lands Committee. I may be 
mistaken about it. 

Mr. NELSON. Since I have been here a number of railway 
bills for Alaska have come before the committee, several of 
them proyiding for extensions of time. All of those bills re- 
lating to rights of way in Alaska and for extensions of time 
have gone to the Committee on Territories. Beyond giving a 
little extra land for terminal purposes, this bill contains no 
land grant at all. 

I want further to state to the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. HanssroveH ]—and I will say for the information of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Carrer], also—that the parties who 
are interested in this charter have explored that country from 
Copper Center down to Valdez, a distance of 100 miles. They 
haye made a preliminary survey and a plat and spent $2,000. 
While this bill has been pending here some parties who are in- 
terested in the White Pass Railroad, a Canadian railroad run- 
ning from White Pass through Skagway up to White Horse 
on the Yukon River, have gone lately, within the last two 
months, have filed a plat here, and they pretend that they are 
going to build. Their object is to prevent the Americans from 
building a road and getting that traffic in their hands. Their 
representatives have been here, and some parties have called 
me out into the Marble Room to see about it. When the time 
comes, I will give the Senator from North Dakota more infor- 
mation on that subject. I do not desire to discuss it further 
now. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I do not care about any of the infor- 
mation which the Senator has concerning the matter. 

Mr. NELSON. It is a little surprising to me that anyone 
should think that there was any danger in incorporating an 
American company to build an American line instead of allowing 
a Canadian company to come in here and block it. They have 
got a charter. They have incorporated under the laws of 
Alaska, and they have gone on and incorporated under the laws 
of some other State—I forget what State, though I have 
heard; I think it was Nevada, but I am not certain about 
that—they have gone on and secured an incorporation, and they 
have come in here just to block this American company, com- 
posed of our own people. That is the long and short of the 
matter. = 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. There were other Senators, I think, 
opposed to this bill besides myself. There were several on the 
Democratic side, among them the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; I know them. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. So I hope the Senator when he gives 
this startling information which he is going to give—and I 
never heard of it before—will giye it to all Senators. 

Mr. NELSON. I thought that, inasmuch as one Senator en- 
tered on a personal explanation regarding this matter, I would 
make a little explanation. f 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I am very glad the Senator did. Mr. 
President, I will call the Senator as a witness to this feature 
of this controversy, and that is that I did not ask that this 
bill be laid before the Senate. I think the Senator will agree 
with me that that is true. That is the principal point in this 
newspaper item to which I object. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I do not know why the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota thought proper to bring my name into the 
discussion. I was opposed. 

Mr. NELSON. I will state to the Senator it was because 
every time the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BURNHAM] 
has attempted to call the bill up either the Senator from Mon- 


tana [Mr. Carrer] or the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
HANSBROVGH], if I remember aright, have objected. 

Mr. CARTER. I think the Recorp will not show any objec- 
tion made by me to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I think the Recorp will show that I 
made one objection. I shall make another when the time 
comes. 

Mr. CARTER. I was opposed to the bill, which I under- 
stand the committee has abandoned. I was opposed to it 
because it presented a proposition in contravention of the set- 
tled policy of the Government of the United States with ref- 
erence to the public waters of the bays and inlets and harbors 
of the country. It provided that the parties receiving this 
grant might select 2,600 acres of land on Golofnin Bay and be 
entitled to the tide lands in connection therewith. There was 
no limitation as to the width or the proportions of the selec- 
tion. This Golofnin Bay I know not of save from common re- 
port. It is said to be a good harbor. It was very obvious to 
my mind that 2,600 acres of land, selected in a shoestring form, 
might be stretched around any harbor in the country so as to 
completely control it. 

Again, it gave a grant of coal lands, but it did not appear 
from the bill that the incorporators had any investment at all. 
It did not appear that any survey had ever been made. It is 
not important that that bill be discussed, because, as I under- 
stand, it has been abandoned by the committee itself. 

As to the bill now pending, I have no objection to it, as I 
have not read it. I understood the committee had reported 
some bill as a substitute for the one originally presented to the 
Senate. I do know that there is a liberal law with reference 
to railway rights of way; that that law is general, and that 
persons desiring to incorporate under it are not restricted, either 
as to the State where they may incorporate or as to the capi- 
talization of the company. 

In due time the bill now under consideration will come up, 
and I have no doubt it will prove a very great improvement 
upon the bill as originally reported. I have nothing to say 
about the pending bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to correct the Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NELSON. I understand the Senator has concluded, and 
I rise in my own right, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota is 


recognized. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to correct the Senator from Montana 
about the first bill. He is mistaken about that. It was not 
Golofnin Bay. Golofnin Bay is over on the Seward Peninsula— 
it was Cordova Bay. 

Mr. CARTER. Cordova Bay—I stand corrected. 

Mr. NELSON. The outer portion of Cordova Bay is very 
deep water, but right in front of it is much low land—you may 
call it tide-water land—and without great improvements no 
railroad could get out to deep water so as to reach a vessel. 
In order to get a harbor at all, any company would have to 
expend thousands of dollars to check and restrain a number of 
glacial streams that flow down there; piles would have to be 
driven to get a proper footing for a place for connecting the 
railroad with the ships in the harbor, and a good deal of dredg- 
ing would have to be done. Whoever builds a railroad from 
that point will have to expend thousands of dollars to get a 
terminal. They will have to dredge those tide flats, and they 
will have to drive piles in some places. They will have to 
check and restrain a half dozen glacial streams in order to get 
them into one channel. It will be utterly impossible, without 
spending even millions of dollars, to get out there to a harbor 
that will be of any use. 

Unfortunately along that coast of Alaska there are few real 
harbors. The nearest that comes to it is at Valdez, away up in 
the interior, back farther in the upper end of what is known 
as Prince William Sound. The great misfortune about that 
harbor is that the anchorage is too deep, while over at Cordova 
Bay, by extending work out across the tide flats toward deep 
water, a good harbor can be reached. 

In the next place, the bill proposed that these parties should 
pay for this land; in the next place, it gave them no coal-land 
grant. It gave them a section of land by paying $10 an acre, the 
price for which the Senator from Montana can himself go up 
there and, with four associates, under the general laws of the 
Territory, locate 640 acres of coal land. That was all that bill 
proposed to give. 

Alaska is a bleak, barren, mountainous, hard country in 
which to build railroads. It has few permanent settlers, and 
without giving encouragement to some railroad company it is 
difficult to get any railroad built. Some years ago a railroad 
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was started from Resurrection Bay up the Kenai Peninsula. 
They haye been trying to get up some 156 miles to the Mata- 
nuska coal fields. They have not got even as far as Turnagain 
Arm yet. They have spent two million and a half dollars to 
get about 40 or 50 miles of road built. They are utterly 
stranded and helpless, and we have got a bill here to extend the 
time for the construction of the road. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? : 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; I always yield to the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understand the House of Representatives has 
taken a recess until 7 o'clock, and I move that the Senate now 
take a recess until half past 7. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I would suggest that my col- 
league has not finished his speeah. 

Mr. NELSON. I am quite satisfied. I will finish the speech 
next session. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to inquire of the Senator if he thinks 
that at 7 o’clock the two Houses will be in a position to bring 
business to a close. If so, I would rather have the recess to 7 
than to half past 7. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that my 
impression is that we shall be here until 9 o'clock. I may be 
mistaken. I withdraw my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion is withdrawn. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. KHAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 7 
o'clock this evening. 

Mr. BACON. There is no probability in the world, from 
what I can learn, that at 7 o’clock the business will be in such 
shape that we can conclude. 

Mr. KEAN. I am informed that by a quarter of 7 the House 
will have the bill, for which we are waiting, in readiness. 

Mr. NELSON. Will it be enrolled by that time? 

Mr. KEAN. The Speaker so informed me. 

Mr. HALE, They have been saying that ever since 12 o'clock. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is it. We had better take a recess until 


Mr. BLACKBURN. We have been here all day waiting on 
the pleasure of the House. It seems to me the Senate might 
now exercise some judgment of its own. If we meet here at 7 
o'clock, to judge by our experience, we will have to wait ere 
either patiently or impatiently until 9 o'clock. 

Mr. HALE. I am told that the delay is owing to the ineffi- 
ciency of the Printing Department. They have not had ca- 
pacity enough, although they have had hours enough, to get the 
bill ready for the House; and that is a matter which hereafter 
we ought to deal with in our relations with the Printing Depart- 
ment. They have shown an entire lack of capacity in this 
matter and an entire lack of appreciation of the situation, and 
instead of, as has been done heretofore, under other manage- 
ment, sending bills up here early, they have taken their own 
time, and our delay is simply owing to the incapacity of the 
Printing Office. R 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Let me suggest to the Senator from 
Maine that I understand the House has taken a recess until 7 
o'clock. Now, what need of the Senate being here at 7? We 
surely will get nothing at that hour. I suggest to the Senator 
from Maine that the Senate take a recess until 8 o’clock and 
let Senators have a chance to get their dinner and come back. 

Mr. HALE. I suppose we will get something pretty soon 
after 7 o'clock, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine will sus- 
pend, to enable the Senate to receive a message from the House 
of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownrna, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (H. R. 20511) making appropriations for certain 
public buildings authorized by the act approved June 30, 1906, 
a bc other purposes; in which it requested the concurrence of 

e Senate. 


8 o'clock. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
20511) making appropriations for certain public buildings 
authorized by the act approved June 30, 1906, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HALE. Let the bill be considered now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that the bill just stated be now considered. 
It will be read for the information of the Senate. 


The bill was read the first time by its title and the second time 
at length, and the Senate,-as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Secretary to look and see if 
Colorado Springs is included in the bill. I presume it is, but I 
missed it. 

Mr. HALE. If it is not there, it can not be put there any- 
way. We can not send the bill back to conference. 

Mr. WARREN. It may have been an error. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary read every item in. 


the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Let the Senate act on the bill. 

Mr: WARREN.. I wish it might wait for a minute. 

Mr. HALE. Supposing the item is not in the bill, does the Sen- 
ator propose to send the bill back to conference? 

Mr. WARREN. I had an idea that we might amend it. 

Mr. HALE. We have waited on the House for hours and 
hours, Mr. President. 

Mr. KHAN. And we will wait for hours and hours more. 

Mr. WARREN. I will not delay the Senate. 

The: bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


RECESS. 


Mr. HALE (at 6 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.). I move that 
the Senate take a recess until fifteen minutes past 7 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
the Senate reassembled. 


ENROLLMENT OF BILLS. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senate has been very patient 
and very faithful in attending to its business in these last 
days of the session and has waited patiently during the day, 
getting the Information from time to time that the closing bills 
which are necessary to be passed would be sent here, and that 
action would be completed and no further delay result. The 
President of the United States has come here with his Cabinet 
to scrutinize bills before signing them, and after waiting, as 
I have never known a President to do before, for hours and 
hours, has naturally and with good reason left the Capitol, 
and the final messages will have to be sent to him. 

Mr. President, I do not know where the fault is. I do not 
conceive that it is here. I am certain that the House of Repre- 
sentatives and its committees are as desirous of closing the 
session as the Senate can be. But there is a grave fault some- 
where. The situation that we are in is unusual; I think un- 
precedented. I have been greatly disturbed because the great 
sundry civil appropriation bill, which the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate had in charge, was, in the absence of 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who I hope will at 
no long, day in the future be restored to the field of his great 
work and services here, committed to my charge. 

One of the things in controversy upon that bill was the 
$3,000,000 appropriation for the acquisition of land on the 
southern side of Pennsylvania avenue, to be condemned or 
bought for the erection of much-needed public buildings for the 
Department of State, Department of Justice, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. I for one was greatly inter- 
ested. The matter has been up here, and as the Chair will 
remember it was up in the previous Congress. ‘Fhe Committee 
on Appropriations put the clause in the bill and reported it 
But great opposition was developed in the House, and I felt 
and the committee felt that while it was a proper public 
measure and that it would be a good thing for Congress to 
adopt, as the House had not put it on the bill, and as the 
Senate had put it on, and the House conferees squarely and 
determinedly stated that that body would not agree to it, the 
Senate must recede and give it up. I have here the official re- 
port of the presentation of the conference report on June 29: 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. i 
nee Hare. I submit the final conference report on the sundry civil 


Which ended it so far as our committee is concerned. 

3 the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 5, 14, 

And following twenty or thirty other amendments. 

I turn to the copy of the bill, and I find upon page 10 the 
amendment numbered 5—building for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce and Labor—and a somewhat ex- 
tended provision following to enable the Secretary, in his dis- 
cretion, to condemn the site below the Avenue. In terms and 
as conclusively as it is possible for the Senate to act it dis- 
carded that amendment and it went out under the report made 
to the Senate, which I have quoted. But notwithstanding that, 
Mr. President, in the official enrolled copy of the bill amendment 
No. 5 in terms, instead of disappearing as the Senate directed 
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that it should disappear, appears as a part of the enrolled bill 
and of the law. 

It awakens not only surprise but solicitude that anything of 
that kind should happen after a complete scrutiny, after official 
action. This thing occurred and was only detected, I will not 
say by accident, in examining the bill before it was. signed by 
the President, and it is found that this clause, instead of being 
eliminated and disappearing under the waters of Congres- 
sional dissent, is in the text of the bill, and the two bodies of 
Congress have been obliged to pass—and have, I am glad to say, 
without question passed—a joint resolution, approved by the 
President, correcting this error and, if it become law by the 
President haying formally affixed his signature, repealing that 
clause, so that it is cut of the bill. But it has given me a 
good deal of trouble, not, as the Recorp shows, that there is 
any fault on the part of the committee or of the clerks in mak- 
ing it up, but it is in the enrollment. 

Mr. President, I do not know what the enrolling force is. I 
do net know who constitute it. I have no prejudice against it. 
I do not know how many men compose that force. It has never 
been up to me to investigate it. But I do know that a thing of 
this kind ought not to occur. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would let me complete my 
statement. Still I will yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I was going to suggest that the enrollment 
now is done at the Government Printing Office, is it not? 

Mr. HALE. I say I do not know where it is done. I do not 
know who is engaged in it. 

Now, I can see and Senators can see that here is a matter of 
great controversy. Here is a condemnation or purchase of 
I do not know how many tracts—twenty or thirty or fifty, per- 
haps a hundred different tracts of land—and the two Houses 
throw out the clause, and yet it appears afterwards as being 
in the law. Suspicions are very easily engendered; the news- 
papers are not wholly without fault in nourishing suspicion 
and in attributing sinister motives to Congress, and if this had 
not been discovered, and if it had been found, after adjournment, 
that it was in the bill, I do not know how many men or how 
many newspapers or how many correspondents would have said 
that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr], in charge 
of the public buildings bill, and I, who for the time being was in 
charge of these appropriations, and the Secretary of State, who 
has urged this earnestly, had quietly submitted to its insertion. 

I do not think any implication of that kind would have af- 
fected any of us here, but I am very glad that we escaped it. 
Whoever is accountable for this, it ought hereafter never to 
take place. I am not certain but that in the future there ought 
to be a special committee to examine into the final stages of a 
bill after it has passed the Senate to see that the enrollment 
corresponds to the action of Congress. 

Mr. CARMACK. This was a House bill. 
the House, I understand. 

Mr. HALE. I am not going into that, Mr. President. I do 
not know—— 

Mr. CARMACK. I think it proper that that fact should be 
known, so that if there is any fault it may appear where the 
fault is located. ` 

Mr. HALE.. I am so desirous of doing no injustice to anyone 
that I do not seek to locate the fault. It is a very grave one 
and might have embarrassed the Senate very greatly. It was 
luckily discovered, and it has been corrected. 

I am by no means certain we should not hereafter properly 
create a committee of experts, not a large committee, but one 
whose duty it would be to examine the enrollment of bills. We 
have a Committee on Enrolled Bills, but I do not suppose that 
committee ever pays great attention to these matters, but for- 
mally passes them up to the desk of the presiding officer to be 
signed. 

Always with the naval appropriation bill I have directed the 
clerk of the committee to follow the bill after it has passed 
both the House and Senate and has been agreed to in conference 
to see that the enrollment has in it nothing but what the two 
Houses have agreed to and that no mistake has been made in 
indicating an amendment by number, as amendment No. 5 
in this case, which, instead of being put into the items 
rejected, was put into the items accepted. In that way I have 
tried to see that the naval appropriation bill is stripped of any 
defect of this kind. As I said, I do not know but we shall be 
obliged to do that in all cases. 

Upon this matter, Mr. President, without In any way locat- 
ing the fault, but showing where it is not to be placed, as I 
have read the Recorp, I present the following resolution, which 
I ask may be adopted. 


It was enrolled in 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine submits 
a resolution, which will be read by the Secretary. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be directed to examiue into 
the clerical force engaged in the enrollment of bills passed by Congress 
and to report to the Senate whether said force needs to be reorganized 
in order to secure accuracy and efficiency in its work. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President, I think this particular 
error ought to be examined into. The resolution proposed 
by the Senator from Maine of course does not look to that, but 
I think this particular case ought to be inquired into. 

Mr. HALE. I have no doubt the Committee on Rules, be- 
cause this is the occasion of the resolution, will begin its in- 
ice ere by looking into the circumstances attendant on 
this 5 

on CARMACK. But that is not provided for in the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it needs to be provided for. 

Mr. CARMACK. It may not be necessary. 

I merely wish to say, Mr. President, that I do think this 
matter ought to be inquired into. It may have been, and prob- 
ably was, simply an error, an oversight, a mistake; but I know 
it has occurred again and again in the legislature of Tennessee, 
and I have no doubt it has occurred again and again in the 
legislatures of other States, that bills have been fraudulently 
changed and practically a law enacted by a simple twist of 
the wrist on the part of sombody who was paid to do it fraud- 
ulently. I do not mean to charge that anything of that sort 
happened in this case. I do not think it did; but still that is 
possible. This matter, I think, ought to be carefully inquired 
into. If the resolution of the Senator is such as to require 
an investigation into this particular case I am satisfied with it. 

Mr. HALE. I have no doubt it is. 

Mr. CARMACK. It ought to be done, unquestionably. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have another resolution to offer. 
Both these resolutions take root in the embarrassment that 
has come by reason of this unusual delay. I do not know how 
many Senators have asked me why it is that when it was sup- 
posed we could adjourn early this morning we were told we 
could adjourn at half past 12, and then at 3, and then at 6, and 
then at 8, and yet the bills do not appear. One reason and 
another has been given. 

I do know_this, Mr. President, that for the first time in my 
experience here it has been difficult to get bills that come here 
from the House and are ordered to be printed up before the 
committees acting on them in the time in which we have or- 
dinarily had them. The Printing Office has been heretofore 
quite a model in that regard. I have sometimes been sur- 
prised at the celerity with which when a bill has been sent 
there it is printed and returned here with the amendments num- 
bered. In the last days of the session this is essential, not only 
to the comfort of members of this body, but to the interests of 
legislation. 

This year, for the first time, it has been hard work to get 
anything out of the Printing Office. On one of the important 
bills that we had we waited and waited, and at last the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had to go to work and consider an old 
print, having nothing more, in order to transfer our amendments 
to the new print, and we could get no satisfaction from the 
Printing Office for the delay. 

I do not know where the cause is. I know that it occurs now 
for the first time. It has been suggested to me that the new 
management in the Printing Office is so largely engaged in 
other reforms and in securing to itself additional jurisdiction 
that it believes in these matters it is the business of the Con- 
gress to wait on the convenience of the Printing Office instead of 
their waiting on our convenience. A veteran Senator who has 
had charge of an appropriation bill nods his assent to this, and 
quite likely other Senators. It is a part of the thing that we are 
meeting, the disposition on the part of outside organizations not, 
as I have said, to wait on the convenience of Congress, but to 
make us wait on their convenience. That is all wrong. It is 
absolutely different from the theory that should obtain. 

These Departments beset us for appropriations, for increased 
appropriations, for new clauses, and they hammer at the gates 
of our committee, and when we decide against them they en- 
treat and implore us to change our decision and give them what 
they want, all upon the theory that it is for them to decida 
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on these great questions of appropriations what is needed and 
not for Congress. I think the Senate is very tired of that. 
Without localizing in this case—I do not know who is at fault; 
Mr. Brian has been there for years; there never has been any 
trouble heretefore; I neyer before had any trouble in getting 
early reports—I submit this additional resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine submits 
a resolution, which will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be directed to inquire into 
the reasons for the delay in the Government Printing Office in sending 
to the Senate, especially in the last days of the session, printed 7 
of bills and joint resolutions pending and awaiting action on the part 
of Congress. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do net know of anything better 
that can be done when a grievance arises than to try to remedy it. 
I do not wish here to do any injustice to the Public Printer or to 
anybody. I know very little about it. He has had no expe- 
rience in the Printing Office here before. He was brought here 
and put at the head of it, but has had a good reputation else- 
where, and he is said to be a faithful, competent man. But I 
am afraid he does not realize the importance, particularly in 
the last days of a session, of letting other work go and attending 
to the calls of Congress for the copies of bills that are necessary 
to be placed upon the desks of members in order that we may 
legislate with information and with understanding. 

I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I listened with very great 
interest and a high degree of appreciation to all the Senator 
from Maine said. I thought he said very wisely and very 
properly, under all the circumstances, that the fault is one 
necessary to be located, and he would not undertake to locate 
it. But I do think the Senate ought to know, in view of all 
that has been said, where at least it should not be located. I 
rise to make the inquiry that I may learn if possible whether 
or not any of this fault is to be located in the Senate, if the 
Senator can tell us. 

Mr. HALE. Perhaps the Senator was not present when I 
read from the Recorp upon the particular case. 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes; I was present and heard it. 

Mr. HALE. Showing that the fault was not in the Senate 
or in the committee or with the clerks of the committee. 

Mr. CULLOM. Of the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. Of the Senate. Now, that is as far as I know. 
I can not go beyond that. 

Mr. FORAKER. I only wanted to know whether or not it 
was possible that any of this fault was to be located in the 
Senate. I did not imagine that it could be, and I am gratified 
to know that it is not. 

Mr. HALE. I suppose, as I have already said in reply to 
the Senator from Tennessee, that when the committee whiich 
will be intrusted with this investigation begins its work the 
first thing it will do will be to take up this particular, signifi- 
cant incident, which was the occasion of the resolution. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I merely want to say that it 
was suggested to me by a Senator a moment ago—I knew it 
before, but I had forgotten about it—that the Public Printer 
has been very ill for some weeks, and that may be the cause 
of the delay, if anything is attributable to the Printing Office 
at all. I do not know enough about the situation to know where 
it does belong, but I do want to give credit to the fact that 
if there has been any neglect there, the Public Printer has been 
ill and could not give the matter that attention he would per- 
haps otherwise have done. 

Mr. FORAKER. I do not know anything about the matter 
at all, but I felt that it was due to the clerical force of the 
Senate, and to everybody else connected with the Senate, that 
there should not be any room left to locate it with them. 

Mr. CARMACK. Of course the illness of the Public Printer 
might absolye him from any personal blame in this matter, but 
it does look like the office there ought to be so well organized 
that the personal presence of the Public Printer ought not to be 
necessary ina matter of this sort. While that may absolve the 
Public Printer himself it appears that the office ought to be well 
enough organized for work of this kind to go on properly and 
expeditiously without any trouble, even though he may be ill 
and absent. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. HALE. Senators inquire when we may the last 


expect 
bill to be enrolled—the public buildings bill—from ‘the House. 
I am told that whenever a copy arrives it is found to contain 
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errors which have to be remedied. I do not know what the 
errors are. I think the House is laboriously striving to send us 
that bill, which is the only measure keeping us here. It is a 
very important bill, and everybody understands that it must be 
passed. It is a tax upon the patience of Senators to ask them 
to wait, but I think we must ask Senators to wait until we 
receive that bill and act upon it. When that is done and the 
bill is sent to the President there is nothing else to prevent an 
immediate adjournment. I do not think anybody wants to put 
the matter over until Monday, because that would keep Sena- 
tors here who want to leave the city to-night or to-morrow. 
While it is disagreeable, I think we have got to await the action 
of the House until they complete the bill. 

I shall hope that whenever there is a public-buildings bill again 
somebody in considering the bill will look to it that it is pre- 
pared with the care and attention and faithful detail with 
which we prepare, I will say, appropriation bills, which have 
sometimes a thousand items in them, so that we may not be 
submitted to the spectacle we have been submitted to to-day 
and be asked to continue along indefinitely in the evening, 
which I fear we will now have to do. 

I am told that the House means to perfect the bill and to 
send it to us to-night and not adjourn. I have known cases 
where we have awaited the action of the House until almost 
midnight, and I think we will have to do that now. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I feel sure that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hate] does not intend to reflect upon either 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds or its em- 
ployees. 

The history of the public-buildings bill is something as fol- 
lows: It is a House bill and its consideration was entered upon 
almost seven months ago by the House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. It was finally perfected, as that com- 
mittee thought, put under lock and key, and I am informed to- 
day that it was taken out by that committee and revamped and 
altered from time to time, and again put back under lock and 
key until finally unlocked and passed by the House. In the 
meantime the Senate nor any of its members were in possession 
of the terms of the bill. It reached this body, if I am not mis- 
taken, somewhere about 5 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon of 
this week. It got to the Senate Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds in season for that committee to get to work on it 
at 8 o’clock Thursday night. The bill was amended, brought 
back to the Senate the next day, and passed shortly after the 
opening of the session. 

In other words, the committee had it in its possession much 
less than twenty-four hours. It went to conference, reached 
the committee of conference at a late hour on Friday night, and 
was finished the next morning—to-day, Saturday—at 10 minutes 
past 10. In the meantime there had been a disagreement re- 
ported, a second conference had, and our work as conferees 
completed. 

Now, with nearly seven months in a committee on the other 
side, I submit, forty-eight hours was rather a short time for 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate 
for this great, vexatious omnibus bill . 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, the bill, as far as we know now, 
has no errors on account of that short time and the haste of 
the committee of the Senate, but in enrolling the bill I am in- 
formed that nearly every sheet has been sent back to the Print- 
ing Office for errors, and some of them more than once. 

So, wherever the delay is, it is not on the part of the Senate, 
its committee, the committee clerks, or, so far as I know, of 
any of the employees, and we in our forty-eight hours seem 
to have done our work as well as they did theirs in seven 
months. 

I will say, however, as I may seem to reflect upon the work 
of the House committee, that, in my judgment, we have never 
had sent us as good a bill in the way of an omnibus public- 
buildings bill as the one the House sent us this year. The 
House committee deserves credit for this, and I believe the 
Senate may congratulate itself, and Congress and the country, 
upon this bill as being the most valuable bill we have ever had 
in the way of an omnibus public-buildings bill, in that it is not 
a large amount—some $23,000,000, or a little over. It covers a 
great many places and will erect a great many suitable buildings 
for public use. 

Mr. HALE. Needed buildings. 

Mr. WARREN. Needed buildings. But instead of voting, as 
we have sometimes done, $150,000 or $200,000 for a given town, 
for a given post-office only, we have given, say, $50,000 to 
$100,000; where post-office, court-house, land offices, from 
875,000 to $150,000, and we have obtained assurances from the 
Treasury Department that it can conform to these sums and 
erect the needed useful buildings by leaving off, perhaps, a little 
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of the ornamentation and some of the furbelows, but giving us 
all the solids, all the real values, all the working room, and, 
in fact, all of the substantial qualities necessary to give a 
building not only a good, wholesome, substantial appearance, 
but as long a life as if we spent a good deal more upon it. 

Now, Mr. President, in looking about we find the buildings 
that have been built in Washington, where the most ornamenta- 
tion was put upon them, are to-day the furthest out of date. 
The buildings that were built plainly and elegantly, as a number 
of them were, like the Patent Office, we will say, the Treasury 
building, are to-day in my judgment, away above and beyond 
in their appearance those of a later date that, in the ornamental 
stage, had hundreds of thousands of dollars expended upon the 
ornamentations. : 

I recall—and others who have served with me on the Com- 
mittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds will also do so—that we 
haye been asked heretofore to appropriate $500,000, $600,000, 
§700,000, and eyen $750,000 for fresco and other similar orna- 
mentation in public buildings after all but this fancy finish had 
been completed. 

Mr. President, there are not to my knowledge any of the 
frills and frescoes of a more extravagant age in the present 
bill. In my judgment we ought to ask the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury Department to calculate upon plain, sub- 
stantial styles of buildings for all the towns throughout the 
United States when the Government is to erect Federal offices. 
Of course in State capitals and large cities like the great me- 
tropolis, New York, we can perhaps be a little more generous 
in expenditures; but, generally speaking, I think we want good, 
large, plain, roomy, airy, substantial buildings. .We can get 
along without marble halls or marble walls in a large majority 
of cases and use sandstone, limestone, or other good strong ma- 
terial. It is not necessary that the marble should be 8 or 9 
feet high in the wainscoting around the rooms where 3 feet 
will do, and so on. 

Mr. HALE. Does either of the Senators know which body 
assented to the conference? 

Mr. WARREN. The House assented. The Senate asked for 
the last conference. 


Mr. HALE. Is the Senator sure of that? 
Mr. WARREN. Yes. 
Mr. HALE. Because that will make a difference in the prop- 


osition of our taking a recess. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that the Senate 
last night reported here a disagreement, the House waiting. 
The Senate insisted, and appointed conferees and asked for a 
conference. The House agreed to it. 

Mr. HALE. Then there is no doubt that the report will be 
submitted in the House first. 

Mr. WARREN. In the House first. 

Mr. HALE. Then I will make my motion for a recess after 
we hear from the House. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this delay is vexatious. I 
regret it very much, wherever the fault may be; but I want to 
say that if we shall find when this bill is signed and becomes a 
law somebody’s building is left out, or if some building for some 
city or town is provided for in one bill but is not appropriated 
for in the other, we must remember that the Senate had some- 
thing like forty-eight—certainly not seventy-two—hours to do 
all its part, and that the final work upon it—that is, the enroll- 
ment—clerks and others have had to do at late hours, after 
long, hard sessions in very warm weather. We must put up 
with the general proposition that the bill, as a whole, is the 
best one we have ever had and is tending toward improvement 
so far as the number of buildings is concerned and more frequent 
public-building bills, because of the economies of this bill. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am informed by a veteran Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives that the House has ap- 
pointed its members of a joint committee to wait upon the 
President of the United States and inform him that Congress 
is ready to close its session, that it has passed a resolution for 
final adjournment at 10 o’clock to-night, and has taken a recess 
until 10 minutes to 9 o'clock in order to take up the enrolled bills. 
So I present the resolution which I send to the desk, and I wish 
to say to the Chair that although I present the resolution I will 
not be able to serve on the committee. I therefore ask that the 
Chair appoint some other Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution proposed by the 
Senator from Maine will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

That a committee of two Senators be 3 by the 


wed, 
vis eden, to join a similar committee appointed the House of 
Representatives, to wait upon the President the United States and 


the business of the 


inform him that the two Houses, having completed 
e President has some 


present session, are ready to a 2 unless th 
other communication to make to them. 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the resolution just adopted, 
the Chair appoints as members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINdERI 
and the Senator from Kentucky IMr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am told that the Senator from 
New Hampshire is not here and is not likely to be here this 
evening. In looking around, my eye falls upon the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, the Chair will appoint the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I will not yet ask that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 10 minutes to 9 o’clock, as the House 
has done, but I will wait to see if we get a message from the 
House announcing the appointment of the committee to wait 
upon the President and fixing the time for final adjournment. 
As I have already stated, I am told that the other House has 
fixed the time at 10 o’clock to-night. My impression is that the 
Senate, without extended debate, will accept that and be very 
thankful for it. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNINd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution authorizing the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives to close the 
present session by adjourning their respective Houses on the 30th 
day of June, 1906, at 10 o'clock p. m.; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
resolution appointing a committee of three Members to join a 
similar committee appointed by the Senate to wait upon the 
President of the United States and inform him that the two 
Houses had completed the business of the present session and 
were ready to adjourn unless the President has some other com- 
munication to make to them. 

The message also announced that the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. Payne, Mr. Burton of Ohio, and Mr. WILLIAMS as mem- 
bers of the committee on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 20511) making appro- 
priations for certain public buildings authorized by the act ap- 
proved June 30, 1906; and it was thereupon signed by the Vice- 
President. - 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask that the House resolution 
relating to final adjournment be laid before the Senate. It is 
customary to refer such resolutions to the Committee on Appro- 
priations ; but there is no need of doing that now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair lays before the Senate a 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be authorized to close the present session by adjournin 
their respective Houses on the 30th day of June, 1906, at 10 o'cloc 
post meridian. è 

Mr. HALE. I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 

RECESS. 


Mr. HALE (at 8 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.). Now, unless 
there is some enrolled bill or a bill that is not enrolled, or is 
not likely to be enrolled right, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until ten minutes past 9 o'clock, 3 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 9 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION ACT. 
On motion of Mr. Lona, it was 


Ordered, That 1,000 additional copies of the Indian appropriation 
act be printed for the use of the Senate. 


RECESS. 

Mr. KEAN (at 9 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not see that any business is doing at the present mo- 
ment; and I suggest that the Senate take a recess for ten 
minutes, in the hope that there may be something from the 
other House by the expiration of that time. 
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The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the 
recess (at 9 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate re- 
assembled. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 20410) to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the 
purchase of sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection 
and completion of public buildings, and for other purposes; and 
it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
B. F. BARNES, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had on this day approved and signed 
the following acts and joint resolution: ` 

S. 369. An act to authorize the appointment of Acting Asst. 
Surg. Reuben A. Campbell, United States Navy, as an assistant 
surgeon in the United States Navy; 

S. 1864. An act for the relief of James H. Oliver, a com- 
mander on the retired list of the United States Navy; : 

S. 4593. An act for the relief of Francis J. Cleary, a midship- 
man in the United States Navy; 

S. 88. An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of aduſterated or misbranded or poisonous or delete- 
rious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes; ‘ 

S. 1476. An act granting certain lands to the town of Tincup, 
Colo., for cemetery purposes ; 

S. 4169. An act to authorize the sale of certain real estate in 
the District of Columbia belonging to the United States; 

S. 4298. An act to amend section 4471 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, regulation of steam vessels; 

S. 5901. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
Alaska Central Railway, and for other purposes: 

S. 6167. An act to improve the channels along the New Jersey 
seacoast ; 

S. 6209. An act authorizing certain changes in the permanent 
system of highways in the District of Columbia; 

S. 6283. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara A. 
R. Devereux ; 

S. 6523. An act to authorize the Alaska Pacific Railway and 
Terminal Company to construct a bridge across the Copper 
River in the Territory of Alaska; 

S. 952. An act to authorize a patent to be issued to Stephen 
Teichner for certain lands therein described ; 

S. 1166. An act to correct the military record of Peleg T. 
Griffith ; 

S. 1291. An act for the relief of James W. Watson; 

S. 1725. An act granting certain land to the Missionary Bap- 
tist Church, of Rock Sink, Fla.; 

S. 1862. An act for the relief of Joshua T. Reynolds; 

S. 4185. An act granting an increase of pension to George B. 
Barnes; 

S. 4880. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma K. 
Tourgée ; 

S. 4899. An act granting an increase of pension to Ann 
Thompson; 

S. 5028. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Thomas F. Callan, alias Thomas Cowan; 

S. 5769. An act defining the right of immunity of witnesses 
under the act entitled.“ An act in relation to testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,” etc., approved February 
11, 1893, and an act entitled “An act to establish the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor,” approved February 14, 1903, 
and an act entitled “An act to further regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the States,” approved February 19, 
1903, and an act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the. legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 25, 1903 ; 

S. 6256. An act to authorize the Lake Schutte Cemetery Cor- 
pération to convey lands heretofore granted to it; 

S. 6268. An act granting a pension to Helen G. Hibbard; 

S. 6301. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Long; 

S. 6359. An act granting an increase of pension to Francis D. 
Garnsey ; 

S. 6381. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
McDonough ; 
oe An act granting an increase of pension to John L. 

ells; x 


S. 6443. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell to the city of Los Angeles, Cal., certain pub- 
lic lands in California; and granting rights in, over, and 
through the Sierra Forest Reserve, the Santa Barbara Forest 
Reserve, and the San Gabriel Timber Land Reserve, California, 
to the city of Los Angeles, Cal. ; 

S. 6471. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella E. 
Kenney ; 

S. 6004. An act to provide an American register for the steam 
yacht Waturus; ' 

ii S. 6492. An act to correct the military record of James Dev- 

n; 

S. 6522. An-act to authorize the Alaska Pacific Railway and 
Terminal Company to construct a railroad trestle across tide 
and shore lands in Controller Bay, in the Territory of Alaska ; 
and 

S. R. 72. Joint resolution fixing the date upon which the act to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved 
February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to en- 
large the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, ap- 
proved June 29, 1906, shall go into effect. 


ADDITION TO ROCK CREEK PARK. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. In compliance with the terms of 
section 25 of an act entitled “An act to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection and com- 
pletion of public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 30, 1906, the Chair appoints as the committee referred to 
in the section relative to the advisability of purchasing the 
proposed addition to Rock Creek Park the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Scorr], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER}, and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


At 9 o'clock and 42 minutes p. m. Mr. NELSON and Mr. BLACK- 
BURN, the committee appointed on the part of the Senate to 
wait upon the President of the United States, appeared, and 

Mr. NELSON said: Mr. President, the committee appointed 
on the part of the Senate, to join a similar committee appointed 
on the part of the House of Representatives, to wait upon the 
President of the United States and notify him that Congress 
is ready to adjourn and to ascertain whether he may have any 
further communications to make to Congress, beg leave to re- 


port that we communicated with the President, informed him 


that Congress was ready to adjourn, and inquired whether he 
had any further communications to make, and he informed 
the committee that he has no further business to present. to 
Congress. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT. 


On motion of Mr. KEAN, it was 


Ordered, ‘That 1,000 additional copies of H. R. 20410, to limit the 
cost of public buildings, etc., as approved, be printed for the use of 
the Senate. 

THANKS TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. BLACKBURN (at 9 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.). Mr. 
President, it affords me a great deal of pleasure to offer for 
the adoption of the Senate a resolution that I will send to 
the desk expressive of the appreciation of this body for the 
courtesy, efficiency, fairness, and ability with which its presid- 
ing officer has discharged the duties of his station. 

In offering this resolution, Mr. President, I feel assured 
that it but gives expression to the sentiment of each and every 
member of this body. In all the years that I have been here 
I have never known an occupant of that chair who more 
richly deserved this tender of appreciation from those over 
whose deliberations he presided. 

I ask that the Secretary read the resolution that I offer for 
the adoption of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Netson in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the resolution submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to the 
Vice-President for the dignified, impartial, and courteous manner in 
which he has presided over its deliberations during the present session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the resolution which has been read by the Secretary. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


ADDRESS OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT. y 
The VICE-PRESIDENT having resumed the chair, and the 


hour of 10 o’clock p. m. having arrived, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators, I shall always hold in 
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grateful remembrance the resolution you have adopted personal 
to myself. Permit me to express to you my deep sense of obli- 
gation for the uniform courtesy, kindness, and assistance which 
the Chair has received from both sides of the Chamber. 

The session which is closing has been a protracted and ardu- 
ous one. Great questions have been debated in a manner 
worthy of the best traditions of the Senate. Many sharp differ- 
ences of opinion have been disclosed in the progress of the dis- 
cussions, but they have been only such as must naturally arise 
in a forum where public measures of magnitude are determined 
after mature deliberation. There has been, of course, entire 
accord among Senators in patriotic purpose, 

I trust that at the close of the vacation upon which you are 
about to enter you may return safely and in health to resume 
your important service in behalf of the Republic. 

The hour for the adjournment of the first session of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress having arrived, it becomes my duty to declare 
the Senate adjourned without day. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 30, 1906. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
To be captains. 


First Lieut. Charles C. Pulis, Artillery Corps, from June 9, 
1906, vice Foster, detailed in the Subsistence Department. 

First Lieut. Terence E. Murphy, Artillery Corps, from June 
22, 1906, vice Davis, promoted. 


SURVEYOR-GENERAL, 


Ernest G. Eagleson, of Boise, to be surveyor-general of Idaho, 
his term having expired. (Reappointment.) 


; CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 30, 1906. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF IDAHO. 


Ernest G. Eagleson, of Boise, Idaho, to be surveyor-general of 
Idaho. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 


To be captains. 
First Lieut. Charles C. Pulis, Artillery Corps, from June 9, 
1906. 


First Lieut. Terence E. Murphy, Artillery Corps, from June 
22, 1906. 
CONSUL. 
Herman L. Spahr, of South Carolina, to be consul of the 
United States of class 8 at Breslau, Germany. $ 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


To take rank as commanders in the Navy from the dates set 
opposite their names: 

John L. Gow, to take rank from May 26, 1906. 

George R. Clark, to take rank from June 6, 1906. 

George E. Burd, to take rank from June 12, 1906. 

Albert N. Wood, to take rank from February 12, 1906. 

Edward Lloyd, jr., to take rank from February 19, 1906. 

Richard M. Hughes, to take rank from February 28, 1906. 

Frank W. Bartlett, to take rank from April 13, 1906. 

Frederick C. Bieg, to take rank from May 13, 1906. 

Professor of Mathematics Philip R. Alger, to be a professor 
of mathematics in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 
2ist day of June, 1906. 

Professor of Mathematics Thomas J. J. See to be a professor 
of mathematics in the Navy, with the rank of commander, from 
the 21st day of June, 1906. 

Second Lieut. Walter N. Hill to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 26th day of June, 1906. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE MARINE CORPS. 


Robert Tittoni, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps from the 26th day of June, 1906, 
POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 
William A. Warner to be postmaster at New Decatur, in the 
county of Morgan and State of Alabama. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Lorenzo A. Rockwell to be postmaster at Compton, in the 
county of Los Angeles and State of California. 
COLORADO. ` 


Calyin L. McPherson to be postmaster at Holly, in the county 
of Prowers and State of Colorado. 


MICHIGAN. 
Albert U. King to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county of 
Kalamazoo and State of Michigan. { 
MINNESOTA, 
Samuel C. La Due to be postmaster at Fertile, in the county 
of Polk and State of Minnesota. 
MISSOURI. 
Samuel H. Elkins to be postmaster at Columbia, in the 
county of Boone and State of Missouri. 
NEW YORK. 
Lyle Bennehoff to be postmaster at Alfred, in the county of 
Allegany and State of New York. 
Alfred E. Greene to be postmaster at Hunter, in the county of 
Greene and State of New York. ý 
Emmons R. Stockwell to be postmaster at Theresa, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, June 30, 1906. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Friday, June 29, 1906.] 


The recess haying expired, the House was called to order at 
10.55 by the Speaker. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following joint reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota offers a 
joint resolution, and asks unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. The Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 188) making an additional appropriation 
for expenses under the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby . out of any mone 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $81,597.38 
for additional expenses of the Interstate Commerce Commisston during 
the fiscal year 1907, authorized under the act to amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, 
and all acts amendatory thereof and to enlarge the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAWNBY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a few words by 
way of explanation. The Interstate Commerce Commission last 
night sent me an estimate of the amount that would have to be 
added to their appropriation in consequence of the passage of 
the rate bill. The amount estimated was $97,916.80. Later 
I received a letter from the Commission saying that in the 
event of the passage of the resolution requiring that the bill 
should not take effect until sixty days from the date of ap- 
proval it would be necessary to carry only five-sixths of the 
amount estimated, and the amount in the joint resolution is 
exactly the amount estimated by the Commission on account 
of the rate bill going into effect sixty days from the date of its 
approval. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time; was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tawney, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that last even- 
ing, on the agreement to the report on the general deficiency bill, 
a motion was not made to reconsider and lay that motion on the 
table. I wish to enter that motion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears no objection.. 


PRINTING COPIES OF RAILROAD RATE LAW AND PURE-FOOD LAW. 


Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the following House 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: x 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That there be printed for 
the use of the House of Representatives 15,000 copies of the railroad 
rate law and 15,000 copies of the pure-food law as enacted at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man will these copies be distributed through the folding room? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS, They will be distributed through 
the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CLARA A. R. DEVERAUX, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
discharge the Committee on Invalid Pensions from the further 
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consideration of the following bill, and that it be passed under 
the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks to discharge 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions from the further considera- 
tion of the following Senate bill and to consider the same at 
this time. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

An act (S. 6283) granting an increase of pension to Clara A. R. 

Devereux. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Clara 
A. R. Devereux, widow of Arthur F. Devereux, late colonel Nineteenth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time; was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Grosvenor, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a request 
for unanimous consent, and before submitting it I wish to make 
a statement. It has been the custom for a great many years 
for the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to sub- 
mit and have printed in the Recorp a statement reviewing the 
work of Congress in respect to appropriations, together with 
comparisons with previous years, and it has also been the cus- 
tom for the ranking minority member of the committee to make 
a like statement. So far as the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations is concerned, he has not had time to prepare 
that statement and submit it before the final adjournment of 
Congress. I desire now to ask unanimous consent that I may 
print in the Record a statement or a review of the work of the 
session, so far as the appropriations are concerned, with such 
comparisons and statements and remarks as I may deem neces- 
sary to make in connection therewith. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 19241. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
A, Conant; 

H. R. 19926. An act granting an Increase of pension to An- 
drew Leopold ; 

II. R. 19163. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet Munson; 

II. R. 18545. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Upham; 

II. R. 17972. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River at or 
near South Omaha, Nebr. ; 

H. R. 8825. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Kent; 

II. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution providing for printing of re- 
ports ordered by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1905; 

II. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish a bronze cannon, with its carriage, limber, and 
accessories, to Junction City Post, No. 132, Grand Army of the 
Republic, department of Kansas; and 

H. C. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution providing for a naval 
review at Tampa Bay during the exposition at Tampa, Fla., 
commencing in the month of January, 1908. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. 5221. An act to regulate the practice of osteopathy, to 
license osteopathic physicians, and to punish persons violating 
the provisions thereof in the District of Columbia; and 

S. 5119. An act authorizing the extension of W and Adams 
streets NW. 


AUTHORIZING SALE OF CERTAIN REAL ESTATE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Union Calendar and discharge the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union from further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 4169, and that the same may be con- 
sidered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Union Calendar, discharge the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from 
the further consideration of the following bill; and consider 
the same at this time. The Clerk will report the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief of Engineers of the Army is 
hereby authorized to sell at public auction to the highest bidder, Pie 
vided such highest bid be deemed reasonable and just by the said Chief 
of Engineers, the house and lot known as No. 204 L street NW. 
being part of lot 8 in square 558 in the city of Washington, D. C., said 
house and lot being the property of the United States and now under 
the Song of the Chief of Engineers in pursuance of section 1797, 
Revised Statutes, as amended by the act April 28, 1902. s 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know what it is and why it is. 

Mr. RODENBERG. I will say to my colleague that the report 
accompanying the bill gives an explanation, and I will read from 
that. It is very brief: > 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 4169) to authorize the sale of certain real estate 
in the District of Columbia belonging to the United States, having con- 
sidered the same, report thereon with a recommendation that it pass. 

This bill passed the Senate on March 12, 1906. 

The Acting Secretary of War, under date of February 1, 1906, in a 
letter to the President of the Senate, makes the following recommenda- 
tion in favor of the a pic legislation, which authorizes the Chief of 
= norra io ao at public auction the property known as 204 L street 
+ in this city : 

“Under date of December 6, 1904, the United States, through the 
Department of Justice, obtained possession of the property which had 
escheated to the United States, for the reason that the owner died 
intestate and no natural heirs were discovered. This property came 
into the charge of the Chief of Engineers in pursuance of section 
1797, Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of April 28, 1902, and 
consists of a two-story, four-room and summer-kitchen frame house on 
the lot, which is now rented to a monthly tenant for $12.30 per month, 
payania in advance. The Engineer Department reports that the house 

small and old and that no reason exists why it should not be sold, 
provided a fair price can be obtained for it. 

“The need of this legislation is brought to the attention of the 
5 by the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds, 
Col. Charles S. Bromwell, and is recommended as desirable by the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army.” 


Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman if he has given this his 
own personal consideration? 

Mr. RODENBERG. I can not say that I have. I can not 
say anything more about it than that it was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is the size of the lot? 

Mr. RODENBERG. I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BOND ISSUE OF 1893. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have unanimous 
consent, not to make any remarks, but to have put in the 
Recorp a letter from myself to and a reply from Secretary 
John G. Carlisle in reference to a subject which has been much 
discussed in this session of Congress and at other sessions of 
Congress, with reference to the order for printing the plates 
for issuing bonds in 1893. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
what chapter this is of the continued story? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I hope it will be the last, and I think it 
will be when this letter is read. On the 26th day of May the 
gentleman from Ohio made a speech in which he incorporated a 
letter from former Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Foster, in 
which it was intimated, if not stated, that those plates were 
prepared for the issuance of bonds by the request of the then 
expected-to-be Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle. I wrote 
immediately to Mr. Carlisle, and I desire to have my own letter 
and the one from him read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I will content myself with 
putting them in the Recorp, without being read at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to printing the letters re- 


ferred to? There was no objéction. 


The letters are as follows: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
7 Washington, May 29, 1906. 
Hon. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 

30 Broad street, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear SIR: The inclosed extract from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
contains a statement made by Gen. CHARLES H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, on 
the 26th instant. 

If you feel inclined, I would he glad to know whether or not the 
references therein made to you are correct. You will recall that the 
order to the Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing was 
issued by Secretary Foster in February, 1893. Mr. GROSVENOR under- 
takes to create the impression from this letter that this order to pre- 
pare the plates for the petating. of the bonds was made not for the 

of meeting a deficit in the public revenues which existed or 


urpose 
Would exist at the end of the Harrison Administration, but was made 
at your suggestion. 
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I write this letter after conferring with Mr. WILLIAMS, of Missis- H. R. 2714. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


sippi, as we do not want the statement of Mr. Grosvenor to go uncon- 
tradieted if it is not correct. 
I would be glad to have authority to use any reply you may make to 


this letter. 
Very truly, yours, C. L. BARTLETT. 


Curtis, Mautet-Prevost & COLT, ` 

ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 
30 Broad street, New York, June 5, 1906. 
Hon. CHARLES BARTLETT, 


- House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: On my return to the city I find your favor of May 29, 


with its inclosure. ‘Two or three years ago I received a letter from the 


Hon. Judson Harmon n the same subject, which I answered, stating, 
in substance, that I no connection whatever with the arran. ent 
said to have been made between my 3 Hon. Charles Foster, 
and certain New York banks, by which they were to advance to the 
the sum of $50,000, or any other amount, in gold 
1 never heard of that arrangement until some months 
Treasury, and then my information 

was derived from the Bureau of — 7 and Printing, to which 
order had been sent by m r for the arta y of the con- 
templated bonds. I never with . Gorman or 
my predecessor apes that subject, but, 5 to my best recollec- 
tion to the amendment 


you inclose to me. 
e aeons of the 


should become nece: 
r cent bond instead of bonds bearing 4 per cent an 


Yours, truly, J. G. CARLISLE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment joint resolutions of the following titles : 

II. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution making an additional appropri- 
ation for expenses under the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 


and 

II. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution authorizing the purchase of the 
manuscript of a Digest of the United States Laws and Decisions. 

The message also announced that the Senate, in compliance 
with the terms of section 25 of the act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain publie buildings, to authorize 
the purchase of sites for public buildings, to authorize the erec- 
tion and completion of public buildings, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 30, 1906, the Vice-President had appointed as said 
committee referred to therein Mr. Scorr, Mr. GALLINGER, and 
Mr. BLACKBURN. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Forster, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On June 29: 

H. R. 16620. An act granting a pension to Jackson Adkins; 

II. R. 17780. An act granting a pension to Caroline E. Perry; 

H. R. 609. An act granting an increase of pension to Horace 
II. Sickels; 

H. R. 1143. An act granting an Increase of pension to Ephraim 
D. Achey; 

H. R. 1206. An act granting an increase of pension to Allen 


Crow; 

II. R. 1217. An act granting an increase of pension to Spillard 
F. Horrall; 

II. R. 1294. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Van De Bogert; 

II. R. 1507. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry\ 
D. Jordan ; ° 
1 1549. An act granting an increase of pension to Louis 

: n; 

H. R. 1689. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Bailor; 7 

H. R. 1836. An act granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
B. Thomas; 

H. R. 2053. 
A. Townsend ; 
H. R. 2228. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Blanton; 

H. R. 2229. An act granting an increase of pension to Lytle 
McCracken ; 

H. R. 2410. An act granting an increase of pension to Saturnin 
Jasnowski ; 


An act granting an increase of pension to Annie 


H. Charles; 
H. R. 2759. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 


ton ; 
8 R. 2772. An act granting an increase of pension to Eli 
ro; . 
II. R. 2789. An act granting an increase of pension to Merrill 
Johnson ; 
H. R. 2867. An act granting an increase of pension to Leah 
Bedford ; 
eset indigo An act granting an increase of pension to George 
errill ; 
E An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
ey; 
5 N . An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
river; 
E R. 3724. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
ens; 
5 H. R. 4397. An act granting an increase of pension to Jolm M. 
yers; 
H. R. 4647. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
C. Austin; 
. 5 4659. An act granting an increase of pension to John F. 
orris; 
H. R. 4885. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Hennon ; 
8 H. R. 4887. An act granting an increase of pension to John F. 
rown; 
H. R. 4891. An act granting án increase of pension to George 
W. Swadley ; 
H. R. 4967. An act granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
Holcomb ; 
H. R. 5554. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Saunderson, alias Sanderson ; 
ip R. 5567. An act granting an increase of pension to Sanferd 
eaver; 
5 a 5707. An act granting an increase of pension to John P, 
each; 
H. R. 5834. An act granting an increase of pension to Ethan 
A. Willey ; 
ae 3 6181. An act granting an increase of pension to Fayette 
ord; 
H. R. 6190. An act granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Schneller ; 
H.R. 6201, An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Laking; 
H. R. 6421. An act granting an increase of pension to Reuben 
Van Buskirk; 
H. 3 An act granting an increase of pension to Levi A. 
Canfield ; 
H. R. 6510. An act granting an increase of pension to Richard 
A. Roberts; 
H. R. 6900. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Rawling; 
— — R. 6914. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
er; 
H. R. 6944. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
P. Kimball; 
H. R. 7508. An act granting an increase of pension to Ben- 
jamin F. Andrews; 
D An act granting an increase of pension to Davia 
Hair; 
= H. R. 7543. An act granting an increase of pension to Prior M, 
avy; D 
ee An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
A. 7 
H. R. 7652. An act granting an inerease of pension to Charles 
W. Timms; 
H. R. 7683. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Ross; 
H. R. 7871. An act granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
L. Brown; 
H. R. 7910. An act granting an increase of pension to Nicholas 
Karns; 
H. R. 8214. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Slagg; 
II. R. 8285. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Sharpley ; - 
H. R. 8291. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
S. Chase; 
II. R. 8552. An act granting an increase of pension to Elisha 
G. Horton ; 
B An act granting an increase of pension to John W. 
awes; 
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H. R. 8920. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
J. Lane; 
H. R. 8934. An act granting an increase of pension to Wesley 
A. J. Mavity; 
II. R. 9101. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
W. Loomis; 
II. R. 9159. An act granting an increase of pension to John S. 
McClary ; 
II. R. 9876. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. H. Mallalieu; 
CE R. 10031, An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
aley ; 
H. R. 10224. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Bussey, alias George Brown; 
I. R. 10267. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
W. Farington; 
H. R. 10280, An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Spencer ; 
H. R. 10282. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma 
E. Goodwin; 
II. R. 10356. An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
B. Doty; 
II. R. 10394. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Behymer ; 
0 II. R. 10474. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
. Davis; 
H. R. 10563. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
D. Cummins; 
H. R. 10604, An act granting an increase of pension to Martin 
L. Holcomb; 
H. R. 10902. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
Holderby; 
II. R. 10965, An act granting an increase of pension to Morti- 
mer F. Sperry; 
H. R. 11072. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam T. Hosley ; 
II. R. 11100. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Browne; 
II. R. 11841. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
A. McCulley ; 
II. R. 14211. An act granting an increase of pension to Debo- 
rah J. Pruitt; 
II. R. 14257. An act granting an increase of pension to Flem- 
fing H. Freeland; 
II. R. 14500, An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garetta E. Hutchins; 
II. R. 15063. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
iW. Brown; 
i H. R. 15105. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
heill; 
H. R. 15542. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
©. Tompkins; 
ware R. 16371. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
berts ; 
II. R. 16399. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Warford; 
II. R. 16807. An act granting an increase of pension to Isa- 
bella Ellis; 
II. R. 16836. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
C. Winebrener ; 
H. R. 16857. An act granting an increase of pension to Jere- 
miah Y. Antrim ; 
II. R. 16875. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
K. Hart; ~ 
H. R. 16973. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Smith; 
H. R. 17015. An act granting an increase of pension to Osbert 
D. Dickey ; . 
H. R. 17271. An act granting an increase of pension to James 
D. Taylor; 
II. R. 17332. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
H. Truax ; 
H. R. 17393. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
S. Green; - 
H. R. 17528. An act granting an increase of pension to Edgar 
Slater; 
H. R. 17603. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
E. Yager; 
H. R. 651. An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Brandan, alias Brandon; i 
H. R. 675. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Morrissey ; 
H. R. 1148. An act granting an increase of pension to Marion 
F. Halbert; 
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H. R. 2014. An act granting an increase of pension to Enoch 
McCabe; 
H. R. 7254. An act granting an increase of pension to Isum 
Gwyn; 
II. R. 8215. An act granting an increase of pension to Ira 
Palmer; 
H. R. 10808. An act granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Kearns; 
H. R. 11217. An act granting an increase of pension to Jordan 
H. Banks; 
H. R. 11422. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
B. True; 
H. R. 11655. An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 
dore Cole; 
H. R. 11780. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Stair; 
H. R. 11811. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Kamerer ; 
H. R. 11888. An act granting an increase of pension to Heman 
A. Harris; 
H. R. 12183. An act granting an increase of pension to Aran- 
tha J. Livingston ; 
H. R. 12347, An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Palmer ; 
II. R. 12400. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Sweeney; 
II. R. 13032. An act granting an increase of pension to Stewart 
McKeney ; 8 
5 R. 13058. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
J. Baum; F 
H. R. 13075. An act granting an increase of pension to Pardon 
B. Lamoreux ; 
3 H. R. 13318. An act granting an increase of pension to Odom 
utler ; 
II. R. 13466. An act granting an increase of pension to Albert 
H. Bradish ; 
i 5 13609. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
. Guile; 
E R va An act granting an increase of pension to James 
. Morrill; 
H. R. 13652, An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam O. Tobey ; 
H. R. 18949. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. Duryea ; 
H. R. 13998. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
C. Barnwell; i; 
1 R. 14107. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
aines ; 
$ H. R. 14163. An act granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
ang; 
H. R. 14323. An act granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Thornton ; 
N 85 me 14345. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
No e . 
LHE 14505. An act granting an increase of pension to John, 
s on; 
H. R. 14544. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam A. Carroll; 
eae 14554. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
elch; . 
11 An act granting an increase of pension to Martha 
abr 14705. An act granting an increase of pension to Alva 
eebe: 
11 R 14774. An act granting an increase of pension to Levy 
all; 
H. R. 14919. 
©. Sheppard; 
H. R. 15502. 
mon Houck; 
H. R. 15547. 
D. Duffield ; 
H. R. 15653. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
J. Hudson; 
H. R. 15674. An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Campbell ; 
Š H ere An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Smith; 
H. R. 16411. An act granting an increase of pension to New- 
ton Moore; 
II. R. 16571. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Oberley; 
H. R. 16613. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam C. Fox; 


An act granting an increase of pension to Maria 
An act granting an increase of pension to Har- 
An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
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II. R. 17632. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Frick; 
H. R. 17052. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


Lawrence; : 

H. R. 17673. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
H. Heck; 

H. R. 17705. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Lovens; 

H. R. 17732. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Scott; 

H. R. 17896. An act granting an increase of pension to James 


K. Dickinson; 

H. R. 17901. An act granting an increase of pension to Doug- 
las A. Hunt; 

H. R. 18092. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
M. Logan; 

H. R. 18109. An act granting an increase of pension to Abra- 
ham E. Sheppard; 

H. R. 18124. An act granting an increase of pension to Theo- 
dore T. Davis; 

H. R. 18125. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
helm Griese; 

H. R. 18165. An act granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Stauff ; 

H. R. 18320. An act granting an increase of pension to Jona- 
than M. Hunter; 

II. R. 18360. An act granting an increase of pension to Fanny 
G. Pomeroy ; 

II. R. 18384. 
F. Young; 

II. R. 18398. 
R. Freeman; 

II. R. 18409. 


Gay; 

II. R. 18428. 
L. Gamble; 

H. R. 18432. 
Dirck; 

II. R. 18451. An act granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander B. Wilson; 

II. R. 18462. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Dailey ; 

H. R. 18475. 
F. Cook; 

II. R. 18504. 
T. Rambo: 

II. R. 18523. 
Reid; 

H. R. 18543. 
M. Follin; 

H. R. 18544. 
W. Coates; 

H. R. 18606. 
A. Maher; 
, H. R. 18009. 
Delong; 

II. R. 18023. 
Bradberry ; 

II. R. 18624. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Susan 
An act granting an increase of pension to Joel 
An act granting an increase of pension to James 


An act granting an increase of pension to David 


An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
An act granting an increase of pension to James 
An act granting an increase of pension to Hugh 
An act granting an increase of pension to James 
An act granting an increase of pension to John 
An act granting an increase of pension to Maria 
An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
An act granting an increase of pension to John H. 


An act granting an increase of pension to Robert 


L. Fulton; 

H. R. 18631. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Whalen ; * 

II. R. 18656. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Gordon; 5 

H. R. 18657. An act granting an increase of pension to Nicho- 
las Schue; 

II. R. 18694. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
Rebecca Sims; 

II. R. 18720. An act granting an increase of pension to Ella 
Donnald ; 

H. R. 18764. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
M. Stone; 

H. R. 18769. An act granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
Story; 

H. R. 18772. An act granting an increase of pension to Lorenzo 
G. Tomaselli; 

H. R. 18784. An act granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
Fitzgerald ; 
3 T 18790. An act granting an increase of pension to James 

urphy ; 

H. R. 18813. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
A. Dawson; 

H. R. 18816. An act granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
Weatherby ; 
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H. R. 18829. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
Fox; 
H. R. 18833. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Horton ; 
H. R. 18836. An act granting an increase of pension to John N. 
Burton; 
H. R. 18869. An act granting an increase of pension to Ellis L. 
Ayers; 
H. R. 18876. An act granting an increase of pension to Lemuel 
Hand; 
II. R. 18888. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Lambert ; 
H, a 18896. An act granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Smith; 
II. R. 18903. An act granting an increase of pension to Julia 
A. Abney ; 
H. R. 18904. An act granting an increase of pension to Hen- 
rietta G. Carter ; 
II. R. 18911. An act granting an increase of pension to Frances 
Becker ; 
II. R. 18954. An act granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Minnick ; 
H. R. 18956, An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Scattergood ; 
II. R. 18974. An act granting an increase of pension to Minna 
Hildebrand; 
II. R. 18997. An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph- 
ine Hardester ; 
II. R. 1909. An act granting an increase of pension to La- 
fayette H. McClung; 
II. R. 19010. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Edwards, alias St. Clair Acuff; 
II. R. 19014. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth A. Waller; 
H. R. 19025. An act granting an increase of pension to Milton 
McFarland ; 
H. R. 19026. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Navy; 
H. R. 19033. An act granting an increase of pension to Moses 
S. Rockwood; 
II. R. 19043. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
V. Malone; 
H. R. 19053. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
T. Heaney ; 
H. R. 19061. An act granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Mundy ; 
455 R. 19068. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
ams; 
H. R. 19091. An act granting an increase of pension to Ernest 
Langeneck ; 
r 8 19099. An act granting an increase of pension to Colum- 
us Cox; 
8 na 19100. An act granting an increase of pension to Asa G. 
rooks; 
II. R. 19118. An act granting an increase of pension to Effing- 
ham Vanderburgh ; 
H. R. 19121. An act granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Overton ; 
C a R. 19130. An act granting an increase of pension to Larsey 
olt; 
H. R. 19177. An act granting an increase of pension to Jane 
Elizabeth Kerr ; 
H. R. 19179. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
A. Smith; N 
H. R. 19217. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Burns; 
8 19220. An act granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
rsine ; s 
me m R. 19221. An act granting an increase of pension to Emma 
yles; 8 
H. R. 19222. An act granting an increase of pension to Cath- 
erine Warnock ; 
H. R. 19238. An act granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
S. Conover ; 
I. R. 19242, An act granting an increase of pension to Anthony 
W. Miller; 
H. R. 19245. An act granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Hoover; 
II. R. 19249. An act granting an increase of pension to Lorenzo 
W. Shedd ; 
H. R. 19253. 
H. Thompson: 
H. R. 19255. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Bradford ; 


An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 


* 
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II. R. 19262. An act granting an increase of pension to John 
Wickline ; 

H. R. 19272. An act granting an increase of pension to Alice 
Morrill; 

H. R. 19276, An act granting an increase of pension to Ann W. 
Whitaker ; 

II. R. 19279. An act granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Cramer; 

II. R. 19301. An act granting an increase of pension to Caro- 
line L. Hodgdon ; 

II. R. 19305. An act granting an increase of pension to Almus 
Harrington; 

II. R. 19317. An act granting an increase of pension to Saman- 
tha B. Marshall; 

II. R. 19337. An act granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth C. Kennedy; 

II. R. 19351. An act granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam C. Mankin; 

H. R. 19352. An act granting an increase of pension to Philip 
Killey ; 

II. R. 19389. An act granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Marquis; 

H R. 19408. An act granting an increase of pension to Elisha 
Brown; 

H. R. 19457. An act granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Prince; 

H. R. 19495. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
P. Glaspie; 

H. R. 19533. An act granting an increase ‘of pension to Mary 
A. Hall; 

II. R. 19538. An act granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Jane Dougherty ; 

II. R. 19604. An act granting an increase of pension to Beverly 
McK. Lacey ; 

II. R. 19662. 
Kircher; 

II. R. 19686. An act granting an increase of pension to Orrin 
S. Rarick ; 

H. R. 1238. An act granting a pension to Susan R. Stalcup; 

H. R. 1420. An act granting a pension to John Nay; 
. An act granting a pension to John B. Johnson; 
. 6336. An act granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Ames; 
An act granting a pension to Augusta C. Reich- 


An act granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


el 
5 
X 
* 


. An act granting a pension to Edna Buchanan; 
. An act granting a pension to Delia Gibbs; 
An act granting a pension to James S. King; 
. An act granting a pension to Lucy A. Thomas; 
An act granting a pension to William Mabery ; 
An act granting a pension to Helen G. Powell; 
. An act granting a pension to Emma Fox; 
. An act granting a pension to Charles Collins; 
. An act granting a pension to Sophie M. Staab; 
R. 14798. An act granting a pension to Lucinda Brady; 
R. 15856. An act granting a pension to Gordon A. Thurber; 
II. R. 15945. An act granting a pension to Cynthia A. Comp- 
ton; 
II. R. 16575. 
Baits; 
H. R. 17102. 
II. R. 17809. 
H. R. 18235. 
II. R. 18324. 
H. R. 18587. 
II. R. 18725. 
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An act granting a pension to Taylor Bates, alias 


An act granting a pension to Katherine Studdert; 
An act granting a pension to William Barrett; 
An act granting a pension to Ida M. Warner; 
An act granting a pension to Charles H. Lunger; 
An act granting a pension to Catherine Bausman; 
An act granting a pension to Nancy Y. J. Ferrell; 

I. R. 18732. An act granting a pension to James J. Christie; 

II. R. 19120. An act granting a pension to Eliza E. Whitley; 

II. R. 19128. An act granting a pension to Alexander Me- 
Alister ; 

II. R. 19670, An act granting a pension to Maria Rogers; 

II. R. 130. An act authorizing . extension of Kalorama 
road NW.; 

II. R. 15071. An act to provide means for the sale of internal- 
revenue stamps in the island of Porto Rico; 

H. R. 18666. An act to provide for the reassessment of bene- 
fits in the matter of the extension and widening of Sherman 
avenue, in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 20266. An act to amend an act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the condemnation of lands or easements needed in connection 
with works of river and harbor improvement at the expense of 
persons, companies, or corporations,” approved May 16, 1906; 

H. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of the harbor at South Haven, Mich. ; 

H. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution providing for the improvement 
of a certain portion of the Mississippi River; 


H. R. 5998. An act creating the Mesa Verde National Park; 

H. R. 7083. An act to repeal section 5, chapter 1482, act of 
March 3, 1905; 

H. R. 11030. An act to authorize the counties of Yazoo and 
Holmes to construct a bridge across Yazoo River, Mississippi; 

H. R. 17186. An act granting to the Territory of Oklahoma, 
for the use and benefit of the University Preparatory School of 
the Territory of Oklahoma, section 33, in township No. 26 north 
of range No. 1 west of the Indian meridian, in Kay County, 


Okla. ; 

II. R. 17600. An act to grant authority to change the names of 
certain sailing vessels ; 

i a R. 18713. An act to validate certain certificates of natural- 
zation ; 

H. R. 18900. An act correcting the military record of E. J. 
Kolb, alias E. J. Kulb; 

H. R. 20097. An act to authorise the board of supervisors of 
ee County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Cold Water 

ver; 

H. R. 16384. An act regulating the speed of automobiles in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 17452. An act to provide for payment of damages on 
account of changes in grade due to the elimination of grade 
crossings on the line of the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad Company ; 

H. R. 19522. An act establishing regular terms of the United 
States circuit and district courts of the northern district of 
California’at Eureka, Cal. ; 

II. R. 17133. An act to amend section 558 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 14511. An act amendatory of an act entitled “An act 
to provide for payment of damages on account of changes of 
grade due to construction of the Union Station, District of 
Columbia,” approved April 22, 1904; 

H. R. 18596. An act to enable the Secretary of War to permit 
the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the White 
River, Arkansas, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 18024. An act for the control and regulation of the 
waters of Niagara River for the preservation of Niagara Falls, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7065. An act to amend section 858 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States;. 

H. R. 1572, An act for the relief of Thomas W. Higgins; 

II. R. 15442. An act to establish a Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule for the 
naturalization of aliens throughout the United States; and 

H. R, 12987. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amenda- 
tory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Com- 
mercè Commission. 

On June 30: 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate and report on block-signal sys- 
ea and appliances for the automatic control of railway 
trains; 

H. R. 7099. An act to amend section 2871 of the Revised 
Statutes; 

H. R. 10610. An act for the relief of James N. Robinson and 
Sallie B. McComb; and 

H. R. 20461. An act to reinstate Kenneth G. Castleman as a 
lieutenant in the Navy. 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent for fiye minutes in order to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne], who is my very good 
friend, made a statement on yesterday which did great in- 
justice to the friends of the Jamestown Exposition in this 
House and elsewhere. I am perfectly sure that the gentleman 
did not intend to mislead the House or to impute any miscon- 
duct to those who in the last Congress advocated the measure 
which appropriated $250,000 in aid of the naval, military, and 
marine display in celebration of the Jamestown settlement. 
His memory, however, as to what took place here in 
to that appropriation is greatly at fault, and his statement 
on yesterday that the assurance was given Congress that no 
further sum would be asked at any future time in aid of this 
great celebration is wholly and absolutely incorrect. In order 
therefore to correct the erroneous impression made by the gen- 
tleman from New York upon those Members of this House who 
were not in the last Congress and to set the friends as well as 
the managers of the Jamestown exhibition right before the 
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country, it is my purpose to call attention to what actually 
took place when the $250,000 proposition was before this body 
in the Fifty-eighth Congress. I am sure my friend will admit 
when I have read what actually occurred that he was totally 
mistaken. The bill which carried that comparatively small 
appropriation was passed under a suspension of the rules. The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Lirrterrerp] controlled the time 
against the measure and led the opposition to it. Let me now 
read from his speech. He said, among other things: 

Although I believe we ought not to go further in this line of expo- 
sitions or celebrations, I would have been willing to withdraw my 
bel order to this measure on account of the great interest my distin- 

shed friend has in it and the feeling that he has for it, together with 
the fact that it is located in Jamestown, Va., a location that appeals 
to every patriotic impulse, if the people interested in the measure would 
5230 â to limit the demands on the United States Treasury to this 

Later on in his speech, Mr. LITTLEFIELD said further—I again 
read from his remarks as printed in the RECORD : 

I say that the provisions of this bill as it now stands practically 
invite a condition that will enable these people to come here later and 
call for a larger pe ssh pe And the practical conditions surround- 
ing this question absolutely demonstrate that and justify the suggestion. 
If it was only $250,000, that is one thing, and if they only want two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, and are willing to limit it to two hundred and 
fifty thousand, there would be no objection to this provision that I 
have suggested. But none of the gentlemen interested feel at liberty 
to agren that they would not come here later for an additional appro- 
pr i 

It will be observed that the gentleman from Maine distinctly 
stated that the gentlemen interested in that appropriation did 
not feel at liberty to agree not to ask for any further or addi- 
tional appropriation. But to make it as plain as possible that 
a further and larger sum would be asked for the gentleman 
from Maine further said: 

And I give this House notice now that this will happen after the 
proclamation is made: That after the $250,000 haye been exhausted we 
will be responsible for one of the principal features of this exposition. 
The fact that they refuse to accept this limitation demonstrates that 
they insist upon being in a position where they can make another 
demand on the Treasury. 

At a later stage in the debate, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HEPBURN], who like the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLE- 
FIELD], was opposed to appropriating the $250,000 carried in the 
bill unless some assurance was given that no further sum would 
be asked, said: 

The gentleman from Maine has wisely sald, I think, that this is but 
the beginning, but the entering wedge. No Member of this House 
ro sae that the Treasury will escape with this meager depletion of 

250, ý 

Mr. Speaker, these were the declarations made by Mr. LITTLE- 
FIELD, of Maine, and Mr. HEPBURN, of Iowa, both of whom, as 
I have stated, opposed the $250,000 appropriation upon the 
ground, and almost wholly upon the ground, that there was 
nothing in the bill which limited the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to the “meager” sum of $250,000, and no one who sup- 
ported the measure would agree not to ask more of this Con- 

ress, 
= Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. Was there anything in the bill except for the 
naval display? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. A naval, military, and marine dis- 
play. It directed the President of the United States to issue his 
proclamation and to invite the nations of the world to partici- 
pate in the celebration. , 

Mr. PAYNE. To invite the nations of the world to send 
ships to the naval display? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Yes; that is my statement. There 
was nothing in the bill that provided for an exposition. : 

Mr. PAYNE. Nothing in the bill that had any reference to 
the exposition? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Nothing. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I ask that I may have two or three 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in addi- 
tion to this, that when this measure came up in the Senate it 
was in charge of the senior Senator of Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], 
who was asked the direct question if it was not the purpose of 
the Jamestown Exposition Company, in the event the bill then 
before the Senate was passed, to come to this Congress and ask 
for a further and larger sum. Senator DANIEL replied that he 
would not undertake to give the Senate any assurance that such 
would not be the case. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is all I care to say upon the subject. 
So far from giving the assurances alleged by the gentleman 


from New York, the very reverse appears from the record to 
be the case. 

I do not intend at all to reflect upon my friend from New 
York, because I am satisfied he was under that impression or 
else he would never have made the statement. Now that this 
Congress has been so liberal, so very generous, toward the cele- 
bration of this great event in the history of the American Re- 
public, it may be thought that the subject of my remarks is a 
dead issue.” 

My only object in calling attention to it is that I am not 
willing that a statement which so unjustly, although I am sure 
quite unintentionally, reflected upon the fair dealing and good 
faith of those interested in the Jamestown celebration should 
go to the country unchallenged and unrefuted. I feel, Mr. 
Speaker, that I can say for my colleagues, as well as for myself 
and the Jamestown Exposition Company, that we all feel grate- 
ful to Congress for the liberality and great generosity displayed 
in the appropriation just made. My colleague, Mr. MAYNARD, 
who has labored so indefatigably, so faithfully, and so intelli- 
gently to secure this substantial recognition by Congress of one 
of the very greatest and most significant events in all our glo- 
rious history, feels, I know, profoundly grateful to every Mem- 
ber of this House who has given him aid and encouragement. 
He is to be congratulated that his arduous and unremitting 
labors have at length been crowned with such signal success. 
It is but simple justice to him to say that but for his ceaseless 
and untiring efforts this measure could never have commanded 
sufficient support to carry it through this House. The honor is 
his, and to him we all freely accord it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to address the 
House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

‘eet PAYNE. I do not know that I shall need more than one 
minute. 

When my attention was first directed to this bill, of which the 
gentleman from Virginia has just spoken, I was surprised to 
know that the committee had reported it out, because I had 
understood that the committee was against it. I made some 
inquiries about the bill, and I was assured that there was 
nothing in the bill referring to the exposition or anything that 
could spell out the future liability of the Government or upon 
which the Government could be appealed to to enter into the 
matter. 

I had the bill, which, I think, was in typewriting. I do not 
know that it had been printed then. I saw the bill, and all 
through it there were allusions to the exposition—I will not say 
an endeavor to mix the Government up in it so as to make it 
responsible—but there were some places in it that might be 
interpreted in that direction. I went to the members of the 
committee and also to the Speaker of the House, and said to 
them that my impression of this bill was that it did commit 
the Government to the exposition. I was told to go through 
the bill and strike out every such reference at that time, which 
I did. The bill was afterwards put through the House, not 
exactly in the form in which I left it, but substantially in that 
form. Now, I had at the same time expressed my belief, as I 
did last night, that that was not the end of it; that the Gov- 
ernment would be asked for further appropriations. I was as- 
sured that it would not. At the same time other gentlemen of 
of the House had the same impression—that they would ask 
for further aid and a further appropriation. My friend from 
Virginia will say 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Will the gentleman permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Was that assurance given to the bal- 
ance of the House at that time? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I do not think so. I do not think anything 
was stated in the House. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Because the Recorp does not show 
that it was. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no. It was in the course of my negotia- 
tions, trying to eliminate from the bill any possible responsi- 
bility on the Government. But I expressed myself apprehen- 
sive then, at least, that the Government would be called upon 
for further appropriations, and I must say that I was not dis- 
appointed as it has turned out. I expect now, notwithstanding 
I have full faith in my friend from Florida, who is a man of 
high character and was my friend before he came to Con- 
gress—he is a gentleman whom I have always respected—I still 
think that the Government will be called upon for an appropria- 
tion for that exposition. It is the case with all these exposi- 
tions; they eventually come to Congress. They endeavor to 
float these enterprises by private subscriptions and by money, 
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appropriated by States and municipalities. That gives out, 
and they come to Congress. It is the history of all these ex- 
positions, and my idea from the beginning has been to cut them 
out at the root. I wanted to cut out this Jamestown business. 
I did not want that bill to pass, any more than I wanted my 
friend’s bill last night to pass, but I did not propose to put 
myself in the position of dog in the manger, or of making a 
single objection, when I knew that a large majority of the 
House were in favor of the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does not the gentleman think our action 
yesterday was a pretty good precedent to establish? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I think the precedent is a good deal like 
the precedent in the Jamestown matter. We provided for a naval 
display in the James River in certain months, without referring 
to the exposition in any way. ‘The bill as originally drawn did 
refer to the exposition, and the exposition was all mixed up 
with it; but as it finally passed the House it did not refer at 
all to the exposition. If it did it escaped my eye and my lead 
pencil. Now, that is all there is of it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think the gentleman need have 
any fear of our coming back here for more money at any time. 

Mr. PAYNE. I hope my friend is right, and I hope he will be 
able to control it. I know if he can he will do so. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Do I understand my friend from New York 
to encourage them to come back? 

Mr. PAYNE. I donot. I have already stated my position on 
that subject. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention to 
have one word to say regarding the passage of the bill. The 
bill has passed; we have been generously dealt with by this 
House, and I want to express my deep gratitude, on behalf of 
myself and the people whom I represent, and the Virginia 
delegation, for the generous treatment accorded to us by the 
House of Representatives in the matter of the Jamestown Ex- 
position. [Applause.] In doing this, Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
say that the victory we have achieved here in procuring this 
appropriation to celebrate this great national event—the birth of 
this nation at the place of its birth—would be robbed of half its 
sweetness if an imputation that I have dealt in bad faith with 
this House was allowed to go unchallenged. 

Yesterday my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
Payne], in his argument against the Tampa Exposition, said 
that assurances hed been given that if the bill that was passed 
last winter appropriating $250,000 for this purpose was passed, 
there would be no further appeal to this House for more aid in 
behalf of the Jamestown Exposition. I want to disclaim em- 
phatically for myself any promise of any kind as to the future 
action of myself or my colleagues on that subject. I do not be- 
lieve that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] desired 
in the least to be unfair. We know that he is opposed to all 
expositions and appropriations of this kind, and in the ardor 
of his desire to defeat it he may have gathered somewhere, I 
know not where, such an idea; but no one received such an as- 
surance from me. The Speaker of the House and I had many 
conversations about it. The bill that was passed was put into 
such shape so as to represent the wishes of the Speaker in the 
matter, being drawn in the form in which it was presented by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], and I had no part 
or parcel in drawing it. On the day the bill came before this 
House for passage I was approached by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Lirrierrerp].. He asked me to insert in the bill an 
amendment providing that we should not come back to this 
House for further aid for that enterprise. After consultation 
with my colleagues I emphatically declined to accept such an 
amendment. Mr. LITTLEFIELD said to me at the time that if we 
would accept that amendment and incorporate it in the bill, the 
opposition to that particular bill would be withdrawn. I re- 
fused to do it. Later, in conversation with the Speaker, he 
said to me that he was somewhat surprised at the vote, but 
would not haye been had I incorporated in the bill the amend- 
ment of Mr. LITTLEFIELD, which provided that we should not 
come back here again. I do not know where the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne] got his assurances. I am willing to 
take his word that he got them somewhere, but I do not believe 
that it came from any of the Virginia Members, because we 
were all a unit in our determination to make no promises as to 
what the future would bring forth, because we knew that to 
celebrate this great national event in a way creditable to the 
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Government it would be necessary for the Congress of the 
United States to make further appropriations for this purpose. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] has always oc- 
cupied the position toward other expositions, I believe, that he 
did toward our enterprise. He does all he can to defeat them, 
but after casting his conscientious vote on the matter I do not 
see why the gentleman should worry so much about what the 
rest of us do with the Government's money. [Applause and 
laughter. ] 

His attitude on this matter reminds me of a conversation 
which took place between two colored men in the town where 
I live. They met on the street, and one of them said to the 
other: “Sam, do you know I am pestered nearly to deith; 
my wife pesters the life out of me; it is money, money, money, 
all the time. It is a dollar to-day and two dollars to-morrow 
and two dollars and a half the next day; she pesters my life 
out of me.” Jim,“ says Sam, “what in the world does your 
wife do with all that money?” Jim says, “I don’t know; I 
never done give her any.” {Laughter.] That is the attitude 
of the gentleman from New York. Whenever a bill of this 
kind comes up it just pesters the life out of the gentleman from 
New York; it is money, money, money, all the time; it is money 
for the exposition—except the exposition in Buffalo—and after 
it is all over, if anyone asks him what became of the money, 
the gentleman from New York don’t know, because “he never 
done give them any.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, as long as there does not seem 
to be anything else before the Horse, we might as well have a 
post-mortem. I am the best loser in the world when I am 
beaten. I try to be cheerful. I have been beaten on the show 
business for the United States, and still I am no more in favor 
of it than when we set out in the business. The gentleman 
delights to refer to the Buffalo case. After they had had their 
show and the United States had given out to the world that 
they were behind it, they came in here with $500,000 of claims 
for the contractors and laborers and people in and about Buf- 
falo which they had no means to pay. That was after the 
thing was all over, just as I think this gentleman from Virginia 
will be in here next year. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I make no promises. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; just as I think the gentleman will 
come here in the aftermath on this subject. I said “ post- 
mortem” a moment ago; we haven't yet got to the post-mortem 
stage, but in all human probability he will be here when it is 
all over. Where you have to build docks in order to get near 
the blamed thing, it is not apt to be a financial success. And 
yet, when it comes to that, I shall still vote against it, and 
even if the whole House votes for it, I shall vote against it. 
While I have not been guilty of giving this money, the House 
has, and so the negro story hardly applies to me. That is all 
I care to say upon this, and I regret very much that the 
country is mixed up in other expositions, as I was when it got 
mixed up in the town fair in Charleston. I do not know where 
the next town fair will be located. I do not know but that the 
fair at Jacksonville, Fla., will be in here for an appropriation 
for a naval display, all in the interest of inaugurating the 
digging of the canal across the Isthmus of Panama. They go 
so far to get something to celebrate; they go so much out of 
the way to bring the country into it. 

I did think, and I think now, that we ought to have had 
only a fine monument at Jamestown; they ought to have been 
contented with that, and then if they wanted a show at all, 
they ought to haye had a show at some great center. I would 
have opposed it, but that would be my advice. They would 
not accept my advice; the House does not accept my advice 
as to any of these things, and still I go along making protests 
and bowing to the will of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. I hope the gentleman from Virginia will 
accept the apologies of the gentleman from New York. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. MAYNARD. I will—and the appropriation. [Laughter.] 


RECESS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess for ten minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 36 
minutes) the House was in recess for ten minutes. 

At 11 o'clock and 46 minutes a. m., the recess having ex- 
pired, the House was called to order by the Speaker. 


BRIDGE ACROSS COPPER RIVER, ALASKA, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 6523) to 
authorize the Alaska Pacific Railway and Terminal Company 
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to construct a bridge across the Copper River, in the Territory 
of Alaska, a similar House bill having been reported as being 
upon the Calendar, and that it may be put upon its passage. 
` The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk reported the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Under the statement of the gentleman, the 
Chair will state that the bill is privileged under the order. 
The question is on the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jones of Washington, a motion to re- 
consider the last vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying documents, was referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions: 

To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the resolution of the House of Representatives, 
the Senate concurring, of the 29th instant, I return herewith House 
bili No. 10947, entitled “An act granting an increase of pension to 
Susan C. Smith.” 


TOWN SITES IN HEYBURN AND RUPERT, IDAHO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House from the Speaker's 
table the bill (S. 4862) allowing the settlers with permanent 
improvements on the town sites of Heyburn and Rupert, in 
Idaho, to buy the lots on which said improvements are located 
at an appraised price for cash. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, a bill similar to this has been 
already passed, and I move that this bill, with the amendments, 
be laid upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. According to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. Frencu], legislation has been enacted 
similar to that provided in this bill, and the question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Idaho that the bill, with amend- 
ments, do lie on the table. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 


RECESS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess for five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock 
and 1 minute p. m.) the House took a recess for five minutes. 

At 12 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m., the recess having expired, 
the House was called to order by the Speaker. 


RECESS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that we take a recess for 
fifteen minutes. 

The motion was agree] to; and accordingly (at 12 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the House took a recess for fifteen 
minutes. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
joint resolution, and ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Jont resolution (H. J. Res. 189) to correct an error in enrollment of, 
and repealing, a certain provision in the bill (H. R. 19844) gt 


appropriations for the sundry civil expenses for the fiscal year en 
ing June 30, 1907, and for other purposes, approved June 30, 1906. 


Resolved, etc., That the provision in the bill 1 R. 19844) making 
appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes. 1 
June 30, 1906, appropriating $3,000,000 for the acquisition by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise of a site for the erection of a build- 
ing for the Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce and Labor, 
be, and the same is, hereby repealed. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, the joint reso- 
lution is privileged. 

Mr. TAWNET. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word in respect 
to the resolution. This is to correct an error in the enrollment 
of the sundry civil appropriation bill. The sundry civil bill 
was amended in the Senate by incorporating a provision for 
the purchase or by condemnation of a site for a departmental 
building, and in cénference the Senate receded from the amend- 
ment, striking the provision from the bill. The conference re- 
port showed that the Senate had receded, and up to the point 
of the enrollment of the bill all of the papers concerning the 
sundry civil bill eliminated this item, but by some error or mis- 
take in the enrollment of the bill, or in the comparison of the 
enrolled bill with the bill as finally agreed upon in conference, 
the item was included, and the bill was thus signed by the 
President a few moments ago. Just after the signature of the 
President was attached to the bili it was discovered, and the 


attention of the Committee on Appropriations was called to the 


fact that this provision was in the bill as it became a law by the 
signature of the President. After a conference with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
President, it has been deemed best to adopt this method in 
order to correct the error. $ z 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? = 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly. ` 

Mr. MANN. How long an item on the page was this original 
item? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The item was a complete paragraph covering, 
I would estimate, about eight or nine lines. 

Mr. MANN. Well, was it not longer than that? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, possibly it may have been longer than 
that. 

Mr. MANN. How is it possible for the officers of the House 
to make a mistake like that in enrolling a bill; and if it was, as 
it was in this case, possible, what assurance have we that there 
are not forty other mistakes in the bill? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I can not answer the question of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. I only know in this case I have, together 
with the Clerk of the Committee on Appropriations, traced all 
of the papers. The conference report eliminates this item, and 
all of the papers down to the enrollment of the bill have elim- 
inated the item, but by some mistake the bill was enrolled in- 
cluding that item, and it was signed by the President with the 
item as it was enrolled in the bill, notwithstanding both Houses 
rejected the item. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman indulge the Chair for 
a single remark? The Chair is informed, as happens in such 
cases, that in the great bills and in the press for adjournment 
the bills very frequently are enrolled prior to their final dis- 
position; and then when they are finally buttoned up, so to 
speak, by agreement between the House and Senate, sheets are 
taken out if there be error, and the Chair’s information is that 
in the hurry of work pressing upon the enrolling office that 
this matter was overlooked and the sheet containing the item 
was not corrected. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAWNBY. I yield tothe gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. It is undoubtedly true, of course, as the Speaker 
has suggested,-that bills are often enrolled before they are finally, 
passed, a very proper practice in order to save the time of the 
House in the final hours of the session, but it seems to me that 
after a bill is thus enrolled and the conference report is agreed 
upon there ought to be some method by which there can be a 
comparison. I have no desire to criticize the gentlemen who 
are doing the enrolling work. I appreciate the hard labor they, 
have on their hands at the closing days of the session, but we 
ought to have some method by which we know whether an item 
is in an enrolled bill or out of an enrolled bill when signed. 
In this case this item was discovered by accident by one of the 
Cabinet officers who happened to be looking at it, and if it had 
not been thus discovered would have gone into the law. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tawney, the motion by which the resolu- 
tion was agreed to, was laid upon the table. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a 
conference report and ask for its adoption, and ask that the 
statement be read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ban- 
THOLDT] presents a conference report and asks that the state- 
raeng may be read in lieu of the report. The Clerk will read the 

e. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 20410) entitled “An act to Increase the limit of cost 
of certain public 33 to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, authorize erection and completion of public buildings, 
and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
20410) entitled “An act to increase the limit of cost of certain 
publie buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
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to their respective Houses as follows: That the Senate recede 
from its amendments numbered 5, 14, 17, 27, 30, 38, 40, 58, 66, 
70, 92, and 159. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 120, 146, 149, 150, 151, 152, 154, 
161, 163, 164, and 165; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 5, 
after line 8 of the bill, insert: : 

United States post-office and court-house at Evanston, Wyo., 
five thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Trans- 
fer lines 1 and 2, page 12 of the bill, to page 6, after line 14 of 


the bill; also transfer lines 1, 2, and 3, page 14 of the bill, to 
page 7, after line 26 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 11, 
after line 20 of the bill, insert the following: 

“United States post-office at Albuquerque, New Mexico, one 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Transfer 
the matter inserted by amendment No. 88 to page 11, after line 
22; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 108: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 108, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 5 of the bill, line 17, after the word “ dollars,” insert 
the following: and for additional amount fifteen thousand 
dollars.” 

Also, on page 17 of the bill, after line 18, insert the following: 

“United States post-office at New Ulm, Minnesota, thirty- 
five thousand dollars.” 

Also, transfer the matter inserted by amendment No. 90 
to page 11, after line 26. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 153: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 153, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
35 of the bill, after line 4, insert the following: 

“Spo. 18. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, a suitable site for the United States 
post-office and other governmental offices at Oklahoma City, 
Territory of Oklahoma: Provided, That thirty thousand dollars 
of the fifty thousand dollars heretofore appropriated for the 
acquisition of a suitable site and the erection and completion 
of a building thereon at said city shall be available for the 
acquisition, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, of a site 
only at Oklahoma City, Territory of Oklahoma.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 155: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 155, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
37 of the bill, line 14, after the word “ condemnation,” insert 
the words “or otherwise;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 

Epwin C. BURLEIGH, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

N. B. Scorr, 

F. E. WARREN, 

C. A. CULBERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement was read, as follows: 
STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference of 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 20410) to increase the limit of 
cost of certain buildings, ete., submit the following written state- 
ment: 

The disagreeing yotes of the two Houses were with reference 
to the following amendments: 

No.5. New York custom-house. 

No. 11. New York assay office. 

No. 14. Government building, Detroit, Mich. 


No. 17. Government building, Columbus, Ohio. 8 

No. 21. Government building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

No. 27. Government building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

No. 30. Government building, Duluth, Minn. 

No. 38. Government building, Ocala, Fla. 

No. 40. Government building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

No. 54. Government building, Fernandina, Fla. 

No. 58. Government building, Moscow, Idaho. 

No. 70. Government butiding, Boston, Mass. 

No. 108. Site for Government building, Denver, Colo. 

No. 120. Site for Government building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

No. 146. Government building, Richmond, Va. 

No. 159. Purchase of a site in the city of Washington for a 
Department building. 

The last amendment was the main obstacle in the way of an 
agreement, but the managers on the part of the House are now 
in a position to report an agreement on this item, the Senate 
having receded. 

As to the other fourteen amendments in dispute, the managers 
on the part of the Senate agreed to the restoration of the House 
items, and the managers on the part of the House agreed to the 
items inserted or increased by the Senate. In other words, the 
Senate recedes on amendments Nos. 5, 14, 17, 27, 30, 38, 40, 58, 
66, 70, 92, and 159. 

The House recedes on amendments Nos. 11, 21, 54, 84, 108, 
120, 145, 149, 150, 151, 152, 154, 161, 163, 164, and 165. 

RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 

E. C. BURLEIGH, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken; and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. BARTHOLDT, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
20410) to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, 
to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, to au- 
thorize the erection and completion of public buildings, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

II. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution to correct an error in enroll- 
ment of and repealing a certain provision in the bill (H. R. 
19844) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes, 
approved June 30, 1906. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 1478. An act for the relief of Milinda S. Gray. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of „the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. R. 72) fixing the date upon which the act to 

amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and 
to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
approved June —, 1896, shall go into effect. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state for the informa- 
tion of the House that in a few minutes the bill making the ap- 
propriations to carry into effect the public-building bill will be 
prepared and ready to be presented to the House. 

Mr. PAYNE. In about how long? 

Mr. TAWNEY. About ten minutes. 

RECESS. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, if there is no other business, I 
move a recess of ten minutes. 

The motion was a to. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House 
was declared in recess. 

The recess having expired, 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I present the following appro- 
priation bill and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Taw- 
NEY] presents an appropriation bill and asks for its immediate 
consideration. The Clerk will read the title. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 20511) making appropriations for certain public build- 
ings authorized by the act approved June 30, 1906, and for other pur- 
es. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is just to make good the amount re- 
quired—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will state to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wi1zams] that this bill carries the appropriations 
estimated by the Treasury Department to be necessary in order 
to carry into effect the public-building bill which has just been 
agreed to, and also including the purchase of sites, and also in- 
cluding the appropriations for the work that must be done under 
the bill during the next fiscal year, which begins to-morrow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Made necessary by the changes in the 
public-building bill as adopted by the house? 

Mr, TAWNEY. Yes; it was made necessary by that fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill was read at length for amendment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been called 
to an error in the bill. The word “city” should be stricken 
out after the word “ Pontiac.” Also, the word “city” should 
be stricken out after the word“ Dowagiac,” Mich. I do not 
know in what page the places are named. I understand that 
the public-building bill made this correction by omitting the 
word “city.” There are no places by those names, and the word 
“city” should be stricken out where those places are stated 
as being in the State of Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. Dowagiac does not seem to be in the bill. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I can not verify the statement I made a mo- 
ment ago that it was in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the word “city” will be 
stricken out in connection with “ Pontiac.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading? and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TAwNEY, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RECESS. 


The SPEAKER. The House will indulge the Chair for a 
moment. The Chair is informed, unofficially, that the Senate 
has taken a recess until 5 o’clock. The Chair supposes it will 
take an hour or two hours to engross the bill which we have just 
passed, and probably not much time would be lost. The Senate 
has yet to act upon this bill, upon the presumption that they will 
pass it without amendment or with few amendments, and with 
the work that is to be done on the public-building bill, after in- 
quiry, the Chair is satisfied that ‘the earliest possible moment at 
which the work could be done, and done properly, would be 6 
o'clock; but as the Senate has taken a recess until 5 o’clock, and 
they might or might not accept the bill without amendment 
which we haye just passed, the Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the Chair suggest that we take a recess 
until 6? 

The SPEAKER. Better make ft 5 o'clock. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House take a recess until 5 
o'clock. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the House 
was declared in recess until 5 o'clock. 

he recess having expired, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PARKINSON, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles; in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested : 

S. 318. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erectiorm of a public building thereon at Huron, in the State of 
South Dakota; 

S. 744. An act for the relief of Edward H. Ozmun; 

S. 6166. An act for the relief of Edwin S. Hall; 

S. 4926. An act for the relief of Etienne De P. Bujac; and 

S. 4421. An act for the relief of S. W. Langhorne and H. S. 
Howell 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 318. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 


erection of a public building thereon at Huron, in fhe State of 
South Dakota—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 3 

S. 744. An act for the relief of Edward H. Ozmun—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 6166. An act for the relief of Edwin S. Hall—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 4926. An act for the relief of Etienne De P. Bujac—to the 
Committee on Claims. y 

S. 4421. An act for the relief of S. W. Langhorne and H. S. 
Howell—to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1473. An act for the relief of Malinda S. Gray—to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces as members of the 
Commission appointed by virtue of the provision in the bill 
authorizing appropriations for public buildings enacted at this 
session upon the part of the House the following: Mr. Bar- 
THOLDT, Mr. BURLEIGH, and Mr. BANKHEAD. 

EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, this morning I made a request 
to print a certain statement in the Record concerning the appro- 
priations made by Congress at this session. I have since learned 
that information has been given out to the public regarding the 
aggregate appropriations for the session; which statement is 
inaccurate both as to the amount of the appropriations and as 
to the estimated revenues for the next fiscal year. While I do 
not wish to modify the request made this morning, I do desire, 
if the House will indulge me for a moment, to make a very brief 
statement and eomparison of the appropriations in the aggre- 
gate, in order to correct any misinformation that may have been 
given to the publie concerning this very important subject. I 
ask unanimous consent for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the floor. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will therefore say, for the information of 
the House, that the total appropriations made at this session of 
Congress, including those carried in the regular annual appro- 
priation acts, all deficiencies, miscellaneous matters, and per- 
manent annual appropriations, aggregate $880,183,301.32. 

This is an apparent increase of $60,000,000 over the appropria- 
tions made at the last session of Congress. 

This apparent excess in appropriations at this session over 
those made last session is more than accounted for in the three 
following items: 

For the isthmian canal, $42,447,000; under the statehood bill, 
$10,250,000; toward the construction of new buildings author- 
ized at this session, $10,321,000, making a total of $63,018,000. 
To these three items I might add an item of not less than 
nnn on account of the earthquake and fire at San Fran- 

sco. 

Other notable increases are $3,000,000 on the agricultural bill 
for inspection of meat products and $10,600,000 on account of the 
postal service. 

The total apparent appropriations made at this session, 
$880,183,301.32, do not constitute in their entirety a charge 
against the revenues of the Government for the next fiscal year, 
for the reason that there must be deducted from this sum defi- 
ciencies that are chargeable to the service of the current year 
and to meet expenditures already incurred on account thereof 
approximating at least $35,000,000. This sum includes 
$16,000,000 for the isthmian canal. 

There should also be deducted $57,000,000 for the sinking 
fund, which may or may not be met in whole or in part, as it is 
purely a matter of discretion with the Secreary of the Treasury 
to utilize the surplus in the Treasury for that purpose 

There should also be deducted the sum of $22,000,000, which is 
estimated and included in the whole sum of appropriations to be 
paid out of deposits of national banks in redemption of circulat- 
ing notes of banks. The deposits are not credited as a part of 
the reyenues of the Government, and therefore redemptions made 
from the fund thus arising should not be charged to expendi- 
tures. 

The amount of $25,456,415.08 appropriated for work on the 
isthmian canal during the next fiscal year is payable from or 
reimbursable to the Treasury out of proceeds of bonds that are 
authorized to be sold for that purpose and should also be de- 
ducted from the sum of appropriations for 1907. 

The sums mentioned amount to more than $139,000,000, and 
when deducted leave apparent appropriations of only $741,000,000 
to be met out of the revenues of the next fiscal yéar. 

In my judgment, the ordinary revenues of the Government the 
next fiscal year will amount to at least $600,000,000. The postal 
reyenues are estimated at $181,573,000 for 1907, making the total 
apparent resources of the Government. next year of not less 
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than $781,573,000, or at least $40,600,000 in excess of appropria- 
tions that may be charged against them. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. Speaker, I regret that the chairman 
ot the Appropriations Committee has been forced to make this 
statement. It is a partial statement only. It can not carry to 
the country, in justice to himself and to the committee and to 
the Congress, as full an explanation of the appropriations and 
disbursements of money by this Congress as should go to the 
country. The sum total mentioned by the chairman is not 
questionable—more than $800,000,000 of money. And, by the way, 
let me suggest to you gentlemen who are interested that this is 
hard on the heels of the appropriations and disbursements of 
1899, that carried the bulk of the war expenses. More than 
$893,000,000 were the disbursements of that Congress through 
your Appropriations Committee. This is very near to it. I am 
not prepared or disposed now to apologize for the expenditures 
of this Congress. I do not think it is necessary to go into de- 
tailed statements of expenditures or appropriations in this im- 
promptu manner; but the agreement between the chairman of 
the committee and myself was that our statements should go out 
hand in hand together. This will be done on next Tuesday 
morning, which will be as soon as he can get his statement pre- 
pared. Mine is ready now. I want to say this, that his state- 
ment here this afternoon is conclusive evidence of one thing, 
that our friends on the other side of the aisle will not be in fayor 
of revising the tariff soon. If the revenues of the Government 
should come to the figures that the gentleman from Minnesota has 
just suggested, more than $700,000,000, it will still be very close 
to your expenditures. The margin even then between the reye- 
nues and disbursements will be too slight to be comfortable to 
those who insist that our present schedules of taxation must 
neither be raised nor lowered—stand-patters. You must raise 
more reyenue in some way, either by an income tax or an in- 
crease in internal revenues. I put you on notice now that you 
must do something, and I think my statement will show you 
your best remedy when you read it. 7 

The estimates referred to by the gentleman are not to be 
questioned either. I wish to say that your Committee on Ap- 
propriations, headed by the gentleman from Minnesota, have 
done everything within our power to lessen these appropriations 
for 1907; but you must remember that when you give a com- 
mittee—the Military Committee, for instance—power to legislate 
and appropriate also, you take the question entirely out of the 


hands of the Appropriations Committee, and you must hold 


them responsible. And then when you take the ten or twelve 
other committees and give them power to legislate and appro- 
priate, all those committees have to do is to frame their legis- 
lation and then appropriate to meet that legislation, without 
any reference to what other committees are doing. The Mili- 
tary Committee, the Naval Committee, the Post-Office Committee 
never stop to inquire what other committees are doing in the 
way of expending money. There is no community or effort be- 
tween them to keep down expenses or to keep within the limits 
of the revenue. And yet you expect the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to do it, when we are absolutely without power. 

Mr. HULL, Would it bother the gentleman if 1 ask him a 
question? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No. 

Mr. HULL. I do not understand this is the formal statement 
of the gentleman, and I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks the Committee on Appropriations would meet the appro- 
priations under the law and appropriate what the law required? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the Committee on Appropriations had 
the appropriations of all the committees this year we would have 
saved this Government $150,000,000, in my opinion. 

Mr, HULL. Would you appropriate under the law all the 
law requires? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We would not have appropriated all that 
you legislated in your bill. 

Mr. HULL. Why do you give the deficiency? You put in 
$500,000 this year, so we must haye cut down reasonably well. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, as the gentleman at the head of the 
Military Committee has put himself into the debate, I want 
to say to him that the most reckless expenditure of money comes 
from that committee and the Naval Committee of any commit- 
tees in this House, or that ever has been since the organization 
of the Government. That committee does not seem to care 
Whether we get $6,000,000 or $10,000,000 of revenue; it has 
no regard for the amount of money or revenue that we have to 
draw from. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 3 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes; although I do not like to be 
faterrupted. 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say that this was a characteristic of this committee always? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No, sir; not always. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Then it must be the fault of this 
particular committee, 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No; I want to say that the Committee 
on Military Affairs is just as able, in my opinion, and just as 
honest as anybody on the Appropriations Committee. I make 
no reflection on the committee, either for the want of ability, 
honesty, or patriotism, but I am finding fault with the whole 
system of allowing different committees in this House who have 
no close connection, no understanding as to what the revenues of 
the Government are, indiscriminately appropriating without re- 
gard to the sources from which they must draw. You can not 
hold the Appropriations Committee responsible for these ex- 
penditures under present methods. 

The distinguished Speaker of this House that sits in the chair 
this afternoon in the Forty-ninth Congress demonstrated what 
I now say beyond the question of a doubt. So did Mr. Ran- 
dall; so did Mr. Garfield; so did Mr. Edmunds; so did Mr. Beck, 
and so did many other distinguished Senators and Members 
on the floor of the House. They begged the House then not to 
go into these wild and untried methods in their anxiety to 
divide up the appropriations between twelve or thirteen com- 
mittees. They foretold then exactly what would happen, what 
happened to-day, and what will happen in the next Congress 
and the next, and so on, until you change this system. You 
never can control your finances under this method of doing busi- 
ness, 

The two great committees of the House, one represented by 
the distinguished gentleman from New York, the Ways and 
Means Committee, and the other represented by the gentleman 
from Minnesota, the Appropriations Committee, stand back to 
back, and they ought to know each what the other is doing. 
One provides the revenue and the other disburses it, and with- 
out some understanding or close connection · between these two 
committees this House has no control of its expenditures. $ 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman pardon me 
for another question? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I take it that the Bureau of 
Standards is here under the guardianship of the Appropriations 
Committee. The law creating it limited the expenditure to 
$27,500 a year, and this year they appropriated about $170,000. 
What made it grow so? 4 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I am not here to go into 
details as to the propriety of this or the impropriety of that 
appropriation. That is a question the gentleman can answer 
as well as I can. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, I thought the gentleman 
was perfectly familiar with it and he might give us the answer. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will answer it, but I don’t want to 
answer any more questions. The Bureau of Standards was in 
its infancy four years ago. Two years ago it was a lusty strip- 
ling, and now it has got to be a young man, it requires a new 
suit of clothes. It has grown now to manhood. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes; but we had a law which 
limited it to $27,500, and the appropriation has piled up to 
about $170,000, and there is no law for it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, there is another thing I 
want to suggest to the House. When your Appropriation Com- 
mittee finds in their investigations where we can save a little 
bit of money and where it ought to be saved, and we put a 
paragraph into the appropriation bill and come to the floor of 
this House, every man stands ready—from the Military Com- 


‘mittee, or from the Naval Committee, or from some other com- 


mittee—to jump on it and make a point of order, and out it 
goes. If you will give us the power to legislate and appropriate 
as you give the Post-Office Committee, as you give the Military 
Committee, and as you give the Naval Committee and the other 
committees, we will take care of it; but you rob us of the power 
to legislate, and you give it doubly to the other committees 
to legislate and to appropriate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken of the sum total of over eight 
hundred millions appropriated. The sum total appropriated in 
1899, which Congress carried the bulk of the cost of the Spanish 
war to this Government, was only nine hundred and eighty- 
three million, and in my statement I shall not compare the 
expenditures of this Congress for 1907 with that of the last 
Democratic Congress, because it would look ridiculous—$500,- 
000,000 more. I am going to take up the peace term of Mr. 
McKinley—i1898—and compare it with 1907, the peace term of 
Mr. Roosevelt. I want to say to my Republican friends that 
this is comparing a, Republican administration with a Repub- 
lican administration, and if you can draw any comfort out of it 
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or give any excuse for it other than that forty-two millions have 
gone to Panama, you are welcome to do so. But the fact is 
there all the same. Our extravagance is increasing, if you will 
pardon the use of that expression, constantly, term after term, 
and when you meet next winter, somebody on that side of the 
House, some committee on that side of the House—for it would 
be no use to try it on this side—should get up some system by 
which you can not only keep your expenditures within your 
revenues and get a little surplus on hand for fear we may some 
day have to tackle some great power with this great Navy of 
ours that you are preparing, and with which you are walking 
about, up and down, to and fro, over the earth, with a chip on 
your shoulder. You will bring it certainly one of these days. 

There is one other thought, Mr. Speaker, and I am through. 
Come back here next winter, my friends on that side of the 
House—and I hope the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means will listen—come back here with a determination to 
provide more revenue or cut expenses. You must do one or the 
other, or resort to a bond issue. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I would not trespass upon the 
House if it were not for the fact that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Livrnaston] seems to have gone out of his way 
to take a little throw at all the other committees of the House 
having appropriations, and I was very much astonished at the 
statement of the gentleman that the proper way to- know how 
much to appropriate for a given purpose was for some commit- 
tee to have all of the appropriations, and then, I suppose, draw 
straws or divide it up equally among all the different branches 
of the Government. I have been laboring under the impres- 
sion that every committee having appropriations to report to 
this House was bound somewhat by the law in each case making 
necessary the appropriations. So far as the Military Commit- 
tee is concerned, we are bound by law. We are bound by law to 
pay the salaries of officers and the wages of the enlisted force 
of the Army. Would not the Appropriation Committee be 
bound by the same law? We are bound to provide for the 
clothing, we are bound to provide for the transportation, we are 
bound to provide for the food; and it is all under the law. You 
can not feed an army by a lump sum guessed at by the amount 
of money the Government may have on hand to distribute. You 
tave got to calculate it by the number of rations, at so much a 
3 fixed by law for the number of men entitled to rations, 
and that is the way the appropriation is made in every other 
case. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I desire to suggest to the gentleman 
that his committee is constantly slipping into the bill new legis- 
lation providing for more appropriations. That is what I com- 
plain of. 

Mr. HULL. What? The gentleman ought to know. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Oh, I am not going into details now. 

Mr. BURLESON. Oh, a number of them were stricken 
out this year on points of order raised by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Tawney]. 

Mr. HULL. That is not a correct statement at all. 

Mr. BURLESON. Which gave great offense to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and because of which they inaugurated 
a filibuster against the legislative bill. 

Mr. HULL. If the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] 
will possess his soul in patience, I will try and enlighten him. 
There were clerks stricken out to the amount of $300,000 a 
year. Those clerks were carried on the Army bill when the 
Committee on Appropriations had the Army bill. It was for 
division and department headquarters, and Headquarters of 
the Army. When the Committee on Appropriations had charge 
of the bill they legislated in their appropriation bill creating 
a service of enlisted men, and I think it was when Mr. Randall 
was chairman of that committee that he thought these men got 
too much wages, and when they reached a certain age they were 
retired. With their retired pay and pay of new men who 
took the places of those retired at higher wages than any other 
enlisted force of the Army had, the cost was considered ex- 
cessive, and under the leadership of the Committee on Appro- 
priations that law was changed to what it stands to-day— 
civil-service clerks. That went out on a point of order this 
session after all these years. There was no law outside of the 
appropriation bill that had created it. It was created as it 
stands to-day by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman tell me how the 
General Staff came into existence, that carries fifty-two line 
officers of the Army stationed in Washington City, and carries 
about one and three-quarter million dollars of expense to this 
Government? How did that get in here? 


Mr. HULL. It got in here on a law that passed the Congress 
independent of an appropriation bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Who put it in here? 

Mr. HULL. Why, we have legislated. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
while the gentleman from Georgia is talking of economy, let me 
Say to him and to the House that if the Committee on Military 
Affairs had listened to his arguments, and they were most 
persuasive, at least $500,000 would have been legislated for the 
benefit of Atlanta. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What are these sixty officers 
stationed here doing? 

Mr. HULL. Why, they are performing the duties of a Gen- 
eral Staff; they are studying the different plans in regard to the 
mobilization of the Army, and they are preparing plans for 
encampments and all the details of military affairs. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How many more officers now 
are doing that in a time of absolute peace than we had sta- 
Honed here in the war of 1812, the civil war, or the Spanish 
war? 

Mr. HULU. We did not have any General Staff in the Span- 
ish war. We had simply the bureau officers, and we had simply 
the general officers. And I will say to the gentleman that 
the cry all over this country, from the South and the North, 
was a demand for a better Army organization, so that in case of 
a war in the future this country would not witness the spectacle 
of unpreparedness that we had in the case of the Spanish war, 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, now, will the gentleman 
state a single instance where the South or the East or the 
West, or any other section of this country, called for the station- 
ing of sixty officers in the city of Washington to prepare for 
war in time of peace? 

Mr. HULL. I do not think there are sixty officers preparing 
for war here. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That is what the gentleman from 
Georgia says. 

Mr. HULL. These officers are detailed. I will say to the 
gentleman I think it is fifty-two, but no matter whether fifty or 
a hundred, let me say to the gentleman every officer here would 
be paid exactly the same salary whether he was here or not, 
whether he is here or in the field. The General Staff does not 
increase the number of officers. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Who is doing his duty in the 
field while he is here? 

Mr. HULL. The subordinates there. If a captain is detailed 
here, the first lieutenant then is in command. If he is a major, 
a captain is in command. There is no increase in the Army 
on account of the details to what is called “ the General Staff.” 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentle- 
man that 55 per cent of all the money collected as revenues in 
11 „ to-day is appropriated for the Army and Navy 
n 0 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Now, wait a moment. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Wait a moment. This is a larger per- 
centage used for that purpose than any other nation or kingdom 
under heayen. : 

Mr. HULL. We do not have any such percentage. I think 
the English navy alone takes a much larger per cent of the rev- 
enue of England than our Army and Navy combined takes of the 
revenues of the United States. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER. I know perfectly well that a great many 
things are counted against the Army which do not have to do 
with the Army; but the appropriations for the Army are only 
$70,000,000, a thousand dollars per man, on an average. That is 
all there is of it. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How many officers constitute this 
staff, and where do they work? 

Mr. HULL. I think it is fifty-five. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. And they are formulating plans 
that the little .subordinates out in the woods and thickets of 
the Philippine Islands are carrying out? 

Mr. HULL. No; I think the gentleman, when he gets a little 
time, ought to go and look over their work. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Where? 

Mr. HULL. At the General Staff offices. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am sure I can tell more about 
what the troops do out in the thickets of the Philippines than I 
ean as to these officers. 

Mr. HULL. I think the gentleman could soon learn. I give 
the gentleman credit for a great deal more ability than would 
be required for that. As to expenses, we have here an Army 


| of about 60,000, counting all branches and all departments. We 
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jhave it scattered so it is a little more expensive than it would 
otherwise be, but the expenses of your Army are about $70,- 
000,000, or, $71,000,000 is about the accurate amount, out of 
$800,000,000 expended. I am not discussing what the Navy 
has done. They are not expending a dollar that Congress has 
not ordered spent. 

Mr. BURLESON. We all understand that. - 

Mr. HULL. When you come to the Army, it seems to me that 
there is not a man on this floor that represents a constituency— 
I know that there is not a man on the floor who makes such 
statements because he believes in the talk—but there is not 
a man on this floor, in my judgment, that represents a con- 
stituency that demands this constant fling at the American 
Army. Do you know, Mr. Speaker, as I have said so often, 
the Army of the United States is composed of citizens of the 
United States, boys that are born and raised in the United 
States? Under the law that was passed twelve years ago a 
man can not get into the Army unless he is a native-born citi- 
zen or naturalized citizen of this country. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BURLESON. There has been no criticism of the Army, 
as I understand it. The criticism was directed against the ap- 
propriation made for the support of the Army. Now, will the 
gentleman deny that from Congress to Congress the appropria- 
tion being made for the support of the Army is constantly in- 
creasing? Do you deny that? 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, from the time of the Spanish war 
to the present the appropriations have been decreasing. They 
did increase enormously during the Spanish war. 

Mr. BURLESON. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
military appropriation bill from year to year carries a less 
amount? 

Mr. HULL. A less amount. We increased the Army after 
the war. During the Spanish war it was an immense increase. 

Mr. BURLESON. I am not speaking with reference to the 
Spanish-American war. 

Mr. HULL. Just one minute. You can not keep the ex- 
penses of the Army down to a level of Europe when you pay 
six, eight, or ten times as much to your soldiers as they pay to 
theirs. If you want to reduce the expense of your Army, you 
have to cut down the pay of your soldiers. 

Mr. BURLESON. Well, is that being done? 

Mr. HULL. It ought not to be done. 

Mr. BURLESON. Is it being done? 

Mr. HULL. No. 

Mr. BURLESON. Then you admit that you have not de- 
creased the appropriation. x - 

Mr. PAYNE.. I want to say just a few words. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Liyincston] has his annual apprehen- 
sion about the revenues of the Government and fears we are 
going to have a deficit. He predicted that a year ago, as he 
has predicted every year. Now, the fiscal year closes to-day 
with a surplus of receipts over expenditures of something over 
$25,000,000. [Applause on the Republican side.] And that is 
notwithstanding the fact that we have had an extraordinary 
expense for the Isthmian Canal, for which no bonds have yet 
been issued, of $25,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a recess until 
7 o'clock. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Indulge me just a minute, please. 
I want to make a statement about another matter that has not 
been discussed here. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will not the gentleman wait until after recess? 
Let us go to dinner. : 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Just a minute, and I will confine 
myself to the minute. S 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne] yield a minute to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GAINES]. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I want to commend the efforts 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] for his efforts 
toward economy, and I want to criticise the gentleman who is 
chairman of the Post-Office Committee—I am glad he is pres- 
ent because the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY] re- 
ported a reform measure here on the transportation of notes, 
bonds, silver coin, securities, and other matters that the Treas- 
ury Department has to send by the express companies. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] brought in a 
reform measure providing that these things should be sent by 
mail, by which thousands and thousands of dollars would be 
saved. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. OVERSTREET] ap- 
proved the proposition. He said it was a reform that was 
needed; that this expense was exorbitant. Yet the gentleman 
from Indiana made the point of order against the reform 


measure of the gentleman from Minnesota, and he has let five 
or six months of this Congress go by without bringing in a 
bill here to cover this proposed reform, so that Congress might 
pass it as a bill. He contents himself by agreeing that the 
reform ought to be made; yet he made the point of order 
against it, and then does not report any bill here to bring 
about this reform. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I insist on my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PayNeE] moves that the House take a recess until 7 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, just one word. I merely 
wanted to quote the saying of Josh Billings, that “It is better 
not to know so many things than to know so many things that 
ain't so.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. It is so, and the Recorp will 
show that I have substantially stated the case. 


RECESS. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne], that the House take a recess 
until 7 o’clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5.45 p. m.) the House took a recess. 

The recess having expired, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Prarr, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 20511. An act making appropriations for certain public 
buildings, authorized by the act approved June 30, 1906, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House take a recess for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

The recess having expired, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 19844. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12080. An act granting to the Siletz Power and Manu- 
facturing Company a right of way for a water ditch or canal 
through the Siletz Indian Reservation, in Oregon; 

H. R. 15673. An act for the relief of Harry A. Young; 

H. R. 17842. An act granting a pension to Josephine V. Sparks; 

H. R. 20403. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 186. A joint resolution relative to the printing of 
12,000 copies of the Report on the Progress of the Beet-Sugar 
Industry ; 

H. R. 18537. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907; 

H. J. Res. 187. A joint resolution authorizing the purchase of 
nn manuscript of a digest of the United States laws and deci- 
sions; 

H. J. Res. 183. A joint resolution providing for the printing of 
reports ordered by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1905; 

II. R. 8825. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Kent; 

H. J. Res. 177. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish a bronze cannon, with its carriage, limber, and 
accessories, to Junction City Post, No. 132, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Kansas; 

H. R. 17972. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River at or 
near South Omaha, Nebr. ; 

H. R. 19926. An act granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Leopold; 

H. R. 19241. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
A. Conant; 

98 R. 18545. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
pham; 

H. R. 19163. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet Munson ; 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution making an additional appropri- 
ation for expenses under the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 

H. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution to correct an error in enroll- 
ment of, and repealing a certain provision in the bill (H. R. 
19844) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved June 30, 1906; and 

H. R. 20511. An act making appropriations for certain public 
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buildings authorized by the act approved June 30, 1906, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER ennounced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. S8. An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or dele- 
terious food, drugs, medicines, liquors, and for other purposes; 

S. 5901. An act to extend the time for completion of the 
Alaska Central Railway, and for other purposes; 

S. 1812. An act for the relief of Lieut. James M. Pickrell, 
United States Navy, retired; 

S. 4774. An act relating to the movements and anchorage of 
vessels in Hampton Roads and harbors of Norfolk and New- 
port News, and adjacent waters in the State of Virginia; 

S. 2188. An act granting to the city ef Durango, in the State 
of Colorado, certain lands therein described for water reser- 
voirs; ` 

S. R. 72. Joint resolution fixing the date upon which the act 
to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and 
to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
approved June —, 1896, shall go into effect; 

S. 6283. An act granting an increase of pension to Clara A. R. 
Devereux ; 

S$. 4169. An act to authorize the sale of certain real estate in 
the District of Columbia belonging to the United States; and 

S. 6523. An act to authorize the Alaska Pacific Railway and 
Terminal Company to construct a bridge across the Ccpper 
River in the Territory of Alaska. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills and joint 
resolutions : 

H. R. 19241. An act granting an increase of pension to Henry 
A. Conant; 

H. R. 19163. An act granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet Munson; ‘ 

II. R. 18545. An act granting an increase of pension to David 
Upham ; 

II. R. 19926. An act granting an inerease of pension to An- 
drew Leopold; 

II. R. 17972. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River at 
or near South Omaha, Nebr. ; 

II. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution providing for the printing of 
reperts ordered by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1905; 

II. J. Nes. 177. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish a bronze cannon, with its carriage, limber, and 
accessories, to Junction City Post, No. 132, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Kansas ; 

II. R. 8825. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Kent; 

H. R. 18537. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907; 

II. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution authorizing the purchase of 
the manuscript of a digest of the United States laws and deci- 
sions; 

II. R. 3933. An act granting a pension to James P. Flewellen; 

II. R. 19755. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
loan temporarily to the Philippine government a vessel of the 
United States Navy for use in connection with nautical schools 
of the Philippine Islands ; 

II. R. 8867. An act granting an increase of pension to George 
Stillman ; 

II. R. 7235. An act granting an increase of pension to Abel W. 
Payne; 

II. J. Res. 186. A joint resolution relative to the printing of 
12.000 copies of the report on the progress of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry ; j 

H. R. 12080. An act granting to the Siletz Power and Manu- 
facturing Company a right of way for a water ditch or canal 
through the Siletz Indian Reservation, in Oregon ; 

H. R. 15673. An act for the relief of Harry A. Young; 

H. R. 17842, An act granting a pension to Josephine V. Sparks; 

H. R. 20403. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 19844. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 


S. 5119. An act authorizing the extension of W and Adams 
streets NW.—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 5221. An act to regulate the practice of osteopathy, to 
license osteopathic physicians, and to punish persons violating 
the provisions thereof in the District of Columbia—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
for immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurri 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the ronee of 
Representatives be authorized to close the present session by adiourn- 
ing uar 8 Houses on the 30th day of June, 1900, at 10 
o'clock p. m. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
considered as agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why is it necessary to remain in session 
until 10 o’clock? Is not everything about closed up? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I will state to the gentleman that after 
the business is concluded, and the last bill sent to the Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the usual custom a committee will be 
sent to wait upon the President, who is now at the White House; 
3 get all that through it seems necessary to fix the hour 
at 10. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is not the President in the Capitol? 

Mr. PAYNE. He has returned to the White House. 

Of course this resolution is subject to amendment in the 
Senate; and if the business is got through with and they see 
that we can adjourn earlier the resolution can be amended. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. After it is disposed of here the bill has 
to be signed by the President. Why would it not be the best to 
wait until everything is through and then adjourn. You may 
lose a bill or two, or half a dozen bills. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think there is any great danger of that 


occurring. > 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is the use of having any danger 
of it? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think we had better fix the time, so that 


we can work to that. I think if we had fixed the time for 6 
o'clock it could have been worked to. A 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So far as that is concerned, if we find later 
on we have fixed the hour too early we can change it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the House better pass the resolution. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is the object of that? 

Mr. PAYNE. It will give the Senate some definite time to 
work to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. I ask for a vote on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of three Members be appointed by the 
Chair to join a similar committee to be appointed by the Senate to wait 
pee the President of the United States and inform him that the two 
Houses have completed the business of the present session and are 


ready to adjourn unless the President has some other communication 
to make to them. 


The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following commit- 
tee: Mr. Payne, Mr. Bunton of Ohio, and Mr. WILLIAMS. 

RECESS. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House take a recess until ten 
minutes to 9 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection; and accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the House was declared in recess. 

The recess having expired, the House (at 8 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) was called to order. 

On motion of Mr. Payne (at 8 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) 
the House took a recess until ten minutes past 9 o’clock. 

AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House was called-to order at 
ten minutes past 9. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 20410. An act to increase the limit of cost of certain 
publie buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public 
buildings, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a re- tratrix of estate of John Turley, against The United States, was 


cess until ten minutes of 10. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the House 
was in recess until ten minutes of 10 o’clock. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Prarr, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following House concurrent resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House o 
Representatives be authorized to close the present session by adjourn- 
in, Gye respective Houses on the 30th day of June, 1906, at 10 
o'clock p. m. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
Vice-President to join a similar committee appointed the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President of the United States and 
inform him that the two Houses, having completed the business of the 
present session, are ready to adjourn unless the President has some 
other communication to make to them. 


And that in compliance with the foregoing the Vice-President 
had appointed as said committee Mr, NELSON and Mr. BLACK- 
BURN. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WACHTER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills and joint 
resolutions : 

II. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution to correct an error in en- 
rollment of, and repealing a certain provision in the bill (H. R. 
19844) making appropriations for sundry expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other 
purposes, ‘approved June 30, 1906; 

II. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for expenses under the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; 

II. R. 20410. An act to increase the limit of cost of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public 
buildings, and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 20511. An act making appropriations for certain public 
buildings authorized by the act approved June 30, 1906, and for 
other purposes. 

AFTER THE RECESS. 

The recess haying expired, the House (at 10.50 p. m.) resumed 
its session. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON PRESIDENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed by the 
House to join a similar committee appointed by the Senate to 
wait upon the President of the United States and inform him 
that the two Houses of Congress had completed their business, 
and to ascertain whether he had any further communication to 
make, report that they haye performed that duty, and the Presi- 
dent announces that he has no further communication to make. 

The SPEAKER. The hour is at hand when under the terms 
of the concurrent resolution the first session of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress is to close. 

I desire to return my thanks to each and all of the member- 
ship of the House for the uniform courtesy extended to myself 
as Speaker. : 

It is proper for me to say that in thirty years’ service in the 
House of Representatives its membership has never been more 
able, more industrious, or more devoted to the performance of 
its duties for the best interests of the country than during the 
session about to close. The differences at times have been 
sharp and decisive, but I take pleasure in saying that at all 
times in our deliberations courtesy has abounded and that our 
differences have been sincere from the individual and from the 
party standpoint. 

No session of Congress has, in my judgment, for thirty years 
accomplished so much that is valuable in legislation for the 
best interests of all the people as has been enacted during the 
present session. I believe that this will be the verdict of history. 

I trust that during the vacation you may remain in health, 
and Feror to your duties in December next with renewed 
strength. 

Nothing remains but for me to declare the first session of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress adjourned without day. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the find- 
ings filed by the court in the case of Mildred Turley, adminis- 


‘ 


taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BARTHOLDT, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill of the Senate 
(S. 5773) to provide a site and buildings for the Departments 
of State, Justice, and Commerce and Labor, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 5095); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials of the following titles were introduced and severally 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 20509) to 
enact the common law in so far as applied to commerce among 
the States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 20510) to authorize the 
court of county commissioners of Geneva County, Ala., to con- 
struct a bridge across Choctawhatchee River, in Geneva County, 
about 6 miles above the town of Geneva, Ala.—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 20511) making appropria- 
tions for certain public buildings authorized by the act approved 
June 30, 1906, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
Appropriations. N 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 20517) to re- 
establish the weights in which manufactured tobacco and snuff 
shall be put up in packages for sale—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BISHOP: A bill (H. R. 20518) to authorize the See- 
retary of the Navy to establish and cause to be maintained two 
free public schools for children under 17 years of age, at the 
town of Warrington, on the naval reservation on Pensacola Bay, 
in the State of Florida—to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. BURLESON: A concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 41) 
directing the Secretary of War to furnish the adjutant-general of 
the State of Texas a certified copy of the muster rolls of the 
Texas Rangers, and so forth—to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
me following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

‘ollows: 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 20512) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Massey—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20513) for the relief of John B. Haney—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE: A bill (H. R. 20514) granting an increase 
of pension to Fletcher Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMAR: A bill (H. R. 20515) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Gamble—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 20516) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Mason—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, for 
investigation into affairs in Kongo Free State—to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. s J 

Also, petition of D. S. Thomson, Allegheny, Pa., for the Lit- 
tlefield original-package bill—to the Committee on Alcoholic 


Liquor Traffic.’ 


Also, petition of Association of Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Plumbing Supplies, Central Supply Association, Pittsburg Sup- 
ply Company, and Anchor Sanitary Company, against the eight- 
hour bill—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Pittsburg Sup- 
ply Company and Anchor Sanitary Company, against eight-hour 
bill—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LACHEY: Paper to accompany bill for relief of John 
B. Ackley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LORIMER: Petition of employees of Miller Hill & 
Son, of Chicago, for a tax of 25 per cent on all prison-made 
goods—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Railroad Rate Bill. 


SPEECH 


JAMES A. HUGHES, 


HON. 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 7, 1906, 


k to amend section 1 or an act entitled “An 
oa g Page thy a Baten on approved February 4 „ 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof. 

Mr. HUGHES said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I gave my hearty support to the Hepburn bill 
because I regarded it as affording a remedy for an, existing evil. 
It does accomplish this in so far as the question of discrimina- 
tion between shippers in the matter of rates is concerned. But, 
in my judgment, the provisions of the bill are not sufficiently 
specific to properly guard against discrimination between ship- 
pers in the matter of furnishing facilities for transportation. 
There is no difference in principle between the two classes of 
discrimination. We are not so much concerned in West Vir- 
ginia over the question of rates as we are over the question of 
an opportunity of getting our products to the market. It is 
not of so much importance to us whether the rate is higher or 
lower, so long as the same rate is given to all. If it is too 
high the burden falls on the consumer; if too low, on the rail- 
reads. But if we are not given adequate facilities for trans- 
porting our output, then the burden falls, and very heavily, upon 
the whole State. Statistics show that the capacity of the West 
Virginia coal mines now open, developed and ready for opera- 
tion, is 70,000,000 tons per annum, and that the railroads only 
furnish cars enough for the transportation of 32,000,000 tons 
per annum. In other words, we could market more than twice 
as much coal as we do now if the railroads would furnish the 
proper transportation facilities. If they were unable to do this 
that would be another matter, but this is not the case. We now 
have four great trunk lines crossing the State from east to west. 
Each of these lines has the highest grade of credit and they 
could easily arrange to promptly transport our entire product if 
they would. But they are dealers in coal themselves, and are 
therefore interested in curtailing the output of independent 
operating companies. As illustrative of the conditions existing 
in some portions of that State, I desire to have inserted in the 
Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a communication which I have 
received from the Federal Coal and Coke Company, of Fair- 
mont, W. Va.: 

Farnmwoxr, W. Va., „ 2 
Hon. James A. HUGHES, apse peice het 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: As ind 


citizens of this 
Rallroad officials ts for a long d stock in the Fairmont Coal 
8 but a few years ago acquired 61 per cent of the stock of that 


alrmont — 48 = og fs a large combination, operating fifty 

or TAF cogl mines in trict, and, ow. to its intimate rela- 

tions with. the railroad oficiales. the dition of the independent oper- 
ators has become well-nigh insufferable. 

Many of the 18. OD operators have been forced to sell Se and 

— more are on the ragged edge of a miserable dilemma, hanging 

so handicapped that it ean not be sold. 
ace a reply to complaints and pleadings the Baltimore and Ohio officials 
take the position soar available equipment is ey distributed on 


a percen is percentage is arrived at thelr own meth- 
rnp Mace Hoe rate 4 5 capacity by the cars we ship. ow can we ship if 
we do no 


It is a 3 nevertheless, that the Fairmont Coal Company's mines 
run fairly full always—their annual statements show marvelous profits, 


RIA 
a pian ve 
aired th 


eo rators, many of them with v eligible up-to- 
cine srs mpd ne losses, analy 


of the officials would have pae now at SA p used us — 9 


imore and Ine 
Railroad authorities only permitted rA be De pat * to the Federal mines 
month twen F 


tp tons per 
ul ata — 33 aly Sern Shas Sacro dollars for an 
Seat ae a he oy ens in Iy a hal been demanded and 


for without pt 
e railroad company by many devices furnish thelr own coal com- 
pany with bot agen A to take care of most of its aman CR ll 
vate cars, Monongahela division cars, misce: 
cars. 
The Fairmont Coal Company's maa reports corroborate the activ- 
ity of their mines in tonnage and profi 
Railroad charters ca with 5 many valuable bio pi riyileges, as 
u know, and which the 5 Sen asing vree! and power, 
legitimate and illegitimate, manifest, why should they also be a 
tted to enter —— the produc: fields as miners and shi ? 
independent o —. Boise ine an oe such competition. Foe 
yee a rate in force for 
four Loi — 7 D; 1904, to miie per vor tom 2 5 a porn near 1 simply 
5 Coal Company a clandestine p: ence to secure 
et ee per day order on a s — Son in the Taon 
sin 8 tral Railroad, and then canceled the rate; but meantime th 
Fairmont Coal Com = had secured the order and shipped for one 
year for this accoun ut 1,000 tons daily on the rate reduced from 
1.90 to $1.20 per tom. This is only one of the many cases equally 


oe 5 have asked if these 
“Paw Paw” outfits were 5 5 es to be purchased cheap, 
and it has been the common talk amon officials for two 

it is a game of freeze out,” and, ong local they will fetch us if there is 
no rescue. 

The pet this communication seeks to make is that the rallroad car- 
riers should not also be s to be producers, traders, and mer- 
agen along 2 — lines. 

1 get from independent shippers more than 
Wed “selling eiling prico at * e we freight; the pro- 
—— — than tw: ey not be satisfied 
with su ch division? ache stockholders of the — 85 propadly would 5 
but there is an attractive side, a sugar-coated saei: the high oficials 
which can not well be wi „ unless it can be corrected by some 
power greater than the railway officials. 

If the Seppe mie 17 1 of the railroads could be made to keep 
their hands o nor indirectly allowed any share in 
private enterpr 5 ines, that wo be a great relief and 
e to ess 5 generally along all lines of railroads 

hout the country. 

ot s the most momentous subject Congress can have to deal with if 
the freedom of the people and legitimate opportunity for our sons Is 
to be continued in th try. 

Transportation touches every man, woman, and child in the land. 
By railroad squeeze and favor some have already enslaved, some 
abnormally enriched, and all affect 

Since writing the above Second Vice-President Bond, of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, in reply to the Red Rock Fuel Company, 
stated to the Senate, throu h Mr. Raynor, that pock maar years the 
Baltimore and Ohi ilroad had owned the controlling interest in the 
Consolidation Coal Company; and he further added that throu. the 
Consolidation Coal Company the RT TI and Ohio Railroad had 
acquired, in 1903, a bare majority of the stock of the Fairmont Coal 


Com 

What n more could Mr. Bond have said 2 Cone svog show the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad to be both carriers and lucers, which me 
Supreme Court decision 5 by Justice White on the 19th d 
clared should not be 


is through railroad agnates’ manipulations, Adjust this power 
effectually, and the 8 and unfair influences of combinations 
minimized as to be tolerable. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
FEDERAL Coan AND COKE Co. 
J. L. Lewis, Secretary. 

This is only one of a number of complaints of the same gen- 
eral character that have reached me, and which show that inde- 
pendent miners and shippers are seriously embarrassed and sub- 
jected to great loss as a result of the manner in which these 
trunk lines are now conducting their business. They refuse to 
furnish the number of cars needed. They refuse to put in 
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switches or allow connections with their lines, notwithstanding 
the fact that there are people interested in the development of 
the State’s resources who are willing to build branch and lateral 
lines for that purpose. 

I do not wish to be understood as desiring to antagonize these 
railroads. They have developed the resources of West Vir- 
ginia and have done more than any other agency toward placing 
the State in its present prosperous condition. But the Govern- 
ment has granted these corporations valuable franchises and it 
affords them ample protection for all of their property interests. 
Moreover, they are engaged in the operation of a public utility. 
They therefore owe in return a duty to the Goyernment—the 
whole people—which is violated whenever they give to one ship- 
per privileges that they deny to another. All that I contend for 
is that they should be required to giye all shippers equal oppor- 
tunities for reaching the market with their products. I would 
have offered an amendment to the Hepburn bill covering these 
points when it was pending in the House, but that was a compro- 
mise measure. It had been agreed upon by both the majority 
and the minority of the committee, and it was generally under- 
stood that no amendments to it would be adopted and I did not 
deem it wise to offer the amendment when it was confronted 
with the certainty of defeat. I preferred to bring it to the at- 
tention of the House in the shape of a separate bill, which I 
have done. This bill has been framed along the lines of the 
amendments which were so earnestly urged, but without success, 
by the distinguished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] 
when the Hepburn bill was under consideration by the Senate 
committee. It requires nothing of these railroads that they 
are not amply able to do, and nothing but what in justice to the 
shippers they ought todo. Moreover, it provides that they shall 
have reasonable notice of these requirements. Unless some such 
legislation as this is enacted the State of West Virginia will re- 
ceive very little, if any, substantial benefit as a result of all of 
this talk and legislating upon the rate question. 

Although my bill does not go into the question, I am very 
decidedly of the opinion that railroads ought not to be permitted 
to engage in any business other than transportation of freight 
and passengers, and especially that they ought not to be per- 
mitted to sell coal in competition with miners and shippers. In 
other words, they ought not to be both carriers and producers. 
So long as they are there will continue to be more or less trouble 
over this question, and there will be those who will accuse them 
of discrimination in the matter of affording facilities for trans- 
portation, however impartial they may be. The Supreme Court 
of the United States only a few days ago delivered an opinion 
bearing upon this question which will be of great interest to the 
people of West Virginia, and I therefore ask that it be inserted 
in the RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

The opinion referred to is as follows: — 
[Supreme Court of the United States. Nos, 24 and 27.—etober term, 

1905. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com y, ap- 

pellant, v. The Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘The Interstate 

Commerce Commission, appellant, v. The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 

way Company and the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 


Company. Appeals from the circuit court of the United States for 
the western district of Virginia. February 19, 1906.] 


Mr. Justice White delivered the opinion of the court. 8 

Following an inquiry. bogan in consequence of a complaint to it made, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, through the Attorney-General of 
the United States, filed under the act to further regulate commerce 
(32 Stat., est) in the circuit court of the United States for the west- 
ern district of Virginia, this proceeding against the Chesa e and 
Ohio Railway Company, a Virginia corporation, and the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, a corporation of the State 
of Connecticut. In this opinion we shall hereafter respectively speak 
of the parties as the Commission, the 8 and Ohio, and the 
New Haven. The petition averred that the Chesapeake and Ohio was 
engaged in the carriage of coal as interstate traffic between the Kana- 
wha district of West Virginia and Newport News, Va., for delivery 
thence to the New Haven, in Connecticut, and ch that the traffic 
was being moved at less than the published rates, and in such a way as 
to produce a discrimination in favor of the New Haven road and aguinst 
others, all in violation of the act to regulate commerce and the amend- 
ments thereto. Specifying the grounds of the complaint, it was alleged 
that in the epring of 1893 the Chesapeake and Ohio made a yer 
agreement with the New Haven to sell to that road 60,000 tons of 
coal, to be carried from the Kanawha district to Mig sad News, and 
thence by water to Connecticut, for delivery to the buyer at $2.75 
per ton, and that a considerable portion had already been delivered and 
the remainder was in process of delivery. It was averred that the 
pice of the coal at the mines where the Chesapeake and Ohio bought 
t and the cost of transportation from Newport News to Connecticut 
would aggregate $2.47 per ton, thus leaving to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
only about 28 cents a ton for carrying the coal from the Kanawha dis- 
trict to Newport News, whilst the published tariff for like carriage from 
the same district was $1.45 per ton. 

Referring to the developments before the Commission, and annexing 
as part the testimony taken on such hearing and the documents con- 
nected therewith, the petition further alle that the Chesapeake and 
Ohlo asserted that, although the total price which it received for the 
coal covered by the verbal agreement was less than the total outlay in 
delivering the coal, including its published rates, such fact did not 
amount to a departure from the panies rates and was not a dis- 
crimination, for two reasons: First, because if such difference existed, 


it was a toss sugered by the Chesapeake and Ohio not from taking less 


ring that the 82 contract was in itself void because it also embodied 
o take less than the 


nation in respect of the transportation of any 
property in interstate or foreign commerce carried D ier 


other property shall, by any device whatever, be 5 
led by such car- 


7 the case, because the con- 
tract to sell incjuded the discharge of a debt of about $100,000, arising 
referred. The 


agreement was aver: The right of the Chesa e and Ohio to buy 
and sell coal, and to impute any loss on the sale of the coal to itself 
as dealer instead of to itself as a carrier, was averred. Both the orig- 
inal contract and the one of 1903 were averred to have been made in 
good faith, not with any intention to avoid the published rates, and it 
was charged that at about the time the original contract was made ar- 
rangements had been made by the railroad for a rate of transportation 
from Newport News to Connecticut which would haye caused the con- 
tract price to be adequate to pay the market price of the coal and all 
other charges, including the published rates, but that, subsequently 
thereto, the persons with whom this contract for transportation was 
made had violated their agreement, and that by strikes the price of coal 
had advanced, and thereby the loss of $100, to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio was occasioned. 

The New Haven road in its answer asserted its good faith in making 
both the original contract and the verbal agreement. It allezed that 
by the original contract it was a mere purchaser of coal from the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio, and not a ae te) over that road; that the coal bought 
was intended for its own use the operation of its railroad; that it 
had no knowledge of the price which the Chesapeake and Ohio would be 
obliged to pay for the coal or the sum which it would cost that road to 
deliver it, and therefore had no knowledge that the total cost would not 
equal the market price of the coal, the cost of delivery, and the pub- 
lished rate of the Chesapeake and Ohio. It averred the validity of the 
agreement, the legality of the debt of $100,000 which resulted from it 
and charged that, taking that debt into consideration, the sum which it 
paid the Chesapeake and Ohio for the coal under the 1903 verbal agree- 
ment largely exceeded the market price and the cost of delivery, includ- 
ing the published rates of the Chesapeake and Ohio. It denied that 
there was any departure from the public rates or any discrimination, 
asserted that at the time the original contract was made the price was 
sufficient to have enabled the Chesapeake and Ohio to perform the con- 
tract without losing anything either as a seller or as a carrier, and that 
if in execution of the contract_a condition arose where a loss was suf- 
fered by the Chesapeake and Ohio in either i it was caused by 
subsequent events which could not affect the validity of the contract 
when made, and especially denied that in any way, directly or indl- 
rectly, bad it knowingly lent itself to any discrimination, or any taking 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio of less than its published rates. 

The case was heard on the testimony taken in the proceeding before 
the Commission and the documents forming a part of the same and 
upon further documents and testimony stipula by counsel. 

For reasons to which we shall hereafter have occasion to advert, the 
court held that, considering both the original contract and the verbal 
agreement of 1903, there was no violation of the provisions of the sec- 
ond and sixth sections of the act to regulate commerce, forbidding the 
taking of less than the published rates. It, however, held that the 
contracts amounted to an undue discrimination and a violation of the 
third section of the act. The court hence permanently enjoined the 
r and Ohio from 8 any obligation arising from 
the original contract of 1896 and from further executing or 3 
to execute, in any manner whatever, directly or indirectly, the verba 
agreement of 1903, and it permanently enjo the New Haven from 
asserting or attempting to enforce any claim arising from the contract 
of 1896, or in any manner, directly or indirectly, attempting to enforce 
the verbal agreement of 1903. Thereafter the court denied a request 
made by the Commission, that the injunction be expanded so as in gen- 
eral terms to command the Chesapeake and Ohio perpetually to observe 
in the future its published rates. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio and the New Haven appealed. The Com- 
mission also prosecuted a cross appeal because of the refusal of the 
court to grant its prayer to make the injunction against the Chesapeake 
and Ohio general in its nature. 

It is apparent from the case as thus stated that, in order to decide the 
issues which arise, we may not confine our attention to the verbal agree- 
ment of 1903, the execution of which it was the immediate object of 
the prorneding to enjoin, but must consider the prior contract of 1896, 
since primarily the Tights, if any, which arose under the verbal agree- 
ment are inextricably involyed in and dependent upon the contract of 
1896. In other words, the controversy as considered by the Commis- 
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sion on the Inquiry by it conducted and as decided below, and as here 
presented, involves an analysis of all the dealings under both contracts 
and the legal rights, if any, which arose from them. We must, there- 
fore, consider the subject fn this asp and to do so we state at once 
the facts which are admitted or which are 3 established, 
reserving such questions of fact as are in dispute for separate consid- 
eration when we approach the legal propositions which arise from the 
undisputed facts. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio, chartered by the State of Virginia, oper- 
ates a road which reaches both the New River and the Kanawha coal 
fields of West Virginia, and extends to Newport News. The New 
Haven, chartered by the State of Connecticut, operates a road princi- 
pally situated in New England. n December 8, 1896, these two roads 
entered into a written contract, the one to and the other to buy 
between July 1, 1897, and July 1, 1902, not to exceed 2,000,000 gross 
tons of bituminous coal to be taken from the line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio road, deliveries to be made not exceeding 400,000 tons per 
annum. The price agreed upon was $2.75 per gross ton, New Haven 
basis, settlement to be made monthly. The coal was to be delivered b 
pagan ated on the line of the New ven. The contract Is reproduce 
as follows: 


Contract made between the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company and 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. 


Said Cheasapeake and Ohio Railway Company, for the consideration 
hereinafter mentioned, hereby agrees to furnish to said railroad com- 
y not to exceed 2,000,000 gross tons of bituminous coal from its line 
such quantities monthly as wanted from July 1, 1897, to July 1,-1902, 
without charge for demurrage. Deliveries to be made not exceeding 
400,000 rons Pet annum. 

And said Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company further agrees that 
all said bituminous coal shall be of the best quality, first class in every 
respect, and satisfactory to said railroad company, and said railway 
company has the right to terminate this contract at any time if said 
ay coal be of poor quality or if its delivery be unnecessarily 

elayed. 

And sald Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company further agrees to 
deliver all said bituminous coal to said railroad company in its bins at 
such porty upon a lines as required by the monthly requisitions of its 
pure! ng agen ; 

In consideration of the faithful 223 by the sald aie oom 
and Ohio Railway Company of all its ents herein contained said 
rallroad company agrees to bituminous coal at the rate of 
two and seventy-five one-hundredths dollars per gross ton, New Haven 
basis, settlement to be made KRANTE. 

Said rallway company bas the right to cancel any and all portions of 
„ of bituminous coal remaining elivered on July 1, 1902. 

96. 


pay for sal 


und 
ness the names of the parties hereto this the 3d day of ember, 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY, 
By M. H. INGALLS, President. 
Tue New York, New HAVEN AND HARTFORD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
- By C. B. MELLEN, Second Vice-President. 


For value received, I here! rantee that the Chesapeake and Ohio 
. Railway Company shall not fail to deilver coal on account of strikes. 
J. Prerpont MORGAN. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio, not in its own name, but through others 
who really, although not ostensibly, acted for it, made a contract with 
operators in the New River district of West Virginia for the delivery to 
it of the coal to fulfill the contract which had been made with the 
New Haven. In consequence of failure of some of the operators to 
perform their part of the contract, changes were made at various times, 
which it is unnecessary to note. Deliveries of the coal were made to 


the New Haven as required A the winter of 1900-1901, when, be- 
cause of strikes and other difficulties, delivery c an e New 
Haven bought coal in the open market and presented to the Chesapeake 
and Ohio a bili for the increased price which it had paid, 


again pee a bill for damages amounting to 
e verbal agreement of 1903 was made, by whic 


discharged by delivery on the part of the Ch 
and when this delive 


a continuation of this system. è 
In 1895, however, the State of West Virginia passed “An act to 
vent railroad companies from buying or selling coal or coke and to 
event discrimination.” The first section of this act made it unlawful 
‘or any railroad corporation to engage directly or indirect] 
business of buying and selling coal or coke. In Coni rd this act, 
prior to the 8 the contract of 1806, the coal department of the 
railroad was abolished. And it was the existence of the West Virginia 
statute which caused the Chesapeake and Ohlo, when it contracted with 


operators in West Vir, 
delivery to the New 
another. 

Before applying to Lien: undisputed facts the legal question arising 


ia to procure as to both contracts the coal for 
ven, to do so not in its own name but through 


for decision, we must determine a question of fact as to which there is 
some dispute; that is, Was the price at which the Chesapeake and Ohio 
contracted in 1896 to sell the coal to the New Haven sufficient to pay 
the cost of the coal at mines, as well as the expense of delivery, 
including the published 7 cae rate? Without stopping to go into the 
evidence, we content ourselyes with saying that we think the court 
below correctly held that the os was not adequate to accomplish 
these pu , and that from the inception of de eed under the con- 
tract and during the whole period thereof, except for a brief time, 
caused by a lowering of the freight rates, the contract price was inade- 
quate to net the road its proper legal tariff. 

We are brought then to determine whether the contract made in 
1896 for the 2 „000 tons of coal was void because in conflict with 
the act to ate commerce and its amendments. In approaching the 
consideration of the act to regulate commerce we, for the 3 Bos 
out of vlew the provisions of the West Virginia statute and its influ- 
of the contract made In West Virginia for the 
e coal which the Chesapeake and Ohio had obli- 

We shall also assume, for the purpose of the 
nguiry, that the Chesapeake and Ohio, although not 8 author- 
ized, was not prohibited by its Vi la charter from buying and sellin 
and transpor if the c. in which it dealt. The case, therefore, w. 
be considered solely in the light of the operation and effect of the pro- 
visions of the act to regulate commerce, and we shall not direct our 
attention to expressly determining whether the assertion by a carrier 
of a right to deal in the products which it transports would not be so 
repugnant to the general dut; g on the carrier as to cause the 
exertion of the power to in the products which it transports to 
be unlawful, irrespective of statutory restrictions. 

The question, therefore, to be decided is this: Has a carrier engaged 
in interstate commerce the pova: to contract to sell and transport in 
completion of the contract the commodity sold when the price stipu- 


lated in the contract does not pa the cost of ‘purchase, the cost of 
delivery, and the published freight rates? 
The previous decisions of this court concerning the interstate- 


commerce act do not afford much aid in determining this question. 
This is the case because, although that act was adopted in 1887, and 
questions concerning the import of the act have been often here, such 
questions have not generally involved the operation and effect of the 
act concerning command that published rates be adhered to, and 
the prohibitions against discrimination, favoritism, or rebates, but 
have mainly concerned the meaning of the act in other respects; that is, 
involved deciding whether powers asserted as to other subjects were 
vested by the act in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

There are several leading cases decided by the Commission, which are 
relied upon WE tho two railroads, directly relating to the question we 
have stated, but, as we shall have occasion hereafter to weigh their 
import, we shall not now pause to analyze and apply them. 

t can not be challenged 

whilst seeking to prevent paas 28 2 unreasonable rates, was 
and to 


hibiting sec! 4 9 iffs, and f. 

ro! ret de an 

preferences, and all other forms of undue discrimination. 
these purposes the statute was rem 

entitled to receive 


t public purpose which i 
er engaged in interstate commerce becomes subject as to such com- 
e commands of the statute, and may not set its provisions 
at naught whatever otherwise may its power when carrying on 
commerce not interstate in character, can not in reason be denied. 
Now, in view of the positive command of the second section of the act, 
that no departure from the published rate shall be made, “ directly or 
ind y,”’ how can it in reason be held that a carrier may take itself 
from out the statute in every case by — a electing to be a dealer and 
t a commodity in t character? For, of course, if a carrier 
ublished rates by resorting to a particular 
ow that there is no obligation on the part 
of a carrier to adhere to the rates, because doing so is merely 8 
The all-embracing prohibition against either directly or indirectly 
charging less the published rates shows that the purpose of the 
statute was to make the Bp roy ee applicable to every method of deal- 
the forbidden result could 


and 
the 


would be able to buy at a price less than any other Byer ae en 
e carrier wo 


not only demonstrated by ne very nature of 
a 


things, but is established to the case by the indisputably shown 
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on this record. For here It is unquestioned that the Chesa 
Ohio, as a _resuit of its being a dealer, had become, long prior to the 
adoption of the Interstate-commerce law, and continued to be thereafter, 
up to the passage of the West Virginia statute prohibiting a carrier 
from dealing In coal, virtually the sole purchaser and seller of all the 
coal produced along the line of its road. 

That the result was not merely accidental, but was in effect en- 
gendered by the power of the carrier to deal and transport a com- 
modity, is illustrated by the case of the Attorney-General v. The Great 
Northern Railway sompen (29 Law Journal [N. S. Equity], 794). In 
that case Vice-Chancellor Kindersley was called upon to determine 
whether dealing in coal by the railway company was illegal, because 
incompatible with its duties as a public carrier and calculated to in- 
filct an injury upon the public. In 2 that the act of Parliament 
granting the charter to operate the railway implied a prohibition 
against the company’s engaging in any other business the reason for 
the rule was thus expressed (p. 798): 

“+ + è These large companies, joint stock companies generally, 
for whatever purpose established, and more 3 railway com- 
panies, are armed with powers of raising and possessing large sums 
of money—tlarge amounts of property—and if er were to apply that 
money, or that property, to purposes other than those for which they 
were constituted, they might very much injure the interests of the pub- 


lic in various ways.” 
Illustrating the danger to the public, as established by the case be- 
the trafic from the north of 


fore him, the vice-chancellor said (p. 792 

Here we find this company, having 

England, where the great coal fields are (at least some of the principal 
coal fields), supplying the country with coal, or capable of supplying 
it; this company buys the coal, which gives to the com y an interest 
in checking, as much as ible, those who will not deal with them; 
and it is quite clear that it is possible, by the mode in which this com- 
pany may, I will not say has, but by the mode in which this com- 
pany may exercise such powers as either it has or assumes to haye, 
his company may get into their hands the traflic—that is, the dealing 
in all the coal in the large districts supplying coal to the country. 
They have to a considerable extent done so, and there is no reason 
why it should not go on progressing. I observe that in the eight (7) 
ears from 1852 to 1857, inclusive, the amount of their coal business 
as increased from 73,000 tons to 794,000 tons; and there is no reason, 
as the affidavits show, why they should not—there is great danger that 
they may—dget into their hands the entire business in the coal of all 
that district of the country. If they can do so with regard to coal 
what is to preyent their ing it with every species of agricultural 
produce all along. the line? hy should they not become purchasers 
of corn, of all kinds of beasts, and of sheep, and every species of agri- 
cultural produce, and become great dealers in the supply of edibles to 
the markets of London; and why not every other species of commodi 
that is 8 in every part of the country from which or to whic 
their railway runs? I do not know where it is to stop, if the argument 
on the part of the company is to poren There is, therefore, great 
detriment to the interests of the public, for this reason, taking merely 
the article of coal.” 5 


ke and 


It is apparent that the construction of the statute which is now 
claimed by the carriers would, if ađopted, not only destroy its entire 
remedial efficacy, but would cause the provisions of the statute to ac- 
centuate and multiply the very wrongs which it was enacted to prevent. 

Without a statutory requirement as to publication of rates and the 
imposition of a duty to adhere to the rates as published, individual 
action of the shippers as between themselves and in their dealin 
‘with the carrier would have full play, and thereby every shipper would 
have the opportunity to procure such concessions as might result from 
favoritism or other causes. Interpreting the prohibitions of the stat- 
ute as it is contended they should be, it would follow that every indi- 
vidual would be bound by the published tariff, and the carrier alone 
would be free to disregard it. hus the statute, while subjecting the 
public to the prohibitions, would exempt the carrier and would thereby 
enormously increase the opportunities of the latter to do the wrongs 
which the statute was enacted to prevent. 

And the considerations previously stated serve also to demonstrate 
that the prohibitions of the act to regulate commerce concerning 
“undue or unreasonable preference or advantage,“ undue or unrea- 
sonable prejudice or disadvantage,” and “unjust discrimination" are 
in conflict with the asserted right of a carrier to become a dealer in 
commodities which it transports, and as such dealer to sell at a price 
less than the cost and the published rates. Certain also is it, when 
the reasons previously stated are 1 to those prohibitions of the 
statute, the on of the power by a carrier to deal in merchandise 
and to sell and transport at less than prohibited rates would not only 
destroy the remedy intended to be afforded by the provisions in ques- 
tion, but would cause the statute to fructify the growth of the wrongs 
which it was intended to extirpate. In a general sense the consid- 
erations which we have previocsly stated, moreover, dispose of all 
the contentions urged at bar to establish the right of the carrier to 
become a dealer under the circumstances stated. Even although it may 
give rise to some repetition, we more particularly notice the various 
contentions. 

(a) It is said that when a carrier sells an article which it has pur- 
chased and transports that article for delivery it is both a dealer 
and a carrier. en, therefore, the price received for the commodity 
is adequate to pay the published freight rate and something over, the 
command of the statute as to adherence to the published rates is com- 

Hed with, because the price will be imputed to the freight rate, and 

he loss. if any, attributed to the company in its capacity as dealer 
and not as a carrier. This simply asserts the proposition which we 
have dis; of—that.a carrier 1388 the power, by the form in 
which he deals, to render the prohibitions of the act ineffective, since 
it implies the right of a carrier to shut off inquiry as to the real 
result of a particular transaction on the published rates, and thereby 
to obtain the power of disregarding the prohibitions of the statute. 

(b) It is said that, as in the case in hand, it is shown that there was 
no intention on the part of the carrier in making the sale of the coal 
to violate the prohibitions of the statute, and, on the contrary, as the 
proof shows an arrangement made by the carrier for transporting the 
coal from Newport News to Connecticut, which, if it had been carried 
out, would have provided for the full published rate, therefore an honest 
contract made by the carrier should not be stricken down because of 
things over which the carrier had no control. The proposition involves 
both an unfounded assumption of fact and an unwarranted implication 
of law. It is true the court below found that the proof did not 
guh the inference that the Chesapeake and Ohio had, in 1896, made 

e contract to sell the coal to the New Haven wie pe f 

u 


0 
avoiding a compliance with the published rates. conclu- 


sion of fact we can not agree. Whilst it ma 
establishes that the contract for the sale of coal was not made as a 
mere device for avoiding the operation of the statute, we think the 
proof leaves no doubt that, in making the contract in question, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio was wholly indifferent to and did not concern 
itself with the prohibitions of the statute, of which, of course, it must 
be assumed to have had full knowledge. As we have seen, the presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake and Ohio, by whom the corporation was repre- 
sented in making the contract, expressly testified that from the begin- 
ning that corporation had pursued the policy of acquiring all the coal 
mined on its line and sold it, relying upon the net result of such sales 
for its freight compensation, and that the particular contract was 
made in continuation of that policy. We find it impossible to conclude, 
from the proof, that the Chesapeake and Ohio could have made a 
contract for so la an amount of coal, to be delivered over so lon 

a period, without taking into view the existin tices and the cos 

necessarily to be occasioned by the delivery of the conl, if the full 
published freight rates were to be realized. Indeed, the proof leaves 
no doubt upon our minds that, in making the contract, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio sought to accomplish results which it deemed beneficial b 

means which it considér effectual, even although resort to suc 

means was prohibited by the interstate-commerce act. 

In other words, we think it is established beyond doubt that, desir- 
ing to stimulate the production of coal along its line and thereby, as it 
conceived, to increase the carriage of that commodity and to benefit the 
railroad and those living along its line by the reflex hg ey which 
it was deemed would arise from giving a stimulus to an industry 
tributary to the railroad, the Chesapeake and Ohio bought and sold 
the coal without reference to whether the net result to it would realize 
its published rates. And it would seem that this means of stimulating 
the industry in question was resorted to instead of attempting to bring 
about the same result by a lowering of the published rates, because to 
haye so done would have engendered Cupan between coal rates 
and the tarif on all the other articles contained in the same classifi- 
cation, and would besides have caused other and competing roads to 
make a similar reduction on the published rates, and thereby would have 
frustrated the very advantage to itself and those along its lines which 
the Chesapeake and Ohio deemed it was bringing about by the method 
pursued. That is to say, we think it is shown that the mode of Seating 
adopted was simply the result of a dis rd by the Chesapeake anc 
Ohio of the economic conceptions upon which the interstate-commerce 
law rests and a substitution in their stead of the conceptions of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio as to what was best for itself and for the pub- 
lie. ‘urther, as the prohibition of the interstate-commerce act is 
ever operative, even if the facts established that at the particular time 
the contract was made, 8 the then cost of coal and other 
propa items, the net published tarif of rates would have been realized 

y the Chesapeake a Ohio from the contract, which is not the case, 
it is apparent that the deliveries under the contract came under the 
rohibition of the statute whenever for any cause, such as the en- 
anced cost of the coal at the mines, an increase in the cost of the 
océan carriage, etc., the gross sum realized was not sufficient to net 
the Chesapeake and Ohio its published tariff of rates. This must be 
the case in order to give vital ty to the prohibitions of the interstate- 
commerce act against the acceptance at any time by a carrier of less 
than its published rates, We say this because we think it is obvious 
that such prohibitions would be rendered wholly ineffective by deciding 
that a carrier may avoid those Red ras co by making a contract for 
the sale of a commodity stipulating for the payment of a fixed price 
in the future, and thereby acquiring the power during the life of the 
contract to continue to execute it, although a violation of the act to 
regulate commerce might arise from doing so. Besides, all the con- 
tentions just noticed proceed upon the mistaken legal conception that 
the application of the statutory prohibitions depend not upon whether 
the effect of the acts done is to violate those prohibitions, but upon 
whether the carrier intended to violate the statute. 

(ce) It is urged that if the requirement of the act to late com- 
merce as to the maintenance of published rates and the prohibitions of 
that act against undue preferences and discriminations be applied to 
a carrier when engaged in buying and selling a commodity which it 
transports, the substantial effect will be to prohibit the carrier from be- 
coming a dealer when no such prohibition is expressed in the act to 
regulate commerce, and hence a prohibition will be implied which should 
only result from express act by Congress. W the premise, the 
deduction is unfounded. Because no express prohibition agalust a car- 
rler who engages in interstate commerce ming a dealer in commodi- 
ties moving in such commerce is found in the act, it does not follow 
that the provisions which are expressed in that act should not be ap- 
plied and be given their lawful effect. Even, therefore, if the result of 
applying the prohibitions as we have interpreted them will be practi- 
cally to render it difficult, if not impossible, for a carrier to deal in 
commodities, this affords no ground for relieving us of the pria duty of 
enforcing the provisions of the statute as they exist. This conclusion 
follows, since the power of Congress to subject every carrier engaging 
= ate commerce to the regulations which it has adopted is un- 

ou 3 

But it is, in effect, said, conceding this to be true as an original ques- 
tion, the prohibitions of the act ougat not now to be interpreted as ap- 

lying to a carrier who is a dealer in commodities, because of an admin- 
strative construction long since given to the act by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the body primarily charged with its enforce- 
ment, and which has become a rule of property affecting vast interests 
which should not be judicially departed from, especial 5 as such con- 
struction, it is asserted, has been impliedly sanctioned by Congress by 
frequently amending the act without 8 it in this particular. 

assing for the present the legal conclusion, let us first ascertain 
whether the premise itself is well founded. The two 1 9 — of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon which the premise is based are 
Haddock v. Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company (4 
py ete es Rep. 296; 3 Inters. Com. Rep., 302) and Coxe Brothers & Co. v. 
Lehigh Va nr Railroad Company (4 I. C. C. Rep., 535; 3 Inters. Com. 
ie 400), ecided, respectively, in 1890 and 1891. 

yithout going into detail, we content ourselves with saying that in 
both of the cases complaints were made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission concerning the defendant rallroads, and it was charged 
that whilst acting as common carriers they were dealing in coal, and 
as a result violating the prohibition of the Iinterstate-commerce act 
as to rates and undue preferences and discriminations. It was shown 
in both cases that the carriers prior to the adoption of the interstate- 
commerce act were authorized by their charters or legislative authority 
to carry on both the business of mining and selling the coal so minsa 
and transporting the same to market. Indeed, it was found tn both 
cases that the functions of producing and transporting as authorized 


be that the proof 
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were so interblended that it was 8 to separate one from the 


other. Whilst it is true that in both of the cases it was also shown 
that the carriers bought, sold, and transported some coal which was 
not produced in the mines which they owned, this fact was evidently 
treated, in view of the other circumstances of the case, as cf minor 
importance, since the commingled powers of producing, selling, and 
transporting were alone made the basis of the conclusion reached by 
the Commission as to the character of relief which could be afforded. 
Solely in view_of the lawful power of the carriers to mine, sell, and 
transport existing before the passage of the act to regulate commerce, 
the Commission decided that its authority, under that statute and under 
the circumstances of the case, was confined to compelling the exaction 
of rates which were just and reasonable. The fact that the rulings 
in the two cases just referred to were solely placed upon the peculiar 
powers of the defendant corporations possessed by them prior to the 
passage of the interstate-commerce act was pointed out by the Com- 
mission in Grain Rates of Chicago Great Western Rwy. Co. (7 I. C. C. 
Rep., 33). In that case, in deciding that the defendant carrier was 
without power to paronae grain for the purpose of securing the right 
to transport it, and thus evade the law which would have applied. to its 
transportation had it been owned by any other party, the Commission, 
ot ar i eae the case before it from the Haddock and Coxe cases, 
p: 5 


“ Those cases are in no t similar to this. In both the common 
carrier was also the owner. of extensive coal fields, and, indeed, it had 
become a common carrier largely for the purpose of transporting the 
proai of those mines to market. This state of things existed before 
he passage of the act, and had no reference to the act. Unless the car- 
rier was permitted to transport its coal, the result would be, in effect, 
the confiscation of its property, and to order it to charge itself with a 


particular rate would merely result in a matter of 8 goaa 
0 


these circumstances it was held that the only remedy was nquire 
whether the rate charged the 8 was a reasonable one.” 

Now, without at all intimating t as an original question we would 
concur in the view exp the case last cited, that to have applied 
the act to regulate commerce, under proper rules and lations for 
the segregation of the business of ucing, selling, and transporting, 
as presented in the Haddock and Coxe cases, would have been confis- 
catory, and without reviewing the rulings made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in those cases and adhered to by that body durin 
the many years which have followed those decisions, we concede tha 
the interpretation given by the Commission in those cases to the act to 
regulate commerce is now binding, and as restricted to the precise con- 
ditions which were passed on in the cases referred to, must be applied to 
all strictly identical cases in the future, at least until Congress has 
legislated on the subject. We make this concession because we think 
we are constrained to so do, in consequence of the familiar rule that a 
construction made by the eg A cha: with the enforcement of a 
statute, which construction has long obtained in practical execution, and 
has been impliedly sanctioned by the reenactment of the statute without 
alteration in the particulars construed, when not plainly erroneous, must 
be treated as read into the statute. ially do we think this rule 
applicable to the case in hand, because of the nature and extent of the 
authority conferred on the Commission from the beginning concerning 
the prohibitions of the act as to rebates, favoritism, and discrimination 
of all kinds, and particularly in view of the repeated declarations of the 
court that an exertion of power by the Commission concerning such 
matters was entitled to great weight and was not lightly to be inter- 
fered with. The concessions thus made, however, are wholly irrelevant 
to the case before us. This follows, since the Chesa e and Ohio was 
neither by its charter nor by | ative grant existing at the time of 
the adoption of the act to regulate commerce, of the com- 
mingled attributes of carrier and producer, which was the controlling 
consideration in the decisions made in the Haddock and Coxe cases. 

Concluding, therefore, that both the contracts made by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio with the New Haven were contr: to public policy and 
void because in conflict with the prohibitions of the act to regulate 
commerce, it obviously follows that such contracts were not susceptible 
of being enforced pe the New Haven, and afforded no 1 basis for a 
claim of the New Haven against the Chesapeake and Ohio, and there- 
fore the court below was correct in so deciding. 

This leaves only for consideration the question raised by the cross 
appen of the Interstate Commerce Commission. That proposition is 
8 us — in the first of the assignments of error filed on of the 

‘ommission : 

“That the circuit court of the United States for the western district 
of Virginia, after findin, 
and Hartford Railroad 


Ohio Railway Company; 
manner, direct or indirect, executing or performing, or attempting to 
execute or perform, either said contract of December 3, 1896, or said 
agreement of April, 1903, and from in any manner di ing or satis- 
tying any obligation or seeming obligation arising from said agreements 
or either of them, or arising from any arrangement or ent made 
in lieu of said agreements, or either of them; whereas said court should 
have further enjoined and restrained the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company from giving to said railroad —.—. or to any other per- 
son, firm, or company, any undue or unreasona ie advantage or prefer- 
ence, and should further have restrained and enjoined the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company from transporting coal from one State to 
or through any other State for the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, or for any firm, person, or company, at a less 
rate than the duly established freight rate of the sald railway company 
in force at the time, and from further failing to observe its published 
tariffs, or from giving to the said New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company, or to any person, firm, or company, in any manner 
whatsoever, = undue or unreasonable preference or advantage, and 
said decree, entered by the court on the 19th day of February, 1904, 
in addition to the provisions thereof, should have Se and re- 
strained the New York, New Haven and Hartford ‘oad Company 
and its officers and agents from seeking or accepting, in any manner, 
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any direct or indirect rebate of the duly established freight rates of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company on any interstate commerce, 
and from seeking or accepting in any manner from said railway com- 
pany any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage.“ 
he contention, therefore, is that whenever a carrier has been ad- 

judged to have violated the act to regulate commerce in any particular 
t is the duty of the court not only to enjoin the carrier from further 
like violations of the act, but to command it in general terms not to 
violate the act in the future in any particular. In other words, the 
proposition is that by the effect of a plement against a carrier con- 
cerning a specific violation of the act the carrier ceases to be under the 
. —.—— of the law of the land, and must thereafter conduct all its 
usiness under the jeopardy of punishment for contempt for violating a 
general injunction. ‘To state the proposition is, we think, to answer it. 
(Swift & Co. v. United States, 196 U. S., 375.) The contention that 
the cited case is inapposite because it did not concern the act to regu- 
late commerce, but involved a violation of the antitrust act, we think 
is also answered by the mere statement of the proposition. ‘The re- 
quirement of the act to regulate commerce that a court shall enforce an 
observance of the statute against a carrier who has been adjudged to 
have violated its provisions in no way gives countenance to the assump- 
tion that Congress intended that a court should issue an injunction of 
such a general character as would be violative of the most elementary 
principaa of 8 The injunction which was granted in the case of 
n re Debs (154 U. S., 564) was not open to such an objection, as its 
terms were no broader than the conspiracy which it was the purpose o 

the proceeding to restrain. To accede to the doctrine relied upon woul 

compel us, under the guise of protecting freedom of commerce, to 
announce a rule which would be destructive of the fundamental liberties 
of the citizen. 

As the court below did not decide that the second and sixth sections 
of the act, relating to the maintenance of rates, had been violated, the 
injunction by it issued was not made as directly responsive to the 
commands of the statute on that subject as we think it should have 
been. We therefore conclude that e injunction below should be 
modified and enlarged by perpetually enjoining the Chesa e and 
Ohio from taking less than the rates fixed in its published tariff of 
ae rates by means of dealing in the purchase and sale of coal. And 
as thus modified the decree below is affirmed. 

True copy. Test: 


Clerk Supreme Court, United States. 
Mr. HUGHES. I shall not take the time of the House for a 
further discussion of these questions at this time, but when the 


committee reports this bill I shall ask the indulgence of the 
House for a more detailed discussion of its merits. 


The Statehood Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD S. MINOR, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 26, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 12707) to enable the people of Oklahoma and of the 
Indian Territory to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an ual footing with the original 
States, and to enable the people of New Mexico and of Arizona to 
form a constitution and State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States. 


Mr. MINOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is not my purpose to add generalities to 
the discussion of this question, but in my remarks to give the 
House the results of personal observations and the testimony 
which came to me during. my visit to that section of our 
country which the pending bill proposes to create into a State. 

It was my good fortune prior to the conyening of Congress to 
make an extended trip through Arizona and New Mexico, and, 
in anticipation of considering a statehood measure, I took 
pains to inform myself as to the situation. In company with 
other colleagues in this House I traveled many hundred miles 
through the section, visiting all the principal towns and cities 
in both Territories. This gave me an opportunity of gaining 
concrete information, gathered from the scores of representa- 
tive business and professional men I had the pleasure of 
meeting, and in this respect I desire to say that my inquiries 
were by no means confined to any particular class of individ- 
uals, nor did I talk with men for the purpose of hearing only 
one side of the question. In Arizona I visited Clifton, Metcalf, 
Morenci, Douglas, Bisbee, Tombstone, Benson, Tucson, Phoenix, 
Tempe, Mesa, Prescott, Crown King, Mayer, Humboldt, Grand 
Canyon, Flagstaff, Winslow, and Adamana. The same state 
of facts exists as to my visit to the cities and towns of New 
Mexico; so, Mr, Chairman, I believe that my observations 
upon this question entitle me to arrive at a just opinion as to 
the merits of the situation as well as to the sentiment of the 
people of the Territories. 

Before, however, making a concrete statement of the reasons 
influencing me to oppose joint statehood for Arizona and New 
Mexico, as a Republican I am constrained to register my 
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protest and vote as well against what in my opinion is an un- 
necessary and arbitrary act, unjustifiable from either the view 
point of public policy or party expediency, which seeks to com- 
pel submission to the report of the Committee on Rules, accord- 
ing to the terms of which this bill is now being considered. 

Mr. Chairman, I am willing to confess that there may have 
been occasions in the past, and these may again arise in the 
future, when from the view point of public policy the major- 
ity in this House may deem it necessary to invoke the power- 
ful machinery of the action of the committee. I deny, however, 
that such an occasion was present at this time, and assert 
that not even a semblance of a reason can be found to justify 
under present conditions the harsh and drastic enforcement of 
a proceeding which should only be invoked under the color 
of greatest public necessity. Even under such circumstances, 
and they are indeed infrequent in the history of recent years, 
I am doubtful whether party action at any time can be justified 
when legislation is secured through the enforcement of methods 
not compatible with such rules and procedure as should govern 
the deliberations of this or any other representative body. 

In voicing my protest I do not seek concealment behind sub- 
terfuges of a purpose, as has been frequently done 
under the assertion that the measure under discussion is a 
Republican measure. I may be pardoned for saying that I 
am serving no apprentice years in the Republican ranks, for 
through all the years of my life I have been a Republican, 
strictly adhering to its great party history, rejoicing in its 
great party achievements, and believing in its principles, and I 
am no less a Republican to-day because of my opposition to 
this bill and to the rule under which it is brought before the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am willing to confess that there are occa- 
sions when individual judgment may give way to party judg- 
ment, when the will of the majority of a party, duly expressed 
through a caucus of the members of the House, for the. time 
being, absorbs the opinion we as individual Members may hold, 
but in this case I fail to find a reason why the committee 
should usurp the functions of this legislative body. The at- 
tempt is here made, through this report, not alone to stifle the 
opinion of individual Members, but to prevent and prohibit any 
change, however important, by way of amendment. To the 
best of my ability I have endeavored to ascertain, from the 
basis of either public or party necessity, some reason founded 
in good sense and justice which will explain the situation now 
confronting the House. In this case the committee not only 
nullifies the expressed sentiment of practically the unanimous 
voice of the people of Arizona, but to my mind nullifies a 
principle, basie and sound, upon which rests representative gov- 
ernment, In the years of my experience as a Member of the 
House there have been times of partisan stress when the whip 
of politics not only waved over our heads, but cut deep welts 
into our flesh. I have endeavored to ascertain if a similar 
condition prevailed at this time, to explain this intensity and 
give a cause for the methods invoked, but truth compels the 
statement that, neither in binding party principle, nor in con- 
vention declaration, can I find anywhere the mandate destroy- 
ing the right of any loyal Republican to vote upon this ques- 
tion as his judgment and knowledge of the situation may dictate. 

Only from the committee, Mr. Chairman, and from those 
who upon this floor assume that their word is the voice of the 
Republican party, alone can the inference be taken that in 
this report can be found any question of vital concern to the 
Republican party. I am not willing to concede, for one, that 
all the wisdom of the Republican party is to be found with the 
committee, or that this committee has the right to say what is 
or what is not orthodox Republicanism. What strange assump- 
tion of authority is this, that three Members of the House, 
supposedly selected as the instruments of legislative will, 
should become the masters of the, body that gave them being? 
It may be that there are Republicans on the floor of this House 
who have delegated their Republicanism to the Committee on 
Rules, together with other rights the committee assumes to 
exercise, but as for me, I have not yet become a political au- 
tomaton, so I raise my voice and register my vote in protest. 
What is the political exigency, where the necessity, of such an 
assumption of authority? In the making of a law as important 
as is the legislation which adds new stars to the sisterhood of 
States can it be possible that the judgment of three members 
of this House is better, more wise, and more just than the 
judgment of the people of Arizona themselves, who in almost 
one voice protest against the action such as is planned by the 
committee? Is it possible to conceive that these three men can 
raise the cry of party fealty and loyalty and thus silence the 
cry for justice and right coming to us from the people whose 
interests are in the balance? 


Possibly it may be, Mr. Chairman, that I have not kept pace 
with the onward progress of events, and incline too greatly 
to the traditions, history, and methods of the Republican party 
as a safe and sure guide to influence my political conduct 
Accepting these, however, as a safer and better creed and a 
surer foundation of right than the arbitrary act of a committee, 
which for the time being assumes the power to speak for my 
party, I believe that I am justified at this time in briefly call- 
ing attention to the danger as well as injustice of the action 
contemplated under the rule. There never has been a time in 
the history of the Republican party, from the day of its birth 
to the present, when it was not responsive to every reasonable 
demand made upon it. It has ever been the instrument through 
which have been achieved the best results of equal advantage 
to all the people of our country. It has ever been faithful to 
the trust imposed, and the pages of history give fair credit 
where credit is due. At no time has any act of the Republican 
party oppressed any people, and I assert that the oppression 
and injustice of the act sought to be enforced by the commit- 
tee—favoring joint statehood of Arizona and New Mexico—is 
not a Republican act in spirit, for it is not in conformity with 
the usage the Republican party accords to the people whose 
voice is raised in protest. ` 

For holding to the belief that it is neither within the right 
nor power of any three men acting as a committee of this 
House to pass upon my Republicanism I am held to be an 
“insurgent.” For disputing the right of these same men and 
denying that they have the rightful power and authority, through 
delegation or otherwise, to say this law shall pass and that law 
shall not pass, and, in addition, prescribing the exact form as 


-| well as all rules governing the debate, amendment, and disposi- 


tion of any measure pending before this body, an attempt has 
been made to qualify my Republicanism, as well as the Repub- 
licanism of other gentlemen upon this floor. With an assump- 
tion easily understood, when the purposes of the committee’s 
activity as well as intensity is considered, the effort has been 
made upon the floor to show that the action of the committee 
is in accordance with the desires of President Roosevelt. Hav- 
ing assumed power never delegated to it, the committee, in or- 
der to enforce its mandates upon the House, takes refuge be- 
hind the prestige of a name and influence we all respect. While 
the views of President Roosevelt upon the statehood question 
are well known, his views upon an un-Republican act, such as 
may well be termed the assumption of authority by the commit- 
tee, are not known. No one questions the right of President 
Roosevelt to make to Congress such recommendations as he 
deems necessary, but no one—unless perchance it is our Com- 
mittee on Rules—will assume that he has selected this commit- 
tee as the instrument through which Congress acts, thus nullify- 
ing the very spirit of a representative form of government. 

Mr. Chairman, I for one am willing to stand or fall upon any 
test that can be applied to the Republicanism of President 
Roosevelt, reserving the right to act honestly upon my knowl- 
edge and convictions, and conceding to him the same right. I 
deny, however, the inference of gentlemen upon this floor that 
the President stands back of the Committee on Rules, or in his 
manly might would be more tolerant than are we of an act so 
wantonly disregardful of the rights as well as authority of the 
House. I permit no man to cast upon me imputations of dis- 
loyalty to President Roosevelt because of my opposition to this 
measure, rightfully based, as I believe, upon a careful investi- 
gation of the situation in the Territories affected by the legisla- 
tion. I am opposed to and protest against the action of the 
committee, as I believe President. Roosevelt would be were he 
in my position. To my mind there is a vital principle at stake 
in this question and one which has commanded too meager at- 
tention in the House and by the country generally. While I 
concede certain rights and authority, limited and defined, to a 
majority party represented in a deliberative body, I believe that 
the safety as well as the continuity of representative govern- 
ment demands as forceful a protest as can be made against 
the authority and power sought to be exercised by the commit- 
tee. It seems to me that no possible argument is necessary, 
neither could an argument: be made to rightfully demonstrate 
that any three men, however wisely selected from this body, 
should have the power to say that their will and not the will of 
the House should be law. This is the situation in a nutshell, 
and it is this condition against which I protest and east my vote. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this statehood proposition is not a new 
question before Congress. We have had it here in various 
guises session after session. Sometimes it has taken the form 
of single statehood in the legislation demanded, and then again 
the proposition has appeared under the request for joint state- 
hood as regards Arizona and New Mexico. In 1903 a bill creat- 


ing four States from the territory included in Oklahoma, Indian 
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Territory, New Mexico, and Arizona was defeated in the Senate. 
Subsequent to that succeeding sessions considered the project, 
but no action resulted until the last session, when the House 
passed the joint statehood bill joining Arizona and New Mexico. 
I myself voted for the measure under a misapprehension of the 
situation. The Senate amended the bill and the House refused 
to concur in the amendments, so the measure died with the 
Congress. During the pendency of this measure the people of 
both Territories protested against jointure and have continued 
this protest ever since. 

The people of Arizona, as soon as they learned that there was 
danger of their being united with New Mexico to form a joint 
State, immediately expressed their violent opposition to any 
such measure. The disapproval was unanimous. The Delegate 
to Congress most strenuously objected. The legislature passed 
protesting resolutions; commercial bodies did likewise; local 
officials and private citizens all joined in the protest and flooded 
Congress with telegrams. The Territorial Bar Association sent 
a delegation to Washington. 

The Delegate from New Mexico also objected. Their legisla- 
ture passed resolutions against joint statehood and numerous 
other protests were made. — 

Believing that the Hamilton bill would be reintroduced at 
this session of Congress in substantially its original form, the 
protests continued. On May 27, 1905, a convention was called 
under the auspices of the Maricopa County Board of Trade to 
meet in Phoenix for the purpose of organizing an. antijoint 
statehood league. Mayors of every city in Arizona, the boards 
of supervisors of the counties, as well as other commercial or- 
ganizations were invited to appoint delegates. The Territorial 
central committees of the two parties held a bipartisan meeting 
at Phoenix and adopted resolutions. The delegates to the non- 
partisan conyention met and an organization was speedily ‘ef- 
fected. A committee on resolutions was selected, which drew 
up a set of resolutions. 

These resolutions were unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion, and have since met with the universal approval of the 
people of the Territory. Every county in the Territory was 
represented, many of the delegates traveling hundreds of miles 
to get to the convention. The league represented all the people 
and business interests in every part of the Territory, irre- 
spective of political parties. There was no division of sentiment 
in Arizona on this question of joint statehood. It is impossible 
to find a dozen men of any prominence in any line of activity 
who are in favor of joint statehood and who would not prefer 
to remain under a Territorial form of government indefinitely 
rather than be joined to New Mexico. Not 1 per cent of the 
people would vote for it. This conviction is based on the best 
of reasons and is unalterable. 

Mr. Chairman, few people, even among those who assume to 
possess knowledge relating to the section of this measure pro- 
poses to create into a State, realize the vast extent of country 
now contained within the geographical limits of Arizona and 
New Mexico. In order to present some idea of distances and the 
enormuos area I will say that New Mexico has an area of 
122,460 square miles. Arizona has an area of 112,920 square 
miles. Combined they would create a State of 235,380 square 
miles, which is larger than any State in the Union, with the 
exception of Texas, which on account of its size was granted 
the privilege when it was admitted by treaty of dividing itself 
at any time into five States. California, the next largest State 
to Texas in the Union, is smaller than the combined area of 

New Mexico and Arizona by 77,020 square miles—that is, the 
difference in areas between California and the proposed State 
of Arizona would be greater by over 10,000 square miles than 
the combined area of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

The shortest distance from Yuma to Santa Fe is 791 miles 
and from Phoenix it is 651 miles, and from personal knowledge 
of the situation, as well as geography of the two Territories, 
I can say that there is scarcely a settled community in the en- 
tire Territory of Arizona that is less than 500 miles from Santa 
Fe, the capital city proposed in this bill. This is a greater dis- 
tance than from Boston to Washington, and in that section 
requires a journey by rail continuing for twenty-eight hours to 
go from Phoenix to Santa Fe. Many comparisons might be 
cited here to show the distance and cost of travel. 

Mr. Chairman, I again desire to refer to the testimony which 
I gathered during my visit to that section of our country, 
almost an empire in geographical extent, and will say that I 
found an overwhelming sentiment among all classes of people, 
whatever their station in life, against joint statehood. Apply- 
ing any possible test that can be used to determine sentiment, 
the fact can not be successfully disputed that the citizens of 
Arizona and New Mexico are unalterably opposed to jointure. 


In this connection I can say that no one was more surprised 
than was I when, in the debate upon this question, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] felt constrained to accept 
the mandate issued by the committee and declared himself in 


favor of the pending bill. I well recall the receptions tendered 
us by the sturdy, progressive citizens of Arizona and the inter- 
est our visit occasioned. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
TAWNEY] was a member of that party, and united with us in 
endeavoring to ascertain what the sentiment of the Territory 
was upon the question of joint statehood. One of the methods 
invoked was to put the question, “Do you favor joint state- 
hood?” to the crowds which greeted us. Mr. Tawney himself 
put the question squarely to the people on one occasion, with 
the result that not one hand was raised in affirmative vote. 
When the negative side of the question was put, Those, who 
oppose joint statehood raise their hand,” practically every hand 
was raised and every voice in the meeting was heard in opposi- 
tion. Just how the gentleman from Minnesota can reconcile his 
position before this House on this bill with what he knows to be 
the sentiment of the people of both Arizona and New Mexico is 
not for me to determine, but passes my understanding. I am 
forced to accept this seeming incongruity as a manifestation of 
the power and might of the committee when it clears for action. 

I have been endeavoring to find out what reason exists, if 
reason there is, and if not, what the whim or purpose, which 
seeks to enforce something upon 2 people that they do not want. 
So far as the people of Arizona are concerned, with practical 
unanimity they have raised their voices in protests not to be 
misunderstood against a plan which joins them with New 
Mexico. However, this sentiment is not the only reason why 
this measure should not pass, for those who favor joint state- 
hood have failed to advance one single substantial reason or 
argument upon which their contention is based. If the rights 
of the people who are concerned in this proposition were not 
affected, and serious consequences not to be apprehended from 
the proposed action, I would look upon this attempt as not only 
ridiculous, but partaking of all the semblances of a joke, backed 
by some one possessing a fully developed sense of humor. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to some of the 
exceedingly ridiculous features of this proposition, as they ap- 
pear to me, at least. Originally the territory now included in 
Arizona and New Mexico was under one Territorial form of 
government. After due trial, because of the vast area, differ- 
ences of population, pbysical conditions, and many other genu- 
ine reasons, this form of government was found to be too cum- 
bersome and two Territories were created. It is now proposed, 
under the terms of this bill, to unite Arizona and New Mexico 
as one State, and restore, in all practical respects, the conditions 
prevailing before the section was divided into two Territories. 
In other words, after a clear demonstration of the fact that the 
people as well as conditions in the two Territories could not be 
advantageously joined under a Territorial form of Government, 
we are now asked by the proponents of this scheme to try an 
experiment which has already failed. If it is contended that 
Territorial government is a failure, by what assumption and 
upon what basis can it be asserted that there will be less a 
failure under statehood? To my mind, the people concerned 
are the best judges of this, and are better prepared to say from 
a positive knowledge of the situation what disposition they de- 
sire Congress to make, and they have spoken in one voice 
almost. 

Mr. Chairman, there are racial differences as well as many 
other considerations which should appeal to the good judgment 
of the House before steps are taken to throw into official rela- 
tionship people who differ essentially in language, manners, and 
customs, and between whom there has been for years more or 
less of a feud—political always, and sometimes personal. In 
my opinion, bringing together under State government those 
unmixing elements of the population can result only in harm 
and disadvantage. In New Mexico, those of Mexican or Spanish 
ancestry are largely in a majority, controlling the legislature as 
well as the local courts. Out of the twenty-four counties in 
New Mexico, eighteen had Mexican probate judges. In the 
legislature, translators and interpreters are used and the ses- 
sion laws are printed in both English and Spanish. These facts 
are cited to show that present conditions do not warrant the 
joining of the Territories into statehood, and, in my opinion, no 
public interest is to be subserved by so doing. On the contrary, 
my investigations lead me to the conculsion that statehood will 
create a burden of difficulty and conflict, which will retard the 
growth and development of the people of both Territories. 

It has been contended by those who favor joint statehood that 
the people of Arizona and New Mexico are not the only ones 
interested in this proposition, but that the country generally is 
interested and favors the bill. Judging from the letters I am 
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receiving from constituents who are familiar with the situation 
in the Territories, the sentiment against joint statehood is 
equally pronounced and the action proposed is protested against. 
Business men who have been in the Territories look upon this 
plan as a misdirected effort which will produce harmful re- 
sults in case the bill becomes a law. I have no more personal 
interest in the solution of this question than any other Member 
of the House, but do claim that I possess the advantage of per- 
sonal knowledge gained by a careful and painstaking investiga- 
tion of the situation. This impells me to take the stand I do. 

I know of no immediate reason, based upon a legitimate de- 
mand, which this House should consider for the admission of 
these Territories jointly or separately. If, however, statehood 
is to be forced upon the Territories, it is my judgment that we 
should choose the lesser of two evils, and admit each as a sep- 
arate State. I do not contend for separate statehood, for it is 
my opinion that conditions do not warrant the step, but do as- 
sert that joining Arizona and New Mexico under conditions 
which preyail at this time and perhaps always will prevail is 
nothing short of a legislative crime, the perpetrators of which 
are laboring under an entire misapprehension of the sentiment 
of the people there, as well as of the general sentiment of the 
country. In racial characteristics, in language, in intense and 
continuing prejudices no process of amalgamation can unite the 
people of the two Territories so that advantageous governmental 
results will follow. I could furnish no end of testimony and 
statistics to demonstrate that my opposition to this measure is 
based upon good sense and justice. I submit herewith extracts 
from the report made by Joseph H. Kibbey, Territorial gover- 
nor, to the Secretary of Interior for 1905, which, to my mind, 
im a concise and convincing manner give reasons sufficient to 
show that the proposed measure should not be passed. The 
extracts are as follows: 

The defeat of the bill 3 New Mexico 


8 a State on, and lata, Se their ultimate admission 

the Union as one State, was received the —— of the Territory 
Wich universal gratification J The small margin by which the defeat 
was effected in the Senate and the prompt avowal 4 the friends and 
advocates of that measure bg their p to renew their efforts at 
ba next ensuing session of Congress however, excited general 


rm. 

5 union is ded by our people as a menace to th 
of the Territory. A 
For 3 — orty years the people, of t of the 


ment W ave attained the 
ferent conditions, 
involves necessarily a 


and Arizona to jointly 


3 communities have 


tions. 


and adopt those of Arizona or the poopie of Arizona will h 3 
hes As New Mexico has the la 1 


New — would be persunded that EA laws are ito 
more 8 that ee 
ew Saone 
* * 
There is no doubt that an 5 — of the people of Ari- 
zona would be recorded against any constitution which involved the 
jointure of the two Territories as one State. Yet, notwithstanding 
that, we would be rioa preponderant vote of the New Mexicans 
a fundamental law against which we in vain 


= + s * 


A 8 patriotic 1 a people more Intensely American, or more 
devoted to oe great Union than are Arizonians, inhabits no State or 
Territory within its confin — 9 

They ask most respectfully, pue most earnestly, that no law shall 
be passed by Congress which Shall make Arizona d component part of 
any — without the consent of her people. Do not force a union 
upon her. 


Governor Brodie, in the report of 1904 to the Secretary of 
the Interior, said: 


The re Territeries as they stand to-day are different in many 

ways. ey have little in common; their laws are dissimilar. It is 
Qoubttal i itt they could ever become reconciled to exist under one form 
of State government. ‘The same local patriotism existing in Arizona 
is also to be found to a great extent in New Mexico, notwithatanding 
the claims of a few citizens of the neighbor Territory who are willing 
to take this form of statehood rather than none s all. I believe the 
merger would not be acceptable to the mass of people of either 


Territo 

1 . add to the protest that has already been made by the 
a of the Territory Arizona against this eee. measure, 
und have only to say that they would desire that their Common- 
. — remain a Territory indefinitely rather than be joined with 
New Mexico. They desire to come into the Union as t State of 
Arizona with the present Territorial boundary, and aoe in the wis- 
dom of the nation’s legislators, they are permitted to do this they 
fre content to remain as they are, trusting in the justice of the fu- 
ture years to bring the boon so earnestly sought. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, the testimony might be continued in- 
definitely, all of the highest character, coming fram men whose 
first obligation, officially at least, is to the Federal Government. 
I am puzzled to find a solution to explain all this intensity in 
favor of a measure not asked for by the people most concerned, 


and who can best speak with the authority of self-interest and 
from the viewpoint of advantage to be derived. I might con- 
tinue and enumerate the names of scores of men I talked with, 
and give the substance of their observations made to me upon 
this proposition, and so might other Members upon this floor 
who have visited the Territories, but testimony, as well as my 
own observations, are all of a nature to force the conviction 
and intensify the belief that there is nowhere in either Terri- 
tory a sentiment upon which can rightfully be based this con- 
templated action. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Republican growing old in the service of 
a party I have always affiliated with, the traditions, history, and 
record of which I have ever honored, I desire to enter the 
strongest possible protest against this act and the methods 
which seek to fasten responsibility upon my party. In the 
frenzy of temporary power, in the bitterness of a reaching out 
for personal prestige, fundamentals are sometimes forgotten, 
and so in this instance, the established principles of Republican- 
ism may possibly give way in the handling of misguided and 
misinformed partisanship. These principles stand and will 
continue to stand as a better test for Republicans and for 
the people of our country generally than the acts of individuals 
who for the time being may lead. Representation in government 
has ever been a principle of Republicanism, sacred and continu- 
ing to-day in its influence, and as strong as when the tenets 
of Republican faith were proclaimed by the fathers of the 
party. These principles are in opposition to an act such as is the 
one under consideration, for no heed is given to the voice of the 
people raised in protest against taking from them their liberty 
and rights, and under an assumption of power, destroying for 
the time being even the semblance of a representative form of 
government. The Republicanism to which I adhere, and its 
tested and enduring principles, give me a higher and better 
faith than the stress of a partisanship and narrowness seldom 
equaled in the history of Congressional method. Republicanism 
means more to me than the whip of alash in the hands of men 
who have neither the right nor the power to waive it over my 
head and proclaim that unless I submit my convictions of right 
and justice to their keeping my party loyalty is in question. If 
to stand by the enduring principles illuminated by the decla- 
rations of Lincoln and by all the fathers of our party, who raised 
their voices and devoted their lives so that freedom's heritage 
would be in no man’s keeping, makes me less a Republican, I 
am willing to abide by the consequences of my act. 


To Provide Corporal Punishment for Wife Beaters in the 
District of Columbia. 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT ADAMS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 15, 1905, 
On the resolution (H. Res. 42) — ei distribution of the President's 


Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I ask the serious attention of the apes ‘to. 
a question which some uninformed persons are inclined to treat 
in a spirit of levity—the bill to provide corporal punishment 
for wife beaters in the District of Columbia. Surely a measure 
that was suggested by our President, unanimously indorsed by 
the three Commissioners and by the chief of police of the Dis- 
trict, supported by his statistics, which are a terrible surprise 
as to the prevalence of the crime, is not one to be laughed aside 
by sarcasm or caricature. 

Mr. Chairman, I quote from the President's message ad- 
dressed to the Fifty-eighth Congress, on page 13, in which he says: 

There are certain offenders, whose criminality takes the shape of 
brutality and cruelty toward the weak, who need a special type of 

unishment. The wife beater, for example, is inadequately punished 


imprisonment, for imprisonment may often mean nothing to him, 
while Mt may cause hunger and want 5 the wife and children who 


have been the . of his brutali Probably some form of cor- 
rae 1 . d be the most adequate way of meeting this kind 
cr. . 


Mr. Chairman, in pursuance of that suggestion by the Pregi- 
dent I have introduced a bill into this House which, as it is 
short, I will read for your information. It is as follows: 

II. R. 17115. 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever hereafter any male person in the 

District of Columbia shall beat, bruise, or or mutilate his wife the court 
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before whom such offender shall be tried and convicted shall direct the 


infliction of corporal punishment upon such offender, to be laid upon 
his bare back, to the number of Iashes not exceeding thirty, by means 
of S his ad lash of suitable proportions and strength for the purpose 
of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the punishment provided in the first section of this act 
shall be inflicted by the marshal of the District of Columbia, or by one 
of his deputies. within the prison inclosure, and in the presence of a 
duly licensed bys cian or surgeon and of the gs a of the said prison 
or one of bis deputies, but in the presence of no other person. 


Mr. Chairman, twenty-two years ago, when I had the honor to 
sit in the senate of Pennsylvania, representing one of the dis- 
tricts of Philadelphia, a constituent put in my charge a similar 
bill to repress this crime and inflict a proper punishment. I 
thought so little of it that I declined all personal responsibility 
for it, and introduced it“ by request.” Strange to say, the com- 
mittee, instead of allowing it to die in the pigeonhole of the 
committee room, reported it adyersely to the senate chamber, an 
unusual proceeding. Being rather nettled, I addressed the sen- 
ate on the subject, and to my surprise and to the surprise of 
everybody the bill was placed on the calendar by the necessary 
two-thirds vote in spite of the adverse report of the committee 
to the contrary. [Applause.] 

Almost the entire press of Pennsylyania took up the subject 

in its advocacy and support. I began to look into this subject 
seriously, and I assure you from that day to this I have been 
thoroughly impressed with the advisability of such legislation 
to put down this brutality. More than that, I have gone into 
the economical side of the question, and if the House will bear 
with me I will show that it is in the interest of the taxpayers 
to enact this legislation. 

Many historians have agreed that the treatment of women as 
a nation is one of the best tests of its progress in civilization. 
‘A short review will testify to the soundness of this conclusion. 
In savage life, in which prowess alone commands distinction, 
the comparative feebleness of woman deprives her of recogni- 
tion, and she is the mere slave of man for labor and drudgery. 
This is equally true of the barbarians of the past, or the savage 
of Brazil and North America of the present. The first idea of 
a wife seems to have arisen from the power to obtain and re- 
tain possession of a woman. We read in the Bible of the cap- 


ture of wives from the daughters of the Shiloh for the children 


of Benjamin. The early history of the Greeks, Romans, and 
Hebrews is filled with expeditions made for no ostensible reason 
save that of procuring wives. Walter Scott says that the Mac- 
gregors captured a wife in 1750 for Robin Oig; a date so recent 
that the deed might be set down to fiction did we not know that 
it was necessary to pass a law in England in the third year of 
Henry VII's reign making it a capital offense to carry away a 
woman without her consent. The next step in the matrimonial 
relation was the sale of daughters among the semicivilized 
tribes. This had the improvement of giving fathers and 
brothers some say in the disposition of the woman, and of at 
least rejecting brutal alliances. The Egyptians stand out in 
bold relief in respect to their treatment of women during the 
reign of the Pharaohs, but as their advanced state of civiliza- 
tion at that time is well known, it but adds a proof to the 
validity of the test before named. 
The legal status of woman was changed early in the Greek 
law, and from that of a chattel to be sold, the father paid a sum 
of money to the bridegroom, which was the beginning of the 
custom of “dowry.” This was secured to her, in case of sepa- 
ration, as well as an allowance from her husband, if he were 
the guilty cause of a divorce. Thus, a fixed legal status with 
personal rights was first given by Greek law. This raised her 
position in the marital state, and she became the companion in- 
stead of the plaything of the husband. ‘The “ Patria Potestas” 
of early Rome gave absolute authority to the father over the 
family. He could sell his daughter to one of his own selection, 
and his authority was transferred to the husband as to the for- 
tune and even the life of his wife. More mature Rome juris- 
prudence improved the status of the female to the extent of in- 
heritance of property and its retention independently of her hus- 
band. The fall of Rome and the institution of feudalism had a 
disastrous effect on the social and legal position of women. 
Marital service was the indispensable qualification of the right 
to hold property. Deprived of this, her personal rights were 
soon abridged. During the whole Anglo-Saxon period the law 
gave the power to the husband to exercise restraint by correct- 
ing her if necessary. Civil law allowed the husband for some 
misdemeanors “ flagellis et festibus acriter verberare uxorum,” 
and for others only “modicum castigationen adhibere.” Au- 
thorities do not agree as to what constituted a moderate casti- 
. gation, or the instrument wherewith it was to be inflicted. 
Welsh law fixes as a proper allowance “three blows with a 
broomstick on any part of the body except the head.” A second 
law limits the size of the stick at the “length of the husband’s 
arm and the thickness of his middle finger.” Another rule was 


that a man may lawfully correct his wife with a stick no big- 
ger than his thumb.” No wonder, then, when Justice Brooke (12 
Henry VIII, fol. 4) affirms “that if a man beat an cutlaw, a 
traitor, a pagan, his villein, or his wife it is dispunishable, be- 
cause by the law common these persons can have no action.” He 
says “God send gentle woman better sport or better compane.” 
But said Blackstone, in his Commentaries, “ With us in the 
politer reign of Charles II this power of correction begins to be 
doubted, and a wife may now have security of the peace against 
her husband. Yet the lower rank of people, who were always 
fond of the old common law, still claim and exact their ancient 
privilege.” It was not until 1829 that the act of Charles II, 
which embodied the old common law and allowed a man to 
“chastise his wife with any reasonable instrument,” was 
repealed. . 

The legal position of women in this, our century, is fully es- 
tablished, so far as her rights to property are concerned, and 
she is amply protected against her husband squandering her 
wealth, be it real or personal. Her person itself occupies a 
less secure position, and even the remedy offered by law is hot 
available to her, owing to the attending consequences, and this 
in spite of the Constitution of the country guaranteeing the right 
of enjoying and defending life and liberty. The usual proceed- 
ing in civiliter” of suit against her husband for damages re- 
sulting from assault and battery is denied her, owing to her 
marital state, while the criminal prosecution, with the penalty 
of imprisonment, deprives her and her children of needed sup- 
port, which anticipated result is frequently a bar to her even 
seeking protection. The binding of her husband to keep the 
peace, or the order of maintenance by the magistrate, has been 
found to be futile, especially among the class to which most 
wife beaters belong, namely, drunkards, who are the only class 
allowed to take the law in their own hands and inflict corporal 
punishment on their wives for alleged faults existing only too 
often in their intoxicated brain, while fines and costs simply 
deprive the injured mother and innocent children of the neces- 
sities to sustain life. Referring to the prevalence of the inhu- 
man crime of wife beating, Darwin says, “ With the exception 
of the seal, man is the only animal in creation which maltreats 
its mate, or any female of its own kind.” 

Judicial statistics leave no question as to the extent of the 
crime. In England and Wales, issue of 1877, we find that of ag- 
gravated assaults on women and children brought under sum- 
mary jurisdiction there were reported in 1876, 2,787; in 1875, 
3,106; in 1874, 2,481, and of these it is estimated that four- 
fifths were assaults made by husbands on their wives. It is in 
centers of dense mercantile, manufacturing, and mining popula- 
tions that the crime was most prevalent. In London the 
largest returns for one year (Parliamentary reports of brutal 
assaults) of brutal assaults on women were 351; in Lancashire, 
194; in Stafford, 113; West Riding, 15, and in Durham, no 
fewer than 267, with a population of only 508,666. 

Mr. Chairman, I will insert an abstract from “The Wife 
Beaters’ Manual, a Guide to Husbands’ Connubial Corrections,” 
published in London in 1884 by the author, Henry Romeike, 
founder of the press clipping bureau which bears his name. 

What the English courts charge for wife beating: 

5 shillings 6 pence, throwing the fire irons at the head of 
wife. 

Five shillings, beating his wife on the head with a piece of 
wood two months after marriage. 

Six shillings, beating his wife several times, kicking her with 
his feet in the breast, tearing her hair out, trying to strangle 
her, and knocking her against the bed. 

Another, pushing his wife in the fire and burning her hands. 

One pound sterling, a black eye, trying to cut his wife’s throat, 
kicking her in the breast, throwing a cup of hot tea in her face 
after having boxed her ears. 

Two pounds sterling, two black eyes, knocking her over the 
head and splitting it open. 

Three pounds sterling, kicking her in the stomach, disabling 
her for weeks to do any work. 

Here is the fun a man can have in England for six months’ 
imprisonment: He may cut his wife’s face with a knife, beating 
her with a lamp, break one (only) of her arms, kick her while 
she is helpless on the ground, and tear off her clothes and burn 
them. : 


Surely these punishments are a travesty on justice and not 
calculated to restrain these brutes from repeating their crime. 

In America it has been impossible to secure any published 
statistics, but to supply the place of such records the following 
interrogatories were sent to every district attorney in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and their replies have been tabulated to show 
the results: 

I. During the last year how many complaints were made to 
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the grand jury for wife beating or for assault and battery on 
wives by their husbands? 
II. How many true bills were found? 


average term of sentence? 
IV. The nationality of the condemned? 


time of committing the crime? 


v. In your opinion is the crime on the increase? 

VI. Do you know if the families of the condemned, or what 
proportion of them, became a charge upon the county for want 
III. How many convictions were obtained, and what was the | of support? 


VII. Were the condemned under the influence of liquor at the 
Please return, etc. 


During the 
last year 
how many 
complaints 
to the yam oN How many convictions 
County. ury for wifetrue bills) Wereobtained,and what. 
beating or | were — Heed average termof 
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Irish and American 


Westmoreland 
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York... 00. 


8 yes, 1 no. 
1 no, 1 yes. 
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Irish, German, American 


a Wife desertion. 


Five hundred and twenty-five brutal complaints by wives 
against their husbands for brutal beatings in one year is a ter- 
rible showing for a State so long settled and so far advanced in 
civilization in other respects as is Pennsylvania. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven of the complaints were pronounced well 
founded by the grand jury, and 211 husbands were-convicted 
for terms averaging three months each, thus depriving their 
families of necessary support. Would that we could fiatter our- 
selves that these returns showed the full extent of this crime in 


that Commonwealth, but it is probably ten times as great as is 
directly apparent. It will be noticed that there is no return 
from the coal regions of Luzerne County. Attention is also 
called to the prevalence of wife beating in Camden, N. J., which, 
except for geographical lines, is part of Philadelphia. 


ulated reports represent only the aggravated assaults, in which 
the wife, driven to desperation by repeated assaults, seeks to 
have her husband imprisoned. 

Hundreds of minor cases appear before the justices of the 
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peace or are settled before trial. This fact is established by the 
voluntary remarks of the several district attorneys. He of Ly- 
coming County says: The statement does not by any means 
represent the extent of the crime. Many prosecutions are set- 
tled before the justices that we never hear of. Many more 
wives are abused who will not make a complaint.” The prose- 
cutor of Northampton County says: There probably have been 
many more such cases returned for trial during the year, but 
settled by parties before bill is found. Many more have been set- 
tled by the justices of the peace and no returns made to court.” 
Blair County: “I have had a great many cases of wife beating, 
but only some three or four have come to trial; all generally 
settled, and frequently before preliminary hearing.” Montgom- 
ery County: “ Desertion cases, which are disposed of on hear- 
ing without jury trial, develop a large amount of wife beating. 
These are not included in the queries. During the past year 
wife beating was developed in ten desertion cases.” The dis- 
trict attorney of Erie County says: “I find that a certain class 
of Englishmen beat their wives from habit.“ Dauphin County: 
' “Only two specific charges of assault and battery on wives, but 

in many desertion or maintenance cases the testimony showed 

personal violence by husbands.” 

Clearfield County reports: “ Forty complaints haye been made 
before magistrates in addition to complaints appearing in court.” 
In the thickly settled mining regions of Schuylkill County the 
preserver of the peace writes: “ Thirty-six cases were returned 
by justices of the peace and were bound over by the judges for 
good behavior. Then we had about forty cases in which there 
was no trial from the fact that the wives asked the court to 
withdraw the prosecution of the defendant, as his imprison- 
ment would leave the families in want.” It is needless, in order 
to establish the prevalence of this crime, to quote from others 
who write in a similar strain. 

Further, it will be noticed that wife beating exists to a greater 
extent, though not exclusively, among the foreign population, 
and it is certainly desirable that the baneful influence of the 
practice should be promptly checked before contaminating our 
native-born people. 

To the question, “ Were the condemned under the influence of 
liquor at the time of committing the crime?” the answer is 
almost invariably in the affirmative. Here is a thought for 
those interested in the temperance cause. What effect would 
the whipping post have on these drunken brutes? From eleven 
counties and from Camden comes the statement 
that in the opinion of the men best able to judge the crime is on 
the increase. 

Surely, with its prevalence in many counties and its increase 
in others, the present law is proved to be inadequate, and legis- 
lation is necessary on the subject. 

The knowledge of the frequency of wife beating will be start- 
ling to the community and the inadequacy of the present pun- 

ishment evident. Infliction of punishment should always have 
a twofold end—the reform of the criminal and the prevention 
of the committing of the crime by others. Hobbes says: “ In 
revenges or punishments man ought not to look at the greatness 
of the evil past, but the greatness of the good to follow, 
whereby we are forbidden to inflict punishment with any other 
design than for the conviction of the offender and the admoni- 
tion of others.“ The latter has the greatest interest for the 
public for its own safety and that of its property. 

The ordinary procedure, when complaint is made, is before 
justices of the peace, to whom the wife applies to have her hus- 
band bound over to keep the peace or to proyide maintenance, 
These cases are usually settled, the wife preferring to risk a sec- 
ond beating rather than deprive herself and offspring of food 
and shelter. The risk of such deprivation likewise deters the 
magistrate. The district attorney of Cameron County writes: 
“The greatest difficulty in enforcing the law properly and pun- 
ishing wife beaters arises from the fact that the wives them- 
selves in every instance come into court and beg their husbands’ 
release. This has been my experience and my predecessor says 
his was the same. Summary conviction before a magistrate 
and the whipping post within an hour after the crime would, in 
my opinion, be a good way to prevent the constant occurrence 
of this crime.” 

The district attorney of Schuylkill County says: There were 
about forty cases in which there was no trial, from the fact that 
the wives asked the court to withdraw the prosecution. To im- 
prison the defendant would only leave their families in want.” 

The district attorney of Lycoming County testifies: “ Except 
in aggravated cases settlement is encouraged, because the par- 
ties are all poor and have no money for the costs and fines, and 
their families suffer while they are in prison.” 

The district attorney of Pittsburg writes: In most cases the 
Site come into court and beg for the release of their hus- 

ds.” 1 


The distriet attorney of Philadelphia says: I have no doubt 
the imprisonment of the wife beater in a large majority of cases 
causes very great suffering to the innocent families. More, 
indeed, than his incarceration inflicts on him.” 

In the more formal and protracted procedure of complaint 
and indictment by the grand jury, followed by trial in court, the 
objections noted rise to even a greater degree of force, and 
Judge Mitchell, of Philadelphia, informed me that in cases in 
which conviction has been had he has invariably been appealed 
to by the wife to impose only a short sentence, as long imprison- 
ment meant starvation to the family of the convicted. 

Confinement in the county jail, where not even hard labor is 
imposed, has no terror for a brute so demoralized that he will 
strike a woman—his physical inferior—and by nature he is In- 
capable of feeling for those suffering at home. $ 

It has been urged that wiyes would not inform on their hus- 
bands and expose them to the disgrace of being whipped. But 
at least they would have a chance, and it will be seen from the 
testimony given that the law, as at present existent, does not 
even give them any option, for with the want of food staring 
them in the face they dare not complain. The punishment of 
the lash is not open to the objection that want will follow to the 
complainants, and if they have a remedy and prefer to suffer, 
it is for them to decide. Wife beating is not done openly where 
the law can see and take cognizance of the breach of the peace, 
and that the law may be put in motion it is essential that the 
wife should be placed in an untrammeled position, free to pro- 
tect herself by making complaint. 

There is an economic side to the whole matter which affects 
the community far more than the mere horror of the brutality 
of the offense. Society is an organization to protect itself. 
The combining of the weaker against the strong and the em- 
ployment of the machinery of the law offer comparative safety 
to the individual. To sustain the system society is willing to 
be taxed; to have prisons built; judges and prosecuting attor- 
neys paid; police hired; convicts immured and supported, and 
for every murderer hung or incarcerated the sense of increased 
security for his person is a return to the individual for the tax 
paid, and the conyiction of each thief is a consideration re- 
ceived on account of the premium paid for the security of 
property. 

What relation does the crime of wife beating bear to the tax- 
payer beyond the shock to his feelings of humanity? It affects 
the citizen in no degree if the brute plies his vocation every 
day of the year. The person of the taxpayer, if anything, is 
less secure, for the brute from force of habit in inflicting pain 
might assault others who were his physical inferiors, while the 
property of the taxpayer, if the brute is convicted and sentenced, 
is taxed to support him in jail. The evil does not end here, for 
the chances are largely in favor of the wife and children of the 
criminal being left a charge on the county as inmates of alms- 
houses during his imprisonment. The number of persons who 
thus become a charge upon the county it is next to impossible 
to estimate. In reply to the inquiry on this subject the several 
district attorneys were unable to give information save in a few 
cases, and as commitments only read, “assault and battery,” 
no information can be gleaned from the prison registers. 

The men convicted of this crime are married, and with the 
average family the number of persons deprived of support can 
not be small. The incomplete returns give 211 convictions with 
an average sentence of three months each, which, at 25 cents 
per diem, makes a charge upon the taxpayer of over $5,000 an- 
nually for supporting these brutes in idleness. Not a pleasant 
thought, certainly. Of course the subject might be pursued fur- 
ther in this direction, and we might discuss as a matter of loss 
to the State the pay of jurors, witness fees, also the time wasted 
by courts and attorneys in trials of wife beaters while impor- 
tant civil cases awaited adjudication. An additional loss is the 
money spent in the purchase of the alcoholic stimulant with 
which these brave men fortify themselves for the heroic deed 
of attacking their wives—their physical inferiors—to say noth- 
ing of the further loss due to the habit of idleness acquired 
during their imprisonment without labor. But enough has been 
adduced to support, from an economic view, the passage of a 
law to suppress this crime. 

Mr. Chairman, in a recent debate in the senate of Pennsyl- 
vania objection was raised by a senator, not trained in the law, 
that the proposed punishment was in violation of the constitu- 
tions of the United States and of that Commonwealth. The 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States forbids 
“cruel and unusual punishment.” ‘This is a restriction of the 
Federal Government, and not upon the States. It is inapplica- 
ble to offenses against the State. This is well recognized, and 
has been adjudicated in the case of Barker v. The People. (3 
Cow (N. X.), 686.) The law as it existed in the slave States 
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formerly, and as it exists in Delaware and Maryland to-day, is 
a sufficient answer to the objection. 

It will be noticed that the constitution of Pennsylvania does 
not retain the wording of the bill of rights (1 William and 
Mary), as does the Constitution of the United States, but omits 
the word “unusual.” That this omission was designed by the 
framers there can be no question, as the original phrasing was 
of too ancient a date and too familiar to be mistaken, and 
formed one of the most pronounced declarations of that statute 
which established security of personal liberty. In interpreting 
the portion of the bill of rights cited, James Fitzjames Stephens 
says, “ No doubt the flogging of Oats and others who were sen- 
tenced were the cruel punishments which Parliament referred 
to.” Macauley, in describing the infliction of the sentence, says 
that Oats was expected to die. He was whipped twice at an 
interval of two days. “The hangman laid on the lash with 
such unusual severity as showed that he had received special 
instructions. The blood ran in rivulets.” On the second whip- 
ping he received 1,700 lashes.. It was to the prevention of such 
cruel and unusual punishment as this that the provision of the 
bill of rights was directed, and not against whipping itself. 
This is substantiated by the fact that “whipping has never 
been formally abolished for common-law misdemeanors” (Ste- 
phens), but, on the contrary, has been named as punishment 
to be inflicted in the acts 26 and 27 Victoria, C. 44, where the 
number of whippings, and the instrument to be used, and the 
number of strokes to be inflicted are set forth. In 1863 this 
statute, the garroters act, was passed by Parliament, discre- 
tionary power being given to the judge to inflict the additional 
punishment of flogging, and this most atrocious crime of stran- 
gling, which had held London in terror for several years, disap- 
peared after one or two convictions. 

These statutes plainly show that in England the section of 
the bill of rights against cruel and unusual punishments is held 
not to refer to whipping properly administered as a punish- 
ment. 

In Pennsylvania, up to the time of the adoption of the con- 
stitution of 1790, in which was first inserted the restri¢tion 
against cruel punishment, the provisions of 1 William and 
Mary were in force, and to show that the interpretation in 
that State was the same as that in England I cite the act of 
March 10, 1780 (1 Smith’s Laws, 501), in which punishment 
for horse stealing is prescribed. “Every such person or per- 
sons so offending, for the first offense, the offender shall stand 
in the pillory for one hour and shall be publicly whipped on 
his or on their bare back with thirty-nine lashes well laid on.” 
And the act of March 16, 1785, prescribes that for counterfeit- 
ing the offender “shall be sentenced to the pillory, to have 
both his or her ears cut off and nailed to the pillory.” These 
were not considered cruel and unusual punishments under the 
pill of rights, nor can they be held to be in violation of the 
clause of the constitution of 1790, for they remained statutes 
after its adoption for nearly fifty years, and were only repealed 
by the act of April 3, 1829, although it may be a question as 
to what was the effect on this subject of the acts of April 5, 
1790, and April 22, 1794. The present constitution of Penn- 
sylvania retains the clause of the former constitution verbatim 
in regard to cruel punishment, and as the case is in no wise 
changed, I hold that there is no constitutional prohibition pre- 
venting the passage of the law inflicting whipping as a pun- 
ishment. : 

The question of flagellation as a punishment has received 
much more attention than perhaps the Members of this House 
are aware and from very serious sources. It has long been 
debated whether flagellation as a punishment or flagellation as 
a penance was the more ancient of the two kinds of whippings; 
but the Rey. William M. Cooper, in his History of the Rod, 
decides that corporal punishment is as old as sin, and that 
yoluntary flagellation was in imitation of punishment inflicted 
on themselves by those feeling guilty of such sins as they had 
committed. That whipping is one, if not the oldest, mode of 
punishment history offers ample proof. In Exodus we read 
that Pharaoh flagellated the Israelites. In the laws of Moses 
flagellation was imposed for certain offenses, the number of 
lashes being limited to forty. Jesus Christ was scourged before 
crucifixion. The Romans carried the practice of flagellatiot 
further, perhaps, than any other nation. Horace tells of the 
nicety to which it was administered in his accounts of the 
“ Ferula, the Scutica, and the terrible Flagellum.“ 

The celebrated cases of Henry II, in England, and Miss 
Cadiere, in France, suffice as examples of fhe middle ages, 
while Austria, Russia, China, Turkey, and Siam at the present 
day apply the rod in various forms as a means of punishment. 
But it is far from my object to advocate whipping as a punish- 
ment in general or to approve the law as it exists in the State 


of Delaware to-day. The object is only to urge whipping as a 
remedy for the crime of wife beating, and in so urging I am in 
consonance with the doctrine laid down by James Fitzjames 
Stephens, the ablest judge that ever sat in an English criminal 
court, and one of the most learned writers on criminal law. In 
his history he says: “ The view which I take of the subject would 
involve the increased use of physical pain, by flogging or other- 
wise, by way of secondary punishment. It should, I think, be 
capable of being employed at the discretion of the judge in all 
eases in which the offense inyolvés cruelty in the way of inflict- 
ing pain or in which the offender's motive is lust. In each of 
these cases the infliction of pain is what Bentham calls a ‘ char- 
acteristic punishment.’ The man who cruelly inflicts pain on 
another is made to feel what it is like. The man who gratifies 
his own passions at the expense of cruel and humiliating insult 
inflicted on another is most fearfully and shamefully humil- 
iated.” In 1874 the home office of England issued a circular 
requesting opinfons whether flogging should be authorized in 
cases of assault, especially on women and children. There 
was a great unanimity of opinion that the law as it stood was 
insufficient, and that the penalty of flogging should be added 
to the list of sanctions. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, Jus- 
tices Blackburn, Meller, Lush, Quain, Archibald, Brett, Grove, 
Lord Chief Baron Kelly, and Barons Bramwell, Piggott, Pol- 
lock, Cleasby, and Amphlet were all of this opinion. Lord 
Coleridge and Mr. Justice Denman were hesitating, and Mr. 
Justice Keating, of all who sat upon the bench, was the only 
opponent of flogging. 

The chairman and magistrates in sessions were, in sixty- 
four cases out of sixty-eight, in favor of whipping. The re- 
corders of forty-one towns were likewise in favor of it, only 
three entering their protest against it. When, at the session of 
the legislature, a bill to establish the whipping post for wife 
beaters was introduced in the senate by the speaker he was 
flooded with letters from within and without the State in sup- 
port of the bill, and copies thereof asked for even from Canada. 
The proposed act received the almost unanimous support of the 
public press. In the interrogatories sent to the several district 
attorneys the direct question of their opinion as to the estab- 
lishment of the whipping post as a punishment was not asked 
for two reasons: First, in the agricultural counties the crime 
exists to a slight extent only, and the attorneys, probably in 
ignorance of its prevalence elsewhere, would naturally see no 
necessity for it; in the second place, the reasons for imposing 
whipping as a punishment solely for the crime of wife beating 
have but recently been given to the public. The following vol- 
untary remarks, therefore, have double force as spontaneous 
opinions of the public prosecutors. The district attorney of 
Schuylkill County says: “ There is a growing sentiment in this 
county in favor of your bill. Our judge has spoken favorably ~ 
of it, and reminded a defendant, as he was about to sentence 
him, that he hoped that the day was not distant when wife 
beaters would be punished as directed in your bill.” The dis- 
trict attorney of Westmoreland County adds: “As a rule, the 
same parties, in a year or so, turn up in court again for the 
same offense. The whipping post is the only adequate punish- 
ment for the offense.” The district attorney for Cameron 
County testifies: “The law in its present condition is utterly 
powerless to prevent this crime.“ Summary conviction before a 
magistrate and the whipping post within an hour after the 
crime would, in my opinion, be a good way to prevent its reoccur- 
rence.” The district attorney of Adams County puts a P. §.: 
“Your proposed correction of this evil, when the case is clearly 
established, meets with my hearty approval.” Forest County: 
“A law to flog wife beaters: would be good.” The judgment of 
the district attorney of Bradford is: “ We ought to have the old 
whipping post in Pennsylvania, and nothing else will so effectu- 
ally check this most dastardly crime.” 

The district attorney of Franklin writes: “I heartily favor 
the whipping post.” Clearfield County, represented by district 
attorney, says: “In the writer’s opinion, the Delaware whip- 
ping post would be a salutary preventive for this crime.” The 
opinion of the experienced district attorney of Philadelphia, 
who presented 308 bills to the grand jury and convicted 80 
brutes of this cowardly crime, is: “In my judgment, the re- 
establishment of the whipping post or some mode of corporal 
punishment, inflicted privately, would be more effective to re- 
duce the number of wife beaters than the punishment of incar- 
ceration.” Three grand juries of Philadelphia County recom- 
mended the passage of this biill to the legislature, and four 
called the attention of the public to the prevalence of the crime. 
The opinions of the judges of the court of common pleas of the 
State, on the advisability of whipping as a remedy for wife 
beating, are generally unknown to the speaker, but the mature 
judgment of the two judges longest in service on the Philadel- 
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phia bench—Judge Allison and Judge Ludlow (his junior but a 
few years)—both favored the proposed punishment. 

In 1883 the legislature of Maryland passed a bill to punish 
wife beaters by whipping them, and the district attorney of 
Baltimore informed the speaker that after the first conviction 
the crime ceased as if by magic in that State. 

Mr. Chairman, I will insert a letter from the district attorney, 
of Wilmington, Del., relative to the effect of the act passed by 
that State subsequent to the act establishing whipping for 
minor crimes. Also the letter of the superintendent of police of 
the District of Columbia, showing 500 cases of wife beating in 
two years. With this last and recent unanswerable testimony, 
I close my argument in favor of the whipping post for the of- 
fense of wife beating, feeling fully persuaded that the senti- 
ment which exists to a certain extent against whipping as a 
punishment will, as did my own feeling, change when the facts 
are known and when it is well understood that it is proposed 
to inflict corporal punishment solely in cases of wife beating. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICH, 
OFFICE OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 


DISTRICT OF DELAWARE, 
. Wilmington, December 20, 1905. 
Hon. ROBERT ADAMS, Jr., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 19, 
1905, asking for statistics as to the effect of the wife-beating statute 
in Delaware. I have been unable to obtain any satisfactory statistics, 
but I am assured by the city and county prosecuting officers that the 
effect of the statute has been yery salutary. 

Respectfully, JoHuHN P. NIELDS, 
* United States Attorney, District of Delaware. 


HEADQUARTERS METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, December 19, 1905. 
Hon. ROBERT ADAMS 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sm: I have the honor to inclose herewith a memorandum 
showing the number of cases of arrest in this jurisdiction where the charge 
was assault or assault and battery on women. The statistics are based 
on the records where the wife, or person of the same name as the de- 
fendant, was the complaining witness, as under existing law the charge 
is one of assault. Many of these cases were dismissed or nolle prose- 
quied upon the request of the prosecuting witnesses. 

If you will 1 the suggestion, believe it would add to the 
completeness of your bill if you would include among those whom it 
would make subject to the penalty to be imposed the individuals who 
assault common-law wives or other females, as numerous instances of 
the kind have been recorded. 

In my annual reports to the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia I have heretofore expressed a favorable opinion for such a meas- 
ure as you gat sia 

With best wishes, permit me to be, 

Very truly, 


RIcHD. SYLVESTER, 
Major and Superintendent. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The number of arrests on the charge of assaulting wives during the 
past two years was! 
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Distribution of President’s Message. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 15, 1905, 
On the resolution (H. Res. 42) for the distribution of the President's 


message. 

Mr. GOULDEN said: S 

Mr. CHAMAN: The eloquent periods of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran], as usual, are inter- 
esting. With his accustomed vigor he assailed the insurance 
companies of the country, showing a lack of knowledge of the 
subject that was not unexpected by the Members of the House. 

He is nothing if not dramatic, and is always found on the 
radical side of all public questions. His statements were either 
without foundation or greatly exaggerated. For instance, his 
comparisons between savings banks and life-insurance compa- 
nies, that in the first named you could withdraw your deposit 
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at any time, while in the latter this could only be done at 
death, with the earnings. No comment is necessary to answer 
this sort of an argument. Again, he stated that the sums paid 
managers and agents was a robbery of the policy holders both 
unnecessary and unjustifiable. He further stated that the com- 
panies should be limited to the States in which they were lo- 
cated, and Congress should inquire whether they were not con- 
trary to a republican form of goyernment. 

The gentleman’s logic reminds me of a story of the presiding 
elder of a colored conference in Maryland. He said that his 
most difficult task was to keep the local preachers in his charge 
straight on theology. As an instance he related a recent ex- 
perience. In visiting one of his churches he found the local 
preacher holding forth on hell. His description made the 
brothers and sisters tremble with terror. He said: “Hell is a 
fearful place, one of suffering and torment.” “ Why,” said ha, 
“in hell the icicles hang to your mouth, to your nose, to your 
eyes, to your ears, to your hair, to your fingers, and all over 
you.” „When the service was over,“ said the elder, “I took 
him to task about his sermon, stating that his description of 
hell was not sound theology, but rank heresy, as hell was a hot 
place, very hot, and that he must change his sermon on that 
subject.” His reply was: “Go way, brother; you don’t under- 
stand dese eastern-shore niggers; dey all has de rumatiz, and if 
dey thought hell was a hot place all would want to go dere at 
once.” [Applause.] It must be clearly understood that I am 
not here to either apologize or defend the evils of life-insurance 
companies’ management. I am in favor of punishing all of- 
fenders in this or any other class of evil doers. Most of the 
speakers on this subject uttered statements that were only 
partially true or one-sided. There is no cause whatever for 
alarm, as the life-insurance companies are entirely solvent 
and abundantly able to pay every dollar of their liabilities. 
The thousands of millions paid to the widow and orphan, with 
a magnificent sum of two thousand five hundred millions of 
good assets, when compared with the amount lost in pecula- 
tions, dwarfs the latter into insignificance. In 1904 the grand 
sum of two hundred and fifty millions was distributed to the 
policy holders by American life-insurance companies. The off- 
cers’ salaries, clerk hire, general office expenses, medical exam- 
iners’ fees, etc., in 1904 amounted to less than $20,000,000, an 
excellent showing. 

The losses through dishonesty in management, which should, 
and will be stopped, are the direct result of “the system of 
high finance” so prevalent in the business world. The made 
dollar of Wall street, the water in the stocks and bonds of 
corporations, has superseded the earned dollar of honest en- 
deayor. This is directly responsible for the evil found in our 
life insurance companies. In the investigation now going on in 
New York City, though including a number of companies, 
nothing has been found to condemn except the three large ones 
usually denominated “the big three.” This speaks well for the 
remaining eighty-five American companies against whose man- 
agement nothing has been found. 

The claim made on the floor of this House by my colleague 
from New York, that the worst has not yet been discovered, 
is misleading and tending to destroy the confidence of the 
7,000,000 policy holders. The greatest perhaps of all eyils, 
one that has done much harm, adding greatly to the expense of 
management, is the matter of discrimination of policy holders, 
commonly known as “ rebates.” In fully one-half of the business 
written in the last few years the insured has demanded that 
the agent give up all or part of his compensation, The eyil 
grew so common that the various States passed laws against 
it, but, I regret to say, of little avail. The moral turpitude of 
the people in most cases caused them to laugh at the law and 
to insist on their pound of flesh. A few prosecutions and an 
occasional conviction were the only results of the law. The only 
hope is in an awakened sense of moral activity on the part of 
the people. They must learn to realize that laws are enacted 
for the public good and that they must be obeyed not through 
fear of punishment, but because it is right. 

The President, in his message, strikes the keynote when he 
says: 

Of course, the only complete 1 for this condition must be found 
in an aroused public conscience, a higher sense of ethical conduct in the 
community at large, and especially among business men and in the 

reat profession of the law, and in the growth of a spirit which con- 


emns all dishonesty, whether in rich man or poor man, whether it 
takes the shape of bribery or of blackmail. 


[ Applause. ] 

If the insurance companies can be relieved from the exactions 
of State supervision by the establishment of a national bureau, 
assuming that it could be done constitutionally, I should favor 
it. However, I am opposed to adding to the burdens of the 
companies by bringing into existence an added agent of super- 
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vision. 


I have no hesitancy in saying that the leading Common- 
wealths Have honest and efficient commissioners of insurance, 
who haye done excellent work in the past. With more power 
and under the stimulus of the exposure of evils which have 
gradually crept into the business, the future will be entirely 
satisfactory to all concerned. National supervision under the 
Bureau of Corporations in the Department of Commerce and 


Labor, in my judgment, would not be satisfactory. A separate 
bureau should be established in that Department, having in 
charge all insurance interests and nothing else. Then the people 
will cra z double safeguard as to their rights as policy holders. 
[Applause. 


Railroad Rate Bill 
SPEECH 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM B. LAMAR, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 5, 1906. 


The House being in the 5 of the Whole House on the 
of the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 128877 
to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approv: 
Fe 1887, and all acts nap conned Bae 8 and to 9 the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commissi 


Mr. LAMAR said: 

Mr. CHamman: I shall vote for this bill, because it marks 
a great advance over the position of this House in the Fifty- 
eighth Congress taken by both political parties. I congratu- 
late this House that the “extremism” of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress is the moderatism” of the Fifty-ninth Congress; that 
the “radicalism” of the past session is the “ conservatism” of 
this, and that the “ Hearstism” of two years ago is the “ Hep- 
burnism” of this year. I do not believe that the Representatives, 
in the main, of the Republican party in this House have any 
love for this bill to regulate railroads; I believe firmly that they 
are driven to the acceptance of this bill by the advanced Demo- 
cratic position in this country upon railroad rate legislation. 
It is a bill extorted out of their fears. It is a bill wrung from 
their reluctant hands. William J. Bryan and William R. 
Hearst, as leaders, and the great majority of Democrats in the 
ranks throughout the country are behind this legislation. And 
if it were not for the fact that the Democratic party’s position 
on railroad rate legislation has a responsible godfather in the 
White House in the person of Theodore Roosevelt, I affirm that 
this bill would not be accepted on the floor of this House by the 
Republican Representatives here. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have no hesitancy in saying that the mind 
of the American Congress for ten years past, since the “ Maxi- 
mum Rate case,” decided in 1897 by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, has been hypnotized, as it were—paralyzed—b 
the persuasive arguments of the railroad interests of this coun- 
try. There is a class of newspapers in this country directly 
interested in this.issue. These newspapers are owned wholly 
or in part by trust magnates. Whenever such paper voices any 
sentiment it voices the sentiment of its owner. ra 
public man has permitted his mind to dwell upon that view of 
the case he can not eliminate from it the idea that this legis- 
lation is radical, socialistic, unjust legislation. Wherever pub- 
lic men have stocks and bonds in these great corporations, 
wherever they have intimate friends largely interested in them, 
wherever social ties draw them close, all these matters operate 
upon their minds to make them view legislation such as this as 
harsh, as socialistic, and radical. And the utmost they can say 
in derogation of it is that it is inspired by the Democratic party, 
and by William J. Bryan, and by WAX R. Hearst, and by 
Democrats generally. 

I accept that characterization for one member of the Demo- 
cratic party, and I wish that my party at the last session of 
this Congress had offered to you Republicans a bill stronger 
than this, a bill like the Hearst bill, and forced you then to 
either accept it or vote it down. At this time a bill is offered 
to this House containing provisions controlling private car lines, 
terminal road evils, the iniquitous midnight rate, in addition to 
the rate-revising and rate-fixing power, and all of these salutary 
features were embraced last year in the bill introduced in 
March, 1904, by Hon. W. R. Hearst. 

This bill is belated remedial legislation, but is acceptable 
upon the old ground “ better late than never.” 

I say to you Republicans that if you had yoted down such a 
bill in the Fifty-eighth Congress and were to vote it down in 


this Congress the cataclysm that upheaved Judge Parker and 
buried him under a 2,500,000 plurality vote would have been 
but a bagatelle to the earthquake that would have entombed the 
Republican party in the coming Congressional elections and in 
the Presidential election of 1908. This bill is a bill wrung out 
of your fears. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me advert for a moment to the argu- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman from Maine, and especially 
to the conclusion of that argument, an argument addressed to 
the monopolistic and capitalistic class in the United States; an 
argument addressed to their fears, to their apprehensions, ‘and 
to their interests. 

It is the criminally rich of this country, the predatory rich, 
the smug, hypocritical rich, who have extorted their moneys 
and filched them out of the pockets of people better than them- 
selves, who principally denounce this proposed legislation. 
These are the people we are striving to reach by the legislation 
of this bill. Listen to the language of a railroad man, A. B. 
Stickney, president of the Chicago Great Western Railroad: 


aeg have distributed to the public billions of nominal dollars en- 
on bits of paper, and thus haye become the possessors of wealth. 
few men have me enormously rich and conspicuous. They have 
speculated and boomed stock. They have built houses with the most 
— Shed luxurious furnishings. Nothing seemed of value which is not 


I will not read the next two lines, but if gentlemen of this 
House would like to know what they contain, consult the pages 
of Juvenal and read his satires upon the e of his age. 
In conclusion he says: 


These are the contributions which cas * have made to 
—— prosperity. Contributions of vulgarity, debau „ and 


I have no hesitancy in saying that there is not a State in this 
American Union where the corporation element has not sought 
to interfere with the governmental organizations of the people. 
Where they have not endeayored to control the functions of the 
legislature, where their entire idea has been directed to arraying 
one man against another; and why? Because they have desired 
to seize hold of the legislative branch of the Government and 
then make laws in their interest and defeat laws that might 
be against their interest. I have great respect for that wealth 
accumulated by honorable means. It would stamp any man 
upon the floor of this House as unfit to hold a position here if a 
single statement escaped him aimed at the legitimate pursuit of 
this world’s goods; but, sir, those who have acquired this wealth 
by corrupt means, those who have had their interests fattened 
by the abuse of their wealth, let me quote to them the language 
of a great lawyer of Pennsylvania, Judge Jeremiah S. Black: 


Mr. Black described the contempt ong by the railroad monopolist 
in his 5 as it is shown to-day. He said ser the corporation 
influen: ial cirel lable,” 


to the nactmei t of nen that every one of 
keep clear of acts which 
may take him to 

The railroads aiee aan that they can best manage their 
properties ; that governmental regulation is wrong. But the sole 
object of the railroads is that management that yields the most 
money. 

ro we not, referring to these same claims, gt the 3 em- 
ployed by Jeremiah Black when in that egy h he sald: In what- 
ever language they clothe their argument, i the same in substance 
as that wi which Demetrius, the silversmith, defended the e 
of the temple for which he made statues: Sirs, ye know that by th 
craft we have our wealth.“ 

No wonder they are opposed to this legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall support this bill, but, in my 
opinion, it is greatly defective in several important particulars. 
It should provide some control of the classification of freight 
rates. It should specifically provide that this Commission 
should pass upon the reasonableness of an advance in price— 
of a contemplated rate—before it is putinto execution. Itshould 
in addition to that provide that cars and all facilities for trans- 
portation be furnished by railroads to all upon equal terms, 
and that their refusal to furnish cars upon demand shall be a 
prima facie discrimination and throw the onus probandi upon 
the railroads to show that they are not at fault. 

These are material amendments that should be made to this 
bill, and no bill should be permitted to go in legislation without 
these amendments. 

Upon the general subject of classification, Mr. Chairman, 
and how the railroads can affect the freight rates by a mere 
transfer of a particular article from one class to another, much 
is shown by the report of the Industrial Commission, made to 
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the Senate and House four or five years ago, in the Fifty- 
seventh Congress. 
I quote from such report, in part, as follows: 
FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION. 


Attention has been directed to the significance and importance of 
freight classification of late, by reason of the use made of it in the 
recent notable advances of freight rates throughout the country. 
Shippers have awakened to the fact that classification is a factor of 
primary importance in the making of freight rates. From a public 

int of view, the topic is important because the supervision or con- 
Gol of classification apparently was not contemplated by the original 
act to regulate commerce. The anomalous situation is presented, 
therefore, of a nt of wer intended to prevent discrimination in 
freight rates, while at the same time provision for control over an 
important element in such rate making was entirely omitted. 


And again: 


Without recommending arbitrarily the necessity for a uniform classi- 
fication of freight in the United States, it seems that under the com- 
plicated system which exists at the present time there ought to be some 
public supervision and control. There is absolutely none at present, 
as will be shown in detall in a subsequent chapter, dealing with the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The mere adoption 
of a uniform classification, as proposed in the Cullom biil, can accom- 
push very little, unless with this there be coupled the proper legisla- 

ion for the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in respect to the control of rates. 


To show how railroads use the device of classification“ to 
raise rates I submit this further extract from the report of the 
Industrial Commission: 


THE GENERAL FREIGHT RATE ADVANCES BY MEANS OF CLASSIFICATION 
CHANGES. 


The long-continued and steady decline of freight rates since the civil 
war has given way in 1900 to a marked advance in the published rates. 
No similar attempt, with the exception, rhaps, of the year 1894, 
has been made to arrest, by concerted action of all the roads of the 
country, this progressive decline, due to a considerable degree, as it has 
appeared, to competition between the railroads themselves. The pecu- 
liarity of these advances of 1900 is that they have been made, not by 
direct changes of tariffs, but by modification of the freight classifica- 
tions. Merchandise, as is well known, is thrown into yarious classes 
according to its value, bulk, risk, etc., and the charges are graded ac- 
cordingly. Consequently the transfer of a So commodity from 
one class to another may operate materially to increase the rate of 
freight charge. Thus, for instance, the freight rate from New York to 
Atlanta by any all-rail line is fixed by common agreement at $1.14 per 


100 pounds. 
The rate on second class is 98, on third class 86, on fourth class 73, 
etc. It is apparent that if goods—axes, for example—which were 


class, are by a change in classification made third 
class, this operates to increase the rates between these points speci- 

from 73 to 86 cents. Moreover, since these classifications, as 
will be shown later in this report are agreed upon by all railroads 
operating within each specifi territory, a change of classification 
operates simultaneously to increase rates throughout the entire sec- 
tion. The same result may be attained also by changing classifica- 
tion according as the goods are shipped in carloads or less than car- 
load lots. Thus, if a commodity was formerly classified as fourth 
class when suppen in carloads, and as third when in less than car- 
load lots; if the distinction between these two classes of shipment 
be removed and all are classified as third, whether in large or small 
quantity, this likewise results in an increase of the freight rate to 
the large shipper by the diference in the rate between third and 
fourth class. r, again, as will be shown, certain commodities are 
sometimes exempted from classification by a special or “ commodity " 
rate, as it is*called. This commodity rate is usually very much 
low the rate for classified merchandise. Thus corn by the Official 
Classification is sixth class, and the rate from Chicago to New York 
for that class is 25 cents. If, however, corn actually moves under 
a commodity rate of 173 cents per 100 pounds, the cancellation of 
the commodity rate immediately operates to put corn in class 6, thereby 
raising the rate to 25 cents. 


Among the general recommendations of the Industrial Com- 
mission was the following one: 


(f) For a specific grant of power to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over classification, both as to items and grouping. 

Coupled with this, however, we dissent from the section of the so- 
called Cullom bill” requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission 
within a certain pores to promulgate a uniform classification for the 
United States. This is not intended to detract from the importance or 
desirability of greater uniformity in classification, but action to this end 
should be taken by the carriers on their own initiative. 


In aid of this contention I offer an extract of a letter from 
Hon. R. Hudson Burr, a member of the Florida State railroad 
commission, with reference to the pending bill: 


I see that it gives no supervision whatever over the classification. 
While this bill ons parar the railroads from raising or lowering a 
rate or freight tariff, it will amount to very little if the railroads are to 
be the sole judges of classification, for that has always been the favorite 
instrument in their hands for tampering with rates. It is possible to 
change whole tariffs almost by use of the classification, and it is done. 

For instance, the Florida railroad commission when it first o < 
ized adopted what was known as “ Southern Classification No. 25° 
the Florida classification. In about two years’ time the southern classi- 
fication had been changed until something like 500 articles in classifi- 
cation No. 25 had been raised, and at that time the railroad commis- 
sion revised the Florida classification, placing back the articles thus 
raised by the railroads, and adopted what was known as the Florida 
Classification No. 1,” and now we find that again each year, when the 
traffic managers have met for the purpose of going over these matters, 
they have raised items in the southern classification until it differs 
materially from our classification. If they used the Florida classifi- 
cation on interstate shipments into Florida, it would not affect us so 
badly; but where the southern classification is higher they use it, and 
if in a remote case an item should be higher in the Florida classifica- 
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tion they would use that. In other words, they use that which re- 
sults in the highest rate. 

It seems to me that it would be farce to pass a bill enlarging the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission in which they were 
given the right, where complaint is made of the unreasonableness of a 
rate, and v hearing, ete., to substitute in Meu thereof a just and 
reasonable rate to leave the classification entirely in the hands of the 
railroad ple. The Commission should have supervision of the 
classification to the same extent that they are given supervision over 
the rate; that is, where an article is classed in a manner to make it 
unreasonable and unjust that upon compans investigation, and 
hearing the Commission should have the right, if found to be as com- 
plained of, to substitute in lieu thereof a reasonable and just classifica- 
tion of the article or articles complained of. 


I shall offer an amendment at the proper time giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the authority and power over 
items and grouping, in order that the Commission shall haye 
some disposition over classifications of freight, in this bill, as 
follows: 


On page 10, section 4, line 15, after the word “ regulations,” insert 
the words “or classifications;"’ and after the word regulation,“ in 
line 23, insert the words “or classification;" and on page 11, line 5, 
after the word “ regulation,” insert the words “ or classification.” : 


There is another amendment which this bill should contain. 
In the State of Florida the railroads, in the very midst of the 
shipping season of oranges, at one time advanced their freight 
rates, without notice, from 30 cents a box to 40 cents a box, 
an advance of 25 per cent. Such an advance in rates should be 
inquired into by the Commission before the railroads should be 
allowed to put the contemplated advanced freight rate into effect. 
The very minute an unreasonable freight rate goes into effect 
the rate has to be challenged and upon hearings it may be 
revised, but in the meantime the commerce of the country has 
been subjected to extortion. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should have the power to determine the reasonableness 
of an advanced rate after notice and before it goes into effect. I 
shall offer that amendment as follows: 


On page 6, line 6, after the word “force,” Insert the following: 

“That when any notice of advance in rates, fares, or charges shall 
be filed with the Commission, the said Commission shall have authority 
to inquire into the lawfulness of such advance and make orders in re- 
spect thereof to the same effect as if such advanced rate, fare, or charge 
were actually in force. The provisions of this section shall also apply 
to notice of any change in classification of frelght or other regulations 
affecting rates.“ 


The pertinency of this proposed amendment is very apparent 
in reading this language from the report of the Industrial Com- 
mission made to the Congress four or five years ago— 


The entire inadequacy of making rate regulation dependent upon the 
mere determination of rates as applied in the past without reference 
to the rates which Anan nig bos In the future is apparent on all sides. 
More than this, all remedy for the parties who have borne the burden 
of an unreasonable rate would seem to have been removed. This has 
been clearly described in the report of the Commission for 1897. It 
may be illustrated by the example of rates upon oranges. In 1890 
there was a sudden advance on rates from Florida to New York from 
80 to 40 cents. The Commission after an investigation ordered that 
the rate be reduced to 35 cents. As a matter of fact, how could this 
ag redress grievances of those who had already paid 40 cents per 


x 

It was difficult, in the first place, to discover who bore the burden of 
the unreasonable charge; and, in the second place, it was certain that 
some of those who suffered could not legally sue in court. The 
actual shipper, who alone could sue for repayment of unreasonable 
charges, was a middleman who recouped himself in any event, either 
from the grower, the consumer, or both. He lost nothing by reason 
of the unreasonable rate. As a matter of fact, not any single indi- 
vidual, but the locality had been mulcted by 5 cents r 100 pounds, 
supposing that a rate of 40 cents was unreasonable. Experience 
shows that almost no snip rs or other parties injured actually 
attempt to secure the restitution of moneys already paid for un- 
reasonable charges. In only 5 out of 225 cases down to 1897 was 
a rebate actually sought, and in those cases $100 was the maximum 
sought to be recovered. As a matter of fact, the damage inflicted 
by the existence of such an unreasonable rate could not be measured 
by hundreds or cane by hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
bearing of this citation is to show that any effectual protection to 
the snippet must proceed from adjudication of the reasonableness 
of rates ore, and not after, they have been paid; that is to say, in 
advance of their exaction by the carrier. Power to pass upon the 
reasonableness of such rates prior to their enforcement, as a conse- 
quence constitutes practically the only safeguard which the shipping 
public may enjoy. 


I shall offer a further amendment at the proper time that 
railroads shall be compelled to furnish facilities of transporta- 
tion on equal terms to all shippers. That was a flagrant abuse 
of the coal trust in Pennsylvania, disclosed in the hearings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission on the complaint of 
Mr. Hearst. There they would not give any independent oper- 
ator cars. They had it in their power to break down any inde- 
pendent operator because the railroads were not only coal-carry- 
ing roads, they not only carried the article, but they owned the 
coal mines, or nearly 90 per cent of them. 

This outrageous abuse ought not to be permitted, and at the 
proper time I shall, as I say, offer an amendment to prevent it, 
as follows: 


That whenever any common carrier, subject to the provisions of this 
act, shall fail or after reasonable notice, to furnish cars to ship- 
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pers for the transportation of freight as interstate commerce, or to for- 
ward and deliver such freight at destination within a reasonable time, 
such failure or refusal shall be deemed to constitute unjust discrimina- 
tion and undue and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage, and in 
any case or . before the Commission or any circuit or 
district court of the United States based upon such failure or refusal 
on the part of any such common carrier, proof that in the g of 
cars or forwarding or delivery of its traffic other shippers have been 
preferred shall not be required. 

The pending bill should contain a further amendment that in 
fixing just and reasonable rates no regard shall be had to in- 
flated, fictitious capitalization of railroads. This “wind and 
water“ should not enter as an element in determining the ques- 
tion of just and reasonable charges. 

_ Ishall at the proper time offer this amendment: 

On e 10, section 4, line 22, after the word “charged,” insert the 
following : “in determining and prescribing what is a just and reason- 
able and fairly remunerative rate or charge the Commission shall 

ignore all stocks, bonds, or other obligations of the carriers so far as 
such stocks, bonds, or other oblige tions represent amounts in excess 
of the fair value of the property of the carrier.” 

I desire to quote the following from the Washington Post: 
$ IT IS ROOSEVELT’S MEASURE. 


No matter what Democratic platforms haye “demanded,” no matter 
what Democratic statesmen may claim, President Roosevelt and the 
1 party are going to get the credit or reap the odium of this 
railroad legislation. the “ doctrine ” was in a Democratic plaform, it 
was hopelessly inert, absolutely innocuous. Roosevelt came along, pro- 
phesied upon the dry bone, breathed into it life, and the thing stood 
up, a thoroughly Republican and an entirely Rooseveltian “ principle.” 
And, besides that, it is altogether too adventurous to be at all Demo- 
cratic. 


It will not do, even for that able journal, to claim this rate 
bill on behalf of the Republican party of this country. I believe 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. SIBLEY] 
and the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CALL] are correct in what they say of the Republican party. I 
believe with the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR], that staunch old-line Republican, who knows the history 
of his party faithfully and its traditions—one of the ablest men 
of this House. All these gentleman know and declare that the 
demand for railroad rate legislation is of Democratic origin. 

The Republican party should stand where the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] stands; it should stand where the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sretey] stands; its natural 
position is with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCatt}. Its doctrines do not belong on this side of the 
House, and I repeat it again, that were it not for the impress 
of Bryan on the Chicago convention in 1896 and the impress 
of Bryan and William R. Hearst and the Democrats in 1904, 
and if certain elections had not occurred last year and you 
had not become frightened and read, as you thought, the 
handwriting on the wall, you Republicans would have no 
legislation proposed on this occasion. [Applause.] 

The question before this House and before the country is 
principally, Shall the railroads of this country, holding great 
instrumentalities for good and eyil in their power, haye the 
final say what the shippers of America shall pay, or shall the 
shippers of America have the power of their own initiative, 
through direct Congressional action, to dictate terms to these 
railroads, or shall this Government provide an administrative 
tribunal, impartial in its nature and intelligent in its compo- 
sition, to decide these great controversies? That is the ques- 
tion, and the common sense of the country has forced Congress, 
this House—and I hope it will force those grave and reverend 
seignors somewhere else—to impress upon the statute books 
remedial legislation demanded by the country’s interests. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, can it be held that the rebate is the only ques- 
tion at issue? Why, that is an important question, but it is a 
collateral matter. The one great, supreme question towering 
above all others is the rate-revising and rate-fixing power to 
be vested in this Commission. Some hedge off and say there 
is no trouble except the rebate question. 

What was the Elkins rebate law? Legislation primarily to 
save money to the railroads. If that was not its direct intent 
and purpose, it was yet its direct effect. 

I quote a clipping I have here, and I think it was taken from 
the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It throws 
a fine light upon the patriotic Elkins bill: 

The object of the Elkins law was commendable. The abuses it cor- 
rected, as well as other greater evils, had been repeatedly condemned by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and by many commercial ra 
izations throughout the 3 Still the important result of 
Elkins law, from a railroad standpoint, was that it enabled the railroads 
to retain in their treasuries those large amounts of money which they 


had previously pald to favored shi and this probably accounts for 
the ease and celerity with which legislation was enacted. 


The main question at issue is not the rebate. It is the unjust, 
unreasonable, excessive, extortionate railroad rate itself. 

Railroad interests make the flimsy statement that railroad 
rates are not too high and that in recent years they have 
not been advanced. I quote a competent authority against 


that statement of the railway interests. - I quote Judge Prouty, 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, fitted by 
experience to express an opinion. At Boston before the Eco- 
nomic League he made the following statement: 

Nevertheless, there are actually pending before that Commission at 
present complaints where the on e is the rensonableness of some 
advance in freight rates in which those advances add many millions 
of dollars to the net revenues of the companies which have made them. 

Remember that those advances, if maintained, add, upon a 5 per 
cent basis, to the value of the railway twenty times the amount of 
the annual advance. I can say to you conservatively that the right 
to make the advances drawn in question by cases now pending ore 
the Commission means more money than would be required to con- 
struct and equip every railroad in New England. 

There is nothing small about the sum total involved in the 
advance in rates as thus stated. And at the Union League din- 
ner at Chicago he makes this still more significant statement: 

Not only is the railway itself the greatest monopoly by far, but it is 
the mother of countless monopolies. It is well understood that an ad- 
5 the rallway rate means life to one competitor and death to 
the o , and the advan is not of necessity from the payment of 
the rebate. The boast of the Standard Oil Company to-day is that it 
It does what is better than take rebates—it makes 


Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMAR. Certainly. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I would like to ask, if I may understand his 
position, does not the gentleman think that this measure stops 
too far short of the real object sought to be attained, and that 
government ownership would be a better way of answering 
the popular demand than by attempting to control rates? 
Would it not be a more logical method, in his judgment, of pro- 
cedure than to attempt to remedy the evils by a rate-fixing 
control? 

Mr. LAMAR. I will say to the gentleman frankly, if I 
understand his question, I have formed no conclusions upon 
the question of government ownership of railroads. I mean 
by that that I have never arrived at that point in my considera- 
tion of this question where I thought I was in favor of govern- 
ment ownership. I know of no particular Democratic senti- 
ment for it in my State. It has never been debated or dis- 
cussed as a Democratic measure in Florida; but I will say to 
the gentleman that I believe if the American people had every. 
railroad that has been built in America, over 200,000 miles, 
blotted out at one stroke of the pen to-day, to be restored to- 
morrow, and they were satisfied that neither this Congress nor 
any other Congress would ever pass this remedial legislation 
and they could never get it, then I believe the American people 
would vote that the Government construct its own railroads and 
operate them rather than that they be in the unfortunate posi- 
tion they have been in for many years and not be able under any 
circumstances to control the railroads in their extortionate 
rates. In an address made at Brooklyn by Mr. Justice Wil- 
liam J. Gaynor, at a dinner of the local New England Society at 
the Nelson House, he used this language: 

Some advocate the taking of the railroads by government. If the 

ibility of this experience we have had with freight rates had been 
oreseen, the Government would never have turned over these highways 
to corporations. But the resumption of them now would be a vast 
enterprise, 

Mr. SIBLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman one more 
question. Does he believe that if that had been the case and 
the Government had originally constructed and operated these 
railroads, there would have been that magnificent development 
of our natural resources that is now witnessed on every hand 
and in eyery corner of our national domain? 

Mr. LAMAR. Mr. Chairman, that question is beyond my ca- 
pacity to answer. I detract nothing from the great intelligence, 
the great energy, and the great enterprise of the great railroad 
men of this country. I have no hesitation in saying that as a 
body they are as good as any other body in this country, in Con- 
gress or out of it, but I do say that they have too great a power 
the taxing power on transportation—to have it intrusted perma- 
nently with these great corporations, because those corporations 
operate their cars over public highways. They have their pri- 
vate property impressed with a public use. They have a prop- 
erty that the Government can take away from them to-morrow, 
by condemning and paying for it a fair compensation. 

The Government is only resuming a part of its fundamental 
rights when it passes this legislation to contro] the tolls of 
these great public highways. These railroad men have too 
great self-interest, so to speak, to trust them with the sole 
power, with the destiny, the money, and the earnings of the 
shippers of this country. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have great 
respect for any intelligent class of educated specialists. I 
have great respect for some man who has given some study to 
something and knows a great deal more about it than I do, but 
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I have no respect and no patience with any pretentious claim 
on behalf of railroad traffic managers that they have any great 
superiority in this matter of fixing freight rates over any in- 
telligent body, an administrative body of skilled experts, like 
the present members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
who decide a question only after hearings from both sides. 

Now, listen to a little testimony before that Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as to how these traffic manager experts’ fix 
rates. Why, you would imagine from the eulogies passed upon 
them by railway interests that there is great difficulty about 
their work, that it is something mysterious which the ordinary 
man can not understand or do. Here is Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Prouty's testimony before a committee of Con- 
gress on that point: 

As nearl y as I can ees peers the claim of my ee eer friends upon 
this branch of the case, it is this: The making of a railway tariff 
requires a peculiar mental quality. This er is only possessed by 
an occasional sgn of the human s. The entire supply has 
already been taken up by the railways at cxizenely high fl and 
hence the 5 could not if it would and would not if it could 
8 — form of genius which is necessary to make or revise a 

Nothing could be more absurd than the claim of the railways in er 
respect. We have in the past frequently interrogated the best 
these traffic experts as to the methods by which they proceed. Not 
long ago one of them, when pressed with the consequences of the va- 
rious answers he had given, stated that a traffic man made rates 
largely as the honey bee forms its cell, by a sort of instinct. Upon 
another occasion a traffic official who now occupies one of the most 

- responsible positions of that kind in the country, after being ques- 
tioned by the various members of the Commission as to how he arrived 
at a reasonable rate, said: To tell the truth, gentlemen, we get all 
we can.” That gentieman told the exact truth. The traffic official is 
paid to get all he can. 

“ Expertness ” in railroad rate making is a “ fake.” 

It is an invention to gull and hoodwink the people. 

The most of it consists in— 

(1) Put on all the rate in price that the traffic will bear. 

(2) Cut the throat of your railroad competitor for business. 

(3) By all means combine with rival railroads for “ commu- 
nity of interest,” and extinguish competition. 

These simple rules of robbery constitute the great rate-making 
ability of railway traffic managers. 

In conclusion, let me say that the opinions of one man or 
any one set of men, however intelligent they may be, will long 
influence from eighty-five to one hundred million of intelligent 
people against their own self-interest. Put it upon that ground, 
if upon no other, and the people of this country, in their State 
governments and in this nation, are determined that the people 
shall rule this country, control its Executive, control its judges, 
and control its legislators, free from corporate dictation and 
from corporate interference. I say, godspeed the capital of 
this country and godspeed to the railroad men, and may all 
their bona fide financial ventures prove profitable. We have a 
State, sir, that, in my opinion, is as conservative as any State 
in the Union. We have a State made up of northern and 
southern people, and a great deal of northern capital has been used 
in the State of Florida developing it, and I do not think the peo- 
ple of my district would tolerate my position upon this floor were 
I to make any general tirade against wealth or its acquirement or 
any general tirade against a man because he is rich and for 
no other reason, or against railroads merely as railroads. The 
people in my district in Florida, as in the whole State, are pro- 
gressive citizens, up to the times, in my opinion, full of energy, 

- and invite capital from all sections of this country into their 
borders for investment. I claim that the democracy of Florida 
is as conservative as the Republicanism of any other State. I 
claim that our Democracy is as loyal and true to the interests 
of all the people of this Government, rich and poor alike, as 
the Democracy of any other State. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I do not wish to trespass on the time of the 
gentleman, but in the opening of his remarks he spoke of the 
rate on oranges from Florida to New York. The rate on 
oranges from California, as stated the other day, has been re- 
duced to 80 cents, and to London or Liverpool to $1 a box, in- 
cluding the fast schedules and icing What I would like 
to ask him is, if it does not strike him that it is unfair that for 
less than one-third of the distance the fruits of Florida should 
be charged perhaps from 50 to GO per cent of the rate from 
California, where they must cross three ranges of mountains? 
And if that be the case, does it not follow that if we can pass 
this bill, compelling the oranges from California to stay there, 
the orange growers of Florida are going to have a better oppor- 
tunity to market their products? 

Mr. LAMAR. Mr. Chairman, that may or may not be so. 

Certainly it is not any self-interest that dictates my opinion 

upon this bill. If the terms of this bill 

Mr. HINSHAW. In reference to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY], in view of the dis- 
criminations that exist under the present system, I would like 


to ask the gentleman from Florida if he does not believe a com- 
mission such as is constituted by this bill could do equally as 
well as the railroads do at the present time? 

Mr. LAMAR. I have just read from the testimony of Mr. 
Prouty that traffic officials know no more about this matter 
than any other well-educated, intelligent man who has devoted 
any given time to study of it, and that one of them was com- 
placent enough to say that he evolved his knowledge of rate 
making out of his inner consciousness. Another said, in effect, 
that he grabbed everything in sight. Now, between the two you 
read the truth. But one of the supreme reasons why I desire to 
see this legislation pass, and, while it is being passed, pass a bill 
remedial in all features and against all well-known and often- 
confessed abuses, is to take the railways out of the politics of 
this country. Let the railroad individuals, if they choose, 
urge their individual views. But it would seem there has grown 
up in this country—and there can be no doubt about it—an 
interference in public affairs and domination of public affairs, 
and a contest against public officials, springing out of the solidi- 
fied power of corporate strength. It is against that that I 
speak. It is against that threat that I inveigh. It is to put 
the railroads upon a business basis in this country and make 
them business affairs, and compel them to let politics alone, 
that I desire to see this great question lifted out of the realm 
of discussion and put high and dry and secure from further 
agitation. That, sir, in my opinion will be as great an advan- 
tage to the country at large as will the passage of this bill to the 
shippers everywhere. I do not hesitate to say, and the news- 
papers of the country are full of it, and the people are con- 
scious of it everywhere, that nearly all the political corruption 
in this country—imunicipal corruption, county corruption, State 
and national corruption—grows out of the interference of public 
service corporations in the politics of this country and with 
governmental agencies. It is too patent; it is too apparent. 


The passage by this Congress of a bill containing full remedial 


legislation against all railway abuses will largely take rail- 
roads and railroad interests out of active political interference 
with public legislation. [Loud applause.] 


Railroad Rate Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANKLIN E. BROOKS, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 8, 1906, 


On the bill (H. ice ort E * MU 85 oi — re; 1 9 5 
commerce, roy. ebruary * „ An a c 2 m x. 
— and i Srian the powers of the Intexetate Commerce ‘Com 
m on. 

Mr. BROOKS of Colorado said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: Axailing myself of the rules of this House 
and the opportunity thereby afforded, I desire, without con- 
suming the time of the committee on the floor, to briefly set 
forth and make a part of the Recorp the reasons which are con- 
trolling with me on the question now before us. I shall sup- 
port and vote for this measure and do so cordially, though not 
without some very grave apprehensions and misgivings. 

After so much has been said on both sides of the pending 
question it would be idle for me to go into an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the technical features of the controversy, even were 
I competent to do so. I prefer to set forth the reasons which 
govern my action broadly and on general principles, without 
especial attention to details and without attempting to predict 
the exact operation of the various phases of the measure. 

At the outset let me say that I fully appreciate the magni- 
tude of the interests involved. The forces of transportation, 
allied and interwoven as they are, constitute to-day the most 
stupendous fact in our industrial commonwealth. They have 
reached a point of development which is the amazement of the 
world. They have accomplished the apparently impossible, and 
in their own growth and expansion have contributed more than 
any other single cause to the growth and development of our in- 
dustrial prosperity. From the time when Crassus controlled 
the grain transports of the Roman Empire until to-day, it has 
been true that he who controlled the methods of transportation 
of a nation controlled to an appalling extent its destinies, and 
the American railway system is the most striking example of 
that fact. 

I appreciate what the disturbing of the immense sums invested 
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in these interests would mean. I appreciate the danger of tam- 
pering with an established order which has been, in its broader 
features and its main outlines, strikingly efficient and beneficial. 
It is beyond question, in my judgment, that the ability to fix 
rates as the laws of trade and as the conditions of industrial 
growth have required, has hitherto been a most important and 
beneficial factor in the growth of large areas of our country. 
No portion of the country has been benefited more from this 
growth of our transcontinental railways than has the West, and 
I represent a Western State. I do not question for a moment 
that the opening up and the development of that section, and 
the changing of the trans-Mississippi country from a grazing to 
a farming section, with highly intensified forms of agriculture, 
has been due almost primarily to the power to fix differentials 
and to the much-abused long and short haul. 

The railroads have also doubtless done much, in establishing 
interior basing points, to decentralize the wealth and industries 
of our country and to encourage a symmetrical growth with 
wide-spread prosperity. The examples of these facts have been 
too frequent and fully cited during this debate to warrant a 
repetition on my part of specific instances. 

I quite agree, too, in particular, with what has been said with 
reference to governmental ownership of railways and to the 
effect of the rate-making systems of France and Australia. I 
do not think it can safely be controverted that our own system 
is far preferable for the investor, the shipper, and the country 
at large, to any of those mentioned, but it seems to me that all 
this is, to a degree, begging the question. Just as evident as 
are the beneficent features in the American railway system is 
the fact that abuses have grown up in it, with it, and, to some 
extent, as a part of it. The tremendous power which the rail- 
way systems have acquired has reached a point where they 
stifle and eliminate competition and to-day, to a degree incon- 
sistent with the continued safety of the business world, domi- 
nate our industrial system. No one pretends to deny that by 
the deyice of private car lines certain shippers have been able to 
obtain unfair and prohibitive advantage against their competi- 
tors. More than this, they have been able to exact from the con- 
suming public unfair and sometimes extortionate rates, because 
of this crushing out of competition that the railway abuses have 
made possible. No one seriously denies that by the use of 
terminal lines, swtching charges, and similar devices unfair 
advantages have been obtained by other shippers. Examples of 
these facts also have been too frequent. Feeding on favors such 
as these, favored corporations have grown, expanded, and 
reached towering heights, until they have overshadowed and 
overwhelmed their fellows, and the greatest trusts of to-day 
stand forth as the shining examples of what the perversion of 
the power of the railways and the abuse of their facilities can 
do when manipulated by unscrupulous and powerful hands 
(although when wisely applied they are vastly beneficent to 
whole areas). 

With the power of $11,000,000,000 centered in a relatively 
small number of hands, with the tremendous influence that the 
control of transportation has given them, railway managers 
would be more than human if they did not sometimes err and if 
some evils had not crept in. This power is too great to be 
intrusted to individual hands without some guiding and con- 
trolling force to serve as a check and a restraint. I thoroughly 
believe that these evils are the excrescence and the incident 
and not the essential factor of our American railway system 
to-day. I believe that they should be corrected and remedied, 
and it seems to me that the pending measure will do something 
to bring about this result. I do not believe it will stifle indi- 
vidual initiative or that it will take the control of the roads 
from the hands of their owners. I do not suppose that it is 
perfect. I have yet to see the perfect work of human hands, 
but its passage does not put it beyond the power of correction. 
It would be a strange argument to advance any opposition to the 
enactment of remedial legislation designed to correct flagrant 
and dangerous abuses to say that the legislation itself might 
not be the best possible remedy and, therefore, no remedy 
should be applied. Time will demonstrate wherein this measure 
may be improved; but if no remedy is invoked, time will also 
shortly demonstrate that some of those who are now suffering 
from the evils complained of are beyond help, and some of the 
abuses will be far more difficult of correction as time goes on. 
Most of all do I dissent from the proposition that the bill is a 
step in the direction of State ownership. Indeed, I believe it is 
just the contrary, and this is one of the weighty reasons because 
ef which I shall give it my support. If anything will bring 
about Government ownership of railways in this country, it is 
the continued and uncorrected abuses that the people suffer 
from; it is a disposition on the part of managers not to give 
heed to the honest and proper demands of the public and a 


want of any regulating and supervisory power. The cry of 
socialism has no terrors in this connection, but I fear, and be- 
lieve that there is reason for the fear, that if some step similar 
to this be not soon taken then an outraged public, goaded to 
excesses, will adopt courses and initiate policies which will 
restrict individual initiative, will take the control of the rail- 
roads from their owners, will be subversive of private develop- 
ment, and will be the beginning of State ownership. 

The new Commission gives very little, if any, power not exer- 
cised by the old Interstate Commerce Commission during the 
first few years of its existence, and the functions which the Com- 
mission formerly exercised in no way hindered or obstructed the 
development of our great railway companies. It distinctly does 
not give the right of initiative to the Commission, and it seems 
to me that not enough has been made of this point in the debates. 

It is a narrow distinction, perhaps, but it is to me clear-cut 
and well-defined. It is, moreover, a most Important distinction. 
It is for the roads themselves to say whether or not they shall 
expose themselves to an attack which a fair-minded, intelligent 
Commission, acting without fear or favor, would sustain. So 
long as they do this they need have no fear of the Commission, 
and it seems to me that a few decisions by the Commission will 
have a most positive and salutary effect in restraining further 
abuses, and in guiding both the shipping and transportation 
public into paths of fairness and rectitude. That any drastic, 
far-reaching system of rate overhauling will be initiated by the 
Commission is too remote to be considered. The stupendousness 
of the task itself appalls the human imagination. It is not the 
result under some remote and improbable conditions which we 
should consider in determining our action, but what is the ra- 
tional, probable, and necessary general scope and effect of the 
course we propose taking. I thoroughly believe that the effect 
will be beneficial both to the shipper and to the roads. 

There is a vast difference between the function intrusted to 
the Commission provided for by this bill, with the supervisory 
and regulative power of the courts always ready to be invoked 
to prevent excess, and the stifiing, paralyzing, retrogressive 
influence of the French rate-making commission. If I thought 
that the result of the pending measure would be to inaugurate 
a system in any way approximating that commission, nothing 
would induce me to lend it my support. It is important, how- 
ever, that we recognize the fact that evils exist and it is weak 
and unworthy of us not to make an honest and fair-minded at- 
tempt to remedy those evils simply because they are difficult of 
correction. These evils will not diminish because we shut our 
eyes to them. They will be no more easy to meet next week or 
next year, and the sooner the problem is honestly solved the 
less injury will be inflicted. 

We have here a simple bill, reasonably clear in its terms, 
specific in its operation, the execution of which is to be com- 
mitted to a body of trained, expert men who, without doubt, will 
be selected with great care from those most competent in the 
country to perform such duties. There is no warrant, in fact, 
for the belief that they will be otherwise than careful, pru- 
dent, and conservative in their conduct. I haye too much faith 
in the integrity and adaptability of the American people to 
believe that this Commission will not meet the situation 
developed by this legislation properly and fairly for all inter- 
ests concerned. The steadying effect of great power continued 
for a long period, splendidly evidenced in our higher Federal 
courts, will certainly bring about similar results with such a 
Commission, and I do not fear unfortunate results from its 
operation. 

The question of constitutionality of the act I am willing to 
intrust to the thorough study and careful attention of the trained 
legal minds who have devoted so much attention to it, know- 
ing always that their conclusions are subject to review and 
to judicious determination if there are any errors. 

There are other reasons which to those of us on this side 
of the Chamber should appeal with great force. Our leaders 
have made this measure a party issue. We have gone before 
the country pledged to its enactment. The President, with the 
tremendous force of his moral convictions, with the intense 
earnestness of his nature, and with an unquestioned and un- 
questionable desire to work out the highest good of the people, 
has urged in the strongest manner possible his own reasons 
for this action. I am very glad to say that to me these com- 
mitments have great weight, and I am willing to resolve what- 
ever doubt I may have with regard to the present expediency 
of this legislation in favor of it, because of this support that 
has been given it. 

In a question such as this I think we may do well to follow 
with confidence the lead of the President, who, more than any 
man in recent times, stands for the needs of the common peo- 
ple and the fulfillment of their just, fair, and proper desires. 
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Indeed, I believe that none of the distinguished services that 
our present President has rendered to the people, when seen ia 
perspective, will appear more striking and will have a more 
lasting and beneficial result than his action in crystallizing and 
clarifying public sentiment in this matter. We have talked 
railway rates in a desultory way for a good many years. There 
has been a keen consciousness that something was wrong; but 
there has been a vague, uncertain, unclarified attitude of the 
public mind with reference thereto. It has remained for Mr. 
Roosevelt, with his strong, direct, positive action, with his clear 
apprehension of the wrong and his common-sense view of a 
practicable and available remedy, to focus the public thought 
and transform what was hitherto a grumble of discontent into 
a strong, intelligent demand for prompt remedial action. I am 
glad, therefore, to lend whatever support I can to his efforts in 
this behalf. 

Let me repeat, that in my view there is involved in this po- 
sition nothing antagonistic to vested interests, nothing revolu- 
tionary, nothing subversive of our established industrial system, 
nothing really prejudicial to the interests of the railway com- 
panies themselves, and nothing which we as Representatives, 
having in mind the needs and requirements of the people, should 
not willingly accept. In so doing I know that I am voicing the 
strong public sentiment of the people whom I represent. I know 
that in so doing I am taking the course that they almost uni- 
versally approve, and I believe that, in its essence, their judg- 
ment is sound and their views correct. 


the use of the light and healthful beverages, such as wine and 
beer, impossible and induces people elandestinely to procure the 
strong drinks that can easily be concealed. This is the case 
wherever prohibition is in vogue. It proves conclusively that 
prohibition does not mean temperance. Instead ef promoting 
the cause of temperance it invites and encourages intem- 
perance and excesses. I believe in temperance, Mr. Chairman, 
and those who have known me here for thirteen years know 
that I live up to that belief. Moreover, I sympathize with any 
movement which has the promotion of temperate habits for its 
object and with all good people who honestly strive to uphold 
the cause of moderation. But prohibition. and prohibitionists 
do not belong in that category. They may mean well, but the 
movement long ago proyed abortive and the people engaged 
in it are misled. Their remedy is wrong and vicious in prin- 
ciple and has proved ineffective in practice. 

A little more than half a century has passed since the first 
prohibition law, the so-called “ Maine law,” was enacted. Dur- 
ing this period prohibition has been introduced in a number of 
States—in some as a general measure, in some in the form of 
local option only. In some States the prohibition laws were, 
after a few years’ trial, repealed, and in others it was attempted 
to prevent the sale of intoxicating beverages, or at least to re- 
duce it to a minimum by high license. 

And what is the result of all this legislation? Everyone 
knows, except those who do not want to know, that all legis- 
lative measures of a prohibitive character failed most disas- 
trously in the very object which they had in view, namely, in 
preventing the use of intoxicating beverages. Invariably the 
result of prohibition was an increase in the use of ardent spirits 
and a decrease in the use of lighter drinks, especially beer, the 
mildest and most harmless of all alcoholic beverages. Prohibi- 
tion created the most profitable fields for the sale of alcohol 
under the name of patent medicines, or bitters, or essences. 
Recent revelations have shown that some of them are stronger 
than whisky; the drugs which they contain render their indis- 
criminate use much more dangerous to health than plain whisky. 
Is it possible to believe that those who use them do not know 
that they drink alcohol? 

Almost simultaneously with the establishment of prohibition 
came the establishment of the “ speak easy,” the “ blind pig,” the 
“blind tiger,” and similar institutions with similar euphonious 
names; a new industry, that of the boot legger,” made its ap- 
pearance; the druggist became a lawbreaker, the physician and 
his patients became hypocrites—the latter feigned disease and 
the former feigned belief and prescribed—publie officials be- 
came corrupt, and the contempt in which the liquor laws were 
held extended to the law generally. 

Bribery and blackmail became common, public and private 
morals suffered, and the self-esteem of the citizens sank. 

In the census year 1890 the number of prison inmates in the 
United States was 82,290, or 1,315 for each 1,000,000 of inhab- 
itants, but in Kansas the rate was 1,351 for each 1,000,000 of 
population. In Maine the rate was only 774, but in view of the 
fact that the rate in Minnesota was 619, in Wisconsin 663, 
Nebraska 619, there is nothing for Maine to pride herself on. 

Moreover, all the prohibition States except Vermont showed 
in 1890 a decided increase in the number of prisoners over 1880. 
Massachusetts, which greatly limits the number of saloons, 
shows 2,335 prisoners for every 1,000,000 of inhabitants, almost 
twice the average. 

But that is not all. If the following figures show anything, 
they show that prohibition has a tendency to retard the growth 
and development of States. The population of the United 
States in 1890 was 62,622,250; in 1900 it was 76,303,387, a gain 
of 21.80 per cent. The population of the prohibition States 
was as follows: 


The Statehood Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON.RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 12707) to enable the people of Oklahoma and of the 
Indian Territory to form a constitution and State ee renee and 
be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, and to enable the people of New Mexico and of Arizona to 
form a constitution and State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN; I voted for the rule and shall vote for the 
bill. In determining my course I permitted the more impor- 
tant questions involved in the statehood proposition to over- 
come my objections to what must be regarded, in comparison 
with the main issue, as a minor detail. But I would be un- 
faithful to my convictions and unmindful of the principles 
I have cherished all my life if I failed to enter my emphatic 
protest against the provision which puts Indian Territory under 
the ban of prohibition. To my mind prohibition is slavery. 
It is subversive of recognized individual rights, and there- 
fore undemocratic and un-American. Indeed, the question may 
be fairly asked, Which is the more objectionable, an arrange- 
ment which places a man’s person under another man’s con- 
trol, or a device by which the exercise of inalienable indi- 
yidual rights is prevented by State authority? The right to 
eat and drink what you please is not one of those natural 
rights which the individual is called upon to surrender on be- 
coming a member of civilized society, because its exercise in- 
volves neither a moral wrong nor an injury to his neighbor, and 
this is the reason why those who are ever bent on interfering 
with the personal habits of their neighbors have never dared 
to advocate laws prohibiting these habits directly or to deny 
their rightful exercise. They try to accomplish their purpose 
by indirection. Therefore prohibition means nothing more and 
nothing less than to prevent citizens from exercising a privilege 
which in itself is both legal and maral, and must hence be re- 
garded as an undeniable and inalienable human right. I hold 
this to be a violation of every sound American doctrine of gov- 
ernment and am certain that this House or Congress would 
never sanction it as an independent proposition. 

It is needless to repeat here that prohibition never prohibits. 
Wherever it has been tried practical experience has demon- 
strated it to be a lamentable failure. It is because you can not 
correct human habits and change human nature by legislation, 
because you can not by invoking the physical power of the State 
do what education and refinement alone can accomplish. Take 
the Indian Territory for an example. The excesses committed 
there, so far as they are traceable to the excessive use of in- 
toxicants, were a direct result of prohibition, because it renders 


With the exception of the Dakotas, the prohibition States 
remained far behind the average in increase of population. 
South Dakota shows 1 per cent above the average, but it ceased 
to be a prohibition State in 1896, and the great increase of the 
population of North Dakota remained far behind its increase in 
the previous decade, when it was 278 per cent. 

Prohibition was everywhere followed by a slower growth of 
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population. In Iowa the increase between 1870 and 1880 was 
36 per cent; in the following decade it sank to 17.66, and then 
to 16.73. The population of Kansas increased 173 per cent 
between 1870 and 1880, only 43 per cent between 1880 and 1890, 
and only 4 per cent between 1890 and 1900. 

Reversely, the influence of prohibition on the growth of popu- 
lation is shown in Rhode Island. Her population increased 18 
per cent between 1850 and 1860, In 1863 prohibition was abol- 
ished, and the following census showed an increase of 25 per 
cent. 

During the same periods the population of the nonprohibition 
New England States had a healthy growth above the average. 

It is a remarkable fact that of the three Commonwealths of 
the Union which ever suffered a decrease of population two 
were prohibition States, namely, Maine and New Hampshire, 
and they suffered their loss during an intense prohibition agita- 
tion between 1860 and 1870. The third State—Nevada—is a 
mining State, with an insignificant, naturally shifting, and 
fluctuating population. 

To countenance these conditions and to assist their growth 
and duration by the passage of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill would, 
in my humble opinion, be a grave error. 

I am not quite clear in my mind which kind of would-be re- 
formers are the more dangerous, those who blindly stick to a 
theory or dogma without studying the effect of its application 
in practical life, or those who look only upon the surface of the 
phenomena of practical life without forming any theory as to 
their cause and effect. Be this as it may, the prohibitionists, 
who belong to the former class, seem to act upon the principle 
that the whole country may “go to the dickens” if only their 
dogma is saved. 

How it is possible, in view of the almost unanimous testimony 
of post commandants and officers of the United States Army to 
the injurious and demoralizing effects of the abolition of the 
canteen, to still object to its reestablishment passes my compre- 
hension. Vile resorts haye grown up in the neighborhood of 
the posts like mushrooms, where the vilest liquors are served 
to the soldier, who otherwise would be content with the glass of 
beer which he got in the canteen. He associates in these re- 
sorts with the most degraded class of women, and as a conse- 
quence desertions, courts-martial, and loathsome diseases have 
fearfully increased, discipline is weakened, and the physical 
and moral health of the soldier ruined. The testimony is col- 
lected in a volume of over 500 pages in House Document No. 
252, entitled “The Sale of Beer and Light Wines in Post Ex- 
changes. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War,” etc. 

Only a short time ago, J. H. Burton, Inspector-General of the 
Army, reported 6,533 desertions from the Army in that last 
fiscal year—that is to say, one out of every nine soldiers de- 
serted. No army in the world equals that. Among the prin- 
cipal causes he states: No beer to be had in the post ex- 
changes.” 

In the last report of the Surgeon-General of the Army I find, 
In Table A, a comparison between the preyalence of certain dis- 
eases in the American and the foreign armies. In the American 
Army there are 25.50 cases of acute alcoholism and delirium 
tremens in every 1,000 cases of sickness; in the Prussian army 
there are 0.9; in the Bavarian, 0.19. That is to say, that 
there is in the American Army more than a hundred and fifty 
times as much alcoholism as in the German. -Yet in all Ger- 
man barracks are canteens, and in Bavaria, the beer country of 
the world, beer forms a part of the daily diet of everybody, the 
soldiers included. 

In the Philippine Islands the condition is even worse, the 
rate of alcoholism among our soldiers being 37.50. 

In a letter to Major Seaman, Army surgeon, a prominent 
officer, stationed at Peking in 1901, expressed himself very 
pointedly and satirically on the subject, as follows: 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union would have no fault to 
find with the post here. The men go outside and get drunk on sam 
shui in town and go to sleep in back yards or other worse places, but 
the sanctity of the Government 8 is maintained. The Ger- 
mans have a “ bier halle“ on the wall at Hartaman gate. The Japan- 
ese have their canteen. The British have one in their grounds, and brin, 
thelr beer to their tables. The French soldier has his little bottle o 
wine at dinner. We alone are virtuous. We are the advocates of re- 
form. We are the great hypocritical hippodrome—none like we. 

As to the condition on which it is proposed to admit Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory into statehood, it is seriously 
to be considered whether such a proceeding would not be a 
violation of the principle underlying our form of Government. 
True, there are precedents. Kansas was admitted upon the 
condition that it would not permit slavery and Utah was com- 
pelled to give up polygamy. The slavery question, however, 
was a question of life and death to the Union, and the modern 
civilized world is unanimous in the condemnation of polygamy. 


` 


The miserable and petty question of prohibition can not be com- 
pared in importance with the slavery and marriage question. 
Besides, the condition can not be enforced. The law provides 
for the admision of States, but not for their expulsion. If, 
after the admission of a new State, its citizens should deter- 
mine to use their right of legislating for themselves in a 
sphere which properly belongs to the State, and should abolish 
prohibition, who can prevent them? 

Aside from the legal and constitutional reasons for not in- 
sisting on prohibition, there are the well-known practical rea- 
sons against it. Prohibition prevails in Indian Territory now, 
but even the strong arm of the Federal Government is unable 
to entirely suppress the illegal sale of liquor, and most cer- 
tainly it can not prevent the use of substitutes, some of which 
are quite nasty and far more injurious than whisky. <A cor- 
respondent of a St. Louis paper recently wrote from Tulsa, 
Ind. T., among other things, as follows: 

To satisfy a thirst for a thing that can not be had men that are 
addicted to the use of alcohol will go to any extreme. Many have 
lost thelr lives in trying to quench their thirst. Some have been shot 
down by United States marshals, while others have resorted to patent 
medicines, lemon extract, red ink, extract of ginger, or an compound 
that had for its base alcohol. Hardly a week passes without some 
poor man, and occasionally a woman, leaving the world by one of these 
routes. Patent medicines are good sellers, especially if they are part 
whisky. Varnish, where corn alcohol is used, is a favorite drink, 
especially among the painters, the body of it being first allowed to 
precipitate. 

Varnish; that is the thing! Give civilization an outside 
coat of varnish by prohibition, and make people drink the stuff 
so as to give it also an inside coat. It is all sham, this sump- 
tuary legislation, anyway, and the best thing which Congress 
could do would be to wash its hands of it and not sacrifice its 
dignity to the injudicious schemes of theorists, who utterly 
refuse to gain a knowledge of life from its practical side. 

Whether a man will use alcoholic beverages or not is solely 
a matter of his individual concern, and any interference by 
legislation is an interference with his personal liberty. This 
it would be even if prohibition would prohibit, which it does 
not. Men have used alcoholic stimulants during past centuries 
and will use them for many centuries to come. Perhaps it 
would be wise to influence their choice in a reasonable and dis- 
creet manner, and the only proper legislation for that purpose 
not below the dignity of our National Legislature would be 
fiscal legislation that would have a tendency to cause a substi- 
tution of the milder drinks, such as wine and beer, for the 
strong ardent spirits. The encouragement of wine culture 
might prove a moral and economic blessing to some parts of 
our country; a wise discrimination in fiscal legislation be- 
tween ardent liquors and fermented malt beverages may popu- 
larize the latter and promote real temperance. But nothing 
is more dangerous than coercion or repression by the force of 
law in matters which, according to the general prevailing sen- 
timent, belong to the domain of the individual will. We live in 
a democratic country and in a democratic age. The individual 
will demands not a limitation, but rather an extension of its 
sphere, and the spirit of liberty rebels against the application 
of a theory which makes everybody a judge of what is good 
for a man except that man himself. 

In the short time allotted to me it is impossible to go more 
fully into this subject, but let me say just a word in regard to 
the pending bill. If the provision to which I have called atten- 
tion became a law, the white citizens of Indian Territory, as well 
as the Indians, would for the next twenty-one years be denied 
the opportunity of securing even the lightest kind of beverage 
for their family tables. Their personal rights would be curtailed 
to this intolerable extent by a mandate of Congress. Is there a 
single man within the sound of my voice who does not see the 
absurdity of such a proposition? While granting them the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of statehood with one hand, are we 
not putting the chains of slavery around their necks with the 
other? Is this not erecting the gallows alongside of the ilberty 
we feign to grant them? Surely it would be a repetition of the 
amusing demonstration in 1848 of which history tells us, when 
the unsophisticated peasant subjects of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse shouted: “ Long live the Republic! Long live the Grand 
Duke!“ in the same breath. If the good people of Indian Ter- 
ritory should fail to rebel against this tyrannical attempt on 
the part of Congress to dictate to them in a matter which is and 
should be their own affair, then I am greatly mistaken in their 
character and manhood. It was Abraham Lincoln who said, 
“You can not create a State half slave and half free,“ and if 
ever an American Congress or the people themselves should so 
far forget American traditions as to ignore the injunction 
handed down to us in these truthful words, then the Supreme 
Court of the United States will no doubt give them renewed 
force and effect. [Loud applause.] 
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Philippine Tariff. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
0 7 
IN THE HOUSE ges e 
Friday, January 12, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 8) to amend an act entitled “An act temporarily to 
provide revenue for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 8, 1902. 


Mr. LONGWORTH said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I submit the following letters as a part of my 
remarks delivered on Friday, January 12, 1906: 


Tus ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE, 
20 Central Street, Boston, January 13, 1906. 


Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH. 

Dear Sin: Your speech yesterday has given great gratification to 
those who have always df suspen the annexation of the Philippine Is- 
lands. I trust the inclosed measure, which has been introdu to the 
House in two or three forms, as well as in the Senate by Mr. CRANE, 
may have your support, as no date is suggested for the ind ence 
of the islands, the intention of the resolution being to obviate the ob- 
jection made to our avoidance of the responsibility supposed to be 
assumed in the mattér should we abandon the 1 to the pos- 
sible greed of other nations. I wonder if you will allow me to suggest 
that, in spite of the childlikeness which appears in any of the Fili- 
pinos whom you have met, there are a g. many men of solid charac- 
ter, intelligence, and education among them who perhaps had to be 
rather sought out by members of the Congressional party seeming to be 
under the guidance of the Secretary, who has rather committed himself 
to stifling all discussion of the subject. We know and haye been in 
more or less connection with a very large number of such persons 
and although undoubtedly there might be ups and downs and periods o. 
chaos, the elements exist which would in a very little while come into 
control and give the Fillpinos a satisfactory and 6 

overnment. The contention can hardly be disputed, as . John 
“iske, the historian, has asserted, that no nation ever succeeded in self- 
8 unless by its own independent evolution, nor had even been 
ed on to it under any foreign tutelage whatever. 

Pardon the intrusion to the immense interest which we have in the 
subject and the very sincere sympathy and gratitude we feel for the ad- 
vanced position you have taken. 

am, your obedient servant, 
Erving WINSLOW, Secretary. 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., January 16, 1906. 
Ervine WINSLOW, Ees f 
Secretary the Anti-Imperialist League, 
No. 20 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEAR Sin: Your favor of the 13th instant is at hand and contents 
carefully noted. 

You state that my recent speech on the Philippine tariff bill has 
“ giyen great gratification to those who have always opposed the annex- 
ation of the Philippine Islands,“ and ask my, support for the resolution 
introduced into the Senate by Mr. CRANE, which provides, in effect, that 
the President shall be requested to open negotiations with other 
nations to secure the neutralization of the Philippine Islands. I con- 
fess, most respectfully, that I fail to see in what 1 my remarks 
may haye pleased the members of the Anti-Imperialist League or in 
what respect I may have given grounds for anyone supposing that I 
would support this resolution. 

I took particular pains to say that in my opinion to-day and for the 
life of the present generation, at least, the Filipino ple are absolutely 
incapable of self-government, and stated the two characteristics of the 
Filipino people that render them, in my opinion, incapable, to wit, a 
lack of appreciation of the duty of the public officer to the people and 
their utter lack of a conception of the 1 of labor. used this 
language: Until the Filipino people shall have proved themselves capa- 
ble of hg these two conceptions it would be, in my mind, nothin 
short of a national crime to turn the islands over to them, for it coul 
do nothing else, even with all the safeguards of an international treat. 
of neutrality, but condemn them to almost immediate anarchy and 
bloodshed.” In my opinion those Filipinos who argue that they are 
ready for immediate independence, 8 this Government negotiate 
an international treaty of neutrality, convict themselves of incom- 
petency to form a government by their own statement. They rest their 
whole cause on the statement that there are two classes in the Phili 
pines—the directing class and the obeying class. These gentlemen, Re 
they had their way, would form a government most obnoxious to those 
who beliéve in free Institutions. 

You state in your letter that there are a good many men of solid 
character, intelligence, and education among the Filipinos. I agree 
with you perfectly. I myself met many men whose friendship I would 
be proud to claim; scholars and men of ability and character who 
would be noted and respected men in any Seat A but from not one of 
them did I ever hear the statement that the Filipinos were ready for 
self-government or would be for years to come. 

You say that Secre SIY Taft “has rather committed himself to 
stifling all discussion of the subject.” The truth of that statement I 
deny e S There was not a moment of our stay in the Philip- 
pine Islands that Secretary Taft and every, member of his party were 
not glad to hear any statement that any Filipino chose to make; in 
fact, Secretary Taft at all times urg any Filipino who had any 
complaint to make against the government or any criticism of the acts 
of any public officers, or had views on any subject of interest to the 
Filipinos, to popoa and state them. Day after day we were in session, 
morning and afternoon, in the ayuntamiento. The hearings were 
lic and anyone who had anything to say was welcome. Your state- 
ment that 1 Taft sought to stille discussion is untrue, and is 
unfalr to a man who has the interest of the Fillpino people at heart 

e. 


far more than any member of the Anti-Imperialist Leagu 
XL——616 


Permit me to say, in closing, that I wholl 


and absolutely disap- 
porn of every step and every action taken ＋ the Anti-Imperialist 
ague from its inception, and that I wholly and absolutely approve of 
the policy of the Government of the United States toward the Fili- 
pinon since our occupation there. I am not in favor of holding the 
hilippines forever; I do not favor holding them longer than we are in 
honor bound to do. In my opinion we are in honor bound to hold 
them and to govern them until the Filipinos shall have proved them- 
selves capable of self-government. I fear that will be a long time. 
I am sure that it will not come during the present generation of Fili- 
inos. I fear that an intelligent public sentiment will only appear 
generations yet unborn. I a be wrong. I hope I am. I ho 
that the present policy of the United States will bring about the su 
stantial and needed changes in the condition and capacity of the people 
sooner than I believe it will, but in the meantime to do anything else 
than what we are now do would be, in my opinion, a national crime, 
I have the honor to very truly, yours, 


NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 


Tun ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE, 
20 Central Street, Boston, January 15, 1906 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH. 

DEAR Sir: Havi the advantage to-day of reading the report of 
your speech in the Recorp, I see that the efforts of the translator of 
the Philippine memorial presented in the Marble Hall at Manila last 
August seem to you a subject of criticism. May I submit to you a fair 
translation of the first two paragraphs which you quot in your 


speec 
“It is undeniable that in the Philippines there exists a sufficient 
number of what is called ‘the ruling class,’ a small part of which is at 
present in the government empo in all the branches of its administra- 
pen. cooperating with it actively and effectively in its governmental 
rs 


It the Philippine Archipel. has a governable mass, adapted to 
obedience, and a 1 able to exert command, it has conditions 
for self-government. ‘hese, without counting incidental exceptions, 
are the two elements which determine the political capacity of a 
country—a body which knows how to govern, the ruling class; and 
a body which knows how to obey, ‘the popular mass.’ The culture of 
the ruling class and that of the 133 mass of the Filipinos, strictly 
and relatively, is harmoniously adjustable.” 

The sentence which you compare with Mark Twain's style, in a 
proper translation reads as follows: 

“The fact that the Filipinos lack such immortal figures as_ those 
of Washington and Jefferson does not make them unfit for self-gov- 
ernment. There are independent nations wonderfully civilized, estab- 
lished in a litical liberty, without having nurtured citizens of such 
stature. Cu and Panama, yesterday declared republics of the same 
North America, can not boast the memories of such great men.” 

If you and your colleagues approached the Filipino mind no more 
closely that by judgments formed upon a casual interpreter's con- 
ception, it may account for a certain lack of eens and compre- 
hension. It may interest you to know that in many of the collegiate 
debates, for which we are constantly supplying material on the question 
of the retention of the Philippines, the decision in favor of abandon- 
ment of the islands has been given in consequence of the ability and 
3 of the testimony (properly translated) given at the Marble 

all. Had you placed yourself in contact with such men as Sandiko, 
Barretto, and Guerrero you would have found a large class of persons 
quite equal in capacity and intelligence with those who have taken 
service with the Government and superior to them, of course, 
Ideals of patriotism and the principles of liberty. 


I am, your obedient servant, 
Ervine WINSLOW, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1906. 
Envixa WINSLOW, Es 


Beoretary the Anti-Impertalist League, 
No. 20 Central Strect, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sim: Since writing the inclosed letter, bearing date of January 
17, fe are received your letter of the 15th and have carefully noted its 
contents. 

I am not altogether surprised to note that since reading the report 
of my speech in the RECORD you see my views in a different light than 
you did from the somewhat meager report published in some of the 
newspapers. 

You say in your letter “if you and your- colleagues approached the 
Filipino mind no more closely that (than?) by judgments formed upon 
a casual interpreter's conception, it may account for a certain lack of 
sympathy and comprehension.” You seem to forget that in addition 
to this printed memorial we listened to addresses from a number of 
gentlemen upon the subject therein contained. In fact, as I remember 
it, the session lasted not less than five hours. The statement was 
specifically made by these gentlemen that all their views and the views 
of those whom they assumed to represent were contained in this pam- 
erry e ped if my memory serves me right, they said that it was 

eir creed. 

I used in my remarks the exact words of the pamphlet for this 
reason. The translation of some portions of the pamphlet which you 
haye submitted to me I have no doubt are correct, although I am not a 
student of Spanish, but the exact phraseology in which their arguments 
are clothed makes absolutely no difference in this case. Phrase the 
argument how you may, the very basis of their contention that the Fill- 
pinos are now in a condition to govern themselves is the fact that there 
exists among the Filipinos two separate and distinct classes—a small 
class competent to direct and a large class competent to obey. In other 
words, they advocate the proposition that the classes shall govern the 
masses. he fact that almost in the next breath they refer to Russia 
as a free state is significant of the kind of government that they would 
form if they had their way. 

You further state: “It may interest you to know that in many of 
the collegiate debates, for which we are constantly supplying material 
on the question of the retention of the Philippines, the decision in 
favor of the abandonment of the islands has been given in consequence 
of the ability and quality of the testimony (proper y translated) given 
at the Marble Hall.” I have not had the privilege of listening to any 
of the “collegiate debates referred to; but if any American, even 
though he be a college boy, has — porat in favor of class government in 
a republic or has commended f om as it exists in Russia I confess 


I am surprised. 
The Philippine bill has just passed the House of Representatives. 
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It was somes by the votes of those who believe that this Government 
should do all it can to benefit the Filipinos materially and to uplift 
all classes, including what you style the obe, class,” mentally and 
morally. As one of those and as one who F admires their 
many good qualities and does not condemn, but pities, their many 
bad ones, I say, and I or it with the t conviction, that to adopt 
any other 3 than at Which this vernment is now rsuing 
toward the Philippine Islands would be a grave national blunder. To 
turn the islands over to the Filipinos to govern for themselves at this 
time would be a nati crime. 

I do not court any newspaper controversy with the Anti-Imperialist 
League, but, in view of your misapprehension of my position, and with 
the desire that it shall not r be . I shall feel 
at liberty to make this correspondence public. 

I have the honor to be, yours, with great respec’ 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH. 


The Statehood Bill. 
REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY D. FLOOD, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, - 
Friday, January 26, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 12707) to enable the people of Oklahoma and of the 
Indian Territory to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
and to enable the people of New Mexico and of Arizona to form a 
constitution and State Government and be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States. 


Mr. FLOOD said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I am well aware that it is a futile waste of 
time to offer any objections to the passage of this bill. That 
. matter was settled on yesterday when the resolution reported by 
the Committee on Rules was adopted. That transaction was 
among the most flagrant exhibitions of arbitrary and despotic 
power ever witnessed in the American Congress. The effect of 
that resolution was to enable the Republican majority in this 
House to force a vote upon the statehood bill at 3 o’clock to-day 
without further debate, motion, or amendment. 

It is the cloture or gag-law proceeding in its most obnoxious 
form. It is an infamous proceeding to rush through an in- 
famous measure. That measure is to admit by one bill four 
Territories as two States; to join together Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory as one State, and Arizona and New Mexico as 
one State. 

The proceeding is infamous, because it strikes down the right 
of debate and amendment in the American Congress, where the 
representatives of the people have the right, or ought to have 
the right, to discuss public measures affecting the interests of 
their constituents, and to offer amendments to such measures. 
It is an infamous measure, because it forcibly joins together 
as one State the two Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, 
whose people do not desire to be thus united, and who by dis- 
similarity of race, religion, language, customs, and civilizations 
ought not to be united—two populations that are totally un- 
homogenous. The people of New Mexico are of the Latin 
race, or of mixed Latin and Indian, while the great majority 
of the people of Arizona are Americans, of Anglo-Saxon descent. 

I know, as I have said, that it is a waste of time to protest 
against this enormity. I take that back. It is a futile at- 
tempt, but it is not a waste of time. It can never be a waste of 
time to sound a note of warning against the action of an arro- 
gant majority in trampling under foot the freedom of speech, 
the right of debate in this House; and by their action in forcing 
an alliance of these Territories against their will, and thereby 
trampling underfoot the great principle enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence that “all just government rests 
upon the consent of the governed.” 

The American people are not indifferent spectators of what is 
transpiring in this House to-day. That it will meet with their 
approval, I can never believe. That the disregard with which 
the majority treat not only the right of debate on this floor, but 
the right of the people of the Territories to be heard as to the 
conditions upon which they shall assume statehood, will incur 
the frown of the American people, I verily believe. That this 
arrogant and insolent majority will be awakened from fheir 
dream of security by the thunders of the ballot box is a thing 
that I confidently expect to see. 

Consider for a moment what it is that we do in passing this 
bill. We scout the idea that a people have a right to be heard 
in the formation of a government that shall regulate their polit- 
ical and domestic concerns. 

There has been a labored effort-to show that in numerous in- 
stances Territories have been invested with statehood upon po- 


litical considerations and not in deference to the wishes of the 
people of the Territory. But I venture to say that no instance 
can be fotnd where statehood was forced upon a Territory 
under such conditions of violent opposition and yehement pro- 
test as exist in Arizona. The incontestable fact before this 
House is that with almost absolute unanimity the people of 
Arizona—men, women, and children—are opposed to being united 
with New Mexico as a State. This fact is not gainsaid; it is 
not pretended to be controverted; it can not by any audacity 
of contradiction be denied. Two gentlemen, Republicans both, 
have stated on this floor that they voted two years ago for join- 
ing these Territories in one State, but since that time they have 
visited Arizona and discovered such a universal antipathy 
among the people to the jointure that they have changed their 
minds and will feel constrained to vote against the bill. The 
people of Arizona have sent to Congress protests against this 
jointure—this outrage, as they call it—from the press, from the 
pulpit, from the business houses, and actually from the school- 
houses. The idea of a political and domestic union with New 
Mexico is abhorrent to them. They are white-featured Ameri- 
cans—Anglo-Saxons. The people of New Mexico are dark- 
hued Latins and a mixture of Latins and Indians. Mr. Chair- 
man, the great dramatist in the tragedy of “ Othello” describes 
Desdemona as wooed by the dusky Moor with tales of thrill- 
ing adventure that he poured into her ear. He told his story of 
battles, sieges, fortunes, of moving accidents by flood and field; 
and so won her assent to lay his head upon that breast whiter 
than snow, and smooth as monumental alabaster. But very dif- 
ferent from that picture is this. Here the fair American 
maiden scorns an alliance with the dusky Mexican, and the lat- 
ter is even indifferent to the charms of the fair scorner. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that the people of these Territo- 
ries haye a right to have their wishes consulted in this matter 
of uniting them into one State. The Constitution of the United 
States provides (Art. IV, sec. 3) that no State “shall be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, with- 
out the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned.” I 
contend that by a parity of reasoning no two Territories ought 
to be joined to make a State without the consent of the people 
of the respective Territories. The principle that underlies both 
propositions is the same, the fundamental principle that “ all 
just government rests upon the consent of the governed.” 

Let me ask why should not Axizona be permitted, at the 
proper time, to enter the Union as a separate State, instead of 
being forced against her will in conjunction with New Mexico? 
She is not asking to be admitted now. She has on several o¢ca- 
sions in the past knocked at the door of the Union, but on those 
occasions partisan politics declared that her case was not 
that of the invitation in scripture, Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” But whenever she asks ta come in, and 
fulfills the requisites of suflicient population, sufficient re- 
sources, and sufficient area, it will be the duty of Congress to 
admit her as a separate State, and not coerce her into an ab- 
horrent alliance with a dissimilar and uncongenial people. She 
has now a population of 150,000, larger than that j 
twenty States at the time of their admission into the Union. 
Her resources of agriculture are good and are rapidly improv- 
ing year by year, while her mineral and mining resources are 
enormous. And as to area, she is more than three times the 
size of any State east of the Mississippi River. And yet this 
bill unites as one State this immense Territory with another 
Territory of equal if not greater dimensions. The two Terri- 
tories of Arizona and New Mexico together form an area of such 
expanse that to simply give the figures that express its dimen- 
sions is to demonstrate the impropriety of admitting them as 
one State. They are together larger than the original thirteen 
States, leaving out North Carolina. The distance across them 
by a line diagonally connecting the extreme corners is greater 
than the distance from New York to Chicago; greater than the 
distance from the Virginia Capes to the Mississippi River. 
Think of that—greatef than from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Mississippi. 

It has been said in the course of this debate that in addition 
to the barriers of race, religion, customs, and civilizations which 
separate these two Territories nature has interposed an almost 
impassable barrier of mountains, a spur of the Rocky Range. 

Mr. Chairman, you and every Member of this body must have 
often noticed and admired the graphic and animating fresco 
by Leutze that adorns the wall as you go up the stairway that 
leads to the House gallery above. It is entitled “ Westward 
Ho,” and represents a caravan of pioneers journeying to the 
far West before the days of railroads. The adventurers have 
just attained the top of the Rocky Mountains and are gazing in 
rapture on the vision that opens to their view toward the setting 
sun. One is represented as stagding on a rock that forms the 
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highest pinnacle. If we may suppose this caravan to be cross- 
ing the spur of the Rockies that separates these two Territories, 
what would this man on the pinnacle behold? Looking back 
over the region through which he had journeyed, there would 
lay a land stretching far beyond the limit of human vision— 
for 500 miles to Oklahoma. Looking to the west, there would 
lay a land stretching an equal distance of 500 miles to where 
the Colorado River empties into the Gulf of California—prac- 
tically to the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Chairman, is it not an enormity to admit this immense 
area into the Union as a single State? 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, great as this enormity is, how can we 
be surprised at it? Is it not the disregarding of an implied, if 
not the express, provision of the Constitution to join together 
two reluctant and unwilling people? But is it not being done 
by the same party that dismembered the State of Virginia and 
by a Cesarian operation gaye birth to the State of West Vir- 
ginia, with a zigzag line of separation between what was once 
a homogeneous and happy State? The Republican party does 
not hesitate to divide an unwilling people into two States; it 
does not scruple to unite into one two dissimilar, uncongenial, 
and discordant peoples. 


The Statehood Bill. 
REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT W. BONYNGE, 
OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 26, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 12707) to enable the people of Oklahoma and of the 
Indian 3 to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
and to enable the people of New Mexico and of Arizona to form a con- 
stitution and State government and be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, 


Mr. BONYNGE said: 

Under the rule adopted by the House general leave to print 
remarks on the statehood bill has been granted, and I desire to 
take advantage of that permission. While, generally speaking, 
I do not approve of the custom, I think it is fully justified in 
the present case. Debate in the House upon the bill under the 
rule governing its consideration was purely pro forma. The 
bill was not open to an amendment of any kind or description. 
The only purpose that could possibly be served by the debate 
was to enable Members to express their views upon the pending 
measure and to give their reasons for their action upon the bill. 
That purpose can be served equally well by printing the remarks 
in the Recorp, and I therefore have no hesitancy in availing 
myself in this case of the privilege granted. 

I do so for the purpose of stating the grounds of my opposi- 
tion to the bill. I shall content myself with a very plain and 
brief statement of my objections to the measure. It was a 
matter of deep regret to me that I found myself in opposition to 
a majority of the Members on the Republican side of the House. 
I took consolation, however, in the fact that in pursuing the 
course I did I was in accord with the oft-repeated platform ut- 
terances of the Republican party through its national conven- 
tions. 

Oklahoma and Indian Territory are unquestionably entitled 
to immediate admission into the Union. If the question con- 
cerning those two Territories could have been separated under 
the rule, it would have been found that the House was unani- 
mously in favor of the admission of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory. There is no objection to the jointure of those two Terri- 
tories. Indian Territory is not an organized Territory, and, 
furthermore, by the act creating Oklahoma it is expressly pro- 
vided that portions of Indian Territory may from time to time 
be attached to Oklahoma. It is also well understood that a 
majority of the people of both Territories are in favor of the 
jointure of the two and their admission as one State. 

The objection to the bill under consideration is to the jointure 
of Arizona and New Mexico without giving to the people of each 
Territory the right to express their wishes separately upon the 
proposition. Such action is contrary to the established custom 
which has prevailed from the foundation of the Government 
to the present time. No other action of this character has ever 
been taken. 

Congress has the undoubted power to do what it will in regard 
to the government of Territories. Precedents have, however, 
been established which have great moral weight and force, if 


not the binding effect of a legal obligation. No Territory has 
ever been forced into the Union against the wish of its people. 
Territories have for many purposes been regarded as embryonic 
States. The autonomy of Territories has been as uniformly 
and as sacredly regarded as the autonomy of the States. In 
the case of Arizona, in addition to the force of precedents, we 
have the express and direct assurance given to the people of 
that Territory in the organic act creating it that the people of 
the Territory should be permitted to retain a Territorial govern- 
ment until such time as they were ready for Statehood. 

Arizona was originally a county of New Mexico, and was 
formed as a separate Territory by the act of February 24, 1863. 
In the organic act creating the Territory we find the following 
language: 

Provided further, That said government shall be maintained and con- 
tinued until such time as the ple residing in said 8 shall, 
with the consent of Congress, form a State government, republican in 
form, as prescribed in the Constitution of the United States, and apply 
for and obtain admission into the Union as a State on an equal footing 
with the original States. 

It was a direct and express promise and agreement made by 
the Congress of the United States to the people of Arizona that 
their Territorial government should be maintained until they 
were ready for admission into the Union as a separate State, 
and that promise has been in force and recognized for forty- 
three years. It may be said that this Congress can repeal that 
portion of the act. Certainly it can, but such action would be 
a violation of good faith to the people of Arizona. For forty- 
three years the people of that Territory have understood, by the 
language of that act, that they had the right to develop their 
own institutions and their own resources along such lines as 
they might determine upon, with the promise on the part of Con- 
gress that when they had reached a sufficient stage of develop- 
ment they would be admitted as a separate State of the Union. 
They have acted upon that promise and that agreement. It can 
not be violated now without doing a gross injustice to the people 
of the Territory. 2 

They are not now asking for statehood. They simply ask that 
that guaranty and promise made to them and recognized for 
such a long period of time shall not be ruthlessly withdrawn 
and broken. Surely every consideration of fairness under all of 
these circumstances would prompt Congress, it seems to me, to 
permit them at least to vote upon the question whether or not 
they desire to have their Territory annexed to New Mexico, and 
to respect their wishes in the matter. The bill under considera- 
tion does not provide for such submission of the question to the 
people of Arizona and New Mexico separately gives them no 
separate voice in the matter whatever, and the rule under which 
the bill was considered prohibited the House from even offering 
or considering such an amendment to the bill. 

Under those circumstances, and if no other objection existed 
to the bill, I should have felt compelled to vote against it. 

There are other reasons, however, which have great weight 
with me. I deplore the fact that some evidence and some sug- 
gestions of sectionalism have unfortunately crept into the dis- 
cussion of this measure. There is not, and never can be, any 
feeling of sectionalism between the people of the East and the 
West, or between any two sections of our common country. Such 
feeling between the East and the West is wholly without any 
sort of foundation. The people of those two great sections 
of the country are bound together by ties of interest, of friend- 
ship, and of kinship. The majority of the people of the West 
are of eastern extraction and education. We take pride in the 
growth and development of every State and every section of 
the country. We do not envy the wealth that we see many of 
the Eastern States accumulating, but rejoice in the fact that 
every portion of the country is prospering. We have contrib- 
uted in no small degree to the general development of the 
country, and especially to the wealth of the Eastern States. 
We have cheerfully supported policies of government which in 
our judgment have helped to develop the great manufacturing 
industries of those prosperous Commonwealths. We know that 
in time under the same policies our own States and Territories 
will grow and develop. We do not charge the people of the 
East with antagonism to western interests, but we do feel that 
many of them have but little comprehension of the possibilities 
for the future greatness of the western portion of our country, 
particularly of that section which is generally known as “arid 
America.” 

We can not help recalling, when we hear the doleful prophe- 
cies about the future of the mountain region, that similar state- 
ments were made about each of our western acquisitions. The 
Louisiana Purchase, the acquisition of Oregon Territory, and 
the purchase of Alaska were each and all regarded by many of 
the ablest men, both in public and private life, at the time of 
such acquisitions as great blunders and mistakes. The prophets 
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of misfortune of those days predicted that those sections of the 
country would never reach a stage of development that would 
justify the creation in such sections of new States to be admitted 
on an equality with the original States. The marvelous growth 
of the country west of the Mississippi River is now a matter 
of history. In the light of what bas transpired we might rea- 
sonably expect the people of to-day to learn from the experi- 
ence of the past. Some of our eastern friends do not seem to. 
They seem to be as totally ignorant about the possibilities of 
the Rocky Mountain section of the country to-day as were their 
forefathers of a generation or two ago. I will not, in this con- 
nection, enumerate the resources of New Mexico and Arizona. 
They haye been most ably presented by others in the course of 
the limited debate on the bill. In my judgment, there is un- 
questionably assured to each of those Territories a future that 
will in time, if not at present, entitle them to admission as 
separate States of the Union. 

Population is not and never has been the sole criterion by 
which the right of Territories to admission to the Union has 
been determined. Even if it were so, each of these Territories— 
New Mexico and Arizona—have a greater population to-day than 
had many of the populous States of the Union at the time of 
their admission, and they each have 7 7 Be greater population 
than some of the present States of the Union. It is possibly 
true that some of the Western States may have been admitted 
before they were ready for admission, but there is not one of 
them that will not in the future amply justify the faith and 
the confidence that was placed in them. Every one of them will 
demonstrate its right to separate statehood and there will be 
no star on the flag of which any portion of the country need 
ever be ashamed. They may not all become populous States, 
but we never can expect to have the population of the States 
even approximately equal. It is not the theory upon which 
States are formed. In the case of New Mexico and Arizona, 
every consideration of justice prompts me to vote against 
their jointure except by the consent of a majority of the 
people of each Territory. I certainly will not, by my vote, 
cast any discredit upon that great and growing section of the 
country, of which my State and city is the commercial center. 

If these Territories are not now ready for admission, they 
can and are ready to wait until such time as the Congress be- 
lieves them to be entitled to come into the Union as separate 
States. Arizona is not asking for admission at the present 
time, and that fact must not be overlooked. It simply asks 
the right, as do also many people of New Mexico, to express 
their wish upon this important question at the polls, Home 
rule is a cardinal principle of our Government. Congress es- 
tablished Arizona as a separate Territory and gave it, as I 
have shown, the guaranty that that Government should be main- 
tained until a State government was formed. It is unfair, after 
permitting them for forty-three years to enjoy this guaranty, 
to take it away without their consent. Give the people of 
Arizona and of each of these Territories an opportunity to vote 
upon the proposition at the polls. That is the American way of 
settling all disputed questions. It is fair; it is just. 

Because it is denied to them and for the reasons I have stated, 
I am opposed to the passage of the bill in its present form. 


Railroad Rate Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 7, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to ate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I intend to vote for this bill. The paramount 
question is, What ought to be done; what can be done; what is 
best for all concerned? And in this connection we ought to con- 
sider the interests of the people and of the railroads with equal 
fairness and justice, for we all must admit that the railroads 
have proved a powerful agency in the development of this coun- 
try, and to pass any legislation that would not carefully safe- 
guard the affairs of all would be unwise and fraught with 
danger. 

1 believe the bill ought to be amended In several particulars. 

It is to be regretted that the Committee on Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce feels that it would jeopardize the final pas- 
sage of the bill to permit any amendments. 

A similar bill was passed by the House in the closing hours of 
the last Congress. It has been frequently asserted that it did 
not become a law because it had not received sufficient consid- 
eration, . 

During the months which have intervened between the last 
Congress and the present time each of us has been receiving 
an unusual amount of reading matter bearing upon all phases 
of this subject, and as a result we have been reading more or 
less, thinking, and discussing this proposition with the sole end 
in view of trying to formulate some legislation that would meet 
the exigencies of the case, and for several days we have been 
entertained with forcible and able arguments, a debate the like 
of which has not been had in this body for many years. What 
has all this been for, except to better inform ourselves and aid 
the committee in perfecting this very important legislation? 

I appreciate the great difficulty of formulating a bill that 
would meet the wishes of all and I clearly understand that all 
legislation is, to a greater or less extent, the result of compro- 


There seems to be a divided opinion upon the part of the mem- 
bers of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee as to 
whether or not the bill is broad enough so as to bring within its 
provisions the express companies and the Pullman Car Com- 
pany. For one I do not believe that it does, 

In view of the experience of the past in connection with this 
all-important legislation, why not incorporate in this bill lan- 
guage so plain and unmistakable that there shall be no cause 
for equlvocation in the future? 

I think I am correct in stating that the framers of the orig- 
inal legislation sought at least to bring the express companies 
within its provisions, but in Interstate Commerce Commission 
Report (vol. 1, p. 349), in the matter of the express companies, 
Commissioner Walker used this language: 

ress busi conduct: an independ n m. uir- 
Tee rights 5 8 1 the 


— with sufficient precision to warrant the Commission in taking juris- 
diction thereof. 


And this contention of Commissioner Walker was sustained 
in an opinion in United States v. Morsman (42 Fed. Rep., 448), 
in which Justice Thayer said: 

Express companies, independently organized as corporations for the 


transaction of the express business on their own account, are not sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Interstate-commerce act. 


And in Southern Indiana Express Company v. United States 
Express Company (88 Fed. Rep., 659) Judge Baker says also: 
The interstate-commerce act does not apply to independent expresa 
companies not operating railway lines. 
And so, on page 3, after line 13, of this bill, I would insert: 
The provisions of this act shall be held to apply to all the services 
2 mpanies” in the receipt, 


rendered by so-called “express co handling, 
transportation, and delivery of property as aforesaid. 


I am quite sure this would obviate any further difficulty, so 
far as express companies are concerned. And who can give 
a satisfactory reason why they, as well as the Pullman Car 
Company, should not be brought within the terms of this bill? 

So that there may be no question in the future as to what we 
intend to do regarding the Pullman Car Company, on page 3 
of this bill, line 4, I would strike out, after the words “ facilities of 
shipment or carriage,” and insert these words, for the trans- 
portation of passengers or property.” 

There is still another abuse grown up in this country which, 
I think, should be corrected at this time by an amendment to 
this bill, and that is the practice on the part of railroad com- 
panies of charging $30 for a thousand-mile mileage book, retain- 
ing the $10 for several months or a year, until the mileage is 
used, and then, in most cases, returning $10, 

In Michigan some of the roads have recently adopted another 
course, whereby they only return $9.75, keeping 25 cents, al- 
leging that this is done to pay for the cost of the cover of the 
mileage book. In this connection I would like to insert in the 
Recorp, as a part of my remarks, some extracts from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, a journal which is boldly and fearlessly 
making this fight in the interests of the people: 


[From Philadelphia Inquirer, January 6, 1906.] 


SAY MILEAGE BOOKS TIÐ UP MUCH CAPITAL—-STRONG PROTEST AGAINST 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S PRACTICE IN DEMANDING DEPOSIT. 


At a joint meeting last night of the passenger traffic committee of 
the Merchants and Travelers’ Association and the railroad committee of 
of the Travelers’ Protective Association, a strong protest was voiced 
against the practice of the Pennsylvania Railroad in requiring a de- 
posit of $10 in excess of the regular price upon every mileage book 
purchased from it. 

Gustav Daniel, chairman of the meeting declared emphatically that 
by forcing its patrons to make deposits on this N the 

ivania Railroad had virtually entered into the banking Lusiness, 
and t commercial houses all over this State had thousands of dol- 
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lars tied up in mileage books they had purchased for thgir representa- 
tives on the road. 

Attention was called to the fact that insisting apon a deposit 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was enabled to have at its d l a vast 
amount of money that really did not belong to it; that it could draw 
interest on it or invest it or do whatever it pleased. 

CANVASSING BUSINESS MEN. 


Mr. Daniel announced that a canvass was being made of business 
men in order that their sentiments r the money demanded by 


the railroad might be brought to the attention of the proper officials. 
Iie said that already hundreds of business men throughout the State 
had voiced their disapproval of the practice. He said that hundreds 


ay from business men, which it 
of the Merchants and Trav- 


added that a sep a canvass of the commercial interests of 
State would be made before this action was taken in order that those 
interests might be represented in their entirety, when the committee 
waited upon the railroad officials. 

Mr. Daniel said that efforts had been made in the past by the Mer- 
chants and Travelers’ Association and the Travelers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, each of which has a large and influential membership in the 
business world, to induce the Pennsylyania Railroad to wi w its 
deposit requirement, but without av: 

SENTIMENT IS WIDESPREAD. 

“We have already sounded the business interests of the State,“ said 
Mr. Daniel, “and we are confident that this time we shall be able to 
make the officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad realize how strong and 
widespread is the sentiment its uiring a deposit upon its 
mileage books. We shall present the sentiment of the business in- 
terests of Pennsylvania to those officials in such a form as ought to 
cause to understand that the patrons of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road regard such a deposit as an unnecessary and costly burden im- 
posed upon them without rhyme or reason. 

“In our interviews with the officials of the railroads heretofore we 
have been Informed that the $10 it in excess of the regular price 
required upon the books was a sort of guaranty that the restrictions 
the railroad desired to impose upon those who used such books would 
be lived up to. We were also informed that the railroad expected to 
e ‘scalping’ and the loss thereby of a dollar or two on a mileage 


COMMERCE BIGGER THAN RAILROAD. 


site requ t of deposits ul 
5 rement of de nam 
sition to the big commercial 5 which 


[From Philadelphia Inqulrer.] 


SECRETARY BROWN FLAYS PENNSY’S MILEAGE SCHEME—DEPOSIT SYS- 
Thu COMES NEAR BANKING BUSINESS ; “ WHY NOT PAY INTEREST?” HB 
SAYS-——CAN FIND NO LAW TO JUSTIFY IT. 


[Special to the Inquirer. ] 


HARRISBURG, Pa., January 10, 1906. 
Maj. Isaac B. Brown, secretary of Internal affairs of Pennsylvania, 
declared to-day that a railroad which demands a cash t addi- 


tion to the actual Rice rahe er ning. book is acting “in violation of at 
e con on. 


railroad which demands a $10 deposit from each purchaser of 
n mileage book, thereby accumulating “ hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and undoubtedly millions,” is “dangerously near the 
business.” 

SUGGESTS “ INTEREST ON DEPOSITS.” 


“Proper regard for the depositors,” he adds, would suggest the 

pee of interest on deposits.” 

jor Brown has been the head of the State bureau of railways for 
seventeen years. He is a member of the executive committee of the 
National sociation of Rallway Commissioners, and is regarded as 
an authority on railway matters. 

In commenting to-day on the movement ina ted by the business 
men of Philadelphia to urge the Pennsylvania Uroad to abandon its 
demand for $10 deposits on mileage books, Secretary Brown said: 

“ Many years ago a thousand-mile mileage book was placed upon the 
market for $20, and was very generally approved and used by the 
traveling public. This was the voluntary act of the common carriers, 
and may presumed to indicate, from the common carriers’ point of 
view, a reasonable charge for such a mileage k. 

“Tt is alleged that some of the purchasers of these books violated 
the contract contained in the book, and on account of this a d t, as 
required oy the new book, was demanded, equal to 50 per cent of the 
previous $20 charged, this deposit to be retained by the railroad com- 

any or traffic association until the book was fully used, and then the 
posit to be returned to the purchaser under certain conditions. 


WHERE DO THEY GET THE RIGHT? 


= a 175 does the common carrier get the right to make such a 
eman 

“The demanding of $10 additional as a deposit from each purchaser 
of a book and the retention of the same for months, and in many cases 
for a year, must be either legal or illegal. 

“Jf the charter of a corporation or the laws authorizing the same 
confer the right to make such demands, then the act is a legal one. If, 
on the nena the accumulation of hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and undoubi millions, as a deposit from the asers of mileage 
books is not authorized by law, then the act is an illegal one. 


“If we turn to section 6, Article XVI, of the constitution, we will 
find the following: 
“*No oe shall engage in any business other than that 


expressly authorized in its charter.’ 
2 . in section 5, Article XVII, of the constitution, we find the 
‘0! ng: 


rated company doing the business of a common carrier 


| shall directly or indirectly engage in any other business than that of a 


common carrier.’ 

“It will be seen, therefore, that the restriction “pon these corpora- 
tions are explicit and easily comprehended. Is the holding up of mil- 
lions of dollars from the channels of trade, as is done in the demands 
for a de on mileage ks, not an engagement in a business other 
than that of a common carrier? It is dangerously near the banking 
business, and proper regard for the depositors would suggest the pay- 
ment of interest on deposits. 

NO LEGALITY. 


“Where does the right come from to make such a demand? Cer- 
tainly not from any law, directly or indirectly, and if such law existed 
it would be in violation of the constitution above quoted. Why should 
there be such a drainage on the financial affairs of commerce? What 
is there to justify it? 

[From Philadelphia Enquirer, January 20, 1906.] 
MERCHANTS UNITE IN MILEAGE FIGHT—LEADING ASSOCIATIONS DECIDE 

TO SEND STRONG PROTEST LETTER TO RAILROADS—HASTERN COMPANIES 

MADE TARGET OF POWERFUL TRADE ORGANIZATIONS AT JOINT MEETING. 

With the sending of a sharp, incisive letter to the Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Lackawanna and Western, Lehigh Valley, and Chesapeake and 
Ohio railroads, stating the attitude of the various trade bodies through- 
out the city with to the mileage matter, the war upon the $10 
excess 5 was launched in earnest last night. 

A joint committee was appointed to take cha of the details of the 
fight. An aggressive chairman was elected. It was decided to send 
hundreds of petitions to various towns in the State, so that thousands 
of business men may have an opportunity to go upon record against 
the excess charge. The most 3 action of all, however, was 
ee to send the letter throwing down the gauntlet to the 

While the phrasing of the letter will not be given out for publication 
until some time ay, it is known that the representatives of the 
trade bodies have not dealt tly with the excess-mileage question. 
They have pointed out the injustice of the demand for the deposit of 
$10 from each purchaser of a mileage book of 1,000 miles. They have 
urged that the object of the demand is to enrich the railroads at the 
ba ora of the traveling public, and that the time has come when some 
attention must be paid to a much-needed reform. 

MERCHANTS IN EARNEST. 

At times the arguments at the meeting of the joint committees of 
the trade held in the rooms of the Merchants and Travelers’ 
Association, Thirteenth and Market streets, last night, were decidedly 
trenchant and heated. It was finally decided to place the matter be- 
iene the railroads in a manner that will make its appeal to selfish self- 

As a result of this decision the railroads that com the Trunk 
Line Association, including the Pei Ivania and the others previously 
mentioned, will be made aware, upon the receipt of the letter, that their 
own interests depend in a large measure upon their attitude in the 
mileage matter. It is pointed out that the trade bodies of this and 
surround cities are now aro ; that business men have resolyed 


to —.— t and passenger traffic from the roads that act un- 
gracio x 

Aside Born the representatives of the Merchants and Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation there were present at the meeting representatives of the Com- 
mercial Bx „ the Travelers“ Protective ation, and 
Philadelphia Paper Stock Dealers’ Association. J. P. Helf » 50C- 
retary of the Shamokin Board of Trade, sent a letter telling the commit- 
tees they could count on his support, as did aiso the Erie Chamber of 
Commerce and the Business Men's League of Mechanicsburg. 

From Mechanicsburg also there came the return of the first of the peti- 
tions sent out by the Merchants and Travelers’ Association. It was 
filed with hundreds of names of persons who have the excess-pay- 
ment fight at heart. 

NAMED ADVISORY BOARD. 


tyre. 

After it had been decided to draft the letter to the railroads one of 
the representatives present called attention to the efforts being made by 
the association known as the “ Homeless Twenty-six,” of Pittsburg, one 
of the most powerful organizations in that city, composed as it is of 
18,000 of the most influential business, traveling, and professional men 
there, to have the excess payment declared illegal. 

It was stated that the Homeless Twenty-six” had just requested 
the State secretary of internal affairs to test the legality of the excess 
of $10 on the mil books, and it was decided that the action of the 
Pittsburg ofganixation should be indorsed and supported. 

DRUMMER WRITES MILEAGE LIMERICK. 

The following letter, with the appended Limerick, has been recelved 

by N. B. Kelly, secretary of the Trades League: 


Nyack, N. Y. January 16, 1906. 
Mr. N. B. Kutty, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Dran Sin: Kindly hand inclosed to the reporter for the Inquirer 
who published my views on “ 1,000-mile refund tickets.“ 


I am pretty busy, but find time to read Philadelphia newspapers, and 
am glad to see there is “something doing.” Keep the ball a rollin 2 


is week I am trav along Hudson River at 2 cents a mile flat 
on Ss Central, West Shore, and Ontario and Western. 
cerely, 


ALFRED S. GOODWIN. 
UNANIMOUS OPINION OF THE DRUMMERS. 
There once was a man named Cassatt, 
Who swore he would always “stand pat,” 
And get his ten dollars, 
No matter who “ hollers,” 
But we know he can’t always do that. 
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In this connection and in order to correct this evil I would 
amend by inserting at the end of line 19, page 3, of this bill, 
these words: 


It shall be unlawful for any common carrier or carriers subject to 
this act to charge, demand, accept, or receive, for the transportation 
of passengers as aforesaid, for the sale of so-called “ mileage books,” 
i sum in excess of the actual yalue thereof; no deposit shall be re- 
quired from the purchaser of any such “ mileage book,” and no refund 
shall be made to such purchaser except for unused mileage. 


[Applause, ] 


If this amendment fails, I would suggest inserting at the 
same place in the bill these words: 


It shall be unlawful for any common carrier or carriers subject to 
this act to charge, demand, acorn or receive, for the transportation of 
passengers aforesaid, any sum in excess of 2 cents per mile of such 
transportation: Provided, That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may, from time to time, upon full hearing and for good cause, author- 
ize a higher charge per mile for such transportation. 


During the course of this debate the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] has given notice that at the proper 
time he would offer the following as an amendment to this bill, 
which I heartily indorse: 


No president, director, officer. agent, or employee of any railroad, or 
other carrier of freight, and which is engaged in interstate commerce, 
shall be interested, directly or indirectly, in the furnishing of material 
or supplies to such com y or in the business of transportation as a 
common carrier of freight or ngers over the works owned, leased, 
controlled, or worked sue 5 Upon complaint and satis- 
factory proof of any violation of this provision such Commission shall 
order that the offices so held in violation of this act shall issue an 
order to such corporation to declare the offices or position so forfeited 
vacant, and to fill the places so vacated as is provided for in the or- 
ganization and by-laws of such corporation. 


In support of this amendment I desire to submit the follow- 
ing letter from Logan M. Bullitt, president of the Red Rock 
Fuel Company, Torresdale, Philadelphia : 


Rep Rock FUEL COMPANY, 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, January 23, 1906. 
Hon. SAMUEL W. SMITH 


Washington, D. O. 

DEAR Sin: The Red Rock Fuel Company is the owner of over 4,000 
acres of valuable coal lands on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road in Upshur County, W. Va., which it is endeavoring to develop. In 
pursuance of this purpose it has opened its mine, constructed a tipple, 
and built a side track from the 5 to the right of way of the ti- 
more and Ohio Railroad (some 4,000 feet), and is in a position to 
make large shipments of coal if it receives the same treatment that the 
Baltimore and Ohio accords to other shippers of coal on its line of 
railroad, viz, a connection between the tracks of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and its side track. 

Nearly one year ago the Red Rock Fuel Compan 
tion to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
agreeing to pay the entire cost of the same, an inting out that it 
had been the practice of the railroad for years to furnish such connec- 
tions to persons or corporations desiring to ship coal from lands adja- 
cent to its lines on the terms offered by the Red Rock Fuel Company. 

This uest was met by a prompt refusal by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad wore fa and with a further statement that it would not 
grant the connection requested, nor permit the Red Rock Fuel Company 
to become a shipper of coal if it could prevent it, on the ground that 
it (the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company) had more coal for trans- 

rtation than it had facilities to car it; but the real reason, as 
ound by the Interstate Commerce Commission, as hereinafter set forth, 
was that the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad company owned a control- 
ling interest in various coal companies along its line of railroad, which 
companies ship the bulk of the coal mined along its lines, and that it 
did not pro to have the Red Rock Fuel Company or any other con- 
cern compete with it for business. 3 

Proceedings were commenced by the Red Rock Fuel Company before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission last — to require the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad to furnish the desired connection. These 
proceedings resulted in a decision in favor of the Red Rock Fuel 
Company, in an opinion handed down on November 25, and, founded on 
this, an order was entered by the Commission requiring the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad to desist from 5 against the Red Rock 
Fuel Company in favor of other saippers and in favor of itself or to 
furnish the connection for the Red Rock Fuel Company by December 
23. 1905. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com y has failed to 
comply with this order, and has announced its intention to disregard it. 

During the proceedings it developed that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company controls the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and that it has an 
interest in limiting the shipments of coal from the line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, so as to prevent competition with coal mines 
on the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

While the injury done in this case is only a private one to the Red 
Rock Fuel Company, yet it is such an abuse of railway franchises and 
such a perfectly clear-cut example of injustice on the part of a public 
servant, with no extennating circumstances to loud the main issue, 
that the Red Rock Fuel Company takes the liberty of inclosing you a 
copy of the Interstate Commerce Commission's decision in this matter, 
together with a very brief extract from the testimony taken during the 


made an applica- 
‘or such connection, 


hearing, touching upon the most important statements above made, 
with the hope that you will give it your attention. 
Therefore your earnest consideration of the facts of this case is 


asked, not only in the interest of the Red Rock Fuel Company, but also 
in the interest of all independent coal shippers who have no railroad 
influence and the public generally, who have felt the oppressive force 
of railway abuses of a similar character, but whose cases perhaps are 
not susceptible of as clear and certain demonstration as this one, and 
your aid is respectfully invited to making such acts of oppression here- 
e tion should be had of all the bituminous coal-carrying 
u nyes a ns 
railroads reaching Atlantic ports and their relation to each other, and 


especially the question of whether they are interested in coal proper- 
‘ies, as yell as serying the public as carriers. 
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Should you desire any further information in regard to this matter 
it will be cheerfully furnished. 
Rep Rock FUEL COMPANY. 
LoGaN M. BULLITT, President. 


* 

It must be apparent to everyone that legislation of this char- 
acter ought to receive prompt consideration at the hands of 
Congress. [Applause.] 

Through the kindness of the distinguished Member from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GAINES, I have received a copy of an amendment 
which he proposes to offer at the proper time as a new section 
to this bill. It reads as follows: 


Sec. 9. That section 22 of the act of February 4, 1887, entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,“ be amended by adding thereto the following: 

“Any officer or employee of any railroad included within the provi- 
sions of this act who shall make, issue, or give any free pass or pas- 
sage ticket, not in good faith intended to be paid for, over such rall- 
road, or any railroad connecting therewith, to any person not allowed 
or authorized to pass free according to the provisions of this section, 
or who shall pass or cause to pass free over such railroad any such 
person, and any person not so allowed or authorized to pass free who 
shall receive and use any such free pass or passage ticket, or any 
evidence thereof, shall punished by fine not exceeding $1,000 for 
each offense ; and it shall be the duty of the several courts having juris- 
diction to charge regularly their grand juries to investigate violations 


of this section. 

No free passes or free passage ticket or evidence thereof shall be 
issued by or in behalf of any railroad corporation, unless er. are 
signed by. some officer of said corporation authorized by vote of the di- 
rectors sign the same, and every railroad corporation shall keep a 
record showing the date of every free pass, the name of the person to 
whom it is issued, the points between which the pa: e is granted, and 
whether a single trip or time and, if the latter, the time for which 
it is issued, and this record shall at all times be opened to every stock- 
holder in said corporation and to Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
and any railroad or person falling to 5 with this provision shall 
be yan hed by fine not less than $2,000 for each offense, and it shall 
be the duty of said Commission to cause prosecutions to be instituted 
on account of the issue of any passes or free passage tickets or 
evidence thereof contrary to law. 


I have no idea that it will receive favorable consideration, 
but I hope that if it does not that he will introduce a bill cover- 
ing the provisions of this amendment and make it still broader, 
covering the telegraph and express companies. Why should 
any exceptions be made? We are trying to legislate against 
rebates and discriminations. Let us not discriminate in this 
particular. It has been stated in the course of this debate that 
the railroad companies would welcome legislation of this char- 
acter, and why should not the telegraph and express companies? 
It certainly must prove a great burden to them, and then, too, 
it has been clearly demonstrated, and no one will dispute it, 
that when any person is so fortunate as to be the recipient of 
favors -at the hands of the railroad companies some one else 
must be the sufferer and help to pay the loss. Is this not 
equally true in the case of the telegraph and express companies? 

Listen, please, to what distinguished railroad officials and 
others say in this connection, 

Hon. Paul Morton, recently a member of President Roosevelt's 
Cabinet and vice-president of the Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, made the following statement before the Industrial Com- 
mission Noyember 22, 1899: 


Passes are given for many 8 almost all of which are bad ones. 
There should be no passes printed. Even railroad officials or em- 
ployees traveling on other lines than those they work for should be 
required to pay fare. ‘The chief reason that stimulates a man to ask 
a railroad company for a free pass is that somebody else has it. Passes 
are given for personal, 8 and commercial reasons, and in ex- 
change for advertising, for services, and for various other reasons. I 
am in favor of the total abolition of railroad passes, and this view is 
held by a large number of the railroads of the country, as will be 
seen by the extract, quoted below, from the proceedings of a meetin 
of executive officers of western, northwestern, and southwestern rail- 
roads, held in October last in St. Louis: 

“ Recommended : 

„First. That all free or reduced transportation of every description 
both State and interstate, with the exception of that to railroad em- 
ployees, be discontinued. 

“Second. That reduced or free transportation to railroad employees 
be very much restricted. 

“Third. That a joint meeting of all the leading American lines be 
called for the purpose of considering this subject, with the end in view 
of entirely stopping the pass abuse. 

“ Fourth. That a copy of these recommendations be submitted to all 
lines, with the request that they each go on record as to their views, 
and, if they favor discontinuing the practice of issuing free transporta- 
tion, state how many rallroa they believe should subscribe to the 
movement in order to make it effective.” 

‘The foregoing recommendations were submitted to the executive 
officers of 265 railroads, representing a mileage of 184,000 miles—prac- 
tically all of the mileage of the country. 

Replies in favor of radical action in either abolishing or restricting 
the issuance of free transportation have been received from 129 of the 
railroads thus addressed, representing 150,590 miles. 

While this indicates that a large ee of the railroads want to 
shut off the free-pass abuse, I doubt if anything ever comes of it until 
Congress 1 a law prohibiting it. 

There should be no unjust discriminations in rates of freight or fares 
in favor of individuals or localities. 

Transportation is a public service, and the charges are in the nature 
of a tax. They should be absolutely fair to all. Almost any kind of 
legislation that will insure this will be wise. 

One great difficulty that the railroads have to contend with is the 
adjustment of relative rates from competing distributing points. Much 
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money has been wasted in contending for differential rates in favor of 
this place or that, and there ought to be some tribunal—such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—empowered to settle such disputes. 
Many of the rate wars of the western country have been caused by such 
contentions, and the result has erally been a restoration of old con- 
ditions, an ‘arbitration, ora slight c concession of some kind or another.” 

Col. John H. Reagan said: 

“3. The allowance of free passes by the railroad companies is not 
done as a matter of charity, for they are not, as a rule, given to the 
poor and needy, but for the most part to ublie officials and to . 
ential persons. It is one method of unjustly ey tage Hage ad in 5 
rates in a way that it is dificult, if not eels ible, to prevent, by 
nishing free passes to ship ppers, their fam eir agents, ete. And 
as the revenues of the roa must be kept up, * Is the taxing of one 
part of the people for the benefit of another part of them which violates 
the commonest rules of right, and it Is undoubtedly employed as one 
of the ene of influencing public officials and members Pot legislative 
bodies in rformance of their official duties. It is unfair, unjust. 
and N zane should be 1 by Congress and the sever: 
1 en in their respective spheres of authority.” 
A 4 eo Stickney, president of the Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
n par 

“That is the way with this pass business. If it never had been or if 
there was some way to get rid of it without zai too much of a dis- 
turbance, I should think it was a good thing to get rid of, and I don't 
know but it is pale bey 

“Q. As a railroad man, ae T side of it, should yon p prefer to be 

rid of ita. Oh, Lord, yes; like Congressman 2 which 
I should think kaisti Cohgreasman 8 be glad to ge Mee 


“Q. (By Patten 8 Do the members of the rae of 
ey Bayes and Illinois hold passes over your road?—A. I 3 Ink 
ey do; I am not certain about that. If any of them ask 
Pisa they get it; we don't hesitate to give to men of that 1 5 
. ask for passes; we never feel at liberty to refuse. 

y Mr. KENNEDY.) You say that if members of the 8 
ask a 80 Hens they will get it. Is — any reason why a ofa 
court who gets a good salary should ay! soe Pees is to say, there 
any greater reason than why Jobn Sith s d have a pass?—A. That 
* 1 upon $s ace you would call a 3 

reason that would not avail so far as the general 
obi i concerned -five years ago I had pares ni of a little 
it of a road that was a sort o CC I had 
occasion to visit the president of the 5 road abou something, and 
he sald: Mr. Sti peers eee Oe the sheriff of this county npa 
uld like to know on what 1 y — 9 — 
F a ee 3 
e —.— refused 


said, You weilt uke} you hadn't before the year 115 over.“ 
Some time afterwards, and during the year, I went into office to see 
the superintendent, but he was = in; I went into the general freight 
agent's office, and he was nF I went into the general manager's 
office, and he was not in. So I then went into the office of the presi- 
dent-and said, ‘What kind of a road have you got? Your superin- 
tendent is not here, ome general freight agent is not here, and your 
general manager is not here.” He oe his head down and said: ‘Do 
ou 8 that conversation we had about that sheriff's — He 
got all these men on the jury and has got them stuck for about 


2 weeks.’ 
* Q. That answer seems to indicate that railroads would be afraid to 
refuse for fear of the penalties?—-A. I think the railroads find there is 
a _ of men that it is to their interest not to refuse if they ask for 


er o Is it not bad in morals that a judge of a court should get a pass 
in that way and that Ki private citizen could not get one? — K. I would 
rather not assume to be a judge of morals; let other men judge of that 
for, themselves. 

“Q. Still, you say you would like to be rid of the pass system?—A, 


Yes. 
“Q. (B 8 JOHNSON.) Would zou 2 like to have Congress b help 
hibit the 2 granting of paseas for Interstate trafic ?—A. That might 
t might not. Legislation on such things works an oar 
tage sometimes, and sometimes it does not ess to hav 

“Q. It seems to me that it ses be useless to have such laws if a 


passes or 
Well, I don't know. 5 notice in Bogland 
pried on the Continent that the ave a SF an many laws regulatin 
— — . stating that such and suc 
10 phlilings ‘oe 20 shillings, 
gress pass a law forbid- 


By Senator Y.) Do you r i it as an evil A. Yes. 
Ta am sọ constitu I do not eet in nothing 
under an. think the evil of the situation = 


y circumstances. 
— e tis: It is the on oniy w 
of the railroad company without is no ther 
ward known to me. 

(By Professor JoHNsoNn.) Do not the railroad companies give 
thea passes for value to be recefyed?—A. Some of them, but the par- 
ticular value received is not of record. 

G „ Da Ar TO ROT SE WOA TOMIR OE TAYS: Oe VALITSI 
g passes now to 


e to the 8 185 of th „ put 2 1 voucher ret give 
ese men, say,§ just for 

value recelved, it ae m be E by money. 
B; 4a ae say about these passes 


lature 
. I think fhe wisi -ng should 1 0 5 
lo think ere value recely: case 
vest told there ts at times.” KERA ae 5 
r. Samue meer, presiden Son Rail : 
Sen coor 2 e rn * said: 


. Do yo y recognized violati 
law a tad moral effect on the community, in which that oFiolation 


It weakens the moral force 


is praeticed?—A. I think > undoubtedly. 
of the co 5 t la 


t deing gA = “you state to the Commission to what ertent 
the ae r free-transportation system, is 5 I will 
not ask re 0 to your railroad, but 8 n general in this 
country.—A, I will be very glad to have you spec ga 

“Q. Well, Lape — —aA. The policy of the uthern is that its 
whole business sh 3 to one and all. I have no objecticn to 
if you want it. The pass system 
oe ut the entire country, and it 1 an 

thern as well as it is on other roads, but I hope 
not to the same extent; but it is an abuse, and one which at the mo- 
ment we can not throw off. 

* Q. It is just as much 3 or more prohibited than the ticket- 
brokerage 2— > not so cally provided for as the pub- 
lie notice of reduced ticket rate that I have spoken of. The language 
of the interstate-commerce law = that subject is such that the pro- 
hibition of passes is covered by a general clause. There Is no spe- 
cific Ien in 55 4 — the free- transportation system only in the ques- 


I think it is 


Do you not think it ponte be well, if it is feasible, to have legis- 
lation enacted that will prevent it?—A. I would like to see a statute 
ened saat Ta should not be one issued to anyone.“ 

R. Johnson, president of the University of Pennsylvania, 


fae 

“Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Have you anything to say about the Sy hg 
of giving passes, Sta 2 Bron oe them, etc.?2—A. I think it is 
something gone 0 ‘x to be ted by law. pod ht 


gsm — no doubt in 4 — that me e 
e pass system upon our N aD udiciary are alto; er bad.” 
Commissioner app sai oy = 


“Tt would be impossible to say to what ya that ge in dimin- 
ished revenue to the carrier. I have heard it clai I know nothing 
about it, and make the statement only on that information—that prob- 
ably the actual revenues received by all the railroads of the country 
from their n 2 business did not exceed 75 or 80 per cent of what 
per would be at the published rates multiplied by the journeys actually 


k 
a Q. If it would be possible to cog this pass system, which is just 
a discrimination as the freight, in fact worse, what effect do you 
think it would have on the cash fare—would it lower the rates of a 


paying nger or would not the railroads charge the same, takin 
the = — of the whole for themselves? —A. What would result 
can n 


“Q ‘What would be your opinion, in your Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, about a question of t kind ?—A. I should feel warranted in 
answering Ehi ur SY pain this — 75 If we could eliminate the ae 
ditio; h N apar it — 12 5 88 ou — re, 1 belie 
ms where every n who uses ys proper eve 
the rates S the coun nue could be materially reduced 
e railroads have better paren from that branch of their 


service . . they have at the present 
ero. Is it ible to amend the interstate-commerce bill to abolish 
ere think so, surely, and a good many other things that now 


beg. (By Mr. 1 Is it not a fact that professional men and 
ministers of the gospel usually are provided with passes FAL A. I am not 
aware that professional men as a class ordinarily receiye any conces- 
sions, but clergymen as a rule 5 half ra 
“Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Does the practice extend to Federal and 
saw judiciary an ‘and 41 0 . do DEKOT 5 — the 
ractice opinio: many sections of the coun 
both Federal and State, have Tree tran: 5 8 T 


"Q. (y By Professor Jounson.) It was testified before your commis- 
sion by an officer of the Louisville and Nashville that his railroad gave 
passes to rng ey 5 — Ages Aig is no such 8 prac- 
mean to say, as correspo. W. e arrangement hi 
n get half rates. ‘That is quite universal.” ras 


In 122 North Carolina Reports this most interesting state- 
ment may be found in the opinion delivered by Justice Douglass: 


ms is curr reported that a hundred thousand passes were issued 

in the State 0 North Carolina within the year got Of our three 

leading railroad Prana; one pany ia over 15, 
rted The 


8 repo — herein, the largest system of 
all, and having a interest of vital 8 before 
the yey ture, refused 0 make any report, relying upon its legal ex- 


ces. 
that transportation of such great pecuniary 
thout some return, either reece ae e 


any its continuance would be unjust to the public 
ous to the public welfare. 
Free tion to so large an amount would necessarily place 
an additi upon the 88 public to make np the Piet 


burden 
while its irresponsible distribution would be a serious menace 
fo pathic morality. So far, I fully concur in the opinion of the court. 


In the Cullom report we find this language: That a privi- 
ganda nad mig perks Seat tena SON SAt a 
cost of the passenger service is largely 
of this abuse.” 


increased by the extent 


30 


I am sure that it will not be necessary to offer any more or 
further convincing proof of this nature, for I am confident that 
we are all agreed that the conclusions arrived at by these va- 
rious gentlemen are entirely correct. 

Under the present rates as charged by the telegraph and ex- 
press companies it is a luxury to be able to send a telegram or 
use the express. I insist that the rate should be so low, so 
fair, so just as between the companies and the people that it 
should be a matter of almost daily convenience to the great 
body of our people. 

I feel that the members of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce are to be congratulated for their excellent 
work and for the broad statesmanship which they have exhib- 
ited in arriving at a conclusion which meets with their unani- 
mous approval. They do not claim perfection for the bill, but 
say it is the best they could do under all the existing circum- 
stances. 

In view of the deep interest manifested by a large majority 
of our constituents and an almost universal demand that some 
legislation of this kind be passed, reenforced by the earnest 
wish and desire of the President, and the almost certain result 
that this bill will receive practically the solid support of this 
body, it is to be hoped that in the very near future it may be 
enacted into law, and when this is done may we not all con- 
fidently expect that some evils have been corrected which have 
proved a menace to the vast business interests of the country? 
Let us fervently hope that our efforts have not been in vain and 
that out of this legislation will come great good that will prove 
the wisdom and greatness of our people. [Loud applause. | 


Injustice of the Statehood Bill. 


SPEECH. 
HON. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 25, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 12707) to enable the people of Oklahoma and of the 
Indian Territory to form a constitution and State 8 and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
and to enable the people of New Mexico and of Arizona to form a con- 
stitution and State . and be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 

Mr. GOULDEN said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: Having spent some time in New Mexico and 
haying a knowledge of the people of Arizona, I am opposed to 
the bill providing joint statehood for these Territories. It is 
true that the population, as measured by the great States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, is small, but when compared with 
such bright examples of statehood as Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, 
the Dakotas, Washington, and Oregon, the people of those Ter- 
ritories have no occasion to blush. With the rights and privi- 
leges of statehood the inhabitants would measure up to the full 
standard as to duties and responsibilities of citizenship. My 
experience in a month’s visit to New Mexico confirmed these 
statements, I found the people intelligent, honorable, and patri- 
otic, possessing much in common with those of other sections of 
our common country. 

Much is heard on the floor of the House against the crime of 
admitting Territories with a small population, and of the injus- 
tice of the other forty-five States of the Union. In this connec- 
tion I desire to read from that sterling metropolitan newspaper, 
the New York Times, of this morning, and to have it made a 
part of my speech. 

Every other State in the Union at the time of its admission has 
had a substantially homogeneous 3 at least they were suffi- 
ciently near in blood and speech, interest, and in aspiration to live 
at peace among themselves and to work in harmony for their own po- 
litical upbullding. There is grave reason for fear that Arizona and 
New Mexico, if taken into the Union as one State, will not get on 
together upon terms mB eg rir Between W aperny so dissimilar there 
is always danger of ci disturbance. ere is no hurry about admit- 
ting these Territories. They have no proper qualification for state- 
hood separately. If to take them in as one State is, as Mr. BABCOCK 
said, a “crime,” why is it perpetrated? The Wisconsin Member de- 
clares that the Republicans are afraid that if the present bill is not 
passed these Territories will be admitted 5 a few years hence, 
and will send four Democratic Senators to Washington. That is a 
consideration which we are afraid would weigh e with a Repub- 
lican caucus. It may or may not have its influence with the Adminis- 
tration. It is a pretty extreme extension of the spirit of partisanship. 
To treat the composition of the Union and its gement by the ad- 


mission of new States as a matter to be determined by the interests of 
the Republican party is a policy which, not to put too Aue 
must ba described as detestable. 


a point on it, 
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There is no justification for this proposed measure, and in 
the interests of the Territories named, in the interests of a 
common brotherhood, as well as in the interests of justice and 
a “square deal,” it should be defeated. 

Now, as to the means adopted to get this bill through the 
House. A rule that cuts off all amendment has no place in a 
representative body like this; gag law is un-American, and the 
party that indulges in this unholy practice to bolster up a bad 
cause merits, and will receive, the punishment due to the crime. 
It matters not what political party makes use of such ques- 
tionable tactics, it merits condemnation, and unless the signs 
of the times fail, the people will register their verdict in No- 
vember next against the Republican party by putting the 
grand old Democracy again in power. 

I beg leave to read from a sound Republican paper, one of the 
President's warmest supporters, the New York Sun of yester- 
day, on this phase of the bill now under consideration. 

The Republicans who resisted the partial relief to the industries of 
the Philippines afforded by the Philippine revenue bill resisted a meas- 
ure of justice, in so far as it went. heir course was for the supposed 
benefit of beet - su farmers and factories in their districts. Te was 
selfish, but intelligible. They were beaten, and deservedly beaten. 
Their “insurrection” rested upon a narrow and local basis. The 
broader, more generous, more humane, more patriotic policy triumphed. 

The “insurrection” against the Hamilton statehood 1 bas no 
narrow or selfish causes. It rests upon the American principle of self- 
government. The people of Arizona are strongly opposed to the union 
of that Territory with New Mexico and the formation of one State out 
of the two Territories, so dissimilar in Pe lation, so physically set 
apart from one another. If the people o rizona are not op) to 
that union, why are the supporters of the joint statebood bill afraid 
to allow them and the New Mexicans to vote separately on the ques- 
tion? Why are those supporters trying to force through the House 
to-day a rule prohibiting amendments to the bill? 

Is it fair, is it*just, is it American to force upon the Arizonians a 
union which they hate? $ 

The “insurgents ”. against such a union have right and justice on 
their side. They should fight to the end, and not surrender. 


All honor to the brave, patriotic Republicans who will regis- 
ter their votes against this iniquitous measure. Their names 
will constitute a roll of honor of which all true Americans can 
be proud, and their example will be a beacon light for others in 
this and other legislative bodies of our beloved country. 


Railroad Rate Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH H. GAINES, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1906. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12987) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate e approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The extent to which this bill has been criti- 
cised by some gentlemen because, in their opinion, it went too 
far and by others because, in their opinion, it did not go far 
enough seems to me to indicate that the committee has been 
fairly successful in proposing a conservative, well-considered 
measure. The legislation sought to be accomplished by this 
bill is of great importance. No one can be more sensible of 
its far-reaching character and the great good to be accomplished 
by it or the great harm to be done by it than are the members 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, who 
have given it long consideration. We are proposing to try to 
regulate the practices of the railroad companies of this country 
in such a way that if our legislation should turn out to be wise 
we do the country great good, but in such a way also that if 
our legislation turns out to be ill advised we will inflict great 
harm upon the country. 

I take very little interest, Mr. Chairman, in the suggestion 
made here that gentlemen who may be honestly opposed to 
this legislation should beware of the popular clamor in its 
favor. For myself, I do not legislate for popular clamor, and 
I believe that if the action which we take here is unwise; if 
we pass laws that shall not turn out for the public good, but 
do injury to the people, it will be an insufficient answer for es 
before our constituents to say that they urged us to take this 
course. They will judge us by the wisdom of our legislation, 
whether they advise us to take the step or not. 

Those, Mr. Chairman, who oppose this legislation seem some- 
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how to imagine that those who favor it are the only ones who 
do not appreciate the difficuities of the transportation problem. 

We have no hope that we are going to relieve all the ills of 
the body politic by this law. We have ho hope that conflicts 
hereafter between shippers and railroad companies will not 
come even if we pass this law. We are as well aware as gen- 
tlemen upon the other side of this proposition that all trans- 
portation proceeds upon discriminations. We know, for in- 
stance, that if the railroad companies can not transport the 
shoes of Boston to West Virginia by the carload for a smaller 
sum than they would charge for a carload of coal from West 
Virginia to Boston—if the railroad companies may not charge 
less in proportion to the class of freight and the distance for a 
carload of wheat from Minnesota to the seaboard than they 
charge for a carload of coal from West Virginia to the ocean— 
the railroads could not move coal or wheat or shoes. We know 
that it is necessary for the railroads to fix their tariffs with 
reference to promoting the movement of the largest possible 

-amount of freight. That means, of course, that they must put 
their tariff down to a point that will permit the traffic to be 
hauled; in other words, to what the traffic can afford to pay. 
It is not the expectation of those who favor the legislation that 
persons who live near large cities shall be given the monopoly 
of the markets. No man has a right to ask a monopoly of any 
market. He has only the right to ask that he shall be treated 
fairly in comparison with others and that reasonable rates be 
charged for his traffic. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are not attempting the exercise of 
any new power. Gentlemen like the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Sister] seem to think there is something socialistic 
in this legislation. As has been frequently pointed out in the 
course of this debate, the Government has time out of mind 
regulated common carriers. Governments have always regu- 
lated the tolls to be paid on highways; they have always regu- 
lated the charges upon canals; they have exercised the power 
always to regulate hack fares in cities; and there is no State, 
I fancy, in this Union whose legislature has not passed some 
bill regulating railroad rates for the transportation of persons 
and of property. The reason for it is obvious. It follows from 
the nature of these classes of property. Railroads have been 
considered in this debate as private property, and it has again 
been said that a railroad is public property. As usual, between 
two extreme opinions of this sort, the truth lies midway. A 
railroad, as I understand it, is, in the conception of the law, a 
public agency operated by private capital. The private capital 
is entitled to its just and fair return, and also the public inter- 
est to be served should equally be guarded by the law. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has laid down fully 
the two propositions, both that the private property in the cor- 
poration must be protected and also that these great public- 
service corporations own their property subject to rights of the 
publie in them. 

The Supreme Court, in Smyth against Ames, says: 

It can not be assumed that any railroad corporation, accepting fran- 
chises, rights, and privileges at the hands of the public, ever supposed 
that it acquired, or that it was intended to grant to it, the power to 
construct and maintain a public highway simply for its benefit with- 
out regard to the rights of the public. But it is equally true that 
corporations performing public services and the people beneficially in- 
terested in its business and affairs have rights that may not be invaded 
by legislative enactments in disregard of fundamental guaranties for 
the protection of property. ‘The corporation may not be required to 
use its property for the benefit of the public without receiving just 
compensation for the services rendered by it. 

Again the court says: 


What the company is entitled to ask is a fair return upon the value 
of that which it employs for public convenience. On the other hand, 
what the public is entitled to demand is that no more be exacted from 
it for use of the public highways than the services rendered by it are 
reasonably worth. 


> 

There has been considerable discussion in this debate as to 
what is the rule that protects the property of the railroad com- 
pany. If the legislative power should undertake to fix a rate 
which was not justly compensatory some persons have said that 
the courts may intervene. Others have said that the courts 
may not interfere unless the power fixing the rate has fixed one 
that is “ confiscatory.” 

Members will notice that in this bill the committee has 
avoided a discussion whether the common carrier ought to be 
held down in its remedies merely to the avoidance of what is 
confiscatory. The committee has said that when a rate com- 
‘plained of is, in the opinion of the Commission, unreasonable 
the Commission may establish a fairly remunerative rate to be 
thereafter regarded as the maximum rate. Some gentlemen 


have seemed to think that this is too favorable to the transpor- 
tation company—that we ought not to enlarge what it is claimed 
was the intention of the Supreme Court in its language in the 
case of Smyth v. Ames. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that 


we have enlarged the spirit of that language. It seems to me 
to be as confiscatory to deprive the railroad company of just 
compensation—of a fair return upon its property—as it would 
be to deprive it of the property itself. 

But without regard to that we have thought it only fair to 
put in the law a specific provision that the transportation com- 


panies shall be entitled to a fairly remunerative rate. Now, 
while for the first time we empower a commission, when it has 
upon hearing found a rate to be unreasonable, to substitute in 
its place the rate which the Commission shall deem to be just 
and reasonable and fairly compensatory to the company, this is 
not the first time that that power has been exercised. It was 
supposed for many years to have been conferred upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the original act. That has 
been disputed. It has been said in this debate that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at one time exercised that power, 
and it has been denied that it ever exercised the power. Be- 
cause of this contention, and because it seems not yet to have 
been settled, I desire to read the language of Commissioner 
Prouty, where he not only asserts that the Commission at one 
time exercised that right, but gives a case in which the Commis- 
sion actually did exercise it. He says: 

The first order this Commission ever made establishing a rate was 
made in the case of Evans against the Oregon Navigation Company or 
the Oregon Short Line—I forget which. The thing involved there was 
the rate on wheat from Walla Walla to Portland. The rate in effect 
was 30 cents. The rate the Commission ordered was 234 cents. What 
the Commission did was to order the defendant to cease and desist 
from charging more than 23% cents. 

The railroad obeyed. In other words, to comment upon it in 
passing, the Commission named, not an exact rate to be in effect 
for the future, but passed an order which amounted to what 
is now the authority given the Commission in this bill. It di- 
rected what should thereafter be the maximum rate, by requir- 
ing that the railroad company should cease and desist from 
charging more than a certain amount. He goes on: 

That was the form of the order which the Commission made and it is 
the form of the order which the Commission has always made. 

Upon a very considerable examination of these cases and the 
history of the Interstate Commerce Commission I think there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any impartial man, first, that the 
Commission did for a number of years deem itself clothed with 
the authority to name a reasonable rate where upon complaint 
and hearing it had found a rate to be unreasonable; and, second, 
that it exercised the power in the main wisely ; so that the bene- 
fits of the act to the patrons of railroads did not operate any 
injury to the common carriers themselves. And I believe that 
if this bill shall become a law the railroad companies themselves 
will so often comply with its provisions that it will be unneces- 
sary in many cases to seek the aid of the Commission. 

I do not understand the position taken by some gentlemen 
who say that this gives the Interstate Commerce Commission 
such power that it is likely that all of the rates of the country 
will be before the Commission at one time, or, at least, a great 
number of them. One can not take that position, it seems to me, 
unless he believes that the carriers are almost always in the 
wrong; and I take it that nobody believes that who has looked 
into the situation. Most of the rates of the country are fair 
and just. The practice of the carriers is generally in obedience 
to and in conformity with the law, I believe, and not in contra- 
vention of it. But these gentlemen who think that the rail- 
roads will be cited before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with reference to a great number of the rates in this 
country at one time must believe that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself will be very incapable, or that the temper of 
the American people is very unfair toward the failroads, or 
that the railroads themselves propose to violate in a whole- 
sale way any law which we place upon the statute books. It 
seems to me you might just as well argue what would happen 
in the courts of the country if one-half of the people at one 
time sued the other half, and then draw the conclusion that 
we are in danger of intolerable confusion from the administra- 
tion of justice. I apprehend no such condition of affairs. I 
believe that there will be fewer cases before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after the passage of a law of this sort, if 
you clothe that Commission with power, than there are at 
this time, when the country seems in doubt to know where the 
power rests to correct a violation of its duty to the public by 
one of the great common carriers of the country. 

The greatest argument, to my mind, Mr. Chairman, against 
this legislation is one which, if valid, would be equally so 
against any sort of law at all regulating the common carriers 
of this country. It is said by a great many gentlemen that 
the carriers should be left alone to make rates without any 
sort of power in the Commission or anyone else to supervise or 
regulate them. It is said that this country has become great, 
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not by reason of its railroads, and that is true; not by reason 
of its captains of industry, and that is true; not by reason of 
its laws mainly, and that also is true, but by reason of the 
great energy and initiative of the American people, and we are 
urged by gentlemen not to interfere with that, but to give it 
the fullest scope; and we are assured by them that that will 
be of greater advantage to the people of this country than any 
law that we could pass. Many gentlemen believe that rate 
making is so difficult that it can not be regulated by any Goy- 
ernment commission; that rates can only be made by the pres- 
sure of business, by the combined judgment and necessity of the 
shippers and the traffic men of the railroads, and particularly 
that individual initiative in that matter should not be inter- 
fered with; that these things regulate themselves by the force 
of competition, and can not be otherwise regulated. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, that I should have great hesitation 
in interfering with the operation of free competition anywhere. 
I do not assert, nor do I admit, that competition unrestricted 
and fierce between the common carriers of the country is a 
good thing. My own limited observation and experience in con- 
nection with rate making has led me to believe that stability of 
rates, if the rates be fairly reasonable and just in themselves 
and not discriminatory, is of quite as much importance as 
competition, and more important perhaps than competition. 
One can not know what price to charge for any time in the fu- 
ture for his products unless he has some certainty what the 
rate is to be in the future. I shall not enter upon the discussion 
sometimes made as to whether railroad rates are a commodity 
or a tax. I believe that to be one of those questions which are 
academic merely, and not practical. But railroad rates operate 
very much like a tax, and it certainly is of importance that 
they should be reasonably stable. In regard to the belief that 
gentlemen who are opposed to this bill have asserted, viz, that 
the protection of the shipper and the consignee and the protec- 
tion of the public in this country in the matter of railroad rates 
is to be found in competition, it is a sufficient answer to say to 
them it has been a long time in this country since competition 
acted freely among the transportation companies. The rail- 
road companies and traffic managers and railroad presidents 
have confidently asserted that the welfare of the country and 
the public, as well as the prosperity of the transportation lines, 
demanded that there should be some sort of agreement among 
them for the purpose of controlling rates and territory. On the 
i4th day of January, 1892, some thirty-odd railroads operating 
in the South entered into an agreement, the language of which 
sounds much at variance with the views taken by gentle- 
men on this floor who claim that the railroads should be left 
to free and unrestricted competition among each other. I read 
from the agreement of the Southern Railway and Steamship 
Association of America: 

This n A 5 
parties 8 ppg eter er Aya Fo paa pine i tee 2 5 

Whereas the establishment and maintenance of tariffs of uniform 
rates to prevent unjust discrimination such as ly arises from 
the irregular and fluctuating rates which inevitably 8 the separate 
and independent action of transportation lines is important for the pro- 
tection of the public; and 

Whereas it deemed to be the mutual advantage of the public and 
the transportation companies that business in which they have a com- 
mon interest— 

And right there, Mr. Chairman; I have never known a railroad 
lawyer in my life who denied that the railroads owned their 
properties subject to the public right to use them. I have never 
known one who denied that the right of the public in those roads 
to equal and just treatment was as much a matter of vested 
property right and the protection of it as important to the pro- 
tection of property rights, as the protection of the private cor- 
porate interests of the railroad companies themselves 


Whereas it is deemed to be the mutual advantage of the public and 
the tran: tion com that bus h ha 


tion on the 


j 
art of the various tra rtation lines engaged in traffic of the 
TA mac and Ohio rivers and east of the Mis- 


tory south of the Po 
sissippi River— 

So much for the preamble. I shall not read, Mr. Chairman, 
much of the agreement, but I only want to read enongh of it to 
indicate that competition—individual initiative—was destroyed 
in this country long before the Government undertook to regu- 
late rates. [Applause.] So far is that true that while the 
agreement I am now reading was dated after the first act for 
the regulation of commerce, as a matter of fact agreements had 
been constantly made before; and it was the making of these 
agreements—it was the destruction of individual initiative by 
such agreements—and it was the assertion through such agree- 
ments by the railroad people themselves that something else 


than the law of competition was necessary to protect the rail- 
road properties and to protect the public right in the use of 
those properties that led the Government in the first place to 
undertake their regilation by a Congressional commission. 
Now, let us see what they do. You have been talked to of the 
drastic power exercised by this bill. No bill that has ever been 
proposed at this or any other session of Congress has ever at- 
tempted to vest in the Commission such drastic power as has 
been exercised time and again in this country by the railroad 
people by means of illegal agreements in restriction of trade 
and commerce. 

The first six sections of this agreement are as follows: 

Secrion 1. The traffic subject to this re, py se shall be (a) all 
business for which two or more of the parties hereto compete, having 
origin and destination within the territory of this associntion—that is, 
south of the V and south of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi River, and (b) all traffic between territory on or north of 
the southern boundaries of the Virginias and on or north of the Ohio 
River and west of the Mississippi River, and the territory south of such 
south boundary of the Virginias and the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi River, except that traffic to or from a local point on any 
line sh: be conside: local to that line, and so far as that line may 
be concerned shall not be subject to this agreement, and further except 
that traffic between points on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers or be- 
tween points on the Ohio and be meee ay rivers and points north of the 
Ohio oe of the Mississippi River shall not be subject to this 
agreemen 

Sec. 2. For the mutual protection of the varlous interests and for 
the purpose of securing the greatest amount of net revenue to. all the 
com es parties to this agreement, it is a that what are termed 
western“ lines shall protect the revenue derived from transportation 
by what are known as eastern lines, under the rates as fi by this 
association, so far as can be done by the exaction of local rates, and that 
eastern lines in like manner protect like revenue of western lines, 

Sec. 3. That a line from Buffalo throu 
Wheeling, and Parkersburg to Huntington, W. Va., te made the divid- 
Ing line between eastern western lines for the territory herein- 
after outlined. That the western lines shall not make joint rates from 
pos east of that line for any points east of a line drawn from Chat- 

ooga through Birmingham, Selma, and Montgomery to Pensacola. 


Sec. 4. The eastern lines, e N Recon Richmond and Danville Rail- 


rasburg, and the East Tennessee, 
via Bristol, shall not make joint rates 
on traffic from points west of that line (Buffalo, ete.) to any points on 
or west of a line drawn from Chattanooga through Athens, Augusta, 
and Macon to Liveoak, Fla. 

Sec. 5. The traffic from Buffalo through Salamanca, Pittsburg, Wheel- 
ing, and Parkersburg to Huntington, W. Va., and points on that line to 
and east of Chattanooga, Calera, and Selma shalt be carried by either 
the eastern or western lines only at such rates as may be upon, 

Sec. 6. It is understocd that the eastern and western lines will co- 
operate in the enforcement of the third and fourth sections of this sec- 
ond article. "a 

And so it continues, Mr. Chairman. I have read sufficient to 
show that not only do they agree on rates and enter into agree- 
ments as to what lines should make or should not make joint 
rates—not only determine what lines should carry certain 
freight and what should carry certain other freight—but they 
actually assume to parcel the territory of the country among 
themselves as being the exclusive territory of this or that rail- 
road, a power so drastic that no Congress would ever think 
of exercising one equally so, that even the Autocrat of all the 
Russias himself would not have at any time undertaken its 
exercise. 

A few years ago, Mr. Chairman, I introduced in this House 
a resolution to haye examined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to have a report made thereon the control of 
certain coal-carrying roads in West Virginia by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. I was absent from the House a 
few days.ago when a resolution similar, I take it, passed this 
House, except that the resolution which I introduced did not 
require this information from the President of the United States, 
and I would not have introduced a resolution demanding the 
information from him or have voted for such a resolution had, 
I been present. The resolution which I introduced was di- 
rected to the Interstate Commerce Commission, not to the 
President. It was followed a few months afterwards by a 
report from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce giving this very information. The same information 
was given by Commissioner Clements in his statement before 
the Senate committee during the hearings last fall, and all 
gentlemen should have read it. I shall, with the permission 
of the committee, append that statement to my remarks. I 1 
shall not read it now, but shall describe to some extent what it 
contains. That report shows that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and the New York Central Railroad Company may 
control and do control the competing coal-carrying roads in 
West Virginia, to wit, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, and the Norfolk and Western. West Virginia oc- 
cupies, with reference to the coal trade, a peculiar relation. 
The coal of West Virginia might be called the competing coal 
of the United States. West Virginia mines perhaps one-fourth 
as much of soft coal as Pennsylvania and sends perhaps as 
much soft coal out of its borders as Pennsylvania sends from 
hers. That is due to the fact that Pennsylvania has large in- 
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dustries to consume her own coal and West Virginia has very 
few of them. The purpose of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
getting control of these roads was to limit the shipments, and 
that control has limited the shipments made from West Vir- 
ginia to the rest of the country. West Virginia coal goes to 
New England and the West. That which goes to New England 
must enter into competition with the coal hauled by the Read- 
ing and the Lehigh Valley and Pennsylvania railroads, and that 
which goes West must pass by the tipple of the Hocking Valley 
Company, in the district of the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor], or it must pass the coal mines of the 
Illinois coal fields. So I say it is the competing and regulating 
coal of this country. It was for the purpose of preventing what 
they deemed to be so rapid a development of these coal fields 
that it would demoralize the coal trade of the country that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad secured the control of the compet- 
ing coal roads of West Virginia. As the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will show, this was done by a 
form of “community of interest.’ The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company and affiliated lines proceeded to get control of a 
sufficient amount of the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and Norfolk and Western to give them 
not absolute control, but control of a majority of the stock ever 
actually present at a stockholders’ meeting. 

An examination of this report of the Commission will show 
that there are certain members of the Pennsylvania board of 
directors who sit also on the board of directors of the Balti- 
more and Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Norfolk and 
Western. There are also certain New York Central directors 
who sit on those boards. For instance, take the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad. It operates in this way: There are three 
. of the nine directors of the Chesapeake and Ohio who are 
known as “Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad men;” there are 
three of them who are known as “ Pennsylvania Railroad men,” 
and three of them who are known as “ New York Central di- 
rectors.” Now, then, these six directors of the Pennsylvania 
and of the New York Central not only may, but they actually 
do, have more to do with fixing the rate on coal and the prac- 
tices that shall govern in the transportation of coal from West 
Virginia than any shippers or traffic men who are located along 
the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. So that the 
initiative in rate making and the practices that govern trans- 
portation in this country are not left to be determined by the 
persons who ship and the railroad men as they come into con- 
tact with each other. Now, take the names of those who con- 
stitute the Chesapeake and Ohio directors: Mr. Decatur Axtell, 
who lives at Richmond; the Hon. CHauncey M. Depew, who 
lives at New York; Mr. John P. Green, who lives in Philadel- 
phia; Mr. William H. Newman, who lives in New York or 
Pennsylvania, certainly not anywhere near the Chesapeake and 
Ohio; Mr. Prevost, of New York, whose place has since been 
supplied; Mr. Samuel Rea, of Philadelphia; Mr. George W. 
Stevens, of Richmond, Va., president of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio; the Hon. H. T. Wickham, of Richmond, general counsel 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio, and Mr. H. McK. Twombley, of 
New York. Of these nine gentlemen only Mr. Stevens, Mr. 
Wickham, and Mr. Axtell make the interests of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad and the territory it serves their chief in- 
terest. Of the others three are chiefly interested in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company and three have the welfare of the 
New York Central most at heart. 

So that the rates and practices of the railroad company in 
that case nre not controlled in the interest even of the stock- 
holders of that road. They are not made with reference solely 
to the movement of traflic, but they are not infrequently made 
for the purpose of preventing the movement of traffic. Gen- 
tlemen assume that we object to the discriminations practiced 
by railroad companies that are in the interest of hauling freight. 
This is not it at all. The complaint of the friends of this meas- 
ure is directed to those rates and practices which are not merely 
discriminatory, but which are discriminatory and unjustly so, 
for the purpose of preventing the movement of traffic and not 
for the purpose of accelerating it, thereby building up the 
country and building up the railroad corporation itself. 

There is no general complaint throughout this country of 
rates because they are high. Most people who live along a 
railroad are not only interested in its prosperity, but know they 
are. My attitude at least, if I may be personal in this matter, 
is that of one who deems a railroad company a publie agency, 
and I would no more destroy or hamper a railroad company 
than I would put an obstruction in the public highway or street 
in front of my house, because both railroad and highway are 
public agencies and they ought to have my encouragement. 
And because they are public agencies I want to see them taken 
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care of. The public are interested more iu the prosperity of 
railroads than that of any other business enterprise. Take a 
section of country like mine, getting service, as such communi- 
ties generally do, by one railroad, where the conformation of 
the country determines where railroads may be built. Rail- 
roads in my State can not be built as they can be on the 
western plains, across the country, but they must follow 
natural lines marked out by the streams. The result is that a 
railroad company is in a manner a monopoly, and necessarily 
so in West Virginia to a large extent. The business, then, of 
the country along the line is dependent absolutely upon the 
service rendered by that company. Suppose, for instance, that 
on such a railroad some great industry should become bank- 
rupt and stop, nobody would be harmed except the owners and 
creditors and those in the immediate neighborhood. But if a 
railroad should not be prosperous and it should go into bank- 


ruptcy and cease to be operated, everybody along the line 


would suffer irreparable damage. Even if it should not have 
suflicient prosperity to get new equipment, build new lines, 
double track, give better stations, and better sidetrack facilities, 
and better terminal facilities, all those to be served by it would 
suffer great injury. The public is interested in the railroads. 
It may regulate them, and should regulate them with due 
regard to their prosperity as well as to the public service; and 
it is in that spirit that the committee have drafted this bill and 
proposed it to the House. 

I deem it unfortunate, Mr. Chairman, that the term “rate 
legislation” has been applied to this legislation, for while it 
does adequately describe one purpose of the bill, it calls undue 
attention to that feature and thus tends to obscure the chief 
objects which we hope to accomplish. There are relatively not 
many complaints of rates because they are too high in them- 
Selves, but the complaint is usually that the railroads adopt 
practices which work discriminations. They may, and fre- 
quently do, accomplish this purpose by means of relatively 
unfair rates, even by “rates,” so called, which are not intended 
to make money for the road by charging the rate for moving 
the freight, but to prevent any shipment of the freight or to 
preyent its being carried to particular markets. 

For instance, if I may recur again to my own section of the 
country, because I happen to be able there to talk in detail, 
when the coal roads land the freight at the seaboard, it is 
$1.35 per ton from one district; but the “rate” is liable to 
change. It is 51.35 a ton if the vessel on which the coal is 
loaded goes beyond the capes and up to New England, but if 
the purchaser or shipper of the coal should load it on a vessel, 
and that vessel should turn and sail up the bay and come to 
Baltimore or Washington to compete with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, then the “rate” is higher on that coal. When we 
attempt to reach such a practice we are not after a freight 
rate; we are after an embargo—an unlawful and discrimina- 
tory practice which the railroads have denominated a rate. I 
take it that a rate is not properly so denominated if made for 
the purpose of preventing the movement of freight, but only 
when made for the purpose of promoting the movement of 
freight. 

Now, this bill, Mr. Chairman, seeks to accomplish this pur- 
pose in this way: In the first place, we define transportation. 
We undertake, by a definition of the agencies of transportation, 
to prevent discrimination as far as possible—to prevent re- 
bates and all forms of unlawful discrimination. One of the 
most important features of this bill is that definition, The bill 
says: 

The term “ railroad,’ as used in this act, shall include all bridges 
and ferries used or operated in connection with any railroad, and also 
all the road in use by any corporation operating a railroad, whether 
owned or operated under a contract, agreement, or lease, and shall 
also include all switches, spurs, tracks, and terminal facilities of 
every kind used or necessary in the transportation of the persons or 
property designated herein, and also all freight depots, yards, and 
grounds used or necessary in the transportation or delivery of any of 
said property; and the term “transportation” shall include cars and 
other vehicles and all instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or 
carriage, irrespective of ownership or of any contract, express or im- 
plied, for the use thereof and all services in connection with the re- 
ceipt, 8 elevation, and transfer in transit, ventilation, refrig- 
eration or icing, storage, and handling of property transported; and 
it shall be the duty of every carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act to provide and furnish such transportation upon reasonable request 
therefor, and to establish through routes and just and reasonable rates 
applicable thereto. 

Now, it has been one of the practices of the carriers of this 
country when they had formed a combination, to limit the ca- 
pacity of some of the railroad companies in the combination to 
carry freight, by limiting the number of cars, and preventing 
proper arrangements with connecting lines. What was the pur- 
pose of that? That does not promote any just and proper in- 
terest, or any interest at all, of the railroad so cemtrolled, or its 
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stockholders. 


It may be for the interest of the dominating 
road, not because it is a stockholder in the railroad controlled, 
but only in the way of preventing competition, not by the rail- 
road directly, but by the product to be hauled by the railroad so 
subjected to the domination of the other. 

Why, I know railroads in this country, Mr. Chairman, which, 
if they could have been compelled to get equipment, if they 
could have been protected by the compulsion of law against the 
power of some dominating railroad, would have been compelled 
by the “individual initiative” of shippers along their line to 
get the equipment necessary to render adequate service and 
would have been very much more prosperous than they are now. 
The assumption that those who are in favor of this measure 
are hostile to railroads is a mistake. I do not hesitate at any 
time to say that so far as I am concerned, I am as friendly to 
the railroad corporations as I am to the large producer or small 
producer. All we want is that these great public highways 
should be open to all the people upon equal terms and reasonable 
terms, so that the great body of the traffic of this country may 
move as individual initiative and the demands of commerce 
would permit, free from any improper restriction, whether vol- 
untarily imposed by the railroads, or imposed upon them by 
some greater corporation. [Applause.] 

Section 15 of the bill embodies that provision which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its last annual report said it 
deemed to be the most important of all, and the one which is 
most generally noticed by the public in its consideration of this 
bill. It provides that— 

The Commission is authorized and empowe 
duty, whenever, after full hearing upon a comp! 
in section 18 of this act, or upon complaint of any common carrier, it 
shall be of the opinion that any of the rates, or ogame whatsoever, 
demanded, charged, or collect by any common carrier or carriers, 
subject to the provisions of this act, for the transportation of persons 

r po as defined in the first section of this act, or that any regu- 
lations or practices whatsoever of such carrier or carriers aff such 


rates, are unjust or unreasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 


preferential or prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of any of the pro- 
rescribe what will, in its judg- 


visions of this act, to determine and 

ment, be the just and reasonable and fairly remunerative rate or rates, 
charge or charges, to be thereafter observed in such case as the maximum 
to be charged. 

That has been inserted, Mr. Chairman, not merely because it 
is demanded by the public, not because the President of the 
United States favors the proposition, not because some other 
distinguished public man has favored it, but because almost 
unanimously the Members of this House who. have studied the 
question believe that the time has come when the traffic of the 
country, in order to be rendered reasonably free, needs such 
legislation; and that the railroads themselves, in order to have 
that protection which they ought to have, against the pressure 
of combinations of shippers, or against the power of greater 
railroads, need such legislation. 

The Commission, as I said in the earlier part of my speech, 
did at one time exercise this rigut 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am deeply interested in the able argu- 
ment the gentleman is making, and I ask this question simply 
for information, if the gentleman can spare the time. I would 
like to have him explain what the words “ fairly remunerative ” 
mean in the context of the bill. i 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I should be glad to give my 
own opinion of what it means. I said a moment ago that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has used the expression 
that the legislative body might not fix rates so low that they 
would be “ confiscatory.” 

It has also said that the common carrier was entitled to a 
reasonable return upon its property invested for the service 
rendered. It has been disputed whether the court meant to 
say that the railroad could have no relief against a rate fixed 
by a commission unless that rate amounted to confiscation of 
property. I myself said that I did not deem a discussion of that 
question of great importance, for I thought that both expres- 
sions “confiscatory” and “compensatory” meant the same 
thing, because it seems to me to amount to confiscation if a 
reasonable return on a man’s property be taken away from him 
just as much as if the property were taken itself. But, as 
stating my own opinion and my own desire to have the words 
“ fairly remunerative ” in the bill, I did not wish the railroads 
of this country, I did not wish the investors of the country to 
think that there was any intention to be unfair to the railroads 
or to deprive them of what was a fairly remunerative rate for 
their services. 

If any of us are unwilling that the railroads should be fairly 
remunerated, it seems to me we are open to the charge, which 
has been made, of hostility to the railrond interests rather than 


and it shall be its 
nt made as provided 


that we are actuated by a desire to protect the rights of the 
people; and answering specifically, if I may, the question of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey], I think the effect of 
the words “ fairly remunerative” is just this, that if the Com- 
mission should at any time, upon complaint, fix a rate so low 
that it is not fairly remunerative to the railroads, then the 
courts of the country would have the right to set aside that rate; 
but if, on the other hand, the Commission upon a case made 
should fix a rate at what is fairly remunerative, the courts 
would have no right to interfere with it. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman tell me the 
difference between “a reasonable and just rate” and “a fairly 
remunerative rate?” The three words are practically com- 
bined in this bill. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I will say that I think there 
is no difference between “a reasonable and just” and “a fairly 
remunerative“ rate. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. By using the words “fairly re- 
munerative“ are we not putting in the bill an expression that 
no court has ever construed, and putting in what is now and 
will be a mere “ joker,” which will clog the law in its practical 
workings and make lawsuits and ill feeling? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, answering 
one part of the inquiry of the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee, I will say most emphatically that I do not think 
there is any “ joker” in this bill. I hope it goes without saying 
that I would not be an advocate of such a thing if I thought 
there was anything of that kind in the bill. Neither do I believe 
any other Member of this House would, and I do not believe 
the language the gentleman objects to constitutes any sort of a 
joker. It is a difficult problem that we are putting up to the 
courts. I admit that. This language will need to be construed. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, the greatest argument, as I said a moment 
ago—to my mind the most important argument—used against 
this bill and any legislation of this sort is the difficulty of it. 
It is no part of my theory that rate making, or making a law 
relative to rate making, is an easy proposition; but my answer 
to that is that difficult as it is to learn, we still must learn it, 
because the rights of the public and the rights of the great 
railroad corporations themselves can only be protected and 
justly regulated by learning the problem. I read at the outset 
of my speech the language of the Supreme Court where that 
court uses at one time the word “ confiscatory” and where it 
uses at another time the words “justly compensatory,” and I 
have referred twice, I think, to the confusion that existed on 
that subject, some people claiming that the railroad was entitled 
to just compensation, and that that meant fair remuneration 
for its services, and others claiming that the only protection the 
railroad could get from the judgment of the Commission under 
such a law as this would be to enjoin the judgment of the Com- 
mission as being “confiscatory;” and we were unwilling to 
admit, or I was unwilling for myself, let me say, to admit 
a rule which would be so unfair as to give the railroads less 
than what was a fairly remunerative rate. I do not regard it 
as a joker in the bill, but I will tell you how I do regard it. I 
regard it as one of the things that will enable the great mass of 
the people of this country to see that this bill was framed and 
passed in the interest of justice to the shippers and consumers 
of the country, and that there was no element of determination 
to be unjust to the great railroad corporations at the same 
time. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield with pleasure to the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. I congratulate the country that it can hear us both in 
the same speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as 
the gentleman is making such a god speech I would like to have 
my name go along with his. [Laughter.] If “reasonable and 
just” mean the same thing as “ fairly remunerative,” and the 
former words have been defined time and time again and the 
term “fairly remunerative” has neyer been defined judicially, 
why does the committee use the term “ fairly remunerative?” 
Why should we not strip the statute of any such undefined, and 
one might say almost undefinable, term as that? I do not want 
to take the railroad’s property, but I think that “ reasonable and 
just“ is all that they are entitled to have. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I am sure the gentleman 
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does not want to take the property of the railroads, and we fix 
it so that he can not. A court can protect them. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Have they not been protected 
under the term “ reasonable and just?” 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Oh, I think they would be 
protected under that term. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Of course they would. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. But I might put another 
question which would be just as hard to answer. Why substi- 
tute “reasonable and just” for “fairly remunerative?” It is 
a very easy thing for gentlemen to say that “reasonable and 
just” are easy terms to define and “fairly remunerative” is a 
s that has not been defined and that is impossible of defi- 
nition. 

The fact is that all three words are easy of definition, but that 
when it comes to the application, there is where you have the 
difficulty. Now, let us see what the Supreme Court said in this 
case of Smith v. Ames in undertaking to apply the law: 

We hold, however, that the basis of all calculations as to the reason- 
ableness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintaining a high- 
way under | lative sanction must be a fair value of the property 
being used by it for the convenience of the public— 

Now, that is pretty hard to determine, but wait until the ex- 
planation comes— 


required to meet operating are all matters for consideration, 
— are to be given such 3 as may be just and right in each case. 


Now, there is a problem. But the court goes on to say: 


We do not say there may not be other matters to be regarded in 
estimating the value of the property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
ten minutes. 
eae” CHAIRMAN. The committee has no control over the 

e. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Do you desire further time? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Georgia very much, and under the circumstances 
will only use an amount of time necessary to complete my 
answer to the gentleman’s question; probably five minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I can probably give you more than that if 
you desire it. 

me GAINES of West Virginia. I thank the gentleman very 
muc 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will you cite any case—English 
or American—— 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I was answering one ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee, and perhaps both will 
be so nearly correlated that I will be able to answer them at the 
same time. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am very anxious to find any 
adjudication, English or American, defining tbe words “fairly 
remunerative.” 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Why, Mr. Chairman, I might 
challenge the gentleman to define “reasonable.” There is no 
question of the difficulty of definition, but the difficulty is in the 
application of the rule under any language, and I have just 
read the language of the Supreme Court. You take the one 
question that they suggest as a matter of difficulty, in order to 
determine what is a reasonable return to a railroad, a compari- 
son of the cost of construction with what it would cost to re- 
build the railroad. Now, who is there who can handle that 
proposition very easily? It is full of difficulties in its applica- 
tion. And when it comes to the language used, “ fairly remu- 
nerative,” it is as easily defined as the word “ reasonable.” 

Mr. STANLEY, Is it not true, and I know the gentleman is 
an excellent lawyer, that the term “just and reasonable,” as 
used in the context of this bill, has been interpreted by the 
court; and is it not also true where you use a term that is not 
interpreted by the court that the people, in a way, must guess 
how the court will interpret this language? Is it not true that 
all statutes that are new are, to a degree, not interpreted until 
they are, in a way, interpreted in the legal phraseology used in 
the courts, and if that be true does not the gentleman from 
West Virginia think it is better to use the two words which he 
thinks are practically synonymous, instead of one which must 
be subject to judicial interpretation? 

Now, I do not mean to intimate, of course 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I think, Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will pardon me, I understand his question. I 


will apply to this line of inquiry the language of the Supreme 
Court: 

But it is equally true that the corporation performing such public 
services and people financially interested in its business and affairs 
have rights that may not be invaded ty legislative enactment in dis- 
regard of the fundamental guaranties for the protection of property, 
The corporation may not be required to use its property for the benefit 
of the public without receiving just compensation for the services ren- 
dered by it, 

Now, says the Supreme Court, and I employ its language to 
answer all these inquiries directed to the construction of 
the language of this bill, or to any other language that could be 
employed : 

How such compensation may be ascertained and what are the neces- 
pay elements of such an inquiry will always be an embarrassing ques- 

As was said in the case last cited, each case must depend on 
its own special features, and the difficulty that the courts will 
have, the difficulty that the Commission will have, and the diffi- 
culty the lawyers will have who undertake to advise their 
clients under this law will not be to define the terms “ just and 
reasonable” as used in the statute, or to define the term “ fairly 
remunerative ” as used in the statute, but to apply the facts. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. The gentleman stated a moment 
ago it was the desire of the committee to make a bill which 
would be fair not only to shippers, but to carriers? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. That certainly was the de- 
sire of the committee and of myself as a member of it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. And I understand the gentleman 
to say now that there will be more or less difficulty on the part 
of attorneys advising their clients as to some of the provisions 
of the bill? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I did not say that there 
would be any particular difficulty as to the provisions of the 
bill. What I said was that the difficulty was inherent in the 
subject-matter, and that could not be eliminated, because it 
would still remain there. That the law itself, or the bill pro- 
posed, was particularly hard to understand I did not say. 

Mr, BENNET of New York. That answers the same purpose. 
Now, I want to ask him, in view of that state of mind and in 
view of that fact which the gentleman assumes, what is the 
argument in favor of penalizing an appealing corporation in a 
condition such as that to the extent of $5,000 a day when there 
is so much uncertainty? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. The corporation is not to be 
penalized unless it is violating a continuing order. The trouble 
is, Mr. Chairman, that some gentlemen take a one-sided view 
of the question—look at it either entirely from the side of the 
shippers or entirely from the side of the probable hardships to 
a railroad company. These orders that the Commission is to 
make, and which must be obeyed after they have been made 
thirty days, unless they be suspended, set aside, or modified 
by the Commission, or set aside or suspended by a court, are 
not to be made by the Commission except after a full hearing, 
with notice to all the parties. They are not ex parte rulings. 
They are the decisions of a public body whose members, al- 
though they may understand that their business is to correct 
violations of a particular law, are yet nevertheless to be pre- 
sumed generally to do their duty, and do it fairly well—as well 
as any other public officers. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will my colleague yield to 
me for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. Garnes] yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON]? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Now, on the question of 
confiscation, that I have listened to with so much pleasure, this 
whole bill is based upon the theory that the Commission can 
only investigate a challenged rate. Is not that true? 

cm aa of West Virginia. Only the rates that are chal- 
len, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Or complained of? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Or complained of. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Now, there are thousands 
or rates, and the gentleman admits that the court has the con- 
stitutional right when a rate is confiscatory to so declare it. 
That means that the rate is so low that the railroads or the 
8 carrier can not possibly realize just and remunerative 
profits 
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Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. That is what I think. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. How can the question of 
confiscation ever be brought before a court when but one rate 
has been challenged amidst thousands of other rates that have 
not been touched? Can the question of confiscation reach them 
when but one rate is challenged, one rate has been investigated, 
one rate has been lowered, and thousands of rates of other 
railroads have not been touched at all? I agree with the gen- 
tleman that the court has got the right to pass upon the ques- 
tion of confiscation, but does he think it practicable that the 
question of confiscation will arise before a court as long as we 
have restricted the Commission to a challenge of an individual 


rate? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I see the force of the dis- 
tinction so ably and clearly drawn by my distinguished col- 
league on the committee. But my own opinion Is that confisca- 
tion of the entire property of a railroad company, or of all its 
reyenues, would perhaps be made up of individual confiscatory 
decisions which are confiscatory with reference to particular 
rates. I understand what he refers to, however, and that is an 
additional reason for using the term fairly remunerative“ in 
this bill; and I am glad that he called my attention to it, for 
it enables the committee to understand that the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee which proposes to you this bill, 
while it is attempting to regulate the abuses which have grown 
up in the matter of transportation in this country, has not at 
any time intended to be unfair to any interest. 

I thank the gentleman very much for the extension of time. 
[Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER JUDSON C. CLEMENTS, 
Report for the year ending June 30, 190}. 


--- $296, 504, 550 
— 40, 000, 000 
— 184, 244,812 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Compan - 62,799,400 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company 89, 000, 000 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington Railroad = 
foc ite ty ee ee ee ee 23, 494, 575 
Northern Central Railway Company 11, 462, 300 
Of the stock of the Pennsylvania Company 40, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company owned 40, 000, 000 

Of the stock of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
a eg AARO SO CASE ORS NA eg OR SRO TI ESE OP, 184, 244, 812 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company owned 51, 773, 300 
paornas conger 16, 044, GOO 

Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington Railroad 
PR | ae Eek ae ae — 1, 781, 500 
Northern Central Railway Company owned 1, 781, 500 

Of the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 

DS PECTS IE EE EN a Sat a Serene oer nse ay — 62,799, 400 
Pen 10, 130, 000 
Pennsylvania Co 4, 000, 000 
Northern Central 1, 500, 000 

Of the stock of the Norfolk and Western 
ny 89, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company owned 25, 830, 000 
Pennsylvania Compan „500, 
Northern Central 1. 500, 000 
Of the stock of the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
on Railroad Company 23, 494, 575 
dennsylvanla Railroad Company 23, 132, 200 
Northern Central Railway Company owned — 352, 200 
Of the stock of the Northern Central Railway Company. 11, 462, 300 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company owned 9, 401, 950 


Names of persons on the board of directors of more than five railway 
companies, 


Green, John P. 24 
McCrea, James 17 
Rea, Samue 17 
Shortrid 16 
Woods, 16 
Turner, 14 
Barnes, 14 
Taylor, E. B-- 13 
gb, C 12 
Wood. 9 
Cassatt, A. J. 
Prevost, 8. 8 
Morris, E. B 7 


It appears that the members of the boards of directors of certain 
railway companies, mostly in the Pennsylvania Railroad system, as 
ven thelr reports for the year ending June 30, 1904, a ed 
95. An analysis of this number shows that 157 directorships were 
held by 157 persons on one board only; 63 directorships were held 
26 persons on from two to five boards; 175 directorships were held 
13 persons on more than five boards, distributed as follows: 


person held 
person held 


Da bk bak ponh poah Ft pk att Sat pt pot 


Names of the directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Pennsyl- 
vania Com y, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, hesapeake 
and Ohio ihoay Company, and Norfolk and Western Railway Com- 


pany, as given in their annual reports for the year ending June 30, 1504. 


Norfolk and 
Western Rwy. 


Baltimore an 
Ohio R. R. Co. 


Cassatt, Alexan- 
der J. 


Cuyler, T. De 
Witt, 


ie eh ee TE 
Fox, Alexander 


SHUTOUT SAIN dens eaa E r a eE A p a d 
Green, John P. Saves: John 
e e aa aeaa apaa 
ent A. 
= Johnson, L. E. 
Little, Amos R.. 
McCrea, James Jas McCrea, Jas. 
8 Effing- | Morris, E. B 
ham 
Sean eeckGumanntdecela mania ( E Morawetz, 
Victor. 
Patterson, K.. Ion nce aa 
Stuart. Stuart. 
Prevost, Suther- f-....-...--....- Prevost.Suth- Prevost, S.M. 
land M. erland M. 
Pugh, Charles E. Pugh, Chas. E 
Rea, uel ....| Rea, Samuel. Rea, Samuel. Rea, Samuel. 
PE ae SIS FA Ream, Nor- 
man 
Schiff, Jacob 
H. 
PARE EIEEE EEO ETENEE Shortridge, 
N. Parker. 
Speyer, Jas 
S 
8 Stillman, Jas. A 
Sayn co TT 
Taylor, Wal- 
ter H. 


Railroad Rate Bill. 


SPEECH 
_HON. DORSEY W. SHACKLEFORD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 1, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12987) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: The regulation of railroads is one of the 
most important problems that ever came before Congress for 
solution. In the performance of this delicate and difficult 
task we shall have to exercise our clearest judgment, be gov- 
erned by the strictest fairness, and prompted by the most 
patriotic motives, or we shall do that for which generations 
will suffer. Managers of railroads have in so many instances 
violated the principles of fair dealing and outraged every sense 
of justice that the indignation of the people has been aroused. 
Yet we must still be controlled by a spirit of conservatism. 
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We must realize that, in fact, the railroads belong to the public, 
and that any injury done to them would be injury inflicted 
upon the people. No other instrumentality has contributed so 
much to our commercial greatness and superior civilization as 
our railroads. Wherever they have extended into prairie wastes 
or wooded wilderness, gardens and fields have bloomed and 
fruited, schoolhouses and churches have dotted the valleys 
and adorned the hills, and the highest civilization has possessed 
the land. We should not forget the obligation we owe to the 
bold-spirited capitalists who built our railroads and thus added 
so much to the development of the country. Then, too, we 
owe it to the people to refrain from the enactment of repres- 
sive legislation tending to check the building of additional rail- 
roads. There are yet thousands of miles of railroads needed 
in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, we should also remember the thousands who 
operate the railroads. They are among the most intelligent, 
the best, and the bravest of our people. We grow wild with 
enthusiasm when we contemplate the achievement of Dewey 
at Manila or of Schley. at Santiago. It is proper that we 
should. But, sir, more gallant still are the brakemen, the fire- 
men, the conductors, the engineers, who, in daylight and in dark- 
ness, bravely drive their trains across the continent, carrying 
the vast commerce of this great people.. We should be recreant to 
our trust if we should do anything here to inflict the slightest 
injury upon this most worthy and deserving class. 

But, sir, above all, we must be true to the great body of the 
people. We must enact laws which will guarantee to them 
equality of opportunity and immunity from extortion. 

Nobody longer questions the power of Congress to regulate in- 
terstate commerce. Necessarily incidental to this power is that 
of operating, regulating, and controlling the means and facili- 
ties used in the transportation of such commerce. 

It is interesting to consider the growth of sentiment in fayor 
of railroad regulation which has taken place in the last ten or 
twelve years. I wish it were possible to pursue this subject 
without entering into a discussion of party politics; but it is 
not. I heard the Speaker say on one occasion that ours is a 
Government by party. That is measurably true. The parties 
go before the people on issues and whichever wins is, in a sense, 
chargeable with the conduct of the Government. Sir, I belong to 
a party as old as the Union, whose boast is that it contends 
for measures—not men. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
We advocate those measures which we believe would be best 
for the people; and we feel that we have won when the prin- 
ciples we espouse become the law of the land. We may in- 
cidentally regret that we can not also get the offices, but our 
disappointment in that behalf is reduced to the minimum when 
we behold the spectacle presented in this House to-day of the 
solid Republican party and the solid Democratic party stand- 
ing as one man upon a plank of the Bryan platform. ‘The 
Democratic platform adopted at Chicago in 1896 contained the 
following: 

The absorption of wealth by the few, the consolidation of our lead- 
` ing railroad systems, and the formation of trusts and pools require a 
stricter control by the Federal Government of those arteries of com- 
merce. We demand the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission and such restriction and guaranties in the con- 
trol of railroads as will protect the people from robbery and oppression. 


The Republican platform of that year did not contain a single 
word upon the subject. Where was Mr. Roosevelt then? In 
the forefront of the Republican ranks denouncing our platform 
as anarchy. With the aid of the railroads, the trusts, and con- 
solidated capital the Democrats were beaten. 

In 1900 the Democratic platform declared: 

We favor such an enlargement of the scope of the interstate-com- 


merce law as will enable the Commission to tect individuals and 
communities from discriminations 


and the public from unjust and 
fair transportation rates. 

Again the Republican platform was silent on the subject. 
Again the Republican party, with the aid of the railroads, the 
trusts, and special interests, triumphed. 

In 1904 the Democratic party met in national convention and 
put into its platform the following plank: 

Individual 9 of opportunity and free competition are essential 


to a heal an manent commercial prosperity, and trust, 
e 3 tending to destroy these br contro! — ro: 
mina- 


duction, restricting competition, or fixing prices should be 

and punished by law. fe especially denounce rebates and d 

tion by transportation companies as the most potent agency in pro- 

moting and strengthening these unlawful conspiracies against trade. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

wers of the Interstate Com- 


this ha t and ad te E foe th to 
country m ve prompt and a ate re 
ate ae P he matter . We dema: 


un- 


suc 
ment of such further legislation as may 
press them, 


Any trust or unlawful combination engaged In Interstate commerce 
which is monopolizing any branch of business or production should not 
be permitted transact business outside of the State of its origin, 
Whenever it shall be established in any court of ager whee jurisdiction 
that such monopolization exists such prohibition should be enforced 
through comprehensive laws to be enacted on the subject. 

Still a third time the Republican platform was as silent as 
the grave on the subject. Again the Republicans, the rail- 
roads, the trusts, the tariff barons, the McCalls, the McCurdys, 
with the indispensable campaign contributions, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Roosevelt, rode us down, and it seemed our cause 
was lost forever; but Mr. Roosevelt—always with his ear 
to the ground—found that the Democratic teachings of those 
three campaigns had taken such a hold on the mind and con- 
science of the people that they could not longer be withstood. 
He determined to change front and do what many another had 
done before him, pay to virtue the debt he owed to necessity. 
He sent in his message favoring rate regulation. If he really 
favored such legislation—if the Republican party really favored . 
it—why was it not enacted ten years ago? The Republicans 
had the necessary majority. What a triumph for Democracy 
now to behold a Republican Congress at this late day whipped 
ma passing a measure demanded by the Bryan platform of 

The bill now under consideration was prepared and reported 
by one of the greatest committees of this House. It bears the 
name of as able, honest, and patriotic a man as is on this floor— 
the Hepburn bill. The gentleman from Iowa is a Republican of 
the strictest sect, with whom I radically disagree on many polit- 
ical and economical questions of the hour; yet I should do my- 
self injustice if I did not in this presence declare it to be my 
opinion that in industry, training, ability, and devotion to his 
country he is the peer of any man here. This bill is the result 
of his best efforts and best judgment. It contains so much of 
merit that I shall give it my support. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while this bill is a long, definite step in 
the right direction, it stops far short of the goal. 

From the beginning of the agitation on this subject it has 
been my opinion that Congress should enact a comprehensive 
law giving to the country complete relief from the transportation 
abuses which have burdened the people and built up the trusts. 
With that object in view I joined Mr. Lamar at the last session 
in the report of the Hearst-Shackleford-Lamar bill. It was far 
more remedial and thorough than this, as I shall presently show. 
For reporting that bill both Mr. Lamar and I have incurred 
some displeasure and suffered some inconvenience. 

It has been said that in reporting the Hearst-Shackleford-La- 
mar bill we violated a resolution of a Democratic caucus. It 
is not true. The resolution of the caucus was: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this caucus that we approve the 
provisions of the Davey bill. As 

It was not the Davey bill, but the provisions“ of the Davey 
bill that were approved. Standing alone, the little, short, naked 
Davey bill was too rich in poverty and paucity to be offered by a 
Democratic caucus or a Democratic Congressman as the sum 
total of what we should enact. As far as they went, though 
somewhat inaptly expressed, the“ provisions“ of the Davey bill 
were sound, and all of them in better form were embraced in 
the Hearst-Shackleford-Lamar bill. I shall insert as an appen- 
dix to these remarks both bills. 

It is not true, then, that Mr. Lamar and I violated the caucus. 
He who says that we did states that which he knows to be a 
willfull, deliberate, premeditated falsehood. This statement 
shall stand as my characterization of any man who shall hereaf- 
ter make or renew that accusation against me. 

In reporting our bill at last session it was my purpose to 
submit to the consideration of the House some of those pro- 
visions which the people of Missouri believe should be contained 
in any measure having for its object the regulation of railroads. 
While I was cast down at the rough treatment our bill received 
at last session—the House leaders not even allowing it to be 
voted on—I am now correspondingly lifted up at g 
of its provisions rewritten or recast into this, the Hepburn bill. 

But, Mr. Chairman, many of the best features of our bill are 
omitted from this bill. 

Our bill of last session contained the following: 

Sec. 2, That the provisions of the act to regulate commerce, ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 


mental thereto, shall apply to all transportation of interstate com- 
merce over any line of railroad and also to such transportation over 


any part water and part rail route used for through shipment or 
through carriage. 

This would have placed express companies under the super- 
intending control of the Commission. A large part of the com- 
merce of the people is carried by the express companies. Four 
of the larger express companies have an aggregate capital of 
$60,000,000. They haye 40,000 agencies and 50,000 employees. 
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Last year they carried 100,000,000 packages of freight, 20,000,000 
money packages, and 7,000,000 money orders. If their business 
were done at reasonable rates it would increase tenfold. The 
railroads ought to furnish this service themselves; but if they 
will not, then the express companies, to whom it is farmed out, 
should be required to do it at reasonable rates. Express com- 
panies are common carriers, and no good reason can be as- 
signed why they should not be regulated to the same extent as 
railroads. Their rates now are very excessive and oppressive. 
The bill under consideration does not seek to regulate them, 
and if nobody else does it I shall, at the proper time, offer an 
amendment to cover that omission. 

Another serious omission of this bill is a provision empow- 
ering the Commission to inquire into the reasonableness of any 
proposed advance in rates by a railroad. When a railroad 
gives notice of an intention to advance any rate, the Commis- 
sion should have power to investigate the reasonableness of 
such proposed advance and make a proper order in relation 
thereto. Under this bill no such power would exist. A rail- 
road could freely raise any rate, and its reasonableness could 
not be inquired into by the Commission until such rate had 
gone into effect and been complained against. Suppose the coal 
trust should stock itself up with coal at Kansas City, and on 
October 1 the railroads should give notice that on November 1 
they would raise rates on coal. No complaint could be made 
against this rate under this bill until it had gone into effect— 
November 1. Then it would require thirty days for the Com- 
mission to give proper notice to the roads, hear the complaint, 
and make its finding. This would occupy until December 1. 
Then the order would not go into effect for thirty days, which 
would carry it to January 1. The excessive rate would have 
been in effect from November 1 to January 1, and during that 
sixty days the coal trust would have had a monopoly in the 
sale of coal in the middle of winter when the demand was 
greatest. The Hearst-Shackleford-Lamar bill contained the fol- 
lowing: 

That when notice of advance in rates, fares, or charges shall be 
filed with the Commission the said Commission shall have authority to 
inquire into the lawfulness of such advance and make orders in re- 

ct thereof to the same effect as if such advanced rate, fare, or 

arge were actually in force. 

I shall offer to add this by way of amendment to the present 
bill. 

Another grave omission from this bill is want of power of 
the Commission to make or control classifications of freight. 
All regulation must fail without this power. If railroads are 
to keep unregulated control over freight classifications, then 
they can at any time raise a rate by simply shifting the classi- 
fication. With full power over classification the most outra- 
geous discrimination can be made in favor of some communities 
against others. The Commission should have full power over 
classification and should adopt and enforce a uniform classifi- 
eation throughout the country. The Hearst-Shackleford-Lamar 
bill of last session provides: 

The sald Commission may prescribe the form, contents, and arran; 
ment of all schedules of rates, fares, and charges, and it shall be the 
duty of said Commission to make orders from time to time, as may 
be practicable, with a view of securing uniformity in freight classifica- 
tion and the use of rate schedules, containing concise and easily under- 
stood provisions and regulations. 

I shall offer a similar provision as an amendment to this 
bill. = 

Another provision of the Hearst-Shackleford-Lamar bill 
omitted from this is: 

Whenever ce common carrier subject to the provisions of this act 
shall fail or se, after reasonable notice, to furnish cars to shippers 
for the transportation of freight as interstate commerce, or to forward 
and deliver such freight at destination within reasonable time, such 
failure or refusal shall be deemed to constitute unjust discrimination 
and undue and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage, and in any 
case or proceeding pending before the Commission or any circuit or 
district court of the Unit States based upon such failure or refusal 
on the part of any such common carrier, proof that in the furnishing of 
cars or forwarding or delivery of Its traffic other shippers have been 
preferred shall not be required. 

This should be added to the present bill by way of amendment. 
Without some such measure the people will be at the mercy of 
the trusts. Sir, the coal combination, the steel trust, the Stand- 
ard Oil trust, owe their very existence to the transportation pref- 
erences which they have received. The country is strewn with 
the wrecks of private fortunes inyested in coal mines which 
could not be operated successfully only because the railroads dis- 
criminated against them in furnishing cars and facilities. The 
law must provide some remedy for this great evil or the trusts 
will keep their hands clutched on the throats of the people. 

Any measure for the regulation of railroads that shall pass 
here that does not abolish differentials will prove to be a most 
dismal failure. Everybody agrees that the worst evil in our 


transportation is discrimination—giving to one shipper or to ene 
community preferential rates not given to others. The favored 
shipper or fayored locality enjoying the preferential rate fat- 
tens upon the special privilege, while other shippers and other 
communities against whom the discrimination is made suffer 
loss. What is a differential? It is a preferential rate given to 
a shipper or community ; it is a discrimination against everybody 
except the lucky person or community to whom the preference is 
given. ` Differentials can not be eradicated except by the enact- 
ment of an unconditional long and short haul clause, and a pro- 
vision expressly denying the Commission the power to compel 
a railroad in any case to raise a rate which it has duly filed 
and published. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Suppose there is a rate from St. 
Louis through Dallas to Galveston where there is water com- 
petition and a rate over the same line from St. Louis to Dallas 
where there is no water competition. The railroad would have 
to meet the water competition at Galveston. Does the gentle- 
man contend that the Dallas rate, being reasonable, ought to be 
reduced to the Galveston rate? 5 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Ido. In the first place it is not likely. 
that the Galveston rate is less than reasonable. It is probable 
that the railroad has put it high enough to afford fair compen- 
sation for the service. If the Galveston rate is reasonable, then 
a higher rate for a shorter distance over the same road to 
Dallas would be unreasonable and excessive. But even if the 
Galveston rate were less than a reasonable compensation for 
the service I should still say the Dallas rate ought to be no 
higher. While it is true that a railroad is entitled, as a matter 
of right, to receive reasonable compensation for the service it 
performs, it is also true that being a public service it must be 
performed without preference or discrimination. To charge a 
higher rate from St. Louis to Dallas than is charged over the 
same line through Dallas to Galyeston would be a most wanton 
discrimination against the people of Dallas. No Dallas man 
could afford under such conditions to engage extensively in busi- 
ness or manufacture, because he could be undersold and de- 
stroyed by his Galyeston competitor who had a preferential 
freight rate. The natural advantages of Dallas would be nulli- 
fied, her business taken away from her and given to Galveston 
by railway preference and discrimination. By such a rule all 
the inland cities of Texas would be made subsidiary to Gal- 
veston. How? By an unfair, preferential, discriminating use 
of the railroads, which are publie property, built for the uniform 
and reasonable use of all of the people on terms of exact 
equality. Oh, but the gentleman says: The railroads running 
into Galveston have got to meet water competition.“ I chal- 
lenge the accuracy of that statement. That is an error into 
which many Members of this House and the Commission have 
fallen. The railroads do not have to meet water competition. 
They not only do not have to meet water competition, but they 
have no right to meet it when to do so requires them to put in 
less than a reasonably compensatory rate. Will some gentle- 
man state a valid reason why a railroad should meet water 
competition if to do so would require freight to be carried at a 
loss? 

If railroads and ships were mere private property, as some 
here seem to think, then the railroads might justify themselves 
for competing with water transportation at losing rates on the 
ground that it was done to drive out water competition and 
secure the business. But the railroads are not in any sense 
private property, nor is a ship. Both belong absolutely to the 
public. Then, sir, what shall we say of the public if it shall 
be found operating its railroads for the purpose of destroying 
its boats and ships? You ask that there shall be enacted here 
a law that will permit a railroad to carry traffic to Galveston, 
Chicago, Buffalo, or to our river points at a rate that will not 
remunerate it in dollars and cents, the only remuneration being 
that it drives out water competition. To meet that I believe 
the law should consider the fact that the railroad has put in a 
given rate to such water port as conclusive evidence that such 
rate is fairly and reasonably remunerative, and it should not be 
permitted to charge any higher rate for any shorter distance 
over the same line. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I made no such statement. I simply 
wanted to hear the gentleman’s views. He has quoted Judge 
Prouty. Judge Prouty made this statement before the Senate 
committee: 

Now, I take it that the Congress of the United States may wi with 
respect to interstate transportation, that in no case should less be 
char; for a long baul than for a short haul. It would be a very fool- 
ish ng to say; it would produce a yery disastrous effect upon Fallways 


in some parts of this coun ; but I think Congress might say it, and 
if Congress did say it, the Iways would be obliged to comply with it. 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Yes, Judge Prouty says Congress has 
the power to enact the long and short haul clause without limi- 
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tation, but he also Says that Congress ought not to exercise the 
power. 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. That is what I say, with certain limi- 
tations. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. That Congress ought to put it into the 
power of the Commission to establish and maintain differentials. 
What is a differential? As construed by the railroads and the 
Commission, a differential is a permission given to railroads to 
go into water ports at losing rates and drive out the ships and 
boats and then make up their losses by charging exorbitant 
and oppressive rates to intermediate points. Let me submit an 
example: At one time, under the very eyes of the Commission 
the rate from New York to Ogden was the full rate from New 
“York, through Ogden, to San Francisco, plus the local rate from 
San Francisco back to Ogden. Sir, that is a differential. A 
differential which would be removed by a long and short haul 
provision, which Judge Prouty thinks Congress has power to 
enact, but that it would be very foolish to do it. What is the ef- 
fect of such a differential on the people of Ogden? They can not 
engage in manufacturing, because their San Francisco competi- 
tors have a more favorable rate at which to bring in their raw 
material and ship out their finished product. So that under 
this system of differentials, purely artificial and tyrannical, the 
jobbing business, the manufacturing business of Ogden is de- 

stroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, for sociological reasons I am opposed to every 
form of differential. What, sir, is the greatest menace to our 
country? The congested population of our great cities. Where 
do you expect to hear of the next alarming disorder, riot, or 
insurrection? In the peaceful limits of some agricultural sec- 
tion or moderate-sized town? No; but in the crowded streets 
of some great metropolis, where poverty and vice and crime run 
riot. What is the infinence that has robbed the country and 
smaller towns of so many of their people and built up the 
enormous population of our great cities? It has been accom- 
plished by our ill- advised transportation system. I should like 
to see such conditions prevail that every laboring man and his 
family could live in a cottage, with a lawn and trees in front 
and a garden back; where he could haye his chickens and cow— 
where he and his family would be respectable and respected 
members of the society in the midst of which they lived, instead 
of going off for employment to some crowded city where he 
and his family should have to climb three flights of steps from 
some back alley to find their home in some old rookery. 

Take my district, for example. Why is it that factories of 
one kind and another are not scattered through it at Jefferson 
City, Columbia, Boonville, Tipton, California, Versailles, Eldon, 
and other suitable places? Sir, it is because of the accursed 
differential that gives St. Louis or Chicago better rates. The 
man who desires to engage in manufacture would rather do 
it at one of the towns I have named. He could have more 
reliable and better satisfied labor. He could get his factory 
site very much cheaper and erect his building for less money. 
He could get more ground for switches, spurs, and side tracks. 
Why, then, does he not locate in one of these pleasant and 
healthful cities? Because, sir, the differential in favor of 
St. Louis discriminates too severely against them. So it is 
that the differential renders it necessary that the laboring man 
must go to the city to find work, where often he falls into that 
great army of unrest which threatens the peace of our coun- 
try and the stability of its institutions. Let us abolish abso- 
lutely all differentials, and we shall then find our population 
and our industries disseminated throughout the country. Then 
love of home, love of country, higher citizenship will grow. 

It is contended by some that we should leave the differential 
to the control of the Commission; let it say whether or not 
a differential shall be allowed in a given case. “Oh, can not 
you trust the Commission?” say they. No, Mr. Chairman, we 
can not trust the Commission. They will be mere human 
beings with like passions and prejudices as ourselves. They 
will be subject to the same frailties as other men in other posi- 
tions. Sectionalism will unconsciously enter into the making 
up of their judgments. No higher standard of manhood exists 
anywhere than in this House, yet every Member here from 
Colorado, where they grow beet sugar, believes there ought to be 
established and maintained a differential in favor of the sugar 
grower, even though this special favor placed a special burden 
on the rest of the people. On the other hand, every Member 
here from Missouri, where the only use they make of sugar is 
to buy it and consume it, thinks that the special favor shown 
the beet-sugar grower is a burden and discrimination against 
the rest of the people. Both are honest. Put a man on the 
Commission from Philadelphia, and he will most likely believe 
that a differential should be maintained that would enable his 
city to participate in the great commerce of the Mississippi 
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Valley. Put a man on the Commission from New Orleans, and 
he will think no such differential should exist. ; 

The past record of the Commission is not such as to inspire 
absolute confidence. I think an examination would show that 
for every case it has rightfully decided against the railroads it 
has erroneously decided five against the people. Let us confer 
upon the Commission all needed power, but let us at the same 
time define the limits of their power and prescribe the rules 
under which they shall exercise it. 

I voted last year for a law giving power to the Commission 
to regulate railroads. I shall vote for this bill now; but, Mr. 
Chairman, when the people have fully studied the question we 
will have such a system of regulation that the people will not 
have to go to a paternal commission to secure their rights. 
Laws will be written upon the pages of our statute books against 
differentials, against discriminations, against extortion, against 
overcharges as they are now written against larceny, against 
burglary, against murder. Penalties will be provided ample to 
assure enforcement of the law, and whosoever shall violate the 
law will be arraigned in court and dealt with as any other law- 
breaker. Let me show you how we regulate a railroad in one 
particular out in Missouri. Our law provides that the railroad 
shall fence its right of way, and that if it shall fail to do so it 
shall be liable to double the amount of damages that shall result 
from such failure. This penalty is enforced in court without 
the aid of any commission. There is scarcely a rod of fence 
along a railroad in the State that is not up to the lawful stand- 
ard. 


Mr. Chairman, I have said that the railroads already belong 
to the public. Some seem to regard this as heresy. This is no 
new doctrine. The constitution of Missouri provides: All rail- 
roads are hereby declared to be public highways.” This was 
but declaratory of what was already the common law of the 
land. In discussing this the supreme court of Pennsylvania 
said that a railroad built by authority of the State for the gen- 
eral purposes of commerce is a public highway, and in no sense 
private property; that a corporation authorized to run it is a 
servant of the State as much as an officer legally appointed to 
do any other public duty. Judge Jeremiah Black, the Pennsyl- 
yania lawyer and statesman, discusses the question thus: 

It will, I think, be admitted by all persons of average intelligence 
that the companies are not the owners of the railroads. The notion 
that they are is as silly as it is pernicious. It is the duty of every 
commercial, manufacturing, or sag ene bed State to open thorough- 
fares of trade and travel through er territory. For that purpose she 
may take the property of citizens and pay for the work out of her 
treasury. When it is done she may make it free to all comers or she may 
reimburse the cost by levying a special tax upon those who use it, or 
she may get the road built and opened by a corporation or an individual 
and pay for it by permitting the builder to collect tolls or taxes from 
those who carry and travel on it. But in all cases the proprietary right 
remains in the State and is held by her in trust for the use of the 


people. 

On another page he says: 

The functions of railroad corporations.are as cleary defined and ought 
to be as universally understood as those of any servant which the State 
or General Government employs. Without proprietary right in the high- 
ways, they are appointed to superintend them for the owners. They are 
charged with the duty of seeing that every needed facilities for the use 
of those thoroughfares shall be furnished to all citizens, like the justice 
promised in the Magna Charta, without sale, denial, or delay. Such 
services, if fully performed, are important and valuable, and the compen-. 
sation ought to be a full equivalent; 5 they are authorized to 

y themselves by levying upon all who use the road a tax or toll or 
Prelgpt sufficient for that purpose. But this tax must be reasonable, 
fixed, certain, and uniform, otherwise it is a fraud upon the people 
which no department of the State government, nor all of them combined, 
has power to legalize. 

There is a correct exposition of the law. Every railroad is 
the absolute property of the State. Of course, incidentally, those 
who build and operate them are entitled to a fair return upon 
their investment and a reasonable compensation for the services 
they perform. This return and compensation they are to get 
by levying a tax or charge upon the passengers and freight they 
carry. Like all other taxes, this must be levied with uniformity 
and without preference or discrimination. The company oper- 
ating the road is the servant of the State. Railroads being, 
then, the property of the State, the remaining question is, How 
shall the State operate or direct their operation? If any plan 
can be found by which they can be operated by the corporations 
who now control them with efficiency, fairness, and equality to 
the public, then it seems to me that were the best policy. But 
if it shall be found that all attempts to regulate and control 
those who operate them shall fail, if no means can be found to 
compel them to be operated upon reasonable charges and with- 
out preference or discrimination, and to furnish to shippers 
speedy and adequate facilities for the transportation of com- 
merce, then I for one should favor the State taking them over 
and operating them herself. 

The railroad companies make much complaint at the attempts 
of the Government to in any manner regulate or control their 
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operations. They declare that the railroads are their own pri- 
vate property and they have a right to manage and control 
them as they choose. They leave nothing undone in their en- 
deavors to defeat any legislation that looks to their regulation. 
They spend their money freely in the elections to defeat those 


who do not fayor their view. They resort to the most radical 
and outrageous measures to enable the trusts to despoil the 
people. The country has become aroused and the people demand 
relief. In my judgment it were the better policy for the rail- 
road companies themselves to join in an endeavor to secure the 
enactment of a fair and reasonable law regulating transporta- 
tion. By opposing such legislation they only make an indignant 
people more indignant. 
If socialism shall ever overspread this country, it will be the 
result of the misconduct of the possessors of great wealth. 
Public opinion has determined that the trusts shall be routed 
‘from their strongholds. There is not a trust in existence to-day 
which could have ever grown to proportions making it danger- 
ous to the welfare of the people had it not enjoyed some trans- 
portation preferences. No fair-minded man desires to take from 
any corporation any of its rights. On the other hand, everybody 
believes that the corporations and other possessors of great 
wealth should respect the law and the rights of the people. Let 
the corporations beware. By their lawless course they are call- 
ing down vengeance upon their own heads. We hear many rail- 
road men declare that the present agitation for rate regulation 
is but a step toward the government ownership and operation 
of the railroads. If that shall ever be consummated, it will be 
due to the misconduct of the railroad men themselves. When- 
ever I have been asked whether I favored government owner- 
ship of railroads I have always answered that between govern- 
mental ownership of railroads and railroad ownership of the 
Government I am ready promptly to make my choice. I believe 
the rank and file of the American people feel the same way. It 
is up to the railroad men to show themselves amenable to the 
law and ready to be governed by principles of fair dealing. 
They can not longer stand upon the platform of “The public 
be damned.” 
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Be it enacted, eto., That when hereafter, upon complaint made and 
after investigation and hearing had, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall declare a given rate, whether joint or single, or regulation, or 
practice, for transportation of freight or passengers, unreasonable or 

justly discriminative, it shall be the e of the Commission, and it 
is hereby authorized to perform that duty, to declare, at the same time, 
what would be a fair, just, and reasonable rate, or regulation, or prac- 
tice in lleu of the rate, regulation, or practice declared unreasonable; 
and the new rate, regulation, or practice so declared shall become opera- 
tive twenty days after notice: Provided, That the Commission shall in 
no case have power to raise a rate filed and published by a carrier. 

Sec. 2. That whenever, in consequence of the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a rate, regulation, or 8 bas been 
established and declared as fair, just, and reasonable, and litigation 
shall ensue because of such decision, the rate, regulation, or practice 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission shall continue as the 
rate, regulation, or practice to be 1 Var by the carrier during the 
pendeney of the litigation and until the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission sh: held to be error on a final judgment of the 
questions inyolved by the United States court having proper jurisdic- 
tion, but no proceeding by any court taking jurisdiction shall consider 
any testimony except such as is contained in the record. 
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Be it enacted, etoc., That hereafter when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall, in any case pending before it under the act to regu- 
late commerce, approy Februar, „ 1887, as amended and ree 
mented by other acts of Congress, find that a rate for the transportation 
of freight or passengers is unreasonable or unjust, it shall determine 
what would be a reasonable and just rate in such case, and shall order 
that the rate so found to be reasonable and just shall be substituted 
for the rate so found to be unreasonable or unjust: Provided, er, 
That in no case shall the Interstate Commerce Commission have any 
power t order any carrier to raise any rate which it has duly filed and 

ub 
p Sec. 2. That the provisions of the act to late commerce, approved 
February 4, 1887, and acts amendatory ereof and supplemental 
thereto, shail apply to all transportation of interstate commerce over 
any line or lines of railroad, and also to such 5 over an 
part, water and part rail route used for through shipment or throug 
carriage. 

See 3. That all persons, copartnerships, joint stock companies, asso- 
ciations, and corporations owning or operating, or both owning and 
operating, any private freight cars or any freight cars not owned by a 
railroad company, used in interstate commerce, are hereby declared to 
be common carriers and are hereby made subject to all the provisions, 
so far as they are applicable, of the act to regulate commerce, approved 
February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof and supplemental 
thereto, 

Suc. 4. That all terminal facilities, tracks, switches, spurs, freight 
depots, warehouses, and all facilities used or necessary, and all acts 
and services performed or necessary in relation to the forwarding and 
transportation of any interstate commerce and the preservation and 


safety of the same in transit, are hereby made subject to the provisions, 
80 far as they may be applicable, of the act of Congress to regul 


ate com- 


merce, approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof and 
supplemental thereto. : 

EC. 5. That when the rate fixed by the Commission is a joint rate 
and the carriers parties thereto fail to agrée upon the apportionment 
thereof Pca Binyamin within twenty days after notice of such order, 
the Co n may issue a supplemental order fixing the portion of 


such joint rate to be received by each carrier party thereto. 
Sec. 6. That it shall not be lawful for any common carrier subject to 
any of said or any company or person acting for or in the stead 


of such common carrier, to advance, reduce, or cancel any individual or 
int rate, fare, or charge now or hereafter in force over the route or 
ne of such common garrier unless or until notice thereof, plainly. 
showing the change intended to be made in such rate, fare, or charge, 
and the date when the same shall take effect, shall have been filed w 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and posted in all depots or sta- 
tions where passengers or freight are received for transportation under 
such rate, fare, or charge for at least thirty days prior to the date 
when such change is to me effective: Provi however, That said 
Commission may, for good cause shown, upon s application, allow 
a 8 rate, fare, or charge to be changed upon shorter notice 
ublished and filed as aforesaid. No joint rate, fare, or charge shall 
me effective until all carriers named as parties thereto shall have 
concurred therein by signing the rate schedule or filing general authori- 
zation or specific notice of concurrence with the Commission; and any 
common carrier enforcing any schedule of joint rates, fares, or charges 
which shall not have been concurred in by all carriers parties thereto, 
or any schedule of rates, fares, or charges which shall not have been 
ublished and filed as pe Sag by this section, shall be subject to a 
orfeiture of $100 for each day such unlawful tariff shall be published 
or enforced. The said Commission may prescribe the form, contents, 
and arrangement of all schedules of rates, fares, and charges, and it 
shall be the duty of said Commission to make orders from time to time, 
as may be practicable, with a view of securing uniformity in frei nt 
classification and the use of rate schedules containing concise and — ya 
understood provisions and regulations, 

Sec. 7. That when any notice of advance in rates, fares, or charges 
shall be filed with the Commission, the said Commission shall have au- 
thority to inquire into the lawfulness of such advance and make orders 
In respect thereof to the same effect as if such advanced rate, fare, or 
charge were actually in force. The provisions of this section shall also 
apply to notice of any change in classification of freight or other regu- 
lations affecting rates. 

Sec. 8. That when in any e made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission it shall made to appear to the satisfaction of the 
Commission that anything has been done or omitted to be done by any 
common carrier, respondent or defendant, in such proceeding in vio- 
lation of the provisions of the act to rogu ate commerce, approved Feb- 
3 4, 1887, or any act amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, 
or of the provisions of this act, it shall be the duty of the said Com- 
mission forthwith to cause a copy of its report in respect thereto to be 
delivered to such common carrier, together with an order or orders di- 
recting such common carrier, its officers and agents, and any receiver 
or trustee of its property, to wholly cease and desist from such viola- 
tion, and to establish, put into effect, and maintain such individual rate, 
fare, charge, relation of rates, fares, or 5 pant rate, fare. or 
charge, and division thereof, classification of relg t articles involved 
in the proceeding through and continuous carriage over connecting lines 
or roads, including intersecting switches or connections, and regulations 
concerning transportation, including the furnishing and apportionment 
of cars, the prorina of other facilities connected with or incidentat 
to transportation, and the receiving, forwarding, and delivery of traffic, 
as in the judgment of sald Commission may be necessary to prevent the 
continuance any degree of such violation. That whenever any com- 
mon carrier, subject to the provisions of this act, shall fail or refuse, 
after reasonable notice, to furnish cars to ees for the transporta- 
tion of freight as interstate commerce, or to forward and deliver such 
freight at destination within a reasonable time, such fallure or refusal 
sha deemed to constitute unjust discrimination and undue and un- 
reasonable prejudice and disadvantage, and in any case or proceeding 
peoting before the Commission or any circuit or district court of the 

nited States based upon such fallure or refusal on the part of any 
such common carrier, proof that in the furnishing of cars or forwarding 
or delivery of its e other shippers have been preferred shall not be 


required. 

“Gee. 9. That subject to the proceeding in review hereinafter provided 
every order issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
authority of this act shall become effective and be obeyed by the carrier 
or carriers mentioned in such order on and after the date s fled for 
compliance in such order: Provided, That whenever any such order re- 
quires changes in rates, fares, or charges, classification of freight, or 

lations eigen the compensation of any carrier, It shall not go 
into effect until after the expiration of thirty days from the date of 
service thereof upon the carrier. All orders of the Commission amend- 
ing or modifying orders previously issued, if made upon i ape tan of 
the carrier, shall become effective as therein provided. e Commis- 
sion shall have authority at all times to alter, modify, add to, or vacate 
any order it shall have issued. In case any person, company, or cor- 
ration other than a carrier, who may be interested in the traffic or 
rtation involved, shall be included as a party defendant or re- 
spondent in addition to the carrier in a proceedia before the Commis- 
sion, orders may issue against such additional party in the same man- 
ner, to the same extent, and subject to the same provisions as are au- 
thorized with respect to carriers. 2 
Sxc. 10. That there is hereby created a court to be known as “the 
court of interstate commerce,” which shall consist of three justices, 

of whom two shall constitute a quorum, Said court shall be a court o 
record, with ju ction as hereafter defined. The justices shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall, unless removed by the President for just cause, hold 
their offices during good behavior. ‘The salary of each justice shall be 
$7,500 per year, payable in the same manner as salaries of judges of 
other courts of the United States. The provisions of section 714 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, Relating to the retirement of 
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have power to establish all rules and re; tions for the conduct of 
the business of the court within its jurisdiction as conferred by law. 
The court shall haye authority to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such deputy clerks or attendants as it may find necessary to the proper 
performance of its duties. The salaries of the officers and all the ex- 

uses of the court, including all necessary expenses for transportation 
neurred by the justices of the court, or by the marshal, or clerk, or 
any deputy clerk, or attendant of the court, upon official business in 
a other pace than in the city of Washington, shall be allowed and 
aid out of the appropriation for salaries and expenses of the courts of 

e United States upon presentation of itemized vouchers therefor. 
The 2 sessions of the court shall be held in the city of Washing- 
ton, but whenever the convenience of the public may be promoted, or 
delay and expense prevented thereby, the court may hold sessions in 
any part of the United States. The court shall be furnished b 
Attorney-General of the United States with suitable offices and al 
essary office supplies. 

Sec. 11. That said court of interstate commerce shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction to reyiew all orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and 5 to enforce performance thereof by writs or other 

roper process. ‘The sald court shall also have exclusive jurisdiction 
n all proceedings brought by or upon the request of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under section 3 of an act to further regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the States, approved Feb- 
ruary 19,1903. The said court shall also have exclusive and all necessary 
urisdiction to enforce, upon the petition of the United States or of the 
nterstate Commerce Commission, the requirements of the act to regu- 
late commerce approved February 4, 1887, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplemental thereto, in respect of the filing and publication of 
schedules of rates, fares, and charges of common carriers subject to the 
provisions of said acts. Disobedience of any order, writ, or other 
2 of said court shall constitute contempt of said court, punishable 
y a fine payable into the Treasury of the United States of $5,000 for 
each offense, or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by 
both such fine and such imprisonment. Every distinct violation of any 
such order, writ, or other proper process of said court shall be a sep- 
arate offense, and each day of the continuance of such violation shall 
deemed a separate offense. 

Suc. 12. That any party to a proceeding before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission aggrieved by an order of said Commission may, with- 
in thirty days after issuance of such order, file with said court a petition 
for review. Upon the filing of such petition it shall be the duty of the 
clerk of the said court to serve a copy thereof upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and after service of such copy of petition upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission it shall be its duty within twenty 
days thereafter to cause to be filed in said court a duly certified cop 
of the entire record in connection with the order to be reviewed, includ- 
ing the petition, answers, testimony, report, and opinion of the Com- 
mission, its order, and all other papers in connection therewith. Said 
court shall thereupon, as s ily as may be, p to review the 
order appealed from as to its justness, reasonableness, and lawfulness 
upon the said record returned by the Commission, and thereupon, if, 
akter hearing the parties, said court shall be of the opinion that such 
order is unjust, unreasonable, or unlawful, it shall modify, set aside, or 
annul the same by appropriate decree or remand the cause to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a new or further hearing; otherwise 
the order of said Commission shall be affirmed. Pending such review 
the said court may, upon application and bencin if in its opinion the 
order under review is clearly unjust, unreasonable, or unlawful, sus- 
pend said order. 

Sec. 13. That the defense in such proceedings In review, except as to 
orders of the Commission 3 an application or petition, shall be 
undertaken by the Attorney-General of the United States, and the costs 
and expenses of such defense shall be paid out of the appropriation for 
the expense of the courts of the United States. The Commission may, 
with the consent of the Attorney-General, employ special counsel in any 
such proceeding, paying the expense of such employment out of its own 


appropriation. 

Sec. 14. That if any party bound thereby having failed to file peti- 
tion for review within the time hereinabove specified shall refuse or 
neglect to obey or perform any order of the Commission while same is 
in force, or having filed such petition for review shall refuse or negiect 
to obey or perform any order of the Commission as modified or affirmed 
by said court upon review as aforesaid, obedience and performance 
thereof shall be summarily enforced by a writ of injunction, attachment, 
or other proper process; and it shall be lawful for such court, upon 

tition of said Commission, or of any party interested, accompanied 

y a certified copy of the order alleged to be violated and evidence of 

the violation alleged, to issue a writ of injunction, or other proper 
process, restraining such common carrier from further continuing such 
violation or disobedience of such order or requirement of said Commis- 
sion and enjoining obedience to the same; and In case of any disobe- 
dience of any such writ it shall be lawful for such court to issue writs 
of attachment, or any other proper process, against such common ¢ar- 
rier, and if a corporation, against one or more of the directors, officers, 
or agents of the same, or against any owner, lessee, trustee, receiver, or 
other persons falling to obey such writ or other proper process. 

Sec. 15. That the decisions of said court shall be final, and no appeal 
therefrom shall lie unless, in the opinion of the said court, a constitu- 
tional question is involved which ought to be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, or unless the rap sey se Court of the United 
States, upon it appearing to its satisfaction that a constitutional ques- 
tion is involved in said decision which ought to be reviewed in the Su- 
preme Court, issues a writ of certiorari directed to the clerk of said 
court to transmit the record in such case to the Supreme Court for re- 
view. In the Supreme Court such case shall take precedence over all 
other proceedings except criminal cases. During the pendency of any 
appeal to the Supreme Court neither the order of said court nor the 
execution of any writ of process shall be stayed or suspended. The 
defense in all such appeals in the Supreme Court, except appeals from or- 
ders affirming an order of the Commission which dismisses an applica- 
tion’ or petition, shall be undertaken by the Attorney-General of the 
United States, and the costs and expenses of such defense shall be paid 
out of the appropriation for the expenses of the courts of the United 
States. The Commission may, with the consent of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, employ special counsel In any appeal to or review by the Supreme 
Court, paying the expense of such employment out of its own appropria- 


on, 

Sec. 16. That In case of disobedience to a subpœna the Commission, or 
any party to a proceeding befere the Commission, may invoke the ald of 
paid court of Interstate commerce in requiring the attendance and tes- 
timony of witnesses and the production of books, papers, and documents, 
under the provisions of the act to regulate commerce and the acts 


nec- 


amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, and in case of contumacy 
or refusal to obey a subpœna issued to any common carrier subject to 
the provisions of said acts, or other person, said court may issue an or- 
der ulring such common carrier or other person to ret fod before said 
Commission (and produce books and papers if so desired) and give evl- 
dence touching the matter in question; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court shall be punished by such court as a contempt thereof 
In the same manner as hereinabove provided for disobedience of other 
orders of said court amounting to a contempt thereof. 

Sec. 17. That it shall be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to proceed expeditiously with the trial and determination of all 
cases brought before it, and to render a decision in each case within 
sixty days after the cause has been finally submitted. 

Sec, 18. That all acts and yare of acts in conflict with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed: Provided, That such repeal shall not 
affect causes now pending in court, and such causes shall be 
to a conclusion in the manner heretofore provided by law. All existing 
laws relative to testimony in cases or proceedings under or connected 
with the act to regulate commerce and the acts amendatory thereof or 
e e 8 shall also apply to any case or proceedings author- 

y act. 
Sec. 19. That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage. 


rosecuted 


Liability of Employers, 


SPEECH 
HON. JACK BEALL, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 2, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 239) relating to liability of common carriers by rail- 
roads in the District of Columbia and Territories and common carricrs 
by railroads engaged in commerce between the States and between 
the States and foreign nations to their employees. 


Mr. BEALL of Texas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to-day to congratulate the 2,000,000 
railway employees in this country, and those dependent upon 
them, that they have at last forced this IIouse to give some 
heed to their demands. The gentlemen who are here repre- 
senting the great labor organizations and who a few days ago 
bearded the President in his den, and corralled the Speaker of 
this House in that rear lobby, and made it plain to them that 
organized labor was tired of legislative trifling and parliamen- 
tary “shell games,” are probably largely entitled to the credit 
for this bill being considered at this time. For session after 
session the men who take their lives in their hands in the sery- 
ice of the railways of this country have been asking for this 
relief, but while in party conventions its perspiring orators 
have prated about the dignity of labor, and its candidates have 
appealed to workingmen for their support, and its President 
has sent in messages moistened with tears in their behalf, my 
observation here has been that in doing these things the Repub- 
lican party bas been playing a part, and under its reign the 
man who labors is in truth and in fact the “ forgotten man.” 
But the passage of this bill by this House is but scant assurance 
that it will ever become a law. It goes from here to the Repub- 
lican Senate, whose ear is but poorly attuned to hear the plead- 
ings of those who labor. 

For many years the millions of workingmen of this country 
have been beseeching Congress to give them some measure of 
relief against hard and unjust conditions. An instance of 
this is found in the abuse of judicial power involved in the 
issuance of unjustifiable and unnecessary injunctions in labor 
disputes, but so far their appeals have been in vain. In this 
Congress bills of this character have been introduced and are 
now sleeping in the committee graveyards of this House. It 
is useless for any man to attempt to disguise the real situation. 
Under the rules of this House, if the leaders of this majority 
want any of these bills enacted into law, they have the power 
to do so. If the Speaker of this House favors a single one of 
these bills for the protection of labor, he can force its passage. 
If he should manifest the same zeal in their behalf as he has 
displayed in outraging the people of Arizona in the statehood 
contest, every measure in which labor is interested can be 
reported and passed at this session of this Congress. 

I submit that in a government such as ours is supposed to 
be no man can justify the refusal of Congress to give prompt 
and courteous consideration to every measure presented here in 
behalf of the many millions of men who have done and are doing 
so much to make this country great. But gentlemen may say 
that some of these demands are extreme and radical. This 
offers no adequate reason for the long-continued refusal of the 
majority to consider them. If they are justly subject to this 
charge, it is within the power of this House to remove the ob- 
jectionable features and make them conform to what is right 
and reasonable 
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The men who are urging these measures upon Congress at 
this time are intensely in earnest. They are men of intelli- 
gence and reason; they are not intentionally seeking to destroy 
the commerce of this country or any of the agencies by which 
it operates. They are not hostile to the legitimate interests 
of the railroad companies. The prosperity of the railroads 
means or should mean continued prosperity for them. 

This House may not agree with them upon every detail of 
these bills they urge, but they are not quibbling about petty 
details. They ask simply for a day in court to present their 
grievances and to submit their plan of relief. This House 
owes to them the courtesy to give fair consideration to what 
they propose, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the bill now under consideration 
should pass. I understand it to involve three propositions, all 
of which I heartily favor, and to two of which I desire to sub- 
mit some observations. First, it abolishes the follow-servants' 
doctrine as applied to railroad companies and their employees; 
second, it modifies the doctrine of contributory negligence so 
as to submit to a jury the question of damages where the negli- 
gence of the party injured is slight and the negligence of the 
company is gross; third, it nullifies the contracts which em- 
ployees are forced to sign before receiving employment, releas- 
ing the railroad company from liability in case of injury. 

If there ever existed an adequate reason for the doctrine that 
a master should not be liable for an injury suffered by a serv- 
ant by reason of the negligence of a fellow-servant, that reason 
no longer obtains in the railway service of this country, It had 
its origin at a time when conditions were wholly different from 
those of to-day; when there were comparatively few engaged 
in any line of work where the negligence of one would probably 
cause injury to another; when each servant had the same and 
perhaps better opportunity than the master to acquaint him- 
self with the character and habits of his fellow-workmen; when 
the machinery used was crude and simple and slow moying and 
its dangers apparent. Now everything is changed. The rail- 
roads of this country are operated upon a most gigantic scale. 
One employee may never know nor see a fellow-employee upon 
whose care his safety and life may depend. The machinery 
of to-day is driven by the power of steam at lightning speed, 
and danger and death lurk everywhere. Amidst such condi- 
tions it is beyond a possibility for an employee to protect him- 
self against the carelessness of a fellow-employee, as wis 
formerly the case. To say that he must is to legalize an 
anachronism that is condemned by reason and judgment. This 
fellow-servants’ doctrine has been entirely abolished in many 
foreign countries and in many States of this Union, and has 
been largely modified in many others. In some States the old 
worn-out doctrine is applied in all its rigor and unreasonable- 
ness. It ought to be abolished in all grades of railway service. 

Now, as to the doctrine of contributory negligence. If you 
were to submit to a man of good heart and sense, not profess- 
ing a knowledge of the law, the question as to whether or 
not a railway employee should recover when injured through 
his own slight negligence and the gross negligence of the com- 
pany, I venture the statement that the reply would be that 
recovery in some amount should be had, but so far have the 
niceties and the refinements of the law gone that except where 
modified by statute a person so injured has no right of recoy- 
ery. In other words, the hard and inhumane rule has prevailed 
that a railroad company is exempt from liability for damages 
for injuries inflicted upon one of its employees through its own 
gross negligence if such employee, at the time of such injury, 
was also guilty of any degree of negligence that proximately 
contributed to his injury. To such an extent has this doctrine 
been carried in some of the States that, in connection with the 
doctrine of assumed risk that has also been enforced with such 
unrelenting severity, it is almost impossible for an employee to 
recover for any character of injury inflicted through the con- 
fessed negligencé of the company. 

It is said that a railway employee injured by the combined 
negligence of himself and the company should not recover of 
the company. Why? Because, it is said, he was himself negli- 
gent. But the company was also negligent. Ought it to be 
wholly exempted from the effeets of its negligence because its 
employee was also negligent? If the company is not guilty of 
negligence, the employee is not permitted to recover, though 
he himself may have been guilty of no negligence and yet have 
suffered injury. It is no more just to permit a railroad com- 


pany to relieve itself from all liability for injuries for-which it 
was partially responsible than it would be for an employee to 
place all the liability upon the railroad company for an injury 
for which he was partially responsible. A fairer rule would be 
to make each party bear that part of the burden caused by the 
negligence of such party. 


This bill does not go to this extent, however. It simply says 
to-a railroad company: “If you are grossly negligent and your 
employee is slightly negligent, and if, as a result of your gross 
negligence and his slight negligence combined, your employee is 
injured or killed, then you must respond in damages in propor- 
tion to your negligence.” 

The employee can not secure full compensation for his injuries 
against the company, because his own act of negligence is 
counted against him. The railroad company can not wholly 
escape liability, for its gross negligence is counted against it. 
As the employee was negligent, so his damages are diminished. 
As the railroad company was negligent, accordingly its liability 
is determined. 3 

If it be said that such a rule will encourage carelessness 
among employees, it is a sufficient answer to say that employees 
are not likely to subject themselves to injury in order to prose- 
cute a suit for damages against the railroad company. Would 
the proposed rule encourage carelessness among employees so 
much as the old rule did among employers? In one case the 
employee might recover damages, but to do so he must suffer 
the physical pain and danger, while under the old rule the com- 
Pay suffered no injury, but still was exempted from any lia- 

No, Mr. Speaker, the passage of this bill will not cause rail- 
way employees to be more negligent, but it will force railroad 
companies to be more careful. During the past year 50,000 
railway employees were killed or injured in the United States. 
This bill will not relieve employees from the consequences of 
their own negligence. If injured, they must suffer the physical 
pains and face the risk of death, and, in addition, when a jury 
comes to strike the balance, their own negligence will be counted 
against them. 

A railroad company can suffer no physical pain. It never 
dies. The only compensation it can make to one of its em- 
ployees whom it has injured through its gross negligence is to 
pay just damages to him, making such employee bear any con- 
sequences of his own negligence. This much the employee should 
bear, but it is unjust to impose upon the employee all the con- 
sequences of his own negligence and that of the railroad com- 
pany too. 

I am moved by no spirit of hostility to railroad companies. I 
join in no unreasoning clamor against them. They have been 
and are great instrumentalities in the development of our coun- 
try. Before the people, in the court room, and in the halls of 
legislation they should be accorded the fullest measure of jus- 
tice. Their rights should be as sacredly respected as the rights 
of the individual, but the humblest employee should be equally 
protected. f 

If it be true—and it is—that in legislation the man should not 
be favored in detriment to the rights of the corporation, it is 
equally true that the corporation should never be fayored as 
against the man. In my opinion the creature of flesh and blood, 
with brain and nerves and heart, to whom God gave the breath 
of life, should be respected and protected by the law as much 
as the artificial man created by the puny arm’ of the statute. 
This bill protects both. 


Fortifications Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 13, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14171) mak- 
ing appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, for the 
armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and 
service, and for other purposes 

Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 

Mr. CHAMAN: Until the policy of our Government toward 
the Philippine Islands is definitely settled, it will be impossible 
for Congress to legislate intelligently with reference to the ques- 
tion now under discussion. If it be the purpose of the United 
States to hold permanently and govern indefinitely the Philip- 
pine Islands, I should unhesitatingly say that Cavite would be 
the best place to be selected for a naval station and supply base. 
Tf, on the other hand, the policy of the United States is to grant 
the Filipino people their independence, then, in my judgment, 
some other point in the Philippine Islands ought to be selected 
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for the naval station, the construction and fortification of which 
is now proposed. 

Everybody who knows anything about the Philippine Islands 
knows that if we are to hold them tly we must hold 
and fortify against attack the city of Manila. The possession 
of Manila is absolutely essential to the possession and control of 
the Philippine Archipelago. I think, however, Mr. Chairman, 
that I perceive in the settled purpose of our military and naval 
authorities to establish this naval station at Olongapo, in Subig 
Bay, an indication that the Administration and the Republican 

intend, at some not far distant day, to relinquish control 
over the Philippines and grant to the Filipines their independ- 
ence. Acting upon that theory, I should be inclined to fayor a 
naval station at Olongapo, notwithstanding the many and valid 
objections which, in my opinion, are to be urged against that 
location, so anxious am I to hasten the hour when we shall with- 
draw from the Philippines, both for their and our own good. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] has told us a 
good deal about Subig Bay and the conditions that exist there. 
He admits he has no personal knowledge as to the situation, 
and eyen declares that he has no desire ever to see the islands. 
His only knowledge consists in what he has been told. If, then, 
he has given us the benefit of all that other people have told 
him upon this subject, he most certainly has not told half the 
story. There is not, Mr. Chairman, in my humble judgment, 5 
acres of level ground bordering upon Subig Bay suitable for the 
location of a naval station. The only level ground that I know 
of there is at the point where, I believe, it is proposed to con- 
struct this nayal station. It is a low, marshy piece of ground, 
very limited in extent, and only 2 feet above sea level, so that 
in order to secure the solid and level ground upon which to build 
a naval station at that point—and it is the only point on the 
bay where one can be built—it will not only be necessary to cut 
down the side of a mountain that rises abruptly out of the bay, 
but it will also be absolutely necessary to raise the little level 
ground now available by placing upon it material which must 
be dredged from the bay in order to secure a sufficient depth of 
water to accommodate our ships. In addition to that, Mr. 
Chairman—— 

Mr. BUTLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. In a moment. In addition to this, 
Mr. Chairman, there is a stream rushing down the side of that 
mountain and dashing across the very spot where the naval 
station is to be located, or rather where it is proposed to locate 
it, so that before the work of building a site for this station 
is begun it will be necessary to divert the course of that stream 
so as to carry the water in some other direction. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is still another objection to Olongapo, which I have not 
yet heard alluded to. It is a fact known of everybody who knows 
anything about conditions in those islands that the fall of water 
at Olongapo far exceeds that at Cavite or at any other point in 
that section of Luzon. It is, indeed, quite phenomenal. It 
rains there every day of the year, and when it rains it pours 
in torrents, so that it will require the expenditure of a great 
deal of money merely for protective works, even after the sta- 
tion has been established at an enormous expenditure. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary that a naval station should 
be established at Olongapo even if it should be admitted that 
Cavite is not a suitable place. ‘here is a bill pending here now, 
introduced at the instance of the Secretary of War and ear- 
nestly supported by him, the purpose of which is to enable the 
United States to acquire certain coal lands on the island of 
Batan, the only island in all the archipelago where it has been 
absolutely and certainly ascertained that a sufficient supply of 
good coal can be procured to meet the demands, present and 
prospective, of our Army and Navy in the Philippines—coal 
that must be had in the deplorable event that we become in- 
volved in war in the Far East. 

The island of Batan lies on the eastern side of the archi- 
pelago. It is within 50 miles of the Straits of San Bernardino, 
which straits are the gateway to the Philippine Islands from 
San Francisco. At the island of Batan there is a splendid har- 
bor, and we are told by one of the officers of the Army who has 
been there for two years and who has thoroughly investigated 
the situation that there are 17 fathoms of water in the harbor, 
and that a ship drawing 32 feet of water can lie now within 
a hundred yards of the shore. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. May I suggest to the gentleman whether 
it is not true also that the location of this place, this magnifi- 
cent harbor, is midway, as it were, between the Manila end 
of the archipelago and the Suez Canal, which places it in im- 
mediate connection with the travel going from the canal to the 
oriental countries? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The island of Batan is on the eastern 


side of the archipelago, and it is directly, or almost so, on the 
shortest line of travel between San Francisco and Manila. 
The shortest. and most direct route between San Francisco and 
Manila is through the San Bernardino Straits, and Batan is 
within 50 miles of the entrance of those straits. This route is 
several hundred miles shorter than that around the northern 
end of Luzon, the route followed only because of the present 
necessity of coaling in Japan. Batan is about 500 miles from 
Manila. It is, as I have said, the only place in the islands 
where it is possible, so far as the War Department knows, to 
secure the coal which, in the event of war, we shall be abso- 
lutely obliged to have in order to hold the islands. If Olongapo 
is to be the location of the naval station, there being no coal in 
that immediate neighborhood, or anything else for that matter, 
we would haye to maintain an uninterrupted communication of 
500 miles between the station and Batan in the event of war. 
A declaration of war would mean, of course, the closing to us 
of the ports of Japan and that of Hongkong, where our Army 
transports now procure their coal. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if we are going to select 
a naval base in the Philippine Islands, all other things being 
equal, there being as good a harbor at this point as there is at 
Olongapo, and it being capable of being just as easily fortified 
as Olongapo, as shown by the testimony of an Army expert, 
we should select the island of Batan, where we have a prac- 
tically inexhaustible supply of coal. Olongapo has no single 
advantage over Batan, whilst there are many, in my opinion, to 
be cited in favor of the latter, not the least of which is an 
ample supply of coal, which certainly in time of war is not to be 
dispensed with. But my position is that until the United States 
have settled what their future policy as to the Philippines is to 
be, until we know whether it is the purpose of the Administra- 
tion to retain the islands permanently or at some future time to 
give to them their independence, Congress ought not to go ahead 
and appropriate millions of dollars for the establishment of a 
nayal station in these islands. As has already been said by the 
gentleman from New York, we have a well-equipped navy-yard 
at Cavite, which is now doing a great deal of work, and which 
has met all the requirements of our naval establishment in the 
Orient up to the present time. 

Mr. RIXEY. I would like to ask my colleague a question. 
Does not my colleague think that Manila is really the key to 
the Philippine Islands, and that it is necessary to protect Ma- 
nila in order to hold the islands; and if so, does he think that 
a nayal basis and fortification 500 miles away will answer the 
purpose of protecting Manila? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will answer my colleague in this 
way: I have already said that if we propose to keep the Phil- 
ippine Islands permanently, Manila being, as he says, the “ key 
to the situation,” the naval station should be at Cavite; but I 
have also said that if such is not to be the policy, and a naval 
station for that reason is to be located at some other point, the 
weight of argument was in favor of the island of Batan against 
Subig Bay. If it be the purpose of the United States to retain 
these islands permanently, then I concede that Cavite ought to 
be the location of a navy-yard, since it is necessary to fortify 
Manila Bay in order to hold Manila. If we lose Manila, we 
must lose the whole Philippine Islands. 

Mr. RIXEY. Now, will my colleague allow another ques- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I am asked by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SULLIVAN] to say something as to the qual- 
ity of coal which can be obtained on the island of Batan. Some 
two years ago an agent of the Government obtained an option 
upon certain coal fields in the island of Batan, and since then 
an expert selected by the War Department has been mining and 
testing the coal, which is found there in large quantities. His 
testimony is that while that coal is not equal to the Pocahontas 
coal used now by the Navy, it is superior to any other coal 
in the Orient—superior to that which we are buying now and 
using in our transports, and, in his judgment, superior to any 
oiber likely to be found in the Philippine Islands. 

It is the earnest desire of the Secretary of War that authority 
shall at once be given to acquire these coal fields, so that in 
the event of war, when our Navy will be cut off from every 
other source of supply in the Orient, and when our communica- 
tions between the Philippine Islands and the Pacific coast muy 
be seriously interrupted, we may not lack for an ample sup- 
ply of coal, which, whilst not equal to that now used in the 
ships of our Asiatic fleet, could nevertheless be used in time 
of war and when the product of our American mines was not 
accessible. 

This coal would not be used by the Navy Department in time 
of peace, even if we were to mine it now, because our nayal 
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authorities are of the opinion that its use is injurious to the 
boilers of our ships; but in the event of war it would be our 
only source of supply outside of the United States, and then 
its use would be an absolute necessity. Therefore it is that 
the Secretary of War is even now urging that this coal be se- 


cured. The Committee on Insular Affairs has reported this 
bill to the House, and it is now on the Calendar. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will ask the gentleman if it will 
not, in his opinion, be necessary for the Government to fortify 
the harbor on the east side of the island of Batan anyway in 
order that it may avail itself of this coal supply in possible 
exigencies? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. That is a fact, Mr. Chairman. If 
we want to preserye these coal fields after we get them, of 
course we will have to fortify the approaches thereto, and the 
expert testimony is to the effect that they can be easily for- 
tified. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. We would have to have a fortification 
there, so as to make certain a continuous supply of coal in the 
event of war. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. TAWNEY. What is the size of the Government reserve 
adjacent to this coal land which it is proposed by your com- 
mittee to purchase, underlying which Government reserve there 
is a body of coal? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The island of Batan is a very small 
one, about 10 miles long and about 5 miles wide, and the whole 
of it is underlaid with coal. The Spanish concession, which it 
is desirable that the Government shall purchase, covers only 
about 300 acres of the island. 

Mr. TAWNEY. What is the size of the Government reserve 
lying adjacent to that concession? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. All the remainder of the island. 
The Government has reserved as a military reservation the re- 
mainder of the island. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the Government wants to avail itself of 
the coal upon that island, is it absolutely essential that we pay 
$50,000 for this 300 acres of land? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. It is not absolutely essential, Mr. 
Chairman, but it is the best business proposition in the world, 
because these 300 acres are contiguous to the deep water, and 
you can not approach from deep water any other part of the 
island except through or over these 300 acres. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States ought to enter upon the coal business, 
or does he believe that it should buy for $50,000, or any other 
amount, these coal lands for the purpose of allowing some 
private corporation to develop the land on condition that the 
Government enter into a contract with that private corporation 
for the purpose of furnishing coal to the Government of the 
United States, in order that the corporation may have a profit- 
able business after the Government takes all the risk and in- 
vests the necessary money? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I understand the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. My proposition is not at all involved in that question. 
The proposition embodied in the bill reported by the Insular 
Affairs Committee is not that the Government shall work these 
mines, nor that it shall lease them, but it is simply and solely to 
close the option which was obtained two years ago, and which 
will expire on the ist day of March next. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seventeen minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
man from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. ‘The bill which was prepared, I be- 
lieve, by the War Department, provided for the lease of these 
coal lands; but the Committee on Insular Affairs did not be- 
lieve it wise to permit their lease to private parties and there- 
fore struck out of the bill everything relating to a Jease. The 
committee felt that it was wise to authorize the closing of the 
option, which expires on the Ist day of March. When it was 
given it was not known certainly that coal existed in large 
quantity on the island, nor had its quality been ascertained defi- 
nitely. Now we know the coal is there, and that it is of a 
superior quality to any thus far found in the Orient. It has 
cost considerable to make these investigations, and now that we 
are satisfied both as to the quantity and quality of the coal it 
would be a great mistake, in my judgment, not to take up the 
option we have. 

It is true that we already own the most extensive part of 


I yield five minutes more to the gentle- 


the coal lands on the island; but, as I have endeavored to make 
plain, the claims covered by this option lie contiguous to deep 
water, facing a splendid harbor, and completely shutting us out 
from deep water, so that it would cost us far more to ship our 
coal, on account of its inaccessibility to deep water, than it will 
now cost to take up this option. As a plain business proposition 
we should acquire this Spanish concession, for without it our 
valuable holdings can not be economically utilized. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is not a purchase of land, but of 
mining claims, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. That is true. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Did the gentleman's committee examine 
the report of any official in which it was held that these 
alleged mining claims were valid? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The Secretary of War appeared be- 
fore the committee, and stated that the question of title had been 
submitted to the best legal authorities in the Philippine Islands, 
and that the War Department was absolutely satisfied that the 


-title was good. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Considering the statements that have 
been made by the administration as to the lack of capacity on 
the part of the Filipinos to govern themselves, does the gen- 
tleman believe that the statement of the best legal advice in the 
Philippine Islands is such that it ought to satisfy anyone that 
these claims are valid? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I am of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
that the president of the supreme court of the Philippine Is- 
lands, Judge Arrelano, is the best lawyer in the Philippine 
Islands. 7 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But this matter was not submitted to 
the court. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. It was not submitted to the court, 
but it was submitted to the legal advisers of the government 
in the islands, to lawyers thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject and capable of advising in relation thereto. I have a very 
high opinion of many of the Filipino lawyers. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Will the gentleman allow me a sugges- 


tion? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The Secretary of War stated in addi- 
tion that the investigation of the title of this particular land 
had occupied a year and a half perhaps, and, in addition to the 
ablest counsel they could get there they had the services for a 
number of months of one of the ablest American mining lawyers, 
one who had spent twenty years in the practice in the State of 
Colorado, a man thoroughly familiar with the mining laws of 
this country and of Spain, and it was the unanimous judgment 
of these persons that the Spanish claimants had a perfect title 
to that land. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the mining title they had, could 
they prevent access to the water from over their land? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. No; but it would be very costly to 
build a road over this concession to the harbor. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the point I make is this, we have now the 
only coal in the Philippine Islands, so far as anybody knows, 
which would be available in the case of war with a foreign 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will ask the gentleman from Iowa if 
he will yield to the gentleman from Virginia three minutes. I 
have promised all of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I will yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. : 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, whether we acquire 
this small concession or not, we own the island of Batan, and it 
has been reserved as a military reservation. There is adjacent 
to that island one of the very finest harbors in the Philippines. 
It is on the eastern coast of the archipelago and almost imme- 
diately on the shortest and most direct route between Manila 
and San Francisco. It can be as easily fortified as Olongapo. 
Why, then, should Olongapo be selected as the site of a naval 
station rather than this island? If Cavite is to be abandoned 
and another location selected, what, if any, advantage has Subig 
Bay over the island of Batan? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. f 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Does the gentleman think, in view of 
the conflicting testimony of gentlemen who know all about the 
matter—and I know nothing about it—that this body is the 
proper body to decide where the navy-yard ought to be in the 
Philippines? 


The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
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Mr. JONES of Virginig. I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that that 
question was asked me. I do not believe that this body now 
possesses sufficient information to enable it to properly or in- 
telligently say where there shall be a naval station established 
or what particular place should be fortified. But I do not believe 
that either the War or the Navy Department should be permit- 
ted to go ahead and select the location for a navy-yard, which 
will probably cost $30,000,000, without consulting Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. But you have invested $119,000,000 in 
the continental United States in that way, have you not? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Yes, in constructing fortifications ; 
but the location of naval stations is a different proposition. 
The gentleman knows, as well as I do, that notwithstanding 
the report of the Army and Navy Board, there is a great diver- 
sity of opinion among military and naval people as to whether 
or not Subig Bay is the proper location for our naval station 
in the Philippines. I am informed that General Wood, now in 
the Philippines, dees not favor the selection of Olongapo. I am 
prepared also to state that General Corbin, our commander in 
the Philippine Islands, although a year ago he favored the se- 
lection of Olongapo, has revised his opinion and now does not 
think it is a suitable place. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman’s time has again expired. 


Liability of Employers. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM. A. RODENBERG, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 2, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 239) relating to liability of common carriers by rail- 
roads in the District of Columbia and Territories and common car- 
riers by railroads engaged in commerce between the States and be- 
tween the States and foreign nations to their employees. 

Mr. RODENBERG said: 

Mr. Speaker: I regard the provisions of this bill as highly 
meritorious and in full harmony with that newer and truer 
sense of justice which the enlightened sentiment of this day 
and generation is endeavoring to embody in all our industrial 
relations. The common-law rule of liability, which prevents a 
recoyery of damages for the personal injury or the death of an 
employee caused by the negligence of a fellow-seryant, and also 
the rule of common law which makes contributory negligence a 
defense to claims for such injuries, violate every principle of 
justice and humanity and should have been abolished years ago. 
The doctrine of fellow-servant, which had its origin in England 
as far back as 1837, and which has been generally followed by 
the States of this Union, has no place in the economy of modern 
civilization. It is not in keeping with the progressive spirit of 
the times. It is a travesty on justice and subversive of every 
consideration of equity and individual right. 

We are wont to boast of our superior civilization, of the 
humanity of our laws, and of the progress of our people along 
material lines, and yet we are confronted to-day with the fact 
that among all of the great industrial countries of the world 
the United States is the only one which has so far failed to 
enact legislation which is intended to secure simple justice for 
those of our fellow-citizens who are engaged in the hazardous 
employment of railroading. England, which originated this 
doctrine of fellow-servant, repudiated it in 1880 by the passage 
of an employers’ liability law, under the provisions of which 
railway companies were held responsible for injuries sustained 
by an employee in charge of any railway engine, switch, or sig- 
nal, or resulting from carrying out an improper order of a 
superior official. -And nine years ago the English Parliament 
supplemented this humane legislation by the passage of what is 
known as the workmen's compensation act,“ which extends 
the beneficent provisions of the employers’ liability law to 
practically every hazardous occupation. 

A similar law, enabling workmen in dangerous occupations 
to recover for injuries caused by the negligence of their fellow- 
employees, has been in existence in Germany for a third of a 
century, and in 1884, when the masterful Bismarck was at the 
zenith of his power, the German Reichstag passed a compulsory 
insurance law, under which the employer must insure his em- 
ployees in the more dangerous occupations against death or 
permanent disability, notwithstanding the fact that the injury 
resulting in death or disability may be directly attributable to 
the negligence of a fellow-employee. Austria, Norway, Den- 


mark, Italy, France, Spain, and Roumania have each followed 
the lead of Germany and enacted similar compulsory insurance 
laws. 

Under the Napoleonic code, which also obtains in Belgium 
and Holland, the French employer is held responsible in dam- 
ages for all injuries sustained by his employees. Sweden and 
Switzerland are in accord with the other countries of Europe, 
and have long since abolished the doctrine of fellow-servant and 
contributory negligence. Even Russia—benighted, cruel, des- 
potic Russia, with a record of brutality, oppression, and inhu- 
manity unparalleled in all the annals of history—even Russia 
has provided in her civil common law that the employer shall 
be held responsible for the negligence of his employees, and 
he can escape this responsibility only upon proving that the 
accident was due to unavoidable causes or to the gross negli- 
gence of the victim himself. 

In fact, all of the countries of Europe have long since enacted 
favorable legislation on this question which is of such vital 
importance to the great army of toilers. Among all the great 
civilized powers of the world the United States alone enjoys 
the unenviable distinction of haying failed up to this time to 
enact any national legislation on this important subject. It is 
true that a number of the States have passed laws greatly modi- 
fying the severity of the doctrine of fellow-servant, and some 
have had the good sense to abolish it entirely so far as it re- 
lates to railroad employment. But no law on this subject has 
ever been written in the Federal statutes by the Congress of the 
United States. I contend that the time has come when a uni- 
form rule of liability throughout the Union with reference to 
common carriers should be adopted, and I hope the day is not 
far distant when the American Congress will extend the pro- 
tection of this humane rule to all workingmen engaged in haz- 
ardous employment of every description. 

It will be contended by the opponents of this measure that 
its passage will result in a multiplicity of damage suits, which in 
turn will work a serious hardship on the railroad companies 
affected by this law. This contention, however, is not borne out 
by the experience of the countries of Europe in which the law is 
now in operation. On the contrary, instead of working an in- 
jury it will result in a direct benefit to the railroad companies 
themselves by reducing the number of accidents of this char- 
acter to the lowest possible minimum. It will have the effect of 
calling forth the exercise of the greatest possible degree of care 
in the operation of railroads and the maintenance of the highest 
standards of efficiency on the part of the employees. As a mat- 
ter of self-protection, whenever the employer is held responsible 
for injuries resulting from the negligence of his employees he 
will see to it that every employee observes strictly the same 
rules of care and caution for the safety of his fellow-employees 
as he does for the safety of passengers and others who now 
have recourse to the courts for accidents occasioned by the fail- 
ure of employees to exercise such care and caution. Not only 
will the passage of this bill materially safeguard the lives and 
limbs of employees, but it will also insure more considerate 
treatment for them by their employers and a better systemiza- 
tion of their work. It will be recalled by the Members of this 
House that an investigation of the apalling accident that oc- 
curred near the Royal Gorge in Colorado a few weeks ago, and 
which cost the lives of more than a score of people, disclosed 
that the accident was due to the failure of a telegraph operator 
to transmit certain orders relating to the running of the train. 
That investigation also developed the fact that the operator 
had been working continuously for thirty-six hours and had 
fallen asleep at his post. I undertake to say that if this pro- 
posed law had been on our statute books an accident of this 
kind would have been an absolute impossibility. The official 
in charge of the operating department of the railroad would 
have long since so thoroughly and completely systematized the 
work of his department that no employee would have been per- 
mitted under any circumstances to so overtax his powers of 
endurance. 

According to the last report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the classification of railroad employees throughout 
the United States includes enginemen, 52,451; firemen, 55,004; 
conductors, 39,645, and other trainmen, 106,734. Statistics show 
that during the year ending June 30, 1905, trainmen to the 
number of 2,114 were killed and 29,275 were injured on the 
various railroads of this country. In other words, for every 


120 employed 1 was killed, and for every 9 employed 1 was 
injured. These startling figures carry their own commentary 
with them. They stand as an unanswerable indictment against 
the continuation of a doctrine which is, in a large measure, 
responsible for this appalling list of fatalities. 

Mr. Speaker, the railroad employees of the United States 
constitute a very material part of our best and most progressive 
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citizenship. Taken as a whole, they are men of superior intel- 
ligence and character. The organizations which they have 
instituted among themselyes for the betterment of their condi- 
tion have always commanded the respect and admiration of 
the American people because of the exercise of intelligent con- 
servatism and rigid adherence to the principles of law and 
order. They come to us to-day asking for the enactment of 
this legislation, which will contribute so much to their security 
of life and limb and give to their families that protection which 
every American citizen should enjoy under the law. In my 
judgment, this Congress would be derelict in its duty and dead 
to every impulse of humanity if it should fail to grant this 
request, which is founded upon justice, right, and reason. 


Expenditures, Assessments, and Taxation in the District of 
Columbia, 


SPEECH `; 
HON. EDWARD DE V. MORRELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 26, 1906. 

The House having under consideration bilis relating to the District 
of Columbia— 

Mr. MORRELL said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: In the course of my remarks on the last 
District day I said that I would have some other matters to 
call to the attention of the House, and among them the matter 
of taxation and assessment. As a text, I shall quote the law 
governing assessments in the District of Columbia, which will 
be found in section 5 of the act making appropriations for the 
expenses of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908, and is as follows: 

All real estate in the District of Columbia subject to taxation, in- 


cluding improvements thereon, shall be assessed at not less than two- 
thirds of the true value thereof. 


The three things most striking in regard to taxation in the 
District of Columbia are, first, the undervaluation; second, the 
enormous outlay or expense of assessment, and, third, the sys- 
tem of exemptions. 

1, The underyaluations.—In the course of my examination of 
the Sixteenth street condemnation proceedings I stumbled upon 
some truly astonishing instances illustrating this point. One 
man owned a piece which was assessed for taxation in 1902 at 
the value of $253. Now, when the Government took that same 
land for a street the jury gave him as damages $10,063. The 
jury acted under oath, and making, in all probability, a fair 
estimate of the actual value of the land taken gave the owner 
almost forty times as much as the land was rated at upon the 
assessor’s books. I had wondered how on earth that jury 
could assess the total damages to property owners in that sec- 
tion at $796,000 while all the property along the line of the 
street was benefited only to the extent of $108,000. But when 
this was discovered I concluded that the land must have been 
so peculiarly adapted to streets and so useless for any other pur- 
pose that it couldn't be improved in value even by the con- 
struction of a grand boulevard through it. 

Another striking case is that of Messrs. Elbert Robinson 
and Oliver A. Morris, who owned lot No. 125 in Denison & 
Leighton’s subdivision of the Eslin estate. This lot contained 
2,329.7 square feet and was assessed for taxes at a total valua- 
tion of $96. The jury awarded damages to the amount of 
$2,690.65, which was more than twenty-eight times the assessed 
yaluation for taxes. 

There were several other cases like that of Mr. Nicholson. I 
might say that they were nearly all like it, so far as the Sixteenth- 
street extension is concerned. The following table exhibits sey- 
eral of them, selected at random: 

Table exhibiting the difference between the assessed value of lots in the 


District of Columbia for purposes of taration and the amounts paid 
by the Government for the same lots under condemnation proceedings. 


IN S. P. BROWN’S SUBDIVISION OF MOUNT PLEASANT. 


Name of owner. 


Benjamin P. Davis. 
sane. Arnett Cole. 


Table exhibiting the difference between the assessed value of lots in the 
- District of Columbia for purposes of taration, etc—Continued. 


HALL & ELVAN’S SUBDIVISION OF MERIDIAN HILL. 


Total as- Paid under 


Area f 
Block. Lot. in square eens cones Name of owner. 
feet. or ion pro- 
taxes. | ceedings. 
$253 | $10,062.00 | James B. Nicholson. 


DENISON & LEIGHTON’S SUBDIVISION OF THE ESLIN ESTATE. 


125 
127 


2,838. 70 


9,590. 30 1,210 | 9,590.30 orris. 


$2, 690. 65 2 Robinson and Oliver A. 


No effort was made in selecting these examples to find ex- 
treme cases. My object was merely to get instances of the 
relative ratio of taxation to the selling price of property in 
each of the subdivisions involved in the Sixteenth street con- 
demnation proceedings. The damages awarded in these cases 
did not include damages for improvements, but solely for land 
taken. 

The situation on Capitol Hill is not so bad, but it is still bad 
enough—yery much worse than it ought to be. 

There is a document published by Senator Cuttom’s committee 
entitled the“ Report of proceedings in acquiring square 686 as 
a site for the Senate office building,’ which throws a great 
deal of light on this subject. From this report I gather the fol- 
lowing examples of the difference between the value of land in 
the District as assessed for taxes and the value of the same 
land when condemned for public uses: 

1. A yacant lot on B street NE., containing 2,278 square feet, 
was assessed for taxes at $1.45 a square foot, and was assessed 
as a whole at $3,303. The owner asked the Government $9,714, 
and the jury awarded him $7,404. 

2. Two vacant lots at the corner of Delaware avenue and B 
street NE. were assessed at a total value of $12,629. The jury 
awarded $42,042. 

3. A front and back lot on B street NE. were assessed at a 
total valuation, exclusive of improvements, of $3,571. The im- 
provements were assessed at $3,500, making the assessed value 
of the entire property $7,071. The jury awarded $19,775. 

The law requires that assessments shall be made for at least 
two-thirds of the valuation, and in these cases, which are only 
fair examples of the whole, we find property paid for by the 
Government at from three to five times the rate at which it 
was listed for taxes. I am told that in the proceedings for 
acquiring square 690 as a site for an oflice building for the 
House of Representatives the amounts awarded as damages 
were in almost every case four or five times as great as valua- 
tions put upon the lands for taxes. And here I would like to 
digress a little. I am informed that when an effort was made to 
find the report and award of the jury in proceedings relating to 
square 690 the task proved too much. It was not among the 
records of the case in court roll 597, where it should have been. 
It had not been recorded either in the Interior Department or 
in the office of the register of deeds of the District of Columbia. 
The Secretary of the Interior had approved it and then it had 
been turned over to a lawyer, and, with the’ exception of that 
lawyer, there was apparently no living man in possession of the 
legal evidence necessary to verify the title of the United States 
to the lands included in square 690 of this city. And this seems 
to have been the case since May, 1904. Suppose all those lots 
were sold by the former owners to innocent purchasers without 
notice—there being no proper legal record of the transfer of 
title—who would be to blame? And what would be the result? 

But, though it was impossible to find the report and award 
of the jury in any place where it ought to be filed or recorded, 
it was possible to find, in a petition for payment of the amount 
due Thomas F. Mallan under the award, the following facts, 
which may be taken, in the absence of the jury’s complete 
report and award, as forming an average case. Mallan owned 
subdivision No. 10, in square 690. This parcel of land was 
assessed for taxation at $6,048, and the improvements thereon 
at $7,800, making a total valuation of $13,848. The jury 
awarded as damages $31,496.07, and the property was probably 
worth that sum. All this shows, not that the Government has 
paid too much for this land on Capitol Hill and in the section 
around the great central park which has been created beyond 
the city limits, but that it has apparently been grossly under- 
valued in the assessment of taxes. (Acts 1901-2, p. 616.) 

In the business section of the city the discrepancies are not 
so great, the property there being taxed upon about half its 
real value. Stoneleigh Court, sublot 35, square 164, is assessed 
at $535,994, the lot being rated at $105,499 and the buiiding at 
$430,000. 
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The New Willard Hotel, sublot 26, square 225, is assessed at 
$1,062;635—the ground at $442,635 and the building at $620,000. 

The Colorado Building, sublot 60, square 252, is assessed at 
$536,592—the land at $136,592 and the building at $350,000. 

Much complaint has been made in the city of Washington, not 
only against the discriminations in assessments, but also against 
the undervaluation of land with reference to the improvements 
thereon. Some of these complaints have found their way into 
the public prints. From the Washington Times of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 7, 1906, I extract the following statements of Mr. E. W. 
Oyster, a prominent citizen of the District of Columbia. Among 
other things, Mr. Oyster said: 

ALLEGED OUTRAGEOUS DISCRIMINATION. 


But great as are the inequalities in the assessments of improvements, 
the inequalities in the assessments of land in different sections of the 
cy and county, and eyen in the same locality, are very much greater, 
and the discrimination in favor of the land speculator as against the 
home owner and home seeker is simply outrageous. 

LAND VALUES IN NEW YORK. 

The last assessment in Greater New York shows that the value of 
land in that city is $3,697,686,935 and of improvements $1,100,657,854, 
the land values being 77 per cent of the whole. 

LAND VALUES IN WASHINGTON. 

The value of the land in the District of Columbia is probably 75 per 
cent, certainly not less than two-thirds, of the total value of land and 
improvements, and should therefore bear not less than two-thirds of 
the tax on real estate. The total assessment on this class of property 
is $239,461,985, the assessment on land being $136,843,419, on Improve- 
ments $102,618,566. Had land and improvements been fairly assessed 
in proportion to value the assessment on the land would have been not 
less than $159,641,324 and on improvements not more than $79,820,661. 

The discrimination against improvements and in favor of land could 
not be Apatoa at any time, and surely can not be justified now, as the 
law under which the present assessment was made provides “ that here- 
after all real estate in the District of Columbia subject to taxation, in- 
cluding Improvements thereon, shall be assessed at not less than two- 
thirds of the true value thereof and shall be taxed 14 per cent upon the 
assessed valuation.” 

The law is both positive and clear and was intended to prevent in 
the future the unjust discrimination in favor of land-grabbing syndi- 
cates, speculators, and monopolists. Had the assessors obeyed the law 
in making the assessment of real estate for the next three years, im- 
pwovements would have been assessed at about $125,000,000 and land 
at about $375,000,000. This would have produced, at $1.50 on the 
$100, $7,500,000, or about double the amount desired to be raised from 
that class of property. It is not necessary at this time to enter into 
a discussion as to whether or not the law is just what it should be, but 
if the assessors, with the provisions above quoted “ staring them in the 
race,“ assumed the responsibility of ignoring or evading it to the extent 
of raising only such an amount of revenue as they think necessary, 
then they should have ignored or evaded it to the same extent in favor 
of improvements as they have in favor of land. 

SHOULD HAVE A SQUARE DEAL. 

An assessment of one-third the true value of land and improve- 
ments—say, $187,500,000 on land and $62,500,000 on improvements— 
would have raised a larger revenue than will be raised under the 
inequitable assessment made for the next three years. Such an assess- 
ment would probably raise a howl from those who are holding vacant 
land out of use for speculative purposes, but should, and no doubt 
would, meet with the approval of all owners of improved property who 
believe in the principles of justice and “a square deal.” 

The assertion that land values are not less than two-thirds the value 
of both land and improvements is based on actual sales in different sec- 
tions of the District in comparison with assessed values. 

GOVERNMENT PURCHASES. 

For instance, the Government paid five and a half times more than 
the assessment for the land on which the new Government Printing 
Office stands, and three and a half times_more than the assessment for 
the land on which the House and Senate buildings are being erected. 

The assertion is uently made that the price paid for land by the 
Government is not a fair test of true value, for the reason that the 
United States is alleged to be more generous in the purchase of such 
property than private parties. However that may be in other cities, 
the facts do not sustain that contention in regard to the District of 
Columbia. 

PURCHASES BY PRIVATE PARTIES. 


The sale to private parties of 2,000 square feet of ground at the 
southwest corner of square 236, at Fourteenth and U streets, was noted 
in the city papers of August 26, 1905, and the price paid for the cor- 
ner was given as $19,000. The assessment on this land is $3,300, and 
on the improvement, since torn down, was $3,000. Assuming $6,000 to 
have been the true value of the building, the amount paid for the land 
was $13,000, or about four times the assessment. 

By deeds placed on record in December, 1905, the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association secured from the Bakers’ Cooperative Association 
11,000 square feet of ground at the southwest corner of North Capitol 
and F streets. The city pores of December 28 gave the price paid as 
888 or $5 a foot. The assessment on 2,750 feet of this ground is 

O cents a foot and on the remainder—8,250 feet—65 cents a foot, 
88 Ti cents a foot, making the total assessment on the land 
$7,837.50. The improvements are assessed at $4,800. After deducting 
double the assessment on the improvements (of little value to the pur- 
chasers) from the total amount paid, it will be seen that the price paid 
for the land was about $4.13 a foot—nearly six times the assessment. 

LAND VALUES. 


A comparison of the assessments with the selling prices of land will 
convince any fair-minded person that the above examples are not ex- 
ceptions to the general rule—that is, that the selling price of land in 
the city, which must be somewhere near the true value, is not less than 
from two and a half to four times the assessment on it, and that large 
and 5 improvements are assessed at from 10 to 30 per cent 
lower than small ones in proportion to value. 

The land in the square immediately north of the Treasury Depart- 
ment is as: at from $4 to $30 a square foot, the northwest corner 
of Fifteenth street and Pennsylvania avenue being the $30 corner, and, 
in the judgment of the assessors, the most valuable parcel of land in 


the el It no doubt cost its present owners nearly three times the 
assessment. 

Square No. 222, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets and New 
York avenue and H. streets, is assessed at from $4 to $25 a foot, the 
northeast corner of Fifteenth street and New York avenue being the 
most valuable part of the square. 

The Equitable Building ground at Fifteenth and G streets, is assessed 
at $22 a foot, the Commercial Bank corner, Fourteenth and G, at $20 
a foot, and the Bond Building corner, at $15 a foot. Taken as a whole, 
this square is said to be the most valuable piece of land in the city. 


ASSESSMENTS ON IMPROVEMENTS. 


The assessments on improvements range from 40 to 65 per cent of 
true value, averaging about 50 per cent. The New Willard Hotel is 
assessed at $620,000. The Colorado Building is assessed at $350,000. 
The Star cffice and the Loan and Trust Building are each assessed at 
$200,000, and are among the few large structures ass up to the 
average of 50 per cent of true value. It is safe to say that neither the 
Williard Hotel nor the Colorado Building is assessed up to the average 
for improvements. 

The most valuable private residences in the city stand on adjoining 
squares on the south side of Massachusetts avenue northwest. One is 
assessed at $250,000 and the other at $225,000, probably not more than 
one-third of their cost. 

Outside of the city limits the discrimination in favor of the owner of 
vacant land as against the home owner is even more striking than in 
the city. Improvements are assessed at from 50 to 60 per cent of their 
cost, while land is assessed at from 10 to 80 per cent of its true value, 
an average of not more than 25 12 cent. 

For example, land in block 27, Petworth, 5 three years a 
8 — a foot, now worth about 40 or 45 cents a foot, is asses: 
at 12 cents. 

The land in blocks 37 and 38 is assessed at 2, 3, 4, and 5 cents a 
foot. None of this land can be bought for less than from six to twelve 
times the assessment. 

Land in block 39 was purchased for 18 cents a foot about three years 
ago, and for 25 cents a foot about SS ipo months ago, and frame 
houses costing probably $2,200 and $4, erected thereon. This whole 
block is assessed at 2 cents a foot, not more than 10 per cent of true 
value. The improvements are assessed at about 50 per cent of cost. 

Very recently land in blocks 73 and 78, on which about forty brick 
houses are Legs} erected, sold for 40 cents a foot. Three-fourths of the 
wand ve these blocks is assessed at 5 cents a foot, the balance at 6 and 

cents, 

The assessment on the land in Petworth is from 10 to 30 per cent of 
true value, averaging about 20 per cent. The improvements are as- 
sessed at fully 50 per cent. 

Let no one imagine that the owners of vacant land in Petworth have 
been specially favored. An examination of the assessor's books will 
show that the same discrimination has been made in favor of the land 
speculator in every other section of the District. Millions of square 
feet which can not be bought for less than from 10 to 50 cents a foot 
are assessed at from 1 to 10 cents a foot, and thousands of acres which 
can not be purchased for less than from $2,000 to $8,000 an acre are 
assessed at from $400 to $2,000 an acre. 

The flat buildings of the District seem to be taxed according 
to location rather than actual value; those in the business sec- 
tion, like the Stoneleigh, being taxed on a 50 per cent basis, and 
those in the suburbs and outlying sections on a 10 and 20 per 
cent basis. This is apparent from the assessor's report for 1905 
(page 81 of the report of the Commissioners), where we find 
that those buildings located in different sections of the city of 
Washington are assessed as follows: 

Northwest, 109 flat buildings, assessed at $495,200 for all. 

Southwest, 1 building, at $3,000. 

Northeast, 145 buildings, $351,500 for all. 

Southeast, 29 buildings, at $65,300 for all. 

Total, 285 buildings, at $915,000 for all. 

Thus it will be seen that the average value of a flat building, 
according to the assessor, is only $3,210 in Washington. 

If we deduct the assessed value of Stoneleigh Court from the 
total value of all such buildings ($915,000), we have $485,000 
as the total value of 284 flat buildings in the city, making the 
average value of such a building only $1,705. Many of these flat 
buildings are immense buildings, costing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. This class of property is evidently undervalued al- 
most as greatly as lands around Rock Creek Park. ' 

From the report of the Select Committee to Investigate Tax 
Assessments in the District of Columbia in the Fifty-second 
Congress, first session (H. Rept. No. 1469), I extract the fol- 
lowing: t 

Now, the attempt to collect taxes which it is thus obvious can not 
be collected, and as to which there is evidently a feeling that regards 
their collection as unjust, must by its reactive effects render more difi- 
cult than it ought to be the full and equitable assessment of taxes on 
landed property. And so it is with the assessment of taxes upon bulld- 
ings and improvements. The value of the small and cheaply built 
house may be fairly estimated by a look from the outside, but the value 
of one of those costly edifices that are becoming so common in the 
Federal District can not be told without close examination. A door, 
a pier glass, a marble floor, a stained window, a carved staircase in 
one of these houses has a value far greater than the entire homestead 
or hired residences of one who among the great masses of our people 
would be deemed well-to-do. * * > The poor man with a small 
and poor house has to submit. A few dollars difference in the assess- 
ment will not pay him for the time and trouble of protesting. But the 
rich man, with the costly house, not merely has more time and larger 
interests, but finds the difference in the assessment a more important 
matter. Thus in both these ways there are powertui tendencies con- 


stantly at work to produce unjust inequality the taxation of build- 
ings and improvements. 


This idea is further manifest in the difference made between 
speculative and business interests in the city of Washington. 
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The latter are apparently discriminated against. In addition 
to the cases cited from the report of the jury in the Sixteenth- 


street extension proceedings, I might cite numerous others 
which have come to light through the newspapers. For in- 
stance, take the following items: 

One square north cf Holmead Manor, from Fourteenth street 
extended to Brightweod avenue. Assessed at $700 per acre; 
equal to 14 cents to 24 cents per foot. Sold from 30 cents to 35 
cents per foot. 

Five acres in Jones tract, on Sixteenth street extended, just 
beyond Brightwood. sold at $3,500 per acre. Assessed at $300. 

Nine acres opposite Cleveland cottage sold at $6,000 per acre. 
Assessed at $150 per acre. 

March 29, 1903, 4 acres joining the Catholic University 
grounds sold for $4,500 per acre. Assessed at $700 per acre. 

November, 1894, Dumblane farm, 100 acres, sold for $150,000. 
Assessed at $150 per acre. 

Twenty-nine and one-half acres on Rock Creek Ford road, 
plat 6, assessed at $150 per acre. Total value, $4,430. 

Rosedale, Tennallytown road, assessed in 1893 for $300 an 
acre. Sold for more than $3,000 per acre. 

February, 1894, 14 acres sold for $185,000, or $13,214 an acre. 
Assessed at $6,720 per acre. 

Fifty acres between Brookland and Metropolitan View sold to 
a syndicate of Washington, New York, and Richmond men for 
$107,000. Assessed at $35,832. 

From all these citations it is evident that the land of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is not taxed as under the law it should be, and 
shows that were the National Government to assume the entire 
cost of the District of Columbia, as some people would have it 
do, that no one would be benefited except the landowners. 
From the report of the committee before cited, page 9, I find 
these words: 

They reg landowners) would still demand from tenants the full 
rental value of land regardless of the remission in the assessment on it, 
and the effect of this net increase in the profits of landowning would be 
to raise the selling value of land and to greatly stimulate land specula- 
tion. Thus the effect of such liberality toward the Federal District on 
the part of Congress would ultimately be only to increase enormously a 
few large fortunes and to drive a greater number of citizens into nar- 
rower quarters and make it more difficult for them to live. 

It is inconceivable how the method of assessment which now 
obtains in the District of Columbia can be reconciled with the 
law governing the assessment of taxes, which I cited at the 
beginning of my remarks, namely, that— 

All real estate in the District of Columbia subject to taxation, includ- 
Ing improvements thereon, shall be assessed at not less than two-thirds 
of the true value thereof. 

This law appears to be habitually violated in the District 
assessor’s office. The facts above stated prove that it is en- 
tirely disregarded. 

In the article of Mr. Oyster we find him making virtually the 
same charges and stating the answer of the assessor. Mr. 
Oyster said: i 

That tax dodging, a species of graft, is one of the greatest evils of 
this day and generation is conceded by every honest man, and that 
Washington has its full quota of tax dodgers and grafters is self-evident. 
In my judgment the assessors are more responsible for this shameful 
conaition of affairs than the owners of property, at least so far as real 
estate is concerned. 

It is not only wrong, but it is unsafe,” said ex-President Harrison 
in a speech before the Union League Club, of Chicago, in 1898, “ to make 
a show in our homes and on the street that is not made in the tax 
returns. ‘This country can not continue to exist half taxed and half 
free. Each person has a rsonal interest—a pecuniary interest—in 
the tax returns of his n bor. We are members of a great partner- 
ship, and it is the right of each to know what every other member is 
contributing to the partnership and what he is taking from it. It is 
not a private affair; it is a public concern of the first importance.” 

Thus encouraged by the words of the honest man and great states- 


man above quoted, I make bold to challenge the fairness of the past 
and present assessments of real estate an personal property in this 


District. 
TESTIMONY OF EXPERTS. 


In 1892, under oath before a select committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, appointed * to 5 into all alleged irregularities r- 
taining to assessments in the District of Columbia,” Samuel Phillips, 
ex-president of the Washington and Georgetown Railroad Company, a 
large owner of real estate, and an expert on the value of such property, 
said: “I have been familiar with every assessment made in Washington 
during the past thirty years, and there has never been one which has 
not been viciously defective, bearing severely on some, who were gen- 
erally the poorer class, with inexpensive hier pe and favorin 
the richer, with large and important bulidings. * * The ric 
man will 8 get off with the payment of one-half the taxes that 
are placed upon the poorer men.” 8 

A number of other experts on real estate values gave similar evidence 
before that committee, which is printed in House Report No. 1469, 
Fifty-second Congress, first session. 

PETWORTH PROTESTS. 

With these statements in mind, and after inyestigation, having rea- 
son to believe that all subsequent assessments had been “ viciously 
defective,” I introduced, and the Petworth Citizens“ Association, in 
April, 1905, unanimously adopted, a series of resolutions setting forth 
the above facts, and requested the assessors to correct the injustice 
complained of by assessing all property equitably, on the basis of value, 
“ without fear or favor, as required by law. 


THE ASSESSOR’S STATEMENT. 


In reply to these resolutions Hopewell H. Darnellle issued n state- 
ment addressed to the Commissioners in defense of the board of as- 
sessors, in which he asserted that certain statements in the resolutions 
of the Petworth Association were unjust and conveyed “an imputation 
which the board of assessors justly resents.” In the statement referred 
to he also said: “the assessing of either real or rsonal property 
is, In the abstract, purely a matter of opinion ba: upon experience 
and comparison. do not undertake to defend the action 
of the authorities Intrusted with the assessment of real estate for the 
pest thirty years, but with a full knowledge of the records of this office, 

can state that I know of no radical departures from what values 
should have been. * * In regard to the discrimination in favor 
of large holdings, it may or may not be that 8 for years has 
been assessed unjustly, in that small homes have paid from 25 to 50 
per cent higher rate, but certain it is that such is not the case now. 

oth large and sm properties are assessed on the same basis.” 

The majori of ana bapa Seon every man and woman 
directly or indirectly—wiill, doubtless, a 
assessing of property in the abstract 
88 


ays taxes 

with Mr. Darneilie that the 
as been “purely a matter of 
and, in a very large number of cases, very poor opinion, in- 


If, “ with a full knowledge of the records of his office,” the assessor 
knows of “no radical departures from what values should have been,“ 
then I respectfully suggest that he ‘store his mind with useful knowl- 
edge by reading House report No. 1469, above referred to. 


DISAGREES WITH THE ASSESSOR. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Darneille’s assertion that both large and small 
properties are assessed on the same basis,” under the new assessment 
an examination of the assessments on a large number of improvements 
in different sections of the city has demonstrated to my satisfaction 
that the assessments on that class of property vary from about 40 to 
60 per cent of true value, and in exceptional cases still higher on small 
improvements, averaging about 50 per cent for the District, the ad- 
eninge: as usual, being in favor of the larger and more valuable 

uilding. 


Nor does the complaint stop with the method of the assess- 
ment of lands and their improvements. Mr. Oyster urges the 
following complaint against the method of assessing personal 
property : 


There also ap 5 to be a very large screw loose somewhere In the 
ersonal tax appraisement machinery. This class of property in Wash- 

gton is alleged to be assessed at 100 per cent of true value, and on 
that basis amounted to $26,575,819.66 last year. 

Compare our $26,500,000 assessment on personal PA lod oa on a 100 
per cent basis with such cities as Cleveland and Cincinnati on a 60 

er cent basis, with San Francisco on a 65 per cent basis, and with 

etroit on a 100 per cent basis, and consider what the great difference 
between the assessments in those cities and Washington means. 
it mean what has been frequently charged by Senators and Represent- 
atives in debate on the floors of Congress, that this District the 
paradise for tax dodgers?” 

The following are the assessments on nal property in the cities 
named (see Census Bulletin No. 20, p. 440) for the year 1903: 


City. 


P. ow Rate. | Amount. 


100 | $080, 808, 002 
20 100,901,052 
427,501, 825 
238, 155,528 
51,851,910 
127, 554, 179 
44, 785, 700 
81,671, 
43, 241; 08 


© 


pulation than Washington, in 
is of only 60 per cent of true value, assessed double the 
amount of personal property a Washington in 1905, on a basis 
of 100 per cent of true value. On the Washington basis the assessment 
in Cleveland would have been about $88,000,000, about three and one- 
third times our assessment, San neisco, not much larger than 
Washington in population, in 1903, on a basis of 65 per cent of true 
value, assessed over four times as much as our assessment in 1905. 
On the Washington basis of 100 per cent the assessment in San Fran- 
cisco would have been about $172,000,000, six and one-half times the 
assessment here in 1908. 

What is the trouble with the Washington gags tax machinery? 
Is it with the machine or with the engineers? If the trouble is with 
the machine, then Congress should reconstruct it. If not, then the 
assessors should rigidly enforce the law, and all those within its reach 
should honestly obey it and render unto Cæsar the things which are 
Caesar's.” 


Cleveland, only one-fourth larger in 
1903, on a bas 


And there is no proper machinery for correcting these abuses; 
for wheneyer a taxpayer appeals from an assessment on his 
property, the appeal lies from the man who made it in one ca- 
pacity to the same man in another capacity. The board of 
equalization should be an entirely different board from the 
board of assessors. 

2. The enormous outlay or expense.—The regular force in the 
assessor’s office consists of thirty men; one at $4,000; two at 
$2,000 each; three at $1,400 each; seven at $1,200 each; three 
at $3,000 each; one at $1,500; eight at $1,000 each; two at $900 
each, and two at $600 each. In addition to this the appropria- 
tion bill for 1905-6 carried $2,500 for temporary relief. The 
salary roll was $43,000. The total expenditure for the assess- 
or’s office is placed in the report of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia for 1905, at $64,397. 

The salary account in the assessor’s office for the city of 
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Buffalo for the same period, was $21,753 ; other expenses, $1,914; 
total, $23,669. 

The Washington office is complicated to the extreme, and the 
expense account entirely too large. 

The department of assessors cost Pittsburg, for the year end- 
ing January 81, 1905, $37,000, or $27,397 less than Washington. 

The assessment of the revenue for the city of St. Louis for 
the year ending April 10, 1905, was $70,360, or but $5,963 more 
than Washington, although double in population and nearly 
double in wealth. 

3. The system of exemptions—The fact that the United 
States pays one-half of the expenses of the District of Colum- 
bia seems to have led the local population to the idea that 
property and privileges in the District should be taxed at one- 
half the rate paid by the people of other cities. By the act of 
June 11, 1878, directing the Commissioners of the District to 
make estimates of the probable expenses for the ensuing year, 
the following provision is made: 

To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates, Con- 
gress shall appropriate the amount of ob per cent thereof and the 
remaining 50 per cent shall be levied and assessed upon the taxable 


roperty and privileges in said District other than the property of the 
Inited States and of the District of Columbia. 


This provision is ambiguous. It does not define taxable 
property; and the Commissioners haye exercised a very broad 
diseretion in the matter of declaring particular pieces of prop- 
erty nontaxable or exempt. 

In 1904 the total assessed value of land exempt in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was $177,306,418, and the total assessed value 
of improvements exempt was $106,600,430, making a grand total 
of $283,906,848, which was at that time 57 per cent of the en- 
tire assessed value of property in the District. 

The property exempt comprised not only property belonging 
to the United States and the District of Columbia, but also 
property devoted to religious, charitable, and educational uses. 
The total valuation of exempted property under the last three 
heads was $12,616,686. 

Considering the rapid increase of holdings by religious, char- 
itable, and educational institutions in the District, I heartily 
concur in a suggestion contained in the report of the assessor 
for the year 1902, which is: 

Immunity from participation in the expense of the municipality is a 

rivilege which should be sparingly granted. That a statute should 
2 enacted clearly defining what property is exempt from taxation, con- 
fining the same to institutions conducted wholly for public benefit, and 
leaving as little discretion as ible with the officials of the Govern- 
ment, thus avoiding opportunities for and claims of discrimination. 

I trust that the Members of the House will give these matters 
which I have presented the consideration which they deserve. 


Distribution of President’s Message. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 15, 1905. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the resolution (H. Res. 42) for 
the distribution of the President's message 


Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have under consideration the usual reso- 
lution of the House for the distribution of the President’s mes- 
sage to the various committees of the House, which have juris- 
diction of the different subjects referred to in the message. To 
that resolution the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], in 
the opening of this debate, gave notice that he proposed to offer 
an amendment referring so much of the President’s message as 
relates to the regulation of insurance companies to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The only method by which the 
Committee on Ways and Means could exercise jurisdiction over 
the subject of insurance would be through the taxing power. 
Immediately, when he made his proposition to that effect, I 
asked him some questions, drawing the attention of the House 
to his proposition. 

There are three committees of this House which may claim 
jurisdiction of bills relating to insurance, depending upon the 
theory of the different bills. The Committee on Ways and 
Means might properly have jurisdiction of a bill which proposed 
to exercise the taxing power. If the theory of the bill is that 
insurance shall be regulated on the ground that it be interstate 


commerce, then the bill should properly be considered by our 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. On the other 
hand, it seems to me that it might be wise to have the Judiciary 
Committee consider the subject in the first instance and deter- 
mine whether in the opinion of that committee Congress can 
constitutionally exercise any jurisdiction over the general sub- 
ject of insurance in the several States, and if so, under what 
provision of the Constitution and upon what theory. 

I do not contend that all the bills that may be introduced upon 
the subject shall necessarily be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but I object to any reference 
of the President’s message which shall assume that the only 
way in which regulation can be had is through the taxing power 
of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, no more graye question has ever been pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United States than the question 
as to how far we can and ought to go in the control by the 
nation of the corporate interests of the country. And when 
we come to the solution of that great question I hope that every 
Committee of this House that is willing to give attention to it 
may have before such committee a bill upon the subject, and 
that every member of every committee may have received in- 
formation by his committee work in giving active personal at- 
tention to the consideration of the subject. 

I dispute the proposition that we can only act in insurance 
matters through an exercise of the taxing power. Mr. Chair- 
man, in my service of eight years in this House, as a member 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I have 
been compelled to give some attention to the subject of insur- 
ance. In the bill creating the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, which I had the honor to report from that committee 
into the House, there was a section creating a Bureau of In- 
surance. In section 6 of that bill as reported into the House 
our committee proposed that— 


There shall be in the Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau 
to be called the Bureau of Insurance.” * * It shall be the 
rovince and duty of said Bureau, under the direction of the Secretary, 
o exercise such control as may be 8 by law over every insur- 
ance company, society, or association transacting business in the 
United Sta outside of the State, Territory, or district wherein the 
same is organized, and to foster. promote: and develop the various in- 
surance Industries of the United States by Fathering, compiling, pub- 
3 and supplying all available and useful information concernin 
such insurance companies and the business of insurance, and by suc 
other methods and means as may be prescribed by the Secretary or 
provided by law. 


When that bill came before the House for consideration, the 
solid Democratic side of the House, aided by some very dis- 
tinguished gentlemen on the Republican side of the House, who 
had been excited, possibly, by the various State insurance com- 
missioners, succeeded in voting out of the bill by a narrow 
majority the section creating the Bureau of Insurance. If that 
Bureau of Insurance had remained in the bill it is certain that 
much valuable information would have been gathered and pub- 
lished concerning insurance companies and their methods of 
doing business and that a careful study of the subject of in- 
surance and of national regulation of that subject would have 
been made and presented to Congress by this time. 

Mr. Chairman, some time ago, and before the recent scandal 
concerning insurance companies in New York became public 
property, I addressed myself to a study of the insurance ques- 
tion, and I haye prepared two rough drafts of bills upon the 
subject. One of these bills proceeds along the lines of giving 
the National Government practically exclusive control of in- 
surance on the ground that it is interstate commerce. I do not 
know that I shall ever introduce that bill, because I have grave 
doubt both of its constitutionality and of its propriety. I realize 
as well as other gentlemen in the House that we have before us 
constantly the question as to whether we shall endeavor to wipe 
out the State lines and reduce the States practically to the same 
position which the counties now occupy in the country—mere 
geographical divisions, with little or no authority of government. 

The other bill, which I expect possibly to introduce, will not, 
I think, to any extent trench upon the constitutional question. 

After the House had stricken out of the bill creating the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor the section creating a bu- 
reau of insurance, there was inserted in conference a provision 
giving the Bureau of Corporations power to gather and publish 
information concerning insurance companies, a power, I be- 
lieve, never yet exercised to any extent. But I would go 
further. I would provide that an insurance company, volun- 
tarily on its part and without requirement of law, be permitted 
to register itself in the Bureau of Corporations, after investiga- 
tion by that Bureau as to its financial condition and as to its 
following the provisions of law in its business. Then it should 
receive a certificate as to its condition, giving also to the Bureau 
the power constantly of examination for the purpose of obtaining 
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public information concerning the insurance companies and 
forbidding the company, if the Bureau shall find it in unsound 
financial condition or violating the law at any time, from after- 
wards using the fact that it had ever been registered in the Bu- 
reau, or had received any certificate as to its condition, on the 
penalty only that it could not make use of the mails. 

Here is an opportunity for Congress to act, if it wishes to do 
so, without trenching upon the rights of the States, or interfer- 
ing with the control of the States over insurance within their 
own borders, and not affecting the question of taxation in the 
States, but simply affecting the question of public information. 
The difficulty we meet now in the country is that, while it is pos- 
sible for the State of New York to control the insurance compa- 
nies in her State, it is not possible for the State of Illinois to con- 
trol the insurance companies in New York. IIlinois may ex- 
clude them from her midst, but she can not control them, and it 
is not practicable for every one of the States to have great in- 
surance companies. We shall continue probably to have the 
bulk of the insurance business done by the great companies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Does not the gentleman think that the 
power to exclude an insurance company as a foreign corpora- 
tion, not protected by the interstate-commerce clause of the 
Constitution, carries with it the power to admit it, provided 
it does business in accordance with certain regulations pre- 
scribed by the State to which it is admitted? 

Mr. MANN. I presume that follows, Mr. Chairman.’ At 
least that has always been the contention which I have made; 
but that does not affect the right of the State of Illinois to do 
anything with the New York company. All it can do is to 
keep it out or let it in under certain terms, and if the people 
of Illinois wish to take out insurance in a New York company 
they may do so, but they can obtain no information through 
their own sources except by exercising the power of exclusion. 

I would furnish to all the States information derived by the 
Government only when the insurance companies voluntarily 
give it. That information which would have the stamp of care- 
ful examination, so that the people of all the States might have 
the information voluntarily given by the company, and I take 
it that it would be a great aid to each of the States and the 
insurance departments of each of the States. As the matter 
now stands, if an insurance department of one State wishes 
to know anything about the insurance company of another 
State it must send its own examiners to that State. I would 
not take away that power; I would not force them to duplicate 
the examinations; but I would make it so the insurance com- 
pany shall have the opportunity to be examined and the exami- 
nation be made public, whether it be for the insurance company 
or against the insurance company. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does the gentleman think that the exclu- 
sion from a State by the department would be sufficient to 
keep all companies in line of duty? 

Mr. MANN. Why, Mr. Chairman, I do not think; I know 
it has not done so. Gentlemen talk about what the powers of 
a State ought to be and what the powers of the National Gov- 
ernment ought to be. The trouble is that it has not taken care 
of the insurance question. We all know that some of the in- 
surance companies are not run as they ought to be; that the 
people do not have the information to which they are entitled. 
Referring again to the able remark of a former distinguished 
Democrat, it is a condition and not a theory merely which 
confronts us. We can theorize about the power of the National 
Government, the powers of a State, and meanwhile the people 
are being deprived of their rights under insurance. 

Insurance has become no longer a luxury. It is a necessity to 
the people of the land. They are entitled to as much protection 
as the Government can afford them. I would not deprive the 
States of the rights which they have, but I would supplement 
their rights by furnishing to the people of all the States as much 
information as the insurance companies were willing to give, 
and I think public sentiment and business would soon force 
them to furnish by this method all the information which they 
could concerning the character of their business and their finan- 
cial condition. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Isn’t it a fact that they have been 
voluntary statements for many years? Have not the Equitable, 
the New York Life, and all the other companies been making 
voluntary statements as to their condition? Isn't that true? 

Mr. MANN. They have not been doing it under an examina- 
tion by the National Government. It is a fact that they have 
been making statements to the various State insurance superin- 


Will the gentleman allow me? 


tendents and commissioners. It is a fact that they have been 


frequently examined, and it is also a fact that these statements 
have been sometimes false or misleading, and that these exami- 
nations have been utterly insufficient to ascertain the truth. 

Mr. WATSON. That being true, what difference would these 
voluntary statements make? What difference would there be 
in the voluntary statements proposed by the gentleman and 
those heretofore made? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I presume I 
did not make myself as clear as I should. I would permit the 
insurance company to make a yoluntary application for a reg- 
ister, and when the application is made give the Commissioner 
of Corporations the opportunity and make it his duty to make a 
most thorough and careful examination, both as to the financial 
condition of the company and as to the legality of its business, 
and to publish the facts which he finds and give a certificate 
as to the condition of the company. 

Mr. WATSON. But the statement of the company is to be 
voluntary? 

Mr. MANN. I would not require the company to submit to an 
examination except on its own application; and when it makes 
application, give to the Commissioner of Corporations the power 
to make a most complete examination. I see no difficulty at all 
in that. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The gentleman will pardon me. His 
idea is that, having submitted to the jurisdiction, they could 
have no complaint to make as to the extent to which it goes? 

Mr. MANN. If they submit to the jurisdiction, if they get a 
register, they must submit to the examination, and the people, 
in the conduct of their business, would force them to do it. A 
certificate that they had passed this examination and had ob- 
tained a register would be issued. I would not put any compul- 
sion on them, so far as power is concerned, except the com- 
pulsion of a want of business. 

Mr. PRINCE. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. PRINCE. Does the gentleman have in mind an exam- 
ination somewhat similar to that which national banks are 
now subjected to? 

Mr. MANN. Well, if I had my way I would give them a 
much more complete examination than the national banks are 
now subjected to. I think that is not as complete as it should be. 

Mr. PRINCE. I was going to suggest that there are a number 
of national banks in these prosperous times in the hands of re- 
ceivers, and yet in each case the bank examiners have certified 
that it was a proper place for the people to put their money on 
deposit, and it has turned out that it was not a proper place 
for them to deposit their money. 

Mr. MANN. People will conitnue to fail, companies will con- 
tinue to fail, corporations will continue to go out of business 
no matter what examinations may be provided; but, under the 
proposition which I make, the General Government, through 
the Commissioner of Corporations, will be able to make as com- 
plete an examination and exercise as complete control over 
any insurance company which submits itself to examination as 
though the Government had full and complete authority upon 
the subject. 

My proposition is that any insurance company wishing to 
avail itself of the provisions of the act may make application 
to be registered and may, after the proper examination by the 
Bureau of Corporations, receive a certificate stating that such 
company is registered; that any company which is registered 
shall furnish an annual statement, under oath, showing its 
condition; that the Bureau of Corporations may at any time 
require additional information to be furnished and may make 
such inquiries and such inspection and examination as is 
desired; that it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations to make examinations often enough to keep fully 
posted not only as to the method of doing business by the in- 
surance company, but also as to its financial condition. The 
only penalty which I propose for a company which declines to 
permit the Commissioner to make an examination at any time is 
to revoke the certificate of registry. This may not be a per- 
fect method of bringing insurance companies under the control 
of some national authority, but I think that no company would 
be able to transact business long without having received the 
certificate of the Commissioner of Corporations, 

What the people want to know is the condition of the insur- 
ance company and whether the character of the business which 
it writes is a legitimate business or a pure gambling specula- 
tion. It is impossible for each of the forty-five States and the 
different Territories to exercise sufficient contro] over the vari- 
ous insurance companies of the land to insure safety to their 
respective citizens. 

I do not in this bill propose to trench upon the rights of the 
States at all. I propose to give an additional safeguard to the 
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people, the safeguard of thorough examination, of complete 
inspection, of uniform publication. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I protest against a bill drawn along 
these lines, which has no reference to the taxing power, being 
sent to the Committee on Ways and Means, whose only juris- 
diction over the subject-matter is by the imposition of a tax. 
I believe that the Committee on the Judiciary or the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce ought to be given the 
power to pursue the investigation of such a bill. I would favor 
a resolution such as was passed at the other end of this Capitol, 
providing that the Committee on the Judiciary shall make in- 
vestigation of the question, but I would not foreclose the right 
sy the members of other committees to pursue their investiga- 

on. 

Nobody in this House believes that there will be legislation 
enacted at this session of Congress upon the subject. It is too 
grave a question to decide in a moment. It will require the 
best thought of the ablest people possibly for years, and when 
action comes it may come only a step at a time; but to now 
say that we refuse to consider the question is not fair to our- 
selves, is not fair to the insurance companies, and, what is more 
important, is not fair to the people who either have insurance 
or who may wish to take insurance. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois reserve 
the balance of his time? 

. Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 


Denaturized alcohol Free of tax in the arts and industries 
ann for fuel, light, and power—The farmers’ coal mine 
The manufacturers’ raw material. 


SPEECH 
HON TEs Js I GE 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 16, 1906. 


The House haying under consideration H. R. 17453, entitled “An 
act for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of domestic alcohol when 
rendered unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal uses by mixture with 
suitable denaturing mater — 

Mr. HILL of Connecticut said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 25th day of May, 1896, nearly ten years 
ago, I addressed the House of Representatives on the subject 
of free alcohol in the arts and industries. I showed then that 
it was not a new proposition, for on the 22d of June, 1888, 
William McKinley, chairman of the committee on resolutions of 
the national Republican convention of that year, had embodied 
it in the party platform, and that it was not even a new legisla- 
tive proposition, for it had been made a part of the Mills bill in 
1888, and the report of the Senate Committee on Finance had 
referred to it as follows: 

Senate Report No. 2332, Fiftieth Congress, first session. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the follow- 
ing. report (to accompany bill. H. R. 9051). 
he Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the col- 
lection of the reyenue, respectfully report: 
> * = = 


— . 
The provisions of the substitute which allow the use of alcohol in the 


industrial arts free from taxation would prove of great benefit to a 


large number of important manufactures. Alcohol is used in the pro- 
duction of more than 500 mechanical and pharmaceutical preparations 
and in avon 4 of the mechanical and industrial arts, and its use in all 
these directions would be largely extended if the onerous tax should be 
abolished. The hea tax upon alcohol unnecessarily increases the 
price of many manufactured products, with no corresponding benefit 
except the resulting revenue, which is now unnecessary. 

Free industrial alcohol was actually authorized in the law 
of August, 1894, known as the “ Wilson bill,” but Mr. Carlisle 
declined to carry it into effect, on the ground that further legis- 
lation than that contained in section 61 was necessary “for an 
effective and beneficial execution of the law.” The real reason, 
as was well understood at the time, was the condition of the 
Trensury, and a fear of further loss of revenue. 

The provisions of both the Mills bill and the Wilson bill 
included the use of free denatured alcohol in patent medicines 
and liquid alcoholic medicinal preparations of all kinds, and 
according to the best estimate at that time, would have de- 
prived the Treasury of about $2,000,000 annually. The bill now 
before the House specifically forbids the use of tax-free de- 
natured alcohol in such preparations, and this, supplemented by 
the fact that wood alcohol and other inferior, but more expen- 
sive substitutes have during the past ten years almost wholly 
displaced tax-paid grain alcohol in manufacturing operations, 


eliminates the question of revenue from serious consideration, 
but in lieu of that we find the strange claim advanced that 
a so-called “vested interest” in a vicious system is good 
ground for its continuance. 


POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES IN TAXATION OF SPIRITS. 

The first taxation of spirits was in 1791, and varied in amount 
from 9 to 25 cents per galicn, according to the degree of strength. 
This taxation continued till 1800, when it was repealed upon 
the recommendation of Thomas Jefferson. 

T was renewed as a war measure in 1813 and repealed in 

L 

For forty-four years spirits were free of all tax. 

In July, 1862, the tax was again imposed as a war measure 
and fixed at 20 cents per proof gallon. ` 

On March 17, 1864, it was raised to 60 cents per gallon. 

On July 1, 1864, it was raised to $1.50 per gallon. 

On January 1, 1865, it was raised again to $2 per gallon. 

In 1868 it was reduced to 50 cents and increased in 1872 to 70 
cents. Increased again in 1875 to 90 cents, and on August the 
28th, 1894, increased to $1.10 per proof gallon, where it now 
stands, 

EFFECT OF TAXATION. 
In 1860, with alcohol free of tax, the-consumption of distilled 


spirits was about 90,000,000 gallons, or about 3 gallons per 


capita. David A. Wells estimated that 333 per cent of this 
was for industrial purposes. He says: 

The consumption of distilled spirits in the United States previous to 
the war for a great variety of oa had become enormous, affording 
a practical illustration of the curious varying relations between prices 
and consumption, and also of what may considered in the light of 
an axiom in political economy, namely, that practically there is no 
limit to the consumption of any useful commodity, provided that 
through a reduction of cost or price it is brought within the purchas- 
ing power of those whe desire to consume. 

And the reverse of this process is equally effective. The 
first result of the tax was a reduction in consumption and a 
falling off in production in 1863 to 16,000,000 gallons, and as the 
tax was increased a still more marked effect was shown in other 
directions. Wells says: 

The immediate effect of this imposition and rapid Increase of in- 
ternal taxes on distilled spirits was a series of industrial and com- 
mercial phenomena, more remarkable than anything of the kind before 
recorded in economic history. In short, the influence of these taxes 


was to entirely and rapidly revolutionize sna branches of domestic 
industry, and some instances to utterly destroy them. 


Under a $1.50 and a $2 tax for four years prior to 1868, the 
consumption was twenty-five hundredths of a gallon per capita 
for all purposes. Under a 50-cent tax for four years from 1868 
to 1872, the consumption was 14 gallons per capita, so that with 
the tax lowered 75 per cent the consumption increased 600 per 
cent. 

In 1874, under a 70-cent tax, it was 1.4 gallons per capita. 

In 1876, under a 90-cent tax, it was 1.23 gallons per capita. 

In 1880, under a 90-cent tax, it was 1.21 gallons per capita. 

In 1900, under a 90-cent tax, it was about 1.15 gallons per 
capita. 

In 1905, under a $1.10 tax, it was 1.36 gallons per capita. 

We have reached a result, from the folly of our legislation 
in the past, that the one product of our farms which we can 
produce cheaper than any other nation in the world has been 
driven out of industrial uses by excessive taxation, and the 
comparatively small quantity which we do make is confined 
almost wholly to beverage and liquid medicinal purposes. 

It has made us unable to compete with our commercial rivals 
in the markets of the world in some industries in which we 
have superior natural advantages, and in others compelled us 
to be dependent upon them for our home requirements instead 
of supplying their wants, as we should be now doing but for 
this enormous tax. 

The height of all absurdity was reached in the last eighteen 
months in importing from the Far East nearly 7,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline to meet the ever-increasing demand for power 
purposes, when we might have grown the corn which would 
have made a better, cheaper, and safer fuel upon the very 
farms from which the demand for power came. 

We might produce artificial silk for the whole world, for 
the cotton and corn from which it is made grow here side by 
side, and we have a world monopoly of both. But it takes a 
gallon and a half of alcohol for every pound of the finished 
product, and $3.12 tax excludes the industry and yields no 
revenue whatever. Meanwhile we are paying France $2.50 


per pound for an article which we could easily make for $1.25, 
and furnishing them the raw material with which to make it, 
free of tax. 

We are shipping in bond thousands of gallons of alcohol 
yearly across the Canadian border free of tax for the manufac- 
ture of fulminating powder in Canadian factories and by Cana- 
dian workmen and bringing back the finished product at 30 per 
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cent duty, for domestic consumption, instead of selling to them 
the finished product, as we surely will do under this legislation. 

Under a drawback system we allow our factories to use for- 
eign spirits free of duty for export products, while taxing the 
like product of the American farm $2.08 per gallon when put to 
an identically similar use. 

We are dependent upon Germany for a sufficient supply of 
fuse] oil, a product of the distillation of spirits. In twelve 
years our imports have increased from half a million to three 
and one-half million pounds and the price from 2.4 cents to 
13.2 cents per pound. One hundred and fifty bushels of corn or 
750 gallons of spirits yield 1 gallon of fusel oil. It is used for 
the manufacture of lacquer and is essential to the hardware 
and brass goods, industries. We should be exporters rather 
than importers of it. 

These are some of the effects of our system of taxation of do- 
mestie spirits. 

THE POLICY OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 

England first began the policy of free methylated spirits for 
manufacturing purposes only in 1855, the compound consisting 
of 25 per cent methyl and 75 per cent ethyl alcohol. It was 
found to be expensive and the regulations irksome. In 1861 
the scope of the law was enlarged, taking in all uses except for 
beverages and medicines and reducing the quantity of the de- 
naturing material from 25 per cent to 10 per cent, but the bur- 
densome supervision continued till 1891. Since that time this 
compound has been confined to manufacturing uses, and another 
compound known as “mineralized spirits“ made by adding 
three-eighths of 1 per cent of mineral naphtha to the former 
mixture. In this form it is freely sold at retail. In addition 
pure spirit and special denaturing for special purposes is per- 
mitted. 

It is fair to say that the use of methylated spirits in Eng- 
land has not been nearly as general nor the advantages derived 
from it anywhere nearly as great as in Germany. Owing to the 
high tax—about two and one-half times our own—the fear of 
frauds on the revenue caused the restrictions upon its use to be 
very severe and expensive. Instead of the system being placed 
under regulations to be prescribed from time to time by the 
revenue board and changed as experience and special conditions 
might justify, they were placed in the body of the law, so that 
they were rigid and inflexible. A year ago, driven to it by 
German competition, a commission was appointed by Parlia- 
ment to recommend such changes as they might find necessary 
for a larger and more economical use of denatured spirits, and 
this bill before the House is in general accord with these rec- 
ommendations, which are the result of fifty years of English 
experience and about twenty years of German success. With 
this bill enacted into law, and with regulations under it pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in substantial 
accord with those of England and Germany, there is not the 
slightest doubt but that the United States will have a decided 
advantage over our commercial rivals in the world’s market in 
the use of this almost universal raw material, for while Eng- 
land can make alcohol at a somewhat lower price than Ger- 
many, we can easily beat them both in productive cost. Indeed, 
I am quite confident that the difference in cost will soon offset 
the bounty which the English commission recommends and 
which Germany is now paying. 

In Germany, two principal methods of methylation are used, 
designated as “ complete” and “ incomplete.” 

The complete consists of 100 parts alcohol and 2} parts of a 
mixture made of 4 parts of wood naphtha and 1 part pyridine 
base. 

The incomplete, of 100 parts of ethyl and 5 parts of methyl 
alcohol. 

There are also many special denaturants for special uses. 
The schedules may be changed by the federal council of the 
Empire, in accordance with changing conditions, and manufac- 
turers’ reports of consumption and products are required, as in 
England. The body of the law consists of but six lines of print. 

In England the denatured spirit is prepared at the distilleries ; 
in Germany, both by licensed methylators and at the factories 
where it is used. 

The methylation at the distillery would seem to be the safer 
and more economical method, and is the plan specifically pro- 
vided for in the present bill. 

Germany began the system in 1888 with a consumption of 
20,467,768 proof gallons, and in 1904 it had increased to 73,- 
635,249 proof gallons, or nearly quadruple that of fifteen years 
ago. 

France has an internal-reyenue tax on spirits of $1.124 per 
proof gallon. General denaturing consists of 10 parts wood spirit 
to 100 parts of ethyl alcohol. Many forms of special denatur- 


ants are allowed on approval of the ministry. For factory uses, 
denaturing is done at the factories under supervision. Since 


1902 the Government has allowed from the general treasury a 
bounty of 5 cents per proof gallon to reduce the cost of spirit 
for fuel, light, and power. 

In Switzerland the sale of spirits is a Government monopoly, 
the intention of the authorities being to secure a profit of about 
50 cents per proof gallon. 

Denatured alcohol is sold at cost, under the forms of “ abso- 
lutely” and “relatively” denatured spirits, under regulations 
substantially similar to those of France. 

Austria-Hungary has ordinary methylated spirit with a 24 
per cent adulterant, consisting of wood naphtha and pyridine 
bases, with special denaturants for special uses. 

In Russia the sale of spirits is a Government monopoly, but 
duty-free denatured spirits are allowed under very liberal pro- 
visions prescribed by the minister of finance. 

The general denaturant consists of 5 parts of wood naphtha 
with 1 part of pyridine bases to 100 parts of spirits. For street 
lighting it is 20 parts turpentine to 100 parts alcohol. 

Holland allows both ordinary and special denaturing. The 
ordinary is with 1 part of wood to 8 parts of ethyl alcohol. 

In Belgium total or partial remission of tax is given to de- 
natured alcohol for manufacturing purposes only, but in seven 
years—from 1896 to 1902—the quantity used increased from 
126,658 gallons to 924,421 gallons. 

I have thus given the general conditions under which our 
principal commercial rivals use denatured alcohol wholly or 
partly free of tax, and in some cases aided by liberal bounties. 
Practically all commercial nations pursue a similar policy, 
except the United States, which of all others is qualified by 
the possession of the best and cheapest raw material and the 
highest inventive genius to make it the greatest success. Why 
do we not do it? 

Most persons after a careful examination of the subject re- 
spond at once that there is but one side to the question and 
absolutely no argument against it. But three excuses for non- 
acion have been brought forward. Let me briefly consider 

em. 

It is claimed— 

First. It will cause a serious loss of revenue. 

Second. It will be injurious to the temperance cause. 
ee It will be hurtful to the competing wood-alcohol in- 

ustry. 

If even a pretense of any other excuse can be conjured up, I 
should be glad to hear and answer it now. 

And first, as to the revenue. There are but two ways in which 
the reyenue can be affected: 

First. By a substitution of tax-free for tax-paid alcohol in 
legitimate industries. 

Second. By a restoration of denatured spirit and its fraudu- 
lent use. 

So far as substitution is concerned, the mischief is already 
done, and the prophecy of Commissioner Wilson nine years ago, 
when he urged a tax of 55 cents a proof gallon on wood alcohol, 
is already fulfilled. He said then: 


Although the manufacturers do not admit that it is or can be used 
in beverages, they do urge its capability of replacing ethyl aleohol for 
many other purposes. And they claim that, iP present conditions con- 
tinue, in a very few years it will have superseded the taxed article 
entirely for all medicinal pur s where it is used externally. Should 
these expectations be realiz and from present indications there is 
no reason whatever to doubt their realization, a very serious deduction 
in the amount of tax collected from distilled spirits by this office must 
be anticipated. 

The anticipation is already a reality, not only with relation 
to all lines of industries covered by this bill, but with many 
liquid preparations also. So that the question of revenue, both 
by the admission of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
president of the wood-alcohol company, may be dismissed from 
serious consideration, The highest estimate of loss made by 
anybody was by Mr. M. N. Kline, of the Philadelphia Trades 
League, and he declared the outside figures to be $390,852 an- 
nually. I haye heard another estimate, based upon the claims 
presented under section 61 of the Wilson law, naming $250,000 
as the highest possible sum. In either case, it would be trivial 
compared with the advantages gained and would probably be 
more than offset by customs dues on increased importations of 
manufacturers’ supplies. 

Second. So far as frauds on the revenues are concerned, from 
recovery of the denatured spirits, is it not about time that the 
American people refused to acknowledge that they can not do at 
all what every other civilized nation is now doing successfully? 
After fifty-five years of experience in England, their commission 
reports “ that when spirit is used for general and universal pur- 
poses, such as heating and lighting, the present mineralized 
methylated spirit is perfectly satisfactory both to the revenue 
and the public,’ and eyen recommend that their present regula- 
tions should be made “less stringent and more elastic,” 
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All of the evidence shows that recovery is more difficult and 
much more expensive than the distillation of the spirit from the 
Fan itself, and fraud has been practically suppressed in that 

ine. 

Last year alone, under existing law, 3,430,829 gallons of grape 
brandy. were withdrawn from bond, tax free, to fortify sweet 
wine, and the law has been in effect for the past fourteen years, 
and to the extent of about 26,000,000 gallons withdrawn with- 
out frauds upon the revenue. The various Departments of the 
Government withdrew last year, free of tax, 2, 113,389 gallons 
of alcohol, principally for the manufacture of smokeless pow- 

der. If it can be used in this way for beverages and munitions 
of war, why should it not be also for the arts and industries of 
the nation? There is no more danger of fraud in the one case 
than in the other. 

The second objection is that it will be injurious to the tem- 
perance cause, but unfortunately for the soundness of this ob- 
jection it is only advanced by the producers of untaxed wood 
alcohol and is absolutely nullified by the most sincere and 
earnest advocates of the temperance cause, not only in this 
country, but in Europe, where actual experience with denatured 
spirit laws justifies them in speaking authoritatively. I shall 
answer this objection by reading letters from some of the high- 
est temperance authorities in the world, supplemented by 
equally good authorities in this country: 

THE COTTAGE, 
THE INDUSTRIAL FARM COLONY, 
Dushurst, Reigate, England, March IT, 1906. 

DEAR Sm: Thank you for your letter of February 26. 
would say that I am strongly in favor of removing the 
matured alcohol. I believe alcohol of this sort is goin 
the great factors in locomotion, and Ge sean re believe it to be a 
wrong thing and, from the temperance point of view, absurd. It is 
quite possible that people may drink methylated spirits in England 
under alcoholic madness, but I have also known them to drink afin 


out of lamps, al h such cases are rare, and legislation based upon 
such examples is not reasonable. 


BeHeve me, yours, very truly, 
W. Jounson, Esq. 


ISABEL SOMERSET. 


LAUREL, Mo., March II, 1906, 
Hon. E. J. HILL, M. C., Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Sin: You will recall that when Mr. Pierce, of the Wood 
Products Company, was giving his testimony he introduced several 
clippings from English newspapers indicating t the people over there 
had gotten to drinki Flated spirits; that drunkenness ensued, 
and that the friends o ce were opposed to the law. 

I immediately wrote to retary Williams, of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, the stro: and most influential temperance organization 
in Great Britain, asking him if the stories put out by the wood-alco- 
hol people were true. I have just received the inclosed cablegram 
rather fiercely deny the statements. 

I am thinking that the original cablegram would be useful to you, 


so am inclosing it. 
Respectfully, W. E. Jonxsox. 
LONDON, March 14, 1906. 
Jounson, Laurel, Må.: = 


Allegation of drunkenness and temperance party’s attitude abso- 
lutely ess. Barely one case published yearly. 5 
ILLTAMS, 


Secretary United Kingdom Aftiance for Suppression of Liquor 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUR, 
Paternoster House, London, E. C., March 12, 1906. 


manufacturing purposes. 
excise impose further restrictions, the object 
unfit for consumption as a beverage. he presence 
tion of a few dro 


ed, then the 
being to render the liquid 
of the mineral 
of the methy- 
na) present, the water bec age 1— 2 

omes turbid. Th 

presence of the naphtha has prevented the drinking of the methylated 
sp degraded cases. The fact that 
methylated — 5 is free from duty has not in the slightest degree 
militated t temperance reform. As a matter of fact, the two 
fn this country come at all into conflict one with the 


Yours, very truly, JoHN T. Ran, Secretary. 
W. E. JOHNSON, Esq. 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTORAL SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
Temperance Institute, Newcastle-on-Tyne, March 10, 1906. 
a Mn. Jonxsox: Glad to hear from you again and hope you are 
well. 


off one country 


against another, so far as tem . My policy 
is always to disbelieve these reports until I get some very direct and re- 
Kable information. 

Kind regards. I am, very truly, Guy HAYLEBR, 
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LAUSANNE, March 12, 1906. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. JOHNSON, Laurel, Md. 


DEAR Mr. JOHNSON: I have just received your letter of February 
26 about the havoc the tax-free methylated or, better, denatured spirits 
would have caused in Switzerland. 

I don’t know which are the English papers in which the question is 
made notice of. What is sure is that we have no notion of it in Switzer- 
land. I have never, never heard mentioned: that the denatured spirits 


were, on any appreciable extent, drunk and that this feature of our 
monopoly law would have increased drunkenness. 

The situation is the following: 

The Swiss Federal Government lates the quantity of alcohol to 
be distilled. It es the alcohol to be drunk and sells it to whole- 
sale liquor dealers at a h price. It denatures the alcohol destined 
for indus and sells it at cost price in quantities 


purposes 
of at least 150 liters at the same time to bona fide manufacturers. The 
roceeding of selling “en gros excludes completely the possibility of 
frink „ on a great scale, the denatured spirit. It is possible that 
an old ard, employed in a firm where denatured alcohol is used, 
steals a bottle of denatured spiris but these are only exceptional cases. 
The control exerted by the eral Government and the cantons is 
very strict, and fraud is almost impossible. This feature of our monop- 
oly 8 denatured spirit for industrial purposes at a cost price 
is regarded by all temperance people as an excellent one, and we don’t 
lose an iia ew for ia p utilization of alcohol for industrial 

y 


purposes. It ts o ate use. 
I remain at any time at your disposal. 
Yours, faithfully, Dr. R. Hercop. 


UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE, 
8 LONDON AUXILIARY, 
20 Tatull Street, Westminster, S. W., March 9, 1906, 
Dear Mr. Jonxsox: In ly to your letter just to hand, I may say 
that there is no duty levied by our Government on methylated spirits, 
which are sup o be undrinkable. As a matter of fact, they are 
sometimes drunk by seasoned drunkards, but the reports to which you 
refer which intimate that a considerable amount of drunkenness is thus 
ca are entirely fallacious. I haye never yet heard of a single case 
in our London police courts where it came out in evidence that a man 
or woman convicted for drunkenness became drunk on methylated 
irits. I have read occasionally of some districts where, on account 
of its cheapness, such spirit is consumed, but this form of the alcoholic 
evil is very limited, and does not bulge out into any public prominence, 
Sincerely, yours, 


W. E. JOHNSON, Esq. 


Dawson BURNS. 


i CHRISTIANIA, March 15, 1906. 
WILLIAM E. JOHNSON, Laurel, Md. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your kind letter of February 25, I have the 
pleasure of informing you that it can by no means said that the 
people in Norway drink denatured spirits, or that the tax-free denatured 
spirits has “ played havoc” with the temperance refornf or greatly in- 
creased drunkenness.” 

It oceurs that very weak or deep-sunken Individuals even use de- 
natured spirits for intoxication, but only as perverse exceptions. If 
such use of denatured spirits had any extent, it must be regarded as 
sure that the temperance friends had been 1 in finding meas- 

e case. 


E has increased from about 582,000 li to abou 
» a period of economically bad 
2 denatured) spiri en and 


t 
from 24,000 to 14,400. 
Yours, very truly, A. TH. KIAER, 


Becretary of Central Bureau of Statistics. 


[{ Translation. ] 


LES ANNALES ANTIALCOOLIQUES, 
12 Rue de Conde, Paris, March 22, 1906. 


Dear COLLEAGUE: I have received your letter of February 28, rela- 
tive to methylated spirits, as is called in France “denatured alcohol,” 
for use in tħe industries. It is easy to reply to yout questions. Fi 
it Is absurd to say that drinkers drink methylated alcohol. I do no 
know of a 5 example of this malady. Besides there is very little 
methyl alcohol manufactu use the law 


the ind use o on & alcohol, because they 
ractical means of figh ng, ey 

eory in these words, “It is better that alcohol should be burnt 
in the automobile than in the stomach.” To favor alcohol for indus- 
trial use is a good thing to do, because it is a means of getting into 
the good graces of the manufacturers of alcohol. All the temperance 

pers are a campaign in favor of industrial alcohol. In all 

e expositions of temperance congresses I have seen very fine exhi- 
ditions of machines destined for the use of industrial alcohol, in par- 
ticular at Dresden and Budapest. Belleve, my dear colleague, in my 
best sentiments. 

Dr. Le GRAIN. 


[The Christian Endeavor World, March 22, 1906.] 
ALCOHOL IN THE ARTS. 


We made a mistake in ragga i editorially the measure now before 
Congress placing denaturized alcohol on the free list. It is a measure 
favored by the leading temperance workers of the country, and with 
reason. It is not a saloon measure, but originated with manufacturers 
into whose processes alcohol enters. These are the makers of varnish, 
hats, soap, powder, paint, furniture, etc. They wish to use grain 
alcohol instead of wood alcohol and mineral naphtha and other costly, 
and inferior substitutes. They should have it for that 

r heating, cooking, and for 


Th sum up their 


purpose. In addition, there is its use fo! 
mo 
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To be sure, the measure is favored by the distillers, for it gives them 
new market; but it is a legitimate market, and no one ob to 
ment against prohibition is 


a 

their entering it. A long-standing ar; 
this: What will the farmers do with thelr grain if you abolish the 
ligucr traffic? This 


creased use of alcohol the arts will help to 
answer that argumecnt. 


The bill provides carefully for the chemical denaturizing of the alco- 
hol before it is released from taxation. This process renders it abso- 
1 and permanently undrinkable, and removes all objections to the 
bill that temperance workers could entertain. $ 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ALCOHOL DENATURATION. 

Crude wood naptha mixed with some of the pyridine bases, which 
come from the residium of coal tar, is among the more common agents 
for denaturing alcohol in Euro The following letters from Prof. 
J. I. . r of chemistry of the Northwestern University, 
and II. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 
of Agriculture, both 5 of the American Chemical Soclety 
show how completely these chemical processes make this industrial 
alcohol nauseating and undrinkable: 

5 U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU or CHEMISTRY, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1906. 
Mr. W. E. JOHNSON, 


Editor Standard Encyclopedia of the Alcohol Problem, 
Laurel, Md. 


Dran Mr. Jounson: I am working now on a paper which I proper 
to bring before the Committee on Ways and Means on the subject of the 
use of tax-free alcohol in the arts. I will answer your questions as 
1 as possible and in the manner which wou request. 

1. It is practicable to denaturize alcohol so as to make it undtink- 
able for the ordinary consumer, ere are many persons, however, 
whose taste is so 1 on and whose craving for alcohol is so great 
that they will drink it directly off of anatomical specimens. No amount 
of denaturing could prevent consumption of alcohol in this way, but 
the amount so consumed would be naturally very insignificant. 

2 Alcohol is undrinkable when properly denatured because of its 
excessively bad taste and odor. 

3. The skillful chemist is able, In most cases, to secure again a pure 
alcohol from the denatured product. This would not be possible, how- 
ever, for the ordinary man untrained in chemical manipulations, and 
the cost of producing a drinkable alcohol from the denatured article 
would be far greater than paying the tax. 

I feel very strongly that the use of tax-free alcohol for technical pur- 
poses can be permitted without sacrificing in any respects the interests 
of the Treasury in the matter. 

Respectfully, H. W. WILEY, Chief. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Chicago, III., February 5, 1906. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. JOHNSON, 
Laurel, Md. ‘ 

Dran Sm: In answer to pone questions about denaturing alcohol I 
will say this: Common ethyl alcohol may be very readily denatured so 
as to render it absolutely unfit for drink. For this purpose diferent 
materials have been used in different countries. In this respect the 
8 laws have been the most perfectly worked out and are the most 

beral. A 

Theoretically it Is possible to refine or rectify this denatured alcohol 
so that it may be again converted into whisky, but this change can not 
be carried out economically or practically except by the use of compii- 
cated apparatus, It can not be done on a large scale without calling 
the attention of the United States revenue officials, and would be as 
easily detected as any other fraud against the Government. 

The proposed law is a safe one, and the danger of furnishing a bev- 
- erage to whisky consumers through its provisions is extremely remote. 
My point is that while this denatured alcohol can be rectified in a labo- 
ratory. way, its wholsesale rectification would be an extremely difficult 
matter, and a process easily detected. Of course you know that some 
topers will drink any crude material, even wood alcohol; denatured al- 
cohol could be made even more unpalatable than the commercial wood 
alcohol on the market. 


Yours, truly, J. H. Lone. 


LEADING PROHIBITIONISTS INDORSE THE DENATURED-ALCOHOL MOVEMENT. 

The movement for tax-free alcohol, chemically denaturized so as to 
be undrinkable, for industrial purposes has been agitated from time to 
time in this country for eighteen years. In that time not a temper- 
ance or prohibition organization of any kind has ever opposed it. 
Almost without exception every temperance reformer who has ever in- 
yestigated the subject at all heartily indorses the movement as an 
ecopomic reform of great value to the temperance cause. The follow- 
ing letters from four of the best-known conservative prohibition leaders 
of the country indicates the sentiment of the enemies of the saloon on 
this subject: 

From Hon. Samuel Dickie, president of Albion College, vice-president 
of the New Voice Company, and for twelve years chairman of the 
national Prohibition committee. 

PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, ALBION COLLEGE, 


Albion, Mich., January 31, 1906. 
Mr. Wu. E. Jonxsox, Laurel, Md. c 
My DEAR JOHNSON: I am in 1 of yours of January 29, and re- 
plying thereto allow me to say that I very heartily indorse the position 
you take. There is no just reason why the Government should impose 
a special tax on alcohol properly denatured and adapted only to mechan- 
ical and industrial uses. think it will be a step in the right direc- 
tien if such tax were removed. 
Yours, truly, SAMUEL DICKIE. 
From Dr. I. K. Funk, LL. D., of New York, editor in chief the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, founder of the New Voice, etc. 
EDITORIAL ROOMS OF THE STANDARD DICTIONARY, 


New York, January 31, 1906. 
Mr. Wat. E. JOHNSON, Laurel, Md. 


My Dran MR. Jonxsox: I am most heartily in favor of the removal 
of all taxation from alcohol when propery enaturized. It has been 
exceedingly shortsighted of our rulers in Washington to have so long 

ermitt this industry to be so sorely handicapped. No good comes 
rom this tax, except to Germany and other foreign countries, which are 
America’s commercial rivals. 

Yours, very truly, I. K. FUNK. 
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From Hon. Joshua Levering, the Maryland philanthro 

dential nominee of the national Prohibition party in 1 
E. LEVERING & Co., 

Baltimore, Md., January 31, 1908. 


pist, and Presi- 
96. 


Mr. W. E. Jounson, Laurel, Md. 

My Dran Mr. Jonnson: Yours of 29th instant duly to hand, with 
inclosures as stated, and some have had my attention. While I had not 
he the matter referred to much thought heretofore, I am favorably 
mpressed with the view you 1 of it, and should think it desirable 
that a law, such as you outline, should be passed by Congress, con- 
taining, of course, proper restrictions and penalties to protect it from 


eevasion. 


Yours, truly, JOSHUA LEVERING. 

From Hon. A. A. Stevens, president of the New Voice Company, and 
member of the national executive committee of the Prohibition party. 

TYRONE, Pa., February 1, 1906. 
Mr. W. E. JOHNSON, 530 The Temple, Chicago III. 

My Dran JOHNSON: I have yours of January 27 to hand, and con- 
tents noted. I have never given any attention to free alcohol de- 
natured for industrial purposes. The whole proposition looks lke a 
very sound one, and I can not see why it ought not to be developed. 


You know it is entirely out of my line. I am not a chemist, nor run 
in that line at all. It is an adjunct that can not help but produce 
ooa reeg In any way I can aid you in the matter I will glad 
0 80. 

Very truly, yours, STEVENS. 


THE PROPER USE OF ALCOHOL. 


The following leading editorial was published in The New Voice, the 
Isang prohibition organ of Chicago, in its issue of December 15, 1904. 
The editorial was written under the direction of the editor, Hon. John 
G. Woolley, was personally revised by 

In the foregoing pages is given a somewhat comprehensive survey 
of the movement for untaxed alcohol for use in the arts and industries. 
The Prohibitionists, as a rule, haye paid no attention to this moye- 
ment, neither favoring nor 5 It. 

But would not such a policy be of material advantage to the prohi- 
bition cause? 

“Our war is not against either alcohol or the proper use of alcohol. 
We have no quarrel with the man who wishes alcohol to pickle snakes, 
to light his house, to drive his automobile, to manufacture hats, var- 
nishes, shoes, enamels, dyestuffs, shellacs, lacquer, finish for pianos and 
organs, sae a thousand things which enter into the manufactures of 
everyday life. z 

“We have no objection to any useful thing that can be done with 
alcohol. We place alcohol on the same plane with poisonous drugs and 
impure meat. We have no objection to the sale of impure meat for 
making soap, or fertilizer.’ But when poisonous drugs—cocaine, mor- 
phine, arsenic, etc.—are sold indiscriminately for improper purposes, 
or when the butcher attempts to market impure meat for eating, how 
8 do the war dogs of justice swoop down on the offender! Why 
should we single out alcohol as an exception to this rule? 

“Germany is now producing nearly 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
annually for industrial purposes. The United States has practically, 
suppressed the manufacture of alcohol for proper purposes, and only 
pr uces about 12,000,000,000 gallons for all pu es, save in the 
‘orm of whisky, beer, etc., and only about 1,000, gallons of this is 
used in manufacturing. 

“We import our finest soaps, and many similar articles, because we 
have suppressed thelr manufacture here by our prohibitory tax on one 
of their pages ingredients. 

“The policy would not cause any appreciable loss of revenue, because, 
oming to the prohibitive tax, we get practically no reyenue out of it 
anyhow. á 

x By snowing free alcohol, Germany has become the chemical labora- 
tory, of the world. 

* Remove the tax on alcohol, when properly denaturized, and we shall 
not have to argue any more about what to do with the distilleries. 
Tell them to go ahead and make alcohol for proper purposes and quit 
selling it to make fools of men 

“There is probably not a 
rather make alcohol for a l 
market that brings down on 
the human race. 

“The proper way to cure a bad boy of his meanness is to kill the 
meanness and not kill the boy. 

“We do battle er the saloon and not against the proper, legiti- 
mate use of alcohol. 

“The United States has suppressed the use of alcohol for propie 
urposes, and gone into partnership with scoundrels who wax fat, 
rowsy, and wicked by marketing it for destructive and confessedly 
impro r purposes. 

This policy needs reversing; suppress the improper use vf alcohol 
and promote its use in the arts and industries.” 


him, and represents his views: 


distiller In the country who would not 
timate and useful purpose than for a 
Is head the bitter maledictions of half 


YounGc Men’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Hartford, Conn., March 12, 1906. 
Hon. EBENEZER J. HILL, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I take the liberty of dropping you a letter to say that I 
am heartily in fayor of the bills now pending in Congress to take the 
tax off of alcohol for industrial purposes after it has been chemically 
denatured so as to be undrinkable. I believe I voice the sentiment of 
many of Hartford's best citizens when I say that I believe that the 

assage of these. bills will do much for temperance reform, as well as 
‘or some of our manufacturing industries. 

I sincerely trust that you will support these bills. 

Respectfully, yours, NoEL H. JACES. 

Let me add my own opinion, that if there was no other justifica- 
tion for the passage of this law, the information gained by the 
separation now of the industrial uses of spirits and possibly 
later by the separation of medicinal uses under a different sys- 
tem, will for the first time in our history leave the beverage 
use segregated, so that it can be handled intelligently and free 
from all complications in the solving of our taxation problems 
in the future, and in that respect it is the wisest possible tem- 
perance legislation which could be devised. 
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The third objection is that it will be hurtful to the competing 
wood-alecohol industry. What is that industry? It is the de- 
structive distillation of wood or the making of chareoal in 
retorts and the condensation of the smoke and vapor. ‘The re- 
sulting product is pyroligneous acid, which, treated with lime, 
produces both acetate of lime and wood alcohol. The average 
cost of a cord of wood delivered at the works is $2.50. The 
products will be about 50 bushels of charcoal, at 5.2 cents, 
$2.60; 200 pounds of acetate of lime, at 1.89 cents, $2.78; 10 
gallons of wood alcohol, at 32.3 cents, $3.23. Total, $8.61. 

The industry first appeared in the Census of 1880. Prior to 
that time it was charcoal making only. To-day each of the 
two principal by-products exceed in value the one on which their 
production is based. The value of wood alcohol is purely a 
fictitious one, based not upon its cost of production, but wholly 
upon its possible use as a substitute for a much better alcohol 
made from grain, the price of which in the United States has 
been multiplied from 1,500 to 2,000 per cent by internal taxation. 
The wood alcohol is not taxed, and, being a poison, can not or 
should not be used for beverage purposes. The beverage use 
of grain aleohol is taxed in nearly all countries, and is by far 
the largest revenue producer under our internal-taxation system. 
But aside from such use, there is no more justification for tax- 
ing grain than wood alcohol, and no more reason for taxing 
either than there would be in taxing the corn or the oak trees 
from which they are made. 

The industry is not a large one. According to the Census of 
1900, there were 93 establishments producing crude wood alco- 
hol, employing 1,487 persons and turning out a total valuation of 
all products of $3,833,266. According to the manufacturers’ cen- 
sus of 1905, the production of wood alcohol, acetate of lime, 
and charcoal has increased in five years to $7,469,526. There 
were also nine other refining works only. The total capital 
invested in the 102 establishments was $6,717,699. 

To all intents and purposes the industry is controlled by a 
corporation known as the Wood Products Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and is probably as near to what is commonly known as a 
trust“ as anything of that kind in the country. Its president 
is II. J. Pierce, of Buffalo, and its selling agent, William S. Gray, 
of New York City. In 1896 Mr. Pierce testified before the Ways 
and Means Committee that his company—then the Manhattan 
Spirit Company—handled about 75 per cent of the crude wood 
alcohol production of the country. This year he testified as 
follows: ; 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true tha 
product of refined wood alcohol, Doth ae te tee oe te the 8 
raw or crude alcohol and the price that it is sold at to the consumer? 

Mr. Prerce. We refine about 75 per cent of all the wood alcohol 
made in the United States. 

Mr. CLARK.. You control the price absolutely? 

Mr. Prexce. To a large extent. we do. 

Mr. CLARK. You fix the price at both ends of the line? 


Mr. Pierce. We do to a large extent; but there are other large manu- 
facturers. 


At another point he testified as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there any understanding about the price of 70 
cents per gallon among the manufacturers? 

Mr. Prerce. Well, we try our best to regulate the figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. At 70 cents a gallon? 7 

Mr. Prerce. Yes, sir. 

. That is general among the manufacturers of wood 
alcoho 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the understanding between them? 

Mr. Prerce. We have meetings at different times to talk matters 
over. There is considerable cutting of prices—that is, somebody will 
be getting a five-barrel price on a single barrel. 


At another point questions were asked as to the price abroad, 
and it was shown that the price abroad delivered was less 
than in the home market. On page 144 is the following: 


Mr. Sarva. What is the price of refined wood alcohol in Germany? 

Mr. Pierce. I think the price of refined wood alcohol in Germany is 
about 63 cents per gallon. 

Mr. Surru. Do you sell it at that; I understand that you are selling 
your product in Germany? 

Mr. PIERCE. Over there th 


use denatured alcohol, and we sell our 
produet in crude material. 


e ship. only crude material there and 

they refine it up to such a point as they wish for denaturing purposes. 
Mr. Smir. How does the price at which you sell it in Germany for 

denaturing purposes compare with the price you get for it here? 

Mr. Pierce. It averages just about the same. e present time 
the price we are getting for crude wood alcohol in Germany is 37 
cents and here it is 40 cents, 

Mr. SMITH. So that, as a matter of fact, it is a fact that the German 
Government is encouraging the use of denatured alcohol in the arts 
and manufactures, and that has not really operated to reduce the 
price of wood alcohol there; has it? 

Mr. Prerce. No, sir. 

Mr. Smit. So that it has really done your industry no harm? 

Mr. Prerce. No; not in Germany. 

thon You meet that situation as you find it there with a fair 
pro 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes, sir; we only sell wood alcohol for denaturing 
purposes there, and, of course, here we sell it for manufacturing pur- 


posas. 
It should be noted that the testimony only covers the price 
XL——618 


in Germany at the present time, but I have the best possible 
information that the American product has been sold generally 
in Europe at from 25 to 30 cents per gallon. So that our present 
legislation has brought us to this condition, that we are taxin 
the better raw material at home to death, so that we are com- 
pelled, by a combination and monopoly, to pay the price which it 
may dictate for an inferior substitute, while this same monopoly 
is selling the substitute abroad at a lower price to our competi- 
tors to denature our own grain alcohol, shipped over there free 
of tax, to be used in manufacturing commodities which in some 
cases at least are shipped here and sold to us at far higher 
prices than they would cost if made at home under any reason- 
able legislation on this subject. Is it not high time that the law 
was changed? 

The general fact is that for many years a combination of 
refiners has taken from most of the producers of the crude 
article their entire output at prices based on the market price 
of the refined spirit. Protected by the tax on grain alcohol the 
price is fixed by their own sweet will. One witness, Mr. Sharp, 
of the Ashland Iron Company, claiming to be an independent 
producer, testified : 

Mr. Smirn. The Pierce-Stevens Company fixes the price substan- 
tially, does it not? 

Mr. SHARP. Sometimes it has and sometimes not. It varies 5 or 
ne cents a gallon, but as a rule there is an understanding as to the 

rice, 
2 Mr. SMITH. There is competition in the sale of alcohol, is there? 

Mr. SHARP. Yes, sir; although I wish to be fair with you and say 
that where we can have an understanding we do so. Although it has 
been in our power all the time to boost it up, however, if we want to 

et together and put the price higher, to-day it is selling for about 
O cents a gallon less than it was ten years ago. The price of labor 
has a good deal to do with that, just as it did over in Germany, where 
this denatured product costs now 25 and 26 cents, and cost perhaps 22 
cents three years ago. The amount of farm products they had cut 
quite a figure. - 

The contracts are based on the continuance of the tax on 
grain alcohol, and contain clauses terminating them in case 
Congress repeals it. Otherwise they continue in force so long 
as the producers sell exclusively to the combination, 

The, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, recently commenting on 
prices for the past four years, says, referring to 1905: 

Wood alcohol was advanced sharply and unexpectedly in March, 
pe values at 70 cents for 95 per cent and 75 cents for 97 per cent, 

cents above previous quotations. The increased demand and higher 

cost of labor and wood were stated as factors for the advance. One 
explanation that was associated with the change was that manufac- 
turers were prompted by the fact that Congress could not consider the 
bill for untaxed alcohol until the fall. There was no prospect of any 
reaction from the higher level which distillers were able 82 maintain 
throughout the year. 

The Journal of Commerce Bulletin, of New York, on March 
13, 1905, contains the following: ; 


The association of manufacturers, which is working for untaxed 
alcohol, feel they have a very strong object lesson that they will be 
able to use with advantage as soon as the new Congress assembles. 
Congress had adjourned less than a week before the market quotations 
on wood alcohol were advanced by the Wood Products Company, which 
practically controls the manufacture of this article, without, it is 
asserted, any justification in the form of changed trade conditions. 
The advance, which amounts to 10 cents a gallon, applies on all grades 
and brings the price up to the basis of 70 cents a lon for the 05 
per cent grade. As is customary whenever the price changes, no reason 
was given for the advance by the company, which, being located at 
Buffalo, 2 made the trade announcement through its New York 
agents, the William S. Gray Company. 


In view of these quotations Mr. Sharp’s claim of power “ to 
boost it up” seems fairly correct. 

In 1896 the combination was known as the Manhattan 
Spirit Company,” and, with an annual business of $800,000, was 
capitalized at $4,000,000. Its successor, the Wood Products 
Company, is better organized. Its capital is $1,600,000 and no 
bonded indebtedness. It is now and for several years has been 
paying 8 per cent dividends, and on January 1, 1905, had a sur- 
plus of $187,948. It is evidently a very successful concern, and 
now on a legitimate basis of capitalization, and if the names 
of the directors of the company give any indications of its busi- 
ness relationships, it is not on terms of bitter hostility either 
with the crude-spirit producers or the Standard Oil Company. 

With this extended explanation of the conditions under which 
the business is conducted, let us inquire as to whether this 
legislation will be hurtful to them. 

Perhaps it might be a more pertinent question to ask whether 
it would not rather be helpful to the great army of consumers to 
permit them to buy a safer, better, and cheaper commodity of 
general use, instead of forcing them through the taxing power 
to purchase from a monopoly a poisonous and less effective sub- 
stitute at a more than double price; but this needs no demon- 
stration on my part. The people are answering that for them- 
selves in the enormous mass of petitions which are flooding 
Congress to-day. 

It might also be pertinent to ask whether, regardless of the 
results, we have a right, either moral or economic, to use the 
taxing power to benefit one legitimate domestic industry at the 
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expense of another. We all know of one instance where an arti- 
ficial inferior substitute has been taxed for the benefit of a 
superior natural product, but this is the only case I know of 

ere a tax is maintained upon an admittedly superior and 
cheaper natural product for the benefit of an inferior and more 
expensive one. 

I suppose no one will deny that with both put on equal com- 
petitive terms all of the wood alcohol which is now made or 
which may be made in the future can be readily and freely 
sold at about the same price which untaxed ethyl alcohol will 
bring. What right has anybody to demand or claim more than 
this? What right has anybody to insist that conditions shall 
longer continue under which 80,000,000 consumers shall be 
forced to pay tribute to a highly refined and concentrated 
essence of monopoly, or that the farmer, the largest producing 
class, shall be sacrificed for one of the smallest, the wood- 
alcohol producer. Rather let each work out his own salvation, 
on equal terms and an even footing. * 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the wood-alcohol 
producer or refiner is to be injured in any degree by this legis- 
lation, but that rather because of it the demand for his product 
will be increased. 

A census of manufactures in the United States was taken last 
year. For the wood-alcohol industry it covered the production 
of 1904, except in Michigan, where, in cooperation with the 
State authorities, it was taken in 1903. The sheets relating to 
that industry have been withdrawn and tabulations made and 
the conclusions verified by supplementary correspondence. I 
submit them herewith, as furnished by the Census Bureau, 
under date of April 10, 1906. It is almost needless to state 
that both quantities and values represent totals of figures given 
by the persons engaged in the industry. 

Wood distillation for 190}, being Census of 1905. 


WOOD ALCOHOL. 


Crude wood alcohol reported. u at 80.823. 961 
VV 7 
F ear eae ee eet 474,173 
nt Ye Ree eee 


2,676, 134 
440, 024 
F 19,000 


* 


Refined wood alcohol reported produced, at 0.584 
Duplication deducted ~-...... 2.22. 2.22. sasssa eee eon 


Crude alcohol necessary to 1 refined wood 
alcohol (calculated), at 50. 2 
Increase in value due to refinin 


8877 bees 


Total value of wood alcohol, crude and refined, 
DE UR OPED asain ace os dan N 


Percentage of crude produced which is refined, 88.69. 
ACETATE OF LIME. 


Acetate of lime reported produced, at 0.019 


Pounds. 
110, 384, 397 | 81.527, 783 


CHARCOAL, 


Charcoal reported produced, at 50.052 ------ -+ J 
Charcoal reported — aN and consumed, at 50.052 


SUMMARY. 


Production of wood alcohol, acetate of lime, and charcoal for the year 
1904, except for Michigan, which is for 1903. 


fined at factory) 
Acetate of chad 
Charcoal 


—— — — — — 


Number. Capital. 
Establishments producing crude alcohol only .....--.-..- 84 84.858, 824 
Establishments producing crude alcohol and refining it. 9 760,156 
Establishmentsrefining productof otherestablishments. 9 1,098, 719 
W A ren ee eRe 102 | 6,717, 090 


They show total production of crude wood alcohol, 8,282,285 
gallons, valued at 32.3 cents per gallon. Of this amount there 
was required for refining purposes, 7,345,191 gallons; total 
crude to be marketed; 937,094 gallons. The refined product 
netted 5,876,153 gallons, valued at 58.4 cents per gallon, which, 
added to the crude remainder, as above, leaves a total of crude 
and refined to be marketed, 6,813,247 gallons. Of this total 
there was exported of crude and refined, at an average valua- 
tion of 49 cents per gallon, 1,194,466 gallons, leaving for use 
in this country 5,618,781 gallons. Deduct amount required 
for manufacture of formaldehyde and other things which can 
only be made from wood alcohol, 1,000,000 gallons, it leaves in 
a competitive market 4,618,781 gallons. 

Now, it should be borne distinctly in mind that the proposed 
legislation does not touch liquid medicinal uses, patent medi- 
cines, hair washes, perfumeries, Florida watgr, bay rum, and 
many other liquid preparations in which it is well known that 
the high distillations of wood alcohol under the names of Lion 
d'Or, Spirit, Eagle Spirit, Columbian Spirit, and Imperial Spirit 
are used. It will still hold this field free of tax and with no 
competitor but domestic alcohol taxed at $2.08 per gallon. Is it 
not fair to assume that at least one-half of the remainder will 
continue to find its field of usefulness and market there, leaving 
at the outside not more than 3,000,000 gallons to be cared for. 
and thus prevent the fall of its selling price to a competitive 
basis? Now, it is a well-known fact that the best denaturant 
for grain alcohol is wood alcohol, and that it is in general use 
for that purpose throughout the world. The quantity required 
varies from 21 to 10 per cent, according to the use to which 
the denatured spirit is put. Under this bill, as in most other 
countries, this is a subject of regulation to be prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The probabilities are, 
however, that for manufacturing purposes at least 90 per cent 
of the denatured spirit will contain 10 per cent of wood alcohol. 
The whole question therefore of the maintenance of the pres- 
ent price of wood alcohol depends upon whether enough de- 
natured spirit is consumed to require for methylation purposes 
about 3,000,000 gallons of wood alcohol. 

In 1860, with untaxed grain alcohol, we used about 1 gallon 
per capita. It was before the days of automobiles, motor boats, 
farm machinery, and the thousand and one uses to which the 
small internal-explosion engine is now put. Is it unreasonable 
to assume that the consumption now would be at least as great? 

One gallon per capita now would mean a consumption an- 
nually of 85,000,000 gallons. 

Cut it down one-half, or even two-thirds, and it is doubtful 
whether the present supply of wood alcohol would be sufficient 
to meet the demand. 

But put the problem in another way. Leave out of considera- 
tion the entire demand for denatured spirit for manufacturing 
purposes. Ignore the requirements for new industries which 
are now impossible here, and for the return to the United States 
of old ones which have been driven out by the enormous tax, 
and confine the query to the single field of fuel, light, and 
power. 

The fact is established beyond dispute that with two lamps 
of an equal lighting capacity, a gallon of alcohol will last nearly, 
twice as long as a gallon of kerosene. 

The fact is also established that for power purposes, while 
the volume of consumption of gasoline and alcohol in the in- 
ternal-combustion engine is about the same, the efficiency of 
alcohol is about 30 per cent, as against 21 per cent for gasoline. 

Last year this country consumed— 


Of kerosene . —gallons— 534, 001, 500 
c —. — 1 


177171 — I SRE do — 796, 875, 200 


It is shown by the census of 1905 that the demand is increas- 
ing far more rapidly than the supply. During the past five 
years the supply of kerosene increased 9.6 per cent and the 
value 234 per cent. During the same time the supply of gaso- 
line increased 34 per cent and the value 333 per cent. Every- 
thing points to a far more rapidly increasing demand in the 
future than is shown in the past. In view of these facts, is it 
unreasonable to assume that denatured alcohol, at a cost of 
from 10 to 20 cents per gallon, according to the price of corn, 
will displace at least 10 per cent of the present consumption 
of kerosene and gasoline? If it did, it would mean an annual 
requirement of 80,000,000 gallons, saying nothing of the annual 
increase. If it only displaced half of that quantity, there woul 
not be wood alcohol enough for denaturing purposes. a 

In 1904 Germany used 36,817,624 wine gallons of denatured 
aleohol for industrial purposes. Assuming her population to 
be 50,000,000 and ours 85,000,000 and the consumption ef the 
two nations to be alike, we should use 62,589,961 gallons. But 
the extravagance, wastefulness, and reckless expenditure of the 
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American people along every line, as compared with the forced 
economy and prudent expenditure of the German people, point 
inevitably to a much larger per capita consumption here than 
there. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if we fell far behind Germany and every 
other nation in the use of this natural product of ours for 
fuel, light, and power, this legislation placed upon our statute 
books would be of untold value to 85,000,000 consumers here as 
. a controlling and steadying force, and an available check upon 
the rapidly increasing prices for their products, made by the 
oll and coal companies, the greatest, most powerful, and most 
successful monopolies of modern times. If we accomplish noth- 
ing else but this, we shall not have labored in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of the exporting manufacturer who is 
compelled to compete in the world’s markets with those of other 
nations where free alcohol is utilized, in behalf of the farming 
producer who has a right to the wider market for the products 
of his farm, which this legislation will bring, as an incentive to 
the economy which will surely result from the utilization of 
waste products in the increased manufacture of alcohol here, 
and more than all in behalf of the 85,000,000 of consumers of 
this product in the arts and industries and for fuel, light, and 
power, I ask from the Fifty-ninth Congress that this tax may be 
remoyed and that this nation may be put on an equality with 
the other commercial nations of the world in the keen contest 
which is now being carried on for the industrial supremacy of 
the globe. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH HOWELL, 


OF UTAH, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 8, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 15331) 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian Department, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various In- 
gm tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. HOWELL of Utah said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to bring to the attention of the com- 
mittee the situation of the Uintah and White River Indians in 
Utah. There are at present about 1,600 of these Indians, and 
until recently they occupied the so-called “ Uintah Reservation ” 
in said State. This reservation comprised an area of 2,432,000 


acres. The act of May 27, 1902, provides, among other things, 
that— 
The Secretary of the Interior, with the consent thereto of the ma- 


jority of the adult male Indians of the Uintah and White River tribes 
of Ute Indians, to be ascertained as soon as practicable by an inspector, 
shall cause to be allotted to each head of a family 80 acres of agricul- 
tural land, which can be irrigated, and 40 acres of land to each other 
member of said tribes, said allotments to be made prior to October 1, 
1903, on which date all the unallotted lands within said reservation 
shall be restored to the public domain: Provided, That persons entering 
any of said land under the homestead law shall pay therefor at the 
rate of $1.25 per acre: And provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall impair the ie gi of any mineral lease which has been ap- 
pos by the retary of the Interior or any permit heretofore issucd 
y direction of the Secretary of the Interior to negotiate with said 
Indians for a mineral lease; but any person or company haying so ob- 
tained such approyed mineral lease or such permit to negotiate with said 
Indians for a mineral lease on said reservation, pending such time and 
up to thirty days before said lands are restored to the public domain as 
aforesaid, shall have in lieu of such lease or permit the preferential 
right to locate under the mining laws not to exceed 640 acres of con- 
tiguous mineral land, except the Raven Mining Company, which may in 
lieu of its lease locate 100 mining claims of the character of mineral 
mentioned in its lease; and the proceeds of the sale of the lands so 
restored to the public domain shall be applied, first, to the reimburse- 
ment of the United States for any moneys advanced to said Indians to 
carry into effect the foregoing provisions, and the remainder, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, shall be used for the benefit 
of said Indians. And the sum of $70,064.48 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid 
to the Uintah and White River tribes of Ute Indians, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, whenever a majority of the adult 
male Indians of said tribes shall have consented to the allotment of 
lands and the restoration of the unallotted lands within eaid reservation 
as herein provided. 

Raid item of $70,064.48 to be Id to the Uintah and White River 
Utes covers claims which these Indians have made on account of the al- 
lotment of lands on the Uintah Reservation to Uncompahgre Indians 
and from which the Government has received from said Uncompah 
Indians money aggregating $60,064.48; and the remaining $10, 
claimed by the Indians under an act of Congress detaching a small 
part of the reservation on the east, and under which act the proceeds 
of the sale of the lands were to be applied for the benefit of the Indians. 


The opening of said reservation did not occur as provided for 
by this act, but was postponed from time to time by several 


subsequent acts of Congress. The first of these was passed on 
June 19, 1902, about three weeks after the act above quoted, and 
was known as “ Joint resolution 31.” It contained, among other 
things, this clause: 


In addition to the allotments in severalty to the Uintah and White 
River Utes of the Uintah Indian Reservation, in the State of Utah, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall, before any of said lands are opened to 
disposition under any public land law, select and set apart for the use 
in common of the Indians of that reservation such an amount of non- 
irrigable grazing lands therein, at one or more pue as will subserve 
the reasonable requirements of said Indians for the grazing of live 


stock. 

All allotments hereafter made to Uncompahgre Indians of lands in 
said Uintah Indian Reservation shall be confined to agricultural land 
which can be irrigated, and shall be on the basis of 80 acres to each 
head of a family and 40 acres to each other Indian, and no more. The 
grazing selected and set apart as aforesaid in the Uintah Indian Resar- 
yation for the use in common of the Indians of that reservation shall 
be equally o to the use of all Uncompahgre Indians receiving allot- 
ments in said reservation of the reduced area here named. 


It will be observed that originally provision was made for 
throwing open to entry this reservation on October 1, 1903. The 
Indian appropriation bill approved March 3, 1903, provided, how- 
ever, that the date of the opening be deferred for one year—that 
is to say, to October 1, 1904—and otherwise modified the provi- 
sions of joint resolution 31, already referred to, in the following 
language: 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to do the necessary surveying 
and otherwise carry out the purposes of the act of May 27, 1902, mak- 
ing appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian partment for the fiscal year 1903, and for other purposes, as 
provides for the allotments of the Indians of the Walker River Reser- 
vation, in Nevada, and the Uintah and White River Utes, in Utah, and 
the joint resolution of June 19, 1902, providing for the allotment of 
the Indians of Spokane Reservation, in 3 to be immediately 
available, $175, : Provided, however, That the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall forthwith send an inspector to obtain the consent of the 
Uintah and White River Ute Indians to an allotment of their lands, as 
directed by the act of May 27, 1902, and if their consent as therein 
provided can not be obtained by June 1, 1903, then the Secretary of 
the Interior shall cause to be allotted to each of said Uintah and White 
River Ute Indians the quantity and character of land named and de- 
scribed in said act: And provided further, That the grazing lands to be 
set apart for the use of the Uintah, White River Utes, and other In- 
dians, as provided by public resolution No. 31, of June 19, 1902, be 
confined to the lands south of the Strawberry River, on said Uintah 
Reservation, and shall not exceed 250,000 acres: And 3 further, 
That the time fer opening the unallotted lands to ay le entry on said 
Uintah Reservation, as provided by the act of May 27, 1902, be, and the 
same is hereby, extended to October 1, 1904. 

That in the lands within the former Uncompahgre Indian Reser- 
vation, in the State of Utah, containing gilsonite, asphaltum, elaterite, 
and other like substances, which~were reserved from location and entry 
by provision in the act of Congress entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian De- 
partment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1897, all discoveries and locations of any 
such mineral lands by qualified rsons prior to January 1, 1891, not 
previously discovered and located, who recorded notices of such discov- 
eries and locations prior to January 1, 1891, either in the State of Col- 
orado or in the office of the county recorder of Uintah County, Utah, 
shall have all the force and effect accorded by law to locations of min- 
ing claims upon the public domain. All such locations may hereafter 
be perfected, and patents shall be issued therefor upon compliance with 
the requirements of the mineral-land laws: Provided, That the owners 
of such locations shall relocate their respective claims and record the 
same in the office of the county recorder of Uintah County, Utah, 
within — 4 days after the passage of this act. All locations of any 
such mineral lands made or recorded on or subsequent to January 1, 
1891, are hereby declared to be null and vold; and the remainder of 
the lands heretofore reserved as aforesaid because of the mineral sub- 
stances contained in them, in so far as the same may be within even- 
numbered sections, shall be sold and disposed of in tracts not exceedin 
40 acres, or a quarter of a quarter of a section, in such manner an 
upon such terms and with such restrictions as may be prescribed in a 
proclamation of the President of the United States issued for that pur- 
pose not less than one hundred and twenty ate after the passage of 
this act, and not less than ninety days before the time of sale or dis- 
posal, and the balance of said lands and also all the mineral therein 
are hereby specifically reserved for future action of Congress. 


On February 6, 1904, the honorable Secretary of the Interior, 
in a communication addressed to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs, requested that the time for open- 
ing the reservation be again extended, this time to October 1, 
1905, which request was based on a letter from the honorable 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to the effect that the 
necessary surveys of the reservation could not be completed, 
and the required allotments made by the date previously fixed. 
The House acceded to his request by incorporating such a pro- 
vision in the Indian appropriation bill; the Senate, however, 
amended this provision by fixing March 10 as the date for 
the opening. This amendment finally carried. The particular 
clause bearing on this subject is as follows: 

That the time for opening the unallotted lands to public entry on 
the Uintah Reservation in Utah, as provided by the acts of May 27, 
1902, and March 3, 1903, be, and the same is hereby, extended to March 
10, 1905, and $5,000 is hereby appropriated to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to do the necessary surveying, and otherwise carry out 
the purposes of so much of the act of May 27, 1902, making appro- 
priation for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Depart- 


ment for the fiscal year 1903, and for other purposes, as provides for 
the allotment of the Uintah and White River Utes in Utah. 
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This act was again modified by the act of March 3, 1905, 
which made provision for the final disposition of these lands, 
and is as follows: 


That so much of the act of March 3, 1903, as 
ing lands to be set apart for the use of the Uintah, White River Utes, 
and other Indians on the Uintah Reservation, as provided by public 
resolution No. 31, of June 19, 1902, shall be co ed to the ds 
south of the Strawberry River, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

That the time for opening to — — entry the unallotted lands on 
the Uintah Reservation in Utah having been fixed by law as the 10th 
— of „ 1905, it is hereby provided that the time for opening 
said reservation shall be extended to the Ist of September, 1905. 
less the President shall determine that the same may open 
earlier date and that the manner of ons such lands for settle- 
ment ge entry, and for disposing of the same, shall be as follows: 
That the said unallotted lands, excepting such tracts as may have been 
set aside as national forest reserve, and such mineral lands as were 

of by the act of Congress of May 27, 1902, shall be di: 
of under the general provisions of the homestead and town-site laws 
of the United States, and shall be opened to settlement and entry by 
proclamation of the President, which proclamation shall prescribe the 
manner in which these lands may be settled n, occupied, and en- 
tered by persons entitled to make entry thereof; and no person shall 
be permitted to settle upon, occupy, or enter soy of sald lands, except 
as prescrited in said proclamation, until after the expiration of six 255 
— * from the time when the same are thereby opened to settlement a 
entry: Provided, That the rights of honorably discharged Union sol- 
diers and sailors of the late civil and the Spanish war or 2 ine 
insurrection, as defined and described in sections 2304 and 23 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of March 1, 1901, shall 
not be abridged: And provided further, That all lands opened to settle- 
ment and entry under this act remaining undisposed of at the expira- 
tion of five oe from the taking effect of this act shall be sold and 
disposed of for cash, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, not more than 640 acres to any one 
person. The proceeds of the sale of such lands shall be applied as 

ovided in the act of Congress of May 


27, 1902, and the acts amenda- 
ry thereof and supplemental thereto. 

hat before the opening of the Uintah Indian Reservation the Presi- 
dent is hereby autho to set apart and reserve as an addition to 
the Uintah Forest Reserve, subject to the laws, rules, and regulations 
governing forest reserves, and subject to the mineral rights granted 
y the act of COn of May 27, 1902, such portion of the lands 
within the Uintah Indian Reservation as he considers necessary, and 
he may also set apart and reserve any reservoir site or other tands 
necessary to conserve and protect the water supply for the Indians or 
for general agricultural development, and may confirm such rights to 
water thereon as have already accrued: That the proceeds 
from any timber on such addition as may with safety be sold prior to 
June 30, 1920, shall be paid to said Indians in accordance with the 

provisions of the act oenn the reservation. 
That the Raven Mining Company shall, within sixty days from the 
assage of this act, file for record, in the office of the recorder of 
eeds of the county in which its claims are located, a proper certili- 
cate of each location; and it shall also, within the same time, file in 
the office of the Secretary of the Interior, in the city of Washington, 
said description and a map showing the locations made by it on the 
Uintah Reservation, Utah, under the act of Congress of May 27, 1902 
(Stat. L., vol. 32, p: 263) ; and thereupon the Secretary of the 
Interior shall forthwith cause said locations to be inspected and re- 
port made, and if found to contain the character of mineral to which 
said company is entitled by the act of Con aforesaid and that 
each of said claims does not exceed the size of a regular mining claim, 
to wit, 600 by 1,500 feet, he shall issue a patent in fee to the Raven 
Mining Company for each of said claims: Provided further, That the 
Florence Mining Company, entitled under the act of Congress approved 
May 27, 1902, to the preferentiai right to locate not to exceed 640 
acres of contiguous eral land in the Uintah Reservation, Utah, 
within ty aaya from the passage of this act, file in the office 
of the recorder of d of the county in which its location is made a 
roper description of its claim, and it shall within the same time file 
In the office the Secre of the Interior said description and a 
map showing the location made by it on the Uintah Reservation, Utah 
e Interior shall forthwith cause sai 
if found not to 
for the 


rovides that the „ 


In pursuance of the provisions of these several acts, dispo- 
sition of the lands comprised in the reservation was made as 
follows: 


Acres. 

Added to the Uintah Forest Reserve. 1, 010, 000 
Allotted to the Indians under terms of act. 103. 285 
Reserved for grazing-.-__-.--_-_____-_---_-...-_._..___... 249, 220 
Reserved for Reclamation Service___-__---~--_-------_-_--_. 60, 313 
Reserved for military occupation —-_-_------_-___---___-... 3, 800 
Reserved for Florence Company 640 
Restored to public domain EEE EEE: Be OU 

Tete! —— — 2. 432, 000 


Those lands restored to the public domain became subject to 
homestead entry on September 1, 1905, but the right to enter 
said lands was for a period of sixty days confined to such as 
had been fortunate enough to obtain it in the drawing arranged 
for by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. At the 
close of the sixty-day period—that is to say, beginning with 
November 1, 1905—all restrictions were removed, resulting in 
the remaining lands being open to anybody’s entry under the 
homestead laws. During the sixty-day limited entry period 
over 1,300 entries were made, aggregating some 200,000 acres, 


With the advent of spring there will undoubtedly be a large 
influx of people to that region, from the fact that only a portion 
of the lands possessing agricultural capabilities are yet taken 
up. And the first question that will confront the settlers in the 
spring is that of securing a sufficient water supply for irriga- 
tion. All the lands that will be brought under cultivation must 
be irrigated—those of the Indians as well as the less choice 
lands of the white settlers. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs has already called attention to the necessity of securing - 
for the Indians an adequate water supply, as appears from 
his letter printed in yesterday’s Recorp; if his suggestions 
regarding the matter are not heeded, and the Government makes 
no provisions for watering the allotted lands of the Indians, it 
is contended by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that there 
is every reason to fear that the entire available water supply 
will be appropriated by the whites, to the serious loss of the 
Indians. The present policy of the Department of the Interior 
is to circumvent the white settlers in their attempts on the water 
by refusing the necessary rights of way for the canals and 
ditches across the grazing lands of the Indians, which latter 
have been invariably chosen along the margins of the streams, 
and to a great extent holds the key to the diversion of these 
streams for irrigation. 

If this policy be persevered in, it will spell disaster for the 
white settlers, who have entered on these lands in perfect good 
faith, for it will prevent them from irrigating their lands; and 
without water these same lands are like those of the arid 
region—barren and desert. 

The amendment which I propose involves no new departure 
on the part of Congress; it has an exact counterpart in an 
appropriation made by the Fifty-eighth Congress for an irriga- 
tion project in behalf of the Pima Indians in Arizona. The 
bill now under discussion even provides for an additional 
appropriation for the furtherance of said project. The wisdom 
and urgency of this legislation is unquestioned; and I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that the claims of the Uintah Indians rest upon 
as solid a foundation as those of the tribe I have just mentioned. 
The Secretary of the Interior has recommended an appropria- 
tion of $600,000 to provide an irrigation system for the Indian 
allotted lands, this money to be paid back to the Government 
from the proceeds of the sale of said lands. 

By the provisions of the act which restores the reservation 
lands to the public domain, the proceeds from the sale thereof 
are to be used for the benefit of the Indians under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior. What wiser or more perma- 
nent benefit can be bestowed upon these Indians than for the 
Government generously to anticipate the proceeds sure to be 
realized and to secure therewith while there is opportunity a 
sufficient water supply for these allotted lands. Such prudent 
action on the part of the Government would make these lands 
ideally fruitful and productive, and in so doing would insure 
to the Indians and their descendants for all time an ample 
means of support. 

We have deprived them of the great bulk of the lands which 
they formerly occupied without restriction or restraint The 
two million and odd acres which have been taken from them 
and disposed of, according to the provisions of law, furnish an 
ample guaranty that the money which my amendment calls for 
will be refunded to the Treasury of the United States. 

Such a use of this fund would be infinitely wiser than an an- 
nual per capita disbursement. It would put the Indians in the 
way of becoming productive and accustom them to the ways of 
civilized industry. The lands which have been allotted to them 
in severalty, together with a sufficient water supply, would 
enable those too old or infirm to till the soil to lease on shares 
to the white settlers. The results achieved by the cultivation of 
these lands would prove an object lesson to the Indians and fur- 
nish them a strong incentive to emulate the industry and 
methods of the thrifty white man. 

Fairness and justice demand that the Indians shall secure a 
primary right to sufficient water to irrigate their allotted lands. 
No one denies this right or would seek to deprive them of it, 
but now is certainly the appointed time for the Government to 
act in their behalf. The white settlers fully recognize the claims 
of the Indians to-the necessary water supply, but are anxious 
that their necessities in this respect shall be speedily determined 
so that there shall be no further obstruction to the appropriatio 
and use of the surplus waters. s 

These waters are subject to appropriation under the laws of 
the State of Utah, in which State the modern system of irriga- 
tion had its origin. Long experience and numerous court de- 
cisions have resulted in perfecting to a high degree the various 
irrigation laws in that State, nor can any person successfully 
challenge the justice or wisdom of these laws. The rights of 
the Indians under the solicitous care of the Indian Bureau will 
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be amply secure, and there need be no friction or conflict of 
rights. 


I am sure the gentleman from New York, the chairman of the 
committee, has a misapprehension of the objects to be attained 
by the amendment; his observations in the course of his remarks 
on this subject, to the effect that this project involves more of 
benefit to the white settlers than to the. Indians, show a com- 
plete absence of correct and accurate information on the particu- 
lar question inyolved. I will say to him now that the white 
settlers are asking just those rights which have heretofore 
been freely accorded the hardy pioneer and home builder wher- 
ever he has penetrated the wilderness—the right to utilize the 
natural resources and elements that surround him that he may 
thereby redeem the waste places and make them to blossom as 
the rose. In the present instance these pioneers ask only the 
privilege of diverting the streams from their natural channels 
in order to bring them in beneficent courses on the parched and 
thirsty Jand to make it fruitful. 

But this is the condition that confronts these brave frontiers- 
men: The Government has invited them to occupy and settle 
these lands and they, haying done so, are confronted by an arbi- 
trary and absolute refusal to make effective any appropriation 
of water which they may make. Without water these lands 
are like those in many other portions of the West, which is to 
say, of little value; with water, however, they will yield rich 
returns to reward the patient husbandman for his toil. 

Wherefore, then, this deaf ear to so righteous a plea, this in- 
difference to a situation so obviously needful of relief? Can 
it be that this dog-in-the-manger policy will meet the approval 
of this committee? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hold to the view that it is the solemn 
duty of the Government, in its rôle of guardian to the Indians, 
to relieve the situation. Let us therefore promptly provide for 
a system of irrigation for these Indians’ allotted lands and re- 
move all obstacles from the pathway of the white settlers who 
already have enough of the forbidding to overcome without 
being harried and harassed by the Government. 

This Uintah country is as rich in natural endowments as any 
portion of my State and as promising in bounteous returns; 
there is quite an abundance of water for power purposes, as 
well as for irrigation; it lies in the pathway of a projected and 
already partially constructed railway from the East; all this 
taken in conjunction with its other vast mining resources and 
stock-raising and agricultural possibilities, as yet practically 
untouched, are sure to make it in a short time one of the most 
populous and prosperous communities in the State. 


Reorganization of the Consular Service. 
SPEECH 
r 


HON. WILLIAM H. WILEY, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 19, 1906, 


On the bill (S. 1345) to 9 for the reorganization of the consular 
service of the United States. 

Mr. WILEY of New Jersey said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Last week there was an assemblage in this 
city, composed of men eminent in business and in manufac- 
tures, who came from ali parts of this country. No one could 
look into their faces without being impressed by their intelli- 
gence and earnestness. Their mission was to urge upon Con- 
gress the necessity for reform in the consular service, both as 
to the character of its officials and their methods of procedure. 
It was my privilege to be asked to address this body, and it was 
at once a compliment and an opportunity. The question had 
presented itself to me on various occasions and under a varlety 
of circumstances—in fact, every American who has been in for- 
eign countries and observed commercial matters must have been 
impressed with the attention the consuls of other nations give to 
questions affecting their interests, and, if he comes in personal 
contact with them, with the care with which they seem to have 
been trained for their work. If he investigates further, he will 
find that many of them have been for years holding various 
positions in the consular service and have been promoted for 
merit. If he pursues the same investigation in the case of our 
own representatives, he will find in most cases that the reverse 
is true. I sincerely hope this question of reform will be agi- 
tated on the floor of this House and elsewhere, in the press, and 
on the platform, till an adequate remedy is found and applied 


without fear or fayor. It is admitted on all sides that the re- 
form is urgently needed, and I see no suitable reason why any 
delay should be necessary. 

I had occasion last year to visit some eight foreign countries, 
where I followed my custom of many years’ standing and vis- 
ited our ambassadors and consuls, talking with them on the sub- 
ject of consular conditions. This method ought to be considered 
as a duty by the American citizen who really has the welfare of 
his country at heart, since it enables him to acquire useful 
knowledge, while it shows to the representative abroad that his 
fellow-citizens are interested in his work. 

As a rule, most Americans call on their representative only 
when they have gotten into some scrape, or else when they wish 
to bespeak his good offices for tickets to some function or for a 
presentation to some potentate. As an evidence of how our 
consuls compare with those of other nations I will cite but one 
instance, which came under my own observation. Others could 
be adduced if necessary. Another American citizen and I, 
being anxious to obtain some statistics as to the consumption 
of ferromanganese, went to an American consul-general, who 
told us without shame that he had not these statistics, but we 
could get them at the German consul's; and we had to conceal 
our.blushes and ask a favor of that gentleman, who gave us 
the desired information quite cheerfully. 

It behooves this body to consider this question carefully, for 
the boards of trade and chambers of commerce all over this 
country have taken the matter up in a most earnest manner, and 
are insisting on Congressional action. Last fall I published a 
short article on the subject, and received letters from these 
organizations in all parts of this country, urging the matter on 
Congress as one of the greatest importance. Our country is a 
producer and manufacturer far beyond the needs of its citizens, 
and is reaching out for foreign trade all over the world. The 
consuls by their representations and reports are the means of 
stimulating such trade, and as they represent us in a foreign 
land so is this nation judged by the people of that land. From 
this it naturally follows that our consuls should be especially 
trained for their duties, and should have command of more than 
one language. They should be familiar with international law, 
with questions of political economy, and should be thoroughly 
equipped for their work. This is really a matter of several 
years’ training, and demands a college of diplomacy on lines 
similar to those of the War College. No one should be ap- 
pointed to a subordinate position even until either he has the 
degree from this institution or has passed its examination. He 
should then be promoted as he shows capacity and fidelity. In 
other words, men should go to the consular service because they 
are fit for such work, and should not receive an appointment as 
a reward for political services or because of any influence 
their friends may possess. 

The consular pay should be such as to enable the recipient 
to live preperly and respectably. At present this service is most 
inadequately paid, and the result is that competent men often 
refuse to take the place, and we find rich men’s sons or their 
poor relatives occupying positions which demand great ability. 

I regretted very much to hear to-day on the floor of this 
House criticisms as to the pay proposed under this bill for the 
consular service. The very critics know that it is impossible in 
any business to get suitable employees unless they receive suita- 
ble compensation. What possible incentive has any young man 
to enter this service with its present salary list? This country 
can not afford, for its own sake, to be represented by underpaid . 
consuls. The wonder has been that we have been able to keep 
in this service some of the splendid men who adorn it—for I 
must not be understood to be condemning the service in a whole- 
sale fashion. I saw many a consul who was thoroughly equipped 
for his work, and, better still, the results of such equipment 
showed in the character of the work he was doing. In one in- 
stance—in Spain, where of all nations we need to produce the 
very best impression—I found our consul-general to be a man 
of education and of letters, able to converse fluently in four 
languages. He had been fifteen years in the service and was 
trained in every detail of his department. Yet in the same coun- 
try I found a consul who had scarcely any knowledge of the 
English language. In Italy, after spending two hours in the 
effort to find our consul, and being sent to the South American 
consuls and to one consulate of Great Britain, I found our repre- 
sentatiye through the aid of a German. His house was sheltered 
by a most disreputable American eagle, which looked as though 
it had been through a clothes wringer, and when I told of my 
troubles I asked why he was not in the directory with the other 
foreign consuls. Our consul smiled sweetly and remarked: 
“Ah! I speak no English; only Italian.” When I found that he 
received the munificent sum of $75 per annum I did not feel 
that we were entitled to a linguist. 
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In addition to obtaining information of use to business men of 
this nation, our consuls not infrequently represent us on official 
occasions, and our country is judged by the impression they pro- 


duce on the foreigner. This brings up another question. Our 
consuls should wear a uniform, varying with the grade they 
represent. It should be unostentatious, but distinctive, and 
should be worn on diplomatic occasions. Even our distinguished 
ambassadors haye been taken for attendants because of their 

severe black dress suits. Republican simplicity ” sounds well, 
but “in Rome do as the Romans do,” and as other nations 
prescribe a consular dress we should certainly range ourselyes 
beside them if we are to compete with them. 

We uniform our Army and our Navy, and the men are proud 
to wear the uniform. I am quite sure that a similar feeling will 
ye developed if we have the right men in the consular service ; 

e uniform would always serve to make the wearer feel his 
position and be careful of his conduct. 

The President and the State Department should have absolute 
control over the appointment or removal of all consuls, and over 
their promotion. As well expect an army to be officered by 
politicians and its affairs conducted by them as to have this 
great army of diplomats thus conducted. Many an occasion 
may arise where tact and diplomacy may prevent the need of 
invoking the Army or Navy. The nation applied the political 
methods to the Army of 1861 and learned a most costly 
lesson, and one never to be forgotten, enforced by defeats and 
unnecessary loss of valuable lives, due to the command being 
given to political soldiers. But, as always, this nation finds 
an effective remedy, as it did in the latter part of our civil war, 
replacing incompetent officers, either by veterans trained in the 
service, or by men who had shown fitness for their commands. 

I should like to cite here a bill which I introduced into the 
House on February 9, as I was unaware at that time that 
words of similar import had been in the original Senate bill. 
A bill (H. R. 14524) 8 for 1 In the consular service 

and for filling vacancies in the higher grades. 


Be it enacted, etc., That effective with the passage of this act all 
candidates for appointment in the consular service shall apply for 
the lowest grade and be required to age an examination under the 
civil-service rules, and removals shall subject to such rules and be 
made for cause. 

Sec. 2. That all vacancies occurring in the consular service shall 
be filled by transfer from a lower class of the same grade in which 
such vacancy occurs, or by promotion from a lower grade. 


I had intended to call this bill up to-day as an amendment, 
but I withheld it at the request of the Member from Pennsyl- 
vania, who was in charge of the bill under discussion, and who 
feared that any diversion might imperil the passage of the bill. 
I believe, however, that my bill will effect the remedy so much 
desired, and will result in marked improvement throughout the 
consular service. As to the question of our ambassadors, they 
must, of necessity, be appointed by the President on the same 
lines in which he selects his Cabinet, but when it comes to the 
question of their residences abroad, it is a burning shame that 
the United States does not own its own residence in every coun- 
try where there is a minister. Other nations do this, and the 
result of the matter is that their ambassadors are housed in a 
manner worthy of the nation, and the effect produced on the 
nation to which the ambassador is accredited is correspondingly 
impressive. Within a few years a residence was offered to the 
United States for its minister at a very important point at the 
price of $300,000. This offer was declined, and the French Gov- 
ernment took this house for its minister this last year at 

$600,000. One of the finest residences in a comparatively un- 
important place which I visited was the house of the consul 
from Ecuador. 

Another reason for the ownership by the United States of 
ministerial houses is that our ambassadors are obliged to bind 
themselves for a three-years’ lease, and if they change their loca- 
tion they must sublet at serious loss. In several cases it has ap- 
peared that the cost of a suitable residence took their entire 
pay. An ambassador must represent his nation properly from 
a social standpoint. The nation expects it and we expect it. 
Give him, then, at least a residence commensurate with the 
dignity of his nation. It is a good investment, viewed from 
any standpoint. The various points in the bill before us have 
been most carefully elucidated by those having it in charge 
and show thoughtful study. The classification of the service is 
a great step in consular reform, and the abolition of fees as a 
consular perquisite is another move in the right direction. I 
am sorry, however, to see in many cases that the increase of 
salary is not by any means an equivalent for the loss of the 
fees, which, under this bill, are now turned over to the United 
States Government. The appointment of inspectors, as provided 
in the bill, will undoubtedly result in great improvements and, 
I venture to predict, in great changes as well. A weeding out 


of unsuitable men will take place on a very large scale, but no 
good consul need fear any inspection. So we may, one and all, 
heartily commend the bill and urge its passage. It is not an 
ideal bill and its strongest friends do not claim that it is, but 
it is, in their judgment, all the legislation which can be ob- 
tained at this time by the action of the Senate and the House, 
and is decidedly a step, and a long step, in the right direction. 
Future legislation will be needed to perfect the reforms of our 
consular service. All patriotic Members who desire to see 
their nation properly represented among the nations of the 
earth will come forward and speed the bill to its passage and 
will thus strengthen the hands of that far-seeing and accom-- 
plished statesman who is at the head of this service, as well 
as those of the honored leader of this great nation. 


Receipts and Expenditures of the District of Columbia. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD DE V. MORRELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 9, 1906. 

The House having under consideration bills relating to the District 
of Columbia— 

Mr. MORRELL said: 

Mr. SreaKer: In taking up the question of receipts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I beg to say that this is the last of the sub- 
jects in connection with the government of the District of Colum- 
bia to which I shall call the attention of the House, and I shall en- 
deavor to show that while as a whole the amount received from 
the various licenses, etc., is fairly large, yet there are many in- 
stances where the receipts of the District could be increased and 
a certain amount of economy practiced. I might add that these 
remarks which I have made from time to time calling attention 
to what I consider certain abuses in the District has not been 
for the sake of querulous criticism, but, by calling attention to 
tiem, if possible to bring about a better state of affairs in the 

strict. 

I may also state that in my remarks I have dealt wholly with 
the subject and not with the individual. 

In the matter of receipts for licenses, privileges, etc., Wash- 
ington fails to make as good a showing as other cities of similar 
grade. Much has been said about differences of condition be- 
tween Washington and other cities as an excuse for the greater 
expenditures of Washington. This, as I have said, is a very 
cheap way to avoid the real issue. The District of Columbia, 
considered as a municipality, covers an area of about 64 square 
miles, much of which is agricultural and swamp land, and the 
additional expense of governing such area is not correspondingly 
equal to the expense of governing an equally crowded area. 

For example, Buffalo police precincts run from 0.72 to 10.07 
square miles each; Chicago has three times the area and pays 
but 50 per cent more; Philadelphia has twice the area, but ex- 
pends but little more than 50 per cent more. The excessive ex- 
penditures of Washington are not chargeable to conditions so 
much as to extrayagant management and inharmonious adjust- 
ments. 

Thus the management of market houses seems to be faulty 
when all receipts from these sources in Washington are com- 
pared with the audited statements of the fiscal officers of other 
cities. I give the figures: 


Comparative statement of et expenditures of market houses, 


No expense stated. 


Newark, a smaller city, has a net excess of receipts of reve- 
nue over Washington of about 300 per cent; Baltimore exceeds 
Washington more than 800 per cent; Boston, more than 1,700 
per cent; Buffalo, nearly 800 per cent, and St. Louis nearly 400 
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per cent. The gross market receipts of Washington are out of 
all proportion to those of the other cities, and suggest a weak- 
ness that should be remedied. 

In the same way the dramshop licenses seem to show a some- 
what poorer revenue-produeing power. 


Revenue from dramshop licenses, 190}. 


Oc rr nee ei ee eens db — 


mening 


Cincinnati 
Detroit (480 to the State) > „ 
Newark (190 360, 200 

St. Louis 5 Boston, about twice the size of Washington, take 
in, respectively, three and three and one-half times as much as 
Washington. The revenue should be greater, and if the license 
is not high enough Congress should remedy the defect. If we 
must haye saloons, let them contribute to the revenue in pro- 
portion to those of St. Louis and Boston. The liquor licenses of 
Washington ought to yield about $650,000. The license is $800 
per annum and the traffic will safely stand $1,000. 

Chicago charges a flat $1,000 license fee. Without going into 
the ethical questions of whether high license tends to destroy 
an immoral business or whether the business itself is immoral, it 
seems that a $1,000 license has proven itself a good business 
standard and not grievously burdensome to small dealers. A 
tax of $3 a day is not a heavy tax upon a business whose margin 
of profits is abnormally great. A graduated license tax be- 
ginning with $1,000 for small dealers and increasing to $2,000 
for large establishments would possibly be more equitable, more 
regulatory, and a better revenue producer. 

The wholesale liquor license tax is $300 per annum and that 
of the brewers $200. It appears to me that each of these should 
be not less than $500. Private bankers are charged $500, and 
their business is no more profitable than that of brewers or 
wholesale liquor dealers. Distillers and rectifiers are also 
charged $250, and these, it is suggested, should also pay $500. 
For the year ending October 31, 1905, the barroom licenses of 
Washington numbered 518 and the wholesale liquor licenses 
numbered 136. For the license year beginning November 1, 
1905, 515 barroom applications were recorded and 134 whole- 
sale liquor applications. It will thus be seen that the business 
year by year sustains about the same proportion, and it is be- 
lieved that these proportions would not be changed materially 
by the higher license tax indicated. 

The total receipts from licenses in 1904, other than barroom, 
were $110,496. A comparison of this amount with the amounts 
received by other cities for licenses, franchises, and privileges, 
other than barroom licenses, will show that this feature of 
revenue has been underworked in the District of Columbia to 
the advantage of those holding the franchises and special 
privileges : 

Washington: 

rr TT TTT ny — #110, 496 
Franchise taxes, street railways—_......--.__.____ 

71 —— . pe eae PO oe ag =t 117, 567 

Cincinnati: 
Licenses 


Excise taxes, street railways 
Excise taxes, gas and electric-light compani 


7 be Te EE SET AT — 266, 440 
Baltimore: 
Franch 


tO eet pn, OE SETS E O E 
Eee RETO —T—[r—j PR — „ 
Excise tax, street railway 

Whisky and other liquors pay about six-sevenths of the total 
license taxes of Washington, and the same is approximately true 
of all the other cities, except St. Louis, where a far better ad- 
justment of all licenses has been made, and with seeming success. 
The various schedules of license rates now applicable to Wash- 
ington seem to be unwisely adapted, to be discriminative in their 
nature, and are therefore poor revenue producers. Following 
are a few marked instances: 

LICENSES FOR SIGHT-SEEING CARS. 

The Seeing Washington Cars that run daily upon the street 
railway tracks of Washington charge the public 50 cents a trip 
upon all cars. Their license tax is $6 per annum for each car 
not exceeding ten passengers, and $12 a car for those exceeding 
ten passengers. This would make a daily license rate of from 
2 to 4 cents a car. The license rates should be from $25 to $50 
per annum. And the automobile cars for seeing Washington 
should pay twice these rates. To charge a merry-go-round $12 
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per week, or $624 per annum, and these cars from $6 to $12 per 
annum is to discriminate against amusement for the children 
in favor of sight-seers from abroad. 

Why land-improvement companies should pay $50 per annum 
and investment associations $100 per annum is hard to under- 
stand. Pawnbrokers at $100 and note brokers at $100 are in 
sad contrast with private banks at $500 per annum. Businesses 
that charge 3 per cent a month should pay a $500 license, if they 
can not be altogether prevented. 

INSPECTION EXPENDITURE. 

The appropriations by Congress for inspection of all kinds in 

1904 amounted to $139,402, itemized as follows: 
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It is hard to turn around in Washington without running into 
an inspector. Inspectors of buildings, plumbing, fuel, licenses, 
personal property, streets, asphalt, gas, sewers, property, ma- 
terial, smoke, street sweeping, stables, electricity, lamps, health, 
food, marine products, horse diseases, charity, child caring, and 
water. 

There are 129 men on the rolls as inspectors, drawing a total 
compensation of $139,000. 

Inspector of buildings is very important, but why should 
Buffalo pay $8,800 for this work and Washington $17,750? 
Pittsburg pays but $11,500, and Boston not quite as much as 
Washington. 

Washington pays $17,900 for- plumbing inspection, and St. 
Louis $13,502. Other cities seem to prosper very well without 
any expenditure whatever for this purpose. Why pay fourteen 
men $16,400 for no apparent service? 

Citizens of Washington tell me that they have lived eighteen 
months in a house without ever seeing an inspector. Others say 
that these gentlemen come around once in a while and act very 
arbitrarily. They come right in exactly as if they owned the 
premises. They go to the spigots and to closets. They write 
out a military order which contains a threat of cessation of 
water if certain things are not done. There is no appeal, and 
there is no way of determining whether it is a case of graft or 
bad plumbing. The day after the call it is not difficult to find 
plumbers all over the city with pockets full of these orders. It 
is a principle of law that a man’s house is his castle and regu- 
lations which defy this principle are autocratic and wrong. It 
is unwise to put this amount of power in the hands of any one 
man. It opens the way to graft. Owners and occupiers of prop- 
erty have some honesty and pride, and may be depended upon to 
keep their plumbing in repair. Nine-tenths of the plumbing 
repair in Washington is done by owners and occupiers without 
notice from any inspectors. The majority of cities have no 
such officers and those that do pay no such salaries. Buffalo 
gets along with six plumbing inspectors and pays them $7,400. 
This $17,900 might be very well omitted from the list of appro- 
priations without injury to any one. All spies are abominable, 
but spies that force their way into private houses when the 
male members are away and without any antecedent notice 
are odious in the highest degree. I had investigations made in 
New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia to ascertain what they 
paid for fuel inspection. I was surprised to find out that these 
cities had no such officers as fuel inspectors, and the auditors 
of other cities fail to itemize such an account. Of what use 
are they? Washington pays out $2,600 for this purpose and 
it is of no advantage to any one save the inspectors. 

Nor is there any use for an inspector and assistant inspector 
for licenses. No other city boasts of this luxury, and this $2,200 
may be saved without injury to anyone. 

The four inspectors of the personal-tax board are unneces- 
sary. Buffalo assesses her property with three assessors and 
pays them $11,500 in all. Washington has six assessors drawing 
$17,000 between them, and it is hard to understand the reason 
for the payment of $4,800 for four inspectors for the personal- 
tax board. 

There are three inspectors of streets drawing $3,600, besides a 
superintendent of streets, whose pay is $2,000, and a superin- 
tendent of county roads, whose pay is $1,500. In other cities 
the street superintendents do their own inspecting, and there 
appears to be no yalid reason for the additional positions in 
Washington. There is also an inspector of asphalt, at $2,400, 
and an assistant, at $1,500. Thus, $7,500 are paid for street in- 
spection in Washington and no real service performed. There 
are three inspectors of gas, drawing $3,840 per annum. What 
their duties are no one appears to know. The gas company fur- 
nishes a poor article of gas despite their inspection and charges 
the people a high price for it. If we must have gas inspectors, 
let the Commissioners select them and cast their pay on the gas 
company. This company places meters in every house using 

. If the user is not proud of his meter and asks for a test 
he will get it. A man comes to the house and goes through cer- 
tain genuflections. If he says the meter is all right you pay 
his bill. If he says the meter is all wrong the company pays 


his bill. As the company sends him to you, the meter is gen- 
erally found to be virtuous, and you are mulcted for the fee. 
The meter registers gas burned whether the jets are lighted or 
not, and when you complain you are told that the meter showed 
no gas used, but that the office charged it up anyhow by a system 
of averages that is good for the gas company whether it gratifies 


the public or not. The gas company of Washington has a good 
thing and should pay for all gas inspection. 

The sewer inspection of Washington is moderate. It only 
costs $2,500 and two men to do the work. There are two in- 
spectors of property, drawing $1,872, and one inspector of 
material, at $1,200. What these gentlemen do I can not tell, 
but as other cities seem to exist comfortably without them, I 
favor their abolition here. Then there are six plain inspectors, 
without any other title, drawing $7,500 in all. It is possible 
that these six inspectors are the inspectors of all the other in- 
spectors. They may easily be dispensed with. The bridge in- 
spector, at $1,200, is not a bad feature if he has anything to do. 

But the greatest joker of the lot is the inspection of the street- 
sweeping department. Seventeen men are annually employed 
to inspect the street-sweeping business, and they draw $18,500. 
Washington paid out in 1904 the sum of $179,712 for sweeping 
and cleaning streets, avenues, and alleys. The inspectors re- 
ceived nearly 11 per cent of this fund. Now, in all serious- 
ness, what reason is there for paying street-sweeping inspectors 
$1,100 or $1,200 per annum each when good men may be had by 
the score, fully equipped mentally, morally, and physically for 
the work, at from $40 to $50 per month? What is the execu- 
tive office for if not to enforce the street-cleaning contract? 
And why should the Commissioners call in seventeen men to 
inspect a work that in other municipalities is done by the 
executive office? The appropriation in 1905 for the executive 
office, as appears from the statutes of the United States for 
the third session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, page 884, was, 
“in all, $76,299.” In addition to this the next pagagraph 
appropriates for other expenses of the executive office, “in all, 
$20,300,” or a total of $96,599. To this the item of $18,500 for 
street-sweeping inspection should be added, for the reason that 
a part of the Commissioners’ duties is to see that contracts 
made by them are properly performed. If this duty is cast on 
seventeen other men the expense involved should be charged to 
the executive department. But Washington has no need for 
these officers, and this $18,500 should be eliminated from the 
account. Granting the necessity for the offices, the pay can be 
reasonably reduced 50 per cent. We are glad to notice that the 
Commissioners report that this feature of inspection is to be 
abolished. 

There are nine inspectors of stables, drawing $9,975. Six of 
these men get $1,200 apiece. There are good men—good young 
men—who would be glad to do this work at $60 a month, and 
that is all it is worth. The common decency of respectability 
would lead good citizens to keep their stables clean, and nine 
young Americans of vigor and stamina at $60 a month each 
would, like Hercules of old, see to it that the stables of such 
Washingtonians as prefer to follow in the footsteps of Augeas 
should not only be cleaned, but kept clean all the while. 

Why pay out $2,400 for two electrical inspectors and $3,700 
for four lamp inspectors? The inspectors get $6,100 and the 
repair men $5,540. Let us have more repairs at better pay and 
less inspection at lower pay. 

Health inspection is something that appeals to the wisdom of 
all men, and a certain amount of it is proper. But Washing- 
ton seems to have an excess of inspection and only an aver- 
age of health. There are twenty-four health inspectors in this 
city, drawing $27,700 per annum, besides using about $1,200 as 
traveling expenses for junketing trips to outside dairy farms. 
Baltimore gets an equally good inspection for $11,707 and Buf- . 
falo for $14,715. 

Even the charities of Washington cost $2,880 for inspection. 
Why pay four good, clean, honest men $720 each a year for 
ferreting out poverty? Where are the ministers of the city? 
Where are the humane societies? It seems to me that these 
people are as credible and as honest as any set of inspectors, 
and they may always be relied upon to do the best of charitable 
work. 

Then, while stable inspectors get $1,200 a year, the inspector 
for the child-caring charities is paid the munificent salary of 
$480 a year. If nine men are worth $9,975 for stable inspection, 
this child-caring inspector ought to be worth about $4,000 a 
year. Give this inspector $1,000 at the least and cut down the 
stable contingent to $60 a month. 

Then, notwithstanding the $17,900 paid nineteen plumbing in- 
spectors, $8,500 more must be given to ten other men as water 
inspectors and an unknown amount for smoke inspection. 

AUDITING DISTRICT ACCOUNTS. 

From volume 1, page 20, of the Commissioners’ Report for 
1905, it appears that books and records of the Washington Asy- 
lum, the Industrial Home School, the office of the inspector of 
gas and meters, the office of the superintendent of the bathing 
beach, the offices of the several market masters, the office of the 
pound master, the accounts of collateral received at the several 
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polic» precinct stations, the accounts kept in the police depart- 
ment of various funds and moneys received in the nature of 
trust funds, and of a number of other institutions and estab- 
lishments connected with the District government involving 
money transactions have not been made the subject of period- 
ical examinations by the auditing department. The auditor’s 
office is a most important one, but if it is not auditing and ex- 
amining the institutions of the District which handle money it 
is not performing its most important function. The Commis- 
sioners say that the present clerical force is inadequate and 
ask for a greater amount of help. A greater economy in other 
lines of expenditure will make possible the complete develop- 
ment of this most important office. The last Congress author- 
ized the employment of fifteen persons in that office and appro- 
priated $23,750. It also provided for five other clerks, at an ag- 
gregate expenditure of $5,500; in all, twenty persons, at a charge 
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of $29,250. This would seem to be enough to do all the work | Washington -| $359,897 | $1.23 
required of the office, and to do it well. The auditor receives | Baltimore -..- 1 
no larger salary than should be paid for his work. The prices | Pittsb c ͤ C — 544.192 1.58 
paid for other clerks are higher in proportion to Buffalo Cincinnati.. 619, 045 1.86 
prices. The Buffalo salaries are: Comptroller, $4,000; deputy | Milwaukee - 8 
3 $2,000 ; 1 . $1,600; assistant book- Bare Sie ae PN > 

eeper, $1,100; three assistant kkeepers, at $900; warrant > 
clerk, $1,100; assistant, $900; bond and insurance > clerk, $1,100; NE O 
local accounts clerk, $1,000; statement clerk, $1,000; recording | Washington. 7 . 
clerk, $900; local tax-roll clerk, $900; markets accounts clerk, 88 Bie er Sa eee 570 
$800; tax-sale clerk, $1,500; three assistants, at $1,000; coun- | Cleveland - —— 3 
tersigning clerk, $900; five clerks, $900; stenographer, $720; i 52) 805 17 
in all, twenty-six good clerks and officers for $29,720. If Buffalo 68, 157 1 
can retain twenty-six good men for $29,720 Washington ought ae S 


certainly to retain twenty-five men in minor positions, and a 
reorganization would preduce good results. 
neESUME—REVENUE. 


From Bulletin No. 20 of the Department of Commerce and $938,290 | $3.87 
Labor it appears that Washington surpassed many first-class 300, 262 16 
cities in the aggregate of corporate receipts.for 1903. This 188 a 
appears fromthe following table, taken from page 452 of that 601,079 1.03 
report. 1,844,670 8.10 
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The diference between the aggregate corporate reyenues and 
the aggregate general or ordinary reyenues is less in Washing- 
ton than in any other city of its class, owing to the fact that the 
United States pays one-half the estimated expenses allowed by 
Congress. 

RESUME—EXPENDITURE. 

It has already been shown by me that the expenses for nearly j 
all municipal purposes are greater in Washington than in cities 
of larger size. This is emphasized by extracts from Bulletin No. | 
20, as shown in the following tables : 
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This artment asks less by way of appropriations than any one in 
the District, and seems to be the only one not dominated by extraya- 


gance. 
è This department is out of all proportion In expenditure. 
The expenditure for 3 in the District of Columbila is not 
justified by any principle of municipal authority. 


— 


Besides this, Washington pays a higher per capita for the ag- 
gregate of schools than any other city of the same or greater 
size, except New York and Boston. 

She also pays a higher per capita for teachers than Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, and Cleveland. 


Besides paying a higher per capita than any city of greater 
size except New York, Boston, Cleveland, and Pittsburg, library 
expenses are greater than in St. Louis, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, San Francisco, Milwaukee, and Detriot, without the ma- 
terial or the facilities of these cities. 

Thus, in nearly every respect the expenses of Washington are 
greater than those of larger cities equally well governed. Such 
a condition is unfortunate and seems to demand the remedial 
arm of- legislative curtailment. 


The Free-Alecohol Bill, 


en of convenience, comfort, and profit to the whole American 
people. 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Aprit 16, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 17458) for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of do- 
mestic alcohol when rendered unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal 
uses by mixture with suitable denaturizing materials. 

Mr. McKINLBY of Illinois said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In trespassing upon the time of the House, I 
ayail myself of the opportunity to voice the hope of my con- 
stituents that the House will adopt this measure without a dis- 
senting vote. There is no question of the popular demand for 
the bill. The people are pronouncedly for it. The newspapers 
are urging its passage, and the distinguished committee of the 
House, after exhaustive consideration of the subject, has re- 
ported it favorably. Whatever opposition there is, while not in 
all cases ingpired by special interests, is of such a character 
that the House can not at this time well afford to give heed to it. 

The more I have studied the bill the more I am impressed 
with its importance. It proposes substantially to remove the 
tax on alcohol used in the arts and industries, when rendered 
unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal purposes by being mixed 
with suitable denaturizing materials in the presence and un- 
der the direction of an official of the Government selected for 
that purpose. To do this will be to do what every other civilized 
government has already done. It is a means of providing an 
economical fuel, light, and power for industrial uses. It will be 
the realization of legislation vainly sought for years. As far 
back as 1888 the platform of the Republican party declared for 
the removal of the tax on this commodity. One of the argu- 
ments against this bill is that it is an entering wedge to a re- 
duction of revenue by tariff changes. While the people of the 
section of the country from which I come want no tariff changes 
that will affect the present unparalleled prosperity, nevertheless 
they are willing to see certain revisions, such as will be brought 
about by this bill. It is perhaps the first step toward anything 
like tariff revision by the present House. As such, it deserves 
the most careful scrutiny, for the tariff fabric of our country is 
so complex, so many-sided, so complicated, so interwoven as to 
make necessary the exercise of the greatest wisdom in attempt- 
ing any reduction of the revenue, as this bill obviously will do. 
This bill does not, however, remove the customs duty on alcohol, 
but simply abolishes the internal- revenue tax thereon. 

In the enactment of any legislation of this character the Con- 
gress must consider, first, what will be the moral effect; second, 
will the proposed law interfere with the revenues of the Goy- 
- ernment to the extent that it will embarrass proper govern- 
mental expenditure? The third point to consider is whether it 


will be a source of additional production of revenue to the peo- 


ple by bringing to the market undeveloped resources and 
whether it will create new industries. 

When, a few years ago, the question of abolishing the very 
heavy tax of $1.10 per wine gallon upon alcohol was first sug- 
gested, the objection was at once raised that the unlimited pro- 
duction of alcoho] would inyolve increased intemperance while 
it would also materially reduce the amount of internal revenue 
collected from alcohol. An investigation of the situation then 
created brought out the fact that by the addition of 2} to 10 per 
cent of wood alcohol all opportunity to use the product as a bey- 
erage was done away with. This bill does not remove the tax 
which we, like every other advanced nation, impose on whisky 
and spirits. On the contrary, it specifically provides that the 
alcohol shall first be rendered unfit for beverage or like uses 
under govermental supervision before it can be withdrawn from 
bond free of tax. The temperance people throughout the coun- 
try heartily indorse the movement. Such a strong Prohibition 
leader as John G. Woolley in his newspaper says: 


Suppress the improper use of alcohol and promote its use in the arts 
and industries. 


Although the country is enjoying unexampled prosperity, 
there is no justification for the reduction of its revenues unless 
the result thereby obtained is the greatest good for the greatest 
number. That is the final test which every measure of this 
kind must meet. While in some parts of the country certain 
special interests may be injured, an honest investigation of the 
conditions which gave birth to this measure will demonstrate 
that it means cheaper light, cheaper fuel, and cheaper power. 
It means results which in the very sequence of industrial pro- 
gression must operate to the benefit of the people, directly or 
indirectly, not in particular sections, but all over the country. 

Within the last year, probably with the characteristic good 
fortune of the present Administration, our revenues have im- 
proved beyond our most sanguine expectation. We now have a 
surplus of over a million to draw on as against a deficit of 
twenty-five millions last year. Just how much this measure will 
reduce the revenues no one seems to be able to tell exactly, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, himself a strong advocate of the 
bill, is willing only to venture a guess. He has gone so far, 
however, as to intimate that even if this bill reduced the reve- 
nue by any such sum as $10,000,000 we could now stand it. 

It is not probable, Mr. Speaker, that such a reduction will be 
caused, On the contrary, there will hardly be any appreciable 
loss of revenue, as owing to the present prohibitory tax we get 
comparatively no revenue from this commodity for mechanical 
or similar uses. We have been using alcohol for light and in- 
dustrial purposes since 1860, and yet all along we have re- 
stricted its use for many legitimate purposes by taxation. Sta- 
tistics show that, on account of this excessive taxation, practi- 
cally no grain alcohol is being used in our industries, and that, 
where Germany distills 100,000,000 gallons per year for strictly 
industrial purposes, we only produce about one or two million 
gallons for the same purpose. The remoyal of this tax is de- 
manded by the farmer as well as the manufacturer, the laborer 
as well as the artisan, because it increases the efficiency 
and utility of a great and new economic medium. Many arti- 
cles are imported from abroad because they can be made 
cheaper there with the use of untaxed alcohol than we can 
make them in this country. These articles include artificial 
silks made from cotton, aniline colors and dyes, celluloid, trans- 
parent soap, incandescent mantles, chemicals, and others, all of 
which can be produced here as cheaply as abroad if this bill 
passes. The number of uses to which untaxed alcohol may be 
put is surprisingly large. It can be used in the making of pow- 
der, also as a substitute for gasoline in stoyes and motors, as 
fuel for the operation of machinery and particularly farming 
machinery, for pumping water, thrashing grain, and in connec- 
tion with many uses of stationary power on the farm. It can 
be utilized in the making of electrical apparatus, furniture of 
all kinds, passenger cars, pianos, wagons, boots and shoes, 
varlous kind of metal work, and in all kinds of manufactures, 
arts, and sciences. Since the discovery of incandescent mantles, 
which are also made by use of this alcohol, it is found that 1 
gallon of alcohol will produce as much light as 2 gallons of 
kerosene, and a gallon of alcohol will produce 10 per cent more 
power than the same amount of gasoline; besides, it is much 
safer and cleaner. Therefore the bringing of this product into 
the market can not help but reduce the price of the trust-con- 
trolled petroleum products. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the best feature of this bill is that in the 
proper course of industrial development it will assure an en- 
larged market for the farmer. The alcohol contained in grains 
and starch yegetables now largely goes to waste. The passage 
of this bill will open a new market of untold value for the grain 
products of central Illinois. And that, of course, Mr. Speaker, is 
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another reason why I am so heartily in favor of it. Potatoes, 
sorghum molasses, corn, and the stalks of corn contain an unde- 
veloped the large supply to be used for the profit of the Ameri- 
can farmer. Two and a half gallons of alcohol are produced 
from a bushel of corn, and it is estimateed that 100 gallons can 
be distiled from each acre of cornstalks. Cornstalks now sell 
in the field for 50 cents per acre. If this product now selling 
for 50 cents per acre can be manufactured into 100 gallons of 
alcohol, to be sold at $20 per acre, the advantage to the farmer is 
large indeed. 

I agree with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CALDERHEAD], 
when he so aptly says: 

Every new use that can be made of any farm product is better for 


them than any F for the purpose of protecting for instance, 
the protective tariff. 


I submit, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that this House should not 
hesitate to give encouragement to any agricultural industry 
so comprehensive in character and scope as that which this 
measure will create. I do not claim that it will bring about all 
the extravagant results some gentlemen have predicted, but I 
do believe it will open up new opportunities to the farmers and 
workingmen of the country. 

Eyen admitting that the benefits to be derived from this meas- 
ure are uncertain, I believe that any practical legislation, con- 
ceived in common sense, enacted after honest deliberation, for 
the benefit of the American farmer is at least worthy of a fair 
trial. His patriotic impulse would be the first to discover the 
failure of any experiment, and he will be prompt to tell us. 

Mr. Speaker, the two great units in American civilization are 
the farmer and the workingman. Let us give them every 
chance to widen their opportunities and improve their condi- 
tion. We have already given the farmer rural free delivery. 
We are giving him cheaper and quicker railroad facilities. The 
railroad rate bill, which this House so promptly passed, will in- 
sure better and fairer transportation. Now let us give him a 
means to cheapen light, fuel, and power, and in the doing so 
create new markets for his products and at the same time 
benefit the condition of the workingman. ‘The Congress can not 
too carefully conserye the interests of these two great factors in 
our national life. [Applause.] 


Liability of Employers. 


No railroad company should be permitted to take advantage of its 
own negligence and defend the results thereof by pointing out that its 
employee did, or failed to do, something which a prudent man would 
not have done, when the thing done or ömitted was in effect the result 
of the coercive policy of the company. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. RYAN, 


_OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 2, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 239) relating to liability of common carriers by 
railroads to their employees. 
Mr. RYAN said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: This bill, known as the “ employers’ liability 
bill,” is intended to modify the common-law rules with reference 
to the liability of common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to their employees for personal injuries. 

The provisions of the bill meet a widespread demand for legis- 
lation. Railroads are operated in every State and Territory of 
the United States, and over nearly every mile of line is carried 
traffic which is subject to the regulating power of the Congress. 
The men and the carriers engaged in moving traffic in nearly 
every case handle interstate commerce. Under the Constitution 
the power is given to Congress “to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and among the several States and with the Indian 
tribes.” As the law now is in the various States and Terri- 
tories there is no uniformity. Under given circumstances an 
injured employee may recover in one State or Territory, while 
under the same circumstances in another jurisdiction he would 
be unable to recover damages. It is to meet this condition that 
the Congress is asked to pass this bill. 

This measure is strongly urged by the railroad employees’ 
organizations of the United States, There are at present em- 
ployed by the different railroad companies of this country over 
one and one-quarter millions of men, and this bill is one in 
which all of them are greatly interested. I have received, and 
presented to this House, from all the railroad lodges in Buffalo, 


the city I have the honor, in part, to represent on this floor, 
petitions and resolutions favoring the enactment of this bill. 
There should be no question of the constitutionality of this 


bill or its application. It applies to every case where the em- 
ployee or the carrier was at the time engaged in the movement 
of interstate traffic. Any employee injured will have the right 
of recovery if the carrier be engaged in the movement of inter- 
state commerce. 

The United States Supreme Court has declared that— 


In the matter of interstate commerce the United States are but one 
country, and are and must be subject to one system of regulations and 
not a multitude of systems. 

Justice Brewer, in the class of cases legislated upon in the 
present bill, has stated the principles involved very concisely : 

Commerce between the States— 
he said— 
is a matter of national regulation, and to establish it as such was one 
of the principal causes which led to the adoption of our Constitution. 

-day the volume of interstate commerce far exceeds the anticipation 
of those who framed this Constitution, and the main channels through 
which the interstate commerce passes are the railroads of the country. 
Congress has legislated in respect to this commerce not merely by the 
interstate-commerce act and its amendment (24 Stat., 379, ch. 104), 
but also by an act passed at the last session, uiring the use of au- 
tomatic couplers on freight cars. (Public Acts, Fifty-second Congress, 
second session, ch. 113.) The lines of this very plaintif€ in error 
extends into half a dozen or more States, and its trains are largely 
employed in interstate commerce. As it passes from State to State, 
must the rights, obligations, and duties subsisting between it and its 
employees chan at every State linc? If to a train running from 
Baltimore to Chicago it should, within the limits of the State of Ohio, 
attach a car for a distance only within that State, ought the law con- 
tfolling the relation of a brakeman on that car to the company be 
different from that subsisting between the brakeman on the through 
cars and the company? “ * It is obvious that the relations be. 
tween the company and employee are not in any sense of the term local 
in character, but one of a general nature. 


DOCTRINE OF FELLOW SERVANT. 


This bill in the first section abolishes the doctrine of fellow- 
servant, and provides, in case of an employee’s injury or death, 
the railroad shall be liable for damages, notwithstanding it 
may be caused by the negligence of a coemployee. 

The provisions of this section will be most potent in estab- 
lishing and preserving a uniform law covering the rights and 
liabilities of carriers and their employees whenever the carriers 
are engaged in interstate commerce. The brakeman and switch- 
man in Maine will have no greater nor more restricted right 
to recover for injuries than will the same classes of employees 
in North Carolina and California. The laws of every State, 
whether judge-made or statute, will have to give way to the law 
of Congress. 

The second section of the bill changes the common-law doc- 
trine of contributory negligence. In a large number of juris- 
dictions, including the State of New York, wherever an em- 
ployee has been guilty of the slightest negligence he is barred 
from recovery, no matter how much the carrier may have 
been negligent. In some courts this doctrine is carried to 
such an extreme that an employee injured in the discharge of 
his duty has been held, as a matter of law, to be guilty of 
contributory negligence for the reason that if he had not placed 
himself within reach of danger he would not have been injured; 
as, for example, a railroad company hauling a car with a de- 
fective coupler, to operate which an employee must go between 
the cars. It has been held that by going between the cars to 
lift the pin by hand the employee has failed to use proper care, 
that the failure to use such care constitutes contributory neg- 
ligence, and that no recovery can be had. It is to meet such 
holdings as these that we are enacting the proposed law. 

There can be no recovery under this bill by an injured em- 
ployee where his negligence has been other than slight and 
the carrier’s negligence has been comparatively gross. These 
matters are to be determined by the jury from the evidence. 
The damages are to be diminished as the injured employee 
was careless. They are to be increased as the carrier was 
negligent. In other words, in proportion as the one or the 
other was the more to blame for the accident so are the dam- 
ages to be apportioned. It is a principle in the rules govern- 
ing cases in admiralty that the one most in fault must bear 
the greater portion of the burden if the accident results from 
the negligence of both. 

As a matter of justice, as a matter of equity, aye, of 
right, where a carrier, as a result of his negligence, has en- 
dangered the life or limb of its employee, it should be made 
to recompense such employee if he is injured as a consequence 
of the carrier’s negligence. , 

It may be said that the employee should not have undertaken 
to use the defective appliance, still it must always be remem- 
bered that a failure to perform the work for which the em- 
ployee was engaged is suflicient cause for prompt dismissal. 
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More often than otherwise the employee has a family dependent 
upon him. For every position in railroad services there are 
many applicants. If the present employee will not undertake 
the danger another is waiting for the job who will undertake 
the risk. No railroad company should be permitted to take 
advantage of its own negligence and defend the results thereof 
by pointing out that its employee did, or failed to do, something 
which a prudent man would not have done, when the thing 
done or omitted was in effect the result of the coercive policy 
of the company. 

: RELIEF FUND OR DEATH WARRANT. s 

The third section of the bill has the effect of practically nul- 
lifying the contracts of employment or relief fund, by some rail- 
road employees called the “death warrant,” that is very gen- 
erally used by the railroad officials in this country. Men seek- 
ing employment as engineers, switchmen, trainmen, firemen, or 
in any capacity are usually required to sign this contract, dis- 
charging the company from liability for personal Injuries. The 
form of contract used by the relief departments of the railroads 
to insure the employee discharges the company from any pos- 
sible liability for personal injury to the employee. This release, 
arbitrarily exacted from the employee, should and will be abro- 
gated by this legislation. 

The last section of the bill provides that the existing safety- 
appliance laws shall not be affected by the bill under considera- 
tion. It should be borne in mind that section 8 of the safety- 
appliance act abolishes the doctrine of assumption of risk wher- 
ever the employee was injured while handling a car or train 
which was not equipped or operated as required by that act. 
Prior to the passage of the safety-appliance act the commonest 
defense of negligent carriers was that the employee knew of the 
defect, and as it was a dangerous and hazardous occupation the 
risk was one incident to his employment, and any injury con- 
sequent thereto was one for which the carrier was not liable. 
To meet such an unjust situation the safety-appliance statute 
abolished that defense. 

It is well-recognized law that the violation of a statute is 
negligence per se, or at least evidence of negligence per se. 
After the passage of the safety-appliance act there crept into 
the rulings of the courts an enlarged doctrine of contributory 
negligence, and while this defense had always existed, it had 
been restricted in its application; but as a defense for negligent 
carriers this defense or doctrine has been largely extended, in 
some cases to such extent that an employee injured is without 
recourse, aS one court put it, because “he let his head get 
caught.” d 

It is to protect the injured employee in such cases that this 
legislation is proposed. The movement of trains and the car- 
riage of traffic from one portion of this country to another is 
an occupation which involves strength of mind and body. No 
other occupation is so attended with risks of great bodily 
injuries. The men engaged in this service are entitled to every 
safeguard which can be thrown around them. Enact this law 
and there is an added incentive to compel the carrier to be more 
careful, and to have a more rigid inspection service; that its 
cars, engines, appliances, machinery, tracks, roadbeds, ways, 
and works be kept in the best possible condition. Not only will 
this statute have its good effect upon railroad employees, but 
it will have a wider effect in that the safety of the public will 
be better protected. 

POSITION OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 

In the hearings on this bill before the Committee on the 
Judiciary the position of the railroad employees and the neces- 
sity for the enactment of this bill were very clearly presented 
by Mr. H. N. Fuller, representing the different ‘railroad organiza- 
tions. Mr. Fuller in part said: 


The doctrine of 5 negligence, as applied by some of our 
courts, works great injustice to the employee, for the reason that no 
matter how grossly negligent the master may be, if the servant is 
in the slightest degree negligent he is debarred from recovery, and 
is therefore made to bear not only the burden of his own slight negli- 
gence, but also the burden of the master’s gross noru thus per- 
mitting the master to go scot-free and not answer in the slightest de- 
gree for his gross negligence. 

It is not our desire to ask that an employee be paid for an injury 
that he alone is responsible for, but we do think gross negligence is 
worse than slight negligence, and the person ilty thereof should not 
be rel from answering therefor simply use some one else is 
gullty of slight negligence. 

We believe such a rule has a tendency to make the master less vigi- 
lant regarding the safety of his servants. 

Some of the arguments against the fellow-servant doctrine can be 
applied with as much force against the doctrine of contributory negli- 

n 


ce. 
The duties of an ordinary railroad_employee are so exacting that 
he must work with both his head han and many times when 
called upon to perform such duties his whole being is so absorbed 
and taken up with his work that he is Mable to a slight degree to 
contribute to bis own injury, but would not have done so had the master 
not been grossly negligent. 

Vor example, let us "y a railroad company stretches a wire across 
the track ahd it is not high enough to clear a man on the top of a 


box car; the company posts a bulletin on a bulletin board at a termi- 
nal 75 miles from tne wire, in which the men are notified of the 
location of this wire. The brakeman starts out on his train, and 
about the time the train arrives at the place where the wire Is stretched 
the engineer the ness sees the rear end of another train 
on the track a short distance ahead of him; he sounds the whistle 
for the brakeman to apply the brakes, the brakeman responds by 
climbing to the top of the train, and seeing the danger ahead his 
whole mind is taken up with the thought of stopping his train, and 

over the train in the darkness, applying the brakes, the 
thought of the overhead wire having been thoroughty removed from his 
mind for the time being, and it strikes him and he is thrown beneath 
the cars and injured. If I mistake not, some of our courts would hold 
that he couid not recover for the reason that he had been notified of 
the whereabouts of the wire, and he contributed to his own injury by 


exposing himself to it, this, too, In the face of the fact that the com- 
pany was ly negligent by not providing longer poles upon which 
o string this wire. 


the company was transportin 
New York Kh 


about 2 feet from the end. Schlemmer, a brakeman, was ordered by his 
conductor to couple this steam-shovel car to the caboose, and in order 
to do this he had to kop down and contract himself to about one-haif 
his natural height, and in this position, at about 9 o'clock at night, 
with lamp in hand, he had to walk along under this steam-shovel car 
while it was moving, watch to see that he was not run down from be- 
hind by the wheels, and guide a long iron coupling bar, weighing 80 
pesua; which was fastened in the drawbar on the steam-shovel car, 
nto a slot only 2 inches wide in the automatic coupler on the caboose. 
He missed the coupling, and happened to raise his head a little too high, 
and the top of it was crushed between the Shovel car and the 
caboose, killing him instantly. His widow sought to recover damages, 
and the trial court held that he was guilty of contributory negligence 
in not keeping his head down, and withheld the case from the jury, and 
= te on was affirmed by the supreme court of the State of Penn- 
syivania. 

Here was a case where the hag Sve was grossly negligent and was 
also vlolating an act of Con „ yet because the poor eman, while 
2 under these extraordinary disadvantages, 1 8 to raise his 
head a little too high the employer is released from liability. 

CASUALTIES TO TRAINMEN, 

According to the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the year ending June 30, 1904, there were 2,114 train men killed and 
29.275 injured on the rallroads of the United States—men who were 
injured in the transportation of interstate commerce over which this 
Congress and this committee have absolute control. This report also 
shows that for every 120 men employed 1 was killed, and for every 9 


employed 1 was injured. 
n the report the Interstate Commerce Commission for the year 


ending June 30, 1905, the following table shows casualties to employees 
of railroads in the United States: 


In train socidents. „„ 052 
In coupling aceidents --- aea 8,110 
Overhead obstructions, eto A 185 
Falling from cars, eto z 
Other causes $ 

U 8 tuceyeesan 
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Mr. Chairman, there are more men killed on the railroads in one year 
than there were in some of the greatest battles that were ever fought 
for the honor of this country, and I say to you there is no class of men 
who are more loyal to the vernment of the United States than the 
railroad men of this country. 

We think thet if the railroads were held to a strict accountabil! 
for the loss of life and limb of their employees the number of inju 
and killed would be diminished. 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, before the Committee on the Judiciary, said: 


Let me say this in connection with the principle of the bill: Neither 
the men on the roads nor the men who are making application for em- 
loyment on the roads want the employers’ money for damages for in- 
jury. They do not want the employers’ money to go to the families 
of Injured or killed workmen. But what we want is that the penaliz- 
ing of these employers shall be sufficlent warranty for them to take that 
recaution for the protection of life and limb; and wherever there has 
m any law upon the statute books that has tended toward this 
les of legislation, it has resulted not so much in mulcting the em- 
oyers in damages as it has in a marked decrease of accidents and 
eaths. 
As Judge Caldwell said in the case of Kilpatrick v. Choctaw, 
Oklahoma and Gulf Railroad Company (121 Fed. Rep., p. 16): 
Whenever it is made to appear to a railroad company that it costs 
more to pay the damages against it by the verdicts of juries for 
maintaining a dangerous condition of its tracks or appliances than i 
would cost to substitute safe ones in their place, the substitution is 
quickly made. But as long as courts hold as a matter of law that 
what the witnesses in this case declared to be“ simply a death trap 
may be maintained with impunity and without incurring any pecun- 
iary Mabllity, the death trap will remain and the slaughter go un, 
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The enactment of this measure into law will bring the rail- 
roads to a realization of the necessity of exercising every means 
within their power to protect the lives and limbs of their em- 
ployees and passengers. 

Where heretofore railroad companies have, in defiance of 
statutes or in defiance of the regards of humanity, kept, main- 
tained, and operated cars and trains in a defective condition 
over unsafe roadbeds, or operated their trains with unskilled 
and careless employees, without being required to compensate 
employees injured through the neglect of the carriers, they now 
will be compelled to exercise the greatest care in operating their 
roads and maintaining their equipment or else pay the damage 
occasioned by their negligent acts. [Applause.] 


Tax-Free Aleohol for Use in the Arts and Industries. 


SPEECH 
HON. D. L. D. GRANGER, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 16, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 17453) for the withdrawal from bond, tax of 
domestic alcohol when rendered unfit for . liquid medicinal 
uses by mixture with suitable denaturing mate: 


Mr. GRANGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The object of this bill is to permit the with- 
drawal from bond, tax free, of alcohol manufactured in the 
United States after the same shall have been mixed with some 
material rendering it unfit to drink. The result of this process 
is popularly known as “ denatured alcohol.” 

The bill was most carefully considered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and is reported back with a favorable recom- 
mendation. The committee held a long series of hearings, at 
which a great mass of testimony was elicited, showing a 
large demand for denatured alcohol, the great possibilities of 
its use, and the vast amount which it was claimed it was pos- 
sible to produce. Testimony also was presented as to the 
dangerous effect of wood alcohol, the product of which, as the 
result of the high tax upon pure alcohol, is attempting to fill 
the place of grain alcohol in the arts and industries. 

ADVANTAGE OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 

It was shown that the United States is better fitted, as a great 
corn-producing country, for the cheap production of grain al- 
cohol than any other nation; that up to 1861, when the internal- 
revenue tax was first imposed on distilled spirits in the United 
States, the use of alcohol industrially exceeded that of every 
other country, but that at the present time, as the result of the 
removal of this tax by all other civilized countries, the United 
States stands at the foot of the list of those thus using alcohol. 
It is difficult to estimate the exact amount of grain alcohol used 
for industrial purposes in this country, but David A. Wells, 
formerly special commissioner of the revenue, estimated it in 
1861 at more than 30,000,000 gallons. It is to-day estimated at 
less than 5,000,000. With a per capita consumption equal to that 
of 1860, we should now be using for industrial purposes 
80,000,000 gallons annually, even if the number of articles in 
which alcohol can be used had not greatly increased since 1861; 
but taking into account, sir, the tremendous increased use of 
alcohol industrially in all the other civilized countries of the 
world, it is evident that an estimated use of 80,000,000 gallons 
per annum to-day, if tax free, is far foo small. 

REMOVAL OF TAX BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

I have spoken, Mr. Speaker, of the action of foreign coun- 
tries in removing this tax from grain alcohol when denatured. 
I should like to insert here briefly some figures produced before 
the committee by competent authorities as to the increased con- 
sumption of this article in foreign countries—countries, it need 
be borne in mind, not as well supplied with the natural resources 
from which alcohol is produced as is our country. Let us take 
Germany. The German consumption of tax-free alcohol has 
increased over 50 per cent. Its use in 1899 was 55,300,000 
proof gallons and in 1903, 73,635,000. According to the testi- 
mony of Professor Van Schelle (hearings, p. 325) the use of 
denatured alcohol in Germany for traction, lighting, and heat- 
ing rose from 7,920,000 proof gallons in 1885 to 63,560,000 gal- 
lons in 1902, an increase of about 800 per cent. With the ad- 
vantage of comparatively low-priced material the industries 
requiring alcohol have been so extensively developed that in 
many important lines Germany now controls the world’s trade. 
Among these articles are the products of the great chemical 


industries, the coal-tar colors, lacquers, dyes, varnishes, etc. 
Not only does Germany practically control the trade of neutral 
markets in all the various chemical products, but she also sells 
large quantities of these articles in this country, the advantage 
resulting from cheap alcohol being sufficient to enable them to 
be sold here in spite of our protective tariff. (Cheap alcohol, 
please notice, Mr. Speaker, and not cheap labor.) The effect of 


our exorbitant internal-revenue tax on alcohol has therefore 


been to encourage the sale in this country of foreign products.” 
(Moody’s Magazine, January, 1906.) 

The tax was removed in Belgium in 1896 and the use of the 
free product has grown from 250,000 proof gallons to 1,874,758 
gallons in 1902. It is used for motors and agricultural ma- 
chinery, for heating and cooking, for soldering lamps, and as a 
substitute for kerosene. 

In Russia the consumption has increased from 6,864,000 proof 
gallons in 1880 to 52,800,000 in 1902. 

PRODUCTS FROM WHICH ALCOHOL CAN BE PRODUCED. 

It is, of course, well known that alcohol is found almost 
everywhere and is easily extracted from beets, sugar cane, 
molasses, grape pulp, fruit, potatoes; rice, sorghum, corn, and 
the residuum of the brewery. In fact, we have, if one-half of 
the estimates brought before the committee are true, at the 
home of the average American farmer an unused source of indus- 
trial wealth which, if used, will effect an industrial revolution. 

We have a reputation among the nations of the world as being 
“smart,” as letting no opportunity go by to develop and make 
use of the gifts nature has so lavishly bestowed upon us, and 
yet here for years we have laid a tax upon the fruit of the soil 
practically prohibitive. 

PLEA FOR GENERAL TARIFF REVISION. 

If the Republican party, which prides itself on its record in 
building up the industries of the country and takes to itself 
the credit for the results of seedtime and harvest and the rich 
treasures God has placed in the bosom of the earth, had given 
one-thousandth part of the time it has devoted to the develop- 
ment of a tariff system of taxation for the benefit of the few to 
a study of what might be done for the many by freeing them 
from a stupid and ineffective tax, the United States would not 
to-day be lagging behind Europe in using a great source of 
wealth at the door of every farmer in the land. 

REMOVAL OF TAX ON ALCOHOL AN OBJECT LESSON. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Committee on Ways and Means had de- 
sired to present an object lesson to the House and to the 
country of the-need of a thorough revision of the revenue laws, 
they could not have chosen a better one than the tax which, 
having been for more than forty years upon our statute books, 
they now propose to repeal. A tax originally imposed to raise 
revenue in time of war, it has remained unchanged during 
changed conditions, blocking the wheels of progress, checking 
the efforts of invention, robbing the farmer of an opportunity 
to use a great part of the fruit of his toil, and compelling the 
industries of our country to use as a substitute for a cheap and 
harmless product an expensive and dangerous commodity; one, 
Mr. Speaker, not only dangerous to every mechanic using it, 
but frequently deadly in its effects and produced only at the 
expense of the further destruction of the forests of the country. 

At various times bills have been introduced into Congress for 
the relief of the people by the removal of this burden, only to 
be buried in the oblivion of the archives of the committee. It 
has been left to a self-constituted committee of citizens to 
arouse the dormant interest of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of this House by an appeal to the country, with the re- 
sult that as soon as it became known to the people that they 
were being taxed for the benefit of a few they made their 
wishes known in such a manner that the matter could no longer 
be ignored. They were heard, as I believe, Mr. Speaker, they 
always will be heard when once convinced of their wrongs. 

ANSWER TO OBJECTIONS. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what arguments were brought before the 
committee against this measure? They were two: First, the 
supposed loss of revenue, and, second, the destruction of the 
wood-alcohol industry. 

An examination into the first objection showed that no one 
could state positively the loss of revenue, as the Government 
does not attempt to follow the use of grain alcohol after the tax 
is paid, and there was no way of exactly estimating how much is 
now used in the arts and industries. Bearing in mind, how- 
ever, the large increased use of wood alcohol and the failure 
of the United States to participate in the uses made of grain 
alcohol in other countries during the past decade, it is thought 
by the Secretary of the Treasury that the amount received is 
not over $10,000,000 per annum, and many experts placed it as 
low as $1,000,000; but it was admitted by Secretary Shaw that 
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even if the tax now paid is $10,000,000 a year, it is a bagatelle 
compared with the benefits to be derived from the removal of 
the tax. Economically it is admitted the tax on alcohol used 
for industrial purposes is a failure. 

In behalf of the wood-alcohol industry a number of gentlemen 
appeared before the committee, and I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that, granting their premises, I have never heard a better argu- 
ment for protection. Here is an industry which, under the fos- 
tering care of the Government, has been built up. From a small 
beginning it has grown until its product is now 7,500,000 gal- 
lons per annum; some $20,000,000 is said to be invested in it, 
and over 20,000 men employed. To be sure, this has been done 
by taxing out of existence, by a tax of 207 per cent, the natural 
industry, the natural product of grain, or pure alcohol, but 
then that is the case in many instances of protected industries, 
and why should they not be allowed to continue to enjoy the 
fruit of their labor at the expense of the rest of the people? If 
it is right to tax the whole American people for the benefit 
of the beef trust and the steel trust and the tin trust and the 
watch trust, why not for the wood-alcohol trust? 

EVILS OF PROTECTION. 

One of the greatest evils of protection is the aftermath that 
always follows its enactment into law. Favored industries in- 
trench themselves behind the doctrine of vested rights and 
boldly demand a perpetuity in taxation. : 

The wood-alcohol business is making this claim now, and 
other industries will be heard from when we approach the more 
serious problem of tariff reduction in the interests of the 
people. 

The wood-alcohol men claim that we are morally bound to 
continue the tax on all grain alcohol because its abolition will 
ruin their business. It is not clear, however, that tax-free 
denatured alcohol will injure them at all. If we are to expand 
the use of tax-free alcohol to the limits of German use, all the 
wood-alcohol product will find a market as a denaturizing agent. 
The German product is about 73,000,000 gallons, and as 10 per 
cent wood alcohol will denaturize a gallon of grain alcohol all 
the present wood-alcohol supply will be used in the new in- 
dustry. 

Even at the expense of the ruin of their business, this legis- 
lation is right. There is no warrant in morals or law for the 
doctrine of estoppel in a government reduction of taxes. All 
taxes are levied at the will of government and may be removed 
at pleasure. All industries fostered by particular laws have 
notice everywhere that these laws are not passed, in perpetuity. 

PUBLIC DEMAND FOR TARIFF REVISION INEVITABLE. 

When the people demand a change, as they are demanding it 
now, the change will be made irrespective of the appeals and 
demands of any interest affected thereby. And the people not 
only demand this reduction, but they are demanding other re- 
ductions in the customs laws. 

It will be found, I believe, sir, that an honest investigation 
of the present tariff schedules will show many instances where 
the interests of the people have been sacrificed, as they are in 
this case, to the benefit of a few. It needs but to be examined 
into fearlessly, without regarding the interest of any class, but 
rather of the whole people in view, for the Dingley tariff wall 
to erumble to pieces as did the walls of Jericho of old. The 
trumpet will be the voices of the people demanding it as of 
right, and it will come, and no vested interest, however great, 
will keep it back. 


The Free-Aleohol Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES R. DAVIS, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 16, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 17453) for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of 
domestic alcoho! when rendered unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal 
uses by mixture with suitable denaturing materials. 4 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the brief time allotted to me I desire to 
make a few remarks setting forth some of the reasons which 
actuate me in favoring the bill under discussion. This question 
has been under consideration and has received considerable at- 
tention at the hands of Congress for several years, and has been 
carefully considered from the point of view of all interested 
parties. As far back as 1897 a commission inquired into the 
matter and went into the subject very fully. The hearings be- 


fore the Committee on Ways and Means during the present ses- 
sion have been thorough and exhaustive. 

The object of the bill, in brief, is to remove the tax from alco- 
hol which has been denaturized, so as to render it unfit for and 
destroy its quality as a beverage, or to be used in liquid medi- 
eine, and thus provide an alcohol to use for manufacturing, 
lighting, heating, and power purposes. The wood-alcohol in- 
terests of the country have opposed the pending measure on the 
grounds that this legislation would have a harmful effect on 
their business. This industry has been ably represented during 
the discussion of the bill before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, but I am unable to see that the arguments advanced in 
opposition to the bill are entirely convincing or of sufficient 
weight to cause Congress to act adversely. Neither is it ap- 
parent to me, as has been argued by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, that the wood-alcohol industry would be irreparably ruined 
by the enactment of this bill into law. Assuming that it will 
be temporarily affected to some slight disadvantage, I do not 
hold this to be a sufficient reason for preventing legislation 
which is generally demanded by the people, and especially by 
the agricultural communities, which, in my opinion, will in time 
be benefited. According to the written statement of Mr. Henry 
J. Pierce, submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means in 
the interests of the wood-alcohol industry, those who ask for 
tax-free alcohol in the form of denaturized spirit are seeking to 
secure profit for a comparatively limited number of people, and 
their plea is, therefore, purely selfish. To this statement I de- 
sire to take emphatic issue, and it seems to me that the oppo- 
nents of this bill are the ones actuated from selfish motives, 
since, from Mr. Pierce’s own statement, only a few thousands 
might be adversely affected, while, on the other hand, it is con- 
clusively shown that in time a large portion of the people of the 
United States would be materially benefited by the proposed 
legislation. 

In nearly every country except the United States the tax on 
denaturized alcohol has been removed. The experience of 
Germany in this regard is interesting, and to my mind ample 
proof that this country could profitably follow her example by 
providing for the people a tax-free re In Germany 
alcohol is gradually coming into use for industrial purposes and 
in some instances becoming a substitute for gasoline and kero- 
sene. In 1896 the Belgian Government removed the tax on 
denaturized alcohol for technical purposes, The increase in its 
use in Belgium rose from 126,658 gallons in 1896 to 924,421 gal- 
lons in 1902. In other words, there were used in Belgium seven 
times as much denaturized alcohol in 1902 as in 1896. The in- 
crease in its use in France and Austria is still greater. 

It is generally conceded that this legislation will benefit manu- 
facturers, The benefits accruing to the farmer will be incaicu- 
lable. It will provide him with an accessible and comparatively 
cheap fuel for heating, lighting, and power purposes. ‘The ques- 
tion of heating and lighting on the farm, especially on our 
western prairies, is becoming a serious problem. Although there 
is some coal in the prairie sections, the supply will undoubtedly 
be exhausted before a very distant day, and hard coal, because of 
excessive transportation charges, is generally expensive in 
agricultural communities far removed from the source of supply 
or distant from railroads. In Europe the fuel problem has been 
largely solved by the removal of the tax on denaturized alcohol. 
There the chief sources of alcohol have been the potato and the 
sugar beet. In his statement submitted to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture, as- 
serted that other sources of alcohol which may be utilized in the 
United States are the white potato of the North, the sweet 
potato, the yam of the South, the cassava plant, waste molasses 
from the sugar cane, waste molasses from the sugar beet, and the 
waste product from the stock of the Indian corn at the time of 
the hardening of the grain. In discussing the possible sources 
of denaturized alcohol for industrial, heating, lighting, and 
power purposes, the Secretary of Agriculture made use of the 
following language, which has a pertinent bearing on the pend- 
ing measure: 

So, looking at this subject from the . standpoint, we find 
that the Northern States could readily depend upon the white potato 
as a source of heat and light, the Southern States upon the yam and 
the sweet potato, and the Western States upon the sugar beet. The 
extensive irrigation projects now being carried on by the United States 
Government will result in watering lands that will proses sugar beets 
more profitably, perhaps, than any other crop. The molasses can be 
readily turned into alcohol. 

The stalks of Indian corn, at the time when the grain is sufficiently 
hardened to be perfectly sound, when harvested contain a large quan- 
tity of starch. If the stalks of Indian corn could be utilized at that 
time for the manufacture of alcohol, they would produce a quanti 
which would be almost incredibly large. There would be approxi- 


mately 10 tons of stalks to the acre of Indian corn 5 bushels to 
the acre, or 20,000 pounds, and of this at least 12 per cent, or nearly 


2,400 pounds, is fermentable matter, 45 per cent of which can be recov- 
ered as alcohol, equivalent to 1,080 pounds of absolute alcohol, or 
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yield 
Indian corn is only about one-half the above, but the heavier corn 
lands of the covntry that would be used for growing corn for alcohol 


5 170 gallons of commercial alcohol. 
0 


average easily 50 bushels to the acre. It is safe to say that the aver- 
age amount of sugar and starch which goes to waste the stalks of 
Indian corn annually would make 100 gallons of commercial alcohol 
er acre. When we consider the vast number of acres cultivated in 
ndian corn, approximately 100,000,000, it is seen that the quantity of 
alcchol that is lost in the stalks is so large as to be almost beyond the 
grasp of our conception. 

I submit, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that the sources from which 
denaturized alcohol could be procured in the United States are 
not only accessible but abundant, varying in kind according to 
the agricultural conditions of the several parts of the country. 

A second beneficial result to the farmers which would result 
from the enactment of the pending measure would, in my 
opinion, be the regulation and in some localities the lowering 
of the price of kerosene and gasoline, and according to some ad- 
vocates of the bill this would be denaturized alcohol’s most im- 
portant function. The people—the consumers—are apparently 
at the merey of the Standard Oil trust, which arbitrarily fixes 
the price of its commodity, and any legislation which promises 
relief from this condition should, in my judgment, receive favor- 
able action at the hands of Congress. 

Again, the gradual and general use of denaturized alcohol on 
the farm bids fair to revolutionize agricultural methods, and 
will undoubtedly mark the beginning of a new era in the science 
and business of farming. The advent of the reaper, supple- 
mented in later years by other and important labor-saving farm 
machinery, resulted in lasting and beneficial agricultural de- 
velopment. Before that time the inyention of the cotton gin 
made it possible later for the South to produce her 13,000,000 
bales of cotton to-day. As a result of the introduction of this 
labor-saving machinery on the American farm, we are to-day 
the richest nation of the world, and the quantity of the products 
of the soil has so increased that we are now not only supplying 
food and provisions for our own people, but are yearly sending 
abroad an immense surplus to help feed the nations of Europe 
and the peoples across the Pacific. The welfare and prosperity 
of our country depends in a large degree upon the welfare and 
prosperity of the farmer. The use of modern machinery on the 
farm has not only increased the agricultural wealth of the 
United States, but industry in all its numerous branches and 
ramifications has likewise responded and prospered in turn. In- 
dustries have been carefully fostered under a protective tariff, 
but agriculture to a large extent has been obliged to work out 
its own salvation. The farming communities of the country 
have demanded this legislation in no uncertain terms. Thou- 
sands of petitions signed by farmers throughout the country 
asking for the passage of this measure have been filed with the 
Committee on Ways and Means. To my mind the opportunity 
to enact legislation in the interests of the people, and especially 
the farmer, on whom we all depend, is now presented to this 
Congress, and I trust that the Members of this House will not 
fail to do their duty, but will pass this bill. 


The Free-Aleohol Bill. 
REMARKS 


HON. M. H. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 16, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 17453) for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of 
domestic aleohol when rendered unfit for beverage or liquid medic- 
{nal uses by mixture with suitable denaturizing materials. 


Mr. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. Speaker: “ Discussion elicits truth,“ and when the mind 
is open sometimes clarifies the reason. The agitation for this 
bill, removing the internal-revenue tax from denatured grain 
alcohol, has been an educator. Some of us have become a little 
familiar with the terms “methyl” and “ethyl,” and have ob- 
tained a little glimmering of light as to the meaning of dena- 
turing or denaturizing ethyl alcohol. The impression hereto- 


fore was quite common that the principal and practically the 
only use of this liquid was for stimulating, and, if imbibed in 
sufficient quantities, for intoxicating purposes. Now we hare 
learned that its uses in the arts, industries, and sciences may be 
almost unlimited. 

Sometime ago a committee of manufacturers underto6k the 
onerous task of educating Congressmen on this particular sub- 


ject, and they have succeeded beyond their expectations. They 
have kept us busy reading pamphlets, addresses, reports, news- 
paper clippings, and literature in various forms and apparently 
from divers sources, which, perhaps, largely emanated from . 
the same central bureau. They have been tireless, intelligent, 
and persistent in their appeals and presentations, and have suc- 
ceeded in making an impression. Their assertions and promises 
may be heavily discounted and substantial merits will still 
remain in their proposition. If a little of what we have been 
told is true, alcohol may be used in very many ways aside 
from the production of fire water. They tell us it puts the 
transparency into soap, the finish on furniture, the polish on 
pianos, the gloss on top hats; that it makes common cotton 
look like silk, and that it is an essential, and in many cases 
a necessary agent in the most successful manufacture of about 
500 articles in ordinary use. They tell us that after the 
passage of this bill it will be used for heat, power, and light; 
that it can be made not only from all kinds of grain, but also 
from potatoes, turnips, beets, yams, cornstalks, sugar-cane 
refuse, dirty molasses, and from any product of the soil which 
contains sugar; that it can be produced at a cost of from 12 
to 30 cents per gallon, according to the place and price of the 
raw materials; that it will be used as a motive power to 
propel automobiles, boats, thrashing machines, mowers, reapers, 
plows, and harrows; that it will be used to operate fanning 
mills, cider mills, planing mills, sawing mills, straw cutters, 
and a multitude of other small mechanical appliances; that 
for economy and efficiency it will put the horse out of business 
in the treadmill, the dog out of business at the churn, and the 
housewife out of business at the washtub; for cheapness and 
accomplishment it will do the work heretofore done by human 
muscle and horse muscle, and will work wonders on farms and 
in small manufacturing plants. We are informed that for 
illuminating purposes it will be especially available; that it 
produces a soft, mellow, white light, cheaper than oil and more 
comfortable to the eyes than any illumination except the rays 
of Old Sol;” and that it will check the rapacity of Standard 
Oil, by providing a cheaper and superior substitute. The people 
throughout our country, and especially in our large cities, have 
been suffering at the hands of lighting monopolies. The man- 
agers of those concerns have been consumed with the desire, 
or disease, to get rich quick by watering their stock and winding 
their gas. They are plundering the people by compelling them 
to pay excessive prices for inferior commodities, that they may 
be able to declare dividends on overcapitalization. 

If the advocates of this measure prophesy truly, the greed 
and extortion of those gentlemen will be stopped, for house- 
keepers will use alcohol lamps. Coal operators and miners 
are unable to agree. Strikes are becoming too frequent. When 
these industrial wars are on the operators, carriers, whole- 
salers, and retailers take advantage of the situation, and up 
goes the price of coal beyond all reasonable limits. Poor 
people suffer from cold and from food insufficiently cooked. 
This need will be supplied by alcohol stoves. The consumers 
will be relieved, the coal barons will not have a monopoly, and 
strikes will be discouraged. Verily, many are the blessings | 
which will flow from this beneficent law. Our arts and in- 
dustries will be stimulated and encouraged. Our artists will 
be enabled to create masterpieces for the decoration of million- 
aires’ mansions, and the flow of our gold to the esthetic 
centers of Europe will be discontinued. Our manufacturers 
will be able more successfully to compete with their trans- 
Atlantic rivals for the commercial sumpremacy of the world. 
Our farmers will be enabled to conyert their surplus products 
into heat, light, and power, and a reign of domestic economy 
and comfort and commercial activity will be inaugurated. 

The demand for the passage of this bill is almost unani- 
mous. If there is a manufacturer, large or small, except pro- 
ducers of wood alcohol, within the limits of our broad domain 
who has not written his Congressman directing him to yote for 
this bill, such omission must have been due to sickness or gross 
carelessness. 

With all these facts and influences on the credit side of 
this proposition, what are the allegations against it? That 
the Federal Treasury will lose a considerable reyenue; that 
the low-down topers, whose palates have lost the sense of 
taste, will drink it and injure the cause of temperance, and 
that it will destroy the wood-aleohol business. It is true 
there will be some loss of revenue, but that will be a mere 
trifle compared with the many benefits resulting to our busi- 
ness and commerce from this law. The taxpayers can well 
afford to make up that deficiency in some other manner if nec- 
essary. And if the President's suggestion of a graduated tax, 
inheritance or otherwise, on fortunes swollen beyond healthy 
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limits be enacted into law, there will be no need of internal 
revenue. 

Temperance people have interposed no objection to the pas- 
sage of this bill, so far as I have heard. They have confidence 
that our chemists can denaturize alcohol so effectively that the 
human stomach, if not the palate, will rebel against it. 

Yes, the operation of this law will injure but not destroy the 
wood-alcolel business. We plead guilty to that charge. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne], in a lengthy, ex- 
haustive, and masterly argument, in which he fortifies his asser- 
tions with many facts and figures and numerous citations from 
official reports in this and other countries, has stated the case 
with great ability from the view point of the methyl manufac- 
turers. And if perchance anything was left unsaid it was fully 
supplemented in the earnest and eloquent appeal by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dresser] in behalf of his wood- 
alcohol constituents. They are advocating the interests of their 
people; but, unfortunately for them, they stand almost alone 
on the floor of this House, for there are not many Congressional 
districts in which wood alcohol is produced to any considerable 
extent, and all the balance of this country is arrayed against 
them. They have made a resolute fight against odds, for they 
are striving to thwart the good of the many for the benefit of the 
few. The grand economic law, the greatest good for the great- 
est number, is here being applied. Why should the many farm- 
ers be denied a market for some of their grain and other sur- 
plus products in order that the few wood-alcohol producers may 
have a market for their goods? Why should millions of homes 
be precluded from the use of denatured alcohol for heat and 
light in order that a very limited number of wood-alcohol man- 
ufacturers may be maintained in prosperity? Why should our 
multitude of manufacturers be handicapped in their rivalry 
with foreign competitors for the enrichment of a few limited 
localities? Why should the benefits which are promised from 
the operation of this law to our arts and industries, our farmers 
and manufacturers, our artists and housekeepers, be refused on 
the plea that it will injure a few methyl makers and allied in- 
dustries? Why should those few be granted a monopoly? Why 
should they be enabled by law to force upon the general public 
an inferior article at a high price, when a much better article 
can be produced at home and sold at a much lower price? 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne]’ makes the point 
that the Government will pay a bounty of 5 cents a gallon on 
denatured alcohol under this law, for the reason that it will 
pay the expenses of inspection and supervision, so that it may 
be effectively denatured and rendered nondrinkable. This is 
alleged to be a bounty, and it looks very much like it. If this 
were, in effect, a discrimination against wood alcohol, it should 
not be done. But such is not the case. Five cents a gallon on 
denatured grain alcohol, added to the cost, would very likely 
drive it out of the market as a producer of light, heat, and 
power. This would be a loss to the general public, but greatest 
of all to the wood-alcohol people, for while such tax would 
very materially limit its consumption for heat, light, and power, 
if it would not exclude it altogether, it would still take the 
place of wood alcohol for other purposes, because it is much 
better and can be sold at a lower price after the payment of 5 
cents a gallon for the expense of administration. Better, far 
better, for them that denatured grain alcohol be put on the 
market at the lowest possible price, so that it may be used for 
fuel, light, and power, as well as in the arts and manufactures, 
for the greater the demand for this the greater will be the 
market for their product as a denaturent. 

It is claimed that the taxing power of the Government is 
here invoked to tear down one industry in order to build up 
another. The direct opposite is the truth. The wood-alcohol 
industry has been built up, not because it is a better or cheaper 
article or because of any natural advantage, but by the taxing 
power of the Government which has prohibited grain alcohol 
as a competitor. This bill removes that restraint and limita- 
tion, and if the wood-alcohol people must suffer a little for the 
benefit of all the remainder of our people, it is their misfortune. 

A reign of extravagance and waste has preyailed in this coun- 
try ever since its settlement by the white man, especially in 
the felling of our magnificent forests and in burning and de- 
stroying our timber. There is comparatively little woodland 
left, and that is being stripped with cruel rapidity. Lumber 
is scare, and the market is rising continually. In addition to 
the ordinary uses, wood pulp and wood alcohol are consuming 
our limited forest reserves, and if the operation of this law 
will preserve them in some degree it will be a blessing. 

Other enterprising and aggressive commercial nations have 
adopted measures similar to this for the promotion of business 
and commerce, which give them an advantage in the present 


fierce competition. Our people should have an equal chance un 
the world’s markets. Let this bill pass, and let it be put into 
operation as soon as possible. It will accomplish more than Its 
enemies admit, and possibly less than its friends claim. But it 
is legislation in the right direction, for it releases trade from 
burdensome restraints. The people are overwhelmingly for it, 
and their demand should be recognized. : 


The Free-Alcohol Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 16, 1906, 


On the bill shee R. 17453) for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of 
domestic alcohol when arate unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal 
uses by mixture with suitable denaturing materials, 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Nothing that I shall say will render insecure 
the passage of this bill. It is destined to pass in the House 
with practical unanimity, and I am opposed to the legislation 
and desire to briefly state why. This bill is another step in 
the direction of prostituting the taxing power of this Govern- 
ment to the base purposes of pulling down one industry and 
building up another. Look at it from any standpoint you please 
and this is the object and aim of the bill. It is advocated in 
the interest, it is said, of the farmers and manufacturers, but 
its passage, if it is to have any effect, will be to destroy a legiti- 
mate industry. The promoters of this legislation would not 
desire its passage if they did not believe that its passage would 
destroy the manufacture of wood alcohol. I am not unaware 
that the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has said in this debate that it will make a market for 
wood alcohol and increase its product. Of course he was jok- 
ing or else he has been woefully misled. But, Mr. Speaker. I 
do not care anything about all this. Let it be true or false, let 
it affect fayorably or unfavorably the wood-alcohol business, it 
is the principle that I denounce. “A power to tax is a power 
to destroy,” said Mr. Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and from that time there has been creeping into 
the legislation of the country. the fell purpose to so manipulate 
Congressional action as to build up fortunes and pull down in- 
dustries. The entering wedge was the last oleomargarine dem- 
onstration. The original oleomargarine bill was a proper bill. 
I voted for it and supported it earnestly. It sought to brand 
and mark imitation butter so as to make fraud impossible, but 
when the friends of. the new measure came to Congress and 
avowedly declared that they had come asking a measure at the 
hands of Congress that would forever destroy and make impos- 
sible the industry of oleomargarine I revolted. I stood for the 
filled-cheese bill, wrote the report, and championed it on the 
floor; but I could not stand the prostitution of the taxing power 
of the United States to the destruction of an industry that 
cheapened production and furnished a healthful and valuable 
article of food to the poor man and the rich alike. So we have 
gone on step by step, and here is another specimen. 

If wood alcohol can be destroyed by this indirection, it is said 
we shall have cheaper stuff of some kind called denaturized 
alcohol, and read the prophetic utterances. Was there ever any- 
thing like it? We are to plow, harrow, plant, sow, reap, thrash 
grain, and eat by the power of denaturized alcohol. Automobiles 
are to spin along every road in the United States and frighten 
all the horses and kill the unwary, propelled by alcohol. Houses 
are to be illuminated and heated by denaturized alcohol. Sys- 
tems of education are to be inaugurated and promoted by aleo- 
hol. The bill is objectionable from another standpoint. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue asked Congress to provide a tax upon this stuff of 
from 1 to 3 cents a gallon, to pay for the experise that the 
Government is to go to in taking care of processes by which real 
alcohol is to be transformed into this harmless article. An 
army of additional officeholders is to be created, new ware- 
houses are to be constructed, and a secret service organized to 
prevent frauds that will inevitably grow up, and all this is to 
be done free by the Government, and all this entailed expense 
is to come out of the pockets of the people and be lavished on 
those to be benefited. 

Again, no man has been hardy enough to estimate with any 
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degree of assurance how much the cost to the revenues will be. 
“fen millions a year,” they simply say, but if the use is to be 
anything like what these people estimate, it will run into five 
times that amount in the years to come. How is this money to 
be raised? We must supply this deficit. We withdraw this 
much from the available resources of the Government. How is 
its place to be supplied? 

But, Mr. Speaker, above it all is the first proposition. It 
makes no difference whether you are adding a tax to one article, 
as in the oleomargarine case, to destroy it and make it impos- 
sible of production, or whether you are to withdraw from another 
article taxation in order to cheapen it and thereby destroy 
another production. The whole scheme is absolutely vicious. 
Many thousands are to be turned out of employment. Many 
thousands now supported by the legitimate industry of wood 
alcohol are to be stripped of their means of support, and the 
real proposition is to benefit a few manufacturers, alréady grown 
rich, by cheapening an article necessary to their production ; 
and we are told that you can take all the drinkable qualities 
out of this commodity, but you can not get them back in. Does 
anybody who has common sense believe that? I look to see 
some American saki spring up from the grave of destroyed 
wood alcohol and flood the American market and, unfortunately, 
the American home with a cheapened drink that will be seduc- 
tive and deadly. I hope I am wrong in this; but the principle 
upon which this legislation proceeds is un-American, undemo- 
cratic, and dangerous. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON J. VAN VECHTEN OLCOTT. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 18, 1906. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 16953) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes— 


Mr. OLCOTT said: 
Mr. CHARMAN: I do not want the consideration of the postal 
appropriation bill to end without placing myself on record in 
favor of the immediate increase of salaries of postal carriers 
and postal clerks in the larger cities. The amount of money 
appropriated by this bill for such salaries is predicated on the 
amounts of those that have been paid for more than thirty 
years. The carriers receive from $600 to $1,000. So they did 
thirty years ago. Perhaps it was adequate then; certainly it is 
inadequate now. I yield to no one in admiration of the work 
done by the chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads and the entire committee in their treatment of the 
manifold and divers matters that must perforce come up for 
consideration in discussing their appropriation bill, but I do 
think that they have for several years past considered the 
subject of the pay of carriers and clerks from a wrong stand- 
point. Unlike the military, the naval, and the legislative ap- 
propriation bills, which provide for the expenditure of enor- 
mous sums of money without expectation of any direct financial 
return, the postal service is considered from the standpoint of 
a great commercial business, conducted, it is true, for the wel- 
fare of the people at large, but with a desire of making the 
expenditures not exceed but possibly fall below the receipts. 
If the mail is to be carried by the Government instead of by 
a private enterprise, it should not be done at the expense of 
ill-paid employees, nor should they be made to pay more than 
their share of such enterprise. The people in the cities and 
the people in the towns, as well as those in well-nigh unsettled 
communities should have the privilege of receiving the mails at 
frequent times, so that their business interests should be prop- 
erly conserved, and their social matters should be properly cared 
for, and all this work should be expeditiously and economically 
cared for and administered. The exigencies of the large cities 
demand more constant mails and more frequent delivery of the 
mails than are demanded by smaller cities, towns, villages, and 
rural districts, just as private enterprises demand most unre- 
mitting care and attention where their business is greatest. 
Postal facilities should be promptly extended to growing terri- 
tory, even though such extension does not pay. Persons whose 
business and personal affairs necessitate their absence tem- 
porarily or permanently from their former homes or their busi- 
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ness centers should be kept in close touch with all dependent 
upon them or with whom they are connected, and as this can not 
be done by private enterprise it must be done by the Govern- 
ment. Hence this enormous machinery has developed to prop- 
erly transmit the mail. Inasmuch as this is undertaken by the 
Government the old cumbersome system of different rates of 
postage for different distances was long done away with and 
a universal charge of postage was adopted, and this for the 
reason that equal conveniences should be accorded to all citizens, 
even though the post-office business is conducted at a loss. But 
how is it to be paid for, and is the amount received from the 
sale of postage stamps to be the total amount of money raised 
for the service? Of course it is not, and it is therefore recog- 
nized that a deficiency in postal receipts is always to be ex- 
pected. So much must be appropriated for executive charges, 
so much for railroad and other methods of transportation, so 
much for equipment, and so much for the services of carriers 
and clerks. For years the pay of carriers and clerks has been 
the same, to the manifest injustice of such employees in the 
larger cities. It is not necessary to prove that it costs more to 
live in New York, Chicago, Boston, and St. Louis than it does to 
live in smaller cities, 

The carrier or clerk in a small town or city can naturally live 
better on $1,000 than he can in the large city. Rents are higher, 
living is dearer, and every form of expense is greater in the 
great cities than in the small ones. One thousand dollars a 
year is nat enough for any man intelligent enough (o be a car- 
rier or clerk to live on in New York or Chicago. This needs no 
argument. . 

Of course the extension of rural free delivery is good. Equally 
certain is it that the cost of carrying mails to Porto Rico and 
the Philippines is expensive, and the Government of the United 
States is able and willing to give such facilities to its people at 
its own expense; but it is all wrong to make up the increased 
deficiency occasioned by reason of these greater expenses by 
declining to consider the needs and just demands of the over- 
worked clerk and carrier in the city. If we want to give our 
rural communities and Porto Rico and Alaska and the Philip- 
pines greater facilities, do it by all means. If we want more 
rapid transmission of mails between the capital and the South— 
the country approves of these things and will willingly pay the 
bill—but do not let us make the deficiency thus caused a reason 
for not doing justice to the men in the cities. 

As I said before, a carrier gets in New York from $600 to 
$1,000. He presumably works eight hours a day, but he fre- 
quently has to work more to get through his route betimes; he 
looks forward to no pension because he has none; the least of 
the penalties for accidental loss, let alone culpable negligence, 
is dismissal; he has no leave of absence except fifteen days, and 
in case of sickness he can not increase that leave except at his 
own cost, and then as a special favor; day laborers of the hum- 
blest character get more pay than he. 

When several of my colleagues and I have asked the commit- 
tee for relief, we have been told there might be merit in our 
claim—nay, we have been told that there was merit, but the 
committee can not give relief because the expense of the second- 
class matter is so great; the expense of rural free delivery 
increases so rapidly; so many outside expenses must be cared 
for that the deficiency will be largely increased, and therefore 
we can not raise salaries. 

In other words, the Congress determines that for the good of 
the country the rural free delivery shall be extended at a con- 
siderable cost; that fast trains will be continued at a loss, 
and that the deficiency will be paid, not by the Government, 
but by the clerks and the carriers in large cities, who merit 
increased pay. Is not this a logical deduction, and is not the 
principle all wrong? 

The resolution of inquiry as to cost of second-class mail mat- 
ter has been inserted in the bill, and will, I hope, pass, because 
then we are told the matter of just pay will be seriously con- 
sidered in the next session. But we are to wait until then for 
justice, unless the Senate will relieve us. The men have 
waited so long, they have been put off by promises of relief at 
the next session so many times, that they can not be made to 
fee] that the present promise is different from the others. I 
believe that the amendments offered by my able colleague from 
New York [Mr. BENNET] should have been passed because they 
were fair, and because they were right and because they would 
have benefited the country itself. There can not be wisdom in 
any enterprise, Federal, State, municipal, corporate, or personal, 
with employees inadequately paid. To decrease deficiencies in 
the postal service at the expense of long-suffering, honest, faith- 
ful employees of the Government is not wise, it is net right, but 
it is foolish and wrong. 
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Eulogy on the Life and Character of the Late George A. Castor. | term beginning on the 4th of March, I spoke to Mr. Rendall. 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, April 22, 1906. 


The House having under consideration the following resolution : 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that o. 
rtunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. GEORGE 
STOR, late a Member of this House from the State of Pennsylvania. 
“Resolved, N 2 us a particular mark of res ag YOR to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished career, the House, at 
the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned. 
ae That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased " 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. Speaker: A famous dramatist put into the mouth of 
one of his most eccentric characters this sentence: How soon 
they forget us when we are dead.” I imagine that if that 
dramatist was to come into this Hall now where we are pro- 
nouncing eulogies on the Members of Congress he would find 
indorsement for his suggestion. I sometimes become reminis- 
cent in my thought about the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and reflect upon the men who were here when I 
entered Congress, and try to follow out what has become of 
them. There are but five or six Members of the present House 
who were Members at the time I first came here, in the Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

In following up that line of thought it occurred to me to 
speak a few words about the membership of Congress from 
Philadelphia and to state the fact of the great mortality that 
has seemed to follow that delegation. Kelley was a Member of 
the Forty-ninth Congress, one of the most distinguished of the 
Pennsylvania Representatives of that day. Randall was an- 
other, the great leader of thought and a most distinguished 
Congressman. Kelley died a Member of the House and Randall 
died a Member of the House. Then there was O'Neill, whom 
we called, in our affection for the warm-hearted, genial, pleas- 
ant gentleman, “Charley O'Neill.“ He died a Member of 
Congress. Harmer, an able, distinguished, faithful man, also 
died a Member of this House. Then came two more following 
in rapid succession, bright, brilliant, sparkling business men. 
Burk, the predecessor of Castor, he died; and strangely 
enough, at least singularly, so far as I remember, the succes- 
sor of Burk has now died. I do not remember in following 
out the history of the Members of the House where a Member 
elected to the House and who died in office and was succeeded 
by another that that other also died; not, it is true, in the 
same term. Then came Mr. Foerderer, another distinguished 
leading business man of Philadelphia, who came about the time 
of Burk—I do not remember the exact incidents in their elec- 
tion—but he died, making, in all, since I have been a Member 
of this House, seven Members of the House from Philadelphia 
who died while holding the office of Representative here. 

They were all of them able men in their way. Of course 
we would classify Kelley and Randall as the distinguished men, 
from a national standpoint, and from the standpoint of active, 
patriotic service to their constituents perhaps no man ever 
excelled Charley O’Neill. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
Messrs. Foerderer and Burk and Castor, from the single city 
of Philadelphia, should have died within the compass of time 
that carried them away. They were all of them efficient and 
able men in their particular lines. Mr. Foerderer was a prom- 
inent business man. Mr. Burk was an active, vigorous, suc- 
cessful business man, and Mr. Castor was not only a promi- 
nent business man, but a man with a clear head and a warm 
heart and a genial purpose. What he might have accomplished 
in the House of Representatives I do not know; that he started 
well we will all certify, and that he left behind him a record 
of active endeavor no man will deny. 

Samuel J. Randall was a noted man. He was a man of 
leadership, a man of probative statesmanship. He was a Demo- 
erat, but he was broad minded, and his observation and wisdom 
covered more than the outlines of a single State. In my humble 
way, as a new Member of the House of Representatives, I 
greatly admired him. I remember how he began to falter and 
fail physically. On one occasion, when a new suggestion came 
to my mind in view of a bill containing an appropriation for 
the widow of a Congressman who had died, as I recollect, 
on the sixth day of the term to which he had been elected, his 


He took a violent cold at the inauguration of a President and 
died of pneumonia within two or three days. The bill con- 
tained a provision for the full amount of pay that the Congress- 
man would have drawn in his two years’ term and also an 
allowance for mileage. It was a new thing to me and suggested 
whether it was exactly the right thing, and I remember Mr. 
Randall's answer. He said: “ Well, possibly not, but we feel 
like being liberal in these cases, and who knows, GROSVENOR, 
who will want this allowance next?” A strange suggestion. 
Before that term of Mr. Randall expired he, too, was dead, and 
Congress made an appropriation for the benefit of his widow. 

As Speaker of the House Randall was absolutely fair, and 
2 more than one occasion put patriotism far above partisan- 

p. 

Kelley, too, was a —— and statesman. His advocacy of 
protection to American industry was the most efficient sup- 
port that that idea in statesmanship had had up to the time of 
his death. He was the acknowledged leader of the great propo- 
sition of protection to American industry and American capital. 
He was congenial, pleasant, and valuable as a Representative. 

Charley O’Neill—who shall describe the genial and pleasant 
defender of Philadelphia? Philadelphia never had a better 
defender or Representative. He not only represented the great 
city, but he stood for Pennsylvania and he stood for his con- 
stituents. Congress had voted an appropriation for the cen- 
tennial celebration at Philadelphia in 1876. It was in the 
nature of a loan, which Philadelphia promised to pay back, and 
Philadelphia did pay it back, and Father O'Neill was very 
proud of it and did not Jet many opportunities go by to remind 
Congressmen when it was pertinent of the uniqne fact that 
Philadelphia had repaid this debt according to her promise. 
On many occasions some Congressman, without full knowledge 
of the facts, would intimate that Philadelphia had been a bene- 
ficiary in this matter and was under certain obligations to other 
people, and so on, but the sound of a gentleman’s voice making 
any suggestion of that kind which did not put the case of 
Philadelphia fairly scarcely ceased until Charley O'Neill arose, 
and with great energy and great vehemence referred to the fact 
that Philadelphia had paid every dollar of the money which 
had been advanced to her. He was a charming man. 

General Harmer was a staid, reliable, conscientious Repre- 
sentative, always at his post of duty, always intelligently stand- 
ing for the principles he espoused. And I could go on and 
speak of the others, but their connection with Congress ended 
very recently and ample eulogy has been pronounced. 

Philadelphia has been fortunate in her Representatives, and 
her great interest in national legislation has been carefully 
looked after by her Congressmen.. 

We drop a tear of affection and regret upon the bier of dur 
departed friend Castor. He had just entered upon the opening 
chapter of a career. That his success would have been satis- 
factory we all believed. That his death was untimely we have 
to regret. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. ASBURY F. LEVER, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 1, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House 87 the sta 
of the Union and having 85 consideration the bill (H. . 185370 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1907— 


Mr. LEVER aaa 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Ayailing myself of the courtesy extended to 
me by the House on yesterday, I wish to discuss. briefly 
that provision in this bill which directs the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to expend “a sum not to exceed $20,000 in further devel- 
oping the dairy industry of the Southern States by conducting 
experiments, holding institutes, and giving object lessons in 
cooperation with individual dairymen and State experiment 
stations.” 

As I said yesterday, this provision was inserted in the bill 
upon my motion and carries the gist of a bill which I introduced 
in the House early in January. 

The total value of dairy products of the United States for 
the year 1900 was over $600,000,000. The dairy industry is 
therefore one of the leading industries of the country. It has 


made the cehtral Northwestern States enormously rich and 
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has added greatly to the aggregate wealth of the nation. An 
investigation into the subject brought my attention to the fact 
that in the South there has been practically no development in 
this industry in the last fifty years. I submit here a table show- 
ing this fact: 

Table A. 


The table below (B) shows the progress of the industry in 
States outside of the South: 


Table B. 


State. 

IIlinois 038| 8 4,821, 55.4 
Indiana 666) 19.9 2,516, 46.9 
Iowa 621] III 2.5 2,281, 96.8 
Massachu- 

setts ....... 904 261 32.3) 2,805, 35.6 
Michigan 497 690} 4.8! 2,420, 24.0 
Minnesota... 002) 8 1.751. 23.6 
New Jersey. 261 432| 28.1) 1,883, 31.9 
New York... 639 608) 39.4) 7,263,894 54.3 
Ohio 1, 920. 947 686) 33.3 4, 157, 50.4 
Pennsylva- 

nia 948 25.7) 6,302,115) 42.2 
Wisconsin 33.7) 2,089, 042 42.5 


Further investigation brought to my attention the fact that 
the South not only failed to sell dairy products in the markets 
of the world, but failed to supply the actual needs of its own 
market and its own people. I submit Table C, which shows the 
amount of butter and cheese which must be bought from 
northern and western markets by each of the Southern States: 


TABLE C.—Imported or unsupplied. 


State. 


sen Poe poe 
S 
EEEH 


225 
EE 


It appears from these figures that the South buys from north- 
ern and western markets each year over 150,000,000. pounds of 
butter, 63,000,000 pounds of cheese, and millions of gallons of 
milk. A conservative estimate shows that the Southern States 
are annually contributing to markets other than their own 
the enormous sum of $35,000,000 for butter and cheese alone, 
products which we have every reason to believe can be raised 


at home. 
to anyone. 

This appropriation of $20,000, carried by this bill, has in it 
the possibility of the creation of a new industry in the South, 
and the saving to our people of this enormous drain upon their 
resources. 

There can be no good reason given why the dairy industry 
can not be built up in the South. We have every natural ad- 
vantage in the mildness of our climate and in the capacity of 
our soil to yield large forage crops, and the rapidly increasing 
populaiton of our cities and the growth of our manufacturing 
interests will consume for many years much in excess of the 


That such a condition should not continue is apparent 
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entire products of our dairy farms. It seems to me that the 
time is opportune for launching this industry among our people, 
especially when we take into consideration the increasing de- 
mand for dairy products. 

That this industry has not heretofore been developed is due 
to the fact that the entire attenticn of our people. all their 
energies, and most of their agricultural capital have been given 
to the development of the cotton industry. Cotton has been 
and will continue to be the great money crop of the South. It 
is king among our people, and so jealous is it of its own do- 
minion that no other agricultural industry has dared to raise 
its head within its domain. The people of the South have 
become servants of the one-crop system. We have grown cotton 
so long and so successfully that we have come to believe that we 
can not grow anything else, and the bulk of our people have been 
afraid to undertake any new agricultural industry. The pur- 
pose I had in mind when I introduced this bill was, as much as 


‘| anything else, to prove to our people by actual demonstration 


that cotton was not their master, and to teach them that in the 
diversification of their industries must lie their ultimate agricul- 
tural independence. I want to show the people that the same at- 
tention deyoted to the raising of cattle and the development of the 
dairy industry as is given to cotton will bring a profitable return. 
I want to strike from their wrists the manacle of the one-crop 
system, and make them in a degree the holders of-a monopoly 
upon their cotton. They do not now have this monopoly, al- 
though it is often asserted that they have. You can not have 
a monopoly on anything when you must sell it to buy the neces- 
saries of life. The southern farmer is now the slave of the 
cotton speculator and gambler, the seryant of the cotton spinner, 
because in the fall he must rush his cotton upon the market in 
order to meet the obligations incurred in the production of the 
crop. When our farms are self-sustaining and cotton is a 
surplus crop, then, and only then, can we take advantage of 
the monopoly in the growing of cotton which is given to us by 
our peculiar soil and climate. The southern farmer must di- 
versify if he would reap the full possibilities of his natural 
advantages. It is my hope that this appropriation will serve 
as an entering wedge in this direction. 

No industrial structure can long maintain itself on one leg. 
Farming is at best a gamble, and the single-crop system is al- 
ways a gamble. It will not do to put all of your eggs in one 
basket. The great West went crazy on wheat some years ago. 
Wheat became to the western farmer as much his master as 
cotton has become the master of the southern farmer. The re- 
sult was that in 1890 to 1894, in that period of low prices, one- 
third of the wheat growers in the United States lost their farms 
by foreclosure, and it was only in those sections of the West 
where diversified farming was practiced that the hammer of 
the sheriff was not felt. So it was in the South some years ago, 
when our cotton was selling from 4 to 5 cents per pound, a fore- 
closure was the commonest occurrence. We all remember that 
period of gloom and depression among our people. Our one- 
crop system had made us victims of the cotton gambler, and 
industrial ruin was almost the result. Only those countries 
where there is diversified agriculture attain the highest develop- 
ment of their agricultural possibilities. 

The Department of Agriculture for several years has been 
conducting a diversification campaign in the South, and no sec- 
tion of the country offers such a promising field for the diversi- 
fication missionary. This appropriation is intended to be a re- 
enforcement of the work of the Department in this direction. 

I understand the plan of the Department, if this appropria- 
tion passes the Senate, is to employ a number of dairy experts 
who will work in cooperation with the State experiment sta- 
tions and with indiyidual dairymen. They will furnish to the 
dairyman the cheapest and best plans for the construction and 
erection of silos; they will teach him the most economic methods 
of feeding and show him the value of herd selection; they will 
point out to him the best methods of manufacturing, handling, 
and marketing his products, and put him in touch with the 
best markets for the sale of the products. They will visit 
every dairyman in the South, when requested, and investigate 
the conditions and peculiar problems of each establishment and 
offer such suggestions and advice for improvement as their experi- 
ence has given them. What our people need most to make the 
dairy business a success is expert information. This they have 
not had, and this it is that this appropriation would give to 
them. I am confident that an intelligent, aggressive campaign 
along these lines will succeed. There can be no reason for a 
failure. We should so far develop this industry as to at least 
supply our home markets with their demand for dairy products. 
If we can do this, we have saved to our people millions of dol- 
lars. But this is not all. If we can lay the foundation for the 
building up of a successful dairy industry in the South, we wiil 
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save to ourselves millions in the way of fertilizer bills and add 
millions to the value of our farm lands, whose fertility will be 
enormously increased by the development of this industry. I 
see in this appropriation great possibilities for good, and I feel 
that no one can doubt that the promise of tangible results is not 
a sufficient warrant for this appropriation with which to make 
the experiment. 

This proposition has met with much favor in the South and 
is warmly indorsed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
press of the country, and that the House may be convinced of 
its wisdom in allowing this appropriation I submit some of 
these indorsements: 

I submit a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Lever, 
House of Representatives. 


Dran Sin: I have your letter of the 24th, inclosing, for an expression 
of my opinion, a c of House bill 12612, to further promote the dairy 
industry of the United States. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the Department of Agriculture 
could wisely and judiciously expend the amount of money mentioned in 
your bill, — 820, . There are many States of the Union where 
gg ayes has not been put in practice, and the dairy cow is a necessity 
as the center of the farm, around which all other interests should be 
ponpa: Localities should make their own dairy products, and this 

partment can, advantageously to the country, study conditions in 
States where dairying is not now 
toward successful work along this 

Very truly, yours, 


prominent, and help the people 
E. 


JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Watson, commissioner of agriculture, commerce, and im- 
migration of my State, heartily approves this proposition, as is 
shown by his letter to me: 

STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND IMMIGRATION, 
Columbia, S. C., February 12, 
Hon. A. F. I. 


. LEVER, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stn: I have just read a copy of your bill to further promote 
the dairy industry of the United States, and I hasten not only to in- 
form you of the department’s most earnest indorsement of this meas- 
ure, but to ress the sincere hope that it will be immediately enacted. 
When I consider the vast opportunities that the farmers, not alone in 
this State, which, as you know, is ideal for the fullest devel t of 

ing in all its branches, but throughout the Union, save a few 
sections, are letting slip by them simply for lack of a little intelligent 
direction, I feel that measure is one of supreme importance to the 
nation. Certainly it looks to providing information t 
and particularly South Carolina, is most sadly needing. This 
ment has been doing all in its ponar to promote this industry an 
met with considerable success the last year, many new dairies and 
some eleven small cheese factories haying been started; but in each 
and all of them is wanting intelligent direction and instruction. Fre- 
quently the small cheese manufacturer becomes disheartened and wishes 
to abandon his eye ay. beeause of some slight defect that 
could be remedied five minutes by an expert. When the value of this 
industry in dollars and cents, not only in itself, but in the matter of 
Leary cng up agricultural lands, is taken into consideration, it can not 
but be seen that the appropriation carried in bill will be worth many 
thousands of dollars to the leultural wealth of our common country. 

I would take the liberty of urging you to ponty your bill with all of 
your vigor, and I sincerely trust that it will without opposi- 
tion, as it certamly should do. If I can be of any service in appearing 
before the committee and giving light upon the conditions and needs 
in this State, I trust that you will not hesitate to call upon me, for I 
feel such a deep interest in the development of the dairy industry in 
the South that I am most willing to do anything within my power to 
further the cause. 

Very truly, yours, E. J. Watson 
Commissioner. 


STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND IMMIGRATION, 
Columbia, S. C., February 12, 1903. 
Hon. A. F. LEVER, 


United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SIR: I that we have no statisties as to the amount of 


but ev 
to 8. experiences of the pioneers deter others from going 


into cheese 5 

On January 1. 1905, mth Carolina had only 109,704 milch cows 
on her farms, cows being worth $2,703,107. On June 1, 1900, 
on 154,913 farms there were 122,857 cows and 81,041 reported dairy 
cows upon them. At the same time we had in all South Carolina only 
442 fa, A farms owning 3,827 dairy cows. Of course, there are more 
now, — 85 — increase bas not been a noteworthy one, and the showing 
is a pitiful one. 

In’ 1899 the total value of all the dairy por in South Carolina 
(on all farms) was $3,232,725, of which $2,890,342 was consumed on 


the farms. The butter production was only 8,150,437 pounds, of 
which only 1,103,637 pounds were sold; out of the 44,031,528 gallons 
of milk only 1,186,045 gallons were sold; 1,081 pounds of cheese were 


produced only 800 pounds sold. 
You will thus see that we have practically no dairy Industry, unless 
you term the raising of milk and butter on for Tarm consumption 


ão not consider it such. There are not 
half a dozen real dairies and dairy farms in the State—I mean modern 
The people know scarcely nothing of the 
try as such, and are letting run to waste what 5 a fine 
ty to benefit the country at large, in the light of the splendid 
evelopment of the industry. 


E. J. Watson, Commissioner. 


The press of the South, particularly of my State, is unanimous 
in the indorsement of this idea: 


{Spartansburg Journal.] 
ME. LEVER’S DAIRY BILL. 


The bill introduced In Congress by Representative Lever, of this 
State, to promote the dairy industry, is a wise measure and should 


become a law. 

The bill is entitled “A bill to further promote the dairy industry of 
the United States,“ and its text is as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $20,000, or so much as may 
be pecena; be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to further promote the dairy industry of the 
United States, and that the Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to 
expend this sum, eee the airy division of the Department of 
Agriculture, In cooperation with individual dalrymen and State ex- 
a See in such States, as in his discretion are most in need 
of su elp.” 

In advocacy of this measure, Representative Lever has said: 

“The plan is to have the Department of Agriculture station one of 
its dairy experts in each of the Southern States. The daty of this ex- 

rt will be to furnish individual dairymen with expert information as 
o the best methods of dairying. He will teach the farmer how to 
select his herd with a view of getting the best results; he will show 
him how to build silos and and he will teach him the best 
N of crop rotation in order to get the most forage for his 
cattle.” ‘ 

The development of the dairy industry would add atly to the 
wealth-producing capacity of the South as well as of all parts of the 
country. As a means of general benefit, it would be dificult to con- 
ceive of anything. uiring so small an expen of money that 
would compare with it. It would simply be teaching the people to 
help themselves, which is the best aid that can be given to anybody, 


[The Mountaineer.] 


The Mountaineer has received from Congressman LEVER a copy of the 
Dill recently introduced by him looking to the promotion of the dairy 
3 in this State. 

The following is the text of the bill: 

“ Be it enacted, saa That 25 of 420,900; — so rig as may be 

e same reby, appropria out of any money 

lated to Secretary of 
leulture to further promote the dairy industry of the United States, 
of Sears be authorized to expend this sum, 
ion of the Department of Agri coopera 
tion with individual dairymen and State experiment stations in such 
States, as in his discretion are most in need of such help.” 

Mr. Lever states that the bulk of the appropriation carried by this 
bill will be used in the South for the purpose of putting a dairy expert 
in each of the Southern States, whose business it will be to cooperate 
with the various State experiment stations and individual dairymen in 
teaching the dairymen the best methods of the business. is expert 
will visit the individual dairyman and give him the benefit of the 
experience as to herd selecting, building of silos, barns, etc.” 

his appears to us to be a good thing. We would be prusa to see 
the dairy industry in South Carolina. 


CONGRESSMAN LEVER AND THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


The Representative from this district in Congress is endeavoring to 
secure an appropriation to encourage the dairy industry. There is very 
little dairying in this State, and there could be and ought to be a great 
deal. Our farmers are now ing to diversify their products, and 
Mr. Lever’s appropriation, if secured, will further their efforts. We 
aope this smal appro riation will be made. 

e Yorkville quirer says: 

“Tt looks like a small matter maybe, but the successful outcome of 
the efforts of Representative A. F. LEVER to secure his proposed appro- 
priation for the promotion of southern dairy interests promises ter 
possibilities than would seem to be within the reach of a psig ey „000. 
Although there are not a few individual instances in every * 

has been made in 


much advancement in 


‘arolina where more or less pro; 


butter, and cheese to 
1 fewer who 


of 
rapidly developing manufacturin 


solved as other similar ones have been solved, and our prope will prove 
— ut still a little 
will be of great service. 


sections In . 
full proportion at once. Mr. good 
deserves the support of all the pao le of the State in it. It is within 
the power of everybody to help him by writing him letters of commenda- 
tion and indorsement, and such letters should not be withheld.” 


doing a 


“A bill to further promote the dairy industry of the United States. 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $20,000, or so much as may be 
necessary, be, the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to further promote the dairy Indu: of the United States; 
and the ry of Agriculture be autho: to expend this sum, 
through the dairy di n of the Department of Agriculture, in co- 
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operation with individual dairymen and State experiment stations in 
such States as, in his discretion, are most in need of such help.” 

The above is the text of a bill introduced in Congress Representa- 
tive Lever which we sincerely nore the Congress w pass. The 
dairy interests, in the South especially, have been too much neglected 
by the National Government, and even the small appropriation of 
$20,000 will gire an impetus to scientific dairying, at the same time 
nrousing interest among the people generally in improved dairy and 
755 cattle. By farm cattle we mean combination beef and milk 
cattle, 


[Laurens Herald.j 
A GOOD BILL. 


Representative A. F. Lever, of South Carolina, has introduced a Dill 
in Congress to promote the dairy industry of the country. The bulk 
of the appropriation carried by „ Leyen’s bill will be used in the 
South for the purpose of putting a dairy expert in each of the various 
Southern States, whose business if will be to cooperate with the va- 
rious State experiment stations and the individual dai en in teach- 
ing the dairymen the best methods of the business. This expert will 
visit the individual dairyman and give him the benefit of the best 
experience as to herd selecting, building of silos, barns, etc. In other 
words, the expert is to cooperate with the experiment stations in teach- 
ing the Southern people the possibilities of the South for dairy pur- 
poses. 

We regard this plan entirely feasible and hope Mr. Lever’s bill will 
be enacted, and feel assured that our immediate Representative, Hon. 
J. T. Jouxson, and our entire delegation will favor it; or, as for that 
age iae every Southern representative in each House of Congress 
W. avor 


[Charleston Review.] 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY—A BILL INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS THAT WILL BE 
OF BENEFIT TO THE SOUTH, 


The Hon. A. F. Lever introduced a bill in the House of Representatives 
on January 20, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
that wil enacted, promote the dairy tho 2 of the country. The 
bulk of the appropriation carried by this bill will be used in the South 
for the purpose of putting a dairy expert in each of the various South- 
ern States, whose business it will be to cooperate with the various 
State experiment stations and the individual dairymen in teaching the 
flairymen the best methods of the business. This expert will visit the 
individual dairyman and give him the benefit of his experience as to 
herd selections, building of silos, barns, ete. In other words, an expert 
Is to cooperate with the experiment stations in teaching the Southern 
people the possibilities of the South for dairy purposes. 


[The Echo and Press.] 

In the House of Representatives on . Mr. LEVER intro- 
duced a bill, which was referred to-the Commit on iculture, and 
ordered to be printed. This bill will be of great benefit to South Caro- 
lina, inasmuch as the dairy industry of the State would be materially 
advanced. The bill provides for the appropriation of $20,000, or so 
much as may be necessary, out of any money in the Treasury not other - 
wise appropriated, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to further 
promote the dairy industry of the United States. This sum is to be 
expended in such States as are in most need of such help. This shows 
that Mr. Lever is on the alert for our interest, and knows what we 
need in this direction. 


[News and Courier.] 
Mn. LEVER’S DAIRY BILL. 


We called attention a few days since to the efforts Representatives 
LEVER and ELLERBE were making to further the agricultural interests 
of South Carolina by having established in this State model farms 
where diversification in crops would be practiced and taught. We said 
then, and repeat now, that our Congressmen could not better em- 
ployed than such endeavors. It is gratifying, therefore, to commend 
a bill which was introduced in the House on January 20 by apee: 
sentative LEvER and referred to the Committee on Agriculture. he 
bill is entitled “A bill to further 1 the dairy Industry of the 
United States,“ and its text is as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $20,000, or so much as may be 
preg , and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to further promote the dairy industry of the United States, 
and that the Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to expend this 
sum, nore the. gard Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
in cooperation with individual dairymen and State experiment stations 
in such States as, in his discretion, are most in need of such help.” 

In adyocacy of this measure Representative LEVER has said: 

“The plan is to have the Department of Agriculture station one of 
its aon experts in each of the Southern States. The duty of this ex- 

be to furnish individual dai rt information 
airying. e will teach the farmer how 
to select his herd with a view to getting the best results; he will show 
him how to build silos and barns, and he will teach him the best 
methods of crop rotation in order to get the most forage for his cattle,” 

It is understood that the expert will also hold farmers’ institutes 
from time to time to encourage the N industry, and to spread as 
widely as possible the information at his disposal. Mr. LEVER says 
his measure has been indorsed by “nearly every leading dairyman in 
the South,” and be feels convinced that if his measure passes the 
House and the Senate this section of the country will deriye much 
benefit from it. 

This is an opinion in which we heartily concur. It is highly desir- 
able that some systematic effort should be made to develop the dairy 
industry in this and other Southern States. Dairy products may be- 
come a source of wealth in South Carolina. There is no sufficient rea- 
son why every cotton plantation should not have an intelligently con- 
ducted dairy attachment. Even should the planter not desire to do 
more than produce enough butter aud milk for home consumption, 
the dairy would contribute to rendering him independent of cotton. 
That is the end te which our agricultural efforts should be directed 
most earnestly kant now. As we have said on many occasions, when 
the southern punter is absolutely independent of his cotton crop, 
cotton will be king in fact as well as in name. 


{The Item.] - 

Congressman Lrver’s efforts to Interest the Agricultural Department 
in the promotion of stock raising and dairying in the South and to secure 
an approgristion of $25,000 for 7 on the work is in accord with 
his desire to be of practical benefit to the State he represents. The in- 
dustrial development and prosperity of the South are dependent upon the 
1 diversification of crops, and if through Mr. LEVERS efforts the 
armers can be taught to make a success of dairying he will add mil- 
lions to the value of the lands of every Southern State. Money that is 
now paid the dairymen of the West for butter and cheese will be kept at 
home, While enormous amounts now spent annually for commercial fer- 
tilizers will be materially reduced. With Bermuda grass pastures and 
3 hay, the South has the means to make stock raising and 

irying pay a handsome profit, and all our people need is to be taught 
how to utilize their opportunities. 


{Sumter Herald.] 


Congressman LEVER has introduced a bill in Congress propana for 
the 8 of the dairy interest of the United States. This bill, if 
enacted, will be of inestimable value to this section. The dairy busi- 
ness could be made profitable in this section if our people only knew 
how to begin. Ignorance of methods is all that prevents this from being 
one of the dairy sections of the Union.—Cherokee News. 

The text for the sermon to be preached to the southern planter is 
“Know thyself.” Our soil and our conditions are admirably adapted 
to numerous profitable crops and farm enterprises that are nearly 
altogether neglected because those who should look after these indus- 
tries and whose gain would be the income therefrom are ignorant of the 
possibilities of their lands and their hands. 


[The Record, Rockhill, S. C. J 
FOR DAIRY INSPECTION. 


Representative Lever, of South Carolina, has introduced a bill in the 
National House of Representatives, entitled “A bill to promote the 
dairy interests of the United States.” The pur of the bill, when 
enacted into law, is to have dairy experts stationed in each of the 
Southern States by the National Department of Agriculture, whose 
duty it will be to furnish individual dairymen with expert information. 
Mr. is on the ig track, and we cordially indorse his efforts 
along the line òf better dairy methods. 3 

The question of pure milk is one that is very close to ev family 
in the land, and anything that will help to that end ought to have the 
indorsement of everyone. 


{Fairfax Enterprise.] 


This bill of Mr. Lever’s is a valuable one, and if passed is full of 

ibilities for South Carolina. The dairying business is almost a 

ead letter in our section, yet capable of being developed into a power- 
ful and paying industry. 

Mr. LEVER’S bill means a large appropriation to be used in the South 
for the purpose of putting a da ree in an riment station who 
will teach others the best meth of dairying. his expert will teach 
individual dairymen how to select milch cows, how to build cow houses, 
and how to make butter—a kind of knowledge which would vastly help 
in South Carolina. 


{Bamberg Times.] 
MR, LEVER’S DAIRY BILL. 


Representative Lever has introduced a bill to further promote the 
dairy ind in the United States. He has receiyed a favorable re- 
ort on the bill so far, and the chances are that his efforts will not be 
in vain. If this bill becomes a law each and every section of the 
country will be . 

Congressman Lever should have the hearty cooperation of every 
Representative in his efforts to get this bill through, and we feel sure 
aa he will. If there is one thing that needs improving it is the dairy 
usiness. 

The bill referred to provides that the sum of $20,000, or so much as 
may be necessary, be expended for this purpose, and that State ri- 
ment stations be located in such States as is neecssary, so that indi- 
vidual d men may be ed with expert information as to the 
best meth of dairying. ae 


[The State (South Carolina). 
HOW SOUTH CAROLINIANS LOSE MILLIONS. 


Why should not the millions of dollars being sent out of South Caro- 
lina every year for corn, hay, and bacon be kept at home? ‘There are 
some who contend that the South, being preeminently the cotton region 
of the world, should devote its energies to growing cotton and not 
bother with diversifications. For several reasons that argument is not 
good. It will be a long time before the demand for cotton will so 
increase as to tax even the present capacity of the South, and that 
capacity will each year be extended, so there will always be productive 

ower greatly in excess of that required to produce the world's demand 
‘or southern cotton. And it must be always borne in mind that over- 
production of cotton means poverty Instead of aflluence for the South. 

Diversification and intensification should appeal to the southern 
farmer, and particularly to the South Carolina farmer. By the use of 
better 8 and better methods in cultivation and the employ- 
ment of time now wasted, supplies for which ten millions are Aan Aall 
sent out of the State to purchase can be produced at home, and prob- 
ably not cost more than $2,000,000. So that all the money is kept in 
the State and four-fifths is profit. What would be the results of the In- 
vestment of eight or ten million dollars in manufacturing enterprises 
in South Carolina each year? They would be wonderful. t the State 
continue to make from sixty to seventy million dollars’ worth of cotton 
annually; but why send half the profits on cotton to other States for 
supplies that can be produced on South Carolina farms without in- 
juriously affecting the cotton yield? To produce in South Carolina all 
supplies that may be 8 grown will be equivalent to increasing 
annually the cotton yield by one-half and have that cotton sell for 10 
or 11 cents à pound. 


There is opportunity, as there is otcasion, for a continuous campaign 
for production on the farm of farm supplies. The self-sustaining State 
that has besides a surplus “money” crop to draw in new financial 
blood must become a rich State. And the farmers who produce the 
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atest amount with the least expense are the best farmers and must 
come the richest farmers. That greatest relative production will 
come with intelligent cultivation and the employment of modern meth- 
ods. Because many of our farmers keep to old methods and old tools 
millions of dollars’ worth of energy is wasted in this State every year. 


{Keowee Courier.] 


Congressman A. F. LEVER, of this State, has a bill before the Na- 
tional House of Representatives looking to the betterment of the dairy- 
ing interests of this country. It carries an N of $20,000 
for the purpose of disseminating knowledge of this important industry 
by practical dairymen from the Bepartment of Agriculture. Should 

e bill pass, South Carolina will be one of the States to reeelve the 
benefits of this bill. The dairy business is one that would help this 
State as much as anything else. We need something of this sort as a 
money-maker on the farm, and thus lessen the dependence on the cot- 
ton crop. We hope to see Mr. Lever’s bill pass. 


DAIR¥ING. — 
{The New Era. 


Among the many diversified industries which are bound to find their 
way in the South in the next few years none will be more profitable 
than dairying. This assertion is based, of course, upon the supposi- 
tion that the dairy business will be conducted intelligently and sys- 
tematically. Heretofore dairying has been carried on only in a limited 
way and without the skilled he pt the expert, hence in many cases 
the experiment has been unprofitable. But the bill which Mr. LEVER 
introduced in 92 1 bag on January 20 would indicate that there is to 
be a new awakening of interest in this Industry. The bill provides 
for the appropriation of $20,000 to promote dairying, the greater 
of which will be spent in the South, since this section offers the 
opportunities for its development. 

n outlining the measure, Congressman LEVER says: 

The plan is to have the Department of Agriculture station one of 
its dairy experts in each of the Southern States. The duty of this 
expert will be to furnish individual dalrymen with expert information 
as to the best methods of dairying. He will teach the farmer how to 
select his herd with a view to getting the best results; he will show 
him how to build silos and barns, and he will teach him the best 
pak pee of crop rotation in order to get the most forage for his 
cattle. $ 

This we think worth 
tlonize dairying in the 
And what 


art 
est 


of the highest commendation. It will revolu- 
outh and give it an impetus hitherto unknown, 
s better, it will make the business vastly more profitable. 
That it has already paid, we have 3388 proof here in our midst, 
ee it can be made more so. It always pays to mix brains with a 
usiness, 


In addition to the editorial indorsements given above many of 
the editors of the State personally wrote me, and I beg to submit 
a few of their letters: 


CHEROKEE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Gaffney, S. C., February 12, 1906. 
Hon, A. F. Lever, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I note with pacare the introđuction of your bill provid- 
ing for the improvement of the dairy industry in the United States. In 
my opinion you are working in the right direction. I believe if our 
people only knew how they could make this section one of the greatest 
dairying sections in the land. I hope you will be successful in pushing 

our measure through. Help our farmers to diversify and become 
ndependent. Nothing but cotton ruins both the farmer and the farm. 
Very truly, yours, 
S. F. PARROTT, 
Editor Cherokee News. 
THE PEOPLE, 
Camden, S. C., February 12, 1906. 


Hon. A. F. Lever, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dean Sim: I note with garg the introduction of a bill by you in 
Congress appropriating $20,000 to promote the dairy interests of the 
United States, and hope it will pass. While the amount of the appro: 
priation is small, At is a step, even if a tardy one, in the right direction. 

Success to you in this, as well as in the several other efforts you are 
making to better existing conditions. 

With kindest regards, I am, yours, truly, 
W. A. SCHROCK. 
Tun STANDARD, 
Saluda, S. C., February 15, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. LEVER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin AND FRIEND: I beg to tender my indorsement of your dairy 
bill. We are yee much in need of an advance move along this line, 
and I hope you will be successful in carrying your bill through. 

Sincerely, 
A. B. CARGILE, 
Editor and Proprietor. 
Tun Pes Den ADVOCATE, 
Bennettsville, S. C., February 17, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. LEVER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Sin: I have read your bill to promote the dalryin 
ests of the country and ho you will be successful in pus 
through. I am sure it would of great benefit to the South. 


Neer nus, R. L. Freeman 


inter- 
ing it 


THe HORSECRERK VALLEY NEWS, 
Warrenville, S. C., February , 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Lever 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Drar Sin: I notice that you have introduced a bill (H. R. 12612) 
“to further promote the an industry of the United States.” 
I heartily indorse this bill and hope to see it enacted into law. 
I think it would be of great benefit In teaching dairymen the best 


methods of the business. It would give the dairy business a new 
impetus in this State, as it would demonstrate the great possibilities 
of this important industry to our citizens. 
I am, yours, very truly, 
G. R. Wess, Editor. 


BAMBERG, S. C., February 12, 1906. 
Hon, A. F. LEVER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dran Sin: I think your bill in regard to the dairy industry 
should be passed, as it would better the dairy business in every State. 
Wishing you success in this matter, I am, 
Yours, sincerely, 
WILEY D. Rowetn, 
Manager Bamberg County Times. 


; THE LANTERN, 
` Chester, S. O., February 12, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Lever, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sm: I bope that you will push successfully the bill “To fur- 
ther promote the dairy industry In the United States.“ Our State 
is exceptionally adapted for 9915 and we have almost no develop- 
ment along that line. Our people need their eyes opened as to what 
could be done, and they need instruction and training. 

With best wishes, I am, very truly, yours, 
f J. T. BIGHAM, 


THE RECORD, 
Rock Hill, S. C., February 12, 1906, 
Hon. A. F. Lever, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I would like to add the indorsement of the Record to the 
bill which you have introduced in Con to promote the dairy in- 
dustry of the country. That supervision of some kind over this im- 
portant necessity is needed ought to be apparent to everyone. I hope 
your bill will speedily become law. 

Truly, yours, C. K. SCHWRAR, 
Editor Record. 
SPARTANBURG JOURNAL, 
Spartanburg, S. C., February 12, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. LEVER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I desire to commend unreservedly your bill to promote the 
dairy industry, and I hope that you will be successful in securing Its 
enactment into law. Great good will be done our farmers by having 
them properly instructed in this useful and 1 Industry, and the 
comfort and convenience of the public generally will be 8 advanced 
by increasing the supply of pure and wholesome dairy products. The 
mA lenge Soe asked for is quite small in view of the great benctits that 
will fow from this measure, and I. am sure that the committee and 
Congress will take a favorable view of it. 

Yours, truly, CHs. H. Henry, 
Editor Spartanburg Journal. 
SUMMERVILLE News, 
Summervilic, S. C., February 13, 1906. 
Mr. A. F. LEVER, M. C. 

My Dear Sin: I have noted with much interest the introduction of 
this bill. The only regret, it seems to me, is that it provides for so 
small an appropriation. I would say in this connection that, In my 
opinion, the opportunities for the development of this dairy industry 
all through the coast she of this and neighboring States can scarcely 
be excelled. As you well know, there are to-day hundreds of thousands 
of acres of natural pasture lands that are Sopy going to waste. On 
these lands milk and beef cattle can be kept in fine kelter for six 
months in the gor on pasturage alone. 

Outside of the sea islands, close around Charleston, this industry is 
practically unknown. In my own town until quite lately there has 
not been a 5 5 57 775 in existence. I hope very much tliat your bill 
will go through. It is a move in the right direction. The develop- 
ment of the dairy industry will, I believe, be of inestimable value to 
all of our people. I might write a great deal more on this interesting 
subject, but it is hardly necessary to do so, The wisdom of such a 
measure as you propose must appeal to the Intelligence of everyone. 

With kind regards, 

I am, yours, sincerely, W. R DEHON. 


OFFICE or Tue New Era, 
Darlington, S. C., February 14, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. LEVER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: To mr ea this is a most Important measure. The ap- 
propriation of $20, for the „„ of dairying will do untold 
good, especially in the South, where this industry is just in its incip- 
iency and where there are such wonderful opportunities for Its develop- 
ment. ‘There are several dairy farms in the Peedee section of South 
Carolina, but none of them have been made profitable, for the simple 
reason that they have not been properly conducted. A dalry expert 
could, and would, very soon revolutionize dairying in this section of 
the country. Our people are becoming more and more interested in this 
branch of business, but they are by no means conversant with the best 
methods to be pursued in its successful development. It is to be 
hoped; therefore, that this bill will become a law and tbat the appro- 
priation will be made for the furtherance of this extremely worthy 
cause. You 3 have the indorsement of all the dairymen in 
South Carolina in this laudable undertaking, as well as that of all the 
right-thinking people in all parts of the country. 
Yours, very truly, A. J. Berupa. 
THE CLINTON CHRONICLE, 
Clinton, S. C., February 12, 1906. 
Mr. A. F. LEVER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Permit us to express our interest in your bill to promote 
dairy industry in the United States. Nothing is more needed for that 
industry in the South than Information. Our dairy farmers need to 

educated in the care of cattle and the selection of breeds and the 


preparation of the product for the market, 
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We believe that considerable money can 
Congress along that line, and hope that your 
Yours, cordially, 


be very wisely t by 
bill will be — ig 
J. F. JACOBS. 
TRR UNION TIMES, 
Union, S. C., February 13, 1906. 
Hon, A. F. Lever, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 9th Instant, with reference to the bill intro- 
duced by you, “to further promote the dairy interest of the United 
States,“ received to-day. In reply I to say that such a bill, if it 
should become a law, would unquestionably go a great way toward the 
building we of the dairy business. There is no enterprise or industry 
that stands greater in need of vital information looking to its proper 
conduct in order to make it a real success and promote gener: 
throughout the United States. There are wi this city and suburbs 
about fourteen dairies all managed and conducted In a most crude 
way simply for the want of proper instruction and knowledge of the 
business necessary for its success. Your bill will meet a long felt 
want in this matter. We wish you success. 

Respectfully, Jno. P. GAGE, 
Editor Union Times. 


THR YORKVILLE ENQUIRER, 
Yorkville, S. C., February 12, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Laver, Washington, D. C. 

Drean Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor inclosing a copy of H. R. 12612 and to say that in my opinon 
the dairy interests of this locality are sorely in need of just such help 
as can only be hig nado from the Government. The dairy business of 
the Bonen Ne eveloped wonderfully, and it will be developed under 
proper Instruction. 

hanking 1 for your favor, I am, with the kindest regards, 
Very truly, 


W. D. GRIST, 

Editor Yorkville Enquirer. 
Krowre COURIER, 

Walhalla, S. C., February 12, 1906, 


Hon, A. F. LEVER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We are pleased to see that 
carrying an appropriation of $20,000 to 
industry of the United States, said sum to be expended through the 
dairy division of the Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
individual dairymen and State experiment stations. The dairy busi- 
ness In the Southern States is comparatively new, and with us may 
be considered as an infant industry. Still we believe the advantages 
of the Southern States for this line of Industry are very great indeed, 
and when once properly utilized will be of untold benefit to our people. 
Hence we heartily indorse the p se of this bill. It is a small be- 

nning, it is true, but it is a start in the right direction and may be 

e means of instructing our people as to the possibilities of the dairy 
business and the material success that may be achieyed therein. 

Very truly, yours, 


ou have introduced a bill 
rther promote tbe dairy 


Krowre COURIER. 
Per D. A. SMITH. 


The individual dairymen’s interest is shown in the few letters 
which I insert: 
INGLESIDE FARM, 


Athens, Tenn., January 27, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Laver, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: I have yours 25th, 1906, and a copy of your bill, H. R. 
12612. The dairy industry in the United States, and especially in the 
South, is in its infancy, and needs all the encouragement and protec- 


tion Congress can legitimately give it. 

The amount seems quite Inadequate for the purpose, yet if it could 
come to the Southern States that were excluded, largely through the 
Department at Washington, from participation in the great dairy-cow 
demonstration at St. Louis last year, it would greatly encourage our 
people. You know the States below the “fever line” were shut out 
of that national demonstration. Wishing you success, I am, 

Very truly, 
W. GETTYS. 
oh §.—My friend, Mr. Hxxnx of Connecticut, ought to help you in 


; HAMMOND, GA., February 7, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Lever, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: * * è> We are a young dairying section destined to 
be to New Orleans what Orange County is to New York. Our great 
want is the knowledge of how to decrease the cost of production. Any 
money spent teaching us the solution of this question will be the most 
telling move that money can make. Your idea of working with the 
State experiment stations is good for those of us who read and keep in 
touch with the progress of the day. Better still is your idea of having 
an expert come in contact with the individual dairy farmer. The aver- 
age dairy farmer—with us at least—is reached this way as by no other. 

I am fully aware that the more economical production of milk by 
all will eventually lead to excess of milk production and consequently 
to the depression of the price of milk. I have seventy-five producing 
animals and am laying plans to double this number. ut by lessening 
the cost of production we can meet the cut on price and enter upon 
butter making and other by-products, and be limited in production only 
by our power to place our article on the world's market. 

Ile ee I say if this money is to be spent teaching us how to produce 
with economy you can spend it in no better way. 

Wishing to cooperate with you, I am, 


Yours, with a local point of view, W. W. Nort. 


New ORLEANS Pours MILE Company (LIMITED), 
New Orleans, February 2, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Lever 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Your bill (H. R. 12612) to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to further promote the dairy industry of the country, in our 
opinion is exceedingly important and would be a to 


great help the 
Southern States. Our State has just started In the dairy industry, and 


our individual dairymen need the help and advice that the Government 
could give them — — — its experts. We do not think that there is a 
more worthy undertak fi nor one that will mean more for our peoplt, 
and we hope that you will succeed. 
With best wishes, we remain, 
Yours, very truly, 
New ORLEANS PURE MILK COMPANY (LIMITED), 
Per Gro. A. VILLERR, President. 


CONSOLIDATED ANTHRACITE COAL COMPANY OF ARKANSAS, 


Spadra, Ark., January 29, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Lever, Washington, D. O. 


My DEAR SIR AND FRIEND: I notice that you introduced a bill in re- 
gard to the promotion of the dairy business in the South, which I wish 
to congratulate you on, and certainly hope that you get it through. 

If there is any one thing that is neglected more than the dairy busi- 
ness in the I fail to know what it is. 

Hope that the Members of the House of Representatives may see as 
you and I do and pass this on the first opportunity. 

Let me hear from you occasionally how you are getting along with it. 


Yours, trul 
* R. D. DUNLAP, President. 


RURAL Free DELIVERY, No. 3, 
Birmingham, Ala., January 29, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. LEVER 


House of ‘Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dran Sin: Kindly accept my thanks for your letter and copy of “ bill 
to further promote the dairy n of United States.“ 
a subject that certainly needs more attention and knowledge, 


This is 

* in the South, 
e Northern States are undoubtedly further advanced on this part 
2 lers th test possibilities for this t indust 
eve there are the grea es for grea. ustry 
in the Southern States, but we need more knowledge and intelligence 
to further its cause. 

Speaking from a practical point of view, cooperation. and dairy in- 
talitetnce are what we seem to lack. 

We need more study of its greatest factor, the cow; its breed, treat- 
ment, more knowledge of veterinary science, and practical laws that 
govern sanitation, 

The latter point is one in which I think, as a general rule, we are 
vei deficient. Dalxymen generally do not seem to realize the Im- 
per nee of the sanitary conditions that are needed to make milk and 
ts products really wholesome food. 

ey don’t seem, to comprehend the methods that promote sanitation, 
and this is one thing above all others that needs more of our care. 

I think the plan of having a ST expert in each State would be 
admirable. A man who could visit the dairymen and give them prac- 
tical knowledge would make take more interest and give them 
more intelligence on one of the most interesting and most important of 
agricultural pursuits. 

* Trusting you will have success and carry your point with full force, 
Respectfully, yours, 

Dr. R. A. BERRY, 

By GERALD W. HUMPHREY, Manager. 


TALLADEGA, ALA., January 27, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. LEVER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Yours containing copy of a bill to further promote the 
dairy Industry of the United States to band. I heartily indorse the 
measure and hope you will have no trouble in getting it through. That 
industry is sadly in need of help in the Southern States, 

With best wishes, I am, 


Very truly, B. B. SIMMS. 
GEORGIA CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Commerce, Ga., January 27, 1906. 
Hon. A, F. Lever 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dran Sin: I am in receipt of your favor of the 24th instant in ref- 
erence to H. R. 12612, “A bill to further promote the dairy industry of 
the United States,” and it gives me much pleasure to give my indorse- 
amni to the effort you are making to further the dairy industry of the 
country. 
I hope 
mittee on A 
smarting the bill into law. 
ours, truly, 


you will succeed in having a favorable report from the Com- 
leulture, and that this report will be followed up by 


W. L. WILLIAMSON. 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GA., February 6, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Laven, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your favor of the 24th Instant to hand and noted. In 
reply to say that I think you are working in the right direction. 
The South needs developing in dairying, and I belleye we have a great 
future, and in any way that I can serye you I am yours to command. 

Hoping that jon ll succeed in getting your bill and appropriation 
through, I beg to remain, 

Yours, truly, J. C. SHANELIN. 

As president of the Texas State Dairymen’s Association I am in close 
touch with the conditions of this section and know that the De- 


he development of this great anaiei so well adapted to many sec- 
tions of our country. I think your bill a good one and should receive 
hearty support. Dairying contributes greatly to the general welfare 


W. R. SPANN, 
President of Texas State Dairy Association. 


Houston, Tex. 
There is no 3 but the dairying interest would be largely bene- 
South particularly this interest could be enormously 
le were educated even in a limited way as to the 


ulrements of s industry. I cheerfully indorse your plan, and if 
I can be of any eusiatance to you call om me. = A 
Yours, truly, G. C. STREET, 
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SOUTHERN COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE DIVISION, 
Columbia, S. O., February 1, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Lever, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: I beg to say that I have just read H. R. bill No. 


12612, introduced by you on January 20, an Ne of 520,000 
to promote the dairy industry of the United States. I beg to say it 
is a 2 step in the right direction, and with what experience I have 
had in the dairy business, that in cooperation with the Agricultural 
Department will ald very much the experienced as well as the inex- 
perienced dairymen. 

As you know, at this enlightened age we must have the latest and 
best of everything in order to succeed. 

I wish to say again that I heartily indorse your biH and trust you 
will be . n carrying it through. 

Yours, very respectfully, F. H. HYATT, 
Treasurer Southern Cotton Association, 
South Carolina Division. 


Sourm CAROLINA LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
Pendleton, S. O., January 27, 1906, 
Hon. A. F. Leven, Washington, D. C. 


Degar Sin; Yours of the 24th with bill to hand. Had read it in the 
State a few days ago with a great deal of interest. 

If you can get this appropriation, it would mean more to the South 
than anything else that has come her way lately. 

Your plan is right in regard to having an expert visit the leading 
dairymen of the State. There is no State in the Union that has more 
natural advantages for 1808 than South Carolina. All that is 
needed is proper development. have been in the dairy business for 
twenty. years, We have a herd of over 100 head of Jerseys, 

If I can be of any service in this line at any time, do not hesitate 
to call on me, 

When you are passing this way would be glad to have you stop over 
and see the farm. 

B. HARRIS. 


Yours, truly, 
Eastey, S. C. 


About three years ago I became convinced that the parsing Pe cattle 
Along with our other farming operations was a necessity. ck of a 
suitable market made butter making an undesirable undertaking; but 
if we could make cheese, a near market was not such a necessity. We 
3 the first cheese plant in this State. We met with a fair amount 
of success; but every step we took was an experiment, and experiments 
are costly, and had it not been that we were enthusiastic we would 
have given up the undertaking. But about ten months back Professor 
Webster, Chief of the Bureau of Dairying, visited our plant, and he 
with Professor Rawl, who is one of his assistants, so hel us by 
their encouragement, advice, and expert assistance that to-day you can 
see silos and up-to-date barns where there would have been nothing had 
they not visited us, and we are conyinced that this undertaking, en- 
couraged by their timely assistance, will be the means of developing a 
great industry in our State. i 

I would be glad for you to see Professor Webster in reference to these 


cts. 
Most heartily do I approve of the Dill. 
Yours, truly, C. H. CARPENTER, 
Member of State Senate. 


ROCKHILL, S. C. 


Dean Sin: I hope your Dill will become law. We certainly need 
help in this country in the dairy business, as it fs in its infancy and 
the people do not know enough about it to appreciate its possibilities. 
I am trying to establish a small plant myself, and wrote the Agricul- 
tural Department a few days ago if I could get an expert for a while 
to hop me get underway; but it had no one to send me. Your bill is 
just the thing. I wish it was in force now. 

Yours, etc., J. G. ANDERSON. 
EAstey, S. C. 

We are interested in the first cheese factory ever started up in this 
State, known as the Georges Creek Cheese Company. We are now in 
our fourth year in the business, and we certainly know what it is to 
feel the need of Information and advice such as only an expert in the 
business could give, and we most heartily commend your efforts along 
this line and hope you may be able to get your bill through and get 
the appropriation. 

We Phink if our people only had more light on the subject they would 
engage in the business, and it would be better for them and better for 
the country. We have the finest dairy country on earth. All we have 
to do is to develop it along that line. 


Yours, respectfully, ELBERT E. Parry & Son. 


DILLON STORAGE COMPANY, 
Dillon, S. C., February 8, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Lever, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin; Your bill in Congress authorizing an appropriation of 
$20,000 for fostering and developing the dairy industry of the country, 
and particularly in the South, is highly indorsed by our people, 

At a meeting of the Marion County Cotton Growers’ Association, at 
Marion, S. C., on February 5, your bill before Congress was read, and 
those favoring resolution were asked to yote. More than one hundred rep- 
resentative farmers present unanimously voted favoring the passage of 
your resolution and not a single vote against it. We are beginning to 
appreciate that the all-cotton system is ruinous to the fertility of our 
section and to the prosperity of our association. We would like it 
demonstrated that money can be made in the dairy business, believing 
we could induce diversified farming in this section. 

On February 6 we had a rally of cotton growers at Dillon, S. C., and 
our same resolution was unanimously adopted by about fifty representa- 
ive farmers present. I was instructed to write you regarding adoption 

of said resolution. 
Yours, very truly, WADE STACKHOUSE, 
President Marion County Cotton Association. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Liye STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
Columbia, S. O., February 10, 1906. 
Whereas a bill has been introduced in Congress by Hon. A. F, LEVER, 
ef South Carolina, appropriating for the Department of Agriculture the 


sum of $20,000 to be used in the development of the dairy Industry In 
sections where assistance is needed: Be fe 
Resolved, That this association expresses to Mr. Lever its very hearty 
appreciation of the importance of this bill to South Carolina, as this 
State is greatly in need of assistance in this line Bee 
. Harris 


President South Carolina Live Stock Association. 


Winnsporo, S. C. 

I am heartily in favor of anything that will encourage and stimu- 
late the cattle and dairy 3 in the Southern States, for on it de- 
pends the e ped of the South. Without it the lands will soon be- 
come exhausted of fertility and rendered unfit for agricultural purposes. 
What a blessing it would be if every plantation would keep as many 
head of cattle as roay raise bales of cotton. 

I am glad to see the Division of Animal Industry in this country is 
beginning to see the necessity of awakening the farmers, especially of 
the Southern States, to the necessity of keeping more and better cattle, 
especially dairy cows. 

I have been dairying for the past eight years, and find it very profit- 
able, although I raise cotton averaging 100 bales each year. It would 
not be possible to make as much out of the land if I had not the cattle. 
My herd numbers about 100 head the year round. In winter I feed 
them cotton-seed meal and hulls, with pea-vine hay and corn stover. 
Milch cows do well on this feed, and young cattle grow nicely during the 
winter. By keeping milch cows I find a ready market for all of the 
hay, oat straw, and roughness raised on the farm by feeding to my 
cattle, and a splendid market for butter and cream, especially butter. 
Sell all I make, and could sell a great deal more, at 25 cents per pound 
the whole year. 

Any information I can give you will be freel. 
will use every effort to encourage the cattle an 
Southern States, and especially South Carolina. 


8 Sau C. CATHCART, 


given, and hope you 
dairy industry in the 


OFFICE OF MADISON ICE AND CREAMERY COMPANY, 
Madison, Ga., March 2, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. Lever, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I notice that you have introduced in Congress a bill to 
appropriate $20,000 for the 8 of the dairy business in the 

nited States. We wish to thank you for your efforts in our behalf. 

Right now we are in need of just such an appropriation. Our busi- 
ness is small, not large enough to employ a high-priced butter maker. 
We have had 7 man in training, and working of under a good 
butter maker. here he worked he used a little different machinery, 
and we find now he is not competent to run our factory. A little 
assistance here in our factory by a Government expert would be of 
great assistance to our little business and enable us go right ahead 
with it. Ie t there are many other small creameries in the same 
fix, and the $20, spent by Congress would be worth that much in a 


year to the dairy industry. 
Yours, truly, MADISON Ick AND CREAMERY Co. 


MULWEN DAIRY, 
` Pendleton, S. O., January 29, 1906. 
Mr. A. F. LEVER, 

Dear Sin: Your letter inclosing copy of bill to further promote the 
dairy indus of the United States received, and will say I appre- 
ciate your efforts in behalf of same, for I believe it will a great 
thing for tbe South. Wishing your bill success, I remain, 


VEN J. D. SMITH. 


Wascey, S. C., 
January 30, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. LEVER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I think your bill a good one. Hope you will succeed in 
getting it passed. We need help in the dairy industry. 
Respectfully, ` 
C. J. ELLISON. 


LOUISIANA STATS UNIVERSITY, 
Baton Rouge, La., February 12, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. LEVER 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Six: I bave your letter of February 3, with a copy of your 
bill—No. 12612. I think your bill is a very deserving one, and feel 
very sure that any money expended in this direction will be of great 
benefit to the dairy interests of the country. 

I do not know of any viy in which I could be of any specific as- 
sistance to you, as the dairy interests of this State are not organized in 
a way that they could take up the matter. 

Wishing you success in your worthy undertaking, I am, 


Very respectfully, 
z ns W. R. Dopvson, Director. 


HAMMOND, LA., February 14, 1906. 
A. F. Lever, E 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: In reference to zo bill covering money to be used in 
promoting the dairy industry of the country, beg to say that I heartily 
approve of your move, and trust that the Government will see fit to 
spend a portion of the amount in the vicinity of Hammond, La., as this 
community is making strenuous efforts to build up the dairy industry 
upon scientific and modern basis. 
Yours, very truly, HALL, Atteyn & Co. 
THE MIDDLE GEORGIA COTTON MILLS, 
Eatonton, Ga., March 8, 1906. 
Hon. A. F. LEVER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Six: I have been asked by the Georgia Live Stock Associa- 
tion to write you, approving our House bill 12612. As one who has 
for many years interested in dairying, I hope your bill will pass. 
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If the theory of appropriation can be justified at all on such lines, then 
your measure should meet with the success it merits. 
With very kindest regards, and thanks for your position, 
Respectfully, 
B. W. HUNT. 


GEORGIA EXPERIMENT STATION, 
z Experiment, Ga., February 12, 1906. 


Hon. A. F. LEVER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Sir: I have yours of the 3d, 1 copy of bill of House 
of Representatives 12612. I have read the bill carefully and in re- 
sponse to your wish I beg to say that I think much good may result to 
the dairying interest of the South along the lines contemplated by your 
bill. Very much will depend upon the man or agents employed to do 
this work. My idea is that in each State, as a rule, an possible, 
the man should be selected from among those who have made a success 
in the business and who at the same time is well qualified to tell what 
he knows and to enthuse hearers on the subject of dairying. I believe 
that such work onght to be conducted in cooperation with this station. 
I have a man in my own eye now who I think wou!d make a capable pe 
son for this work, to wit, Mr. W. L. Williamson, Commerce, Ga. He isa 
successful dairyman, has the largest dairy e in the State, has de- 
veloped along all possible lines, is a good talker, and an honest, reliable 
man. We need a man to go through the State, call meetings of the 
farmers, and explain and unfold to them the advantages of dairy farm- 
ing. Such a man, as 1 have already suggested, should be one who has 
mode u success of it. He should be expected to cooperate with the 
Farmers’ Institute work of the State and attend the various district 
institute meetings. Ile should be familiar with the cost of machinery 
and the manufacturers thereof and the best methods and best arrange- 
ments of dairy plants. The possibilities are very large in such field 
ee woui open out before a man charged with the performance of such 

utiles. 

I trust tbat you will be successful in pushing this bill through. 

Very truly, yours, 
* R. J. REDDING, Director. 


Federal Quarantine. 
SPEECH 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1906. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14316) to fur- 
ther enlarge the power and 3 of the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service, and to impose further duties thereon— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the amendment I have proposed, making 
the provisions of the national quarantine law apply to the bor- 
ders of Mexico as well as to the coast, is important to the car- 
rying out of the purposes of the bill to properly guard the coun- 
try against a yellow-fever epidemic coming overland from 
Mexico. As I read the bill, its terms are intended to protect us 
against yellow fever coming through a seaport, but it does not 
in any way protect against yellow fever coming into this coun- 
try across the border. In other words, yellow fever often 
occurs in Mexico. There are two States and two Territories 
bordering on Mexico. The terms of the bill do not apply to yel- 
low fever coming by land across the border of Mexico into 
Texas. Now, I take it—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 
me, I will say that in the committee that same question came 
up, and an examination of the present statute was resorted to, 
and it was believed by all, I think, that the present statute is 
ample for that purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the pres¢nt statute would be 
ample if it made the placing of quarantine stations along the 
border of Mexico mandatory; but I think the gentleman from 
Iowa will concede that the present law does not make the es- 
tablishment of quarantine stations mandatory. This bill only 
differs from the law now on the statute books in the fact that 
it does make these quarantine stations at ports on the seacoast 
mandatory. Now, if you make them mandatory as to seaports, 
I say it is proper, in order to protect commerce and protect 
the health of the United States, to make it mandatory on the 
health authorities to establish these quarantine stations on 
land as well as at seaports, and I think from the reading of this 
bill it is very clear that that is not provided. For these reasons 
I think that this amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. HEPBURN. If the gentleman will observe, this mandate 
only applies to this one anchorage at the Dry Tortugas. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I read the bill, I understood that it 
makes it mandatory that they shall establish a quarantine 
station wherever necessary on the seacoast; and I will call 


the attention of the gentleman from Iowa to this fact. 
posed law says: 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall have the control, direction, and 


management of all quarantine stations, grounds, and anchorages es- 
tablished by authority of the United States— 


Mr. HEPBURN. Read on. Line 20—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Listen: 

And as soon as practicable after the approval of this act shall 
select and designate such suitable places for them and establish the 


same at such points on or near the seacoast of the United States as 
in his judgment are best suited for the same. 


And so forth. Now, that provides that he shall establish 
these quarantine stations. The present law does not require 
that he shall establish quarantine stations, but undoubtedly 
the proposed law does require him not only to establish a 
harbor of refuge at Dry Tortugas, but to establish quarantine 
stations wherever he deems them necessary to protect health 
at seaports; but it does not make the same provisions in ref- 
erence to land, and it is the duty of this Congress to protect 
against yellow fever coming by land as well as by sea. There- 
fore I do not think it can possibly hurt the intendment of this 
bill, and it ought to be adopted if we propose to give the health 
service of the United States the power to control and regulate 
yellow fever coming into this country over land. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, passing from the amendment I have of- 
fered to the bill itself, let us examine its provisions and see 
what changes it makes in existing law. The bill places the 
Federal Government in absolute control of the ports of the 
country, so far as quarantine regulations are concerned, mak- 
ing it the duty of the Government to establish quarantine sta- 
tions whenever the exigencies of the public health require, and 
to establish harbors of refuge for infected vessels at the Dry 
Tortugas and three other places. 

Under the present law the Government can establish quar- 
antine stations when the State authorities request that it be 
done, but under this bill they must hereafter do so whether or 
not the State desires it. 

The States may retain their present quarantine stations and 
service if they desire to do so or surrender them to the Federal 
Government, as in all probability they will do at an early date, 
as it will be unnecessary to maintain two systems of quarantine, 
and the Government stations and service must be maintained in 
any event at the cost of the General Government. 

The bill further provides for an appropriation of $50,000 to 
carry its provisions into effect, and also undertakes to regulate 
interstate commerce to the extent of providing for the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers through a State, under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, safeguarding the people along the line of travel 
by providing that only those can be carried who have been prop- 
erly discharged and whose health and freedom from yellow 
fever have been certified to by the officers in charge of the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, considering this bill from a practical 
standpoint, I can not see how I, representing a constituency in the 
Gulf States that may be threatened with a yellow-fever epidemic 
any year, can fail to vote for this measure. 

For over a hundred years the quarantine regulation of foreign 
commerce has been left to the several States by the failure of 
Congress to exercise the power to regulate it vested in the Gen- 
eral Government by the Federal Constitution. What has been 
the result? One epidemic after another has invaded the 
country, not only carrying death and destruction with it, but 
demoralizing the whole business interests of the Southern 
States and causing great loss to our people. After a trial for 
ten decades, has it not been fairly demonstrated that the State 
governments are unable to cope with this dreadful scourge and 
keep it out of the country? No matter how careful all the other 
States may be, if one relaxes her vigilance for a moment the 
dread disease has passed the outer gates of the country and 
become a common menace to us all. We have no power to 
reach or control the health regulations of our sister States, no 
matter how negligent they may be, but we do have a voice in 
the General Government and have as much right to demand of 
it the exercise of the powers vested in it by the Constitution— 
to “regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States and with the Indian tribes "—to protect us from 
a yellow-fever scourge coming from a foreign country as we 
have to demand protection from a foreign army invading our 
shores. . 

It has been demonstrated in recent years that the money and 
power of the General Government can control and stamp out 
yellow-fever epidemics, and it has been just as clearly demon- 
strated, after many years of trial, that the State governments 
are not only unable to wipe it out before a frost comes at nome, 


The pro- 
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but are equally unable to keep it out of the country when the 
South American republics to the south of us are infected with 
it. With an epidemic probably facing us this summer, is it not 
folly to hesitate longer to call on the Federal Government to 
exercise the power it was given in the beginning for our pro- 
tection? TA 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not occupy the time of the House in dis- 
cussing the constitutional questions involved. They have been 
clearly and ably discussed by others. To my mind the proposi- 
tion is absolutely clear that we have the constitutional power to 
act, and that we should act at once for the protection of our 
homes and our people from the horrors of another yellow-fever 


scourge, 
District of Columbia Schools. 


SPEECH 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 23, 1906. 


in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 

of the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18442) to 
fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, other em- 
ployees of the board of education of the District of Columbia— 

Mr. SIMS said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I will take the floor in my own right, but I 
do not expect to occupy more than ten minutes. I wish to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that I do not claim any credit for framing this 
bill, because I was not a member of the subcommittee. I think 
the subcommittee, under the circumstances, has discharged its 
duty splendidly, and that too much can not be said in praise of 
the effort of the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. MORRELL] 
for the days of hard work that he has put in on the measure. 
All I wanted to know was what do the people of the District of 
Columbia who patronize the schools want and what do the 
teachers of the District of Columbia want? 

I want them to have what they think is best for themselves. 
I understand that this bill meets, in the main—in fact almost 
altogether—with their approval and is what they want. There- 
fore I did not give it very much consideration as to details, be- 
cause I think that those most capable of judging of the details 
were to be trusted rather than any Member of this House, es- 
pecially a Member who had not been a member of the subcom- 
mittee and had given no attention to the hearings. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to move to amend this bill at 
the proper time, and I want to discuss the amendment in ad- 
vance, as I do not want to use any time when it is offered. 
I want to be properly understood, and that is the reason why I 
take this time in general debate. 

Neyer before have I said one word about the so-called“ race 
problem,” and I am not going to say anything about it now. I 
do think that the effort of good, sincere, patriotic men and wo- 
men of both races, who work and talk not, are doing more to 
solve what is called the “race problem” in the United States 
than anybody else. I hope that nothing I say at the present 
time will be construed as wanting to drag in here and discuss 
something that I think discussion on this floor oftener hurts 
than helps. Here is the amendment I am going to offer: On 
line 10, after the word “ woman,” I will move to strike out the 
words “of the nine members there shall be three of the colored 
race, one of whom shall be a woman.” I am going to move to 
strike that out in all good faith, and then, if that motion is 
voted down, I am going to move to strike out, in line 11, the 
word “colored” and substitute therefor the word “negro; ” 
and make the same motion as to every part of the bill wherever 
the word “colored” appears. I want to say that I do this out 
of no disrespect to the negro or the colored race, because it is an 
accurate and proper description. The words “colored race” 
embraces all the colored races—yellow, brown, and black. I 
know that the committee had in mind in using the word “ col- 
ored,” negro, not “nigger,” as some people incorrectly call it. 
There seems to have been on the part of the negroes of the 
United States an idea that the word “ negro” was disrespectful 
and offensive, and therefore they have, in large part, adopted 
the use of the word “ colored,” and the white people very prop- 
erly, out of respect to them—to show a proper feeling toward 
them—havye adopted that form of expression in speaking of 
them; but, Mr. Chairman, the day has passed when that kind 
of a thing is any longer necessary. 


The House bein, 


Mr. WANGER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SIMS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WANGER. If you strike out the word “colored” and 
insert the word “ negro,” wouldn't the person have to be a full- 
blooded African? 

Mr. SIMS. No; he would have to be of the negro, race. 
eae MURDOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 

on. 

Mr. SIMS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. You say the word “colored” refers to all 
the races not white? 

Mr. SIMS. I say it is descriptive of all the races—brown, 
black, and yellow. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did the gentleman ever hear of an Indian 
being called colored? 

Mr. SIMS. He is called a red man.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; he is called a “ red man.” 
ear SIMS. And isn’t a red man a colored man? [Laugh- 

— 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to get away from my purpose 
in this. If the committee means “negro,” let us use the accu- 
rate form of expression. Though I doubted the possibility of 
having a reply in time, I wrote a letter to Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, at Tuskegee. I have not yet received a reply. No doubt 
I shall, and I shall ask permission of the House to put his reply 
to my letter in the Recorp as a part of my remarks when it 
comes; and I shall now ask the Clerk of the House to read a 
copy of the letter I wrote to him, so that his reply will be under- 
stood when it is received. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1908. 
Prof. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 


Tuskegee, Ala. 

Dear Sm: In a bill now perce Dore the Honse of 8 
tives, relative to the schools of W. ington, D. C., it is provided that 
the board of education shall consist of nine persons, three of whom 
shall be of the “colored race.“ 1 have insisted before the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, being a member of that committee, that if 
it is the intention of the bill at three negroes shall appointed 
the words “of the colored race” are not properly and definitely de- 
roth dat ha that the words “ negro” or “negro race should be used; 
that the words “colored race” might mean yellow, brown, or black, 
and the position can be filled by the appointment of Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Malays, Sandwich Islanders, or any persons not of the white 
race. 

Some members of the committee claim that to use the words “ negro “ 
or “negro race” is offensive, and, out of respect for the feelings of 
what they call the “colored race,” they wish to use the very words 
“colored race.” It is my contention that the word “negro” is the 
accurate form of expression, definite in terms, and is not and should 
not be offensive to those of our peopie described by the term I insist 
on using. I will be glad to have a letter from you, giving your views 
as to the proper word to be used. I disclaim all intention of being 
offensive, but only insist that In legislation. — te by Congress, 
the word “negro” is more accurate and scientifically correct than 
the words “colored person or race.“ I assure you that I have noth- 
ing but the kindliest feeling for the negroes of the South, North, or 
elsewhere, and do not wish to do anything that is offensive or not in 
good taste or would be so regarded by your race. It is my intention 
to use your letter in reply to this on the floor of the House when said 
bill is up for discussion, and however lengthy your reply may be, or 
whatever it may be, it is my intention to place it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD with my remar 

Very respecifully, T. W. Sis. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to put 
the reply to that letter in when it comes. I assure everyone 
here that I do not know what it will be, but I want to call at- 
tention to another matter in connection with this discussion. 
Secretary Taft, one of the ablest and greatest men of this coun- 
ry at the present time, a student and an educated man, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, whose learning can not be questioned, whose 
sincere interest in the welfare of the negroes of the United 
States can not be questioned, was inyited to and did deliver an 
address at Tuskegee Institute on April 4 of this year, which ad- 
dress I now hold in my hand. It is a splendid production, and 
I shail ask unanimous consent to include it in my remarks, 
because it will illumine the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It is a 
valuable contribution to this discussion. Addressing a negro 
institution, presided over by negro professors and composed of 
negroes altogether, practically a negro audience, Secretary 
Taft uses in that address the words “ negro,” “negroes,” and 
“negro race” seventy-five times. He uses the words “colored” 
or “colored race” four times. I think his example should be 
commended and should be followed. It is true that if I were 
talking to a lot of negroes who believed and regarded it as 
offensive to be called “negroes” I would use the words “ col- 
ored race;” but in legislating, forty-one years after they have 
had their freedom, we certainly ought to use that form of ex- 
pression which is correct, which means what is intended to be 
meant by this committee. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
take up the time of the House. As I say, I shall make a motion 
to amend, and I shall do it out of nothing but the kindliest 
spirit, because it is time that we did use that form of expres- 
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sion with reference to this race that means that race exclu- 
sively and will mean it for all time to come. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLIDAY. As I understand, the gentleman suggests 
to strike out the provision for three members to be colored. I 
will ask the gentleman if he proposes to insert the word 
“negro” in the first instance where it occurs? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I shall move to strike out and make no sub- 
sequent motion should that motion prevail, as I prefer that to 
the other; but if that is voted down, then I shall move to strike 
out the word “colored” wherever it appears and insert the 
word “ negro.” ; 

Mr. HOLLIDAY. The gentleman proposes to strike that out? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; for the reason that I do not think it ought 
to be necessary in this national capital in legislating to specific- 
ally provide and make it a qualification to office that a man 
should be colored. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MORRELL] offered and has pending an amendment, and of course 
my amendment would apply to it as far as the word “ colored” 
is used; but that amendment provides that the white portion 
of the board of education should appoint the white teachers 
and the colored portion the colored teachers. Of course I most 
heartily support that amendment. 

I will print, as a part of my remarks, the following: 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM H. TAFT, SECRETARY OF WAR, DELIVERED AT THE 
TUSKEGEN INSTITUTE, TUSKEGEE, ALA., WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1906. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: When Mr. Washington did me the honor of 
‘asking me to be present on this occasion at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Tuskegee Institute, I knew that I would be so 
overwhelmed with official business as to make it unwise for me to ac- 
cept; but the intense Interest that I have had In the problem in which 
the maintenance of this institution plays so important a part, and the 
profound respect I entertain for Mr. Washington as a leader of his peo- 
ple, led me to ignore all other considerations, and to embrace the 
opportunity to bear witness in this celebration of an epoch in the 
history of a race and of a nation. 

Under widely different circumstances and for a much less length of 
time, and in a much less important capacity, as far as real influence 
upon the movement is concerned, it has been my lot to take part In an 
attempt to ald and lead on to better things a far distant people whom 
Fate has intrusted, for a greater or less period, to the idance of the 
American nation, and this recent experience has doubled my sympathy 
in Mr. Washingtons work. We have learned much from Mr. Washing- 
= 5 and teachings to aid us in our educational work in the 

h pines. 

This great seat of useful 33 
ago to elevate a race. No topic would be soporte on such an occa- 
sion as this which did not relate to its welfare and future. Brought 
to this country against their will, for two hundred and fifty years the 
negroes lived in slavery. Then a bloody four years’ war was fought, 
resulting in thelr emancipation, Thereafter were adopted into the 
fundamental law of the country three amendments intended to effect 
a change for the negroes from a condition of legal servitude to that of 
a full 5 fe of the rights of life, liberty, and property, and protec- 
tion from legislation which should exclude them from political wer 
and influence by reason of their color or previous condition of servitude. 
It seems to me a convenient method of discussing the negro question 
and considering the future of the negro race, to take up the mi ge 
and effect of these great war amendments, and consider what of benefit 
they have proven to the negro and what security they are likely to offer 
to him in his struggle upward toward better conditions. Care should 
be taken in discuss ig the issues which the subjects I have proposed 
suggest, lest one may uselessly stir up the embers of a controversy that 
has seriously affected the welfare of the whole South. I shall hope to 
avoid this as much as posettie by dealing only with present conditions 
and-by not seeking to place the blame for the evils that have had to be 
met. I wish to consider the subject only from the standpoint of the 
negro race. 

The thirteenth amendment, which abolishes slavery, needs but little 
discussion. It gaye to the negro the boon of freedom, but it left four 
or five millions of people, not 5 per cent of whom could read or write, 
and all of whom bad been dependent upon others for what they ate and 
wore and did, as children turned loose in the world. Their emancipa- 
tion was of course the first great step in their elevation as a race, but 
it involved hardship and suffering and discouragement as all great 
changes in existing conditions must to those who are the subject of 
them, even though the changes are ultimately of the highest nefit. 

Jnactment and enforcement of this amendment was of course essential 
to the progress of the negro. The thirteenth amendment has accom- 
plished its os oe It is true that in some parts of the South a sys- 
tem of servitude for debt has been creeping into vogue, but the decision 
of your own able and upright Judge Jones of the Federal court and of 
the highest tribunal of this country that peonage may be reached and 
suppressed by the enforcement of Federal penal statutes has made its 
continuance an impossibility. 

The fourteenth amendment secured to the negro the equal protection 
of the laws of the State in which he lived, and due process of law in 
any deprivation of his life, liberty, or property under State authority. 
This is the amendment which, second to his emancipation, has become 
the most important in his development. Living in the same commu- 
Heat in which he had been a chattel, the great danger was that legis- 
lation would be enacted which might 8 him from enjoying the 
same benefit from the aranties of life, liberty, and property that 
were extended to his white fellow-citizens. While the importance of 
this amendment in securing to the negro the same judicial procedure 
as the white man enjoys in criminal trials and issues involving his 
liberty was great, it was equally important to the negro in that it 
assured to him those economic rights in the enjoyment and pursuit 
of which lies the hope of his future 3 The right of property 
has played quite as important a part in the development of the human 
race as the right of personal liberty. Indeed, the two rights are so 


was founded twenty-five years 


associated in the struggle which man has had to make in taking him- 
self out of the category of the lower animals and lifting himself to his 
presens material and 4 elevation that it is hard to separate 
hem in an historical discussion. It seems to me that the history of 
the right of property and its effect upon civilization suggests a useful 
analo; for discussing the lessons the negro race must learn in its 
struggle upward. After man became his own master, the next step 
in his progress was the conception and establishment ‘of the right of 
rivate property. When he began to live in a social state with his 
ellows, he wire Sse dimly at first, but subsequently with greater 
clearness, that the laborer should have and enjoy that which his labor 
3 As his industry and seif-restraint grew, he made by his 
abor not only enough for his immediate necessities, but also a surplus 
which he was able to save for use in aid of future labor. By use of 
this surplus the amount which each man’s labor would produce was 
thereafter incre: . As natural justice required that the laborer 
should enjoy his own product, so it came to be equally well recognized 
that he whose savings from bis own labor increas the product of 
another's labor was entitled to enjoy and share in the joint result, and 
in the fixing of their 1 plo shares was the first agreement between 
labor and capital. What one had the full right to enjoy, he had the 
right to give to another to enjoy, and so it happened that when a man 
was about to die he assum and was accorded the right to give to 
those whom he wished to enjoy it that which was his. As the natural 
panua instinct dictated provision for those whom he had brought 
nto the world, it first became custom, and then law, that if he made 
no express disposition of what he had the right to enjoy it should 
me the property of those for whose existence he was responsible, 
In this way the capital saved in one generation was received by suc- 
ceeding generations, and its accumulation for producing purposes was 
made much more probable. The certainty that a man could enjoy as 
his own that which he produced or saved, and that it could be enjoyed | 
after his eat OT those to whom he was bound by ties of natural af- 
fection, furnish the strongest motive for industry beyond what was 
merely adequate to obtain the bare necessities of life, and was the chief 
inducement to economy and self-control. The institution of private 
property with all its incidents is what has led to the accumulation of 
capital in the world. 7 1 represents and measures the difference 
between the present condition of society and that which prevailed when 
men lived by what their hands would produce, without implements or 
other means of increasing the result of their labor—that is, between the 
utter barbarism of prehistoric ages and modern civilization. Without 
it the world would still be groping in the darkness of the tribe or com- 
mune stage of civilization, with alternating periods of starvation and 
plenty, and no happiness but that of gorging unrestrained appetite. 

Capital Increased the amount of production. The cheaper the cost 
of production, the less each one had to work to earn the absolute 
necessities of life, and the more time he had to earn its comforts. 
As the material comforts increased, the more 1 became happi- 
ness and the greater the opportunity for the cultivation of the higher 
instincts of the human mind and soul. This material progress in the 
human race, covering centuries and cycles of time in the slow process 
of evolving as an essential principle in the development of the human 
race the right of private property, was attended by violence and fraud 
and cruelty and oppression, but in the end it had a profound educa- 
tional effect upon the human race and established in the human heart 
and soul the virtues that have made man the superior being that he is. 
The struggle implanted in the human breast the virtue of providence, 
the restraint of the Specie of the present in order that there may be 
left that with which the future can be enjoyed, the lesson that the pains 
and thoroughness with which a work is done Increases the product and 
enlarges the source of future supply; and, finally, the recognition of 
the fact that the only peaceable way by which a man can really enjoy 
the fruits of his own labor is to recognize in every other the right to 
enjoy the fruits of his. The struggle gave us the virtues of providence, 
of industry, and of 3 and with these basic elements of character 
all the other traits and virtues that we admire in man have been de- 
veloped. The whole human race bas had to fight its way vpward to 
modern civilization and its beneficent incidents by a struggle so arduous 
and so long continued that we can no more appreciate it than we can 
fully realize the time taken to create the geological formations. In 
that straggle personal liberty and private property have been the chief 
causes of our present triumph over the savagery of prehistoric man. 
In the elevation of the human race I should be the last to exclude the 
influence of religion, but even its influence was yastly greater upon a 
mind with the sturdy virtues of providence and industry and honesty 
than upon those in a barbarous state. 

Every race which from a condition of ignorance or semibarbarism 
aspires to something higher and greater, if it attains success, must, as 
it gropes its way toward the light, bave repeated in its history a 
struggle involving the same kind of obstacles, of hardships, and of bit- 
ter lessons as those I have described. Of course the analogy between 
the struggle of the whole human race toward civilization through eons 
of time and that of the negro race toward something better since its 
freedom from slavery is imperfect, for the reason that the negro race 
had during its two hund years of slavery a close association with 
the white race and was necessarily and greatly influenced by embracing 
Christianity and by the environment of civilization, and so had such 
admirable qualities as were exemplified by the fidelity of the slaves to 
the families of their masters in the civil war. But the economic 
education which the negro was 3 to immediately after his free- 
dom likened itself to that of the longer and harder struggle through 
which the human race had to pass from its infancy until the princi- 
pies of modern society were recognized and enforced. The negro was 

rought to this country against his will and subjected to a bondaze 
which, while it improved him in many ways, when ended left him in 
a condition of dense ignorance, of utter irresponsibility, with a sense 
of helpless dependence on some one else. His life as a slave had taught 
him that he had to labor, not in order that he might enjoy the prodict 
of his labor, but only use he was under the command of one who 
had the power to compel him to labor. He received his food and wore 
his clothing, not because he had earned either by the work of his hands, 
but because the master gave it to him. In the state of slavery his 
master owed him a living. In theory, when he became his own master, 
he owned himself a living. In practice, however, the traditions of the 
status of slavery could not be thrown off by the mere adoption of a 
constitutional amendment. The traits and the weaknesses which were 
the result of two centuries of bondage were not to be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

And thus with the lack of 1 and with little understanding 
of the rights of property we find the negro after his emancipation in 
much the condition with respect to self-support and self-elevation that 
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the primeval man was. It is true that all about him he could read the 
lessons which it was necessary for him to learn in the customs and 
conyentions and habits of his white brethren. But it is one thing to 
see principles applied and another to make them a rt of one’s own 
life. Of course life did not change with him, in outward appearance; 
with his emancipation. The crops were planted and were gathered as 
in slavery days; he lived in the same house and on the same food and 
was clothed In much the same yae But as the obligation to labor 
which he had upon him as a slave had poes his tendency to enor his 
freedom in laziness was very strong, and it was not until the pinch of 
hunger and of the cold and of general misery pressed him again to 
labor that he dimly learned the lesson that freedom carried with it 
responsibility and obligation as well as enjoyment of the pursuit of 


happiness. 

The 5 of the United States, especially those in the North, who 
had played a large part in the emancipation of the negro, were keenly 
conscious of his helpless condition, and great effort was made, not only 
by the adoption of constitutional amendments and the enactment of 
laws to secure to him the rights and privileges which were thought 
necessary to enable him successfully to meet and overcome the obstacles 
to his progress, but also large funds were contributed to assist him 
affirmatively on his way to better conditions uy giving him an oppor- 
tunity for education. Of course, primary ucation was the first 
essential, particularly in the rising generation, to any mene of progran 
But the many movements to confer on the ne; the higher academic 
and literary education which were inaugurated were not best adapted 
to securing the proper foundation for the upbullding of the race. The 
homelier yirtues must be instilled in a people before they are ready to 
recelye, with advantage, merely literary or scientific education or can 
make the best use of it. Where a race which is denied 
and lives in contact with a people more fortunate in pues had cen- 
turies of educational experience help them upward is sud meg er 
freedom and opportunity to improve itself, the first impulse is to tate 
the more fortunate race, not in the practice of the virtues which really 
lie at the base of its progress and success, but in those more showy 
things which are supposed to indicate its high intellectual development. 
In other words, the disposition is to build the top story before the 
foundation is laid. 

The 4,000,000 slaves emancipated after the war lived in the South. 
They had furnished the labor of the South before the war, and if the 
South was to be developed they were in a position to furnish the labor 
needed in the development. The great wealth of the South was then, 
and still is, in agriculture. There has also been a wonderful growth 
in and manufactures, in all of which labor was a pressing need. 
The opportunity of the negro lay, first, in the skill of his hands as a 
laborer and in his industry as a tiller of the soil, and second, in his 
capacity to save from his earnings sufficient to enable him to accumu- 
late capital to buy land and establish his economic Independence. Thus 
could he make himself useful to the community in which he lived and 
secure the respect which would certainly come to one showing himself 
indispensable to the wth and prosperity of the South. Thence 
would flow all the incidents of power and influence to which he aspired. 
In these efforts he would encounter little if any opposition from the 
southern white. There has been no complaint that the white men of 
the South have objected to the negro as a laborer or as a farmer or as 
a business man, if his labor was efficient, his husbandry was good, or 
his business methods were proper: In this economic struggle in the 
South the disadvantage of racial prejudice was not great, and here 
along the lines of least popular resistance lay the future successful 
development of the negro. 


al opportunity 


be induced to appreciate the dignity and great independence of honest 
and efficient labor and good SEA 
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a ne 
shoul u proper proportion the mental education and the 
education of the hand; in which the knowledge which should be im- 
planted in the breast of the student should be knowledge immediately 
applicable to success in the calling which he was about to pursue. He 
founded his institution twenty-five years ago in this place. What a 
struggle there was, what heroism, what courage in building up this 
great instrument in the elevation of his people! As the inventor 
demonstrates the utility of his discovery by actual experiment and 
the exhibition of the successful result, so Booker Washington, with 
the 8,000 graduates of this institution who are now spreading the les- 
sons which they have learned here among his people in all parts of 
the South, can gloriously vindicate his marvelous foresight. He has 
put himself in a pesition where he may well preach an evangel and 
enforce the truths he utters by the work which he has done. 

Hampton and Tuskegee teach the dignity of Jabor, the value of skill, 
the use of the mind, and the application of, the hand, and the lesson 
that without attention, without taking pains, without exercising self- 
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nation. 
Washington did not found a university to furnish the higher 
ry it or make it useful. 
eeded training in the branches of human en- 


deavor in which there was hope of real and immediate success, and he 
made his school accordingly. 

He would not decry the advantages of higher education for some of 
his race, and he ce y wouid not shut the door of opportunity to 
the negro in any yocation, whether professional or manual. But the 
question he had to answer was, Is it better to invite the great body 
of my brethren to spend their time in securing an education and learn- 
ing a profession in which they will find little opportunity to make 
their way, or I train them to succeed in the work which is open 
to them and to add to the economic power and influence of our race 
for its uplifting? That he has rightly answered it, these magnificent 
surround testify, and so do the many graduates gathered here to 
call him blessed and to bear witness in their own lives to the value 
of what he has 8 

I know it is the habit of many e e the condition of the 
two races in the Southern States to shake their heads and say that the 
negro problem is far, far from solution, and that the future in this 
respect is dark. Plans have been suggested of a migration of the negro 
race to some other country where they would live by themselves and 
grow up by themselves and have a society by themselyes and create 
a nation by themselves. Such a suggestion is most chimerical. The 
negro has no desire to go, and the men of the South would seriously 
object to his going. It makes no difference how the negro came here; it 
makes no difference how impossible and objectionable the amalgama- 
tion of the two races may be; it makes no difference how impossible 
it may be for them to come together socially—tbe negroes are here in 
this country as a part of our people and are bound to continue to be a 
part of our people. They are entitled to the unceasing effort of our 
whole people in their struggle for better things, both because it is our 
duty and our interest to secure them ema opportunity. Whenever 
called upon, the negro has never failed to meet death and suffering 
for this, the only country he has and the only flag he loves. Now the 
best of his pS e are making in his behalf a struggle which requires 
greater fortitude, greater constancy, and ater moral courage than 
that exacted of a soldier, and they should have every aid which the 
country can furnish to make the t of what God has given them, 
The negro’s chief hope of progress is by making his labor and hus- 
bandry valuable to the country. This is the goal must seek. 
Business and pone importance will come to them as a reward of 
steady industrial improvement. 

With deference to those who have looked more into the question 
and who differ on this point from what I am about to say, it seems to 
me that instead of affording ground for discouragement in the solu- 
tion of the so-called “ negro problem,” a review of the history of this 
race since the war justifies the statement that great progress has n 
made. Not only has there been a movement by the negro race itself 
along sound educational, industrial, and economic lines, but there 
is much encouragement in the attitude now taken by the leading white 
men of the South, who see the difficulties of the problem with great 
clearness, and welcome and sympathize with the efforts of Mr. Wash- 
ington in what he is doing for his race. 

The white men who can do the most for the negro, who can 
ald him in his tollsome march to better material and intellectual 
conditions are the southern white men who are his neighbors. Their 
3 in a real effort on his part to make himself useful to the 
community in which he lives will aid him much more, even, than the 
sympathy and large contributions of the friends of the negro in the 
North, and it is one of the encouraging signs of the time that there 
is growing up in the South a body of leading white men who feel that 
the future of the negro race affects the future of the South, and that 
both self-interest and humanity rae them to lend all the aid they 
can to this people in the throes of a burdensome effort. 

Let me refer a moment to the statistical evidence of improvement 
of the colored race in the South. The number of farms operates by 
negroes in the United States In 1900 was 746,000, and of these 
287,000 were in the South Atlantic States and 444,000 were in the 
South Central States. Of the Southern farms 187,000, or 25 per cent 
of all, were owned by the negroes who farmed them; 271, were 
operated by negroes who were cash tenants, and 279,000 were operates 
by negroes who were share tenants. The value of the farms an 8 
erty owned by negroes in 1900 is estimated to be about $300,000,0 
free of debt. In the decade between 1890 and 1900 the number of 
negro farmers increased 37 per cent and the number of farm owners 
increased 57 per cent. The negroes, as owners or tenants, culti- 
vate one-half of all the cotton farms, one-third of all the rice farms, 
one-seyenth of all the sugar farms, and two-elevenths of all the to- 
bacco farms in the United States, though they form but one-eighth of 
the total population. Two-fifths of the cotton crop is raised on farms 
owned or managed by negroes. The negro population in the South 
has about doubled since the close of the war, a strong indication that 
while their death rate ma 
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abama 
in negro schools, and we may expect that this is but 2 beginning of a 
new movement in the South for this purpose. It is primary education 
and industrial education that the negro needs. 

Of course, there is much to discourage in the bewildered and help- 
less condition of so many Ignorant negroes who, knowing no useful 
trade but agriculture, are attracted to the southern cities and find 
there no occupation for which they are adapted. 

Nor is it pleasant for the wellwisher of the ne; race to hear 
from railroad constructors and other employers of labor that many 
negroes in the South will work as gay laborers for two or three days 
in the week, earning thereby enough to keep them for the rest of the 
week, and then will remain idle until their money is exhausted. This, 
however, can not be true generally of negro labor, for the testimony 
in reference to its efficiency in many cases is a favorable one. It must 
apply to a wandering and irresponsible class and not to the majority. 

Equally discouraging in another way is the state of a bright, young 
colored man who finds himself with merely a literary education, with 
no professional opportunity, and with an inability to overcome his re- 
pogoane m what he allows himself to believe the humiliation of 
man 5 


by the present superintendents of education in Georgia and 
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These things show that the work of uplifting the race must be slow 
and tollsome, but they do not make it hopeless. The spread of indus- 
trial education has done wonders, and with the bright and shining ex- 
soy of Hampton and Tuskegee we must look to the establishment of 
such institutions in every State and every community, and what is even 
more Important, to the inculcating in the present and rising generation 
of negroes the sane and profoundly wise gospel of their great leader 
whom we honor to-day. 

It is said that only the picked ones of the race are educated in Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee, and therefore we may not infer from their character 
as developed by these institutions and their qualifications for success 
in life what will be the result of the extension of industrial education 
to those of their race who are less qualified than they were to receive 
the benefit of such education. It seems to me that this is a most pes- 
simistic view to take. Nothing can be more inspiring and full of hope 
than the carnest e of those who go to Hampton and who come 
to Tuskegee to fit themselves to meet the problems of their life and to 
carry to the lowly of their race the lessons they have learned from the 
lips of their great teacher. Fortunate indeed a race which has de- 
veloped the man who could write the forceful truths full of saving 
common sense and loving candor with which Booker Washington has 
spoken to his people in the chapters of ‘The Future of the Negro.” 

“ But,” say the pessimists, what of the litical future of the ne- 
gro?" And this brings me to the consideration of the third great war 
amendment—the fifteenth—which forbade that any State should de- 
prive the negro of his vote on account of his color or previous condition 
of servitude. When we regard the history of the forty years through 
which the negro of this e has been obliged to struggle, the prog- 
ress which I have already alluded to, material and educational, is won- 
derful. Consider the condition of things immediately after the war. 
Here were a brave, warlike, and masterful people, who had been used to 
a social condition in which the negro occupied a servile status, brought 
by law to face the prospect of sharing political control with the poor, 
8 bewildered, and irresponsible people, who but Fa dah gel were 

elr property. Declarations of equality and — 8 — rights and univer- 
sal suffrage offer but a feather's weight a ist the inevitable impulse 
of human nature. It was impossible that with the elements I have 
stated there should not have been disturbance and fraud and violence 
and injustice and illegality and oppression. It was impossible that that 
which was written on the tables of the fundamental law or in the 
statute book should be immediately carried into effective execution. 
The negro's vote, after a long struggle, the history of which I shall not 
recall, was made to count for nothing. Then the leaders of the South 
in many States came to realize the dreadful demoralization of all 
society if law was to be flouted and fraud was to constitute the basis 
of government. So they cast about to make the law 
existing condition by property and educational qual 
should exclude the negro. 

The very desire to avoid the fraudulent and violent methods which 
were wont to overcome the colored vote in the South itself indicates 
a great turn for the better. It is im ible to frame a law which 
will, on its face, stand the test of the fifteenth amendment, and which 
will not ultimately operate, no matter what the qualification or 

resent effect, to permit a certain class of the negroes to exercise the 

allot. It is true that some State constitutions or laws with the 
so-called “ grandfather" clauses, ay operate temporarily to exclude 
him; but as they expire in effect, the limitations on adult male suffrage 
mus me noth more than educational or property qualifications 
applicable to white and negro alike. Such qualifications existed in 
many of our States at the beginning of this Government and continued 
for years thereafter, and they can be defended with much forceful 
argument, The theory upon which a 1 government is to be 
sustained is that in the long run the rights of every Sgr and class 
are likely to be more INOT guarded by the laws of the country and 
enforced by the executive if the voice of the person or the class is 
always given opportunity to be heard in the adoption of the laws or 
the selection of the executive. But this proposition is predicated on 
the premise that the persons whose rights are thus to be looked after 
have sufficient information and power of decision to enable them to 
know and say what their rights are and how they ought to be pro- 
tected. When a class of persons is so ignorant and so subject to 
oppression and misleading that they are merely political children, not 
having the mental stature of manhood, then it can hardly be said that 
their voice in the government secures any benefit to them. Property 
and educational qualifications are adopted in order to exclude those 
whose lack of knowledge and lack of stability make doubtful their 
capacity to decide with safety to themselves and the country what 
thelr own interests are. Therefore it seems to me that a policy of 
the southern poopie in adopting laws which exclude impartially both 
the black and white, ignorant and irresponsible, could not be criti- 
cised. But it is said, and with what truth I do not now discuss, these 
laws are intended to be enforced by means of the discretionary power 
vested in election and other State officers, so as to exclude the colored 
voters with rigor under their provisions, and to allow the white voters 
who ought also to be excluded, to enjoy the franchise. Assuming this 
to be true, still the situation is a Bra means a hopeless one for the 
negro and the political power that he may in the future exercise. In the 
first place, if he continues to increase in intelligence by the acceptance 
of the educational 8 which are being offered him under 
the influence of Mr. Washington in great institutions like this, and 
if industrially he becomes a power and thus gradually increases the 
number of race who are eligible to vote in accordance with law 
he introduces into the electorate a body of individuals well qualified 
to act with common sense and 1 and who, by their verx posi- 
tion in the community, give weight to the vote they cast. Coming to 
the ballot box in numbers as compared with the total number 
of the race, so as to relieve the fear that an ignorant majority will 
take over the Government, their votes and their support will ulti- 
mately prove attractive to the parties into which the white race must 
inevitably divide, and their position and influence as a small but 
growing representation of their race, qualified to exercise the right of 
suffrage, will become stage and stronger. If, with the independence 
of thought and action which economic independence will surely give 
them, they divide their votes between contending parties, then in the 
exigency of political controve the votes of educated and qualified 
negroes will be sought instead of suppressed, and the votes of ignorant 
ang disqualified whites will be more rigorously excluded according to 


aw. 

Such a gradual acquisition of political power will secure more real 
influence and 1 to help the negroes in their development than 
when their right of suffrage was unrestricted. For these reasons, and 


uare with the 
cation which 


while I fully recognize the great difficulties that attend improvement in 
the present situation, I can not put myself among those pessim 


ists 


who TAKANI the settlement of the political question in the South as 
ope. 


ond 
his twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of Tuskegee In- 
stitute marks a period in the progress of the negro which well deserves 
commemoration. A great leader of a nove is one who sees their pri- 
mary need and their pathway to a higher life, and by action turns their 
steps Into that pathway. This is what Booker Washington has done 
for the n of America. With a devotion to his purpose equaled 
only by his tact and common sense and clearness of vision, he has 
fought the true fight of his race against odds and under discouraging 
litical and social conditions that would haye halted most men. 
vell may he pride himself on the work which he has done as he looks 
about him, and well may his fellow-countrymen, white and black, honor 
him as one of the world’s greatest men of this generation. - 


TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala., May E, 1908. 
Hon. T. W. Sims 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Stn: In reply to your letter of April 20, let me say that it has 
been my custom to write and speak of the members of my race as 
Negroes, and when using the term Negro as a race designation, to 
employ the capital “ N.“ To the majority of the poopie among whom 
we live I believe this is customary and what is termed in the rhetorics 
“good usage.” That being so, I am not disposed to quarrel with the 
use of the word on grounds either of logic or science. 

It has long see to some of our people, however, that the members 
of my race have been so long in this country and have become so closely 
identified with it in all their interests and aspirations that they should 
be given a political rather than a racial designation and be called 
“Afro-Americans.” On the ground of logic and of science, this latter 
title is, perhaps, as good u designation as could be devised. But the 
fact is—and in this I think you will agree with me—the language is 
not made by either scientists or logiclans. Rightly or wrongly all 
classes have called us Sipe gene We can not escape from that name 
if we would. To cast it off now would be to separate us, to a certain 
extent, from our history and deprive us of much of the inspiration we 
now have to struggle on and upward. It is to our credit, not to our 
shame, that we have risen so rapidly, more rapidly than most other 
peoples, from savage ancestors through slavery to civilization. For 
my part, I believe the memory of these facts should be preserved in 
our name and tradition as it is preserved in the color of our faces. 
I do not think my people should be ashamed of their history nor of 
any name that people choose in good faith to give them, 


Yours, trul 
Bohn Booker T. WASHINGTON. 


Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. OLLIE M. JAMES, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 22, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the. Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14397) 
making appropriation for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1907— 

Mr. JAMES said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I thank the gentleman from Virginia. I 
merely wanted to reply to the strictures made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE] upon Paducah as a port. Paducah 
is not a port of entry where customs duties can be collected, but 
is nothing more than a port of delivery, and it would be, there- 
fore, impossible under the laws that now exist for the surveyor 
of the port to collect one cent for customs duties, and the gentle- 
man might have said with as much propriety and with as great 
force that there was no money collected at the door for entrance 
into the Capitol. The answer to both would be equally plain, as 
no money could be collected at the port of Paducah. I desire the 
Clerk to read a letter sent to me by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me just a word? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. JAMES. I will. 

Mr. PAYNE. That illustrates the wisdom of the committee 
in bringing in this bill to allow the Secretary of the Treasury 
to do this thing, where he can take into consideration all the 
facts. Possibly the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James] 
may convince him to retain the port of Paducah. 

Mr. JAMES. In reply to that I will say that I do not want 
to go to some Secretary or Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
to obtain justice for my people. This is the people’s House of 
Representatives, and we have the right to be heard here, and 
we are tired of going to executives and laying our case before 
this Executive Department or that Executive Department. This 
letter, which I will have the Clerk read, shows the error of 
the gentleman in asserting upon this floor that Paducah has 
collected no money. And now, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
letter referred to be read. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the letter referred to 
in the time of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 21, 1906. 
Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES, 
House of Representatives. 


Sm: Replying to 2 letter of the 19th instant, I have to inform 
you that Paducah, Ky., is now a port of delivery in the customs collec- 
tion district of New Orleans. If, as is assumed to be the case, you de- 
sire to have the privileges of the seventh section of the act approved 
June 10, 1880, governing the Immediate transportation of dutiable mer- 
chandise without appraisement extended to Paducah, which action 
would allow dutiable goods to go forward to that port where they would 
be appraised and duties thereon paid, such action would require the 
83 Congress. Usually megsures of this character are referred 
to this Department for an expression of its views thereon, and if a 
bill extending the privileges referred to to the port of Paducah were 
introduced and referred here for report thereon the question whether 
or not there Is a general commercial necessity for such action would be 
. and a report made based upon the result of such considera- 
on. 


Respectfully, C. H. Keep, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. JAMES. Now, Mr. Chairman, the other day when the 
gentleman from New York was upon the floor he declared that 
he saw a stalwart Kentuckian urging his colleagues to vote 
against the consideration of this bill. If the gentleman referred 
to me, I shall not deny it. I desire to ask why the committee 
of which the gentleman is the chairman did not investigate this 
question and bring in your bill and say what ports you want 
to annul, what ports you desire to consolidate, and let this 
House pass upon it, for in this way we could get intelligent 
action? But we are told that you want to give to the President 
the power the Constitution gives to the House—that is, the 
right to legislate upon this question. And then, we are in- 
formed, the President is in turn to graciously submit the matter 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, who, with becoming mag- 
nanimity, is to give the right thus delegated to the Second 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury to say what ports shail be 
annulled, what ports shall be consolidated, what ports shall be 
continued. And the Second Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, I suppose, will then turn the matter over to the janitor, 
and then we will get to know to whom we should go to present 
our arguments as to the ports of the United States. 

Mr. PAYNE. Before the gentleman sits down, will he kindly 
tell the House what earthly use there is in spending this $400 
at Paducah? 

Mr. JAMES. I will do that.- This port of Paducah is a port 
which is indispensable, not only upon the question of its neces- 
sity as a port of delivery, but because by its being a port it 
gives to us a surveyor there who attends to the vast river in- 
terests of the city of Paducah. Paducah is situated on the Ohio 
River, at the mouth of the Tennessee River, 12 miles below the 
mouth of the Cumberland River, and 40 miles above where the 
Ohio River empties into the Mississippi River. It is the fourth 
city of the United States, considered from the standpoint of the 
steamboat interests. I will have the Clerk read a letter for the 
benefit of the gentleman from New York, which was written to 
me by the surveyor of the port of Paducah, which shows that 
the money collected, which was referred to by the gentleman 
from New York, was for the work he had done there for the 
steamboat interests of that part of the country. There are 
four docks there where boats are built, where measurements are 
taken, where licenses are issued, and where all that character 
of work is done; and yet the gentleman from New York would 
close this port and send this character of work to Evansville, or 
Louisville, or some other place. The Government is not stingy, 
and I indulge the hope that this Government is not yet so small 
as to deny this privilege to the great river interests of western 
Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the letter be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS, : 
Paducah, Ky., February 16, 1906. 


Hon. OLLIE M. James, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: It is conceded by all river men that Paducah is the great- 
est winter harbor for boats between Pittsburg and New Orleans. This 
place is of the greatest 5 as a port where vessels can be docu- 
mented. I am advised that there are only four other ports in the 
country that have a larger number of boats licensed and enrolled 
than Paducah. We have three or four docks here where boats of all 
descriptions are built every Yran These boats have to be measured, 
enrolled, and licensed before doing any business. This has been a port 
where vessels could be documented ever since the war between the 
States, being, as you might say, here at the mouth of the Cumberland 
and Tennessee rivers, on the Ohio, 50 miles above Cairo, which makes it 
of great importance to the commercial interests of this part of the 
country. To close this port and require all these boats to have to go to 
Nashville, Evansville, or Cairo to documented would be one of the 
greatest hardships that could be placed on the riyer interests in west- 


ern Kentucky. The paltry sum of $350 (all that is paid the surveyor 
a 5 this work}. should not be allowed to cause the port to be 
clo e * 


The CHAIRMAN, 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. HAY. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman has seven minutes re- 


The time of the gentleman from Ken- 


maining. 
Mr. HAY. I yield it to the gentleman from Kentucky. 
Mr. PAYNE. I will ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 


The CHAIRMAN. 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
i The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will continue the reading of the 
etter, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Vessels come here from all 


1 of the country to carry on the 
coasting trade, bringing tles and lumber out of the Ohio, Cumberland, 
and Tennessee rivers. 


In regard to customs duties, this would be a port where a large amount 
of duties would be collected if the Treasury Department would allow 
it. It seems to be averse to it. Time and again bills have been 
offered in Congress making Paducah a port where imported goods 
might be shipped and duties collected, and the Treasury Department 
would never approve such bills; hence they would not be passed, 
We have merchants here in Paducah and other towns in the First dis- 
trict who import large quantities of goods, such as wines, brandies, 
whisky, cigars, mattings, queensware, etc., who have to pay duties 
on same at Louisville, Evansville, New Orleans, or some other port. 
Hence, forsooth, because no duties are collected, they now propose to 
abolish this port and ruin the river and steamboat interests. 

I haye just received a bill of mattings—value, a little over $600— 
shipped from China to a firm at Fulton, Ky., but the Department regu- 
lation will not allow same to be sent to its destination until the duties 
are paid at the port of Portland, Oreg., where the same was. landed 
— 5 e United States. If any further information should be needed, 
call on us. 

Respectfully, yours, J. R. Puryear. 


Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 

Mr. JAMES. You refused to yield for questions asked by 
gentlemen on our side the other day, but I will treat you with 
more courtesy than you treated us and will yield to you pres- 
ently. Now, as to the river interests of Paducah, if you annul 
this port there, you will force every steamboat man who desires 
a new license issued to go to a place at which you have a sur- 
veyor, to some distant port in order to obtain it. If you annul 
this port, you annul the most important port between Cincinnati 
and Memphis, and every boat that is documented, enrolled, or 
licensed would be put to the necessity and great trouble of go- 
ing to some distant port for this purpose. It would mean the 
removal of the docks of the city of Paducah and would cause 
the greatest inconvenience imaginable to the river men. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, is it not a fact that this documenting is 
done by the inspecting service of the inspecting bureau, and 
not by the customs oflicer? = 

Mr. JAMES. This documenting is done by the surveyor of 
the port of Paducah. 

Mr. PAYNE. They have no surveyor at the port of Paducah. 

Mr. JAMES. They have, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. And still they can not enter goods? 

Mr. JAMES. They can not. It is not a port of entry, but 
is only a port of delivery. 

Mr. PAYNE. And they have a surveyor? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; J. R. Puryear. He signs himself sur- 
veyor of the port, and he is the surveyor of the port. It just 
simply shows that the gentleman from New York is not familiar 
with this subject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. No. 

Mr. JAMES. That is to be considered. 

Mr. PAYNE. It shows that the gentleman from Kentucky is 
not familiar with the condition at Padueah. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not want you to take up all my time. I 
promised to yield two minutes to the gentleman from Maine. I 
want you to remember what the Secretary of the Treasury says. 
He differs from you and shows very conclusively that Paducah 
has no right to collect customs duties. Surveyor of the Port 
Puryear declares in his letter that efforts have been made in the 
past to give Paducah the right to collect customs duties and be 
made a port of entry, and that each time it has been denied. 
We hear a great deal said upon the floor of this House about 
running the Government by the executive department. We hear 
considerable talk about graft, and the gentleman from New 
York grows enthusiastic when he assails graft, and it only 
arouses in the minds of all those who listen to him in this House 
the greatest levity. The gentleman from New York is opposed 
to graft, but when here the other day a Member of this House 
desired to read an arraignment of the railroads, declaring that 
they had consolidated and denied to independent coal dealers 
the right to interstate traffic, when he desired to read a terrific 
indictment against this outrageous combination, declaring that 


The gentleman is recognized for seven 


the roads virtually confiscated the products of their mines by 
exorbitant freight rates, the gentleman from New York was upon 
his feet objecting. There was graft that went into the rail- 
roads’ pockets. But when it comes to rivers, the gentleman 
from New York has a natural antipathy to water for some 
reason, and therefore he says that he is opposed to river graft. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from New York ought to be 
popular in Kentucky if he has an antipathy to water. 

Mr. JAMES. If you want to be popular in Kentucky, you 
must remember that we do not use water there for anything 
except to fioat boats on [laughter], and that is why we do not 
want you to do anything to injure our ports. Mr. Chairman, 
more boats go to Paducah to repair than to any place on the 
Mississippi or Ohio rivers on account of the natural location. 
Owing to the Tennessee River being at the city’s door, a river 
that is open throughout the year, summer and winter, this city 
affords a natural harbor to boats that come out of the Missis- 
sippi and Illinois rivers to avoid the ice. They lie up at Pa- 
ducah for repairs, and all these boats are compelled to have 
more or less business with the surveyor of the port. Their pa- 
pers have to be renewed from time to time, bills of sale made, 
and all this necessitates transactions with the surveyor of the 
port. In the operation of a number of boats it becomes nec- 
essary to change masters sometimes, and on short notice, and the 
change has to be made and noted in the presence of the surveyor 
of the port. And yet, according to the argument presented on 
this bill, simply because the port is not a paying one—that is, 
that more money is not collected there than was expended—we 
are told that in the spirit of What they call “economy” the 
port is to be abolished, and yet when we investigate the facts 
we find out that at ports of delivery, of which Paducah is one, 
it is quite impossible for any duties to be collected and that it 
is more a port for convenience of delivery and for the benefit 
pf the vast river interests that this port was originally estab- 
lished. Would the gentleman in charge of this bill force these 
people to delay their traffic by sending by mail these papers to 
the proper officer at some distant port? Would he hamper com- 
merce in this way? Commerce upon the rivers has long been 
the safeguard and the only barrier between the people and the 
insatiable maw of the railroads. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, higher than all this, important as it is, 
rises the question. of delegating legislative power to other de- 
partments. This Government has become an Executive-ridden 
Government. Instead of the departments being separate as 
the framers of the Constitution intended, the tendency of the 
times is for Congress to abdicate its swiftly waning powers 
and rights to executive officers to enforce. I am in favor of 
economy in the expenditure of the public money, and if any of 
these ports are unnecessary and ought to be abolished, why 
not let the Ways and Means Committee, as is its duty to do, 
investigate this question and report to this House a bill con- 
solidating such ports as ought to be consolidated, or abolishing 
such ports as should be abolished, and in the open light let 
the question be fought out upon this floor? But we are toid that 
if this is done a lobby will be here, lobbying for certain ports, 
and that this great House of Representatives would submit to 
its influence and that no legislation along this line could be had, 
and yet these same gentlemen that assert this would turn over 
this great question affecting all the ports of the United States 
into the hands of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is nothing more than a man and certainly could not be said to 
have more strength of character and be more impervious to the 
influence of the lobbyists than the 386 men that constitute the 
membership of this House. 

Imagine, if you can, the contention and the political influence 
that would be brought to bear in favor of a certain port as 
against other ports, in favor of keeping a port and annulling 
another one, and all this on one man, and calling him human 
and nothing more, it would be impossible to say that he would 
do this work as well as the people’s legislative body. Would 
the membership of this House surrender to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or even to the President of the United States, the 
right to regulate the tariff, the right to take from this House 
this right and give it to the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
Assistant Secretary? Would you take from this House the 
right to hold the purse strings and appropriate money and turn 
it over to some Executive Department? If so, what is the neces- 
sity for a House of Representatives? Its decadence has been 
exceeding swift. The House of Representatives should exer- 
cise every right given to it under the Constitution of th 
country. The executive department should perform its func- 

| tions, and no more; the judicial its functions, and no more. 
The Executive should not legislate for the people, and in my 
judgment it would be a great mistake to pass this bill. 
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Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. C. L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAJIVES, 


Tuesday, April 10, 1906. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (II. R. 16953) mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHamuax: This is the most important appropriation bill 
which the Congress is called on to consider. It carries more 
money than any other appropriation bill; it affects those in- 
terests of the people of the United States which are most ma- 
terial, because it deals with matters regardless of the expendi- 
ture of the money which brings the Government in direct con- 
nection with the people. In the section of the country from 
which I come, for many years and it is so now, the association 
of the people with and the benefits they receive from the postal 
service was about the chief benefits that they received from the 
General Government. The Government in the administration 
of the postal affairs has heretofore been careful of the rights 
of the people. The rights of the citizens to use the mail, the 
right of the press of the country, and the newspapers, and the 
metropolitan newspapers, and country press, the magazines, and 
the great mass of literature supposed to be for the education. 
and information of the people can not go through the mails in 
order to reach the people unless it shall first pass the scrutiny 
and approval of the Post-Office Department. 

The power exercised by the Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is remarkable, and oftentimes used arbitrarily and un- 
justly. It is because of this fact that the right of the people 
to use the mail, because it is a right, has been unjustly denied 
oftentimes. recently that there is complaint. I scout this idea 
that the right of the people to properly use the mails is a priv- 
ilege which can be denied them by an official of the United 
States. I do not believe it, at least I shall not sanction it. It 
is their department, it is their post-office. These $190,000,000 
that are annually appropriated come out of the pockets of the 
people. Therefore the conduct of the post-office officials in 
dealing with this great question, of discharging this trust, in 
expending the money of the people in this great Department of 
the Government—a Department that does more to advance the 
interests of the people, does more to disseminate learning and 
information and knowledge, the great expense of which the 
people cheerfully pay—deserves at the hands of the representa- 
tives of the people careful scrutiny. 

We had, when this Congress met, petitions giving us informa- 
tion of complaint about numerous acts of the Post-Office De- 
partment in various matters. My attention was not specially 
called to it until February, 1906. I introduced the following 
resolution, which was, on February 24, adopted by the House: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and he Is hereby, directed 
to furnish to the House the following Information, if not Incompatible 
with the public interests: 

Firs a 8 published at Thomaston, Ga., and known as 
“The Union News,” has been at any time admitted to the mails as 
second-class matter; and, if so, when and for what length of time the 
said publication was admitted to the mails as second-class matter. 

Second. If said newspaper, The Union News, has been excluded and 
denied admission to the mails as second-class matter; if so, when said 
abe se 2 was so denied admission to the mails as second class, and 
the which it was decided to exclude said newspaper from 


the mails as second-class matter; and to furnish to the House the 
decision and order of the Post-Office Department excluding said news- 


paper, Union News, from the mails as second-class matter, and 
a 15 record in the Post-Office Department upon which such deci- 
on 


On March the 24th, nearly thirty days thereafter, the Post- 
master-General sent to the House the following response: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., March 24, 1906. 


Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith a response to the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives dated February 24, 1906, which 
reads as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to furnish to the House the following information, if not incom- 
patible with the public interests : 

“First. If a M published at Thomaston, Ga., and known as 
the Union News,“ been at any time admitted to the malis as 
second-class matter; and, if so, when and for what length of time the 
said 9 was admitted to the mails as second-class matter. 

8 d. If said newspaper, the Union News, has been excluded 
and denied admission to the mails as second-class matter; if so, when 


sald newspaper was so denied admission to the malls as second class, | 
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and the facts upon which it was decided to exclude said newspaper 
from the mails as second-class matter; and to furnish to the House the 


decision and order of the Post-Office partment excluding said news- 

aper, the Union News, from the mails as second-class matter, and also 
me zoora of the Post-Office Department upon which such decision is 

ased. 

This publication applied for en under the follow royisions of 
the act of March 3, 1879: ay ing p 

“Spc. 10. That mailable matter of the second class shall embrace all 
newspapers and other periodical publications which are issued at stated 
intervals, and as frequently as four times a year and are within the 
conditions named in sections 12 and 14. 

* » * * 


* * * 

“Sec. 14. That Ihe conditions upon which a publication shall be ad- 
mitted to the second class are as follows: 

„ First, It must regularly be issued at stated intervals, as frequently 
8 a times a year, and bear a date of issue, and be numbered consec- 
utively. 

“Second. It must be issued from a known office of publication, 

“Third. It must be formed of printed paper sheets, without board. 
cloth, leather, or other substantial binding, such as distinguish printed 
books for preservation from periodical publications, 

“Fourth. It must be originated and published for the dissemination 
of information of a public character, or devoted to literature, the sel, 
ences, arts, or some special industry, and having a legitimate list of 
subscribers: Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall 
be so construed as to admit to the second-class rate regular publica- 
tions designed primarily for advertising purposes: or for free circula- 
tion, or for circulation at nominal rates. (1 Supp. R. S., 246; secs. 
427 and 428, Postal Laws and Regulations.)“ 

With respect to the information called for in the “first” paragraph 
of the resolution, I have to say that the Union News, of omaston, 
Ga., was first admitted to the second class of mail matter as a semi- 
ont publication March 4, 1905, the date of the application for such 
admission. ‘The right of the publication to such admission was at the 
time in some doubt. The doubt, however, was for the time being re- 
solved in favor of the publisher. The records show that the publica- 
tion was mailed as matter of the second class until February 5, 1906. 

With respect to the information called for in the“ second ” para- 
graph I have to say that on February 5, 1906, application was made 

‘or admission of the Union News to the second class of mail matter as 
ublication. Admission was denied February 19, 1906, on 
that the publication was Congar prion for advertising 

on of the statute heretofore 


a weekly 
the groun: 
purposes and came within the prohibit 
quoted. 

The facts u 
It appeared in evidence u 


n which the decision was made are as follows: 

n the application for admission as a 
weekly that the papes was not published for the dissemination of infor- 
mation of a public character, but was “designed primarily for adver- 
tising purposes,” in that it was conducted to advertise and promote the 
commercial interests of the Farmers’ Union of Georgia and the indi- 
vidual members thereof. 

The evidence establishing these facts was found chiefly in the publi- 
cation itself, a copy of which is herewith submitted, marked “ Exhibit 
A.” From an inspection it will be seen that the contents do not con- 
stitute information of a public character, as required by law. The pub- 
lication deals with the private business relations of the members of the 
Farmers’ Union, and is intended as a medium for the mutual advertise- 
ment of what they have respectively to buy and sell. In other words, 
it is merely the personal organ of a group of individuals In respect of 
their private affairs, which it is designed to facilitate and promote. 

The marked portions of the issue of February 5, 1906 3 A), 
show the aims and purposes of the Union News, the whole of which, 
however, was considered in reaching the determination aforesaid. A 
careful perusal of the whole exhibit will show conclusively the char- 
acter of the publication; that it clearly comes within the prohibition 
of the statute, and that no other decision could, under the law, properly 
have been rendered. 

In response to that part of the resolution aug for the record of 
the Post-Office Department upon which this decision is made, I am 
sending herewith a copy, of the Februa 5, 1906, issue of the Union 
News, 1 II. No. 9, marked Exhibit A;“ a copy of the 8 
tion of the publisher for admission of the publication, dated February 
5, 1906, marked “ Exhibit B; a copy of the order of the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General denying admission, dated February 19, 1906, 
marked “ Exhibit C,“ and a copy of the letter of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General addressed to Hon. C. L. Bartlett, M. C., dated Feb- 
ruary 26, 1906, marked “ Exhibit D.” These constitute the essential 
record of the Department in this case. When they have served the 

urpose of toa House I shall be pleased to have them returned to the 
artment files. 
have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 
Gro. B. CORTELYOU, 
Postmaster-General. 


The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

I offered that resolution because the publisher of the news- 
paper in my own district informed me that the Post-Office De- 
partment had excluded a country paper published in my district 
from the mails as second-class matter, and desired to have the 
same investigated. 

Upon receiving that information I went to the Post-Office 
Department, to the department presided over by Mr. Madden, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing information as to why this had been done. I did not re- 
ceive a satisfactory answer. I want to say right now that al- 
though I have made frequent visits to this Department ef the 
Government, both accompanied by my Senator and some of my 
colleagues on this floor, I have always been so unfortunate as 
not to be able to find the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
attending to the duties to be expected of him. I state that sev- 
eral times Senators from Georgia and myself have endeavored 
by telephone to reach him, and both when the telephones were 
used and personal visits were made we were not able, Mr. Chair- 
man, to find the Third Assistant Postmaster-General able to 
neglect his private business long enough to attend to the public 
duties of his office. 


Upon the 24th day of February of this year, as I could get no 
information except from the clerks and subofficials, as I could 
not personally get access to him, and because my constituent 
wag suffering from the ruling, I introduced the resolution which 
passed this House on the 24th day of February, 1906, calling 
upon the Postmaster-General to give to the House and the 
country the information as to why this ruling had been made, 
why this paper, which I shall call attention to in a few moments, 
had been denied the right to use the mails at the rate designated 
by law for second-class postage. 

The Postmaster-General for some reason, for which I do not 
blame him, as he has to rely on the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General, who could not give attention to the public business long 
enough to answer the House and the commitice, took just twenty- 
eight days from the time that the House passed this resolution to 
inform the House, to get the information from the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General and then inform the House why the ac- 
tion had been taken. I thought probably it was a serious job, but I 
hold in my hand the answer that has been made. It contains two 
pages of printed matter, and added to it an exhibit of a little 
paper, eight or ten pages, and the regulations of the Department 
upon which application of the ruling had been made, all copied. 
I am unable to ascertain why it was necessary for the Depart- 
ment to have waited so long before replying and giving the in- 
formation called for in the resolution. 

And while I waited and watched for the coming of this 
answer I happened to go into one of the book stores of the city, 
and upon looking over a table containing a number of maga- 
zines I found lying upon the table a magazine I had not seen 
before and upon which was written “ Madden’s Magazine,” and 
upon inquiry I found that it was the second number of the 
magazine, and upon further inquiry I found out that the first 
number had been issued and all the copies had been disposed 
of and that a circular had been printed announcing that the 
second number would be issued and that the great thing that 
attracted the public and the news sellers was that it was a 
magazine published and edited by the Madden Magazine Com- 
pany, of which the Third Assistant Postmaster-General was 
the chief. I can well understand now how it is, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Third Assistant Postmaster-General can not be found 
in his office and can not find time to answer resolutions of the 
House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I find also that 
this magazine passes through the mails as second-class matter. 
Of course it does. Who would ever undertake to suppose that 
this gentleman and the clerks under him would hold up to 
criticism or put a strict construction of law to a magazine 
edited, published, and owned by the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General himself? And I call attention to an advertise- 
ment upon the back of it in which the attention of the public 
is called to what a great magazine it is to be in the future 
and what it is to do. It is also filled with cartoons, and prob- 
ably the Members of the House and members of the Senate will 
be delighted to see some of them which adorn his magazine 
in reference to Congress. Upon a page we look and find this: 
“Tnvestigating the railroads.” They do not exactly look like 
Members of the House, the gentlemen who seemed to be in- 
vestigating the railroads, because all of them have on beaver 
hats and frock coats, they therefore must be members of the 
Senate. But in that cartoon which he presents to the country 
to illustrate how Congress is investigating the railroads the 
Senators, or whoever they may represent, are down examining 
the trucks, the engine, and the coal and the oil cans and the 
wheels, and finally one in one of the cars holds in his hand a 
piece of paper and exclaims, “I have found it; eureka,” and 
what is it? A free pass. Now, this magazine also starts out 
with a biography of Mr. Henry A. Castle, the Auditor of the 
Post-Office Department—a most excellent gentleman, against 
whom I have no words of complaint to utter, but the first page 
upon it contains an article by him and a biography of him. 
That paper went through the mails; is going through to-day. 
The great power of the United States Government was asserted 
in order to strike out the life of this little country paper, issued 
and published as the organ of the farmers of Georgia, but no 
hesitation was made to put the seal of approval of the Govern- 
ment upon the magazine of the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General. P 

I desire to call attention to the reasons given why this paper 
was excluded from the mails. Let us see. He says that this 
paper, the first one which I hold in my hand, was the first issue 
of the Union News, and it says, one of the first things which is 
printed at the masthead, “ Think before you act, and then act 
with a vim.” This was in February, 1905. There is nothing 


in it to attract the attention of those gentlemen who have 
leisure to publish magazines, but it simply details the simple 
life and annals of the farmers of Georgia who are endeavoring 
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to cope with the great Wall street robbers who are endeavoring 
to destroy the price of the staple of the South. They publish 
in this paper their views upon the subject. They call one 
another brothers, and every time in the paper that has been 


excluded a ęlerk having this matter in charge finds the word 
“ brother” or “ brethren” he underscores it with a blue pencil, 
or with a red one, as being offensive to the rule that permits 
the use of the mails as second class. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] But they admit this of March 6, 1905. I chal- 
lenge anyone, I challenge the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General, if perchance he will hereafter have time enough to 
devote to the duties of the office, to investigate and inquire 
whether the paper which he admitted on the morning of the 6th 
day of March, 1905, did not have less matter on public subjects 
in it and have more pertaining to the Farmers’ Union than is in 
the one of February 5, 1906, which he excluded. Now, he says 
he excluded it for these reasons: He says, The publication 
of March 4, 1905, was admitted to the mails.” He said, “ Such 
admission was at the time in some doubt; the doubt, however, 
was for the time resolved in favor of the publisher.” Then, 
in February, 1906, it carried. 

Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. Before the gentleman be- 
gins to read that I will state that I am very much interested 
in his speech, and I want to state that it is not only that class 
of papers they have excluded, but they have also excluded from 
second-class privileges two papers published by educational in- 
stitutions in my district. The Oakleaf, published by the Oak 
Ridge Institute, and the Trinity Chronicle, published by Trin- 
ity College. They have excluded these from the privileges of 
the mail, and it seems to me that the law ought to be amended. 

Mr. BARTLETT. They have excluded this [exhibiting a 
newspaper]. It is published not in my district nor in my State, 
a paper called the Union Signal, published in Shawnee, Okla. 
This paper is a national organ of the Farmers’ Union Associa- 
tion. They appealed from the subordinate to the President 
himself for a “square deal,” and that paper goes through the 
mail with this statement printed in red letters, which I will 
read: 

The one-cent stamp required to any this paper, the Union Signal, 
through the mails is a warning to the people that their sovereign 
rights, guaranteed by the Constitution, are slowly but ien being 
taken from them. ecause the Signal makes a feature of publishing 
Farmers’ Union news, official circulars, correspondence, etc., it was 
denied admission to the second-class mail rate the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General. 

What is the Farmers’ Union that this hardship should be imposed 
on a paper for publishing matter “relating almost pared, ” to it? 
The Farmers’ Union aims to assist the American farmer in lifting the 
mortgage from his home, his cow, his mule, and his plow. It advo- 
cates cooperation in buying supplies, that money may be saved, 
cooperation in 3 arm crops that profitable prices may be had 
for the products of the farmer's toil. use of these purposes, and 
notwithstanding that it embraces the religion of love and the creed of 
kindness, Mr. Madden has called it a commercial organization, and has 


denied the Signal the right to devote itself to the upbuilding of the 
Farmers’ Union under penalty of being excluded from the second-class 


rate. x 
We took the penalty, and are sticking to the union. 


This paper, I am informed, reaches 300,000 subscribers, who 
are farmers. And each copy carries this statement that a one- 
cent stamp is required because the sovereign right guaranteed 
by the Constitution has been taken from them because the 
Signal makes a feature of publishing farmers’ news and corre- 
spondence, and it was denied admission to the mails. These 
people are demanding a “square deal” at the hands of this 
Department, that phrase that has become almost a house- 
hold term since the hippodrome the President made over this 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes to the 
Gulf. [Applause.] Now, the paper in which I am chiefly con- 
cerned had these offensive words, I take it, that could not be 


submitted to by either the clerk or subordinate or the President 


himself. And what was it? 

“Brother.” In writing of his neighbors the correspondent 
called him “ Brother.” 

In this age of concentration of wealth and power, of graft 
and plunder, the rule is not be brother-like and call your neigh- 
bor brother, but to rise in your might and throttle his enter- 
prise and get what you can from him, and therefore“ brother“ 
was offensive to these gentlemen who regulate and control the 
business of the people in the Post-Office Department in the 
Third Assistant’s Office. 

It was contrary to the modern business methods which are 
the outgrowth of the doctrine of the Republican party and its 
policies, and the Department of the Post-Office could not realize 
that any man had a right to join God and business. [Applause.] 

I will now read some of the items in this paper which met the 
fate of being “ blue penciled” by the Department as objection- 
able to the rule, as showing that they were of such character 
as authorized the exclusion of this paper from the privilege of 
the mail at the second-class rate. 
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I read from the seventh page of the paper, which is literally 
“blue penciled” to death by the Department, and contains a 
fair sample of the contents of the paper the publication of which 
gave such offense to the sensitive officials of our Government, at 
whose whim the right of the people to use the mails is denied: 


FROM FLOYD COUNTY—‘ PULL FOR THE RIGHT,” SAYS BROTHER CARVER. 


FLOYD County, GA., January 20, 1908. 
To the Union News. 

Dran Eprror: If you will allow me space in your valuable paper, a 
word for New Bethel boys. We are not so many, but we mean to 
stick to the post and pull for our rights ageinat all ends of wrong. We 
prey God's blessings upon the founders of the union and upon ail who 

as or will become a helper in carrying out her plans. We hope to see 
the day when the farmers of America can claim their rights and have 
what belongs to them in their own bands. We farmers have plowed, 
we hoe, we chop, we haul, and what do we get? In the spring the mer- 
chants hug us up till they get our note for all we are or expect to be 
werth in the fall. Then for a few times when we go in they are mighty 
gocd till we have taken up about one-third our note. Then they say to 
the clerk: Put the price up. I have his note run ap; I want an- 
other.“ Let's let this a thing of the past and do business ourselves. 

I am a union man. feet and heart. hope to tread on union soil 
only and eat union 2 

uccess to the Union News and to the union farmers. 
Truly, yours, 
W. H. CARVER, Sec. 
BROTHER TALLY WRITES WE SHOULD TAKE MORE PAPERS— HAVE A HARD 
FIGHT, BUT WILL WIN. 
MARIETTA, GA., January 12, 1906. 
The Union News: 

One week ago Friday—5th instant—Brother Duckworth, secretary 
of the Farmers’ Union of Georgia, made one of the best speeches that 
has ever been my pleasure and privilege to hear. It had the right 
ring to it. He says the farmers are to blame for their condition for 
not attending to their business in a business way. We ought to be on the 
alert and inform ourselves; be abreast of the times; have system; take 
at least six good papers—religious, agricultural, literary, and other pa- 
pers—read and study the subject-matter close. Brother Duckworth says 
that if we will only be true to ourselves and family we have the finest 
country on earth. We need more of our fellow-farmers to educate our 
sons in the science of agriculture, the noblest avocatlon on earth. Let's 
be true to our country and order. Love your country: work for the 
upbuilding of it in every way; shun debt as you would a viper; owe 
no man nothing but to love him. 

We should enrich our lands, and hand them down to our children 
in better condition than we received them. This should be our motto: 
I love the old farm; it has sacred memories to me. God bless the hus- 
bamen and make him a power for good in this beautiful Southland 
of ours. 

Boys, let me beg of you to not smoke or chew, or drink poisonous 
liquors ; let your sole ambition be to make a man in its broad mean- 
ing. Come, fellow-farmers, let's be uP and doing; do the right in every- 
thing, love your 1 8 5 7 as yourself, help the poor, bear one another's 
burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ. his lovely land, this glorious 
liberty, these benign institutions, the dear purchase of our fathers are 
ours; ours to enjoy, ours to transmit; generations that have passed 
and generations to come hold us responsible for this sacred trust. 


Duty,” as Gen. R. E. Lee once wrote 
his son, is the most sublime word in the English language. It is only 
in duty that we are blessed.” 

We have a hard fight on our hands, but we can succeed if we will. 
Ours is a righteous we eee for the betterment of mankind. 
Let us ask God's blessings to attend our efforts to better our country. 
Without his guidance all will come to naught. Go to hear Brother 
Duckworth, and you will be paid fourfold. He is a grand man—the 
right man in the right place. 

Yours, for success, A. H. TALCY. 


Now, this post-office official underscores with blue and red 
pencil all these articles and communications. When they print 
a letter referring to the burial of a friend he uses the red 
pencil and the blue pencil underneath the words “brother in 
heaven.“ When they go to the burial of a member and pass 
resolutions upon the death of a brother, regardless of both 
home and the grave, they blue and red pencil underscore, and 
outlaw this paper because it uses the words “dead brother.” 
These are a sample of the reasons given for excluding this pa- 
per from the mails and why objection is made to it, because 
the matter is altogether union matter. 

I have some publications here which I will call attention to. 
Here is a publication called the “ Wine Press,” with nothing 
but advertisements of liquor and beer and wine. Without 
hesitation or question it passed the approval of the Third As- 
sistant’s Office, and goes through the mails at second-class rates. 

Here, as I said before, is the American Economist, devoted 
to upholding the iniquities of the Republican tariff. Here I 
present also a free-trade paper undertaking to combat it. I 
present another, “ Barrels and Bottles.” It goes through the 
mails at pound rate. It is filled with advertisements telling 
where young and old can find beer, whisky, and bottles, Here 
I have another publication, “ Beverages,” deyoted to the in- 
terests of all departments of the liquor trade; and emblazoned 
upon its front, in the upper right-hand corner is this motto: 
“In the hands of men supremely great the corkscrew is 
mightier than the sword.” [Laughter.] Beneath that are the 
words Entered in the post-office at New York as second-class 
matter under act of Congress.” 

I did hope, Mr. Chairman, that I might have the time to go 
through with these various publications that I have here. 
American Industries, the National Druggist, Cotton Manu- 


Brother, that means you and IJ. 
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factures, the American Federationist, all go through the mails 
at second-class rates. Papers devoted to the liquor trade, 
which carry information as to the whisky trade to the young 
and the old of the country, go through the mails at second-class 
rates, but this simple country paper that teaches you to 
love your neighbor, that teaches your children that by de- 
votion to the soil they may become true citizens, is tabooed 
and blue penciled and sent out burdened by the one-cent rate for 
each copy. The answer to this resolution says that the ad- 
vertisements are purely for farm products True, they do not 
advertise whisky, morphine, or tariff-made goods. They ad- 
yertise horses, mules, and farm products and land, and there- 
fore they haye offended the mighty Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General. Thank God that the farmers in this country are 
awakening to the outrage perpetrated in the name of the law. 

I deny that an honest, true, correct interpretation of the law 
would have tabooed this paper from the mails, Eleven million 
farmers are engaged in the upbuilding of this country and have 
been the very foundation stone upon which our prosperity has 
always rested and will continue to rest. I wish I had time to 
read what the Secretary of Agriculture says in reference to 
what the farmer has done to produce prosperity. The great 
cotton crop of my section has produced more money to aid in 
the general prosperity of the country than any other product 
produced in the United States. And it is these farmers who 
have year after year contributed from $325,000,000 to $460,000,- 
000 to the foreign export trade of the country, but for which 
we would often have had a deficit between the exports and 
imports; these are the men against whom the Postmaster- 
General and his subordinates level the law in order to destroy 
their right to send to the country their publications. I want 
to call the attention of the country to it. I want the 11,000,000 
farmers of the country, 7,000,000 of whom hold ballots in their 
hands, to understand the conduct threugh which they are suf- 
fering, and I want them to know that the man under whose 
protection and superyision this is done is the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the chairman of the Republican national executive tom- 
mittee, the head of the Republican campaign organization of 
the country. 

I want the farmers to understand, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
he who has denied them the privilege to use the mails; he 
who was selected first from an ordinary clerkship to be Secre- 
tary to the President; then to a high Cabinet place; then 
transferred to the chairmanship of the Republican national 
committee to fry the fat out of the corporations to swell the 
great Republican campaign fund with which the election was 
won in 1904. He is now the head of this Department which 
to-day has denied admission to the mails at second-class rates 
this simple paper of a farmer, because, forsooth, it is under- 
taking to teach the doctrine of honesty, of upright living, and 
upbuilding the country by devotion to the land and to agricul- 
ture. [Applause.] 


Post-Offiee Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 13, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 16953) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. CHamMan: The remarks of the gentlemen from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Hayes], from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], and my col- 
leagues from New York [Messrs. OLCOTT, CALDER, GOULDEN, and 
Go.procite] have left very little to be said in regard to the ab- 
solute injustice of the present treatment of the postal clerks 
and carriers employed in the city of New York. It is a 
favorite answer to requests for increases of compensation to 
these clerks and carriers to say that if they do not want to do 
the work others can be found to do it at the same salary. Of 
course that is not a reply, as it is not a question of whether you 
can get some men, but whether you can get the best men for the 
service. Iam informed by Mr. Willcox, one of the most efficient 
postmasters New York City ever had, that many of the best clerks 
resign from the servéce to accept better positions with outside 
business enterprises, and that by this the Government loses not 


only the service of good men but the cost of their education in 
practical service. Certainly this is not economy. As to the 
carriers, while the cost of living has increased materially in the 
last ten years, and greatly in the last forty, the salaries which 
they are receiving to-day are practically the same gs they were 
receiving forty years ago. Certainly an increase in salary once 
in forty years is not an immodest request to be made. I have 
deemed it my duty to introduce bills haying for their object the 
increase of pay of the letter carriers, the shortening of the hours 
of the clerks, and the permitting of clerks and carriers who 
have served a long term of years to be given a leave of absence 
rider a system which would give them a small yearly payment 
and would not cost the Government anything. Noneof these bills 
have as yet been reported, but I am not without hope that jus- 
tice will be done even at the present session. I am not one of 
those who cayil unreservedly at the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. I have come to appreciate that they have 
many difficulties with which to contend, and while I can not 
think that they have done and are doing justice to the carriers 
and clerks in large cities, I am at least in the frame of mind 
which was enjoined on the congregation in a western church by 
the sign over the organ, “ Please don’t shoot the organist; he 
is doing his ‘level best.’” 

Outside of the clerks and carriers there has been a distinct 
advance in the postal service in New York under the provisions 
of this bill and through the work of the Postmaster-General and 
our postmaster. Should the appropriation bill pass in its pres- 
ent form, as I am confident it will, and better yet, should it be 
amended so as to provide for ten-year contracts for tube serv- 
ice, the delivery of the mails in New York City will be greatly 
facilitated. The extension of the tube service authorized per- 
mits practically all the branch post-offices to be connected with 
the main post-office, so that packages of letters can be sent 
from the Grand Central Station to the general post-office and 
from Harlem to the general post-office or in either case to any 
branch practically instantaneously, reducing the time for the 
transmission of the mail from minutes and sometimes hours to 
seconds. This is of importance, not only to the people who 
live and do business in New York City, but to the whole country, 
as the foreign mails leave at varying intervals and a delay of 
half an hour in transmitting a western letter from the Grand 
Central Station to the foreign branch may mean the delay of 
weeks and months, not only to the letter going, but to the reply 
expected. Doubtless many a heartache and anxiety is to be 
added to the grave record of business delays which we endured 
last year when for a time tubes were not being used and the 
lumbering wagons leisurely carried our foreign mail from the 
Grand Central Station to the foreign branch. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel confident that very few people appre- 
ciate the immense amount of work done in the New York City 
post-office, and a few figures may not be uninteresting, includ- 
ing, as they do, some instructive comparisons. In the general 
post-office in New York there were in 1891, 1,209 persons em- 
ployed in the daytime alone. In 1902 there are 2,000. When 
we consider that the Federal courts and the United States dis- 
trict attorney are housed in the post-office building and that only 
the basement and first and fifth floors and a part of the second 
floor are occupied by the post-oflice, we can get some idea of 
how these employees are crowded together, and particularly 
when we recall the great amount of space used for halls. The 
receipts of the office have grown from over two millions in 1875 
to seventeen millions in 1906, and the postal system in the county 
of New York earns a profit of nearly $11,000,000. The letter 
mail originating in New York in one day consists on an aver- 
age of 2,059,455 pieces, weighing 47,894 pounds. In addition 
there are received from outside 327,874 letters, weighing 7,625 
pounds. Pounches are sent out direct in 292 post-office sacks, 
on 183 routes. There were 1,727 of these pouches, of the total 
weight of 32,813 pounds. This is the letter mail alone. As to 
the newspapers, second, third, and fourth class matter, sacks 
of mail weighing 60 pounds each numbered 2,697 and weighed 
161,820 pounds. There were dispatched in addition 620 pouches 
along 443 routes, 9,620 sacks, weighing 577,800 pounds, The 
total weight handled in one day in the general post-office in 
New York was 739,620 pounds. No one can accuse the city of 
New York of failing to take its part in the education of the 
country at large. In addition, New York handles the great 
bulk of the foreign mails, and on each day there is dispatched 
on steamers from New York 196 bags of letters, weighing 2,252 
pounds, and 224 bags of papers, weighing 9.438 pounds. The 
total number of letters each day averages 2,479,213, the number 
of bags 11,777, the total weighing 784,123 pounds. In 1905 
the city of New York handled 904,912,745 letters, put up in 
4,298,605 bags, of a combined weight of 286,204,680 pounds. 
These tremendous figures are absolutely beyond the grasp of 
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one’s comprehension and give an idea of the tremendous work 
done by the New York City post-office. In 1901 the receipts of 
this office were $6,991,790.40; the expenses were only 40 per 
cent of the income. The receipts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1905, were $15,486,405.08. A brief statement of com- 
parative figures will give an idea of the growth of the United 
States. In 1837 the entire income of the post-offices of the 
United States was $4,945,668.21. In 1862 the receipts had only 
reached $11,163,789.59. 

The receipts of the New York post-office are now practically 
12 per cent of the entire receipts of the whole United States. 


It will doubtless surprise most people to learn that every money 


order which is purchased at any post-office in the United States 
is eventually handled in the general post-office in New York, and 
that in 1905 the profits of the post-office in New York City 
on the money-order business amounted to $2,761,875.06, and 
there was paid in that office the sum of $39,218,579.81. 
Thus New York is not only burdened with its own money- 
order business, but is made to take part in the money- 
order business of every city, town, and hamlet in the 
whole Union. Then, too, take the subject of foreign mail. A 
person west of the Mississippi River and north of Mason and 
Dixon's line desiring to send a letter to England, Ireland, or 
France, or practically anywhere in Europe, buys his stamp in 
the western city, which gets the credit for it in its receipts. 
The letter comes to New York, is taken from the train, put on 
the steamer, and sent out and away by the force of the New 
York post-office; but New York gets no credit anywhere except 
in the comparative amount of mail matter handled. When the 
reply comes back, the foreign city gets the credit for the post- 
age paid. New York again takes the letter from the steamer, 
sorts it, and transmits it to the West, again getting no more 
credit. I am sincerely glad that the thousands of men working 
in the New York City post-office in contracted space, in some cases 
40 feet underground, and in some cases. entirely by artificial 
light, and very often in a very bad atmosphere, have at least 
hope of relief through the additional space which is to be 
obtained at the new Pennsylyania and New York Central ter- 
minals. Congress has so far been generous in regard to these 
terminals, and with future appropriations for a proper building 
at the Pennsylvania Railroad terminal and provision for carry- 
ing the bulky mails on the subway trains, which I understand 
can be done, the postal service, not only all New York City mat- 
ter to be delivered in New York City, but of the nation, origi- 
nating outside of New York City and to be delivered through 
New York or in foreign lands, will be greatly facilitated. I 
can not too strongly impress upon the House that the interest of 
New York in this subject, while great, is in some respects less 
than that of the rest of the country. If our tube system in New 
York breaks down and we are compelled to rely on wagon de- 
livery, we know it in New York, and can immediately utilize 
the telephone or telegraph and the district messenger. The 
western merchant and persons outside of New York whose let- 
ters to friends or business correspondence in Europe pass 
through our city have no way of facilitating their matters, as 
they have no warning of the breakdown in our purely local 
facilities. It is of the utmost importance to the whöle country 
that so long as the New York City post-office handles so great 
a bulk of the country’s mail matter that the facilities for the 
handling of it with safety and dispatch should be of the best. 

In order to illustrate how the receipts of the New York City 
post-office compare with the various sections of the country, and 
therefore how the business compares so far as we can get at it, 
for, as already shown, New York City gets no credit in the 
receipts either for the foreign business of which it does so much 
or of the outside money-order business, which no other post- 
office in the country does—in order, as I said, to impress these 
facts upon the House, I have made some comparisons. The 
New England States put together earned during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, $12,944,047.48; all of the Southern 
States—that is, everything south of Washington, except Cali- 
fornia and Missouri—earned $15,470,780.58 during the same 
period, The New York City post-office for the same period 
earned $15,486,462.80, or $15,682.22 more than Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas combined, 
It will thus be seen how important it is to the whole country 
that this great office, doing so large a part of the country’s 
postal business, should do it well, and I bespeak for our office 
whenever its needs are presented to this House a most kindly 
consideration. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] has endeavored 
to show that the receipts of the Chicago post-office are about as 
great as those of New York. Knowing the gentleman as I do, 
and knowing that there is no man in the entire House who 


would be slower to make an erroneous statement, I also know 
that he will appreciate it if I call attention to one error in his 
statement, i. e., that the post-offices in the outlying towns of 
New York are substations of the general post-office. I do not 
doubt that the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mappen] obtained 
the information on which he bases his statement from what 
he deemed to be a reliable source, but nevertheless it was in- 
correct. The jurisdiction of the New York post-office covers 
only the island of Manhattan—the old county of New Tork 
and t postal receipts of $15,486,462.80 were the receipts of 
the island of Manhattan alone. There are in the city of New 
York nineteen other post-offices, the names and receipts of which 
are as follows: 

Brooklyn- pes neee. — 


General post-office (Manhattan) 
Borough of Queens: 


$2, 016, 869. 93 
15, 486, 462. 80 


Lond: island: Cty. -- 
Colleges iit eee 
Bay Side 
Far Rockaway. 
Flushing 
Jamaica 
Whitestone 
861, 905. G4 
Borough of Richmond: 
I 8, 010, 42 
4, 886. 18 
27, 850. 69 
10, 385. 64 
14, 729. 08 
3, 073. 44 
13, 327. 77 
Stapleton —. 40, 425. 21 
Tompkinsville 21, 826. 64 
Tottenville — .____ 4,398. 45 
West New Brighton 28, 624: 09 
172, 587. 61 


Total amount for Greater New Tork 18, 537, 776. 98 
If we could include the surrounding post-offices, as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] thought we did, our postal 
receipts would be nearly $21,000,000. Incidentally, the gross 
postal receipts for the entire State of Illinois were $15,316,- 
020.15 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, or over $170,000 
less than for the island of Manhattan alone. These figures 
are given not for the purpose of boasting, but to indicate that 
when so bright, intelligent, and painstaking a Member as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] is misinformed as to 
postal conditions in Greater New York, we can not wonder that 
the average citizen, even in our own city, fails to realize the 
magnitude of the business of our post-office. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. DAVID E. FINLEY, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1906. 


The House being In the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and hdving under consideration the bill (II. R. 16953) mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1907, and for other purposes— 


Mr. FINLEY said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: The post-office appropriation bill now under 
consideration carries, in round numbers, $191,373,000 for the 
support of the postal service the next fiscal year. In the prepa- 
ration of the bill the Post-Office Committee has endeavored to 
frame a bill giving to the country an efficient postal service. 
The result of this work may be found in the hearings, a volume 
of between five and six hundred pages. Of the bill now under 
consideration, and the very able and exhaustive report, so well 
written by the chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, it may be inquired, and properly inquired, if all 
the members of the Post-Office Committee are in favor of all of 
the provisions contained in the bill. This is not to be expected. 
The items of appropriation number many and vary from small 
amounts to very large sums. Forty-three million dollars, I 
believe, is the largest item in the bill. 

Now, in discussing the bill and in presenting some of my views 
I shall not undertake to discuss the bill in detail, but I will 
confine myself as nearly as I may to one proposition, and that 
is the deficiency in the postal reyenues and the cause of it, and 
not only this, but an endeavor on my part to answer some of the 
criticisms that have been made in various quarters as to the 
cause of this deficiency. I want to say that while the deficiency 


for the past fiscal year was large, for the present fiscal year it 
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will be very large. This deficiency can not be laid to rural deliv- 
ery or any one branch of the postal service. The postal service 
of this country is the greatest business that is carried on to-day, 
not only in this country but in all the world, as a single propo- 
sition, and while I do not argue that this service is conducted in 
the most economical and efficient way, neither do I argue that 
there have not been abuses, that money has not been wasted, 
etc.; yet, on the whole, I submit that the American people have 
a postal service that is growing in efficiency and they are enti- 
tled to and demand the very best. 

There is in some quarters a belief that rural free delivery 
has been developed and extended more rapidly than is neces- 
sary. I believe that it is only necessary for any fair-minded 
man to consider conditions in our rural districts, the good re- 
sults that have followed its extension, to become conyinced that 
the sooner this service is extended over all available territory 
the better it will be for the country as a whole, The appro- 
priation for the present fiscal year is $25,120,000. At this time 
the number of routes in operation is 35,000, extending over an 
area of more than 700,000 square miles and serving a population 
of about 18,000,000. I do not believe it possible to estimate ac- 
curately at this time the benefits to the people who have by 
this -service been brought in daily contact with the world. 
In a generation from now the historian will write about it in 
telling of the marvelous development of our country, and the 
economist will discuss the question, showing that efficient mail 
service to people in the country helped them to keep pace 
with development in the cities, towns, and workshops. A uni- 
form development of the country is to be desired. We know 
that the cities and towns attract many people from the country, 
for the reason that better educational advantages and facili- 
ties for communication are wanted. If hourly delivery during 
the business hours of the day be necessary to give the business 
man in our great cities efficient mail facilities to enable him to 
properly conduct his business—and I think that it is, in many 
cases—then daily delivery of the mail to farmers all over this 
country is necessary when they show a compliance with the 


rules heretofore laid down by the Post-Office Department. I 


have made some investigation of the question, To what extent, 
if any, is the value of land enhanced by the establishment of 
rural delivery in a community? I have made hundreds of in- 
quiries, and I do not remember that anyone has given a smaller 
estimate than $1 per acre; the estimates range from one to five 
dollars. If $1 per acre is correct, then land in the country has 
been enhanced in value by reason of rural delivery $448,000,000. 
If it has been enhanced $2 per acre, then twice this sum, or 
an amount equal to 1 per cent of the entire wealth of the United 
States. I estimate that twice the amount of rural delivery 
service provided for in the bill under consideration will com- 
plete the service. 

The following table and statement is from the report of 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General P. V. De Graw, and, I 
may add, he is a good friend of rural free delivery: 

PROGRESSIVE GROWTH OF THE RURAL SERVICE. 
The growth of the rural seryice year by year is shown by the follow- 


ing table: 
A Routes in 
Fiscal year, satiation operation. 
, 000 83 
, 000 148 
000 891 
. 000 1,276 
, 000 4,901 
740 8.400 
600 15, 119 
` 24, 506 
„8600 82,055 


hat roads 
condition, unobstructed by gates; that 
creeks or streams not fordable at all sea- 


or more to a 
traversed shall be kept in 
there must be no unbrid 

sons of the 
domiciles 1 


made by law conditions precedent to the establishment of rural 
delivery service; provided, that In completing service In a county 
average patronage per route may be not less than 90 families; and, 
further, that service on rural routes be limited to one delivery and one 


collection daily, to be made at the same time. a 
I will refer briefly to some of the principal items of appro- 
priation in the bill. 


For compensation to postmasters, $24,000,000 is provided. 
This is regulated by law, and is only an increase of $250,000 
over current law, and is an increase of $7,000,000 since 1900, or 


a little more than 41 per cent. If I should make any comment 


on this item, it would be to say that the Government does not 
properly compensate the fourth-class postmasters. This in- 
justice I hope will soon be remedied by giving to them a sub- 
stantial increase of salary. 

For letter carriers in cities, $22,228,000 is provided. In my 
opinion, ample provision is made for letter carriers in first and 
second class post-offices. In the appropriation bill of 1900 
$13,697,200 was provided, an increase of 88, 508,572.81 since 
then, or more than 63 per cent. 

The bill makes most liberal appropriation for clerks in the 
first and second class post-offices, $22,600,000, and $513,000 of 
this is intended for an increase of $100 each to clerks now re- 
ceiving $600 to $1,100, inclusive. This, practically speaking, is 
all the Department asked for. 

The following table shows the amounts appropriated for pay 
of clerks in post-offices, beginning with 1900: 


1999 — —-—V ——— 


18, 113, 900. 
19, 995, 700. 
21, 000, 000. 00 

There is an increase over expenditures in 1900 of $11,091.08, 
or more than 96 per cent. I am inclined to think that more 
money is expended for this item than is necessary for the good 
of the service. I am satisfied that unequal pay is given to clerks 
performing the same class of service and ‘that in some of the 
larger offices the matter of employing clerks and of giving pro- 
motions is often abused. 

For inland transportation by railroad routes $43,000,000 is 
provided, an increase of $9,725,000 since 1900, or over 29 per 
cent. 

Is this amount too large? The law regulating railway mail 
pay is found in the act of 1873 and the amendatory acts, to wit: 
July 12, 1876 (19 Stats., 79), and June 17, 1878 (20 Stats., 142). 
These acts reduced the pay for transporting the mail 10 per 
cent and 5 per cent, respectively. Since 1878 there has been no 
reduction. 

Railway mail pay and R. P. O. car pay is shown by the fol- 
lowing tables: 


Schedule of rates for railway matl transportation. 


Pay per mile per annum. 


Rates allow- | Intermediate 
able to land- Weight war- 
Rates al- grant rail- ranting allow- 
Ay weight of mails roads, bein 80 #nce of $1 per 
per day carried over venter mile under the 
whole length of route. acto? OLJ uly 12, wance to | Custom of the 
Mar. 8, 1876, and | other rail. | Department 
1m. | TBR. z lor daly 12 10. 
i ə 9 n 4 
act of July 12, n Sun 11. 
: 1175 
Pbé5 EE N 
200 pounds to 500 pounds . r 
P ` 5 
500 pounds to 1. 000 pounds. . egaa: 
1, D p 
1,500 pounds 


No allowance is made for welghts not justifying the addition of $1. 


Rates allowable per mile per annum for use of R. P. O. cars when 
authorized. 


Rə P. O. cars, 40 feet 

R. P. O. 

R. P. O. 
To constitute n “line” of rallway post-office cars between given 


poet sufficient R. P. O. cars must be provided and run to make a trip 
ily each way between those points. 


TTT 


Cost 
Cars 


6, 000. 00 


—— —— — —äÄ— ao aaa 
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It must he borne in mind, however, that the rent for R. P. O. 
ears is in addition to the pay for transporting the mail. In 
1894 the rate was estimated to be 124 cents per ton per mile 
for transporting the mail, based on the law of 1878. I regret 
that I have no data showing average freight rate in 1878, but 

the figures show that in 1882 the average receipts per ton per 
mile for freight to be 1.24 cents, and the latest figures I have 
show that this has been reduced to seventy-eight hundredths of 
1 cent, a reduction of a little more than 37 per cent in freight 
rates since 1882. The railway mail pay has remained the same 
during this period. The greater part of the mail is carried in 
postal cars, for the use of which the Government pays an an- 
nual rental of about $5,500 each. The cost to build one of 
these cars is about $6,000, and annual maintenance $1,200; so 
that the Government will pay to the railroads during the next 
fiscal year approximately $43,000,000 for transporting the mail, 
and for rent of postal cars in which the mail is' carried, 
$5,875,000. The table quoted by me shows the rate of pay for 
postal cars, the number in actual use last year being 1,015. 

The Second Assistant Postmaster-General is authority for the 

statement that the cost for R. P. O. cars is too great. I am of 
the opinion that the charge for R. P. O. cars is much too great 
and should be reduced. 

The highest railway mail pay per mile per annum is 200 
pounds, $50, and it is calculated that the lowest rate possible 
under the law is 5.8 cents per ton per mile, and the cost is any- 
where from 104 to 12 cents per ton per mile. 

It is estimated that the railroads receive for hauling mail 
116% per cent more than for carrying express per ton per mile. 
In addition to this the Government pays for mail cars and em- 
ploys and pays the railway mail clerks. This makes something 
like 170 to 180 per cent more that the Government pays than 
the public pays to express companies for similar service. 

One-half the weight of the mails is equipment, mail bags, ete. 
For this the pay is the same per pound as is paid for carrying 
first-class mail. The committee has inserted in the bill a provi- 
sion looking to the correction of this abuse. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

9 freigh postal cards, st e 
pipes: . “mali bags, furniture; „„ 1 
postal service, $250, . And the Postmaster-General shall require, 
when in freightable lots and wherever practicable, the withdrawal from 
the malls of all tal cards, stamped envelopes, stamped paper, empty 
mail bags, furniture, equipment, and other supplies for the tal 
service in the respective weighing divisions of the country imm tel 
Postal card stumped envelopes, stamped paper, empiy mail tags farni 

se 1 and other — E for the pasta service shall trans- 
mitted by freight. r 


Now, the particular item of appropriation that I shall dwell 
on to some extent and the one that has been the subject of great 
criticism is that for the rural delivery service. We know that, 
commencing a few years ago, this item has grown to a very 
large proportion. I want to say here and now, Mr. Chairman, 
that the reason for this growth is that there was a necessity 
for this service, and, there being a necessity, the people of this 
country made their wishes known to the Congress of the United 
States. Now, there has been a great deal said on this subject, 
particularly in the press. Every newspaper, not only in my dis- 
trict, but in my State, that I have had occasion to look over for 
months past has been filled with forebodings that this service 
was to be frosted, so to speak; that the further development of 
it was to be arrested. Not only this, but where rural service was 
actually in operation in many instances and to a large extent it 
was to be abolished. Now, I want to say I have looked into 
this matter as well as I can, and that for months my mail has 
been loaded down with protests from the people I have the 
honor to represent, asking me to stand up for this service and 
to see, so far as I am able to see, that these results are not ob- 
tained; but, Mr. Chairman, I think, and I say it after as full 
investigation as I have been able to make, that the fears of 
those interested in the continuance and extension of this service 
are stronger than the circumstances warrant. I do not believe 
the Post-Office Department will now or at any time in the future 
adopt a policy or rule that will seriously interfere with the 
rural delivery. I do not believe it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will my colleague yield to a question? I 
do not know what the policy of the Department is, but I know 
one thing—I can not get any rural routes installed. 

Mr. FINLEY. If my colleague will bear with me, I will come 
to that. Now, it is true that during the latter part of the past 
year and so much of the present fiscal year as has gone by 
that the people of this country have been unable to obtain 
the service with the ease and facility that they did before; 
but While this is true in part, I want to say to my colleague 
that I believe that the protests that have come up from the 


people have reached the Post-Office Department, as they have 
reached Congress, and your committee has, in the bill under 
consideration, provided more money for this service than the 
estimates of the Department call for, and I have no doubt that 
the Post-Office Department will take the action of Congress in 
the premises in appropriating more money than the estimates 
call for as the strongest possible indorsement of the rural de- 
livery service which they will heed, and that in the future the 
extension of this service will not be delayed—it will not be re- 
tarded as it has been in the past. Now, if the Department will 
not do this, then it must be that the Department will take to 
itself the right and privilege of saying that Congress did not 
know what it was about in making the appropriation. ‘The first 
estimate submitted was for the usual amount, providing for the a 
usual increase in the service. All told, it amounted to $28,826,000. 
That was the original estimate. Subsequently, on the 19th of 
December last, a revised estimate was sent to the House, and, 
of course, referred to the Post-Office Committee. This esti- 
mate, and that is the one that has stirred up the country, 
ealled for only about $27,800,000, a reduction of $1,026,000 
from the original estimate. But after the hearing on this 
revised estimate before the committee, in framing the bill they 
wrote into the bill the first estimate—$28,826,000—as appears 
in one of the printed bills for the use of the subcommittee. 
Subsequently, in going over the bill and finally shaping it, the 
committee reduced the amount by $626,000. So that the bill 
before the House to-day carries $400,000 more than the last 
estimate of the Department. I want to say frankly here what 
I bave stated elsewhere—that my purpose was to have Congress 
show its position in the matter of the extension of rural de- 
livery and that it would not indorse any policy or practice 
tending to a curtailment of the service or making its exten- 
sion more difficult. 

Mr. RIXEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. : 

Mr. RIXEY. Is it not a fact that the superintendent of 
rural free delivery, by the inauguration of new rules, has been 
throwing obstacles in the way of the extension of rural free 
delivery? A 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to my friend frankly the policy 
of the Department for the last twelve months has been to im- 
pose additional requirements as conditions precedent to securing 
the service. 

Mr. RIXEY. I understand that the Department has adopted 
a rule that after petition has been signed by at least 100 
families on the route, and the petition has been pending before 
the Department for some months, and the Department finally 
decides to act upon it, it then requires the postmaster at the 
particular point at which this distribution is to start to give 
satisfactory evidence that three-fourths of the people who 
have signed the petition will use mail boxes. Now, I want to 
suggest this to my friend, that the postmaster has not time 
to run over the 25 miles of route, and if he does he probably 
would not find all these people at home at that time, and the 
result is that there are great delays in the matter. 

Mr. FINLEY. There is some misapprehension as to the 
effect of this particular order. It is not that 75 families out 
of 100 families on the route shall each procure a box, but that 
three-fourths of the families will make proyision for a box for 
their use; one box may be used by half a dozen families, 
That is my interpretation. 

Mr. RIXEY. I understand that; but what I complain of 
is that the Department has decided that before the service shall. 
be put on, or before instituting this service, they require a- 
certificate from the postmaster that three-fourths of the fam- 
ilies living on the route will take boxes, 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman further that this 
rule is thought necessary by the Department. If the gentleman 
will turn to the report, he will find that the appropriation for 
the star-route service last year was larger than ever in the 
history of this service, a great deal of the star-route service was 
duplicated by rural delivery service, and it was found necessary 
to make this requirement in order that the people who wished 
to patronize the rural free-delivery service shall show their in- 
tention to do so by securing boxes, 

Mr. RIXEY. The fact that they signed the first petition 
ought to be evidence of that, but they have put in this other 
requirement, that the postmaster shall send in evidence that 
these people will take boxes, and if the postmaster does not 
do his duty these people are deprived of free delivery. 

Mr. FINLEY. I am not defending this order that is com- 
plained of; yet I say to the gentleman that my position is 
that there is no section of the country entitled to both star- 
route and rural delivery service, under existing conditions, 
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Our first duty is to extend the rural delivery service to all 
available territory when demanded by the people. 

Mr. RIXEY. I am not claiming that at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I wish to state just at this point 
that while the appropriation for the star-route service may 
have been more last year than ever before in the history of the 
country, it is a fact, if I am correctly informed, that the amount 
was increased to that point by reason of the advance in con- 
tracts under a recent provision put into the post-office appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. FINLBY. If my friend will excuse me, I will state 
that he is in error as to his facts. As a matter of fact, the 
reason why this appropriation for star-route service has not 
been decreased largely, from one to one and a half million dol- 
lars, is that there is a duplication of star-route and rural free- 
delivery service over a great part of the country. There can be 
no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Is it not a fact, though, that the 
star-route service, by the route, is costing more now than it did 
under the old system? 

Mr. FINLEY, It costs a little more, but, as was said here 
the other day, it does not amount to the difference that is found 
here in the appropriation. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I prefer to haye it as it is, even 
if it dees cost more; I am frank to say that. I want the con- 
tract for the carrying of the mail let to some citizen residing 
along the route, rather than to have these rdutes put up a hun- 
dred in a bunch and let to some outside contractor. 

Mr. FINLEY. I agree with you on that proposition. 

Mr. RIXEY. Will my friend permit one question further? 

Mr. FINLEY. Les. 

Mr. RIXEY. I am complaining in regard to the require- 
ments for the rural routes and not the star routes. 

Now, another thing. In some cases, after they have estab- 
lished this rural free delivery and made it a daily service, the 
Department is now contemplating giving the people a tri- 
weekly service instead of a daily service. Now, is that right? 

Mr. FINLEY. No, it is not; and I say frankly to the gentle- 
man that if he will go through the hearings before our com- 
mittee he will find that my position on that is very clearly 
stated. I stand for the rules of the Department as they have 
been practiced all. the time heretofore up to this new departure 
which we are now discussing, namely, for a standard route—24 
miles, an average of four families to the mile, the roads in pass- 
able condition, and the streams bridged or fordable at all times of 
the year; so that when these conditions are met—and I will say 
further that I have no objection to the requirement that the 
majority of the people, at least one in a family, shall be able 
to read and write, because that does not affect the country 
at large generally—but when all these conditions are met and 
are shown to the Department to exist, then I stand for the prop- 
osition that the people along that route are entitled to the rural 
delivery service, and, if the committee will excuse me, I will 
add that two years ago I contended with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment for the rule stated. Investigation of a petition for rural 
delivery service on a route in my district was made and all of 
the conditions that I have enumerated and that were required 
by the rules of the Department were found to exist. I believe 
there were 130 or 140 families on theroute. At least one person 
in each of 100 families could read and write. ‘The roads were 
fairly good and the streams were fordable at all seasons of the 
year. The agent who went there reported that route unfavorably 
on the ground that the great majority of the people who would be 
benefited were poor, the majority of the patrons were negro 
families and poor, that they received very little mail, ete. So 
that when i found that report had been made I took it up with 
the then Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, J. L. Bristow, 
and after some considerable discussion I secured my contention 
by action on his part reversing the rural agent’s report, which 
was unfavorable, and the route is in operation to-day. 

Mr. RIXEV. Now, right there, what is to prevent the De- 
partment from substituting this tri-weekly for the daily service 
after it is instituted? 

Mr. FINLEY. I want to say to my friend that there is noth- 
ing to prevent the Post-Office Department from doing 10,000 
things that would be criminal in result. 

Mr. RIXEY. I know the fact that they are threatening to do 
this in a number of instances now. 

Mr. FINLEY. I understand the gentleman’s contention, and 


I know that the belief is widespread; but, as I said, I do not 
believe after Congress has acted in the premises and appro- 
priates for the service more than the estimate calls for that 
they will continue the practice. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Do I understand the gentleman 
from South Carolina justifies the rule that the gentleman from 


Virginia says prevails in the Department of requiring the post- 
master at the initial point to assure the Department that three- 
quarters 

Mr. FINLEY. In the matter of boxes? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. I justify it to this extent, that where there is 
star-route service in that community, if desired by the Depart- 
ment, they should give an assurance whether the people would 
patronize the rural service or whether they wished to retain the 
star route. I know of no other way. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Is not the fact that they petition 
for a rural route evidence conclusive that they prefer the rural 
service to the star-route service? 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, I will say that it is some evidence; but 
one of the greatest abuses of the postal service is that in a 
great part of the country there is duplicate service by both the 
rural and star-route service. It is at the expense of millions 
of dollars to the American people. 

Mr. RIXEY. But the gentleman knows that it is contrary to 
the rules of the Department to establish a free delivery over 
the same route as the star route. 

Mr. FINLEY. I know of no such thing; it is not true. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. They do not do it in my country. 

Mr. FINLEY. If the gentleman will read the hearings, he 
will find that he is mistaken. 

Mr. RIXEY. Does the gentleman from South Carolina mean 
to state that the Department will establish a rural delivery over 
identically the same route that is covered by a star route? 

Mr. FINLEY. In hundreds and thousands of instances, to a 
large extent it is true. 

Mr. RIXBY. I know that the Department has told me over 
and over again that it would not establish a free delivery over 
territory covered by a star route and continue the star route, too. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will make the gentleman a present of a copy 
of the hearings covering that point. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
illuminate this point for three sentences. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
South Carolina is right in his statement and the gentleman 
from Virginia is wrong, and the gentleman from South Carolina 
is wrong in his reasons. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FINLEY. That is encouraging. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I say it in all kindness. It 
is absolutely necessary in some cases to have both a rural 
route and a star route over precisely the same ground. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. To what extent? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will illustrate. Right south 
from where I live there is a gravel road 7 miles long, one of the 
finest roads in the country. I had a star route over that abolished 
and a rural route established. Then it turned out that for the 
benefit of the community I had to have a new rural route estab- 
lished from the south end of this gravel read running around 
in a three-cornered piece and coming back to the south terminus 
of the gravel road. The rural carrier had to zigzag along 
going south over this 7 miles of gravel road, but he could not 
get the mail to the south terminus of this road early enough. 

Mr. FINLEY. If the gentleman from Missouri will excuse 
me, I am familiar with that condition. I said duplicate service. 
I never contended that because a rural route would run over 
a portion of a star route that that would be duplicate service; 
it would not. But my contention is that there are hundreds 
and thousands of cases of duplicate seryice where practically 
all territory over which the star route is carried is gone over 
by the rural carrier. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That ought not to be allowed. 

Mr, FINLEY. That is my contention. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. They do not allow it in my 
country. 

Mr. IX hx. They do not allow it in mine. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman from South Carolina ‘tell 
us what the remedy is and what the gentleman proposes? 

Mr. FINLEY. The gentleman will find in the bill here a 
provision that resulted from this condition and that originated 
in the hearing, and I think that it will effect good results. The 
provision provided that the Postmaster-General may, in his 
discretion, order the discontinuance of any star-route service 
where it is duplicated by rural free-delivery service. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would suggest the gentleman make it manda- 
tory on the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. FINLEY. I suggest to the gentleman, who knows as well 
as I do, when you place very many strongly mandatory pro- 
visions on an appropriation bill you will not get it through the 
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House, as it is subject to a point of order. I want to put it as 
strong as possible, and I will say I want to go further; I want 
to write it in the bill as positive law what requirements are 
ee ary to entitle the people of this country to rural delivery 
service. 

Mr. REXEY. Will not my friend also require that this sery- 
ice shall be daily and shall not be reduced? 

Mr. FINLEY. I am entirely willing for that, and, as I said 
a while ago, while I am willing to do that, I know I am unable 
to do it. I am on the committee, and here is a recommendation 
in the report of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General that 
ought to be enacted into law, covering, to a large extent, the 
various subjects that we are discussing here and the action and 
policy of the Post-Office Department; but if Congress will enact 
this positive declaration as regards rural delivery, which—— 

Mr. FLOOD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. I want to say to the gentleman my 
time will expire shortly 

Mr. FLOOD. I just want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
know it is the purpose of the Post-Office Department to reduce 
the number of deliveries and a great number of rural free- 
delivery routes within a short time? 

Mr. FINLEY. I say this, that in a few instances that has 
been done, and that I am one of those who are very strong in 
the matter of hope, and hope that this will not be done in any 
instance, except it be a very extreme case, where there is no 
sort of necessity. 

Mr. FLOOD. It will be done, unless Congress stops it. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is what I am urging. 

Mr. JOHNSON. How are you going to tell there is any 
necessity for a service? Let me illustrate that. I was talking 
to a rural carrier in my district the last time I was at home. I 
asked him how many pieces of mail he handled when he first 
started, and he said 800 pieces a month. Ile now carries 6,000, 
and according to the Department’s reasoning when these people 
were only taking 800 pieces of mail they did not appreciate it, 
and therefore their policy would be to stop it. 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is true, as my col- 
league states, and the very condition that he states exists in my 
district and in every other district; but I want to say I stand 
for the service as it has been conducted before the present 
policy was inaugurated, and I stand for an extension of it to 
the very fullest possible extent; but we all know that the power 
of the Department is enormous, and I believe that the majority 
of the Members of Congress will agree with me that when we 
appropriate more money here than the Department asked for, 
that this action shows that Congress is in favor of the service 
being extended, as it has been in the past, and that the action 
of the Department is not approved of by Congress. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does not the gentleman think that we should 
pass a law prohibiting the Department from cutting out the 
deliveries of this service? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to my friend I will join him and 
every other Member of Congress in that, and favor enacting a 
law covering the subject. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why, and how many, and where 
were these services cut down? 

Mr. FINLEY. My impression is there have been about forty- 
nine routes discontinued. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Where? 

Mr. FINLEY. Eighteen of those forty-nine were in the South 
and eleyen were in the State of Kansas, and quite a number, I 
believe, in Washington County, Pa. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, why were they cut down? 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, for various reasons. My colleague [Mr. 
Lever] has a letter covering the subject. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in January I wrote to the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General and asked for the infor- 
mation my friend wants. I asked him to give me particularly 
the section of the country where this new policy of haying 
routes handle from two to three thousand pieces of mail per 
month operated against, and the Department writes me as fol- 
lows: 

As to your inquiry relative to the section of the coun which 
shows the least patronage of rural delivery, I happen to say that the 
Department is not in possession of data as to the amount of families 
patronizing all routes. The average amount of mail handled per 
route is not an absolute indication of whether there is a lack of pat- 


ronage, as a given number of ple on one route may take more mail 
than the same number on another route, z 


The States included among those handling less than 3,000 
pieces of mail per route per month are Indian Territory, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Texas, District of Columbia, Georgia, Arkansas, Virginia, 
‘Alabama, North Carolina, and Mississippi. And if you will 
look at your map you will see what that means, 
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Mr. FLOOD. But they are having these pieces counted right 
now with a view of cutting out the number of deliveries. 

Mr. FINLEY. I do not think there will be any route dis- 
continued because of this count. When I ascertained that a 
count had been ordered on the ist of April, I went to the De- 
partment and complained that the count was stopped on the Ist 
of January, and protested that if they made a count as to the 
number of pieces of mail carried on the route beginning April 1 
this wouid not indicate the amount of the business, because the 
amount of mail on these routes varied constantly. The quarter 
beginning April 1 being the poorest in the year, my understand- 
ing is they will not use this count for the purpose of discon- 
tinuing any routes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I want to tell you why I talk so emphatically 
is because I have gotten it from the Department and from a 
number of people interested in this work in Virginia, in my 
district. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit me 
to ask the gentleman a question, as he seems to be speaking 
from the book, what do I understand the gentleman to say has 
been done with reference to the counting out of routes? 

Mr. FLOOD. My information was that they are counting 
the pieces of mail with a view of reducing the number of de- 
liveries per week upon each route. 

Mr. LEVER. ‘The Postmaster-General in his report recom- 
mends that very thing—that the service can with propriety be 
reduced to a triweekly service. 

Mr. FINLEY. I am aware of that. I was trying to answer 
my friend in reference to the general belief that they are con- 
ducting a count beginning with the quarter of April. 

Mr. FLOOD. They make a count of the number of pieces of 
mail at each particular box on the route, and they are certainly 
doing it for the purpose of reducing the number of deliveries 
on those routes. 

Mr. FINLEY. I do not disagree with the gentleman except 
in one of his propositions. I disapprove of the policy of the 
Department during the present fiscal year as much as he does. 
But I have stated here my belief that in the future there will 
not be the same cause for complaint that there has been in the 
past. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
we ought to make more law for the Post-Office Department and 
eliminate the rules, so as not to allow discretion to control these 
matters? 

Mr. FINLEY. I am in favor of enacting into law the recom- 
mendations of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General on this 
very question. These are ample. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. They are exercising powerful 
discretion down there. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, to proceed, Mr. Chairman, the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, who is a very delightful gentle- 
man, well posted in his Department, and a very able official in 
a great many respects, in his report on the deficiency of the 
postal service, rather in the way of an argument, undertakes to 
account for it largely because of the expense of rural free de- 
livery, and he gives figures and compares the increased appro- 
priation for rural delivery with the deficiency of the postal rey- 
enues for seyeral years past. Some people have undertaken to 
account for it by stating that rural free delivery was entirely 
too well provided for—too much money was expended for that 
purpose. The newspapers, when they come to give an excuse. 
for the deficiency in the postal revenue, contend that too much 
money is appropriated to the railroads for carrying the mails. 
So that we have a three-cornered fight. The people in the coun- 
try standing by rural delivery; the newspapers, 99 out of 100, 
stand for the rural delivery service. I want to say that it is 
not conyincing for my friend the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General to make the argument he does, as strongly as he does, 
and not give other instances and illustrations that would be just 
as apt to prove his contention that there is a postal deficit. We 
all know there is a postal deficit of about $14,000,000, and how 
to cure it is the question. Now, I want to say—— 

Mr. SIMS. Under what necessity, moral, legal, or otherwise, 
have we to cure it? If necessary to have good service, who 
cares whether there is a deficit or not? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that as a matter 
of economy in government 

Mr. BURLESON. Every other country has a surplus. 

Mr. FINLEY. If more money is expended for any branch 
of the service than is necessary to give the people of the 
country a good service, why, then, those excesses should be cut 
off, those abuses should be stopped, and if the gentleman will 
pardon me, I think I will point out some matters where I think 
we can correct some of these abuses. 

Mr. SIMS, I do not agree with the idea that we must 
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not have an efficient postal service unless it pays for itself. 
de might just as well not have an army or militia unless 
pays. 

Mr. FINLEY. I do not stand for the contention that the 
postal service should be as a matter of principle self-sustaining. 
I do not stand for that at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But you ought to stand against a deficit 
as a matter of policy and of good service. 

Mr. FINLEY. As a matter of policy and good administra- 
tion and economy of service and efficiency of service, if a de- 
ficiency can be avoided along those lines, then I stand op- 
posed to any postal deficit. So I want to say that we have 
been very liberal in providing for the great centers of popula- 
tion in this country, the cities in this country. We appro- 
priate. for postmasters’ salaries, $24,000,000. This is an in- 
crease of only $250,000 over the current law. These salaries 
are regulated by law, but this is a very large item of expense, 
and before I get through—these items I propose to mention—1 
will show that they are made necessary by other branches of 
the service. For letter carriers in cities $22,228,000 is appro- 
priated in this bill. This is a very liberal appropriation, and, I 
ion i includes all that the Post-Office Department has asked 
or. 

For the pay of the carriers at first and second class post- 
offices you appropriated, as I have already stated, an increase 
of $8,598,000 over 1900, or an increase since 1900 of more than 
63 per cent. The bill makes appropriation for clerks in first 
and second class post-offices, about whom my friend from Cali- 
fornia spoke so eloquently this morning, $22,600,000, and 
$513,000 of this is intended as a straight increase of salary in 
classes of clerks ranging from $600 to $1,100, inclusive. Now, 
this is an increase over 1900 of over $11,000,000, or about 100 
per cent in these six years. In my opinion, that is very fair and 
very liberal toward this class of postal employees; nearly 100 
per cent increase since 1900, and the pay there, I believe, is as 
good as it is in any other branch of the Government for the 
service rendered to the Government. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me ask if you have provided any increase 
for the railway mail clerks? 

Mr. FINLEY. We have not provided any direct increase. 
We have provided for the growth of the service, and I will 
add here now, that this is one class of employees that have al- 
ways had and always will have my warmest sympathy. There 
is a proyision in the bill, however, that is favorable to them, 
and one that I am heartily in favor of; that is a provision 
giving to those people some sort of an annual leave, something 
that they have never had before. It is not much of a provision 
that is made for them, but the bill does provide, wherever these 
railway postal clerks haye not heretofore been entitled to 
leave, that they may have a sick leave, and they can put in a 
substitute. The pay for the substitute, however, comes out of 
their pay and they only receive the difference. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is in cases where they work six days 
a week. 

Mr, FINLEY. Where they work six days a week. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. The gentleman wouldn't require 
them to be sick six days in order to get the benefit of the provi- 
sion? 

Mr. FINLEY. No; and I do not think this is much of a pro- 
yision. I am in favor of a more liberal one. 

Mr. FREDERICK LANDIS. Are they not the only class that 
do not get a vacation every year? 

Mr. FINLEY. No; they do not get a vacation, and the rural 
carrier gets none except on legal holidays. In my view both 
classes of these public servants should be treated fairly and 
given the same consideration in the way of annual leave and 
sick leave that is given to other employees in the Government 
service. The salary of the rural carriers should also be increased 
to $900. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be placed in a 
false position or in an awkward position. 

Mr. FINLEY. Oh, the gentleman couldn't do that. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not mean that there should not be economy 
in the postal service, but I do not think the extension of the 
service should any more depend on the receipts than the ex- 
istence of a court should depend on the fines which are col- 
lected. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is true, but my friend from Tennessee 
alludes to the whole service, including the rural delivery service. 

Mr. AIKEN. I want to ask the gentleman if the star-route 
service does not now cost the Government nearly $2,000,000 
more than it did eight years ago, at the time of the establishment 
of the rural free delivery? 

Mr. FINLEY. I think my friend is too modest in his esti- 
mate. 


In 1900 the expenditure for the star route was $5,088,233... 


Last year it was $7,326,596.57—more than two million increase 
since 1900. 

Mr. AIKEN. At the time of the institution of the rurai free 
delivery, was it not contended generally in the House ard by 
the newspapers and the public that by the establishment of the 
San Teo delivery the star-route service would be greatly re- 

uc 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes; that the expense of star-route service 
would be largely dispensed with. I say frankly that if the Gov- 
ernment would administer the rural free-delivery service and 
the star-route service according to my views of what the law 
contemplates, this result would be accomplished to a large ex- 
tent. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow me to 
divert him on a question which has given me some trouble? 
There is a bank in St. Louis which has been closed by post- 
office order. I have letters and petitions and petitions and let- 
ters until I am nearly worn out carrying them about. Does 
the gentleman know whether the Department abused its discre- 
tion in closing up the concern? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that I have heard 
about it, but I know nothing of the facts in that case. I 
have made no study of the facts in connection with it, and know 
no more about it than any other Member of the House and 
probably not so much as some. I may say that under the laws 
of the United States the Postmaster-General can issue a fraud 
order against my friend here, Mr. BURLESON, and shut him out 
from the mails 

Mr. JOHNSON. And he has no day in court. 

Mr. FINLEY. And if he has any redress, I do not know 
what it may be. In all such cases the party should have a day 
in court. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
we can control it. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Why does not the committee offer 
some measure to correct that situation? No official ought to 
have that much power vested in him. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think the gentleman from Kentucky is a 
member of a committee that has a bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] to give these people a 
right of appeal, and I think it ought to be reported. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. If there is such a bill before the 
committee, the committee’s attention has not been called to it 
by the gentleman from Indiana, the author of the bill, at least 
when I have been in attendance on the committee, and I am 
usually there. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I know the gentleman is. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I want to say, further, that if 
there is such a bill before the committee I am going to support 
it most enthusiastically. I do not want any doubt left about 
that, because I am in favor of taking away arbitrary power 
from anybody. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will give the gentleman the number of 
the bill. It is H. R. 16548. : i 

Mr. FINLEY. The Post-Office Committee would not have ju- 
risdiction of- the bill mentioned. 4 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I understand that. I do not doubt 
that there are many items in this bill reported by the commit- 
tee of which they have no jurisdiction under the rule. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, to go on to another branch of my argu- 
ment in showing why there is a deficiency. Take the second- 
class mail. I listened with a great deal of interest to my friend 
from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD], my colleague on the committee, and 
I want to say that when he figured out the cost of carrying 
second-class mail at two and a fifth cents per ton per mile, that 
in my view he did not calculate all the cost that is made neces- 
sary by reason of second-class mail. Now, one of them would 
be the mail equipment; that is made necessary by this large 
amount of second-class mail. Not only this, but the clerks in 
post-offices, carriers in city post-offices, railway mail clerks, in 
large numbers, increased by the thousands, are made necessary 
by this class of mail matter, and when you go to calculating the 
cost of second-class mail matter, I submit that the statement of 
the Postmaster-General that it costs from 5 to 8 cents a pound to 
handle this class of mail matter is correct. Not that it costs 8 
cents a pound to carry it, but when you take into consideration 
all the costs in connection with second-class mail matter, I be- 
lieve 8 cents a pound is a very modest estimate. In the last 
fiscal year the amount of second-class mail carried at 1 cent a 
pound was 618,664,754 pounds, cost to the Government for 
handling 8 cents a pound; loss to the Government, $43,306,532.78, 
or more than three times the deficiency. 

Mr. LLOYD. I have made a very careful computation about 
the matter, and if you will turn to the Recorp you will find my 
speech in it, and I say the total amount that is paid for every 


If there is an abuse of discretion, 
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pound of mail matter that goes into the mail has cost 7.6 cents; 
that includes postmasters, clerks, and all expenses. 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, I can only say everybody in this country 
whe has ever considered the cost of handling mail and the trans” 
portation of mail, including Professor Adams, the Wolcott com- 
inission, and the Post-Office Committee, the gentleman from 
Missouri and myself—no two people have ever agreed. 

Mr. LLOYD. But, if you please 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say this to my friend, that my time is 
being exhausted and two-thirds of it has been taken up in 
answering questions of my friends. I only have a few minutes 
more, and I want to mention something else. It is second-class 
mail matter, too. If you can bring the Sunday newspapers of 
this country down to anything like a basis of weight that the 
editions have during the week you will wipe out this postal 
deficit. We have in this country newspapers, as I believe, 
constituting the best and most enlightened press in the world. 
[Applause.] I believe the liberties of the people in this country 
are in their keeping to a greater extent than in the keeping of 
any other class. But talking about the deficit, some time ago I 
wanted to settle this matter for myself as well as I could, so 
I took myself to a news stand and bought Sunday editions of 
seven great dailies of the country. One of them was from 
Boston, I believe three were from New York, one from Phila- 
delphia, and one from St. Louis, possibly, and so on. I tried to 
be generous in selecting those papers, and I found in one New 
York paper that the Sunday edition weighed 15 ounces, the 
Monday edition weighed 3 ounces; that in the case of the 
Philadelphia paper the Sunday edition weighed 15 ounces and 
the Monday edition weighed 4 ounces; St. Louis paper, the 
Sunday edition weighed 174 ounces and the Saturday edition 
weighed 34 ounces, and the Boston paper Sunday edition 
weighed 18 ounces, and I was not able to secure a weekday edi- 
tion; and in the case of another great daily, and I believe it is 
claimed by a great many people to be the greatest daily news- 
paper in this country, the Sunday edition weighed 28 ounces. 

Mr. FREDERICK LANDIS. What paper is that? 

Mr. FINLEY. I would not like to cause the proprietors of 
these great newspapers the notoriety that calling their names 
here would give. I will say, however, that they comply with 
the law, and are only doing what they have a right to do. 
The Sunday edition weighed 28 ounces, and the Monday edition 
4% ounces. Well, I then gathered up a lot of weekly newspapers, 
all of them from my own district—and I will say they are about 
as good as there are in the country, if not the best. [Laughter 
and applause.] I gathered up seven of these, and put them iu 
a bundle and weighed them. These seven country newspapers 
have no Sunday edition, and they weighed 9 ounces, a little 
more than 1 ounce each. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course these weekly newspapers which 
you weighed are carried free. 

Mr. FINLEY. Not all of them. They are carried free in 
the county of publication; and if they were carried free, a 
whole edition of these papers would weigh very little. One 
hundred copies of one of these great daily papers—Sunday edi- 
tion—would weigh far more than the average edition of the ay- 
erage weekly newspaper throughout the United States. 

So that when you come to speak of causes, and to give reasons 
for deficiencies in the postal revenues, you can pick out any num- 
ber of items contributing thereto. Here is the railway-mail 
pay, and a great many other things that I regret very much I 
have not had time to go into fully. When you undertake to 
reform the postal service, the work to do is abundant. The 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads have made some 
recommendations and promise further action. On the freight 
proposition we make an appropriation, and in the next fiscal 
year we exclude from weighing of the mails the weight of mail 
equipment, including mail bags, and so on, and then after that 
time it is intended to transport this mail equipment by freight. 
The committee has incorporated in the bill a provision that this 
be done, as the weighing season is reached in each of the four 
weighing districts of the United States. To be sure, it will take 
four years to get all round. 

Now, as to the abuse of second-class mail matter, there is a 
provision in the bill providing that the Post-Office Department 
shall gather up information so that they may be able to tell 
us when we meet next year the amount of all second-class mail 
matter of the various kinds there are, and the weight of it. 

In my opinion, if the penalty privilege given to the Depart- 
ments of the Goyernment was abolished, I am inclined to think 
there would be no deficiency in the postal revenues. I believe 
that if the Members of Congress were given an allowance in 
place of the franking privilege, that would cover, to a great 
extent, the postal deficit. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How would you regulate that? 


. FINLEY. In the way we regulated it in 1873. 
. GAINES of Tennessee. How? 
. FINLEY. Why, it was abolished. 
. GAINES of Tennessee. Abolish what? 
. FINLEY. The franking privilege. 
. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, do you think you could 
possibly answer your letters if you had to pay for the stamps? 
I know I could not mine. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, I said, if the gentleman from Tennessee 
will pardon me, give Members of Congress an allowance. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. For what? 

Mr. FINLEY. For stamps and postage. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Just like they do for stationery. 

Mr. FINLEY. If you will take the hearings and go through 
them, you will find the Post-Office Department ships trucks, the 
Treasury Department ships iron safes weighing thousands of 
pounds, and the War Department ships billiard tables, etc., 
through the mail—all contributing to the deficit. [Loud ap- 
plause. ] 


Salaries of Letter Carriers. 


It is not right or honest for a great government to ask men to work 
as hard ag letter carriers do for salaries inadequate to mest the cost 
of living; it is not fair to ask these men, who ought to be encouraged 
to bring up their families properly and well, to work for salaries that 
do not meet the cost of decent living. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 12, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 16953) mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes— 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE said: 

Mr. CHatrMaNn: In rising to support the amendment I have 
offered to increase the sdlaries of the letter carriers, I feel 
that I am but asking the Government to do a just and an hon- 
est act toward an efficient class of Government employees who 
are entitled to our fair consideration. l 

It is almost a quarter of a century since the pay of the let- 
ter carriers was fixed by law. Within that quarter of a century 
there has been a marvelous growth in the population and in 
the business interests of this courtry. Within that period of 
time the cost of living has greatly increased in the cities of 
the Union, and the conditions that obtain with regard to living 
expenses are now such that common justice to the letter car- 
riers requires that their pay should be increased. 

Let us for a moment consider what, after ali, this amendment 
practically involves. All that it proposes is an increase in the 
appropriation for the pay of the letter carriers in cities of 
only $2,027,800; and this sum is to be spread throughout the 
cities of the Union in which the amendment contemplates the 
increase. It is not a large sum for a great country such as 
ours to pay deserved increases to a meritorious class of Gov- 
ernment employees. r 

The letter carriers, as well as the postal clerks, constitute 
a most efficient class of public servants. In storm and in sun- 
shine, in season and out of season, in every condition of weather 
and under every stress of circumstance, the letter carrier has 
performed his duty faithfully and well. 

I am voicing the general demand of the publie in the large 
cities when I ask for an increase of the letter carriers’ pay. 
Men of business affairs, fair-minded men who believe in paying 
fair wages for a fair day’s toil, are in favor of the proposed in- 
crease. Organized labor has very justly and properly demanded 
that the salaries of the letter carriers should be increased, and 
this demand of organized labor has been well justified. So that, 
Mr. Chairman, public opinion coming from every source—frora 
the capitalist, from the business man, from the ranks of labor, 
and from every other interest that has a right to raise its voice 
in public matters—will justify this Congress in making the in- 
crease, which the letter carriers certainly well deserve. 

This is not the first time, Mr. Chairman, that T have stood 
upon this floor asking and imploring Congress to raise the sala- 
ries of the letter carriers, nor is it the first time that others of 
my associates in this House have made similar requests of Con- 
gress; yet the Post-Office Committee has thus far been deaf to 
these entreaties, and those advocating the increase have been 
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powerless. The majority that rules and controls the House 
afford no relief, and hence our demands in this honest cause 
have gone unheeded. Bills have been introduced year after 
year to increase the salaries of the letter carriers, yet these bills 
have been smothered in the committee room. The majority in 
control of this House represented on the Post-Office Committee 
have not allowed the bills to see the light of day so that a vote 
could be taken upon them and the sentiment of the House fairly 
ascertained. s 

We have time and again increased salaries of other Govern- 
ment employees much less deserving and in almost every branch 
of the public service; yet, somehow or other, and for reasons I 
can not understand, the letter carriers’ service has not received 
the recognition it is entitled to. 

The letter carriers are not in a pensioned class. When after 
years of service they have grown old and suffer from the in- 
firmities incident to old age, they have nothing to fall back upon 
in the way of a pension. The small pittance now paid to them 
by the Government does not permit them in the large cities of 
the Union—certainly not in the cities of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston—to lay aside anything out of their 
small pay £o as to provide for those contingencies which usually 
arise in the case of men old and worn-out with service. After 
the years have gone by and the letter carrier who has trudged 
the streets under heavy loads of mail from day to day is re- 
quired to leave the service, he finds himself, as a general rule, 
without means. And yet he has been one of the most efficient 
and serviceable men in the Government's employ. 

Surely this is not the way that a fair-minded and an honest 
business man would treat his private employees. 

I ask the chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, in the exercise of what I consider would be a most 
worthy generosity, not simply to reserve the point of order, 
which he has so courteously done, but to withdraw the point 
of order, so that the amendment can come squarely before the 
House for a vote. Then the judgment of this House can be 
fairly ascertained. This would be the fair way of disposing of 
this question now; and, in the name of common fairness, I 
ask the distinguished chairman of the committee, who has the 
bill in charge, to withdraw his point of order and let us get a 
yote upon the amendment. 

Under the peculiar rules of this House and the procedure that 
obtains in this body, rules and procedure that were criticised 
recently, there is no way by which we can force for considera- 
tion by the House the bills for the increase that now lie in the 
committee room. It is for the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads to report the bill in order that we may get the 
judgment of the House upon it, or else the chairman of the 
committee haying the appropriation bill in charge at this mo- 
ment can withdraw the point of order and give the House an 
opportunity to vote. 

To smother the bill in the committee room, to let it sleep the 
sleep that knows no waking, is unjust to the citizen, unjust to 
the cause of labor, unjust to the Member of the House who 
introduced the bill, and unjust to the country. I believe if a 
vote were now taken upon my amendment a large majority of 
the Members of this House would favor it. Even then the 
question will still be open for the House to determine whether 
that amendment shall remain in the bill or be stricken out. 
If there be any opponents of this bill in the House now, they 
will have two opportunities offered—one to oppose the amend- 
ment now and one when the House again goes into session as 

ch. 


such. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I ask unanimous consent that my time 
may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is theré objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the gentleman from New York tell me 
what is the average salary of a city letter carrier? 

Mr. SULZER. About $900, 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. About $900. I am glad that the gentle- 
man from North Dakota asked the question. 

Just think of it! In the great city of New York, where rents 
are exceedingly high, where the expense of living is very great, 
$900 is the average sum paid to the man who works from early 
morn until evening, trudging under heavy loads of mail and 
performing his work with intelligence and fidelity. In that 
city there is delivered in the aggregate, I believe, over 2,000,- 
000,000 pieces of mail matter per annum. Is it not shocking, 
then, to think that in that city, as in the cities of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Boston, Philadelphia, and other large cities, the av- 
erage pay of the letter carrier is but about $900? Do not forget 


that when a carrier absents himself for a single day from 
service that day’s pay is deducted from his salary. 

Hardly another class of Government employees are held so 
stringently to the obseryance of the rules of their Department 
as are the letter carriers; and I ask the chairman of the Post- 
Office Committee, as I now ask the Members of this House, 
whether in common justice to these men the bour has not ar- 
rived when their salaries should be increased? 

Mr. Chairman, New York City pays into the Treasury of the 
United States over $13,000,000 net revenue from postal receipts 
in the metropolis. Take but a little over $2,000,000 from that 
$13,000,000 that New York City furnishes to the Treasury as 
her net contribution from the postal service and you will have 
from that source alone a sufficient sum to meet the increase 
contemplated by my amendment for all the cities. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Wait a moment. In other words, if 
you will take out of the $13,000,000 New York City contributes 
to the Treasury $2,027,800 to meet the aggregate amount re- 
quired for the proposed increase in all the cities provided in the 
amendment you still have a balance from New York City’s net 
revenue of almost $11,000,000, 

I now yield to the gentleman from North Dakota, 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not a fact that the letter carriers in 
the cities receive $960 a year, and that the rural letter carriers 
only receive $720 and haye to furnish their own conveyance? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I am not certain whether it is an average 
of $900 or $960; but suppose it is the latter sum, what difference 
does that make? Will the gentleman from North Dakota, who 
in all probability is not familiar with conditions in our great 
cities, bear in mind that $60 to us is a mere bagatelle? What 
difference does it make whether the average pay be $900 or 
$960? Does the gentleman from North Dakota realize that $60 
hardly pays for three months’ rent of apartments such as a let- 
ter carrier would occupy in any of the large cities of the Union? 

Mr. GRONNA. The question I am asking the gentleman from 
New York is this, Is it not a fact that the rural carriers only 
receive $60 a month, or $720 a year, and furnish their own 
conveyance? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I am not here for the purpose of making 
comparisons between the pay of city letter carriers and rural 
letter carriers; I am not discussing the question of the pay of 
rural letter carriers. I am discussing the question of the letter 
carriers’ pay in cities and that which justifies the amendment 
I have offered. Each case as it arises must be judged accord- 
ing to the justice of each case. 

Mr. GRONNA. The gentleman claims that the pay of the 
city letter carriers is inadequate? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Does not the gentleman from Dakota 
think so, too? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not know. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Well, let me ask you the question di- 
rectly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not know. But will you vote to in- 
crease the salary of the rural free delivery letter carriers? 

Mr. SULZER. We will agree to vote with you if you will 
agree to vote to increase the salaries of the letter carriers of the 
cities. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I believe in increasing the pay of all men 
who justly earn the increase. I stand here to contend for the 
principle that a fair day’s work deserves a fair day’s pay. 

Mr. GRONNA. What is the amount of increase created by 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Two million two hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand dollars. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will vote for your amendment if you can 
convince me that the pay is inadequate. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Thank you. I should judge that you and 
every fair-minded man who is willing that the letter carrier be 
fairly paid have long since been convinced of the justice of the 
amendment. Public sentiment favors increasing these salaries. 
It is not right, it is not honest, for a great Government to ask 
men to work as hard as letter carriers do for salaries inade- 
quate to meet the cost of living. It is not fair nor honest to ask 
these men, who ought to be encouraged to bring up their fami- 
lies properly and well, to work for salaries that do not meet 
the cost of decent living and the obligations that conditions in 
cities necessarily entail. 

The work of the letter carrier has been excellently performed, 
and I am sure that the efficiency of the postal service will be pro- 
moted, and that the Government will be only doing the square 
and honest thing by Congress adopting the amendment which I 
now am pleased to urge and advocate. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 


| York has expired. 
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Eulogy on the Life and Character of the Late George R. 
Patterson. 


REMARKS 


O 


H ON. GUSTAV A. SCHNEEBELI, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, April 22, 1906. 


The House having under consideration the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that o 

rtunity may be given for tributes to the Le of Hon. GEORGE R. 
-ATTERSON, late a Member of this House from the State of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 


deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
„ That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


wResolwed, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased ”— 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I want to say a few words of tribute to our 
departed friend. My acquaintance with him was necessarily 
short, as I am a new Member, but when I learned to know him 
better I learned to loye him. He was one of nature’s noblemen, 
true and loyal to his friends, generous to his political foes— 
others he had none. 

We mourn in silent sorrow when we consider that he was 
taken from us in the prime of life and useful manhood. We 
shall miss his genial presence, his kindly greeting, his friendly 
advice; ever ready to lend a helping hand connected with 
mature judgment. 

In this greatest of political. bodies of this country, of which he 
was an honored member, the individual learns to realize the 
true worth of his associate and colleague, and to appreciate his 
help accordingly. 

His dear family has reason to be proud of his achievements in 
Congress, and his name will be handed down to his posterity 
enshrined in honor. Yet, aside from all the glamour of tempo- 
rary greatness, we revere the memory of GEORGE PATTERSON as 
a man whom we admired, respected, and loved. 

I am glad to have known him, and thankful that I was per- 
mitted to pay him the last tribute of respect in conveying his 
remains to their final resting place. 

May he rest in peace. 


Fast Mail Appropriation. 
SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD W. POU, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 13, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 16953) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. POU said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since I have been a Member of this body I 
have always supported that item in the post-office supply bill 
known as the “appropriation for the maintenance of necessary 
and special mail facilities on trunk lines between Washington, 
Atlanta, and New Orleans,” except when that item was consid- 
ered two years ago in the Committee of the Whole. It was 
then repeatedly stated that the Government received little or 
no benefit from that item in the bill; that the delivery of mail 
to the southern people was not expedited; that the people of 
that section would receive their mail just as soon without the 
appropriation as they would with it, and that it was a gift pure 
and simple to the railroads between Washington and New Or- 
leans. It was even stated by gentlemen who claimed to know 
that passengers could leaye New York or Washington and reach 
points south of Washington practically as soon as mail carried 
by the fast trains paid for by this appropriation. I am not a 
member of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
and of course did not investigate the matter as carefully as 
gentlemen who were members of that committee, Therefore, 


when this item was reached two years ago in the consideration 
of this bill, I for one honestly believed that the delivery of mail 
was not sufficiently expedited to justify the appropriation, and 
I voted to strike it out. It is true the item is but a trifle com- 
pared to the great amount carried by the bill, but it seems to 
have assumed an importance never attained before. So much 
has been said about it that I have undertaken to investigate it 
carefully for myself. We all know it is our custom to accept 
the views and conclusions of our colleagues on committees. It 
is almost impossible for Members of this body to investigate 
properly legislation proposed by committees of which they are 
not members, but, as I haye said, there has been so much dis- 
cussion about this item, especially in my State, that I have felt 
it my duty to go to the bottom of the question, if possible. I 
think I have acquainted myself with the facts, and I do not 
hesitate to say that I believe honestly I would be doing the 
people of the South a positive injustice if I voted to strike out 
this item of $142,728. It is therefore my intention to vote to 
retain the appropriation in the bill when that paragraph is 
reached, 

The appropriation is and has been greatly misunderstood. 
It is believed by some even now that the money expended is of 
no value whatever, that the trains which it pays for would be 
run anyway, that these trains carry passengers as well as mail, 
that they are run on regular schedules prepared by the officers 
of the railroad companies, and that the appropriation is a gift 
pure and simple. know this is true, for very recently I have 
talked with well-informed persons who believed exactly what 
I have stated. When gentlemen on this floor, in utter defiance 
of the facts, call the appropriation a subsidy or gift, and when 
these statements are repeated by reputable newspapers it is not 
very strange that some of those who send us here should also 
honestly believe that the expenditure is a subsidy or gift. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the item is not a subsidy. It is not a 
gift. If I voted to give away a single dollar of the people's 
money to help a great corporation carry on its business I would 
not be fit to sit in this Chamber. Now, what are the facts? 

In the first place, this is not an appropriation made by Con- 
gress to the Southern Railroad, but the money goes to that rail- 
road which makes the quickest schedule between Washington, 
Atlanta, and New Orleans, subject to the approval of the Gov- 
ernment. Formerly the Coast Line had the contract to carry 
the fast mail, but voluntarily abandoned the contract because 
of the difficulty in making the schedule required by the Govern- 
ment. Therefore the Southern Railroad is carrying the fast 
mails on trains which carry nothing else except express, under 
a schedule approved by the Postmaster-General, for the reason 
that it makes a quicker schedule than any other road. Let me 
read this item in the bill: 

For necessary and special facilities on trunk lines from Washington 
to Atlanta and New Orleans, $142,728.75: Provided, That no part of 
the appropriation made by this paragraph shall be expended unless 
the Vostmaster-General shall deem such expenditure necessary in order 
to promote the interest of the postal service. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us stick to the facts. I find that 
Mr. Shallenberger, the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 
in the hearing recently had by the Post-Office Committee, after 
stating that the fast trains expedited the delivery of the mail 
about six hours, also used the following words, speaking of the 
service rendered: 

There are so many advantages that I would not be able to state just 
what they are. In a general way it tends to quicken all service and 
to expedite service on lateral lines that make connection with this par- 
ticular train. 

Now, is this true? So far as I know, the statement has not 
been challenged. Gentlemen from the State of Louisiana, Mem- 
bers of this House, tell me that this service puts mail in the 
city of New Orleans fully twelve hours sooner that it would 
reach that city, if the appropriation is cut off. Another Mem- 
ber of this body, a distinguished Representative from the State 
of Alabama, tells me that fully 2,000,000 people receive direct 
benefit from the appropriation, and probably as many more re- 
ceive indirect benefit, while the entire mail service south of 
Washington is stimulated thereby. In other words, he calcu- 
lates that 2,000,000 persons living immediately along the route 
get their mail very much sooner by having it delivered directly 
from these trains, and that probably as many more not living 
directly on the route get their mail sooner by reason of the 
fact that they live on routes which receive mail delivered from 
the fast trains paid for by this appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly satisfied, not only that the Goy- 
ernment gets value for this expenditure, but that millions of 
people living in the South are benefited by having their mail 
delivered sooner than it otherwise would be. Knowing the facts 
as they are admitted now upon all sides, I feel that I would be 


doing the people of my section an injustice if I were to vote to 
strike out this item, when every one of us knows that an item 
will be left in the bill appropriating more than a million dollars 
for the maintenance of the pneumatic-tube service in our great 
cities, which only expedites the delivery of the mail in those 
cities a few minutes. Why are Representatives on this floor 
from the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, and 
Georgia, with few exceptions, asking for this appropriation? I 
think they are pretty good Democrats and patriotic men. 
Would they ask for a useless appropriation? Why are gentle- 
men from South Carolina, from my own State, from Virginia, 
supporting this appropriation? It seems to me if our colleagues 
on the committee are willing to give this fast service to the 
people of the South, if the service is putting the mail all 
through that section sooner than it otherwise would be deliv- 
ered, as it undoubtedly does, we would be voting against the 
interest of our own people to deny it to them. Recently, Mr. 
Chairman, the Government has instituted a new system of mail 
delivery. About $28,000,000 will be appropriated this year to 
deliver mail to people living in the country. The installment 
of this system is delivering mail every morning, except Sunday, 
to millions of persons not living in the towns who, before the es- 
tablishment of the service, only received their mail once or 
twice per week. Shall we stop the fast trains which put the 
mail quickly at distributing points? 

Mr. C when we pass this bill we will vote away 
$191,000,000 of the people’s money, and when the Assistant 
Postmaster-General tells us that all mail seryice in the South 
is expedited by this appropriation, when the amount is a mere 
pittance compared to the great sum carried by the bill, I re- 
peat that I feel I would be doing the people of my section an 
injustice if, knowing the facts as I think I do, I voted to strike 
this item out. 

I hope I may be permitted to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
no interest, directly or indirectly, in any railroad under the sun. 
For nearly twenty years I have appeared against them in the 
courts, the Southern Railroad in particular. I do not accept 
their favors. I am under no obligations of any kind to any of 
them. I know I am doing what I think is right. I believe I 
am voting in the interest of the people of the great progressive 
South. Possibly the district I represent will not receive as 
much benefit from this fast mail as will other districts in my 
State; but, Mr. Chairman, if I only voted for measures which 
directly benefited the people of my district, I would, I think, 
be unworthy of a seat in this body. I hope I am broad enough 
to look beyond the lines which mark out my own district on the 
map. I will not impugn the motive of any gentleman, and I 
hope it is not necessary here or elsewhere for me to say any- 
thing in vindication of my own. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Do I understand the gentleman 
from North Carolina to say that the mail is expedited on all 
the lateral lines by this special-facility train? 

Mr. POU. I do not say it, but Assistant Postmaster-General 
Shallenberger does. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. POU. I beg your pardon. I have read his exact words. 
I have them before me. 

The foregoing remarks were delivered on the 13th day of 
April. I desire to submit some further observations about 
this appropriation. If I believed that the fast service which 
this appropriation pays for would be maintained without it, 
of course I would not favor this item in the bill. I never have 
voted for a subsidy since I have been a Member of this body, 
and never will. We are not here to give away the people's 
money. We are the trustees of the people. It is our duty to 
protect the public fund, not waste it 

Now, this item gives the Postmaster-General power to use 
this money only if he finds it necessary to use it. If he gives 
any part of the fund to any railroad company when it is not 
necessary to use it in the interest of the people, then the Post- 
master-General is not a fit person to hold that high position. 

Let us see how the Postmaster-General regards this ap- 
propriation. In the hearing before the Senate committee 
recently had, Senator Smasons propounded this question to the 
Postmaster-General : 


Senator Stmmons. I discover that you do not this year estimate for 
this service, and probably you have not estimated for it for many 
years past; why do you not estimate for it? 

Vostmaster-General CORTELYOU, We haye not estimated for it because 
of the principle involved. It appears to be a discrimination in favor of 
a road or a section of the country. Personally I am not in favor of any- 
thing in the nature of a special privilege to a road or a section. 

Senator SIMMONS. Do you mean by not estimating for it to recom- 
mend against the appropriation? 

Postmaster-General CORTELYOU. I do. 


Certainly the appropriation can not be a discrimination in 
favor of any particular railroad, because in the same hearing the 
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Postmaster-General declared that he would give the money to the 
system offering the best schedule, and I am told there are three 
roads participating in the appropriation. As has been stated, 
the Coast Line formerly had the appropriation, and voluntarily 
gave it up in 1893. Why? Because the officials of that rail- 
road decided that the amount provided was not sufficient pay 
for the service required. Does anybody suppose that the offi- 
cials of that great system would have voluntarily given up a 
subsidy? What is a subsidy, anyway? It is a grant or gift 
from the Goyernment to aid a private person or corporation. 
If this appropriation is a gift, I say, would the Coast Line peo- 
ple have voluntarily given it up? Of course not. It would be 
nonsense to make such a suggestion. 

Again, the Postmaster-General says he is opposed to it. I 
think I have shown it can not be a discrimination in favor of 
any particular railroad. It can nat be said that the auctioneer 
discriminates in favor of the successful bidder at a public sale. 
But Mr. Cortelyou says he is opposed to it. Why? According 
to his own admission it must be because one particular section 
gets it and that section happens to be the South—the South, a 
section which has no representative in the Cabinet; the South, 
which has borne the burdens of this Government, paid taxes, 
and got little or nothing in return for forty years; the South, 
from Washington to New Orleans, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. All those States are directly benefited by the ex- 
penditure of this pitiful sum. Millions of people get their mail 
from six hours to half a day sooner than they would get it if 
this appropriation is cut off, and the Postmaster-General is op- 
posed to it because it discriminates in favor of the South. And 
being opposed to it, the opponents of this item in the bill sug- 
gest that he will give the money away anyhow, when nobody 
needs it, when the people will get as good service without it, 
when he is utterly opposed to the whole expenditure, Again I 
say, the suggestion is absurd on its face. 3 

One argument offered against this appropriation I will notice 
just here. It is said that one railroad receiving part of this ap- 
propriation is making so much money it can afford to run these 
trains without the appropriation. That may be true, but the 
Coast Line gave up the appropriation when its fast train was 
carrying passengers as well as mail. Since that time the Gov- 
ernment requires a train to be run which must not carry pas- 
sengers, and which must make quicker time. But suppose 
the contention is true. Suppose the railroads can afford to run 
these fast trains without this appropriation. Is that the ques- 
tion? I think not. Who is there to force them to do so? The 
Government has not the power. From what I can learn the 
Standard Oil Company can afford to furnish the people of my 
State with all the oil they need for a whole year free of charge. 
Does the company give away oil? The Pennsylvania Railroad 
is perhaps rich enough to carry mail free of charge and still 
make money. Does it do it? Probably all the great railroads 
of this country could carry the mails free of charge and still 
declare a dividend. Do they do it? Can the Government force 
them to do it? 

Now, let us see what is appropriated and what the people get 
in return. The bill provides that $142,728.75 shall be appro- 
priated for necessary and special mail facilities on trunk lines 
from Washington to Atlanta and New Orleans, but that no part 
of this sum shall be expended unless the Postmaster-General 
shall deem such expenditure necessary in order to promote the 
interest of the postal service. 

For the last two years the Post-Office Department has had an 
agreement with the three railroads connecting Washington with 
New Orleans that a fast train should be run, leaving Wash- 
ington at 8 o’clock in the morning, which should arrive in 
New Orleans within twenty-seven hours and ten minutes, 
Three railroads entered into the agreement, the Southern, the 
Western Railway of Alabama, and the Louisville and Nashville, 
and the distance covered by this train is 1,187 miles. The train 
is required to make a speed of 41 miles per hour regardless of 
stops, and its entire schedule must be approved by the Post- 
master-General. It was also agreed that the schedule of an- 
other train—No. 37—considered advantageous to the Govern- 
ment should not be changed. The Government pays the roads 
between Washington and New Orleans for running these two 
trains in accordance with certain requirements. There are five 
points along the route known as “terminal points,” and it is 
required by the Government and agreed to by the railroads 
mentioned that every day these two fast trains arrive at any 
one of these five terminal points as much as five minutes be- 
hind the schedule time prescribed by the Postmaster-General 
they should lose the entire part of this sppropriation for that 
day. To illustrate, the appropriation is $142,728. The pay for 
each day is therefore $391.03. Every day these two trains ar- 
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rive at any one of these five terminal points as much as five 
minutes late the railroads lose $391.03. If one of the trains 
should fail, the toads lose one-half that amount. During the 
year 1905 the Government deducted $33,776.41 beeause these 
trains failed to arrive at some one of those points on time. 
Therefore, during last year, instead of receiving $142,728 for 
running these trains in accordance with the requirements of the 
Postmaster-General, the railroads only received $108,952. The 
deduction was made in 1905, but the forfeitures were caused 
by trains rún in 1904. 

I called at the Post-Office Department to obtain this informa- 
tion, and it is correct. I will append to these remarks a letter 
just received from the Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
It appears that there has been to this date a forfeiture of 
$18,636.03 of the appropriation for 1906. It seems that deduc- 
tions are made the year after the service is rendered. 

This fast service distributes mail through a belt of territory 
more than a thousand miles long, connects at New Orleans with 
trains carrying mail through Texas and to the Pacific coast; and 
I am told on reliable authority that it expedites the delivery of 
the mail of the southern people to San Francisco and the Pacific 
coast fully twenty-four hours. 

Take Birmingham, the home town of my distinguished friend 
Mr. Unprrwoop. The maii on train No. 97, leaving Washington 
at 8 o’clock, reaches that city at twenty minutes past 5 o’clock 
the next morning. There are 120,000 people living in that city, 
and many thousands more living in Jefferson County. In the 
county there are thirty-five rural free-delivery routes. The car- 
riers on the routes from Birmingham leave that city at 7 o’clock 
in the morning, and by noon have distributed mail in the entire 
surrounding country and have connected with other routes, dis- 
tributing mail over the entire county. Therefore the farmers 
living in the country around Birmingham can read by 12 o'clock 
letters and newspapers sent the day before from as far north 
as New York City. If this train were not run, Mr. UNDERWOOD 
tells me that the people of Birmingham would not receive their 
northern mail until about seven hours later, and the people liv- 
ing in the country would not get their northern mail until 
twenty-four hours later; and yet they tell us this appropriation 
is a subsidy and that the people get no benefit from it. What 
is true of Birmingham is true to a greater or less extent of 
every city and town along the entire 1,187 miles, and also true 
to a greater or less extent of every town on railroad lines and 
rural free-delivery routes connecting with these fast trains. 
Oh, no; we must vote against this appropriation, its opponents 
tell us; but we may vote for the eight-minute pneumatic-tube 
service and all will be well. 

The exact service which the Government receives for this 
expenditure may be summed up in very few words. 

The fastest train carrying passengers running from Washing- 
ton to New Orleans makes, I am informed, a speed of 34 miles 
per hour, but persons using this train are required to pay extra 
fare—that is, they are required to pay more than the regular 
passenger rate. 

The next fastest train makes about 31 miles per hour. 

Now, as I have stated, train No. 97 makes a speed of 41 miles 
per hour. This is 7 miles per hour faster than the fastest train 
run between the points named, and on which extra fare is 
charged. For running this train at this great speed the Gov- 
ernment pays 17 cents per mile. If the train is five minutes late 
at any one of five points along the line, it loses the pay of that 
day. Seventeen cents per mile for increasing the speed of one 
of its mail trains from 31 miles per hour to 41 miles per hour, 
and for continuing the schedule agreed upon for another train 
is what the Government pays. The increase in speed puts mail 
in sooner, of course, along the entire line, but that is not all; 
the Government says ichen these trains must leave Washington 
and their leaying time is so arranged that they connect with 
trains. bringing the first and earliest mails from the North, 
thereby putting mail at the earliest possible moment all through 
one great section of our country, putting it sooner in villages, 
as well as great cities, and delivering it to thousands of people 
not living in any town by hundreds of rural carriers, and 
yet we are told it is a gift or subsidy! And the trains must 
run on time or get nothing of this appropriation. The Coast 
Line decided years ago that a larger sum did not justify it in 
increasing the-speed of its trains, and voluntarily declined to 
enter into a contract with the Government. 

But there is another item in the bill to which I have alluded. 
On page 15 I find the following: 5 

For the transmission of mall by pneumatic tubes or other similar 
devices, $900,000, and the FPostmaster-General is hereby authorized to 
enter into contracts not exceeding, in the aggregate, $1,161,265.84, under 
the provisions of the law, for a riod not ex Ing ten years, and 
with the right of termination at the discretion of the Postmaster- 


General of any such contract at the end ef any year of the contract 
term after four years, on one year's notice: Provided, That said service 


shall not be extended in any cities other than those in which the service 
Is now under contract under authority of Congress, except the Borough 
of Brooklyn, of the city of New York, and the cities of Eineinnafl, 
Kansas City, and Pittsburg. 

In the year 1900 only $225,000 were expended for this service. 
This bill authorizes the Postmaster-General to make contracts 
amounting to $1,161,265, and after he closes his contracts they 
ean not be canceled in less than five years, for he must give one 
year’s notice, and the contracts must stand for four years. The 
contracts really authorized therefore amount to $5,800,000. 

Let us look into this item a little. The Postmaster-General, 
in the hearing before the Senate committee, replying to a ques- 
tion propounded by a Senator, stated that the pneumatic-tube 
appropriation was on the same principle as the fast-mail ap- 
propriation. He said he was opposed to the fast-mail appropria- 
tion because it discriminated in favor of a particular road or 
section, and that section happened to be the South, but not a 
word did he utter against this item of more than a million 
dollars. Why? Can it be because so much of the benefit of the 
million dollars goes to his own section—to his own city—while 
the benefit of the fast mail goes to another section? I will not 
charge it. Let the facts speak for themselves. What is this 
tube service, anyhow? It is an arrangement by which mail 1s 
sent by compressed air through iron tubes buried in the ground. 


At the present time the service has been installed in the cities 


of New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 

I have talked recently with a gentleman—a Member of this 
House—who has studied the benefits supposed to be derived 
from this service, and he tells me that the delivery of mail sent 
through these tubes is only expedited about eight minutes, and 
that the amount of money paid for wagon delivery service has 
not been diminished at all. Therefore the amount paid is just 
that much extra. Now, in all these cities there are from five 
to eight mail deliveries every day, anyway; only a small part 
of the mail matter distributed in these cities is sent through 
these tubes, and the Government is to pay more than a million 
dollars extra every year to have this small part of the mail of 
these cities delivered to a small per cent of the people upon an 
average eight minutes sooner than it would otherwise reach its 
destination. > 

How can gentlemen favor this appropriation and yet oppose 
the appropriation which expedites the delivery of the mail to 
4,000,000 southern people, living in towns and in the coun- 
try as well, from six to twelve hours? Yet not a voice was 
raised against the pneumatic-tube appropriation when this bill 
was considered in the House, so far as I heard. Everybody 
knew that item would stay in the bill. Certainly—the great 
cities were demanding it. Why should gentlemen grow elo- 
quent in opposing the fast mail and yet remain silent when this 
item is reached? Both items are special facilities. If one is 
a subsidy, so is the other. One is more than a million; the 
other is less than a fifth of a million. One item causes a small 
part of the mail of these cities to be distributed to a small part 
of the people a few minutes sooner than it would otherwise reach 
them; the other causes mail to be delivered to 4,000,000 
people from four to twelve hours sooner than it would otherwise 
reach them, and in a general way benefits all mail service in the 
South, so General Shallenberger declared. 

The position of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
has been incorrectly stated. It has been stated that he ad- 
mitted that the appropriation wes not necessary and that 
the people of the South would enjoy just as good service if the 
appropriation should be discontinued. Wishing to ascertain his 
position, I wrote a letter of inquiry, in which I asked him, first, 
whether the Department had found it necessary to use the 
money provided by this item, and, second, whether the interests 
of the mail service through the Southern States was thereby 
promoted. 

While his answer might have been more explicit, he replied 
that the Department had found it necessary to use the appro- 
priation and that it does promote the interest of the mall 
service through such of the Southern Statés as are tributary, 
and this, of course, must include nearly every Southern State. 

I will print bis letter in full, which contains my inquiry as 
well as his answer. No official of the Post-Office Department 
has ever stated that the appropriation was useless, or that it 
did not promote the interest of the mail service, or that the 
southern people would enjoy as good mail facilities without 
the appropriation as they do with it. 

Postmaster-General Cortelyou himself admits that it does 
give to the southern people a better service, but he says he is 
opposed to it because it discriminates in favor of a particular 
road or section. In other words, he is opposed to it because the 
southern people enjoy a special benefit. He admits it is useful. 
He admits it is necessary. He admits the delivery of the mail 
is quickened. He does not deny that the people are benefited, 
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but those people happen in this instance to be the people of the 
South. 

Whenever all special facilities are stricken from this bill, 
then the southern people might be content with a slower serv- 
ice. This very bill will increase these special facilities by 
installing the tube service in the cities of Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Pittsburg, and San Francisco. While we are 
yoting millions to expedite the delivery of mail in these cities 
a few minutes to a few people, is it not fair and just to continue 
an appropriation of $142,000 to expedite the delivery of mai} 
from several hours to a whole day to millions of the southern 
people? Would it be a square deal if this little appropriation 
were cut out? Should not the people of all sections be treated 
fairly and as nearly upon an equality as possible? If it is 
right to support an appropriation which gives a small per cent 
of people living in large cities their mail a few minutes sooner, 
is it not right to render a still better service at less cost per 
capita to millions of people who do not live in these large cities? 
Is not the man who lives on the rural free-deliyery route en- 
titled to the same treatment as the man who lives in the great 
city? The former receives his mail several times a day, the 
latter only once. 

But I am to be criticised because I support the item which 
helps my own section. If the fast-mail appropriation had 
helped some great city, I suppose I would have been applauded 
had I yoted for it. 

I find that in the Fifty-sixth Congress Hon. JohN A. Moon, 
at this time ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads, submitted a minority report on 
this tube service, from which I take the following extracts: 


The pneumatic tube is a common iron pipe 6 to 8 inches in diameter 
and buried In a shallow ditch underground, through which tube mail is 
propelled from one station in a city to another. It is patented, of 
course; otherwise we doubt if anyone would have undertaken to im- 
dose it on the Government. The use of the tube seems to ex ite 
he delivery of mails from stations to depots (except where it destroys 
it entirely in transit) only a few minutes. 

Referring to the cities using the tube service, the report says 
further: 9 


The people of these cities get their mail on an average of eight 
times a day. This is fast enough, fair enough, and often enough, it 
seems to us, when seven-tenths of the people of the United States do 
not get more than one mail a day, and many of them once or twice a 
week. 

When I read that report I wondered why no minority report 
was filed during this session. I suppose the minority thought 
it useless to protest. Indeed, it may be that they thought the 
appropriation justified by the service rendered. This is a day 
of progress, of development surpassing the dream of man. I 
say it may be the expenditure of more than a million every year 
for this tube service is justified by the needs and requirements 
of the great cities using it. I confess I have my doubts. But 
I do say it does not lie in the mouth of any gentleman who sat 
silent in his seat when more than $5,000,000 were voted away 
to install the tube service to criticise the action of gentlemen 
who voted to expend less than a fifth of a million to give a fast 
mall service to the South. ; 

I wish to say that I have not in these remarks mentioned the 
pneumatic-tube appropriation to justify the fast mail. If the 
Government does not get value, then the fast-mail appropriation 
should not be continued. Whenever it appears to me that there 
is no further necessity for it, I stand ready to vote to strike it 
out. If the Government does not get value for the tube appro- 
priation it should not be continued. If both are not needed, 
both should be cut off. But if both are, as the Postmaster- 
General stated, special facilities, there is far more to be said in 
justification of the fast-mail than the pneumatic-tube appropria- 
tion. Both are intended to give to the people a better mail 
service. The fast mail certainly expedites the delivery of mail 
from a few hours to a whole day. 

The tube appropriation probably expedites the delivery of mail 
to a small per cent of the people living in certain cities a few 
minutes. One bad appropriation can not justify another bad 
appropriation, but I again repeat it is inconsistent for gentle- 
men who supported the tube appropriation when it was unani- 
mously agreed upon in this Chamber to criticise the votes of 
other gentlemen equally as honest and patriotic who refused to 
strike out the fast-mail item which for a quarter of a century 
has expedited the delivery of mail to millions of the people of 
the South. 

It is a little strange that criticism from certain sources should 
be confined to three Members from the State which I have the 
henor in part to represent. 

As has been stated, the appropriation has been in the post- 
office supply bill for a quarter of a century, or even longer. It 
was in the bill when the service rendered was not nearly as quick 
and efficient as it is now and when the amount paid for the 


service rendered was even larger than it is now. It was in the 
bill in the days when the great Vance represented my State. 
If it is a gift, a subsidy, a steal now, it was a greater steal then, 
and the voices of the great men who stood here as the repre- 
sentatives of the people of our State would have been raised 
against it. But almost every Senator and Representative from 
the South favored it then, and it is opposed to-day by very few 
southern Representatives, and, so far as the record shows, not 
a single southern Senator yoted against the appropriation. It 
was even supported by the man who had in charge the railroad 
rate bill about to become a law—Senator B. R. TILLMAN, of 
South Carolina. When the bill was considered in the Senate, 
not a vote, either Democratic or Republican, was recorded 
against it. 

If this appropriation is a gift or subsidy, would not some Sen- 
ator at least have demanded a roll call? Is it possible that an 
appropriation is made without dissent by that great body which 
is nothing but a gift, a subsidy, a steal? It can not be said 
that the item was passed over without debate in the Senate. 
It can not be said that the fast-mail appropriation was not 
called to the attention of Senators. On the 20th of May just past 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shows that there was considerable 
debate respecting this appropriation. Several southern Sena- 
tors made speeches in favor of the appropriation. It was op- 
posed by no one, either Democrat or Republican. Surely if the 
appropriation is without merit some one would have raised a 
voice against it; but, on the contrary, the record shows that 
both the bill itself and this item in the bill were passed without 
division. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not refer to the action of the 
United States Senate to justify the vote of myself and my col- 
leagues in supporting this appropriation. There are in that 
body great men, faithful, honest, and true to the interests of 
the people, in whose footsteps anyone might feel proud to fol- 
low, but the vote in the House was taken, of course, before the 
vote in the Senate, and the appropriation received my support 
not because it was supported or opposed by anyone else, but 
because a study of the question convinced me that the interests 
of the people demanded that the appropriation should be 
continued. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I am not willing that these 
remarks shall be construed as criticising the action of any one 
of my colleagues. I do not question the sincerity of anyone, nor 
do I yield to any Member of this House in sincerity of purpose 
in every vote I have ever cast in a desire to do what seems to be 
right, in carefully guarding the public funds, in loyalty to the 
interests of those whom we.represent. I had not intended to 
say anything further about the appropriation, but when one is 
charged with supporting a subsidy or gift to a railroad company, 
he can hardly afford to assume the role of silence, especially when 
the charge is utterly without foundation. It is quite easy to 
call anything a subsidy or gift. If this appropriation is a sub- 
sidy or gift, so is the entire amount carried by this bill. 

It is of no coneern to me whether any particular railroad 
gets this money or not. I believe I am as free from railroad or 
corporation influence as anyone who has criticized my action 
or who voted against this item. It is not a question of 
helping or hurting any railroad. The question is this: Is 
the appropriation necessary; does the Government get value 
for the money expended; do the people get value in the quicker 
mail service rendered? Neither is it a question whether some 
other section gets a special facility. The test is whether there 
is merit in this particular item. One steal does not justify 
another steal. There must be no stealing at all. 

I have tried to present the facts fairly. I am always ready 
to bow to the will of my constituents. Every man is Hable to 
err. I think I have made no mistake in this instance If I 
have, there are millions of people who are in some degree in- 
debted to that mistake for a continuance of the best mail service 
they have ever had. 

APPENDIX A. r 
Posr-Orrien DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, June 8, 1996. 
Hon. Epwarp W. Pov, 
United States House of Represegtatives, 

Dean Sin; I am in receipt of your letter of the 6th instant, asking 
whether I “bave found it necessa to use the appropriation for 
special mall facilities between Washington and New hea. and 
whether or not, in your (my) judgment, this appropriation promotes 
the interests of the mail service through the Southern States?” 

In reply I have to say that as Congress deemed it best to appro- 
pae for special facilities between Washington and New Orleans the 

partment found it necessary to use such appropriation for the pur- 

ose named in the desire to comply with the wish of Congress. This, 
‘or reasons more fully stated in the hearings before the Senate com- 


mittee, to which I invited your attention in my letter of June 6. 
You will notice on page 7827, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 31, my 


replies to Senator SIMMONS touching this phase of the question, 
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In reply to your further question as to whether, In my judgment, 
this appropriation promotes the interests of the mail service through 
the Southern States, I will say that it does promote the interests of 
tne mail service through such of the Southern States as are tributary 
E 
Very respectfull W. S. SHALLENBERGER, 
P 5 — Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 


APPENDIX B. 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
DIVISION OF INSPECTION, 
Washington, May 24, 1906. 
Sin: Referring to your request of even date for certain information 
relative to y of special-facility mail trains, I have the honor to 
advise you that trains 37 and 97 are due to leave Washington at 10.45 
. m. and 8 a. m., respectively, and each is due to earn one-half the 


appropriation 

uctions for failures of these trains to reach thelr termini within 
five minutes of the schedule time were made as follows for the year 
1905 and to date in 1906. 


Washington, D. C., to New Orleans, La. 


1,961.57 | 1,085.27 | 14,929.70 


9, 267.80 | 5,714.75 | 52, 412. 44 


on ͤ äw üüẽ— e e e Á 
The deductions shown were actually made in the years named, but 
are for late arrivals in the September and December quarters, 1904, 
March, June, September, and December quarters, 1905. 
Very respectfully, 


SHALLENRERGER, 


W. 8. 
Second Assistant Postmaster-Gencral. 
Hon. E. W. Pov 


House of Representatives. 
Eulogy on the Late Hon. George R. Patterson. 


REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL F. LAFEAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, April 22, 1906. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now A ing that op- 

rtunity may be given for tributes to the . of Hon. GEORGE I. 

rete late a Member of this House from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of A gats to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
3 That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

nate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased "— 


Mr. LAFEAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The decease of GEORGE R. PATTERSON has oc- 
casioned a loss keenly felt by his constituents and by his col- 
leagues on both sides of the House. That he was popular and 
beloved by the former is evident from the loyal support which 
he received at their hands. He was elected three times as a 
Member of Congress from the Twelfth Pennsylyania district, 
each succeeding time receiving a larger majority. This in- 
creased popularity can be easily understood when we take into 
consideration the character of our deceased colleague. 

He carried sunshine with him wherever he went and always 
had a good word for everybody. His genial disposition made 
him popular at home and in Washington, particularly among 
the Members of the House. At the time of his death he was 
one of the dominant forces of the Pennsylvania delegation. 

To know him intimately as I knew him was a privilege which 
I shall always treasure. I had the pleasure of personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. PATTERSON, and only those who had this 
privilege could know the stréngth and depth of his character. 
Association with him was a pleasure, not only because of the 
brilliancy of his wit and statesmanship, but for the mellowing 
and gladdening infiuence of his kindly geniality. 

One of the first to greet me and make me feel at home when 
I became a member of this body was Mr. PATTERSON. From our 
first meeting until our last, which was but a few hours before 
his sad death, I came in close and frequent contact with him. I 
found him always ready to kindly direct a new Member and ren- 


der old ones support. Nothing was too much trouble for him. 
He would even sacrifice his own time or deprive himself of 
pleasure in order that he might serve another Member of the 
House. 

During the latter part of last fall I invited Mr. PATTERSON to 
meet me at Gettysburg for the purpose of going over several 
tracts of land owned by the Gettysburg Springs and Hotel Com- 
pany, which the Gettysburg Battlefield Commission was desir- 
ous of purchasing. Notwithstanding the fact that he was ex- 
ceedingly busy shaping up his private business affairs in order 
that he might assume the more active of his Congressional 
duties, and that his time was more than occupied in his endeavor 
to retain a friend in office whose removal was urged by others, 
he kindly came and spent two days in going over that famous 
field, in order that he might assist in bringing the matter of the 
purchase of this property intelligently before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, of which he was a member. Self- 
sacrifice such as this is what has endeared Mr. PATTERSON 
not only to his constituents but to his many friends and col- 
leagues. 

At 5 o’clock of the evening preceding the morning of his death, 
I met Mr. PATTERSON in Broad Street station, Philadelphia. At 
the time he informed me that he had just returned from his 
home and was on his way to Washington in response to a call 
from the Speaker (whip) to be present at the next day's session. 
He seemed to be in the best of spirits and health—joking as we 
walked down the platform together, he to take the train to 
Washington and I the train for my home. As we parted he 
said, Will see you in the morning.“ When I reached Wash- 
ington the following morning, I was shocked when informed of 
his sad death. 

While a Republican, and a stanch one, Mr. PATTERSON was 
by no means a bitter partisan. His first thought was for his 
constituency and the welfare of the country. On all public 
questions he took lofty grounds and was liberal in his views. 

I could go on extolling his good qualities, but in my opinion 
they can be summed up in a few words: He was a man and a 
friend. 


Protest Against the Adoption of a Policy that Will Result in 
the Closing of the Government Shops at Charlestown Navy- 
Yard. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN A. KELIHER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 9, 1906. 


The House tene in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and having under consideration the bill H. R. 17850—the 
naval appropriation bil! 


Mr. KELIHER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The proposition involved in this amendment 
is one which will work such a radical change of policy in the 
Navy Department that it deserves far more careful and de- 
liberate consideration than it can possibly receive in the brief 
time that will be devoted to it to-day. Justice can not be done 
the subject in the time at hand, and it is the veriest folly to 
take so important a step without considering every inch of the 
ground we are to travel. This amendment, sprung without the 
formality of prior notice, proposes to remove the Government 
from the business of manufacturing all or a part of certain 
articles of equipment that are absolutely essential to the Navy. 

Without previous hearings, with no warning or hint of his 
intention, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Loup] on yester- 
day, during a perfunctory reading of an uninteresting part of 
the pending bill, took the floor and in tones that would indicate 
a desire to be confidential with those Members who sit in his 
immediate vicinity, began an attack upon the methods of ad- 
ministration of the navy-yard at Charlestown. Those who were 
fortunate enough to follow his remarks were prepared to hear 
a declaration that a resolution of investigation of the adminis- 
tration of the Charlestown yard would follow. 

Mr. Chairman, no such action resulted, but rather a carefully 
prepared argument in favor of the Government abandoning 
the work it has been doing for years and seeking its supplies 
in the open markets of the land. In view of the interesting 
facts adduced recently, I think this House will pause and 
ponder long before it votes to put the Government in the hands 
of private concerns to be exploited as it now is by the armor 


plate and powder trusts. The adoption of this amendment 
means this and nothing else; and if we vote in favor of it, we 
do so with our eyes open and in full knowledge of the fact 
that where the Government is at the mercy of private manu- 
facturers it is invariably compelled to pay unreasonable and 
often exorbitant prices. As I have stated, Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us a valuable lesson, one which we are paying 
dearly for, and I can not conceive how this body can ignore it and 
deliberately walk into like unhealthy business conditions. ‘The 
attention of the House has frequently and forcibly been called 
to the regrettable fact that the Government, helpless in the 
hands of the powder trust, is paying fully 20 per cent more 
for the powder it purchases than it costs to manufacture it 
at its own factory at Indian Head. 

The Government's capacity for the manufacture of powder is 
limited. It can not supply but an amount approximating 20 
per cent of that which is needed by the Army and Navy. The 
80 per cent needed has to be purchased from private manufac- 
turers, and the prices demanded and received exceed the price 
of manufacture by the Government from 12 to 15 cents per 
pound. The Government price averages 60 cents per pound, 
and the Du Pont powder trust has fixed the price to the Army 
and Navy Departments at 74 and 75 cents. Why? Simply and 
solely because it has the Government in its clutches, to do with 
it what it sees fit in the way of making prices. Will it be ar- 
gued that if the Government gradually increased its capacity 
for manufacturing powder the powder trust would increase 
its price? Hardly. As the Government's ability to supply its 
wants in this respect increases, correspondingly would the price 
fixed by the Du Pont trust lower, till it finally reached a point 
that rendered a normal and reasonable profit. What is true of 
powder, Mr. Chairman, is true of anchors, chains, and cordage. 
So far as these articles are concerned, the Government is now 
independent. It has a plant for the manufacture of this char- 
acter of indispensable equipment that is not equaled in the coun- 
try, and as a result we find no anchor nor chain trust. 

Take the Government out of this business, as is proposed by 
this vicious amendment, and as sure as the sun rises in the 
east there will spring into existence a combination of interests 
in this line that will sooner or later be absolute master of the 
production and ‘prices of these articles. This amendment is so 
skillfully drawn that it is more than likely to deceive the un- 
wary. The first impression it conveys is that the Government 
retains the whip hand; that if the prices submitted in the bids 
of the outside concerns are not lower than the cost of manu- 
facture by the Government the latter will continue to engage 
in the work. In theory this is correct, but let us consider what 
will happen in practice. For the first few years these manu- 
facturers will bid low, purposely so, and they will get the con- 
tracts. This being the case, the Government works will become 
slack, men will be discharged, and gradually the shops will 
close permanently. When the Government has ceased to be in 
a position to protect itself from exorbitant demands of these 
manufacturers and is entirely dependent upon them for supplies, 
there will be a merger of the few concerns capable of filling the 
big contracts. Then will prices soar upward, and, notwith- 
standing protests, the Government will have to accede. 

This is not a new story; its like has been before and ignored 
so often as to cause wonderment, chagrin, and indignation on 
the part of those interested in economical administration of our 
governmental affairs. Aside from this phase of the subject, Mr. 
Chairman, I would invite a consideration of another just as im- 
portant. I contend that a government as powerful as this one 
ought to direct its efforts toward establishing itself upon a solid 
footing of self-reliance. Come what may in the form of inter- 
nal disorder or foreign inyasion, the Government's state of pre- 
paredness and capacity ought to be such that it could depend 
upon its own resources for the essentials of war. With strikes 
rampant in the country, involving the factories in which powder 
is made, the foundries where cannon are cast and other neces- 
sary equipment manufactured, an uprising would cripple and 
place the Government in a precarious position. Mr. Chairman, 
with the adoption of this amendment also goes a notice to the 
excellent workmen whom the Government has assembled at 
the Charlestown Navy-Yard to look elsewhere for employment. 
I trust that I may be able to impress upon the House what a 
great hardship this will work. For years and years it has beep. 
the established policy of the Government to maintain facilities 
for the manufacture of the anchors, chains, and cordage that 
are used in the Navy at its yard in Charlestown, Mass. It has 
perfected an organization unequaled in the country. 

The most skillful mechanics obtainable are employed, and the 
work is steady and perhaps more remunerative than in private 
manufacturing plants. Not so very long since Massachusetts 
boasted supremacy in the iron industry, but a change in our 
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fiscal policy forced her to capitulate in this and other branches 
of manufacture, and her great iron industries were led cap- 
tives to Pennsylvania. Enough of her trained mechanics re- 
mained on the soil of their birth, preferring to cast their lot 
among the surroundings so dear to them. When the great iron 
foundries and chain works that were the pride of Massachu- 
setts vanished from existence under the blighting influence of 
the protective tariff, many of these skilled workmen were wel- 
comed to the service of Uncle Sam. Their sons, following in 
their wake, embraced the trade and filled the places made va- 
cant by the retirement of their skilled sires. Mr. Chairman, 
the like of these workmen would be hard to find. By inherit- 
ance, as well as training and experience, they excel in this line 
of work. It has become impressed upon them; in fact it is a 
tradition that so long as they retain their ability to render the 
high-class service demanded by the Government their tenure of 
employment is fixed. 

Now comes Pennsylyania with her old ery, “ We have the ore 
and coal and we can outbid Massachusetts; for the long railroad 
haul of the raw materials puts her to such a disadvantage that 
she can no longer compete.” Mr. Chairman, we in Massachu- 
setts are handicapped so far as the iron ore and coal are con- 
cerned, but we have what can not be dug out of the ground— 
intelligent and skilled mechanics. It is because of this fact that 
the Government looks to Boston for the highest standard of 
workmanship in this line known in Amercia. It is because of 
this fact that every authority on naval construction declares 
that the equal of the work turned ont at the Boston yard has 
yet to be discovered in the factories of the land. The evidence 
of these officials either amounts to something or nothing. If they 
are as incompetent as we are told by the Member from Michigan, 
a quick and radical change ought to be made in the naval 
construction service. But this is not so; these officials rank 
exceptionally high in their profession, and no word of scandal 
has ever been uttered in reference to the administration of the 
Charlestown yard. 

As I have before said, it is rated as one of the finest plants 
in the country. Assembled there are the most skillful me- 
chanics to be found, and it is against disbanding this mag- 
nificent organization that means so much to the Government 
that I, in common with all who have given unselfish and patri- 
otic thought to the subject, protest. In that yard there are 
employed approximately 1,700 men, distributed as follows: 


Department. 


Construction and repaiktt 55m2.. 
Seam engineering SIN LODES TI ESN E ENAN 
uipmen 
ee e OAA A 
Supplies and accounts 


This does not include clerks, draftsmen, etc., who number 
about 150. If this amendment obtains and the work leaves the 
yard, as there is no doubt it will, the men affected will be— 


Chain makers 
Rope makers 


This force is the minimum that could properly operate the 
works. 

Mr. Chairman, so much has been said about the ability and 
readiness of private concerns to do this work at less than the 
Government cost that I think it but fair to state that, as an 
evidence of the unsatisfaction of private work, recently twelve 
anchors weighing 3,000 pounds each were forged by outside 
firms and submitted to the Government at the Boston yard. 
These were all condemned by the naval inspectors. They were 
forged from inferior material, were “ poxed,” in the technique 
of the trade, did not balance, and were otherwise of such infe- 
rior character as to be at once rejected. This is but one of 
many cases. Admiral Manney, on the eve of his retirement 
from the Navy, with no interest other than an honorable one, 
gave it as his opinion that it would be a graye mistake to trust 
this character of work to outside manufacturers. 

Mr. Chairman, he is indeed a tyro who does not know that 
influence—political influence—is often enlisted, and with effect, 
in cases where the Government insists upon the strict terms of 
its contracts being lived up to. A private concern that has a 
contract endeavors to have accepted inferior quality of goods or 
work. The Government officials refuse to accept or O. K. the 
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transaction. 
heavy contributor to the campaign fund of the party in power. 
Immediately comes along some one high in political power, and 
the strict official is told that it might be well to accept the dis- 
puted goods or work. We ought to take no such chances in 
materials Sich as are involved in this amendment, but let well 
enough aloms, Let us keep the Government works intact, and not 


It happens that this particular concern has been a 


otice, 
find 


send nearly 400 honest workmen, with scarcely a word of 
out into the world to search for employment they can no 
in their native State. 

These men will undoubtedly be thrown into competition in 
an already overcrowded labor market, or must follow fortune 
in a strange State where skilled labor such as theirs might 
find opportunity. If the Government later regrets this move, 
it will be next to impossible to reassemble this corps of skilled 
men, for they will not wait around till the Government decides 
what its policy shall be. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me warn the House against 
the voice that is heard in favor of this vicious scheme. It is 
not the voice of economy nor progress, but rather that of the 
selfish private manufacturer, and is raised in hope of oppor- 
tunity to further exploit the Government. Rather let us heed 
the advice of those competent to advise—the officials of the 
Naval Department—and stick to a policy that has endured with 
satisfaction, not forgetting that the future welfare of the indus- 
trious mechanics now employed in the Charlestown Navy-Yard 
deserves a passing thought. 


Lincoln’s Influence on Ameriéan Life. 


SPEECH 
HON. WM. ALDEN SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 18, 1906. 


The House being lu Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 16953) making 
appropriations for the servico of the Post-Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH said: 

Mr. CHAmmax: At a time like the present, when so much 
misinformation regarding the conduct of public officials is being 
recklessly circulated, it is indeed refreshing to listen to the 
clarion call of one of America’s most interesting men, whose 
private life is without reproach, and whose public service is one 
of the most striking illustrations of the possibilities of Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Hon. George B. Cortelyou has risen by his own efforts from 
humble place to exalted station. The confidential adviser of 
three Presidents, the modest and unassuming amanuensis of 
the stalwart Cleveland; the affectionate companion of the great 
McKinley; the chosen counselor of the masterful Roosevelt, 
it is Indeed eminently fitting that his cheering and encouraging 
words should find permanent lodgment in the official records of 
Congress. 

Addressing thousands of his countrymen upon the occasion 
of the last annual celebration of Lincoln’s birth, held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Postmaster-General Cortelyou spoke as follows: 

LINCOLN’S INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN LIFE, 

Mr. ToAstTMASTER, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: You could do me 
no greater honor than to refer to my association with one the 
beauty and dignity and simplicity of whose life were as a bene- 
diction to our people. It is appropriate that we should pay trib- 
ute to his memory upon this anniversary of the birth of his 
great predecessor. They had much in common. Each sprang 
from the people, and each gave to the people the last “ full 
measure of devotion.” Beloved by his countrymen everywhere, 
no Commonwealth in the Union gave larger evidence of faith 
in him than the State of Michigan, and your faith was never 
misplaced. You and those who come after you will find in our 
annals no purer patriot, no finer gentleman than William 
McKinley. 

I have pleasure in expressing the deep interest in this celebra- 
tion and in conveying to you the best wishes of the President of 
the pore States. And I say to you in his direct and hearty 
words, “ Good luck to the people of Grand Rapids.” 

We have with us to-night the representatives of sister re- 
publics to the south of us, the distinguished ambassador of 
Brazil and his colleagues in the diplomatic corps, the minister 
of Nicaragua, the minister of Chile, and my old schoolmate and 
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friend, the minister of Cuba. They reciprocate our kindly in- 
terest in the welfare of their countries and their good will for 
us is equaled by our good will for them. In friendly rivalry, 
but as the years go by drawn closer and closer in the bonds of 
mutual confidence and good fellowship, we march shoulder to 
shoulder with them as the people of the two Americas move on to 
the heights of their manifest destinies. 

It has been a privilege to come here in the good care of my 
friend of many years, four honored Representative in Congress, 
We know now what you knew when you sent him to Washing- 
ton, and we congratulate you on your good judgment. In the 
National House of Representatives he has at heart not only the 
interests of his district, but of the country at large, and he is 
therefore influential, and deservedly so, in its affairs. 

I am glad to be in the State of Michigan, and it is a special 
pleasure to have the opportunity of speaking in this busy and 
thriving city. 

The presence of the Fremont voters whom I see here this 
evening is an inspiring feature of this great meeting. You 
will, I am sure, indulge me, also, when I say that I have been 
greatly interested in learning that nearly a third of the popu- 
lation of this city are of good old Dutch stock. 

Michigan is the birthplace of the Republican party. On the 
6th of July, 1904, under the oaks at Jackson, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its birth was celebrated. The Vice-President of the 
United States (then a Senator from Indiana) was present, and 
John Hay, diplomat, scholar, and statesman, delivered the ora- 
tion, one of his last notable public addresses. 

The Republican party was born of the quickened conscience 
of the American people, and among its most forceful, influen- 
tial, and inspired leaders was Zachariah Chandler, of whom 
Senator Hoar, in his political history, says there was never a 
Cabinet minister who approached him in the administraton of 
the Interor Department. For nearly a generation he was an 
overshadowing personality in the United States Senate and a 
dominant factor in the affairs of your Commonwealth. 

Michigan has always been true to the principles advocated by 
Lincoln and his successors, while this auditorium has resounded 
with the eloquence of Fremont and Blaine and Garfield and 
McKinley and Roosevelt. I am told that McKinley in the midst 
of the most bitterly contested political campaign, in which he 
was the central figure, left his old Congressional district and 
came here to render loyal and unselfish service to his friends. 

He was especially interested in this city. Its push and its 
enterprise appealed to him, and the welfare of its workers was 
always a matter of his deep concern. The employees of your 
great manufacturing establishments bring intelligence and ambi- 
tion to their tasks, and the results contribute much to make com- 
fortable and attractive the homes of the world. You fix the 
standard in certain lines of trade, upon the products of which 
you can, with no impropriety, place as the inscription of sterling 
worth “ Made in Grand Rapids.” 

Every day in the life of an American should be a day dedi- 
cated to patriotism, but we have properly set apart by legisla- 
tive enactment, and in accordance with the dictates of our 
hearts, special anniversaries on which we recall the deeds of 
the mighty dead whose names stand out in letters of living 
light upon the pages of our country's history. Such an anni- 
versary is this of the 12th of February. 

The life we honor to-night is that of one of the most illustrious 
of Americans. In the calendar of liberty none gives us greater 
inspiration—Lincoln the rail splitter, Lincoln the advocate, Lin- 
coln the legislator, Lincoln the President, Lincoln the emanci- 
pator, Lincoln of the ages! 

The history of that wonderful career is in millions of our 
homes. It is studied in our schools. It is known of all nations. 
Few have approached it in moral grandeur. In the passing of 
the years his fame will grow as the aspirations for liberty 
broaden within our own boundaries and reach far across the 


seas. 

I shall not attempt to recite in detail the story of his life, his 
humble origin, his early struggles, his meager facilities for 
study, the eagerness with which he availed himself of every ed- 
ucational influence within his reach, his honesty, his intuitive 
perception of the justice of a cause, the homeliness of his speech 
and the directness of his methods, his political sagacity and 
his knowledge of human nature, bis belief in the people and his 
reliance upon them, his steady growth in their confidence until 
he reached the high office with whose glorious traditions his 
name will be forever associated. How human he was! How 
tender he was! How charitable toward the alflicted and the 
erring! With all his gentleness, how strong, and how com- 
pletely he met the supreme tests that came to him in the Presi- 
dency! What an illustration his life afforded of the truths 
that early privations need be no bar to ultimate success; that ob- 
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stacles overcome are the greatest of educators; that integrity 
and honor and fair dealing are living factors in every real 
triumph, in every abiding fame; that faith in the people and de- 
yess to their interests are essentials to lasting honor in public 

E. 

For the greater part of the past three-quarters of a century 
Lincoln’s influence on American life has been felt in ever- 
increasing measure. It was reflected in his contemporaries, 
and those who have followed him in the Presidency make no 
concealment of their obligation to him. During the weary and 
anxious months of the dread conflict in which he became the 
transcendent figure, his mighty spirit unfolded in all its great- 
ness and simplicity. Those who at first scoffed came to re- 
spect profoundly, then to love him. 

Through all this land and in many a foreign clime there is 
to-day this feeling of personal affection for him and devotion 
to his memory. 

Upon the recurring anniversaries of his birth we are coming 
more and more to apply to existing needs the teachings of his 
life, his ideals, his achievements. There can be no more appro- 
priate tribute to his memory. 

In any discussion of our national problems we can not too 
often revert to the words with which he closed his immortal 
speech at Gettysburg, for in “Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people” rests our salyation. Dangers 
beset us on every hand when we stray away from that ideal. 

I speak to-night with that ideal in mind, and I shall touch 
upon a few subjects that seem to me especially worthy of our 
attention. 

It is customary to say that we are now in a period of tran- 
sition, and in this instance to say what is customary is to say 
what is true. Old theories and old methods are passing away. 
From lean years we have come to years of plenty. Prosperity 
greets us upon every hand. Profitable employment awaits every 
man who honestly seeks work. The rewards of toil and study 
and preparation were never so great, and never were opportuni- 
ties larger for those who give to the State or to the nation their 
loyal service. Everywhere throughout the land the great ar- 
teries of trade throb with new life. Business operations that 
but a short time ago were conducted upon restricted lines have 
developed into gigantic undertakings. We have great organiza- 
tions of capital and great organizations of labor. American 
spirit and American enterprise are blazing the pathway of ciy- 
ilization. 

But as a recent writer has aptly said: 

The commerce and manufacturing of the world is in its infancy. 
Things now considered gigantic are child’s play to what this age of 
industry and science will evolve. The home market will be one of 
continued demand. The cities throughout the United States will be 
rebuilt; two-thirds of the area of this country awaits development. 
The spirit of enterprise is taking hold of the farmers. Farmhouses 
will be rebuilt, remodeled, and modernized. Streets throughout the 
country will be paved and roads improved. 

As to exports, the whole world is now the field for American genius. 
The Old orld, with its millions of people, is to be copper wired, 
trolleyed, railed, and implemented; even the most remote districts are 
to advance to pores of exchange. In everything that pertains to the 
manufacture of goods that promote civilization the American excels, 
ain besides, he not alone supplies markets, but studies how to create 

The new era, with its expansion of territory and expansion 
of commerce has brought its perplexities and its problems. 
They are many and serious, but as we study them, however 
much we may disagree as to details of policy, there can be no 
difference of opinion upon certain of them that are vital to our 
national welfare. Government must be honest, business deal- 
ings must square with the principles of right and justice, 
the things that are true and clean and of good repute must be 
exalted, and, underlying the whole fabric of our institutions, 
we must safeguard our schools and keep pure and undefiled, 
as the very foundation of our liberties, the American home. 
Overy flippant comment upon its problems, every improper inya- 
tion of its privacy, strikes at our national life, 

We must approach every public question with a determina- 
tion to be fair and just in its discussion. Reforms, to be prac- 
tical, must be reasonable. They must begin among the people 
whose safeguard is the ballot, through which every offender 
can be ultimately reached. : 

There is no warrant for wholesale denunciation of officials. 
The people must not forget that they are themselves largely 
responsible if improper men reach positions in the public serr- 
ice. Too frequently the sternest critic is the one who gives the 
least attention to his civic duties. In the main, government is 
honestly administered. It is the legislator that is usually the 
legitimate subject of criticism, not the legislature; and the 
judiciary, weak as it may be in some instances, has but its pro- 
portion of the unworthy. 

The founders of the Republic builded wisely when they cre- 


ated as coordinate branches of government the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial. They have stood the test of the 
years. But we need a stricter adherence to the boundaries 
between them, so that one shall not encroach upon another. 

It is quite popular at the moment to deprecate the accumula- 
tion of wealth ard hold up to suspicion the organizers of great 
enterprises, and, unfortunately, there has been much occasion 
for criticism. There are too many who care for how much they 
have rather than how well they can use it; who fail to realize 
that “great possessions are a royal trust from God to be em- 
ployed for the benefit of mankind.” 

But many of the leaders in the business world to-day, mer- 
chant princes in our cities and organizers of industry, are among 
the finest types of American life, just as in the organizations 
of labor sturdy and patriotic men have achieved a deserved 
prominence, 

We demand publicity, and properly, in regard to certain mat- 
ters affecting interstate interests, and the several States must 
have wholesome requirements as to the conduct of business 
within their borders. This is the will of the people, and it is 
right; but because there are men prominent in the business 
world who are forgetful of the privileges granted them and of 
their relations to their fellows, there is no occasion for indis- 
criminate condemnation, nor is there excuse for sensationalism 
in any form. 

In many instances we have presented to us the anomaly of 
doing harm by our methods of doing good. There is too much 
of the spirit of propaganda abroad. We find it difficult at 
times to learn the real sentiment of the people. There must be 
a clearing away of these superficial movements. What we want 
to know is the genuine sentiment, ascertained after careful 
thought and investigation, and then it is our duty to carry out 
the people's will. Steady insistence upon clean living and good 
government will in the end meet an overwhelming response. 

This is a government of parties, and platforms and policies 
are essentials to party organization. No party will succeed 
that is not thoroughly organized, and when we have organiza- 
tion we must have leaders—leaders, mark you, not bosses. The 
day of the boss in American politics is on the wane. To put it 
in homely phrase, the time has come when the American people 
intend to be their own bosses. ; 

I believe in rewarding party service and of opening the door 
of opportunity to every worthy aspirant for public station; but 
over its portals I would place the inscription, “ Merit first, poli- 
tics afterwards.” No city government can be honestly and effi- 
ciently administered that reverses that order, and in the larger 
field of national service the same holds true in even greater de- 


gree. 

Our political campaigns must be conducted upon the high 
plane of principle, in which the fullest discussion of policies 
shall be encouraged, but in which misrepresentation and abuse 
shall have no part. There has been much improvement in 
political methods, and it should be our constant effort to free 
them from every feature that is inconsistent with good govern- 
ment. 

Hateful as the domination of the boss has become, there is a 
tyranny that is worse than that of any boss—the tyranny of 
an irresponsible clamor, to which weak men bow and public 
officials at times yield their conscience and their judgment. 
Nothing strikes a deadlier blow at liberty than the insidious 
appeals made in her name in times of public excitement. Every 
convicted violator of her immutable principles should be 
scourged to his just punishment; but half a case is no case in 
her tribunals. Reputations that for long years have had the 
only basis that is enduring—character—as their strength and 
bulwark, may be attacked and, for a time, sullied, but in the 
end our liberty-loving and fair-fighting people will consider the 
evidence and render their verdict, and they will turn and rend 
those who, seeking fame or fortune at any cost, have tempo- 
rarily deceived them. I apply these sentiments to no particular 
incident or circumstance, but utter them rather as a protest 
against a tendency of the present. And it was a righteous judg- 
ment that found expression in recent comment upon this tend- 
ency, that “the means that man takes to kill another's char- 
acter often becomes suicide of his own.” No man should be 
condemned upon insinuation. No man should be held guilty 
until his case is all in. Fair play must not become obsolete as 
an American trait. When we demand honest dealing with the 
people, we need not resort to the villification of the blackguard 
in making our appeal. a 

There must be liberty of the press everywhere and always. 
Its comment and criticism hold us to a strict accountability, 
and should be welcomed by every honest official. But this 
liberty affords no warrant for hasty generalizations or un- 
worthy attacks upon interests or individuals. Cases before 
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the courts must be tried there and not in the newspapers. The 
noble mission of the press must be realized. Every newspaper 
must be fit for the American home, where purity dwells and 
honor is sacred. 

Benjamin Franklin never said a wiser thing than when he 
uttered the words: 

It has long been the opinion of sober, judicious people that otus 
is more likely to endanger the liberty of the press than the abuse o 
aoe by employing it in personal accusation, detraction, and 
ca. 8 

Of late years there has developed a style of journalism, 
happily as yet limited in its scope, whose teachings are a 
curse and whose influence is a blight upon the land. Pandering 
to unholy passions, making the commonplace to appear sensa- 
tional, fanning the fires of sectionalism and class hatred, in- 
vading the privacy of our firesides, it presents one of the most 
important of our present-day problems. But just as in the 
world of business, just as in the field of state and national ad- 
ministration, the shortcomings of a few must not be taken as 
representative of the many, so these journals of malign in- 
fluence must not be regarded as fit examples of American jour- 
nalism. The representative newspapers are true to its best 
traditions. While they print all the news, they yet make accu- 
racy of statement and conservatism of editorial discussion 
characteristics of their management. And many of our weekly 
and monthly magazines are rendering incalculable service to 
the cause of good citizenship. 

From foreign shores there come to us each year a million 
immigrants. We welcome the good, we should reject the bad. 
America is the land of liberty, but not liberty to undermine 
our institutions. In all this vast number there is one class that 
above all others must find no foothold here. While this is a 
big country, it is not now, and may it never be, big enough 
knowingly to admit into the ranks of its citizenship any ayowed 
disorganizer of government or any avowed scoffer at our repub- 
lican institutions. But our hands are outstretched to those 
who come to us with worthy purpose. Here in the great North- 
west you have some of the best blood of the world—men and 
women who have come to us to live and to die under the starry 
banner of freedom. 

I can not but feel that it is a healthful and significant ten- 
dency of American life and a tribute to the stability of our 
institutions, that in these prosperous years when we might 
become careless and forgetful, there has been an awakening of 
the public conscience to our needs and dangers. But great as 
they are, there is no occasion for pessimism. The faith that 
sustained the fathers is the faith that sustains us; faith in the 
people, faith in their capacity for self-government. However 
severe-the trials, however dark the outlook, the faith that in- 
spired Lincoln is a living force to-day. He saw in the past an 
earnest of the future. In the noble sentiment of his first annual 
address to Congress: 

The struggle of to-day is not altogeth 
e sion With a telienee on 8 aunt 3 eas 


earnest let us proceed in the great task which events have devolved 
upon us. 


It is the spirit that breathed through the eloquent words of 
McKinley: 


Always perils, and always after them safety; always darkness and 
clouds, but always oy Bega them the light and the sunshine; 
always cost and sacrifice, but always after them the fruition of liberty, 
education, and civilization. 


It was the inspiration of John Hay’s noble oration at Jackson: 


How infinitely brighter the future when the present is so sure, the 
past so glorious. * * Our path will eyer remain that of ordered 
progress, of liberty under the lay. >è Je are not daunted by 
progress; we are not afraid of the light. The fabric our fathers 

uilded on such sure foundations will stand all the shocks of fate or 
fortune. * We who are passing off the stage bid you, as the 
children of Israel were bidden, to go forward; we whose hands can no 
longer hold the flaming torch, pass it on to you that its clear light 
may. show the truth to ages that are to come, 

rom these leaders who died in that faith we turn to its liv- 
ing embodiment—Theodore Roosevelt. 

He cherishes the same traditions, he is actuated by the same 
high ideals. He is fighting, as they fought, the battles of good 
citizenship. By every consideration of loyalty, by recognition 
of purity of life, of singleness of purpose, of splendid grasp of 
the great questions of statesmanship, he is entitled to our un- 
wavering and enthusiastic support. Not for any class or section 
or race or creed, he is the President of all the people. And we 
SoN where he leads. Listen to his inspiring prophecy for the 

uture: 


Succeed? Of course we shall succeed. How can success fall to 
come to a race of masterful energy and resoluteness which has a conti- 
nent for the base of its domain and which feels within its veins the 
thrill that comes to generous souls when their strength stirs in them 
and they know that the future is theirs? No great destiny ever yet 
came to a nation whose people were laggards or faint-hearted. No 
great destiny ever yet came to a people walking with their eyes on the 


ground and their faces shrouded in gloom. No great destiny ever yet 
came to a people who feared the future, who feared failure more than 
they hoped for success. With such as these we bave no part. 

We know there are dangers ahead, as we know there are evils to fight 
and overcome, but we feel to the full the pulse of the prosperity which 
we enjoy. Stout of heart, we see across the dangers the great future 
that lies beyond, and we rejoice as a giant refreshed, as a strong man 
girt for the race; and we go down into the arena where the nations 
strive for mastery, our hearts lifted with the faith that to us and to 
our children and our children's children it shall be given to make this 
Republic the mightiest among the peoples of mankind. 


And now, gentlemen, let me say just one word to you as mem- 
bers of the Lincoln Republican Club and of the Young Men's 
Republican Club. For over half a century the Republican party 
has pursued its beneficent career, and during all that period its 
principles and its policies have been among the greatest factors 
in our moral and material development. The spirit of its 
leaders who have passed away animates the great organization 
they loved and served. And those who follow them are pledged 
to carry forward the standard they bore so worthily. Repub- 
licanism is ever aggressive. There are no faltering notes in its 
battle cries. They ring true on the great underlying doctrines 
of free government. The party of Lincoln and Grant and Gar- 
field and Arthur, of Hayes and Harrison and McKinley and 
Roosevelt! What a heritage! What an inspiration for the 
future! If we are true to their principles we shall stand for 
clean policies and clean politics. We shall point to the record 
of an unexampled prosperity. But better a thousand times than 
this, we shall continue to advocate those theories of government 
which teach that material prosperity is but a poor and empty 
thing if accomplished through any sacrifice of the moral sense 
of our people. 

As a nation we must press forward unwaveringly toward the 
goal of wholesome living, both public and private, waging never- 
ceasing warfare upon corruption in all its forms, insisting upon 
obedience to law from the highest to the humblest. But in 
dealing with the questions that confront us we must strive more 
and more to attain that condition of national calmness, not of 
inertness or indecision, but of conscious strength that is in keep- 
ing with the glory and honor and dignity of a people who are 
the heirs of liberty, and to whom the world looks for the reali- 
zation of her priceless privileges. 


The Issuing of Free Passes by Railroad Companies Must Be 
Stopped. 


SPEECH 


HON. M. E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1906. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 15442) to 
establish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, and to provide 
for a uniform rule of naturalization of aliens throughout the United 

tates— 

Mr. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: Many Members of this body are pleased that 
the railway rate bill has been amended in the Senate by the in- 
sertion of an antipass provision. A similar amendment was 
offered in this House on its final passage. We wanted to sup- 
port it, but by a bright parliamentary maneuver, and perhaps 
because of some arrangement between the members of the com- 
mittee, who had unanimously agreed on the bill, we were denied 
the privilege of a yea-and-nay vote on the question. 

The object of this legislation is to compel common carriers to 
transport property and passengers at just and reasonable rates, 
and to prevent discriminations in every form and by whatever 
methods they may be sought to be accomplished. This law is 
enacted on the theory that railway corporations are private con- 
cerns discharging public functions; that they obtain from the 
State valuable grants, franchises, and privileges, and that they 
are responsible to the people for the honest, fair, and impartial 
discharge of the duties assumed by them. 

The gravamen of the complaints against common carriers 
comes from shippers throughout the country, who assert that 
they have been unjustly discriminated against by the railroad 
companies in various ways, showing favoritism to other shippers 
and other towns and localities. Consequently the greater part 
of the consideration, in this House and in the Senate, has been 
given to the question of providing the legal machinery by which 
these common carriers may, at all times and under all eireum- 
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stances, be compelled to treat all shippers and all localities with 
even-handed justice. It is hoped that the passage of this bill 
and its honest enforcement may accomplish that end. 

Railroads have been remarkable instrumentalities in subduing 
and developing our great domain and wonderful natural re- 
sources. They are entitled to fair treatment in all respects. 
They should not be crippled or hampered by drastic or unjust 
legislation. On the other hand they should be so administered 
and conducted that all to whom they render equal service should 
be compelled to contribute equally toward their expenses and 
profits. 

A railway company should be permitted to conduct its own 
affairs as far as possible without interference or embarrassment 
by the National or State government, and should be permitted to 
realize reasonable profits, so that it may be able to declare fair 
dividends on the capital actually invested, and for the chances 
and risks which the promotors and investors took in the original 
enterprise. A railroad company is a quasi public corporation. 
It receives many rights, privileges, and immunities from the pub- 
lic, and in return it should recognize its obligations to the public. 
The whole interstate-commerce law is based on this proposition 
or assumption. Nearly all great constitutional lawyers now ad- 
mit, or assert, that in their business relations with the public 
they are subject to governmental control and regulation. Since 
they are created by law, under and in pursuance of Federal and 
State constitutions, they are amenable to law, in order that the 
rights of the citizens may be protected. They have not been 
inclined to recognize this legal status, but have acted on the 
theory that they owe no duties to the people which conflict with 
their corporate interests, or with the individual interests of 
their managers. They seemed to think that they were as inde- 
pendent and no more amenable: to governmental regulation than 
a corporation engaged in the manufacture of hats or shoes. 
They have conducted their business with the same indifference 
to the rights of the ordinary citizen as may the owner of a ship 
whose vessel navigates the high seas, which are open to all, and 
where there can be no exclusive right of way or monopoly. 
They continued this false course until they aroused public opin- 
jon to such an extent that it will not subside until they are com- 
pelled to recognize that the public has some rights which they 
are bound to respect; and an effort is now being made to more 
clearly define their powers and limitations, and ways and means 
are being devised by which they may be coerced into fair and 
honest treatment of all the people. This bill provides that— 

All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the 
transportation of ues oy or property as aforesaid, or in connec- 
-tion therewith, shall be just and reasonable; and every unjust or un- 
reasonable 2 3 oh for such service, or any part thereof, is prohibited 
and declared to unlawful. 

This statement of the law looks clear and simple. It would 
seem as if it could be readily understood, and with the coop- 
eration of the companies and their patrons it would seem as 
though it could be readily observed. Yet this is the essence of 
the whole bill ‘and of all the laws on the subject. If common 
carriers had in the past observed this rule, there would have 
been no interstate-commerce law or Commission. If shippers 
and passengers had in the past observed this rule, the present 
convulsion and violent agitation against common carriers would 
not exist. If common carriers and their patrons would obey it 
in the future, all the balance of the law could with safety be 
stricken from the books, But they have not obeyed in the past 
and will not voluntarily obey in the future, and the present 
effort of government is to compel their obedience. 

What is a just and reasonable charge, and what is an un- 
just and unreasonable charge? There's the rub. That is the 
perplexing problem involved in this law and in its equitable 
execution. For the solution of this question practical railroad 
men, theorists, statesmen, Representatives, and Senators are 
striving. Different methods are suggested for determining 
what is a just and reasonable charge, and it will take time 
and experience and much litigation to develop a permanent 
solution. 

However, all reasonable people will admit that the rates or 
charges should not be fixed by the Government so low as to 
amount to confiscation; that corporations should be permitted 
to realize reasonable profits on the money invested and the 
risks incurred. Also, all reasonable people will admit that 
charges fixed by the corporations for handling freight should 
not be so exorbitant or the treatment of shippers so unfair as 
to amount to confiscation of their property, or the ruination of 
some localities for the benefit of others. All reasonable people 
will further admit that a just and reasonable charge, whatever 
that may be in amount for any particular service, is one 
which should be exacted from all for exactly the same or equal 
service, and that this rule should apply to the transportation 
of passengers as well as property. This law recognizes that 
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manifest truth. It is based on the theory that rebates and all 
forms of discrimination as between shippers are wrong and 
should be abated, and the principal effort has been and is being 
made to protect shippers against these unfair discriminations. 

However, the passenger business of these great corporations 
is only second in volume and importance to the freight traffic, 
and it deserves the same serious and careful attention, to the 
end that there may be no unjust discriminations as between 
individuals. If two men ride from Washington to Chicago, one 
should not be allowed to go deadhead and the other charged 
two prices. That is unjust discrimination. If fiye travelers 
ride from Buffalo to New York, the corporation should not 
give one a free pass and make the other four pay for five trans- 
portations. A common carrier must make the business pay, 
else it can not be continued. Every free passenger is carried 
at a loss, and the greater the number or proportion of such free 
passengers the greater proportion must the paying passengers 
contribute in excess of a fair and reasonable rate for the sery- 
ive rendered them. If it is wrong to charge A $10 and B only 
$5 for exactly the same freight service, then it is a greater 
wrong to charge A $10 and B nothing for exactly the same 
freight service. That is the acme of unjust discrimination. 
By a parity of reasoning it is wrong to charge A $10 for a ride 
from one given point to another and charge B nothing for ex- 
actly the same ride. What defense can there be to this dis- 
crimination? What excuse can be offered for it? Yet this is 
exactly what is constantly being done. This kind of discrim- 
ination, and other forms of injustice and favoritism in the 
transportation of passengers and property, was inaugurated 
and has been developed because of a misconception on the part 
of common carriers of their powers and obligations to the 
public. 

If free passes were given only to the halt, the lame, and the 
blind, and to the poor and helpless generally, who would have 
to walk unless favored in this way, no great wrong would be 
suffered by the public, and no violent outcry would be made. 
But that is not the case. As a rule the poor man and poor 
women have been obliged to pay full fare, while the free trans- 
portations have been given to men of means. It is said that 
railroad corporations have no hearts, no souls, no sympathies, 
no consciences. They certainly have no nerves, except those 
which radiate from their financial centers. But the brainiest 
men in the country are employed in their management. Their 
presidents and superintendents are men of masterful ability 
in their lines, else they would not be there. They understand 
their business and are students of human naturé. They are 
not theorists or moralists. They take conditions as they find 
them and human nature as it is, and bend their energies toward 
the improvement of their roads, the extension of their lines, and 
the payment of dividends. Common carriers are not charitable 
or eleemosynary institutions, and make no pretentions. ‘They 
act on the principle or rule of a “quid pro quo.” Of course 
railway managers may have favorites or friends whom they 
may wish to oblige with free transportations. Those are only 
a very small proportion of the free passes actually distributed. 
Generally speaking, when a free ticket is given it is in considera- 
tion for a favor received or expected. Doubtless they are often 
blackmailed and coerced into issuing passes to men whom they 
despise and from whom they have not received, and expect no 
substantial returns. But having inaugurated the practice they 
dare not refuse lest they incur the enmity of the applicant, who 
may on some future occasion cause the company some damage, 
directly or indirectly. If not at that time, the applicant may 
on some future occasion be an assessor, alderman, State legis- 
lator, judge, or even a Member of Congress. The companies 
want the friendship of those in power, and deem it wise policy 
to buy their peace. 

But the most dangerous part in this vicious system consists 
in the granting of free passes to public officials and their fami- 
lies and friends. An assessor is vested with considerable dis- 
cretion. He knows it and the company knows it. He applies 
for passes for himself, his family, and his political and per- 
sonal adherents. The company dare not refuse, By this means 
he may intrench himself in office and continue to develop and 
expand the system. 

A member of a State legislature applies for free transporta- 
tion for his loyal supporters. There are railroad bills before 
that body. He is vested with power and may exercise it, either 
for or against the company, and it does not refuse his applica- 
tion. That particular legislator may not be subject to very 
severe criticism. He is returned from a close district. He is 
indebted to his political friends and disposed to show his grati- 
tude in some substantial form. His predecessors obtained 
passes for their friends, why should not he? Should he re- 
fuse he may be accused of being too high for his position. His 
constitutents demand the passes. He yields to the temptation 
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and complies. He requests them from the company and they 
are granted; and then, if, in the fullness of his gratitude, he 
votes for the company’s side on a railroad bill he is accused of 
haying sold out to the railroads. He is a victim of the system. 

This illustration applies all along the line in official life. The 
higher up in public position, the more power he has, either 
directly or indirectly, which may be wielded either for or 
against the interests of the railroad companies, the more bounti- 
fully he is supplied with free transportations. Why should John 
Doe as a Member of the National House of Representatives be 
cheerfully granted an annual pass, when the same John Doe, as 
a private citizen, would be denied that favor? Courtesy, say 
some. But why the courtesy? Is he not as worthy and per- 
haps as needy before as after election? Does not the company 
know that were it not for the pass he would pay cash for his 
ticket, for he would not walk? Does it issue him the pass be- 
cause of charity, or because of any sudden friendship for that 
particular John Doe? Does it not do business on business 
principles, and does it not issue him that pass as a cold busi- 
ness investment? Is it not because he is vested with power and 
it is hoped that during his Congressional career he may be able 
and willing to return due consideration? 

The reply generally made to this suggestion is, that the 
man who is big enough and honorable enough to occupy a seat 
in this House would not be influenced by any such trifling 
consideration. I do not assert that he would knowingly, for 
I entertain a very high and increasing regard for the Members 
of this body as to their honor, integrity, and devotion to the 
public welfare. However, they are only men, and human 
nature is a queer thing. Gratitude is a sweet and lovable 
trait. If a man receives and accepts favors and is not grateful 
there is in him a yellow streak. If grateful, may he not be in- 
clined to show his gratitude even unconsciously, and if the only 
opportunity he has to evince his appreciation of favors re- 
ceived, may he not do so in his legislative capacity? Favors 
of this character operate differently on different individuals. 
They may cause one to return them promptly, and with in- 
terest, at the public expense. That is admittedly wrong. They 
may cause another to stand up so straight, in order to illustrate 
his independence, that he bends over backward. That also is 
wrong. If a man has continually accepted fayors from an- 
other person or corporation, and the person through whom 
those favors have come finally solicits his good will and assist- 
ance, he must be a very unusual man, and not necessarily an 
unusually bad one, if he can treat that request with entire in- 
difference. He has from time to time recelved what is equiva- 
lent to cash. He remembers, and the man soliciting his aid 
remembers it. It seems to me the request must be embar- 
rassing, if he is an honest man and wants to act entirely on 
the merits. Is it not better, is it not wiser, and is it not safer, 
not to accept those favors, and be under no obligations or 
restraints, so that he may be entirely free to act, and either 
support or oppose the proposed measure according to the dic- 
tates of his judgment and conscience? It may be that the 
managers of great railroad corporations know men, including 
public officials, better than they know themselves. They have 
had experience with all classes and all grades of public sery- 
ants, and it is fair to say that unless they found this sort of 
investment profitable it would be discontinued. They seem 
to understand the frailties of the human heart. The acquisi- 
tion of a free railroad pass makes the ordinary man feel bigger 
rather than smaller. He would not think of asking for six and 
a half dollars cash, But he would not hesitate to apply for 
free transportation from here to New York. If he fail, he 
may feel offended ; but if he succeed, he swells up with the sense 
of his own importance, and if it be given voluntarily, he ap- 
preciates it more, for it proves to him that he is looked upon 

as a man of influence, whose good will a great corporation is 
striving to cultivate. 

Besides, a free pass means a ride as the guest of the company, 
and special attention and deference on the part of the company’s 
employees. Two men board a train at Washington for Chicago, 
Brown and Smith. And these names are selected for con- 
venience and are intended to be entirely impersonal. Brown 
has a free pass. Smith has an ordinary ticket, purchased at the 
regular price. Smith may have exhausted his funds for the 
ticket, and sits in a common coach. Brown is quite sure to buy 
a seat in a chair car, if that, too, has not been given him. But 
Suppose both passengers occupy a sleeper and travel together. 
Brown presents his “annual” transportation. The conductor 
examines it and bows deferentially to “ Mr. Brown,” for he is a 
person of consequence. He makes an impression and will be 
remembered. Smith produces his ticket. It is punched me- 
chanically, and in order that he may be identified during the re- 
mainder of the journey a blue or yellow card is placed under 

Als hatband. The dinner gong sounds, and both repair to the 


dining car. Brown appreciates his importance and wishes to 
impress those around him, including the colored waiter. He or- 
ders sumptuously from the choicest viands, with a frappéed bot- 
tle to wash it down, for since he is riding free he can afford a 
few luxuries. Smith appeases his hunger on ordinary fare, with 
ice water for a stimulant. Brown displays a roll and pays for 
his feast. Smith settles at the regular price. Brown, warmed 
to generosity by the wine, and still bent on making an impres- 
sion, tips the waiter handsomely, for he can afford to be gener- 
ous. Smith has paid his passage and the price of his dinner, 
and sees no good reason why he should contribute to the compen- 
sation of the company’s employee. The waiter bows and scrapes 
to Brown, jumps for his hat, and strives in every possible way 
to show his appreciation and thanks, for Mr. Brown is “a gen- 
tleman.” Smith receives no further attention. He gets his hat 
and makes his escape under the withering stare of the offended 
waiter, who tries to make him feel that he is an unwelcome in- 
truder who should supply his needs at the common lunch counter. 
After dinner Brown smokes a yery choice brand of imported 
cigars, while Smith contents himself with the domestic article. 
Both prepare to retire and do not wish to be disturbed during the 
night. Brown delivers to the porter his “pass.” Smith de- 
livers his common ticket. Both order their berths made. 
Brown’s is made first, for he has a pull with the company, and it 
would not be wise to incur his displeasure. Smith’s berth is 
prepared after all the “ Browns” are served. Brown is a dead- 
head, who is carried at a loss to the company and receives all 
the attention and consideration, for he is an important per- 
sonage, while Smith, who has paid his own fare and part of 
Brown’s, is treated like a nobody. s 

After a series of such delightful tours throughout the country, 
with such marked and obsequious attentions, would not Brown 
be an ingrate if he would not appreciate them, officially or un- 
officially? Would not his moral fiber, however sound by nature, 
relax somewhat when under these mellowing influences, and 
would not a truly generous and right-minded man under these 
circumstances disposed to give as well as to take? And 
would not Smith, after several experiences of this character, 
and the observation of this partiality and unjust discrimination, 
become a little prejudiced against the company, and be inclined 
to decide a doubtful question against it? 

Motives, sometimes small ones, are apt to influence the human 
judgment and conscience. The law recognizes this fact, phi- 
losophy teaches it, and all experience and observation lead the 
mind to this conclusion. The cause should be removed. The 
temptation should be taken away. This demoralizing system 
should be discontinued. The antipass amendment adopted by 
the Senate should be accepted as a whole by the House, if it 
can not be improved. It is a step in the right direction, but too 
loose, too lax and liberal in the wrong direction. 

The majority of the exceptions there included should be elimi- 
nated. Why should free passes be issued to members of the 
immediate families of railway officers, agents, employees, sur- 
geons, physicians, and actual bona fide attorneys? If passes 
are issued to those servants or employees while actually travel- 
ing in the business of the company, that is as far as the excep- 
tion should extend. Why should the members of their imme- 
diate families receive those fayors? Why should passes be in- 
terchanged or swapped for the benefit of officers, agents, and 
employees of other carriers and their immediate families? They 
should pay their way, so that others may ride at just and rea- 
sonable rates, and permit the companies to make just and rea- 
sonable profits, 

This amendment is incorporated into the bill for the purpose 
of preventing favoritism and discrimination in the passenger 
service, which are unjust to those who have to pay, and cor- - 
rupting to the public service. Then, why should an exception be 
made in behalf of ministers of religion? They are members of 
a high and learned profession. They should practice, as well as 
preach, virtue. Example counts for more than dogma. They 
stand for exalted citizenship in all respects and obedience to the 
law. They are not paupers, but as well able to pay their way 
as many other elements of society. Then, why should they be 
permitted to violate a wholesome regulation? If this law is 
good for society at large, they should be the first to sustain it at 
any personal sacrifice. And I have confidence that they will 
cheerfully do so; that they will resent the suggestion contained 
in this amendment as an insult to their dignity, their calling, 
and their citizenship. What is true of clergymen is equally 
true of secretaries of Young Men’s Christian Associations. The 
members of that organization are a very large body of young 
men who are being trained physically, intellectually, and mor- 
ally for the duties of honorable and militant citizenship. They 
should be the first to obey the law, and their secretaries, to 
whom they look for instruction and guidance, should be the first 
to set the good example. 
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Why veterans of the civil war, on either the Union or Confed- 
erate side, should be mentioned for this belittling consideration 
surpasseth my understanding. Both fought with the courage and 
determination born of conviction. They were the best soldiers 
who ever faced each other on a field of battle. For their brav 
ery, fortitude, and self-sacrifice they are entitled to all the honor 
which the Congress or the nation can bestow. Every free pass 
granted is an act essentially wrong and inherently vicious. It 
is discrimination in favor of one and against another, and in vio- 
lation of the principle sought to be established by this act. The 
fair fame of those aging veterans should not be tarnished by ex- 
pressly naming them as permissible recipients of those favors 
which can be granted only by waiving the conditions of a mer- 
itorious and much-needed law. Those who can afford to pay 
their way will repudiate the proffered preference, and the poor 
and needy among them may be included in some other classifica- 
tion. The exceptions to this amendment do not require, but 
simply permit, common carriers to issue free passes to the peo- 
ple included within these exceptions. It would be safe enough 
to permit them to accommodate with passes all men and women 
who are needy, including old soldiers, sailors, farmers, me- 
chanics, and even broken-down politicians. Such a permission 
would regulate itself. The companies do not give such people 
many free transportations, for they are not in a position to re- 
turn an equivalent. The recipients of these favors are, as a 
rule, not in need, but on the contrary, by reason of their posi- 
tions in society, business, and politics, they are able to make 
good. This vicious practice was not developed and expanded by 
the unselfish generosity of the common carriers, but because of 
a desire for gain in some form for themselves, or for high 
officials in their employ. 

The granting of free tickets operates as an unjust discrimina- 
tion in freight rates, which it is difficult to prevent, by furnish- 
ing free passes to shippers and their agents and families. The 
revenue must be kept up. Those who pay for their accommoda- 
tions must contribute toward making the company good for 
those who do not pay, and it extends beyond the loss to fellow- 
passengers. If the passenger traffic of a company be conducted 
at a loss, it must be made good from the freight business, and 
then the shippers must pay higher charges for the transporta- 
tion of their property. In whatever form the question is stated, 
from whatever point of view the situation is viewed, the same 
conclusion must be reached—that those who pay contribute 
toward the expense of those who are carried free. 

The original interstate-commerce law of 1887 provided in gen- 
eral terms against the issuance of free passes in the following 
sections: 


Sec. 2. That if any common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act shall, directly or indirectly, by special rate, rebate, drawback, or 
other device, charge, demand, collect, or receive from any person or 

rsons a greater or less compensation for any service rendered, or to 

rendered, In the transportation of passengers or property, subject to 
the provisions of this act, than it charges, demands, coliects, or receives 
from any other person or persons for doing for him or them a like and 
contemporaneous service in the transportation of a like kind of trafic 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, such common 
carrier shall be deemed guilty of unjust discrimination, which is hereby 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 

Sec. 10 (as amended March 2, 1889). That any common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, or, whenever such common carrier 
s a corporation, any director or officer thereof, or any receiver, trustee, 
lessee, agent, or person acting for or employed by such corporation, 
who, alone or with any other corporation, company, person, or party, 
shail willfally do, or cause to be done, or shall willin ly suffer or permit 
to be done, any act, matter, or thing in this act prohibited or declared 
to be unlawful, or who shall aid or abet therein, or shall willfully omit 
or fail to do any act, matter, or thing in this act required to be done, 
or shall cause or willfully suffer or permit any act, matter, or thing 
so directed or required by this act to be done not to be so done, or 
shall aid or abet any such omission or failure, or shall be guilty of any 

infraction of this act, or shall aid or abet therein, shall be deemed 
* guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof in any dis- 
trict court of the United States within the jurisdiction of which such 
offense was committed, be pete gh to a fine of not to exceed $5,000 for 
each offense: Provided, That if the offense for which any person shall 
be convicted as aforesaid shall be an unlawful discrimination in rates, 
fares, or et cog for the transportation of passengers or property, such 
person shail, in addition to the fine hereinbefore provided for, be lable 
to imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term not exceeding two years, 
or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 


It would seem as if those sections, with the other provisions 
in the same general act, were clear enough and comprehensive 
enough to abate the practice of granting free transportations, 
if the carriers and people were disposed to obey them. Yet, in 
the face of that law, it will not be questioned that the practice 
was continued throughout the country. Some companies evaded 
it by various subterfuges and devices and others openly and 
boldly ignored it. Legislative, executive, and judicial officers 
of the Federal and State governments have either been ignorant 
of its exigtence or have looked upon it as a dead letter. This 
practice of evading or breaking the law has exercised a very 
general ted insiduous influence on business and political affairs. 
The effect has been to weaken the moral force and stamina of 


society. When men commissioned to execute the law were the 
first to break it, what hope was there for its effectual enforce- 
ment? The open and flagrant violation of this provision against 
favoritism and discrimination in passenger transportation tended 
to belittle the whole act. It was made ridiculous and contempti- 
ble. The expected happened. Carriers and shippers who were 
accustomed to ignore one part of the law with impunity pro- 
ceeded to violate the balance, perhaps not so openly and boldly, 
but quite as effectually. The enforcement of one part of a statute 
is quite as important as the other. Government can not main- 
tain respect and obedience for one while it winks at the violation 
of the other. 

According to parliamentary practice and precedent the whole 
matter is now in the hands of the conferees. The Senate recog- 
nized the antipass provision in the old law by inserting an 
amendment to the same effect in the pending bill. And I am 
very glad to have just learned from thé chairman of the House 
committee that the amendment is retained and very much im- 
proved. That the exceptions favoring several classes of people 
some of which would make the bill ridiculous—have been elimi- 
nated. The House conferees have done well in securing such 
a clean-cut statement of the law, with a reasonably severe pen- 
alty for its violation. They are entitled to the earnest commen- 
dation of their colleagues, and I venture to predict that it will 
not fail of passage. 

We are the only officers of the General Government, from top 
to bottom, who are elected directly by the people; and if we are 
true to our obligations and fairly represent the-views of the 
majority of our constitutents, we will vote for an ironclad anti- 
pass law, and use our influence in and out of Congress for its 
faithful and rigorous enforcement. 

It is frequently said that little, if any, reform will be accom- 
plished by it. That it will be obeyed for a while, then allowed 
to relapse into innocuous desuetude. But let us do our duty. 
Let us give it another trial. Let us galvanize it into new life. 
Let us serve notice on the railroads that we mean business, and 
that it will be enforced; and let us serve notice on the people 
that they have a great duty to perform in assisting toward its 
faithful execution. The giving as well as the taking of a free 
pass should be declared to be a crime, and the penalty visited on 
the taker should be equal to that on the giver. Then the possés- 
sor of such a card would not display it as evidence of his impor- 
tance, but would carefully secrete it as evidence of his guilt. 
The men who, in the past, have been accustomed to accept them 
would not use them in the future for fear of punishment, if for 
no higher motive. 

Aceording to the testimony taken before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and in other proceedings, some of the great 
railway operators will be glad to join hands with the people for 
the suppression of the free-pass vice. It was inaugurated by 
the companies, and has grown so great as to become an abuse 
and a burden. Many people have become so accustomed to ride 
free that they look upon it as a right, or a legitimate perquisite, 
which the companies are bound to respect; and when men of 
power and influence demand these fayors they deem it wise 
policy to comply. By this they lose a large percentage of their 
legitimate revenue. If they tell the truth, they, too, are victims 
of their own vicious system. 

Hon. Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who is a very well informed and conservative man, 
estimated that the railway companies of the country lose from 
20 to 25 per cent of their legitimate revenues by the free-pass 
practice. That statement may surprise many, and yet the 
chances are that it was an underestimate. Honest railway 
managers know that it is an abuse and that it is wrong. They 
must make the business pay, and they recognize the injustice of 
making 75 or 80 per cent of the people who buy tickets pay for 
this 20 or 25 per cent who are permitted to ride free. But this 
kind of insidious and demoralizing favoritism has long been in 
vogue. It is deeply rooted in the body politic. No single man- 
ager or company is able to eradicate it. Its condemnation must 
be general, and the masses of the people must do their part to- 
ward its abatement. 

The Government is not an abstract machine or organization. 
It consists of citizens commissioned by the people to make, in- 
terpret, and execute the law. They are clothed with authority 
from the masses of the people and are responsible to them. All 
officials of the Government are put there, directly or indirectly, 
by the voters, and all along the line, from the President down, 
they fairly represent their constitutents in ability and public 
virtue. A stream will rise no higher than its source. If the 
standard of the public service would be raised, the general 
average of the voters must be elevated in righteousness and 
intelligence. 


Just now there is a revival in political morals. A wave of 


civic virtue is sweeping over the country. Grafters are being 
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indicted, tried, and punished. Senators are being prosecuted 
for violations of statutes and frands on the Government, and 
are being driven to death or prison. Insurance presidents are 
being driven into retirement, exile, or the grave. There is a 
loud outery against the Standard Oi] Company, the meat trust, 
the tobacco trust, the steel trust, the lead trust, and many other 
trusts and combinations which are reaping tremendous profits 
by crushing out competition and creating monopolies. Public 
opinion is aroused and is ready to strike down the leaders of 
the parties and the idols of the people for acts which at other 
times have been passed over in silence. Is this a mere spasm, 
a temporary convulsion, which will subside as suddenly as it 
arose? Does it indicate a permanent uplifting of publie senti- 
ment and an abiding determination that those vested with power 
of office, power of wealth, and power of industrial and commer- 
cial monopoly shall recognize the fact that the general public 
has rights which they are bound to respect? 

I fully believe that this system of free transportation to peo- 
ple in office and to other people of power and influence is an 
insidious‘ and demoralizing practice, and should be stopped. 
Many ordinary people are largely responsible for it. Many of 
them have been wont to look upon free passes as a legitimate 
perquisite of office and to consider the man who did not improve 
his opportunities in that regard as behind the times. If they 
would check this evil and others which flow from it, they must 
reverse their opinions in this respect. They must not solicit 
any more free passes from their representatives in the State or 
National Government. Shippers, contractors, teachers, preach- 
ers, professors, and politicians, and all other classes of citizens, 
should pay their regular fares. They should ask no favors and 
give none. All should stand by the law and its vigorous en- 
forcement. When the people do their part, and pay for their 
accommodations according to the schedule rates, it will not be 
so difficult to make the carriers stop unjust discrimination in 
the transportation of freight and render service to all at just 
and reasonable rates. 

Freightage is a tax on commodities. Shippers are the ones 
now complaining; but eventually, in this, as in other taxes, the 
millions of toilers bear the burden. The consumer pays the 
price plus the freight. He can not escape. He is therefore 
interested that these taxes be made as low as possible. Every 
citizen watches the tax budget and rate, which are small com- 
pared with his annual contributions toward transportation com- 
panies. He should be willing to pay fair profits to the compa- 
nies on their investments and risks; but he has a right to pro- 
test against excessive rates and inordinate profits. If a shipper, 
he is doubly justified in crying out against any form of favor- 
itism toward his competitors. This equality of treatment is 
not a favor to be importuned from common carriers, but a right 
to be demanded. If the companies are wise, they will yield 
gracefully to this reasonable demand, for if the railroad man- 
agers continue to disregard it and conduct their business as if 
they are above the law, and continue to absorb into the hands 
of the few the wealth of the country, government ownership of 
all transportation facilities will be the result. 

The ghost of national socialism is appearing on the political 
horizon, and the railway magnates and others who have accumu- 
lated their millions by monopolies of the necessaries of life and 
frauds on the masses better beware. It would be well for them 
to sit up and take notice and read the signs of the times. But 
there are those aside from the managers of those great corpora- 
tions who are equally responsible for the present conditions. 
Discriminations in the transportation of property and passen- 
gers are not offenses which can be committed by the companies 
alone. There must be partners in these crimes. The provisions 
of this law against discriminations in the freight traffic will 
never be effectually enforced while the provision against free 
transportation of passengers in the former act or in the amend- 
ment to this bill is indiscriminately yiolated. Both parts must 
stand or fall together. The efforts of the President and the 
executive officers who are intrusted with the administration of 
this law should be supported by every citizen. Every man who 
accepts a free pass is an enemy to the law. He puts himself 
under obligation to the company. He is no longer entirely free. 
When he violates the law he is prone to condone its violation 
by others. If the companies continue to evade the law with ref- 
erence to freight traffic, they will want sympathy. They will 
need to develop a public sentiment that will wink at their eva- 
sions, and that, according to their experience, can be most 
insiduously accomplished by granting favors in the form of free 
passes. “Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.” 
„Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” 
The companies appreciate the force of these proverbs. 

I have the honor to represent a large constituency of un- 
usually intelligent and progressive people. Yet, while Members 


from other sections of the country have been deluged with let- 
ters, telegrams, and petitions advising them how to vote on the 
railway rate bill, I have not, since the commencement of this 
agitation, received a single communication on the subject from 
my district. Whether that silence indicates indifference or 
hopelessness or satisfaction with present conditions or confi- 
dence that their Member needs no advice on this particular 
bill I am not entirely certain. I voted for it, and will do so 
again. However, I have little faith that the results expected 
of it by its friends will be accomplished unless it contains an 
ironclad antipass provision and that it be enforced with unre- 
lenting persistency. ‘These are my abiding convictions on this 
question after having given it much thought during a period of 
many years. 

It may be said that I take myself and the subject too seri- 
ously; that the free-pass custom has prevailed and will con- 
tinue; that if the companies are disposed to be clever, let them 
alone; they can afford it and their favorites enjoy the free 
rides. This phase of public opinion is the result of thought- 
lessness. Beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” It is a serious 
matter. The present concentration of business, wealth, and 
power is cause for alarm, and the tendency to greater centrali- 
zation is positively dangerous to our republican institutions. 
Nearly all the railroads are now in a few combinations. The 
logical result will be to absorb them all in one gigantic system 
under a single head. Then railroad men will have but one 
employer and shippers but one common carrier by land. There 
will be no competition, and passes will be distributed not as in- 
ducements for freight business, but for corruption purposes. 
Centralization in other directions will be perfected. The trusts 
will grow and grind and crush out all independents, and the nec- 
essaries of life and transportation facilities will be absorbed in 
a few monstrous combinations, i 

This would tend toward economy and the cheapening of com- 
modities, and some good would result if the profits were dis- 
tributed. But they are not, and will not be in the future. They 
are absorbed by the monopolists to enlarge their fortunes and 
magnify their power. The rich are growing richer, and the 
proletariat is Increasing. Middlemen are being eliminated. 
Small merchants and business men are falling by the wayside. 
They must accept service in the large concerns or starve. The 
effect of all this concentration is that the proportion of men who 
are entirely free to think, act, and vote as they please is con- 
stantly becoming smaller. Such a condition will become a 
menace to free institutions. Industrial serfdom is but a shade 
better than chattel slavery. Is this a serious matter? Is this 
an encouraging prospect? The national socialists welcome these 
conditions and rejoice at the present tendencies, for they favor 
collectivism and paternalism, and contend that when the pro- 
duction and distribution of the necessaries of life are sub- 
stantially centralized the business should be conducted by the 
Central Government so that the profits may be widely dis- 
tributed. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty now as in more heroic 
times. Will the people check this tendency ere it is too late? 
It can be done if they will set their faces resolutely against it. 
It can not be done by timeservers or sycophants, and people 
who accept favors from those enemies of individualism sur- 
render their independence and lose their usefulness in this 
patriotic cause. ` 


The Naturalization Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and having under consideration the bill H. R. 15442—the 
naturalization bill— 

Mr. STEENERSON said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I desire to state that I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the main objects and purpose of this bill and I desire 
to say further that as this bill was reported it contains some 
very serious errors. It was a very imperfect bill, and I think 
I had the honor to suggest to the gentlemen of the committee 
and to the gentleman in charge of this bill, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Bonyncr], some of the amendments which have 
just been adopted, at least two of them. As the bill was re- 
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ported it was impossible to be naturalized if you moved from one 
State to another if you happened to take your declaration of 
intention to become a citizen on your first arrival in the coun- 


try. Undoubtedly these things have been overlooked by the 
committee and by those who prepared the bill. The other defect 
in the bill which has been corrected by the amendment just 
_ offered related to the effect upon the operation of the land laws 
of the United States, inasmuch as a large number of people 
haye settled on the public domain, haying taken out their decla- 
rations of intention, and would be entitled to make final proofs 
upon compliance with the homestead laws. If this bill had 
passed as the committee recommended it should pass, it would 
have forfeited thousands of homesteads upon the public domain. 
The land laws permit entries by aliens who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, but requires that before making 
final proofs they must be citizens. Many of these entrymen 
have no opportunity, being on the frontier, working on their 
land and associating only with their families, to learn the Eng- 
lish language before making final proof, and this they must do 
within a certain time, which may in some instances be near at 
hand, and in case of failure their land is forfeited. Such a re- 
sult was so shockingly unjust that the committee finally agreed 
to so amend the bill as to make it apply only to persons who 
shall hereafter declare their intention to become citizens. This, 
however, in my opinion does not go far enough, for this so- 
called “literary test“ should not apply to any who take up 
homesteads on the public domain. If an exception is made in 
favor of homesteaders on the public domain it will be in har- 
mony with the provision of the proposed immigration bill which 
seeks to aid in distributing immigrants in the interior and on the 
frontier, where they can become farmers and home builders. The 
defects which the bill contained have been to an extent remedied 
by the amendments already adopted at the suggestion of the 
gentleman in charge of the bill, and it is hoped he will accept 
the further amendments suggested. 

I now desire to call attention to another very serious ques- 
tion regarding this bill, and that is whether or not it does not 
operate to repeal existing law relative: to naturalization of for- 
eign-born minor children through the naturalization of their 
parents, and thus to alienize thousands of people and cause 
endless confusion and injustice. ‘The section that has just been 
read in the first line says “that an alien may be admitted to 
become a citizen of the United States in the following manner, 
and not otherwise,” and then at the end of the bill it provides 
“that all laws inconsistent with the provisions of this act are 
repealed.” Now, it is true that section 2172 of the Revised 
Statutes is not expressly repealed, but that section is, in my 
opinion, inconsistent with the provision that I have just read 
and which it seeks to amend. The provision of section 2172 
of the Revised Statutes is as follows: 

The children of 
law of the United States, being under the age of 21 years at the time 
of the naturalization of their parents, shall, if dwelling in the United 
States, be considered as citizens thereof. 

In order to be on the safe side and not run any chances of 
such serious results, I have offered the following amendment, 
which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend Dy- MENE out lines 3, 4, and Ď, page 4, and insert the fol- 
lowing: That an alien may be admitted to become a citizen of the 
United States in the following manner, and not otherwise, except as 
provided by section 2172 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That will preserve the present rights 
in the matter. It is unnecessary to explain the disastrous ef- 
fect that the repeal of that section would cause. I am sure that 
no member of the committee and that no Member of this House 
who understands the situation would for one moment propose 
any such monstrous proposition. This question of the effect of 
the naturalization of parents upon the citizenship of minor 
children concerns the doctrine of citizenship, but it is regulated 
by the naturalization laws, and is therefore involved in this 
discussion. A repeal of section 2172, Revised Statutes, would 
abolish citizenship by descent and leave the common-law doc- 
trine of citizenship by birth only as in full force. Great Britain 
abandoned that doctrine, and in 1870 enacted a statute which 
says: 

Where the father, being a British subject, or the mother, being a 
British subject and a widow, becomes an alien in pursuance of this 
act (by naturalization in a foreign state), every child of such father 
er mother who during infancy has become a resident in the country 
where the father or mother is naturalized, and has, according to the 
laws of such country, become naturalized therein, shall be deemed to 


be a subject of the state of which the father or mother has become a 
subject and not a British subject. 


The law of Continental Europe was that the children natu- 
rally follow the condition of the parents. 
The United States has not the power to declare its members citizens 


of nowhere, and cast them adrift upon other civilized governments for 
protection, (Webster on Citizenship, 129.) 


rsons who have been duly naturalized under any 


The law as it now stands has been in force since March 26, 
1790, when the following provision was enacted (1 Stat. L., 
103): 

And the children of such persons so naturalized, dwelling within 


the United States, being under the age of 21 years at the time of such 
naturalization, shall also be considered as citizens of the United States. 


This reappeared in the act of January 29, 1795 (1 Stat. L., 
414), and was not repealed by the act of June 18, 1798 (1 Stat. 
L., 153), which is incorporated in the Revised Statutes, as fol- 
lows (sec. 2172): 

The children of persons who have been duly naturalized under any 
law of the United States, * being under the age of 21 yea 


rs 
at the time of the naturalization of their parents, shall, if dwelling in 
the United States, be considered as citizens thereof. 

The origin of the provision is probably to be found in the Vir- 
ginia law of 1779 (Henning’s Stat. L., 10, 129): 

And all infants wheresoever born whose father, If living, or other- 
wise whose mother, was a citizen at the time of their birth, or who 
migrate hither, their father, if living, or otherwise their mother, be- 
coming a citizen, or who migrate hither without father or mother, shall 

deemed citizens of this Commonwealth until they relinquish that 
character in manner hereinafter expressed. 


And then follows in this notable act, which Thomas Jefferson 
drafted, a pronouncement of the right of expatriation. 

The law of England on the subject before us is especially 
important, because of the circumstances surrounding its adoption. 
It was enacted in 1870 (33 Vic., 170) upon recommendation of 
a royal commission appointed in 1868 to inquire into the laws 
of naturalization and allegiance. Lord Clarendon was the 
chairman of the commission, Robert Phillimore and Vernon Har- 
court were among the members, and Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn made its findings the basis of his treatise on nationality. 
One of the moving causes for the appointment of the British 
commission, Chief Justice Cockburn states in the introduction 
to his book (p. 3), was the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives on the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens in foreign states, and one object sought to be 
achieved by the British commission was to bring the English 
law of naturalization and citizenship more nearly into con- 
formity with American law than it had thus far been. The 
English statute is as follows: ö 

Where the father or the mother, being a widow, has obtained a cer- 
tificate of naturalization in the United Kingdom, every child of such 
father or mother, who during infancy has become a resident with such 


father or mother in any ae of the United Kingdom, shall be deemed 
to be a naturalized British subject. 


There was no doubt in the minds of the British commission 
that this section was to the same effect as the law of the United 
States. Chief Justice Cockburn states our law thus: 

The children of a naturalized alien, if minors at the time of such 
naturalization, become citizens through naturalization of the father; a 
9705 children born after the father’s naturalization. (Nationality, 
p. A 

The meaning of our statute was thus stated by Secretary 
Blaine in 1881: 

The Department has always held the provisions of section 2172 Re- 
vised Statutes as applicable to such children as were actually residing 
in the United States at the time of their father’s naturalization or to 
minor children who came to the United States during their minority 
and while the parents were residing here in the character of citizens. 
This view appears to in consonance with the traditional policy 
of our Government on the subject of citizenship. (Van Dyne on 
Citizenship, p. 121.) 

These children are citizens of the United States by naturaliza- 
tion, and they do not become such until they come to the United 
States to dwell, because no country can naturalize people not 
within the jurisdiction of its laws. When they come to the 
United States to dwell they are on the same plane with other 
citizens. “All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside,” says the Con- 
stitution. Article XIV, section 1. 

Many minors go abroad for educational and other laudable 
purposes. If they are citizens of the United States they re- 
ceive the protection of this Government, but if they are aliens 
they can not receive such protection. If one of the class we 
are considering were to return to the country of his birth he 
might receive its protection if his return were permanent, but 
under the laws of most States he would be an alien if his re- 
turn were only temporary. Outside of the country of his birth 
he would be able to leok to no Government for protection. He 
might be unjustly impressed into a foreign army, being, in fact, 
of the very age for military duty; he might be expelled from the 
country because he could not establish his nationality; he 
might be imprisoned under suspicion; he might be deprived of 
his property or even of his life, and no power would have a 
right to intervene in his behalf. If he sought to come back 
to the United States he would have to return as an alien im- 
migrant, and if his health were bad or his money gone, he 
might actually be deported to the inhospitable shores from 
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which he sought to escape. The countries of continental Europe 
habitually demand proof of nationality of foreigners, and often 
expel those who can not produce it. No one can enter, or 
sojourn in, or leave Russia or Turkey without showing a certifi- 
cate of his citizenship. No one can matriculate at the schools 
or universities of the continental States without this proof. 

Recommendations to change existing law should have as a 
basis the correction of evils which have arisen, but there is no 
evidence that the law under consideration has produced any 
noticeable evils. 

Mr. Gallard Hunt, of the State Department, in his discussion 
of this question in the report of the Commission on Naturaliza- 
tion, concludes: 

Many bills have from time to time been introduced in Con 
proposing extraordinary restrictions to admission to citizenship, but a 
careful search has failed to discover that any bill was ever introduced 
haying as its object the abolition of the long-existing rule that the 
naturalization of the parents shall naturalize the minor children dwell- 
ing in the United States. 

he rule has epparentty received little consideration, and this is good 


s have resulted from it. 12 7 own experience is that 
Z 


proof that few ey 
enship practiced under 


there are few impositions upon American cit 
it, fewer, in fact, than result from the provision, to which no one can 
reasonably object, which makes American citizens of children born 
abroad of parents who are already citizens, It has been said, however, 
that under the law as it stands a minor who is nearly of age may 
come to the United States and leave in a short time a full-fledged 
American. Undoubtedly he may, but it must be remembered that he 
can be 1 while he is abroad only as long as he entertains in 
good faith-an intention of returning to the United States to perform 
the duties of citizenship. As soon as it is evident that he is not dwell- 
ing the United States he is held to have practically expatriated 
mself. 

It may be said also that the child of a naturalized citizen may come 
to the United States when very young and return immediately to a 
foreign jurisdiction an American citizen, and that, being under age, he 
must then be protected for years until he reaches his majority and 
elects his nationality. This is an extreme supposition, under which 
no concrete cases are on record as having arisen; but it may well be 
doubted whether in this case the child would be considered as ever 
having resided or dwelt in the United States, and if he never dwelt in 
the United States he would never be considered its citizen. 

It is true that in a few cases young men who are not fitted for citi- 
zenship, and would be prevent from securing it if they e in 
their own right, now secure it through their parents’ naturalization; 
but there are not enough of them, and the eyils arising from their ad- 
mission are not ro, ea enough to justify a change which would 
sweep a whole class into helpless alienage. his class comprises many 
thousands, nearly all of whom come to the United States at an age 
when they are most susceptible to the influences which surround them. 
Their parents, under whose control they are, are American citizens; 
they go to American schools; they know no other allegiances than that 
of the United States; they look upon themselyes and are looked upon 
by others as Americans. It is a common event for the alien who seeks 
a home in the United States to wait until he has established himself 
before sending for his family to share his fortunes. If the naturaliza- 
tion of adults is surrounded by careful safeguards so as to exclude the 
unfit, the question of the fitness of the children may safely be left 
where it is. It must be remembered, 2517 that the citizenship which 
is conferred on these children does not militate in the slightest degree 
against their electing another nationality than ours immediately upon 
thelr reaching manhood. 


These views are sound and the result of special study and ob- 
servation. I submit that in view of the great importance of the 
subject we should take no chances of an unintended repeal of 
existing law, and that the saving clause I have proposed should 
be adopted. 

. * * . * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from: Illinois. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. This amendment simply requires that candidates for 
naturalization shall speak English. It liberalizes the bill. The 
object of this bill is to remedy an evil. That evil is set forth 
in the report as being fraudulent naturalization. They have 
pointed out that large numbers of people have received certifi- 
cates of naturalization who are not entitled to them. Some of 
these certificates were absolute forgeries, and were sold to people 
residing abroad in order to enable them to evade the immigra- 
tion laws and land in this country. Others were obtained by 
false personifications, so that they were issued in fictitions 
names and then afterwards used by the people not entitled to 
them; and it is set out in the report that these frauds were 
perpetrated in the interest of elections, that particeps criminus 
to these frauds are election committees who seek to get votes 
and at the same time to bribe these intended voters who are 
not qualified to vote to vote in the way that they desired. 
These are great evils. They are serious impositions upon the 
rights of every American citizen, and such evils should be rem- 
edied. But allow me to ask how is this evil going to be reme- 
died by this particular provision requiring this so-called “ educa- 
tional qualification?” It is, however, correctly speaking, not an 
educational qualification. It is a linguistic qualification, be- 
cause a man may be educated in other languages than the Eng- 
lish language. Under the operation of this law as proposed in 
the first place it would have forfeited, as I have already pointed 
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out, thousands of homesteads of bona fide settlers on public 
domain, but even with the amendment it still operates to dis- 
criminate in the future against aliens who do not possess the 
qualifications of speaking and writing the English language. 
The result will be to discourage the settlement of the newer 
portions of the country by good, honest, hard-working people. 
You would by this proposed measure make the laws operate 
unequally. If, for instance, an elderly man like President Fal- 
liers, of France, should decide to emigrate to the United States 
he can not be naturalized, because in all probability he would 
not be able to learn the English language within five years, 
whereas Count Boni de Castelane, who has undoubtedly had 
opportunities in the last ten years of learning the English 
language, could be naturalized, because he could speak and 
write the English language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to extend my remarks for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks for fiye minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I say that the law would operate un- 
equally, and the result would be that the United States would 
be deprived of industrious, good, honest citizens. Now, the 
qualifications that we have required of people in the past who 
intend to become citizens is that they be men of good moral 
character, and that they are attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States. That is an important part 
of the qualification. [Applause.] They may be men of good 
moral character and attached to the principles of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and yet be unable to comply with 
this requirement. It is an unfair discrimination against immi- 
grants from non-English speaking countries, as I pointed out 
when this bill was up for consideration on a previous occasion, 

It is not from the immigrants who come here to settle on our 
public domain, who come to abide here permanently and to 
build homes and raise families, that we may expect frauds 
upon our election laws or danger to our free institutions. Such 
immigrants should not be denied citizenship because of inability 
to speak and read and write English. They may notwith- 
standing be as loyal and as patriotic as any. Nothing has 
been shown that connects inability to speak English with any 
of the evils complained of. There is no relation of cause and 
effect between them. The frauds and perjury against natu- 
ralization laws were committed by persons proficient in English. 
I hope that the amendment which I have sent to the desk and 
which I will ask to have read will be adopted. 


The Panama Canal—For What and for Whom Is it to be Constructed?—A Note of 
Discord, and a Word of Warning. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 15, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 19844) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1907, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I know it is ungracious and unpopular that 
amid the chorus of enthusiasm about the building of the Panama 
Canal there should be a note of inharmony; nevertheless I shall 
sound that note. 

We have entered upon a proposition that has been the dream 
of statesmen and business men for yery many years, which in- 
volves the building of the Panama Canal and the connecting of the 
two mighty oceans—the Atlantic and Pacific. When completed 
the Panama Canal will be a world highway, and the enterprise 
is second in its cost to no enterprise ever undertaken by man- 
kind. It will, in the end, involye an expenditure of money 
unheard of and undreamed of hitherto as connected with any 
one enterprise, and it may be wise now to stop and consider 
something of the momentous importance that attaches to this 
mighty work. That it will be the greatest achievement of engi- 
neering skill, if completed satisfactorily, that the world has 
ever witnessed, no man, I think, will deny. 
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Engineers have pierced the mighty chains of European moun- 
tains and steel tracks have connected Switzerland with Italy 
and France with Italy, and the Suez Canal was the wonder of 
the world in its day, and there are other canals and enterprises 
of mighty importance, and yet there is not one of them that is 
significant as compared with this mighty undertaking. If it 
shall be completed successfully and without duplicating the 
scandals pertinent to its former history, the Panama Canal will 
be recognized as the great illustration of what man can do, 
how he can contend with distances, how he can obliterate moun- 
tains and obstructions, and how he can redistribute the conti- 
nents and reunite divided oceans. And as an engineering feat, 
if thus accomplished, as it will be, the men who originally 
planned it and the men who have stood over it and fought for 
it and the men who shall have impressed themselves and their 
genius upon its form and structure will be noted men, for it is 
more than probable that no achievement like it or its equivalent 
will be known among men in the future. 

What is the purpose of this canal? For whose benefit has it 
been projected, and for whose benefit will it operate? Its cost 
is to be something simply enormous. I do not believe that any 
intelligent man possessed of money to invest in an enterprise 
like this would for a moment invest one dollar in the building 
of the Panama Canal if he found it impossible to do so with an 
intelligent knowledge of the ultimate cost of the enterprise. 
When the most skilled men in the world differ so widely, is there 
any wonder that we, who are mere laymen in this mighty field 
of study should have no opinion and be unable to form one as 
to the outcome of this enormous expenditure? 

In round numbers, we have expended, including our obligations 
coming due, close to $100,000,000, and what has been done? We 
have not yet decided what the type shall be. We do not know 
whether it is to be a lock-level canal, so eloquently and effect- 
ively supported by the gentleman from Ohio, my esteemed col- 
league [Mr. Busron], or whether it is to be a sea-level canal, as 
is insisted upon by many other able men. It would seem to a 
nonprofessional man that the rudiments of common sense in 
business have been set aside and ignored when we spend a hun- 
dred million dollars and do not know what we are proposing to 
do with it. If a man in one of our towns should excayate for a 
foundation for a house and begin to expend money for material, 
first a few brick, then a few pieces of timber, and then a little 
paint, and so on, and on being interrogated would be unable to 
state what size the house is to be, what form of house he was 
going to build, and out of what material it was to be constructed, 
and especially as to where it was to be located, and he could not 
give an answer to either one of the questions, he would be con- 
sidered as a man of doubtful ability as a planner and builder of 
a house. We occupy just that position to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, you can not tell whether we are going to strug- 
gle to overcome the law of gravitation by digging each end of 
this canal to a level with the other end and pouring the water 
through from one sea to another or whether we are to under- 
take a system of locks and get rid of obstruction by climbing 
step by step the almost mountainous pathway that must be 
traveled. 

But we are going to build it. American genius, American 
enterprise, American push and determination are behind it, and 
it is going to be built. Some of you gentlemen of the committee 
may witness the opening of that canal. I yenture there will be 
very few of the present Members of Congress who will not have 
gone to account for the deeds done here in this body long before 
that canal shall have been opened, but there may be some. 
There will be others who shall come after us and inherit the 
fruits of our patriotic devotion, our enterprise, our pride, our 
skill. They will inherit them and they will inherit something 
else, too. They will inherit from two hundred and fifty to five 
hundred million dollars of national debt on which there will be 
paid every year 2 per cent, and if nothing else remains of the 
yarious stages through which we have traveled, that will indi- 
cate to our posterity the tremendous magnitude of this undertak- 

„ ing. There will be that indebtedness, for it will all exist long 

after the canal has passed into the maritime wonders of the 

world. The bonds will be drawing interest, working by day and 
by night, and there will be no mistake about the accuracy of 
their work, and there will be no mistake about the burden that 
will be placed upon the people of the United States. And what 
are they to get back? That is the question that I arose to refer 
to. What will they get back? However patriotic we may be, 
however proud we may be of our achievements on sea and land 
and in civil life, we still have among us the strong traditionary 
element of the shrewd Yankee, and cui bono will be an interro- 
gation that will be put by our descendants a great many thou- 
sands of times when this semiannual interest day comes round; 


and I am here now to discuss for a few moments this topic. 
What is the ostensible purpose of building this canal? I mean 
what is the general impression why this canal is desirable? I 
do not mean some one man’s crochet or “ fad,” but I mean what 
is the general understanding of why we are building this canal— 
what are we doing this for? This is a most tremendous project. 
Wherefore; why; what about it? Far wiser men than I am 
claim that it is a project that will be absolutely invaluable to 
us as a people; that it will be a profitable investment for every 
dollar of money that it costs, no matter how gigantic the sum 
may loom up; and I enter upon the discussion of the question 
with great modesty; that degree of modesty which my friends 
here will at once recognize as my peculiar and most striking 
characteristic. i 

While it may not be proper and wise for me to enter upon this 
discussion under all the circumstances and considering all that 
has been said about the project, yet I have a right to. I have 
a right to consider carefully and cautiously with you and with 
our fellow-citizens what there is in this project that justifies the 
expenditure of money by the United States. That France knew 
what she was doing when she aided the project it does not take 
a wise man to understand. If Japan should to-day champion 
this project, I could understand what her purpose would be. But 
Japan is too wise to champion a project that is going to be a 
tremendous benefit to her when she can just as well look on and 
see other people labor in the vineyard and she can enter, as I 
will show directly, into the reward. 

We are building this canal, it is said, for the benefit of com- 
merce, and that must be so if it has any purpose. We will as- 
sume at this point, and for the purpose I have in view, that we 
are building it for the benefit of commerce. What commerce? 
Whose commerce? Our commerce. We have some commerce. 
Our foreign trade is increasing at a wonderfully rapid ratio. 
But how are we to benefit our commerce by digging this canal, 
and if we are benefiting it, are we doing all we might do to 
benefit it? No commerce of the United States will be benefited 
by the project in seeking European markets by the digging of 
the Panama Canal. Start right there as an indisputable propo- 
sition. Eliminate that proposition from your mind if you have 
it in your mind. You are not going to shorten the distance be- 
tween New York and Boston and the innumerable workshops of 
the Atlantic coast and the European markets. The same track 
over the trackless sea will remain and its distance will neither 
be lengthened nor shortened. The same markets will offer the 
same inducements in Europe, and they will offer no more, and, 
it is to be hoped, no fewer inducements. The cost of freight 
would presumably be just the same, and our sharp contention in 
the rivalry of commerce and manufacture and labor in Europe 
and in the European markets and in the markets controlled by 
European management outside of Europe will remain unaf- 
fected. Then what? What are we digging this canal for? 
Why, we are digging it to bring the Atlantic coast and the in- 
terior production of the United States into greater proximity to 
the oriental and Asiatic and African markets. We want to 
reach out and cultivate new fields of commercial operation in 
China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, Borneo, India; and so we 
will spend from three to five hundred million dollars, will we, 
to promote that intercourse and promote that profitable trade 
and bring us into greater access? Do we secure any greater 
facility of access for the whole United States? The Pacific 
coast will not be benefited. The Pacific coast is on that side of 
the continent and has a straight run to the Orient, several dif- 
ferent runs. She has a straight line of water from Seattle, the 
great thriving port of the Northwest, a wonderful city, just in 
its swaddling clothes, just emerging, as it were, from its in- 
fancy and beginning to shake off the trammels of youth and 
emerging into the mighty fields of operations open to the giants 
of trade and commerce. They are not to be benefited. Neither 
will San Francisco be benefited, nor yet Portland. Quite the re- 
verse, Mr. Chairman, but they must submit. I do not put this 
forward as any suggestion. We would not hesitate one moment 
in the building of the canal because it is going to bring about a 
rivalry that might be injurious to the northwest Pacific coast. 
That is not the important question. Located where they are, 
with all the natural advantages they haye, they must also bear 
the burdens of competition. But will they have any competi- 
tion? That is the real question now. We have not shortened 
their line of communication by one inch. The architect of the 
universe laid out their way of travel to the coming markets of 
the oriental world. I confess that if the Panama Canal were 
constructed to-day and open and running, it might facilitate 
the entrance of the New England and North Atlantic coast trade 
into the oriental markets because of the virgin character of 
that magnificent field; but what will have been accomplished 
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ten or twenty years hence, which is in the one case a low guess 
and in the other a probable estimate of the time to be con- 
sumed in the building of the Panama Canal? Thatis the matter 
to be considered. Now is the time; now the day of salvation. 

Now is the time when we ought to be seeking to promote our 
interests in the oriental trade. Trade once secured and fas- 
tened upon will stay, and the trouble is that the staying quality 
cuts both ways. The stay will be just as great to the foreigner 
who gets the traffic as it would be to us if we had gotten the 
traffic. So the plain duty that lay before us was to have made 
use of the facilities and instrumentalities which we now have, 
or which we could have had within a year or a year and a 
half, and gone into the markets of the Orient with our trade 
berne under our flag and fastened upon those markets, and then 
if we saw fit to go on with this tremendous expenditure of 
money in order to more surely absorb the traffic, that would 
have been another question. Then, who is to be benefited by 
this canal? There never was a time in the history of. mankind 
when there was such sharp rivalry for commercial advantage. 
The genius of mankind has been brought into operation to de- 
vise means to overcome competition and to establish advantage 
to the seeker. In our commercial life in America the greatest 
Instrumentality of trade is the commercial traveler. All the 
old arts and efforts have long ago been abandoned, and the com- 
mercial trayeler, the man with the grip in his hand and his 
samples in the grip, with the ready smile on his face and his 
hearty salutation—he is the man who is the great factor in 
American trade, and he is the great factor in all that relates 
to American life. He is the best politician in the country. If 
I want to prepare a set of estimates as to how a State is going, 
or a Congressional district, give me access to the commercial 
travelers and I will shortly tell you all about it, and their in- 
formation will never be faulty. If you want to know the con- 
dition of the crops in a certain section of the country, ask the 
commercial travelers. They will tell you, and they never make 
a mistake. If you want to know who is the popular candidate 
for President, ask the commercial travelers, and their informa- 
tion is as accurate as the rising and setting of the sun. They 
are a power in the United States, and they are a power all over 
the world. ‘Travel on an ocean liner, travel through the great 
marts of Europe, stop at. the great hotels of Europe, go up the 
Rhine, travel through the Alps down into Italy, go to Spain, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Russia, and the American commercial trayeler 
is there, but he is in hot competition with the native commercial 
traveler, and he contends with the nearness of the manufacture 
to the place of demand. 

What is all this about? If we propose to compete success- 
fully in the markets of the Orient, we must go there and be there, 
and our goods must go there and be there. How are they to go? 
“Oh,” you say, “ship them from New York; ship them through 
the canal and send them over there.“ Yes; send them over 
there under a foreign flag, in a foreign ship, in the hands of 
a foreign commercial traveler, practically. It has been well 
said that a merchant ship is a commercial traveler seeking the 
markets of the world. Nothing better or more illustrative was 
ever said. They seek the markets of the world. They carry 
the flag of the manufacturers, and there is not a man who has 
had knowledge of our attempts at oriental trade who does not 
admit, without qualification, that the centralization of business 
at Hongkong and at Singapore and at other points under the 
British flag, and the distribution out from there under the 
‘auspices of the British agents has been most potential in the 
occupation of the markets of the oriental world. 

We have got to have ships, and those ships must be our agents 
of commerce; and we haye no ships. An expenditure of 1 per 
cent on $200,000,000 strung out over a period of ten years will 
furnish all the money that has been asked for by the American 
shipbuilding and ship-using interests of the United States to 
comply with their estimate that it would put the American flag 
into every port of the Orient and South America and bear into 
those markets the products of American industry and American 
genius, but we are forbidden to even ask the people of the 
United States to ratify our proposition. It has been a most 
useful proposition. It has furnished the themes of eloquent 
orations; it has furnished topics for Presidential messages; it 
has furnished the bases for oratorical and patriotic addresses 
on the stump and on the Fourth of July. It is beautiful in its 


design and eloquent in the development that politicians have 
made of it, but it is forbidden to even be considered by the 
representatives of the American people, and so we are going 
blindly forward building a channel for our commercial ene- 
mies to head off and destroy our efforts. Build the canal. 
Japan has to-day a larger merchant marine than we have and 
is making arrangements to double it, and she will double it. 


Japan has turned into active construction yards for her mer- 
chant marine most of the navy-yards, with their warlike pro- 
portions. Japan is buying every ship that is for sale in the 
world that she can get at fair prices, and we are cheapening 


cur ships by refusing assistance. Japan is in the market, and 
when this Congress meets again, in my judgment, Japan will 
have made the contracts by which she will acquire all the ocean 
lines of any importance owned by Americans and plying be- 
tween the Pacific coast ports and the oriental countries, and 
when you haye constructed the Panama Canal you will have 
opened a pathway to this commercial navy, and British ships 
and German ships and even Italian and Norwegian ships will 
crowd through the passageway, for the construction of which 
you have laid this mighty and perpetual mortgage upon the 
industries of the people of the United States and strangled us 
in the markets that legitimately belonged to us, markets which 
we might have reached and which we could haye reached and 
which we would have reached with a little intelligent states- 
manship—not the statesmanship of the cornfield alone, but the 
statesmanship of the man who, standing on any foot of Amer- 
ican soil, whether it be on the seacoast of Maine looking out 
upon the stormy waves of the north Atlantic or standing at 
the Cliff House in San Francisco and looking upon the smoother 
waters of the Pacific, or whether he stands in the great indus- 
trial and farming sections of the Middle West, with the teeming 
cornfields around him and the teeming wheat fields waving their 
wealth of production in the morning breeze, a statesman capa- 
ble of grasping all this, appreciating all this, applying the logic 
and force and argument of all this to current questions—that is 
the statesmanship that we need to-day ; not the man who stands 
in the little half bushel of his own surroundings and, looking 
upward, fails to observe the glories of the mighty combination 
of greatness that the American people are producing. 

“Would you build it,” says some one, “ or would you abandon 
it?’ Why ask such a question? We are in it, and the Amer- 
ican people neyer back out. We are going ahead to try to 
build it. France did the same. She entered upon it with just 
as much energy as we are entering, and she spent two or three 
hundred million dollars and quit. We will spend two or three 
hundred million dollars and will be “just beginning to fight.” 
We are an indomitable people, and we are not going to surrender 
even though we discover that we have blundered. So, if you 
ask me, Would you build it?’ I would say “ Yes, under the 
circumstances, I would; but I doubt whether, if we were not 
entangled in the meshes of our own action, I would have built 
it originally.” 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who is not interested in transconti- 
nental railroads and whom I deem one of the wisest men that 
ever lived in this country in all that pertains to business and 
development, trade and commerce—that is my estimate of him— 
with a pencil and pad once showed me an exposition of figures 
and estimates and suggestions that made a profound impression 
upon my mind. I will give only the result of his suggestions. He 
said that, having acquired the title to the Panama Railroad, we 
could build a four-track railroad—six tracks, eight tracks, if we 
wanted to—of the highest grade of steel and of the very highest 
development of railroad construction, and could arrange in 
the two harbors of Panama and Colon a systematic and modern 
scheme of discharging and loading cargoes, and could take out 
of the ship on the Colon side the cargo, load it into cars on the 
railroad, speed it across the brief distance to Panama, dis- 
charge it into the ship, and send it on its way for an immaterial 
fraction of the interest on the cost of this canal, and that the 
project would result in the speeding of the cargo very much 
quicker than the slow and tortuous passage of the canal, and 
would result in avoiding the obstacles, the delays, the hin- 
drances of overflows, the caving of banks, the filling up of silt, 
the breaking of embankments, and all the thousand and one 
obstacles that are sure to crowd themselves upon the operation 
of the canal. I can not verify these statements and these fig- 
ures and these estimates, but they made a profound impression 
upon me because of the lucid statement that was made and be- 
cause of my profound admiration for the man and the great 
esteem in which I hold his wisdom. 

The foregoing suggestions have been made not with a view 
to criticising the attitude of the Administration or of Congress 
or of the country in the matter of the building of the Panama 
Canal, but to again call attention to the great need of doing 
something for the upbuilding of our merchant marine. It is a 
crime that all the great interests of the country, excepting the 
interests on the ocean, should be lavishly provided for by lavish 
and extravagant appropriations of money by the Government 
while this, an interest vital to the future prosperity of the 
nation, is allowed to suffer and die. That there will be a pop- 
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ular uprising some day in favor of this great interest, I pre- 
dict; that ordinary justice, fairness, and equity demands action 
now; that delay will be fatal to the best interests involved; 
that the true spirit of Americanism, which so proudly defies 
competition, except on the ocean, should not shrink cowardly 
from contact in the field of competition with all the nations of 
the world, and, more particularly, that we should be over- 
matched by nations such as Italy and Norway. 


The Lake System for the Panama Canal. 


“The lock-level system is more properly the lake system. Panama 
became the best route only when a plan was perfected which will trans- 
form the torrential valley of the Chagres into a quiet inland sea.” 


SPEECH 
HON. R. WAYNE PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 15, 1906. 


The House having under consideration the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, and Mr. Lirracer having moved to amend the 8 for 
the continuance of the construction of the Panama Canal by providing 
that no part of the money so appropriated shall be used for the con- 
struction of a canal of the so-called * sea-level type,” 

der leave of the House, in extension of his remar in 
mits the following: 

Mr. PARKER said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: The plan for the construction of a lake on 
the Isthmus of Panama, to be created by a dam and approached 
by locks, is what makes a canal possible at Panama which shall 
be available for the largest vessels and constructed at reasonable 
cost and within reasonable time. Before the development of 
that plan the best engineers of the world regarded a canal at 
Panama as impossible. The sea-level plan, then the only plan 
considered, contemplated a canal dug in the bed of the Chagres 
River, between hills, a ditch or cut which would be necessarily 
winding and narrow and would receive all the flow of that river 
and its tributary streams. Their mighty floods, together with 
the tremendous rainfall of the watershed, must pass through the 
cut. Engineering can only attempt to moderate and equalize 
that flow. The canal would be constantly affected by the wash 
of the slopes and the flow of the rivers, while the navigation of 
that narrow, winding ditch would be so impeded by currents 
and cross currents of the entering streams and endangered by 
rock bottom that its use by vessels of the largest size would be 
almost impracticable. ` 

Under these circumstances engineers then turned to Nica- 
ragua as the better route, in spite of the seeming impossibility 
of creating a harbor in the shifting sands of the Caribbean 
Sea at the mouth of the San Juan River, the difficulty of build- 
ing a canal of any size on the steep winding banks of that river, 
the still further problem of damming the river in a narrow 
gorge, where its waters must flow over the top of the dam, and 
the dangers which attend any engineering works in a region 
filled with actiye volcanoes and constantly shaken by destructive 
earthquakes, 

With the formulation afterwards of the lake and lock plan 
for a canal on the Isthmus of Panama all the principal difficul- 
ties vanished and Panama became beyond doubt the route to 
be approved. That lake will afford a wide, deep channel and 
safe navigation through more than half the length of the canal, 
and the digging to be done is diminished by half. 

The lake will receive and control the floods of the Chagres 
and its tributary streams, which will have no appreciable 
effect upon the 110 square miles of lake area. Navigation will 
be in still water and safe. The dam is at the end of the hills 
and at the beginning of low country, so that the entire overflow 
at the dam will be carried thence to the sea through a different 
channel from that followed by the canal. 

The value of such a lake is illustrated on a gigantic scale by 
nature, which has put a dam at Niagara. Below that dam the 
waters of the Niagara River rage and roar in a cut where 
engineering, digging, or leveling would be absolutely impossi- 
ble. Above that dam lies the placid surface of Lake Erie. 
The water of the river flows through that lake to Niagara, but 
the flow is imperceptible and navigation safe. If there were 
no rock dam at Niagara a like rushing torrent would exist in 
a deep cut created by its flow in what is now the bed of Lake 
Erie, and the only way to make that channel navigable would 
be to build artificially such a dam as nature has provided. 


Mr. PARKER, un- 
the Rxconb, sub- 


The same considerations which make a lake essential to navi- 
gation, even in the great and constant flow of the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara rivers, makes such a system the only practicable 
plan at Panama, where the flow is inconstant and torrential. 

An appendix to these remarks contains a careful comparison 
of the engineering difficulties of the two plans, and of the avail- 
ability of the navigation of the two canals when completed, 
together with their capacity for traffic, taken from a letter 
which was sent me by an engineer and contractor who has had 
experience in the Tropics, in the department of docks of our 
largest city, and in building the great granite piers of the new 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

This paper states the engineering problem in compact form, 
and I shall only add a mere memorandum of the points to be 
drawn from the voluminous literature upon this subject. 

a 3 lake-and-lock system will take ten years less time to 
ui 

It will cost at least $100,000,000 less. 

It ayoids all difficulties in the wash of slopes for 23 miles. 

It avoids all danger from the Chagres and its tributaries. 

It relieves the canal therefrom, not only in its construction, 
but for maintenance. 

It saves digging 50,000,000 yards of earth or rock in the Cule- 
bra cut, and avoids the problem of finding a place to dump this 
extra earth. 

Ground water will not be an obstacle in the lake system, for 
the water will run away from the rock diggings instead of hav- 
ing to be pumped out. In the sea-level plan the flow of the 
Chagres must be dammed or cribbed off from the rock diggings 
during construction at vast and unknown expense. 

One dam only will have to be maintained instead of four. 
Under the sea-level system an enormous retaining dam must be 
placed on the upper part of the Chagres and others on the tribu- 
tary streams in order to regulate and equalize their flow into 
the canal. 

The constant regulation of the flow at these dams will be 
avoided in the lake system, for the overflow at the one dam at 
Gatun will take care of itself, and there will be no danger of 
destruction of the canal by failure to retain and regulate the 
upper waters of the rivers or by reason of a succession of rains 
and floods which will be too much for. the capacity of the retain- 
ing dams. 

Navigation will be in still water, in a safe and wide channel, 
while in the deep, narrow, winding cut of a sea-level canal, with 
a heavy current flowing through, passage by large steamers 
would be almost impossible. k 

The dam at Gatun will be abundantly safe and can be made 
such a mountain of earth with the spoils of the Culebra cut as 
neither the water pressure nor even earthquake would disturb. 

Concrete locks are an ordinary engineering problem, Our 
experience at the Soo Canal on the Great Lakes proves their 
capacity and safety, the Soo having a traffic at least double 
what may ever be expected on the Isthmus. The expense of 
maintenance and operation of these locks is not comparable to 
the interest on the extra cost of the sea-level canal, say at least 
$2,000,000 a year, without taking into account the expense of 
managing turn-outs, guiding and protecting great iron vessels in 
a narrow channel with a rock bottom, regulating flood gates, 
controlling lakes, and removing obstructions which would be 
caused by any accident, besides possibly paying damages to 
vessels injured. 

The navigation afforded to this country by the Great Lakes, 
which transform the rapid shallow waters of the St. Lawrence 
into inland seas, binding together the Bastern and Western States, 
is an example given by the Creator of how man should imitate 
His work. Here, on a lesser scale, he may take a rushing 
stream and turn its raging torrent into a placid lake, on which 
the commerce of the world may find an easy and a safe convey- 
ance from ocean to ocean. 
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[Extract from a letter of A. McC. Parker, civil engineer and contractor, 
dated March 26, 1906. 
THE PROBLEM. 

To my mind the pent of uninterrupted traffic across the Isthmus 
requires for its solution the assurance of the control of the tremendous 
ron-off of the rainfall during the seven months of the wet season. 
We here have no standard of 1 by which to gauge this, and 
unless one has spent a season in the tropical countries he can have no 
conception of what 140 Inches of rainfall in seyen months means. I 
have seen a country sloping toward the sea, at the rate of 20 feet to 
the mile, covered with water up to one's waist. This was running sen- 
ward at the rate of 2 or 3 miles per hour, its progress being hindered by 
ee growth to such an extent as to prevent its getting away any 

ster. 

A canal across the Isthmus means a drain through which the rainfall 
must be carried. ; 


THE WASH ON SLOPES OF A CUT. 


The amount of wash on the lon 
from our familiarity with railroa 


slopes of a cut is familiar to us all 
cuts, but this wash is caused by a 
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for several months. 

the scour of the slo 

5 occur will 

would any ordinary channel a dozen times in an ordinary season. 
ONLY THE LAKE SOLVES THE PROBLEM. 

The control of this water and its suspended burden admits of but 
one vont. b. 60 as solution to my mind is offered by the minority 
report. of Board of Consulting eers.) This 
says: 


York Harbor from foj Island to Sandy 
the Raritan River entering it with its 
2 will be 2 the channel 


to 85 feet dee Let the Chagres en as mueh as it pleases, as 
soon as it s ‘es this lake its suspe ed load will be dro near the 
shore of the lake and its water immediately lose its flood character as it 
— into the lake, to be let out 10 away through the sluices 

teg worka It would take a of time for material to 
ene on the deep channel way, and if it ever did it could be very 
cheaply removed by dredges, as in other places. 


CULEBRA CUT AND SLOPES. 


THE DAM NOT A DANGER. 

I can see no danger or difficulty in the b mgr ag age the earth dam, to 
impound this water. I should make it one of the dumps and put in 
ee ards of material instead of 10,000,000, as pro t 

a good ump site handy to the work, and will take care of this 
Bhatt s of waste very advantageously. 
LOCKS EASY OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The construction of the concrete locks is as fammlar to engineers 
as the building of any simple work, and exce nels for Alte 8 
they offer no dificulty to any constructor of o 

WATER FOR LOCKAGE. 


I do not ap 
— 5 and — only surmise as to the number of Inches which 8 


8 "Enagres never rons dry even then, but the Te 
season. 


Pp 
at Alhazuela would eaea —— * in case the 
season should be gg a ts — of h 7 g 
$o be eee that the number of lockages will not be very grea 
per day. 


TRAFFIC CAPACITY OF LOCKS. 
With the avera Se e 20 lockages per day 
Mae give a “traffic of of 21,000,000 tons or twice the trade 
water in a Joek in oon year 1904. As a ,000-ton ship will use up less 
water a 3,000-ton ship, it follows that as the tra: 
creases Pen te iner 3 in size with the demands of the traffic), 
less water 4 N 8 to og the traffic through, sane it 8 
redic at in twen oc! pass 
toon, or two-thirds the Face of the Hauff Ste Marie Canal in 4808.2 a 
traffic almost incredible as being available for the canal at the Isthmus. 
Twenty lockages a day out of New York Bay would amount te nothing 
as far as the water supply is concerned, and at the driest season the 
would supply ( so that the regulating works would have to 
AL 2 sufficient water to take care of the evaporation only. 
. be only a pastime to a modern lock in one day. 
The 1 Dae on assed 36 lockages in a day without — and with 
modern electric contrat of the gates as In the Canadian Soo Canal, this 
could be increased 50 per cent without trouble. 
EASE OF NAVIGATION. 


For facility of handling the still-water lock canal with the broad 
lakes at each end would incomparably su 
level canal with currents even as low as 2 miles 

the bow of a steamer and wa 
water in a narrow V 
vessel under such ney ie becomes exceedingly 


is so uncertain that for yenna 
moorings in order A Ne 
disad tageously. 


very van 
EXCAVATION SAVED. 

A high-level canal reduces by 50,000,000 yards the material to be re- 
moved at Culebra, and this morna uant ty will be saved from being 
moved after ibe a available t wi 20 miles of the cut has been 
used as dump room and can no more waste any nearer to the work 
than that, so that, this last 50,000,000 would cost at least twice 
as much to excavate and dispose as first 50,000,000, 

GROUND WATER. 


Another thing the sea-level canal would have to contend with during 
construction would be the water, which would have to be 
pum out of the main cut during construction for the last 45 feet in 
5 I do not believe the sea-level men have made any sensible 

allowance for the cost of this part of the work or given it proper con- 
sideration as an engineering difficulty of the first itude. To 
pump the und water alone from a hole 30 miles long, feet wide, 
and 45 feet deep over a period of not less than five years would appall 
any contractor of pumping machinery, even in our dry latitudes. ut 
let. this hole be in a tropical country with 140 inches of rainfall in 
addition and see what you have to consider. 12 my work this question 
in every contract serious one and I find. by years of experi- 


fae be uae Gee or 
s restricts the trafie 


et is a very xpe: 
ence, that the gathering together and removing the ground water is one 
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of the greatest sources of expense to us in our work. It is a constant 
source of expense and annoyance, and the slightest hitch in its regular 
working adds to the cost of the work by the stopping of the other oper- 
e water. I have unable to discover that this con- 
. — has been adequately considered 
and I believe 1 it has altogether escaped their atten 
of the work, w Sores r to be 9 io the 8 
o e wo. where the floating dredges could no longer e can 
3 — — wont have to be made in the open and the 
sooty unwatered. It would take a force of 5,000 men alone to take 
care of the mor 8 to handle this water, while the endless 
miles of piping required to carry it off would be so much in the way 
of the other operations as almost to block the outlets for construction 
trains. If for no other reason than this, I should carefully study the 
-canal question, for constructively it is one which would eat up 
monte to an extent which would alone condemn the sea-level propo- 
on. 


—— the sea-level men, 


CONCLUSION. 


I have been construction in the Tropics and know from 
experience what the difficulties are in comparison with those in our 
latitude, and while it is not impossible to build a canal at sea level, I 
believe a sensible solution of the problem would be the construction of 
the lock canal at high level—S5 t or even 95 feet—for this can be 
built In a reasonable time, at reasonable cost, and will handle econom- 
ically and easily all the traffie ever likely to offer. 


Rural Free Delivery in the United States. 


SPEECH 
HON. ABRAHAM L. BRIOK, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 23, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. . — appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department e fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and 


Mr. BRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the country ought to know just what 
rural free delivery means to the farmer and the country and 
how it happened. Some years ago Hon. Grorce W. Nonnrs, of 
Nebraska, made a most admirable analysis of this important 
event in a speech I heard with pleasure and profit. I ean hardly 
add to his exhaustive exposition of the subject except to sup- 
ply what the ensuing years have brought forth. And with his 
consent I will use for this purpose such portions of his speech 
as are available, and no credit shall be given me for his genius 
and labor. 


The demand for better postal facilities is one of the r of 
high state of intelligence and civilization of the 
It is within the memory of those who still live that at 7200 Tine it 
eost 25 cents for the transmittal of one letter a distance of 400 miles. 
In our own land of re wlt postage the time was when the —.— wife 
was compelled to part with a week’s saving of butter and eggs in order 
to send a letter to her home in the East or to her adventurous boy in 
the West. In those days The postmaster at the crossroads 5 store 
a on One more than a bushel of wheat for necessary 


TAME f. aah a 
e ye! 

seen that the people — 
uch and could not receive as much 
free delivery as the TONA in the —.— 1 distriets. 
It is & matter of comparatively small consequ edge a resident of 
— elty or ao ak oo to be 3 a walk of oe Blocks, Red eh ti, wn for 
ease oi 


purpose 3 
who lives six or eight mite in country, we 
drive that distance over country roads to get his mail, it is not only 
a great accommodation, but a great saving of time and money to have 
his mail delivered at his front gate. 
In the case of the city delivery 2 e does rege receive his mail 
ee mE e a E oll. 
and made personal 
= Beren and towns will ana d 
VVV at his res 
additional ose ee —— caused by free Accs delivery is Bot com- 


3 2 ts. On the other 
Band, “the delivery of ma of — 8 —.— a vast amount 


of pate in — — . 
The farmer such cases recelyes his mail sooner and answers it 
. He receives more mail ray writes more letters. The 
this service not o adds to the business, the 8 
comfort of the farmer, but it vastly Increases the revenue 
‘ost-Office 8 careful comparisons that have 
been made at different times, it is shown that the 
caused by the establishment of rural free delivery has 
to 50 per —.— This increase has not 3 
ear to year; a 


but seems 33 Sag songs ae and increasing from t 
best t and careful study of i 


who have m 
system are ay the opin that the time will come at no distant 
when it will be self-sustaining. 

I would not take away or Sorian the establishment of free delivery 
in cities and towns, but on the other hand would increase such service 
wherever it can be economically done, and yet it seems to me that when 
we take into consideration benefits to be derived from the service 

the increase of revenue to be added to the receipts it must be con- 


arn eA 
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ceded that In the extension of the free-delivery service the farmer and 
= es ees in the rural district is entitled to the first and highest con- 
sideration. 

The free delivery of mail to the rural population in the United States 
is of comparatively recent origin, and yet it has been experimented with 
and installed in Great Britain and other European countries for quite 
a number of years. A comparison, however, between our efforts in this 
direction and the experiments made by foreign nations is of but little 
value, for the reason that the rural population of our country are better 
educated and of a higher moral and social nature than the farmers of 
foreign lands, and a failure of the system in any other country is no 
reason why it will not be successful here. 


The inauguration of rural free delivery in the United States was beset 
with many difficulties. 
The first seed was sown when Hon. Mr. BINGHAM, the 


9 
Congressman of Pennsylvania, introduced a resolution in the Fifty-first 
Congress—a Republican Congress. This resolution, which called for 
an appropriation of $10,000 for experimental rural free delivery, passed 
the House and Senate and became a law. The experiment was a 
success, as is shown by the report of the Republican Postmaster- 
General. But in its infancy it was unced upon by the Democratic 
pars a party that has an unbroken history of neyer missing an oppor- 
tunity to try to throttle the life of every infant industry that may be 
so unfortunate as to meet it upon the great highway o: pro mee SÀ 
making appropriaions for the Post-Offlee Department for the al, year 
ending June 30, 1894, the sum of $10, was appropriated for the 
purpose of making a further experiment in the rural free delivery of 
ma 


This money was ayailable from and after the ist day of July, 1893. 
The country was at that time under a Democratic Administration. The 
Post-Office Department, headed by the Democratic Postmaster-General, 
was not only opposed to rural free delivery, but it refused and neg- 
lected to make any experiments or to institute any rural free-delivery 
routes. As an excuse for this failure and neglect to obey the mandates 
of the law the Assistant Postmaster-General, in his report transmitted 
to Congress in December, 1893, expressed strong views against rural 
free delivery on the plea of pressure of more important questions.” 

The Postmaster-General of this same Democratic Administration 
approved this view, and in his report to this same Congress spoke of 
rural free delivery as follows: 

“Although it was provided by Congress in the appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, that $10,000 should be devoted, at 
the discretion of the Postmaster-General, to testing the feasibility of 
establishing a system of free delivery in rural districts, it has n 
found impossible, by reason of the pressure of more important ques- 
tions, for the officers having that subject in charge to give the subject 
the study and consideration that it demands, much less to establish such 
rural free delivery. It was soon discovered, furthermore, that the 
1 for this experiment is not at all sufflelent for thorough 
and reliable tests, for, in order to glve the rural free-delivery system 
a fair and thorough trial, tests would have to be made in many local- 
ities, differing, 5 in density of population, topography, class 
of interests, and condition of highways and thoroughfares. To in- 
augurate a system of rural free delivery, it would require an appro- 
priation of at least $20,000,000. 

“T therefore adopt the opinion of the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General that the Department would not be warranted in burdening the 
people with such a great expense, when it can more properly, ade- 
quately, and economically meet the requirements of stal extension 
by widening its scope along reasonable and conservative lines and by 
establishing additional post-offices wherever the communities are justified 
in asking for them.” 

It will be observed that the Postmaster-General justifies his neglect 
on two grounds, viz: First, that the Department could not attend to 
the wants and demands of the farmers of our great country on ac- 
count of more re business, and, second, that the appropriation 
was too small. he statement of the first defense is its own sufficient 
answer. 

The reasonable and just demands of 40,000,000 of our people, the 
very bone and sinew of our Republic, were thus ruthlessly cast aside by 
a wave of the hand of this great Democratic Postmaster-General on the 
false ground that he had more important business to attend to. I will 
show later that the second ground was not only untrue, but that as a 
matter of fact when the experiment was finally made a few years later 
by 7 55 3 Administration, an amount less than $10,000 was used in 
making it. 

Not only was the Administration against rural free delivery, but this 
Democratic opposition included the other Democratic branches of our 
National Government. The House of Representatives was also Demo- 
cratic at that time, and on February 27, 1894, the Committee on the 
Post-Ofice and Post-Roads in reporting to the House the annual post- 
office appropriation bill, used the following language in reference to 
rural free delivery : 

“Although it was provided by Sag erg In the appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, t 610,000 should be devoted, at 
the discretion of the Postmaster-General, to testing the feasibility of 
establishing a system of free delivery in rural districts, it has n 
found impossible, by reason of the pressure of more important qoo 
tions, for the officers having that subject in charge to give the subject 
the study and consideration that it demands, much less to establish 
such rural free dellyery. It was soon discovered, furthermore, that the 
ie he hae for this experiment is not at all sufficient for thorough 
and reliable tests; for, in order to pre the rural free-delivery system 
a fair and thorough trial, tests would haye to be made in many local- 
ities, differing, necessarily, in density of population, topography, class 
of interests, and condition of highways and thoroughfares. o inaugu- 
rate a system of rural free delivery it would require an appropriation 
of at least $20,000,000. 

“The Postmaster-General, therefore, adopts the opinion of the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General that the Department would not be war- 
ranted in burdening the people with such a great e when it can 
more properly, adequately, and economically meet the requirements of 

ostal extension by widening its scope along reasonable and conserva- 
ive lines, and by establishing additional post-offices wherever the com- 
munities are justified in asking for them. 

The document I have read from is a portion of the report of the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, made to this House at a 
time when this House and the committee also were controlled by the 


Democratic party. It will be observed also, we might note in passing, 


that the committee in making this report, and also the Post-Office 
Department in giving their reasons for neglecting and refusing to estab- 
eee of 

elivery. There 


lish this free delivery, say that it will require an 
$20,000,000 to inaugurate this system of rural free 


is no reason on earth why the Post-Office Department and this com- 
mittee should make any such reference, especially the Post-Office 
Department, for the reason that the law at that time was, upon its 
face, experimental. It was not intended by that appropriation to 
cover the entire United States; hence the excuse, if excuse it may be 
called, has no reason upon which it can possibly be A 

But the next year we find this same Democratic Administration 
opposing the installation of rural free delivery and still refusing to 
obey the law and use the appropriation, which had‘in the meantime 
been increased to $20,000, for the establishment of experimental rural 
free delivery. The First Assistant Postmaster-General, in his report 
transmitted to Congress in mber, „ in defending himself for 
neglecting his duty, practically defies the law and refuses to obey its 
mandates. 

It will be noted now that this is the second report from the same 
Assistant Postmaster-General. The first time he gave “pressure of 
more important questions” as the principal reason for delay. After 
another year of waiting he now throws off this mask of deception and 
simply 5 to obey the law because he is opposed to rural free de- 
livery. e says: 

“To make mach tests would require a much larger appropriation 
than even that provided by Congress for the current year, namely, 
$20,000, and in the judgment of this office to expend this amount 
would ‘be inadvisable. The proposed establishment of rural free de- 
livery would result in an additional cost to the — o of about $20,- 
000,000 for the first year; and whatever may the future of the 
postal system of this country, I do not believe that the people are 

et ready or willing to involve themselves in such a large expenditure 
ha this purpose.” 

Now, the Postmaster-General himself, submitting his report to 
Congress at the same time, used langu: that is almost identical with 
the language of the Assistant Postmaster-General. 

This was 5 to Congress in December, 1894. The Post- 
master-General himself says: 

“The proposed plan of rural free delivery, if adopted, would result 
in an additional cost to the people of about $20,000,000 for the first 
year; and whatever may be the future of the postal system of this 
country, I do not believe the people are rooy or yet willing to involve 
themselves in such a large expenditure for this purpose.” 

After another year of wai ng, after another year of neglect, after 
another year of defiance to the demands of the farmers of this country 
the Democratic Administration does not eyen have the courage to cry, 
“pressure of more important questions.” 

But let us pass on still another year and giye the Democratic party 
additional opportunity and more time to get right on this Ft ques- 
tion and to heed the voice of an outra, people. We find, however, 
the Democracy still defiant, still refusing to obey the law. The First 
Assistant Postmaster-General says in his report transmitted to Con- 
gress in December, 1595: 

“The amount a 3 a Congress, $20,000, to test the 
feasibility of establis ing rural free delivery in rural districts was 
not expended, and therefore there are no results to report. The 
amount was deemed entirely inadequate to meet the uirements of a 
satisfactory test. Rural free delivery may be useful after a while in 
the more densely populated States, but even then the benefits derived 
under the most favorable conditions would not be 8 to the 
immense amount of money required to maintain the service. I know 
of no reason to change my views on this subject expressed in my re- 
ports of 1893 and 1894." 

Now, the Postmaster-General, in his report transmitted at the same 
time, used language as follows—it was transmitted to Congress in 
December, 1895, and was written perhaps during the month of No- 
vember. He says: 

“But the difficulties in the way of such experiments and the reasons 
for viewing the whole plan as impracticable are fully set forth in the 
report of the House committee on the post-office appropriation bill, 
second session Fifty-third Congress.” 

After practically three years of idleness, three 
of the plain mandate of the law, three years of defiance, the great 
Democratic party says: “The whole plan is impracticable.” Democ- 
racy regarded the free rural delivery as a dream, a delusion, and a 
snare. During most of the following year the Democratic officials re- 
fused to do anything for rural free delivery, althou; the Congress 
a made another appropriation for this purpose, making $40,000 in 
all. 

But in the fall of 1896, when scent of impending Democratic dis- 
aster was in the air, when the cry of an 3 people was demand- 
ing the overthrow of a defiant Democracy, the recreant officials made 
a feint at compliance with their duty, and in October, 1896, after 
waiting over three years, put a few routes into operation, and when 
Congress convened in December, 1896, the Department was not ready 
to make a report on the results. On the Ist day of November of that 
year the First Assistant Postmaster-General, in his official report, said: 
“The experiment is now being conducted at half a dozen points.” 
None of these, as I have shown, was put in before October of that year. 

I was speaking, I believe, of the waiting of the Democratic officials— 
the waiting operation that had been taking place for three years or 
more; in fact, nearly four P damh I believe I stated that after waiting 
for that time they put a few routes in operation, and when Congress 
convened in December, 1896, the Department was not yet ready to 
make a report on the result. On the Ist day of November in that year 
the Assistant Postmaster-General in his official report said—and I quote 
his exact language: 

È ze experiment is now being conducted at a half dozen different 
points.” 

None of these, as I have shown, were put in before October. 

On November 20, 1896, the Postmaster-General in his report said 
he would later report for the information of Congress the result of 
experiments then in operation, and on March 1, 1897, after the Re- 
publican victory of November, 1896, and just before the inauguration 
of William McKinley as President of the United States, the Demo- 
cratic Postmaster-General, as one of his last official acts, made the 
| sae ne report. It should be observed that be bi practically all of 
he four years of Democratic Administration the duty had devolved 
upon the Democratic officials to make this test. 

N had Spe year made an ose for this purpose. 
They d delayed and procrastinated; they had disregarded their duty 
and defied the law; they had been false to their trust and had neg- 
lected the interests, the comfort, and the happiness of the millions of 
our rural pulation until by the righteous verdict of the American 
people the mocratic party was practicaly swept from off the earth. 
One of the peculiar features of this report was that on Its face it 
showed that the Democratic claim that the amount appropriated was 


ears of disobedience 
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ing feature of postal development in recent 


insufficient to make the test was absolutely untrue. Ps amount used | two 28 has proved to be the most salient, significant, and far-reach- 
* 


in pro- 

paano of $10,000 made four years before, and, as a matter of fact, the 
partment had 

tions, amounting in 


You will mark the situation, They had been instructed to 
make a test, and had four years and all the money with which 
to make it, and then did absolutely nothing except to make a 
lukewarm pretension which they did not mean and which 
amounted to nothing practical just three months before they 
went out of office. : 

It is only now, after the Republican party has inaugurated it, 
sat up with it, earned the money to pay for it, that Democracy 
tries to scrape up an acquaintance with it. 


Now, in this report, made by the Postmaster-General, wherein he 
pra the 8 of these tests, as well as in all other reports made by 
ocratic officials, there is not one sentence and not one word in 
favor of rurgl free delivery, no word for its —— — no hope for 
its life. From Democratic oficials there never has a recommenda- 
tion in its favor, but, on the other hand, aa recommendation has 
been against it, every efort was to t, every move was to 
delay it, and every attempt was to kill it. 

But now, Mr. Chairman, we come to a time when the Democratic 
party, as far as rural free delivery is concerned, passes into a state of 

innocuous desuetude.” 

On the 4th of March, 1897, the Republican ty took charge of the 
national branches of our Government, and free delivery was given 
a new lease of life. It had passed through the Democratic purgatory 
of neglect and abuse, and in a weak, struggling condition it became the 
ward of the McKinley Administration. It was now about to be touched 
with the magic wand of Republican encouragement and enthusiasm, 
and to become a bright and a living reality at the fireside of a million 
humble homes. From that time on rural free delivery has been given 
encouragement by every official connected with it in any way. 

It has been given res consideration, friendly encouragement, 
and favorable recommendation in every annual report of the Post-Office 
Department since the Republican part took charge, in 1897. Nowhere 
in any report of any Republican official is there any word of condemna- 
tion or discouragement. The officials devoted themselves to the expan- 
sion and the 3 of the service, and at no time did they neglect it 
or refuse to perform their duty by reason of the pressure of more im- 
portant questions,” as their mocratic predecessors admittedly did. 

I should like to read at length from some of the reports of the Re- 

ublican officials, showing the favorable consideration given to rural 
Ras delivery since the beginning of the McKinley Administration, but 
as my, time is limited I shall read only a few extracts. Fi I desire 
to call attention to a report from the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads, made to this House in the Fifty-fourth Congress. It must 
be remembered that at that time the House of Representatives was Re- 
ublican, and this committee necessarily Republican. This committee, 
speaking of rural free delivery, said : 

“While the demand for rural free delivery comes from the people in 
the main, it has been made the subject-matter of discussion by the 
Post-Ofice Department from time to time, and it is agreed by those who 
have investigated the subject that there is no reason why such 
accommodations should be withheld.” 

The first Postmaster-General under the McKinley Administration In 
his first annual report, in speaking of rural free delivery, used the fol- 
lowing lan es 

“Tt would dificult to point to any like nditure of public 
money which has been more generously appreciated by the people, or 
which has conferred greater benefits in proportion to the amount ex- 

nded. In every instance the introduction of the service has resulted 
n an increase of the amount of mail matter handled. ‘There is no 
doubt of the desire wherever the system has been tried that it should 
be made permanent. There is equally no doubt in my mind that, as 
e report of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads 
to the Fifty-fourth Congress, the continuance of the rural free delivery 
— sane the standard of intelligence and promote the welfare of 

e people.“ 

is Congress that he refers to is the Fifty-fourth Congress, a Re- 
ublican Congress, from the report of whose Committee on the Post - 
mee and Post-Roads the Postmaster-General makes that quotation. 


He says further: 
“It has unquestionably proved itself a potent factor in the attain- 
of our Governmen = 


N 


ment of what should be one of the chief a 
ting of the best possible postal facilities to the farmer 


amily. 
In 1899 the Postmaster-General under the McKinley Administration 
ke in the highest terms of the service, and exp the opinion 
neral adoption would be desirable. 
This Postmaster-General used the following language, and it 18 
Postmaster-General Smith, of the McKinley Administration: 

“The benefits accruing from the extension of postal facilities to the 
rural communities may be summarized as follows: 

“Increased postal receipts, making many of the new deliveries almost 
immediately self-supporting. In Great Britain, where an extension of 
rural free delivery on a broader scale has been in progress since 1897, 
the number of additional letters mailed because of additional facilities 
afforded is estimated at 50,000,000 for the present year. 

“Enhancement of the valne of farm lands reached by this serrice 
and better prices obtained for farm products through more direct com- 
munication with the markets and prompter information of their state. 

“Improved means of travel, some hundreds of miles of country roads, 
especially in the Western States, having been graded specifically in 
order to obtain rural free delivery. 

Higher educational influences, broader circulation of the means of 
public intelligence, and closer daily contact with the great world of 
SAUF extended to the homes of heretofore isolated rural communi- 

es.” 


In 1900 the Postmaster-Genernl under this same Administration 
spoke of rural free delivery as follows: 
“The extraordinary extension of rural free delivery during the past 


“Free delivery in rural communities has been re; ed as too costly 
and burdensome to be admissible. On these grounds the movement en- 
countered great N when first proposed, and even when C. 

authorized the experiment there was reluctance in trying it. It 
ook time and experience to develop and enforce the more just view, 
first, that the great body of people who live outside cities and towns 
are entitled to share in advanced mail facilities even if the cost exceeds 
the returns; and second, that the barrier of unbalanced expense is not 
as formidable as was apprehended.” 


fe Ce ER ͤ Aerea ea od e aatia aN 
vi plainly here ay. ` 

In 1901 the S estimated that in four years the 

service would be extended to the entire country, and recommended such 


ex on. 

In speaking of the service he said: 

“The policy of rural free delivery is no longer a subject of serious 
ute. It has unmistakably vindicated itself D its fruits.” 
n 1902 the Postmaster-General spoke of ru delivery as fol- 


wS: 

“Rural-delivery service has become an established fact. It is no 
longer in the experimental s , and undoubtedly Congress will con- 
tinue to increase 3 on for this service until all the people 
of e are ed where it is thickly enough settled to war- 
ran 


* . . * . . . 


tension of rural free delivery and its adoption as a permanent feature 
of tal administration have been sustained.” 

fh 1900 rural free delivery received the sanction and approval of 
Congress, in speaking of the postal service, he used language as follows: 

0} S ng of the seryice, he uage as follows: 

Its most mug new development is the extension of rural free 
delivery. * © > ‘his service ameliorates the isolation of farm a 
conduces to good roads, and quickens and extends the dissemination o 
general information.” 

“Experience thus far has tended to allay the apprehension that it 
would so expensive as to forbid its general adoption or make it a 
serious burden. Its actual application has shown that it increases 
postal receipts and can be accompanied by reduction in other branches 
of the service, so that the augmented revenues and accomplished sav- 
ings together materially reduce the net cost.” 

n his first message to Congress President Roosevelt said: 

“Among recent postal advances the success of rural free delivery 
wherever established has been so marked and actual experience has made 
its benefits lain that the demand for its extension is paa and 
urgent. It ust that the great agricultural population should share 
in the improvement of this service.” 

Again, in his last annual message, the President says: 

“The rural free-dellvery service has been steadily extended. The at- 
tention of the Congress is asked to the gation of the compensation of 
the letter carriers and clerks engaged in the postal service, especially on 
the new rural ee routes. More routes have n Installed 
since the Ist of July last than in any like period in the Department's 
8 While a due regard to economy must be kept in mind in the 
establishment of new routes, yet the extension of the rural f elivery 
system must be continued for reasons of sound public policy. No = 
ernmental movement of recent years has resulted in greater imm te 
benefit to the people of the country districts. 

“Rural free delivery, taken in connection with the 3 
bicycle, and the trolley, accomplishes much toward lessening the la- 
tion of farm life and making it brighter and more attractive. In the 
immediate past the lack of just such facilities as these has driven many 
of the more active and restless young men and women from the farms 
to the cities, for they rebelled at loneliness and lack of mental compan- 
jonship. It is unhealthy and undesirable for the cities to grow at the 
expense of the country; and rural free delivery is not only a good thing 
in itself, but is good because it is one of the causes which check this 
unwholesome tendency toward the urban concentration of our popula- 
tion at the expense of the country districts.” 

It will thus be seen that the rural free-delivery service owes its ex- 
istence, its advancement, and its present high state of efficiency to the 
Republican , and that the comfort an at agro which it carries 
to the bomes of millions of our people is due the watchfut care of 
the Republican party and in spite of the fact that the Democratie party 
tried to throttle it and crush the life out of it in its infancy. 

The rural free-delivery service in this country has grown to mammoth 
proportions. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 8,239 routes 
were inspected, of which number 1,714 were rejected and 6,653 estab- 
lished. is made a total number of routes in operation on June 30, 
1903, of 15,119. On that date there were 11,700 petitions for routes 
awaiting inspection. Since that time the work of in on has been 
rapidly going on, and on 1, 1904, over 22, routes were in 
actual operation. Dur the last fiscal year this department has deliv- 
ered 309,428,128 por of mail and collected 48,954,390 pieces. Stamps 
have been canceled amounting in value to nearly a million dollars, 
while the beneficial results accomplished have exceeded the most san- 
ey F e ; yet the highest point of the usefulness of the service 

no n reached. 

It will be extended until every country home in all reasonably well 
settied communities is supplied with dally mail. It will be continually 
a ge Ab New ideas, making more efficient and economical servi 
will be adopted as experience shall develop them. In addition to a 
this, the service will become self-sustaining. Experience has already 
shown that there is constant improvement in this respect, and in some 
localities where the service is the most perfect many routes are now 
br! in more revenue than they cost, when the saving from the dis- 
— nuance of small post-offices and star routes is taken into consid- 
eration. 

“The farmers of our country are entitled to this service, not as a 
3 not as a favor, but as a matter of justice and of right. The 
farm families of the United States represent 50,000,000 of our people, 
occupying more than 6,000,000 homes, and representing more in yalue 
than the combined wealth of all other industries. 
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It is at the rural fireside that virtue, morality, and patriotism have 
reached their highest state. z 

From the farm the criminal class gets but very few of its recruits, 
and in the country home disloyalty and anarchy have found no abiding 
place. It has been the patriotism of the rural population that has 
given us stability ia times of ce, and it has been the arm, strength- 
ened and steadied by country life, that has given us courage in days of 
trouble and brought victory to our flag in times of war. 

The trials, hardships, vicissitudes, and inconveniences of farm life, 
in the light of present advancement, are fast fading away. Already 
the world is beg! 7 to see that the highest and truest type of con- 
tentment and human happiness can be found in the country home. The 
educational advantages of rural free delivery, together with the other 
inventions of our enlightened age, will carry into every such home all 
the comforts of our day, all the blessings of peace, and at that fireside 
and around that hearthstone will be taught the lessons of love and 
virtue, of patriotism and loyalty. 

The time has come when the farmer is appreciated; and it is 
under Republicanism that he has been appreciated, not under 
Democracy. 

I do not believe the farmer has any desire to return to any 
other kind of an Administration. In the grand aggregate of 
farms of all classes the increased value of the last few years 
amounts to the enormous sum of $6,133,000,000. Every sunset 
during the past five years has registered an increase of $3,400,000 
in the value of the farms of this country. 

You know all about rural free delivery. The Republican party 
gave this to you without the aid or encouragement of any other 
political organization. With the appropriation at this session 
of Congress we have expended $100,000,000 to give 3,000,000 
families this greatest boon of modern convenience, accommodat- 
ing at least 15,000,000 persons with mail at the farmhouse door. 
And it has come to stay. We have the money in the Treasury 
to pay for it. The farmer is now reaping some of the reward so 
justly earned in the burdens he has borne, 


Inspection of Meat. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. E. STEVENS HENRY, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 19, 1906. 


The House having under consideration the clause in the agricultural 
appropriation bill relating to the inspection of meat— 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have assented to the report made this morn- 
ing by the Committee on Agriculture and now under considera- 
tion, because I believe it is substantially a compliance with 
President Roosevelt's recommendations for legislation to correct 
the deplorable: conditions found to exist in the slaughter and 
packing houses of Chicago, as well as a fair adjustment of 
differences between conflicting interests, which, if enacted, will 
hopefully tend to restore public confidence in the products of a 
great industry at present discredited by the careless and unsan- 
itary methods permitted by a reckless and negligent manage- 
ment. 

In this connection I wish to say that I have repeatedly and 
earnestly protested against the procrastinating policy pursued 
by the majority of the committee, of which I am a member, in 
unduly delaying legislation urgently demanded by the President 
and the country providing for a compulsory inspection of meat 
products, 

The Senate passed the agricultural appropriation bill, with the 
Beveridge amendment attached as a rider, on May 25. Upon the 
same day, in the absence of Chairman WADSWORTH, I appealed to 
Mr. WIILIAts, the leader of the minority, to permit the bill to go 
to conference by unanimous consent, but because of the peculiar 
conditions then existing in the House this request was courte- 
ously refused. 

Consequently, under the rules of the House, the bill was 
again referred to the Committee on Agriculture. Indulging 
the hope that the differences between the Senate and the House 
might be quickly and quietly adjusted, I then urged the com- 
mittee to immediately report the bill back to the House with 
the usual recommendation that the House disagree to all of 
the Senate amendments and ask for a conference, but the 
chairman of the committee objected to what he contended was 
hasty action, and preferred to allow the managers of the beef 
trust opportunity to intervehe and organize opposition to the 
proposed legislation. 

The stock-growing and other allied interests were solicited 
to come to the rescue of the alarmed packing industry and aid 


in securing milder restrictions than the drastic provisions of the 
Beveridge amendment. An emasculated substitute was pri- 
vately prepared, which had the approval of the packers’ repre- 
sentative, who appeared before the Committee on Agriculture. 
This substitute was deservedly characterized by the President 
as a “packers bill,“ and was abandoned almost immediately 
after its presentation to the full committee. 

Nearly a week's time was then occupied with lengthy hear- 
ings, which served no good purpose other than to demonstrate 
that the allegations made by the President’s personal agents, 
Messrs. Neill and Reynolds, concerning the scandalous condi- 
tions existing in the Chicago packing houses, were fully sub- 
stantiated by a prior and official report submitted by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Still another week was consumed in preparing a committee- 
substitute for the Beveridge, or Senate, amendment, which 
when reported to the House met with such a storm of disap- 
proval from Representatives and also from the press through- 
out the country that its withdrawal became imperatively nec- 
essary. 

The House may now be congratulated that af tet days and 
weeks of inexcusable delay and uninforming discussion in com- 
mittee, that through the kindly and persuasive intercession of 
Speaker Cannon, the Committee on Agriculture have at last 
come to an agreement, and presents for the approval of the 
House an amended bill fairly satisfactory to most of the mem- 
bers of that committee; a bill which in all important features 
3 conforms to the Beveridge amendment adopted by the 

nate. 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will promptly concur in the 
comparatively unimportant changes made by the House, and 
speedily enact legislation that will receive the approval of the 
President, and because of the implicit confidence the great mass 
of our people have in the integrity, honesty, good judgment, and 
equitable fairness of the present Chief Magistrate, we may 
reasonably hope that popular sentiment, which at all times sup- 
ports his efforts to ferret out and punish corporate selfishness 
and greed, will approve of the corrective measures provided by 
the proposed legislation, to the end that consumers of the prod- 
ucts of American canneries may regain. confidence in the 
cleanliness and wholesomeness of the meats slaughtered and 
canned in the packing houses at Chicago and elsewhere. 

In conclusion let me express sincere regret that without im- 
pugning the motives of the President, we did not follow the 
example of a unanimous Senate and at once accept the recom- 
mendations made by him, and thus have avoided undue publicity 
and unnecessary exaggeration of a disreputable scandal which 
threatened to at least temporarily embarrass one of the great 
industrial interests of the country. 


Inspection of Meat. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRANKLIN E. BROOKS, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 19, 1906. 


The House haying under consideration the clause in the agricultural 
appropriation bill relating to the inspection of meat— 

Mr. BROOKS of Colorado said: 

Mr. Speaker: Not only this House and the interests directly 
concerned, but particularly the people, are to be congratulated 
most heartily on this happy outcome of which promised to be a 
very disagreeable situation. 

Most of all there are to be congratulated the great agricul- 
tural and live-stock industries, which perform so important a 
service in contributing to our business prosperity. 

I shall attempt to give no figures nor statistics, save to state 
that the annual value of the live-stock product of the United 
States, excluding horses and mules, reaches the enormous figures 
of $1,544,000,000, and out of the total value of our foreign com- 
merce $249,300,000 is the annual contribution of the meat and 
eattle industries. That a result, therefore, which is entirely 
acceptable, on the one hand, to the producers of the raw mate- 
rial and, on the other, to those who turn out the product ready 
for the market, is a great cause for congratulation. But it is 
vastly more important that the proper and justified demand of 
a great number of the people for a thorough, adequate, and en- 
forcible law which will regulate the sanitary condition sur- 
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rounding the preparation and the purity of this greatest of our 
food staples has been complied with. 

The Committee on Agriculture had presented to it over two 
weeks ago its original bill, with Senate amendment 29, which 
was an earnest effort to meet the desire of the people and rem- 
edy the dangerous conditions that existed in our great packing 
center. After the most careful and painstaking attention the 
committee was convinced, however, that in some particulars it 
would be found impracticable in operation; some of its provi- 
sions appeared inconsistent and contradictory, and it was cer- 
tain that the greatest doubt existed with regard to the constitu- 
tionality of some of its most important features, as therein set 
forth. We therefore, with considerable reluctance, carefully 
reconstructed it. 

It is, however, a mistake, and unjustified by the facts, to 
suppose that the House substitute as originally reported over- 
looked or omitted any essential feature of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment provided, in brief, for a discretionary 
ante-mortem inspection and a mandatory post-mortem examina- 
tion; access at all times to the plants; proper sanitary condi- 
tions to be rigorously enforced; careful supervision and inspec- 
tion not only of the fresh-meat product, but that portion which 
was to be cured, canned, or treated; regulations preventing the 
shipment in interstate commerce of uninspected meats; provi- 
sions concerning the shipment of cattle and meat food products 
for export; penalties for disobedience, and a method of pro- 
viding the cost of inspection. 

I think that it is but just to say that the House committee 
bill covers every one of these features adequately and well; 
for the advantage of no industry, class, or special interest, but 
from the point of view of the great mass of the people—pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. There were changes, and important 
ones, which the committee believed were without exception in 
the line of improvement and facilitating the operation of the 
measure. The criticism which followed the appearance of the 
House amendment was, we thought, due in the main to un- 
familiarity with its provisions. However, the committee fully 
recognized the possibility of further improvement, and nowhere 
was there any keener desire to meet any well-considered request 
for more definite statement, elaboration of detail, or- correction 
of imperfections. Most of all was this the case when these sug- 
gestions came with the great weight of the name and the high 
devotion to the people's interests of the President of the United 
States. 

“But it is only fair to the committee to call attention to the 
fact that when carefully considered and compared the differ- 
ences of judgment elicited by the discussions which followed the 
report of the committee bill were so slight that, save in two or 
three particulars, they had reference in fact to verbiage and 
form of words and not to essentials. The result of their desire 
to meet suggestions is now in your hands. 

The amendment before you for consideration differs in three 
particulars worthy of serious consideration, and in three par- 
ticulars only (other than as to mere matters of verbiage), from 
the bill reported to this House on the 13th. 

The right to nighttime access to the plant, which is twice 
given in express terms, is repeated; to the adjectives “ unsound, 
unhealthful, unwholesome, and otherwise unfit for food” is 
added the word “unclean.” In the presence of an inspector ” 
is added as a clause qualifying the function which an inspector 
must cause to be performed. “Shall be destroyed” is substi- 
tuted for“ shall cause to be destroyed.” And there are a few 
other purely verbal changes. The changes other than verbal are 
these: 

It was thought wise by the Department to make the bill go 
into effect on October 1, rather than immediately, and that called 
for some changes as to inspection of supplies of meats on hand; 
that again was detail and absolutely unobjectionable, and the 
changes were readily made. 

The original committee bill gave to the Secretary plenary 
powers over the inspection and the inspectors, and the highest 
penalties of the law by fine and ‘personal imprisonment were 
imposed upon violators of the provisions of the proposed act. If, 
within these powers and these penalties, there was a desire 
upon the part of the Government that there should be an ex- 
press statement to the effect that the Secretary might withdraw 
the inspectors from plants failing to obey his orders, there 
should be no great objection, except, perhaps, that of too great 
particularity of detail expressing one of many minor authoriza- 
tions included within the general powers, and possibly omitting 
others. 

Entirely with the idea of facilitating the operation of the 
inspection and enabling the Secretary to immediately obtain 
competent forces to carry out the will of the Congress, the Sec- 
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retary was allowed, for a period of one year, to choose his in- 


spectors without reference to ciyil-service requirements. The 
statement was made that there were only 45 available inspect- 
ors on the civil-service list, and it was believed that many 
times that number would be required. There is absolutely, 
therefore, no warrant for any suggestion from any quarter that 
this provision was in derogation of the Commission or hostile 
to the principles of the civil service. If now the Secretary can 
secure enough help without ‘this modification of the law, it is 
absolutely immaterial to the committee, and they, therefore, 
most cheerfully eliminate that provision. 

The material changes from the Senate amendment first recom- 
mended te the House are retained in all their essentials. I 
think it is a cause for congratulation that, notwithstanding the 
discussion and the first suggestion to the contrary, the amend- 
ment still carries the original House provision that there be no 
dates on the labels of the inspected cans. 

We seem to have been inclined to forget that we are legis- 
lating, not only with reference to six or eight plants with their 
headquarters at Chicago, but a great industry located in a dozen 
States, and also the stock-growing interest of a whole nation. 

Keenness of international rivalry for foreign trade is no- 
where more plainly visible than in the contest for supremacy in 
supplying the meat foods of the world. In England, Germany, 
France, and other places on the Continent our meat food pro- 
ducts come into competition with the products of the Argentine, 
Australia, New Zealand, and particularly the great packing in- 
dustries now starting in Austria-Hungary and the Danubian 
provinces. The producers in these localities are hampered by 
no such restrictions, and it is of the utmost importance to our 
growers of corn, cattle, sheep, and swine that our products meet 
the products of these sections on as nearly an equal basis ag 
possible in the foreign markets. 

The committee was shown that, as a rule, our canned products 
were not placed on the foreign markets for a considerable 
number of months after they were canned; it is elementary, 
therefore, that if our products bearing a date stamp showing 
that they were from six to twelve months old should meet in 
foreign competition other canned products no better, some- 
times not nearly so good, but without any mark showing their 
age, they certainly would be at a disadvantage. However, the 
committee did not stop here. It was not until we were shown 
by the most definite and disinterested evidence that could be 
obtained that meats which were well canned in the first in- 
stance were not in any way injured by being kept three and, pos- 
sibly, four years that we decided to eliminate this provision. 
We did this, thoroughly believing that by doing so we were 
advancing the interests of the cattle growers and the hundred 
allied interests—that we were injuring no one; and we are of 
the same opinion still. Likewise the modified committee amend- 
ment retains our former provision with regard to putting the 
cost of inspection upon the Government. The only argument 
that has been presented for making the packers pay this charge 
is a twofold one—first, that they being the cause of the diffi- 
culty should be penalized by the cost of the inspection; second, 
that inasmuch as these inspections improve the condition of the 


plants and benefit the business, it is no more than right that 


they should pay for something which is for their own benefit. 

There certainly is no force in the first of these arguments. 
This legislation is not, and should not be, vindictive; we are 
not imposing penalties for past offenses. We may condemn as 
strongly as we desire and as the facts may justify the disre- 
gard of sanitary conditions and the health of the consumers and 
the wanton selfishness shown by these institutions which are 
now under public censure, but that is not the principle which 
should govern the Congress of the United States in its work. 

The second has even less force. This legislation is not enacted 
because it hurts or helps the packers, but because we believe 
that the health of our own people, the welfare of the producers, 
and the demands of our foreign commerce require it. Under these 
circumstances, it would be a wrong governmental! principle and 
a vicious practice to levy a tax on any industry for the payment 
of the cost of a governmental function. Either the Government 
should inspect our meat products or it should not; if it should 
inspect them, it should pay for it. 

The Senate amendment absolutely takes away from this 
House the control over the revenues and the taxation necessary 
to raise funds to carry out this piece of legislation. It is in 

this particular an innovation and an impairment of the powers 
of the Congress not justified by the facts and entirely N 
ported by any real precedent. 

From consideration of expediency another objection is ey, 
solutely conclusive. The cost of this inspection is bound to 
fall first upon the producer and then, in all probability, upon 
the consumer as well—at least there is this possibility—and if 
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the packing business is the outlaw trade it is supposed to be, 
then certainly the packers will take this opportunity to reap a 
double profit at the expense of the country. For the sake, 
therefore, of the grower of the beef and of the consumer we 
should allow this expense to remain where it belongs and where 
the committee left it, in the power of the Congress, to be paid 
for from the public revenues. 

This legislation marks a long advance in the expanding of 
governmental functions in their supervision of the affairs of 
the everyday life of the people. It vests in one of the Depart- 
ments a supervisory authority hitherto exercised by none other. 
By its terms, even as it now stands, one man is made practicaliy 
the arbiter of the character of a considerable portion of the 
daily food of 80,000,000 of people and of a large share of our 
entire foreign commerce. It is a stupendous power, and some- 
thing that the founders of the Constitution never dreamed of; 
something that fifty years ago would have been considered revo- 
lutionary, Even the time that the House committee devoted to 
the bill seems small in comparison with its tremendous impor- 
tance. 

It is not enough to say what is undoubtedly more than true, 
that under the Department of Agriculture as at present con- 
ducted the act would be executed with an eye single to the good 
of the people, and all the poeple, and with rare tact, business 
judgment, and efficiency. The splendid personality of the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture is a disarming feature to any sug- 
gestion of criticism of expanding departmental control. It is 
hard to make a conservative suggestion when the present Sec- 
retary is an issue, even collaterally. The Congress and tbe 
people bid him godspeed, and desire to strengthen and support 
him rather than weaken or restrict. But, Mr. Speaker, we are 
legislating for years, not for administrations. The present 
meat-inspection law has stood on the statute books many years. 
We confidently trust that this measure shall be the substantive 
law on this subject for a generation. 

The House committee, therefore, and every party in inter- 
est, read with something of a shock the language of the Senate 
bill, which, after providing for a complex, not to say cumber- 
some, appeal to the Secretary, rendered the decision of that 
official final and conclusive in all cases. 

As the general law now stands, the power of the Executive 
Department can not be called weak or unduly limited. The 
abstract principles are clear. When the function is purely 
ministerial, the power of the Secretary is unquestioned, and the 
only remedy is to compel the exercise of the ministerial func- 
tion in case it is refused or to restrain its unlawful exercise. 
When the function is purely judicial, and the act of the Secre- 
tary is within his authority, it can not then be reviewed save 
for error of law, subject always to the qualification that prop- 
erty can not be taken without due process of law and that the 
constitutional rights of citizens can not be taken away. But 
the act of the Secretary within the limit of his power is “ proc- 
ess of law” (Public Clearing House v. Coyne, 194 U. S., 497; 
Weimer v. Burebury, 30 Mich., 201), and the Constitution rec 
ognizes the power of and the necessity for the delegation of 
this power to the Executive Departments (Marbury v. Madison, 
1 Cran., 136). 

Between these two extremes above suggested lies the great 
mass of cases of mixed law and fact, where uncertainties will 
arise, and where in proper cases the doors of the courts stand 
open for the adequate protection of the people’s rights. (Ameri- 
ean School of Medicine v. McAnulty, 187 U. S., 94; Caldwell v. 
Robinson, 59 Fed., 653; Missouri Drug Company v. Wyman, 129 
Fed., 623, 629.) Other instances of the class of cases con- 
sidered and the kind of protection given are: Rosenberger v. 
Harris (136 Fed., 1001), Houghton v. Payne (194 U. S., 88). 

As a practical matter the courts disturb departmental deci- 
sions under existing law only in exceptional cases, for the rea- 
son that, with very rare exceptions, the Executive Departments 
under the present restrictions have carefully kept within the 
limits of their undoubted powers. (Gardiner v. Bonesteel, 180 
U. S., 362; Riverside Company v. Hitchcock, 190 U. S., 316-324.) 
But the right of review exists, and the value of this right to 
the people can not be exaggerated. It has acted, moreover, as 
a salutary deterrent against arbitrary exercise of power, and 
the success of the present arrangement is the strongest argu- 
ment against any innovation. 

In these cases just cited, as was said by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Bates v. Payne, in 124 United 
States, while the action of the Department carries a strong pre- 
sumption of its incorrectness, the courts do have the power to 
review and will on proper occasions exercise this power. In 


the case at hand this right is of tremendous importance. No 
one denies for one moment that a large portion of the subject- 
matter of the inspection here provided for is of such a nature 


that necessarily there must be a power of final, absolute decl- 
sion lodged in the Secretary. No one looks for an appeal to 
the courts in the matter of the condemnation of a quarter of 
beef as unsound and unfit for food, but this act gives to the 
Secretary the power to pass upon questions of both law and 
fact relgting to the sufficiency of the sanitary conditions of 
property aggregating, hundreds of millions of dollars in value; 
the propriety or impropriety of methods of preservation in use 
for ages and affecting vast amounts of property annually. It 
would allow the Secretary the power of exclusion from inter- 
state commerce of thousands of head of cattle, sheep, and swine 
from large areas for long periods of time, if, in his opinion, 
the public health required it. There are rights involved here 
which demand and must receive judicial protection. This is 
the class of cases to which the courts had reference in the deci- 
sions just mentioned. 

Obviously this appeal provision as the Senate left it did one 
of two things: It either made the bill unconstitutional and of 
no effect, because it denied to the people rights that the Con- 
stitution guaranteed, or, if constitutional, it turned over body 
and soul to the discretion of one official—and it is conceivable 
that at some time in the future the man who filled this office 
might be ignorant, vicious, or corrupt—the destinies of two 
great industries, the means of livelihood of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, and a great fraction of the entire yolume of 
our foreign commerce. 

It seemed to the committee that if they allowed this to re- 
main unchanged, the comment of Mr. Wigmore, in his late work 
on evidence, would be apt. After showing that decisions made 
under such legal sanction would be conclusive, he says: 

Here the moral is that if the legislature is willing to create petty 
despots, the community must seek aid through better legislature and 
not through a denial of necessary executive functions. 

This power given by the Senate bill is absolutely unnecessary 
to a proper and most thorough enforcement of a meat-inspection 
law, and therefore there seems to be every warrant for the com- 
mittee’s original position that if the Senate amendment with 
its remarkable delegation of power should stand, a right of 
appeal to the courts in proper cases should also be secured. If, 
however, as the case developed in this instance, it is found that 
the Department is willing to eliminate this delegation of power 
given by the Senate provision, there is no occasion for the re- 
tention of the court-review feature unless the Department shall 
also insist upon such words as “in his judgment” or “in his 
discretion” as qualifying phrases applied to any exercise of 
the functions created by this bill. 

If this insertion were made then, as is very elaborately shown. 
in the cases of Noble v. The Union River Logging Company 
(147 U. S., 165), and People’s Bank v. Gilson (140 U. S., 1), 
and especially in The Public Clearing House v. Coyne (14 U. S., 
497), the same result in effect would be accomplished as would 
haye been brought about by the retention of the Senate amend- 
ment without the court-review feature; so that it is entirely 
necessary to the preservation of the rights of the people as they 
now stand that these words should not be added, and the 
measure submitted does not carry them. 

This is the whole situation with regard to the much-discussed 
court-review feature; it was inserted simply because of the 
necessity arising from the extraordinary language of the Sen- 
ate amendment; it was stricken out because there went out 
with it the provision of the Senate amendment making the Sec- 
retary’s decision final, and it was not finally urged that the 
committee should insert the words “in his discretion.” 

It certainly is unnecessary to say that there is in all this 
absolutely nothing of hostility upon the part of the House or 
this committee to any executive department or the passage of 
the legislation; on the other hand, there is a most earnest de- 
sire that the law shall be speedily passed, that it shall be 
efficient and effective in the highest degree possible, and that it 
shall satisfy not only the needs but the desires of the executive 
departments concerned. 

It is therefore with great pleasure that the committee learn 
from the gentleman from Wisconsin and from other sources 
that the President of the United States has recognized these 
conditions, and that upon consideration the bill in its present 
form, with the insertions and eliminations that I have mentioned, 
has met his ready approval as an adequate and complete meas- 
ure. And I believe that I can say without the slightest viola- 
tion of confidence that in this opinion the Secretary of Agri- 
culture freely joins. 

There is power enough in this bill for any department; there 
is the means given for the adequate enforcement of any law, 
and there is at the same time an adequate protection of great 
fundamental and vital constitutional rights. 

I suppose that it is one of the penalties of a legislative position 
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te be misunderstood and misrepresented, but that is only an 
incident, and I am satisfied that when the people of this country 
consider this measure if it passes, as I trust that it may, they 
will find that their Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States have given due heed to their welfar@ and their safety, 
and have also given them every protection that the Constitution 
and proper legislative precedents demand. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 28, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18537) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1907— 

Mr. HAUGEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Inasmuch as practically no time or only 
twenty minutes was given to debate in considering the so-called 
“ Beveridge amendment” to the agricultural appropriation bill, 
and as no time was allotted me, I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity in offering a few observations at this time. 

First, to say that I voted for the committee substitute with 
pleasure and much satisfaction. It may not be a perfect bill, 
but nobody can make a perfect bill covering that important sub- 
ject. It is as good as could be expected. This amendment came 
here backed up by the unanimous report of the committee. 
An amendment prepared by the Agricultural Department, it 
had the approval of the President; it meets the recommenda- 
tions and views of the minority members of the Agriculture 
Committee with one single exception, and that as to the 
packers paying part of the cost of inspection. So let it be under- 
stood on the start that I have no criticism to offer, and let it 
also be understood that I have no criticism or reflection to 
make on any member of that committee or anyone connected 
with this legislation. 

I give everybody credit of being as honest and sincere in his 
convictions and of possessing as high a degree of integrity as 
I do. Here we had a committee, consisting of eighteen mem- 
bers, representing varied interests, and each Member felt in 
duty bound to guard, promote, and protect the best interests of 
the people he represents, each Member working earnestly and 
honestly for days and weeks and, I might add, much of the 
night, all with one end in view, and that the best interests of 
all concerned, which includes all the people, as practically all 
are consumers of meat products, if not all cattle raisers and 
packers. Special credit is due the worthy chairman of that 
committee for his untiring and conscientious efforts. Having 
said this, nobody will or can justly say that I question the 
motive or integrity of any Member of this or any other branch 
of the Government. 

The question is not whether or not there shall be legislation 
as to the inspection of meat. All say that they are agreed as 
to that; but, as stated by the chairman, there is and was dif- 
ference of opinion as to what legislation shall be had. First. 
as to who shall destroy the condemned carcass. On one hand 
the contention is that these carcasses shall be destroyed by the 
inspector; others contend that the establishment shall destroy 
the same and in the presence of the inspector, and if not thus 
destroyed by the establishment, in that event the Secretary of 
Agriculture may remove inspectors from such establishment. 
Personally I believe that these carcasses should be destroyed 
by the establishment, and that the Government should assume 
no liability in destroying the carcasses. The substitute re- 
ported by the majority provided that the “inspector should 
cause the same to be destroyed.” With that provision in the 
bill the Government would be liable for its value if it had any. 
What would be the result? 

If a carcass or part of one is condemned and destroyed by the 
Government inspector, or suppose the inspector should decide 
that tuberculous carcasses are unfit for food products, and a 
number of million carcasses are so condemned and destroyed, 
and at some future day.some inspector, court, or jury could be 
found that would hold that this disease is not injurious to 
health, but that by some process it could be made wholesome, 
palatable, nutritious, and healthful, and that such carcasses are 
of us much value as carcasses from animals not infected with 


the disease, the packers would of course have a claim against 
the Government for the carcasses destroyed, and if so they 
would have a valid claim against the Government which should 
and would be paid; for this very reason the packers are not 
satisfied by simply providing for an appeal to the chief of the 
Bureau or the Secretary of Agriculture, and that his decision 
shall be final, but pray for a court review of the broadest kind, 
and insist that they must have the privilege of appealing to the 
court, so if an inspector or anyone in authority in the Depart- 
ment can not be convinced as to the alleged soundness, value, 
and healthfulness of such diseased carcasses they hope that 
possibly they may find some court or jury that will heip them 
out. I believe that inasmuch as the packers have brought 
about the present conditions and made this inspection necessary 
to maintain, protect, and extend their business, the Government 
paying ali the expenses connected therewith, the Government 
should not be held liable for diseased carcasses condemned by 
the Government which some court or jury may hold to be sound, 
healthful, and of some value. And it is gratifying to know 
that the committee substitute was finally amended so that the 
condemned carcasses will have to be destroyed by the establish- 
ments and that the Government will not be held liable. 

The next question is money to pay the expenses—not so 
much who shall pay the expenses, but how to provide for ade- 
quate funds to carry out the provisions of the law so as to 
provide all packers at all times with the inspection service. 
It has been said that the beef trust objects to paying for the 
inspection on account of it increasing its expenses. The actual 
expense of the regular inspection last year was 2 cents per 
head for cattle, 13 cents for hogs, and 12 cents for sheep. 
This paid the actual expense of the regular inspection, which 
includes ante-mortem and post-mortem inspections. Now. will 
anyone contend that a fee or expenses of 2 cents per head for 
cattle is of any consequence to a packer who, you say, fixes 
his own price on the cattle bought, as well as on the meat 
product itself? No; the packers would gladly pay $1 a head— 
not 2 cents, but $1 per head—for this inspection if they could 
keep the small packer out of business by depriving him of this 
inspection—the Department has in the past by reason of lack 
of appropriations been unable to supply the small packers with 
this inspection service, and thereby the large packers, the so- 
called“ beef trust.“ have been given an absolute monopoly, the 
continuation of which they are now so persistently struggling 
for; and to show how difficult it has been to secure appropria- 
tion in the past, I will give the history of recent appropriations. 

First, I refer you to page 10 of hearings of the subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, First, Mr. TAwNEY 
asks the Secretary this question: 

You estimated at that time you will onl 

Secretary Witson. That meas this: That 
€90 is needed. That is what it meant. 

Secretary Wilson’s letter to the Secretary of the Treasury is 
quoted in part: 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry had appropriations amounting to $1,520,000, while the amount 


appropriated for the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, is 
2 1 a decrease from the former year of over $88,000. (See 
p. 11. 


uire $20,000 more? 
20,000 more than $115,- 


Secretary Wilson says: 


The Agricultural Committee had given us $75,000 more for this 
work, and then they took it out and put it somewhere else. I think 
they gave it to the Forestry. 

Mr. Lrrraver. Who had a it to you? 

Secretary WILSON. The Committee on Agriculture put it in the bill, 
and then under pressure from some other source took it out and put it 
in Forestry and told me that if we found we could not get along they 
would come to the committee and get the money for us in the shape 
of a deficiency. 

Notwithstanding this statement by the Secretary and the 
statement made by Doctor Melvin, their earnest appeal made 
for an appropriation of $135,000, yet only $20,000 was reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations. The action of the com- 
mittee was sustained by the House. The Senate increased the 
appropriation to $135,000, the amount asked for by the Secre- 
tary. The conferees compromised on $63,000. This year the 
Department estimated and asked for an increase of $272,000. 
After weeks and months of deliberation the Committee on Agri- 
culture reported a bill for an amount within $129 of the amount 
estimated by the Department. The House sustained the com- 
mittee, and then and there the trouble began. It was then 
that the Neill-Reynolds Commission was appointed and began 
its investigation. It is reported in the press that after this 


report had been made the packers were given another chance, 
if they would agree to desirable and necessary legislation. I 
read to you from the Evening Star, Monday, June 16: 

A SIGNIFICANT REMARK. 


The President made one statement to-day that is of interest to con- 
nection with the present fight. That was that he would not have given 
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the report of Messrs. Neill and Reynolds to the public if otherwise he 
could have secured the sort of legislation he deemed desirable and nec- 
essary. The visitors to whom he was talking caught the impression 
from the remark that the President had tr to get the packers to 
do certain things and accept certain laws, but that they would not do 


so, and he gave the report to the public to let public 7 nion get in its 
work. This is one of the points upon which the President is criticised, 
even by those who agree with his efforts to obtain proper legisiation. 
It is pointed out that the President might have saved American trade 
abroad and caused less of a stir if he had used his information to force 
the perkors to change the things complained of and to accept laws that 
would prevent recurrence of the evils. 

The proper construction of the remark of the President, it is be- 
lieved, Is that he would not have resorted to publication if he had not 
known that he could not secnre the „ without appealin 
to public opinion. The President knew the endous pressure tha 
the packers could bring upon Congress and believed that he would 
probably lose his t for corrective legislation but for making the 
people his allies in the contest. 

At the same time it would be Interesting if the fact could be shown 
that the President did give the packers an opportunity to yield to the 
inevitable before he prepared the report for the press. 

I state this so that the country may know who is responsible 
for existing conditions. That the packers are themselves re- 
sponsible and that this criticism and fault-finding with the Ex- 
ecutive is unfounded and uncalled for. Having had this expe- 
rience and knowing of the exact conditions, and having the in- 
terest of the independent, the small packers, and cattle raisers 
at heart, how could the President do otherwise? The packers 
themselves brought on the publicity. They hoped thereby to 
force the price of stock down and thereby add a few more mil- 
lion dollars to their profits; failing in this effort—and let me 
say here, notwithstanding the numerous assertions that the 
price of stock has been continually going down—the prices have 
gone up. When the packers discovered their inability to force 
the prices down it was then that the packers became so much 
interested in this legislation; it was then that they began to 
telegraph everybody to hurry legislation. 

The cattle raisers of Iowa have been imposed upon long 
enough. They have been compelled to ship their stock to Chi- 
cago or other packing centers, a distance of from two to six 
hundred miles to be slaughtered, paying transportation charges 
to Chicago or other packing centers, yardage, commissions, and 
transportation charges back to Iowa; that is, on the portion 
consumed there, and much of it is shipped back and consumed 
In States where stock is shipped from. As everybody knows, 
were it not for these rebates and discriminations by transporta- 
tion companies, the abuses in these private car lines, these icing 
charges, and the depriving the independent, the small packers of 
this inspection, the Iowa steer and the Iowa hog would be 
slaughtered and manufactured into food products in packing 
houses owned and operated in that State, thereby saving to the 
stock raisers the expense of transportation, yardage, commission, 
etc. And what is true of Iowa is true as to other States. We 
hope to do away with this discrimination and rebates, these 
abuses in private car lines and icing charges in the rate bill. 

Will you help us out in extending to small packers this in- 
spection? 

We have labored honestly and faithfully for years to secure 
the necessary funds to extend this inspection to the independent 
and small packers, or, in other words, for a square deal. 1 am 
pleased to know that victory is in sight and that hereafter 
whenever a farmer or packer wants to kill a steer in some home 
establishment he will not have to come here to Washington on 
bended knee and ask for 2 cents in order that this steer which 
he has worked and cared for for years may be inspected, so 
that its meat may enter into interstate and foreign commerce. 

The bill provides for a permanent appropriation of $3,000,000, 
which, in my opinion, will provide the Secretary of Agriculture 
with adequate funds for this inspection for many years to come. 

If I had my way about it, I would provide that the packer 
should pay part of the expense. The Government should pay 
for the regular inspection—that is, for ante-mortem and post- 
mortem inspection. From then on the packer should pay the 
expense. If the sins of the packers and recent exposures have 
made this inspection necessary, if the packer insists on mixing 
meats that have been inspected and found to be sound and 
healthful with dyes and chemicals that may be injurious to 
health, thereby increasing the price of his product, or, in other 
words, if his conduct in the past has been such that he can 
not be trusted in the future, and that it may be necessary to 
station an inspector at his establishment to prevent him from 
canning rotten meat mixed with rope, hog skin, etc., then he 
should pay for it. But I have heard it said: “ Why should this 
industry be singled out? Why should the packers pay the ex- 
pense of this inspection? If so, why not tax every manufac- 
turer who comes under the pure-food bill?” Will some one 
tell me of a single industry or a manufacturer over which 
the Federal Government has supervision or where the Govern- 


ment certifies to the quality of the manufactured product, or 
where it is O. K.’ed by the Federal Government, that is not 
taxed? The Government inspects and certifies as to the stand- 
ing of banks, but it charges a fee of from $20 to $50 fer each 
bank. It inspects*whisky, but whisky is taxed $1.10 a gallon. 
It taxes oleomargarine one-fourth of a cent per pound and 10 
cents per pound for colored oleomargarine. It taxes adulterated 
butter 10 cents per pound; it also taxes renovated butter, and 
that without certifying to the quality of either of these last- 
mentioned articles. 

The pure-food law does not proyide for inspectors for the 
various establishments, nor does it provide that the various 
products shall be inspected and certified to. It simply says that 
the manufacturer shall not adulterate or give short weight and 
measure. If he does, and he is found out, he shall pay a 
certain penalty for so doing. It is different with the packers. 
Here we provide for the inspection, and when inspected the 
can or the ham or whatever it may be shall be marked “ in- 
spected and passed,” thus certifying to its quality. The packers - 
get the benefit, and why should they not pay for that part of 
the inspection? The expense to the packers would probably be 
less than one-half a cent per head for cattle, sheep, and swine. 
If the total expense of inspection is taxed to the packers, and 
the cost of the ante-mortem inspection is deducted from the 
price of cattle, the expense to the cattle raisers will be less 
than one-half a cent per head. The actual expense for last year 
was six-tenths of a cent for cattle or 12 cents a carload of twenty 
head of cattle. Looking at it from the view point of the packers 
and the cattle growers, is it not better—yes, infinitely better— 
between the two to pay 1 cent a head for this inspection rather 
than to take the chances on losing our foreign trade? For the 
first eleven months of the present fiscal year we sold meat and 
meat products to foreign countries amounting to $180,000,000, 
an increase of about 60 per cent. Besides this there is our home 
market to be looked after. In my opinion, I believe that either 
of them could afford to pay the total cost of inspection, which 
was 2 cents per head for cattle last year, rather than to take 
the chances of losing either our foreign or domestic trade. 

Now, a word as to the possibility of the packer deducting the 
cost of inspection from the price of cattle. The contention is 
that if the packer is compelled to pay all the expense of inspec- 
tion, the cost of the ante-mortem inspection would be deducted 
from the price of cattle First, what does it cost? Doctor 
Melvin says six-tenths of 1 per cent per head for cattle, three 
hundred and seventy-five one-thonsandths, or one-third, of a 
cent for swine, and five hundred and twenty-five one-thou- 
sandths, or about one-half cent per head for sheep. Will it not 
be better for a cattle raiser in Iowa to pay an inspection fee of 
12 cents per carload of twenty head of cattle rather than to be 
deprived of a home market for his home cattle? The inspection 
fee of 12 cents is equal to about one-tenth the price of a bushel 
of corn or a hundred pounds of hay in the Chicago stock yards. 
The cost of shipping a carload of cattle to Chicago and the meat 
product thereof back to Iowa is about $100; to that add yard- 
age, commission, and extra shrinkage, so the cost of inspection is 
12 cents to $100 saved—that is, if the expense of shipping cattle 
to Chicago and the meat product back to Iowa can be saved by 
reason of this inspection. I take it that no one questions but 
that this is being done. Some thirty years ago these packers 
began to exercise their power in controlling the retail trade. 
They went into towns and cities of 5,000 and up, in Wisconsin, 
and demanded of the retail butchers that they buy meat from 
them and cease butchering; if not, they would open a shop next 
door and sell meat below cost. Of course, there was nothing 
else for the retail butcher to do but to accept the proposition. 
Later they began to operate in Iowa, and as everybody knows 
the beef trust is absolutely king and dictates terms to the retail 
dealers in towns wherever they go; and I understand that they 
are about to adopt the contract system that was adopted by the 
harvester trust that will compel all retail dealers to buy from 
them alone. At any rate, we know that the retail dealers 
in the larger places are supplied by the packers, or trust, and 
that no cattle, sheep, or swine are permitted to be slaughtered 
in those cities or towns, which, of course, compels the cattle 
raiser to ship his cattle. to Chicago or the large packing centers 
and the shipment of meat products back to the consumer in 
these towns and cities, 

Yet we have men pleading and praying, early and late, in and 
out of season, that this rank injustice may be permitted and per- 
petuated, talking themselves hoarse in defense of these packers, 
the so-called“ beef trust.“ To hear them talk you would think 
that this trust is the only worthy, legitimate, and enterprising 
concern in the United States. 

It is contended by some that the per-head tax is unjust, as the 
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sume that the first is true. What of it? The farmers 
ranchmen are being paid from $4 to $10 per head fo: 
ners, an amopnt which is less than the value of the hide on the 
canner. The hide when taken off and salted is worth from $4 
to $12, yet the farmer is paid only from $4 to $10 per 

for the canner. Wondrous and generous people, indeed! Why 
should we not hasten to subsidize this industry, so that the poor 
farmer and ranchman will not be compelled to throw in his part 
of the hide in order to dispose of the canner? . 

What do the packers do with the $8 canner? First, he sells 
the hide, weighing 70 pounds, at 18 cents per pound, or $12.60 
for the hide. Much of the beef is sold on the block at prices 
ranging from 5 to 20 cents per pound. Some one has said that 
the scraps are mixed with the sweepings of the floor, and in 
order to deaden the odor some old rope, chemicals, and dyes 
are added and sold from 20 to 50 cents per pound in the can. 
Now, do you wonder that there is so mueh sympathy and that 
the sentiment is so intense for these downtrodden, over- 
burdened, and much-abused packers and so little sympathy 
for these 6,000,000 families engaged in agriculture, all of 
them more or less engaged in stock raising? Having weighed 
these mighty arguments, who will say that these cattle growers 
are entitled to any consideration, especially now that under the 
present arrangement they get a part of the price of the hide for 
their two or three years’ toil with the ox or cow or whatever 
the canner may be? But some one says, “ Here is Boston clam- 
oring for free hides, and it looks as if we will have to give it or 
lose Massachusetts.” Then what becomes of the cattle-raiser 
without his hide? But yeu say, What of it?” These gen- 
erous, patriotic, and enterprising packers have eared and pro- 
vided for them so well in the past they will not be permitted 
to perish. 

If the farmer will keep on voting as he has in the past, he 
shall not starve, because the all-powerful, benevolent beef trust 
has so decreed. Be not alarmed. The census taker has in- 
formed us that you farmers have nearly 43,000,000 cattle, 42,- 
000,000 sheep, 37,000,000 swine, and 2,000,000,000 bushels of 
corn, and that you have hay to burn; he has valued your cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine, and mules at two and one-fourth billion 
dollars. Have faith. When your corn and hay is exhausted, 
and when we get good and ready we will take your stock at our 
own prices and conveniences. Keep on voting and feeding, ye 
farmers of Kansas, Wisconsin, Colorado, Texas, and other 
States, with this decree, these assurances, this generosity, 
these promises, and the earnestness with which these prayers 
are offered. When I see the picture drawn of this generous 
industry—the beef-trust—a picture so beautiful, so artistic, 
and so skillfully drawn, and when I think of all that is 
claimed that this trust has done for the cattle raisers and 
independent packers, and what it promises to do in the future 
for the farmers and consumers, I can readily see why a person 

` believing it should ask, “ How can any conscientious, patriotic 
citizen have the heart or courage to object to a million or two 
subsidy every year for such a worthy, deserving, and enter- 
prising trust?” 

How perfectly absurd it must have looked to them for me or 
anybody to even suggest a tax, a charge, or to lay a single 
straw in their way, or to protest against a single suggestion 
made by such a worthy and deserving trust; but while in so 
doing we have incurred the enmity of this alleged good, 
worthy, deserving, generous, patriotic, and enterprising trust, 
there is, however, one consolation, and that is that we will 
always be able to look the steer, the swine, and the sheep square 
in the face, and when I think of the embarrassment that came 
to the good Republican who permitted himself to commit the 
unpardonable sin of voting for Grover Cleveland and free 
wool, confessing on his dying bed that from that day in shear- 
ing his sheep he never could look that animal in the face, so 
there is some consolation in the act of having fought for these 
noble animals and the best interests of the producer, the eon- 
sumer, as well as the independent and small packer that have 
been discriminated against and abused in the past. 

I append to my remarks an amendment which I intend to 
offer. Also views of the minority, which partially set forth my 
views. 

After the word “ employed,” in line 22, insert: 


made by the Con, 


Renee if — any time the a 8 1 Co are In- 
adequate for the examination, supervision 
of 9 sheep, Loew arenes Sot AA the meat and meat vibe ye ucts 


thereof which enter into interstate or foreign commerce, and the sani- 
tary inspection of the establishment wherever said anfmals are slaugh- 
tered and meat food products are prepared, and for other expenses nec- 


essary to the execution of the provisions of this act relating to meat 
inspection, then, and — that a the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
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ible, will serve only to defray 
tion, and the said fees shall be 
be Sec- 
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iculture and approved by tħe — — of the 
all be subject to the requisition 
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VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The undersigned minority mémbers of the Committee on Agrienl- 
ture, to whom were refe: the Senate amendments to the bill (HI. R. 
18537) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year en June 30, 1907, are unable to agree with some of 
the important provisions of the majority report, In so far as Senate 
amendment No. 29, commonly known as the “ Beveridge amendment,” 
is concerned. 

Without going into detail as to all of the provisions of the commit- 
tees substitute to the so-called ‘Beveridge amendment,” many of 
which we are in accord with and with numerous others we dissent 
from, it is our desire by this report to emphasize our position upon 
some of what to us are considered very important propositions. 

First, we state our desire for the enactment of a law that will pro- 
duce the best possible ins ion of all meat and meat food products 
that are consumed not only by our own people, but by all the people 
of the world who consume the same, and we wish to say that many of 
the provisions of the so-called “ Beveridge amendment" and many of 
the provisions of the committee's substitute tend toward this end, and 
which we heartily commend. 

The first proposition, however, that we desire to call atention to 
is the cost of this much-needed inspection, and upon whom this bur- 
den or expense shall fall. We desire and believe a sufficient amount. 
of money should be appropriated in the first instance by the Govern- 
ment in order to fully meet all possible demands, and that this appro- 
priation, be it $2,000,000 or more for this purpose, should be made at 
this time, and it should be permanent, in order that the service might 
not hereafter be crippled in any manner. In this connection we wish 
to emphasize the fact that while we are protecting the consumers of 
these products, yet the stock producers of this country should also 
receive at the hand of the Government wrote aig protection and eneour- 
agement as is possible. The stock ra by our farmers are the 
natural pores of the soil, and are one of the main food products 
consumed by our ple. Hence it should be the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to see to it that this 3 at least so far as the ante- 
mortem examination of the animal and the post-mortem examination 
of the carcass are concerned, should be borne by the Government, 
and that ample funds should be- provided for this inspection in all 


This having been provided for and this inspection properly 
we contend that when the food carcass is thus put in shape for con- 
sumption, that thereafter any change of this carcass into food products 
of any kind by any slaughtering, canning, salting, rendering, or man- 
ufacturing concern, thereby necessitating further inspection of this 
product in its manufactured form, should be borne by the individual, 
company, or corporation producing this change a manufuc gz 
this food product. Therefore, for the purpose of reimbursing the 
Treasury, all expense incurred in consequence of this manufacturing 
— — should be borne by the packers or manufacturers in the fol- 
owing manner: 

That the of Agriculture shall ascertain as near as may be 
the total amount of such expense and fix a charge or fee upon each 
earcass, or part of carcass, thus transformed into meat food products 


nse. 


only. as near as can possibly be ascertained, to meet this expe 
t is the desire of the under- 


will be seen by the foregoing that it 
signed to absolute! rotect the stock raiser from any charge or ex- 
peras whatever, and that after the animal is slaughtered and found to 
healthy and sound for food purposes, only those who cause a change 
in the carcass should be responsible for subsequent cost and the ex- 
pense of inspection. 
The undersigned further = that in view of the statement made by 
Doctor Melvin, Chief of the Burean of Animal Industry, that the ex- 
pense of the inspection contemplated by this act may, in hi 
exceed $3,000,000, we refore suggest that if this 
borne by the Government, the contemplated appropriation In the com- 
mittee’s substitute of $2,000,000 be increased to at least $3,000,000; 
and that in case it shall be determined that this expense shall be borne 
by the packers, or otherwise, then, and in such case, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to prescribe and fix reasonable 
fees for the inspection and examination of all cattle, sheep, swine, and 
goats, and meat and meat food products thereof, maintained in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this.act, which fees shall be fixed by the 
of Agriculture at a rate which as nearly as possible will 
serve 9 to d the cost of said inspection and examination, 
the said shall uniform throughout the United States and shall 
be collected by the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be deposited 
in the Treasury. 
The next proposition we desire to call attention to is the paragraph 
in the committee’s substitute providing for a broad court review con- 
all matters which come under the supervision of the inspect- 
ors or the Bureau of Animal Industry, in so far as the on of 
meat food products is concerned or contemplated by this ac In our 
this broad court review is unju ble and should be elimi- 
nated entirely. The inspection of food products is a matter which 
should be confined to the executive bran of our Government and It 
is not a subject for the judicial department. Constitutional rights of 
persons and of their interests in property is guaranteed to every citi- 
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zen and can not be withheld, yet a review of matters which are purely 
executive and which rest in the executive branch of the Governmen 
in our judgment, should remain where the Constitution contemplat 
they should, and we believe that this broad court review in a measure 
of this kind is an unnecessary and dangerous departure from the policy 
and practice of our Government and would materially cripple the 
efficiency of the inspection service contemplated by this act. 


Again, we are opposed to that provision in the committee's substi- 
tute which seeks to nullify the civyil-service law for one year in the 
appointment of inspectors who are to aid in the carrying out of this 
act, and we deem this nullification vicious ang that it should not be 
incorporated in this bill. 

The information of the undersigned at this time is that an adequate 
force of inspectors, competent in all ways to perform the duties im- 
posed upon them by this bill, can be A care for under existing law 
without the necessity of wiping out this statute for any considerable 
period of time. * 

In making this minority report we wish to emphasize and again re- 
peat the fact that, in our judgment, either the Beveridge amendment 
or the committee’s substitute contains many good and substantial pro- 
visions which will materially aid in producing better and purer food 
for our people, and that our only purpose in making this minority re- 

rt is to call the attention of the House and the people of the country 
o what, in our judgment, would materially strengthen this much- 
desired law should either the so-called Beveridge amendment” or the 
committee's substitute therefor be enacted into law. 

In our opinion, however, the so-called “ Beveridge amendment,” on 
the whole, with some slight amendments, would be more effective in 
producing the results desired than the proposed committee's substitute. 


G. N. HAUGEN, 
C. R. Davis. 


Lack of Power in the Federal Government to Provide Complete and Satisfactory 
Inspection of Meats and Other Foods. 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. EDGAR D. CRUMPACKER, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 22, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and haying under consideration the bill (S. 88) for pre- 
yenting the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CRUMPACKER said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I assume that every right-minded citizen of 
this country who is not pecuniarily interested in the preparation 
of meats and other foods for the market is sincerely in favor of 
such a system of meat and food examination and inspection as 
will fully protect the public against impure and unwholesome 
products. The question is one of vital importance to all the 
people, for, with the increase of establishments in which foods 
are prepared for consumption, there is an increasing dependence 
upon that source of food supply. The ordinary individual is 
utterly unable to determine for himself whether the foods he 
procures in the public markets are pure and wholesome, and 
free from deleterious and hurtful ingredients or not. It is 
proper at this time to consider the question of responsibility for 
such supervision of meats and other food preparations as the 
people have the right to expect. 

Those who are engaged in the preparation of foods carry with 
them a grave and solemn responsibility to the public. They, 
above all others, should assist in the establishment of as com- 
plete and perfect a system for securing wholesome food products 
as it is possible to obtain. The honest meat packer or manu- 
facturer of foods is pecuniarily interested in securing the most 
rigid and thorough inspection of foods that is possible, for by 
that means his products are given a reputation and standing 
with the public, The individual who is engaged in the prepara- 
tion of impure and unwholesome meats or other foods for pub- 
lie consumption commits a crime against society of the most 
heinous character, and he ought to be put out of business as 
speedily as possible. I am in favor of the pending bill, and 
while it may contain some provisions that I would change, I 
realize that it is not possible to secure a measure of this im- 
portance that will suit every individual in a body of this size 
in all of its details. I am willing to sacrifice whatever objec- 
tions I may have to some of its minor provisions in order to se- 
cure the enactment into law of its more beneficent features. 

In view of disclosures made to the public by recent reports 
respecting the condition of meat-packing houses in Chicago, 
the public mind is highly sensitive upon the subject of food in- 
spection at this time, and there is a universal demand for the 
most rigid legislation that can be enacted to safeguard helpless 
consumers against the criminal indifference of some who are 
engaged in the preparation of meats and other foods for human 


consumption. At the same time it is necessary for Congress to 
act judiciously in handling the question and to secure, as far as 
it is possible to do so, legislation that will adequately protect 
the public and at the same time operate justly and fairly to all 
interests involyed. The feeling of hostility against the beef 
packers is accentuated by a prevailing belief that they have pur- 
sued a course of reckless defiance of laws against monopolies and 
rebates in interstate transportation. But there is no implacable 
feeling of hostility against them, for the country recognizes the 
packing industry as an indispensable one, but the people do pro- 
test against methods which the large packers are supposed to 
have used in securing control of markets and dominating the 
prices of one of the prime necessaries of life. All the public 
asks is that the packers and all others engaged in industrial 
enterprises shall obey the law and deal justly and honestly with 
their patrons. Whenever the public have that assurance, what- 
ever feeling may exist at this time will speedily subside. 

It is my purpose in the remarks I submit upon this measure 
to discuss chiefly the question of the power and responsibility 
of the Federal Government in the supervision and inspection of 
meats and other food products designed for interstate and for- 
eign commerce. It seems to be the popular belief that Congress 
has authority to enact laws to remedy every evil of a general 
character, and it has come to be the custom when any question 
arises affecting the general interests of the people to look to 
Congress ‘for remedial legislation. A member of this body who 
has the temerity to raise a question respecting the limitations 
upon the power of Congress and who doubts its ability to pro- 
vide an adequate remedy for the prevailing evil is charged by 
the unthinking with being the tool of the “ trusts” or the enemy 
of the people. As I said at the outset, I expect to support this 
bill, and I supported the measure reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture providing for the inspection of meats and meat 
food products, and therefore I believe I may discuss the ques- 
tion of the absence of power of Congress to furnish a satisfac- 
tory remedy to protect the public against impure and unwhole- 
some meats and prepared foods, without incurring the danger 
of being charged with a lack of fidelity to the interests of the 
people. 

Sir, I maintain that the Federal Government does not possess 
the necessary power to afford the public even fair protection 
agafnst the dangers that may come in the preparation and sale 
of foods that are unfit for human consumption. Under our 
political system governmental powers are distributed between 
the Federal Government on one hand and the States on the 
other, and each is confined to the powers reposed in it and each 
is supreme in the execution of its accredited authority. The 
Federal Government was ordained for the purpose of dealing 
with questions of a general ‘character, as distinguished from 
those of a local character, such as the common defense and the 
conduct and management of all international matters. All 
local questions were expressly reserved by the Federal Con- 
stitution to the States and the people, and, of course, none of 
those reserved powers can be exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Federal Government has no authority except such as 
is conferred upon it by the Federal Constitution. The Con- 
stitution, among other things, authorizes Congress “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes.” This is the only power that is 
conferred upon the Federal Government in relation to com- 
merce or matters pertaining thereto, and that power, in so far 
as it affects interstate commerce, was made Federal for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing the absolute freedom of traffic among the 
people of all the States. It was feared at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution that the States, prompted by selfish- 
ness, might establish barriers against the commerce of other 
States and enact such hostile regulations as would separate 
them into as many independent commercial provinces as there 
were States in the Union. It was to provide against such an 
eventuality that the interstate- commerce provision was em- 
bodied in the Constitution. Under its operation the Federal 
courts have, in numerous instances, set aside and declared 
invalid State regulations that in any way materially affected 
interstate commerce, and that provision of the Constitution is 
generally recognized as one of the most important of all the pro- 
yisions in that instrument. It is the bond of Union that has 
made this entire country a commercial unit, with absolute free- 
gom of trade among all the people in all the States and Terri- 

ries. 

All police laws and regulations were reserved to the States 
and the people, and by police laws and regulations I mean laws 
for the protection of the public health, the public morals, and 
the public peace. There is no express provision contained in 
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the Federal Oonstitution giving Congress authority to enact 
any kind of police laws or regulations, and if the Federal Gov- 
ernment possesses any such authority it exists by implication 
to enable it to carry out the express powers conferred upon it 
by the Constitution. 

It may be that if the founders of the Government could have 
seen into the future and could have realized the fact that many 
questions of a character that vitally affects the public morals 
and the public health would become general in their operation, 
the power of the Federal Government might have been enlarged 
so that it would have embraced them. Many of the people be- 
lieve that the Federal Government ought to be authorized to 
enact uniform laws upon the subject of marriage and divorce, 
a question that lies at the very foundation of our civilization ; 
but every citizen of the country knows that it has no such 
power. Many also believe that the Federal Government ought 
to have authority to regulate the subject of insurance, and, 
~prompted by the disclosures made in recent life-insurance inves- 
tigations in the State of New York, the President, in his annual 


message to Congress last December, recommended Federal legis- | 


lation and control of the subject of life insurance. The ques- 
tion was submitted by this House to its Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, a committee composed of eighteen of the ablest lawyers 
of the House, and after a thorough investigation of the entire 
question that committee reported that Congress had no power 
whatever to regulate or control insurance; that under the Con- 
stitution that power was reserved exclusively to the States. 

There is considerable sentiment throughout the country ir 
favor of amending the Federal Constitution so as to confer upon 
Congress authority to enact laws prohibiting the crime of polyg- 
amy in all the States and Territories of the Union, Everybody 
understands that no such power was conferred by the Consti- 
tution, and in the absence of an amendment to that instrument 
Congress has no authority in the premises whatever. It may be 
unfortunate that the power of Congress over matters of such 

¢general and vital importance is so Hmited, but we can only deal 
ith the situation as it is and not as we would like to have it. 

I had it in my power, I would probably favor such an enlarge- 
ment of the constitutional authority of the Federal Government 
as would give it adequate control over the subject of meat and 
food preparation, because the subject is one of general interest, 
and not local to any State or Territory; but I do not have the 
authority to do so, and therefore must be content to deal with 
the question under existing limitations. 

While there is no express power conferred upon Congress to 
enact police laws and regulations for the protection of the 
health, peace, and morals of the public, there is recognized by 
the courts a power by implication that is necessary to enable 
Congress to fully carry out the powers expressly conferred wpon 
it by the Constitution. The only authority that Congress has 
over the food question is the commerce clause that I have re- 
ferred to, Congress has no express authority to provide for the 
inspection of meats or other foods anywhere at any time; but it 

‘oes have the incidental power to protect interstate and foreign 
commerce against abuse by those who would impose upon the 
public in the sale and transportation of impure and unwhole- 


some foods and other things that are universally regarded as, 


immoral or unfit for commerce. 

The question arises, How far, in the exercise of that implied 
police authority, can Congress go in the inspection of meats 
and other foods? Its power is limited to commerce, and it can 
go as far as commerce extends and no farther. Commerce is 
traffic in commodities—that is, the buying, selling, and transpor- 
tation of commodities, and where that traffic is between citizens 
of different States, so that transportation from one State to an- 
other is made, necessary, or between citizens of this country 
and citizens of foreign countries, it becomes interstate and for- 
eign commerce and is under the control of Congress. The au- 
thority of Congress is limited to the sale and transportation of 
commodities and does not include their manufacture or prep- 
aration for transportation or for the markets. The States have 
exclusive authority over manufactures and have exclusive power 
to adopt rules and regulations respecting the preparation of 
meats, foods, and other commodities for the markets and for 
transportation from one State to another. The authority of 
the Federal Government does not apply to commodities in the 
sense that it may make laws to control them until they actually 
become subjects of commerce, and that is when they have ac- 
tually entered upon the course of transportation from one State 
to another or until they have been tendered to a common car- 
rier for such transportation. At that time the authority of the 
Federal Government over commodities begins and the authority 
of the States ends. I repeat, the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not apply to commodities which may be the sub- 
ject of interstate commerce until they have entered into and 
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becomé a part of such commerce; in other words, until they 
have actually n the process of transportation from one 
State to another. ` 

I make this declaration not alone upon my own interprétation 
of the powers of Congress under the Federal Constitution, but 
upon decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
of other courts clearly and unequivocally settling the question 
and ‘fixing the time when the power of Congress first applies 
to commodities that are to be the subjects of interstate or for- 
eign transportation. The question is not whether we would 
desire to have the power to go beyond the limits fixed, but how 
can we best deal with the subject under the limitations im- 
posed by the Constitution and defined by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the highest tribunal in the land; the tribunal 
that must ultimately pass upon and determine the validity of 
any legislation upon this subject that Congress may enact. 

I desire to repeat and impress upon the House and the coun- 
try the proposition that the States have absolute control of the 
manufacture and preparation of meats, foods, and other com- 
modities for the market and for interstate and foreign transpor- 
tation, and that Congress is altogether devoid of power to còn- 
trol or regulate the manufacture or preparation of meats, foods, 
or other commodities intended for shipment or for the market 
until they haye actually been tendered for transportation from 
one State to another or to a foreign country. 7 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Coe 
v. Erroll (116 U. S., 571), laid down the doctrine as I have 
stated it. The court held in that case that the power of Con- 
gress did not apply to the property in controversy until it had 
started on its ultimate journey from the State in which it was 
located to the. State of its destination. The case involved the 
power of the State of New. Hampshire to tax a lot of logs that 
had been collected together and were awaiting transportation 
to another State. The logs had been cut in various parts of the 
State of New Hampshire and were assembled at a- common 
point, to be transported into another State, and the local au- 
thorities assessed them for taxation. The question was whether 
the logs were under control of Congress as subjects of inter- 
state commerce. The owner of the logs intended to send them 
to another State, and had them collected for that purpose, and 
he contended that they were under the control of Congress by 
virtue of the commerce clause of the Constitution, and therefore 
the State had no authority to assess them for taxation. On 
the other hand, the State authorities insisted that the logs did 
not become subjects of interstate commerce until they had ac- 
tually started on their final journey to the State of their des- 
tination. It was admitted that if the Federal Government had 
control over the logs as interstate commerce the local assess- 
ment for the purpose of taxation was void, because the logs 
would have passed beyond the authority and control of the 
State. On the other hand, it was conceded that if they had not 
become subject to the control of the Federal Government they 
were liable to State taxation. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a unanimous opinion, .held that the logs were not 
subjects of interstate commerce and could not so become until 
they had actually started on their ultimate journey out of the 
State. The court declared that the intention of the owner to 
transport the logs to another State did not affect the question 
in any degree; that the authority of Congress did not depend 
upon the intention of the owner or manufacturer of a com- 
modity, but upon the status of the commodity. The court held 
that the logs not being subjects of interstate commerce were 
not subject to the operation of Federal laws, but were under 
local control, and therefore were subject to local taxation. In 
the course of the opinion the court said: 

The question for us to consider, therefore, is whether the 
of a State (in this case timber cut in its forests) are lable to taxed 
like other property within the State, though intended for exportation 
A ata place of CCT 
residing in anther State. 2 95 There must Be a point on time 
when they cease to be governed exclusively by the domestic law and 
begin to be governed and protected by national law of commercial 
regulation, and that moment seems to us to be a legitimate one for this 


urpose, In which they commence their final movement for transporta- 
Pion from the State of their origin to that of their destination. 


This case clearly and unequivocally lays down the, rule, ap- 


roducts 


plicable to all classes of commodities that may become subjects 


of commerce, that the authority of the Federal Government to 
exercise control over them does not begin until they have actu- 
ally entered into commerce and begun the course of transporta- 
tion from one State to another. That decision has been fre- 
quently quoted with unqualified approval in numerous other 
cases, and there is no longer any question, if there ever was any, 
that the Federal Government has no authority to enact laws or 
assume any kind of control over ariicles that may be designed 
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for interstate and foreign commerce until they are actually 
tendered for transportation. 

The next case in which the Supreme Court decided the ques- 
tion was the case of Kidd v. Pearson. (128 U. S., 1.) That case 
involved a distillery in the State of Iowa. The State had a pro- 
hibitory law preventing the manufacture or sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors within the State. The distillery, operating in the 
State, was abated under the law of Iowa as a nuisance, aud the 
owner of the establishment appealed to the Federal court for 
protection on the ground that it was manufacturing spirits, not 
for sale or use in the State of Iowa, but solely and entirely for 
the purpose of transportation and sale into other States, and 
claimed that the products of the distillery were subjects of inter- 
state commerce and under control of the Federal Government 
and not the government of the State of Iowa. That was the 
vital question in the case. If the products of the establishment, 
expressly manufactured and designed for sale and transporta- 
tion into other States, were under control of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, the State law of Iowa would not apply to them, and 
the decree of the local court declaring the distillery to be a 
nuisance would be inyalid. 

The case was taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the opinion of the court was pronounced by Justice 
Lamar, the decision being unanimous. The court held that 
commodities in the process of manufacture or preparation for 
the market or for interstate transportation were not subject to 
Federal control, but were exclusively under the control of the 
State in which the factory was located. The court further held 
that commodities did not become subjects of interstate com- 
merce and under the control of Congress until they had actually 
been tendered to a common carrier for transportation into an- 
other State. The opinion is clear and unequivocal upon the 
question. In the course of the opinion the court said: 


The line which separates the province of Federal authority over the 
regulation of commerce from the powers reserved to the States has en- 
gaged the attention of this court in a great number and variety of 
cases. The decisions in these cases, though they do not in a single 
instance assume to trace that line throughout its entire extent, or to 
state any rule further than to locate the line in each particular case 
as it arises, have almost uniformly adhered to the fundamental prin- 
Cpa which Chief Jsutice Marsball, in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden (9 
Wheat., 1), laid down as to the nature and extent of the grant of power 
to Congress on this subject, and also of the limitations, express and im- 

lied, which it imposes upon State legislation with regard to taxation, 
o the control of domestic commerce, and to all persons and things 
within its limits of purely interna! concern. 

According to the theory of that great opinion, the supreme authority 
in this country is divided between the Government of the United States, 
whose action extends over the whole Upion, but which possesses only 
certain powers enumerated in its written Constitution, and the separate 
governments of the several States, which retain all powers not dele- 
gated to the Union. The power expressly conferred upon Congress to 
regulate commerce is absolute and complete in itself, with no limita- 
tions other than are prescribed in the Constitution; is to a certain ex- 
tent exclusively vested in Congress, so far free from State action; is 
coextensive with the subject on which it acts, and can not stop at the 
external boundary of a State, but must enter into the interior of every 
State whenever required by the interests of commerce with foreign 
nations or among the several States. This power, however, does not 
comprehend the purely internal, domestic commerce of a State, which is 
carried on between man and mam within a State or between different 
parts of the same State 

No distinction is more popular to the common mind or more clearly 
expressed in economic and political literature than that between manu- 
factures and commerce. anufacture is transformation—the fashion- 
ing of raw materials into a changa of form for use. The functions of 
commerce are different. The buying and selling and the transportation 
incidental thereto constitute commerce, and the regulation of commerce 
in the constitutional sense embraces the regulation at least of such 
transportation, The legal definition of the term, as given by this court 
in County of Mobile v. Kimball (102 U. S., 691, 702), is as follows: 

“Commerce with foreign countries and among the States, strictly 
considered, consists In intercourse and traffic, including in these terms 
navigation and the transportation and transit of persons and property, 
as well as the purchase, sale, and exchange of commodities.” 

If it be held that the term includes the regulation of all such manu- 
facturers as are intended to be the subject of commercial transactions 
in the future, it is im ible to deny that it would also include all 
productive industries that contemplate the same thing. The result 
would be that Congress would be invested, to the exclusion of the 
States, with the power to regulate not only manufactures, but also 
agriculture, horticulture, stock raising, domestic fisheries, mining—in 
short, every branch of human industry. For is there one of them that 
does not contemplate more or less clearly an interstate or foreign 
market? not the wheat grower of the Northwest and the cotton 
planter of the South plant, cultivate, and harvest his crop with an eye 
on the ee at Liverpool, New York, and Chicago? The power being 
vested in Congress and denied to the States, it would follow as an in- 
evitable result that the duty would devolve on Congress to regulate all 
of these delicate, multiform, and vital interests—interests which in 
their nature are and must be local in all the details of their seccessful 
management. 

It Is not necessary to enlarge on, but only to su at the imprac- 
ticability of such a scheme, when we regard the multitudinous affairs 
Involved and the almost infinite variety of their minute details. 


It was said by Chief Justice Marshall that it is a matter of public 
history that the object of vesting in Congress the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States was to 
insure uniformity of regulation against conflicting and discriminating 
e See also County of Mobile v. Kimball, supra, at 


nt 97. 
5 This being true, how can it further that object so to interpret the 
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constitutional provision as to place upon Congress the obligation to 
exercise the supervisory powers just indicated? The demands of such 
a supervision would uire, not uniform legislation generally appli- 
cable throughout the United States, but a swarm of statutes only locally 
applicable and utterly inconsistent. Any movement toward the estab- 
lishment of rules of production in this vast country, with its many 
diferent climates and bs Spelt could only be at the sacrifice of 
the peculiar advantages of a large part of the localities in it, if not of 
every one of them. On the other hand, any movement toward the 
local, detailed, and Incongruous legislation required by such interpreta- 
tion would be about the widest possible departure from the declared 
object of the clause in question. Nor this alone. Even in the exer- 
cise of the power contended for Congress would be confined to the regu- 
lation, not of certain branches of industry, however numerous, but to 
those instances in each and every branch where the producer con- 
templated an interstate market. 

These instances would be almost infinite, as we have seen, but still 
there would always remain the possibility, and often it would be the 
case, that the producer contemplated a domestic market. In that case 
the supervisory power must be executed by the State; and the inter- 
minable trouble would be presented that whether the one power or the 
other should exercise the authority in question would be determined, 
not by any general or intelligible rule, but by the secret and changeable 
intention of the producer in each and every act of production. A situa- 
tion more paralyzing to the State governments and more provocative 
of conflicts between the General Government and the States and less 
likely to have been what the framers of the Constitution intended it 
would be dificult to imagine. 

The decision affirmed the doctrine laid down in the case of 
Coe v. Errol and made quite clear the distinction between com- 
merce and manufacture. Congress has no control over the 
subject of manufacture. That belongs to the States exclusively. 
The power of Congress does not obtain until the commodity 
actually becomes a subject of commerce, and that is when it is 
tendered for transportation from one State to another. 

The next case upon this question is that of the United States 
v. E. C. Knight Company (156 U. S., 1), and it is a most inter- 
esting and instructive one. The E. C. Knight Company was in- 
dicted, with a number of other parties, for violating the Sher- 
man antitrust law. The indictment charged that the defendant 
company and others, located in the States of New Jersey, New 
York, and other places, had entered into a combination for the 
refining of sugar, by the terms of which a limit was placed upon“ 
the output of each one of the establishments. It was further 
charged that the constituent companies in the combination re- 
fined three-fourths of all the sugar consumed in the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, and that it vitally affected 
interstate commerce. These facts were admitted and the case 
was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, where 
a decision was rendered in favor of the defendants on the sole 
ground that the refining of sugar for the market or for trans- 
portation was manufacture and not commerce. Chief Justice 
Fuller rendered’ the opinion and he took occasion to clearly 
mark out the limitations upon the power of Congress and the 
distinction between manufacture and commerce. He declared 
that manufacture was not commerce within the sense of the 
Constitution, although it was necessary to commerce; that the 
power of Congress did not apply to the manufacture or prepa- 
ration of commodities for the market or for transportation ; 
that Congress had no control over commodities until they 
actually became subjects of commerce, and that was when they 
were tendered to a transportation company for shipment into 
another State. The court expressly declared that prior to that 
time Congress had no authority whatever to legislate in relation 
to commodities or to regulate or control the manner of their 
production; and, therefore, held that while an unlawful trust 
existed it was not subject to the control of Congress. In the 
opinion in this case the court declared: 

The fundamental question Is whether, conceding that the existence of 
monopoly in manufacture is established by the evidence, that monopoly 
can directl ng Rana under the act of Congress in the mode 
attempted by this bill. 

It can not be denied that the power of a State to protect the lives, 
health, and property of its citizens and to preserve order and the 
public morals, the power to govern men and things within the limits 
of its dominion,” is a wer originally and always belonging to the 
States, not surrende by them to the General Government nor 
directly restrained by the Constitution of the United States, and essen- 
tially exclusive. 

The relief of the citizens of each State from the burden of monopoly 
and the evils resulting from the restraint of trade among such citizens 
was left with the States to deal with, and this court has recognized 
their possession of that power even to the extent of holding that an 
employment or business carried on by private individuals, when it be- 
comes a matter of such public interest and importance as to create a 
common charge or burden upon the citizen—in other words, when it 
becomes a practical monopoly, to which the citizen is compelled to re- 
sort and by means of which a tribute can be exacted from the com- 
munity—is subject to regulation by State legislative power. On the 
other hand, the power of Congress to regulate commerce among the 
several States is also exclusive. 

The Constitutien does not N that interstate commerce shall be 
free, but, by the grant of this exclusive power to regulate it, it was 
left free except as Congress might impose restraints. 
been determined that the failure of Congress to exercise this exclusive 

wer in any case is an expression of its will that the subject shall 

from restrictions or impositions upon it by ` 
and if a law passed oy a State in the exercise of its acknowled 
powers comes into conflict with that will, the Congress and the State 
can not occupy the position of equal opposing sovereignties, because 


Therefore it has 


the several Stat 
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assed in 
to that 


“Commerce, undoubtedly, is traffic,” said Chief Justice Marshall, 


the Constitution declares its supremacy and that of the laws 
pursnance thereof; and that which is not supreme must yiel 
which is supreme. 


but it is something more; it is intercourse. It describes the com- 
mercial intercourse between nations and parts of nations in all its 
branches, and is regulated xd prescribing rules for carrying on that 
intercourse." That which belongs to commerce is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, but that which does not belong to commerce 
is within the jurisdiction of the police power of the State. (Gibbons v. 
omen, 9 Wheat., 1, 189, 210; Brown v. Margiana 12 Wheat., 419, 
448; The License cases, 5 How., 504, 599; obile v. Kimball, 102 

a Š., 91; Bowman v. Chicago & N. W. Railway, 125 U. S., 465; 
LERT v. Hardin, 135 U. S., 100; In re Rahrer, 140 U. S., 545, 555.) 

The argument is that the power to control the manufacture of re- 
fined sugar is a monopoly over a necessary of life, to the — Prone 
of which by a large part of the population of the United States 
interstate commerce Is indispensable, and that, therefore, the General 
Government in the exercise of the power to regulate commerce ma 
repress such monopoly directly and set aside the instruments whic 
have created it. But this argument can not be confined to the neces- 
saries of life merely, and must include all articles of general consump- 
tion. Doubtless the power to control the manufacture of a given 
thing involves in a certain sense the control of its disposition, but 
this Is a secondary and not the primary sense; and, although the exer- 
cise of that power may result in bringing the operation of commerce 
into play, it does not control it, and affects it only incidentally and 
indirectly. Commerce succeeds to manufacture, and it is not a part of 
it. The power to regulate commerce is the power to prescr the 
rule by which commerce shall be governed, and is a power independent 
of the power to suppress monopoly. But it may operate in repres- 
sion of monopoly whenever that comes within the rules by which 
commerce is governed or whenever the transaction is itself a mo- 
mopar. of commerce. 

t is vital that the independence of the commercial power and of 
the police power, and the delimitation between them, however some- 
times perplexing, should always be recognized and observed, for 
while the one furnishes the strongest bond of union the other is essen- 
tial to the preservation of the autonomy of the States as required 
by our dual form of government; and acknowledged evils, however 

rave and urgent they may appear to be, had better be borne than 
he risk be run, in the effort to suppress them, of more serious conse- 
quences by resort to expedients of even doubtful constitutionality. 

It will be reeived how far-reaching the proposition is that the 

wer of dealing with the 5 directly may be exercised by 
he General Government whenever interstate or international com- 
merce may be ultimately affected. The regulation of commerce ap- 

lies to subjects of commerce and not to matters of internal police. 

Pontracts to buy, sell, or exchange goods to be transported among 
the several States, the transportation and its instrumentalities, and 
articles bought, sold, or exchanged for the purposes of such transit 
mong the States, or put in the way of transit, may be regulated, 
ut this is because 12 85 form a part of interstate trade or commerce. 
The fact that an article is manufactured for export to another State 
does not of itself make it an article of interstate commerce, and the 
jntent of the manufacture does not determine the time when the 
article or product passes from the control of the State and belongs 
to commerce. 

This is one of the clearest and most instructive and decisive 
cases on the subject. It leaves absolutely no room for doubt. 
It so clearly fixes the delimitation between manufacture and 
commerce and the extent of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over commodities as to leave no doubt upon the subject 
whatever. The slaughtering of animals, the preparation of 
meats for the market and for interstate or foreign transporta- 
tion in a packing house, the preparation of foods in a canning 
establishment, under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is manufacture and not commerce. Congress has 
no authority whatever to make rules or regulations in relation 
to the inspection of animals, meats, or foods in slaughtering 
establishments or packing houses or canning factories, because 
they are then in the process of manufacture and have not be- 
come subject to Congressional regulation, and any law that 
Congress may enact providing for such examination or in- 
spection is invalid and will not stand the test of the courts. 

Mr. Tucker in his work on the Federal Constitution (vol. 2, 
p. 526) lays down the same doctrine in the following language: 


In regulating commerce, therefore, Congress regulates traffic in 
things, vehicles of transport, and things In transitu, but not the things 
themselves. Before and after the transitus mer are beyond this power 
of regulation, The production and use of things In the terminus a 
quo and the terminus ad quem are not subjects of the commercial 
power, but of the law of the State or country from which and to 
which they are transported. 


One of the Federal courts in the case of In re Green (52 Fed. 
Rep., 104), in discussing this identical question, said: 


When the commerce begins is determined not by the character of the 
commodity, nor by the intention of the owner to transfer it to another 
State for sale, nor by his preparation of it for transportation, but by 
its actual delivery to a common carrier for transportation or the actual 
commencement of its transfer to another State. At that time the 
power and regulating authority of the State ceases and that of Congress 
attaches and continues until it has reached another State and become 
mingled with the generat mass of property in the latter State; that 
neither the production or manufacture of articles or commodities which 
constitute subjects of commerce and which are intended for trade and 
traffic with citizens of other States, nor the preparation for their trans- 
portation from the State where produced or manufactured, prior to the 
commencement of the actual transfer or transmission thereof to another 
State, constitutes that interstate commerce which comes within the 
regulating power of Congress; and further, that after the termination 
of the transportation of commodities or articles of traffic from one State 
to another and the mingling or merging thereof in the general mass of 
property in the State of destination, the sale, distribution, and con- 
sumption thereof in the latter State forms no part of interstate com- 
meres, (Pensacola Tel. Co. v. Western Union Tel. Co., 96 U. S., 1; 


Brown v. Houston, 114 U. S., 622, 5 Sup. Ct. Rep., 1091; Coe v. Errol, 
116 U. S., 517-520, 6 Sup. Ct, Rep., 475; Robbins v. Taxing Dist., 120 
. S., 497, 7 Sup. Ct. Rep., 592, and Kid 128 U. S., 1, 9 
Sup. Ct. 8 5 6.) In the latter case the Supreme Court pointed out 
the distinction between commerce and the subjects thereof, and held 
that the manufacture of distilled spirits, even though they were in- 
tended for export to other States, was not commerce falling within the 
regulating powers of Congress. $ 

I have reserved for the last of the decisions that I will eite 
upon this question the case of United States v. Boyer, reported 
in 85 Federal Reporter, 425. That was a case directly in point, 
and involved the validity of the present inspection law. Some 
twelve or fourteen years ago Congress passed a law directing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to inspect all meats and meat 
products that were designed for foreign transportation. ‘There 
was much opposition to American meats in some foreign coun- 
tries, and particularly in Germany, excited by the Agrarian 
party, upon the pretext that American meats were not officially 
inspected, and were impure and unwholesome. To meet this 
situation, and largely at the behest and for the benefit of the 
meat packers in this country, Congress passed the present meat- 
inspection law. That law requires the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to inspect all meats intended for the foreign trade, and 
about 800 inspectors were appointed, and are, and have for the 
last six or eight years, been engaged exclusively in the inspec- 
tion of meats in the packing houses. The law provides, among 
other things, a severe penalty for anyone who bribes or at- 
tempts to bribe an inspector. A number of inspectors were ap- 
pointed for the packing houses at Kansas City, Mo., and Boyer 
attempted to bribe inspectors to accept unwholesome meats 
and authorize their shipment. He was indicted in the Federal 
court, and the case was tried before Judge Rogers, a United 
States district judge sitting as circuit judge for the western 
district of Missouri. He rendered an exhaustive opinion upon 
the law questions involved in the case, and decided that Con- 
gress had no power under the Constitution to provide for the 
inspection of meats in packing houses; that the slaughtering 
and the packing of meats was manufacture and not commerce, 
and the power of Congress did not apply to the meats until they 
were actually tendered for transportation; that the law pro- 
viding for inspection in packing houses was absolutely invalid, 
and that inspectors who were engaged under an invalid law 
were in the performance, not of an official duty, but of a purely 
yoluntary service, and it was not a crime to bribe or corrupt 
them, and the defendant was discharged. That decision is 
clearly in harmony with the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and it unequivocally lays down the law that 
the Federal Government has no authority whatever to provide 
for the inspection of animals and meat in abattoirs or in pack- 
ing diouses or in canning establishments; that inspection and 
regulation in those establishments is exclusively under the con- 
trol of the States in which they are situated, and that the 
owners and managers of those establishments can bribe and 
corrupt Federal inspectors with perfect impunity, as Congress 
has no authority to impose and enforce penalties against them. 

Sir, it must be conceded that there can be no assurance of 
thorough and efficient meat and food inspection under a law 
which can not be enforced in the courts. The consumers of 
meats and other food products can not be safeguarded against 
fraud and imposition unless a rigid inspection of the sanitary 
conditions of establishments in which the meats and foods are 
prepared and a thorough inspection of the meats and foods them- 
selyes is made under the sanction of a law with adequate penal- 
ties, which can be enforced, to compel public officers to honestly 
and efficiently perform their duties and to protect them against 
bribery and corruption upon the part of those interested in the 
sale to the public of impure and unwholesome food products. I 
eall the attention of the House and the country to the lack of 
power in Congress to provide adequate inspection of meats and 
other foods, not for the purpose of discrediting our system of 
inspection, not for the purpose of attempting to defeat any of 
the pending measures looking to that end, but for the purpose of 
showing the inherent weaknesses of Federal inspection. 

It is true we have a meat-inspection law now and the Federal 
Government is expending nearly a million dollars a year for its 
administration. The law provides for the inspection only of those 
meats that are intended for the export trade, but in packing 
houses it is impossible to determine what meats will be sent 
abroad and what will be consumed in the United States, and 
therefore, to make sure that export meats are thoroughly in- 
spected, the Secretary of Agriculture provides for the inspection 
of all meats prepared in packing houses. Not only that; animals 
are inspected on foot before they go into slaughterhouses, and 
those that appear to be out of condition are separated from the 
rest and given a careful examination by competent veterina- 
rians. The meats of those that are slaughtered are afterwards 
earefully inspected and labeled, and meats that are put up In 
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cans are likewise inspected and labeled. This law was enacted 
primarily for the benefit of the packers, and secondarily for the 
benefit of the whole country. It was necessary that there be 
some official inspection of our meat products in order that they 
might find a-market in foreign countries. The packers were 
vitally interested in the question, and they besieged Congress to 
have the law passed. They are its chief beneficiaries, and they 
have consented and are consenting to its administration, yet 
there is not one of them that does not know that he can exclude 
from his establishment every single Federal inspector day 
he chooses to do so. There is not one of them that does not 
know that he can corrupt and bribe every Federal r in 
his establishment with perfect impunity. I do not believe the 
country will permanently acquiesce in a system of inspection 
which is conducted and carried on entirely at the sufferance or 
by the favor of the meat packers, Public security lies in in- 
spection as a matter of right, as a matter of law; inspection 
that can be enforced under proper legal penalties, so consumers 
can be protected against the corruption not only of meats, but 
of meat inspectors as well. 

Several measures have been introduced in the House for the 
more thorough inspection of meats and meat food products, but 
almost eyery one of them is predicated upon the theory of Fed- 
eral inspection in packing houses and in canning establishments. 
The courts have uniformly held that Congress has no authority 
to provide such inspection; that penalties Congress may provide 
to protect the public against the corruption of officers in the 
discharge of such a duty can not be enforced in the courts. I 
voted for the measure reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, not because I believe it to be valid and constitutional, for 
I do not, but because I believe that voluntary inspection—in- 
spection made by the consent of the packers and the canners— 
is better than no inspection at all. I am not satisfied with it, 
but it is better than none, It will afford the public some pro- 
tection, as every packer and canner in the country must know 
that he must secure for his products a reputation for purity and 
wholesomeness in order that they may find a market. There 
has been a great deal of criticism of the packers in recent 
months, and perhaps the criticism is deserved, but one thing 
can be said for them, and that is that they have not opposed the 
most rigid inspection that Congress can provide. They have 
opposed no measure on account of the thoroughness’ of the in- 
spection that it provides in so far as I know. There is no rea- 
son why they should, because whatever law Congress may pass 
for factory inspection, they know that they need only obey such 
portions of it as they see fit and may disregard such provisions 
as they do not like. A 

But it is suggested that Congress, in the exercise of its power 
to regulate interstate commerce, may provide that no meat or 
other food product shall be accepted by an interstate or foreign 
carrier until it has been inspected in the slaughterhouses or in 
the factories by Government inspectors, under rules and regula- 
tions established by the Secretary of Agriculture. Gentlemen 
who make that suggestion admit that Congress has no authority 
to provide inspection in packing, canning, and similar establish- 
ments, but they say Congress can refuse transportation to prod- 
ucts, and thereby compel the packers to consent to that kind of 
inspection. It is a well-settled rule of law that a thing which 
can not be done directly can not be done by indirection. The 
States have authority to make rules and regulations for the 
manufacture and control of articles intended for commerce 
within their respective dominions, but they do not have power to 
use their local police authority in such a manner as to affect 
interstate commerce. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in numerous instances, has set aside State police and tax laws 
that operated in such a manner as to affect or regulate inter- 
gute or foreign commerce, 

On the other hand, the rule is equally well settled that the 
Federal Government can not use its power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce in such a manner as to affect the 
subject of the manufacture or preparation of commodities for 
the market or for commerce, because the manufacture or prep- 
aration of commodities is exclusively in the power of the 
States. The rule operates both ways, and each government is 
supreme within its own authority. While a law of the char- 
acter mentioned might be enacted and the packers and food 
makers might consent to its enforcement in their respective 
establishments, yet if any one of them.should bribe or corrupt 
an inspector while he is engaged in the inspection of meats or 
foods he could not be prosecuted in the courts for his miscon- 

~ duct. 

But, sir, it is insisted that, since it would be impracticable to 
inspect food preducts, and especially canned foods, after they 
enter into Interstate commerce, the power arises by necessary 


implication to provide inspection in packing houses and can- 
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neries, for otherwise the right of inspection would be a mere 
fiction. It must be kept in mind, however, that the Federal 
Government has no express authority to inspect commodities 
for interstate transportation at all. If it had that authority, 
there would be undoubted force in the argument, but its power is 
confined to the regulation of commerce, and the right to provide 
inspection at all arises by implication from the commerce power. 
Commodities must enter the channels of commerce before the 
Federal Government has any authority over them whatever, 
and the right to inspect foods pertains to them as subjects of 
interstate commerce only. 

The doctrine of implied powers under the Federal Constitu- 
tion is well defined. Powers may arise by implication only so 
far as it is necessary to fully carry into effect the express 
powers contained in the Constitution, and food inspection is not 
one of the express powers. It arises by implication as an inci- 
dent to the power to regulate commerce and must be a part of 
commerce itself. Authority is never implied for the purpose 
of amplifying any power that exists only by implication. The 
right of the Federal Goyernment to inspect foods exists only as 
an incident of interstate and foreign commerce, and the right to 
inspect foods while in the process of preparation and before they 
become subjects of commerce can not exist by implication, for 
it is one degree too remote. 

The division of power between the Federal Government and 
the States is so nicely adjusted that there can be no conflict of 
authority. Each is supreme within its own sphere and neither 
can encroach upon the authority of the other. If a carload of 
cattle is shipped from the State of Kansas to the stock yards at 
Chicago, the cattle are under Federal control from the time they 
are tendered for shipment until they are delivered to the con- 
signee at Chicago. They then pass under the control of the 
State of Illinois and remain under that control until they are 
again tendered for shipment, in the form of meat it may be, to 
another State or to a foreign country, when they again pass 
under Federal control, and so remain while in process of ship- 
ment. 

If Congress can provide inspection of meats in abattoirs and 
packing and canning establishments and regulate the-arrange- 
ment and sanitary conditions of the places of preparation, by 
virtue of the same doctrine it would have the power to regulate 
the breeding and feeding of animals on the farm and the culti- 
vation and harvesting of fruits, vegetables, and all other prod- 
ucts that may go into interstate and foreign commerce. That 
doctrine would federalize every productive industry, destroy 
the autonomy of the States, and overthrow that political equi- 
librium in our dual system of government which is at once the 
wonder and admiration of scholars and statesmen in all parts 
of the world. 

Our theory of government reposes the police power in the 
States. State laws protect the lives and the property of the 
citizens. They provide for the sale and transfer of property, 
for the inheritance and transmission of estates—all of the things 
that relate directly to person and property are under the con- 
trol of State legislatures. The laws that are proposed for the 
inspection of meats and other foods do not purport to provide 
inspection for foods that are to be consumed in the States where 
they are prepared, because nobody pretends that Congress, either 
directly or indirectly, may do that. The consequence is, under 
the operation of any of the bills proposed, if a citizen desires to 
procure foods that he knows have been inspected under the au- 
thority of Federal law, he must secure those that are manufac- 
tured and prepared in another State. The result is obvious— 
that a meat packer, who has on hand any meats that are im- 
pure or unwholesome, will not submit them for Federal inspec- 
tion and will not tender them for shipment out of the State, 
but if he disposes of them at all he will sell them to the people 
of the State where they are prepared. It is manifest that the 
people of the several States can secure no kind of protection 
against impure and unwholesome foods prepared by establish- 
ments in their own States, unless it be under State law. The 
only rational conclusion is that the Whole subject of meat and 
food inspection must ultimately be taken up and handled by the 
States. It is said, of course, that inspection laws in the States 
will not be uniform. Suppose they are not. If each State en- 
acts a satisfactory sanitation and food-inspection law and pro- 
vides a careful and thorough inspection of all foods of every 
kind and description prepared in food establishments within 
its own borders—and this must be done for the protection of its 
own inhabitants—the food for the entire country and for export 
will have been properly inspected and safeguarded. I repeat 
that the States will be compelled to inaugurate thorough in- 
spection and sanitary food systems. They must do it for their 
own protection, and when they adequately protect themselves 


against impure and unwholesome foods manufactured within 
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their own borders, they will have protected every patron of their 
food establishments wherever he may be. 

And, sir, in addition to the sanitary phase of this question is 
its economical phase. If the States do not provide adequate 
safeguards to protect their citizens against impure foods pre- 
pared within their respective borders, their citizens will be com- 
pelled to buy foods from other States that must be inspected 
under Federal law. Unless each State provides regulations to 
protect its own citizens against impure meats, slaughtered and 
prepared within its own borders, the large packing houses will 
drive every local butcher in the country out of business and all 
the meat consumers will be supplied by the “beef trust.” In 
numerous towns throughout the country the people depend upon 
the local butcher for their meat supply, but the permanence of 
the local butcher as a factor in the numerous small communities 
in the several States will depend upon local meat and food in- 
spection laws. The packers are looking for a large increase in 
their business as a result of Federal inspection. They expect 
soon to supply meats to all the small communities in the coun- 
try. The Chicago Tribune, in an editorial on the 21st instant, 
said: 

The packing-house campaign seems to be about over, although there 
are Senators who object strongly to some of the features of the House 
substitute. Before long there will be a thorough inspection of the out- 
put of the great packing plants and of their sanitary condition. That 
will restore confidence at home and abroad. In a short time the 
e accusations against the integrity of American meats will 
have been forgotten and they will sell as Aay as eyer. Hereafter 
“the man with the muck rake” will be unable to find anything that 
will reward his labor. It may be taken for granted that the packers, 
after the experience they have had, will cultivate cleanliness with 
morbid care. 

The commotion which has been raised over conditions in Chicago 
abattoirs has been costly to the packers and to the live-stock men 
though the losses of the latter probably have been exaggerated an 
would have been inconsiderable if the packers had submitted quietly 
to the inevitable, instead of making a protracted struggle to mold the 
new legislation to suit themselves. But in the long run the packers 
will be the gainers by the legislation which has been forced upon them. 
Under the new system they will be able to ship out of the States in 
which their plants are situated only meats which have passed a rigid 
Government inspection. The consumer will be likely to buy meat 
whose quality is certified to rather than that which comes from local 
slaughterhouses. The Garfield report showed that there are many 
towns where the bulk of the trade is monopolized by local butchers. 


That great paper has-already started the crusade against the 
local butcher. While he monopolizes the meat trade in many 
towns now it is only a question of time until he will be com- 
pletely superseded by the large packers unless the States bestir 
themselves and see that his products are given as ample assur- 
ances of purity and wholesomeness as it is proposed to give the 
large establishments that do an interstate business. 

The States have the power and carry the responsibility of 
protecting the public against imposition in the way of unwhole- 
some foods, but many of them appear to be utterly indifferent 
in relation to that duty. ‘They should be aroused to a sense of 
their responsibility. A campaign of agitation and education 
should be set on foot and the people of the States should thor- 
oughly understand that they can only secure full and plenary 
protection through the action of State legislatures. As long as 
Congress undertakes to provide protection for the public in the 
line of meat and food inspection the States will assume an in- 
different attitude in relation to the subject. It is natural for 
them to shirk the responsibility and obviate the expense neces- 
sary to a complete and thorough sanitary and food inspection 
policy, but the responsibility is theirs, They can not escape it. 
They have the power and the Federal Government has not. 
The States can provide for a thorough inspection of every pack- 
ing and food establishment within their several borders. They 
can appoint competent inspection officers. They can punish the 
officers for bribery and corruption. They can protect them 
against the corrupting influences of dishonest food producers. 
The power and responsibility is with them, and with them alone, 
and itis high time that the people of the country understand the 
real situation. Influences should be set on foot that will secure 
thorough and efficient action on the part of the States. The 
municipalities are likewise clothed with power to enforce san- 
itary laws. The local authorities in the city of Chicago carry 
more responsibility for the unsatisfactory condition that pre- 
yails in the packing houses at that place than does the entire 
Federal Government. They have the means, they have the 
authority, they can enforce the law. The Federal Government 
can only investigate and regulate sanitary conditions in pack- 
ing houses and inspect the meats therein by the consent of the 
packers. The States and the cities can enforce sanitation and 
inspection, and there can be no feeling of security until that 
work is thoroughly done by officers who are amenable to ade- 
quate penalties of a criminal law. 

There have been upward of 180 Federal inspectors in the 


packing houses at Chicago for the last several years. They 
aim to inspect every animal on the hoof before it is slaugh- 
ered; they claim to inspect all of the carcasses of the slaugh- 
tered animals and to inspect all the meats that are canned in 
those great institutions. They are constantly in and about the 
slaughterhouses, the packing houses, the canning establishments, 
and, in so far as the public is concerned, the first intimation the 
public had of the unsanitary condition that is said to prevail 
there came through the book called The Jungle,” written by 
Mr. Sinclair. It was an accidental discovery. If Sinclair had 
not written, it may be that the publie would not haye known to 
this time, and possibly never, the real condition of things in the 
Chicago packing houses. What have the 180 Federal meat in- 
spectors in those establishments been doing all these years? 
Is it possible that such a condition of things as that described 
in the Reynolds-Neill report has existed under the very noses 
of these Federal officers and they have made no complaint about 
it? If they have made any such complaint, it has not come to 
the public. One of two things is true—they have either been 
grossly negligent of their duty to the public or the conditions 
in the packing houses in Chicago have been greatly exagger- 
ated. The Secretary of Agriculture has absolute authority to 
provide rules and regulations for the inspection of animals and 
meats in those establishments. This is Federal inspection! 

The difficulty is in the character of the work. It can not be 
enforced by legal penalties. It is done only by the consent of 
the packers, and I desire to impress upon the House and the 
country that there can be no adequate protection to the public 
under such a system of inspection. 

There should be a thorough inspection of all meats from “ the 
hoof to the can,” and that inspection should be by officers who 
are appointed under authority of law and are subject to ade- 
quate penalties; that inspection should be by officers who can 
be protected by penal laws against corruption by interested 
parties; that inspection should be by officers who are competent, 
who are skilled, and who are honest and trained, and such in- 
spection can only be under State authority. Z 

The Federal Government may pass laws prohibiting the trans- 
portation of impure or unwholesome meats by interstate or for- 
eign carriers. It might possibly provide for a system of inspec- 
tion of all meats and other foods that are the subject of inter- 
state commerce, but that inspection could not be made under 
authority of law until the meats and foods actually became part 
of commerce, and that is when they are tendered for transporta- 
tion. It is said, and doubtless with truth, that such inspection 
would be impracticable. If it be so, then the Federal Govern- 
ment has no authority to provide practicable inspection of meats 
and food products tendered for interstate and foreign transpor- 
tation. The Federal Government has no authority to prose- 
cute men who combine in unlawful assemblies and lynch citizens 
of the United States. It has been said in the way of reproach 
that this Government can protect its own citizens in every 
country under the sun but this. The protection of American 
citizens against mob violence is entirely beyond the power of 
the Federal Government. It rests exclusively within the power 
of the States. It is just as serious an offense for one to de- 
liberately poison a source of water supply in a city as it is to 
sell impure meats; and yet the Federal Government can offer no 
remedy. The remedy rests exclusively with the States, and if 
it be impracticable for the Federal Government to provide for 
an inspection of meats and other foods after they become sub- 
jects of commerce, the Federal Government is without power 
to provide for practical inspection, and the sole duty and, 
responsibility rests with the States. ~ 

In these remarks I have endeavored clearly and fearlessly to 
explain the situation that confronts us to-day, to show to the 
Congress and the country that the Federal Government is with- 
out power to provide adequate inspection, and that the duty and 
the responsibility is with the States. As I said at the outset, it 
is not a question of what we desire, but it is a question of what 
wecando. If Congress does not have the power to make proper 
meat-inspection laws, of course it can not make them. It is in 
the same attitude in relation to meat inspection as everybody 
knows it to be in respecting its lack of ability to regulate in- 
surance, marriage and divorce, and a great many other things 
of that character. We can enact into law one of the bills that 
have been proposed, and doubtless derive much benefit from it, 
but let us not lapse into a sense of security until the world may 
be shocked by horrid disclosures of the wholesale bribery and 
corruption of Federal inspectors and the wholesale unloading 
upon the public of disease-breeding feods. Let the States take 
the matter up in the right spirit and cooperate with the Federal 
Government to place American meats and other prepared foods 
in a position that is unassailable. 
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Railroad Rate Legislation. 


SPEECH 
HON. JACOB RUPPERT, JR., 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 28, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to late 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts atory 
— ei — and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mr. RUPPERT said: 

Mr. Speakers: In my opinion no more important bill has ever 
been introdueed into this House than the bill to regulate the 
rates of the various railroad companies of the United States, 
and thereby break up a most intolerable system of rebates and 
discriminations. It is a bill in which every shipper of the coun- 
try is interested and one demanded by the almost unanimous 
voice of the people of the entire country. The contention has 
been rife for years between the railroad companies on the one 
hand and the people on the other. Powers conferred on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by the act of February 4, 1887, 
have been tested time and time again before the highest courts 
of the country, only to leaye the people at last more absolutely 
without protection, only to tighten the grip of the railroads on 
the shipping interests, and to demonstrate that our previous 
legislative effort to correct the evil was but a most lamentable 
failure. In addition to the inherent weakness of the law is 
to be added the failure on the part of a Republican Administra- 
tion to execute its really good features. 

In the last session of Congress an effort was made to enact a 
more stringent law, a law that would surely prove a corrective 
for the outrageous system of railroad discriminations in the 
interest of fayored shippers and classes. It was my privilege 
to vote for that bill, and I am glad that this House registered 
itself as overwhelmingly in favor of its passage. The bill 
failed, however, to meet the favor of the Senate, and did not 
become a law. 

During the recess of Congress the salient features of the 
Townsend-Esch bill were made the subject of agitation through- 
out the country and the principles of rate legislation widely 
discussed in newspapers and by speakers of both parties. The 
railroads prepared a great mass of literature, attacking not 
only the principle of rate making by any commission, but es- 
pecially by the Commission so long discredited by them before 
the country. These people issued propaganda which said: 

The traveling and shipping public has not asked that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or any other governmental agency, be endowed 
with rate-making power, but the demand comes from the Commission 
itself, although In recent years that body has notoriously failed to 
enforce the laws now in existence, laws adequate to remedy any actual 
abuses, and to punish those responsible for them. 

Many pamphlets and books were issued by the railroads and 
scattered broadcast through the country trying to minify the 
nature of the demand for the legislation and to cast further 
odium upon the Interstate Commeree Commission. But de- 
spite all this, the demand for rate revision grew in magnitude, 
and at the beginning of this session was made the principal 
subject in the message of the President of the United States. 

The railroad-rate bill, known as the Hepburn bill,“ was 
quickly passed by this body and sent to the Senate. That 
body, after months of discussion, passed the bill with various 
amendments. The bill and amendments were sent to confer- 
ence, and, after considerable agitation and discussion, the con- 
ferees agreed upon the measure which is now before us. 

I was in favor of the original bill, and voted for it I am 
in favor of the conference report, and congratulate the country 
upon the final consummation of this question and the ushering 
in of the new era of fair rates, fair treatment, and fair busi- 
ness. 

This bill, while not perfect by any means, promises fair and 
reasonable rates. A fair and reasonable rate is all that the 
people demand, and anything less than this they will not have. 

With a fair and reasonable rate, pronounced by a nonpar- 
tisan Commission and reviewed by a nonpartisan court, the 
railroad companies can not complain. It is fair to them and 
it is fair to others. More than this no one can reasonably ask. 


This bill absolutely prohibits the selling of a fair and rea- 
sonable rate for less than its face to any body of favored 
shippers or any body of favored men. It makes it possible 
for every railroad to collect a fair and reasonable rate, and pro- 


hibits the sale of that rate for less than its cost. A fair and 


‘reasonable rate gives the railroads a fair and reasonable profit, 


and in equity, a corporation, especially a public-service Cor- 
poration, is a general public trustee, and therefore is without 
right to sell its rate for anything less than the fair and rea- 
sonable profit insured by this bill. 

This bill, for the first time in the history of legislation in the 
United States, makes possible a railroad rate that shall be just 
to the public and just to every locality. It makes it impossible 
for one rival to be pitted against another and for one locality 
to be built up at the expense of another. Lower charges for 
smaller services will no longer give prosperity to one class 
or community and disaster and ruin to another. No town of 
substantially similar natural conditions and adyantages can 
be made to pay tribute to another town of equal or lesser 
natural conditions and advantages. The bill requires railroads 
to be just in all their charges and strikes down the system 
ef rebates and artificial discriminations by which they have 
for so long collected unjust, unlawful, and extortionate rates. 

Under this bill Congress has effectually protected the ship- 
pers, the consumers, and the producers against the injustice of 
unfair and unreasonable freight rates, and against the more 
unjust practice of favoritism and discrimination. If it did 
nothing more than this, it would be a distinct addition to rail- 
road rate legislation and would be entitled to the commendation 
of all parties and of the whole people. 

But it does more. It takes hold of the free-pass evil and 
regulates it effectually. Hereafter the scandals growing out 
of freé transportation to State and national officials and to 
various political organizations will be impossible. Under this 
bill passes may be issued to the employees of railroad com- 
panies and their families, to its officers, agents, surgeons, phy- 
sicians, and attorneys ; to ministers of religion and certain other 
excepted and named classes, but to no one else. 

By this feature of the bill an admitted evil is corrected. Cor- 
porations have attempted to influence legislation by unfair and 
dishonorable methods. Money has been used by them with 
lavish hand to fasten upon the country a system of legislation 
favorable to corporate power, but inimical to the interests of 
the people at large. The indiscriminate use of free transporta- 
tion to officials and men of great political prominence was the 
insidious method adopted by the railroads to attain their ends. 
Whether the free pass to certain officials be objectionable or 
not, it is certain that its use had been abused, and that cor- 
rupt railroad men and corrupt officials used it as means to at- 
tain unlawful ends. The conscience of lawmakers was thor- 
oughly aroused, and it was decided that the free pass to men 
connected with State and national legislation must go. This 
bill strikes down this objectionable practice. 

By this bill it is unlawful for any railroad company to trans- 
port commodities produced by itself, excepting lumber and its 
manufactured products. This limits the business of railroad 
companies to that of common carriers and makes it impossible 
for them to destroy the business of other men in other lines 
by using their railways as agencies to forward their own wares. 
Railroads can not own coal mines and carry their own coal to 
the injury of other mine owners and the public at large. 

The public posting of all schedules of joint rates, fares, and 
charges where the joint rate is made up of rail and pipe or rail 
and water, and where no through rail and water rate is pro- 
vided that so much as is covered by rail shall be posted, is a 
wise provision in the interest of publicity. This bill attempts 
to correct the long and tedious court reviews, which, under 
the old law, made remedial legislation impossible. No injune- 
tion, order, or decree may be had suspending the order of the Com- 
mission, except on hearing after notice of fiye days; no ap- 
peal can be taken where an injunction is denied, and when 
granted can only be taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States within thirty days after the entry of the order or decree. 

The public has ample protection against the old forms of 
court delay and the iniquitous engine of injunction without 
notice. 

By this law the courts will only interfere to settle the twa 
questions: First, whether the Commission has transcended its 
authority, and, second, whether the rate fixed by the Commis- 
sion is confiseatory. Upon all other questions the decision of 
the Commission is final, and that body is at last clothed with 
authority to make its decisions conclusive. 

And in all good conscience, why have a commission If its 
every act is subject to injunction, if its every order is to be 
subject to the ingenuities of railroads, whose principal weapon 
has heretofore been the prolongation of the legal combat and 
the interminable delay which enabled them to practice their 
extortions while seemingly testing their right? 

What I desire is effective Iegislation that will cure existing 
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ills without inflicting injury upon anyone, and this end has 
been attained, I think, in the present bill. 

It had the unanimous support of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, composed of twelve Republicans and six Demo- 
cruts, and passed this House by a vote of 346 to 7. It may be 
well called a “nonpartisan bill,” since its recorded supporters 
are practically all of the membership of the two great parties 
on this floor. The House of Representatives is elected by the 
people, and it may be said, therefore, that this bill passed by 
the representatives of the people is a bill in the interest of 
80,000,000 people, and is in no sense to be styled a “ fake bill” 
or one passed in the Interest of the railroads alone. 

The legislation of this bill is identical with the legislation 
asked for repeatedly by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The old law has been in force for nearly twenty years and 
every phase of its defects has been upon every 
political rostrum of the country. Inferior and superior courts 
have repeatedly shown its impotency and the reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission huve year after year teemed 
with recommendations looking to relief. 

The Hepburn bill, unanimously recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce of this House, and almost unani- 
mously passed by this House, was a great stride toward a 
righteous end. I have no regrets ror the yote cast by me upon 
the final passage ef the bill. I desired relief from unjust 
railway rates, and voted for the measure because I thought it 
granted that relief. 

Since that vote the Senate has treated the bill to a most 
exhaustive analysis, and has amended it vitally, without 
weakening any of its provisions. In fact, the amendments of 
e. Senate have made the measure more drastic than it was 

ore. 

The final report of that committee is before us and in a short 
time this bill will become a law. I shall vote for it, and believe 
that it will pass this body with the same unanimity that was 
accorded the original bill. 

We can not get all we want, nor can any bill be passed that 
will correctly register our separate opinions upon all of its 
provisions. Nor can any bill be passed that will be perfect 
in all its terms. 

The old interstate- commerce law of 1887 has proven to be 
defective, and there will doubtless be defects in the law we are 
now framing. But the glaring defects of the law of 1887 will 
not be found in the law of 1906. 

We shall not have an impotent commission. We shall not 
have a commission powerless to do what we authorize it to do. 
The law of 1906 will give us a commission of dignity and will 
confer upon it that power which the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared had not been conferred by Congress, 
but which the same court declared Congress had the right to 
confer. There will be no misunderstanding about this law, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission will begin its real 
work at once with the right and power, when complaint is made, 
to fix just and reasonable rates, which, subject to a court re- 
view as to their confiscatory nature, shall go into effect at once. 

The power conferred is thought to be ample; the mode of 
investigation is complete, and the penalties enacted are severe. 
In other matters aside from rates, the bill bristles with regula- 
tions, all limiting the powers of the roads, magnifying the power 
of the Commission, and more completely st dah the in- 
terests of the people. 

The friends of the bill have not been actuated in their action 
by any antipathy to railroads, nor do they seek to injure the 
railroads. They have no desire to cripple them or injure 
their growth throughout the country. We all know how tran- 
scendently great has been their influence in the development of 
every line of our national greatness. We need the railroads and 
are justly proud of the showing they have made. 

The railroads are inseparably connected with every interest 
of the country. They enter every State and make possible 
that splendid commercial showing of which we are all so 
justly proud. They have contributed most largely to the de- 
velopment of our agriculture, our mining, and our manu- 
factures. They have opened up the entire country, and have 
brought the East into close touch with the West, the North 
with the South. They have turned forests into productive 
fields, mountain fastnesses into treasuries of wealth, and have 
established a carrying trade which is the marvel of the world. 
Their greatness of wealth, the magnitude of the interests 
affected by them, and their influence upon the commerce of 
the country are best shown by the following facts: 

The entire railroad mileage of the world on December 21, 
1904, was 537,105 miles; the total mileage in the United States 
on June 30, 1905, was 214,477 miles, or about two-fifths of all 


the railway mileage of the world, and 25,000 miles more than 
the mileage of all Europe. 

The par value of railway capital outstanding on June 30, 
1904, in the United States was $13,213,000,000, or a capitaliza- 
tion of $64,265 for every mile of railway constructed in the 
United States. 

The gross earnings of these railways for the year ending 
June 30, 1905, were $2,073,000,000, of which $572,000,000 were 
earnings from the passenger service and $1,449,000,000 earnings 
from the freight service. The number of passengers carried 
by railroads in the United States for the year ending June 30, 
1904, was 715,419,682. The number of tons of freight carried 
during the same period was 1,309,899,165. 

The total wealth of the United States according to the census 
of 1900 was $94,300,000,000. The commercial value of railway 
operating property according to the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was, on June 30, 1904, approximately $11,- 
000,000,000, or about one-ninth of all the wealth of the United 
States. To legislate flippantly with an interest of this magni- 
tude would be very foolish indeed, and those who favor this 
bill do not think that the bill in any of its provisions will injure 
that interest or interfere with the profitable management of the 
roads in the interest of their stockholders. But it is notorious 
that while the railroads constitute one of the greatest inter- 
ests of the country, and form a prominent factor in the crea- 
tion and development of our national wealth, it is also notorious 
that they have done many things for their own interests which 
have militated against the interests of all the other people. 
They have not given fair and equal treatment to every Ameri- 
can citizen; they have given rebates of freight charges to one 
class of people and have denied them to another; they have 
discriminated wrongfully between the individual patrons and 
between communities, and have created a condition which is 
obnoxious to the people. All this is wrong, and this bill is an 
effort on our part, a step, as it were, in the direction of making 
them do the right thing in this particular. Nor, with the best 
lights of the situation before us, have we been able to see that 
the provisions of the bill will in any manner cripple the growth 
of the roads. 

The railroads still have the right to fix their rates. This bill 
gives no general right to the Commission to enter upon the 
question of original railroad rates. The railroads fix their 
rates as before, and upon complaint made by any shipper, and 
upon complaint alone, the Commission takes up the question 
and decides finally upon the complained rate. Thus the matter 
of disputed rates, a matter which has always been a most 
troublesome one, is definitely placed for decision in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with the additional 
authority that the rate fixed by the Commission shall be final, 
unless the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide that 
the rate fixed by the Commission is confiscatory, or, in other 
words, takes the property of railroad companies without due 
process of law. The bill then makes it unlawful to deviate 
from the prescribed rate. This method is one for the settlement 
of disputes between shippers and carriers without expense to 
either, and can not seriously cripple railroad development. 

This bill gives an equal chance to every business man in 
transactions with carriers, and this can not injure railroad in- 
terests. 

These companies have invested billions of dollars in railroads 
and no one desires that they shall not haye a fair and reasonable 
profit. This bill will not interfere with the making of.such a 
profit. 

The people of this country pay annually more than $2,000,- 
000,000 in freight and passenger rates. This bill takes away 
from these railroad companies, dominated by the traffic man- 
agers of six or eight systems, the right to dictate to the Amer- 
ican people what rates they shall pay and the power to force 
the American people to acquiesce in those rates however un- 
reasonable and unjust they may be. 

And it is right that this power should be taken from them 
and lodged in a popular tribunal authorized to act upon com- 
plaint. Nor will this injure or cripple railroad deyelopment 
or growth. 

It is fair that the farmers, the merchants, and the manufac- 
turers, who pay each year more than $2,000,000,000 in rates to 
railroad companies, should have some voice in determining 
whether these rates are just and reasonable. This bill gives the 
traffic managers the right to fix their rates, as of old, but also 
gives the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon complaint, 
the right to investigate each complained rate, and if found un- 
just and unreasonable to fix a just and reasonable rate which 
shall bind the railroads. 

Is it unfair for the American people to provide a tribunal 
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clothed with ample power to protect them against extortion; 
or is it fair to permit traffic managers to exact rates that will 
cripple and destroy the business interests of the country, leav- 
ing the American shipper—the farmer, the merchant, and the 
manufacturer—without any remedy? 

Such conditions are preposterous, and their mere statement 
carries their refutation. The regulation carried by this bill 
is right, and I congratulate the people that it is so soon to 
become a law. 

Railway corporations, aided by the steel trust and the Stand- 
ard Oil, have been able to dominate and control almost every 
interest of the country. They can destroy a competitor's busi- 
ness in a single day. They can contro] national campaigns, 
elect governors and State legislatures. They have a tremen- 
dous power, but should remember that the people when aroused 
have a power transcendently greater than the power of all 
corporate wealth, and they should also remember that the peo- 
ple demand this law. 

Public sentiment is waking up to the thought that all ship- 
pers should have equal chances and that every man should have 
a square deal. Unjust discrimination in railroad rates affects 
the prices of all commodities, and thereby the whole scale of 
American living. It is our duty to protect the weak against 
the strong and powerful, and I cheerfully support this bill. 

* 


The Puplie Lands—Their Management and Administration. 


SPEECH 


o: 


F 
HON. F. W. MONDELL, 
OF WYOMING, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 27, 1906. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 20403) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes 


Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The item on page 71 of this bill, for protec- 
tion of public lands, the necessity for which is clearly apparent, 
directs my attention to certain erroneous views which seem to 
be quite widely held as to the extent, character, and condition 
of the remaining public lands of the country, which probably 
inspired dispatches which have quite recently been sent broad- 
east over the country under a Washington date line to the effect 
that the Administration was considering the advisability of 
withdrawing the public coal and oil lands of the country from 
entry in order to prevent their acquisition and control by great 
corporate monopolies, and the comment thereon by certain news- 
papers. 

I assume, Mr. Chairman, that the Administration has never 
seriously contemplated any such action as suggested in these 
dispatches. No doubt some misguided enthusiast has made 
such suggestion and it has been taken for granted by those not 
acquainted with facts and conditions that something of the 
kind might be done. 

We all realize, of course, that the executive department of 
the Goyernment bas no authority to take any such radical 
action. The public iand laws provide for the manner and the 
terms upon which the public land shall be disposed of, or for 
their reservation from entry for certain well-defined purposes. 
It is true that Secretaries of the Interior, charged with the 
administration of the land laws and general care and protec- 
tion of the public demain, have from time to time reserved 
limited areas from entry in anticipation of contemplated ac- 
tion by Congress, or where for some reason the public interest 
demanded a temporary suspension of certain provisions of law 
over comparatively limited areas. But no Secretary has ever 
assumed authority to suspend the operation of land laws en- 
acted by Congress operating over vast areas. 

Not only is there no authority in law, and therefore I as- 
sume no serious intent in the Executive Departments, to take 
the action suggested; neither is there a condition warranting it 
were such action authorized. There has never been and prob- 
ably never will be a thorough classification of the public 
domain with a view of determining the agricultural or non- 
agricultural, mineral or nonmineral character of all of the 
public lands. In fact, such a classification, except in the most 
general way, is entirely impracticable. The mineral or non- 
mineral, the coal or oil bearing character of the public lands 
ean, in the vast majority of instances, only be determined by 


prospecting and development, and it often requires a very large 
expenditure to determine the mineral or nonmineral character, 
the coal or oil bearing character of particular lands. 

The agricultural or nonagricultural character of lands, par- 
ticularly in arid or semiarid regions, is a question of water 
supply of special cultivation, and can not be determined at 
any given time as to large areas, even by a careful examination. 
Lands popularly supposed to contain coal or oil in paying 
quantities may, as a matter of fact, be valueless for such pur- 
poses, but may be of some value for agriculture or grazing. 
Lands popularly considered as grazing or agricultural lands 
may prove to contain deposits of coal or oil or other minerals. 
Under our land system, the question of the character of lands, 
as determining the laws under which they may be acquired, 
is determined as to each particular tract when entry is made, 
and the system has worked well in the main. 

No general classification of lands having been made, there 
is no way of determining just how much public land is under- 
laid with valuable coal and oil deposits, but the Geological 
Survey has estimated the coal area on the public lands at 
45,000,000 acres, scattered from Mexico to Canada and from the 
Great Plains to the coast. To attempt an indirect repeal of 
the coal-land law, for the repeal of which I have never heard 
any demand, would necessitate the withdrawal from all entry 
of an area vastly greater than 45,000,000 acres, as there is no 
way of determining just what lands are coal lands, As for 
oil, no guess has, so far as I know, ever been made as to the 
acreage of public lands which may contain oil in paying quanti- 
ties. In my own State of Wyoming the probability is that 
at least 25,000 square miles, or over a fifth of our territory, is 
underlaid with some kind of coal, while the surface indications 
of oil are found from the extreme northeast to the extreme 
southwest portion of the State, extending over thousands of 
square miles. To exclude all possible petroleum and coal lands 
from entry would necessitate the withdrawal of the greater 
portion of our 50,000,000 of acres of public lands, reserved and 
unreserved, from entry. 

When we examine the entries under the coal and oil land 
laws we find but little ground for the fears of those who seem 
inclined to urge the executive department of the Government 
to suspend the operation of the land laws governing coal and 
oil entries. The sales of coal land last year were as follows: 


From this table it will be seen that of the estimated 45,000,000 
acres of coal lands on the public domain only about 20,000 acres 
passed into the hands of private owners last year, and this is 
considerably in excess of the average sales for a number of 
years past; at this rate it would take several centuries to dis- 


pose of our public coal lands. The fact is that the Government 
price for coal land—$20 an acre when the land is within 15 
miles of a completed railroad and $10 an acre when at a 
greater distance—is so high that there have been very few in- 
stances where individuals or corporations have felt warranted 
in securing these coal lands much in advance of the actual re- 
quirements of trade, The area of lands which have been dis- 
posed of by the Government as oil land is almost insignificant, 
and at the present rate of disposition there will be a vast store 
of coal and oil lands on the public domain for a great many 
years to come. 

It is possible that Congress may some day deem it wise to 
amend the laws relative to the disposition of coal and oil lands 
or their products, although there seems to be no present senti- 
ment or necessity for any radical change of policy, but in any 
event, there is certainly nothing in the situation to arouse the 
fears of the people that the supply of fuel on the public domain 
will be exhausted either in the present or the immediate future, 
and certainly nothing to warrant the very extraordinary sugges- 
tion that the laws of Congress covering the sales of coal and oil 
lands should be set aside by Executive order. My personal opin- 
ion is that the fuel supply on the public domain is almost inex- 
haustible within any period of time that need be considered by 
the present generation, although it is true, of course, that in 
certain districts measures of limited extent will be worked ont. 
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No one can make any sort of an intelligent guess as to how ex- 
tensive valuable oil deposits on the public lands will prove to 
be. This must necessarily be a matter of more or less la- 
borious and expensive development. 

Turning from the consideration of these questions relating to 
coal and oil lands, I desire to call the attention of the House to 
certain matters relating to the public domain as a whole, par- 
ticnlarly as to the extent and character of the same still re- 
maining undisposed of and to the agitation for the repeal of cer- 
tain land statutes. 

AREA OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

After more than a century and a quarter of national exist- 
ence, during a large portion of which timg our public domain 
was most lavishly granted to States and to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads and wagon roads and disposed of under exceed- 
ingly liberal laws to individuals, the United States is still the 
are owner of real estate in the world, with the exception of 

ussia. 

The total area of the public-land States and Territories, ex- 
clusive of Alaska (which contains 368,035,795 acres), is 1,441,- 
503,865 acres. Of this area 808,295,475 acres haye been dis- 
posed of, leaving 633,208,309 acres of public land, the title of 
which is still in the Government or in its wards, the Indians. 
Of this great area, however, 183,717,208 acres are included in 
Indian, forest, military, and other reservations and withdrawals, 
jeaving 449,491,182 acres of unappropriated, unsold, and unre- 
seryed public lands, exclusive of Alaska. 

We therefore haye finally disposed of 56 per cent and still re- 
tain 44 per cent of our original public domain. If, however, we 
subtract from the grand total of lands still in Government own- 
ership all reseryed lands and take into account only lands open 
to general entry and disposition, we have remaining, as above 
stated, 449,491,182 acres, or a little less than a third of our 
original public domain. As considerable areas, however, of the 
so-called “ reserved“ or “ withdrawn“ lands are subject to entry 
under some one or more of the land laws, it is a fair statement 
to say that a trifle more than one-third of the original area of 
the public domain is still on the market and to be disposed of. 
The portion of our public domain remaining does not, however, 
compare in quality with the lands disposed of. Most of our 
remaining timber lands of any considerable value -are now re- 
served from sale by being included in forest reserves, perma- 
nent and temporary, comprising 130,000,000 acres. The remain- 
ing portion of the public domain is largely arid or semiarid, and 
the major portion of this is nonirrigable. While under im- 
proved methods considerable areas of semiarid lands will be 
successfully farmed without irrigation, there are millions of 
acres which can only be utilized for grazing purposes. 

While it is true that practically all of the first-class agricul- 
tural lands have been disposed of, it will be seen that Uncle 
Sam still owns and offers under the land laws enough land to 
make thirteen States the size of Iowa, and in addition, holds for 
forest- reserve purposes acres enough to make almost four States 
the size of Illinois, of which an area almost three times the size 
of that great State is in permanent reserves. 

The unappropriated and unreserved public lands, thirteen 
times the area of the State of Iowa, subject to the various land 
laws, is that portion of the public domain of which I shall par- 
ticularly speak. These lands lie all the way from Mexico to 
Canada, from northern Minnesota and western Kansas to the 
Pacific. They comprise almost eyery phase, variety, and condi- 
tion of topography, soil, and climate known to the western half 
of the United States; and as, owing to these widely varying con- 
ditions, laws of general application are more or less misfits in 
certain localities, it is but natural that there should be consid- 
erable diversity of opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of 
these laws. 

THREE GENERAL LAND LAWS. 

We haye now only three laws of general application for the 
disposition of the nonmineral public domain, to wit: The home- 
stead law, the desert land act, and the timber and stone act. 
Under the homestead law we have disposed of more acres of the 
public domain than under all other land laws combined. It 
has been the most important as well as the most beneficial 
of our land statutes. While there has always been more or 
less evasion of some of its provisions, it has at all times 
tended steadily to the development of the country by the settle- 
ment of our lands in small tracts. While its provisions are not 
as well adapted to the conditions existing upon the remaining 
portions of the public domain as they were to the humid lands 
of the Mississippi Valley, still it continues to be an important 
and beneficial law. 

The desert land law is the most carefully framed and exact- 
ing of all our land legislation, and where its provisions and the 
regulations under the law are even reasonably complied with 


the entryman is a public benefactor indeed, as he pays $1.25 an 
acre for land that in its raw state is practically worthless and 
nonproductive, and by his exertions must reclaim it and, in 
order to secure title, make it productive. 

In 1878 the so-called “timber and stone act” was passed, 
applying to the States of California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. In 1892 its provisions were extended to all of 
the public-land States, but not to the Territories. Under this 
law citizens of the United States or persons who have declared 
their intention of becoming such may purchase not exceeding 
160 acres, at $2.50 an acre, of nonmineral lands, chiefly valuable 
for the timber and stone which they contain, but not fit for 
cultivation when cleared. The law was originally intended to 
provide for the sale of the timber land of the Pacific coast at 
what was considered a good price, as up to that time and in 
fact for some years later what were known as “ offered lands“ 
that is, lands which had been offered at public auction and not 
sold—could be purchased for $1.25 an acre, and any nonmineral 
land could be obtained for $1.25 an acre under the provisions 
of the preemption law. 

Not until 1882 did the sales under the law amount to 100,000 
acres in any one year, but with the increased demand for public 
lands which began in the early eighties there was a considerable 
increase in the area disposed of under this law, although it 
only applied to the States of California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. The amount entered per annum gradually 
increased until in 1890 it amounted to over 500,000 acres in the 
three States of California, Oregon, and Washington. Although 
the law as extended to the other public land States in 1892, the 
amount annually entered gradually decreased until it amounted 
to only 40,000 acres in 1897. From this time on there was a 
gradual increase jn the number of entries until they reached a 
maximum of 12,249 entries, covering 1,765,222 acres in 1903. 
Since then the entries have again rapidly decreased, until in 
the fiscal year 1905 they covered 696,677 acres, or but little more 
than the area entered in 1890 in the Pacific coast States alone. 

The demand for public lands is. one of the best indexes of 
business conditions. In good times, when money is plentiful 
and the price of agricultural products high, the demand for 
public lands is brisk. In hard times the demand is limited. 
During the period of depression from 1895 to 1899 the acreage 
of entries under all of the public land laws was comparatively 
small, but with the return of prosperous conditions the demand 
for public lands increased very rapidly, reaching its maximum 
in 1903, since which time there has been a gradual decrease in 
the acreage of lands entered. 

While the demand for public lands is, as I have stated, one 
of the very best indications of good times, there is a certain 
class of people that never fail to become panic-stricken when- 
ever land entries and dispositions increase rapidly. Such was 
the case under Mr. Cleyeland’s Administration in the eighties, 
when it became fashionable to consider every man who sought 
to enter, locate, or secure title to public land as a suspicious 
character, who probably had sinister designs upon the welfare 
of the Republic. 

With the increasing demands for public lands beginning about 
1900, the clamor and agitation for repeal or modification of the 
land laws again started, and has continued with more or less 
vigor and persistence up to the present time. We have, more- 
over, witnessed of late a new element of agitaton for radical 
repeal legislation in the form of an active and aggressive or- 
ganization plentifully supplied with funds, which, whatever 
may have been the intent and purpose of those who contributed 
to its support, has, by reason of the action of its chief spokes- 
man and promoter, been a most vigorous and persistent advo- 
cate of the repeal or radical modification of practically all of 
our public land laws. 

A rather convincing circumstance connected with this organ- 
ized propaganda is contained in the fact that those who have 
contributed most largely to its support are the largest owners 
of lands in the United States, to wit, the land-grant railroads; 
and the chief apostle of this propaganda, in a hearing before 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands of the House of 
Representatives, when he was urging the repeal of the desert- 
land law, stated that he appeared on behalf of an association 
to whose funds six transcontinental railroads contributed an- 
nually $39,000. 

It is but natural and to be expected that officers charged with 
the administration of the public domain should be impressed by 
any considerable increase in the entries of public lands and 
affected by the criticisms, honest or otherwise, of the workings 
of the land laws, which become most pronounced when lands 
are being rapidly disposed of, and this is especially the case 
when there are people who make it their business for interested 
or disinterested reasons, as the case may be, to attempt to man- 
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ufacture public sentiment and to influence the officers charged 
with the disposition of the public lands to suggest either radi- 


cal modification or repeal, The activity of certain persons in 
influencing public opinion through the medium of the press and 
prominent public bodies like boards of trade, commercial organ- 
izations, and the like, by false and exaggerated statements, has 
been very marked, and I hope to refer more specifically to some 
of them before I conclude my remarks, 

As to the timber and stone act, it is true that its repeal has 
been urged at various times by a number of Government offi- 
cials. Bills for the repeal of this law have been before Con- 
gress for several sessions, but the Committee on Public Lands 
has invariably and by a goodly majority refused to report 
such bills for what are, in my opinion, mose excellent reasons, 
and these reasons I propose to discuss, and in the discussion I 
wish to have it understood that I have no disposition to criticise 
any public officials who have considered it their duty to rec- 
ommend the repeal of this or other land laws. I simply desire 
to present arguments which seem to me to prove conclusively 
that the recommendations made have not been wise, and if 
carried out would be harmful in the extreme. 

As a fair sample of the arguments advanced in favor of the 
repeal of the timber and stone act, I wish to refer to a report of 
the committee on irrigation and forestry of the National Board 
of Trade presented at its meeting in January, 1906. Of the gen- 
tlemén who constitute that committee on forestry and irrigation, 
none of them live in public-land States, and I doubt if any of 
them have any practical personal knowledge of the subject- 
matter treated of in this report. I quote it in part, because it 
contains some of the stock arguments in favor of the repeal of 
this law, as follows: 


Much, however, remains to be done. 
has consistently advocated the saving of the great public domain for the 
use of the real home maker, as against the land and timber grabber 
and the speculator. Trade and commerce will increase as population 
increases, and our national land policy should be administered to pre- 
serve our remaining. half billion acres of public lands for those who 
will build homes upon them, As laws which tend to overcome this 

liey the national board has continuously, since its meeting in 

anuary, 1902, urged the repeal of the timber and stone act, the com- 

mutation clause of the homestead act, and the desert land act, In 
accordance with the recommendations of the President in his annual 
messages to Congress. 

The present indefensible land policy of the United States is resulting 
in an actual money loss to the Government of millions of dollars an- 
nually in the denuding of our watersheds and the destruction of all 
chances for a future timber supply, in the building up of lordly landed 
estates in the West of tens and hundreds of thousands of acres in 
single ownerships, instead of providing for the creating of thousands of 
small rural homes—in short, in the mismanagement and waste of the 
greatest resource ever possessed by any nation on earth. 

The attention of our lawmakers in Congress should be urgently called 
to the fact that while they are attempting copies in the experdl- 
ture of money, bring rara allowing laws to remain in force under which 
by far the most valuable asset of the nation is being recklessly wasted. 


The Natiogal Board of Trade 


The rapidity with which the public lands are being absorbed into 
private ownership is shown by the following table from the reports of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office: 


22. §24, 299 
16, 405, 822 
17, 056, 622 


otal COP . ðͤ vy eee anne 122, 428, 270 


Under the timber and stone act the sales of public timber lands dur- 
ing the last five years have been as follows: 


Acres. 
396, 445. 61 
545, 253. 98 


06, 261. 30 
696, 677. 06 


4, 709, 860. 38 

A large proportion of these lands have been in the heavily timbered 
belt of the far Northwest and is of the class of timber described by the 
Secretary of the Interior in his report for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1903, in which he says: 

“The timber and stone act will, if not repealed or radically amended, 
result ultimately in the complete destruction of the timber on the un- 
appropriated and unreserved public lands. The rapidity with which 
the public timbered lands are being denuded of their timber and the 
opportunity offered under the timber and stone act for the fraudulent 
acquisition of title to public timbered lands at the uniform price of 
$2.50 acre when they are in many instances worth forty times that 
($100) have been heretofore set forth in the pages of my annual reports 
and those of my predecessors." 

As far back as 1902 the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
said in his annual report: 

„Many lands which the Government disposed of a few years ago for 
$2.50 per acre are now worth $100 an acre, or even more. 

“ Under this law the Government has disposed of more than 5,000,000 
acres of valuable timbered lands, and has received therefore about 
$13,000,000. The law has been too often violated. Individuals without 
funds of their own have been employed to make entries for others with 
large capital, and who paid the expenses, and some wealthy specu- 
laters have made enormous fortunes. 


“Considering the forests simply as property whose only use is to 
be converted into lumber and other material of commercial value, the 
Government has disposed of them at an actual loss of considerably 
more than $100,000,000. In other words, through the operation of this 
8 property worth much more than $150,000,000 has been dis- 
posed of for about $13,000,000." = 

Since that report was made nearly 4,000,000 additional acres have 
been disposed of under this law, the value of timbered land in the 
meantime constantly increasing 

HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR WASTE. 

But 2 the values only of the 4,709,860 acres of timber 
lands disposed of in the last five years, and at ony $25 per acre, the 
Government has in that time parted with the title to land worth 
$117,746,500. The price received for this land has been at the uni- 
form rate of $2.50 per acre, or $11,774,650, a loss to the Government 
of over $100,000,000. Your committee indorses the recommendation 
of the President and his Public Lands Commission for the repeal of 
this timber and stone act and the substitution of a rational forest 
policy, by which the title to the public timber lands shall remain for- 
ever in the Government, the stumpage only to be disposed of at its 
market value. 

Under such a plan as this, and under an agreement whereby one half 
the proceeds could be devoted to the Forestry Service and the other 
half to the irrigation fund, two policies of great internal improvement 
and importance could be generously maintained, while at the same time 
the forestry question would be to a great extent solved, public forest 
lands being lumbered in such manner as to prosme the young growth 
and leave the forests as a perpetual source of income to the nation and 
at the same time conserve the water supply. 

If the $100,000,000 which have been lost to the Government under 
the above showing were at hand, a score or more of enormous irrigation. 
projecta could be immediately constructed, reclaiming from 2,009,000 
to 3,000,000 acres of desert land, and enormous areas of eastern forest 
reserves created through the purchase of mountain timber lands east 
of the Mississippi. 

In this connection your committee is much Impressed with the im- 
portance of the creation of Federal forest reserves to preserve the 
water supply of eastern streams, upon the continued flow of which 
depends much of our manufacturing activity.. The western half of the 
United States has over 100,000, acres set aside in national forest 
reserves, as a source of future timber supply and for the preservation 
of the flow of streams for Irrigation; but the East has no such an 
advantage, whereas the menace to her water supply from forest de- 
struction is equally as great, Large areas In the Southern Appalachian 
and White Mountain ranges should be created into forest reserves. 3 


This report starts out, as most arguments in favor of radical 
modification of our present land laws do, by the most glaring 
and indefensible misstatements as to the amount of public land 
which has been “absorbed into private ownership in the last 
tew years.” There might have been some excuse for this sort 
of misstatement before attention had been generally called to the 
somewhat misleading headings which the General Land Office 
has long made use of in its reports on the disposition of public 
lands, but attention having been directed to the facts with 
regard to the disposition of public lands, no one who desires 
to be accurate has any excuse for quoting the sort of misstate- 
ment contained in these resolutions, 

It will be noted that the resolutions give what is purported 
to be the area of the lands with which the Government parted 
title, or as the statement is made, “the area absorbed into 
private ownership in the eight years from 1898 to 1905, inclu- 
sive,” and the total is given as 122,428,270. If this statement 
were correct, it would mean that in the eight years above 
referred to the Government had parted title to one-sixth of all 
the lands that it has disposed of since we became a nation, As 
a matter of fact, the total acreage finally disposed of under all 
of the land laws from 1898 to 1905 was considerably less than 
half of the total given above, and amounts to 51,917,215 acres, 
It was, by years, as follows: 

Total of public lands final +f disposed of and passed to 


l 
sort all agricultural timber, mineral, town-site, 
aws. 


rivate ownership 
ndian, and other. 


Acres. 
4,501, 226. 35 
4, 835, 128. 01 
5, 328, 090, 08 


8, 560, 187. 64 
7,579, 800, 50 
6, 783, 742. 64 


51, 917, 215. 15 

The erroneous and misleading statement contained in the 
report above quoted, as to the area absorbed into private owner- 
ship, is probably obtained by taking the area under the head 
of “ Acreage disposed of during the fiscal year” from the re- 
port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office as the 
actual acreage of the land with which the Government parted 
title, when, as a matter of fact, the lands referred to in the 
Commissioner’s report under the said heading are very largely 
lands upon which but a preliminary filing or entry was made 
during the year, and does not contain a considerable portion 
of the lands which were actually and finally disposed of dur- 
ing the year. : 

To illustrate, in the upward of 22,000,000 acres reported as 
acreage disposed of” during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1903, is included over 10,000,000 acres of original homestead 


Total 
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entries. There is no possibility of determining how large a 
proportion of the lands thus entered will be finally disposed 
of. As a rule, only from one-fifth to one-third of the original 
homestead and desert-land entries are finally perfected and 
pass into private ownership. While in the report to which I 
haye just referred it is stated that nearly 23,000,000 acres 
of public lands were “absorbed into private ownership in the 
fiscal year 1903,” as a matter of fact, as I have heretofore 
stated, eight and a half millions of acres of lands were finally 
disposed of that year under all agricultural, mineral, Indian, 
and miscellaneous land laws, as follows: 


Public lands finally disposed of and passed to vate 3 during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, under all land laws. 


By private entry 
At public auction 
Preemption 
Timber and stone. 


88 

Supplement payments AS 125. 34 
Abandoned military reservations 5, 675. 38 
Cash substitution 1. 398. 23 
Under special aets 20, 969. 41 
Military bounty land warrants ae 27, 896. 98 
Agricultural college and other ser ip 12, 760. 50 
Final Nomesteed:- entries. = ee 3, 576, 964. 14 
KOMAN PS rhs TPR eS . — 251,025.93 
1177. d 8, 560, 187. 64 


Of course, the acreage certified or patented to States or cor- 
porations under swamp-land, railroad, wagon-road, or other 
grants made many years ago should not be figured in any state- 
ment of lands disposed of and “absorbed into private owner- 
ship” under the current operations of the land laws, for the 
certification or patenting of such lands is simply placing of 
record title which really passed years ago; but if we add lands 
so certified and patented to the area which passed into private 
ownership under the operation of the genaral laws, the grand 
total for the eight years mentioned is less than eighty-four in- 
stead of one hundred and twenty-two millions of acres, as given 
hy the National Board of Trade. The area certified and pat- 
ented as aboye was, by years, as follows : 


Total of public tasas certi 
under swamp- 


ed and 9 to States and 8 
nd, foe road, and other grants. 


QOS ose ee pa ns SO ee ES en ge 5, 267; 434. 72 
pa PE ie Ea A SAN I terse eae GE V Po | 
JT es 


THE TIMBER AND STONE ACT. s 


It will be noted that in the resolutions in question the repeal of 
the timber and stone act is demanded on the ground that, “ if not 
repealed or radically amended, it will result ultimately in the 
complete destruction of timber on the unappropriated and unre- 
served public lands.” How this is going to happen the resolu- 
tions do not state. It is true that the timber and stone act pro- 
vides for the sale of unappropriated and unreseryed timber 
lands under its provisions, and ultimately, if the law remains 
in effect, all of such lands considered worth $2.50 an acre will 
probably be disposed of, but the continuance of this time- 
honored policy of the Republic to gradually pass its public 
lands into the hands of private owners by no means necessarily 
leads to the “complete destruction” of the timber on such 
lands. In the majority of instances it leads to the preservation 
of the lands in the best possible timber-growing condition. 

No account seems to be taken in these exaggerated statements 
of the fact that comparatively little timber land of any consid- 
erable value is left on unappropriated and unreserved lands, 
An area half as large as the thirteen original States is now in 
permanent forest reserves, and a further area two-thirds as 
large as all New England is withdrawn with a view of adding it 
to these great forest reserves. 

But the principal argument for the repeal of the law seems 
to be that timbered lands have been and are worth more than 
$2.50 an acre, and therefore the Government has been losing 
money in its sale of timber and stone lands, and in this connec- 
tion some of the most ridiculous statements imaginable have 
been made. 

While it is true that ten or fifteen or twenty years ago some 
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tracts of timber were purchased under the timber and stone act 
that are now worth large sums of money, it should not be for- 
gotten that, under our system of land laws, these same lands 
could have been homesteaded, and the title thereby passed from 
the Government to the individual without any payment what- 
ever except a small entry fee. 

As a matter of fact, vast areas of valuable timber lands have 
been homesteaded and either disposed of under the commuta- 
tion clause of the homestead law at $1.25 an acre or given to 
the homesteader free at the end of five years of more or less 
constructive residence. It might have been a wise thing to 
have provided many years ago that homesteads could not be 
located on valuable timber lands, but we did nothing of that 
kind; and, in the absence of such legislation, I am of the opinion 
that it was much better for the Government to secure $2.50 an 
acre for timber lands not fit for cultivation rather than en- 
courage entries, necessarily not in good faith, of such lands 
under the homestead law, with no returns whatever except what 
questionable benefits the community might derive from a tem- 
porary nominal residence. 

Generally the statements that have been made as to the 
value of lands which have been disposed of under the timber 
and stone act are to the effect that lands so entered have in 
many instances in a few years after entry advanced greatly in 
value, but occasionally the statement has been made that these 
lands when disposed of under the timber and stone act were 
worth from twenty to forty times what they were sold for. 
The first of these statements is exaggerated, the latter ridicu- 
lous. There is abundant evidence that in the majority of cases 
the land which has been disposed of under this act was worth 
in the market at the time of entry but little more than the 
Government price. The fact that only a limited area of lands 
was disposed of from 1878 to 1900, when all of the timber land 
of the Pacific coast was subject to its provisions, is conclusive 
evidence that these lands had but little value at that time at 
least. 

The report also contains an elaborate computation of the al- 
leged loss to the Government in the sale of timber and stone 
lands, and the gentlemen who adopted these resolutions placed 
the loss of the Government in the sale of timber and stone lands 
at $100,000,000, on the theory that the lands, on the average, 
were worth $25 an acre. This is, of course, the wildest kind 
of a guess and is, no doubt, a gross exaggeration. The fact is 
that the average value of timber and stone lands which have 
been sold by the Government is nothing like $25 an acre, even 
after all the years that have intervened since many of these 
lands have been entered, and even if they were, would prove 
nothing, as it is present and future rather than past conditions 
we must base action upon. To my personal knowledge there 
haye been many thousands of acres of lands taken under the 
timber and stone act that are to-day worth but little, if any, 
more than $2.50 an acre, and their value is as great now as it 
ever has been. And that sum unquestionably is a good round 
average price for the lands which can be, and are now being, 
sold under the law. 

But the final and clinching argument of our friends of the 
National Board of Trade in favor of this repeal is that if the 
remaining unreserved timber lands of the Government are not 
disposed of, but some provision made for the sale of the timber 
from them, large sums of money could thereby be secured for 
certain public purposes. If the gentlemen had taken the trouble 
to investigate the facts as to the sales of timber in the forest 
reserves, which contain millions of acres of valuable timber, in 
the last few years, they would have discovered that the largest 
amount ever received in any one year from the sale of stumpage 
in all of the vast areas of the forest reserves, three times the 
size of Illinois, as I have stated, is less than $60,000, while the 
Government will pay this year over $1,000,000 for the support 
of the reserves. At that rate it would take a good long time to 
secure any money for the building of irrigation works from the 
sale of stumpage. 

But what most impresses one from the West in this connec- 
tion is the suggestion in the resolutions to the effect that if 
the Government did not sell lands under the timber and stone 
act, but sold stumpage, the money received therefor might be 
used to buy timber lands in private ownership in the mountain- - 
ous regions of the Alleghenies in order to create forest reserves. 
Aside from the question as to the justice of levying tribute on 
western pioneers to carry out the questionable policy contem- 
plated, the inquiry naturally arises as to just how rapidly the 
Government could buy Appalachian forest lands on an annual 
income of $60,000 a year, the present receipts of the sale of stump- 
age in forest reserves, after paying therefrom a million dollars 
a year for the administration of the reseryes. This is a prob- 
lem in mathematics which I respectfully refer to the gentlemen 
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of the National Board of Trade and other like organizations, 
who take with childlike faith and confidence all alleged argu- 
ments of the land-law repealers. 

It is undoubtedly true that ultimately the Government will 
realize large sums from the sale of stumpage in forest reserves, 
as the reserves contain millions of acres of heavy and valuable 
timber; but it is ridiculous to talk about or expect that any sums 
worth mentioning could be realized from the sale of stumpage 
on the sparsely timbered, unreserved lands, even though they 
were not subject to entry under the timber and stone act. If 
of any considerable value, they would be homesteaded. If not, 
under the various laws providing for the free use of timber 
by settlers and prospectors, the timber would be gradually cut 
and utilized, or it would be destroyed, as much valuable timber 
on the public domain has been, by fires. If an attempt were 
made to limit the use by settlers and prospectors with a view 
ef increasing the sales, it would require an army of Federal 
officials to accomplish the result, and even then the sales of 
stumpage would probably never equal the cost of collecting it. 

Let us consider for a moment what the situation really is, 
and what some of the reasons are why the timber and stone act 
should not be repealed, In the first place, let me say that if 
we had no such thing as a national forest-reserve policy it 
would be wise—in fact, necessary—to repeal or modify the tim- 
ber and stone act; but in that event it would be necessary to 
also radically and vitally amend the homestead law and the 
free-timber laws in order to make such repeal or modification 
of any effect in the preservation of the forests or in securing a 
higher price for our timbered lands, 

Our basic public-land law is the homestead law. While under 
every other land law lands of a certain specific character only 
ean be taken, under the homestead law any nonmineral lands 
can be entered and acquired. Under the desert-land law only 
lands requiring artificial irrigation to produce crops can be 
lawfully entered. Under the timber and stone act only lands 
containing timber or stone and not fit for cultivation when 
cleared can be purchased; but under the homestead law any land 
with regard to which a nonmineral affidavit can be made can 
be entered, it matters not whether the land be fit for cultiva- 
tion or not, the theory of the homestead law being that the 
homesteader will not settle upon lands which can not be culti- 
vated or upon which he can not successfully maintain a home. 
But as a matter of fact a certain class of homesteaders will 
homestead any kind of land that is of any considerable value 
after final proof is made. 

Does anyone imagine for a moment that timbered lands worth 
$100 an acre or $16,000 a quarter section, if there were any 
such in the unreserved public domain, would not be entered 
under the homestead law if there were no timber and stone act? 
Or that timber lands worth only $10 an acre, or even half that 
amount, and at all accessible, would not be entered under the 
homestead law if there were no other law under which they 
could be entered at a reasonable price? If there is anyone 
who harbors any such notion, it must be some one who has not 
a very clear idea of the fundamental characteristics of human 
nature and of the average homesteader. It follows, therefore, 
that unless the homestead law were amended so that timber 
lands could not be taken under it all timber lands of any value 
would be entered under that law if there were no other method 
of securing them at a reasonable price. 

The increase of the price of timber and stone lands to $5 
or $10 an acre, which has been suggested by some, would also 
probably result in the homesteading rather than the purchase 
of unreserved timber lands of any considerable value. If the 
answer to this is that we should not only repeal the timber and 
stone act, but that we should modify the homestead law, so as 
ty prevent the taking of valuable timber lands under the law, 
then the inquiry naturally follows as to who is to determine, 
and how, as to what unreserved lands are more valuable for 

timber than for agricultural purposes, and if timber land is 
valuable for agricultural purposes what good argument can be 
made against giving the settler in Idaho or in California, under 
the homestead law, the same opportunity to take timber Iands 
as was given to settlers in Missouri or Arkansas. 


FOREST RESERVES. 


But we have a forest-reserve law, and under this law there 
have been created up to November 15, 1905, eighty-three forest 
reseryes, containing over 97,000,000 acres of land, and at the 
same time nearly 40,000,000 acres more had been reserved with 
a view of including the same in forest reserves if, after exam- 
ination of the lands so reserved, it was deemed wise and proper 
to do so. It is true that the lands within these forest reserves 
are not by any means all heavily timbered. As a matter of 
fact, millions of acres in these reserves contain practically no 
timber whatever. They contain large areas of hill and moun- 


tain lands partly timbered, many open parks, and considerable 
land above timber line. 

But these reserves do also contain large areas of valuable 
timber lands, and if there are any really valuable timber lands 
not fit for agricultural purposes not in forest reserves, they 
should be Included in them, because that is the only way in 
which to preserve valuable forest lands without a complete 
remodeling of our land system. 

There remains outside of the reserves a large acreage of more 
or less rough, rocky land, covered to a greater or less extent 
with brush or scattered timber, possibly some few small areas 
with a good growth of timber, but not of sufficient value as 
forest lands or for water conservation to warrant their being 
placed in reserve, and the question is, What shall we do with 
these lands? If the timber-and-stone act is repealed, a large 
portion of these lands will remain permanently publie domain, 
bringing no income to the Government and contributing nothing 
to the support of local government. What little timber there is 
on such lands would gradually be used or wasted under the 
laws allowing free use of timber for farming and mineral de- 
velopment, destroyed by fire, or stunted in its growth by over- 
grazing. It is, in my opinion, better by far to sell these lands 
at what, in the majority of cases, is a fair price. There are 
several States which never contained any forest areas of any 
extent worth over $2.50 an acre. This is particularly true of 
the southern and central intermountain States, and, first and 
last, the entries in these States constitute a very considerable 
portion of the total entries made under the law. 

I shall insert at this point in my remarks a table showing the 
total entries under the act in each State to which it applies, 
from 1879 to 1904, inclusive. Also a table showing. the total 
of entries in all of the States up to June 30, 1905. 


Land sold under the timber and stone act. 


State or Territory. Entries. Acres. 

.. wo sneg <oserews ͤ———— 2 239. 26 
Arizona 8 200. 00 
Arkansas. 413 42,705. 97 
California 15,553 | 2,200, 221.36 
Colorado . 1, 436 178, 409. 59 
Florida 28 2, 860, 98 
Idaho 2,020 279, 685. 70 
Iowa 1.24 190, 837, 82 
Louisiana 872 46, 089, 61 
Michigan. TI 62, T13. 59 
Minnesota 6.077 758, 312.00 
1 1,500 215, 851, 29 
Nebraska .. 1 N. 20 

h 3 ieee 
North Dakota. 76. 

Jregon 18,088 | 1,940,052, 04 
South Dakota. 86 9,481. 51 
O eS PRE SMN naar FEE SEALE AR SE SST ER 2 240.00 
Was ton 10,687 1, 478.01. 78 
Wisconsin 800 59,458. 02 
Wyoming 1. 10 127,983. 13 

lll E 


55,872 | 7,506,078. 23 


Bales under the timber and stone act to June 30, 1905. 


Entries. | Acres, 


6 763.51 
165 20,019. 20 
363 42, 988. 62 
T28 95, 287. 02 

2,101} 207,735.50 
2,392 | 339,419. 89 
1.027 | 139,301.98 
429 60, 003, 62 
655 80, 822. 19 
2,420 | 341,968.01 
2,361 | 834,519. 88 
3,454 | 80.88.61 
189| 259,913.55 
3,08! 137,539.90 
1.82 182 840.56 
1,259 | 153, 081. 38 
627 |. 70,088, 84 
559 68, 182.19 
357 40; 609, 95 
875 60,955. 73 
537 50,019. 11 
2,385 | 300, 09, 08 
8,001 | 306,445. 6L 
4,022 | _ 545,958.98 
12/249 | 1,765,222. 43 
9,495 | 1,306, 281. 30 
5.188 23008, 677.08 


60,560 8, 882,755.25 


From this latter table it will be seen that the high-water mark 
of entries was in the year 1903, when about one and three- 
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quarters of a million acres were entered under the timber and 
stone act. 
third acres in 1904 and to less than three-quarters of a million 
in 1905, a falling off of more than 1,000,000 acres in two years 
in the area of entries. This falling off arises from two general 
causes. First, the decreasing demand for public lands gener- 
ally. Second, from the fact that while the activity of the offi- 
cers charged with the administration of the forest reserves for 
years seemed to be exercised in the direction of finding treeless 
lands over which to establish forest reserves, finally in the last 
year or two they have concluded that forest reserves ought to 
cover forested lands, and have extended the reserve area accord- 
ingly. 

The probability is that the acreage entered under the timber 
and stone act will continue to decrease from year to year, inas- 
much as the temptation to make speculative entries under the 
timber and stone act has departed with the reservation of prac- 
tically all of the valuable timber lands. 

But it is claimed by some that the Government should re- 
tain title to practically all lands that are to any considerable 
extent forested, whether reserved or not, and with this view 
I take issue. It has been the policy of our Government from 
the beginning to gradually pass its lands into the hands of 
private individuals. No other policy is consistent with our 
system of government. Any other policy leads to the rankest 
kind of paternalism and renders the support of local govern- 
ments practically impossible. It is but one degree better to 
have the Government set up in the business of landlordism 
than to have great private land holdings. The American sys- 
tem is the system of small holdings—the ownership of the 
soil by him who tills it and secures his support from it. No 
other is defendable in a free country. 

The Government has departed from this policy in the crea- 
tion of forest reserves by permanently reserving vast areas, 
the title of which is not to pass from the General Government. 
This departure is only warranted so far as it is necessary to 
serve the important public purposes which can only be accom- 
plished by the reasonable preservation of the nation’s timber 
supply and the conservation of the water supply in the arid 
and semiarid regions. So long as the reserves are restricted 
to the forested and mountainous areas of great importance 
from the standpoint of water conservation, and wisely admin- 
istered, this departure from our policy will probably be justi- 
fied. But it is the duty of those charged with the administra- 
tion of the reserves to see toit that the forests are gotten within 
the reserves and that the grazing and farming lands are kept 
out of them, and when this is done, that should be the end and 
the limit of the permanent reservation of public lands, 

The sparsely timbered, brushy, and rocky lands of the public 
domain should be disposed of and gradually passed into the 
hands of individuals and become part of the general privately 
owned lands of the country in some such manner as provided in 
the timber and stone act; and it is these rough, rocky lands, 
but sparsely timbered or covered with seattering timber, which 
in the main is now being disposed of under the law, and if the 
actual cash value of the lands sold last year could be deter- 
mined, I do not doubt but what it would be found that the 
Government received a good average price for it at $2.50 an 
acre. 

THE RECLAMATION ACT. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another and a very urgent reason 
why the timber and stone act should not be repealed. On June 
17, 1902, an act was passed appropriating the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands in sixteen Western States and Territories 
for the construction of works for the reclamation of arid and 
semiarid lands by irrigation. The receipts of the sales of public 
lands as paid into the fund each year since the passage of this 
law up to 1905 are as follows: 


Sources and amount of the reclamation fund from sales of land in 
States and Territories, 


DON CCT yee TTT 3 768. a 
CE TE EGY SE Fg RIESE IRE Ry eee eS ES a 2, 323, 057. 6 

Colorado 1, 69, 733. 83 
Idaho 2, 034, 699. 52 
Kansas 139, 874. 69 
Montana 2, 146, 687. 45 
Nebraska 71, 849. 57 
%%% Ee Sa ee eee FOERSTER Seti or Ee , 929, 12 
NEU LS 8 1 ANTES BEASTIE LIS Re Se RA ae eres ALES 521, 349. 30 
North Dakota 4. 440, 591. 94 
Oklahoma 3, 127. 703. 37 
Oregon 4, 769, 380. 31 
South Dak 1, 023, 172. 13 
DD 62, 076. 39 
TTT—T—T—T—T—T—x——.. SIS EAS OE ED 3, 051, 433. 01 
TN ON AA o a eee siete 1. 185, 801. 42 


2S, 078, 108. 02 
Of this sum of a little over $28,000,000, $8,292,000 in round 
numbers, as shown by the table I have heretofore presented, 


2 rc ease a a lle Re eee 


The acreage entered decreased to a million and a] act. 


was received from the sale of lands under the timber and stone 
In other words, nearly one-third of the entire receipts of 
the reclamation fund have come from the sales under this law 
alone, and there is every reason to believe that they will in the 
future contribute approximately the same proportion. If the 
law had been repealed at the time of or before the reclamation 
law was passed, it would have been impossible to have under- 
taken many great projects now under construction, and if it 
were repealed now, some of the projects now under construction 
would have to be curtailed, because their completion will re- 
quire not only the money now in the fund, but the probable 
additions to the fund under this and other laws for a number 
of years to come. 

Recently we have heard a new form of criticism of the timber 
and stone act. Advocates of repeal having been compelled to 
admit that most of the really valuable public timber lands have 
been placed in forest reserves, or should be, and that therefore 
there remains no considerable amount of valuable timber lands 
outside of the reserves subject to entry under this law, they now 
complain that considerable areas of land are being taken under 
the law which are not timbered and which do not contain valu- 
able timber or stone. In other werds, the complaint now is 
that the homesteader, the home maker, and stockmen in the 
arid and semiarid States are taking advantage of the timber 
and stone act to purchase rough, rocky, stony, and sparsely 
timbered lands, unfit for cultivation, for $2.50 an acre, in order 
to round out their holdings and obtain a little wood lot over 
which they can exercise control, or increase to a limited ex- 
tent the pasturage adjacent to their farming lands. And this, 
say these very sensitive guardians of the public domain, is a 
violation of the spirit if not the letter of the land law, because 
they say the law was enacted for the purpose of enabling 
people to purchase valuable timber lands, and it is a violation 
of it for people to purchase in that way lands that are of but 
little or no value for the timber they contain. 

And so the professional repealer, driven from one argument 
to another, runs to the opposite extremes. Forced to admit 
that the Government is no longer disposing of any considerable 
amount of timber land of value under the timber and stone act, 
he seeks to repeal the law because, forsooth, the Government 
is getting more for some of its lands than they are really worth, 
and selling some rough, stony, brushy, and sparsely timbered 
land at prices quite above their yalue. The one argument is about 
as convincing as another to those who know the facts, which are 
that this law is being utilized, first, by the small sawmill owners 
to secure title to limited tracts of land for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the small milling operations which supply the average 
country neighborhood with rough lumber. These sawmills can 
not, in the majority of cases, afford to pay more than $2.50 an 
acre for the sparsely timbered lands now available. After the 
timber is cut on such tracts they are generally used for pastur- 
age purposes, and are gradually reforested. 

Second, by the ranchman, the farmer, the stockman, and the 
miner throughout the agricultural and grazing regions of the 
West, who find it to their advantage to own and control tracts 
of land containing more or less timber along the foothills adja- 
cent to or in the vicinity of their holdings, from which they can 
obtain a supply of timber from time to time for the improyement 
of their property. It is not necessary for them to buy these 
lands to secure the iinmediate use of the timber growing upon 
them for ranch and mining improvement and development, for 
they are granted the right to use timber for these purposes under 
the law. 

But the average permanent resident understands that where 
timber is scarce on the public domain it is likely to be de- 
stroyed by fire or*exhausted by wasteful cutting, and that if he 
is to permanently have a supply of timber for his uses he must 
own the land on which it grows. Tracts of this kind are gen- 
erally of some value for grazing purposes. In fact, it is prob- 
ably true that many entries are made adjacent to farms and 
ranches where the benefits to be derived from the use of the 
land for grazing purposes are the strongest inducement for the 
purchase of such rough, rocky tracts, and a large proportion of 
lands so acquired would not sell for $2.50 an acre on the open 
market. They are not worth that to anyone except to him who 
owns the adjacent land and can utilize them in connection with 
his other holdings. 

Not only would the mistaken and misguided notion of attempt- 
ing to retain all of the sparsely timbered, rough, and rocky land 
in the hands of the Government largely reduce the revenues of 
the irrigation fund, but such a policy will permanently cripple 
many communities in that it would withhold perpetually from 
entry lands which otherwise would pass into private ownership 
and thus contribute in the form of taxes to support local insti- 
tutions. In regions where there is a considerable amount of 
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such lands the counties and school districts would be seriously 
crippled if any considerable areas of the public domain were 
permanently reserved. In my State less than 8 per cent of the 
land is in private ownership, and the remaining 92 per cent pays 
no taxes. ` 

In conclusion I would say that in my opinion the only wise 
policy to follow is to include within forest reserves all heavily 
forested areas not fit for cultivation, and to dispose of, under 
the timber and stone act or some similar law, all the rough, 
rocky, or sparsely timbered tracts for which people are willing 
to pay $2.50 an acre. By so doing we shall retain within the 
reserves in Government ownership the lands needed for water 
conservation, we shall have the assurance of a reasonable tim- 
ber supply, which can not be controlled by monopolies, and at 
the same time pass gradually into the hands of the people in 
accordance with the historic, time-honored policy of the Re- 
public, all other classes of the public domain, and thus make 
possible the establishment of homes, the upbuilding of commu- 
nities, and the best possible use and utilization of our lands. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND LAWS. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to avail myself of this opportunity 
to make a few remarks with regard to the administration of 
our land laws, and at the outset I desire to commend the efforts 
which have been made by the officials of the Department of 
the Interior to secure a thorough enforcement of our statutes 
relative to the disposal of the public domain. 

The present Secretary of the Interior has, in my opinion, 
been honestly anxious to secure a fair and impartial enforce- 
ment of the land laws, and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, than whom there is no more thorough, capable, 
and conscientious officer in the public service, has made an 
earnest and successful effort to cure abuses and to fairly and 
impartially enforce the laws, and he is entitled to great credit 
for his intelligent and faithful services. 

There are, however, two sides to this matter of the enforce- 
ment of the public-land laws. It has been our experience as a 
nation through all our public-land administration that there is 
a constant tendency to swing from one extreme to the other in 
our public-land policy, and particularly in ideas and methods 
of administration of land laws. A period of liberal interpreta- 
tion of land statutes has generally been followed by a period of 
rigid and conservative interpretation and more or less drastic 
administration. A liberal interpretation of the land laws is likely 
to lead to some abuses which, when widely commented upon and 
exaggerated, as they are almost certain to be and as they have 
been in the past few years, has its effect upon the officers 
charged with the administration of the laws. Thus a peroid in 
which the interests of the Goyernment and of the people as a 
whole are not sufficiently considered in the administration of the 
land laws, owing to a possibly exaggerated idea that as the 
public-land laws are in the main liberal they are to be liberally 
construed in the interest of claimant and entryman, is likely to 
be followed by one in which the fact that the object of the land 
laws is to dispose ef the public domain is almost lost sight of in 
an almost hysterical anxiety to protect the interests of the 
Government against every possible fraud or evasion of the law. 

As an illustration of this tendency, I can not refrain from 
calling attention to some of the decisions and practices of the 
Land Office at this time, which, in my opinion, are very unjust 
to the settler and the pioneer who is endeavoring to make a 
home upon the comparatively valueless lands (speaking of their 
value in the present raw state) which constitute the remaining 
portion of our agricultural public domain. One of the prac- 
tices of the Department of which I think settlers are justified 
in complaining, and for which, in my opinion, the Department 
has doubtful authority under the law, is that of fixing certain 
dates, oftentimes at rare intervals, on which land proofs pro- 
posed to be made before officers other than registers and re- 
ceivers may be taken. These dates are arranged by the special 
agents of the Land Office and made to conform to the con- 
venience of those gentlemen and without any regard to the 
convenience of the settlers. At times only one day in a month 
is named on which proofs may be made before a given officer, 
and not only that, but such dates are often suddenly and ar- 
bitrarily changed to suit the pleasure and convenience of the 
special agents. 

The Department is actuated by entirely laudable motives, 
in my opinion, in making these regulations, the object being 
to have a special agent in attendance who may cross-question 
claimants and witnesses at the time proof is made; but this 
policy of confronting a claimant and his witnesses with a 
special agent of the Land Office, the propriety and wisdom of 
which, in certain cases, I do not question, certainly ought not 
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to be carried out in a manner that greatly embarrasses settlers 
and puts them to a great inconvenience, large additional 
expense, and their rights in jeopardy. - 

In their efforts to minimize fraud the Department has made 
it difficult in many cases for settlers to make their proofs. The 
policy should either be abandoned or else sufficient special agents 


-put in the field that settlers may not be harassed and put to 


expense, which they can ill afford, and their rights in jeopardy. 

There has for some time past been more or less criticism of 
the desert land law, a carefully guarded statute under which 
more acres have been won from the desert and mide fruitful 
than under all other laws. It is true that it has in certain cases 
been abused and its provisions utilized to obtain title to lands 
without permanent reclamation. It is still one of our land laws, 
however, and as such it is the duty of the Interior Department 
to fairly administer its provisions. Some recent regulations 
under the law, however, are of a character which gives con- 
‘siderable warrant for the view held by some that the Interior 
Department is endeavoring to discourage entries under this 
beneficent law. 

DESERT LAND LAW. 

Of all the land laws,-the requirements of the desert land law 
are the most difficult to comply with and are of a character that 
render it comparatively easy to discover any violations of the 
law. <A few years ago the Department construed quite liberally, 
too liberally, perhaps, some of the provisions of the law in cer- 
tain cases. From this attitude of rather liberal construction 
the Department has swung to the other extreme and now places 
a construction upon practically all of the provisions of the law 
that makes it well-nigh impossible to comply with its pro- 
visions. This; in my opinion, is in no wise justifiable in view 
of the fact that with anything like a fairly reasonable compliance 
with the provisions of the desert land act an entry made and 
perfected under it is advantageous to the Government and 
beneficial to the community in which the land is located much 
more than in the majority of cases it is to the individual making 
the entry. 

While the present regulations and policy in the administration 
of the law are in general drastic and, in my opinion, necessarily 
so, the feature of the present regulations which is particularly 
objectionable and unfair, in my opinion, is that which relates 
to the proof of ownership of a water right for the irrigation of 
the land, and these regulations are the more objectionable in 
that they do not apply uniformly. The entryman in a State 
which has good irrigation statutes and where there are complete 
provisions for the initiation and proof of a water right, and 
where, therefore, the requirements of the desert-land law are 
most certain to be fully complied with, is penalized by reason 
of these enlightened statutes, and in such States as provide 
for a final certificate of water right the entryman is required 
to furnish such final certificates before he can secure patent to 
his land. 

The result of this policy is that in Montana, where no certifi- 
eate of water right is issued and where State water laws and 
regulations are easily complied with, the entryman receives his 
patent upon reasonable proof that he has a permanent supply 
of water for the irrigation of his land, whereas in Wyoming, 
where the State law provides for the issuance of a final certifi- 
eate of water right, no amount of proof of ownership of a water 
right and the possession of an abundant supply of water—in 
fact, nothing will be accepted by the Department but the final 
certificate of appropriation of the State as a proof of the own- 
ership of a sufficient amount of water to irrigate the tract. 

In the nature of things, this final certificate can not be issued 
until the adjudication of the stream from which the tract de- 
rives its water supply, which is generally and properly not 
undertaken until the major portion of the irrigable lands irri- 
gated from the same source are fully reclaimed and ready for 
an adjudication of their claims, so that an entryman who in 
fact has an abundant supply of water and who irrigates and 
cultivates every acre of his land may have to wait three, five, or 
ten years before he can receive a patent for it, during all of 
which time he is subject to the frequently changing construc- 
tions of the law made by the Department. His land can not 
be alienated, no matter how great the necessity may be for 
such action, and it is impossible for him to know whether he 
will ever obtain title to the tract of land in which he has in- 
vested the savings of a lifetime. 

The Department also holds that where an entryman has se- 
cured his water right from an irrigation association, company, or 
corporation, the water right must be fully paid for before he 
can secure his patent. These water rights in a great many in- 
stances are very expensive. The settler, making a beginning on 
raw, unimproved land, burdened with the necessary cost of pre- 
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paring the land for cultivation amid all the discouragements 
of a new country, may not be able to finally pay for his water 
right for years and yet, during all of this period, he has no 
assurance that he ever will obtain title to his land. 

We have recently had very striking illustrations of the great 
hardship of this ruling in the Imperial Valley in California. 
That valley a few years ago was one of the most forbidding, 
pitiless, and unhospitable deserts on the face of the earth. 
It was almost suicide to attempt to cross it. It contained 
practically no vegetation of any kind or character. It was lit- 
erally a death valley. A few years ago some hardy and ad- 
venturous spirits evolved the daring project of carrying the 
waters of the Colorado River many miles through the Republic 
of Mexico, turning it back into the United States, and irri- 
gating these lands. Amid discouragements that would have 
appalled any but the most adventurous and courageous of men 
this work was carried on. The waters of the Colorado were 
turned upon the desert. Lands were taken up under the home- 
stead law and the desert-land act. It is notorious and of 
record that the homesteaders were laggard about irrigating 
their lands, utterly worthless for all practical purposes without 
irrigation. Still the homestead law does not require irriga- 
tion, and of the homestead settlers many of them were content 
to hold a considerable portion of their lands unirrigated with a 
view of securing a high price for them when their yalue had 
been demonstrated by the irrigation of the lands of their 
neighbors. 

But the desert entryman was compelled to reclaim his land 
in order to make proof upon it, and in this region, where the 
lands were early proven to be of great value when reclaimed, 
the desert entryman was compelled to the strictest compliance 
with the law in order to save his land from contest, and so the 
major portion of the lands that were irrigated in this region 
were lands that were taken under the desert-land act. The 
settlers bought their water rights from the large water com- 
panies which brought the water at great cost into the valley. 
These water rights cost them, I am told, all the way from 
$15 to $30 an acre. 

In addition to this, the settler must meet the cost of surveying 
and building his laterals, leveling and preparing the land for 
irrigation, and erecting and making the necessary buildings and 
improvements. These expenditures, amounting to upward of $10 
an acre, in addition to the cost of a water right, must be met im- 
mediately, with the result that the settler can not, under the most 
favorable conditions, pay for his water right for a number of 
years. He is, in the majority of cases, fortunate indeed if he 
can pay for the same in ten years. 

Under these conditions, to withhold patents for that length 
of time must necessarily, in many instances, amount to. almost 
a confiscation of the settler's property, and certainly no good 
purpose can be served thereby, because the land is absolutely 
worthless in its natural state and must be irrigated to be of any 
value, and therefore, even if the original entryman failed to 
make his payments and the land went to others, it must of ne- 
cessity continue to be irrigated. 

I have chosen the Imperial Valley, in California, as an illustra- 
tion of the injustice of the ruling to which I have referred, but 
equal injustice is being done all over the arid-land States by 
these rulings and decisions which delay the passing of. title to 
land under the desert-land act for an interminable period. I do 
not believe that such practices are justified by the law or war- 
ranted by existing conditions. 

The question of reclamation is one that can be easily deter- 
mined by an examination of the land. The existence and con- 
trol of a water supply sufficient for the irrigation of a given 
tract cam be readily proven. These facts having been satis- 
factorily determined, patent should issue, as contemplated by 
the law. 

The provisions of the desert-land act should be properly en- 
forced by all means. There should not be a return to the loose 
practice which prevailed at certain periods in the past. but I 
believe that I am fully justified in saying that the present De- 
partmental requirements under the law are contrary to the 
spirit of the law and of our public-land policy, and in the case 
of the desert-land act amount, in many instances, to the taking 
of private property without due process of law. 

No one interested in the development of the West desires to 
see the land laws violated and abused, but I feel I must pro- 
test, in the name of justice and fairness, in the name of the 
historic policy of the Republic of making jt possible for poor 
men to acquire homes on the public domain, against practices 
and policies which, while no doubt undertaken in good faith, 
discourage rather than encourage settlements upon the public 
lands and drives intending settlers from our public domain to 
that of Canada. [Applause.] 


Railroad Rate Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 28, 1906. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12987 = 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved 
ruary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 


Mr. VOLSTEAD said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is not to be expected that the House, in this 
the closing hours of this session, will listen with any patience 
to a speech on the so-called “ railroad rate bill,” now about to be- 
come a law. I desire only to offer a few desultory remarks. 
It is an interesting study to follow the history of this legisla- 
tion from the date of the introduction of the so-called “ Cooper 
bill” in the last Congress. At that time the only thing Novena 
was to give authority to the Interstate Commerce Commiss 
to fix and enforce a just rate in place of one that is magne 
The provisions then thought necessary were general in charac- 
ter. That bill met the most strenuous opposition. All sorts 
of objections were made to it; and to divert the public mind 
from its merits, it was constantly charged that other evils ex- 
isted in connection with the transportation problem to which 
Congress might more profitably direct its attention. This op- 
position, instead of accomplishing its purpose, had the effect of 
intensifying public sentiment in fayor of the measure and di- 
rect public thought not only to the main proposition, but upon 
other matters brought to its attention by this discussion. In- 
stead of diverting Congress and the American people from 
securing the legislation sought it had a tendency to gradually 
broaden the programme of those who were in earnest about 
securing railroad legislation, until the bill in its present form 
embodies not only provisions for fixing and enforcing just 
rates, but covers a large number of other subjects that will 
amend and strengthen the general railroad law. It has re- 
quired a tremendous struggle to reach this consummation. It 
is not expected that this legislation is perfect. It pioneers a 
new field. Experience alone can determine how it will work 
in practice. That experience will point out defects that may 
be remedied by subsequent legislation. Though there are 
things I might like to change, the measure as a whole has my 
cordial approval. 

The object of this measure is to keep the highways of com- 
merce open to all persons on equal terms. If that is accom- 
plished, it will strike a staggering blow at many of the most 
vicious trusts and monopolies. The evidence is ample that 
many of these trusts have been made possible by reason of the 
fact that they have practically dictated the toll which they paid 
upon their products while their competitors, less powerful, were 
not thus favored. The recent investigations of the Standard Oil 
Company, the coal companies, and the packing house companies 
bear abundant testimony to that fact. No independent com- 
pany can prosper or even become a serious competitor so long as 
these large concerns are permitted to stand upon the public 
highways as they have in the past and collect tolls from their 
rivals. Defects in the law have made it possible for these trusts 
to collect such toll without legal limit or conscience. If the 
highways of commerce are kept open to all on equal terms. it 
will become possible for comparatively small industrial enter- 
prises to compete with the larger concerns. The small mine 
owner can then send his coal to market and there sell it in 
competition with his ‘larger rival, so can the small packing 
houses lately established in Iowa and other States. These 
packing houses have in years past existed by sufferance, but if 
this and other laws against unjust discriminations in railway 
freights are enforced they will not need a license from the 
larger packers to live, but will be independent and actual com- 
petitors in the market. The same may be said of the independ- 
ent oil companies and other industries. These laws should 
make it possible to develop a large number of new industries, 
and should tend to decentralize and distribute these industries 
throughout the country. In passing this measure Congress is 


placing in the hands of the President a better and more effective 
weapon with which to strike down injustice, overawe and 
curb unconscionable greed and graft. His past performances 
guarantee that he will use this weapon, not only diligently and 
fearlessly, but judiciously and fairly. 
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While the American people applaud and approve what has 
been done, we must not persuade ourselves that we have reached 
the limit of what should be done. There are still many prob- 
lems unsolved; many questions that must be answered. It will 
no doubt be asked why interstate telegraph and telephone lines 
should not be regulated the same as railway lines; why are 
they not common carriers, and why should not their rates be 
subject to reasonable control? It has been urged that it is 
impossible to determine what is a reasonable railroad rate 
unless you first know the value of the property upon which the 
railroad companies are entitled to receive reasonable earnings. 
Will it not become necessary in aid of this legislation to take 
an inyoice of railroad values so as to determine what is in 


fact a just and fair rate? Such valuation will be a protection. 


to the stockholders against unreasonably low rates. Earnings 
limited to a fair income on valuation would satisfy the public 
and disarm the demagogue. If no such valuation is needed, 
should not some limitation or regulation be placed upon the 
issuance of railway stocks and bonds, so as to prevent an over- 
issue as an excuse for unreasonable rates? What is there to- 
day to prevent the capitalization of railroads from mounting 
from $60,000 per mile to the European figure of $200,000 per 
mile? In line with this same suggestion, should not the tend- 
ency to create monopolies by consolidation of all competing 
industries be limited in some way, and can it not be limited 
under the power to regulate interstate commerce, or under the 
taxing power? These and many other questions may need an 
answer in the near future. 

In these closing days, and more or less during this whole ses- 
sion, the Republicans have been vigorously denounced by the 
Democrats upon this floor for not having revised the tariff. 
Without entering into any tariff discussion, let me say in 
answer that had we attempted such revision we should not have 
passed at this session any railroad rate bill, and while it is no 
doubt true that there are inequalities in the tariff schedules 
that must be corrected in the near future, I am glad the Repub- 
licans have “stood pat” upon the railroad rate legislation and 
not allowed anything to interfere that would prevent its enact- 
ment. The fact that they have refused to be diverted from this 
measure is proof that they have been earnest and sincere in 
carrying out the wishes of the people on this subject. ‘This 
bill will accomplish infinitely more to sustain and advance the 
present abundant prosperity than any tariff revision could pos- 
sibly effect. It is a distinct and permanent advance in the 
direction of equalizing conditions, so as to secure fair competi- 
tion, and tends more surely to prevent the extortionate demands 
of monoply than could be secured by any tariff revision. 


The Carefully Considered Appropriations of this Congress 
Give Assurances of a Surplus in Revenues. 


No Congress in the Nation’s History Ever Responded More 
Promptly and Effectively to the Legislative Needs of the 
People than the Fifty-ninth Congress. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 30, 1906. 


The House paring under consideration the bill (H. R. 20511) mak- 
ing appropriations for certain public buildings authorized by the act 
approved June 30, 1906, and for other purposes— 

Mr. TAWNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: With the passage of this bill the first session of 
the Fifty-ninth Congress will practically close. Viewed from 
any legislative standpoint, whether in the enactment of impor- 
tant, wise, and beneficial laws, or the careful and economical 
appropriation of public funds for the public service, or in the 
aggregate number of publie and private acts, it surpasses any 
preceding session of Congress since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. It is doubtful if ever in the history of the Republic we 


haye had a session of Congress that responded more promptly, 
more efliciently, and more fully to the legislative needs of the 
people, as expressed through public opinion, than the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-ninth Congress has done. 

Next to the duty of enacting laws for the collection of gov- 


ernmental revenues, there is no duty devolving upon Congress 
that is comparable with that of appropriating and distributing 
these reyenues for the purpose of defraying governmental ex- 
penses. Therefore, in order that the country may know how 
faithfully this duty has been performed, it has long since been 
the established custom at the end of each session to review the 
work of Congress in respect to appropriations, and also to com- 
pare the same with the appropriations of previous years, to- 
gether with the estimated revenues for the fiscal year for which 
the appropriations are made. 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS- 


The expenditures of the Government authorized by appropria- 
tions made during the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, 
include: 

Sums carried in the regular annual supply bills, $672,987,734.70 ; 

Permanent appropriations made by laws enacted by previous 
Congresses and for which subsequent Congresses are not re- 
sponsible, except in so far as acquiescence in their existence 
creates responsibility therefor, $140,076,320 ; ° 

Deficiencies, which cover expenditures for the current and 
prior fiscal years, on account of inadequate appropriations by 
previous Congresses, or made necessary by unbusinesslike 
methods of administration, $39,119,246.62; and 

Miscellaneous appropriations in special acts carrying sums of 
money outside of amounts in the regular appropriation acts, 
estimated at $28,000,000; making a grand total of $880,183,301.32. 

To ascertain the amount of the last-named sum appropriated 
for the conduct of the Government during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1906, to be met out of the revenues collected that 
year, the following deductions must be made: 

From the regular annual appropriations the sum of $25,456,415 
for construction of the Isthmian Canal, which sum will be paid 
from or reimbursed to the general Treasury out of the proceeds 
of the sale of bonds authorized by the original canal act of 
1902, to be issued for that purpose. 

From permanent annual appropriations $57,000,000, which is 
the sum of the statutory maximum annual requirements of 
the sinking fund payable in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury from surplus revenues, and the further sum of 
$22,000,000 for redemption of national-bank notes out of deposits 
by banks for that purpose; in all, $79,000,000. 

From deficiencies all amounts, except those expressly provid- 
ing for service of the Government during the fiscal year 1907, 
aggregating about $35,000,000. 

The total of the sums mentioned, amounting to $139.456,415, 
deducted from the total apparent appropriations leaves an aggre- 
gate sum for all purposes, including the postal service for 1907, 
of $740,726,886.32. 

The ordinary reyenues of the Government from customs, inter- 
nal revenue, and miscellaneous sources for the fiscal year 1906 
amount to nearly $595,000,000, a gain of more than $51,000,000 
over the like revenues for 1905. 

This satisfactory growth of our revenues for the year just 
closed over the revenues of the preceding year is not only indic- 
ative of the industrial and commercial prosperity of the nation, 
but gives assurance, if these conditions are not disturbed by 
agitation or other causes, of such continued increase as to make 
it practically certain we will have a total of not less than $600,- 
000,000 of ordinary revenues for 1907, which added to the esti- 
mated postal revenues will produce a grand total of revenue of 
$781,573,364, or a surplus of $40,846,477.6S over the total ex- 
penditures for 1907 authorized by the appropriations of this 
session. This surplus will be available, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for application to the sinking fund, 
together with a considerable further sum that will arise in the 
nature of excess of appropriations over actual expenditures. 
This difference between total appropriations and total expendi- 
tures varies, one year with another, in sums equal to not less 
than 2 per cent, and in some years to as much as 5 per cent of 
all of the annual appropriations. 


REGULAR ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The appropriations for the regular annual expenses of the 
Government are made in twelve separate acts, and in comparison 
with the appropriations for the fiscal year 1906 they show in- 
creases for the fiscal year 1907 as follows: 

The Agricultural bill appropriates $9,932,940, being an in- 
crease of $3,050,250 over the act for 1906; this apparent large 
excess is chiefly on account of the requirements for inspection 
of packing-house products. 5 

The Army appropriation act carries 871.817.165.068, being an 
increase of $1,420,533.44 over 1906. The Army is now main- 
tained at substantially its minimum strength under the law, 
and the moderate increase which is indicated will doubtless 
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avert deficiencies that otherwise would have to be provided for 
at the next session. 

The Diplomatic and Consular appropriation act carries $3,091,- 
094.17, an increase of $968,046.45. During the present session 
of Congress a carefully prepared law has been passed, on the 
recommendation of Secretary of State Root, radically reor- 
ganizing our entire consular service in the direction of applying 
business methods to the promotion of our commercial interests 
with other countries. 

The District of Columbia appropriation act appropriates for 
1907, $10,138,692.16, an increase of $337,494.54 over 1906. This 
act provides for the entire governmental expenses of the Federal 
District within which is located the capital city of Washington. 
The expenses coyered by this act includes what in the States 
would constitute Federal, State, county, and municipal expenses. 

The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial appropriation act car- 
ries for 1907 $29,741,019.30, being an increase of $604,267.24 
over 1906. This act carries the appropriation for the entire ex- 
penses of Congress, the Executive Departments at Washington, 
and for the judiciary.~ The principal increases included in the 
total apparent excess of 1907 over 1906 are as follows: 

For expenses of collecting internal revenue $85,000 ; for skilled 
services in the Supervising Architect’s Office, previously paid 
from public building appropriations, $72,460; for salaries, office 
of Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, previously paid 
from permanent appropriations, $41,380; for salaries of clerical 
force in certain bureaus of the War Department, previously 
paid from general appropriations, $141,920; for temporary force 
for reproducing records for the land office at San Francisco, 
$60,000; and additional clerical force for the Patent Office, 


480. 

The Military Academy act appropriates for 1907, 51,664. 707.67, 
an increase of $990,994.29 over the appropriations for 1906, all 
of which sum is substantially for reconstruction of this educa- 
tional institution. 

The Nayal appropriation act carries $102,071,651.27 for the fiscal 
year 1907, and shows an increase of $1,734,970.33. This branch 
of the military side of our Government has been showing con- 
siderable increase year by year since the work of rehabilitating 
the Navy began more than twenty years ago. The action of Con- 
gress at this session with reference to the proposed great bat- 
tle ship indicates that the maximum has at last been reached, 
and that without considerable future increase in actual expenses 
the country may feel assured we have a Navy equal to any emer- 
gency and sufficiently powerful to maintain the prestige of the 
United States among the nations of the world. 

The Pension appropriation act appropriates $140,245,500, an 
increase of $1,995,400 over the appropriations carried in the 
pension act for 1906, as required to meet the obligations of the 
pension laws as they actually exist. 

It is proper in this connection to call especial attention to 
the fact that the Pension appropriation act enacts into per- 
manent law the following provision: 

That the ate of 62 years and over shall be considered a permanent 
specific disability within the meaning of the pension laws. 

The effect of this will be to exempt all old soldiers from the 
necessity of undergoing the expense of medical examinations 
for increase of pensions on account of increased age. 

The Post-Office appropriation act appropriates for 1907, $191,- 
695,998.75, an increase of $10,673,905 over 1906. The postal 
service represents what is essentially the purely business side 
of our Government, and to the extent that the country is pros- 
perous the service grows; its expenses are substantially borne 
by the revenue which it produces. Of the total increase for the 
postal service, $3,030,000 is on account of free rural delivery. 

The Sundry Civil appropriation act carries for 1907, $98,274,- 
574.32, or an apparent increase of $31,461,123.66 over the total 
sum carried by the act for 1906. The Sundry Civil is the one ap- 
propriation act of the whole list with which it is not possible to 
make an intelligent comparison, because of the fact that it is 
made the vehicle to carry all expenses of the Government not 
directly belonging to some one of the other eleven regular appro- 
priation bills. It provides for the things that arise in one year 
and are consummated and disappear from our national expense 
account. 

For instance, of the total apparent increase for this year over 
the last fiscal year, $25,456,415.08 is for the Panama Canal, an 
item of expense that has never before appeared in any Sundry 
Civil appropriation act. The act for 1907 also carries for 
continuing work on rivers and harbors throughout the country, 
authorized by the River and Harbor act passed at the last session 
and in acts passed at previous sessions of Congress, amounting 
to $17,318,976.14, or an increase of $6,774,844.14 over the appro- 
priations for the like purposes for the fiscal year 1906, the two 


amounts mentioned more than offsetting the whole apparent ex- 
cess of the act for 1907 over 1906, notwithstanding increases 
were made of $289,185 for the National Soldiers’ Home, $75,000 
for ald to State Soldiers’ Homes, and $150,000 for pay and 
bounty of soldiers of the civil war and the war with Spain. 

For printing and binding for all of the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment the annual appropriation is reduced in the aggregate 
$900,000 for the fiscal year 1907. This satisfactory reduction 
in a most important branch of the public service is made pos- 
sible because of legislation passed at this session of Congress 
and improvements and reforms in administration instituted by 
the present incumbent of the Government Printing Office. 


SINKING FUND. 


The amount authorized by a law enacted February 25, 1862, 
to be applied annually to the sinking fund out of customs reve- 
nues is 1 per cent of the entire debt of the United States, 
together with a further sum equal to the interest on all bonds 
belonging to the sinking fund, and, as stated, is estimated at 
$57,000,000 for the fiscal year 1907. 

The total debt of the United States, less cash in the Treasury, 
has been reduced since August 31, 1865, when it reached its 
greatest sum, $2,756,431,571.48, to $981,954,692.84 on the Ist 
of June of this year, the actual reduction being $1,774,476,878.59, 
or $106,855,947.61 in excess of statutory requirements of the 
sinking fund, the excess redemptions having been made under a 
law first enacted in 1881, authorizing the purchase or redemption 
of bonds in addition to sinking-fund requirements, out of any 
surplus money in the Treasury. 

It is not uninteresting to mention here that the total reduc- 
tion of the public debt during the eight years of Democratic 
Administration of Mr. Cleveland amounted to $341,448,449.20, all 
of which was during his first term, when the fiscal policy of 
the Government was that of the Republican party, and that 
additional bonds were issued during the last four years of that 
unhappy period, ostensibly for the purpose of maintaining the 
gold standard, but in fact to raise money with which to meet 
the current expenses of the Government, amounting to 
$262,155,956.77, thus making a net reduction of only 
$79,292,492.43 in the national debt during the whole period of 
eight years of Democratic Administration since the close of the 
civil war. 

In contrast with this record it is shown that during the nine 
fiscal years (1897-1905) of administration of the Government 
under William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt the national 
indebtedness has been reduced by the application of 
$241,325,081.29 to the sinking fund, and, in addition, $50,000,000 
has .been paid for the right of way of the Panama Canal, 
$10,000,000 of the original appropriation has been expended 
toward construction, and $42,447,201.08 more has been appro- 
priated at this session toward that greatest of all public works, 
without the necessity of issuing the bonds authorized by law to 
raise funds for its construction. 


ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS. 


The estimates submitted to Congress by the Executive Depart- 
ments at the beginning of this session in the Book of Estimates 
for 1907 amounted to $804,296,415.47; subsequently, in supple- 
mental estimates for the fiscal year 1907, other amounts were 
recommended aggregating $30,000,000, while for deficiency esti- 
mates there were considered sums aggregating not less than 
$46,500,000. 

Appropriations made during this session for which no cor- 
responding estimates were submitted, and which were made 
necessary chiefly by legislation enacted during the session, in- 
clude $10,250,000 carried in the Statehood act, $1,000,000 for 
arming and equipping the militia, $2,500,000 on account of the 
earthquake and fire at San Francisco, $3,000,000 on account of 
meat inspection, $500,000 on account of the new quarantine law, 
$10,321,600 on account of public buildings, and other less con- 
spicuous sums, aggregating in all about $31,000,000. 

Deducting this amount from the total appropriations of the 
session, namely, $880,083,301.32, and comparing the balance of 
the aggregate appropriations of the session with the total esti- 
mates, it is shown that Congress has appropriated for the public 
service nearly $32,000,000 less than the estimates submitted by 
the Executiye Departments for the public service for the fiscal 
year 1907. = 

So large a reduction in the estimates submitted to Congress 
indicates either extravagance in administration or careless con- 
sideration of the requisitions made upon Congress for appro- 
priations. The latter is the fault most likely to exist, and en- 
tails upon the committees of Congress much, if not the greater 
part, of the labor they have to perform in considering and 
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formulating appropriation bills, in order that they may deter- 
mine the amounts necessary for a wise and proper administra- 
tion of government, as distinguished from those which are 
based upon extravagance and the self-interest of subordinate and 
irresponsible officials or the desire of others to magnify and en- 
lareo tie importance of bureaus and divisions over which they 
preside. 


DEFICIENCIES, 


The Urgent Deficiency and General Deficiency appropriation 
acts passed at this session carry in the aggregate $39,119,246.62. 
From this amount, however, there must be deducted $16,990,786 
for the Isthmian Canal, which sum, though carried in deficiency 
acts, in no sense belongs in the category of deficiencies, in that 
it is not an annual appropriation, but is for a specific object or 
public work without reference to the limitations of fiscal years, 
and is reimbursable to the Treasury out of proceeds of bonds 
authorized to be sold for that purpose, Also there should be de- 
ducted sums not appropriated for indebtedness incurred for 
1906, such as judgments and audited accounts; amounts for 
restoration of public buildings in San Francisco and replacement 
of military stores destroyed in that city by earthquake and fire; 
$3,000,000 for expenses of collecting customs during the fiscal 
year 1907 to meet an insufficiency in the permanent annual ap- 
propriations of $5,500,000 made for this object in an act passed 
in 1871, when our total customs receipts amounted to $206,000,000 
as against more than $300,000,000 collected during the current 
fiscal year 1906, the whole aggregating a sum indicating that 
not more than the sum of $8,500,000 of the whole $39,119,246.62 
was for actual deficiencies in appropriations for conduct of the 
Government during 1906. And in this sum there is included for 
payment of pensions $3,500,000, or nearly one-half of the whole 
amount. 

Prior to the Fifty-eighth Congress deficiencies in appropria- 
tions made for the publie service had become so common and 
had increased to such an extent that that Congress deemed it 
essential to enact legislation to prevent such deficiencies. 
Theretofore many of the Executive Departments proceeded on the 
theory that they, and not Congress, should fix the standard of 
public expenditure, and if the amount appropriated for the 
service under their jurisdiction was not in their judgment 
adequate, they proceeded to expend the appropriation upon the 
basis of their estimates and then at the next session of Congress 
would submit deficiency estimates which, if not allowed, would 
necessitate the suspension of the service. 

It was this practice which prompted a distinguished Cabinet 
officer during this session to state before the Committee on 
Appropriations that this policy was the policy of coercive appro- 
priations and should be stopped. In view of these increasing 
deficiency estimates the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the Hon. JAMES A. HEMENWAY, now serving in the 
United States Senate, reported in one of the general appropria- 
tion bills at the last session of the Fifty-eighth Congress a pro- 
vision requiring the heads of the Departments at the beginning 
of each fiscal year to apportion appropriations, by monthly allot- 
ment, or otherwise, so as to prevent a deficiency, and that such 
apportionment when made could not be waived except by the 
head of the Department. The waiver was required to be in 
Writing, stating the reasons therefor. 

At the beginning of this session, when the deficiency estimates 
were presented, it was discovered that this act was defective in 
that it did not restrict the waiver of the apportionment beyond 
the giving of a reason. This enabled the head of the Depart- 
ment to waive the apportionment for any reason, and proceed 
to expend the appropriation regardless of whether such expendi- 

- ture would create a deficiency or not. In some instances it was 
stated as a reason for waiving the apportionment that Congress 
had failed to appropriate the amount estimated by the Depart- 
ment to be necessary for a specific service, and the amount 
appropriated for the entire year having been practically all 
expended at the end of the third quarter, Congress was obliged 
to appropriate for the remaining quarter or suspend the service. 

To correct this, and to prevent the Departments from deter- 
mining how much should be expended for the public service re- 
gardless of the amount appropriated, the first appropriation bill 
reported at this session of Congress amended this so-called anti- 
deficiency law by expressly providing that the apportionment, 
when made, shall not be waived except upon the happening of 
some emergency or unusual circumstance which could not be 
reasonably anticipated at the time of making the apportion- 
ment. While the law as it was enacted by the Fifty-eighth 
Congress had a very salutary effect in preventing deficiencies, 
as it enabled this Congress to reject many deficiencies that 
otherwise might have been appropriated for, nevertheless it is 


believed that this law as amended at this session will prac- 
tically wipe out all deficiencies in arnual appropriations that 
must be apportioned, except in case of an emergency or other 
unusual circumstance which could not be anticfpated either by 
the Department or by Congress. 

The penalties which are imposed by this law on account of the 
failure to comply with it are such that it is believed that those 
who are charged with the responsibility of expending appropria- 
tions will so administer the service under their jurisdiction as 
to keep their expenditures within the amounts appropriated for 
the entire year. 

There have been reported in other appropriation bills many 
legislative provisions, many of which have been enacted into 
law, restrictive in their character and imposing limitations upon 
departmental officers that will tend to improve administrative 
methods and effect economy in the public expenditures. 

One provision reported in the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial appropriation bill is worthy of special mention. It is the 
provision enacted to put a stop to the practice of the several 
Executive Departments ef the Government competing with each 
other for clerical services. It will have the effect also of pre- 
venting the demoralization which now happens, as a result of 
clerks, as soon as they are appointed in one Department, seeking 
positions in another Department where the compensation is 
greater than that in the Department in which they are employed. 
This provision prohibits the transfer of any clerk from one De- 
partment to another until he has served in the Department from 
which he desires to be transferred at least three years. 

Another, and still more important provision, as viewed by the 
Committee on Appropriations, is the one which is now a law as 
a part of the Sundry Civil appropriation act, requiring the 
heads of each Department in the future to report to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, within thirty days after the close of every 
fiscal year, a statement of all money received by them during the 
previous fiscal year for or on account of the public service or 
in any other manner in the discharge of their official duties, 
other than as salaries or compensation, which was not paid into 
the general Treasury of the United States, together with a de- 
tailed account of all payments, if any, made from such funds 
during said year. 

It was ascertained by the Committee on Appropriations in 
the course of its investigations that in some fiscal years many 
millions of dollars, representing proceeds of public property or 
money derived from some source on account of the public sery- 
ice was being handled by Department officials without any 
account of the same being taken as a part of the receipts or 
expenditures of the Government. The fact that no dishonesty 
or irregularity has occurred because of this unbusinesslike 
method in the public service did not argue, in the opinion of the 
committee, that this effective precaution should not be taken 
against the possibility of breach of trust encouraged, or at 
least not guarded against, by the law. 

While the expenditures of our Government are constantly 
increasing, and while the appropriations made therefor by Con- 
gress are in the aggregate very large, yet when we take into 
consideration the marvelous growth of the country, the extent to 
which the people demand that the Federal Government shall per- 
form services that should be paid by the States, none but the 
unthinking or misguided who do not stop to consider the care 
with which the estimates for appropriations for the public 
service are scrutinized by the several committees having juris- 
diction of appropriation bills can find any reason to criticise 
appropriations made during this session of Congress. 

During the seven months of this session the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has spent practically all of the time in endeavoring 
to ascertain what appropriations can be eliminated without det- 
riment to the public service, and what changes in administration 
should be made to reduce expenditures. The hearings on the 
several appropriation bills reported from the general Committee 
on Appropriations during this session cover nearly 4,000 printed 
pages, and comprise three large yolumes. These hearings have 
been more extensive during this session than in any previous 
Congress—all for the purpose of avoiding unnecessary or ex- 
travagant appropriations. 

Notwithstanding the aggregate amount of our public ex- 
penditures and the aggregate amount of the appropriations 
therefor, the per capita cost of Government in the United States, 
including Federal and State, is less than that in any European 
country, as shown by figures derived from authentic sources. 

The following table gives a suecinct history of the appropria- 
tion bills for the session, showing the estimates submitted, the 
bills as reported and passed by the House, as reported to and 
passed by the Senate, and as finally enacted, together with the 
amounts of the laws for the previous fiscal year: 
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History of appropriation bills, first session of the Fifty-ninth e Wee and appropriations for the fiscal year 1906-7; and appropriations for the 
year 1905-6. 


[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives. ] 


Title. Estimates, 1907, | Reported to the 5 | Law, 1906-7. | Law, 19036. 
FF 300. 00 „87. 700. 00 , 982, 940. 00 ,882, 690. 00 
53 99 75 Fico 5 15 1000 79 79 04 64 
d consular. 069.1 , 156,094. „128,047. 7 
District of Columbia a 453.15 9,009,961. 16 9, 801, 197. 62 
Fortification - 993. 00 5, 278, 993. 00 6, 747, 893.00 
d 276.13 10, 376, 542. 64 7, 923, 814. 34 
Legislative, etc 181.80 29, 815,550. 30 29, 136, 752. 06 
Military Academy 115.17 1,669, 427. 67 673, 713. 38 
N 215.77 108, 117. 670. 27 100, 336, 679. 94 
Pension , 245, 500,00 140, 245, 500. 00 138, 250, 100. 00 
Post-office b. 191, 396, 288. 75 192, 485, 868. 7 1 022,083. > 
BO eee , e eee es ee er „875. 
Sr oe oka eas espace vadees 84, 342, 156. 42 102, 591, 184. 32 50.63 
G e s 658, 112,522.24 | 653,612, 506. 14 678, 638, 807. 65 
Isthm‘an canal deficiency -....--..---- 000. 00 000,000. 00 „000, 000. 00 
Urgent deficiency, 1906, and prior 
et POE ey Ee Oo oe es 430,000,000. 00 15, 216, 103. 75 15, 211, 737. 44 16, 399, 349. 99 16, 459, 799. 90 „270, 
Urgent deficiency, additional, 1906, 2 - . 
and prior years | 136, 646. 42 136, 646. 42 276, 925.51 817, 425. 51 274, 925.51 
Deficiency, 1906, and prior yeurs | 10, 242, 194. 79 10, 864, 959. 95 11, 549, 365. 68 11, 597, 498. 68 11, 573, 989. 02 
C A sensi raai 710, 720, 718,011, 531.83 | 712, 106, 981. 32 
Miscellaneous S AE M a E E VEA E TETEE E E ANN J 28, 000, 000. 00 
Total regular annual appropri- 
propriations .............. pi LALA N A E rr A ELI TS E EE E A 740, 106,981. 82 
Permanent annual appropriations...| * 140,076, 320.00 | 2... 22-22. o2-20e |e eee eee enn lec nee eenene econ none ane nenseneeaee 1149, 076, 820. 00 
Grand total regular and perma- 
nent annual appropriations _../ 860, . . naccun conenc|onscenseves 3 
Amount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1907, based on actual revenues for 19086 anr000 nnman m woes caaue gee eae $600, 000, 000, 
Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal year 1007 -4 ---- -100 0neannnnMmannneMmMM i 
Total estimated revenues for fiscal year 100777 Mei NORA A Aaa A Neda N grease Ree amacios gies A IA S AE E EN E R V EN A 781,573, 364.00 


aOne-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable oy fhe United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1907 at 


$164,166), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 


b Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the 3 


No amount is 
ments included in the sundry civil estimates for 1607. 
No river and harbor act w. for 1907 


ted for rivers and har ors for 1907 except the sum of $14,000,000 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improve- 


as P ‘ 
¢ In addition to this amount, the sum of $10,544,132 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 


improvements for 1906, 


1 This amount includes $14,000,000 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1907. 
g Tyis amount includes 817,818, 976.14 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements and 825,456, 415.08 for construction of 


the istnmian canal for 1907 


This amount includes $10,544,192 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1906. 


i This amount is 5 
This amount ine 


appropriations passed at this session for the isthmian canal 
This is the amount submitted by the 3 of the 
. until two years after the close of t 
for 1907, and $22,000,000 estimated 
m This sum includes approximately 


redemptions of national-bank notes in 1907 out of deposits b; 
000,000 not included in formal estimates from the 


udes $10,250,000 under the Oklahoma and New Mexico act, and 810.321.600 for new Boy buildings, and is approximated. 
k In addition to this amount the sum of 828.458. 415.00 is Tees ahr apices in the sundry civil act and $5,990, 


786 in the urgent deficiency act, making the total 


ry in the annual estimates for the fiscal r 1907, the exact amount appropriated not 
fiscal year. This amount includes estimated amount of $57,000,000 SAS 5 


to t sinking- 
8 meet si g-fund obligations 


urpose, 
‘partments to 


ngress. 


Appropriations of the Fifty-ninth Congress. 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 30, 1906. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 20511) making 
appropriations for certain public buildings authorized by the act ap- 
proved June 80, 1906, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. Speaker: The accompanying table gives the appropria- 
tions made for the fiscal year 1898, the same being the first full 
fiscal year under Mr. McKinley’s Administration, amounting in 
all to $528,735,079.30; and the appropriations made at this ses- 
sion for the fiscal year 1907, amounting to $880,183,301.32. 

Heretofore, in the statements made in summing up the appro- 
priations, I have compared the appropriations made under 
Republican control with those made by the Democrats in Mr. 
Cleveland's last Administration, which comparison was decid- 
edly favorable to the record made by the Democratie party; but 
now I prepose to compare the record made at this session of 
Congress with the appropriations made for the fiscal year 1898, 
the first full fiscal year of Mr. McKinley’s Administration, or, 
in other words, contrast Republican record with Republican 
record. 

Both of these fiscal years are years in which our country has 
been at peace with all nations of the earth, The fiscal year 


1898 carried no appropriations for the Spanish-American war, 
those appropriations being chargeable to the fiscal year 1899 
and subsequent years. The year 1907 is more than six years 
away from the Spanish-American war. 

The comparison shows that we have appropriated at this 
session of Congress for the fiscal year 1907 the sum of 
$351,448,222.02 more than for the fiscal year 1898. 

By the elimination of $42,447,201.08, appropriated this ses- 
sion for the construction of the Isthmian Canal, which I agree 
is entirely fair, there yet remains the difference of $309,- 
001,020.94, as compared with the appropriations made for the 
fiscal year 1898. 

Therefore this increase can not be explained away or charged 
to public improvements. Neither can it be justified by the claim 
that the increase is proportionate to the increased population of 
the country. 

This growth in appropriations sustains the contention hereto- 
fore made by me, and which I now reiterate, that the Repub- 
lican party stands for extravagance in public expenditures, in 
order to use that extravagance as a cloak for their more objec- 
tionable purpose of maintaining a high protective tariff to favor 
the trust combinations of manufacturers of the country. 

A reduction of expenditures, they well know, would compel a 
commensurate reduction in taxation, and to that extent a lower- 
ing of the Chinese wall of protection that now surrounds the 
great body of consumers, who constitute the larger portion of 
our population, and compel tribute from them to the favored 
classes. 

Much of this extravagance grows out of the practice prevail- 
ing with the present Administration of appointing commissions 
to do what Congress ought to do and what Congressmen are 
elected for and paid for, thus delegating the powers constitu- 
tionally belonging to Congress to others who have no particular 
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relations with or responsibilities to the public and do not render 
an accounting to the taxpayers of this country. 

I desire to call the attention of the people of the country to 
the appropriations for expenses of the Army, Navy, fortifica- 
tions. and pensions, which have been made by this Congress for 
the fiscal year 1907, amounting to $319,188,308.08, and that the 
sum represents more than one-half of our whole Federal ex- 
penditures, exclusive of the postal service, which virtually 
pays for itself. 

The estimated receipts of the Government, exclusive of the 
postal service, for the fiscal year 1906 are placed at $589,093,000. 

Therefore we have the startling knowledge that 55 per cent 
of the taxes paid by the people goes to maintaining the Army, 
Navy, fortifications, and payment of pensions. 

Contemplate, if you will, the fact that of every one hundred 
cents collected from the people fifty-five is used for these pur- 
poses in a time of profound peace. 

I know of no better method of comparison by which to im- 
press the taxpayers of this great Republic of the fact that their 
annual appropriations are excessively high than to compare 
the sum of these four appropriations with the value of some of 
our farm products, as given by the Census of 1900. 

This $319,188,308.08, required to meet army, naval, fortifica- 
tions, and pension obligations, would have nearly paid for every 
bale of cotton raised in this country in 1899, valued at 
$323,758,171. 

These appropriations would have lacked only $50,000,000 of 
paying for every bushel of wheat raised in 1889, valued at 
$369,000,000 in round numbers. x 

This amount would also baye paid for all of the oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat, broom corn, rice, clover seed, hemp, flaxseed, 
and grass seed raised in 1899 and would have purchased five 
tobacco crops such as was raised in 1899, and with a few mil- 
lions to spare. 

Our corn crop of 1899, valued at S828, 192.288. could have been 
paid for with the total appropriations made at this session, and 
a few millions to spare. 

If by the presentation of the above facts I can be the means 
of arousing the interest of the great mass of our population 
who are the producers of the wealth of the country and in that 
way call their attention to the enormous amount expended on 
the military side of our Government as against the lesser sum 
that is expended for the advancement of commerce and the devel- 
opment of the boundless resources of our land, I shall feel grati- 
fied indeed that I have made the effort. With full knowledge 
of the facts I am sure the people will stand for measures that 
tend for peace, for improving and developing our resources, for 
stimulating our foreign commerce and international trade by 
lessening the tax burden. 

Let us appropriate liberally for measures that stimulate agri- 
culture, manufacture, mining, and other pursuits that make for 
our industrial growth and prosperity. 

There is a lack of interest on the part of Congress in paying 
the just indebtedness of the Government. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of just claims, due chiefly to our own people, are passed 
over, year after year. If the time and expense in their efforts 
to collect their claims could be presented to the world it would 
be astounding. Some simple, inexpensive, and swift method 
should be adopted by Congress to settle all claims as presented. 

I wish.to again bring to the attention of Congress and the 
the country the unbusinesslike practice of paying such large 
amounts for rent. In the city of Washington alone, Congress 
pays in round numbers $350,000. No one knows what percent- 
age this is on the cost of buildings. No effort to find out has 
been made, With the best lights before me I assert that we are 
paying from 5 to 12 per cent on our rented buildings. The Goy- 
ernment can float its honds at 2 per cent. If Congress is not 
willing to cut expenses for the Army and Navy, then why not 
issue 2 per cent bonds and erect commodious and handsome 
buildings, thus saving annually $350,000 less the 2 per cent, and 
by this method aiding to beautify the city. The amount of rents 
outside of Washington City is enormous—post-offices, custom- 
houses, and other buildings absolutely necessary which should 
be owned by the Government. 

If a farmer, well to do, with unlimited credit, should rent his 
lands upon which to farm, he would be considered a fit subject 
for a lunatic asylum. 

f DIVIDED AUTHORITY ON APPROPRIATIONS. 

I wish to bring to the attention of Congress the fact that the 
division of appropriations among several committees was a serji- 
ous mistake. Mr. Randall, in the Forty-ninth Congress, on a 
report on this subject, said: 2 


The best interests of the people require that the subject of appro- 
priations should mainly be committed to the charge of one committee— 


not that one set of men is abler or more honest than another set, but 
because experience has shown it is the safest course to pursue. Such 
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body of men can make careful scrutiny into every detail 
in connection with others, and taking a survey of the whole field of 


by itself, and 


receipts and expenditures, it will be responsible to the House to see to 
it that the latter shall be reduced to an economical basis, and kept 


within the limits of the public revenue. 
If, in place of the responsibility and certainty of keeping appropria- 
tions wi economical limits, we are to inaugurate a system of 


making appropriations by many committees, without regard each to 
other or the amount of money involved, increased expenditures will 
ensue, and the party in power and responsible for the control of legis- 
lation in this House will be held to strict account by the ple. 

If you undertake to divide all the appropriations and have many 
committees where there ought to be but one, you will enter upon a 
path of extravagance you can not foresee the length of or the depth of, 
until we will find the Treasury of the country bankrupt. 


Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, said: 


It is a fact within the experience of every Member who has been 
here long, that the Committee on Appropriations always finds itself 
confronted with a demand from each of the committees having a special 
subject in charge for larger appropriations than the Committee on 
Appropriations think should be made. There never was a time, within 
my knowledge since I have been here, when the Committee on Military 
Affairs did not resist the tendency of the Committee on Appropriations 
to cut down the appropriations for the Army. The Committee on Naval 
Affairs has always been found resisting the reduction of the naval 
9 bill. For this reason, I say that if each of these several 
committees had charge of getting up the appropriation bills on these 
several subjects, the amount of the bills would be very large; they 
would outgrow the grasp of the House, and there would be no unity 
In the appropriations of publice money. 

I do say, sir, without the slightest question in my own mind of the 
truth of the statement, that the scattering of these appropriations as 
suggested by gentlemen here will be absolutely breaking down all econ- 
vey a good order and good management of our finances. It can not 

otherwise. 


Senator Beck said: 


The Agricultural Committee will frame the law and vote all the 
money they can, and no man not on that committee will know anything 
about it. So of the Post-Office Committee, so of the Naval Committee, 
so of the Military Committee, so of the District of Columbia Committee. 
They become autocrats, not only in the framing of the law, but in the 
appropriation of the people's money to carry it out; and outside of that 
committee room no man can get the information to ennble him to con- 
tradict what they say if they are wrong; and they are selected because 
they are special friends of the Department they are appointed to rep- 
resent; for each Secretary ought to have men he can trust, before 
whom he can present the wants of his Department here. 


Senator Edmunds, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, said: 


I wish to say that in the main part of the observations of my friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] I entirely a I think it would be injuri- 
ous to the interests of the 5 and so to the interests of the le 
who supply the Treasury of the United States, to send appropeliation 
questions for reports of sums to be appropriated to the various com- 
mittees that have charge of the classes of the public service about 
which 5 must be made, and that the practical result would 
be, if we divided them up, that the sum total of appropriations wouid be 
enormously increased, 

* * * . * » 
Senator Sherman said: 


Sir, I wouid not do anything at all to weaken the restraint or power 
of the Committee on Appropriations. I belieye that it is necessary, as 
my friend from Vermont says, to bring all the items of expenditures for 
the nation under the eye and control of one committee, so that they 
may limit the amount of expenditures. ` x $ 

> 


Senator Hare said: 

I know from my own experience that the tendency of the mind of a 
member of either of the other committees calling for appropriations 
each year—the Military or Naval Committee (I will speak of the lat- 
ter because I bare hed service upon that committee)—is to gain all 
the power in appropriating money possible, and connected with that is 
the unerring result of desiring to have the power to appropriate more 
money. There has never been any exception to that. I think few 
Senators will dispute the statement that if all the business of the 
Committee on Appropriations was taken from it and given to the sev- 
eral committees we should then be confronted with a general scramble 
upon the part of each committee for more money. 


Mr. CANNON said: 

That committee having the exclusive power to propose legislation, 
and also to report the appropriations for the service, would be an auto- 
cratic committee without any check upon it with any other committee 
of the House. Now, I undertake to say when you give a committee of 
that kind that kind of power—you may put my friend from Maine [Mr. 
Reed] upon it, or e may put my friend from New York [Mr. His- 
cock] upon it, or the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Gibson], or 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Randall]—they might make 
fair appropriations this session, and possibly next session, but, as the 
years roll around, so sure as the sun rises, that committee having ex- 
elusive jurisdiction of legislation and appropriations for that subject 
would abuse its jurisdiction and magnify its department. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, when you come to select the committees 
which are to have charge of the business of the War De- 
partment, or the Navy Department, or the Post-Oftice Depart- 
ment, I take it, sir, that it will be your duty to select able men 
that have a knowledge of these different Departments; and not 
only that, but men who are friendly, if you please, to the Navy 
of this country, to the Army of this country, and to the Post- 
Office Department. You ought not, sir, to pick out enemies, and 
I do not believe you would do so. So when you have placed the 
power in the hands of the friends of these various Departinents, 
and given them this exclusive jurisdiction of legislatian and of 
appropriations, you have at once this abuse ready to come into 
this House and from Congress to Congress to run riot, blossoin- 
ing and bearing the fruit of bad legislation and inordinate ap- 
propriations, 
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How truly did this our present Speaker predict the conditions 
of to-day. These committees that have power to legislate and 
appropriate are merely the representatives of specific Depart- 
ments, and as foretold by Mr. Cannon are “ bearing fruit of bad 
legislation.” If this pernicious practice can not be changed, our 
appropriations will continue to “run riot.“ Mr. Cannon at that 
time suggested that all conferees between the House and Senate 
upon money bills should be selected from the appropriations com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, with power to cut out unneces- 
sary appropriations and scale down extravagant ones. Congress 
and the country need not look for retrenchment in expenses or 
appropriations under the present methods. Each of these com- 
mittees with power to legislate and appropriate will continue to 
strive for the advantage to their particular Departments in the 
disbursement of the Government's revenue. 

Perhaps I should in this statement have contrasted the appro- 
priations for 1907—$880,183,301.32—with the total appropria- 
tions of 1899, that carried the bulk of the appropriations for the 
Spanish-American war, which amounted to $893,231,615.55, 
which shows a difference of $13,048,314.23 in favor of the war 
Congress. 

Let me say in conclusion that in the long and arduous labors 
of the Committee on Appropriations at this session the uni- 
formly kind, fair, and courteous treatment accorded to each 
member of the committee by its chairman [Mr. TAw NEXT] de- 
serves the commendation of the committee and country. 

He has shown himself to be a master of details; he has hon- 
estly, conscientionsly, and courageously performed his duty; and 
it affords me sincere pleasure to congratulate him on his well- 
earned success. 

Appropriations for fiscal years 1898 and 1997. 


A a 
uaes ohio for Eta 
fiscal year ces 
Title. Fang doa) a 1907, under 
5 velts Aamin 
nley’s Ad- x 
ministration. tration. 
.. c eaea oeri a, 182, 902.00 , 932, 940. 00 
Aerio SEE EES $F lon BE 9 "817.185, 03 
iplomatic and consular 1, 695, 308. 76 3,081, 094. 17 
istrict of Columbia 6, 186, 991. 06 10, 138, 692. 18 
Fortifications -....... 9, 517,141.00 5, 053, 993. 00 
ai 7, 674, 120.89 9, 260, 399. 98 
--| 21,690,766.90 29, 741,019.30 
| 479.572. 83 1, 664, 707. 67 
Navy 33,003, 234.19 | 102,071,650. 27 
Pensions (including deficiencies therefor) 141, 263, 880. 00 | 4140, 245, 500. 00 
ROMANE os race ac anna eee | 95, 665,338.75 | 191,695, 998. 75 
River and harbor (including amounts in sun- | 
civil, deficiency, and special acts) 20, 832, 412. 9 1... 
Sundry civil (exclusive of amounts for rivers | 
o 5 caeonce sake tesen nae A 34, 490,370.47 | 698,274, 574.52 
Deficiencies (exclusive of amounts for pen- | 
sions and rivers and harbors) | 9,096, 417.34 | c 39,119, 246.62 
Witsoe eee ..| 407,907,801. 40 | 712, 108, 981. 32 
Anne — ] | 749,057.90 | £28,000, 000.00 
Total regular annual appropriations fes - | 408, 656,859.30 740, 108, 981. 32 
Permanent annual appropriations (estimates). 120,078,220.00 | 140,076, 320.00 
r ees | 528,785,079. 30 | 880, 183, 301. 32 


This amount is exclusive of deficiencies. 

*This amount carries $17,318,976.14 to meet river and harbor con- 
tract obligations. 

e This amount includes all deficiencies. 

This amount includes $10,250,000 under the statehood act and 
$10,321,600 for new public buildings. 


Regulation of Railroad Rates, 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. SOLOMON R. DRESSER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 28, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
1 and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. DRESSER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The record of the Republican party is one of 
which its every member may feel justly proud. It is a record 


of achievement—a record not only of things done, but of things 
XL——10 


most admirably done. That record covers a period of nearly 
fifty years, every one of which has added dignity to the party, 
and through that party glory to the country. 

I am proud to be known as a member of that party, and in 
my feeble way am glad to be able to support this bill. In doing 
so I do not renounce one iota of my regard for corporate achieve- 
ment, or one particle of my devotion to legitimate corporations 
and their proper development and worth. Corporations are not 
wrong in themselves, nor are they an evil to be ruthlessly 
abated. Corporations are engines of good, and the far greater 
number of them have proven their right not only to live, but to 
live honored and approved of all men. The growth of America 
is largely due to the growth and development of American cor- 
porations. They supplement individual worth and prowess, and 
make them powerful and fruitful. Corporations do in mass 
what individuals as such are powerless to do. American ideas 
have been enriched by the records of its corporate powers. 
There is hardly a town in all the land but has scores of these 
corporations working out ideals which individuals could not ac- 
complish, but which were most fruitful of good to the people 
at large. 

I believe in corporations and am an advocate of their worth. 
They make great legitimate enterprises fruitful; they enable 
weak individuals to do greater things; they show the power of 
concentration, and illustrate the value of aggregation. In their 
aggregate they are the greatest mechanism for commercial 
achievement and national good. 

Nor have I any cause to wish the destruction of railway cor- 
porations or any wish to injure their legitimate business. Why 
should I desire to strike down our railway corporations? For 
sixty years they have been writing American history and they 
have been writing it in letters of enduring purpose—in letters 
of ever-increasing majesty and power. They have been a factor 
in the development of every American enterprise; they have 
converted our illimitable forests into fertile fields; they have 
opened our mountain fastnesses and made them sources of 
wealth; they have planted towns and built cities; they have 
built up a commerce that has no rival in all the history of the 
world, and have builded our national wealth as no other agency 
has done. 

The statistics of our railroads are almost fabulous, but they 
are absolutely true. In 1830 there was not a railroad in the 
United States that was worthy of the name. On June 30, 1905, 
we had 214,477 miles of railroad track, the greatest amount of 
any single country in the world. More than that. Two-fifths 
of all the railroad mileage of the world is to be found within 
the limits of the United States, and 25,000 miles more are cred- 
ited to us than to all Europe. 

The par value of our railroad capital, according to the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the year ending 
June 30, 1904, was $13,213,000,000, and the commercial valua- 
tion $11,000,000,000. These are wonderful figures and become 
more wonderful by comparison. The census of 1900 placed our 
entire national wealth at $94,000,000,000, and it is to-day very 
nearly $110,000,000,000. 

The railroad corporations of the country own about one- 
tenth of our entire national wealth and are to be reckoned with 
as factors of power, inseparably connected with the growth and 
development of every other interest of the land. The capital 
stock of these companies is not held by the managers of the roads 
exclusively, nor by capitalists whose wealth runs into millions 
or tens of millions of dollars. It is held by merchants, manufac- 
turers, farmers, and men of smaller means. The subscription 
books show investments by all classes of people, women as well 
as men. To injure the earning power of these companies is to 
injure all these people, and so far as I am concerned I have no 
such purpose, nor do I believe the bill will have that effect. 

The gross earnings of American railroads for the year ending 
June 30, 1905, were $2,073,000,000, made up of $572,000,000 from 
passenger service and $1,440,000,000 from freight. These figures 
show an earning per mile of $9,666, or a greater average than 
for any preceding year. The operating expenses for the same 
year were $1,383,000,000, or an average of $6,451 per mile. The 
net earnings for 1905 were $689,592,000, as against $634,674,000 
for 1904. 

These roads in 1905 also received $114,636,000 income from 
investments, making the total net income for 1905, $804,229,000. 
This net income was distributed into payments of interest, rent 
for leased lines, permanent improvements, taxes, and dividends. 
The taxes were $58,000,000 and the dividends $196,080,000, 
leaving a surplus of $90,000,000. 

These roads gaye employment to 1,296,121 people, who re- 
ceived as wages the enormous sum of $817,598,000. 
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The passengers carried numbered 715,419,682, and the number 
of tons of freight 1,309,899,000. The average passenger rate 
was 2 cents per mile, and the average freight rate per ton per 
mile seyenty-eight hundredths of a cent. 

This is a great showing, and indicates not only the magnitude 
of railway interests, but also their relative importance to all 
other interests. 

But after giving railroads full credit for their great and 
inestimable worth, there is still room for the just complaint 
that these railroads have not dealt fairly at all times between 
man and man, nor between section and section. The history 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission discloses not only a 
great difference between the rates of 1887, the beginning of the 
Commission's existence, and the preceding years, but a great 
regularity of reduction in rates since the regulation began. 
That history also shows that rebates have been given by rail- 
roads to one set of men, or to one locality, and denied to 
others. That history shows that a series of discriminations 
were practiced by railroads which enriched one set of men, or 
one locality, at the expense of another. 

So great were these evils as to cause long and continued 
complaint from all classes of shippers throughout the country. 
They furnished propaganda for the rise and growth of social- 
istic ideas, and have brought into prominence the pernicious 
idea of government ownership of railroads and all other utili- 
ties. The political parties of the country have been forced to 
pronounce upon the question, and it has been widely discussed 
by men of all parties upon all platforms. 

At the last session of Congress the Townsend-Hsch bill was 
passed by this body, but failed in the Senate. During the 
recess the railroads, unwisely as I think, attempted to create 
a public sentiment against government regulation of rates, by 
flooding the country with literature denouncing such legisla- 
tion. ‘They attacked not only the principle of rate legislation, 
but went further and attacked the Commission itself. It is 
admitted by all prudent men that regulation of the railroads 
by a government commission is wise, and this is also admitted 
by some of the roads. It is admitted that the existence of 
the Commission, although without power to do much, has been 
of untold value to shippers. Rebates and discriminations have 
decreased, and in the matter of rates there has been a gradual 
but continuous reduction. 

But despite all this there still remained a modicum of evil, 
and this evil became the cause of a continued complaint. The 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that Congress 
had the right to confer the rate- making power on the Commis- 
sion, but that Cengress had not done so under the law of 1887. 

So general, however, was the complaint, that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States became convinced of its truth, and 
in his strenuous way began the study of a remedy. His char- 
acter for fairness was so well established in the minds and 
hearts of his countrymen as to make his decision upon all 
questions worthy of their most serious attention. 

The President of the United States, at the opening of this 
session of Congress, sent in a vigorous message upon the ques- 
tion of railroad rates, a part of which was as follows: 


As I said in my message of December 6 last, the immediate and most 
pernai need, so far as legislation is concerned, is.the enactment into 

w of some scheme to secure to the agents of the Government such 
supervision and regulation of the rates char, by the rallroads of the 
country engaged in interstate traffic as sh summarily and effectively 
prevent the imposition of unjust or unreasonable rates. It must in- 
elude putting a complete oe to rebates In every shape and form. 
This power to regulate rates, like all similar powers over the business 
world, should be exercised with moderation, caution, and self-restraint ; 
but it should exist, so that it can be effectively exercised when the need 


arises. 

The first consideration to be kept in mind is that the power should 
be affirmative and should be given to some administrative body created 
by the, Congress. If given to the present Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or to a reorganized Interstate Commerce Commission, such 
Commission should be made unequivocally administrative. I do not 
believe in the Government interfering with private business more than 
is necessary. I do not believe in the Government undertaking any 
work which can with propriety be left in private hands. But neither 
do I believe in the Government flinching from overseeing any work 
when it becomes evident that abuses are sure to obtain therein unless 
there is governmental supervision. It is not my paronan to Indicate 
the exact terms of the law which should be enacted, but I call the at- 
tention of the Congress to certain existing conditions with which it is 
desirable to deal. . 

In my judgment, the most important provision which such law should 
contain is that conferring upon some competent administrative body 
the power to decide, upon the case being ome before it, whether a 
given rate prescribed by a railroad is reasonable and just, and if it is 
found to be unressonable and unjust, then, after full investigation of 
the complaint, to preseribe the limit of rate beyond which it shall not 
be lawful to go—the maximum reasonable rate.“ as it is commonly 
called—this decision to go into effect within a reasonable time and to 
obtain from thence onward, subject to review by the courts. It some- 
times 3 at present, not that a rate is too high, but that a fa- 
vored shipper is given too low a rate. In such case the Commission 


would have the right to fix this already established minimum rate as 
the maximum, and it would need only one or two such decisions by the 


Commission to cure railroad companies of the practice of giving im- 


proper minimum rates. I call your attention to the fact that my pro- 
posal is not to give the Commission power to initiate or originate rates 
generally, but to 1 a rate already fixed or originated by the 
roads, upon complaint and after investigation. A heavy penalty should 
be enacted from any corporation which fails to respect an order of the 

mission. I regard power to establish a maximum rate as be- 
ing essential.to any scheme of real reform in the matter of rallway 


regulation. The first necessity is to secure it, and unless it is granted 
to the Commission there is little use in touching the sub, at all. 
Illegal transactions often occur under the forms of law. It has 


often occurred that a shipper has been told by a traffic officer to buy 
a large quantity of some commodity, and then, after it has been bought, 
an open reduction is made in the rate, to take effect immediately, the 
arrangement resulting to the profit of the one shipper and the one rail- 
road and to the damage of all their competitors, for it must not be 
1 5812 that the big skippers are at least as much to blame as any 
railroad in the matter of rebates. The law should make it clear, so 
that nobody can fail to understand that any kind of a commission paid 
on freight shipments, whether in this form or in the form of fictitlous 
damages or of a concession, a free pass, reduced passenger rate, or pay: 
ment of 3 is illegal. It is worth while considering whether it 
would not be w to confer on the Government the right of civil ac- 
tion against the beneficiary of a rebate for at least twice the value of 
the rebate. This would help stop what is really blackmail, Elevator 
allowances should be stopped, for they haye now grown to such an ex- 
tent that they are demoralizing and are used as rebates. * * * 

All private car lines, industrial roads, refrigerator charges, and the 
like should be expressly put under the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or some other similar body as far as rates, and 
agreements practically affecting rates, are concerned. The private car 
owners and the owners of industrial railroads are entitled to a fair 
and reasonable com sation on thelr investment, but neither private 
cars, nor industrial railroads, nor spur tracks should be utilized as 
devices for securing preferential rates. A rebate in icing charges, or 
in mileage, or in a division of the rate for refrigerating cha is 
just as pernicious as a rebate in any other way. No lower rate should 
apply on goods imported than actually obtains on domestic goods from 
the American seaboard to destination, except in cases where water 
competition is the controlling influence. There should be publicity of 
the accounts of common carriers; no common carrier engaged in inter- 
state business should keep any books or memoranda other than those 
reported pursuant to law or regulation, and these books or memoranda 
should be open to the inspection of the Government. Only in this way 
can violations or evasions of the law be surely detected. A system of 
examination of railroad accounts should be provided similar to that 
now conducted into the national banks by the bank examiners; a few 
first-class railroad accountants, if they had. proper direction and proper 
authority to inspect books and papers, could accomplish much in pre- 
venting willful violations of the law. 


The tone of this document is admirable and it met with a 
hearty response from all Members of Congress, irrespective of 
party. And the press of the country was almost unanimous in 
its commendation, thus stamping it to the fullest with popular 
approval. 

A bill enlarging the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, known as the “Hepburn Dill,” was introduced into 
this body and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. That committee, made up of ‘twelye Republicans and 
six Democrats, reported the bill back unanimously, and this 
House by a yote of 346 to 7 passed it and sent it to the Senate 
for approval. 

That body discussed it for seyeral months and passed it with 
several amendments more drastic in their provisions than were 
the sections of the original bill, except that a court-review 
amendment was provided somewhat more liberal than that 
contained in the House bill. 

The bill was sent to conference and the conference committee 
has presented its final report, which is now before us for dis- 
cussion and yote. I shall vote for the amended bill, not be- 
cause it is the bill I would favor above all others, but simply 
because it is the best measure that can be passed. 

It improves the law of 1887 by conferring upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the right to fix a just and reasonable 
rate wherever complaint is made against a given rate and the 
Commission finds the complained rate unjust and unreasonable. 
Under the old law the Commission had the right under the deci- 
sions of the court to declare a rate unjust and unreasonable, 
but could not change it, inasmuch as Congress had not author- 
ized the Commission to go that far. 

This bill corrects that evil. It does not authorize the Commis- 
sion to go into the general business of making rates. That is 
left where it ought to be left, with the railroads themselves. 
The Commission, upon complaint made by any shipper against 
any declared rate, may investigate that rate, and if unjust and 
unreasonable, fix a rate which shall bind the railroads, unless 
set aside by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

By this bill we give the people the right to correct all extor- 
tionate charges, without denying the railroads their rights in 
court. We lave simplified the court machinery so as to make 
it impossible for rich and powerful railroad companies to over- 
ride the people through injunctions without notice and inter- 
minable appeals. 

Any farmer, any merchant, any manufacturer has the right 
to complain and be heard by a body authorized to hear and 
finally decide a rate. An appeal may be had to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but it must be done within a nar- 
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rowly limited time. That court will have before it but the 
single question, Does the rate fixed by the Commission take 
the property of the railroad company without the due process of 
. law?” or, in other words, “Is the rate confiscatory?” Injunc- 
tions may. not be issued by a judge sitting alone nor without 
notice. 

Allof these provisions are fair to the shippers and equally fair 
to the railroad companies, and it is to be hoped that they will 
put an end to the wrongs we have so long been forced to bear. 

In the matter of rebates and discriminations the railroads 
themselves admit the enormity of the evil, and claim that they 
themselves have been gradually breaking away from the prac- 
tice. It is certain that they can break up the business of any 
man by granting rebates against him. It is certain that they 
may cause lasting injury to localities by discriminations and 
favors. They have ruined men by rebates and destroyed the 
prosperity of towns by unjust discriminations. 

This law promises to break up all rebates and discrimina- 
tions, and to do it effectually. Our rates are said to be the 
lowest in the world, and there is no serious objection to the 
general schedule of railroad rates. The objection is that the 
rates are not adhered to and that unfair discriminations are 
given to some people and denied to others. This bill proposes 
to make all railroad companies not only declare fair and rea- 
sonable rates, but to make them adhere to them everywhere 
after they are declated. None of these provisions can in any 
sense cripple the railroads in their effort to earn a fair divi- 
dend for their stockholders. The publicity of rates is provided 
for in an adequate system of posting, and reports are demanded 
under a heavy penalty. 

Railroads are limited to the business of carrying, and for- 
bidden to engage in other business. Pipe lines are made com- 
mon carriers, but are excepted from the commodity provision 
of the act. 

The free transportation of State and National officials on rail- 
roads is forbidden, and the scandals growing out of the free 
pass to men engaged in State and National legislation will 
flourish no longer. 

In none of these particulars is the legitimate work of rail- 
roads affected. They still regulate their own business under 
a limited regulation of government which seeks to keep them 
from doing wrong. All that is asked is fair and equal treat- 
ment for all, and with the hope that every farmer, every mer- 
chant, and every manufacturer may have a square deal when 
dealing with railroad companies, I cheerfully vote for the bill. 


The Immigration Bill—An Educational Test a Wise 
Restriction. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 25, 1906, 


On the bill (S. 4403) to amend an act entitled “An act to re 
oe of aliens Into the United States,” approved 


late the 
h 3, 

Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. Speaker: I wish to submit a few brief observations upon 
section 38 of the bill now under consideration, which provides 
a mild educational test. There could be no test more simple 
or elementary. The only condition is ability to read English 
or some other language or dialect. If I interpret public senti- 
ment correctly, there is justification for the restriction of 
immigration by Congress. Whatever reasons may have existed 
in the past for keeping open wide our ports to aliens, the limit 
of generosity has been reached, and we owe something to our 
own selves, to our institutions which we cherish, and to the 
essential principles of this Republic, which we must maintain. 

As I view the simple educational test prescribed by this sec- 
tion, no one can oppose it without placing himself in a position 
inconsistent with the genius of our institutions and with the 
social and economic policies to which we are irrevocably commit- 
ted. This is somewhat of a bold proposition which I lay down, 
and yet I think it may be maintained sufficiently for the pur- 
poses of this discussion by citing two familiar truths connected 
with cur past and present progress to which all will yield ready 
assent. 

At all times in our history, ever since Franklin expounded 


his quaint philosophy of industrial thrift, we have preached 


upon all occasions the dignity and respectability of labor. We 
have said that all labor which was legitimate and was actuated 
by a worthy purpose was at the same time honorable. It has 
been further one of the elements of pride in our institutions that 
intelligence and industry were not only consistent but necessary 
to the end that labor might accomplish the best results, both as 
to quality and quantity. It has been our pride that manual 
labor even for those men trained in the high schools and colleges 
is no disgrace, but is helpful in laying true and deep the founda- 
tions for future success. 

We have, further, for almost a century inculecated the doc- 
trine that there was no proprietary or individual right to edu- 
cation by the few. We have held that every child in the 
community has the right to an opportunity to attend the 
schools, and equally we have contended that it was the duty 
of every community, by taxation, no matter how great the 
sacrifice, to provide this opportunity to every child. We have 
not stopped at this stage, but it has become the settled policy 
of almost every section of our country that the community and 
the State could not permit one child to grow up to maturity 
without having received the benefits of at least an elementary 
training in the public schools, and therefore we have laws in 
more than two-thirds of the States in the Union compelling 
every child to attend the schools for a certain period between 
certain ages. Every section and every State has not made 
equal advancement in the application of these good doctrines, 
but there is scarcely a section where they will be controverted, 
and even where they have not been brought to their full frui- 
tion the sentiment for universal education has taken root and 
is spreading everywhere. 

Of course it is nowhere contended that a mere elementary 
training, no matter how general the condition may exist, is a 
cure for all the ills of the body politic, nor do we contend that 
the possessor of such a training is always industrious or pos- 
sesses the other elements of citizenship. It is simply con- 
tended that a certain degree of mental training is not incon- 
sistent with good morals and that it is absolutely essential to 
intelligent labor and individual progress. It is only stating 
a truism to say that the best thought of the world advocates 
mental and manual training along with the moral cultivation of 
the individual. 

Now, if these two propositions, economic and social, have 
been so thoroughly ingrafted upon our national life, why should 
we admit into the family of this great Republic, to participate 
in the administration of our institutions and to share its 
blessings, aliens who have reached the years of maturity and 
who are unable to read even their native language? Mind you, 
they are not required by the terms of this act to read the Eng- 
lish language, but the ability to read any language or dialect 
is sufficient. 

There were, as aboye indicated, some reasons in the early 
days of the Republic why we should let down the bars, but 
conditions are now so entirely different, and our institutions 
are threatened to so great an extent, that self-preservation 
demands some reasonable restrictions. 

To show the inconsistency of gentlemen who oppose this 
mild educational test, let me ask them the question how we 
have heretofore taken care of the thousands of immigrants who 
have come to us. The adults who came had been reared under 
monarchial institutions, unaccustomed to individual liberty, and 
with no conception of the duties of citizenship under a democ- 
racy. Ordinarily, it would be dangerous to introduce such a 
discordant element in such large numbers into participation 
under a’ Government like ours. In what manner have we as- 
similated this large immigration, and with what success have 
we met? I will tell you the method which has made this as- 
similation possible. It was through the instrumentality of our 
public system of education. The children of these immigrants 
were compelled to attend the public schools. They were taught 
our language, they learned the essentials which had made us a 
great Republic, and they acquired a respect for our laws and a 
love for our flag. Thus the children were assimilated into our 
population and made a homogeneous part of our people. While 
the process of training children to become true American citi- 
zens was going on, the parents, through their parental love and 
pride, were held in restraint and themselves made better citizens 
in their respective communities. 

For several reasons this burden of assimilating the masses of 
immigrants has grown more onerous during the present decade. 
This may be attributable in some degree to the more undesira- 
ble classes, in part to the greater numbers, and in part to their 
locating in congested centers of population instead of being scat- 
tered throughout the country. Whatever the cause may be, the 
best intelligence of our people demands that some reasonable 
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restrictions be imposed, at least sufficient to enable us to receive 
the alien classes more slowly and to make a better selection 
among those seeking to make their homes among us. 

It may be interesting to refer to the objections urged against 
the application of this educational test. It was said by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] that the enactment 
of this clause would violate some of our treaty obligations, or, 
rather, that particular feature of such treaties which guarantees 
to the other powers all the rights of the most-favored nations, 
I have not time to go into this matter, but in my opinion such 
objection is untenable, and in that I am glad to be fortified by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] and others 
who have examined this specific question. 

Only one other objection has been submitted, and that in- 
volves the question of labor. It has been seriously contended 
here that the more ignorant and illiterate the European immi- 
grant is, the more efficient he is in unskilled and rough labor. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. KELIHER] asked with 
some concern where they would find in the city of Boston suffi- 
cient labor to dig, excavate, and to engage in other laborious 
toil if the illiterate immigrants were to be excluded from our 
shores. As much as I respect the gentleman’s learning and pa- 
triotism and loyalty to his constituents, I must say that such a 
declaration from a Representative from the city of Boston ex- 
cites my surprise. Massachusetts is the State of all others which 
nearly a century ago inaugurated the crusade for public educa- 
tion and which has maintained the consistency of mental train- 
ing with the dignity of labor. 

Mr. Speaker, around these propositions are centered all the 
objections which have been made to the educational test in this 
bill. Let me assure gentlemen that we will not be able in this 
period of our history to establish the proposition that a class 
of our people must be kept in ignorance in order that they 
may be set apart to perform the hard and disagreeable and 
unremunerative labor. This is the doctrine which the thought 
and better sentiment of every section is endeavoring to eradicate, 
and the country will not take kindly to any backward movement. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole argument against this educational 
test, which thus wisely seeks to restrict immigration, is ab- 
solutely untenable. It is un-American in spirit, it is false to 
the ideals of a better democracy, and it is injurious to the best 
interests of labor. It is a false and discordant note in our 
march of industrial development. It is absolutely inconsistent 
with the most cherished traditions of the past and our fondest 
hopes for the future. [Applause.] 


Collection of the Revenues. 


SPEECH 
HON. ABRAHAM L. BRICK, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, - 


Tuesday, June 26, 1908, 

On the bill (H. R. 19750) to amend an act entitled “An act to simplif 
the laws in relation to the collection of revenues,“ approved June 10, 
1890, as amended by the act entitled “An act to provide revenue for 
the Government and to encourage the industries of the United 
States,” approved July 24, 1897. 

Mr. BRICK said: 

Mr. Speaker: I want to say something about watches and the 
tariff. 

I have listened again to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Ratney] stultify his own State and its proudest industry, and 
traduce his own country and its most magnificent policies and 
prosperity. Mr. Speaker, I believe in erecting, not tearing 
down. I don't want to win on the woes of my country. I don't 
want to live in a national graveyard where the tombstone 
marks the grave of a dead glory. I don’t want to dwell amidst 
the ruins of dismantled industry. No; I want to belong to 
that party and that country that are successful, always suc- 
cessful together. Mr. RarNney may wail against destiny. He 
may tell you that we are neither prosperous nor happy. He may 
invite you to come with him and liye among the conditions that 
prevail in foreign countries. He may appeal with demagogic 


phrase to a jealous weakness and human discontent; but I be- 
lieve he underestimates the intelligence of the American people. 
I believe the American people will stop long enough in the busy 
whirl of the most splendid industrial condition of the world to 
trim the lamp of honest, sincere thought, and when they do— 
when they do they'll know that the same spirit which has 
touched them all with joy and hope in the past and present wili 


come nearer giving them what they want in the future than 
any other power under God's providence. 

He says our tariff policies have not only decreased our watch 
factories, but that they have enabled these we have to sell 
cheaper abroad than they do at home. . 

What a strange and discordant alliance those two proposi- 
tions would make, if it were true. 

Now, I believe in a tangible reality rather than a scheming 
political theory, and if I wanted to learn the exact truth about 
a matter that meant the weal or woe of my life, I would go 
rather to the practical business man who knew all about it; I 
would go rather to the patriotic American citizen, whose every 
interest lay in the prosperity of- the country, than to the man 
who belonged to a party whose main hope of success dwells in 
the crumbling chaos of calamity. 

I live in the beautiful city of South Bend, Ind., that gems 
the glory of the St. Joseph yalley—the loveliest, happiest val- 
ley the sun in all of its ceaseless wanderings ever looked down 
upon. For over four decades South Bend has multiplied itself, 
through its manufacturing industries, in teeming prosperity 
and unexampled peace and contentment. 

It has done all this under a protective tariff, and it will con- 
tinue to do so if protection survive. Among its splendid enter- 
prises—many of them the greatest in the world—South Bend 
also has a watch factory—the South Bend Watch Company— 
presided over by the inspiring genius of the great Studebaker 
Wagon Works, by far the greatest on the great round globe. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when this watch question came up through 
the devastating desire of the gentleman from Illinois, I went 
to Mr. Studebaker to discover the truth of it. I went to him - 
for two reasons: First, he would know exactly what he was 
talking about, and, secand, because he would tell me the truth. 

He has no interest but prosperity, no partisanship but 
patriotism. And now, Mr. Speaker, this is what he says about 
the tariff on watches, and our domestic and foreign trade in 
reference to same. I commend it to you for its simple, direct 
business clearness and sincerity : 

Sourn BEND, IND., May 19, 1906. 
Hon. A. L. BRICK, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Ape: Noting yours of the 2d, as briefly as possible I will 
review the tariff question, the Rainey speech, our position regardin 
the tariff, as well as those of the trade journals, in the ho that 
may make clear to you our idea of the whole affair, although it is like 
some other subjects where a whole book could be written pertaining 
to same. 

Mr. RAINEY, in his speech, has brought out the Keene matter of 
New York. There is more than one reason why Keene has advertised 

ds and sold them as he has, and I dare say that the principal one 
s that he has been at swords’ end with what is commonly termed the 
* Big Four,” which are the American Waltham Watch Company, of 
Waltham, Mass.; the Crescent Watch Case Company: of Philadelphia ; 
the Elgin National Watch Company, of Elgin, III., and the Keystone 
Watch Case Company, of Newark, N. J. 

The Waltham company make movements only, and they are put on 
the market and sold in Crescent watch cases. The Bigin National 
Watch Company sell their watches to the Kereno Watch Case Com- 
pany for export, and they are exported by the Keystone Watch Case 
Company, of Riverside, N. J. 

It was these companies’ intention to cut him off the list, so that it 
would be impossible to secure their goods, but it is easy enough to 
securé goods when they are distributed as extensively as are those in 
question. Some he has secured from abroad. Most of the watches that 
are sent abroad are manufactured exclusively for that trade, and where 
ordinarily watches are made in nickel, most of these export ds, as 
manufactured by these larger companies, are made in brass and gilded; 
consequently these movements could be sold cheaper than those sold 
in this country. 

We are using nickel in the manufacture of South Bend watches, be- 
cause the metal is harder, it finishes nicer, and all in all is more durable 
and will prolong the life of a watch movement for, I dare say, five or 
ten years longer than with ordinary brass. 

It has been said that there is as much differencesbetween nickel and 
brass as there is between a jewel and nickel, as far as the bearings are 
concerned. When the pivots run in brass plates there is an opportunity 
of these pivot holes wearing larger and the train or wheels becoming 
out of upright, out of line, so to speak. Nickel plates are so much 
harder that this does not occur so easily, and of course the jewels do 
not wear at all. This is where the importance of jewels come in, as 
there is no metallic dust created that would naturally wear these bear- 
ings away and make them irregular in shape, and the movements hie, 
ular as to time. It is said that these movements that are ordinarily 
. for export by these larger companies are cheaper move- 
ments. 

Mr. Rarxey has endeayored to show that there are fewer watch fac- 
tories in this country than there were years ago, and in answer to his 
argument I would call your attention to an article appearing in the 
American Jeweler of the May issue. I am sending this matter for 

our careful reading. It will be unnecessary to go into details regard- 
ete good arguments brought out in this article. It will explain 
tself. a 

It is the opinion of the writer that meddling with the tarif on 
watches would be detrimental both to the manufacturer, the employees, 
and the retail trade in general, also the consumer, for these reasons: 
Beginning with the manufacturer, if he were compelled to manufacture 
goods as cheap and in such abundance as have the foreign watch man- 
ufacturers, the quality would certainly have to he reduced and made 
uve those that were sent abroad, in order to compete with their low 
prices, 

The operatives would be losers if the tariff was reduced for the 
reason that in order to cut down expenses and to compete with this 
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foreign trade, manufacturers could not afford to Kia the wa that 
are now being paid in every factory in the United States. ere the 
writer. would mention one reason why export business is, in a way, 
beneficis! to the operatives as well as to the company. 

During the year 1893, when the last severe panic was experienced in 
this country, the Elgin National Watch Company had no foreign trade, 
and was compelled to lay off nearly its entire working force. This was 
not the case with the Waltham Company, who had looked farther ahead 
and were prepared to sell their watches throughout the various foreign 
markets. An extensive foreign market is very desirable in order to 
safeguard the industry at home, and to prevent the employees from being 
turned out of employment in the times of financial depression. 

The result was that they kept their organization together, and when 
the times soe up their experienced help was there at hand, while 
with the E ain Company I dare say that as high as 30 per cent of the 
ex peo elp that drifted away during this lay off were never re- 
gained. 

One reason why foreign watches can be sold in this country cheaper 
than one would suppose is because, in many cases In Europe, especial! 
in Switzerland, scholars pay a tuition to learn some branch of the busi- 
ness or to learn it at all, while in this country a green operator must be 
paid as much as one who has been in the business in Switzerland for a 
number of years. 

Boerma that the article I am inclosing and clipping from the 
American Jeweler, published in Chicago, will cover all of the ground 
not menticned in this letter, and if there is any further information 
that you feel will be of assistance to you, I should be pleased to take 
the matter up with you again. 

In closing, I would mention a few of the things that we are endeay- 
oring to do: First, to manufacture watch movements of quality and 
those of quality only. To market them in, such a way as to have both 
the dealers and consumers realize that they are goods of quality. 

We have not considered foreign trade, although we have in our files 

many requests to enter into foreign countries, and we have in each in- 

stance replied to these inquiries stating that it was our intention to 
take care of the home market first; and wheneyer we have had an 
interview with nor or these foreign representatives, it has proven itself 
to us the goods that they desire are of a much cheaper c than we 
ever contemplate manufacturing. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the consumers who buy watches 
of quality, watches that are made exclusively for the American trade, 
of the best materials and finish, by well-paid and experienced watch 
makers, will pay them the best in the end, and patronizing the home 
market is asking no more than to keep the dollars at home. 


Mr. Speaker, he supplements his letter by reference to an 
article in the American Jeweler, which I will insert: 


THE IGNORANCE (7) OF MR. RAINEY. 


Congressman HENRY T. RAINEY says that “in 1870 there were 8 
seven watch factories in the United States; in 1900 there were only 
thirteen.” Let us see the facts: In 1870 the Waltham, Elgin, an 
Howard companies were successfully making watches and the Cornell, 
United States, and New York Watch companies were unsuccessfully 
trying to make them, while the Illinois company was erecting a plant 
at Springfield. Here, then, were three companies in operation and 
four trying to enter the field at the date he names. How does this 
compare with the thirty-seven for whom he mourns? 

As a matter of fact there have not been thirty-seven attempts to 
manufacture watches in the United States since 1842, counting as sep- 
arate attempts all the organizations and reorganizations of the un- 
successful companies. For instance, the Fredonia, the Independent, 
the Cornell, and the California watch companies were organized with 
the same set of machinery and largely the same ople. Counting 
all these reorganizations as separate attempts in instances, there 
have not been thirty-seven since 1842. 

Mr. Rax Rx is unfortunate in his selection of an instance with which 
to illustrate his argument. There were three successful watch fac- 
tories in 1870 and 1900, notwithstanding the terrible oppressions 
of the “trust,” there were seventeen, counting the productions of the 
clock companies as watches of the cheaper order, and taking into 
account only those companies which have been su liy market- 
ing their product. Surely the growth from three companies in 1870 
to seventeen in 1900, thirty years, is satisfactory evidence that there 
has been no monopoly In the manufacture of timepleces. - 

Now, as to prices and qualities. In 1870 a watch that would pass 
the railroad in tion tests of to-day would have cost the purchaser 
$125, if it could be obtained at all; to-day it is sold to the consumer 
for $35. The watch which sells to-day for $10 is superior in time- 

keeping, finish, strength, and general utility to the $ movement of 

1870. This merely illustrates the constant reduction of prices and 

increase of quality which is going on in the American watch in- 

dustry. The seventeen companies constantly fighti for business 
can be depended on to keep prices within reasonable limits in their 
efforts to displace each other. 

Mr. RAINEY is also disingenuous in his manipulation of prices in 
order to work up Democratic indignation. He compares the American 
retail price of a single watch with the foreign price in wholesale quan- 
tities. He does not know (or it does not suit him to state) that the 
foreign retail price to the consumer is about the same as that paid 
3 the American consumer; in many instances more. If he did this 
: we wond be no argument and consequently no chance to make polit- 
ical ca 7 

Finally, he does not know, or, if he does, he willfully refrains from 
stating, that the bulk of the Keystone-EI watches used in his a 
ment are not sold in this country at . They are gilt movements 
mude especially for foreign trade and sold abroad direct to the retailer, 
while in the United States the watches are distributed through jobbers, 
who must buy in large quantities and distribute in small quantities. 

_ It is the same sophistry that was used in the nineties with the prices 

of agricultural machinery, the spot-cash wholesale prices of the factory 
being compared with the time price of a single plow to the consumer. 
“ Ratlroad grades of Elgin make are not rted in any appreciable 
quantity, as records show that only 37 of these watch movements were 
sent abroad to Europe in five years, and the highest grade, the 23-Jewel 
varieties, was not included in this number. 

Political business and business polities have some funny angles. 
During the Cleveland Administration, in the nineties, the advocates of 
free trade pitied the poor, downtrodden farmer who had to pay twice 
as much for a plow as the exporter paid who sold the same 1 5 — to 
South America. They worked up quite a feeling, which threatened to 


interfere seriously with the profits of the dealer in agricultural imple- 
Then the dealers got after the politicians and threatened to 


ments. 


relieve them of their jobs if the | gpa co kept up the hue and cry 


about the “exorbitant” prices of agricultural implements. Most of 
them “saw a t light” and the plow and harvester agitation was 
Cropper as suddenly as it comm „or rather it was switched to tin 
plate. The tin-plate people were not organized and had not as effective 
a distributing agency as the implement dealers, but they got together 
and the cry was again changed m the “tin cup” to the full dinner 


Now another attempt is to be made to secure free trade in this conn- 
try and the American watch has been selected to bear the brunt of the 
attack and serve as the “horrible example.“ The Democrats have been 
feeling about for an opening fer some months, as will be recollected 
when we I the recent agitation concerning hides, harness, leather, 
and shoes, but the shoe men were too well organized and watches were 
selected. You sce, the cry must possess rsonal interest to nearly 
everybody in order to be effective politically. Everybody wore shoes, 
but there was too close organization there, both among dealers, who 
could make votes, and . who were too numerous and 
too closely knit together in labor unions to make it advisable to tamper 
with their sources of livelihood. The retail jewelers are not onma; 
the watchmakers have no unions; betes teas wears watches; therefore 
watches. The people are being robbed!" 

Congressman Henry T. Rarnry, of Illinois, has been selected as the 
“barker” for the occasion, and he has started the ball rolling by de- 
claring, in the House of Representatives, that the watch factories are 
all organized into a trust; that they are robbing the people of the 
United States forcing them to pay exorbitant prices for one of the 
necessities of life; that they are choking out competition, in proof of 
which he makes the statement that there are not as many watch fac- 
tories now as there were five years ago. 

We claim to he moderately well posted concerning the watch fac- 
tories of the United States, and we say without hesitation that there 
are as many watch factories today as there were; there have been no 
failures in watch factory circles for the last ten years. The United 
States Watch Com y at Waltham sold its plant to the E. Howard 
Watch Company, the latter moving from Boston to Waltham to get a 
better labor market, as Waltham is a watch town. The Columbus 
factory was sold to the Studebaker interests, moved to South Bend, 
thoroughly modernized, enlarged, and rebuilt, and is now the South 
Bend Watch Factory. There is one set of machinery which has been 
moving about the country since 1883, alternately idle and again opera- 
tive (always at a loss), which was last in operation at Appleton, Wis. 
These are the oa movements of any importance in the last ten years. 
The only one which has failed recently is the one which was never a 
success in the twenty-three years of its life and spasmodic operation, 
Of all the others, there is but one (the Elgin) which is to-day paying 
dividends on the original stock. Every other factory has been in finan- 
cial difficulties at least once in its h roris and most of them several 
times. We say without hesitation that . RAINEY needs to read up 
on the history of watch making in America. 

Concerning the reimportation of watches, the same thing could be 
done with anything which is protected by the tariff, provided the freight 
charges did not eat up the margin between the rt and the domestic 
wholesale prices pins the tariff. This brings uP the question of dum 
Ing.“ The manufacturer of any country is obliged to face two exactly 
opposite and contradictory requirements; he must ore a profit for 
the retailers who distribute his gocds or they will not handle them. 
Consequently he must protect the price to where said retailers may pay 
the expenses of storekeeping and get a living in addition. If in doing 
this he refuses to supply those who, through ignorance or greed, will- 
fully sell below the market, the cry of trust is at once raised by 
those who object to this supervision. At the same time he does this 
he must run the mill or factory at its utmost capacity, if possible, 
as the fixed mse is little if any more for half time than for full 
time and the distribution and sale costs no more in the one case than 
the other, as the selling organization must be maintained in either case. 
In addition to this, operatives demand steady work as a condition of 
remaining at any particular mill. Now, with a steady production and 
a fluctuating consumption, surplus stocks are bound to accumulate at 
various times, which must be disposed of, or the mill shut down. This 
is called ee ay: 

Years ago the Holyoke and Springfield paper companies in order to 
run their mills full time, used to sel pe er in Chicago at 1 they 
could get for it, while maintaining their home market as a profitable 
one and at the same time running the mill full time with full force. 
Now, the difference between running a mill full time and full force and 
running it half time, or with full time and half a force, is a difference 
between a profit and a loss. This was a very niee operation for the 
Holyoke gemie but it raised immediate and serious trouble with the 
mills in Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

The American Papermakers’ Association was formed to prevent this 
thing, and they to promise to be at the annual meetings, and 
then do the same trick over again, until the western men seceded from 
the American association, formed one of their own, and the next time a 
serious cut on No, 2 book was made in Chicago, each mill (and there 
were twenty-four of them) contributed a carload to be sold at a loss in 
New York. Now, as the average price of book was 13 cents per pound 
in New York above the Chicago market, it can rea 1 be seen that 
when the market in New York broke about 23 cents, the Philadelphia 
market likewise, ditto Boston, there was something doing among 
eastern mills. The western men simply said, however, “If vou break 
our market, we will break yours, and we have the ability and the money 
with which to do it.” 

Solid train loads of sized and supercalendered book, No. 1 print, 
and machine-finished book were thus sent into the East, with the ex- 
preen urpose of being sold below the market in order to sicken the 

ew asas mills of using Chicago as a Sunping ground. Of course 
this had ultimately the desired effect, and, as a dumping ground was 
a necessity, the dumping was continued in Canada and in Europe, to 
the consternation of the British paper makers, who straightway pro- 
ceeded to froth at the mouth in all the trade press. 

To make a long story short, this is going on all the time in all 
countries and in industries where factories must be run as cheaply 
as ible. There is no particular reason why it should not occur 
with factories in the lines in which we are interested. The object of 
the protective tariff is to prevent international dumping, for that is 
what the export trade practically amounts to. There is no doubt 
whatever that if the tarif is g. for one country it is equally good 
for the others, and that under similar protection the exchange of 
commodities would be narrowed to those which could be produced 
cheaper in one country than in another. Since Canada has put on a 
protective tariff American manufacturers are erecting factoriep over 
there; the harvester companies have been compelled to similar action 
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in Sweden; so it goes. 
1 1 7 75 of any country. They do it largely by the prevention o 
umping. 

England is a free-trade country. 
Whenever the tariff is lowered the world dumps in the United 


“Tarif walls” build up the manufacturin 


All the world dumps in Lg Ser 
tates 
and the American factories shut down, or run on half time, or with 
half forces, while the unemployed half starves or 9 the streets for 
a daily bowl of soup, as was done in the cities of the United States 
during the Cleveland Administration and is being done in England 


o-day. 
You can buy a Boley or Wolf-Jahn lathe cheaper in the United States 
to-day than in Germany at retall. Within the last year the writer 


has been shown Swiss watch movements at 97 cents and a very good- 
looking nickel movement at $1.40. These are Swiss prices for export, 
not for home consumption. This is dumping. The “arbitrary re- 
valuations at the New York custom-house,” of which the German 
papers are constantly Lar sen ae and which so nearly led to a tariff 
war with Germany, are simply an attempt to collect duty upon the 
basis of the German home market prices instead of the dumping prices 
at which the goods have been invoiced. z 

These are the conditions which the American watch manufacturer 
must meet if he attempts to sell a portion of his product abroad, and 
it is quantity prices from the factory which the ocrats are about 
to use in comparison with the retail prices to the consumer in the com- 
ing agitation for free trade. In the instance mentioned in the begin- 
ning they strove to compare the price of $4.60 each, spot cash at the 
factory in lots of 1,000 plows, with $9.25 paid for one plow by the 
farmer, on time, in North Dakota, How will the retail jewelers of 
the country relish this sort of interference and false deduction concern- 
ing their business during the coming ne Tata od They can prevent it 
as the agricultural implement dealers did, by writing to their Con- 
gressmen and telling them to let watch prices alone during the coming 
8 Every jeweler should do this at once. The jewelers have 
troubles enough already. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I believe in fact rather than theory. It may 
be that in the mind of a political economist all this prosperity is 
fictitious. It may be that to an idealist the doctrine of free 
trade is a God-given device of immaculate origin. But we have 
tried both, and we have tried them more than once. We have 
never been prosperous under free trade, and we have always 
prospered with protection. A country never has been and 
never can be prosperous except when labor is adequately re- 
warded, and in this country labor has never been adequately 
rewarded save when we have had a protective tariff. Yes, we 
have tried both, and who is there besides the gentleman from 
Dlinois [Mr. Rarney] that would blot out the shining sun and 
silver stars of this bright day? I believe in erecting, not tear- 
ing down. This condition, this prosperity, was not built upon a 
theory. No; it was built upon the deeds of men that stand out 
in the fact that lives. Prosperity is a fact. For over three 
thousand years the world has forgotten all that the Egyptians 
ever said or wrote upon the subject of architecture; but over 
yonder on the desert sands of Africa stand the immortal pyra- 
mids, giant facts, giving eternal testimony of what the Egyp- 
tians could do in the way of architecture. There they stand, 
one of the eight wonders of the world, yet as insignificant as an 
ordinary tombstone when compared with the marvelous pyra- 
mid of American prosperity that presses out the sky in the 
supremacy of 84,000,000 people. 


Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MoNARY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 26, 1906. 


= The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 19264) mak- 
ing appropriations for the diplomatic and consular service— 

Mr. McNARY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: To acknowledge the right of labor to organize 
and to concede the obvious and manifold blessings and benefits 
that follow such organization is not enough; the claims of 
organized labor must be met with candor and honesty, and as- 
sented to when just. The occasions have been many when this 
House has had an opportunity to meet the just claims of organ- 
ized labor, and to yield to them; but labor has discovered that 
the Republican majority of this House is not disposed to do the 
fair thing, not to say the generous thing, in its behalf. 

Labor’s bill of grievances, addressed to the President, the 
Senate, and this House, has set forth the matters wherein the 
Republican majorities have failed to deal squarely and honestly 
with the equitable demands of the workingman. For ten years 
and more organized labor has sought to remedy the defective 
eight-hour law and to secure a law that would extend to all 
work done for or on behalf of the Government. 

Not only have these efforts been in vain, but without a hearing 


of any kind to its advocates a Republican Congress passed and 
a Republican President signed an appropriation bill containing 
a rider nullifying the eight-hour law and principle in its applica- 
tion to the greatest public work ever undertaken by our Goyern- 
ment—the construction of the Panama Canal. Repeated viola- 
tions of the present eight-hour law have been charged, and 
when organized labor has been challenged to make good these 
charges it has responded with page after page of proof of such 
violations in governmental Departments, which have gone unre- 
buked and unremedied by Department heads. 

Again and again has organized labor called for the safeguard- 
ing of the honest workingman from the blight of competition 
with convict labor, for relief from the evil of induced and un- 
desirable immigration, for an honest enforcement of the Chinese- 
exclusion law, and for the rights of seamen. It has opposed the 
perversion of the antitrust and interstate-commerce laws. It 
has sought to conserve the writ of injunction in ‘ts original 
essence and to prevent its becoming an instrument of the de- 
struction of the laborer's freedom. 

It has asked that the constitutional right of petition be per- 
mitted to the employees of the Government. It has urged that 
the Speaker of the House, in selecting the Committee on Labor, 
appoint men who from experience, sympathy, and knowledge 
were qualified to render in Congress the kind of service such 
a committee was originally designed to perform. To all these 
requests the dominant party in this House and in this Adminis- 
tration has been deaf. There is no mistaking the meaning of 
this attitude. The Republican party as represented in this 
House is not in sympathy with organized labor and will yield 
to it only those concessions that are wrung from its fears. 

The same smug indifference is displayed, no matter how 
nearly or how remotely concerned with the welfare of the toiler 
a measure or project may be. 

I have gone before the Committee on Labor to urge that some- 
thing be done in the cause of the little toilers, the children 
whose souls and bodies are stunted and killed by the grinding 
and stifling experience of their tender years. I have sought to 
secure uniformity of laws in a matter that is of the most vital 
importance to our nation. I believe that the integrity, the prog- 
ress, and the prosperity of a country supposedly founded on 
manhood suffrage can not be secure if private greed is allowed 
to strike at the very foundations of the State, at the souls and 
bodies of its women and children. 

I do not believe that any material gain can compensate us 
for the loss in the standard of manhood and womanhood. A 
nation’s wealth is not in its railways, its mills, its shops, and 
its banks, but in the brawn and nerve and brain of its workers; 
and when you do aught to injure the workers of a nation you 
thereby strike at the very heart of the nation. No increase in 
wealth, no matter how flattering it may appear to us in a table 
of statistics, can repay us for violence to the youth of the coun- 
try, for on them depends the future. 

But how do these ideas impress a Republican Congress or a 
committee of a Republican Congress? They may secure the 
assent of the humanity of the gentlemen who are in control 
here, but they do not find any expression in laws. 

A strong example of the indifference of the Republicans is 
found in the case of the letter carriers. There is not in the 
whole land a better, a more diligent, conscientious, or self- 
respecting body of men than the letter carriers. ‘There is no 
body of men more deserving of private thanks and public bounty 
for their services than these men. Yet they fail to secure 
what in the strictest and narrowest justice is due them, For 
the past forty years the salaries of the letter carriers have re- 
mained practically the same, and this in the face of a phenom- 
enal growth of the postal service. The rules of the Department 
prevent the carrier from engaging in any other occupation that 
might mean gain to him, and, in point of fact, such rules are su- 
perfluous, as the very nature of the carrier’s work precludes 
his engaging in any other work while in the Government service. 
To make a successful carrier a man must be something above 
the ayerage in physique and in mentality, and his integrity must 
be of the highest. We expect him to be punctual and patient 
and to be ready to labor in all kinds of weather, and for this 
exceptional service we are unwilling to pay him, after years of 
the most arduous toil, $1,200 per year. Surely the Government 
is not setting a premium on self-respecting manhood here. 

What is true of the carriers is also true of the clerks. The 
Government has ignored the facts of the growth of the postal 
service and the requirements of present-day business methods 
and the demands that these make on the carriers and the clerks, 
and has sought to make the Post-Office a paying Department at 
the expense of these carriers and clerks. 

Rather extravagant claims are made for the extension of the 
Post-Office Department. One would think that the work of in- 
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creasing its efficiency and its usefulness had exhausted all the 
ingenuity that man could bring to the task of organizing and 
developing the Department along those lines. The trath is that 
we are far behind other countries in some features of our postal 
service. We have made some vast strides where powerful pri- 
vate interests have been indifferent to growth and expansion. 
The case has been otherwise when these private interests have 
felt that they were in danger of competition. In the matter of 
the parcels post we are and have been for years standing abso- 
lutely still compared with other countries. The express monop- 
oly has been responsible for this, and can be relied upon to resist 
any measure that will mean a more reasonable and more compre- 
hensive parcels-post service. 

It makes no difference how much good such a measure may 
promise for the people at large or for the Post-Othice Depart- 
ment itself, the frown of the express monopoly is sufficient to 
decree a speedy death for it. State legislatures may call for a 
change, and men from all the walks of life, from the farmer to 
the college professor, may urge it, but the express monopoly 
can persuade a Republican Congress to refuse it. 

So, also, with the proposition for postal savings banks. This 
Project, designed to benefit the many and to mark a step for- 
ward in enlightened and beneficent progress by our Government, 
is given its quietus by a Republican majority in Congress. It 
is the same story with the proposal to insure merchandise parcels 
sent in the registered mail. All these suggestions have met with 
the disapproval of the express monopoly and have died an early 
death. : 

So it has gone all along the line, A Republican House has 
turned a deaf ear to the requests of the toiler, whether he be in 
the public service or private; whether he be the child or the 
man. ‘Monopoly and greed have been assiduously and con- 
sistently served and the people ignored, 


Pure-Food Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE W. CROMER, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 22, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (8. 88) for prevent- 
ing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CROMER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
has been one of much good to the country at large. The public 
pulse has been felt, and the people’s needs have been weighed 
and considered. We have been in session for seven long months 
endeavoring to do our duty to the people by regulating and 
curbing the soulless corporations that have been mulcting the 
public through their cupidity and robbery until forbearance has 
ceased to be a virtue. Corporations and the moneyed interests 
of the country deserve to be protected as well as other interests, 
but when combinations, trusts, and allied wealth are organized 
for no other purpose than to bleed the people and force them to 
pay extortionate prices for impure and deleterious goods in 
order that the coffers of these highway leeches may be filled, 
then it becomes our duty as lawmakers to enact laws that will 


protect the people against such encroachments and that care- 


fully will guard their interests. 

Mr. Chairman, let me briefly give a review of what has been 
done during the seven months’ session that is drawing to a 
close, and I believe that every fair-minded man in the country 
will acquiesce in saying that the Congress not only has done its 
duty but the laws enacted haye been of such a character as to 
merit the commendation and plaudits of the people. Briefly 
stated, Congress has determined the type of canal that should 
be dug across the Isthmus of Panama; admitted Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory as one Staté; removed the tax on denatured 
alcohol; enacted many pension bills; extended Federal authority 
upon the specific questions of railroad rates and inspection of 
meats; enlarged the power of national quarantine service; 
amended the naturalization laws; defined hazing and provided 
for the punishment of midshipmen guilty of the offense; pro- 
vided for the election of a Delegate from Alaska, and enacted 
numberless minor bills, yet of great importance, such as requir- 
ing the purchase of supplies and materials for the Panama 
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Canal in the American market, unless the President shall de- 
termine that the bids of domestic producers are unreasonable, 
and the reorganization of the consular service, and many others. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that next to the rate bill there is no 
other so important as the pure-food bill, a measure that prac- 
tically concerns every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. 

The greed for money by many manufacturers of food and 
drink articles has caused them to lose all regard for the health- 
fulness of their customers. It has so become that the brand 
of purity labeled on thousands of articles which go to make up 
the everyday meal of the home is symbolical of fraud and de- 
ception. The label is a misnomer, a prevaricator of the actual 
and true worth and genuineness of the products that go into 
the stomachs of not only the adults of the land, but the foods 
that furnish nourishment for the millions of innocent and loy- 
ing babies who prattle on their mothers’ knees. 

Mr. Chairman, when we take into consideration the passage 
of this bill, which appeals to the healthfulness of eighty millions 
of people, we must confess that we have not only done our duty, 
but we have given to the American people a law that in the 
future will safeguard them agəinst deleterious food stuffs that 
have been adulterated with poisonous preservatives and other 
counterfeit substances. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, not only applies to the labeling of 
all articles of food and drink, that the consuming public may 
know what they are eating and drinking, but it covers the sales 
of drugs and patent medicines and explicitly provides a penalty 
against their imitation unless the contents are stated on the 
label of each and every package. It has been said by several 
eminent analytical chemists that prepared food products that 
haye been canned or preserved are not affected by the length 
of time they have been in the receptacles, and while I believe 
the consuming public would much more desire to have the date 
of canning placed upon the labels, yet the significance of the 
date on the can is not nearly so important or valuable as some 
persons seem to imagine. What we must do in order to pro- 
tect the healthfulness of the people is to pass a law that com- 
pels publicity of the actual contents, and the ingredients used 
in their preservation, of every can of goods or bottle of liquids, 
whether proprietary medicines or drinks used as beverages. 

In my own State, Indiana, a chemical analysis was made of 
nearly one hundred food products that find their way to the 
tables of practically every housekeeper in the State, and of this 
number analyzed there were yery few of them but that con- 
tained preservatives—some harmless, while others were re- 
garded as being of a poisonous nature. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an old saying that the American people 
like to be humbugged, which may be true to a certain extent, 
but the moment they discover that their appetites are being 
satisfied with a spurious brand of foods and beverages they rebel 
and ask us to protect them against such fraudulent methods 
which it is our bounden duty to do. 

When we consider this bill in all its seriousness, when we 
stop and think of the millions of purchases being made weekly 
of food stuffs, nearly all of which are branded pure and the 
genuine article, when, in fact, the very words upon the labels 
signify but deception and fraud, then the day of humbug must 
end and those manufacturers of spurious goods must be called 
to account. 

Let me take as an illustration the serious effects that no 
doubt have resulted from the sale of impure milk or cream 
that was branded as pure and untainted. Here is a kind, lov- 
ing, sweet-tempered, and affectionate mother who, from sick- 
ness, is not able to produce nourishment for the beautiful, inno- 
cent, and sweet little babe that was born but a few days ago. 
To keep the babe alive the doctor recommends a certain brand 
of prepared and canned milk or cream, which was given with 
as much regularity as if the child were imbibing the nourish- 
ment from its mother’s breast. What are the consequences? 
Hollow cheeks soon appear, and its form becomes emaciated, 
and instead of developing into a healthy and robust child it 
dwindles down and down, in the face of medical skill, until at 
last its little soul takes its flight to the far beyond, passes out 
of existence, and is carefully and gently laid to rest to sleep 
the sleep that knows no awakening. Now, what is the cause 
of this child’s death? The analysis of some of these prepared 
brands of milk and cream that are widely advertised as being 
pure, naturally causing the people to believe in their purity, show 
the presence of chalk, formaldehyde, and other ingredients, 
while apparently harmless to an adult, yet certainly not very 
nourishing to an infant. Not only does this illustration apply 
to the milk and cream preparations, but it is to be found more 
potent in the manufacture of patent medicines, many of which 
contain poisonous substances, such as cocaine, arsenic, lauda- 
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num, and strychnine, which act as narcotics to alleviate pain 
only for a short time. Under these circumstances is there any 
wonder, Mr. Chairman, that the country is aroused and the 
people, whose lives are at stake, appeal to us for protection? 

Again, in the matter of canned goods, such as potted ham, 
chicken, tongue, and many kinds of soups, branded and sold 
as the genuine article, no doubt many of these are fictitious 
and fraudulent and are prepared and mixed with other materi- 
als and products that in reality make them unfit for food, yet, 
at the same time, they are devoured with an avidity by the 
unsuspecting public. Let anyone go to his grocer and call 
for a can of potted tongue or chicken or a can of chicken or 
turtle soup and have it prepared according to the printed direc- 
tions, and then served. You will find it necessary to look at 
the label to tell what you are eating, whether tongue or chicken. 
This reminds me of a remark I heard recently about the purity 
of a bottle of strained honey which was guaranteed absolutely 
pure because a real bee was found in the honey. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while I believe that there are many dis- 
honest manufacturers who palm off on the public as the pure 
article olive oil mixed with cottonseed oil, strawberry jam with- 
out the strawberries, maple sirup made from hickory bark and 
coarse, cheap sugar; potted chicken with the chicken left out, 
Mocha and Jaya coffee with neither used in the blending, and 
hundreds of other articles of food counterfeited and spurious, 
and many dishonest blends of whisky and many dishonest com- 
pounds of medicine in which poisonous ingredients are used in 
the blending and compounding; yet I am not ready to charg> 
that all are dishonest, for I believe that a vast number conduct 
their business in an honorable and honest way and give to their 
customers and patrens the class of goods that they claim they 
do. This honest class of manufacturers are offering no objec- 
tions to this bill, but those who have become rich by putting a 
eounterfeit article upon the market, regardless of whether or 
not it was injurious to health, are very strenuous in their oppo- 
sition to this measure. 

In my district are several canning establishments engaged in 
canning vegetables, including tomatoes, corn, pumpkins, and 
peas, and I yenture to say that not one of the proprietors of 
these establishments has uttered a word of objection to this 
legislation. I happen personally to know the owners of these 
establishments, all of whom take high rank as men of honor and 
honesty. There is a great demand for the goods canned in 
these establishments, because the labels are a guaranty that 
their contents are as represented—pure, clean, and untainted. 

So far I have treated this question from a local standpoint, 
and as though our people alone are interested in pure-food 
legislation, but our action in passing this bill will be more far- 
reaching. + The people of the whole world are interested, as 
they ought to be, and for this reason I desire to consider in this 
connection pure-food legislation as it relates to foreign countries. 

It is claimed, Mr. Chairman, and it will be claimed, that this 
section and that section, for this reason and for that reason 
and a hundred other reasons, are interested in the pure-food bill. 
Of course they are interested. There isn't a spot on earth that 
isn’t interested. If you enter a canning establishment, if you 
go into the flour mills of Minneapolis, you will be told that their 
products go to all parts of the world; that the foreigner in far- 
off parts of the world, in Polynesia, in Australasia, in Africa, 
Asia, South and Central America, in the Arctic regions, rejoices 
in the possibility of procuring Pillsbury’s best flours, the canned 
salmon of the Columbia River, or the blue-points oysters of 
Baltimore. Of course they are interested. The whole world is 
interested in pure food. We must not, we can not, forget this. 
Eloquent advocates of opposition to interference tell us it is 
not possible to regulate the weight of some 2,500,000,000 cans 
in the short—only six weeks—canning season; but they fail to 
tell us why it is the one-half-pound cans never contain a portion 
over half a pound, or the pound cans a portion beyond the 
1G6-ounce limit, but always in each case a little below the legal 
half-pound or 1-pound standard. 

A better exhibition of the industrial and economie value of 
pure-food legislation was never afforded by any people than by 
the Scandinavians. In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, par- 
ticularly in Denmark, pure-food legislation has led to phenom- 
inal prosperity. There the butter is prepared by the best scien- 
tific processes, is stamped and sent abroad to be sold at highly 
remunerative prices. Why? Because a firm belief in its quality 
has been built up on the basis of its governmental seal, on the 
fact that it has undergone careful inspection. The same may 
be said of the Danish eggs. These are gathered the day they 
are lald, are stamped as to the date of gathering, and are sold 
on their merits. 

The whole world wants to know, it likes to know, what it 


buys; better than that, it likes to know what it eats. There is 
no getting away from the value of pure-food legislation any 
more than there is getting away from the value of pure food 
itself. Legislation like the kind contemplated by this bill acts 
as a preventive. Because of bills like this passed by the people 
of Germany, deaths from diseases caused by foul foods have 
been diminished. In one German slaughterhouse in Germany 
in 1902, 150 cans of trichina were found in American porks im- 
ported; in 1903, GO cans. 

In all the German pork brought to that slanghterhouse not 
a single case of trichina was found. Let such a significant lesson 
have its weight. It should not be lost. I am advocating no 
law that is to injure honesty. I believe in no law to prevent 
men from making oleomargarine, if it is called, labeled, and sold 
as oleomargarine; but I do favor a law that will prevent the 
sale of oleomargarine if it is injurious to health. I advocate 
a law that will prevent the sale of adulterated foods. 

If men want to buy coffee mixed with chicory, I do not 
object. What I do object to is a mixture of chicory and coffee 
sold as Java coffee. 

In highly civilized countries—in the German Empire, for ex- 
ample—the people are protected against the tricks of traders. 
For instance, a firm may not sell a hat for felt if it is not felt, 
or if so sold a penalty has to be paid upen discovery of the 
fraud, provided the injured party prosecutes. In civilized 
lands .there is a tendency toward just such legislation as is 
contemplated by this bill. For example, Prussia, one of the 
most enlightened States of the German Empire, a Kingdom 
whose capital is Berlin, passed the.following laws in regard 
to the inspection of meats: 


MEAT-INSPECTION LAWS OF @RUSSIA. 


In order to do away with difficulties and misunderstandings which 
became apparent when the law for the import and inspection of foreign 
meat began to take effect, the Prussian ministers for agriculture, 
finances, and trade and industry, with the sanction of the chancellor, 
have issued the following instructions: 

“1. Fresh animal blood must be counted as meat, and can therefore 
be imported only in ‘whole bodies of animals.’ Salted blood is ex- 
clud because the necessary certainty of harmlessness to human 
health can not be arrived at in blood which is not contained in bulk. 
Heavy salting of blood of sick animals glves no guaranty against 
danger to human health. Also all other parts of warm-blooded animals, 
as long as they are intended for food for human beings, are allowed to 

imported in fresh condition only when these parts are in natural 
coherence to the whole animal body or its halves. This includes par- 
ticularly such inner organs the importation of which does not naturall 
follow the import of other parts; for instance, fresh lard or fres 
intentines which are not contained in the animal body are forbidden to 
be Imported, even if they reach the place of inspection together with 
the bodies of which they were presumed to have been a part before. 

“2. The admission of well-boiled liver, which up to date was permit-. 
ted to enter, is declared to be onda to the law of inspection of meats. 
Prepared meat is admissible only if in its origin and 8 there 
is, according to experience, no danger to human health or if its harm- 
lessness to health can be ore positively at its importation. Neither 
the one nor the other of these conditions exist with cooked livers, for if 
the cooking of livers is not sufficient to kill all animal or botanical 
germs, unsound adhesions to the liver can not be removed at all by 
cooking; therefore unsound livers, even after the most thorough cook- 
ing still retain the condition of rotten and 9 nutriments. Be- 
sides all this, the cooking of the liver, more than any other system of 

reparing the same, is calculated to cover up the unhealthy condition of 
Phis organ. Fresh tuberculous formation, young cysts, etc., are liable 
to be so changed by the process of cooking that they are not very easily 
detected on examination. 

“3. Since the inner organs of animals, . of pigs, singly, 
seldom reach the weight of 4 kilograms (8.8 pounds), there has been 
developed in several places of inspection the import of such organs ad- 
hering to different parts of the animal body in a pickled condition. As 
long as these coherent parts roy weigh at least 4 kilograms, and as 
ong as it can be proved that a rigid examination shows that these inner 

rts have absolutely lost the condition of fresh meat, there is no ob- 

ction to the importation of such parts, provided that the final inspec- 
tion permits a favorable 8 pac 

4. The ordering of lard prepared in foreign countries very often is 
done after the receipt of samples; therefore it happens often that sam- 


t ot of this lard are imported in small lots and of unimportant weights. 


t is ordered that the chemical inspection of parcels up to 1 kilogram 
(2.2 pounds) can ordinarily be dispensed with, and it is considered nec- 
essary only when on first examination the condition of the sample 
causes suspicion. 

5. Meat peptones as such are allowed to be imported; but since 
meat powder and meat flour are named among such products of meats, 
as sausages, etc., which, on account of consisting of hashed meat, are 
excluded from import, there exist doubts as to meat peptones having 
the privilege of being imported. Until further orders peptones neces- 
sary for medical purposes, even if they quite resemble meat powder, are 
not to be considered as meat In the sense of the law for inspection of 
meats and can be imported without examination. 

“6. It has been found that some imported meats contain borax, ‘of 
which, according to appearances, it would seem no use has been made 
with the intention o reserving the meat. For instance, the meat 
could have become affected by the borax contained in packing material 
which had been used previously to carry goods containing boral; but 
since the importation of all meat containing borax is strictly forbidden, 


meat thus affected must be excluded.” 


BAMBERG, July 17, 1903. 


That such legislation is not allowed to lie dormant or ineffect- 
ive is shown by the following facts as to prosecutions and pun- 


W. BARDEL, Coneul. 
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ishments in the Empire, furnished by Consul-General Guenther, 
once a Member of this House: 
FOOD ADULTERATION IN GERMANY. 

Consul-General Guenther, of Frankfort, reports that during the year 
1908, 3.091 persons were convicted in Germany for adulteration of 
articles of food. In 1902 the convictions were larger, a decrease of 6 
per cent belng noted for 1903. The largest number of convictions 
occurred at Berlin, where an increase from 598 in 1902 to 645 in 1903 
is shown. For producing and keeping for sale and consumption un- 
wholesome articles of food 748 persons were convicted in 1903, against 
394 in 1902. This large increase is due to the effects of the inspection 
law of June 3, 1900. In Berlin 59 persons were convicted for violat- 
ing the provisions of this law, against 29 in 1902. For knowingly 
violating the rules with reference to animal epidemics, especially those 
for the prohibition of imports to prevent rinderpest, as well as the 
regulations to prevent contagion in the transportation of animals by 
railroad, and for the willful use of articles liable to spread contagious 
diseases before disinfection, 931 persons were convicted, against 1,173 in 
1902, showing a decrease of 20 per cent. For knowingly violating the 
regulations for preventing the spread of infectious diseases 59 persons 
were convicted, against 67 in 1902. 

No sane man ever said or thought legislation would entirely 
prevent food frauds. What it does do is to reduce the danger. 
Punishment by imprisonment or fine will deter. To argue other- 
wise would be to argue the uselessness of all laws to prevent or 
to punish wrongdoing of any kind. Laws are human institu- 
tions, hence fallible. Perfection was never predicted of any bill. 
What is aimed at is better and better conditions. Experience 
wiil bring forth a better bill. 

If I am told, as I shall be told, that the people don't care, I 
do not admit it, but for the sake of the argument will admit it. 
They must be made to care. They must be aroused. People 
don't care about education. We have to pass laws to compel 
parents to put their little ones into school. For its own pro- 
tection the State is bound to build up a better and better school 
system. If the people act indifferently about food it is because 
they are unable to realize their danger. ‘Till they do, the State 
can be at no better work than in protecting them. When I 
am told, as I shall be told, that others do it, I admit it. Indeed, 
I give you herewith the evidence: 

ADULTERATION OF FOODS IN GERMANY. 
[From United States Consul-General Guenther, Frankfort, Germany.] 

Dr. E. Matthes, director of the bureau office for examining foods of 
the University of Jena, has published a statement relating to the arti- 
cles most frequently adulterated. According to this statement 520 
samples were examined in 1903 and 1,369 in 1904. This number did 
not include 116 samples of milk which were found to contain a very 
high percentage of dirt. 

It was found that apricots contained sulphurous acid; effervescent 
lemonades did not contain a trace of pure fruit juices; butter contained 
too little fat and too much water; so-called baking butter consisted 
of oleomargarine; egg noodles contained no yolk of eggs, or at least 
only very small quantities; huckleberry juice was spoiled completely: 
2 juice was greatly diluted, and some samples contained glucose 
and coal-tar dyestuffs; mince-meat contained sulphurous acid; ground 
mace contained flour, ground toasted bread, Bombay mace, and nutmeg; 
marmalades were mixed with glucose and colored with coal-tar dyes; 
milk was watered, skimmed, and often very dirty; pepper contained 
lime, sand, and a good deal of the shell; sausages contained flour, 
boracic acid, and coloring matter; preserving salts contained sul- 
phurous, boracic, fluoric, and benzoic acids, ete. 

The report complains of the indifference shown by the masses regard- 
ing purity and relinbillty of articles of food and the custom which 
prevails in large cities of having the examinations of such articles 
made by persons not experts. 


RICHARD GUENTHER, Consul-General. 

FRANKFORT, GERMANY, May 10, 1905. 

The masses of men move slowly. It is not conservatism nor 
is it indifference; it is ignorance. How are they to know? 
Above double dealing and dishonesty themselves, the masses 
of men find it hard to believe that the men they have learned 
to look up to and respect would resort to the wretched forms 
of adulteration every day recorded. The following synopsis 
of a bill regulating importations of meats into the German 
Empire is full of significant and suggestive matter: 

GERMAN MEAT IMPORTS UNDER THE NEW INSPECTION SYSTEM. 


The code of regulations for carrying into effect from the lst of 
October next the now famous meat-inspection law of June 3, 1900, 
has been issued in the form of a special supplement to the regular 
periodical publications of the imperial health office. As such, it 
makes a pamphlet of twenty-four closely printed quarto pages, in 
which the whole system is set forth with the elaborate thoroughness 
find minuteness of detail characteristic of German legislation and ad- 
ministration. In transmitting for the information of the Department 
of Agriculture the full text of this measure (sent to the Department 
of Agriculture), which will influence so directly, the Importation of 
meats and meat-producing animals into Germany, the following synopsis 
of its provisions is submitted as of presumable public interest: 

The first section of the present publication comprises the full text 
of the statute itself, which after several years of agitation and dis- 
cussion was finally enacted and received the imperial signature on 
June 3. 1900. Then follows the decree of June 30, 1900, putting 
into effect from the 1st of October that year the twelfth section of the 
law, which forbids the importation of canned meats, sausages, and 
other forms of finely cut meats. This part of the statute, being a 
direct and simple prohibition, could be enforced at once, whereas the 
remainder of the law—which provides for a most elaborate and far- 
renching system of inspection of animals and meats and official 
supervision of cattle, sheep, and hog markets, slaughterhouses, and 
the whole process of preparing and preserving meats—had to remain 


in abeyance until the necessary buildings could be erected, trained 


inspectors provided, and the other requisite machinery completed and 
put into working order. This has now been done, and the regulations 
Just published announce the practical working methods of the new 
system. It is divided into chapters, as follows: 

Chapter A includes or Se sections, many of which have several 
subsidiary paragraphs, and the whole a Page eleven pages of the pub- 
lished code. It prescribes, with microscopic minuteness, the system of 
inspection and treatment by the sanitary police of animals, slaughter- 
houses, and meats throughout the Empire. It covers, in effect, the 
whole domestic production of meats in Germany and is throughout as 

recise and exacting as scientific sanitary erudition can make it. It 
s this portion of the new system which has evoked thus far the prin- 
cipal opposition in this country. The advocates of the statute assert 
that it is merely the application of modern sanitary science to the 
preparation of an important class of food products; that it embodies 
and provides for the protection which the National Government owes 
to the lives and health of the people. A apa of the new system 
among whom may be reckoned most butchers, provision dealers, market 
men, and, in general, the nonagricultural classes whose interests make 
them advocates of cheap and plentiful food—denounce these regula- 
tions as the outgrowth of scientific fanaticism, a phase of technical 
pedantry which has no proper place in the economics of everyday life. 
That it will increase the cost and difficulties of utilizing the alread 
inadequate supply of home-grown meats is obvious; whether the addi 
tional security as to quality will offset these disadvantages experience 
ean only determine. 

Chapter B lays down regulations for the examination and quali- 
fication of inspectors, who must be competent veterinary surgeons; 
Chapter C covers the code of instructions for subinspectors who are 
not educated as veterinaries; Chapter D prescribes the regulations for 
inspection and sanitary treatment of foreign meats presented for import, 
and Chapter E comprises the whole topic of trichine and the treat- 
ment of pork meats, native or of foreign origin. 

Although the principal features of the law have long been made 
familiar through consular and press reports, a brief résumé of some 
of its more important provisions, especially those which will affect 
importations of meats and animals, may be of present Interest. Under 
paragraph 12 fresh meats can only be porton in whole carcasses. 
Carcases of cattle and hogs, but not of calves, may be split in half, 
but the halves are to be left together and accompanied in all cases by 
the head, lungs, heart, and kidneys. Cow beef must have the udder 
attached, and carcasses of pork must include the tongue. Excepting 
hams, bacon, and intestines, no piece of pickled, smoked, or otherwise 
preserved meat weighing less than 4 kilograms (8.8 pounds avoirdupois) 
may be imported into Germany. 

When to all this is added the prohibition, under N 21 of 
the law, of meats preserved with borax or boracic acid, or with any of 
several other antiseptic salts which have hitherto been more or less 
extensively used as meat preservatives, it will be evident that the net 
effect of the new system will be to more or less diminish the supply 
and increase the cost of meats for consumption in this country, 
Already some premonitory symptoms of such influence are noticed. 
The Berliner Tageblatt of to-day makes the following comment: 

The meat-inspection law throws its shadow before—a meat famine 
is in sight. Old stocks of preserved meats have become exhausted, 
and since the countries which formerly supplied Germany with meats 
have for the most part found other markets, and our import of cattle 
and fresh meats is steadily diminishing, Hamburg and Berlin have this 
week enjoyed a foretaste of what will happen when the meat-inspection 
iaw shall have entered into full force. It occurred at Hamburg on 
Saturday, June 14, that many butchers had no beef to sell, because 
Denmark had sent very few cattle, and because the rest of Germany 
and Austria had furnished only a meager supply for part of the week. 
Berlin had to pay on Saturday at the cattle market, for the few ayail- 
able animals that were to be had, actual famine prices.” 

The Hamburger e amet of June 10, in announcin 
of the regulations which form the subject of this report, said: 

“Tt can not be doubted that vexations delays and expenses, which 
the prescribed inspections will necessarily entail, will lead to an im- 
portant diminution of meat imports as soon as the new regulations 
shall be enforced. In order to estimate correctly the effects of the 
law and the administrative regulations adopted by the Bundesrath, it is 
only 8 to inquire how our imports will be influenced thereby. 
The importations of mild-cured meats, including bacon, hams, canned 
meats, and sausages, during the past four years have been valued as 
follows: 


the issue 


Year. Value. 
Marks. 
..-| 48,160,000 | $10,971,800 
.--| 36,800, 000 8,758, 400 
-.-| 25,400,000 6,044, 200 
18, 800, 000 4,474, 400 


“This decline in the Import of preserved meats has been caused 
artially by the prohibition of imports of canned meats and sausages. 
While our imports of fresh meats have come mainly from Austria- 
Hungary, Holland, Denmark, and Russia, at least 70 to 80 per cent of 
our foreign supply of preserved, meats came from the United States. 
These will in future be most directly affected by the continued pro- 
hibition against sausages, canned meats, meats preserved with borax, 
and pickled meats in pieces of less than 4 kilograms (8.8 pounds) 
welght.” 

When it is remembered that cattle and most meats are exceptionally 
scarce and costly in the United States, and that other countries are 
ready to absorb most of whatever surplus our packers may have for 
export, it may be expected that the hitherto flourishing and important 
meat-export trade of our country with Germany will show during the 
coming fiscal year a serious and general decline. 

FRANK II. Mason, Consul-General. 

BERLIN, June 18, 1902. 


It will never do for Members to deny legislation of this kind 
on the basis of its not being demanded by the people. It is 


demanded. The people want it if ever a people wanted any- 
thing. The people need it. Never was need of anything greater. 


I have no desire to force the House into the passage of a bill 
the purpose of which is so wide-reaching as the present bill 
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without information. I am willing to wait, but I do not want 
to see the bill defeated on anything but its merits. On these 
there is no danger of defeat. If I understand the purpose and 
the function of government, it is to protect society from itself. 
If this is not its purpose, what is? 

The ideal conditions contemplated by the idealist and optimist 
appeal to my sense of the beautiful and the good, but experi- 
ence—that painful, but perfect and severe, teacher—tells one 
neither to hope for nor to expect ideal conditions, anyhow this 
side of the millenium. The conditions under which foods are 
prepared are the causes for this bill. The Member who brought 
it in, the Members who support it, are moved by the highest 
motives and the noblest purposes. Given a guaranty that men 
would not mix glucose with water, embalming a bee in the 
mixture to deceive, and we will go on and on, gladly on, sans 
such legislation. 

But men are men—poor, weak, full of cupidity and false 
ways. Till they are better we need bills like the pure-food bill, 
and because we need it, because men are what they are, because 
the most enlightened nations on the earth are moving forward 
in legislative lines like those set forth in the bill, because I be- 
lieve it to be best for my constituents, for my country, for all 
parties cencerned, sellers as well as buyers, I support this bill 
with my voice, as I shall support it with my vote, feeling that 
in doing so I am not only carrying out the convictions of my own 
mind, but that I am voicing the sentiments of more than 
eighty millions of my countrymen. 


Expenses of the District of Columbia. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. EDWARD DE V. MORRELL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 28, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and having under consideration various bills in relation 
to the District of Columbia— 

Mr. MORRELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Shortly after I presented my last speech on 
the subject of expenditures in the District of Columbia, on 
April 9, I was considerably surprised at an editorial to which 
my attention was called, which appeared in one of the leading 
newspapers in Washington, picking up an omission which I had 
made in a general heading concerning the expenses of the 
libraries in Washington, and my not having included in that 
heading “Art galleries, museums,” etc., such as was included in 
the heading in the table of the Census Bulletin No. 20, which 
I had made part of my remarks, and which could have been 
easily referred to for an explanation. 

The evident intention of this editorial was to create an 
impression that I had made a false or misleading statement as 
to library expenses, and that as a consequence all the other 
figures were either false or misleading. 

Strange as it may seem, not a single line of criticism was 
directed against a single figure presented, except the single item 
of library expenses. The issue was with the statement that 
library expenses were greater in Washington than in eight 
named cities. In my speech I referred to Census Bulletin No. 
20 as authority for the long tabular statement I spread out in 
my remarks, and anyone having this page of the bulletin open 
before him would see at once that the words“ library expenses 
were an abbreviation for the caption “ Payments for expenses 
of libraries, art galleries, museums, etc.” The other figures 
were not denied, a proof that page 476 of Census Bulletin No. 
20 had been consulted by the writer of the article; but the 
words “library expenses” were seized upon as the basis of an 
editorial on the assumption that the value of all statistics must 
be measured by their weakest aspect. 

Not being aware of the existence in Washington of any art 
galleries, museums, ete., under the general acceptation of the 
definition, of those terms, that were maintained at the expense 
of the District, I did not give them much consideration until 
the attempt was made to prove that I had apparently knowingly 
made a misleading statement. 

On a closer inspection of Census Bulletin No. 20 I found that 
the total of $135,433 under the heading of Payments for ex- 
penses of libraries, art galleries, museums, etc.,” for Washington, 
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found on page 476, Table 44, were on page 241, Table 21, sub- 
divided as follows: 


ah ori d $19, 266 

UOT ae. ee Se Se a ee 2 
T—T—T—T—X—T—T—T—T—T—.r.r.. ̃ ̃— ———. —̃̃ —„U 80, 557 

And under art galleries, museums, etc. (in this same table)... 85,610 


As I just said, not being aware of the existence of any art 
galleries, museums, etc., in Washington, maintained by the Dis- 
trict, I wrote to the Director of the Census requesting to be 
advised what art galleries, museums, etc., there were that were 
included under this item of $85,610, and received the following 
reply: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C., June II, 1906. 
Hon. EDWARD DEB V. MORRELL, 


Chairman Committee on the Militia, — 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: In reply to your communication of June 8, in which you 
ask for information regarding the item appearing in Census Bulletin 
No. 20, page 241, Table 21, Group 2, which shows that the city of Wash- 
ington had expended for art galleries, museums, etc., under all other 
expenses, $85,610, I beg to say that this amount represents the Dis- 
trict expenditure for maintaining the Zoological Park. In that year it 
was impossible, from the books of the District, to readily distinguish 
between salaries and miscellaneous expenses, and in accordance with the 
text of Bulletin No. 20, relating to Table 21, the total payment was 


included under “ all other.” 
S. N. D. NORTH, Director. 


Very respectfully, yours, 

I might call attention to the statement in the letter from 
Director North that “it was impossible from the books of the 
District to readily distinguish between salaries and miscel- 
laneous expenses,” 

Nevertheless, even admitting that I was in error as far as 
including the total amount of $135,000, as shown in Table 44, 
and not separating the items as shown in Table 21, and further 
clarified by the letter from the distinguished Director of the 
Census, I haye taken some pains to inquire into the actual 
library expenses in the District, with the following result: 

In the first place, the words “library expenses,” as used by 
me, were general; the editor in his answer made them special. 
Library expenses, as used by me in my speech, would include 
the entire expenditure made by the Government for libraries in 
the District of Columbia; the editor limits it to the free public 
library of the city of Washington, and then further limits it to 
expenses for general maintenance. 

Congress in the appropriation act of 1901-2 made an appro- 
priation for the Free Public Library of Washington of $27,800 
for the year ending June 30, 1903, and $36,280 for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1904, These appropriations were made for salaries 
and the purchase of books, but do not in any sense comprise all 
the expenditure made during those years for the Free Public 
Library of Washington. On September 30, 1904, Mr. Theodore 
W. Noyes, president of the library trustees, called attention to 
the fact that Mr. Carnegie had made an additional gift during 
the year 1903 of $25,000 to furnish and decorate the interior of 
the new building. Mr. Carnegie had already given $350,000 
for the erection of the building, Congress had given its site and 
$10,000 in money for grading of the grounds, and the Commis- 
sioners of the District had regraded, curbed, and repaved the 
south sidewalk. 

Moreover, no account is taken of moneys expended upon the 
Congressional Library, the departmental libraries, and all ex- 
penditure made for purposes other than what he designed to 
include under the words “ general maintenance.” 

The Congressional Library is open to the public, as will be 
seen from the following figures taken from the Librarian's re- 
port for the year 1903: 

O LE yee ae ...... a a 163, 18 
yey on DCE Ny . ena 23, 14 
Books issued in reading room : 
nne os 

This Library is open to all the people of the city of Washing- 
ton and elsewhere on every day of the year, except legal holi- 
days and Sundays, from 9 a. rs. to 10 p. m., and on Sundays 
from 2 p. m. to 10 p. m. It has been open to the public on Sun- 
days since September 14, 1902. It it a great library, and the fig- 
ures taken from the Librarian’s Report of 1903 show that it has 
a tremendous clientage. It is open alike to the rich and the poor, 
to the high and the low, and is a public library in every sense 
of the term, except that the books are not permitted to be taken 
from the building. The expense of this great Library is very 
great, and as its principal advantages go to the great public of 
the city of Washington, is it fair in discussing library expenses 
to exclude those appropriated for this institution and limit it to 
appropriations made for the Free Public Library of the city of 
Washington? 
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Appropriations made by Congress for the year 1903 for the 
Congressional Library were as follows: 


88 My Ce)” ee a ee . 
Feeding oes oo — VT ]⅛ͥd — aes 4G, 0 
De oo WER / c eal N O 
a .. 2 |» Oy Seed 
TT.... ͤ — — — e, 
Total —qÿỹÿĩ⁊ r . 


In addition to these expenses, which are certainly chargeable 
to library expenses for the public, there were other appropria- 
tions made which from their nature should be divided between 
the public and the special interests involved. These additional 
appropriations for 1903 were: 


Cataloguing and | shelving —————:——.——)2P4̈M——L——.—ͤ— 887. = 

* of Duil —— — é .... . pea OU 
EV TOR Tr Vineet DECI BF Saale OF OE a ET pl 700 
Pine EAEE REEERE SSS — 5. 280 
eee e . Eh C1) 
ar . K 11... 


or a grand total of $264,565 for the use of the Congressional 
Library for the year 1903. 

In addition to this, there are quite a number of departmental 
libraries sustained by the Government for the use of Govern- 
ment employees, from which books may be taken to the homes 
of the employees. The number of Government employees in 
Washington forms a very considerable part of the total popula- 
tion of the city, and the existence of these libraries, circulating 
as they do, carries library privileges to a very large part of the 
public, and the expense for their maintenance falls, quite prop- 
erly, under the term “ Library expenses.” 

Taking all these expenses together—for Congressional, for de- 
partmental, and for the Free Public Library of Washington— 
is not the statement true that the library expenses of the city 
of Washington are far greater than the same expenses for the 
cities named in my last public utterance? 

But it was not my intention in abbreviating the caption of 
Census Balletin No. 20, as to payment for expenses of libraries, 
art galleries, museums, etc., to limit the discussion to libraries 
alone, and I should have made no further reference to it but 
for the effort made to cast unn odium upon the figures 
presented by me. Even in their limited sense, library expenses 
are greater, as I have shown, in Washington than in other 
cities, and in the sense of the caption the expenses of libraries, 
art galleries, museums, etc., are greater, as I have already shown 
in my remarks to-day. 

It might be well to consider which set of authorities is better, 
the original reports of auditors for current years or the compi- 
lations of the Census for selected years. This may be answered 
by a further reference to the caption of Census Bulletin No. 20, 
“Payments for expenses of libraries, art galleries, museums, 
etc.” In this caption reference is made to Table 21, page 241, 
of said bulletin. Referring to that page, we find the following 
analysis: 

Libraries : 


Salaries end n : a ree $19, 266 
PT eS . STO A 
e eee oer oe — 49,823 

Art 1 museums, etc. : 
Oh ee ee ee eS a 
All other ett. .. 88, 630 
Total art galleries and museums 85, 610 


The auditor of the District of Columbia, in his detailed state- 
ment of expenditures of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, gives the follow- 
ing statement of expenditure for the Free Public Library: 


Salaries of Ut ks hey RAS an e Te ek ee a * ane 
Purchase of books 19,4 53 
Sinting ———— 325 
Contingent ——I—. ees 3, 872 

Total library expenses ~.-_.-..-..-......-...._._.. 39, 828 


The Census authorities figure the expense at $49,823, while 
the auditor of the District makes that expense $39,828, or 
nearly $10,000 less than the compilation made by the Census 
authorities. 

The sundry civil appropriation bill for the year 1901-2 made 
an appropriation for the year ended June 30, 1903, to the 
National Zoological Park of $90,000 for general maintenance 
and $10,000 additional for the construction of an elephant 
house; in all $100,000. One-half to be paid from the revenues 
of the District of Columbia and one-half from the of 
the United States. The auditor of the District of Columbia 
in his detailed statement of expenditures for the year ended 
June 30, 1903, gave the expenditure for the National Zoological 
Park at $98,790, 


The appropriation was $100,000; the auditor reports an ex- 
penditure of $98,790; the Census Bureau places it at $85,610. 

Is not the presumption in favor of the original matter con- 
tained in the report of the auditor, rather than in any com- 
pilation made by the most careful board of compilers it is 
possible to have? 

Why should an appropriation made to the National Zoolog- 
ical Park be included under the caption “ Payments for ex- 
penses of libraries, art galleries, museums, etc.” when in the 
same classification as made by the same authorities, the Census 
Bureau, there is another caption “ Expenses for public recrea- 
tion?” The system of classification adopted by the Census 
authorities is very scientific, and the caption for public recrea- 
tion is analyzed into general expense, expense for parks, gar- 
dens, etc., expense for baths, bathing beaches, etc., expenses 
for celebrations and entertainments, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. The expenses for the National Zoological Park would, 
I should think, logically fall under this caption and not under 
the caption “ Payments for expenses of libraries, art galleries, 
museums, ete.” 

The final action of this Congress upon the District Appropri- 
ation bill is not yet known, but the final action of this House 
has been taken, and I am glad to say that the figures indicate 
not only a large reduction over the amounts asked for by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, but also only a very 
small addition to the amount appropriated at the last session 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress. 

The total amount appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1906, was $9,396,029. 

The total amount recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the District of Columbia, according to Document 
No. 12, estimates of appropriations required for the service of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, was $11,299,264. 

It is understood that the estimates of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia for the same period were much greater 
than those actually recommended by the Secretary -of the 
Treasury. 

The total amount appropriated by this House under House 
bill 18198 for the year ending June 30, 1907, is approximately 
$9,822,994. 

Thus the appropriations made by this House at this session 
show a reduction of $1,476,270 approximately over the estimate 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, and a still greater 
reduction over the estimate submitted by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

The work of scrutinizing District expenditures with reference 
to the municipal expenditures of other cities of the same or 
larger size has, therefore, I trust, begun, though it is not 
claimed that it has in any sense reached its logical growth. 
There are still many schedules of detailed expenditure in the 
District of Columbia that are abnormally high, and that may be 
materially reduced without injury to any interest connected 
with the development of the District of Columbia as a great 
municipality, or that will in any sense detract from that pa- 
triotism which demands that Washington, the capital city of 
the country, shall be the model city for the whole country. But 
we must not forget that the country at large, while favoring 
the most generous expenditure of money for every real demand 
of Washington’s development, will not countenance extravagant 
expenditures. 

Useless places must be eliminated ; salaries beyond the merits 
of the men performing the service must be cut out; salaries 
paid clerks and inspectors in Washington must be cut down to 
something like equality with the salaries paid by other cities 
for the same service. 

In this way, and in this way alone, may we hope to make 
Washington great and beautiful and clear our skirts of claims 
of extravagance and misappropriation. The geod work of in- 
vestigation and curtailment has been at least inaugurated, and 
it is left for future committees to make more careful examina- 
tions and to further reduce the unnecessary and extravagant 
expenditures of the District of Columbia. 

It must be borne in mind that the criticism which has from 
time to time been made by me was not aimed so much at the 
amount of money expended as at the extravagance in the man- 
ner of expenditure. Were it the wish of the country at large I 
personally would be glad to see appropriated even double the 
amount of money which the present District bill carries, pro- 
vided it would be properly expended and bring about propor- 
tionate results. 

The spirit of parsimony should not prevail as far as the ad- 
vancement of Washington is concerned, being as it is the 
national capital, but the curtailment of extrayagance in the 
management of the municipal government, functions of which 
are performed in other cities equally as well, if not better, at a 
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much less expenditure, should receive, in my judgment, the care- 
ful attention of all the Members of this House. 

At the risk of being accused of repetition, but with the hope 
of impressing more forcibly figures which have, perhaps, 
already been presented, I will briefly review what seems to me 
to be the most important points heretofore touched upon, in- 
cluding tables taken from Census Bulletin No. 20. 

My first speech of February 14, 1906, dealt with comparisons 
between Washington, St. Louis, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg; 
Newark, N. J.; Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Louisville, and San Francisco. In that 
speech I took the ordinary method of presenting expenditure 
by classifying it into gross and net expenditure, and under net 
or ordinary expenditure dealt with office expenses and expenses 
for the police department, fire department, extension and im- 
provement of streets, street cleaning, street repairing and light- 
ing, bridges and sewers, schools, charities, and corrections for 
the year 1904. I presented a series of tables carefully compiled 
from the reports of the auditors of these cities, being first-hand 
and the latest available reports, carefully differentiating each 
of these heads, and making a series of subheads showing the 
amounts paid for the subdivisions of each of these heads. 
Thus under extension and improvement of streets subdivisions 
were made showing comparative expenditure for extension and 
improvement; under street cleaning, the expense for cleaning 
proper was separated from the expense for collecting ashes and 
garbage; repairing was carefully separated from lighting, and 
bridges from sewers; in school expenditure a separation was 
made between salaries and money paid for buildings and 
supplies. ‘ 

By this method it was possible for any man, the truth of the 
figures being admitted, to reach a rational conclusion as to the 
comparative expenses of the cities named. It is always proper 
to deny the accuracy of figures, and to prove their inaccuracy by 
the substitution of others. It is possible in the presentation of 
great masses of figures, taken from a number of voluminous 
reports, to fall into error, and it is the right of every disputant, 
if error exists, to prove it from the record. But no such method 
was adopted by those who essayed to answer my speech, and the 
logical inference is that my figures were correct. In fact, the 
figures were admitted, but the deductions made from them 
denied, or the figures were admitted, but the method of their 
presentation was declared to be unfair. An effort was made to 
show that office expenditures in Washington were different from 
office expenditures elsewhere, and that no fair comparison 
between them could be made; that as the Government paid half 
the expenses of the District of Columbia it was unfair to 
compare the valuations of Washington with the valuations of 
ether cities; the character of the Government of the District 
was so unique, having the threefold functions of a State, county, 
and city government, that no fair comparison could be made 
between it and other cities, etc. 

It will be seen from these answers that the truth of my figures 
was not denied and that their force was parried by quibbles and 
inconsequential ayerments. Thus of what consequence is it to 
anybody in a comparison of expenses between Washington and 
another city to say that the Government pays half the expenses 
and that a fair comparison demands either that the valua- 
tion be doubled or the expenditure cut in two? What had valua- 
tion to do with the figures quoted? I dealt with expenditure, 
and showed that the total net or ordinary expenditure of the 
city of Washington for the year 1904 was out of all proportion 
in extravagant outlay to the expenditures of other-named cities. 
Does it make the expense any less to have the Government pay 
one-half of it? It does make the expense less to the taxpayers 
of the city of Washington, but this is a matter of no consequence 
whatever, however, in a comparative statement of the expendi- 
tures between cities. 

On March 16, 1906, I presented another speech showing the 
undervaluations and inequalities of assessment which obtained 
in the District of Columbia, and on March 22 another in which 
I paid particular attention to the answers of certain newspaper 
criticisms, in which I showed that all the matters of avoidance 
specially set up were unfounded in fact and unworthy of seri- 
ous consideration. I also submitted a table taken from Bulle- 
tin 20, census statistics, showing the total and per capita pay- 
ments for classified expenses for the year 1903. No attempt 
haying been made to answer my statistics for the year 1904, 
except by the pleas in avoidance already referred to, and my 
critics haying shifted the ground to 1903 and referred to Bulle- 
tin 20, census statistics for that year, I cheerfully met them 
upon their own ground and published two full pages of said 
bulletin which not only bore out the accuracy of my previous 
classifications, but also supported every figure presented therein. 
In that report it was shown that the expenses for general 
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administration in Washington were greater than those of 
Milwaukee and Cleveland, and far greater in proportion than 
those of Detroit, Pittsburg, and Buffalo. That the expenses for 
courts were greater than those for New Orleans, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Buffalo, and Cleveland. In fact, 
almost four times as great as the greater number of these cities. 
That the expenses for the police department were greater than 
those of the larger cities New Orleans, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Cleveland, or Buffalo. That the expenses 
for the health department were greater than those of New Or- 
leans, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, or Buffalo. These figures 
showed that the expenditures for public charities and correc- 
tions were from two to eighteen times greater than those of New 
Orleans, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, San Fran- 
cisco, Buffalo, Cleveland, Baltimore, St. Louis, and Chicago, be- 
ing excelled alone by New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
For public highways the expenditures were from two to four 
times as great as those of New Orleans, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, San Francisco, Buffalo, Cleveland, or 
Baltimore, and almost equal to those of Chicago, the expendi- 
ture for highways in Washington being $1,001,298, and in Chi- 
cago, $1,027,701. In the matter of public sanitation the ex- 
penses of Washington were very much greater than those of 
New Orleans, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, San 
Francisco, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Baltimore. For public recre- 
ation the expenditures of Washington exceeded New Orleans, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and Cleveland. In payments 
for schools Washington exceeded New Orleans, Milwaukee, Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco, and Buffalo. These figures taken from 
Bulletin 20 simply aggravated the disease. The claimed ex- 
travagance of my initial figures faded into insignificance when 
brought into juxtaposition with the figures of Bulletin No. 20, 
the authority upon which the criticisms were based. 

The same objections might be made by me to the separate 
classification in Census Bulletin No. 20 as were made by the 
critics to the classifications in my originai speech. But these 
would be but quibbles, as all classifications are subject to this 
kind of criticism. Census Bulletin No. 20 deals with “ aggregate 
corporate expenses,” and explains that term on page 27 of the 
volume. The bulletin also deals with corporate payments, and 
makes these payments include all payments for (1) general 
service, (2) municipal service, (3) municipal investment, (4) 
municipal industrial expenses; for (1) general and (2) com- 
mercial or special improvement outlays and for the reduction 
of debt. All of these I included under the shorter term “ gross 
expenditure,” and for 1904 showed that Washington expended 
more in this way than the six cities St. Louis, Boston, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Pittsburg, and Newark, N. J. 

On page 446 of Census Bulletin No. 20 the aggregate corporate 
payments or gross expenditures for forty-nine cities are shown, 
from which I extract the following outlays, adding only the 
population of each of the cities for 1900: 


Popula- | Aggregate [Per capita 
City: on. seh ance (payments 

C 278,718 | $10,843, 620 $36.98 
Baltimore zá 508, 857 8, 442, 400 15.89 
Cleveland.. 9, 904, 321 23.87 
Buffalo „8 7,271,955 19. 07 
San Francisco 6, 855, 168 19. 26 
Cincinnati .... 7,915,106 23.77 
Pittsburg 11,875,111 84.42 
Milwaukee 5, 226, 012 16.70 
FCC A AAA 6,000, 442 19. 38 
New Orleans 4,453,125 14.81 


Thus of the fourteen cities having a population greater than 
Washington, Washington had a greater aggregate outlay than 
eight of them. Of the forty-nine cities on page 446 of said bul- 
letin, Washington had a greater outlay than forty-three, of 
them, and her per capita expenditure exceeded all of them save 
New York and Boston. 

I consider this a most extravagant showing. 

But suppose we look at the detailed heads of expenditure as 
set out in Bulletin No. 20. On page 446, under “ Payments for 
general and municipal service expenditure,” we find the follow- 
ing: 


Ee RE ay BSS Ra a ae a et IS ed ee $6, 502, 475 
Clexelanßd 5,561, 781 
BUT erao 5. 346. 749 
San Francisco 6. 172, 566 
Pittsburg: 5, 463, 586 
ee TAP CT SS EA A SES AE oO Rae te ee a OME Ree ey spay 5, 178, 131 
Milwaukee 3, 457, 542 
D 3. 819, 409 
New Orleans 3, 447. 913 


of the forty-nine cities 


Washington paid more than 
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on the page for this item, except New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Boston, and Baltimore. It will be noticed that 
Baltimore expended but a trifle more than Washington and that 
the aggregate expense of the item, “ Payments for general and 
municipal service expenditure ” makes up more than three-fifths 
of the aggregate outlay or gross expenditure. 

On the same page, under caption “ Outlays for municipal in- 
dustries,“ we have: 


Washington — $1, 161, 187 
Chicago == 919, 781 
St. Louis = 94. 
Boston — 1, 158, 643 
Baltimore <2 224, 528 
Cleveland — — 908. 94 
Bl 65. 75 
Milwaukee 110, 693 
STT 402, 614 
BRR ie ape a aie EE Steg a ae Re SS 6, 443 


Municipal industries cost more in Washington than in any of 
the forty-nine cities, except New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
and Memphis. 

On the same page, under caption “ Other than municipal in- 
dustries,” we have: 8 


N » »» ⁰ĩ5p——P—TPPTTTTT0TꝙT0T0TPTöT0T—ä—M— ö. K Gs Leas OOO 
„5611... e ee d x 637, 669 
SL tb be TAE EN EE Sirs GS a co PRN ae ori es Se NIE 1, 416, 728 
PRTG PP RTCINCO eo ke E R 400, 42: 
Cine nA oe eee eee eee aed í 
Milwaukee —. 

. Detr 
New 


Now, these three items, payments for general and municipal 
service expenditure, outlays for municipal industries, and out- 
lays for other than municipal industries, make up in their aggre- 
gate what I termed in my first speech “net” or “ordinary” 
expenditure, and which for 1904 I calculated to be $9,079,908. 

Collecting these three items, we have as the net or ordinary 
expenditure for 1903, according to Census Bulletin No. 20, the 
following: 


Payments for municipal-serviee expenses — $6, 502, 475 

Payments for municipal industries 1, 161, 337 

Payments for other industries „52 inet ROR, 
Total net or ordinary expenses. 9, 862, 362 


So that the vague criticism that my classification was too 
general, and therefore liable to be misleading, falls to the 
ground. The expenditure for the ordinary expenses of District 
government for 1904 under my classifications were less than 
those worked out by the census bulletin of 1903. The absolute 
verity of my classifications for comparative purposes is, there- 
fore, I consider, established, and all indirect criticism clearly 
out of place. 


Consolidation and Reorganization of Customs Collection 
Districts. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 30, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 14606) to provide for the consolidation and reor- 
ganization of customs collection districts, and for other purposes, 
Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. Speaker: From time to time during this and preceding 
Congresses press and platform have rung with denunciations of 
ourselves and our predecessors because of asserted defects in 
the consular service. Some of this criticism was just and much 
of it unjust. In due course, at this session, the Congress 
and the President approved the consular reform bill. At once 
criticism was made that we had“ emasculated” the bill because 
of our greed to control patronage. Answering this particular 
criticism through the columns of the New York Sun I ventured 
to point out that the provision that had been “ emasculated” 
out was clearly and plainly unconstitutional. I also had the 
temerity to suggest that everything that the Congress clearly 
had not the constitutional power to do the President just as 
clearly had. Thereupon I came in for some criticism, person- 
ally, upon two quite conflicting grounds: 

First. That my position was unsound legally. 

Second. That though my position might be sound legally, 
still the legislation, being of good intention, ought nevertheless 
to have been enacted. 

Personally I have neyer yet yoted for a clearly unconstitu- 


50 | they were dropped out largely 


tional separable provision simply because it had good inten- 
tions. It would belittle a lawyer to argue such a proposition, 
except by stating his opposition to it. The power which I con- 
tended the President possessed he has just exercised on the 
advice of a great lawyer and a great Secretary. The letter of 
Secretary Root and the President’s order are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 25, 1906. 
To the PRESIDENT: . 

I transmit herewith, for your consideration, a draft executive order 
designed to extend the system commonly called the “ merit system,” of 
the civil service, to the consular branch of the service. 

The main features of the order were embodied in the early forms of 
the consular reorganization bill pe at this session of Congress, but 

r the reason that their enactment by 
Congress would appear to an infringement upon the President's con- 
stitutional power to appoint consuls. Your adoption of these rules by 
executive order will be free from that objection, and, judging from the 
very positive commendation which many Members of both Houses have 
expressed for the pro change in the method of appointing consul 
I do not doubt that the new system will receive the hearty approval oi 
the Senate and of Congress whenever occasion may arise for an ex- 
pression upon the subject. 

The principle of the new rules was heartily approved by a very 
representative convention held in Washington last winter, composed of 
leading business men from all parts of the country, and both the prin- 
ciple and the practical adaptability of the fules have been subjected to 
careful consideration by a board of five of the most able and ex- 
perienced officers in the consular service, convened In Washington on 
the 4th of this month for the p e of advising upon the application 
of the new reorganization act to service. That act by its terms is 
to take effect on the 30th day of June, and it is desirable that the new 
rules take effect at the same time. 

Very respectfully, ELIHU Root. 


— 


CONSULAR SERVICE—REGULATIONS GOVERNING APPOINTMENTS AND PRO- 
MOTIONS, 


Whereas the Congress, by section 1753 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, has provided as follows: 

“The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations for the 
admission of persons into the civil service of the United States as 
may best promote the efficiency thereof, and ascertain the fitness of each 
candidate in respect to age, health, character, knowledge, and ability 
for the branch of service into which he seeks to enter; and for this 
purpose he may employ sultable 1 taps to conduct such inquiries, 
and may prescribe their duties, and establish regulations for the con- 
duct of persons who may receive appointments in the civil service.” 

And whereas the Congress has Classified and graded the consuls- 
general and consuls of the United States by the act entitled “An act to 

rovide for the reorganization of the consular service of the United 
States,” approved April 5, 1906, and has thereby made it practicable 
to extend to that branch of the civil service the aforesaid provisions of 
the Revised Statutes and the principles embodied in the civil-seryice 
act of January 16, 1883. 

Now, therefore, in the exercise of the 19 57 conferred upon him by 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, the President makes the 
following regulations to govern the selection of consuls-general and con- 
suls in the civil service of the United States, subject always to the 
advice and consent of the te: 

1. Vacancies in the office of consul-general and in the office of con- 
sul above class 8 shall be filled by 5 from the lower grades of 
the 3 seriyce, based upon ability and efficiency as shown in the 
service. 

2. Vacancies in the office of consul of class 8 and of consul of class 
9 shall be filled : 

(a) By promotion on the basis of ability and efficiency, as shown in 
the service, of consular clerks, and of yice-consuls, deputy consuls, and 
consular agents who shall have been appointed to such offices upon 
examination. 

(b) By new mage Segara of candidates who have passed a satisfac- 
se) examination for appointment as consul as hereafter provided. 

. Persons in the service of the Department of State with salaries of 
$2,000 or upward shall be eligible for promonon, on the basis of ability 
and efficiency as shown in the service, to any grade of the consular serv- 
ice above class 8 of consuls, 

4. The Secret: of State, or such officer of the Department of State 
as the President li designate, the Chief of the Consular Bureau, and 
the Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Commission, or some person 
whom said Commission shall designate, shall constitute a Board of Ex- 
uminers for admission to the consular service. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Examiners to formulate rules 
for and hold examinations of applicants for admission to the consular 


service. 
6. The scope and method of the examinations shall be determined by 
the Board of Examiners, but among the subjects shall be included at 


least one modern language other than English; the natural, industrial, 
and commercial resources and the commerce of the United States, es- 
pecially with reference to the possibilities of increasing and extending 
the trade of the United States with fore countries; political econ- 
omy; elements of international, comme ý maritime law. 

Examination papers shall rated on a scale of 100, and no person 
rated at less than 80 shall be eligible for certification. 

8. No one shall be examined who is under 21 or over 50 years of 
age, or who is not a citizen of the United States, or who is not of 

ter and habits and physically and mentally qualified for the 
roper performance of consular work, or who has not been specially 
ki gnated by the President for appointment to the consular service 
subject to examination. 

9. Whenever a vacancy shall occur-in the eighth or ninth class of 
consuls, which the President may deem it expedient to fill, the Secretary 
of State shall inform the Board of Examiners, who shall certify to 
him the list of those persons eligible for 5 8 
the certificate with a detailed report sho the qualifications, as 
revealed by examination, of the persons so certified. If it be desired to 
fill a yacancy in a consulate in a country in which the United States 
exercises extraterritorial jurisdiction, the Secretary of State shall sọ 
inform the Board of Examiners, who shall include in the list of 
names certified by it only such persons as have passed the examination 

rovided for in this order, and who also have passed an examination in 
Phe fundamental principles of the common law, the rules of evidence, 


` 
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and the trial of civil and criminal cases. The list of names which the 


Board of Examiners shall certify shall be sent to the President for his 
information. 

10. No promotion shall be made except for efficiency, as shown by the 
work that the officer has accomplished, the ability, promptness, and dili- 
gence displayed by him in the performance of all his official duties, his 
conduct, and his fitness for the consular service. 

11. It shall be the duty of the Board of Examiners to formulate rules 
for and hold examinations of persons designated for appointment as 
consular clerk, and of such persons designated for appointment as vice- 
consul, deputy consul, and consular agent as shall desire to become ell. 

ible for promotion. The scope and method of such examination shall 
determined by the Board of Examiners, but it shall include the same 
subjects hereinbefore prescribed for the examination of consuls. Any 
vice-consul, deputy consul, or consular agent now in the service, upon 
passing such an examination, shali become eligible for promotion, as if 
9 upon such examination. 

2. In designations for appointment subject to examination and in 
appointments after examination due regard will be had to the rule that 
as between candidates of equal merit appointments should be so made as 
to secure proportional representation of all the States and Territories 
in the consular service; and neither in the designation for examination 
or certification or appointment will the political affiliations of the can- 
didate be considered. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

THE Wurrn House, June 27, 1906. 

The Executive order supplements, as it alone could supplement, 
the act of Congress. The consular system has been taken out 
of politics; it has been classified; provision has been made for 
proper promotions. The President and the Congress have each 
done their duty. The order may, indeed, be subject to minor 
criticisms, but time and experience will afford material for 
proper amendment. 

Two duties remain upon us. We should, as individuals, im- 
press upon our constituents that the President’s order is a 
wise one and that it will be enforced; as a Congress we should 
provide adequate salaries, so that able men can afford, without 
too great sacrifice, to accept consular positions. Doubtless we 


will perform both duties. 
Modification of Chinese-Exclusion Laws. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHAMP CLARK, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 26, 1906. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 19264) making 
appropriations for the diplomatic and consular service 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHatmrmman: I am opposed to the Foster bill and every 
other bill that looks in any wise toward breaking down any 
part of the present Chinese-exclusion law. I am opposed to the 
suggestions in the President's letter or to anybody else’s sug- 
gestions that look in that direction, and the difficulty about 
all of these proposed amendments to turn this business over 
to the certification of our consuls in Asia is that no human being 
can tell by looking at them to what class the Chinamen belong, 
and I am opposed to breaking down any of these safeguards. 
They are grounded in wisdom and patriotism—founded upon 
the law of self-preservation, the supreme law of human nature. 

It required years of ceaseless and systematic agitation, years 
of constant endeavor in Congress and out of it to place upon our 


statute books the effective laws which we now have upon that 


subject. These laws were enacted as an answer to the appeal 
of the laborers of the land to be protected from the competition 
of Chinese cheap labor, and their appeal is as strong to-day to 
us to maintain the Chinese-exclusion laws in their integrity—to 
strengthen rather than to weaken them—as it was for their 
original enactment. 

The present law is the best and strongest ever placed upon 
our statute books. As it passed the House it was better and 
stronger than it was as finally enacted into law; for the House 
bill contained a provision protecting our sailors from competi- 
tion with Chinese sailors. To that the Senate was unalterably 
opposed and in conference it went out. The plain unvarnished 
truth of history is that the Senate amendments to the House 
bill, if agreed to by the House conferees, would have emascu- 
lated the bill so as to make it of little or no effect; but the 
House conferees held out and won a victory in all the proposi- 
tions in dispute except as to the provision excluding Chinese 
seamen from our ships. In that regard the House conferees 
were compelled to reluctantly yield or secure no bill, which 
would have been ruinous to the laborers of America. : 

The laborers of this country constitute its glory and its 


strength. They created its wealth. They are entitled not only 
to stringent Chinese-exclusion laws, but to have them honestly 
and rigidly enforced, and no executive officer, high or low, great 
or small, has a right to suspend, modify, or mitigate any law 
upon our statute books. 

Democrats are in favor of the eight-hour law. Both the 
eight-hour law and the Chinese question were involved at the 
same time and in the same measure in the early part of this 
session of Congress. 

On January 26, 1906, the subject of debate being a deficiency 
appropriation for the building of the Panama Canal, the fol- 
lowing proceedings were had: 


Mr. Lirraver. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following, amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“On page 16, after line 2, insert the following: 

„»The provisions of the act entitled “An act relating to the limita- 
tions of the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics employed 
upon the public works of the United States and of the District of Co- 
lumbia, approved August 1, 1892,” shall not apply to alien laborers 
5 in the construction of the isthmian canal within the Canal 
Zone. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Unxporrwoop. Mr. Chairman, I have already several days ago 
stated my opposition to this amendment. This morning I again stated 
my opposition to the adoption of this amendment under the rule. It is 
not 1 for me to take up the time of the House with a further 
discussion of the proposition, but I am not willing to even allow it to 
55 e in committee without entering my protest against this class 
of legislation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire where this particu- 
lar amendment originated. 

Mr. Lirraver. It comes from the Committee on Appropriations, as 
amended by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this par- 
ticular amendment originated-in the Committee on Sep pene 

Mr. Lrrraver, I offered the amendment myself. It was acted upon 
by the Committee on Rules, and here it is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. With due deference to the statement of my colleague, 
this amendment is not in the language of the rule introduced by him 
sos referred to the Committee on Rules. It is an entirely diferent pro- 
vision. 

Mr. LITTAVER. Why. does the gentleman not know it was amended 
by the Committee on Rules and is here by authority of the House? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was just about to state, Mr. Chairman, what 
had happened to the amendment ar age by my colleague in his 
resolution. His resolution provided for the abrogation of the eight- 
hour law so far as it applied to work upon the isthmian canal. That 
resolution went to the Committee on Rules. I am unable to state 
what transpired there to make that committee change the wording of 
the resolution introduced by my colleague. There must, of course, have 
been some good reason why the Committee on Rules changed this amend- 
ment so that it would apply only to alien labor. I have been un- 
able 

Mr. Grosvenor. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yicld to the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I think if the gentleman from New York will ad- 
dress a respectful inquiry to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE 
ARMoND], a member of the Committee on Rules, he will probably have 
a satisfactory answer to his question. . 

Mr. FrrzcGeratp. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to“the gentleman 
from Ohio, a member of the Committee on Rules, for the very full in- 
formation that he has given to the committee as to what transpired in 
his committee when this rule was considered. I am not accustomed, 
when measures are brought before this House, to go off into secret 
places to inquire as to the motives that prompted the majority in bring- 
ing those measures before the House. If the Committee on Rules is 
unable to give any reason, if the Committee on Rules can not 
justify its action, if the very versatile and ingenious gentleman from 
Ohio can do no better than to refer me to a gentleman on this side of 
the House, then I copes that, in common with other gentlemen on 
this side of the House, I shall have to be content with that explanation. 
This proposed amendment has never been suggested or recommended 
by any official of the Government. The Committee on Appropriations 
did, at the suggestion of the Secretary of War, without ample considera- 
tion, without proper consideration, attempt to insert a provision in 
this bill that would abrogate the eight-hour law so far as it applied to 
this work. I have always been opposed to efforts to legislate upon 
appropriation bills. During the past few years I have taken, whenever 
possible, provisions which were legislative out of appropriation bills. 
This is a matter that is of vast importance to a great number of citi- 
zens of this country, and if no better reasons can be assigned than those 
assigned by the T from Ohio for this action I am content to 
let the case stand in that wer: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, is this that eight-hour amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk has reported the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 1 know, but I am asking for information. 
Is this the eight-hour amendment? 

The CHARMAN. The Clerk has reported the amendment. Does the 
eae a from Missouri desire the Clerk to again report the amend- 
ment ` 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No. I was asking the Chair the simplest 
question in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman to draw his own 
conclusion. s 

ae ae of Missouri. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask that it be again 
reported. f 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be again 
reported. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to bave 
about five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate against the amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I move to strike out the last word. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Lirraver. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri has been recognized on 
a motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me from all 
the facts in this case that this amendment can not affect the thing that 


it pretends to affect. If these people down there are paid by the hour, 
then it does not affect their wages, and in a jbo aga with all due 
respect to the opinions of everybody else, I leve it is an effort to 
break down the eight-hour law; but let that be as it may, I am a good 
deal interested in another feature of this performance. It was stated 
here on the floor of the House this morning that the Secretary of War 
had suggested that the restrictions as to the exclusion of Chinese coolies 
be removed as to the Canal Zone. had somewhat to do with the 
* ze of that Chinese bill through this House, and the truth about it 
s if I could have gotten certain persons to stand up to me in another 
place than this we would have forced on the statute ks of this coun- 
try the Chinese-exclusion act as it went through this House, a much 
more stringent mensure than the present law; but I want to read you 
the phraseology of the present law—just a little of it; I am not going 
to read it all: J 

“That all laws now in force prohibiting and regulating the coming of 
Chinese persons, and persons of Chinese descent, into the United States, 
and the residence of such persons therein, including sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 13, and 14 of the act entitled ‘An act to prohibit the coming 
of Chinese laborers into the United States,’ approved September 13, 
1888, be, and the same are hereby, reenacted, extended, and continued sò 
far as the same are not inconsistent with treaty obligations, until 
otherwise provided by law, and said laws shall also apply to the island 
territory under the jurisdiction of the United States, and prohibit the 
immigration of Chinese laborers, not citizens of the United States, from 
such island territory to the mainland territory of the United States. 
whether in such Island territory at the time of cession or not, and 
from one portion of the island territory of the United States to au- 
other re: on of said island territory.” 

Well, now, it is a good while since I studied geography. The Repub- 
licans have broken down the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but I have never understood that they 
had gone into the dictionary-making business, and according to the old 

graphies this Canal Zone is not an island territory, but it is an 

thmian territory. : 

If the Secretary of War has asked that the restrictions as to the Chi- 
nese be taken off as to this Canal Zone, as was stated here a while ago, 
then it is apparent that this amendment is part and parcel of that same 
scheme. I do not propose, as far as I am concerned, to have the white 
laborers of the United States brought into competition with the Chinese 
coolies. [Applause.] And out of an abundance of caution 1 intend to 
introduce here, just as 1 as I can 1 it, a bill to apply the 
Chinese-exclusion act to the Isthmus of Panama and the Canal Zone, 
and, while I am at it, make it extend to Japanese and Korean coolies 
too, for all coolies look alike to me. [Laughter.] We might as well 
be honest about it. If certain people want this canal built by Chinese 
coolies, let them get up here and say so without any beating about the 
bush. But if they do not want it done, they will vote for that bill I 
intend to introduce here just as 9 as I can write it. 

Mr. Lirraver. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on the pending 
amendment and amendments thereto be now closed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves that debate 
upon this amendment and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. CLARK 
of Missouri) there were—ayes 96, noes 40. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Lrrraver, and 
by gentleman from Missouri, Mr. CLARK, will take their places as 
ellers. 

chp a cele again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 93, 
noes 41. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
UNDERWOOD) there were—ayes 79, noes 35. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
the gentleman from Ala 


lers. 

— committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 83, 
noes 35. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Cbank of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amend by adding: ‘The provisions of the law now in force exclud- 
ing Chinese cooly laborers from our mainland and our island posses- 
sions are hereby extended to the Isthmian Canal Zone, and shall also 
apply to Japanese and Korean coolies.’ ™ 

Ir. Lrrraver. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against that 
amendment as not being germane, and that it changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire to discuss 
the point of order? 

Mr. CLARK- of Missouri. Yes, sir. I desire to say also that the 
amendment just added changes existing law.“ 

Mr. TAWNEY. By the rule of the House? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. By the rule of the House? By the rule of 
the committee. Now, it seems to me a very strange ing if that 
kind of an amendment can be added here by that kind of a process and 
mine can not be added. While I am about it now, with the indul- 
gence of the Chair, I want to read one sentence from a document that 
was put into the Recorp by my friend from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor]. 
It is an address or something of the sort by Mr. Shonts: 

“There is no question of American labor involved in Isthmus work, 
and I repeat what the Commission has urged in its annual report, that 
it is a mistake to handicap the construction of the Panama Canal with 
any laws save those of police and sanitation, and that labor on the 
Isthmus should be excluded from the application of the eight-hour law, 
the contract-labor law, the Chinese-exclusion act, and any other law 
paama or to be passed by Congress for the benefit of American labor 
at home.” 

For that reason and by reason of this suggestion I offer this amend- 
ment. That is all I have to say about it. 


ntleman from New York, Mr. Lirraver, and 
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I quote that pregnant passage from the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to show certain things: 1. That the Democrats fought on 
that occasion to make the eight-hour law apply to work on 
the canal. 2. To have the Chinese-exclusion law apply to the 
Canal Zone. 3. On both propositions we were defeated by sheer 
force of numbers. 4. That the Administration, through its Cab- 
inet officer and other. officers, was opposed to having the eight- 
hour law and the Chinese-exclusion law apply in building the 
isthmian canal. The upshot of that day’s work is that the 
Republicans had their way, and in building the canal neither 
the eight-hour law nor the Chinese-exclusion law applies. This 
performance alone, it seems to me, should demonstrate to the 
laborers of America who their friends are. A tree is judged 
by its fruit, and a party must be judged by what its represent- 
ative men do. 

The aforementioned action of the Republican House touch- 
ing the building of the canal is only part and parcel of a gen- 
eral scheme to break down or modify the Chinese-exclusion 
law. The pretext for this is the much-magnified Chinese boy- 
cott against American products. To render this boycott as 
great a bugaboo as possible divers persons, very capable men- 
tally—including an eminent Republican who has been both a 
member of the Cabinet and minister abroad, and who has 
acted as counsel for the Chinese on important occasions— 
have been employed to scare American business men into ad- 
vocating a breaking down of our Chinese-exclusion policy. 


STATEMENTS OF CHAIRMAN HERMAN J. SCHULTEIS AND OF PRESIDENT 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


As to the nonenforcement of the laws now c the statute 
books, it is apropos to quote certain remarks of Mr. Herman J. 
Schulteis, chairman national legislative committee Knights 
of Labor, who quotes Mr. Samuel Gompers, president American 
Federation of Labor. Before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, April 6, 1904, Mr. Schulteis said inter alia: 


I make this remark because of my experience before Congressiohal 
committees since I first appeared in 1885 in behalf of labor organiza- 
tions in advocacy of the “alien contract labor law,“ which law, by 
the sa is not now and never has been properly enforced. According 
to the Government reports on the immigration question, only a fraction 
of 1 per cent of the alien immigrants are barred by the immigration 
officials, instead of from 26 to 28 per cent, as would be the case if the 
existing laws were enforced. There are over 8,000 contract laborers 
in this country now brought by one corporation (the Pennsylvania 
Railroad) and nearly 1,500 of them are at work to-day within the 
nation’s capital, doing the rough work on the new Union Depot. Said 
corporation is Hable to a fine of $1,000 for each allen brought under 
contract, ex Mess or implied, and yet the authorities have not entered 
sult for a single one of them. Comment is unnecessary. These men 
work on ten-hour shifts for $1.50 per diem. 

Officials hostile to the principles embodied in the laws are put in 
high places of executive authority, and woe to the subordinate who 
does not sneeze when the chief takes snuff. Trivial or false charges 
are placed against him (1 speak this from personal experience as an 
immigrant inspector and as a member of the board of special inquiry 
at Ellis Island, N. X.), and he is dismissed forthwith, without a trial or 
a chance to face his accusers—without a hearing, no matter how earn- 
estly he may plead for the same. A recent Executive order added to 
the civil-service law leaves it within the discretion of the chief as 
to whether a subordinate may defend himself or not. This discretion- 
255 power places every subordinate, female as well as male, completely 
at his mercy, 

The clyiLesvice law gives no security to employees who respect 
their oaths of office and perform their duties to the best of their abil- 
ity. The laws are enforced only so far as the chief approves of 
them. This is true of all laws passed in the interest of organized 
labor. The eight-hour law is being violated to-day by nearly 600 
men who are working on the new reservoir and the filtration plant, 
a public work in this city. The new post-office at the nation’s capital 
was built on the nine-hour plan, although there was and is an eight- 
hour law on the statute books. 

The Chinese-exclusion act is being violated 2 day, and it is a 
notorious fact that there are more Chinese in a single city than are 
entitled to be in the entire country under our treaty with China. It 
was this nonenforcement of existing law that prompted me to say 
before the Committee on Labor of the House on March 26, 1904 (see 
5 “ Hearings on eight hours for laborers on Government work,” 
p. 422): è 

“The organization which has given me credentials to appear before 
you in advocacy of further “ eight-hour" legislation has had its 
representatives before Congressional committees since 1868. We sup- 
posed then that the act of June 25, 1868, would secure the eight-hour 
workday for us on all work Sane ay or on behalf of the Government 
of the United States, as is requir by that law in letter and spirit. 
But, unfortunately, there have been executive officers in charge at 
various times and places in the navy-yards, arsenals, on Government 
buildings, and other public works who were hostile to the principle 
embodied in the law, and on that account were so bold as to flagrantly 
8 not alone their oaths of office but the positive enactment of the 
Songress, 

They set up ‘men of straw’ cases, ingeniously worded, in order to 
get a narrow construction of the law from the courts and still nar- 
raer opinions from the Attorneys-General, giving to these mere opin- 
ioħs a weight greater than the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, greater than the plain intent of Congress, and overriding 
sven the proclamations of the President of the United States, made by 
President Grant on May 19, 1869, and May 11, 1872, respectively. To 
meet this positive disregard of the law we have appeared from time to 
time to urge amendments and penalties which would compel the enforce- 
ment of the law by unfriendly executive officials. 

“We appeared before the O'Neil committee, the McGann, the Wade, 


the Buchanan, the Blair, the Kyle, the Phillips, the Gardner, and the 
McComas committees, all with the same object in view, to perfect the 
' eight-hour law and stop the violations of it. 
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“In this Instance, as was the case in the last Co we seek to 
enlarge its scope so as to include the Territories, provide additional 
Sy ree and inspectors, and to make the law automatic by a provision 
n the contracts, rather than to compel the individual laborer to resort 
to the courts for his rights under the law. No new principle is in- 
volved, and all questions of personal and natural rights are avoided.” 

Relative to the nonenforcement of the eight-hour law, Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, said, on 
February 11, 1904, during the above “ Hearings” (see pp. 43 and t): 

I desire to say I have had considerable correspondence with the 
officers of the Federal Government, with the heads of Departments, in 
regard to the enforcement of the present eight-hour law. I find that 
it has not been enforced, and that there is a different rule and a 
different practice obtaining in various Departments under the same law. 
I had some correspondence with the Secretary of War, who has just 
retired, and, in regard to the violations of the eight-hour law in West 
Virginia, in the building of one of the dams there, or several of the 
dams there, he quotes me an opinion of the Judge-Advocate-General, in 
which he says that the Department is not required to enforce the law; 
that if there is anyone having complaint to make, it is his privilege to 
: 5 8 attorney for the Federal Goverument and to make 
compla 

„The ACTING CHAIRMAN. This work is being done by contractors? 

“Mr. Gourzns. Yes, sir; notwithstanding the fact that the present 
law makes it an offense, a misdemeanor, for any of the officers or rep- 
eet of the Federal Government to permit the violation of the 

ght-hour law. 

“Mr. Hucues. It has been generally Ignored since it was passed in 
1868, has it not? 

“Mr. Gompers. When the xn sage resolution was first adopted by 
Congress it was simply preparatory, and then the heads of Departments 
reduced the wages of the employees whose hours of labor had been re- 
duced! President Grant issued a proclamation directing that there 
should be no reduction in wages by reason of the reduction in the hours 
of labor to i sage With the panic of 1873 there was again a laxity on 
ue part of the officers of the Government in the enforcement of the 
aw. 


SOME QUEER DOCUMENTS, 


June 24, 1905, there issued from the Department of Commerce 
and Labor two very queer documents, being Department Circu- 
lars Nos. 80 and 81. Circular No. 80 is in words and figures as 
follows: 


— 
z AMENDMENTS TO THE CHINESE-EXCLUSION REGULATIONS, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 25, 1905. 
To all officers charged with the 5 of the 
Chinese-exclusion laws and all others thom it may concern: 

The Chinese exclusion regulations approved May 3, 1905, are hereby 
3 so as to include rule 42a, hereby made and prescribed as 
‘ollows : > 

RULE 42a. No Chinese sg tong who shall satisfy the officer in charge 

of the exempt classes (although not su 2805 
required 


accord- 
such 

after 1 been admitted to pa: 

be found the 

be in the 


38, 39, 40, 41, 
May 3, 1905; 


ether with 
sea- 


men, as provided in rule 38; those seeking ood faith to pass 
through the country to foreign territory, as provided in rules 39 and 
42a, and persons whose physical condition necessitates immediate 


op i port of the United States. 
ULE 6. The examination 3 in rule 5 should be separate 
and apart from the public, in the presence of Government officials 
and such witness or witnesses only as the examining officer shall des- 
ignate, and if, upon the conclusion thereof, the Chinese applicant for 
admission is adjudged to be inadmissible, he should be 9 of his 
right of appeal, and his counsel should be permitted, after duly filing 
notice of appeal, to examine and make copies of the evidence upon 
which the excluding decision is based. . f 
RULE 12. All certificates, or other evidence, offered by Chinese per- 
sons to establish their right of admission to the United States, other 
than section 6 certificates and laborers’ registration certificates, shall 
be retained by the officers in charge of the administration of the 
Chinese-exclusion laws at ports of entry; the immunity from arrest of 
the Chinese rsons admitted thereon resti upon their exclusive 
occupation in the pursuits for which their certificates, or other evidence, 
claim that they respectively seek admission to the United States (see 
Rule 59): Provided, however, That if the officer in charge shall have 
reason to believe that any person eee a certificate is not 
he person to whom said certificate was issued, or is not a member of 
the exempt class as expressed in the certificate, he shall take up said 
certificate and forward the same to the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration at Washington, together with a statement of his reasons for 


by writin. 
fon and t 


across 


date 

oe 39. E chi labo ng the riyilege of transit 
ULE 5 very nese rer see 0 8 
— — h the United States to 1 — sS shall as a condition 


` 


ent to being allowed such priyilege, comply with the following | 


uirements; and If such a person is found, in the judgment of the 
officer in charge at the port of arrival, to be seeking the privilege of 
transit with an ulterior pu of galning an unlawful access to the 
United States, he shall be sed permission to land: 

(a) The applicant shall be uired to produce to the officer in 
charge of the enforcement of the ese-exclusion laws at the port of 
arrival a prepaid through ticket across the whole territory of the 
United States, land or water, intended to be traversed (and to his 
alleged foreign destination according to the manifest of the vessel on 
which he arrives), and such other reasonable proof as may be re- 
quired of him to pirat | the sald officer that a bona fide transit only 
is intended, and that the applicant does not seek the foreign destina- 
tion named — him with an ulterior purpose of pce 8 access 
to the United States in violation of law; and such ticket and other 
evidence in writing presented by the 8 must be 80 Kanpoa or 

is deputy as to preyent th 


marked and dated by the said officer or 0 eir 
use a second time; but no such applicant shall be constacted as in- 
tending in faith to make such transit only if he has already, on 


same arrival, made application for and been denied admission to the 
Bae The ap licant in such sibl in his 
e applican such case, or some responsible person 
behalf, or the transportation company whose through ticket he holds, 
shall furnish to the said officer in charge a good and sufficient bond in 
the penal sum of $500, conditioned for applicant's continuous transit 
through and actual departure from the United States within a reason- 
able time, not exceeding in any instance twenty days from the date 
upon which said privilege is granted; but the said bond shall not be 
required of any such applicant who remains on shipboard for transit 
through the water territory of the United States, or who is transferred 
from one vessel to another vessel in a port of the United States for a 
similar transit, unless the vessel on which said applicant departs may 
touch at another port of the United States on the way to its foreign 
port or destination. 

(c) The applicant in every such case shall furnish to sald officer in 
charge, to be taken as directed by said officer, a photograph of himself in 
triplicate, and shall submit to the physical examination of his person 

ulred y the Bertillon system of identification, 

ULE 40. The officer in charge of the enforcement of the Chinese- 
exclusion laws at the port of arrival shall prepare a descriptive list, 
to which one of the photographs required by rule 39 (e shall be 
attached, bound in book form, for file in his office, containing, as to 
each Chinese laborer who is an applicant for the privilege of passing 
through the United States to foreign territory, the following informa- 
tion: Name, age, sex, place of residence, and the data referred to 
number required for his identification. To the said 


e that applicant has complied with all the 
at, being assured of appl cants good faith, 
ed him. 


40, shall be prepared by the officer in ng hy detached blanks cor- 

Iptive list, to each of 
which shall be attached one of the photographs required by rule 39 
and upon both of said 1 as well as on the one atta 
to said bound list, shall be stamped the seal of the said officer in 
charge, so placed as not to cover any part of the face. One of said 
copies shall be forwarded by the first mail after it is prepared to the 
officer in charge of the intended port of exit and the remaining one 
shall be given to the conductor of the train, or to the captain of the 
vessel, by which the Chinese laborer to whom they relate is carried, 
for delivery to the said officer at the port of exit. 

RULE. 42. One of the copies described in rule 41 shall be retained by 
the officer in charge at the port of exit, for his files, and the other, after 
an indorsement has been made thereon, duly signed and dated, to the 
effect that the Chinese laborer named therein has been identified and 
has departed from the United States, shall be returned by mail to the 
officer by whom it was prepared, and its receipt by him, aay executed 
as herein required, sball be his authority for cancellation of the bond 
given on behalf of the Chinese laborer, as provided in rule 39b, to 
whom said descriptive list refers. 

Rute 43. In view of the provisions of section 1 of the act approved 
April 29, 1902, it will be necessary for Chinese persons of the exempt 
classes who are citizens or subjects of the insular territory of the 
United States to comply with the terms of section 6 of the act approved 


c), 
ed 


July 5, 1884, and for this purpose the permission of such persons to go 
from one insular territory to another insular territory the United 
States, or from such insular territory to the mainland territory of the 
United States, shall be granted by an officer designated for that pur- 
pose by the chief executives of said insular territor respectively, and 
the duties imposed by section 6 of the act approved July 5, 1884, upon 


United States diplomatic and consular officers in foreign countries in 
relation to Chinese persons of the said classes shall be discharged by 
the officers in charge of the enforcement of the Chinese-exclusion acts 
at the ports, respectively, from which 5 members of such excepted 
classes intend to depart from any insular territory of the United 
States: Provided, however, That the privil of transit shall be ex- 
tended to members of the exempt classes and to Chinese persons other 
than laborers as provided in rule 42a. 
F. H. Larnep, 


Acting Commissioner-General, 
Approved June 24, 1905. 
V. H. METCALF, Secretary. 


Circular No. 81 is in words and figures as follews: 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE CHINESE-EXCLUSION LAWS—GHNERAL INSTRUC- 
TI 8. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND ILanon, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 24, 1905. 
To all officers charged with the enforcement of the 
hinese-exclusion laws and all others whom it may concern: 

The attention of all officers charged with the enforcement of the 
Chinese-exclusion laws is directed to Department Circular No. š 
issued under date of June 24, 1905. Under the provisions of the 
treaty and laws in relation to the exclusion of Chinese persons, ofii- 
cials of the Chinese Government, and teachers, students, travelers for 
curiosity or pleasure, merchants, and their lawful wives and minor 
children, when in possession of the certificate required by section 6 of 
the act of July 5, 1884, must be allowed to come and go of their own 
free will and accord, and must be accorded all the rights, priviloges, 
and immunities and exemptions which are accorded to the ciheeus and 
subjects of the most fayored nation. 

Attention is also called to the fact that under rule 424 Chinese per- 
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sons, other than laborers, not supplied with the certificate provided for 
by section 6 of the act of July 5, 1884, may be permitted to pass 


through the United States in transit, upon producing to the officer in 
charge of the enforcement of the Chinese-exclusion laws at the port of 
arrival, such reasonable Cased as ma be required to satisfy him that a 
bona fide transit only is intended. ttention is especially called to the 
fact that Chinese persons, other than laborers, in ession of a sec- 
tion 6 certificate are not required to give bond, or furnish a photograph, 
or submit to the physical examination required by the Bertillon system 
of identification. 

The purpose of the Chinese-exclusion laws is to oe the immigra- 
tion of Chinese laborers and not to restrict the freedom of movement 
of Chinese persons belonging to the exempt classes; and in determining 
whether Chinese persons are laborers or members of the exempt classcs 
officers charged with the enforcement of the laws are cautioned to act 
with discretion. While laborers must be strictly excluded, the law 
must be enforced without harshness, and unnecessary inconvenience or 
annoyance must not be caused such persons as are entitled to enter the 
United States. Chinese persons whose 1 or situation clearly 
indicates that they do not belong to the class of laborers must be 
treated with the same consideration extended to members of any other 
nationality, and they are not under any circumstances to be subjected 
to unnecessary surveillance. 

The Department holds that the purpose and intent of the Chinese- 

exclusion laws are to absolutely prevent the coming to the United 
States of laborers, skilled or unskilled. The certificate provided for 
under section 6 of the act of 1884, when viséed by the indorsement of 
the diplomatic representatives of the United States in the foreign 
country from which the certificate issues, or of the consular repre- 
sentatives of the United States at the port or place from which the 
person named in the certificate is about to Copart is, by said section 6, 
made prima facile evidence of the facts set forth therein. The diplo- 
matic and consular N of the United States have, by direc- 
tion of the President, been instructed, before viséeing any certificate, to 
strictly comply with all the requirements of that portion of section 6, 
which provides as follows: 
„and such diplomatic representative or consular representative, 
whose indorsement is so required, is bereby empowered, and it shall be 
his duty, before indorsing such certificate as aforesaid, to examine into 
the truth of the statements set forth in said certificate, ahd if he shall 
find, upon examination, that said or any of the statements contained 
therein are untrue, it shall be his duty to refuse to indorse the same.“ 

You are therefore instructed to accept, as evidence of the right of the 
holders to land, certificates viséed uy, the American diplomatic or con- 
sular representatives when such certificates comply in all material re- 
spects with the requirements of the law, unless you have good reason 
to believe that any person presenting such a certificate is not the per- 
son to whom said certificate was issued or is not a member of any one 
of the exempt classes. Chinese persons of the exempt classes applying 
for admission to the United States properly certified are entitled to al 
the rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded 
to citizens and subjects of the most favored nation. 

Any harshness in the administration of the Chinese-exclusion laws 
will not for one moment be tolerated, and any discourtesy shown Chi- 
nese persons, either laborers or of the exempt classes, by any of the 
officials of this Department will be cause for immediate dismissal of the 
offender from the service. 

V. H. Mercaur, Secretary. 


I wish to call particular attention to that last sentence. It 
shows a remarkable tenderness for the Chinese, a tenderness 
which will not be greatly appreciated by American laborers 
whose places would be taken by cooly laborers. This, taken in 
connection with the statement of Mr. Sargent, Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, to the effect that the reason why the 
$600,000 appropriation to enforce the Chinese-exclusion law had 
not been exhausted was because the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor had ordered a less stringent enforcement of those laws, 
demonstrates beyond all question that the Administration is in 
favor of modifying the Chinese-exclusion law, for the partial 
suspension of that law by the Administration is proof positive 
that the present law is too drastic to suit the powers that be. 

The suspension in whole or in part by the executive depart- 
ment of the Government of a law properly placed upon the 
statute books is dangerous, unlawful, and unconstitutional. It 
is a practice that should not be tolerated for one moment. 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Foster] is one of the most 
prominent Republican Members of the House and has several 
times presided over this body. He has introduced a bill into 
this House which can have but one interpretation and that is 
that it will make it easier for Chinese to get into the country. 
At any rate, that is the interpretation placed upon it by the 
yast army of laborers in the country—and organized labor 
alone counts 3,000,000 souls upon its rolls. Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, has 
volced the protest of that great organization against all at- 
tempts to modify the Chinese-exclusion law. 

In two editorials the Federationist says: 

{Editorial in American Federationist, March, 1906.] 
"TIS THE COOLY IN THE WOOD PILE. 


A few days ago we received a request from one of the New York 
newspapers, asking us to wire our opinion upon the boycott in China 
agninst American goods, and asking further: “To what is it due? 
Will relief in present restrictive laws tend to stop boycott? What is 
your opinion as to wisdom of changing the law in relation to its effect 
on American labor? Please add any general statement or suggestion 
pertaining to the matter as a whole.” 

Because of the general interest which labor has in this subject, we 
herewith give our answer: 

The boycott on American goods in China is at present largely over- 
stated, and is rather a movement against all forelgners than a move- 
ment especially yew American goods and American action as regards 
our relations to China. 


The American Federation of Labor sent, some time ago, a representa- 
tive to the Orient with instruction to investigate {nto conditions, but 
with especial reference to the Philippines. The substance of the re- 
port from this 5 was that there existed and was growing a 
strong resentment on the part of the cooly class against our exclusion 
laws; that there is an equally strong, if not stronger, objection to the 

licy of this country on the part of Europeans living in China and the 
*hilippines, for the same reason. Aleea d did they resent any pro- 
hibition against the importation of Chinese into the Philippine Islands, 
and, further, that these latter interests seem to be working in close ac- 
cord with the Asiatic Association in the United States for the purpose 
of producing the condition which is now giving so much apprehension 
to our exporters. 

The stay-at-home sentiment of China is wearing away, and they are 
seeking outlets toward high-wage countries, They are encouraged in 
this by those in the high-wage countries who complain and desire to 
reduce the existing wage. 

Changes in the existing exclusion laws would not have the slightest 
effect to stop the boycott. What they do need they will buy, and what 

roducts of our civilization oe do not need mo will not buy when 
iving here, and therefore much less will they buy it in China. Nothing 
could be more disastrous than the changing of our exclusion laws, 
whether it be regarded as relating to labor solely, or to the main- 
tenance of our occidental form of civilization. 

The influx of Chinese coolies must Inevitably reduce our present 
standard of wage, and the effect thereof will be felt in every relation 
of life. It will Interfere with a number of marriages, the raising and 
schooling of children, and what results it may have upon the public 
peace would be easier imagined than described. 

The flood may be checked now, in spite of the lack of unity In the 
white race. To check it after it has assumed greater proponi ons and 
industry and other phases of life have been profoundly influenced by a 
large influx would be next to impossible. 

Races that do not blend destroy each other, and in the industrial 
struggle it is not the best, but the cheapest, that survive. 

To relax in any manner our present none too effective Chinese-exclu- 
sion laws would, in my opinion, be to invite, not to check, the yellow 

EGE often spoken of as military, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
ndustrial. 

I hope that the working people of this country and that the people 
of this country generally may be spared the result which would inevita- 
bly follow from any yielding to either thè clamor of the Chinese, the 
pleadings of the exporters, or the puerile sentimentality of our * mis- 
sionartes.” 

These views fully apply to the effort of those who would reverse the 
policy of our Government, as expressed by the existing Chinese-exclu- 
sion law, which, by the way, is none too effective in the manner it is 
now administered. 


[Editorial in American Federationist, November, 1905.] 
THE CHINESE MUST NOT COME. 


There seems to be a well-defined policy, of interested parties to induce 
Congres at its forthcoming session to let down the bars to the hordes 
of Chinese cooly laborers, so that they may come into the United States 
and its possessions. Some ministers of the 5 N also are consciously 
or unconsciously giving their services to this venal project. If con- 
sciously, they appear to be more concerned in the welfare of the 
Chinese than of the American people. If unconsciously, they should 
study the facts and the history of Chinese immigration into the United 
States and other countries. 

Of course there is reason for complaint against the indiscriminate 
immigration of oples from other countries, and all realize that 
some better regulation and restriction are essential in regard to this. 
but such classes of immigration can not be considered on parallel 
lines when discussing the immigration of Chinese laborers. 

The Chinese are unassimilable. Their civilization is entirely at 
variance with that of the American people. The Chinese and the 
Caucasians can not live, prosper, and progress side by side in the same 
country. The whole 1 f Chinese immigration to any country 
on the face of the globe in appreciable numbers has demonstrated 
this time and time again. They have dominated wherever they have 
entered, unless they have been driven out by the force of arms or 
excluded before their numbers were permitted to attain an overwhelm- 
ing influence. Their domination is not because of higher attainments, 
but because of their subtlety, their lack of wants, interests, or desires; 
because they are cheap laborers and cheap merchants, and thus in- 
dustrially and commercially freeze out their competitors, the Ameri- 
can workmen and even the American business men. This has been 
demonstrated on the Pacific coast and in the Sandwich Islands, as 
well is in the Philippines. 

American workingmen realize the great danger, not only to them 
and their interests, but to all the people of our country. Business 
men, students, and observers are in entire accord upon this question 
of the necessity of excluding Chinese laborers from coming to the 
United States. 

Workmen are second to none in their des for their fellow-men 
without consideration from whence they hail; but they would be less 
than human did they disregard the lessons of the past and the dangers 
which would threaten not only their standard of life, but every hope 
ae me safety of themselves in the present and those who will come 
after them. 

The economic, social, religious, and political life of our entire people 
is at stake In this question, and they will not tamely submit to a 
false sentimentality to please the few sordid profit mongers who, for 
a slight monetary gain, would endanger the future of our Republic. 
Aye, they will not submit even to the possibility of this backward 
movement, though it ruffles the N and 1 4 of a few 
ministers of the gosper who, by the way, might better devote their 
talents and energies tọ the efort for the uplift of the workers of our 
own country. 

The so-called“ Chinese boycott of American producta; the activity 
of the sugar planters of Hawaii, who have again evinced their love 
for the Chinese, the subtle tactics pursued in certain quarters by em- 
ployers antagonistic to organized labor, the effusions of some preach- 
ers—all bear the stamp of a carefully concocted plan to “ modify,” 
with the hope of ult mee. nullifying, the entire policy of the 
American pave to keep the Chinese from coming to any place where 

es. 


our flag fl 
The American workmen, the American people, must be pte Ate i S 
gain or 


not more, alert than those who would, either for the greed o 
a false sentimentality, undermine our civilization. 
The bars must not and will not be let down for the Chinese, 
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That last sentence, “ The bars must not and will not be let 
down for the Chinese,” should become the settled policy of the 
whole American people. 

I do not have very much pride of opinion in anything I do in 
this House or anywhere else, but I was active in getting the 
present Chinese-exclusion act put upon the statute books, and I 
intend to fight every inch of ground to change or break it up in 
any degree whatever. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX A. 
PETITION OF SEAMEN TO PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES. 


To the PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the International Seamen's Union of America, re- 
spectfully brings to your attention the following conditions of fact and 
law and respectfully bases on such conditions the petition wherewith 
this paper concludes : 


I. STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


“Chinese persons“ and “persons of Chinese descent,” not being 
“ officials, teachers, students, merchants, or travelers for curiosity or 
3 and not being Chinese laborers in transit across the terri- 

ry of the United States in the course of their journey to or from 
other countries,“ and not being Chinese laborers once lawfully within 
territory of the United States and having return privileges, are habitu- 
ally engaged in seaports of Asia for service as seamen a ships of 
American register, and habitually serve as seamen aboard such ships 
in their voyaging between the Orient and ports of the United States. 

Consular officers of the United Sta in dealing with vessels and 
crews of vessels, make no distinction between Chinese persons who are 
seamen and other persons who are seamen. 

Officers of the Department of Commerce and Labor charged with the 
duty of executing the Chinese-exclusion laws of this country treat such 
Chinese seamen as lawfully aboard such ships. 


II. STATEMENT OF LAW. 


a) The statutory law does not include seamen among the classes of 
Chinese persons 8 mitted to enter, or to reside within, the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Section 2 of the Chinese-exclusion act of September 13, 1888, pro- 
vides: “ That Chinese officials, teachers, students, merchants, or travel- 
ers for curiosity or pleasure, shall be permitted to enter the United 
States,“ ete., in terms following the language of treaty. 

It is needless, for the purpose of this petition, to cite the statutory 
rovisions affecting Chinese persons in transit or the provisions affecting 
Shinese having “ return ” privilege. 

Noninclusion of seamen among the classes mentioned in the quoted 
section of the act of 1888 is not altered by any express provision of 
that or any other statute or by any treaty. 

(b) Judicial construction of the statutory laws has not enlarged, by 
doctrines of implication, by considerations as to treaties, or otherwise, 
the number, or extended the Hteral limits, of the classes of Chinese per- 
soon ot by such statutory law to enter, or to reside within, the 
jurisdiction ef the United States. 

In the case of Ah Fawn (57 Fed. Rep., p. 591) he intent of 
China and the United States in that treaty definition of “ exempted 
classes,” which has been incorporated into section 2 of the act of i888, 
was directly considered, with this result, that the court concluded the 
mention of classes who might come was designated to exclude from free 
immigration privileges all Chinese persons not officials, teachers, stu- 
dents, merchants, or trayelers for curiosity or pleasure. 

So in the case of Lee Ah Yin p. The Uni States (116 Fed. Rep., 
p. 614) the circuit court of appeals, ninth circuit, cites approvingly the 
decision in the case of Ah Fawn, and holds that by excluding “ Inbor- 
ers from free immigration privilege China and the United States in 
treaties and the United States in statutes intended to exclude “all im- 
migration to the United States from China other than that of the privi- 
leged classes, who were, by the terms of the treaty, permitted to come 
for pu s of teaching, trade, travel. study, and curiosity.” 

(e) The Executive Departments of the Federal Government accept and 
act upon the strict construction principle laid down In the ci deci- 
sions, except as to seamen. 

»The true theory of the Federal law,” said the Attorney-General 
in an opinion rendered July 15, 1898, “is not that all Chinese persons 
may enter this country who are not forbidden, but that only those may 
enter who are expressly allowed.” 

“ Rules of the partment of Commerce and Labor are to the same 
effect, saye that they expressly except seamen from Chinese laborers ” 
forbidden to reside within American territory. (See rules 1, 15, and 
16 relating to the exclusion of Chinese. 

(d) A vessel of the United States is territory of the United States. 

“An American vessel,“ said Justice Field, in the case of Ah 81 (13 
Fed. Rep., p. 286), “is deemed to a part of the territory of the State 
within which its home port is situated, and as such a part of the terri-. 
tory of the United States.” 

his is the doctrine of the 8 Court of the United States in 

83 U. S., p. 430) and in Wilson v. McNamee (102 

a rom the opinion of Justice Hunt, in the earlier case, 
statement is quoted: 

In the celebrated Trent case, occurring in 1862, Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell were removed from a British private vessel by Commodore 
Wilkes, of the San Jacinto, a public vessel of the United States. Great 
Britain insisted that the rights of a neutral vessel not only had been 
violated, for which she demanded apology, but she insisted that these 
persons should be replaced and returned on board a British ship. This 
was done, and they were actually placed on board a British vessel in 
or near the harbor of Boston. They were not British subjects, and 
their return could only have been demanded for the reason that they 
had been torn from British soil, and the sanctity of British soil, as 
represented by a British ship, had been violated. Citizenship or resi- 
dence had no influence upon the question.” 

(e) When a Chinese person is aboard a vessel of the United States 
he is in territory of the United States. 

A Chinese laborer lawfully within the United States, shipped in San 
Francisco as a seaman aboard a vessel of the United States. After a 
voyage to New South Wales he was denied the right to land in San 
Francisco, the claim being made that having gone with his ship to a 
foreign port he had brought himself within the prohibitions attaching 
under our exclusion laws to Chinese persons who had left the territory 


of this ny; This denial of right was held unlawful in the case 


of Ah Sing Fed. Rep., p. 286), the Federal circuit court ruling 
—.— rn seaman, having remained with his ship, had not left American 


The same doctrine was applied in the subsequent case of Ah Tie and 
others (13 Fed. Bone p 202). 

(f) A vessel of the United States being territory of the United States, 
and a Chinese on aboard a vessel of the United States being in ter- 
ritory of the United States, a Chinese person having no right to be in 
territory of the United States has no right to serve as a seaman aboard 
a vessel of the United States. 

So far as your petitioner is informed, the doctrine thus stated has 
never been 3 A by American seamen to any Executive De- 

artment of the eral Government, although efforts have been made 
o obtain Executive action in prevention of the employment of Chinese 
persons as seamen aboard American ships—Chinese persons—that is, 
not entitled to enter American territory. The only delay an inquirer 
into the law is likely to encounter in reaching acceptance of this doc- 
trine will be due, your petitioner believes, to possible misconception of 
the scope and value of three judicial decisions, namely, In re Moncan 
. Rep., 44), In re Ah Kee (22 Fed. Rep., 519), and In re Jam 
101 Fed. Rep., 989). However, the American-ship-is-American-terri- 
tory principle was not invoked and was not considered in any of these 
cases, and controlling principle of each of them (all may come who 
are not expressly forbidden) has been udiated by the later and 
higher authority of Lee Ah Yin p. The United States (116 Fed. Rep., 
. 614), affirming the principle of United States v. Ah Fawn (57 Fed, 
P., P. 591)—none may come who are not expressly allowed. 


III. PRAYER, 


In consideration of the facts and the law as hereinbefore stated, the 
undersigned prays application of the law to the facts, to the end that 
American seamen may be oy — further injury by nonexecution of 
statutes to the protection whereof they believe themselves entitled in 
individual right and for national welfare. 

It is ur upon your attention, moroever, that a construction of 
Chinese-exclusion statutes placing Chinese seamen outside such statutes 
must lead to the conclusiom that Chinese persons who are by their call- 
ing as seamen saved from the prohibitions of the exclusion policy fall 
under the maritime law only—a conclusion involving (unless judge- 
made law be used) recognition of the right to quit work in our seaports 
and the right of unobstructed locomotion within American territory 
in the usual manner of seamen shifting from port to port and from 
oversea trade to coastwise, lake, or river trade. 

Your petitioner can not believe, now that it brings to your notice the 
conditions as it sees them, that you will suffer any straining of the 
Chinese-exclusion laws as against the rights of American seamen and 
the national interest as represented by them, or any unauthorized 
abridgment of the navigation laws. 

Wherefore, this prayer: That you direct the consular, immigration, 
and other executive cers of the United States to cooperate in enforc- 
ing the Chinese-exclusion laws in the matter of seamen. 

INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN'S UNION OF AMERICA, 
By Wu. H. Frazier, Secretery-Treasurer, 
EDWARD J. LIVERNASH, Counsel. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30, 1905. 


APPENDIX B. 
DIFFERENTIAL ON REFINED SUGAR. 


aoe January 16, 1906, the following proceedings were had in the 
ouse: . 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amend by inserting in line 6, page 2, after the word ‘ aforesaid,’ the 
following: Except on Philippine sugar there shall, after the approval 
of this bill by the President of the United States, be levied, ected, 
and paid In lieu of the duties now provided by law on all sugar above 
No. 16 Duteh standard and on all sugar which has gone through a 
process of refining, imported into the United States 1 cent and eight 

undred and twenty-five one-thousandths of 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. PAYNE: Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I wish you would reserve it. 

FEES Payxe. I will reserve it for five minutes in the interest of my 
end. 

Mr. Crank of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire whatever 
at this stage of the proceedings to inflict a speech upon this House, 
but I want to explain this amendment very briefly. he total differ- 
ential on refined sugars imported into this country amounts to $5.30 
a ton. This amendment cuts off $2.50 of that differential and leaves 
$2.80. If I had followed my own inclination I wouid have offered 
an amendment to cut it all off; but yielding to the judgment of some 
of my friends, I have offered the amendment which takes off $2.50 of 
that differential. 

They say, and therefore I say, expressing their opinion, that taking 
half of it off no possible Injury can be done to the producer of raw 
sugar in the United States, and still gives the American market to 
the American manufacturer. But it does reduce the price of refined 
sugar to the American consumer, and so that you can not have any 
doubt about it I will tell how. Last year we imported and consumed 
2,967,160 tons. The reduction that this amendment gives would 
amount to $6,917,905 a year—that is, it ents off that much annually 
of the enormous and unjust profits of the su: trust and gives it to 
the 83,000,000 American consumers of refin sugar. 

Now, gentlemen not only on the Democratic side, but the Re- 

ublican side—and I would not say anything to hurt your feelings, 

nse I like you all—time and time again on that side of the House 
and in Republican stump speeches a in Republican editorials we 
have heard the American sugar trust denounced in the severest terms 
that a man can pronounce in the English language. Now, you haye an 
opportunity of proying your faith y your works, and you vote 
against this amendment, forever and eternally hereafter hold your 
peace about the extortion of the sugar trust. 

Now, one word more. For the seven hundredth time, I think, tho 
gentleman from New York, chairman of the Committee on are am 


ea has referred to a s h I made here in the spring of 1897. 
want him to get that t, for what I said was classic [laughter], 
borrowed bodily from Sir Walter Scott’s “ Marmion.” That was that 


custom-house in the United States “ from turret 


I would destroy eve 
“4 * Now, I will tell you what I have to say about 


to foundation stone.“ 
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that. One of my Pap grea In this House, along back in the sixti 
was a man of splendid genious—Col. George W. Anderson. He hai 
boxed the political compass completely before he died. He had be:onged 
to every political party that was organized in his time, except the Pro- 
hibitionist. [Laughter.] He was born a Democrat in Tennessee. He 
became a Whig, a Know-Nothing, and a Republican; served four years 
in this House as a Republican, and then, returning to the Democrats, 
was made a judge by appointment of a mocratic governor, and died 
finally in the odor of Democratic sanctity. 

While he was running for Congress the second time he was opposed 
by a very able man, Col. F. Switzler, the Nestor of the editorial pro- 
fession in Missouri.. In the debate Colonel Switzler took an entire 


time came, the only reply that he ever made to the charge of incon- 
sistency was: Fellow-citizens, consistency be damned!“ [Laugh- 
ter.] f I were not a church member I would repeat those words 


repare an illuminated edition 


of that speech a made in the debate here in 1897 and present 
ai G ot them with a copy of it to frame and hang on his wall. 
aughter, 


common western e 


very 
But I want 


(Laughter. ] 


speech, 
in high esteem): On the Cuban reciprocity 
Morris of Minnesota offered this same amendment, word for word. 
The Chairman of the committee on that occasion [Mr. SHERMAN], a 
splendid petty. e ruled that it was not germane. Mr. Morris 
or somebody on that side—I think it was Mr. TAwNsy—appealed from 
the decision of the Chair. By a very lar 
resentatives, largely Republican in its 
and established the precedent by a very large vote that this differential 
amendment is germane. I believe it is germane, The chief feature 
of this bill is sugar. We have all talked sugar for twelve days. It 
has been sugar, sugar all the time, and this amendment deals with 
sugar. Mr. Chairman, I take it, with all due respect to the present 
occupant of the chair, or any other man that ever occupied the chair 
or ever will occupy it, that the House of Representatives is greater 
than any chairman of it ever was or ever can be. That was the de- 
liberate verdict of this House, and, as I said here the other day, it was 
n splendid spectacle, one of the finest that I have ever seen, when 
enough Republicans marched down that aisle and joined with us to 
march between the tellers and overthrow the Republican machine in 
this House. The Republican insurrectos on that occasion emancipated 
themselves from the shackles which bound them for one brief, fleeting, 
halcyon moment. They must have felt more like men, more like 
Americans, when the sun set that day than they ever felt on any other 
day of their lives. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the highest precedent, the most binding 
one, it seems to me, that can be found in the parliamentary history 
of de ais! and on that I rest this case. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic e. : 


majority the House of Rep: 
aracter, overruled the Chair 


Advice of Jackson and Lincoln—Foster Bond-Plate Order—Omelal Figures Show 
McKinley Tarif Produced a Deficit eyen Before Cleyeland’s Nomination. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEB, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 13, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8) to amend an 
act entitled “An act temporarily to provide reyenue for the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes, approved March 8, 1902— 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee said: s 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are trying to reduce the Dingley tariff 
rates for the benefit of the people of the Philippine Islands. 
Measured by the code of morals fixed by our forefathers, if not 
to Filipinos, and the height of wisdom. The Filipinos are not 
by the Constitution they made, such a reform is simple justice 
aliens. They are ruled by the laws of Congress, to which they 
must submit, are within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and we do not wish their enmity in peace and certainly not in 
war. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the proposition to reduce the Dingley 
rates to benefit the Filipino people has been so fully discussed 
that I shall now consider another question, to wit: Why stop 
tariff reform here? Why not reduce the Dingley rates for the 
benefit of the people of the United States? Are these rates 
sacred and tariff trusts sanctified? With the Republicans it 
seems they are. 

I insist that we should reform the tariff for the benefit of our 
home people, that their local trade and their commerce with all 
nations may be enhanced. 

Why should our own people longer remain the victims of this 
unjust and oppressive tariff and the monopolies and combina- 


tions produced and sheltered by it? Why, by reducing these 
rates relief can be brought to the people and these “ captains of 
industry“ made to obey the law, and thus aid in upholding 
proper standards of fair dealing and commercial integrity with 
our own people. 

When, before the present Republican party, did any political 
party stand pat on a tariff rate or other tax? The old Whig 
party did not. Henry Clay and his associates did not favor a 
“perpetual” protective tariff, and he repeatedly said so. The 
country had become so prosperous under the reyenue tariff of 
1846 that all political parties were silent on the tariff question 
in 1856. Lincoln was no stand-patter. He approved several 
tariff bills that reduced the rate, and sanctioned other tariff 
bills which declared, literally, that they were to be“ tem- 
porary.” ‘These raised the tariff rate. 

The word “protection” was not “used” in either the plat- 
form of 1860 or 1864, on which Mr. Lincoln was elected Presi- 
dent. The failure to use the word “ protection” is referred to 
by Mr. Blaine in his Twenty Years in Congress, in these words: 

The convention [of June 7, 1860] therefore avoided the use of the 
word “protection,” and was contented with the moderate declaration 
that “sound public 8 83 such an adjustment of import 


duties as will encourage t elopment of the industrial interests of 
the whole country. 


The protectionists had enacted the high tariff of 1842, opposed 
the revenue tariff of 1846, which levied a rate of 30 per cent ad 
valorem, and yet these protectionists, with a few exceptions, - 
voted for the tariff of 1857, which levied a 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem rate—the lowest tariff “ since the war of 1812,” says Mr. 
Blaine. 

Mr. Blaine gives this reason for this surrender of “ protec- 
tion.” He says: 

The principles embodied in the tariff of 1856 seemed for the time to 
be so entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it „ not 
only among the people, but among the protective economists, and even 
among the manufacturers, to a large extent. 

So general was this pa ieee Rk N that in 1856 a protective tariff was 


not suggested, or even hinted, by any one of the three parties which 
presented Presidential candidates. 


Mr. Blaine had already spoken of the prosperous condition of 
the people from 1846 to 1857, when the revenue act of 1846 was 
modified by the much lower tariff of 1857. Mr. Blaine said: 

Moreover, the tariff of 1846 was yidélng an abundant revenne, and 
the business of the country was in a flourishing condition at the time 
his Administration [President Pierce's] was organized. Money became 
very abundant after the year 1849; large enterprises were undertaken, 


speculation was prevalent, and for a considerable period the prosperity 
of the country was general and apparently genuine. 


But all parties in 1857 united, practically, to reduce the reve- 
nues by reducing the rate levied by the act of 1846, and enacted 
the tariff of 1857, about which Mr, Blaine says : 


TARIFF OF 1857 LOWEST SINCE THE WAR OF 1812. 


By this law [tariff 1857] the duties were placed lower than they had 
been at any time since the war of 1812. 


WELL RECEIVED BY THE PEOPLE. 


The act [tariff 1857] was well received by the people, and was, in- 
deed, concurred in by a considerable portion of the Republican party. 

The New England Senators, with few exceptions, joined with 
the Democrats in enacting the 20 per cent ad valorem tariff of 
1857, thereby reducing, I repeat, the 30 per cent ad valorem 
rates of the revenue tariff of 1846, although in 1842 the pro- 
tectionists had voted for the high or protective tariff of 1842. 

Thus we find that the protectionists, three years before the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, had practically abandoned “protec- 
tion "—high protective tariff—and omitted in 1860 to use the 
word protection“ in the Lincoln platform of that year. 

Mr. Blaine and Mr. Edward Atkinson declared that the panic 
of 1857 was “ financial.” It was a “bank panic” and “ ended 
in a few months,” said Mr. Atkinson. But whether this panic 
was caused by bad banking laws, the demonetization of foreign 
silver coins in 1857, or by overtrading, or all three, or because 
the tariff of 1857 was too low to furnish the necessary revenue 
for the Government, and therefore too low to give that inci- 
dental protection which occurred under the higher revenue-only 
tariff of 1846, the indisputable fact remains that the Republicans 
in 1860, when Mr. Lincoln was nominated, “ avoided” using the 
word “ protection” in their platform; they failed to denounce 
the revenue tariff of 1846 or the very low tarff of 1857, which all 
parties had enacted that year. 

Furthermore, when the civil war came and we needed in- 
creased revenues to prosecute that war, many of the acts 
raising the tariff rates literally declared these tariffs were to 
be “temporary,” and they were approved by Mr. Lincoln as 
President. When the main war tariff, the act of 1864, was 
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being discussed, Mr. Morrell pledged Congress that it was to be 
“temporary,” a “war measure.” This pledge Mr. Morrell made, 
no doubt, for the reason that the people were wedded to the 
principles of a revenue tariff. 

A few years after the war was concluded, General Grant was 
nominated for President on this tariff plank: 


It is due to the labor of the nation that taxation should be equal- 
ized and reduced as rapidly as the national faith will permit. 


Over the protest of the protectionists and manufacturers, 
who had grown to be financial giants under the high tariffs of 
the civil war, the tariff was reduced several times and in many 
ways, but to this day some of these civil-war rates and pro- 
visions exist to oppress the great mass of the American people. 

The people have been unable from the civil war to this day 
to place themselves back under the happy influences of a reve- 
nue tariff, to which all three parties before and up to the civil 
war had become wedded, as Mr. Blaine, in effect, states. 

Mr. Chairman, Andrew Jackson, when President, warned our 
people against high tariffs and prophesied this very condition 
would ensue that existed between 1864 and 1870, and that 
exists to-day, if we perpetuated this high-tariff system. Here 
are his words: 


JACKSON’S PROPHECY AND ADVICE. 


The corporations and wealthy individuals who are engaged in large 
manufacturing establishments desire a a tariff to increase their 
. galas. Designing politicians will support it to conciliate their favor 
and to obtain the means of profuse expenditure for the purpose of pur- 
chasing influence in other quarters. * Do not allow your- 
selyes, my fellow-citizens, to be misled on this subject. The Federal 
Government can not collect a surplus for such purposes without vio- 
lating the principles of the Constitution and assuming power which has 
not been granted. It is, moreover, a system of injustice, and if per- 
sisted in will lead to corruption and must end in ruin. (Jackson's 
Farewell Address.) 


Andrew Jackson was not alone, Mr. Chairman, in sounding 
the alarm against high tariffs. President Lincoln saw, in 1864, 
huge corporations and monopolies rising up to plague the peo- 
ple and undermine the Republic, and he spoke in plain lan- 
guage about it. I can not quote his words literally, but he said, 
substantially, that because of the war these great corporations 
had grown up and caused him to tremble for the safety of his 
country. 

Ah, gentlemen, I can not believe that if this great and good 
man was living to-day he would stand amongst the “ stand- 
patters.” If he could rise from his grave this hour and read 
some Republican speeches of to-day, he would again tremble 
for the safety of his country, and demand a reduction of the 
tariff rate, not only to free the monopolized article, but to de- 
stroy the threatening influences and break up the unholy de- 
signs of the tariff barons, who are safely shielded behind the 
protective walls of the Dingley tariff. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Will the gentleman state the 
address in which Lincoln used those words? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I will do myself the honor to 
do so. It contains, substantially, the language I have used. It 
will take me some time, possibly, to find it; I have read it time 
and again. It will delay printing my speech to find it, but if it 
can be had I shall print it with my remarks. 

I remember distinctly the letter was addressed to some gentle- 
man living in either Indiana or Ilinois—I think in Illinois. The 
public press stated a few years ago, as I remember, that he 
was still living and had this letter. 


LINCOLN’S WORDS IN 1864. 


After a laborious search, I am able to insert here as part of 
my remarks a copy of this Lincoln letter. It is dated November 
21, 1864, and addressed to Mr. William S. Elkin, of Illinois, 
and, as published, reads as follows: 


Yes, we may all congratulate ourselves that this cruel war is near- 
ing its close. It has cost a vast amount of treasure and blood. The 
best blood of the flower of American youth has been freely offered upon 
our country’s altar that the nation might live. It has been, indeed, 
a trying hour for the Republic, but I see in the near future a crisis 
Speed cae that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the safety 
of my country. 

As a result of the war, corporations have been enthroned and an era 
of corruption in high places will follow, and the money power of the 
country will endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon the preju- 
dices of the people until all the wealth is aggregated in a few hands 
and the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more anxiety 
for the safety of my country than ever before, even in the midst of 
war. God grant that my suspicions may prove groundless. 


This letter was published in George H. Shibley’s book, en- 
titled “The Money Question,” at page 232, issued in 1896, with 
the following footnote: 


The above was published in a collection of Lincoln's sayings, years 
and years ago, by Mr. Jesse Harper, Mr. Harper is still living, and is 


a respected citizen of Danyille, III. 


I am reliably informed that it was also published about 1900 
in a pamphlet edited by Dr. II. S. Taylor and B. M. Fulwiler, of 
Chicago. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. It has been disputed that Lin- 
coln ever used those words, and I will be very much gratified 
if the gentleman will point out either an address or letter in 
which these words were used by him. i 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does the gentleman doubt it? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I do doubt it. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That he said these great cor- 
porations had grown mighty—— 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Oh, not at all; but that Lincoln 
had said the words you have quoted. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Do you believe that he should 
have uttered them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it will not interrupt the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, I wish to ask him a question. I do not 
think he will have time to do it here, but I will ask him to 
put it in the Recorp, if it is not a fact that nearly every man 
and leader of the Republican party, on the original adoption of 
the Morrill bill and this high tariff during the civil war, did 
not always say that it was a temporary war measure? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I have proof of that right here. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want you to put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I will read it now. I intended 
later to do so, and I thank my friend for now reminding me of it. 
How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, I should like to have a little more 
time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I ask that the gentleman may have 
such further time as he may require to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I would like to have about fif- 
teen minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. What time does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I ask that the gentleman’s time may 
be extended fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman of Tennessee be 
extended fifteen minutes, 

Mr. PAYNE. How much time does he ask? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifteen minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. On page 192, volume 45, Congres- 
sional Globe, Appendix, on March 24 and 25, 1870, we find the 
speech of Senator ALtison denouncing the existing war toriff, 
simultaneously urging tariff reform, and, amongst other things, 
he said: 


At the close of his speech (on the tariff, 1864) Mr. Morrill made 
this pledge: This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, 
and we must give it our support as such.“ 


This was the main war tariff. 
Mr. ALLISON continued thus: 


sed 


Again, he [Mr. Morrill] speaks of it as a war measure,” im 5 
e 


by the necessities of the Government, the scarcity of laborers, an 
enormous direct taxation. 


On page 193 Mr. ALLISON further said: 


Both he [Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania] and Mr. Morrill, subse- 
quently chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, declared the 
act of June 30, 1864, was a temporary measure—a war measure—and 
was not intended as a measure which should remain upon the statute 
book as a practical tariff in time of peace. 


Mr. PAYNE. What year was it that the gentleman said Mr. 
ALLIson said that? : 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. March 24 and 25, 1870. It 
covers about nineteen columns in the Globe. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does not the gentleman think that there has 
been a chance for the Senator to learn something during that 
time—thirty-six years? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes; possibly by reading the 
speeches of the gentleman from New York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Exactly; or any other speech. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. No; I will not admit that he was 
as ignorant as that; on the contrary, the House showed its 
appreciation of his great speech by extending his time beyond 
the usual hour. He was permitted to continue his speech until 
concluded. He was then serving his third term in this House. 
i ME. CHARLES B. LANDIS. How did he stand on the Ding- 
ey bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. After the gentleman from Tennessee has been 
in Congress five years—and I will say it with all respect—he 
will know more than he does now. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am glad that my friend from 
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New York has been here long enough to accomplish as much 
as he does and has grown so wise as to make that suggestion. 

Before the civil war there were very few millionaires. Busi- 
ness was conducted by partnerships. Now millionaires are com- 
mon, and multimilllonaires are growing more frequent, grasp- 
ing, and “ grinding.” There is not a fair distribution of wealth, 
caused, in the main, by special legislation and high protective 
tariffs. Huge corporations, of almost inconceivable wealth 
and everlasting in life, have taken the place of the once thriy- 
ing partnership, which death always dissolves. No one can stop 

- and seriously consider the short time in which these immense 
fortunes are made, and the manner these corporations are 
conducted, both in their private business and in their connection 
with State and national legislation, and not feel the full force 
and the wisdom expressed in the words of Jackson and Lin- 
coln, warning the people against this immense accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of a few. 

I am not of a mournful disposition. I do not climb hills be- 
fore I get to them, but I confess to you that I have pondered 
over the past and present and shudder for the future of my 
country if present conditions continue. 


III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


PEOPLE PAYING THREE. TARIFF RATES. 


The Dingley tariff contains three rates, to wit, a revenue rate, 
a protective rate, and a third or reciprocity rate. The Re- 
publicans stand pat, and as a result the people are to-day paying 
all three of these rates. It was not intended when the Dingley 
tariff was framed that the people should pay this reciprocity 
rate. It was fixed in this tariff to be “ traded off” and out of 
the law with such foreign countries as should make reciprocal 
trade arrangements with us. 

With a Republican Congress and President no such arrange- 
ments have been made. Hence the people are forced to stand 
and pay all three of these rates. The time, two years I believe, 
has expired, in which these reciprocal arrangements could and 
had to be made under this law. Unless this reciprocity feature 
is reenacted, or the tariff is reduced, the people must continue to 
pay these three rates. 

Last Congress the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dar- 
ZELL], as an excuse for not now making these reciprocal arrange- 
ments and getting rid of this reciprocity rate, stated that the 
two years’ limitation had expired in which they could be made. 

Mr. Chairman, the time should never pass for correcting an 
evil. We can now correct this wrong by reenacting and en- 
forcing this reciprocity proyision, which might, perhaps; increase 
our foreign trade, and thereby relieve the people of this one rate 
at all events. But the Republicans stand pat. They refuse to 
move. It was too near the fall election last Congress for the 
Republicans to tinker with the tariff, their leader said. If 
this is not sufficient excuse, and it is not, I can suggest a better 
one perhaps; that is, that the Republicans are too close to the 
tariff barons to deal fairly with the people in re-forming the 
tariff. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. DALZELL, Of course my friend does not want to do me 
an injustice. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Certainly not. 

Mr. DALZELL. I did not say the time had passed for 
reciprocity. I said that the Republican doctrine of reciprocity 
was in noncompetitive articles. That is Blaine reciprocity and 
Dingley reciprocity, but it is not the reciprocity that is found in 
Democratic newspapers. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. .Will my friend reenact the 
reciprocity features of the Dingley tariff by an amendment on 
this bill-on Tuesday? 

Mr. DALZELL. It takes me some time to make up my mind. 
I will tell you about that when the time comes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. You see, when we try to get the 
Republicans to reduce the tariff by even reciprocity they “ stand 
pat.” 

Mr. McKinley reported to this House the McKinley tariff 
bill. It was a tariff of and for exclusion. Business was more 
or less paralyzed. The revenues were reduced below the ex- 
penditures of the Government. Trusts and monopolies formed, 
and still exist. Profiting by the operations of this tariff, and 
by the failure of the reciprocity provisions incorporated in the 
Dingley tariff, amongst the very last public utterances of Mr. 
McKinley we find him saying: 

The period of exclusiveness is passed. 


We must not in fancy 


repose 
security that we can forever sell everything and buy little or nothing. 


I will insert more of what he said, as follows: 


M’KINLEY’S ADVICE. 


Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously and our prod- 
ucts have so multiplied that the problem of more markets requires 
our urgent and immediate attention. Only a broad und enlightened 
policy will keep what we have. No other policy will get more. In 
these times of marvelous business energy and gain we ought to be look- 
ing to the future, strengthening the weak places in our industrial and 
commercial systems, that we may be ready for any storm or strain. 

By sensible trade arrangements which will not interrupt our home 
uction we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. 
system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities is manifestly 
essential to the continued and healthful growth of our export trade. 
We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever sell geerf 
thi and ag Bhd or nothing. If such a thing were possible, it 
would not be t for us or for those with whom we deal. We should 
take from our customers such of their products as we can use without 
harm to our industries and labor. Keciprocity is the natural out- 
growth of our wonderful Industrial development under the domestic 
policy now firmly established. What we produce beyond our domestic 
consumption must have a vent abroad. he excess must be relieved 
through a forei outlet, and we should sell everywhere we can and 
buy wherever the buying will enlarge our sales and productions, and 

thereby make a greater demand for home labor. 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade 
and commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofit- 
able. A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will prevent 
reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are m harmony with the spirit of the 
times; measures of retaliation are not. if perchance some of our 
tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to encourage and protect our 
industries at home, why should they not be employed to extend and 
promote our markets abroad? 


Mr. Chairman, McKinley has gone to his rich reward, and it 
seems that reciprocity has been buried under the auspices of its 
willing Republican friends. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to take up so much time of the House, 
but I beg indulgence while I discuss another matter. It has 
been contended by Republicans since December 26, 1895, the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, as the Recor shows, and from time to 
time since I entered the Fifty-fifth Congress, in 1897, that the 
reason why the Treasury, during the Harrison Administration, 
was short of reyennes and a bond-plate order was issued March 
20, 1893, by Secretary Charles Foster for the purpose of issu- 
ing bonds, was this: The people anticipated the election of 
Mr. Cleveland as President. 

Some of the Republican leaders have gone so far as to deny 
that this bond-plate order was ever issued. 

Mr. Chairman, I have repeatedly said in this House that on 
December 25, 1897, I read the original order with my own 
eyes. It was then on file at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. I called for and received a certified copy of this 
order, as shown by the following correspondence: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1897. 
Sin: I desire to procure the original letter, of certified copy thereof, 
written by Mr. Secretary Foster 3 20, 1893. addressed to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, of which the following 
purports to be a copy: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF TITR SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1893. 


Sm: You are hereby authorized and directed to prepare designs for 
the 3 Te cent bonds provided in a Senate amendment to the sundry 
civil bill now pone: The denominations which should first receive 
attention are 100s and 1,000s of the coupon bonds and 100s, 1,000s, and 
10,000s of the registered bonds. This authority is given in advance of 
the enactment in view of pressing contingencies, and you are directed to 
hasten the preparation of the designs and plates in every possible 
manner. I inclose a memorandum for your guidance in preparing the 
script for the body of the bond. 

Respectfully, yours, 


The Cuter or THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


The original is now in the hands of the director of the Bureau of 
im Hie and Printing, which I called for and read this morning. I 
desire to use the original letter or certified copy thereof this evening, 
and will be specially obliged if my request can be complied with at once. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The reply I received reads as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1897. 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
this date, requesting the original letter, or a certified copy thereof, 
written by Mr. Secretary Foster February 20, 1893, addressed to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, authorizing the prep: 
aration of certain plates. In compliance with said request I subm 
below a correct copy of the letter in question, also a copy of the text 
of the proposed bond. 


CHARLES FOSTER, 
Secretary. 


Ino, W. GAINES, 


[Copy of letter.] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1893. 
Sm: You are hereby nuthorized and directed to prepare designs for 
the 3 per cent bonds provided in a Senate amendment to the sundry 
civil bill now pending. The denominations which should first receive 
attention are 100s and 1,000s of the coupon bonds, and 100s, 1,000s, 
and 10,000s of the registered bonds. This authority is given in ad- 
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vance of the enactment, in view of pressing contingencies, and you are 
directed to hasten the preparation of the designs and plates in every 
possible manner. I inclose a memorandum for your guidance in pre- 
paring the script for the body of the bond. 
Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES Foster, Secretary. 


The Cuter or THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
TEXT OF THE BOND. 


WASHINGTON, April 1, 1893. 
This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of section 
of an act entitled “An act arene | appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
nses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and 
‘or other Le Pag 8 March 3, 1893, and is redeemable at the 
leasure of the United States after the Ist day of April, A. D. 1898, 
n coin of the standard value of the United States on said Mareh 3, 
1893, with interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannually on the Ist days of 
October and April in each ‘Agr The principal and interest are ex- 
es from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as 
well as from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. 
Respectfully, yours, 


Hon. Joun W. GAINES, 
House of Representatives. 


L. J. Gace, Secretary. 


Now, let me read to you what Secretary Foster says—and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] was present when he 
made this statement before the Ways and Means Committee on 
February 25, 1893, just seven days before the end of the Harri- 
son Administration and the beginning of the second Cleveland 
Administration. Mr. Foster was explaining to the House com- 
mittee the condition of the Treasury. His statement is printed 
in House Report No. 2621, Fifty-second Congress, page 70, filed 
March 3, 1892: 

Secretary FOSTER. Now, I want to say to you these estimates are 
based upon conditions existing prior to the late election. What effect 
the expectations of the public will have upon the revenues I do not un- 
dertake to estimate. For the first time, this month begins to show that 
effect. The revenues for the present month will be about what they 
were last year. 


So that my friend from Ohio will see that Secretary Foster 
said that the estimates that he was then working on were esti- 
mates based upon the “conditions existing prior to the late 
election” (of November, 1892). And he says the condition of 
the Treasury now—that is, February 25, 1893—is about like it 
was a year ago; that is, in February, 1892. Then a year ago 
there must have been a deficit in the Treasury. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me an inter- 
ruption right there? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes. . 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ten days after the letter that the gentle- 
man has read the Secretary of the Treasury—and it is in the 
same statement—turned over $106,000,000 of surplus to his 
successor. s 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will permit, I would like to make a statement. That 
does not show anything. The thing that Secretary Foster was 
talking about was a prospective deficiency as based on the con- 
dition of the revenues at that time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has thrashed 
this straw out a hundred times, and I will never, never make a 
general refutation to anybody who will introduce that subject 
for the purpose for which the gentleman from Tennessee is 
now using it. What the gentieman said was that the Treasury 
then at the date of that letter was about what it was the year 
before, and therefore, said the gentleman from Tennessee, there 
must have been a deficit. I pointed out to him that there was 
over $100,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury, and Mr. Foster’s 
letter shows a receipt given to him by Mr. Secretary Carlisle, 
who succeeded him. As to the other question, it is a matter of 
not the slightest importance. It has been thrashed out on this 
floor so often that I had hoped it might never be heard of here 
again, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, it will be thrashed out again. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have run a 
ground-hog thrasher“ in August many a day, and I do not 
mind “ thrashing ” out anything to get the truth of it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Might I say a word? Two or three years ago 
I took pains to get the hearings and put in the Recorp just what 
Mr. Foster did say. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, Well, I am quoting his words. 

Mr. PAYNE. You did not quote all of it. You take out a 
sentence here and there, but you do not give a fair report of 
what Mr. Foster did say. I did put that in the Recorp, and it 
is a complete answer. 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the point I was 


trying to answer, made by the gentleman from Ohio—— 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Do I understand you to say that you are 
quoting the language of Secretary Foster 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. When you say there was a deficit in the 
Treasury? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I did not say that he said that 
at all. Let me get through with what I started to read, and 
then I will put in the Record what Mr. Foster said, and other 
evidence on the subject. I will put in the Recorp the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. You will not. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I have not had the time yet. 
I did not hear what the gentleman said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Tennessee have ten minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
be extended for ten minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

15 GAINES of Tennessee. I thank the Chair and the com- 
mittee. 

Let us agree that what the gentleman from Ohio says 
is actually the fact—that is, that there was $100,000,000 or 
$106,000,000 paid over by Mr. Secretary Foster to his successor 
March 4, 1893. I want to say that in making up this balance 
in the Treasury—and I will tell you who alluded to it, the late 
lamented Mr. Turner, of Georgia, in a speech in this House 
December 26, 1895—the Treasury Department raked up all the 
“ chicken-feed ” money that could be found in the Treasury and 
also used a lot of “ trust funds” to make up the balance which 
Mr. Foster reported to the Government of the United States 
that he had in the Treasury. 

And not only that; Mr. Foster was in New York several times 
about this date, once on Abraham Lincoln’s birthday—anyway 
he was there in New York about this time, trying to negotiate 
for money, with the ultimate result that the bond order was 
given, February 20, 1893; that the plates were made; and then 
Mr. Cleveland had the bag to hold by issuing bonds. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There never was a bond or a certificate 
or anything else issued under those plates. Why, I defy the 
gentleman to show it. Mr. Foster states that at the request of 
Mr. Carlisle he prepared the plates, but there never was any 
issue under that. Now, you have stated here in your place as a 
Member of Congress that Mr. Cleveland had to carry the load of 
those bonds. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I say 
yet, these bond plates, ordered to be made by Mr. Foster, were 
not used, because Congress did not adopt the amendment author- 
izing their use, which amendment was introduced by Senator 
Sherman in the Senate, but Mr. Cleveland had to issue bonds 
under the law. ; 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There was not a bond issued for three 
years afterwards, The gentleman is absolutely outside of every 
fact he is trying to get at. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why, Mr. Chairman, you can 
turn back to the Recorp and find those bonds were issued 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There was not a bond issued 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I take issue with the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSVENOR (continuing). Until 1894, and that was a 
bond and loan that Mr. Cleveland asked for and negotiated in 
London to get gold to float the condition of the country here. 
But after that bond—there never was a bond; there was a 
certificate of indebtedness of the Treasury, and not an impres- 
sion of it was ever made and not a plate of it was ever finished. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, that was 
done because Congress refused to pass the bond-order legislation 
at that time. ; 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No such bond issue was ever offered to 
Congress—no such proposition. My friend does not want to 
make such a mistake as that. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I do not wish the gentleman to 
do all the talking on the proposition. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, the gentleman does not want to 
say that Congress refused to do anything. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I say that it is a fact. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No such proposition was ever made. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That is exactly what Congress 
did. Congress did not pass the Sherman proposition to issue 
the bonds, and under the existing law Mr. Cleveland did issue 
the bonds. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It never was introduced into Congress. | 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What? š 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Sherman’s proposition. 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. It was introduced on some appro- 
priation bill in the Senate. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is probably true, and at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cleveland, communicated to Mr. Carlisle, it was 


never acted upon. 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. It was introduced in the United 


States Senate by Mr. Sherman and tacked on some bill over 
there, and tt failed to pass the House. As a result of the re- 
fusal to pass that amendment, which was supposed to give us 
a chance to get money cheaper, but being defeated, Mr. Cleve- 
land had to issue bonds, or did it, under existing law, to meet 
the conditions that threatened the Government at that time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Cleveland issued the bonds under a 
new law that we fought about here for ten days in this House. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will not take up 
more time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That law was never passed. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It was passed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, get the record and see. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, here is what Mr. Foster 
said to the House committee, February 25, 1893, and this is 
what my friend from Missouri had in mind a while ago: 


I think an annual increase of $50,000,000 would make the Treasury 
easy, and if I were going to manage it I would want to have it that 
way. 


Does the gentleman hear that? Admit that what the gen- 
tleman from Ohio says is actually true, that there was even 
$106,000,000 left to be turned over to Secretary Carlisle by Sec- 
retary Foster, he, Mr. Foster, said: 


I think an annual increase of $50,000,000 would make the Treasury 
easy, and if I were going to manage it I would want to have it that 
way. g 


That is what he said. I am quoting his words. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to insert in the Recorp the 
further language of Mr. Foster on this subject. 

To better connect the statement of Mr. Secretary Foster, I 
will insert pertinent excerpts therefrom, copied from House 
Report 2621, Fifty-second Congress, second session, where 
oa ai and Commissioner Miller’s and other officials can 

read: 


Secretary Foster. Now, I want to say to you these estimates are 
based upon conditions existing prior to the late election. What effect 
the expectations of the public will have upon the revenue, I do not 
undertake to estimate. ‘or the first time this month (that is, February, 
1893) begins to show that effect. The revenues for the present month 
(that is, February, 1893) will be about what they were last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much below your estimate for this month? 

Secretary Foster. I can not say, as we did not estimate by months; 
but I say for the first time since the revenues began to increase after 
the passage of the McKinley Act this month shows no increase, so I 
rather anticipate, perhaps, a falling off in customs, and I make this 
estimate on the basis of conditions existing at the time the report 
was made; that I would not undertake to estimate what the failing 
of in revenues would in consequence of the expectations in the 
pone minds that revenues were to be decreased. I assume that the 

usiness public would not 57 so freely when they anticipated a re- 
Aaron in duty as they would if there were no such thing in contem- 
plation. 

Mr. Turner. Taking into consideration all these conditions which you 
anticipate, what, in your judgment, would be a fair conjecture of the 
cordition of the Treasury at the end of the next fiscal year? 

A L Foster. I should say the next fiscal year would show a 
ellelt. 

Mr. TURNER. Can you give an approximate estimate, according to all 
the data accessible to you? 

Secretary Foster. I will only say this, that if I was to have the 
management of the Treasury, I should insist upon an increase of reve- 
nue to the extent of $50,000,000. 

Mr. TURNER. In order to meet those conditions which you anticipate? 
6 3 Foster. Not only those conditions, but the gold condi- 

ons as well. 

Mr. Writson. Did I understand you to express a general opinion a 
while ago that in addition to the present sources of revenue that the 
revenues of the Treasury Department ought to be advanced $50,000,000 
more a year? 

Secretary Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMintry. Would you make that for one year or a permanent in- 
crease of revenue? 

Secretary FOSTER. As things are going now, a permanent revenue, for 
two reasons. I would increase the gold reserve at least $25,000,000 if 
I had the money to do it with. 

Mr. Tunxnn. But your answer just now seemed to contemplate an an- 
nual increase. r 

Secretary FOSTER. I think an annual increase of $50,000,000 would 
paxe tho seed, easy, and if I were going to manage it I would want 
to have 


I will show from the very words of Mr. Foster that he de- 
layed the payment of certain demands. 


PAYMENTS DELAYED BY SECRETARY FOSTER, 


Mr. Foster. Possibly, some time, when five or six or seven millions 
of requisitions would come in in a day, for which he would have to 
ay gold if all were paid in a day, I probably have su ted to Mr. 
acLennan that he had better wait a day or two until we got in a 
better shape, because I did not want to pay out gold for current lia- 
bilities. knew just as well as I knew I was Living that this thing 
was going to come, and I wanted to be as strong as I possibly could. 
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you see in my report I made as good a statement as I could of our 
condition and asked you to give the Treasury more money so this gold 
reserve might be increased. Now, since $21,000,000 of this gold 
ne and I have but $4,000,000 left, I can pay any requisitions 
come in promptly, because I have currency in the place of gold. 

SECRETARY FOSTER SAYS HE WOULD “PADDLE ALONG.” 

I merely make this explanation so you may know what the situation 
has been. This has not n for the want of money. Once in a while, 
when large requisitions come in and pile up together, I do not want to 
pay them, because I would have to pay them in gold, and so we would 
paddle along for a day or two, when some one would say the 8 
was bankrupt and all that sort of thing. Now, I commenced wi 
$25,000,000 in pe in the Treasury, when gold exports commenced 
in December ; $35,000,000 have =e out of the country, and we have 
$4,000,000 left. Now more gold is going, I have no doubt. If the 
Secretary could have had $50,000,000 more money on the ist of 
December, he could have increased the gold to $150,000,000 and kept 
—— ree ae at about $125,000,000, but not having the money he could 
not do it. 


As further evidence that Mr. Foster “ paddled along” in pay- 
ing public obligations, I quote from a letter of Mr. Secretary 
Carlisle to the Hon. W. R. Morrison, October 14, 1894, as fol- 
lows: 

It is true, as you suggest, that for some time 
the last Administration warrants upon requisitions were held up to a 
very considerable extent in order to avoid a reduction of the balance 
on hand, but the amount of these requisitions can not now be ascer- 
tained without devoting a great deal of time and investigation on the 
subject. I think, however, they amount to several million dollars. 

It is unquestionably true that Mr. Foster to keep his gold 
reserve intact exchanged “legal tenders” for gold, so that he 
could tide over and put the onus of bond issuing, if necessary, 
on Mr. Carlisle. On this point I refer to the New York papers 
of February, 1893, and content myself by quoting from one 
high-standing gold authority, Hon. Horace White, of New York 
City, who, in his book on Money and Banking, says: 

Gold exports were resumed in 1892. In November of that year the 

ld in the Treasury had fallen from $185,000,000 (in August, 1890 
© $124,000,000, and was still declining. Secretary Foster was muc! 
depressed. When he came to New York to speak at a dinner at the 
Chamber of Commerce, he said, among other things, that the Govern- 
ment intended to maintain gold payments, even if It me necessary 
to sell Government bonds for the purpose. This was an admission on 
his part that gold payments could not be continued without resorting 
to extraordinary means. Probably Mr. Foster made this speech in 
order to test public sentiment and to find out whether he would be 
sustained in issuing Government bonds in time of peace. There had 
been no increase of the bonded debt since the close of the civil war, and 
some persons in high places denied that there was say legal authority 
to issue new bonds. Apparently Mr. Foster was satisfi by the ap- 
plause with which his announced purpose was received by his hearers 
and by the press, for 2 afterwards he issued an order to the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing to prepare new bonds. This order 
was dated February 20, 1893, and Mr. Foster was to go out of office 
on the 4th of March. Naturally he preferred to put upon his successor 
the onus of issuing the bond if he could. 

So he came to New York and persuaded the banks to give him a few 
millions of gold in exchange for legal-tender notes, enough to carry him 
along until the 4th of March. This enabled him to glide out of office, 
8 the 1 redemption fund intact, but with onl 
$982,410 gold excess of that sum and with the penumbra of a deficit 
in full view. 

Mr. Foster also abandoned the system used by Secretary Man- 
ning in classifying the funds in the Treasury and in counting 
and striking his “ available balance.” Mr. Manning counted as 
“unavailable cash ” subsidiary silver coin (limited tender), Fed- 
eral deposits in national banks, and the national-bank redemp- 
tion fund, a fund paid into and held by him in trust for the pur- 
pose of redeeming the notes of banks failed,” in “ liquidation“ 
and “ reducing circulation.” 

The Sherman silver act of July 14, 1890, “ covered” into the 
Treasury as “miscellaneous receipts” this bank rédemption 
fund, amounting to $54,207,975.75. On September 30, 1890, 
it had increased to 856,005, 865.25, and on February 28, 1893, 
it had decreased to $22,272,061.25. These notes since July, 
1890, have been “redeemed from the general cash in the 
Treasury.” 

Mr. Foster adopted a system of his own by which he 
counted this subsidiary silver coin (amounting then to about 
$9,000,000), the bank deposits (reduced then to about $10,000,- 
000), as “actual” available cash, and also treated and used 
this redemption fund, covered in the Treasury as “ miscellaneous 
receipts,” as “ actual” available cash. 

Messrs. McMillin, Wilson, and Turner, of the House commit- 
tee, February 25, 1893, asked Mr. Foster for a “statement” 
showing the condition of the Treasury under the Manning 
and Foster systems and what funds Mr. Foster treated as 
„available cash” which Mr. Manning treated as “unavailable 
cash.“ 

To this inquiry the following replies came: 

Mr. MILLER. The $54,000,000 for the redemption of 
funds is the only fund that has gone into the 8 * 
wae a pease account. That was not in the cash (under Manning 
system). ` 

Mr. Miller was Commissioner of Internal Revenue at that 
time and a witness. 
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Mr. Wriison. Then, In regard to the subsidiary coin, there has been 


some change made. 
Secretary Foster. We count that as 3 It has gotten down to 
Be the Columbian Exposi- 


9 will when the appropriation 
made, 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I would like to have that included also. 
Secretary Foster. We will show you how it is carried on previous 
statements, and how it is on the one I adopted. 
Mr. WiLson. What items in the Treasury are now covered in as ayail- 
able cash which were hitherto set a as not under that heading? 
Secretary Foster. All right. nder Mr. Manning the bank de- 
ts were not considered as money in the Treasury. Subsidiary coin 
— — pure if I eliminated those items now there would be a showing 
elle 
Mr. Payne. I understand you are keeping books according to law, 
and that this statement they use to make was not according to law. 
Secre Foster. I do not want to say that; I do not want to say 


the statement are 3 There are two i 
diary coin, which were el 
cash, and were not called cash. Now, I got to a point where if I did 
not include them in my cash my statement would show a deficit. I 
thought they were cash. I can take every dollar out of these banks 
in a minute, and I belleve I have reduced the deposit to about 


Mr. Foster then stated that in his time he had had $23,000,- 
000 subsidiary coin, but now it was down to $9,000,000, “ per- 
haps just a fair working balance,” and that his predecessors 
had handled from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 of subsidiary coin, 
and that— 

The real significance of these statements is what the Secretary at the 


time being wants to show. My predecessors had a great deal of money, 
and they wanted to show it was as small as possible. I had little 


money and wanted to show it was as large as possible, and I did just 
exactly what Brother le ip would have done if you had been in my 
place. There was no juggling of figures at all. 


Mr. Paxxn. You went to a point where if you continued the old 
statement it wonld have showed a deficit, but you still had plenty of 
money in the Treasury for all needs? 

Secretary FOSTER. Certainly. * 

Mr. Payne. The Treasury was easy at that time? 

Secretary Foster. Yes. The difficulty with the Treasu has not 
been any lack of money. It ought to have more money, but by the act 
of July 14, 1890 (Sherman silver act), you have created an additional 
liability upon the gold in the Treasury of $130,000,000. That $100,- 
000, was set apart as a redemption fund for $346,000,000, and it 


is now nearly $500,000,000. 
Four hundred and seventy-six million dollars, I be- 


ý Mr. MCMILLIN. 
eve. 
Secretary Foster. Now, there is a demand for this gold from abroad, 
and the truth is we owe the money and it is natural. y best informa- 
tion is that our securities are not coming back here; we are shipping 
securities abroad, but when you take into account the shrinkage of the 
balance of trade as shown upon the custom-house ks compared with 
former years, and then deduct from that the balance of what our p 
le — 5 abroad, say 120,000,000; $30, „000 balance freight; 
25,000,000 undervaluations (and Ï think it is probable we are cheated 
that much) ; $12,000,000 servant-girl funds sent abroad (the balance 
on postal money orders is $12,000,000 against us); the Chinese send 
what money they bave back to China; most of the money of the Ital- 
fans goes back; 75,000 American citizens * abroad every year in the 
steerage who mene more or less money; all of these elements must be 
considered in determining the balance of trade. When pa take all 
these elements into account you will find we owe money abroad. 

Seeing these things, the cretary felt that we should keep all the 
money we could in gold. About $25,000,000 was the limit he could pay 
for. He had no trouble to Ret gold if he had the money to get it with. 
Possibly, sometimes, when five or six or seven millions of requisitions 
would come in ina day, for which he would have to pay gold if all were 

aid ina day, I probably have suggested to Mr. MacLennan that he had 

tter wait a day or two until we got in a better shape, because I did 
not want to pay out gold for current liabilities. I knew just as well as 
I was living that this thing was going to come, and I wanted to be as 
strong as I 3 could. So you see in report I made as good a 
statement as I could of our condition, and asked you to give the s- 
ury more money, so this gold reserve might be inc . Now, since 
$21,000,000 of this gold has gone and I have but $4,000,000 left, I can 

ay any requisitions which come in promptly, because I have currency 
n the place of gold. 

I merely make this explanation so you may know what the situation 
has been. This has not m for the want of money. Once in a while, 
when large requisitions come in and pile up together, I do not want to 

them, because I would have to pay them in gold, and so we would 
paddle along for a day or two, when some one would say the Treasu 
was bankrupt and all that sort of thing. Now, I commenced with 
25,000,000 In gold in the Treasury when gold exports commenced in 
rember; $35, „000 have gone out of the country and we have 
,000,000 left. Now, more paa is going, I have no doubt. If the 
ecretary could have had $50, „000 more money on the Ist of Decem- 
ber he could haye increased the gold to $150,000,000 and kept his re- 
= at about $125,000,000, but not haying the money, he could not 
0 it. 


The Sherman silver act of July 14, 1890, and the McKinley 
tariff act of October 6, 1890, were both Republican measures 
and became law over the protest of the Democrats. If either 
or both these laws caused trouble in the Treasury, or produced 
the panic of 1893-094, the Republican party is chargeable direct 
therewith. We remember well that President Harrison com- 
mended in strong terms the happy influences of the Sherman 
silver act as having produced great prosperity, and time out of 
mind the McKinley Act has been commended by the Republicans. 


But it is my purpose to get at the condition of the Treasury 
under the McKinley tariff act. We have already shown by Mr. 
Foster’s own words that if he did not treat this limited-tender 
silver coin and these bank deposits, amounting then, he said, to 
about $19,000,000, as “ actual” available cash, there would“ be 
a showing of deficit,” or, to quote his words: 


If I eliminated those items now, there would be a showing of deficit. 


If we also eliminate at that date, February 25, 1893, the 
national-bank redemption fund, amounting to over $22,000,000, 
of course there would have been a greater “ showing of deficit.” 

The Treasury Department informs me in writing that— 


The available balance in the on March 7, 1893, when Sec- 


Treasury 
retary Carlisle assumed control, was $124,756,887,79 (including the 


gold reserve of $100,000,000). 

On December 26, 1895, there was incorporated in the RECORD, 
at page 320, a speech of Secretary Foster, delivered at Seneca- 
ville, Ohio, that year, in which Mr. Foster says: * 

On the Ath of March, 1893, we turned over the new Administration 
nearly $125,000,000 in cash, more than 8100, 000, 000 of which was gold. 

So the Treasury statement to me and Mr. Foster’s statement 
are practically the same as to the available cash he left with 
Mr. Carlisle. 

Mr. Carlisle, in his report to Congress December 19, 1893, in 
part says: 

The amount of free gold in the Treasury on the 7th day of March, 
1893, was $100,982,410, or $982,410 in excess of the lawful reserve. 

Now, if we subtract from this $124,000,000 or $125,000,000 
the gold reserve ($100,000,000) and the $19,000,000 of bank de- 
posits and silver coin and the $22,000,000 of national-bank trust 
funds, which was paid in previous to the Sherman Act for the 
benefit of the national banks, and them only, we have the actual 
available cash in the Treasury February or March, 1893, more 
than wiped completely out and the national Treasury begging. 

I shall now show from indisputable official data, issued by 
the Treasury Department, that the McKinley tariff act pro- 
duced monthly deficits as early as the second month, November, 
1890, of its existence, and continued to do so, with interruptions, 
down to and including May, 1892, the last month, all before 
Cleveland was nominated, in June, 1892, the total deficits for 
this time, a period of twenty months, being $9,022,685.11. 

I shall also show that these. deficits continued after Mr. 
Cleveland was nominated, in June, 1892. From June, 1892, to 
February, 1893, both inclusive, nine months, the McKinley 
tariff act run behind in revenues $4,208,471.13, while for the 
forty-seven months, or during the whole life of the McKinley 
tariff act, the expenditures of the Goyernment were $80,014,998.70 
in excess of receipts. 

I have before me the“ Comparative Statement of Receipts and 
Expenditures of the United States,” issued monthly by the Treas- 
ury Department, showing the receipts and expenditures of the 
Government during the entire operation of the McKinley tariff 
act. The McKinley tariff act took effect October 6, 1890. Mr. 
Cleveland was nominated for the Presidency June 21, 1892. I 
have carefully tabulated these official figures, with the following 
result: 


Operations of the Treasury Department under the McKinley tariff act 
before Cleveland’sa nomination, June 21, 1892 (June, 1892, excluded). 


Receipts. Expenditures. 

1| October, 1800 840, 218, 804. 29 $88,008, 664. 24 
2 November, 1890. 28, 086, 124. 71 b 42, 570, 022. 40 
3 December, 1890 81,370, 099. 87 21, 888, 550, 00 
4 | January, 1801 87,055, 973. 25 23, 981, 309, 07 
-5 | Februa: 29,611,318.02 1,725,000. 86 
6 | March, 1 29,418, 830.46 | 53180 941. 60 
7 April, 1891 26, 045, SSL. 64 25,831, 194. 06 
8 yi 27,417,425.94 | b 29,772,085. 15 
Oi TOO I ara oe: 31,721,749.51 | v85, 902, 971. 96 
10 | July, 1881. B4, 800,344.68 |  ©39,719, 651.13 
u 28, 884, 851. 10 20, 738, 020.95 
12 | September, 189 23'001, 247.25 23' 984, 801. 19 
13 | October, 1891.. 28, 500, 552. 21 | 281, 872, 288. 02 
14 | November, 1891 26,917, 162.72 | b27, 911,002. 80 
December, 1891 - 27,982. 985.73 | 1. 821) 889.67 

16 | January, 8d 50.542, 72.0 285, 868" 522, 60 
17 | February, 1893.. BO, 755, 904. 57 27) 482, 059, 18 
1 rch, 102 80, 048, 806, 38 28, 989, 589. 70 
19 April, iste pase 27,388 254.04 | DBL 008, 78. 97 
y: 2. 28, 498, 798. 45 5 82, 755, 478. 30 

423. 612, 697, 108, 48 

674, 425. 87 


Total deficit for 20 months ......}............ Sosas 9,022,685. 11 


e McKinley Act took effect October 6, 1890. 
» Deficit. 
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Operations of the Treasury Department under the McKinley tarif act 
after the nomination of Cleveland, June, 1892, down to his inaugura- 
tion (June, 1892, included, and March, 1893, excluded). 


Expenditures. 
r cenewe scenes eseans 219, 117.98 „940, 634. 25 
2 94.871.542 888.248.0704 
-8 | August, 18 BA, 032, 928. 53 32, 080, 779.53 
4 | Septeniber, 1592 ......----- 81,841, 278. 66 28,917,798. 74 
5 | October, 1892 31,856, 138. 21 531,881, 250. 18 
6 | November, 1892.. 28, 704, 645. 38 630, 748, 882.78 
7 | December, 1892.. 83, 212, 911.10 634, 277,123.58 
8 | January, 1883 35, 209, 972. 31 639, 381.68 
9 | February, 188838 30, 008, 892, 23 631,677, 454.00 
TO aa aae races 290, 728, 240. 65 295,026, 711. 78 
290, 728, 240. 65 
Total deficit for 9 monthks 4,298, 471.13 


Cleveland nominated June 21, 1892. 
> Deficit. 
e Cleveland inaugurated March 4, 1893, 


Operation of the Treasury Department under the McKinley tariff act 
of October 6, 1890, repealed by the Wilson tariff act of August 28, 
1894, covering a period of forty-seven months. 


1 840. 215, 894. 29 $38,036, 684. 24 
2 28, 986, 124. 71 è 42,570, 022. 40 
3 31,870, 039. 87 21, 888, 550.09 
4 37,055, 973. 25 23,981, 309. 07 
5 29,611,318. 02 b 31,725,009. 86 
6 20,418,390, 46 b 31,502,841. 60 
7 26, 045,831. 64 25,331, 194. 06 
8 2.417, 425. 94 5 9, 772, 085. 15 
9 81, 721, 749.51 b 35, 902, 971, 96 
10 34, 300, 344. 68 659,719, 651.13 
li 23,594, 851. 10 20,738,020. 95 
12 28, (01.247. 25 23.181, 801. 19 
13 28, 500, 552.21 b31, 872, 268. 02 
14 26, 917, 102. 72 627,911, 002.20 
15 27, £32,885. 73 b 31, 821, 859, 67 
16 20, 542, 728. 00 b35, 063,522.60 
17 , 755, 004. 57 27, 482, 059.18 
18 20, 048, £08, 53 28, 959, 589. 79 
19 27, 388, 354. 04 31, 098, 076.97 
20 28,498, 758. 45 b32, 755, 478. 39 
608, 674. 612,697, 108. 48 
21 31,219, 117.98 28, $40,684. 25 
2 84, 571, 356. 25, 637,249, 407, 04 
23 34, 032, 923. 53 „080. 779. 53 
A 31,841,278. 66 28, 917, 798. 7 
25 31.833 . 21 b 31,581,250. 18 
26 | November, 18924 23, 724, 645. 38 590, 748, 882.7 
27 | December, 18922 $3, 212,911.10 b 34, 277, 123. 53 
28 | January, 1883 85, 209, 972. 31 , 253, 381. 6S 
29 | February, 1 20, 009. 23 031, 677, 454. 00 
Total 290, 728, 240. C 295, 026, 711. 78 
80 | March, 1893 e $34, 437, 844. 96 82, 372, 997.73 
81 Sth, 1883 28.500. 942. 29 è 33,771,365. 73 
R y, 1 20,971, 497. 64 80, 872, 502. 70 
83 | June, 1883 80, $83, 921. 85 29, 266,451.50 
4 y 1 20,905,776. 19 b 39, 675, 588. 60 
85 | August, 1893. 23,890, 885. 30 5 3, 305, 228. 48 
36 | September, 18 24, 582, 756. 10 625, 478, 010. 17 
87 | October, 1893 - 24,553, 394. 97 5 29, 588, 792. 34 
38 | November, 1893. 23, 979, 400. 81 531, 202, 026.41 
89 | December, 1893 22, 312, 027. 00 620,058, 260. 51 
40 | January, 1894 24, OS2, 738. 97 b 31,309, 600. 59 
41 | February, 22, 280, 209. 46 626, 725, 373. 84 
42 rch, I 24, 842, 797. 79 b31, 137,560, 24 
43 8 1894 22, 092, 364. 28 b32, 072, 833.42 
44 v. 1884. 066, 904. 82 d 29,779, 140.92 
45 | June, 1894. 26, 485, 925. 72 25, 557,021.23 
46 | July, 1894. 84, 809, 339. 75 b 36, 648, 582.53 
47 | August, 18017 40,417, 605, 81 31, 656, 636.55 
Total 388, 1,468, 302, 165. 94 
888, 287,167. 24 


Total deficit for 47 months 


g 
8 
3 


a McKinley Act took effect October 6, 1890. 
bDeficit 8 8 


Cleveland nominated June 21, 1892. 
d Cleveland elected. 
„Cleveland inaugurated March 4. 1808. 
J Wilson tariff took effect August 28, 1894. 

For the purpose of allowing everyone who desires to make 
his own calculation I shall append hereto the official tables upon 
which I have based the tabulation above given. If these figures 
of the Treasury Department set out in this appendix are ccrrect, 
then my tabulation is correct. It has been verified and reverified. 

Upon the testimony given by Mr. Foster, Mr. Miller, and 
others, the House committee made its report. 


The majority report of the House committee, filed March 3, 
1893, on the condition of the Treasury, was, in part, in these 
words: 
MAJORITY REPORT. 
DEFICIT OF $30,000,000 To $40,000,000. 
Under the most careful estimates that can now be made it is a 
parent that at the end of the ensuing fiscal year there will be a deficit 


amounting to from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. In these calculations 
—.— ane whatever has been taken of the requirements of the sinking 


In the statement above referred to—No. 6—it will be seen that the 
requirements of the sinking fund were not met during the st fiscal 
year and no effort has been made to meet such requirements during the 
current fiscal year, nor can any of its 5 s be observed during 
the ensuing fiscal year unless there is a large increase in the revenues 
of the Government. 

According to Secretary Foster's statement, above referred to, the 
balance due the sinking fund June 30, 1892, was $11,307,825.36 and 
the requirements of the sinking fund for the fiscal year 1893 were 
estimated at $48,693,000, showing that at the end of the fiscal year 
1893 there will be due the sinking fund $60,000,000. The statement 
further shows that at the end of the next fiscal year there will be due 
the sinking fund a little over $100,000,000. 

It appears from these statements that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has charged against the sinking fund the amount of $16,000,000 paid 
je i na redemption of national-bank notes which have gone to 

uidation. 

onr committee do not concede that the redemption of national-bank 
notes is a pe gene: of a national debt as contemplated by the sinking- 
fund law, and that such payments for the redemption of national-ban 
notes under the act of July 14, 1890, should be made out of the current 
receipts in the Treasury. If this amount is added to the requirements 
of the sinking fund, it will show $116,000,000 due that fund on the 
30th of June, 1894. 

Secretary Foster stated that in his opinion the annual receipts of the 
Government should be at once increased. He also stated that in his 
opinion there would be a deficit at the end of the fiscal year 1894, and 
said that if he had the management of the Treasury in the future he 
should insist upon an increase of the annual revenue to the extent of 
$50,000,000. his increase, he stated, should be made to meet the con- 
ditions to which reference has been made in this report, and also for 
the purpose of 5 to the extent of $25,000,000 the gold- reserve 
fund of $100,000,000, which increase he earnestly recommended. (H. R. 
Report, 52d Cong., 2d sess., 2651.) 

The majority members of the committee were Messrs. 
Springer, McMillin, Turner of Georgia, Wilson of West Virginia, 
and others. 7 

The minority report was, in part, on this question, as fol- 
lows: 


On the basis of the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury it 
xona seem that the amount of the surplus or deficiency would be very 
email, 

Then the tariff act of 1890 reduced the revenue from customs $50,- 
000,000 annually. (House Report, supra.) 


This report was signed by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne], the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 
the late Speaker Reed, and the present Senators HOPKINS and 
Burrows, then Members of the House. 

Certain it is, from the language of the minority here quoted, 
they at least anticipated “a very small surplus” or “a very 
small deficiency ” at no distant day. 

Mr. Secretary Foster, in his speech at Senecaville, Ohio, states 
this about the bond plates which he ordered: 


The plates for these bonds had been pea while Mr. Sherman 
was Secretary, and quite a supply was already printed and ready for 
final execution. 


Here are his words at length: 


Now, as to the charge that the Secretary was so straitened for 
cash that he ordered plates for bonds to be prepared. I believed at 
that time that the gold reserve of $100,000,000 should be maintained, 
and I would have sold bonds had this reserve fallen below the 5100, 
000,000 to replenish it. 


CONFERRED WITH CAPITALIST—-FEARED TROUBLE IN HIS TIME, 


I believe now that much of the trouble that came to the Treasury 
could have been avoided if Secretary Carlisle had promptly announced 
that he would maintain his gold reserve at all hazards. 

I feared such a contingency might occur in my time. To Oran 
myself and be ready for such an r I conferred with capital- 
ists and found I could sell bonds for gold on a basis of 3 per cent 
interest. The only bonds available were those authorized by the re- 
et sn act of 1875, none bearing interest at a less rate than 4 per 
cen 


BOND PLATES PREPARED WHILE MR. SHERMAN WAS SECRETARY. 


The plates for these bonds had been prepared while Mr. Sherman was 
Secretary, and quite a supply was already printed and ready for final 
execution. Mr. Carlisle 2 used this class for delivery to the 
purchasers of bonds sold by him. 

About the 20th of March, 1893, the Senate, with the approval of Mr. 
Carlisle, who was then known to be the incoming Secretary, passed an 
amendment to an appropriation bill authorizing the issue of a 3 per 
cent bond by practically unanimous vote. 


EMERGENCY AT HAND; HENCE BOND-PLATE ORDER. 


I had no doubt then that the House would concur, and that a 3 per 
cent short-term bond would be authorized. The emergency was such 
that I thought it prudent to direct the preparation of plates for these 
anticipated new 3 per cent bonds, which were in all respects a better 
bond than those authorized, for the use of myself or any successor at 
the earliest date possible. 

The House failed to concur in the Senate amendment, providing for 
a 3 per cent bond, and on the 4th of March I revoked an order for the 
36 of plates; the plates were not completed and were not used 

ecretary Carlisle. 


It is very plain from this statement that Mr. Foster feared 
that a “ contingency ” might occur in “my [his] time,“ compel- 
ling him to sell bonds to“ fortify ” the gold reserve, and he says 
he conferred with “ capitalists” on the subject. It is also plain 
that these plates were in part actually made and “ prepared 
while Mr. Sherman was Secretary ;” that a “supply of these 
bonds were already printed and all ready for final execution,” 
and that the House defeated the proposed legislation under 
which these bonds were to be issued. 

Mr. Foster further said in his speech; 

The fact that my only purpose in contemplating a sale of bonds was 


to maintain the gold reserve at more n $100,000,000, and not in 
any sense to provide for current expenses, must be borne in mind. 


Mr. Foster, I have shown, had only this silver coin, the bank de- 
posits, and the national bank redemption fund, with which to 
pay “current expenses.” 

Mr. Foster continued: 

The revenues were sopis; and continued so until July 1, three months 
after President Cleveland's Administration began. 

I have shown the “ revenues were not ample,” and that there 
was a deficit of over $13,000,000 that had accrued from October, 
1890 (when the McKinley Act took effect), up to and excluding 
March 1, 1893, three days before Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated. 

Mr. Foster continued: 

As the gold reserve did not fall below $100,000,000 during the Ad- 
ministration of President Harrison (and did not for six weeks after- 
wards), there was no occasion for selling bonds, even upon the rigid 
views I held and still hold as to my duty. There was no occasion for 
the intervention of the President to prevent the sale of bonds. 

Mr. Foster could not have been fully advised as to the actual 
condition of the Treasury during his administration, or he 
would not have claimed that the Treasury was “ easy” on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1893, or that he had plenty of money to meet all 
Federal obligations at all times, which he contended was the 
case. The official figures which I have shown clearly demon- 
strate he was mistaken. 

On December 26, 1895, a Republican House (54th Cong. Rep.) 
reported and passed a tariff bill, about which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne], in part, said: 


We 8 that the income shall equal the outgrowth. Now it lacks 
rove BAe „000,000 or $50,000,000 per annum. Ye offer it to zon in 
the of your own tarif bill, with a horizontal increase of 15 per 


cent, Tcomasrasrowat Recorp, December 25, 1895.) 
In discussing this bill Mr. Payne further said: 


The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] says that there was a defi- 
ciency of revenue under the tariff act of 1890. Mr. Speaker, the tarif 
act of 1890 produced suficient revenue to meet the expenses of the 
Government down to the Ist day of November, 1892. 

The first deficit under the McKinley Act was in November, 
1890, the second month of its existence, 

From November, 1890, to November, 1892, both inclusive, 
there were FIFTEEN monthly deficits. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] further said: 

In November, 1892, there was a deficiency in the revenue. There 
was not quite enough to meet the expenditures. But the gentleman 

m Sorpa seems to have forgotten what also ocen in 1892, 
when the mocracy was placed power in the White House and at 
both ends of the Capitol, and their destructive hand was cast like a 
shadow over ev industry in this broad land of ours. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] It was that shadow that brought a deficiency of 
revenue in November, 1892. 

It was followed by thelr acquisition of power on the inauguration 
of their President on March, 1893, and by the events which followed 
until the Wilson-Gorman pill was written upon the statute book; and 
from the very day and hour that you placed that bill upon the statute 
book there has been a deficiency in the revenue of the Government. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 54th Cong., Ist sess., Thursday, December 26, 
1895, vol. 28, p. 331.) 

We have heard this defense of the McKinley Act in and out 
of the House for years. 

The table alone, above given, clearly answers this speech and 
contention and shows the statements the distinguished gentle- 
man made are not based on the official facts. 

Whether it was the proper policy for either Mr. Foster or Mr. 
Carlisle to issue bonds, the fact remains, as I have shown from 
this table, that the McKinley tariff act produced deficiencies 
in the revenues throughout its existence. This tariff act was 
based upon the policy of excluding imports by prohibitory rates, 
and thereby reduced the reyenue, and for the purpose also of 
building up a home market for ourselves and a market for no 
one else. It is profitable, therefore, for Congress and the people 
to study closely the history of this tariff in framing our future 
customs law. 

In conclusion, I shall insert in the Recorp an extract from 
a letter addressed by Secretary Carlisle to the Hon. W. R. Mor- 
rison, October 2, 1894, as it appears in the speech of the Hon. 
Benton McMillin in the Recorp of June 9, 1896: 
* . 


. . 
of the TEEN show that dur 
11,341,273 in excess of 


* 
The records 
1888 the receipts were 8 


the fiscal year 
e expenditures; 
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during 1889, $87,761,080; dur 1890, $85,040,271; guctag 1891, 
the er after the 8 of the McKinley bill, $26,838,541 : n 1892, 
$9,914,453; in 1893, $2,341,674; and in the year 1894, during the 
whole of which the McKinley bill was in full force, the expenditures 
exceeded the receipts to the amount of $69,803,260, notwithstanding the 
pa gre eee were $16,752,676 less than in the preceding year. You 

1 thus observe that the receipts in excess of expenditures diminished 
annually under the operation the McKinley tariff act, until finally a 
large deficiency was the result. 

The statement of Mr. McKinley that I had used the gold reserve to 
meet the daily expenses of the Government is incorrect. 

I Inclose herewith a printed document containing, the statements 
made by me before the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of R 
resentatives in January last, from which it will be seen (see page 1 
that United. States notes and 11888 5 notes of 1890 had been redeem 
in gold to the amount of $58,641,866 in excess of the reserve fund ralsed 
by the sale of bonds. These redemptions were made with gold re- 
ceived from all the various sources of revenue. The total amount of 
United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890 redeemed in gold up 
to the present date is $249,808,494, while the whole reserve fund pro- 
vided for by law was $100,000,000 in the first instance, and the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds sold in February last, amounting to $58,560,000. 
Instead, therefore, of using the lawful reserve to defray ordinary ex- 
penditures, we have in fact largely used the ordinary receipts for the 
8 of redemption, the purpose for which the reserve itself was 
ntended, 

On the Ist day of March, 1889, the beginning of President Harri- 
son's Administration, the funds in the Treasury actually available, ex- 
clusive of the $100,000,000 reserve, were as follows: 


Agency account 64, 502, 445. 02 
Net balance in the Treasury.. -.. 165, 846, 471. 10 


oe — — — — 230, 848, 910. 12 


On the Ist day of March, 1893, the beginning of the present Ad- 
ministration, the funds in the Treasury actually available, exclusive of 
the $100,000,000 reserve, were as follows: 


TTTTTT—TT—T—TT—T—V—TW——T—T—T—W—T—T—V—VL—TP—ͤ—ĩ— a ation 
Net balance in the Treasury 


Total 


This statement is made in accordance with the form now in use, and 
exhibits the actual cogdition of the Treasury at the dates mentioned, 
including all available assets of every kind. 

In addition to the ordinary receipts of the Government, there was, 
as you know, covered into the Treasury during the Administration of 
President Harrison, $54,207,975.75, which was 


$38, 365, 832. 90 
24, 084, 742. 28 


$62, 450, 575. 18 


eld in trust as a fund 
for the redemption of national bank notes. This proceeding was au- 
thorized by the act of July 14, 1890, commonly known as the “ Sher- 


man Act.” 

The item denominated “agency account“ is that rtion of the 
miscellaneous cash in the Treasury held for certain liabilities appearing 
on the books of the Treasury but not represented by demand certificates 
or Treasury notes of 1890 outstanding. 

From the Ist day of March, 1885, the beginning of Mr. Cleveland's 
first Administration, to March 1, 1889, the public debt was reduced 

341,448,449.20, and from March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893, the re- 
uction was $236,527,666.10. 

It is true, as you suggest, that for some time previous to the close of 
the last Administration, warrants upon requisitions were held up to a 
very considerable extent in order to avoid a reduction of the balance 
on hand, but the amount of these requisitions can not now be ascer- 
tained without devoting a great deal of time and investigation on the 
subject. I think, however, they amount to several million dollars. 

. Meute: It will thus be seen that the deficiency created under 
the McKinley law amounted the last year of its operation to 
$69,803,260 ; that in the first year of its operation whilst it yielded 
about $26,000,000 surplus, it dwindled to less than 510,000,000 the 
second year, and to less than $2,500,000 the third year, and that for 
the four years of Its operation it fell beneath the requirements of the 
Government over $30,000,000. The deficiency from it the last year of 
its operation was more than $69,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that 
there was a saving that 1 under Democratic economy of over 
$16,000,000 as compared with the preceding year. And for the last 
three years of its operations its aggregate deficiencies were over 
$57,000,000. 


I may add here that although this bond-plate order was date’ 
February 20, 1893, yet Mr. Secretary Foster did not allude to 
its existence when and although he testified at great length be- 
fore the committee February 25, 1893. 

I may add further that Mr. Secretary Carlisle has recently 
twice said to me in the city of Washington that he did not know 
anything whatever of the issuance or the existence of this bond- 
plate order until some time after he had been acting as Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

In his report to Congress, December 3, 1904, Mr. Carlisle 
states that he issued fifty million of bonds under the act of 
1875. Bond legislation proposed in the Senate February, 1893, 
passed that body and was defeated in the House. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Administration came in March 4, 1893, and had “ the bag 
to hold,” for the reasons I have stated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall not take up the time of the 
House further. I wish to thank the committee and to have per- 
mission to round out my speech and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
for its indulgence this morning. 
side.] 


I thank the House very much 
[Applause on the Democratic 
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APPENDIX. Comparative statement aS 1 p receipts and expenditures of the Unitod 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, teo-—Continned: 
DIVISION OF WARRANTS, ESTIMATES, AND APPROPRIATIONS. RECEIPTS. 


Comparative statement of the reccipts and expenditures of the United 
States. Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 30, 


RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal en June Fiscal year en June 30, 
Fee ee sane S 7 one 


Month of Jan- Month of Jan- Since July 1, 
1890. 1880. 


uary, 1891. 1890, uary, 
f Month of Oc- | Since July 1, | Month of Oc- | Since July 1, SS as. 4 8 8 7 
ontho y Customs = 48,138,148. 57 748, 
tober, 1890. 1890. tober, 1889. 1889. Internal revenue 11, 23.88.50 86, 276, 649. 00 110 034, 688.12 | 78, 81 
. . . Atlona an 
Customs. -.....-.-| $24,984, 114.05 | $91,238,718.97 | $18,815, 040.44 deposit fund er ee 
Interna] 8 12, 840, 250.51 40, 730, 301.59 11. 628, 460. 47 1.688, 416.50 13, 451,58. 70 2, 883, 164. 12 17, 600,606. 85 
ational-ban — mMm [a 
deposit fund. renne ain ae Total N, O85, 973.25 255,398, 656. 27 34, 681, 158.07 22, 850, 560. 02 
Miscellaneous 1, 447, &. 70 6,542, 804. 18 2,652,057. 78 
Total 40,215, 804. 20 154, 627, 144. 74 82, 402, 607. 64 EXPENDITURES. 
EXPENDITURES. 
Civiland miscel-| 80, 747, 688.06 | $81,539,224. 21 610, 144, 684.31 $50,342,238. 07 
Civil and miscel- laneous 
RAY $11,542, 447.85 | $34,821,918.79 | $7,441, 648. 22 4,450,827.50 | 27,938,204.23 2.889. 904. 57 29,939, 476. 30 
War 4,985, 747. 90 16,190,568.89 | 5,619,672. 91 2,886, 295.82 | 14,608, 367.59 | 2, 193,746.83 | 12,911, 435.51 
2, 471,248.56 | 7,730,067.82 | 1,778, 057.01 963,690.10 | _4, 602,007.62 480,596.99 | 4,637, 201. 64 
1, 890, 236.18 2, 236, 789. 77 644, 787.20 1,080,570.56 | 70,081, 657.48 2,176, 772. 75 63,455,718. 33 
11,097,474. 21 44, 837,202.67] 4.604, 404.96 2,461, 760.00 | 12, 688, 200.00 on nnen en enne 
851, 428.66 32,675,449.15 | 7,910, 500. 22 26,577,990.45 
4. hee we | eiit | asaos | iaaa 2 . 8.57 | 104012061 053.857 | 15,545, 518. 42 
TTT 23,981, 800.07 | 234, 474, 420. 89 27, 888, 700. 64 208, 409, 634. 72 
88, 030, 634.24 | 146, 159,266.32 28, 508, 707. 71 
RECEIPTS. RECEIPTS, 
Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 
1891. year 180. ms 


Source. 
Month of No- Since J e giy 1, | Month of No-| Since July 1, Since July 1. 
vember, 1800. vember, 1589. 1889, — — 


Customs $18, 994, 189. 72 

$93, 704,225.71 Internal revenue 9, 489, 629. 57 

57, 517, 783.85 | National-bank 
+ deposit fund 


| 505.50 | $150, 810,622. 46 
$15, 287,041.33 3108, 139, 602. 42 10! 114,900.02 89,817, 749. 81 


Customs $16,614,488. 23 
Internal revenue 11, 822) O47, 31 02. 078, 611. 90 . 42 


National-bank a 338, 145.00 PaA EA E AE SEE EE es 
deposit fund er raed AEA Miscellaneous 789, 853, 78 875.47 | 1. 784, 752.72 20, 826,554.81 
Miscellaneous. 2.16 986.12 | 9.755.688. 74 2,548, 400. 40 18,00 508. 50 
— Total ...... 29,611, 818.02 | 285,843, 977. 94 90, 806, 218.24 260,454,926.58 
30, 716,907. 14 168,902,900. 46 


Total ~ 28,986, 124.71 | 186, 972,643.15 


EXPENDITURES. A 
. | ag, T71, 335.85 | $43,508, 454. 64 
OOUS ....--.- „ * a g 
1 . 8, 691,893.26 | 19, 822, 462. 15 
Navy 2, 321,959.98 | 10,052, 627.80 
resne 8 626,524.92 2,913, 324. 66 
5 21,511, 161.0 | 66,348, 454. 16 
National Pank ; 
D em 
tion — 2. 100, 684.50 8. 236,063.00 
PREPA 8, 587,462.40 | 29,363,916. 92 
a ssa cae cus S A 8, 451, 635. 39 
sat 570,022.40 | 188,781,938.72 | 25,334, 788. 10 z . — . 80 | 266.199, 400. 75 25, 000, . 47 | 228,470,539. 19 
RECEIPTS. RECEIPTS. 
Fiscal year ending June 3, Fiscal year en June 5 i 
1891. y a 3, Fiscal year ending June d, Fiscal yan ing June 30, 


Source. FFT 
Month of De- Since . 1, 


Month of De- Since July 1, 
cember, 1890 1889. 1880. y March. Since July 1. March. Since July 1. 


cember, 


Customs . $15, 84, 149. 53 820, 800, 705.82 | $171,611, 388. 28 
$15, 925, 107. 32 | $109, 029, 338.03 Internal revenue 1.208. ak 107, 684, 729.20 11.2, 856.81 STi S00, 608. 2 


1 $16, 104, 1 21 
11. 003,848.84 688, 521, 622.69 | National-bank 


Customs 
Internal revenue 12,944,173, 
National-bank 


51 
75, 022, 785.20 


deposit fund 890, 875.00 1 
deposit fund rr SS SS ee i 
us aS SI "618.83 I. f. | Miscellaneous... e | arom okor eee e 
RANA 192, 808,407.95 Total ......| 29,418, 330.46 | 315,262,908.40 | 34, 778, 180. 80 205, 233,107.47 
EXPENDITURES. EXPENDITURES. 


Civil and miscel- 

eous.. $8, 962,245.00 | $51, 955, 699. 64 $11, 647, 638. 63 „887, O81. 59 407, 121.75 878. 585. 31 
War 3,000, 028. 16 23, 401. 488.31 8,707, 580.96 254.497.0803 2.84.1875 I Sor Sik It 
Navy 2, 103.809. 76 12,216, 437.56 2,353, 469,26 | 19, 043, 84.51 1,82, 007. 0 136, 652,283.05 
— — 723,860.55 | 3.7, 185.21 1.120, 046.88 6,389. 167.72 702, 517.40 5, 702, 812.15 
Pensions 2, 653,515.94 69, 001, 970. 10 Pensions .. 0, 514, 578.21 00, 908, 798. 80 3, 854, 915.10 80, 971, 898. 29 

National- bank í National-ban k 

fund, redem; fund, redemp- 
tion account -. -00 | 10,171, 530.00 tion prount 2,440, 204.50 | 11. 82, 85. 00 f - gz -r: 
rest 8 834,538. 66 terest 719,423.16 | 83,754,419.09 | 1,839,299.79 | 28, 435,458.12 
203. 961,639.24] 2, 602, 88. 88 13, 450, 188. 25 Premium 10, 401, 20. 61 2,004, 595.85 18,597,024. 43 
670, 488. 72 81,502, 941.60 702,372.35 | 17, 634,737.27 | 248, 105, 076. 40 
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. RECBIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 
1891. sá 1890. a, 


Source. 
Monthof | Since July 1, Month of | Since July 1. 
April, 1891. 1890. April, 1890. 1889. 
Customs 812, 591. 990. 18 $19, 907, 466. 60 | $191,518, 854. 88 
Internal revenue 11,420, 455.56 12, 105, 148.93 | 112,704,755. 55 
National - bank 
deposit fund 580,000.00 | 9, 145,605.00 |.......-.......-]....-------.---- 
Miscellaneous. 1. 452. 785.90 2,004, 425.87 | 2, 020, 535.44 
Total 26,045, 831.64 341.611, 890. 04 34,017,041. 40 829,253, 145. 87 


EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 90, 
1801. i veer gl. 8 * 


Month of May, 
1891. 


Since July 1, |Month of May, 
_ 1891. 1891, 


11, 995, 141.77 
12.28 704.18 


128, 120.00 
8,081, 459. 90 


1 084, 408, 09 „017,572. 109 
sis 16,382, 161. 43 12500, 7.5 


EXPENDITURES. 


$103, 543, 816.54 
44, 139, 210. 77 
23, 802, 780.19 
7, T40, 282. 85 
105, 693, 524. 81 
20,974, 680. 00 
86, 408, 356. 80 
10, 401, 220.61 
Totals. 29, 772, 085. 15 852,793, 852. 27 
RECEIPTS. 
Fiscal year en June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 90 
z mg 3 Ter is 0 
Source. 
Month of Since July 1, Month of 
June, 1891. 1890. June; 1890, 
Customs $14, 168, 745.47 19, 900,658. 60 | $21, 641, 827.53 
Internal revenue 138,726,662. 43 145, 943, 281. 42 12,641,939. 21 
National-bank 
eposit fund. Siehe .. cree pee 
Miscellaneous. 3. 788, 451.61 28, 628, 811.78 3,203, 125.11 
Total 31, 721, 749.51 401, 530. 716.80 , 548, 891. 85 403, 080, 982. 63 
EXPENDITURES, z 
, 595, 523. 30 8110, 10, 339. 84 171, 942. 64 1 256.49 
22 583, 906.08 | 48,723, 116. 85 2 215 877.02 frie 638. 08 
2'222. 818.26 28. 115,08. 45 15687,837.56 | 22.006. 206. 24 
785, 925. 69 8,528, 188. 24 231, 667.94 6, 708, 046. 67 
18, 721, 585. 56 | 124, 415,110.87 | 3, 761,696.22 | 106,986,855. 07 
National-bank 
fund, redemp- 
tion account ..| 2. 274, 868. 50 23, 249,548.50 |_......-........]---.-. .--..---.. 
Interest 718,844.57 77, 127, 201. 37 1.518, 81. 94 33, 099, 284. 05 
e II 6.0 stings ae pasas 10, 401, 220. 61 „720. 27 20, 304, 224. 06 
Total 85, 902,971.96 | 383, 696, 824. 23 14, 863, 103.59 | 318, 040, 710. 66 
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Comparative statement of the receipts and cæpenditures of the United 
States—Continued. 


RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June 90, Fiscal year ending June 
1802. 7 1891. z 15 


ä 
apoa und 
Miscell 


ca , 985. 00 
aneous 26, 626, 811. 78 


84,800, 344.68 401, 530, 716. 80 


EXPENDITURES. 


, 821, 541.18 6110, 139, 839.84 | $8,025,059. 44 
734,022.38 48.72. 116.85 | 4185.15.12 
233,716.07 | 26,115,098,45 | 2,126, 919.06 
145,829.81 | 8,528, 188. 24 202,074.98 
608,880.43 124, 415,110.87 14, 863, 492. 39 
„608. 617.00 23.249, 548.50 908, 750. 00 
822,598.81 | 37,127,201.87 | 7,232; 108. 78 

S 10, 401,220.61] 2.054.378. 44 


Source. 
Month of Au- Since July 1, 
gust, 1891. 1880, 
Customs $15, 164, 674. 61 $44, 239 
Internal revenue 12, 501,829.02 24, 275. 881. H 
National- bank 
deposit fund... 110, 870.00 k 8, 004, 290.00 

Miscellaneous. 1, 107, 477. 47 5, 245, 700.2 8, 361, 788. 10 

Total. ...... 28, 884, 851. 10 63,185, 195.78 


$6, 961,616.19 | $19,205,285.96 | $7,824, 222.82 | $15,848, 282. 26 

B,590,617.41 | 9,881, 771.98 | - 3,996,672.81 | ` 1,511,837. 43 

2) 784,990.46 | 5, 018,705.53 | 1,592,492.58 | 8, 719, 411. 64 

787,505.54 | 1,988, 335. 35 166, 726, 02 428, 801.00 

5, 004,823.88 15, 757, 650. 31 18,838,658.73 | 83,702; 151.12 

1,200, 538.50 | 2. 809, 188.50 1, 849, 219.00 2.182, 909. 00 

468,430.97 | 8,291, 029.28 876,219.13 | 8.108, 327. 86 

ELLE eh RE EN WAN ER 1, 729,849.72 | 3, 784, 229. 16 
738,020.95 | 60,538,932.29 | 38,204,060.31 | 75,257,009. 


RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891. 1890. 


Source. 
Month of Sep-| Since td 1, Month ote 1 8 Since Jaly 3; 
tember, 1891. tember, 1889. 
Customs $22,035, 338.96 | $66,304, 604.92 
Internal revenue 12, 614, 699.21 39, 890,051.05 
National- bank 
deposit fund 8,021, 000. 00 6, 025, 200. 00 
iscellaneous 2.183.200. 38 5, 495, 054, 48 
‘Potel cit 114, 715. 000. 45 
EXPENDITURES. 
„292, 546. 11 „47, 82. 07 530, 030. 09 }, 379, 312. 35 
781.44 2 5 7.5.0 1.105.885 
2,580, 157. 68 7.598, 884. 21 1,551, 013. 72 5, 270, 425. 38 
1, 335, 038.98 8,318, 374. 33 556, 771. 89 985, 572.89 
6, 682,878.75 | 25, 440, 529.06 87, 977, 82 83, 740, 128. 44 
1, 667, 763. 50 4,566, 917. 00 2,074, 431.50 4,227, 400. 50 
414, 972. 22 3, 706, 001. 50 13,410,000. 86 21,518, 328.72 
SPOT a |e Pi RR one LEE SA ERE 4.524, 190.74 8, 808, 419. 90 
28, 984, 801. 19 84, 471,733.48 | 33,339,455.56 | 108,596, 485. 03 
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Comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the United 
Statce—Continued. 
RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June Fiscal year ending June 90, 
1892. £ 85 1891. s 


Source. ——— ——— — 
Month of Oc- | Since July 1, Month of Oc- | Since July 1, 
tober, 1891. 1891. tober, 1590. 1890. 
Customs $13, 980, 687. 43 | $58, TH, 456.25 | $24,934, 114.05 $91,238, 718.97 
Internal revenue 13,006,461.15 | 52,066,689. 80 840, 250. 54 49, 730, 201. 59 
National-bank 
deposit fund 111,990.00 1.200, 653.00 993, 720.00 7,019, 010.00 
Miscellaneous. 1,401,413. 63 7, 745, 196. 19 1,447, 809, 70 6, 942, 864. 18 
Total 40, 215, 894. 29 | 154,930, 894. 74 
EXPENDITURES. 
„424, 927. 70 542.47. 85 „822, 118. 79 
EE GIMUTL. 0 4.874. . 8 
9, 945, 339. 62 2, 471, 248. 56 7, T30, 067. 82 
4, 211, 288. 61 1, 200, 836. 18 2, 286, 799. 74 
96, 417,859.40 | 11,007, 474.24 | 44,837, 202. 67 
National-bank 
fund, redemp- 
tion account 5,788, 374.50 | 2,202, 728.00 6, 430, 128. 50 
Interest 8, 880, 000.53] 4, 312. 905.98 25, 826, 454.5 
22222 fab os chica ohne ew PE SA 143, 215. 49 8, 451, 635. 39 
Total 859. 91 146, 515, 666. 32 
RECEIPTS. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, Fiscal year ending June 90. 
1802. | eer isl. ? 
Month of No- | Since July 1, | Monthof No- | Since July 1, 
vember, 1801. 1891. vember, 1890. 1890. 
e $12, 659, 039 OL | $71,885,786.19 | $15, 227,641.28 | $108,155, 602, 42 
Internal revenue 480. 64, 63), 234.87 | 11, 822,047.31 62, 078, 611. 99 
National-bank i 
deposit fund 114,275.00 | 1, 314, 928.00 807, 450.00 7, 326, 460, 00 
Miscellaneous...) 1, 663,592.17 | 9,081,352.52 | 2, 128, 986. 12 9, 735, 658. 74 
Total 147,812,501. 88 8880, 124 71 | 187,276,393. 15 
— — — —— — — 
EXPENDITURES. 
Civil and miscel- 
laneous........ $6, 072,845. 14 | $41, 497,772.84 | 88,71, 88.85 | $43,503, 454.64 
fae Sle 4.065, 172.22 | 19,674, 248. 77 8, 681, 893. 26 19, 822, 462.15 
Navy = 2,684, 497.01 | 12,629, 836.63 2, 321, 959. 98 10, 052, 627. 20 
Indians — 1, 200, 684. 31 5,411, 970, 92 626, 524. 92 2, 913, 324. 68 
Pensions 11, 783,598.71 | 43,200, 458.1 21,511, 161. 40 66, 348, 454. 10 
National-bank 
fand, redemp- s 
tion account.. 1,754,954.5 50 8,539, 813.00 
359, 40 29, 353, 916.92 
8, 451, 685. 2 
189, 085, 688. 72 


RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal r ending June Fiscal year ending June 90 
eerie. o: | S T 4 


Source. 
December. | Since July 1. | December. | Since July 1. 
Customs $13, 836, 555, 64 | $85, 722, 341.83 | $16,104, 533.09 | $124, 240,195. 51 
Internal revenue 12, 427,046.73 | 7, (57, 281.00 | 12, 944,173.21 75, 022, 785 
National-bank 
deposit fund 286, 470.00 1,601, 398. 00 263, 875. 00 7,590, 385.00 

Miscellaneous. 1,382, 913.36 | 11, 384, 285. 88 2, 057,458. 57 11, 793, 117, 31 

Total 27, 932, 985. 73 175, 745, 287.31 | 31, 370, 089. 87 218, 648, 433. 02 


EXPENDITURES, 


B42, 679.75 | $49,840, 452.59 | $8, 362,245.00 1 , 955, 699. 64 
102, 456.59 | 24,776, 705. 36 3, 669, 026.16 2 21 488. 31 
427,108.94 | 15,056,945. 57 2, 163, 809. 76 12, 216, 437.56 
086, 004. 54 6, 497, 975. 46 723, 860. 55 3, 637,185. 21 
3, 140,769.05 61, 341, 27. 16 2,653, 515.94 69, 001, 970.10 
National-bank 
fund, redemp- 
tion account 1, 307,162.00 | 8. 940, 491.00 1, 985, 47. 00 10, 478, 280. 00 
teresʒt 325, T08. 80 9, 564, 954. 74 470, G21. 74 20, 834, 538. 66 
. F 1, 910, 008. 85 10, 361, 639. 24 
Total 81, 821, 889. 67 176,018, 751.88 21, 888, 550. 00 210, 974, 288. 72 


Comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the United 
States ontinued. 


RECEIPTS. 


148, 138, 148. 57 
50 276,649.00. 


National bank 


deposit fund 245,740.00 | T. 838,075. 00 
484, $ 1,658, 116. 13.451. 538. 70 


— 80, 542, 728. 60 | 206, 288, 015. 91 
EXPENDITURES, 
pos "| $9,473,708.04 | 880. 271. 20. 22 | $9,747,655.08 | $61,539, 224.21 
4,087,179. 34 | 28.842.151.63 4450.87.50 ` 27. 938 204. 93 
2,489, 355.26 | 17,545, 431.60 | 2.888. 28.82 14,613, 387. 59 
950,365.05 | T, 48,173.78 963,690.10 | 4.002, 007. 62 
10, 821, 941. 40 71,871, 561. 23 1, 080. 570.56 70,081, 657.48 
National-bank 
fund, redemp- 
tion account 488, 172. 50 50 2,461, 760.00 12, 937, 040. 00 
672, 801.01 75 2,851,428.66 | . 675,440. 15 
39,581.37 | 10,401, 20.61 
SR 35, 663, 522. 60 | 211,647,594.69 | 28,981, 309.07 | 234, 778, 170.89 
RECEIPTS. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 90, 
1892. 1891, 
Month of Feb. Since July 1, Month of Feb-| Since July 1, 
ruary, 1892. 1801. ruary, 1801. | 1880. 
— | $16,782, 49.95 8119. 898, 874. 50 | $18, 994. 189. 72 | $166,310, 626. 68 
Internal revenue 12, 189,387.36 | 101, 157,282.47 9, 489, 629. 57 96, 478, 005. 79 
National- bank 
deposit fund 56,960.00 | * 1,817, 608.00 338,145.00 | 5. 174,220.00 
Miscellaneous. I. 727, 17. 6 | 15,220 016.16 789, 853.73 | 15, 184, 875. 47 
3 80, 755, 904.57 288, 001, 731.22 20, 611, 818.02 | 288, 147, 727. 94 
EXPENDITURES. 
„180. 218. 75 „119.442. 98 
SEL am | ‘are ote 
2,088, 487.66 | 16, 689; 865. 25 
667,113.25 | 5, 269, 120. ST 
17, 310,563.08 | 87,502, 290.56 
2,270, 340.50 15, 216, 880. 50 
359,546.78 | 33, 034, 995.93 
10, 401, 220. 61 
200, 503,180. 75 


March. Since July 1. Since July 1. 

. $16, 415, 312. 33 $136, 312, 186. 92 684, 149.53 

12) 183, 601. 09 | 113, 290, 833. 56 105 
Idee Bund ie. 200.00 | _ 2,029,808, 00 8, 565, 095. 

ar -- * . * „ 

Lede 1, 287, 92.91 15,507, 709. 07 188808787 

Total ......| 30,048, 806.33 | 268, 140,537.55 815, 566, 058, 40 

EXPENDITURES. 

$7, 800, 501. 86 | $75, 295, 862. 7 811, 647. G88. 63 $79,387, 081. 59 

3, 434, 574.96 840. 874.59 3, 707,580.98 | “34.487.515.03 

2,405,585.01 | 21,803, 943.28 | 2.354400. 20 19,043, 334. 51 

957,119.43 | 8,883,050. 04 1.120.040. 85 6.389, 167.72 

12, 987, 407.06 | 96,370,815.60 | 9.514, 578.24 96,908, 708. 50 

1,205,372.50 | 13,153,809.50 | 2.440, 204. 50 17,656, 588. 00 

< ° 249,028.97 | 17,252, 818. 85 719,423.16 | 8.754, 419.09 

EPEE I bbb 10, 401, £20. 61 

.79 | 268,119, 243.61 31, 502,941.60 | 298,006, 122. 35 


Comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the United 
States—Continued. 


RECEIPTS, 
Fiscal year ending June 80, | Fiscal year ending June 
< 1892. = i 7 1891. = = 
Source. 
April Since July 1. April Since July 1. 
Customs $13, 709, 989.18 8150, 22, 178. 10 812, 591, 990. 18 | $194,276, 139. 71 
Internal revenue 12, 048, 622.17 | 125, 339, 455. 73 420,455.56 | 119, 105, 184. 70 
~ National-ban 
deposit fund 417, 130.00 2, 446, 938. 00 580,600. 9, 145, 685.00 
Miscellaneous. 1, 212,612.69 | 17, 720, 321. 76 1, 452, 785. 90 19,084, 870.57 
Total 27, 888, 854. 04 205, 528, 891. 50 28, 045, 881. 64 341,611, 890. 04 
EXPENDITURES. 

. 22 | $14,088, 844.86 | $93,411, 402. 34 
81 4.283. 768.37 | 38,749, 792.29 
„OL 2,099,898. 94 21,140, 905. 08 
. TTL, 451. 98 7,159, 347.71 
. 08 264,191.80 | 97,174,355. 28 

National-bank 

fund, redemp- 
tion account. 1, G88, 445.00 14. 191, 814.50 1.540, 088.50 19,196, 671.50 
Interest 1. 765, 660.88 | 19, 016, 898, 73 2,354, 951. 61 36, 091, 822. 31 
10, 401. 220. 61 
Total 31,038, 076. 97 200, 652, 557. 20 25, 831. 104.06 823,825,517. 12 


RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 90, 
1892. 1891. 


Source. 
May. Since July 1. May. Since July 1. 

Customs $13,121, 391.37 8163. 284, 538.64 | $11,995, 141. 77 3 a a 
Internal revenue 18,050, 106.75 | 138,763,332.85 | 12,232, 704. 18 132,216,628. 99 

National-ban k 
deposit fund 270,400. 00 2, 717, . 00 128, 120. 00 9, 273,815.00 
Miscellaneous. 2,056, 900. 33 974.78 | 3, 061. 459. 90 22, 890, 360.17 
Total 28, 498, 798. 45 | 325, 714, 184.27 2, 417, 425.94 370, 112, 717. 20 

* EXPENDITURES. 

Civiland miscel- 
langous $7, 972,853.30 | $92, 327,473.52 | $10,132, 414. 20 | $103, 543, 818. 54 
War 3. 682,339.07 | 42,532, 896. 88 5, 389, 418. 48 44, 139, 210.77 
Navy 2,603, 81.81 26,415, 826. 82 2. 751, 875. 11 23, 892, 780. 19 
Indians 542,253.72 10, 316, 364. 57 580, 914. 84 7, T40, 252. 55 
Persons 12, 98, 339. 24 | 122, 400, 949. 32 8, 519, 169.53 | 106,693,524. 81 

National-bank 

fund, redemp- 
tion account ..| 1, 022,684.50 | 15,214,499. 00 2,081, 758.50 21, 278, 430. 00 
Interest 4,073, 126.75 090, 025. 48 816,534.49 | - 86, 408,255.80 
( se ccen —— — 10,401, 220. 61 
Total | 82, 755, 478.39 | 332, 408,085.59 | 29,772,085.15 | 853,007, 602.27 

RECEIPTS. 
Fiscal year ending June 90, | Fiscal year ending June 30, 
ÉT y ng ; | year ending : 
Source, 
Month of Since July 1, Month of Since July 1, 
June, 1892. 1891. June, 1891. 1890. 
2 Customs 814.618, 495.37 ($177,883, 034.01 | $14, 168,745.47 | $219,522, 205. 23 
Internal revenue „770, 922. 34 | 158, 543, 255. 19 13, 720,652. 43 145, 686, 249. 44 
National-bank 
deposit fund 260,500.00 2, 977, 838.00 89, 900. 00 9, 263, 715. 00 
Miscellaneous. 1, 560, 00. 27 22.529, 175. 0 8, 736, 451. 61 27, 408, 922. 64 
Total 81, 219,117.98 356, 983, 302. 25 31, 721, 749.51 401,976, 102. 31 
EXPENDITURES. 

Civil and miscel- 
laneous 7, 600. 018. 09 890, 983. 491. 61 88, 505. 523. 80 $110,048, 167. 49 
„ 4,814. 346. 16 46,897. 243.04 4,583, 906. 08 48, 720, 065. 01 
Navy 2, 760, 808. 3029. 176, 195. 12 2, 222, 318. 26 28, 113. 896. 46 
Indians ` 830,621.51 | 11, 148, 986. 08 785, 925. 69 8,527, 469. 01 
Pensions 12, 122, 005. 44 184, 583, 044. 76 18, 721, 585.56 124, 415,951. 40 

National-bank 

fund, redemp- 
tion account. 1, 018. 22.00 | 16,232,721.00 2, 274, 868. 50 23, 553, 298. 50 
Interest 288,962.75 | 23,378, 988. 23 718, 844. 57 87,547, 135. 37 
8 ————— 10, 401, 220. 61 
Total 28,940, 624.25 361, 348, 609. 84 35, 902, 971. 96 389,327,203. 85 
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Comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the United 
States—Continued, 


RECEIPTS, 
Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 30, 
year ae Var fehl. 8 Z 
Source. | 

July. Since July 1. July. Since July 1. 
— ESAD $17, 205, 153.00 1177, 883, 004. 01 $15, 468,153.91 | $219,522, 205. 23 
Internal revenue 14,866, 118.33 | 153, 543, 255. 19 14,551, 867.92 145, 686, 219. 44 

National- bank / 
deposit fund 257,025.00 | 2,977,838. 00 142, 100.00 9, 263, 715.00 
Maneous...| 2,243,059.92 | 22, 529, 175.05 4,138, 222. 85 27, 403, 992. 64 
W 34, 571. 356.25 356, 983, 902. 25 34, 300, 344. 68 401, 978, 162. 31 
EXPENDITURES. 


44 | $99, 933,491.61 | $12, 343,669.77 | $110,048, 167. 49 
-62 | 46,897, 243.04 5, 791, 153. 95 48, 720, 065. 01 
86 29,176, 195. 12 2, 233, 716. 07 26, 118, 896. 46 
.79 | 11,146, 986. 08 1, 245, 829. 81 8,527, 469.01 
. 15 134, 583, 044. 76 18, 663, 3826. 43] 124,415,951. 40 
National- bank 
fund, redem 
915,430.50 | 16,232,721. 00 608, 617.00 298.50 
047, 624,68 378, 988. 2 822, 598. 31 135. 87 
Seeds 220. 61 
407. 04 3¹⁸ 203.85 


RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June 80, | Fiscal year ending June 30, 
your 802. © a ERE S 


Source. 
August. Since July 1. August. Since July 1. 
— 

Customs $18, 271,668.55 835, 476,821.55 815, 164, 674. 61 80,62. 828. 52 
Internal revenue 14, 068, 459. 80 28, 920, 578. 13 12, 501, 829. 02 27, 053, 696. 4 

National-bank 
deposit fund 553, 870. 00 810, 895. 00 110, 870. 00 252, 970. 00 
Miscellaneous. 1, 16, 0. 18 3, 386,900.10 | 1, 107, 477. 47 5, 245, 700. 82 
r 84, 082,928.53 | 68, 604, 284. 78 28,884, 851. 10 63, 185, 195. 78 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civiland miscel- 
neous ........ 10, 408. 448.84 | 19,224, 250. 28 6, 861,616.19 19, 205, 285. 96 
4,239, 044. 31 7, 804, 131. 93 8,590, 617. 41 9, 881, 771. 36 
2,186, 749. 34 4, 498, 457. 20 2, 784, 980. 46 6, O18, 706. 58 
737, G44. 41 1, 246, 259. 20 77, 505. 54 3.85.35 
18, 478,067.56 | 27, 713,27. 71 5,004, 323, 88 .31 

National-bank 

fund, redemp- 
tion account 640, 525.50 1,555, 956. 00 1, 200, 536. 50 50 
Interest 830, 209. 57 7,877, WA. 2 468, 40. 97 20 


2 
2 
g 
; 


8 
E 
8 
8 
8 


RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 30, 
your 182. 4 year eal. o y 


Source. | 
September. | Since July 1. | September. | Since July 1. 
Customs $17,209, 947.88 | 352, 680, 769. 43 814, 120, 940. 0 | $44,753, 768. 82 
Interna! revenue] 13, 785, M. 81 42, 665, 465. 94 11, 946,531. 71 39, 000, 228. 
National-bank i 
deposit fund... 43,650. 00 854,545.00 835, 693. 00 1, 088, 683. 00 
Uaneous 851, 792. 97 4, 238, 783. 07 1,098, 082. 24 6,343, 782. 56 
Total 31, 841, 278.66 100, 445, 563. 44 28, 001, 27. 25 91, 186, 443.03 


9. 202. 548. 11 $26,479, 888,07 
8.801, 443.85 13.348.215. 81 
2.580, 157.88 7.508.884. 21 
1,385,088.98 | 3,818, 374. 33 
6, 682,878.75 | 25. 440, 529, 08 
1, 667,763.50 | 4,566, 917.00 

414; 972. 22 706,001. 50 


E 
8 
d 
2 
A 
3 
St 
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Comparative statement of the receipts and erpenditurce of the United 
States—Continued, 


RECEIPTS. 


Comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the United 
States—Continued, 


RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 90, Fiscal year ending June 90, | Fiscal year ending June 90, 
1502. 1891. 1803, 1592. 


Source, Source, _ — —— — — 

Memth of Oc Since July 1, | Month of Oc- | Since July 1, Month of Jan-| Since July 1, Month of Jan-| Since July 1 

tober, 1802. Tal. | tober, 180i. 1800. 7 uary, 1893. Tsu. vary, 1822. 1801. 

e 308,558. 02 | $80, 05 | $13,980, 687. 43 7884. 488.25 Customs. . .... $21, 102, 476.50 ($121, 678,724.10 | $17,450,285. 74 $103, 181,627.57 

Coston sical 14, 8.81.0 | SAA DIDRO DO 18.888 l. 8 0856 80 Internalrevonno| "12,052, 017.57 | 98,608,648 | 1,40, 95.10 | 8, 407, 258.30 
Netional-bank nal 

deposit fund 547,598.00 | 1, 402, 148. 00 311,990.00 1.200,08. 00 _ deposit fund .. 208,920.00 | 1, 809, 760. 50 159,250.00 1. 700,648.00 

Miscellaneous... 768,000.85 | 5,000. 873.2 1.401, 418.0 7.745, 108. 10 Miscellaneous. . 1. 847,688. 24 10,608. 776.00 1,484. 203.16 | 12,848,502. 04 

5 119. 746, 005. 24 Total. 35,209, 972.31 | 281, 003, 853. 13 80,542,728. 60 | 206, 288, 015.91 


EXPENDITURES. 


EXPENDITURES. 
i Peery aa See eS ee ee, See 
Civil and miscel- | ato A $10, 451, 683, 25 78, 708.04 27 
> anc el- s.. |, 441, 4 $ , 271, 990, 22 
laneous | $7,600,742. 67 | $34,723,248.18 | $8,983, 729.80 | $35, 424, 927. 70 ‘4,270, 785. 65 erie | Sexe ENO 
40 | 15,680, 528.27 | 2,281,916.60 15,618.07 1. 55 2319, 309. G0 2 480,355.26 | 17,545, 431.60 
8. 880,895.95 | 2. . 86.58 9.945,10 62 1, 167,587.08 950), 365,05 | 7,448,175. 76 
8, 279, 370.59 850,858.99 | 4,211,296. 01 | Pensions 3 038, 270. 40 10, 521,041.40 71; 871; 961.23 
52) 049,924.81 | 10, 976. 568. 0 , 417, 559. 40 National-bank 
A 5 
fund, redemp- s ion 920. 50 1,488, 172. 50 10, 428, 683. 50 
tion account-.. 2,974,619.50 | 1.221. 47. 50 5, 788,374.50 Interest $35, 25 6,672,801.01 | 16, 238, 680.75 
Interbst -22s 11. FI, 88a 8 85 174, 405 A 8,880, 000,58 | Premium ee e ee x 
inka! aag A © era ties tance LIAN SARE EMEA E i EEAS 351.08 25, 003,522.60 | 211, 647, 504.69 
Total ...... 81, 881,290. 18 | 130,924, 608.06 | 81,872,208.02 110, 288, 8850. 9 11 ü it SA 
RECEIPTS. 
Flscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 
Var J. ; ä 
Source. —— — 
Month of No- Since July 1, | Month of No- Since July 1, re SII poo ary 
vember, 1842. 1891. vember, 1891. 1890, a Se 
a a — — — — tects $16, 996, 395. 28 2 $16, 782, 419.95 | $119, 896, 874. 59 
5 $14, 290, 270.04 |.$34,207,803. 35 | g12, 600,090.01 | $71, 885,780.19 Internal revenue 11,816,832. 14 | 107,983, 447. 07 | “12,180, 887.98. | 101; 157,282. 47 
ae 18,060, 700, 64 69, 760,861.00 12. 480, 328. 54 „0, 234.87 | deposit fund nE i 56, 980, 00 1,817,608. 00 
deposit fund. 4,70. 0 1,456,893.00| _ 114,275.00| 1, 814,928.00 Faire a lel PR Donated oars abe 
Miscellaneous. 1,419808.80 7,146. . 8 | 1,683,522. 17 981,352.52] Total 
Total 28, 704, 645.98 102, 640, 900. 72 26. 917, 102. 72 147, 812,901.58 
EXPENDITURES. 
Civil and miscel- 
ln 822, 334.69 870, 912, Sl. O2 $8,223,420.67 | $67, 495, 990. 89 
-| $7,796, 814..98 | $42, 620, 063.16 O72, 845. 14 497,772. 84 | Navy -. , 359. 278,920. „980. „, . 
ar . J. f.. | fl. ricer | Le Ta e e | Indiana,- 225,004.07 dl e. | "487,103.85 | T, 035, 8A. 61 
Navy. ; 11.575, 10 | 2,684,497.01 | 12,629, 5%. 63 | Pensions 1, 494,063.26 | 106, 065,845.26 | 11. 501, 47.31 | 83, 435, 408. 54 
eee 559,822. 3.80, 2 00 1,200, 4.31 6,411,970. 92 | Nation et 
Fensions bank 00 | 05,481,705.81 | 11,783508.71 | 48,000.458-11) ien account ..| $11,181.00] ¢,612,058.80 | 1,519,339.60 | _ 11,047, 997.00 
rene gat bate Interest 322,224.04 | 20, 844,159.35 764,600.18 | 17,0, 289, 88 
- . 1,754,054.50 | 7,548, 329. 00 6————TT—T—T—T—T—T—T tee [es — = 
5 re yaaa ene e Total .....- 81, 077,404.00 | 266, 28,514.65 | 27, 482,060.18 | 209,189,653 
Total BO, 748, 882. 78. | 161, 073, 490. 84 002.30 802. 21 
! l Pure-Food Bill. 
RECEIPTS. — - — 
SPEECH 
Fiscal year ending June 90, | Fiscal year ending June 30, 
Isve. 1891. or 
Source. FPLR TIFE har IRE are P 
Month of De- | Since July 1, 5 Since July 1, HON. HENRY Ds FLOOD, 
cember, 1501. 1801. cember, T 1890. OF VIRGINIA, 
Customs.........| $16, 208, 34. 2 00, 576, 227. 00 81d, . 55,64 $85,722, 941.83 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


12, 427,046.78 | 77,057, 281. 60 


145, 47.50 1,02, 840.50 286,470.00 1, l. 898, 10 
1,914, 708.08 9,031,115. 1,382, 918.30 11.884. 255. 88 


9, 212,011.10 | 195,853, 880.82 27,932, 985.78 | 175,745, 287.31 


6, ` 
Internalrevenne| 14,843,896.27 | 84, 0613, 607. 
National-bank 

deposit fund 


Miscellaneous 


Saturday, June 23, 1906. > 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and having under consideration the bill (S. 88) for pre- 
yenting the manufacture, sale, or 33 of aduiterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious f. „ drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes— 


EXPENDITURES, Mr. FLOOD said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I trust this amendment will be adopted. Its 
purpose is to obviate the necessity of small canners being com- 
$8, 675,817.07 | $51.195,380,23 | $8, 312. 079. 75 $49, pelled to put the weight and measure upon the cans. Such 
Se N 2 5 compulsion would work havoc in their modest industry, as it 
T sas 250 0 . 182. 48.05 1.086.004 54 5 would be impossible for them, with their limited machinery, to 
14,042, 108.41 | 80,423,908. 7% | 13, 140. 700. 05 61 attain to rigid exactness in weight and measure. Indeed, such 

1 5 compulsion would drive them from business. 
tion sccount -- 817,124.00 4, 890. 848.00 1, M. 102. 00 8. The difficulties both as to absolute uniformity in size of cans 
18, 418, 873.06 825, 708. 80 9, and of welght and measure in the products canned haye been 
i x -- demonstrated to be inherent in the nature of the case aud be- 

195, 360, 614, 42 821, 889,67 | 176,018,751.88 | yond the province of remedial legislation. 

In so far as it relates to purchase and sale, the goods are 
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neither bought nor sold by weight or measure, and the only 
thing that does enter vitally Into the purchase or sale is the num- 
ber of the cans and the quality of the goods. The cans being 
standard sizes, and as nearly uniform as it is possible to make 
theni, show for themselves as to quantity of contents, and sam- 
ples are opened by the salesman or broker and the quality shown 
to the purchasers. 

Mr, Chairman, the provisions of the pending Dill, as it ap- 
plies to small canners, would be gratuitous, wanton, and imprac- 
ticable. It would work no substantlal good, as the present 
system works no substantinI harm. The amendment will pre- 
serve the present system, and in the interest of fair play it 
should be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, consumers do not look to buy canned fruits and 
vogstubles by apothecaries’ weight, which would be “splitting 
a hair between north and northwest side.“ 

In one county alone of my district—Botetourt—the enforce- 
ment of the propositions contained in this bill would be the 
virtual ruin of some of her very best citizens. In that county 
there are dozens of fruit and vegetable canneries which could 
not sustain the strain of this imposition, and I am unwilling to 
see these men driven to the wall. 

Mr. Chairman, theirs is a goodly land, a land of picturesque 
and diversified aspects—mountains and piedmont swell and 
smiling valley. The soil Is genial and spontaneous to the plow- 
share and the pruning hook, and the people of that county have 
ever borne that good name which is declared In the Good Book 
to be better than grent riches. It was carved from that ancient 
county, Augusta, to which Washington looked as the last re- 
source in the Reyolntion. In that struggle she had heroic 
numes—names which added luster to American renown—the 
names of Breckenridge, Harvey, and others; and her present 
population is not degenerate from its forbears. 

There are other counties in my district whose people are inter- 
ested in the canning industry, an industry which should not be 
destroyed by unwise legislation. Adopt this amendment and 
save them and others in other parts of the country who are simi- 
larly situated. 


Collection of the Revenue. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES T. McOLEARY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 25, 1906. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Unton and having under consideration the Dill (H. R. 19750) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of revenues,” approved June 10, 1890, ns amended by 
the act entitled “An act to provide revenue for the Government and to 
oe the industries of the United States, approved July 24, 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota gaid; 

Mr. CHAmMAN: We are about to enter upon a national cam- 
paigu for the control of this House for two years, No campaign 
of this kind is worthy of our American system of popular gov- 
cernment—resting on the intelligence and integrity of the Amor- 
ican people—that does not lenve the people of. this country 
richer in knowledge, sounder in judgment, and loftier in spirit 
than ever before, Every such campaign should in truth be a 
“campaign of education.” 

We all need to be called from time to time to the larger ylew 
than that which presses upon us in our daily struggle for bread. 
And, sir, what a magnificent opportunity for enlirging the 
horizon is offered by an American national campaign to those 
who rightly apprehend its meaning and dignity—an opportunity 
for cultivating all that is best in both speakers and hearers. 

No man can legislate nationally who can not think nationally. 
No man is a safe gulde in such a campaign who emphasizes the 
sectional and the selfish. No man is fit to be considered for an 
office of large public responsibility who does not enter a cam- 
paign like that which lies before us with the profound convic- 
tion that his prime purpose in the contest should be to help es- 
tablish a grent truth rather than to win a personal victory. 

Mr. Chairman, I stand unequivocally and without stuttering 
for the Republican doctrine of protection and reciprocity, as 
enuncinted in the Republican national platform of 1904 as that 
platform has been interpreted by Theodore Roosevelt. 

In the time allotted me I propose to state exactly what doc- 
trine wns enunciated in that platform, to show the construc- 
tion that lias been put upon that enunciation by, Theodore 


Roosevelt, and to tell why I approve the platform thus enunci- 
ated and interpreted. 

But first, by way of preface, a few words as to the impor- 
tance in our political system of platforms and authoritative in- 
terpretations. 


OURS A GOVERNMENT RY PARTY. 

Ours bas been described in Iminortal phrase as. a government 
“of the people, by the people, and for the people.“ In this land 
of free thought and free speech It Is natural and proper that 
there should be honest differences of opinion on questions of 
public concern. And it is natural and proper that citizens held- 
ing the same or similar views on great public questions should 
sink minor differences of opinion and associate themselves to- 
gether to the end that the important matters on which they 
ngree shall be carried out in public law and administration, 
Those who thus voluntarily act together for the accomplishment 
of practical political purposes coustitute what in this country 
we call a “party.” So it is natural and proper that in this free 
country we should have government by and through party organ- 
izations, 

In searcely any other country is there goyernment by party 
as we understand and practice it. In most countries the mem- 
bers of representative legislative bodies rally into what are 
called “ groups.” For Instance, in the Danish House of Repre- 
sentatives, of 105 members, there are six of these groups, and 
in the German Reichstag or House of Representatives—com- 
posed of 897 members, almost the exact number of this House 
there nre 14 groups, ranging in membership from 1 to 100 each, 
No one of these groups bas either control or responsibility. 
Out of this condition come many difficulties and embarrassments 
of legislation and administration that we in this country find it 
hard to understand or appreciate. 

In this House, which stands directly for the people of the 
United States, we have two parties represented, and only two. 
These parties are, moreover, national in character, each having 
adherents in every section of the country, from ocean to ocean 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf. Our political system, Mr, 
Chairman, does not encourage third parties, let alone a mul- 
tiplicity of small groups.“ From the foundation of our Gov- 
ernment this bas been true, and in my judgment ft is in the na- 
ture of the case that It should remain so. The practical impor- 
tance and far-reaching significance of this apparently simple 
fact is hard for us to realize, and at this time I can do little 
more than refer to it. 

One of the things signified by this two-party alignment is 
that our political differences are few but fundamental. An- 
other of the things thus signified is that in this country qnes- 
tions that are national are separated from those that nre merely 
local, the latter being largely controlled by our State govern- 
ments. 

By far the most potent cause of this allgnment in two“ par- 
ties” instend of In many “groups” is the election of our Chief 
Pxecutive by nation-wide vote on a certain day after a “cam- 
paign.” : 

By contrast, the people of Switzerland choose seven executive 
officers, which correspond to our Cabinet.“ These officers, 
who are the Swiss cabinet in fact, choose from among them- 
selves a chairman, and he thus becomes the President of the 
Swiss Republic. And In France the President of the Republic is 
elected by the legislative body, whose members are chosen 
without that duty in view. 

There is nothing corresponding closely to our “ Presidential 
campaign” In any European country, or, in fact, In any other 
country anywhere, 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PLATFORMS. 

A practice in effect quite like that of France preyailed in this 
country for half a century after the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion. During that time, as now, the “issues” of the national 
campaigns developed in Congress; but at that time the party 
nominees for President and Vice-President were designated by 
Congressional caucuses, After the first two elections, when 
Washington was the choice of all, the Presidential electors 
(then chosen In many States by the legislatures thereof) simply 
ratified these Congressional selections. As a matter of fact, this 
Government was established in distrust of the ability of the 
people to decide wisely national questions or to choose wisely 
national oflicers, as is shown, for example, in our method of 
choosing the President by electors instead of by direct vote of 
the people. 

Gradually the people have won their way to the control of 
national affairs. By 1840, after a twelve-year period of transi- 
tion, a long step in that direction was taken, when the nomina- 
tion of Presidential candidates by Congressional caucuses finally 
gave way to their nomination by national conventions composed 
of men chosen by the people for that purpose, 
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The national convention, composed of men from all parts of 
the country, chosen directly by the members of the party for 
the specific purpose of voicing their thought, has two great fanc 
tions to perform, namely, to state the attitude of the party on 
the issues of the time and to nominate candidates for President 
and Vice-President. The doctrines and candidates are put for- 
ward for the judgment of the people, the merits and demerits of 
both being cousidered in a long “campaign.” This method of 
choosing a Chief Executive for the nation is distinctively our 
own, and it is of very great and far-reaching significance. 

To every straightforward and honorable man it is a self- 
evident truth that the real beliefs and purposes of the party 
should be clearly and unequivocally set forth in the platform, 
and that the nominees should be in entire harmony with the 
doctrines thus enunciated. ‘ 

Under the very proper practice that has long prevailed in 
both parties, the candidates are formally “notified” of their 
nominations some weeks after the convention by committees 
appointed by it. Although the nominees have known from 
the minute of their nomination that they had been made the 
standard bearers of their respective parties, this is no idle 
form that is gone through by the notification committees. In 
response to the notification, the nominee is expected to make 
a “speech of acceptance,” and some weeks later to send to the 
chairman of the notification committee a formal * letter of ac- 
ceptance.” This speech and this letter are published in all 
parts of the country and are cagerly read by all people who 
take interest in our national affairs. Why this eager and ear- 
nest reading of these utterances? Because they are recognized 
as furnishing the authoritative interpretation of the platform. 
The platform enunciated by the convention and interpreted by 
the nominee becomes the authoritative statement of the party 
faith, the ground upon which the party appeals to the people for 
support. It need hardly be added that if the party is intrusted 
with power, simple good faith demands that the pledges thus 
made should be kept in letter and in spirit. 

The platform thus enunciated and thus Interpreted remains 
the standard of party faith and the obligation of party honor 
until supplanted by another national convention, authorized by 
the party members throughout the nation to restate the faith of 
the party. No one else has authority to modify or sct it aside. 
To try to do so would in itself be a breach of faith, 

“TH FATHERS ” WERE PROTECTIONISTS. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to discuss at this time a question ger- 
mane to the pending bill, which for three-quarters of a century, 
at recurring periods, has been the great question in our politics, 
It was not at all a question during the first forty years of cur na- 
tional life. George Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, and An- 
drew Jackson did not dispute about this question, except as to 
matters of detail, Practically without exception the fathers 
who framed the Constitution and the Presidents who set it in 
motion and administered the law under it were protectionists, 

It was after 1832 that the tariff became a question of party 
policy in this country. That is, about 1832 first arose any 
marked difference of opinion as to the principles that should 
govern Congress in the enactment of tariff laws. Up to that time 
the cotton manufacturers of New England had furnished to the 
cotton growers of the South their chief market. In old England 
there had long been a duty on raw cotton, placed there for the 
encouragement of the growers of cotton in India, a possession of 
Great Britain, to which she gave “ preferential” rates of duty. 
But some time before 1832 the manufacturers of Great Britain 
discovered that they could not get along without the long-staple 
cotton from America. Their rivals were using it, and in self- 
defense they were compelled to get it. So in 1832 England placed 
cotton on her free list. There had been some grumbiings in this 
country about the tariff before that—soime protests against the 
tariff acts of 1824 and 1828. But in 1842, when our southern 
brethren found in old England a market for cotton and thus be- 
came independent of the New England States, throughout the 
South doctrine was boldly preached—announced then for the 
first time in our history—that the only constitutional object of 
Congress in the levying of tariff duties was for “ revenue only.“ 
Then und there and thus was born in this country the doctrine 
of a tariff for revenue only,” with the emphasis on the word 
“ only.” 

In 1846 Great Britain took another step which also had a 
great influence on political opinion In the United States. Before 
then, as now, the main support of the doctrine of protection 
was that given by the farmers. But in 1846 Great Britain 
resolvod to put food products on the free list. Then, in 1846 
and for some time thereafter, the same line of “ argument“ 
the same cry against “ buying in a protected market and selling 
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in a free-trade market — that carried the South off its feet in 
1833 carried the farming communities of the North off their 
feet. Then and thus came into being the movement which gave 
strength to the tariff act of 1846, known as the “ Walker tarif.” 

And for seventy years at recurring periods, when not tem- 
porarily overshadowed by something else, the tariff has been 
the main issue between the parties. 

THE REPUBLICAN TARIFF DOCTRINE. 

It is evident that one of the principal issues In the Congres- 
sional campaign this fall will be the tariff. It becomes proper, 
therefore, to consider the attitude of the parties on this subject, 
as expressed in their national platforms. 

As to the tariff, the Republican national platform of 1904 
says: 

Protection, which guards and develops our industries, Is a cardinal 
principle of the party. 

The measure of protection should always at least equal the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

We insist upon the maintenance of uie eee of protection, and 
therefore rates of duty should be readjusted only when conditions have 
so changed that the public interest demands their alteration, but this 
work can not be safely committed to any other hands than those of 
zus Republican party. To intrust it to the Democratic party is to 
Invite disaster, Whether, as in 1892, the Democratic party declares 
the protective tariff unconstitutional, and whether It demmods tariff 
reform or tariff revisions, Its real object Is always the destruction of 
the protective system. However specious the name, the purpose is 
ever the same. A Democratic tariff has always been followed by 
business adversity, a Republican tarif by business prosperity. To 
a Republican Congress and a Republican President this great question 
can be safely intrusted. When the only free-trade country among the 
great nations agitates a return to protection, the chief protective 
country should not falter in maintaining it. 

We have extended widely our foreign markets, and we believe In the 
adoption of all the practicable methods for their further extension, 
including commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal nrrangements can 
be effected consistent with the principles of protection and without 
injury to American agriculture, American labor, or any American 
industry. 

This authoritative statement of party faith asserts and em- 
phasizes four central thoughts, namely: 

1. That protection is a permanent cardinal principle of the Re- 
publican fiscal system and not a mere expedient to be employed 
for local and temporary purposes, 

2. That the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad is the minimum measure of protection—not the exact 
measure, but the minimum measure. There is no reference to 
any maximum, so it is plain that according to the Republican 
doctrine the chief danger to be feared is that resulting from 
fixing rates of duty too low. The maximum is determined by 
the necessity for raising revenue, so the rates can not be made 
prohibitive. 

3. That revision of the tariff is not a thing to be entered upon 
lightly, but that “rates of duty should be readjusted only when 
conditions have so changed that the public interest“ —not some 
local interest— demands their alteration;“ and that in such 
revision protection according to the measure stated shall always 
be maintained. 

4, That in any reciprocity arrangements entered into by the 
United States the principle of ample protection to every Ameri- 
enn industry must be preserved. 

The last Republican national convention was held in Chicago 
in 1994, and its nominee for the office of Chief Executive of the 
nation was Theodore Roosevelt, then and now President of the 
United States, 

And now let us see how the nominee of our party for the 
Presidency understood the platform on which he was nominated, 
the platform which he pledged himself to the American people 
to do his part to carry out if elected. 

In ascertaining his views it would be manifestly improper 
to quote anything that he might have said casunily in a private 
conversation in conference with mon of varying views, with 
whom it is his duty to consult from time to time and not un- 
necessarily antagonize. Only views expressed publicly and ut- 
tered deliberately with the very object of giving to the publie 
his judgment should be quoted; and preferably what he said in 
his “speech of acceptance” and his “letter of acceptance” 
should be used if they cover the matter in question, 

ROOSEVELT ON THE PERMANENCY OF PROTECTION, 

In his letter of acceptance, dated September 12, 1904, and 
addressed to the Hon. Joskrn G. CANNON, chairman of the com- 
mittee of notification, Mr. Roosevelt said relative to the perma- 
nency of the policy of protection: 


It is a matter of regret that the protective tariff policy, which, during 
the last forty-odd years, has become part of the very fiber of the coun- 
try, is not now accepted as definitely established. Surely we have a 
right to say that it has pass beyond the domain of theory, and a 
right to So that not only Its original advocates, but those who at 
one time distrusted it on theoretic grounds should now acquiesce in 
the results that have been proved over and over again by actual ex- 
perience, These forty-odd years have been the most prosperous years 
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this nation has ever seen; more prosperous years than any other 
nation has cyer seen. Beyond question thls prosperity could not have 
come if the American pa had not possessed the necessary thrift, 
energy, and business intelligence to turn their vast material resources 
to account. But it is no less true that it is our economic policy as 
regards the tariff and finance which has enabled us as a nation to make 
such good use of the individual po eter: of our citizens, and the 
natural resources of our country. very class of our people is bene- 
fited by the protective tariff. 
ROOSEVELT ON TIE MEASURE OF PROTECTION. 

In his speech secepting the nomination for the Presidency, 
delivered at Oyster Bay, on July 27, 1904, Mr. Roosevelt said 
relutive to the measure of protection: 


The standard of living of our wage-workers is higher than that of 
any other country, and it can not so remain unless we have a protective 
tariff which shall .aiieayvs keep os a minimum a rate of duty sullicient to 
corer the difference between the labor cost here and abroad. 

In his letter of acceptance Mr. Roosevelt quotes and reaffirms 
the following from a speech that he had made at Logansport, 
Ind., two years before: 

The tariff rate must morer fell below that which will protect the 
American workiugmon by allowing for the difference between the gen- 
eral labor cost here nud abroad, so as at Irast to equalize the conditions 
arising from the difference in the standard of labor here and abrond—a 
daiference which it should be our aim to foster In 80 far as it represonts 
the needs of better educated, better paid, better fed, and better clothed 
workingmen of n higher type than any to be found in a foreign country. 
* * Our laws should in no event afford advantage to foreign Indus- 
trics over American industries. They should in no event do less than 
equalize the difference in conditions at home and abroad. 


In a speech made in Minneapolis, Minn., on the evening of 
April 4, 1903—a speech, by the way, that was made for the very 
purpose of correcting some misstatements that liad been made 
in that part of the country as to his position on the tariff— 
President Roosevelt covered both the iden of permanency of the 
protective policy and that of ample adequacy of rates of duty, 
saying: 

The general tariff polley to which, without regard to changes in de- 
‘tall, 1 believe this 8 is irrevocably committed is fundamentally 
based upon omple recognition of the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction—that is, the cost of Iahor—here and abroad, and of the need 
to see to it that our laws shall in no event afford advantage ju our 
own market to foreign industries over American industries, to foreign 
capital over American capital, to foreign labor over our own labor. 

Many other illustrations might be giyen showing what is really 
“the Roosevelt idea” as to tarif rates. Nowhere, so far as I 
can find, has he ever, since he became President, said anything 
in contravention of these ideas. Enough has been quoted to 
show that the President not only approves the doctrine enun- 
ciated in the national platform but that he himself probably 
suggested the language of the platform, 


ROOSEVELT ON TARIFF REVISION. 


Relative to tariff revision, Mr. Roosevelt said in his speech 
of acceptance: 


We hayo enacted a tarif law under which during the past few years 
the country has attained a height of material well-being never before 
reached. Wages are higher than ever before. That whenever the 
neod arises there should be a readjustment of the tarif schedules is 
undoubted; but 


It will be noted by students of Roosevelt's ‘utterances on this 
subject that he always follows the concession that tariff changes 
may sometime be needed with a vigorous warning beginning 
with “but.” Too often the first part is quoted without the 
warning, which always follows, introduced by the disjunctive 
put, or some equivalent expression, 


but such changes can with safety he made only by those whose dayo- 
tion to the principle of a protective tarifit is beyond question; for otber- 
wise the changes would amount not to readjustment but to repeal. The 
reailjustment whon made must maintain and not destroy the pro- 
tective principle 

In his Minneapolis speech, on April 4, 1903, the President had 
said on this subject: 

It ts almost ns necessary that our policy should be stable as that 
it should be wise. <A nation like ours could not long stand the ruinous 
pulley of rondjusting its business to radical changes in the tariff at 
short Intervals, cspeclally when, as now, owing to the Immense extont 
and variety of our products, the tariff schedules carry rates of duty 
on thousands of diferent articles. 

< 0 . b * > . 
Jfa tarif iaw has on the whole worked well, and if business has 
reapered under It and Is prospering, It may be better to endure some 
neonveniences. nud inequalities for a time than by making changes to 
rikk causing disturbance and arg = paralysis in the industries and 
Luniresu of the country, The fact that the change In a given rate of 
duty may be thought desirable does not settle the question whether jt 
fa advieaite to male the change immediately. Every tarif deals with 
duties on thousands of articles arranged in hund of paragraphs and 
in many schedules. These duties affect a vast number of interests, 
which are often conflicting. 

If necessary for our welfare, then, of course, Congress must consider 
the question of changing the law as.a whole or changing any given rate 
of duty; t 4 

Here again we have the “ but” that I referred to a moment 
Ago 
bet we must remember that whenever even a single schedule js con- 


sidered some Interest will appear to demand a change in almost every 
schedule in the law; and when it comes to upsetting the schedules 
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generally the effect upon the business interests of the country would be 


ruinous. 
» * se 


s e b 
We can not ‘afford to become fossilized or to fall to recognize the 
fact that as the needs of the country change it may be necessary to 
—.— ee. now needs by changing certain Yentures of our tariif laws. 
cas— 
„Still less” is a strong equivalent for the “but” before re- 
ferred to— 


Still less can we afford to fall to recognize the further fact that these 
changes must not be made until the need for them outwoiyhts the dis- 
ad can ages which may result. 

7. — = . . * . 


We have prospered marvelonsly nt home. As a nation we stand in 
the very forefront in the giant international Industrial competition of 
the day. We enn not afford hy nny freak or folly to forfeit the posi- 
tion to which we have thus triumphantly attained, 


Need any one doubt where Theodore Roosevelt as candidate 
for the Presidency gave the American people to understand 
that Le stood lu relation to tariff revision? 

“We can not afford by any freak or folly to forfeit the posi- 
tion to which we have thus triumphantly attained.” Thus does 
the President drive home “the Roosevelt idea” as to tarif re- 
vision. The President does not claim—no one does—that the 
tsrif may not need revision at some time in the future, but 
in all his speeches and messages to Congress up to this good 
hour he has taken special care to impress upon the American 
people the earnestness of his opinion that that time has not yet 
arrived. 

This is precisely the position of the so-called “ stand-patters.” 

ROOSEVELT ON RECIPROCITY, * 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Roosevelt said: 

We believe in reciprocity with forcign nations on the terms outlined 
in President McKinley's last specch, which urged the extension of our 
foreign markets by reciprocal agreements whenevor they could be made 
without injury to American industry and labor. 

Mr. Chairman, it is worthy of special note that in thus re- 
ferring to the reciprocity ideas in the last speech of our martyr 
President at Buffalo, President Roosevelt administered a sting- 
ing rebuke to those who have endeavored to pervert McKinley's 
speech to their own ends. In the words that I have quoted, 
President Roosevelt has given the kernel of the McKinley idea. 
This is the Republican idea, the doctrine enunciated in the 
Republican national platform as interpreted by President 
Roosevelt. 

WHAT FATIRRNANKS SATD. 

Under our Constitution we have first in line of succession to 
the Presidency in case of the President's disability the Vice- 
President, chosen at the same time and in the sume way as the 
President. We have learned from sorrowful experience that the 
man Chosen for the Presidency may not be permitted to servo 
out the term for which he has been elected. In making pro- 
vision for such a possibility the wisdom and foresight of the 
fathers in framing the Constitution have again been demon- 
strated. 

In view of the possibility of his succeeding to the Presidency, 
as contemplated by the creation of the office of Vice-President, 
it is of interest and importanec to the American people to know 
the attitude of the nominee for the Vice-Presidency. So he, like 
the nominee for the Presidency, is formally “ notified” of his 
nomination by a committee from the National convention. And 
he, too, is expected to make a speech of acceptance and later to 
gend a letter of acceptance. 

The Republican candidate for the high oflice of Vice-President 
in 1904 was CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS of Indiana. Let us 
now examine the record and see what Mr. Famnax ks said to 
the American people as to his understanding of the meaning of 
the platform which contained the pledge on which be sought 
their support. 

Regarding tariff revision, Mr. Famnanks said in his letter of 
neceptance, dnted at Indianapolis, September 21, 1904; 

A revision of Guties should be made only when coniitions bave so 
changed that the (pabies interest demands their alteration, and they 
ee be go revised as to preserve and not destroy the protective prin- 
ciple. 

As to reciprocity, Mr. FAIRBANKS, long chairman of the com- 
mission charged with the adjustment of our differences with 
Canada, and therefore a man of large and valuable expericnce 
in such matters, said: 

Commercial reciprocity with foreign countries “ consistent with the 
ee of protection” has long been one of the well recognised poil- 
cles of the Republican party. — — 


From this brief but comprehensive review, Mr. Chairman, it 
will be seen that the Republican doctrine of protection, ns 
authoritatively enunclated and interpreted, is embodied In three 
controlling fundamental ideas, namely, the permanency of the 
protective tariff policy, ample adequacy of tariff rates, and sta- 
bility of tarif laws. It will also be seen that the supplement- 
ary Republican doctrine of reciprocity—the supplementary dos- 
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trine of reciprocity, Mr. Chairman—demands that all reciprocal 
arrangements nyust be lu complete and absolute harmony with 
these controlling fundamental ideas of protection. 

That is the doctrine enuncinted in our national platform as 
interpreted by our candidate, the doctrine on which we were in- 
trusted with power; and party honor demands that in adminis- 
tering the Government we, in good faith, carry out that doctrine 
in letter and in spirit. : 

That was the Republican doctrine in 1904; it is the Repub- 
lican doctrine now. I approved it in 1904, and I approve it 
now. I contended for it in 1904, and I propose to contend for it 
in the coming campaign. 

I shall now tell why I approve it and why I deem it my patri- 
otic duty to do my utmost to haye it understood and approved by 
the people of the United States now as then. : 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican national platform, as we have 
seen, is clear and definite, compact and comprehensive, straight- 
forward and manly. It says what It means, and it means what 
it says. 

Mr. WALLACE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I shall ask 
not to be interrupted until I have finished my line of thought. 
if I have time then, as I hope to have with the gencrous allow- 
ance of time that 1 understand has been granted me, I shall not 
ouly be willing but desirous of trying to answer any questions 
that occur to my friends on the other side. I am trying to make 
2 comprehensive argument, and if he will wait I think my 
friend's question will in regular course be answered. 

Mr, WALLACE. Just one question. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Very well. My friend is so 
considerate and gentlemanly always in his own demeanor that 
I can not decline to yield to him. 

Mr. WALLACE. One question only. Since I dropped into 
the Chamber it occurs to me that the gentleman has undertaken 
to defend the President of the United States in regard to the 
tariff question. Is the gentleman now going to give his own 
opinions about it? If he is, I am assured that I shall be pleased 
with those opinions as coming from a standpatter, as I believe 
the balance of the House will. 

Mr. McCLBARY of Minnesota. I have just about reached the 
point where I propose to give my own opinions. Mr. Chairman, 
I can assure the gentleman that he will get them just as 
straight as I know how to give them. [Applause.] 

My good friend from Arkansas, of whom I am very fond, says 
that I have undertaken to defend the President. I am glad he 
has suggested that. That is precisely what I have not under- 
taken to do, however agreeable the task might be. I have been 
laying down as a foundation for my argument certain proposi- 
tions, namely, that In a government of the people divided into 
two great parties, whose candidates are nominated by popular 
conventions and whose party faith is stated in national plat- 
forms, it is right and proper that those platforms should be 
specific in their statements, clear and definite in their meaning; 
und I have shown that we get the official interpretation of those 
platforms from the men who are chosen as candidates, because 
they are recognized as the best embodiment of the ideas for 
which the respective parties stand. It was as the candidate 
of the Republican party in 1904, and not as President then or as 
President since, that I have quoted Theodore Roosevelt. [Ap- 
planse on the Republican side.] His being President is a mere 
incident. With all due respect to his great personnl worth and 
to the high office that he holds, it Is not Theodore Roosevelt 
the man, nor Theodore Roosevelt the President, that I have 
been quoting. It is Theodore Roosevelt the nominee of the 
Republican party, and therefore the accredited interpreter in 
his letter of acceptance of the meaning of the Republican plat- 
form, that I have been quoting. Principles are more important 
than men. A mn in any station in life is important largely by 
reason of the principles for which he stands and the way in 
which he stands for them. Representatives and Senators and 
Presidents are all short lived, but the nation endures. Our 
great fundamental institutions must be preserved. We are 
trustees who are In honor bound to hund them on unimpaired 
to those who come after us. This is the thought underlying 
what I have been saying. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WALLACE. In my judgment you are one of the best of 
the stand-patters, and I want to get your own opinion. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. All right, my friend, you will 
get it straight. 

THR DEMOCRATIC PLATFOUM. 

I think my Democratic friends themselves willl hardly contend 
that in the platform of 1904 they enme up to their own standard 
of frankness. Here is their declaration regarding the tariff: 


We denounce protection as a robbery of the many to enrich the few, 
und we fayor a tarif Hmited to the needs of the Government, eco- 


nomically, effectively, and constitutionally administered, and so levied 
us net to discriminate against any Industry, olnss, or section, to the 
end that the burlen of taxation may be distrivuted us equally as 
possible. 

Well. I do ngt know any American citizen who would not say 
“amen” to all of that except the first statement, Except in 
that first statement, wherein is any issue stated? 


We favor a revision and gradual reduction of the tariff by the 
friends of the masses-—— 


“By the friends of the masses,” which of course our Demo- 
cratic brethren assume to be. History records a different ver- 
dict, so our Democratic brethren feel under the necessity of 
making the claim e 
and for the common weal, and not by the friends of ita abuses, its 
extortions, and its discriminations, keeping In view the ultimate end of 
equality of burdens and equality of opportunities, and the constitu- 
tional purpose of raising a revenue by taxation, to wit, the support of 
the Federal Government in all of {ts integrity and-virility, but in 
simplicity, 

Now, will some good Democrat tell me, in his own time, what 
he understands that to menn—what sort of a policy relating to 
the tariff that enuncintes? 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM oF 1592. 

In 1892 our Democratic brethren, under the leadership of 
rovor Cleveland, had the courage of their convictions. In that 
platform they said: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud—a_ robbery of the 
great majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. 

Note how our Democratie brethren always refer to protection 
as “robbery.” ‘This is significant of their real attitude, 


We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party 
that the Federal Government has no constitutional power to Impose 
and collect tarif duties, except for the purposes of revenue only 


And, my Democratic friends, in all frankness, you should 
either hold to that word “only” or drop it, one or the other. 
If you hold to it, there is some point to what you say. If you 
drop it, your declarations on the tariff are absolutely point- 
less— 
and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be Umited to the 
eae of the Government when honestiy and economically admin- 

Well, all men believe in honest and economical administra- 
tion. In this connection I may say that during my six years of 
service on the Committee on Appropriations I could not dis- 
cover any difference between a Democrat and a Republican 
when it came to an appropriation. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that declaration in favor of a tariff “for 
revenue only” raises the real question of the tariff, 

THE BLACKSMITH’S QUESTION, > 

In going around my district for the purpose of meeting my 
friends, which you all know to be prudent as well as pleasant 
for a Congressman, some two or three years ago I went to the 
shop of a biacksmith. Like Longfellow, I like blacksmiths. 
I have found them, as a class, very Intelligent men. 

As I entered the door the blacksmith came forward and ex- 
tended his hand, saying, “ Mr. McCreary, I was just thinking 
about you, and 1 made up my mind the next time I saw you I 
would ask you a question. Why in the world don't you Con- 
gressnion do away with the tarif altogether, and then we would 
avoid all this fuss every little while about the tariff question?” 

1 said, “My friend, what makes you think that Congress 
could do away with the tariff?” 

He answered, “I am not willing to confess that any other 
country can do anything that our country can not do.” 

I inquired, “ What do you mean by that?” 

He said, “ Great Britain has free trade; why can not we have 
free trade?” 

Then I asked. What do you understand when you say 
Great Britain has free trade—that she has no custom-houses 
und collects no money from the tariff and no duty on Imports?“ 

“Why,” he said, “of course, anybody would so understand.” 

T said, “ I do not blame you for thinking so. But would you be 
surprised if I told you that England has custom-houses? Would 
you be surprised if I told you that she has a tariff system? 
Would it change your opinion any if I should tell you that in 
préportion to population she collects more money every year 
from duties on imports than we do?” 

He scratched his head and said, “I should say that I would 
be surprised. Is that so?” 

I answered, That is absolutely and literally true.“ 

During her fiscal year ending March 31, 1904, according to the 
Statesman's Year-Book, Great Britain collected from duties 
on imports 133.921.323. or about $169,000,000. She has about 
40,000,000 of people. So in that year she collected from duties 
on imports about $4.25 for every man, woman, and child within 
her borders. During our corresponding fisen! year, ending 
June 30, 1904, we collected $261,274,565 from duties on imports. 


' 
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As we haye more than 80,000,000 of people, we collected from 
tariff duties only about $3.25 per capita. 

In other words, Great Britain collected at least a dollar per 
capita from duties on imports more than we collected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You mean, of course, that the Government 
collected that? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota, Yes, of course; I mean that 
the Government collected that. 

“Well,” said my blacksmith friend, “ tell me more about that. 
What is the difference between their plan and ours, then?” 

I answered, “ My friend, all of the goods that come into a 
country may be divided into two great classes—goods the like 
of which the people of that country can produce and goods the 
like of which the people of that country can not produce.” 

Take steel; we have the iron mines, and we have the facilities 
for converting iron into steel and steel products. So that if 
steel comes into this country from some foreign land it comes 
into competition with one of our products. Therefore, we 
call steel a “competing” article. Tea, on the other hand, we 
do not produce. We can produce it, of course, in a hothouse, 
but no Republican understands that that is “ production” in 
the economic sense. When we say “ produce,” we mean produce 
economically and in sufficient quantities to supply the American 
märket, or nearly so. We can not produce tea economically, 
and we can not produce it in sufficient quantities to control the 
price in our country. Therefore, tea is to us a “ noncompeting ” 
article, 

The same is also true in Great Britain. They produce steel, 
and steel is to them, as to us, a competing article. They can 
not produce tea, und therefore tea is to them, and to us, a non- 
competing article. In both countries steel is a competing 
article and tea is a noncompeting article. 

Now, they lay their duties on noncompeting articles and let 
the competing articles in free. We—when the Republican 
party is in power—lay our duties on competing articles and let 
the noncompeting articles in free. 

Last year we admitted absolutely free of duty goods from 
foreign countries of the value of $530,464,195. Ask a Bra- 
zilian which country has free trade, Great Britain or the United 
States, and without an instant's hesitation he will say, “The 
United States of America, of course.” If you ask him why 
he says so, he wil? tell you, “ Why, when I send my coffee to 
Great Britain, I have to pay a heavy duty upon it, but when I 
send it to the United States I do not have to pay a cent of 
duty upon it. So, from my standpoint, it is the United States 
that has free trade, and not Great Britain.” Ask a Jap which 
country has free trade, and thinking of his great product, tea, 
without an instant’s hesitation he will say, The United States 
of America has free trade, and not Great Britain.” You ask 
him why he says so, and he will tell you, When I send my 
tea to Great Britain, I have to pay 12 cents duty upon it. 
When I send it to the United States, I do not have to pay a 
cent of duty upon it. From my standpoint, the United States 
has free trade, and Great Britain has high duties.” 

As a matter of fact, neither country has “free” trade. 
Each conntry raises enormous sums of money through duties 
on imports. In fact, in each country the custom-house is the 
ehief source of national revenue. But what one of these two 
countries puts upon the free list the other puts on the dutiable 
list. England puts a duty on tea and coffee and other non- 
competing“ products; we let them in free of duty. Steel and 
wheat and butter and other compcting articles are on her free 
list and on our dutlable list. 


ORIGIN OF TERM “ FREN TRADE,” 

“Well,” asked my blacksmith friend, “why in the world do 
they say, then, that Great Britain has free trade?” 

I answered: “ My friend, that is simply a catchword. Away 
back sixty-odd years ago when Cobden and his friends were 
trying to prevail upon the people of Great Britain to change the 
tariff policy that had been theirs for hundreds of years and 
adopt the policy he was advocating, he had to invent a catchy 
title for his idea, and called it tree trade” As a matter of 
fact there is no such thing in the world as free trade among 
nations, such as we have in this country among our Stites. 
That is, no country in the world admits free of duty all kinds 
and classes of goods. On the other hand, every country admits 
free of duty certain classes of goods. In other words, every 
country has a “free” list and a “dutiable” list of goods. 

Cobden invented for his doctrine the catchy title“ free trade,” 
just as our Democratic friends adopted a few years ago the 
very catchy title “ free silver.“ You remember what the Irish- 
man who attended a meeting of Mr. Bryan said. After Mr. 
Bryan got through, the Irishman went to Mr. Bryan and said: 
“Mr. Bryan, I have listened to your remarks with a great deal 
of interest. I believe you are right. I am golng to vote for 


you. I want you to be elected. I believe you will be, for I 
believe you are a friend of the common people., Now, when you 
are elected, and when we get free silver, will we have to go 
after it or will you send it to us?“ [Laughter.] 

That is an old story, but it illustrates the mental attitude of 
many people at that time. No representative Democrat said 
that silyer would in fact be “ free” in the sense which the Irish- 
man understood the matter. But there was something in the 
phrase that made men feel that if we had “ free silver,“ some- 
how it would be easier to get hold of money. 

Just so oyer in Great Britain sixty-odd years ago, when 
Cobden and his friends were asking the people to overturn a 
system that had preyailed there for centuries, they adopted for 
their idea the delusive but seductive title of “free trade.“ And 
the British people adopted this doctrine under the impression 
that with “free trade” goods would be easier to get hold of. 

In this connection I am reminded of my friend from Tennes- 
see, Joun Wesrey GAINES, a gentleman for whom I have great 
respect and affection, a worthy Representative of a great dis- 
trict, who in a speech made a month or two ago quoted some 
Republican as saying that as the world progressed obstructions 
to trade should and would grow fewer. Permit me to remind 
my friend that the “obstructions” are just as many in Great 
Britain as in the United States. The British simply place 
them before different classes of articles. 


WHY WE nan THE TARIFY. 


But my friend the blacksmith said, That story is very inter- 
esting and instructive, and I am much obliged to you for tell- 
ing me the facts; but you have not answered my question.” 
He had that most admirable quality, tenacity and continuity 
of purpose. Ile knew what he wanted and stuck to his pur- 
pose to get it. Ile said:“ What I asked you was, Why don't 
you Congressmen, who make our laws, blot out the blamed old 
tariff altogether? Then we would not have these tariff debates 
every few years that stir up so much feeling.” 

I said: “ My friend, you have now got down to bed rock. Let 
us see if upon that rock we can build a house, so that it may 
withstand any storm that may beat upon it.” 

“My friend,” I asked, “ what is the name of the country in 
which you live?” Straightening up, he said with pride: “The 
United States.” I asked, What is the significance of those 
two words—United States?” “ Why,” he answered, “I suppose 
they mean States united.” “Now,” I said, “you have got to 
the bottom fact, the bed rock of this matter. Let us lay our 
foundation on it and then patiently build our mental house, 
doing a thorough job.” 

Every American in this country, outside of the District of 
Columbia or a Territory, lives under two goyernments—the gov- 
ernment of the State and the Government of the United States, 
This is the most, important fact in our system of government. 
The Union of the American States, that wonderful wedding of 
local independence with national strength, is to-day, as hereto- 
fore, the most precious secular possession of this world. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of human lives were offered a willing sacrifice 
to preserve it, and thousands of millions of human treasure were 
freely given that it might not perish; yet it was and is worth 
infinitely more than it has cost. [Loud applause.] 

Now, as the basis for my answer to my blacksmith friend, a 
story: A father had his son out in the wood shed administering 
paternal justice. After he got through, he stood the boy up and 
sternly asked him; Now, my son, do you know why I whipped 
you?” With tears in his voice, as well as in his eyes, the boy 
answered, “ Yes, sir.” His father again asked him sternly, 
“Why?” The boy, rubbing his eyes, answered, “ Because you 
are bigger than I am.” [Laughter.] 

There is a notion in the minds of many of our people that the 
Government levies taxes simply and only because it is bigger 
than we are, Hence opposition to taxation seems almost in- 
stinctive. Bad men may misuse this fact. But I tell you, my 
countrymen, In these days of hysteria, it is a patriotic duty to 
go out and set the matter right, to state the matter so clearly 
that the people can not help understanding it, that there is a 
moral basis for taxation. Let it be understood that the Govern- 
ment has no more right to take a dollar out of a citizen's pocket 
without earning it than another citizen has, and that every pub- 
lic servant worthy of the name appreciates and approves that 
view. 

WHAT THE STATE DOES. 


Now, what does the State do for you? Let us see. It Is the 
State, and not the United States, that protects your life. The 
United States has no more to do with it than France or England, 
or the man in the moon. 

If, going from your office to your home In the town in which 
you live, some one were to attack you, would the United States 
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take any cognizance of that attack? Not at all. The man who 
attacked you would be arrested, not by 2 United States marshal, 
but by a State officer called a sheriff, lle would be tried, not 
In a United States court, but in a State court. If the case 
against him were brought iu a United States court, it would be 
at once thrown out on the ground that the court had no jurisdic- 


tion of the matter. The man would be tried in a State court, 
and if he were convicted and condemned to the penitentiary 
for the offense he would be sent, not to Atlanta, Ga., or to 
Leavenworth, Kans., to a United States penitentiary, but to the 
Stute penitentiary in the State where the offense was committed. 

It is the State, and not the United States, that protects your 
property. I here use the term“ property“ in its ordinary sense, 
fs a common nian uses it, not in the technical sense in which a 
lawyer might use it. I use it now to cover houses and lands, 
horses and cattle, stocks and money, and such things as that, 
which we ordinarily mewn when we’ say property.“ If some 
one were to break into your house and steal some of your prop- 
erty, he would be arrested by a State officer, tried in a State 

court, and punished in a State penitentiary. The United States 
would not tonch the case at all. Its court would hold that it 
had no jurisdiction in the matter. 

As the State protects your person and your property, it has 
the moral, legal, aud constitutional right to charge you for that 
service by laying a tax upon your person or your property or 
both. The basis of the tax, therefore, is a moral one as well as 
& legal and constitutional one. 

WHAT DOES THE UNITED STATES DO? 

Now, how about the United States? What does the United 
States do? What do we huve this General Government for? 
Why do we have the United States? Why did the States unite 
Instead of remuining separate? They did it on the principle 
that in union there is strength. They did it in order that they 
might present to foreign countries the strongest front possible. 

Fundamentally, then, the United States looks outward and 
not inward. The United States has to do primarily with our 
international relations. 

It is the United Stites that has the Army. There is no such 
thing as a State army, in the proper sense. There is the 
militia, nnd they are a part of the reserve, perhaps, of the 
nation; but the men who compose that militia are primarily 
citizens performing the ordinary duties of citizens. Knowing 
that the country may need thelr services some time in the future, 
with patriotic foresight they prepare themselves to act worthily 
their part when the time shall come, But they are citizens, not 
Soldiers. It is the United States that has the Army. Our Con- 
stitution forbids the ‘several Stites to have a standing army, 
And it is the United Stites that has the Navy. You never saw, 
aud never will see, a State nary. In our system that is for- 
bidden. x 

But the Army and Navy suggest war, and our normal condi- 
tion Is that of pence. This country is built upon a great pacific 
principle, a principle that is yet destined to dominate the earth 
and teach the world how to live without war. 

Our normal condition, I say, is that of peace, What are 
our relations with foreign countries during times of peace? 
Why, we trade with them; we send to them of our surplus, and 
we buy from them the things that we can not produce, And it 
is the United States und not the States individually that super- 
vises, regulates, controls, and makes safe that international 
connnerce. Now we have found where the United States 
renders a service. At thut same instant we have found where 
the United States has a moral right, as well as a legal and 
constitutional right, to charge for the service rendered. The 
General Government must find its pay where it does Its work, 
namely, from taxes on juternatlonal trade. 

Goods may go out of the country or goods may come Into the 
country. In practically every country in the world except ours 
the government Is authorized to charge a “duty” on goods 
going either of those ways. But under our Constitution duties 
on exports are substantially and practically forbidden. 

Therefore it follows that the only goods upon which this 
charge can be made ure the imports. ; 

Mr. Chairman, from the foundation of our Government we 
have alwys had duties on imports and so long as this remains 
a Federal Republic we always shall have them; they are and 
always will be the chief source of revenue for our National 
Government. 

Under our Constitution Congress is authorized to “lay and 
collect taxes, dutics, Imposts, nnd excises"—not only the im- 
posts, but internal-reyenue taxes, and we exercise that power as 
to whisky und tebaceo, and so on. 

Under the Constitution the General Government has this 
supplementary source of revenue, the Internal revenue, but up 
to the civil war we hardly used that power. It was the under- 


standing of “the fathers” that the tarif should be and remain 
the chief source of our national revenue, and that the “ excises” 
should be resorted to only when the tariff failed to furnish 
sailicient revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a tariff which, while raising 
this revenue, also gives protection to American industry: I 
favor a tariff of the American type, laid on competing prod- 
ucts, and not a tariff of the British type, laid on noncompeting 
products, I favor a tariff for revenue “plus protection,” and 
not a tariff for revenue only.“ 


REVENUE TARIFF POSSIBLE WITHOUT PROTECTION. 

In his recent four-hour speech on the tariff, my friend, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIaus ], the worthy lender 
of the Democracy on this floor, said—page 6366 of the Rrecorp: 


The Democratic party, while It has used the words “free trade“ in 
a loose manner in several platforms, has never yet enacted or attempted 
to enact a free-trade tarif law. It could not, under our constitutional 
limitations, If it wanted to. 


A little further down on the same page he sald: 
The present British tariff is a tarif for free trade. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi thus posi- 
tively declares that under our Constitution we could not ennét 
a tariff like that of Great Britain. When in a carefully pre- 
pared speech in this House, with a due sense of the responsi- 
bility resting upon him as the leader of a grent party on this 
floor, a man of the high character of my friend from Mississippi, 
with his lifelong study of these questions and with his scholarly 
attuininents, makes a statement so egregiously wrong as that, 
1 feel fully warranted in having taken the time that I have 
thus far taken in laying the foundations for my superstructure 
with the care that I have. 

To repeat, for it seems to need repeating, the difference be- 
tween the tariff system of the United Kingdom and that of the 
United States is essentially this: That in Great Britain the 
import duty is Inid on noneompeting articles, and most com- 
peting articles are admitted free of duty; while, by contrast, in 
the United States, under Republican policy, the duty is laid on 
competing articles, and noncompeting articles are, in times of 
peace, admitted free, 

The British tariff is “for revenue only.“ There is no atom of 
protection in it It is true that Import duties are laid on a 
few competing articles in England. But in order that the 
English producer of such articles may have no advantage over 
the foreign producers of those articles, the home producer Is 
required to pay on those products an internal-revenue tox snf- 
ficient to take from him all advantage over the foreign pro- 
ducer of ‘such articles selling in the British market. The 
British tariff system, I repeat, Is in no sense one “for free 
trade.” It is a tariff which produces enormous revenue, but 
which affords to British producers no atom of protection. It is 
strictly a nonprotective tariff, a tariff “for reyenue only.” 

If “protection is robbery,” Incidental protection must be at 
least petty larceny. And if they believe what they say, our 
Democratie brethren can not conscientiously be a party to any 
system that has an atom of protection in It 

I propose now to show them how, in perfect harmony with the 
Constitution, they can make their acts harmonize with their 
words, their performances with their platform promises, which 
the gontloman from Mississippi [Mr. Wrrttans] has substan- 
tially declared to be impossible, 

Here in my hand I hold a very valuable publication of the 
United States Burean of Statistics. It Is called the Monthly 
Summary of Commerco and Finance of the United States. As 
the name indicates, this publication is issued once a month. 
This volume is the number for December, 1905. Its two hun- 
dred-odd pages ore full of information, up-to-date Information, 
for cnreful students of questions of national fnances. Here on 
page 2003 I find a summary of the imports and exports of the 
United States for the calendar year 1905. Here are the figures 
relative to imports: 

Value of total imports of merchandise. 
Value of goods admitted “ fre 530, 404, 135 
Value of “dutiable” good G48, 674, 209 

Let us analyze these figures more in detail, remembering that 

both Democrats and Republicans believe in putting a duty on 


$1,179, 135, 344 


“luxuries,” whether competing or noncompeting, Let us an- 
alyze these imports into three groups, as follows: 

Valne of “ noncompeting”™ articles 630, 404, 185 
Valin oe Worries. san te ee ee 146, 804, 389 
Value of competing articles — 501, 867,820 


Now, what Republicans do is to lay the duty on the last two 
groups—luxuries and competing articles—letting the noncom- 
peting articles come In free. This gives revenue and protection. 

If the Democratic party is sincere In declaring all protection 
“robbery,” and if the Democratic party really desires to enact 
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a tariff law so as to produce “ revenne only — that is, revenue 
without protection—all in the world that it has to do is lay the 
duties on the first two groups, the noncompeting articles and 
the luxuries, That would give revenue without protection. 

Under the Republican system, laying the duties on the last 
two groups, there are $618.671,200 worth of goods on which to 
raise the. revenue. Cur Democratic brethren, by laying the 
duties on the first two groups, would have goods to the value of 
$677.208,524 on which to raise the required revenues. That is, 
our Democratic brethren would have n larger value of merchan- 
dise on which to raise the national revenue, and could thus get 
along with a lower rate of duty than we. 

And now, my Democratic brethren, having shown you how 
you can secure the revenues required by the Government with- 
out being guilty in the slightest degree of “ protection robbery,” 
having shown you what you seem to believe to be impossible, 
namely, how you can have in this country a tariff “for reve- 
nue only,” I challenge you to say that if elected to power you 
will “keep the faith” and do ns you have so often expressed 
yourselves as desiring to do. De you dare take up the chal- 
lenge? You know that you dare not. Then why, as honorable 
men, as most of you are, do you keep up the old foolish talk 
about a tariff “for revenue only,” and why do you utter that 
other equally foolish talk about protection being “robbery?” 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will my friend enumerate the 
articles that we do not produce that are brought in free? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Tea, coffee, rubber, spices, 
and many other such things. My friend from Tennessee will 
find the full list of them, the quantity and value of cach, the 
countries from which they are imported, and so on, set forth in 
detail in the Monthly Summary to which I have referred. This 
is a Government publication, and my friend can get it “free” 
by addressing Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, here in the city, It is well worth haying and studying. 


How DEMOCRATIC TARIFF BILLS ARN CONSTRUCTED, 


The trouble with the Democratic party in relation to the tariff 
is this: In making a tariff law that party has no fixed principles 
by which to be guided. It talks “free trade“ and tariff “ for 
reyenue only,” and mouths loudly about “ protection robbery,” 
but it has never yet formulated in its own mind any consistent 
policy, based on fundamental principles. The only way that the 
Democratic party knows for making a tariff law is the one 
suggested in another connection by our old friend John Allen, of 
Mississippi, long a Member of this House, and one that everyone 
remembers kindly. Speaking of the way the rivers and harbors 
bill used te be made up, John used to say that “the members 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee put into the bill all the 
things that they want, and then they let in enough other fellows 
to puss the bill.“ [Laughter and applause.] 

Having no fixed principles to guide them in framing a tariff 
bill, our Democratic brethren are governed wholly by “ inter- 
ests.” The big end of the party Is in the South, so the party 
performances are governed by the South. In every Democratic 
tariff bill southern Interests are always amply protected, and 
enough northern industries are giyen protection to “pass the 
bill.” 

Wherever there happens to be a northern Senator of Demo- 
cratic faith, his northern industry will be taken care of. If Ne 
happens to live in a section, for example, where collars and cuffs 
are an important industry, he will tell his Democratic brethren 
that if they want his vote there must be a good stiff duty on 
collars and cuffs, and, regardless of tlie “ policy“ being advo- 
cated by the Democratic party, his wishes will be complied with. 

Democratic tariff laws are based wholly on interest, not at 
all on principle. They are always based on local and sectional 
considerations, never on national considerations. That is one 
reason why the country does not permit the Democratic party 
to have control of the Government more often than about once 
in a generation. One experience is enough to satisfy each gen- 
eration. The Democratic party is not given another chance 
until a majority of the voters is composed of people who can 
not remember.“ [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Protection carefully looks after the interests of the whole 
people, north and south, east and west. Protection is a con- 
sistent national policy that knows no sections and no fayored 
interests. It protects the rice of the South as fully and care- 
fully as it protects the barley of the North. It protects the 
products of the farm just as it protects the products of the 
factory. It is based, not on little local short-sighted selfishness, 
but on that larger and wiser selfishness which embraces the 
nation, and which we call patriotism. [Applause the Re- 
publican side.] 
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PROTECTION IS MORAL, NATURAL, AND NONSOCIALISTIC, 

From what I have said it is seen that protection Is based on 
sound moral principle as well as on sound economic principle. 

Protection is moral. It says to the forcigner who desires to 
enter this market in competition with our own producers: “ You 
do not live here. You carry none of the burdens of this coun- 
try in peace or in war. You have no right to free admission to 
our market to compete with us, for in such a competition we 
would be handicapped. You would have all the advantage. 
This would not be fair or right. We pay our workingmen 
higher wages than you do. If you wish to compete with us in 
our own market, you must at least pay enough toward the sup- 
port of our National Government to equalize the difference in 
cost of production.” Beyond question this is morally right. 

Protection is natural, Trade is naturally between people pro- 
ducing unlike things. It is not natural for a farmer to go to the 
store to buy eggs and vegetables. These he ought to produce at 
home, But it is natural and proper for him to buy at the store 
tea and coffee and other articles such as he can not produce 
himself. So with a nation. It Is natural and proper for the 
people of a country to buy abroad the things that the country is 
unfitted to produce. But it is unnatural for the people of a 
conntry to be buying abroad things that they can produce at 
home economically and in suficient quantities to supply the 
home market. And so the policy of protection makes easy the 
introduction of goods the like of which the country can not 
economically produce, and levies its tarlff duties on goods the 
like of which we can and should produce for ourselves. 

As the revenues of the Government must be largely derived 
from duties on imports, the Republican policy does the natural 
thing, while the Democratic British policy of a tariff “ for reve- 
nue only” does the unnatural thing. The Republican policy of 
reyenne plus protection follows and encourages the natural 
course of exchange—that is, the policy of buying only what we 
ean not produce. The Democratic British policy runs counter 
to the natural order by rendering difficult the exchanges of 
unlike productions, while it encourages the unnatural practice 
of buying what we should ourselves be producing. 

Protection is neither socialistic nor paternal. Protection is 
not in any sense socialistic, except as all government is rocial- 
istic. Protection’s purpose is to preserve for the people of 
this country the opportunities which Providence bas so bounti- 
fully bestowed upon us, and to preserve to our own people the 
markets which our own industry and high standard of living 
have developed. In other words, the object and purpose of pro- 
tection in this country is, while raising for the Government of 
the United States the required revenue, to preserve to our own 
people the opportunities that naturally and properly belong to 
them. Free trade” with other nations, such as we have among 
our States, we can not have and do not want. And it is no more 
socialistic or “ paternal” to lay duties on competing articles than 
it would be to lay the duties on noncompeting articles, as is done 
in England and as our Democratie brethren talk about doing 
here. So far from being socialistic, protection aims to develop 
individualism, to widen opportunity for our people; to give 
every American citizen the best possible chance to ascertain 
what he can do best, and then give him the fullest possible 
opportunity for doing that thing under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances that are humanly possible. 


PROTECTION IS NOT “A LOCAL ISSUB.” 


One of the commonest of delusions concerning the protective- 
tariff policy is that it “ plays favorites.” This is precisely what 
it is not intended to do. Kven among men who claim to be pro- 
tectionists is this mistake made, In fact, to some people protec- 
tion is a system of favoritism of which they are the only proper 
beneficiaries. There are a great many men who demand protec- 
tion for their own products who are unwilling to grant protec- 
tion to other men’s products. “ Protection for what I produce, 
but free trade for what the other fellow produces protection for 
what I have to sell, but free trade for what I have to buy,” is 
one of the easiest mistakes to fall into, The man who advocates 
that is not a protectionist. He is simply a short-sighted and sol- 
fish man, so short-sighted that his selfishness would defeat 
itself. 

There are manufacturers in the East who demand what 
they are pleased to call “free raw materials,” but they also de- 
mand protection for their manufactures. Certain of the manu- 
facturers of woolen goods would like to have “free wool,” 
but they wish to have protection continued on woolens. Cer- 
tain shoe manufacturers would like “free hides,” but they 
desire the continuance of protection on shoes. And in the West 
there are farmers who desire protection on butter and eggs, on 
barley and wheat, and on other products of the farm, but who 
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get led away by the demagogic cry of “free” manufactured 
goods of different kinds. 

All these people belong in the same class. They are simply 
short-sighted and selfish people, who would like to have the 
Government run in their special interest. They seem unable to 
understand the simple fact that Uncle Sam can not properly 
favor some of his nephews at the expense of others of those 
nephews. Everyone must have a “square deal.” Protection 
is a consistent national policy; not a selfish sectional scheme. 
It must apply fairly and adequately to every American industry 
or it ought not to apply to any. The poor and the rich, the weak 
and the powerful, individuals and corporations, the farm and the 
factory, the industries of the North and the South, of the East 
and the West—all must be treated in accordance with the same 
principle. That is the only fair and right rule for the Govern- 
ment to adopt. ‘That is the spirit which underlies and animates 
the doctrine and policy of protection. [Applause.] 

THE MEASURE OF PROTECTION. 

According to the Republican national platform of 1904, the 
measure of protection “ should always at least equal the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad.” Special atten- 
tion is invited to the two expressions always and at least.” 
ni are the key to the meaning of the declaration of the plat- 

‘orm. 

The word “ always ” expresses the Republican view of the per- 
. manency of two ideas, namely: 

First, the permanency of the protective tariff, based on the 
permanency of cur Federal system, which renders it necessary 
for us to raise our Federal revenues chiefly through the tariff, as 
I have shown; and on the fact of our having a higher standard 
of living than any other country, which standard we wish to pre- 
serve, making the protective tariff necessary always.“ 

Second, the permanency of the measure stated in the plat- 
form. Note the language carefully. The measure of protec- 
tion “ should always —not part of the time, but always — be 
how high? “At least equal to the difference in cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad.” 

Suppose you were a railway manager and you were going to 
construct for your company a bridge. Would you say to the 
company’s engineer, Make plans for a bridge just strong enough 
to sustain an average train?“ You wouid not think of doing 
such a thing. You would give orders for the construction of a 
bridge strong enough to sustain the heaviest train that it would 
ever be called on to carry, and then you would provide an ample 
margin of safety beyond that. 

‘Suppose that you were a member of the city council of a mu- 
nicipality located in a narrow valley, through which flowed a 
considerable stream, which it was desired to dam above the city 
for some purpose. Would you deem it wise to construct the dam 
just high enough and just strong enough to suit the ordinary 
flow of water? Or would you think it wiser to have the dam 
so constructed that it would not only be equal to ordinary condi- 
tions, but also ample to protect the city below during the floods 
and freshets that are sure to come periodically? The people of 
Johnstown, Pa., could answer this from sad experience. 

As to either the bridge or the dam there can be only one 
sensible answer. And, according to Republican doctrine, the 
same policy should govern the making of a tariff bill. The pro- 
tection given in the bill should be ample not only for ordinary 
conditions, but it should also be sufficient for extraordinary 
conditions in other countries that are sure to arise from time to 
time. 

EXACT MEASURE IMPOSSIBLE TO MAINTAIN. 

It is impossible to fix and maintain a tariff that shall measure 
the exact difference in cost of production at home and abroad. 

In the first place, it is impossible to ascertain the exact differ- 
ence in cost of production even as to one country. And if you had 
that, it would not necessarily measure the difference as related 
to another country. The rate of duty that would measure the dif- 
terence in cost of production between England and this country 
would not do for Germany and this country, wages in Germany 
being lower than in England and the skill of the workmen at 
least as great. And the measure of protection that would be 
sufficient as against Germany would not be sufficient as against 
Japan. And let me warn my countrymen not to forget that 
wonderful little insular country on the farther side of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Japan is copying our best machinery, and her 
people are wonderfully apt in learning all kinds of industrial 
erts. It would not surprise me if within a very few years we 
have more to fear from~competition from that direction than 
we have ever had to fear from the competition of Europe. 
Hence it behooves us now to get sound ideas as to the need of 
protection and the proper mensure of it. No more patriotic 


service can any man render at this time than to reach a right 
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conclusion himself and then devote his time and talents to help- 
ing the people of the United States to reach the same wise 
conclusion. 

_We can not determine the rates on any article that will at 
any time furnish the exact measure of protection. And if we 
could possibly know enough to fix such rates to-day, they would 
not be correct when Congress reassembles in December. What, 
then, is the sensible thing to do? 

A real protectionist believes in protection that always pro- 
tects. If a man half believes in protection he will be willing 
to fix the rates in the several schedules at the borderland of 
protection, so that there shall be a sort of protection during a 
spell of industrial fine weather. But what would happen in 
time of industrial storm, the time above all others when we 
need the protection most? The more we examine the question 
with candid mind the more we will see the wisdom of the tariff 
declaration of the Republican national platform of 1904, and 
the more we shall appreciate the significance and importance of 
the words, “ always, at least.” 


IS THE TARIFF ADDED TO THE PRICE? 


“But do not high duties necessarily mean high prices for 
the things that we have to buy?’ By no means. In my tariff 
speech of two years ago I undertook to show, and I think that I 
succeeded in showing, that low duties and instability of policy 
result in violent fluctuations with average high prices for manu- 
factured goods; while, on the other hand, duties furnishing 
amply adequate protection, with stability of policy, result in 
low average prices for manufactured goods. That argument I 
ehall not repeat now, but shall content myself with referring to 
it. If I were discussing the matter now I would not know how 
to better the statement then made. 

Mr. Cleveland in his famous tariff message of 1887 declared 
that the tariff is a tax and that it increases the cost of dutiable 
goods to the consumers by the precise amount of the duty, or 
words to that effect. That is substantially true in England, and 
it would be true here if we were to adopt the British system of 
a tariff “for revenue only.” It is true in England because the 
duty is laid on noncompeting articles. Under such circum- 
stances the price is fixed largely by the foreigner who sends the 
goods there. He is able to fix the price at which he shall sell, 
because there are no domestic industries in the same line to 
compete with him in the English market. And, as I shall show 
if I have time, this is precisely the condition most favorable to 
“ price-fixing ” combinations or “ trusts.” If I do not reach it, 
Mr. Chairman, I recommend the careful reading of the chapter 
on “Trusts” in that most excellent work, “Protective Phil- 
osophy,” by David Hall Rice. 

During the discussion of the tariff question in 1892, this in- 
quiry came up, and in answer the following table of duties under 
the McKinley law, then in operation, and the wholesale prices of 
the goods in American markets was prepared. 

This table, whose correctness has never to my knowledge been 
disputed, shows that American prices of products are often less 
than the duty on them, se that under our protective tariff the 
duty is not “ added to the price.” 
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WHO PAYS THE PROTECTIVE DUTIES? 

As to the question, Who pays the duty under the protective 
system?“ the following testimony from the London Trade Re- 
view for September, 1892, gives good “ free-trade” testimony : 

The board of trade returns for the past seven months are significant, 
inasmuch as it will be found on analysis that the value of British and 
Irish 3 exported has fallen in a much greater ratio than the 
quantity. This seems to imply that the recent additions to foreign and 
colonial tariffs have compelled the producers of this country England! 
— Prise ia prices in certain cascs about equal in amount to the rise in 

e 8. $ 

One effect of protection, such as 1 countries are now presenting 
and enforcing against our efforts, is that they often get what they want 
of our goods at reduced prices and a contribution to their revenues at 
the same time. If there were no such tariffs the reverse effects would 
follow. Our manufacturers could demand better prices; the revenues 
of these States (as in ours) would be chiefly a burden on their own 
industries and entirely borne by their own people. 

But os it is, these protectionist countries take their tages out of 
foreigners using their markets and get the benefit of both foreign and 

ome competition. 


DEFINITION OF “ PROTECTION.” 

The very definition of a protective tariff renders Mr. Cleve- 
land's famous dictum untrue as to goods in a protective-tariff 
country like this. f 

The best definition of protection that I have ever seen is the 
one given in that most excellent book, already referred to, 
Rice’s Protective Philosophy. It is this: 

Protection is that economic system which requires that its sufficient 
duties shall be levied only on such commodities (besides mere luxuries) 


as we are capable of producing in economy and quantity to regulate 
prices in the home market. 


As Mr. Rice well says: 

Protective duties will not begin to regulate prices until they begin 
to reduce them, because, if not varied in that way, the average previous 
import price of the foreign commodity will remain unaffected by the 
r domestic production. 

* + * * * * 0 


Each class under it (the protective system) is conceded its right of 
reasonably profitable production on the one hand and its right of 
a teeny J economical purchase of the product on the other; for it is 
my by the steady continuance of reasonably profitable production that, 
— noon 2 55 the opportunity of reasonably economical purchase can 

maintained. 


PROTECTION AND PRICES, 


Let me ask anyone who thinks that under a protective-tariff 
system Mr. Cleveland’s dictum would be true to answer this 
question: Suppose that all the other countries in the world 
were blotted out, how would that affect the prices of the 
goods that we are capable of producing in this country econom- 
ically and in sufficient quantity to supply our own needs? Does 
anyone believe that, after a short time in which to adjust our- 
selves to the new condition, prices of domestic products would be 
very different from what they are now? Is there anyone who 
can not see that, as to such articles as come within the definition, 
prices would soon be lower than ever? If that is not so, what 
basis is there for the claim of those who demand larger foreign 
markets for our products on the ground that if we do not get 
them the prices of our products must fall? Is not this a confes- 
sion that, as to goods that we are capable of producing econom- 
ically and in sufficient quantity to supply our own market, the 
price here is fixed by this country’s own production and not by 
foreign importation, and that the foreigner coming into our 
market with competing goods (the only goods, except luxuries, 
on which Republicans would put a duty in times of peace) must 
adjust his selling prices in this country to meet our prices, and 
that the foreigner must, therefore, pay the duty or most of it? 

When we turn the matter around and look at it from the 
other side we have no difficulty in seeing the truth. Why do we 
care anything about the rate of duty that Germany or any 
other country charges on competing goods, on goods that we 
wish to sell there the like of which are produced in the country 
to which we ship? Why, I say, do we care anything about her 
rates of duty on such articles? Because we know that in order 
to get into her market with such goods we must pay the duty 
as part of the expense of getting our goods on sale there. And 
why is Germany anxious to have us reduce our duties on goods 
such as she desires to sell in this country? Because her ex- 
porters know that in order to get into our markets with com- 
peting goods they have to pay the duty levied by us on their 

ods. b 
£2 WHAT A PROVIDENCE MERCHANT SAYS. 

Last November I had a joint debate on tariff revision and 
reciprocity in Providence, R. I., with that prince of good fellows, 
with whom I do not agree on these matters at all but for whom 
personally I have high regard, Eugene N. Foss, of Boston, 
brother of our friend and collengue from Illinois [Mr. Foss]. 
At the conclusion of the meeting I had a talk in the lobby of the 
Wellington, where the debate was held, with Mr. John Shepard, 
one of the leading merchants of Providence. Mr. Shepard told 
me a number of interesting things about his practical expe- 


riences with the different tariff laws that have been enacted 
since he began his career as a business man. Last month, 
while preparing some data for this speech, I wrote Mr. Shepard, 
asking him to tell me again some of the experiences that he 
gave me that evening at the Wellington. Here is his letter: 


THE SHEPARD COMPANY STORES, 
Providence, R. I., May 12, 1906. 
Hon. J. T. MCCLEARY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Sm: I have your letter before me, asking me to repeat the 
nature of the conversation we had at the Wellington with reference to 
my experience with the tariff. I have no data before me as to rates of 
tariff, dates, etc., but the facts are gnoe clear in my mind as follows : 

The Wilson bill reduced the tariff on some of the lines of kid gloves 
that we were carrying. As the prices at which we were selling were 
satisfactory to our customers, I imagined, of course, that this reduction 
would prove an addition to our profits. The facts, however, were that 
the manufacturers on the other side adyanced the prices, so that we 
continued to pay the same as before, the benefit going to those abroad 
and not to any one in this country. 

Another incident referred to in our conversation was, that when the 
Dingley bill went into operation the duties on certain classes of hosiery 
were increased. I remember particularly that some which we had been 
selling at 25 cents a pair would, if a proportional advance was made by 
the manufacturers on the other side, cost us so much as to make it im- 
possible to continue selling at this figure. The result was that we forced 
the manufacturer abroad down to such figures as to make it possible for 
us to continue to sell at 25 cents, making practically the same margin of 
profit. In other words, the advance in the tariff came out of the for- 
eigner entirely. True he did state at the time that he could not con- 
tinue to make the goods at these lower figures, but that a change in the 
tarif might again be made soon and he must hold his business in the 
meantime. He also said that if this tariff was to continue, and he had 
to sell at the gs we insisted upon, he would have to come and start 
factories in this country to protect himself; but he feared to do this 
because of the liability to change by the placing of different political 
parties in control of our Government, 

The point that I wished to make at that time was that in many in- 
stances the reduction in our import duties was taken advantage of by 
the fcreigner, and ‘that we did not benefit thereby, but were the losers; 
and that in many instances where we advanced the amount of duty it 
came out of the manufacturer on the other side and not out of our 
pockets, but was gain to our Government, 


Very sincerely, JOHN SHEPARD, Jr., 


President Shepard Co. 
WHAT THESE EXPERIENCES SHOW. 

I submit these actual experiences of a practical business man 
to the scber sense of Congress and the country. 

Among many things worthy of notice in the facts set forth 
may be mentioned these: 

First, it appears from Mr. Shepard’s experience that, as mod- 
estly summed up in his final paragraph, reduction of our duties 
worked to the advantage of the foreign manufacturer and to the 
disadvantage of our national revenues, while an advance in our 
duties worked to the advantage of our national reyenues at the 
expense of the foreign manufacturer. 

Second, it appears that reducing the tariff in the Wilson law 
did not reduce the cost of foreign goods to the American con- 
sumer, nor did the increase of the tariff in the Dingley law add 
to the price paid by the American consumer. 

Third, it appears that the foreign manufacturer would have 
come to this country with his capital and his enterprise and have 
set up factories here if he could have had any assurance that we 
would maintain stability in our tariff laws. Thus would sta- 
bility have brought us new enterprises along his lines, with the 
inevitable result of increased competition and improved methods 
of production, and the consequent lowering of cost to the 
American consumer. This illustrates the reason and explains 
the purpose of the Republican party in insisting on adequacy 
of tariff rates and stability of tariff laws in the interest of both 
the American producer and the American consumer. 

We are in danger of teaching the world that we are an unsta- 
ble people, that the one thing that we can not stand is prosper- 
ity ; and that as soon as we get matters well under way we begin 
to clamor for “a change.” This discourages many enterprises 
among our own men of capacity and capital and prevents them 
from putting goods on the market at the low margin of profit 
that would be possible with stability of proper conditions. And 
it discourages vast investments that would be made in this coun- 
try if stability of tariff conditions could be counted on. On the 
other hand, it encourages foreigners to“ campaign“ in this coun- 
try for reduction of tariff duties, just as they are doing at this 
very time. They know that they ean always get help in this 
country in their efforts to break down the safeguards to Ameri- 
can industry, and that quite a large part of this help will be 
given by people who are entirely unconscious of the part they 
are playing in this un-American and unpatriotic movement. I 
shall refer to this matter again later. 

GENERAL VIEW OF NINETY YEARS. 

Let us at this point take a general view of the world’s tariff 

movements during the last ninety years. Roughly, these world 


movements can be grouped into three periods of thirty years 
each. 
During the first thirty of these years, from 1816 to 1846, all 
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And 
during that time was a period of what my friend, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Towne], would call one of falling prices.” 
That is, during the generation from 1816 to 1846, goods were 
gradually growing cheaper, with temporary recessions which 
occur in every general movement. 

In the year 1846, Great Britain adopted what is called her 


the civilized countries of the world had protective tariffs. 


“ free-trade” policy. ‘That is, she definitely abandoned the pro- 
tective policy that she had held to for hundreds of years. And 
she immediately set about to convert the world to her“ nonpro- 
tective” tariff policy. The first to surrender was the United 
States, Which in 1846 adopted the Walker tariff, of which I have 
already briefly spoken and to which I shall again allude later on. 
One after another the countries of the world adopted the British 
“nonprotective ” tariff policy, so that the next period of thirty 
years, from 1846 to 1876, may be called for the world at large a 
period of nonprotective duties. England largely became, what 
she had aimed to become, the workshop of the world. With what 
result? Here in my hand I hold the First Report of the Brit- 
ish Royal Commission on Depression of Industries. Here, on 
pages 136 to 138, I find the British export prices of a number of 
important products. These tables give comparative prices in the 
year 1854 and the year 1875, and show that during that period of 
nonprotective tariffs, when Great Britain dominated the mar- 
kets of the world, the average export prices of British products 
increased as follows: 


Per cent. 
Woolen goods. 32 
Cotton goods 14 
Coal, 232 oe 55 
Pig iron 31 


The United States was the first to fall a victim to the world- 
wide “campaign” that was made for the spread of the British 
“ nonprotective ” tariff idea, but we were also the first to recover 
from the folly. In 1861 we definitely returned to the protective- 
tariff policy. But it was not until the later seventies and the 
early eighties that the other countries of the world recovered 
their senses and returned to the protective idea. And what has 
been the result? In the main, during the last generation, from 
1876 to 1906, with temporary recessions always noticeable in 
general moyements, we have had a period of “ falling prices.” 
It was this movement, the reason for which they failed to under- 
stand, that caused our “ free-silver” friends so much agitation 
ten years ago. : a 

Briefly summing up, then, a discussion that I would be glad 
to extend of a subject which it will be profitable for anyone to 
look into carefully, the general results for the world as to prices 
of manufactured goods, shown by the brief study of the last 
ninety years, may be put into tabular form thus: 


1816 to 1846—Protection general—Falling prices. 
1846 to 1876— Free Trade” general—Rising prices. 
1876 to 1906—Protection general—Falling prices. 

A BRIEF SUMMARY. 

I have endeavored thus far, Mr. Chairman, to show the wis- 

dom of the declaration of our national platform in 1904 in favor 

of a tariff system which—while raising through duties on im- 
ports, as is necessary under our system of government, the rev- 
enues required for the support of our National Government— 
gives at the same time protection to American industry and 
American wages and the American standard of living. I have 
tried to show that our platform declaration in fayor of this as 
our permanent national policy is wise. I have tried to show, 
also, the wisdom of the declaration of our platform that the 
measure of protection “should always at least equal the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad.” I have based 
my conclusions alike on reason and on experience. 

It is not denied by anyone that all over this broad land there is 
to-day prosperity greater and more widely diffused in its benefits 
than was ever enjoyed by any other country in the world’s his- 
tory, greater and more general prosperity than was ever before 
enjoyed even in our own beloved land. If ever a law has justi- 
fied its existence and its right to endure it is the tariff law 
under which during the last nine years we have achieved the 
unparalleled progress which is the wonder and admiration of 
the world. Why should this progress and prosperity be inter- 
fered with? 

Is it claimed that some people are getting more of the pros- 
perity than others? Yes, men are asked to forget the tenth com- 
mandment and strike down a great national system because 
some one else is prospering more greatly than they.. Mr. Roose- 
velt had this appeal to envy in mind when in his letter of ac- 
ceptance he said: 


It is but ten years since the last attempt was made, by means of 
lowering the tariff, to prevent some people m prospering too much. 
The attempt was entirely successful. 


a H PROGRESSIVE ™ REPUBLICANISM. 


Out in the Middle West we have a brand of Republicanism 
known as “ progressive” Republicanism. It is sometimes hard 
to distinguish those who profess it from Democrats. But they 
profess to be Republicans, and probably in their hearts they 
mean to be. Their view may be stated somewhat in this way: 
We believe in progress. The Dingley law was wisely framed 
for the conditions then existing. But conditions have changed 
since then, and there should be changes in the tariff law to meet 
those changed conditions.“ 

This sounds well. It exhibits a progressive spirit. But those 
who profess this view seem to forget that movement is not 
always forward; the experience of 1893-1897 should remind 
them that it may be backward. i 

These self-styled “ progressives ” are singularly careful not to 
specify the nature of the “ changes of conditions ” to which they 
make such frequent allusions. The most distinguished of these 
progressive“ Republicans is my friend the governor of Iowa, 
Hon. A. B. Cummins. With mellifluous tones and brilliant rhe- 
toric Governor Cummins tells the people of the Middle West some- 
thing to the effect that progress can not take place under a ban- 
ner bearing the inscription “ Stand pat.“ It can only take place, 
he declares, under a banner upon whose folds are emblazoned 
the inspiring words, “ Move on.” In this there is, of course, a 
certain element of truth. 

Brother Cummins makes, however, a very common mistake; 
a mistake very easily made. I commend to his consideration the 
very greatest of all lawmakers, the only Lawmaker who is All- 
wise, the only Lawmaker who never makes a mistake. His laws 
like Himself, are “from everlasting to everlasting, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.“ I commend to Governor Cum- 
mins and people of his class a study of the laws of the All- 
wise Lawmaker. In them there is “no change or variableness 
or shadow of turning.” The laws which He decreed before time 
began have never yet been “ revised,” and, Mr. Chairman, it is 
upon their unchangeableness that all human progress rests. 
Progress depends upon stability of law, not upon changeableness 
and fitfulness and variableness of law. 

Yes, the Dingley law was wisely framed at the time of its en- 
actment. And no one has yet pointed out any change of condi- 
tions sufficient to warrant revision of that law at this time or 
in the near future. 

The Dingley law is fulfilling the prime object of its existence, 
namely, the raising of national reyenue. And it is not raising 
an excess of revenue. The receipts of the National Government 
during the fiscal year just ending have been only about $25,000,- 
000 above the expenditures. Surely this margin of about 3 per 
cent for safety is narrow enough. As a producer of revenue, 
then, the Dingley law has amply justified itself, producing the 
amount of revenue required, with only a small margin for safety. 

And it is fulfilling well its secondary purpose, that of afford- 
ing protection to American industry. It is true that as to some 
things the margin of protection furnished by that law has always 
been narrow, and when we come to revise there is no question 
but that the margin of protection, as to some things, will have to 
be somewhat increased. But there is no demand, or little de- 
mand at least, for revision by those who find this margin of 
protection rather narrow. 

In my judgment, if some one could with full authority pro- 
claim to-day that there would not be any material change in the 
Dingley law for twenty years, the coming twenty years would 
be the years of greatest and most evenly divided prosperity in 
the history of this country. 


WHAT WE COULD DO IF THESE GOODS WERE KEPT OUT. 


In a communication to the Boston Advertiser, George W. Rus- 
sell presents the following interesting facts: 


That our present tariff is too low in some of the schedules is shown 
I7 our imports last year. We imported $5,795,822 in breadstuffs; 
8 414,750 in raw cotton; $48,919,936 in cotton manufactures; $11,- 
69,7238 in china, earthen, and stone ware; $39,645,324 in mgnufactures 
of hemp, flax, and jute; $22,825,527 in manufactures of iron and 
steel; $32,615,450 in manufactures of silk; $98,865,539 in dutlable 
sugar; $22,145,846 in tobacco and manufactures of tobacco; $22,776,521 
in wood and manufactures of wood; $46,214,670 in raw wool; $17,- 
893,663 in manufactures of wool. These are all competing Tuporo 
and, had we have been adequately protected, might have been pr uced 
at home to our own great profit. These are only the larger items in 
our imports, and amount to $378,801,872, to which must be added, at 
a low estimate, $200,000,000 that we pay to Great Britain, 5 
and France for ocean service, and we have 8578, 801,872. This would 
support 2,400,000 people as well as the people in New England are 
3 It will take a long while to increase our foreign market by 
this amount for like products. We talk about our surplus aad the 
necessity of foreign markets, but when we get at facts we have no 
surplus products and consume as much as we produce. 
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THE OF STABILITY. 

In a speech before the Polk County (Iowa) Republican Club, 
in the city of Des Moines, about a year ago, Governor Cummins 
said this: 

We all concede that there should be stability in our tariff laws; that 
they should not be for light or tri “reasons. T should 
stand until it is apparent that they constitute a substan burden 


upon business and me the ts of ve injustice to the 
ant also that the burden of 


people. I proof that exis duties are 
substantially unjust is upon those who propose a change. I intend to 
assume that burden, and if I can not establish, not only by a prepon- 
derance of evidence, but beyond a reasonable doubt, the ition that 
the duties of 1897 upon some of the most important ucts are so 


much too high that y despoil the consumer in order to create an 


unreasonable profit for the producer, I will suffer the penalty, and 
ought to suffer the penalty, posed upon a mere disturber of indus- 
trial tranquillity. 

In his last annual message to Congress, on December 5, 1905, 


at the beginning of the Fifty-ninth Congress, President Roose- | 


velt said: 


‘There is more need of stability than of the attempt to attain an ideal 
perfection in the methods of raising revenue; and the shock and strain 
to the business world certain to attend any serious change in these 
methods render such change inadvisable unless for grave reason. It is 
not possible to lay down any general rule by which to determine the 
moment when the reasons for will outweigh the reasons against such a 
change. Much must depend, not merely on the needs, but on the de- 
sires, of the people as a whole; for needs and desires are not neces- 
sarily identical. Of course no change can be made on lines beneficial 
to, or desired by, one section or one State only. There must be some- 
thing like a general agreement among the citizens of the several Stat 
as reprerented in the Congress, that the change is needed and desi 
in the interest of the Tote as a whole; and there should then be a 
sincere, intelligent, and disinterested effort to make it in such shape 
as will combine, so far as possible, the maximum of good to the peo 
at 1 th the minimum of necessary for the sper 
interests of localities or classes. But in time of ce the revenue 
must on the average, taking a series of years toge „ equal the ex- 
penditures, or else the revenues must be increased. Last year there was 
a deficit. Unless our expenditures can be kept within the revenues, 
then our revenue laws must be readjusted. It is as yet tov early to 
attempt to outline what shape such a ee gegen should take, for it 
is as yct too early to say whether there will be need for it. 

There is much food for thought in the above quotation from 
the latest message of President Roosevelt. It contains several 
very important propositions which deserve careful study. Evi- 
dently President Roosevelt last December could see no reason 
for tariff revision unless the revenues should prove to be de- 
ficient. But the revenues have proved to be ample. Will those 
who have been told that President Roosevelt favors immediate 
tariff revision, be longer deceived? 

Relative to tariff revision, the national Republican platform 
of 1904 said: 

Rates of daty should be readjusted only when conditions have so 
changed that the public interest demands ir alteration. 

In my speech in this House two years ago, which under the 
rule and by permission of the House I extended in the Record, 
I said: 

Are tariff schedules sacred? No; but the welfare of our people 
should be sacred to those whose actions may greatly promote or greatly 
retard it. Should our tariff laws never revised? Certainly they 
should. When? Whenever it becomes evident that there is more to be 
Bis than lost by the people of the United States through such 
revision. 

In all of these utterances two thoughts are prominent: First, 
the need of stability as a basis for progress and industrial pros- 
perity; second, the thought that the tariff should be revised 
only when there is more to be gained than lost to the people of 
the United States through such revision. 

As Governor Cummins has well said, “the burden of proof of 
the necessity for revision is upon those who propose a change.” 
And in view of the unquestioned prosperity of this great coun- 
try and of the immensity of the interests involved, it is only 
fair and right that those who advocate a change should estab- 
lish, as he suggests, “not only by preponderance of evidence, 
but beyond a reasonable doubt, the necessity for the change.” 

New, let us candidly examine such grounds for tariff revision 
as have been proposed, and soberly make up our minds whether 
or not they establish “ beyond a reasonable doubt” the need of 
tariff revision at this time or in the near future. 

TRUSTS ARE NOT NEW THINGS. 

We are sometimes told the trusts have sprung up within the 
last few years, and that “revision of the tariff” is necessary 
to “curb or destroy the trusts.” But, sir, “trusts” are not 
new things. They are so old, sir, that in the common law itself 
provision is made against“ combination in restraint of trade.” 

Here in my hand I hold a book entitled “The Progress of 
the Nation.” It is a carefully prepared and well written book 
by an Englishman by the name of G. R. Porter. It was pub- 


le 


lished in England in 1851, its purpose being to show the progress 
of the British nation during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Here on pages 281 to 283 I find a very interesting 
account of the way the English producers of coal formed 
“trusts” and “regulated production and prices” away back in 
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1771, at which time, according to the best authorities that I can 
find, the English tariff policy as to coal followed her present 
general tariff policy. The following extracts will give a fair 


idea of the story of an early English “ trust:” 
LIMITATION OF COAL OUTPUT AND SALES. 

The “limitation of the vend” existed with some 1 interrup- 
tions from the year 1771. This arrangement was no less than a sys- 
tematic combination among the owners of collieries having their out- 
lets by the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees to raise the price of coal to 
consumers by a gelf-Imposed restriction as to the quantity supplied. 
A committee appointed from 5 owners held its meetings reg- 
ularly in the town of Newcastle, where a very costly establishment of 
clerks and agents was maintained. By this committee not only was 
the price fixed at which coals of various qualities might be sold when 
sea borne for consumption within the kingdom, but the quantity was 
assigned, which, — 3 the apace of the fortnight following each order 

issue,” the individual co ies might ship. 
. s * * » * 


HOW SALES WERE REGULATED. 

The Newcastle committee met once a fortnight, or twenty-six times 
in the year, and, according to the price in the London market, deter- 
mined the quanti that might be issued during the following fort- 
night. If the London price was what is considered high, the issue was 
ine „and if low, diminished. If the issue“ were twenty on the 
1,000 the colliery here described would have been allowed to sell 
(20 by 50) 1,000 chaidrons during the ensuing fortnight. The pit and 
establishment might be equal to the supply of 3,000 or 4,000 chaldrons ; 
orders might be on the books to that extent or more; ships might be 
waiting to receive the I t quantity, but under “the rogaa on of 
the yend™ not one bushel ‘ond the 1,000 chaldrons could — 
until a new issue should be made. By this system the price was kept 
up; and as regards the colilery owners, 2 thought it more for their 
advantage to sell 25,000 chaldrons at 30 s Hinge ve chaidron than to 
sell 100,000 chaldrons at the price which a competition would 
have brought. 

* . . * J * * 


SURPLUS EXPORTED AT MUCH LOWER THAN HOME PRICES. 

There was another consequence resulting from this limitation of the 
—.— me = 1 it is necessary to state, as it was productive of 
great national ev: 

The owners of collieries being restricted in their forni ney issues to 
uantities which their establishments enabled them to rales n three or 
‘our days were naturally desirous of finding for their men during the 

remainder of the time some employment which should lessen the ex- 
pense of maintaining them in idleness and spread over a large quantity 
of ee the fixed expenses of their establishment and their dead 
ren To this end coals were raised which must find a sale in forel 
countries, and it 8 resulted that the same quality. of 8 
which, if shipped to London were charged at 30 5 6 pence pe 
Newcastle chaldron were sold to foreigners at 18 shillings for that 
quantity, giving a preference to the f buyer of 40 per cent In the 
cost of English coal. this means the finest kinds of coal used In 
London at a cost to the consumer of about 30 shillings per ton might 
be had in the distant market of St. Petersburg for 15 or 16 shillings, or 
a little more than half the London price. 
VERY LOW EXPORT PRICE OF NUT COAL. 
a colliery, a 


In workin 
e home con- 


exaggerated, and 
is article as upon 


generating 
steam, and for general manufacturing purposes; and thus the mannfac- 
turers of Denmark, Germany, Russia, etc., obtained the fuel they re- 
quired, and without which they could not carry on their operations, at 
a price not uann bao that paid by am e manufacturers, but for 
much less than cost at which it was raised. 


STEEL-RAIL TRUST IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to show now that they had a steel- 
rail “trust” in England more than twenty years ago. More- 
over, it was part of an international trust, in which the manu- 
facturers of England were the prime movers and the most im- 
portant factors. 

Here in my hand I hold the second report of the British Royal 
Commission to inquire into the cause of industrial depression in 
England. Here on page 56 of the “ Minutes of Evidence” taken 
in 1885, begins the testimony of I. T. Smith, general manager of 
the Barrow Hematite Steel Company. For reasons that will ap- 
pear, Mr. Smith knew thoroughly the subject that he discussed. 
Let me read you a portion of what he said, this being found 
on page 60 of the Minutes: 

Mr. Smith was asked by the commission: 

Can you give us any information with regard to the association 

been formed 


which we understand has for the purpose of distributi 
the orders received for the manufacture of rails ?— 15 


Meaning steel rails. To which Mr. Smith replied: 


I had something to do with the origin of that association, and the 
conduct of it since. It was formed two years ago— 


That is, in 1883— 
at which time steel rails were being sold at less than £4 per ton at the 
works, that price, I believe, bel a loss to the parties selling them 
yora from 5s. to 10s. a ton. e quantity of rails uired then 
ha en off to only about one-third what it had been previous 
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years; we were all of us working nothing like half time, 
orders came in it became a question, Is it better to take these orders 
at a known loss or let the works stand and have an indirect loss in that 
way? The competition became so keen that we got down to less than 


£4 at the works. After some time the makers in England, all except 
one firm, agreed to join the association, and it was decided to endeavor 
to assoclate the Belgians and the Germans with us as being the only 
two countries that exported rails. It ended, after taking the figures 
of three years of the exports from the three countries, that Great Britain 
kept 66 per cent of the entire export trade, Belgium had 7 per cent, and 
Germany 27 per cent. 


This was only a short time after Germany and Belgium had 
returned to the protective-tariff system, and their industries 
had not yet been developed. Mr. Smith continued: 


We have since modified the division a very little, and given Germany 
1 or 2 per cent more and Belgium one-half per cent; but in effect this 
country has reseryed two-thirds of the export trade. The next thing 
that we had to do, having agreed upon what proportion each country 
was to have of the orders of the world, was to agree among ourselves 
how we should divide those orders, and we thereupon assessed the 
capabilities of each work, each company representing a certain number 
of parts out of 100 parts. The effect of this has that we have 
gone on for two years dividing the orders in something like a pro 
proportion, and we have maintained a prica of £4 13s. a ton at the 
works, it having been when we began £4. 


AN INTERNATIONAL RAIL POOL. 

Here I have a copy of the London Iron and Coal Trades Re- 
view~for October 21, 1904, which gives the following account of 
an international rail pool—that is, an international trust for the 
handling of steel rails, a “trust” in the formation of which 
“free trade” England took the most prominent part. It will 
be noted, however, that German and Belgian industries during 
the twenty years since the “trust” of 1883 have grown under 
protection faster than the English industries under nonpro- 
tection, as is shown by the fact that in this new international 
trust, they have a larger share than in the former one: 


For some time past rumors haye been in circulation regarding negotia- 
tions between the rail makers of Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, and 
France, the object being to arrive at an understanding as to export 
orders and to prevent the ruinous earring of prices that has hitherto 
taken place in this industry. Some months ago an understanding was 
nearly reached, but broke down over a dispute as to the allotments. 
We learn on the best authority that, as a result of a meeting held in 
London last week, an agreement has now been arrived at. At this con- 
ference an arrangement was provisionally entered into by the various 
delegates on behalf of the countries which they represented, and the 
agreement now only wants the ratification of the up of works in 
each country to come into operation for a period three years. In 
Great Britain this ratification appears to be only a matter of form, and 
no hitch is to be expected. The German Stahlwerks Verband, the Bel- 
gian Steel Works Union, and the individual French steel works are 
pracom agreed on the desirability of the arrangement, although in 

ese cases the final approval of the constituents is necessary. 

The agreement is upon export sales 8 to 1,800,000 
tons per annum, and the allotment to each preg? § is as follows, taking 
a 4 75 of 100 as the unit: British Aay 50; German works, 
28.83; Belgian works, 17.67; total, 100. nch works, first year, 
lh pee out of 104.8 parts; second A seesi 5.8 5 out of 105.8 parts; 
th year, 6.4 parts out of 106.4 pa It will be observed that, while 
the British, German, and Belgian allotments are expressed in a unit of 
100, the French works have their allotment added to this 


above. The arrangement seems a very fair one to all parties. The 
hw roportion is, of course, very much less would have been 
obtain 


that country to a much larger share. During the t two the 
total rail exports have been rather under 1,200, * 

we had 8 52 per cent of the total. We understand, how- 
ever, that the arrangement on which the allotments were made was to 
take the exports over a longer period of years. Prior to 1899 Germany 
did not cut much of a figure in the export rail trade, and in 1900 our 
own proportion had sunk to under 40 per cent. On the whole, there- 
fore, the arrangement may be considered an itable one. So far as 


the arrangements between the British works themselves are concerned 
the agreement embraces all the works in the country, with the exception 
of such firms as the Glengarnock Iron and Steel Com ny, the 


Forge Company, and other firms, whose output of rails is either very 
small or spasmodic. The allotment to the works themselves is a delicate 
matter. The make of rails in Scotland is insignificant at present. 

The one vital flaw in the scheme is that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and other American works tw export rails are not parties to 
the a: 5 Whether they can be induced to come within the fold 
re: seen. 


AN ENGLISH AND SCOTCH STEEL COMBINE. 


Here in my hand I hold a copy of the London Ironmonger, one 
of the great trade papers of England. This is the issue for 
October 22, 1904. It contains the following account of a British 
steel “ association,” such as we call a “trust.” This, mind you, 
is wholly in Great Britain under “ free trade:” 

After much tiation the steelmakers of the north of England 


and of the west of Scotland have been able to come to an arrangement 
whereby competition in the sale of ship and boiler plates ceases in their 


at a conference held 
maker should sell plates for delivery in the north of England, and that 
no maker in that district should sell plates for delivery in the Clyde 
valley. The parties to this bargain are the largest producers of steel 
in the country, and the compact is probably one of the most important 
ever concluded in the United Kingdom in an industrial sense. The 


ent does not cover les and several other sections of produc- 
tion, but these have not been lost signe of, and the negotiations are to 
so as, if possible, to bring all branches into line. 

It is not to be wondered at that the announcement of the fact has 
created something akin to consternation in the ranks of consumers in 
the ve districts. They had hoped that the efforts at a combine 
would fail, and they left no stone unturned to secure that result, but 
without effect. In both localities buyers are now practically at the 
mercy of producers. There are other sources from which supplies can 
be drawn, yet only in a last emergency, and at a cost which few firms 
could face, at least for any len of — and the grievous feature of 
the arrangement is that, while the Clyde, the Tyne, and the Wear are to 
be treated as close preserves, the rest of the United Kingdom remains 
an open market. Consumers on these rivers can not take off the whole 
output of steel plates, and under the new contract makers will literally 
dump the surplus throughout the rest or the United Kingdom and in 
other markets at, so to speak, whatever it wili fetch. They have been 
doing so already for some time, and as a consequence work which other- 
wise would have come to ee and others in their own immediate 
neighborhood has gone elsewhere. 

The Scotch and English makers are notorious for selling all kinds of 
shipbuilding material, in Belfast especially, at shillings a ton below 
what they exact at their own doors, and à great quantity of tonna, 
has in consequence gone to that port which on fair terms would 
constructed in Scotland or England. It is this ag rear Gp, more 
than the actual price charged for material, of which Scotch and north 
of England houses complain, and which they reasonably fear will now 
become accentuated. It is rumored that the ink was hardly dry in the 
writing of the bargain ere a suggestion was made to put 28. Gd. a ton on 
plates; but diplomatic counsels prevailed and the step was postponed. 


TRUSTS NOT RESULT OF PROTECTIVE TARIFF, 


From the foregoing illustrations, which could be multiplied 
indefinitely, a number of truths must be evident to the thought- 
ful and candid. 

In the first place, it is clear that the so-called “trusts” are 
not the result of a protective tariff, otherwise there would be 
none of them in Great Britain, whose tariff has in it no vestige 
of protection. 

This conclusion is strengthened in one’s mind by remembering 
that in this country there are “trusts,” so called, in articles 
upon which there is no duty whatever, as, for example, in kero- 
sene oil and anthracite coal. 

It must be clear, in the second place, as stated by Mr. I. T. 
Smith in his account of the origin of the international steel- 
rail trust of 1883, that the cause of the “associations” or 
“ trusts ” is the intensity of competition. And it must be clear, 
further, that to remove our tariff duties on articles made by 
“trusts” would only be to intensify this competition still fur- 
ther and bring about international trusts. 5 

Along this line I quote the following from the report of the 
United States Industrial Commission, composed of men of all 
parties: 

The removal of the tariff, then, will not abolish combinations unless 
it abolishes the industry. The domestic competitors of combinations 
might be largely cut off by tariff reductions or removal, and the com- 
bination survive with moderate profits, and yet be forced to sell its 
products to domestic customers at much lower prices. But this sharp- 
ening of foreign competition by the removal of the tariff would, be- 
. any doubt, lead erican combinations in some cases to enter into 
nternational combinations. Already we have the thread industry of 
England and the United States, indeed the thread indus of the world, 
largely in the hands of an International combination. borax trade 
is also oi internationally, and there have been efforts to bring 
about an international fron and steel combination. In Europe many 
combinations have crossed national boundaries. The advocates of low- 
ering or removing the tariff in any line of industry should inquire care- 
fully whether its effect might be to produce an international combina- 
tion, and if so whether such an international trust would be desirable. 
The pona effect upon w of a reduction or removal of duties must 
also considered, and the further possibility of admitting to this coun- 
try the surplus stocks of European manufacturers, at rates so low as 
to seriously cripple our Fome manufactures. If our manufacturers 
extend their fore markets by selling at low rates abroad, they but 
follow the example of European manufacturers, who for years have dis- 
Bese Of e i ah opined e RAS 

0 r É 
Frost to hurt domestic trusts is not apparent. ‘i 1 

And Professor Sumner, of Yale University, who is probably 

the leading “ free-trade” authority in this country, says on this 


subject: 

Trusts, department stores, railroad consolidations, bank unions, are 
cases of a general development in the mode of industrial o ization. 
All branches of industry fall into it. * * * It was the discoveries 
and Inventions of the nineteenth century, especially in the fields of 
transportation and the transmission of intelligence, which made it pos- 
—— and then profitable, to organize industry on a more comprehensive 
scale. 


It will be noted that this great teacher of free trade” does 
not even hint at the tariff as the cause of the “ trusts.” 


DEMOCRATIC THEORY VERSUS DEMOCRATIC PRACTICE. 


For twenty years or more the Democratic party has been 
yociferating against “trusts.” In all that time it has made 
only one suggestion on the trust problem. That suggestion it 
has repeated over and over and is still repeating. In the Demo- 
cratic national platform of 1900 that proposition was stated in 


the following language: 
Tarif laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts on 
the free list to prevent monopoly under the plea of protection. 
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Putting trust-made goods on the free list“ has always been 
the Democratic plan of dealing with the so-called trusts. That, 
Mr. Chairman, is the cry of the weakling, calling on other na- 
tions to intervene and help us solve a purely domestic problem. 
It is, sir, a modern industrial application of the idea of King 
George the Third of England when he hired foreigners to come 
over here and fight for him during our war for independence. 
a American people never took to that idea, and they never 
will. 

And how did our Democratic brethren prove their sincerity 
in this matter when they had a chance? In 1892 the American 
people, in a period of forgetfulness, entrusted the Democratic 
party with full power in this Government, turning over to that 
party the Presidency and both Houses of Congress. How, I 
ask, did Democratie performances then measure up with Demo- 
cratic promises? 

One of the so-called “trusts” of which we haye all heard, 
one of the oldest and strongest, one of those most nearly a 
monopoly, is the “sugar trust.“ From Democratie protesta- 
tions of friendship for the “ toiling masses,“ who are the chief 
consumers of sugar, we might naturally expect that at the earli- 
est moment after coming into power the Democratic party 
would hasten to smite the sugar trust by putting sugar on the 
free list. Did our Democratic brethren do that? Nay, verily; 
they moved in the opposite direction. 

In the tariff act of 1890, the McKinley law, all sugars “ not 
above number sixteen Dutch standard in color” had been placed 
on the free list, and on refined sugar was placed the very moder- 
ate duty of half a cent per pound. That was the law when the 
Democratic party came into power in 1893. 

Did our Democratic brethren hasten to put into practice their 
much-yaunted plan for “ preventing monopoly "—did they keep 
raw sugar on the free list as they found it and remove the duty 
from refined sugar? Nay, nay. The tariff law enacted by 
them—the ill-starred Wilson law that our good Democratic 
friend CHAur CLARK wishes now that he had not voted for 
that Democratic law not only did not remove the duty from the 
“trust-made” sugar, but it took raw sugar from the free list 
and put on it a duty of 40 per cent, and increased the duty 
on refined sugar above the rate in the McKinley law. 

Thus did our Democratic brethren show, when put to the test 
and given opportunity for responsible action, that they them- 
selves regarded their much-vaunted proposition as void of sense, 
and the country may now be pardoned if it regards their 
protestations on the subject as void of sincerity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's one hour has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man how much more time he desires? 75 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. That is hard to tell. 

ed to have at Jeast an hour more. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman be allowed to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not consent to that, Mr. Chairman. I 
give notice that, as we are so near adjournment, I can not, dur- 
ing this debate, consent that any gentleman shall talk without 
limit. If the gentleman will state how much time he wants, I 
will not object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will ask 
that the gentleman from Minnesota may have a half hour fur- 
ther time I will not object. There are three hours to-night di- 
visible between the two parties, and I can not consent that any 
portion of the hour and a half belonging to this side of the 
Chamber be consumed by that side of the House. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I ask that the gentleman’s time 
be extended half an hour. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will not object to that, but I give notice that 
an hour and a half will be the limit of speaking. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. I thoroughly appreciate the 
compliment of being given all the time assigned to this side of 
the House. I do not blame the gentleman from Mississippi for 
demanding the time belonging to that side of the House, There 
are many on both sides who wish to be heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Three hours was the order of the House. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. I understand now that it 
was. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, as I shall not be able to conclude 
what I had planned to say, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to extend my remarks in the Record and complete 
the argument that I have in mind, embodying some documents 
necessary to elucidate and illustrate what I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will be 
permitted to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. I would like also to have per- 
mission to put in the Record the chart in front of the Speak- 


I had 
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er's desk, not yet unrolled. It is not a photograph, and con- 
tains nothing in the nature of an advertisement. I expect 
to reach.a discussion of it, and I would like to have permission 
to insert it in the RECORD. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is a matter wholly within the discretion 
of the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. That is satisfactory to me. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us find out the Republican position 
on this matter of the so-called“ trusts.” 


ROOSEVELT ON THE TARIFF AND TRUSTS. 


In his letter of acceptance Mr. Roosrvertr discussed briefly 
but thoroughly the Democratic notion of solving the “trust” 
problem by “removing the duty from trust-made articles.” 
Nowhere else have I ever seen so much good sense on this 
subject expressed in so few words. Republicans and Demo- 
erats alike will find it profitable to read over and over again 
this admirable statement until “ the Roosevelt idea” on the sub- 
ject is thoroughly understood. He said: 


At the outset it is worth while to say a word as to the attempt to 
identify the question of tariff revision or tariff reduction with a solu- 
tion of the trust question, This is sage 4 sign of desire to avoit 
any real effort to deal adequately with the trust question. In speak- 
ing on this point at Minneapolis, on April 4, 1903, I said: 

“The question of tariff revision, speaking broadly, stands wholly 
apart from the question of dealing with the trusts. No change in 
tariff duties can have any substantial effect in solving the so-called 
trust problem. Certain great trusts or great corporations are wholly 
unaffected by the tarif. Almost all the others that are of any im- 
portance have as a matter of fact numbers of smaller American com- 
porters: and of course a change in the tariff which would work injury 
o the large corporation would work not merely Injury but destruction 
to its smaller competitors; and — of course such a change would 
mean disaster to all the wage-workers connected with elther the large 
or the small corporations. From the standpoint of those Interested in 
the solution of the trust problem, such a change would therefore merely 
mean that the trust was relieved of the competition of its weaker 
American competitors, and thrown cnly into competition with foreign 
competitors; and that the first effort to meet this new competition 
would be made by cutting down wages, and would therefore be pri- 
marily at the cost of labor. Jn the case of some of our greatest trusts 
such a change might confer upon them a positive benefit. Speaking 
broadly, it is evident that the changes in the tarif will affect the trusts 
for weal or for woe simply as ney affect the whole country. The tarif 
affects trusts only as it affects all other interests. It makes all these 
interests, large or small, profitable; and its benefits can be taken from 
the large only under penalty of taking them from the small also.” 

There is little for me to add to this. It is but ten years since the last 
attempt was made, by means of lowering the tariff, to prevent some 
pore from prospering too much. The attempt was Hog A successful. 

‘he tarif law of that year was among the causes which in that year 
and for some time afterwards effectually prevented anybody from pros- 
pering too much, and labor from prospering at all. Undoubtedly it 
would be ssible at the present time to prevent any of the trusts 
from remaining prosperous by the simple expedient of manak such a 
sweeping change in the tariff as to paralyze the industries of the coun- 
try. The trusts would cease to prosper; but their smaller competi- 
tors would be ruined, and the wage-workers would starve, while it 
would not pay the farmer to haul his produce to market. The evils 
connected with the trusts can be reached only by rational ejfort, step 
by step, along the linea taken ZA Congress and the Egecutive during 
the past three years. If a tariff law is passed under which the country 
prospers, as the country has ospered under the present tariff law. 
then all classes will share in the prosperity. If a tariff law is passed 
aimed at preventing the prosperity of some of our people, it is as 
certain as anything can be that this aim will be achieved only by cut- 
ting down the prosperity of all of our people. 


As the best contrast between the Democratic view and the 
Republican view of the trust problem that I have seen, I invite 
attention to the following recent editorial from the Mountain 
Lake (Minn.) View: 


WHICH WAY—CLEVELAND’S OR ROOSEVELTS? 


For more than twenty years the 3 of regulating the so-called 
“ trusts” has been before the American people. uring all that time 
the Democratic party has offered only one suggestion. And although 
even the Democratic par itself, when it was actually in power, 
showed that it recognized the folly of this idea, it keeps on repeatin 

the proposition over and over 2 In the Democratie nationa 
platform of 1900 the Democratic idea is worded as follows: 

“Tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts 
on the free list, to prevent ak mae oer under che plea of protection,” 

Over against that, positively and aggressively, we have the Repub- 
lican idea. This idea was worded by esident Roosevelt in his letter 
of acceptance as follows: 

“Certain great trusts or great corporations are wholly unaffected 
by the tariff. Almost all others that are of any importance have, as a 
matter of fact, numbers of smaller American competitors; and, of 
course, a change in the tariff which would work injury to the large 
corporation would work not merely injury but destruction to its 
smaller competitors. © * è In the case of some of our greatest 
trusts such a change might confer upon them a positive benefit: 
„„ » „ The evils connected with the trusts can be reached only 
by rational effort, nep by step, along the lines taken by Congress and 
Executive during the last three years." 

There you have outlined the o propositions—the Cleveland-Bryan 
Democratic plan, by “ removing the duty from trust-made goods,“ and 
the MeKinley-Roosevelt Republican plan, of dealing with the question 
as a purely domestic problem, to be solved by the people of this coun- 
try in their own way. The Democratic way is the way of King George 
the Third of England, who hired foreigners to help him in our Revo- 
lutionary war. The Republican way is the way of Abraham Lincoln 


in the civil war, who placed his reliance on the wisdom and patriotism 
of the American people. 
Which way do you think is best? Which way will you stand by? 


* 
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TRUSTS INDIFFERENT TO PROTECTION. 

Let me ask your attention again to some of the statements of 
President Roosevelt in the remarkable discussion about “ trusts 
and the tariff, above quoted.” Note the words carefully: 

At the outset it is worth while to say a word as to the attempt to 
RSA the question of tariff revision or tariff reduction with a solu- 


tion of the trust question. This is always a sign of desire to avoid 
any real effort to deal adequately with the trust question. 

This is a hard blow that the President gives to sundry gen- 
tlemen who are adyocating “ tariff revision” on the ground of 
wanting thus to “smite the trusts.” But President Roosevelt 
hits these gentlemen even a harder blow further on. Note these 
forceful statements, in which the President is clearly right, as 
is well known by all who really understand the facts: 

Certain great trusts or great corporations are wholly unaffected by the 
tariff. Almost all the others that are of any importance have, as a 
matter of fact, numbers of smaller American competitors; and, of 
course, a change in the tariff which would work injury to the large 


corporation would work not merely injury, but destruction to its smaller 
competitors. 


And now note how the President puts the final quietus on these 
professed “friends of the common people,” who voeiferate so 
loudly against “capital” and against corporations,“ and who 
promise to“ remove the duty on trust-made goods.” In the fol- 
lowing truthful statement the President takes the ground com- 
pletely from under such professions: 

In the case of some of our greatest trusts such a change might confer 
upon them a positive benefit. 

President Roosevelt in the foregoing statement touches a 
vital point and delivers a crushing blow to the talk of sundry 
people who pretend to speak in his name, but who deliberately 
and willfully misrepresent him. 

It is certain that the so-called “trusts” are not showing any 
interest in maintaining the protective-tariff doctrine. Among 
many proofs of this is the following letter from the general 
secretary and treasurer of the American Protective Tariff 
League. This letter is in answer to a telegram of inquiry sent 
apy me, as appears in the letter itself. Here is the text of 

e letter: 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 339 BROADWAY, 


New York, May 22, 1906. 
Hon. James T. Meclnanx, M. C., aed 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MCCLEARY: I beg to acknowledge your telegram of even 
date, which reads as follows: 

Please write me to-day, giving frankly and fully the composition 
and purposes of the American Protective Tariff League, the method of 
its support, and the relation of the so-called ‘trusts’ to that support.” 


. In reply I beg to say that the American Protective Tariff League 
Was organized in 1885 by the following-named poten: Le Grand B. 
eed, 


Connon, Edward H. Ammidown, Smith M. W William P. Shinn, 
George Draper, Cornelius N. Bliss, Arthur W. Soper, William A. Ing- 
ham, P. C. Cheney, David Harpster, Edwin A. Hartshorn, Henry F. 
Cook, Oliver Williams, Theodore M. Ives, Henry B. Metcalf, Edward 
M. Knox, William Strange, Charles H. Cramp, Levi L. Brown, and 
George II. Ely. Its object is explained by Article II of its constitution, 
which reads as follows: : 
OBIRCT. 


“The object of this league shall be to protect American labor by a 
tariff on 1 footie which shall adequately secure American industrial 
products against the competition of foreign labor.” 

The American Protective Tarif League may be well described as a 
„ political missionary society ""—better, perhaps, we may say—that it is 
an American tract society to American politics—and its efforts in favor 
of the policy of protection to American labor and industry may be de- 
scribed somewhat as follows: 

First. The tariff league prepares, edits, publishes, and distributes all 
classes of matter favoring he national pokey or protection, 

Second. It antagonizes all efforts hostile that policy. Its scope is 

urely educational and in no sense political or in any way affecting or 
nterfering with political action. 

Membership In the tarlf league is explained by the following pledge: 

“The undersigned 8 declares his devotion to American indus- 
trial Rohe epee and pledges himself to pay to the American Protec- 
tive Tari League, annually, the sum of $100 (or so much thereof as 
may be called for in any ro by the executive committee), with the 
privilege of terminating this obligation by giving written notice to the 
F of the League on or before December 31 for each year 

ereafter.“ 

Upon our books we have registered as members or subscribers 878 
individuals, firms, and corporations. Of this number less than one- 
half regularly subscribe to cur work. 

Referring to the last phrase of your telegram as to “the relation 
of the so-called ‘trusts’ to that support,” would say that in the last 
few years during the period when so many individual interests have 
been absorbed by large concerns, we have lost several hundred sub- 
scribers, owing to the condition which exists. ‘To illustrate: 

Take the case of the United States Steel Corporation. Formerly, 
before this corporation was organized, we had 110 memberships among 
the subsidiary firms which have become identified with that corpora- 
tion. "To-day we receive one contribution of $100 from one only of 
the constituent companies of the said corporation. In this case you 
will notice that our revenues have decreased from about $11,000 to 8100. 
The same condition applies to other large corporations throughout the 
country. I have in mind another large corporation, which formerly by 
its subsidiary companies carried seventeen memberships. From this or- 
2 to-day we do not recelye a contribution of any character 

rom it, from its officers, or from its constituent companies. Indeed 


I do not think any of the large corporations in thé country carry a 
membeiship in this organization. Doubtless some individuals identified 


with some of these corporations are members. As a matter of fact, 
the evalution of independent concerns into these large corporations 
has had the practical effect of so greatly reducing our revenues as to 
serlously impair the usefulness of our organization. 

Only by the most earnest effort, by the 5 of the strictest busi- 
ness economy, and by the constant attention to detail of a most loyal 
force of people have we been enabled to maintain the efficiency of our 
work. Contrary to the general opinion, our revenues are small and our 
needs are great. To illustrate: During the year 1905 our total receipts 
amounted to $34,421.67 and our total disbursements to $33,123.57, and 
with this amount of money we published and distributed 22,000,000 
pages of tariff literature. 

We should be very glad to have a contribution of $1 or $100 from 
any friend of protection, who believes in the policy for which we stand. 

Yours, very truly, 
W. F. WAKEMAN, 
Treasurer and General Secretary. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman, having shown that there is nothing in the con- 
tention of those who claim that they desire to revise the tariff 
“to curb the trusts,” and that in their position they are abso- 
lutely antagonizing the work of President Rooseyelt in securing 
proper regulation of the great enterprises commonly spoken of 
as “trusts,” I pass on to the next ground on which some people 
are advocating immediate tariff revision,” namely, that Ameri- 
can goods are sold cheaper abroad than at home. There is just 
enough of truth in this allegation to make it dangerous. Let 
us view the matter in the large in order to form a just opinion. 

According to the census of 1900, we produced in this country 
that year manufactured goods to the value of thirteen thousand 
millions of dollars. According to the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, we exported in the year 1900 manufactured goods 
to the value of four hundred and thirty-three millions of dollars. 
This was a very large exportation of manufactured goods, the 
largest in our history up to that time, and we very properly 
boasted of it as a complete refutation of the Democratic theory 
that the protective tariff works against enlargement of our 
foreign trade. 

That was a large volume of export of manufactured goods. 
But when we come to compare the value of the goods exported 
with the value of the goods produced, we find that the exports 
amounted to only 3 per cent of our total production. The most 
reliable figures obtainable to-day show that for the year 1905 
there is substantially the same proportion of exports to total 
production. 

Mr. Chairman, the most stupendous fact in all our industrial 
situation is this, that although we produce—as Mulhall, the 
great British statistician, shows—about one-third of all the 
goods manufactured in all the world, our standard of living is 
so high—we live in such good houses, so well furnished; we 
wear such good clothes; we eat so much good food; we enjoy so 
many of the luxuries and comforts of life—that we keep at 
home for our own use and enjoyment 97 per cent of all our 
enormous production. Rather than forego the high standard of 
living of which that is undeniable evidence, we could well. afford 
to throw into the sea the goods that we now export. 

But we do not throw them into the ocean; we sell them 
abroad; and, as a matter of fact, by far the largest part of them 
is sold at prices higher than those obtained in this country. 

AMERICAN SHOES DEARER ABROAD THAN AT HOME. 

Last fall at the Minnesota State Fair, which, by its great 
reputation as perhaps the best State fair in the Union, attracts 
people from all parts of the country and from other countries, I 
met my old friend Hon. W. A. Harris, of Kansas. Some of us 
ean remember him as a Member of this House in the Fifty-third 
Congress and afterwards as a member of the Senate. Mr. Har- 
ris is now the Democratic candidate for governor of his State. 
Personally Mr. Harris and I are excellent friends. Of Mr. 
Harris as a man I have a high opinion; but we differ radi- 
cally on questions of politics. As a Member of the Fifty-third 
Congress he voted and worked for the enactment of the Wilson 
tariff law, which I as strenuously opposed. He is one of the 
leading spirits of the so-called “American Reciprocal Tariff 
League,” whose headquarters are in Chicago, with whose pur- 
poses and methods I utterly disagree. 

Half jokingly and half seriously, Mr. Harris demanded: “ Mr. 
McCreary, why don’t you Republicans revise the tariff?“ To 
which, in the same spirit, I responded: “ Why should we?” 
Then, in sober earnest, he said: Because it is a shame that 
the protective tariff should be used to extort from the American 
people high prices for manufactured goods, as is shown by the 
fact that such goods are sold much cheaper to people in other 
countries. The American people will not endure this much 
longer.” 

To this I answered: Brother Harris, you have started a 
line of thought on which it is very easy for even as good a 
man as you to go entirely wrong, even with the best of inten- 
tions. You are evidently in earnest about this, and while we are 
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waiting for the next lot of cattle to be brought out for exhibi- 
tion we might as well have a frank talk about this matter. 
Now, tell me, what American goods are you thinking of as 
being sold abroad cheaper than at home.” “ Oh, everything in 
the line of manufactured goods,” he replied. 

“That is too indefinite,’ I answered. “ Please tell me some 
actual case of which you have personal knowledge. You will 
agree with me that it is neither right nor wise to reach conclu- 
sions of large importance except on the sure foundation of an 
abundance of undisputed and indisputable facts. In the interest 
of truth, please be specific.” 

“Well,” he admitted, “I have never been in any foreign 
country, so I do not know any such facts of my personal 
knowledge. But I am advised on what I regard as good author- 
ity that Walk-Over shoes cost $5 in this country and that the 
same shoe can be bought in England for $3.50.” 

“Ts that as good an illustration as you can think of?” I 

ed. 


ask 

“Tt is,” Mr. Harris replied. “I use it, too, because it comes 
home to the experience of every family. We all buy shoes.” 

“And are you just as certain of the truth of this allegation 
you are of any other on which you base your conclusions?” 

asked. 

“ Yes,” he answered; “this is the best illustration that I can 
think ef, and I feel sure that the facts are as I have stated. 
I haven't any doubt about it.” 

“Would it alter your opinion in any way,” I asked, “if I 
were to proye to you beyond a doubt that both of the allegations 
on which you put so much stress and to which you attach so 
much importance are untrue? If I can prove to you that stand- 
ard Walk-Over shoes do not cost $5 in this country, and that, 
on the other hand, they can not be bought in England for $3.50, 
and that, on the contrary, the Walk-Over shoe costs more any- 
where in England than the same shoe costs anywhere in the 
United States, would that affect your opinion in any way? If 
I can show beyond a reasonable doubt that the information 
that has been furnished you and on which you are basing your 
opinion is wrong in every respect and as to every material fact, 
bree that in any way affect your opinion on the general ques- 

on?“ 

He admitted that it would. 

“Well,” I answered, “ right here in my pocket I have proofs 
that I am sure you will not question. Last year my son and I 
went to Europe, landing in Naples on May 25. We traveled 
through many countries, from Italy on the south to Norway 
and Sweden on the north, and from Hungary on the east to the 
British Isles on the west. On reaching London, near the close 
of our trip, my son found it necessary to buy a pair of shoes. 
We were staying at the Hotel Cecil. At the Strand entrance 
to the hotel we found one of the London stores of the Walk- 
Over Shoe Company. This company, as you may know, like some 
other companies, has its own stores in the larger cities of this 
country and of Europe. 

“ Knowing that just such stories as were told to you were be- 
ing circulated in the United States, I asked my son to take a 
receipt for the shoes. Here itis. It reads: 


WALK-OVER SHOE COMPANY, 80 STRAND, LONDON, w. c. 
Branches: London—227 Oxford street, W.; 140 Cheapside, E. C.; 
80 Strand, W. C. Manchester—96 Market street. lasgow—131 
.  Liverpool—95 Lord street. Belfast—2 Donegal 
lace. Leeds—118 and 119 Briggate. Edinburgh—21 Princess street. 
Birmingham—Corner of New street and Colmore row, Victoria square. 
GEORGE E. KEITH COMPANY’S AMERICAN MADE WALK-OVER BOOTS AND 


Only one price, 16/6 

y one f, 

Sold Exd. by Date, 14/8. 

Leslie T. McCleary. A 
8. 

147 CEs iana aani eaa ii 16 6 

Repairs ——--—----—__--_--___ —— — 8 | 
18 0 

Paid. 


WALK-OVER SHom Co. 

“This receipt shows that om August 14, 1905, my son, Leslie 
T. McCleary, bought in London a pair of Walk-Over shoes, size 
6, width E. and paid 18s. and 6d., or more than $4 for them, 
this being the uniform price all over Great Britain. 

“My son had his old shoes repaired. That cost 1s. and 6d., 
or about 36 cents, which to Americans seems a very small 
charge. This illustrates, by the way, a fact that everyone 
traveling in Europe soon discovers, namely, that manual labor 
or almost any kind of human service is very cheap. 

“In order that there might be no possible question about the 
matter, I had my son stand in front of the Walk-Over store 
window and point with his cane to the advertisement which was 
oy the window in large gold letters, and in that position I 


‘kodaked” him. Here is the picture. You can see that he 
is pointing to the words “ Only one price, 16/6.’ 

“When we returned to New York we went to one of tbe 
Broadway stores of the Walk-Over Shoe Company, where we 
learned that in this country the uniform price for the standard 
Walk-Over shoes, such as he had bought—the price in New 
York and San Francisco, in St. Paul and New Orleans—is 
$3.50. This last allegation anyone can test for himself. The 
Walk-Over patent-leather shoe is $4, but my son’s shoes were 
vici kid, the shee sold regularly in this country for $3.50, 

“So the Walk-Over shoe, to which you referred, costs more 
anywhere in England than it costs anywhere in this country. 
And you are wholly wrong in your ground for tariff revison.“ 

Just then a fine bunch of cattle came into the judge’s space 
for inspection, and Mr. Harris and I could not continue further 
our conversation. So I have never learned how the facts that 
I produced from my personal experience and of which I sub- 
mitted proofs, as I do here now, affected him. 

TESTIMONY OF AUGUST M. SCHROEDER. 

At Lakefield, Minn., lives a gentleman by the name of August 
M. Schroeder. He is a Democrat. He lives in a strong Repub- 
lican county. His credibility and standing in the community 
can be judged by the fact that in a very strong Republican dis- 
trict Mr. Schroeder was a few years ago elected to the legis- 
lature of Minnesota. 

Two years ago I went to Jackson, the county seat of the 
county in which Mr. Schroeder lives, to make a speech. Mr. 
Schroeder was there at the time. Though we differ in political 
faith we are good friends personally. Mr. Schroeder had just 
returned from Europe, where he had been for several years 
representing the International Harvester Company. As I was 
going to discuss the question in my speech I asked Mr. Schroeder 
to tell me frankly and fully how the prices charged in Europe 
by his company compared with the prices that it charged in 
this country for the same machines. He answered that the 
prices charged in Europe were almost invariably higher than 
those in this country for the same class of machines sold under 
the same conditions. Out-of-date machines, not generally sala- 
ble in this country, could sometimes be sold abroad. If so, 
they were sold cheaper than the up-to-date machines. But so 
they are in this country. Sometimes, in the case of a large 
sale for spot cash, regular prices would be shaded; but so they 
would be in this country. 

Mr. Schroeder summed the matter up by saying: “ You may 
quote me as authority for the statement that, conditions being 
the same, prices in Europe are higher than in the United States 
for the same machine.” 


TESTIMONY OF B. B. SONTAG. 

One of the best known and most highly respected business 
men of Heron Lake, Minn., is Mr. B. B. Sontag, vice-president 
of the Western Implement Company, jobbers and retailers of 
farm machinery and dairy supplies. Mr. Sontag is a Republican. 
He was born in Bohemia. He recently visited his native land. 

Mr. Sontag writes me that on “market day” in Prague, the 
capital of Bohemia, “ when everything is on exhibition and for 
sale,” he found the following American goods among others 
for sale at the prices stated: 

McCormick and Deering mowers, 4-foot cut, at what would be 
about $92 in American money. 

Five-foot spring-teeth seeders, at what would be about $94.50 
in our money. 

Hight-foot horse rakes, at what would be about $42 in Ameri- 
can money. 

All of these prices, Mr. Sontag says, are far higher than the 
same articles cost in the United States. 

Mr. Sontag writes me that he paid what would be $1.10 in 
American money for a pair of American-made rubbers that 
would have cost 85 cents in Heron Lake. And all other Ameri- 
can goods that he priced abroad he found selling in Europe 
higher than in the United States. 

Mr. Sontag takes issue with Tom Watson in his recent article 
in Watson's Magazine” on prices of American-made farm 
machinery in South America as compared with prices for the 
same articles here. He says that Mr. Watson is “away off” 
on his “facts.” For instance, Mr. Watson quotes certain mow- 
ers as selling at $65 in this country and at $40 in South America. 
Mr. Sontag says that the mowers referred to sell in Heron Lake 
for $38, and he holds himself ready to “deliver the goods” if 
Mr. Watson will put up the cash. 

OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I would be glad to go on by the hour giving my own personal 
experiences in pricing American goods in different countries if 
time permitted. But the sum and substance of the whole mat- 
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ter is this, that practically without exception I found that 
American goods are sold abroad at a higher price than at home, 
just as imported“ goods here sell at a higher price, as a rule, 
than domestic goods of the same kind, and higher than they 
sell in the countries where they are produced. 

For example, we used a great many kodak films in taking 


pictures in the different countries of Europe. These films, for 
the size of kodak that we use, cost in this country 50 cents 
a roll, Nowhere in Europe could we buy the identical film 
for less than 60 cents a roll, and in some countries we had to 
pay as high as 75 cents a roll. That is, the Eastman kodak 
films, made in Rochester, N. X., cost from 20 to 50 per cent 
more in Burope than in the United States. 

Now, for one other illustration of many that could be given 
and I shall pass to another phase of the question, 

Here in my hand I hold a copy of the British Ironmonger, 
a well-known English trade magazine, published in London, to 
which I have already referred, and to which I shall ask your 
attention again later. 

Here on the last advertising page inside the cover you can 
see a large quarter-page advertisement of the well-known 
“Ingersoll” watch, made in the United States and sold in this 
country everywhere for $1. Lou will note that in this English 
paper it is advertised for sale in England at 5 shillings, or 
about $1.22 of our money; that is, this watch is sold in Eng- 
land 22 per cent higher than in this country. [Applause] 


RAINEY’S WATCH STORY. 


Speaking of watches reminds me of my talented friend from 
Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], who some weeks ago made a speech on 
this floor that has echoed all over this country. It takes 
quite a man to say a thing so as to command the attention of 
a county. He is a more than ordinary man who can so speak 
as to get the ear of the people of a State. But what shall be said 
of a man who by force of his utterance carries a great truth 
into even the remotest hamlets of this great country? It is 
an accomplishment of which any man may well feel proud. 
This was achieved in a remarkable degree this winter by my 
friend from Ilinois [Mr. RAINEY]. There is scarcely a news- 
paper in the land so great or so small that it did not carry his 
name and his message. And by reason of his very forceful and 
dramatic presentation of his thought, he attracted the atten- 
tion of millions of people to a truth of far-reaching importance, 
and has performed in that way an exceptionally valuable serv- 
ice to the Republic. I am not sure that even he himself appre- 
ciates either the nature or the extent of the service that he has 
rendered to the people of this country. 

That service did not lie in either of two directions that 
might occur at first thought to those who heard the speech. 

That service was not in the advertising that my friend gave, 
unintentionally I hope and believe, to a deceptive method of 
selling goods that is being worked on the people of the United 
States by a man doing “ business“ in New York. That business 
has been so shrewdly advertised that even as bright a man as 
ay ene from Illinois might well be pardoned for being caught 
by it. 

In his newspaper advertising this New Yorker offers well- 
known watch movements at very low prices, but he avoids prose- 
cution for fraud by plainly stating that he “ will not sell moye- 
ments apart from cases or cases apart from movements.” 


MY PICTURE AND FRAME EXPERIENCE. 


This reminds me of an experience of my own, when I was a 
good deal younger than I am now. A pleasant-faced stranger 
approached me with this proposition: “ You are a prominent 
man in this community. I represent a house that does excel- 
lent work in making portraits from photographs. My company 
Is not well known in this section, but here is a sample of our 
work. You can see that it is fine work, but you can not tell 
whether or not it is a good likeness, because you do not know 
the man whose portrait it is. That is my trouble in making 
sales here. What I need is an order from a man whose per- 
sonal appearance is well known in this section. You are better 
known than any one else. Now, I am specially anxious to make 
a portrait of you that I can refer to. If you will let me have 
one of your photographs, I'll make the portrait for you without 
charging you a cent, provided that you will allow me to have 
a duplicate made for myself.” Well, I could hardly ask him to 
do better than that, so I gave him one of my photographs. 

This matter having been arranged, this pleasant-faced gentle- 
man said: “Before you present this fine portrait to your wife, 
you will want it suitably framed, will you not? It will 


then be ready for your wife to set up as a memento of your 
thoughtful kindness. My house handles frames of all kinds in 
large quantities, and I’ll get you a suitable frame at cost.” 


This 


appeared to be reasonable, and I selected a frame at an agreed 
price. 

In due season the framed picture arrived, and it was all that 
I had expected it to be. I felt duly elated, and began to have 
some appreciation of the worth of being a “ prominent man in 
the community,” who could thus get so fine a portrait at such a 
bargain. Having had my portrait“ made, I naturally took 
more notice of portraits and frames than I had ever taken before, 
and I gradually came to know more about the values of such 
things. It was not very long before I discovered that I could 
have got as good a portrait and as good a frame right at home 
for less money. The pleasant-faced gentleman did indeed give 
me the portrait free, but on the combination of portrait and 
frame he made a handsome profit. [Laughter.] 

And that is the way in which the “ business man” of lower 
Broadway operates. The talk of the “reimportation” is sim- 
ply a device to attract attention—simply a way to get a 
lot of free Democratic advertising, He advertises well-known 
movements at a low price, but he frankly notifies you that he 
will not sell you the movement except in connection with a 
case. I was younger than I am now when I got caught on the 
“ picture-and-frame” game, and I think that the person would 
have to be quite young who would get caught on this“ move- 
ment-and-case”’ game. The trick may be still fresh enough to 
catch gudgeons “down on Broadway,” but it is too old and 
threadbare to catch the people of the Middle West, except one 
here and there. My friend’s service to the country was not 
in advertising that New York fakir. S 

MAINLY CHEAP WATCHES. 

Nor was the statement of the gentleman from Illinois im- 
portant as to the number of American watches reimported during 
the last two years by this business man” of New York, this 
“typical Democrat,” as he was called by the gentleman from 
Illinois in his remarkable speech. The New Yorker did not re- 
import the number of watches that my friend was led to believe, 
nor were they of the grade of watches, in the main, that my 
friend has been led to suppose, In his speech the gentleman 
from Illinois claimed that these reimportations in the last two 
years represented a value of $130,000. When I heard that state- 
ment I resolved to investigate it. So I asked Hon. J. B. Rey- 
nolds, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury having charge of 
customs matters, to have the custom-house records examined 
and let me know, as a matter of curious though not specially 
important information, just how many watches and of what 
value the New Yorker had actually reimported. Here is the 
letter of the Assistant Secretary in response to my inquiry: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 21, 1906, 
Hon. JAMES T. MCCLEARY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. MCCLEARY: I was informed by the Waltham Watch 
Company people that the three places at which Charles A. Keene had 
brought in watches were New York, Rouses Point, and Detroit. 

The collector at Detroit reports that no watches were imported there 
during the past two years. At Rouses Point, during the same length 
of time, the importations of Mr. Keene were 422 American watches 
with movements, valued at $3,188, and 180 American movements, 
valued at $1 „ imported by another individual, but consigned to 
Keene. At New York Keene's importations for the last two 70 were 
8,287 watches and 1,979 movements, at a total value of $48,787. 

if you wish any further information along this line, please let me 
know, and I will get it for you at once. 

Very truly, yours, J. B. REYNOLDS, 
Assistant Secretary. 

This letter shows that the total value of the American watches 
reimported by this “ typical Democrat” was very much smaller 
than had been asserted. And even a very brief and hurried 
computation will show that, as was stated by the other gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Bourer.]—who recently discussed this 
subject so ably—the watches reimported must have been in the 
main very cheap watches, because their average value as de- 
clared in the invoices was very small. 

RAINEY’S REALLY VALUABLE SERVICE. 


But my friend from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] did render the 
country a very great service by his speech. The important fact 
brought out by the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Ratney]—the fact of vital importance for the American people 
to know, the fact which no ordinary statement of the matter 
would have impressed on their minds, a fact so simple and yet 
so important that it could be impressed as durably as it 
deserves only in some such dramatic way as that adopted by 
the gentleman from Illinois—is this, that in that wonderful law 
which bears the honored name of Nelson Dingley, our present 
tariff law, is a section, No. 483, under which American goods 
that have been exported can be reimported absolutely free of 
duty! It is probable that neither the existence of this provision 
in the law nor the tremendous importance of it was known to 
one in a thousand of even our best-informed citizens before Mr. 
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Raryney made his famous speech. It is doubtful if as many as 
one in ten of the Members of this House, even, were cognizant 
of the important fact brought out so impressively by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, But now, thanks to my friend, the fact is 
known in every community in this great Republic. [Applause.] 

And, Mr. Chairman, this fact being known, the people can 
readily understand how little importance to attach to the 
stories about “sales abroad cheaper than at home.” Every 
person with an ounce of gray matter in his head can under- 
stand that with section 483 in the tariff law, under which 
American goods that have been exported can be reimported in the 
same condition absolutely free of duty, it is impossible, so far 
as the tariff is concerned, that there should be any very large 
amount of selling abroad cheaper than at home. If any line of 
goods were regularly sold abroad in large quantities at a reduced 
price, enterprising Americans, like the “ typical Democrat” re- 
ferred to in the speech under consideration, would go into the 
business of reimporting such goods and selling them here below 
the regular market price with profit to themselves. It matters 
not how much or how little the Broadway gentleman does of 
this, the fact that he can do it at all shows the possibilities of 
section 483 if any great quantities of American manufactures 
were habitually sold abroad cheaper than at home. 


WHY DON’T THEY REIMPORT? 


As a matter of fact, with section 483 in our tariff law, this 
country’s tariff law is exactly of the same import as Great 
Britain's so far as reimporting exported goods is concerned. 

If the tables of comparative prices at home and abroad 
published by the Democratic committee two years ago and re- 
cently republished in the Recorp are regarded as bona fide, and 
if our Democratic brethren honestly believe that great quantities 
of American goods are being sold abroad cheaper than at home, 
why in the world don’t some of them take a trip to Europe 
and pay for it by bringing back with them some of the articles 
referred to and selling them in the market here at home? Ocean 
freight rates, especially westward, are very low. Let them do 
this or quit talking. 

While the revelations made by the gentleman from Illinois of 
the existence of section 483 and what can be done under it will 
completely answer and utterly demolish all the foolish talk of 
Democratic campaign orators and editors as to American goods 
being habitually sold abroad cheaper than at home, and while 
my friend has probably thus rendered to his party the very 
opposite service from that intended by him, he has really and 
in fact rendered so important and valuable a service to the 
truth and to his country that he can be well satisfied with 
himself, and his countrymen, especially we Republicans, are 
certainly profoundly grateful to him. [Loud applause.] 

EXPORT PRICES OF GERMAN COKE, 

One of the important exports of the German Empire is coke. 
It is sent to all parts of the world, including the United States. 

From the imperial statistical publications of Germany the 
following table, showing the average export prices of coke for 
the year 1904, has been made up for me by Hon. Brainard H. 
Warner, jr., of this city, who was for many years United States 
consul at Leipzig, Germany, and who resigned voluntarily a 
short time ago to return to the United States and practice law. 

The Germans are a thoroughgoing people, who always en- 
denvor to “know what they are doing.” The data for the 


I assume that everyone in the House knows that on all goods 
for export Germany’s Government-owned railroads make special 
export rates for transportation to the frontier. In other words, 
the German Government encourages export trade to the utmost, 
even at prices lower than those prevailing at home, regarding 
this as good public policy. 

From other German statistical authorities Mr. Warner has 
also, at my request, made up for me the following table, showing 
the wholesale prices of coke in certain typical cities in Ger- 
many, showing the range of home prices for coke during the 
same period: 


Thus it will be seen that, with one or two exceptions, the ex- 
port price of coke delivered at the German frontier was lower 
than the lowest price in any of those home cities, where the 
prices may be taken as typical of the range of domestic prices. 

But my friend the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS] may object that this testimony is of no value, because 
Germany has the protective-tariff system, and he claims that 
the selling at lower prices abroad than at home is character- 
istic of that system, and that therefore my illustration sustains 
his contention instead of disproving it. Unfortunately for the 
Democratic contention there is no duty on coke in Germany; 
coke is on the German free list. So these facts sustain our con- 
tention—that export prices are determined by questions wholly 
apart from the nature of the tariff in the country of export. 

BRITISH DOMESTIC AND EXPORT PRICES OF STEEL RAILS. 

Inasmuch as most of the agitation for tariff revision because 
of lower foreign prices is based upon certain exceptional sales of 
American steel rails to Mexico and Canada a year or two ago, 
which were charged to our protective tariff, I had a curiosity to 
ascertain whether or not such incidents ever occurred in Eng- 
land, with its strictly nonprotective tariff. The English domestic 
prices of steel rails are given in a number of periodicals there, 
just as ours are here. Among the most reliable of the English 
periodicals giving the iron and steel markets is The Iron- 
monger. In order to get the range of domestic prices of steel 
rails in England during the year 1905, I borrowed, at the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, the 
entire file of The Ironmonger for 1905, and myself made the 
computations. In that way I found that the prices of steel rails 
in Great Britain during 1905 fluctuated all the way from $24.30 
a ton to $29.16, the average for the year being about $26.65. 

The British Government has an official publication corre- 
sponding to our Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance. 
It is called “Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation.” Here 
in my hand I hold the “Accounts” for December, 1905. Here, 
on pages 120 and 121, I find the quantities and values of ex- 
ports of steel rails to different countries, the quantities being 
given on page 120 and the corresponding values exactly opposite 
on page 121. From the figures here given I have made up the 
following table of export prices of steel rails from Great Britain 
during the year 1905, translating the prices into American 
money: i 


Tons ex- Price per 
Countries. ported. | ton. 


figures giyen below came from the reports of a special com- 23,390 $22.42 
mission appointed by the Crown, to which commission all ex- 12 prea 
porters must make detailed reports. So these figures are based Argentina — 103,913 24.11 
on the best possible authority. The prices are in marks per | South Africa innemen | 28, 24.85 
metrie ton. A mark is worth in our money 23.8 cents, and a | India---.---.------- iar ah 9 85 
metrie ton weighs 2,204 pounds. These are export prices at | Stag Settlement. My . 
the German frontier. Australia 25.10 
Switzerland va 
Tiny a 23. 80 
Denmark 


Comparing these export prices with the domestic prices given 
above, we find that the steel rails exported from Great Britain 
during 1905 were all sold lower than the average domestic 
price, and most of the rails exported were sold below the lowest 
domestic price. Evidently such sales of steel rails in England 
are not due to the protective tariff, because Great Britain has 
no protection in her tariff. 

REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

The most valunble investigation ever made into this subject 
in this country was made in 1901 by the Industrial Commission, 
appointed under authority of an act of Congress to investigate 
and report on industrial conditions. The Commission was non- 
partisan or panpartisan, and its investigations were conducted 
beyond question in the spirit of scientific investigation. The 
report of the Commission covers nineteen volumes. In Volume 
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XIII are glven ‘the reaalis of its ee on the de 
of foreign and domestie prices. 

The Commission received answers from 416 institutions that 
were engaged in exporting. The summary of these replies is 
given in Volume XIII, beginning at page 725. The thirty-six 
pages of the report devoted to this subject are well worth the 
careful study of all inquirers in this field of investigation. 

After reading this report I had the results put into tabular 
form, as follows: 


Industries, 1 Pb Higher. ie 
8 and metal prod- 
„FFF 1% 27 
2 implements 
and vehicles 88 9 
Leather goods 23 7 
Wood manufactures, paper 
and pulp AAS 41 6 
T 16 2 
Food products, tobacco, etc 19 2 
Miscellaneous 57 2 
. 389 55 


That is, Mr. Chairman, of the 416 industrial institutions re- 
porting to the Commission, 55 always sold higher abroad than 
at home, 203 sold no lower abroad than at home (often higher), 
66 sold at the same prices at home and abroad, 39 sold for less 
abroad than in this country, and 25 sold higher or lower accord- 
ing to conditions of the market. 

Of the 416 reports a few were difficult to tabulate exactly. 

From the tabulation it will be seen that only about 10 per 
cent of the institutions report lower prices abroad than at home, 
and in practically every instance the amounts thus reported 
were very small. It is a fair estimate to say that not over 1 or 
2 per cent of the total exports were at a price lower than that 
received at home. 

SUMMARY AS TO SALES ABROAD AND AT HOME, 

Summing up what I have brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee on this subject, which could be corroborated by an enor- 
mous mass of other evidence, the following facts and conclusions 
seem to be established: 

Our sales in other countries are very small compared with our 
total production—our own country, with its high standard of 
living, furnishing a market for about 97 per cent of our manu- 
factures and about 94 per cent of our farm products. This is 
the most important fact in our business life, and this market is 
worth more to us than all the other markets in the world. 
Under no circumstances should this market be endangered. 

Our products sold abroad generally command higher prices in 
the countries where they are sold than in the United States, this 
being true as to at least nine-tenths of our exports. But the 
foreign market is far away and unreliable, subject to many con- 
ditions beyond our control. Mighty Russia, fighting at long 
range, was beaten by little Japan fighting at short range. Com- 
mercial contests largely follow the same principle. It would be 
unwise to trade off any part of this near and reliable market in 
the vague hope of “ opening foreign markets.” 

Minneapolis flour can often be bought cheaper in Iowa than in 
Minnesota, and Scotch and English steel plates can be bought 
cheaper in Belfast, Ireland, than in Scotland or England. In 
these cases the tariff plainly has nothing to do with the reduc- 
tions in price, for there is no tariff. And investigation will show 
that reduced prices outside the usual markets are more frequent 
within countries than between countries, more common in the 
domestic trade of every country than in the foreign trade of any 
country. 

Our anthracite coal is sold cheaper for export to Montreal 
than in St. Paul, and our kerosene oil is sold cheaper for ex- 
port to England than in the United States. Yet anthracite coal 
and kerosene are both on our “free” list. German coke is 
sold cheaper for export to the United States than in Germany, 
and English steel is sold cheaper for export to Sweden than in 
England. Yet both of these products are on the “free” list of 
the countries exporting them. 

As to the relatively small amount of American goods sold 
abroad cheaper than at home, every dollar’s worth is thus sold 
for a business reason wholly apart from the fact of our having 
a protective tariff. Generally the goods thus sold constitute a 
surplus that can not be sold in this country. Sometimes the 
goods are out of date in this country and yet can be sold in 
countries less advanced in these lines. Moreover, most of the 
sales are for cash, so that there are no expenses for collection 
and no fear of losses from bad debts. Cash buyers at home, by 
the way, can always get a discount. Some of these sales, too, 
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are in fact brought about by tariff agitation. As the report of 
the Industrial Commission shows, some manufacturers force 
sales abroad so as to have a market there for their goods in 
case through tariff revision we should have hard times in this 
country. 

Every man of business experience knows that continuous pro- 
duction results in lower costs than intermittent production. 
So that the hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
ean manufactures sold abroad each year have three results 
beyond any doubt: The manufacture of them furnishes work 
to tens of thousands of American workmen at American wages. 
This furnishes at home a market for millions of dollars’ worth 
of American farm products. And that part of the product that 
is sold at home is sold cheaper than would be possible if there 
were no sales abroad. We naturally and properly desire to 
extend these sales abroad, even if some of the sales be at a re- 
duction. But we must remember always that our home market 
is even more valuable than the foreign market can ever be. 

So long as section 483 of the Dingley Act-remains a part of 
our tariff law—which section provides -that American-made 
goods shipped abroad can be reimported in the same condition 
absolutely free of duty—it will be impossible for any American 
producer to sell habitually and in large quantities abroad much 
cheaper than at home, because ocean freights are very low, 
especially toward this country, and any American producer 
who might attempt such a thing would soon find his goods com- 
ing lain and entering into competition with him in the home 
market. 


ARE PRICES OF FARM FRODUCTS MADE IN LIVERPOOL? 

In the agricultural States the appeal is made to farmers that 
protection is against their interest. They are told that the 
prices of their products are fixed in Liverpeol. How much truth 
is there in this claim? Like many another Democratic asser- 
tion, this one contains just enough of truth to make it mislead- 
ing and dangerous. 

Liverpool is a large buyer of certain kinds of farm products, 
notably wheat. The Liverpool importers naturally buy as cheap 
as they can the supply required by their customers. If that 
supply be bard to get, the price paid by the Liverpool importers 
will of course be higher than if the supply be abundant and ob- 
tainable from many sources. 

If the question were put to a-Liverpool importer of food prod- 
ucts, he would answer: “No; we do not fix prices for the 
world. The world fixes prices for us. Our people must eat or 
die. We raise at home only part of our-food supply and must 
depend on the world outside to furnish us the rest. If the world 
has a large supply of what we want, and if by reason of that 
fact we can get our supply at any one of several places, we feel 
quite independent and can go far toward dictating the price at 
which our people may be fed. But if the supply be hard to get, 
we must’ pay what is demanded of us. Being without a suf- 
ficient home supply, we are naturally the dependent ones. 
Briefly, the truth is that any country that must find abroad a 
market for a large surplus is more or less dependent on us. The 
less surplus a country must find a market for the less we can 
dictate to it. And if a country has no surplus, but consumes at 
home its entire product, that country is entirely independent 
of us.” 

Pembina, N. Dak., and Emerson, Manitoba, are two villages on 
the Canadian boundary line where the Red River of the North 
crosses that line. They are in the midst of a great wheat-raising 
region. The two villages lie side by side. They are on the same 
river and are served by the same railroads. They are equally 
distant from Liverpool. According to Democratic theory the 
price of wheat should be the same in the two villages; but it 
isn’t. The wheat of the farmer who markets at Pembina al- 
ways brings more, often 15 to 20 cents a bushel more, than the 
wheat raised on the adjoining farm brings to the farmer who 
must sell at Emerson. How can this well-known fact be ex- 
plained by Democratic theory? It can’t. The Democratic theory 
is plainly wrong. 

Why is it that wheat raised on two adjoining farms and mar- 
keted in two adjoining villages brings such different prices? 
The answer is easy. It is because the two farms and the two 
villages are in two different countries, Pembina being in the 
United States and Emerson in Canada. 

But what has that to do with the case? Everything. Canada 
produces an enormous amount of wheat beyond what can be 
consumed in Canada. This enormous surplus has to find a mar- 
ket in other countries. The Canadian farmer can ship his wheat 
through the United States “in bond” free of duty, but he ean 
not bring his wheat into the United States to sell without pay- 
ing the high duty or tariff of 25 cents per bushel imposed on it 
by our law. His wheat can enter England free of duty, so 
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most of the surplus wheat of Canada goes to Liverpool, and the 
price of the Canadian farmer’s wheat is therefore largely 
made at Liverpool.” 

Manifestly Liverpool can not fix two prices for the same 
product at the same time marketed under the same conditions, 
and the price of the American farmer’s wheat, therefore, is not 
“fixed in Liverpool.” 

The American farmer’s wheat is higher in price than the Ca- 
nadian farmer's. Why? Because the American farmer, living 
just across the boundary line in the United States, has this 
great and populous country, with its vast numbers of well-paid 


workingmen, for his market, a market made for him by a pro- |. 


tective tariff on other men’s products and preserved to him 
by a protective tariff on his own, a market that is becoming 
more and more capable of consuming the entire product of the 
American farms. 

The American farmer marketing at Pembina has daily evi- 
dence easily understood of the value to him of the protect- 
ive tariff. And the other farmers of the United States under- 
stand the matter better than Democratic politicians give them 
credit for understanding it. 

In 1905, according to the United States Statistical Abstract for 
that year, the United States furnished a market for over 92 per 
cent of wheat raised in this country, and our farmers had to 
find abroad a market for less than 8 per cent of their wheat. 
And that small surplus could find a market in many places 
other than Liverpool. So the price of wheat at Pembina and 
throughout the United States is fixed almost wholly in the 
American market and is practically independent of the Liver- 
pool market. As to many other farm products, we have long 
been thus independent. 

And, sir, one of the prominent purposes of the protective tariff 
is to render our American farmers independent of the uncer- 
tain and fluctuating foreign markets, where they have to meet 
the competition of all the other countries of the world, and give 
them at home the best market on earth, 


THE “AMERICAN RECIPROCAL TARIFF LEAGUE.” 


An organization that seems to have for its prime object the 
breaking down of our protective tariff system is the so-called 
“American Reciprocal Tariff League.” How did it come into 
existence? 

About a year ago powerful interests moved to hold in Chicago 
a meeting of persons who desired to “revise” the tariff along 
the lines of what they chose to call “reciprocity.” A tremen- 
dous effort was made to get up a big meeting. The name of 
William McKinley was used to conjure with, and parts of his 
speech at Buffalo were taken from their context and thus made 
to appear to indorse this so-called “ reciprocity” movement. 
Advertisements were published far and wide to the effect that 
the movement had the indorsement of President Roosevelt, and 
that the President, or at least some members of his Cabinet, 
would be present. The time for the convention arrived, but 
President Roosevelt did not attend it. Neither did a solitary 
member of his Cabinet. Nor did the President or any member 
of his Cabinet even so much as send a letter expressing either 
approval or indorsement of this movement. This was a sad 
blow to the promoters of this“ movement in the interest of the 
common people.” But the real promoters of the movement had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose in the matter, so they 
held the convention. 

The conyention had been called to promote “ reciprocity,” 
the promoters claimed. And delegates attended from quite a 
number of States. Their idea of “ reciprocity ” was that part of 
the duty now levied on certain articles produced in this coun- 
try should be removed as a “concession” to certain foreign 
countries as an inducement to those foreign countries to reduce 


— their duties on certain other articles of American production. 


But it soon became evident that each of the patriots assembled 
proposed that industries other than his own should bear the sacri- 
fice, while his should reap the benefit. Their patriotism was 
of the kind of Artemus Ward, who during the civil war ex- 


pressed himself as willing to furnish to his country’s service a 


regiment composed of his wife's relations. 
SHORT-SIGHTED SELFISHNESS EXHIBITED. 


It soon developed that the Massachusetts delegates to this 
“ reciprocity” convention had it in mind to reduce duties on 
farm products in order to get “concessions” from Canada on 
certain manufactures of Massachusetts, while the delegates from 
the farming States of the Middle West had it in mind that the 
proper method of “ reciprocity ” would be to reduce our tariff on 
manufactured goods, and thus get “concessions” that would 
“open new markets for farm products.” In other words, each 


of these patriots was willing and anxious to sacrifice any and 
every other interest to benefit his own. 


l 


It need hardly be stated that this convention utterly failed 
of its purpose. Each interest refused to be sacrificed. And the 
convention was not able even to agree on a statement of what 


it meant by “reciprocity.” So in the declaration of “ prin- 
ciples” that they finally managed to frame they could do no 
more than to make general recommendation of a revision of 
the tariff, the readjustment to be along the line of maximum 
and minimum” rates, each secretly hoping that in the “ mix 
up” he could get special advantages for his industry. 

No more contemptible exhibition of desire to wreck others 
for one’s own advantage has eyer come under my observation. 

ANOTHER “ TWO-FACED” CAMPAIGN. 

Before adjourning, after reaching its lame and impotent 
conclusion, the much-heralded “reciprocity convention” ar- 
ranged for the appointment of an executive committee to keep 
alive the “movement.” Thus was born what Is known as the 
“American Reciprocal Tariff League.” This “ league” has head- 
quarters and a force of employees in Chicago. Somebody evi- 
dently believes that “ there’s money in it;” for it takes money 
to print and circulate the enormous quantity of 1 that 
the league is sending out. 

An examination of this literature will show tue method being 
pursued. This league has many faces. It is all things to 
all men.” In Massachusetts it advocates the “Boston idea” of 
reducing or removing the duties on farm products, so as to 
secure cheap food and to gain concessions in foreign countries 
for “an enlarged market for American manufactures.” In the 
agricultural States the league is advocating a reduction of 
duties on manufactured goods in order to make such goods 
cheaper to the farmers and to gain concessions from foreign 
countries through which to “extend the market for farm prod- 
ucts.” The policy of the league is wholly insincere and in- 
consistent, the basis of it all being an appeal to petty, short- 
sighted selfishness—a selfishness so short-sighted that it would, 
if allowed a free hand, inevitably defeat itself. 


WHAT GOVERNOR CUMMINS SAID. 


One of the star performers at the “ reciprocity convention“ 
was the governor of Iowa, Hon. A. B. Cummins, who made one 
of his flowery speeches, which sound so well and mean so little. 
But in view of the fact that Governor Cummins has ceased to 
refer publicly to this movement.“ it may be fairly inferred that 
he has become disgusted with its evident littleness and insin- 
cerity. If this be true, it is greatly to his credit. 

But even Governor Cummins practically admits that this 
s reciprocity ” movement expects the farmers to make the sac- 
rifices on which it is hoped that other men may reap the benefit. 
In his address on the occasion of his second inauguration as 
governor of Iowa, he said: 

It has been said that in order to obtain these changes it will be 
necessary 1 — to let into our markets Canada's agricultural products, 
or some of thi I believe this to be partially true; but let me ask the 
farmers of tows whether they think they SOA lose in the exchange? 
Which would you rather do, lose the market which would be created by 
our vast = into Canada, or meet Canada in competition in the 

things which you produce? I assert confidently that in the sharp strag- 
gle with Tilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Ne a, 
sas, and Missouri you would never be able to discern the influence of 
Canada in corn, oats, barley, hay, cattle, horses, hogs, butter, and eggs. 

And in the course of a joint debate in Boston last November 
between the governor and myself I put to him this question: 
In the Dingley tariff law there is a duty of 6 cents a pound 
on butter, 5 cents a dozen on eggs, 25 cents a bushel on wheat, 
and 30 cents a bushel on barley. These are samples of duties 
on farm products. If you were making a new tariff law, Gov- 
ernor, would you reduce these duties, or would you advance 
them, or would you ‘stand pat’ on them?” 

The real attitude of the governor may be gleaned from his 
answer, though it was not as straightforward and definite as 
one would expect. He said: “Sir, I believe that the American 
hen is not afraid of the hen of any other country on earth; 
and I believe that the American cow can hold her own against 
the cow of any other country in tbe world.” 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, “the American hen is not afraid 
of the hen of any other country on earth.” But what does the 
American farmer’s wife, who searches the haymows and the 
fence corners for eggs, or who has expended of her savings 
from the products of her fowls the money with which to erect 
a comfortable hennery—what does she think of the prospect 
held out to her as the object of these promoters of “ reci- 
procity,” the prospect of Canadian competition in our own 
markets in order that Massachusetts manufacturers may sell 
more goods in Canada? Perhaps the intelligent farmer's wife, 
who often proudly clothes herself and her children and pro- 
vides schoolbooks out of the proceeds of her chickens and eggs— 
perhaps she will meekly submit to be sacrificed as proposed by 
these gentlemen, but I don’t believe it. Perhaps the farmerg 
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jwho are interested in cooperative creameries and cheese facto- 
ries and who produce wheat and barley will help on this move- 
ment, but I doubt it. 


WHAT EUGENE N. FOSS SAID. 


Another “patriot” who attended that convention with the 
view of effecting some arrangement that would grant concessions 
on other men’s products that would enable him to sell abroad 
more of his manufactures, is the leader of the “ reciprocity ” 
movement in New England, Hon. Eugene Noble Foss, of Boston. 
Personally he is a genial gentleman of whom I am very fond. 
But with him this movement is “ business.” 

Here are some of the things that Mr. Foss said in a speech on 
“Trade relations of the United States and Canada,” delivered 
on November 28, 1904, before the Canadian Club, of Boston, at 
the Hotel Vendome, in that city. This sample utterance will 
reveal to the farmers of the Middle West what this ardent ad- 
vocate of “ reciprocity ” sees in that movement for the farmer. 
Here on pages 3 and 4 of the pamphlet containing Mr. Foss's 
speech, which pamphlet I received from himself, so that it ex- 
presses his unquestioned position, I find the following. On page 
8 he had given a list of products which were exchanged between 
Canada and the United States during 1903, most of them being 
products of the farm. Then he said: 


be two, three, or four times that amount, and 
y tariff restrictions which are of no possible benefit, but, on 
the contrary, work absolute injury to every interest concerned. 

Now, I believe, for one—and I intend hereafter to insist u 
belief to the limit of my power—in making a start toward procity 
by either abolishing or radically reducing duties on all the articles 
in this list, Canada prefers to keep on her more moderate duties, 
where she levies them, to her own privation, let her do it, but that is 
a r reason why we should. 

he Home Market Club has finally been forced to concede us coal and 
fron ore, and William Whitman gives us lumber. 

In both these statements I have the best of reasons for be- 
lieving that Mr. Foss is in error. The Home Market Club, of 
Boston, and William Whitman both stand unequivocally for 
adequate protection to every American industry, for protection 
as a national policy, administered without favor to any, but with 
equity to all. And for this reason, by the way, the Home 
Market Club, like the American Protective Tariff League, is 
charged by the enemies of protection in the Bast with fighting 
the battle of the farmers of the West. 

But let us listen further to Mr. Foss: 


before long. 


How will the farmers of the great Mississippi Valley and 
elsewhere regard a movement engineered in part by Mr. Foss, 
with that kind of a platform? But listen further to Mr. Foss: 

In regard to one more prominent item—breadstuffs, it is now 
fully aie (Sg among those whose opinion is worth anything that 
we must either make wheat free, and promptly, too, or prepare to suffer 
disaster in our milling industries. 

As to barley, the outrageous duty upon that and upon the malt made 
2 = 3 8 burden which our great brewing industries are 
ca o 

Where can there be any argument or controyi on 
tion — I have presented tr 7 n 

I respectfully submit Mr. Foss's question to the men who pro- 
duce the articles on which he thus proposes to “abolish or 
radically reduce” the tariff duties. It will be noted that not a 
single prominent industry of Massachusetts is marked for the 
slaughter by Mr. Foss. He is like the rest of the reciprocityites, 
a perfect type of them, in proposing that all the burden of the 
“movement” shall fall on others than the promoters of the 
“ movement.” 

Mr. Foss is a prominent member of the executive committee of 
the so-called “American Reciprocal Tariff League.” Judging 
from what Mr. Foss says when talking among his own people in 
Boston, about how much support ought the farmers of the 
country to give him and the “league” of which he is one of 
the promoters? 

WHAT HENRY M. WHITNEY SAID. 


What Eugene N. Foss is among the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts Henry M. Whitney is among the Democrats of that 
State. Each in his field is the leading advocate in Massachu- 
setts of the movement for which they have adopted the pleasant- 
sounding name of “reciprocity.” I am well acquainted with 
quite a number of the leaders of this movement in Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere, and they all impress one as being ex- 
cellent gentlemen personally. Of them all, however, I am 
inclined to like Mr. Whitney about the best. This is primarily 
because he is the most frank and outspoken in his views. With 
him the whole movement is frankly to promote the interests of 
Boston. The view is narrow and selfish, but that is the view 
which he entertains, and he is frank enough to state it in its 


a natural and necessary trade of $55, ane and |. 


naked narrow selfishness. Listen to some typical utterances of 
this gentleman, who, like Mr. Foss, is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Reciprocal Tariff League. 

Last year Mr. Whitney was the Democratic candidate for 
lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts. 

In a speech at Greenfield, Mass., on October 17, 1905, Mr. 
Whitney said: f 

Massachusetts has within her borđers but few of the raw materials 
requisite for her industries. She obtains not only ber raw materials, 
but substantially all her food supplies, from distant regions. Is it not 
clear, therefore, that it is in the interests of Massachusetts and all her 
people that they should be able to get their food supplies and raw mate- 
rials as cheaply as possible and build up their trade with the people 
that are in close proximity to them? That is the whole case. 


In a speech at Pittsfield two days later, Mr. Whitney said: 


they are near us, we can 
on the most favorable terms. It is for this 
men le fe under the banner of reciproci 
chance o 


open- 


rtber 
o y dian trade as against the 
—.— that is gradually tending to close it. 


These were no chance utterances, but the expression of an 
opinion long entertained and of a policy long adyocated. In a 
speech in Tremont Temple, Boston, on October 11, 1905, Mr. 
Whitney had already said: 

A BECAUSE STATE LACKS THE RAW MATERIALS. 

Now, why is it that so much has been said of late respecting the 
question of reciprocity? It is because Massachusetts, having within 
her borders few or none of the raw materials for her several industries, 
feels more and more the increasing competition with other localities 
more favored in proximity to the source of raw materials and to the 

de centers. 

> + * . * . = 

The greater cost of the raw materials and the greater cost of trans- 

rtation to market constitute an in g menace to many of our 

dustries. Already we have suffered from these causes. census 
of 1900 showed that in th 


The 
in value of manufactures, was only sixth in net increase, and in - 
centage of increase oniy ons State, Oregon, made a smaller sh g. 
Of the twenty-one leading industries five absolutely declined, while 


a gain of only 

10,000,000, against gains of $19,000,000 for South Carolina and $18,- 
„000 for North Carolina. 

An essential in meeting ! is to obtain, 3 


raw materials. The hides that go our shoes, the n ore t goes 
into our machinery, the lumber that goes into our buil and our 
ships, the wood pulp that into our paper, and the which we 


duties on offset our handicap. The 
y to the railroads on such food products 


port 
tribute, moreover, which we 
as must be obtained in the distant West of our own 2 — . — 
sa 0 


2 inoreases the cost of living to our people, would 
em we could purchase these necessaries he nearer and cheaper 
market on our north by removing the tariff imposts which now 80 
effectively prevent our obtaining eee wheat, oats, barley, 
beans and peas, hay, apples, potatoes, ter, and corn. 

LET OUR FARMERS THINK OF THIS. 

More than a year earlier than that, in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
on the evening of May 16, 1904, Mr. Whitney had spoken along 
the same lines, saying, among other things: 

[Boston Herald, May 17, 1904.] 

But the State of Massachusets is now rapidly falling behind other 
sections in the wth of her manufacturing industries. During the 
past decade, ending with the year 1900, the manufacturing establish- 


ments in the Central and Western States increased two and one-half 
times as fast as those in New England. The West is filling . 
ces 


capital, the artisans there are wing more skillful, and the dis 

from ton to the main points of distribution are constantly in- 
creasing. Competition is becoming more and more severe, and the 
disadvantages I have referred to are coming to be felt more and more. 


aphically the relations of the port of Boston to the grain and 

trade centers in Canada are the reverse of those prevailing in the 

United States. Instead of being at the disadvantage of a longer haul, 

200 to 400 miles, we have an advan equal to this distance 

over any port in Canada on the North Atlantic coast and of 40 miles 
over the port of New York. 

The center of population, and likewise of manufactures, has moved 
250 miles farther away from Boston since 1850, and the 8 is 
still westward at the rate of about 5 miles per year. Owing to our 
fine harbor and excellent railroad facilities, we have thus far retained 
a fair share of the export trade of the western country, but this is 
now threatened by the development to tide water of the railroad 
systems in the South and West, over which shorter and cheaper routes 
to the sea for agricultural products are found than by way of Boston. 

= + e s * 0 * 

The economic argument in favor of reciprocity is based upon a 
demand for cheaper food and other necessaries of life and the raio 
materials for our industries, especially coal and Jumber. 

* * * 2 * = * 


Above all things, in this section of the country we need cheaper 
food. Massachusetts produces not more than 6 per cent of the agri- 
eultural products consumed here. To bring these products by rail from 
the far West entails too great cost. We ought to ace the surplus food 
of Canada untawed for our tables. 
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Will every farmer, for the sake of himself and his family and 
his industry and his country, read over and over again all these 
quotations, especially that last paragraph, so that he may get 
impressed on his mind and in his memory exactly what this 
movement for “ reciprocity ” means to the agricultural interests 
of the United States. 


WHITNEY BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE. 


And even before his Faneuil Hall speech Mr. Whitney had ex- 
pressed similar views. For example, on April 4, 1904, at a 
hearing before the committee on Federai Relations of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, Mr. Whitmey and Mr. William Whitman 
had a “lively passage,” as the newspaper account of the inci- 
dent called it, over this general subject. 

Mr. Whitman is a man who looks at this subject in a broad- 
gauged way. He is a manufacturer of woolens, but he does not 
ask for free wool. He stands for a consistent policy protecting 
farm and factory alike. His selfishness is for the nation, not 
for a section, nor for a line of business, nor for anything less 
than all the industries of all the sections. He takes the wise and 
patriotic view, which includes in its good will the entire nation. 
Mr. Whitman is far-seeing and sagacious enough to know that 
the square deal for all is the only policy that is likely to endure 
or deseryes to endure. His courageous and manly argument 
against strong local prejudices places him among the really 
great men of this country. 

On that occasion Mr. Whitney said, among other things: 

Now. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I called attention last week to 
the small proportion of the population of the State of Massachusetts 
that are interested in its agricultural affairs, and to refresh the mem- 
ory of the committee let me repeat the statistics, There are 1,208,000 
persons engaged in the State at work ror pao Upon each of these 

208, are dependent somewhat more an 23 persons. Now, of 
these 1,208,000 only 66,000 are farmers or persons engaged in work 
upon the farms of the State. The other trades are as follows: Manu- 
facturing and mechanical trades, 566,000; trade and transportation, 
283.000; domestic and personal service, 231,000 ; rofessional service, 
60,000. So that 95 per cent of the people of the State are not inter- 
ested at all in the agricultural interests of the State, if I may put it in 
that way. Meanwhile the food supply for ninety-five onec-hundredths 
2 vee people of Massachusetts comes from outside the borders of the 

ate. 


Now, gentlemen, I have called attention to the great importance it 
is for our working community to have cheap food supplied to it. I hold 
in my hand a bulletin from the Massachusetts census, e, e by tae 
labor bureau of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and just issued 
for the month of March. It contains, on page 88, the cost of certain 
articles of food in Canada compared with their cost in Boston. 

The first article mentioned is potatoes. They retail in Toronto for 
124 cents per pees in Boston, 30; Fall River, 35; Haverhill, 30; New 
Bedford, 30; lem, 32. Is not that an important 
that the food of the common people, that they should be permitted to 

t free under these circumstances? Take butter. Fancy dairy butter 

1-pound prints cost 19 cents in Toronto; in Boston, 25 cents; in 
Fall River, ; Haverhill, 30; Lynn, 30; New Bedford, 32; Salem 30. 


But I need not read further. The rest is on the same line. 

From the foregoing anyone can see the motives that animate 
Mr. Whitney and other men like him, and can see why they 
take interest in the “American Reciprocal Tariff League.“ They 
think that they can see in this“ movement“ advantage for Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturers at the expense of the farmers of the 
Mississippi Valley. They forget that the good of all includes the 
good of each. 

The “league” seems to be playing the different sections 
against each other. It has been sending out tens of thousands 
of circulars all through the farming sections of the West and 
the grazing sections, too, telling what it proposes to do to 
“open to the farmers wider markets for their products.” The 
district which I have the honor to represent has been deluged 
with these circulars. It would be interesting to get some rep- 
resentative citizens from each of the sections together at the 
headquarters of the “league” and give its officers an oppor- 
tunity to tell just how it proposes to give Mr. Whitney and 
his friends “cheaper food products” and at the same time 
“open to the farmer new markets, and thus secure to him 
better prices for the products of the farm.” It would be in- 
teresting to know how the “ league” is going to help the farmer 
by reducing the duties on his products in order that manufac- 
turers may get “concessions” on their goods in other countries. 


vestion? Is not 


WHAT THE “ RECIPROCAL LEAGUE” WAS FORMED TO DO. 


From the expressions thus far quoted from leading members 
of this “ Reciprocal League,” it will readily be seen that the 
motives of these men are wholly selfish and sectional. Not 
one of the utterances is national in its view or patriotic in 
its purpose. With almost brutal frankness they admit that 
their object is to trade off other American interests to promote 
their own. 

But the real promoters of this “league” have objects and 


purposes even more dangerous to American interests. Their 
object is to undermine all American industries for the benefit 
of foreign industries. And they simply use these selfish and 
short-sighted Americans that I have quoted, and others like 
them that I shall refer to later, to serve their purposes. 

This “league” really had its birth in the American offices of 
the foreign steamship companies and the American agencies of 
foreign manufacturers. These are backed by such organiza- 
tions as the Merchants’ Association of New York. Most of 
these men are themselves foreigners who live in the United 
States simply as a matter of “business.” All of them are 
interested in having the American people import goods and 
export raw material rather than make their own goods and con- 
sume their own raw material. They are interested in pro- 
moting foreign commerce rather than domestic trade. They 
know that the protective tariff builds up American industries, 
and therefore it is their pet aversion. They have little faith in 
a direct attack on the protective system, such as they made 
fourteen years ago under Cleveland, so they are now trying 
this flank movement. 

One of the real promoters of this “league” is that enter- 
prising and capable gentleman, Mr. Gustav H. Schwab, who 
lives in New York. Mr. Schwab is faithful to his employers 
and is exceptionally intelligent and industrious in advancing 
their interests. He is the American representative of the great 
North German Lloyd Steamship Company. You will find his 
name on the letter head of the “league” as a member of its 
national committee. 

Among his associates on that committee are the following: 
W. A. Harris, now Democratic candidate for governor of Kan- 
sas; W. C. Maybury, of Michigan, Democrat, formerly Con- 
gressman; H. A. Jastro, Democratic“ boss of California; A. B. 
Farquhar, “free trader” and one of the Democratic leaders of 
Pennsylvania; Robert Ramsay, Maryland; E. T. George, Louisi- 
ana, and Marion Sansom, Texas—all “free traders ” and Demo- 
cratic leaders of their respective States; Henry M. Whitney, 
late Democratic candidate for lleutenant-governor of Massa- 
chusetts, whom I have quoted; Eugene N. Foss, “ Republican” by 
profession, whom I have also quoted. And I must not forget W. E. 
Skinner, of Chicago, who is secretary of the Chicago Stock- 
yards Association and one of the leading Democrats of Illinois. 
These, with a few others, constitute the “active members” of 
the national committee of this league.“ What do Republicans 
think of the “line up?” Pretty good material for Mr. Schwab 
to use in helping his foreign employers, isn’t it? 

There are one or two “mugwumps” on the committee, and 
two or three really good Republicans. The representative from 
Minnesota, John Miller, is a Republican. He is in the grain- 
eleyator business in Duluth. He was attracted to the “ league,” 
I understand, by the promise that it held out of getting the 
duty removed from Canadian wheat. Each of the other Repub- 
licans on the national committee of the “league” got into the 
“movement,” I am told, much as did Mr. Miller, each hoping 
to get, through “ reciprocity,” advantage to his particular line 
of business. Some of them produce agricultural machinery and 
others raise stock on the ranges. But I understand that, prac- 
tically without exception (barring Mr. Foss), the Republicans 
have discovered the kind of company that they got into in this 
“movement,” and have practically abandoned it. If this be 
true, it is greatly to their credit, for the movement is wholly un- 
American and unpatriotic. And it is doomed to dismal failure. 
“The best friend of truth is time,” as my good mother often 
used to say, and time is likewise the worst foe of wrong and 
error. 

This “league” was formed by its real promoters to destroy 
the American protective tariff system by flank attack. It was 
easy to get leading Democrats into the scheme. The problem 
was to get Republicans into it. They were beguiled by the 
name “reciprocal.” Some, like Mr. Foss, got into the move- 
ment for the reasons that appear in his own statements of his 
objects and purposes, 


RECIPROCITY IN COMPETING ARTICLES. 


Right here it may not be amiss to say a few words about 
reciprocity. The Republican party has always been in favor 
of reciprocity that is “consistent with the principles of pro- 
tection.” 

In. his fourth annual message, in 1884, President Arthur pro- 
posed— 

A series of reciprocal treaties with the countries of America which 
shall foster between us and them an unhampered movemert of trade. 


The conditions of these treaties should be the free admission of such 
roduce in return for the admis- 
duties of our own products. 


merchandise as this country does not 
sion free or under a favored scheme o 
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To admit free of duty goods the like of which we can not 
produce is entirely “consistent with the principles of protec- 
tion,” and therefore the reciprocity of Arthur is in exact har- 
mony with that of Roosevelt. 

But so-called “reciprocity” in competing articles is a delu- 
sion and a snare. It necessarily and unayoidably means one 
of two things—either that we hand the other country a gold 
brick or that we abandon protection. The former would not be 
right and the latter would not be wise. So we are unequlvo- 
cally against it on both grounds. 

Let us examine the matter and the truth will appear. Sup- 
pose that on a certain article protection requires u duty of 30 
cents a pound. Suppose that in the Dingley law the rate is 
40 cents a pound. ‘This is the very condition that some adyo- 
cates of “ reciprocity ” have in mind. 

Now, suppose that we say to France, for example, “ We will 
make a reduction of 20 per cent of our present duty on that 
article in return for a ‘concession’ that is satisfactory to this 
country.” France at first blush naturally thinks that we have 
made quite a fine proposition. But on second thought her Goy- 
ernment discovers that 20 per cent of 40 cents is 8 cents, which 
being subtracted from the 40 cents, leaves the duty 32 cents, or 
2 cents above minimum protection. The French, on discovering 
this, will naturally and properly feel resentful, and they could 
not be blamed if they thought we had attempted to hand them 
a gold brick. 

Suppose we offer a reduction of 30 per cent of existing duties. 
That would leave only 28 cents of duty, or 2 cents below pro- 
tection. Under such an arrangement we would have abandoned 
protection. 4 

If we give a reduction of 25 per cent of existing duties, we 
still have our minimum duty of 30 cents, which is still pro- 
tective, and the French would have bought a gold brick. 

Briefiy, we can not both have protection and not have it. We 
can preserve protection or we can trade it off, but we can not 
do both. If we keep adequate protection, the foreigner who 
would be “reciprocating” with us would be deceived. That 
would not be good morals in man or in nation. If we trade off 
protection, we have betrayed our own people. Reciprocity in 
competing products, then, implies either deceiving the foreigner 
or betraying our own people. Neither of these things will 
any good American want done. So we stand unequivocally 
against “reciprocity” in competing products, because it is 
inherently wrong, morally and economically. 


THE RECIPROCITY OF BLAINE AND M’KINLEY. 


I believe in the reciprocity that Blaine preached and McKin- 
ley practiced. What was that? Let us see. 

When Benjamin Harrison became President in 1889, he choose 
as his Secretary of State that great son of Maine, James G. 
Blaine. Blaine was a statesman. The fundamental difference 
between a statesman and a mere politician, Mr. Chairman, is 
that a statesman is far-sighted while a politician is near- 
sighted. A statesman comprehends in his thoughts the entire 
world. With keen vision he scans the years that have been and 
observes with intelligent eye the conditions that are. And from 
this mount of knowledge, with patriotic foresight he wisely 
plans for his country’s good through the years that are to be. 
The politician sees no farther than the end of his nose. The 
immediate in time and space is all that he comprehends. How 
to win the next election, without being hindered by too much 
refinement as to methods, marks the zenith of his aims and 
powers. . 

Blaine was a statesman. Looking oyer the world he con- 
cluded that our relations with the other countries of this hemis- 
phere—especially those to the south of us—should be made 
closer, both for their sakes and for ours. We were carrying the 
burden and responsibility of the Monroe doctrine, and he felt 
that we could and should get corresponding benefit from our 
position. So he arranged for a “Pan-American Congress,” 
composed of delegates from all the Central and South American 
countries, to meet in Washington and devise plans for mutual 
advantage. 

He understood, as I indicated earlier in these remarks, that 
trade is naturally between countries producing unlike things, 
and that it is to their mutual advantage to have such exchanges 
as little hampered as possible. It is for this reason that we 
Republicans hold ourselves ready to give free access to our 
markets to goods the like of which our people can not produce. 
We are under no obligation to any foreign country to do this, 
but we deem it wise to do it as a general policy. 

How did Blaine deal with the situation? Let us imagine 
him talking, say, to the delegation from Brazil. He said some- 
thing like this: “ Your chief product is coffee. This country 


furnishes you a market for two-thirds of all you produce. 
That is, this country is worth to you as a market twice as 
much as all the rest of the world put together. For many 
years, too, we have been admitting your coffee to our market 
absolutely free of duty. This is a thing of very great value to 
you, Brazil. We expect you to show us that you appreciate what 
we have been doing for you, and hold ourselves ready to con- 
tinue doing, by granting free access to your market for such of 
our products as you can not produce.” 

We can imagine the Brazilian delegation “ winking the other 
eye” and saying to each other, “ Why, it is part of the Repub- 
lican policy to admit noncompeting goods, like coffee, free of 
duty. It will do that anyway. Why should we make any 
concession to get that when we'll have it anyway?” 

Like every other statesman, Blaine was a mind reader. He 
understood what was being discussed among the Brazilians. 
In calm tones but with quiet emphasis he said, “Brazil, we 
desire to trade with you. You produce many things that we 
need but can not produce. We produce many things that you 
need but can not produce. We ought to exchange these things 
with the least possible hindrance. That will be to our mu- 
tual advantage. We place no duties on your products that 
are unlike ours. We have a right to expect you to recip- 
rocate by admitting free of duty such of our producis as 
are unlike yours. If you do not show your desire to do so, we 
will authorize our President to place on your coffee, for 
instance, a duty of 8 cents a pound. And remember, Brazil, 
we can get coffee from other countries.. If we continue to let 
in their coffee free of duty, they will soon have our market, 
driving you out. Do you see the point?” 

Brazil “saw the point” and entered into a “reciprocity ” 
treaty with us under which she continued to get free admission 
for her coffee, her rubber, and such things, and by way of 
“reciprocity ” granted to us free admission to her markets for 
wheat and wheat flour, corn and corn meal, and a number 
of our other noncompeting” products, 

Blaine’s proposition was embodied in the MeKiley tariff 
act. And thus you see the nature and purpose of the “reci- 
procity“ adyocated by Blaine and practieed by McKinley, 
That is Republican reciprocity. 

That was Republican reciprocity. sixteen years ago. It is 
Republican reeiprocity now. That is the reciprocity described 
in our last national platform as “ consistent with the principles 
oi protection,” and which can be entered into without injury 
to American agriculture, American labor, or-any American in- 
dustry. [Applause.] 


DUAL TARIFF SYSTEMS, 


In his last annual message to Congress President Roosevelt 
suggested that it might be well for Congress to look into the 
matter of “dual tariff” systems. Following that suggestion, I 
took up, in line with my duty as a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, a study of all the tariff systems of the world. 
And for the Review of Reviews for April, 1906, I prepared a 
brief article giving my conclusions. The article is entitled. 
“Single Tariff or Dual Tariff_—Which?” This article I shall 
append to these remarks. I may be pardoned if I invite 
attention now to the following paragraphs, with which the 
article closes :- f 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH SYSTEM. 


The single-tariff system is built on the ‘oe te of “equal oppor- 
tunity for all, special privileges to none.” der this system the goods 
of the smallest country are admitted on exactly the same terms as the 
goods of the largest country. All countries are treated alike. There 
is no country so weak that it need fear being discriminated against; 
there is no country so powerful that it can compel discrimination in its 
caver. Under the single-tariff system every country gets “a square 
eal.” 

A country having the single-tariff system ger freely and volun- 
tarily to every country the “best terms“ that it gives to any country, 
and it has a right to demand in return from every country the best 
terms that are given to any country. And in support of that reason- 
able demand for the rr ugh treatment which it freely gives it may 
consistently and properly enact and hold in reserve a set of higher 
duties, as does Norway, to apply to the goods of any country which 
discriminates against its goods. 

Bo. types of dual tariff are built on the principle of “ giving to him 
that hath and taking from him that hath not.” nder the dual tariff 
system the powerful are given what they want, while the weak must 
be satisfied with what they can get. The dual tariff is based on power, 
not on justice; on favor, not on egay: It is the very opposite of 
“the square deal.” It is but the a cation among nations of the 
very principle that the propie of the United States are fighting in the 
form of dual railway ra and the discriminations shown therein, 


DUAL TARIFF SYSTEMS PROVOKE WAR. 


In a public address at Pittsburg “yearn a distinguished 


entleman 
from Boston advocated what he chose to reciprocity.” 


n neither 
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Soora D Bise aan nie 
as “reciprocity” was 
te view ont tie 


form nor spirit was it the * — 
ticed MeKinley. What he adv: 
and only the German type of dual tarif. He urged 

ground that the pol cy, advocated would cultivate international peace 


1 
and good will, some that everybody desires. 


The plea is not a new one. 
ment in favor of so-called “ reciprocity 
has an attractive and 3 
mutual consideration, neighborly kindness. Even dual tariff, 
advocated as “ reciprocity,” may be made to seem attractive. But it is 
well to remember in this connection that the only real tariff wars that 
have ever taken place have been between countries having dual tariffs. 
Among recent examples may be cited the tariff wars between German 
and Russia, 1893-94; between France and Switzerland, 1892-189 
1 eleven - xear conflict between France and Italy from 1888 tili 
The reason for such wars is not hard to find. A nation having the 
dual tariff system stands before other nations with a whip in one 
hand, as it were, and a wisp of hay in the other. ‘The country of the 
dual tariff virtually says to other countries: Give me what I want 
and I'll give you something good—that I don't want. Deny me what 
I want and I'll strike zou.“ The country of the dual tariff neither 
needs nor desires its higher rates of duty; they are enacted simply as 
a club to be held over the heads of other countries. ‘The v attitude 
of such a country is a challenge to conflict. No wonder t every 
— 1 war in history has been between countries having dual 


1 

Conversely, there has never been a tariff war between two countries 
haying the single tariff system. Under that system there is neither 
necessity nor opportunity for such a war. 

Whether among persons or among nations there is nothing so pro- 
vocative of anger and resentment as “showing favors” to some that 
are not accorded to others. On the other hand, there is nothing so 
promotive of peace and good will as evenhanded justice to all. 


THE NORWEGIAN TARIFF IDEA. 


As I pointed out in the article from which I have quoted, Nor- 
way has a unique idea about the tariff. In form Norway has a 
dual tariff, but in fact she has a single tariff. That is, Nor- 
way’s tariff law carries two rates of duty on each article, but 
the lower rate is conceded to every country that does not dis- 
criminate against goods from Norway. If any country fails to 
give Norway as favorable tariff treatment as is given to any 
other country, or in any way discriminates against goods from 
Norway, the law authorizes the King to impose on the goods of 
such country the higher rates of duty. Norway desires indus- 

trial peace with every country. She voluntarily extends to 
every country the best rates that she regards as consistent with 
the well-being of Norway. She and properly expects 
that every other country will “reciprocate” by giving their 
“best rates” to Norway. But, like a self-respecting country, 
she holds herself ready to resent discrimination against her. 

This, in my judgment, is the wisest of all the “dual” tariff 
plans. It is, in essence, in entire harmony with the Republican 
idea of “ reciprocity.” Indeed, it is substantially another form 
of it. In my judgment, if the United States will adopt the Nor- 
wegian idea, there is no nation in the world that will ever even 
threaten to discriminate against us. 

That was, in part, my thought in introducing last December 
the bill which provided that if any country should discriminate 
against American goods or fail in any way to grant to American 
goods access to her markets on terms as favorable as those 
granted to any other country, then on the goods coming from 
such country so discriminating against us the rate of duty 
should be 25 per cent higher than that provided in the law. 

This is an addition to our law that is absolutely nonpartisan. 
Tt can be supported consistently by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. No American, whatever his party, wants American 
goods discriminated against. No American, whatever his party, 
proposes to allow other countries to have any hand whatever in 
enacting our laws. No party when in power ever has allowed 
such a thing. We settled that matter over a hundred years 
ago, and we celebrate every Fourth of July in honor of the 
event. No American, whatever his party, disbelleves in “ the 
square deal” among nations as among men. No American, 
whatever his party, wants the United States to be the ag- 
gressor against any nation however weak. And no American, 
whatever his party, wants his country to endure discrimination 
against her from any country however powerful. With the 
adoption of the Norwegian idea, we would never even be threat- 
ened with discrimination,.let alone suffer from it, as we are 
actually doing at this very moment from several countries. It 
seems to me that in the near future self-respect as well as self- 
interest will move us to adopt the Norwegian idea. s 


THAT GERMAN THREAT. 


This briags to mind that last year a hysterical condition of 
the public mind was industriously worked up by the same people 
who are behind the so-called “American Reciprocal Tariff 
League” that I discussed earlier in these remarks. We were 
threatened with all sorts of dreadful things if we did not 


“negotiate” with Germany as to tariff rates. The outcome 
showed that there was no ground for the hysterics. 

Let us look at the situation, which everyone can do now calmly, 
I think. The great German Empire, created by the genius of 
Bismarck and the old Emperor, whom many of us can remember, 
consists of a union of self-governing parts—five kingdoms and a 
number of principalities, grand duchies, and so on. It is a 
federal monarchy, as our country is a federal republic. As in 
this country, the constituent parts protect life and property 
and have therefore the right of direct taxation of persons and 
property as our States have; while the Empire attends to inter- 
national relations and, like our National Government, the Em- 
pire derives its income chiefly from duties on imports. 

The Empire came into being in 1871, as one result of the 
Franco-Prussian war. For several years the Empire followed 
along a tariff policy much like that of Great Britain. But in 
1879, under the leadership of Bismarck, Germany adopted the 
protective-tariff system. The tariff law of 1879 remained the 
law of the Empire for more than a quarter of a century, modi- 
fied, however, several times by treaty. 

In 1903, knowing that several of her tariff treaties would 
soon expire, Germany, after characteristically patient and intel- 
ligent investigation, rewrote her tariff law, revising all the 
duties “upward,” some of them very considerably, placing 
many of them, in fact, far higher than she really wanted them, 
with the view of reducing them through “ negotiations” with 
other countries. Having finished her “revision upward,” she 
invited other countries to “negotiate” with her for “ conces- 
sions.” After negotiating for about two years, Germany ef- 
fected tariff arrangements, with seven of her immediate neigh- 
bors—Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Roumania, and Servia. 


WHAT GERMANY WANTED AND HOW SHE CAME OUT. 


Germany has an exceptionally intelligent and thrifty popula- 
tion. Her technical and trade schools are probably the best in 
the world. With such high skill and industry and such mod- 
esty and thrift, Germany can produce far beyond her consump- 
tion. So her chief need industrially is u market for her enor- 
mous surplus. Her tariff system is devised largely with the 
idea of compelling or coaxing her way into other markets with 
her manufactures. It is important that this be remembered. 

When Germany offered to “negotiate” with the countries 
named above, they all expressed themselves willing. But before 
entering into the negotiations, each of them followed Germany’s 
example and revised their tariffs upward. What was the net 
result of the movement to Germany? 

According to Soetbeer, the greatest of all German statisti- 
cians, Germany is better off than before as to 7 per cent of her 
exports, worse off as to 41 per cent, and just as she was as to 52 
per cent. Now, let us remember what countries Germany 
made these arrangements with—Russia, hardly able to stand 
up; Austria-Hungary, held together by the life of one frail old 
man; Italy, just beginning to get on her feet; little Switzer- 
land and little Belgium, and very little Roumania and Ser- 
via—and yet in dealing with such countries the result is given 
by the most eminent German statistician as I have quoted. In 
view of this, is there anyone who thinks that this great coun- 
try, far stronger commercially than all the countries combined 
that Germany has entered into treaty with—does anyone think 
that this country has anything to fear in any sort of a con- 
flict with Germany? And is there anyone who does not credit 
the great, intelligent German Empire with knowing that in any 
such conflict with us she would be foredoomed to disastrous 
defeat? 

“ GETTING CONCESSIONS FOR NOTHING.” 


A professor in Harvard has gone out of his way to ask 
whether we can expect to “get from Germany for nothing 
concessions that other countries have paid for by making con- 
cessions to Germany.” I am at a loss to know whether this 
Harvard professor is actually ignorant of the facts or whether 
he is a mere sycophant who hopes by thus toadying to be able 
to attract attention and honors from the German Government. 

I have told you how the countries that have-entered into 
treaty with Germany dealt with her. Each of them, seeing 
that she had raised her duties, proceeded to raise theirs before 
entering into new arrangements with Germany. And I have 
given you the highest German authority for the statement that 
in the negotiations with even those countries Germany got the 
worst of it. 

After a careful investigation of our trade relations, I made up 
my mind that if Germany should be foolish enough to get into 
a trade war with us, disastrous defeat and loss would be ber 
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portion. We have many reasons as a nation for feeling kindly 
toward Germany. So I looked around to discover a way, not 
inconsistent with our national policy and principles, in which 
Germany could get out of the scrape without loss of prestige—a 
way in which she could have “ peace with honor.” 

I knew that, as I have already stated, each of the countries 
with which she had come to an understanding had first raised 
their duties and then made concessions on the new rates. Ger- 
many regarded this as allright. What easier, then, than for us 
to raise our rates and then negotiate with Germany? 

But not being in favor of tariff revision, either upward or 
downward, at this time, I introduced the bill that provided 
that as to any country discriminating against our goods the 
duties should be 25 per cent higher than those provided in the 
Dingley law. If Germany began a “ tariff war” with us by im- 
posing on American goods her higher rate of duty, the 25 per 
cent increase of duty would go into effect against German goods. 
Then by “ negotiation” she could give us her lowest rates of 
duty in exchange for the removal of our 25 per cent increase. I 
credited Germany with sense enough to see that if each made 
this “ concession ” in advance—if she gave us her lowest rates 


and we refrained from imposing the 25 per cent additional | 


rate—there need be no “ war.” In other words, my proposition 
included precisely the same kind of “concession” in fact as 
Germany got from the other countries, which first raised their 
duties greatly and then conceded a little to Germany. And the 
outcome justified my reasoning. 


THE ATTITUDE OF “ GERMAN-AMERICANS.” 


Those who were trying to get the better of the United States 
in this niatter—German industrial interests and allies of theirs 
in America—tfelt that they could scare American Congressmen 
by the threat of what the German-American ” voters would do 
if we did not concede anything and everything in the case. In 
my own district there are thousands of voters of German blood, 
and it was plainly intimated to me—by word of mouth, by let- 
ter, and threugh newspapers—that I would suffer for having 
got in the way of the plans of these anti-American conspirators. 
Even if that had been sure to follow, my duty would have been 
perfectly plain, and I would have pursued it just as I did. 

Having been born under a foreign flag myself, I can under- 
stand as no native-born American can possibly understand 
how perfectly natural it is for every man to want peace and 
good will to prevail between the land of his birth and the land 
of his adoption. But if trouble had to come, or if a conflict of 
interest should arise between the two countries, it would not 
tae me a second to range myself on the side of the United 

es, . 

And so I believe it to be with our citizens of German an- 
cestry. They would do everything honorable to preserve peace 
between the fatherland and this country, but in any contest 
between the two countries involving either the dignity of our 
Government or the interests of the American people they would 
unhesitating fall in under the starry banner. The anti-Amer- 
ican conspirators underestimated the patriotism of our citizens 
of German birth or ancestry, making the mistake of judging it 
by their own. 

All through our national history the men of German ancestry 
have proved their loyalty to the flag. It was a German, 
Steuben, who was the drillmaster of the American Revolution, 
and who made for Washington an army out of a mob. And as 
a token of her appreciation of his services, our country, through 
Congress, has appropriated $50,000 to erect here in our capital 
city a monument to his memory. And I am proud to be a 
member of the commission having in charge the erection of that 
memorial. 

And all the way down through our history our citizens of 
German blood have shown their love for their adopted country. 
In the civil war the men who “ fought mit Sigel“ did their full 
share for the preservation of the Union. No truer or more 
loyal Americans liye beneath the flag than those of Teutonic 
blood. And those who think otherwise will find themselves 
mistaken. 


GERMANY DOES NOT WANT OUR FARM PRODUCTS. 


The fact is that Germany does not want our farm products. 
She takes, free of duty, our cotton and other “raw material“ 
of industry. But this is simply because she can not get them 
elsewhere. The reason for her policy can be readily understood 
by investigation into Germany’s situation and circumstances. 
We need to know about Germany a number of things, the most 
Important being the following: 

First. The German Empire, like the United States, is a fed- 
eral government—that is, a government made up of self-gov- 
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erning units. Just as this is composed of 45 self-governing 
parts called “ States,” so the German Empire is composed of 
25 self-governing parts—4 kingdoms, 6 grand duchies, 5 duchies, 
7 principalities, and 3 “free cities.’ Like our Congress, the 
German Imperial Parliament consists of two Houses, one, the 
Bundesrath, representing the self-governing units as our Senate 
represents the States, and the other, the Reichstag, representing 
the people, as this House represents the people of the United 
States. 3 

Second. But the membership in the Reichstag is not “ reap- 
portioned ” among the component parts of the Empire at stated 
periods. In this country we take a “ census” of the people every 
ten years, and reapportion membership in this House among the 
several States in proportion to population. That is not done in 
Germany. When the Empire was established, in 1871, the mem- 
bers of the Reichstag were apportioned among the component 
States of the Empire, and from that day to this there has 
been no reapportionment. 

Third. When the German Empire was formed, it was largely 
an agricultural country. As I showed earlier in these remarks, 
in my view of the world during the last ninety years, Germany 
was at that time willing to get her manufactured goods largely 
from England, and so had a tariff “for revenue only.” But in 
1879 Germany returned to the protective tariff system, and in 
spite of many handicaps she has become a great manufacturing 
country. The population of the cities has grown enormously. 
Under the original apportionment the rural districts got a big 
majority in the Reichstag. This they still retain, although not 
now entitled to it according to a fair apportionment of members 
in the Reichstag. 

Fourth. The soil of Germany, speaking generally, is not fer- 
tile and, even with German skill, it can not be made to pro- 
duce enough food for the German people. A large part of the 
food of the people must be imported. So the tariff on food prod- 
ucts is largely added to the price.” Within Germany there 
is a tariff contest now on between the producers of food and 
the consumers of food as to the amount of duty that should be 
levied on food products. The consumers of food, the working 
people of the towns and cities, would naturally like to have those 
duties as low as possible, and they far outnumber the pro- 
ducers of food. But, for the reasons given a moment ago, they 
have not power in the Reichstag in proportion to their numbers. 
The membership of the Reichstag haying been apportioned 
under the old agricultural conditions, the Reichstag is con- 
trolled by the producers of food. These are largely the landed 
nobility. And in the new German tariff law the lowest rates 
on food products are higher, in most cases, than the highest 
rates under the old law, and as to the principal food products 
the law fixes a minimum below which the rates can not be re- 
duced even by treaty. 

Fifth. Such food products as Germany has to import she 
naturally prefers for many reasons to get from her immediate 
neighbors. So she took pains to arrange treaties with Rouma- 
nia and Servia and with Russia and Austria-Hungary, from 
whom she can get her food supply. There is a special reason 
why Germany does not want to depend on the United States or 
any other American country for her food supply. Germany is 
strong as a military power but not strong as a naval power. 
She is powerful on land but not on sea. She can dominate the 
countries that she can reach by land, but she can not dominate 
on the sea. If her food suppls came from America, Great Brit- 
ain could intercept it in case of war, and Germany’s position 
is such that she must always be prepared for war. 

With these thoughts before us we can readily see why Ger- 
many prefers to depend for food on her neighbors to the south 
and east of her, all reachable by land and all inferior to her in 
military strength. Therefore German statesmanship looks in 
that direction and not in this for the food that must be imported. 

Germany’s talk about making a “ reciprocity” treaty with us - 
under which we would have better access to her markets for 
our food products is largely old-fashioned “diplomacy.” What 
she wants is access to our market for her manufactured prod- 
ucts. Through the instrumentality that was got up by her 
representatives in this country, the so-called “American Recip- 
rocal Tariff League,” she hopes to beguile our farmers by prom- 
ising them cheaper manufactured goods and better prices for 
farm products. But our farmers were not born yesterday. 
With even this brief outline of the situation before them they 
ean readily see that it would be folly to break down our own 
industries and thus lose the best market in the world, the 
market furnished by the well-paid and ‘well-fed workmen in our 
own land, in the hope of working up across the sea a market in 
a land whose situation makes it impossible for her to permit 
herself ever to become for us much of a market. 
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DON’T BE LIKE FREDDIB. 
The following news item recently appeared in a Minnesota 


paper: 
PAYS $23 FOR CANDY. 

Three-year-old Freddie Arnold, of Minneapolis, was the unwitting 
means last night of his mother lonng her pocketbook containing $23 in 
silver and bills. Little Freddie. with the pocketbook in his hand, was 
sitting on the front steps of the house on Eighth street south near 
Nicolet avenue, where the Arnolds live. He was holding his mother’s 
oe while she was getting ready to go down town with Freddie. 
While she was 8 inside the house a man came along, and seelng the 


pocketbook in Fri pieces of candy 


and told the boy he could have it if he would give up the pocketbook. 
The child instantly agreed, and a few minutes later when Freddie's 
mother appeared he was busy munching the candy, and the “ nice man,” 
5 ig boy called him, was nowhere in sight. Neither was the pocket- 


Foolish Freddie! He paid too much for his candy. Don’t be 
like Freddie. When the “nice” politician man comes along and 
offers you the equivalent of two sticks of candy in exchange for 
the family pocketbook, containing our great national prosperity, 
don’t be like Freddie. 

The “ nice“ tariff revision politician wants the farmer to give 
up his protection on his eggs and butter and cheese, on his 
wheat and oats and barley, on his beef and pork, on his hides 
and wool, in exchange for “free” lumber and steel. He wants 
the laboring man to give up protection to American labor in 
exchange for “free” food products and “free” wool. But 
these people are not like Freddie—they are old enough to under- 
stand that they would be paying too much for their candy. 

TARIFF REDUCTION RRINGS HARD TIMES. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having candidly examined every 
ground upon which tariff revision is being demanded at this 
time and having demonstrated that not ene of those grounds 
is valid, I propose to take a step further and show affirmatively 
that tariff revision, either upward or downward, should not be 
undertaken at this time or in the near future. 

Of course nothing that could possibly be said could influence 
the avowed opinion of certain classes of people. Democratic 
leaders feel that they must continue to talk consistently with 
their past, even though in their hearts they know that they are 
wrong. And persons who are the natural allies of those leaders, 
such as the American agents of the great foreign shipping com- 
panies and the representatives in this country of the great for- 
eign exporting industries, whose interest it is to have us import 
things rather than make them—all these men, and others among 
us, who, for their own selfish ends, are at the bottom of this 
tariff-revision agitation, will, of course, refuse to be convinced. 
But, sir, the great mass of our citizens of all parties sincerely 
desire the good of the American people. To the great body of 
intelligent and patriotic American citizens represented in this 
House I now extend an invitation to review briefly our experi- 
ence as a nation with tariff revision. Experience is the lamp by 
which wise men guide their footsteps. Here on this chart by 
the Speaker’s desk I have shown to the eye the courses and re- 
sults of our experiments with tariff revision. 

THER BASIS OF THE CHART. 

The idea of making this chart I got from a very interesting 
and instructive pamphlet on the tariff, written some years 
ago by Mr. Thomas B. Walker, of Minneapolis, one of the lead- 
ing business men of the Northwest. 

The figures for this chart are those of the table on page 51 
of the latest United States Report on Commerce and Navigation, 
which table I shall append to my remarks. The chart shows 
the average ad valorem rates of duty collected on imports under 
each tariff law since 1821. No accurate figures for the years 
before 1821 can be had. 

The average rate of duty is found by taking the total value 
of the imports, both“ free“ and“ dutiable,” during each period 
and the total amount of duties collected during that period and 
finding the percentage that the duties collected were of the yalue 
of the imports. This seems, on the whole, the fairest way of 
comparing the several tariff laws as to actual rates of duty. 

THR TARIFF UNDER THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

From 1776 to 1789 we lived under a form of union known as 
“the Articles of Confederation.“ Under this form of govern- 
ment the United States had no way of raising revenue except 
to ask for contributions from the several States. Moreover, 
each State regulated its own commerce with other States and 
countries. The several ‘States levied duties against each other, 
often more rigorously than against foreign countries. Indeed, 
with foreign countries many of the States had actual free trade. 
The outcome of it all was national and State bankruptcy, the 
extent of which has been immortalized in the expression “ not 
worth a continental.” i 

a THE TARIFF IN THE CONSTITUTION. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, these financial difficulties were among 

the most important of the reasons for changing our national 
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form of government to that of our present Constitution. It will 
be noted in this connection that the very first power granted 
to Congress in the Constitution is the power to “lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” Government that had to 
plead for existence had been tried and found wanting. In 1789 
“the people of the United States,“ as the result of bitter experi- 
ence with a weak government, did “ordain and establish” a 
government that could govern, and gave it independent sources 
of revenue for its support. z 


OUR FIRST TARIFF LAW. 

Our Government under the Constitution began in 1789, with 
George Washington as our first President. The very first gen- 
eral law enacted by the first Congress under the Constitution 
was a tariff act, and it provided both revenue and protection. 
In other words, it was a protective tariff law, purposely so made 
by “the fathers of the Republic.” The act was signed by Wash- 
ington on July 4, 1789, and was called “our second declaration 
of independence.” It promptly restored our national credit and 
filled cur National Treasury. From time to time during the 
next twenty-three years, under Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
and Madison, the tariff was slightly revised, always “ upward” 
and always with good results. 

OUR FIRST “ WAR TARIFF "—PROSPERITY. 

When the war of 1812 broke out Congress passed a law in- 
creasing the existing tariff duties 100 per cent, doubling the 
rates that had prevailed before the war. In the act making this 
great “revision upward” it was provided that the rates pre- 
scribed should continue until one year after the close of the war 
“and no longer.” Under this law the prosperity of the country 
was the greatest ever known up to that time. It was so great 
that on February 20, 1815, President Madison sent a special 
message to Congress urging it to adopt means to preserve and 
promote the manufactures which have sprung into existence 
throughout the United States.” 

OUR FIRST * REVISION DOWNWARD ”—HARD TIMES. 

The war ended in 1815, so the “war tariff” would have ex- 
pired by its own terms in 1816. But it was felt that the recom- 
mendation of President Madison was wise; and, while “ revising 
downward,” it was really the intention of Congress in the act of 
1816 to enact a thoroughly protective tariff law. But, being 
without an extended national experience to judge by, Congress 
made a mistake that at that time was very pardonable. It 
fixed the rates too low, and the country then learned by bitter 
experience that “ moderate protection is no protection.” In 1816 
came a severe panic, and hard times continued for seven years. 
Dy that time, after much sorrow and suffering, the people had 
learned a lesson. But even with the object lesson before them, 
it took Henry Clay and other leaders of thought more than 
five years to get the nation educated to the point where the peo- 
ple understood that a protective tariff that does not protect is 
a delusion and a snare. The matter had to be debated through 
two Congresses before this came to be thoroughly understood. 
Then it was determined to “revise upward” again. 


“REVISION UPWARD” IN 1824 AND 1S28—PROSPERITY. 

Here we begin to follow the chart. The heavy line showing 
the average rate of duty moves upward from 1821 to 1824. It 
then moves horizontally to the right, showing the average rate 
of duty under the acts of 1824 and 1828 as haying been some- 
what over 35 per cent. With the exception of the rate during 
the war of 1812 and the civil war, this is the highest in our his- 
to 


ry. 
Speaking in 1831, Henry Clay said: 


If one desires to find the seven years of test adversity in this 
courtry since the adoption of our Constitutlon, let him examine the 
seven years before 1524. If one seeks the years of our greatest pros- 
perity, they are the seven years following the passage of the act of 1824. 


The benefits of the protective tariff were, of course, greatest 
in the free States of the North. There factories sprang up, and 
high-class immigration flowed in. The North was rapidly out- 
stripping the South in wealth and population, and this threat- 
ened to take from the South political supremacy. Owing to 
slavery, the South could not benefit so greatly. Opposition to 
the protective tariff began to develop in the South. And, as was 
the case half a century later, the “ surplus” revenues then being 
produced afforded a basis for a demand for tariff revision 
downward.” 

“REVISION DOWNWARD” IN 1832 AND 1833—-HARD TIMES. 

As I said early in these remarks, England in 1832 removed 
her import duty on raw cotton. No longer then did the South 
feel the need of New England cotton mills as a market, and 
over the South like a cyclone swept the demand for a tariff 
“for revenue only.” South Carolina even threatened to secede if 
the existing tariff were enforced. To his everlasting credit be 
it said, President Andrew Jackson notified her that “ the Union 
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must and shall be preserved.” There being “surplus revenue,” 
in 1832 the tariff was revised downward by removing duties on 
noncompeting articles, thus leaving it still a protective tariff. 
This did not satisfy the South, and in 1833, “to preserve the 
Union,” an act was passed providing for gradual reduction of 
all duties at the rate of 10 per cent every alternate year until 
the general rate of duty should be only 20 per cent ad valorem. 
The reduction being gradual, as indicated by the slanting line 
on the chart, the evil effects were not felt immediately. The 
first reduction took effect January 1, 1834. The second reduc- 
tion took effect January 1, 1836. Before the third reduction of 
the series had been made, the always-to-be-expected blow fell, and 
we had the panic of 1837. The hard times continued until the 
next “ revision upward,” the actual average rate of duty during 
those hard times being, as the chart shows, about 164 per cent. 
# REVISION UPWARD” IN 1842—PROSPERITY. 

In the election of 1840 the people showed their determina- 
tion to return to the protective-tariſf system by electing as 
President William Henry Harrison, a pronounced protectionist, 
and a Congress of the same mind. Harrison died shortly after 
his inauguration, But Congress, which met in December, 1841, 
immediately took up the question, and in 1842 again revised the 
tariff upward, the average rate of duty under the act of 1842. 
as shown by the chart, being about 25 per cent. The result, as 
usual, was a restoration of prosperity. In fact the result was 
so satisfactory that in 1844 the Democrats themselves took as 
their campaign cry in the Northern States, Polk and Dallas 
and the tariff of forty-two.” But in the South the Democratic 
slogan was, “ Polk and Dallas and free trade.” This was their 
first “ two-faced” campaign. 

“ REVISION DOWNWARD” IN 1846—-MIXED RESULT. 

As I stated earlier in these remarks, England in 1846 removed 
her import duties on food products. This gave the farmers of 
the North access to the British market free of duty for their 
surplus products. And naturally but unwisely they very largely 
joined the southern planters in demanding a tariff “for rev- 
enue only.” The Walker tariff of 1846, somewhat along that 
line, was enacted. As is shown by the chart, the Walker tariff 
law lowered the average rate of duty about 24 per cent. The 
reduction was not great, the average rate of duty collected 
under the Walker law being only slightly less than the average 
under the Dingley law last year. The Walker law, however, 
had almost no “ free” list, and the law was intentionally not 
adequately protective. It followed neither the British nor the 
American principle. 

That the usual result of tariff reduction did not immediately 
follow was due to a peculiar train of circumstances. Almost 
at the same time that the Walker law was enacted the Mexican 
war broke out. This was followed by the famine in Ireland, in 
1847-48, and by insurrections and revolutions in Europe that 
greatly interfered with production there and caused an ab- 
normal demand for our products. Then came the discovery of 
gold in California, followed by the discovery of gold in Aus- 
tralia. Then came the Crimean war of 1854-1856. All these 
things tended to encourage production and prosperity in the 
United States. And although during portions of the Walker tar- 
iff period times were very hard in the United States, as I could 
easily prove if time permitted, the results were mixed, and as a 
whole the times may be said to have been fairly prosperous. 

“ REVISION DOWNWARD” IN 1857—HARD TIMES. 

By 1857 the Crimean war was over, and thus passed the last 
of the peculiar circumstances that obscured the rule that “ re- 
vision downward brings hard times.” So much attention was 
then being given to the questions of slavery and secession that 
the people did not give much attention to the philosophy of the 
tariff. And in 1857 came another “revision downward,” the 
average rate of duty being reduced, as shown by the chart, to 
about 153 per cent. This time there were no outside conditions 
to conceal the legitimate effect of tariff reduction, and the panic 
of 1857 followed. The hard times continued, as usual, until the 
people got ready to “revise upward” again. Though slavery 
and secession were by this time almost all-absorbing in their 
interest, the Republican platform of 1860, on which Abraham 
Lincoln was first elected, stated the principles of the protective 
tariff in no uncertain terms. 

OUR SECOND “ WAR TARIFF ”—PROSPERITY. 

In the election of 1858 the Republicans carried the House, 
but the Senate remained Democratic. The Morrill bill, readjust- 
ing the tariff rates on thorough protection lines, passed the 
House on May 11, 1860; but it was held up in the Senate. 
After the election of 1860, when it had become evident that 
civil war was imminent, and after several southern Senators 
had therefore resigned, the Senate passed the bill. It was 


signed by James Buchanan on March 2, 1861, just before the 
expiration of his term as President. During the next few years 


there were seyeral other acts “revising upward,” the slanting 
line on the chart indicating the earlier ones. The average rate 
of duty from 1862 to 1871, as shown by the chart, was over 41 
1847-8, and by insurrections and revolutions in Europe that 
period of marked business prosperity in this country. 

“REVISION DOWNWARD” IN 1871—1873—HARD TIMES. 

About 1870, although times were admittedly good, a demand 
arose for “reduction of war taxes.” And in 1871, 1872, and 
1873 reductions in the tariff were made. The sloping line on 
the chart indicates these reductions. These were followed by 
the panic of 1873. The hard times continued as usual until 
there came another “ revision upward.” 

“REVISION UPWARD” IN 1875—PROSPERITY. 

In 1875 there was a slight “revision upward,” the 10 per 
cent reducticn of 1872 being repealed. It was not through the 
amount of the upward revision that the good came. The good 
came through the “return of reason” that was thus revealed. 
The direction of the revision showed that the people had got 
over the idea of further revision downward at that time. ‘Thus 
was confidence restored, and with that came renewed enter- 
prise that resulted in prosperity. Under this prosperity, as is 
usual in good times, the people bought freely not only of 
domestic products but also of foreign goods. As a result, the 
revenues of the Government were large, and the public debt 
was rapidly cut down, and it became possible to get together a 
fund of gold in the National Treasury with which to “ resume 
specie payments” in 1879. This still further enhanced public 
and private credit and further promoted prosperity. 

PARTIAL REVISION DOWNWARD IN 1883—PARTIAL HAED TIMES. 

But again was it shown that “it takes a steady hand to carry 
a full cup.”. Under what seemed to be popular demand, a 
“tariff commission” was appointed in 1882, and in 1883 the 
tariff was slightly revised downward, the chief article to suffer 
being wool. The changes were so few that the average rate of 
duty remained practically unchanged, and the trouble resulting 
was confined largely to producers of wool. Although the reduc- 
tion was not large, the wool industry was struck a blow from 
which it never recovered until the passage of the McKinley law. 

Money kept pouring into the National Treasury faster than 
it was needed for public expenditures or could be applied to the 
public debt, and the “surplus” became so large as to raise 
again the question of tariff revision. In Mr. Cleveland's fa- 
mous tariff message of December, 1887, he proposed to revise 
along the lines of a tariff “ for revenue only.” The Republican 
national platform of 1888 stood for a tariff “for revenue plus 
protection.” On that issue the Republicans won, carrying the 
Presidency and Congress. 

“REDUCING THE REVENUES ™ IN 1890—rTROUBLE. 

When Congress assembled in December, 1889, Thomas B. Reed 
was elected Speaker. He promptly appointed William McKin- 
ley chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, was passed the McKinley tariff act, “ to reduce the 
revenue and equalize duties on imports.” Raw sugar was put 
on the free list. As we were producing only one-tenth of the 
sugar that we consumed, sugar was not regarded as having a 
right to protection. Through this item chiefly, we had in the 
McKinley law “revision downward,” as is shown here on the 
chart. And the usual result of revision downward promptly 
appeared. The winter following the passage of the McKinley 
law we had hard times in this country. It is true that owing 
to the failure of the great English banking house of Baring 
Brothers and other world disasters, there was business de- 
pression all over the world that winter. And in this country, 
the election of 1890 gave the Democratic party an overwhelm- 
ing majority in this House, which our business men rightly in- 
terpreted as being ominous for the election of 1892. All these 
things tended to give the McKinley law a bad start. 

THR M’KINLEY LAW JUSTIFIED ITSELF. 

But although in this case, as always, “revision downward” 
resulted in hard times, the McKinley law was so scientifically 
constructed, the rates of duty were arranged so nearly in ac- 
cord with sound protective principles, grading the rates accord- 
ing to the amount and quality of labor involved, that this 
country promptly recovered, and with us the years 1891 and 
1892 were very prosperous ones. Barring the removal of the 
duty on raw sugar and other additions to the “free” list, the 
rates of duty in the McKinley law were only slightly less than 
those in the law that it superseded. On some articles, like tin 
plate and wool, the McKinley rates were a little higher than 
before, the result being that those industries were established 
on a sounder basis in this country. 

HOW THE THREAT OF TARIFF REDUCTION W®RKED. 

In the election of 1892 Grover Cleveland was again chosen 

President on a platform pledging a tariff “for revenue only.” 
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The protective-tariff policy was apparently repudiated by the 
people. With Cleveland was elected a Democratic House of 
Representatives. At first it seemed likely that the Senate 
would remain Republican and thus be able to save the country, 
yas in the first Cleveland Administration. But in February, 


1893, to the surprise of everyone, the North Dakota legislature, 


though strongly Republican, elected a Democrat as United States 
Senator to succeed a Republican. This gave the Senate to the 
Democrats. Then, like people in a theater when the cry of 
“fire” is raised, the business men of the country became 
greatly alarmed. Two results followed: In the first place, our 
manufacturers and other producers began to curtail production, 
and large numbers of men were thrown out of employment. In 
the second place, the importers reduced the amount of their im- 
portations, especially of articles most needing protection and 
having the highest rates of duty. Thus, as shown by the chart, 
we had actual tariff reduction and its sad effects long before the 
law for it was put on the statute book. Coming catastrophes 
that can be foreseen do harm in advance. 
THE WILSON TARIFF REDUCTION—-HARD TIMES. 

Even after the repeal of the unwise “ silver-purchase ” provi- 
sion of the Sherman law in 1593 the hard times continued, 
because the Democratic party was in complete possession of the 
Government. With this threat of unwise tariff legislation 
impending, every prudent business man moved with the utmost 
caution. And their fears were justified by the result. On 
August 27, 1894, the Wilson-Gorman bill became a law, even the 
Democratie President refusing to sign it and declaring it an 
act of “ perfidy and dishonor.” ‘This act reduced duties by law. 
and the hard times continued, illustrating once more that 
“ tariff reduction brings hard times.” 


“REVISION UPWARD" IN 1897— PROSPERITY. 


In 1896, after four years of very hard times through “ tariff 
reduction,” William McKinley, protection’s foremost advocate, 
was elected President, with both Houses of Congress Republican. 
In the spring of 1897, shortly after his inauguration, McKinley 
called Congress into extra session to “ revise the tariff.” Under 
the circumstances everyone knew that that could have but one 
meaning, “revision upward,” and it is noteworthy that no busi- 
ness man had any fear of the result. Business began at once to 
pick up. But not until the Dingley law had been actually put 
on the statute book, on July 27, 1897, did business fully recover. 
Then, with the conditions fully known under which business 
could be safely conducted, enterprise revived. Then “ general 
prosperity,” whose coming our Democratic brethren had been 
demanding ever since election, came promptly and in wonderful 
measure. 

In some schedules—such as those of steel and iron, which re- 
main almost exactly as in the Wilson law—the Dingley law made 
few or no changes in the rates of duty that had prevailed. In 
some schedules slight reductions and in others slight increases 
were made. In a few other schedules—as, for instance, the agri- 
cultural—some quite material increases were made. Some of the 
rates in the Dingley law are high, as they ought to be, in order 
to measure “at least the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad.” In some lines our wages are two or three 
times the wages abroad. In its scientific arrangement of rates 
of duty in harmony with sound protective principles—with a 
large “free” list of noncompeting articles, with low duties on 
articles requiring little labor or skill in their production, građu- 
ally increasing to high duties on articles requiring for their pro- 
duction many processes and high skill—the Dingley law excels 
every other tariff law ever enacted. It is through this scientific 
arrangement of duties, rather than through high average rates, 
that the Dingley law has achieved its wonderful and enduring 
success. As a matter of fact, which anyone can verify for him- 
self by consulting the official figures given in the appendix to 
these remarks, the average ad valorem rate of duty under the 
Dingley law during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, the last 
now available, is less than 2 per cent higher than the average 
under the Wilson law during its last year, ending June 30, 1897. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, the average rate of duty is to-day only 
about 24 per cent, which is only just above the danger line, as 
revealed by more than a century of experience. 

“REVISION DOWNWARD” ALWAYS BRINGS HARD TIMES. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having concluded this necessarily 
brief review of our national experience with tariff revision, 
keeping in mind the picture of that experience shown to the eye 
by this chart, is there anyone who can not see that “ tariff re- 
vision downward” always results in hard times, the rule having 


been somewhat modified under the Walker tariff by a peculiar 
train of circumstances? 


As the distinguished writer on economic subjects, Mr. Francis 
Curtis, well says: 
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The history of our tariff laws shows, too, that in every instance with- 
out exception 

ta + 
us 


or upon single industries, those industries and the commercial 
of the country at large have been Increased, and continu 
as that higher tariff itself continued. This, too, can be lald down as a 
rule without a single exception. 


WHY NOT “REVISE UPWARD?” 


When“ revision downward ” is expected, even the anticipation 
of it always causes business disturbance throughout the country. 
Never once has either the anticipation or the realization of “ revi- 
sion upward” had other than a good effect. When the Dingley 
law was enacted it aimed to measure as nearly as possible the dif- 
ference in cost of production at home and abroad. Since then 
wages have increased much faster in the United States than in 
any other country, so that in quite a number of lines the pro- 
tection is now hardly adequate. Why not, then, readjust the 
rates at this time so as to afford to these industries the ample 
protection to which they are entitled? Because, unlike 1807, 
the mind of the country is now divided as to the direction re- 
vision should take. The talk of the agitators is in favor of 
revision downward. To undertake tariff readjustment under 
such circumstances would, therefore, introduce confusion and 
doubt among business men and halt the triumphal march of our 
great prosperity. Better that a few industries should tempo- 
rarily get less protection than they are entitled to than that the 
people generally should suffer. 

THEREFORE “STAND PAT.” 

Under the Dingley tariff law our prosperity as a nation has 
been the wonder and admiration of the world. Of course there 
are inequalities in that prosperity, but that is ineyitable under 
any system. Our prosperity under this law has been more gen- 
eral and widespread, and the results have been more evenly 
distributed, than ever before in this or any other country in the 
world’s history. Tested in any fair and proper way this is seen 
to be true. It is proved day by day in the news columns of the 
very papers whose editorial columns are demanding tariff revi- 
sion. Partial revision is impossible, by reason of the nmuber and 
variety of the demands. When revision comes, it will be gen- 
eral. The probability is that there will be more increases than 
decreases of duty. But at this time the sensible thing to do is 
to hold fast to a prosperity that is continually growing better. 
The wise and patriotic thing now is to oppose tariff changes, 
either upward or downward, and to uphold tariff stability. The 
sensible thing to do now is to “ stand pat.” 

In 1892, with prosperity till then unequaled, arose a demand 
for “a change.” I “stood pat” then as I stand pat now. 
Not a man who then stood for tariff stability has ever for one 
moment regretted having done so. Those who allowed them- 
selves to be led away into folly then have all regretted it and 
should know better now. 

In this connection I submit to every intelligent American who 
loves his country the following editorial from the Winnebago, 
Minn., Enterprise: 

“pip you? 


“Did you, my friend, yield, in 1892, to the clamor about ‘ robber 
tariff’ and cast your vote against Harrison and protection? Did you 
get carried away by Cleveland's cry of ‘cheaper goods for t 
sumer’ and heip to elect him President of the United States? 
are RE Apson proud now of what you did then? 
act eae Bs Profiting by experience, will you be wiser this year, or 
will you allow yourself to be beguiled again by the same old tale? 

“And you, my brother, did you ‘stand pat’ in 1892 and oppose the 
professed ‘friend of the common people,“ Grover Cleveland? id you 

telligentiy adxocate adequate protection to every American industry, 
North and South, East and West? Did igen vigorously contend for a 
consistent and nation-wide protective-tarif® policy for farm and fac- 
tory alike? If so, have you any regrets now for what you did then? 
Don't you look back on your course, hard though it may have been 
at times, with genuine satisfaction—the satisfaction that dwells with 
men who habitually think wisely and act bravely in their country’s 
interest? Hasn't experience proved that you were right? And wasn’t 
the principle for which you then so yaliantly contended an enduring 
one, as true now as it was then? Is there any good reason why you 
should now do otherwise than as you did then? Are you going to fall 
a victim to the old folly in a new form? Are you less wise now than 
you were fourteen years ago? 

“And you, young man, about to cast your first vote—you who are 
so properly proud of reach this high privilege of citizenship, you 
who feel In your heart the sincere desire to use your vote your 
influence aayy for your country’s good—are you patiently studyin 
the lessons of experience, highly resolved so to vote this year tha 
fourteen years or forty years from now you can look back upon your 
first vote with pride and satisfaction?” 


he con- 
If so, 
Do you think that you 


A CALL TO DUTY. 


Mr. Chairman, the people of this country intend to do their 
duty as they understand it. If the United States were invaded 
by an armed foe, millions of men would rush to arms to protect 
the Great Republic, and would deem it joy to die in her defense, 
A duty just as real, just as important, just as imperative, now 
calls on every citizen of this country to stand loyally by her 
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interests. The attack on our homes and firesides is just as 


real as if it were being made by an armed force. In the 
presence of the attack that all could see petty things would be 
set aside. Then would we appreciate the fact that the good of 
all includes the good of each. That truth is universal. It is 
just as true in this conflict as it would be if a foreign foe were 
advancing on our shores. Let us all study and heed the plain 
lessons of history. Let us do our duty intelligently and cour- 
ageously, so that years from now we may look back upon our 
acts this fall with pride and not with shame. 

WASHINGTON’S WISH WORDS. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the universal testimony of thoughtful 
students of political science in all parts of the world that the 
greatest piece of constructive statesmanship ever wrought out 
“by the brain and purpose of man,” to use Gladstone’s words, 
was the framing of the Constitution under which this nation 
has lived and grown for more than a hundred years. The con- 
stitutional conyention that worked through the hot summer of 
1787, from May until September, gave us a form of government 
which was admirably adapted to the little nation for which they 
immediately constructed it, a nation of 4,000,000 people inhabit- 
ing a strip of territory along the Atlantic coast. That Constitu- 
tion has grown in our affection and our confidence as the years 
have passed, and to-day, when our country covers a continent 
and embraces the islands of the oriental seas, that wonderful 
instrument of government, substantially unchanged as it came 
from the fathers, is eyerywhere held up by our people as the 
standard by which to test the wisdom of our legislation. 

Looking back over the century and more since the work of 
that convention was completed, it seems to those who have 
given most faithful study to our national affairs that the men 
who sweltered through that hot summer in their country’s in- 
terest must have been inspired with wisdom almost divine, And 
- yet, Mr. Chairman, even in that great convention there were 
men who lacked foresight and courage and faith in the people. 
There were men there who were afraid to support certain im- 
portant provisions, because for the time being they seemed to be 
unpopular. It seemed at one time that the convention must 
break up in failure on account of the timidity of these men, who 
wanted to submit to the people some little temporary palliatives 
of existing troubles instead of building for the centuries by laying 
the foundations deep and strong. At that trying hour, when the 
fate of the nation was at stake, George Washington made a 
brief speech, which was_ one of many evidences of his exalted 
character and his inherent nobility. Rising from the chair 
that he occupied as presiding officer, he said with solemnity that 
was impressive: 

It is too probable that no plan we propose will be adopted. Per- 
haps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to please the 
—.— we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards 


fend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the 
honest can repair; the event is In the hand of God. 


Awed by the majesty of that utterance the objectors were 
stilled. The statesmen in the convention triumphed over the 
mere politicians. Triumphed also the idea that the first duty 
of a man intrusted with power for the public good is not to 
please the people, but to serve them. Thus went into the Con- 
stitution the elements that have made it worthy to endure, and 
through which it has endured and will endure. It would be 
well if those words of Washington were emblazoned in letters 
of gold on the walls of each of the Houses of Congress as an in- 
spiration to faith in the might of right and in the common sense 
of the common people. Better still would it be to have them 
written on the heart of every Member so deeply as to govern 
his every act. From this experience, Mr. Chairman, it ought not 
to be very hard for even a mere politician to discover that the 
surest way to please the people in an enduring way is to do 
the right thing and trust the people to approve it when they 
have had time to investigate and understand it. 

“AMERICA SPELLS OPPORTUNITY.” 


Mr. Chairman, our country sits enthroned on a vast continent 
enormously rich in natural resources. Within our national 
boundaries can be produced practically every article of temper- 
ate and subtropical growth. Beneath our soil lies in abundance 
every useful and precious metal and mineral. The topography 
of our land is such as to furnish power with which to turn the 
wheels of a boundless industry. Our people have come from 
almost every foreign country, and in the main they are among 
the best and most desirable of those lands, the people of char- 
acter and capacity, of courage and enterprise, of talent and 
industry. The resources, material and mental, with which we 
are endowed are so bountiful and our standard of living is so 
high that we have already created within this country a domes- 
tic commerce that is twice as great as the international com- 
merce of the entire world, including our own. And in this 
commerce within our national borders the profits of the ex- 
changes on both sides remain our national possession. 

And, sir, much as we have accomplished, we have but 
scratched the surface of our national possibilities. Our mani- 
fest destiny and our plain national duty are to develop fully 
and harmoniously all the resources of materials and men with 
which a kind Providence has so richly endowed us. We are 
the heirs of a mighty and glorious past. We are enjoying the 
fruits of the labors and sacrifices of our fathers. This is our 
high privilege. Let us not forget that we are also the trustees 
of a yet mightier and more glorious future. This imposes upon 
us high duty. In pursuance of that duty, let us sternly resolve, 
uninfluenced by temptations, undeceived by fallacies, and unde- 
terred by opposition, that we shall preserve in full power our 
fundamental institutions and protect our high standard of living. 
Thus shall we keep wide open for ourselves and our children 
and our children’s children the golden gate of opportunity. 
[Applause.] 


APPENDIX A. 
Total value of imports entered for consumption, and duties collected, 1821 to 1905. 
Average ad va- 
Value. 1 rate of A col- 
Amount of uty on— lected 
Year ending— uty collected. per cap- 
Free. | Dutiable. | Total. E cent Dutiable|Free and) dta. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Per cent. Per cent. Dollars. 
1,780,725 | 41,985, 680 43, 696, 405 8.96 | 18,883,252. 38 25. N BA. OF 1,99 
8,554,146 | 64,841,527 68, 395, 678 5.19 | 24,095,396. 87 81.73 80.17 2.38 
2, 626, 630 48, 684, 105 51,310, 736 5.12 22,416, 277.19 . 71 30.93 2.13 
8, 083, 498 50, 763, 159 53, 846, 567 5.78 | 25,515,966. 48 87.58 85. 86 2.36 
8, 707, 960 62, 687, 7! 66, 395, 722 5.58 | 31,683,096. 15 87.10 35.13 2.84 
4, 650, 378 53, 002, 204 57, 652,577 8.06 | 26,108,254. 74 36.06 83.43 2.23 
2,890,130 52,010, 978 54, 901, 108 5.26 | 27,962,145. 43 41,25 89. 20 2. 88 
4.012, 190 62, 963, 309 66,975,505 6.00 | 29,986, 472. 23 39.36 38, 99 2.468 
3,481,946 51,259,625 54,741,571 6.38 | 27,700, 709. 03 44.30 41.39 2.22 
8,511, 586 45,063, 513 49,575, 099 7.09 | 28,417,055. 96 48. 88 45.31 2. 21 
5, 508, 004 77, 800,016 82,808,110 6.05 | 38,823,070. 48 40.81 38.19 2.77 
6, 996, 732 68,330, 956 75, 327, 688 9.29 | 29,356,056. 74 33.83 80. 86 2.16 
20.211, 675 63, 258, 392 83, 470,007 24.21 24, 196, 103.67 31.90 23. 85 1.73 
829,724,515 47,248,632 88,973, 147 45.67 | 18,987,052. 77 82. 67 17.48 1.22 
57,793,380 | 64,213,594 | 122,007,974 47.37 | 25,931,233.16 86. 04 18.95 1.75 
70, 120, 705 88.600, 687 158,811. 44.15 | 30,991,510. 93 31. 65 17.55 2.04 
50,977,428 62,883, 143 113,310,571 44.99 | 18,191,805. 81 25. 28 13. 94 1.16 
28, 161,583 48,391,015 52. 44.09 | 19,008, 861, 98 37. 84 20, 84 1.24 
„188. 80, 682, 642 145, 870, 816 44.76 | 25,681, 888.13 29.90 16. 38 1.55 
44, 189, 505 86, 250, 835 48.82 15,178, 975.46 00, 37 15,45 88 
57,698,265 | 114, 776,300 49.73 | 19,941,090. 2 82.20 16, 22 1.18 
64, 650, 147 87, 906, 318 26.53 | 16, 686,341.92 24.00 17.37 „91 
25, 722, 643 87, 204,129 31.08 7, 608, 627.19 25.73 17.70 40 
79, 705, 646 „90, 17.31 | 29,395, 702. 56 35.13 28. 65 1.53 
89, 934, 993 105,599, 541 14.83 | 30,978,558. 44 82.57 27.37 1.56 
91,401, 481 110,048, 859 16,94 | 30, 481, 716.84 31.45 25.85 1.43 
100,419,035 116,257,595 13.62 | 28,137,922. 86 28. 86 22.98 1.33 
125, 705, 826 140, 651, 838 10.68 | 33,084, 308. 09 24.97 22. 22 1.51 
118, 854, 498 182, 565, 108 10.84 | 31,027, 772. 40 24.73 21.97 1.83 
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Total value of imports entered for consumption, and duties collected, 1821 to 1905—Continued. 


Average ad va- 
Drun rate of Duty col- 
Amosar ere Peai 
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Dollars. Per cent. Per cent. Dollars. 

164, 9.74 | 40,181, 813.04 25.85 23.16 1.78 

182,565,378 | 200,476,308 8.93 | 48,626, 600. 08 25.44 23.07 2.08 
178,737,583 | 195,387,314 11.08 | 47,577, 633.19 25.96 22.94 1. 
225,424,582 | 250,157,145 9.89 | 58,467,814. 85 25.93 23.37 2.28 
253,535,495 | 276,088, 330 8.17 | 64,931,607. 09 25.61 23.52 2.43 
201,736,366 | 231,650,340 12.91 | 54,119, 676.91 26.82 23. 38 1.99 
246,047,468 | 295,650,938 16.77 | 64,084,400, 56 26.05 21.68 2.23 
283,569,188 | 833,511,295 14.98 | 68,664, 863.56 22.45 19.09 2.20 
187,385,484 | 242,678,413 22.78 | 42,046, 722.81 22.44 17.83 1.41 
249, 968,964 | 816,823,370 21.10 | 48,894, 683,55 19.56 15.43 1.59 
267,891,447 | 836,282,485 20.34 | 52,692. 421.02 19.67 15. 67 1.68 
207,225,808 | 274, 656,325 24.55 80,038, 209. 16 18.84 14.21 1.22 
128, 487,253 | 178,830,200 27.95 | 46,509,214. 66 36.19 26.08 1.42 
195, 348,524 | 225,375, 280 13.82 | 63,729,203. 24 82.62 28.28 |” 1.91 
262,950,757 | 801,113,822 12.67 | 96,465, 957. 27 96.69 82.03 2.83 
169,559,817 | 200, 655, 525 19.12 | 80, 635, 169.78 47.56 83, 45 2.83 
266,349,277 | 423,470, 646 13.49 | 177,056, 523. 27 48.33 41.81 4.96 
361,125,553 | 378, 158, 683 4.50 + 168,503, 750. 00 46. 67 44.56 4.65 
829,661,302 | 844, 808, 920 4.40 | 160,532, 779.00 48.63 46. 49 4.34 
812,756,642 | 894,449,174 5.50 | 176,557,584. 00 47.22 44.65 4.68 
408,131,905 | 426,346,010 4.74 | 191,513, 974. 00 47.08 42.23 4.96 
459,597,058 | 500,216,122 8.12 202, 446, 673.00 43.95 88.94 5.12 
512, 735, 287 560,419, 034 8.51 | 212,619, 105. 00 41.85 87.00 5.28 
484,746,861 | 663,146, 657 26.90 | 184,929,042. 00 88. 07 26.95 4.43 
415,748,693 | 567,443,527 26.78 | 160,522, 285.00 38.53 26.88 8.74 
_ 879,795,113 | 526, 260,576 27.83 | 154,554, 983. 00 40.62 2.20 3.51 
824,024,926 | 464,586,307 380.286 | 145,178,603. 00 44.74 30.19 3.22 
298,959,240 | 439,829,889 82,02 | 128, 428, 343.00 42.89 26. 68 2.77 
297,083,409 | 438, 422, 468 82.24 | 127, 195, 159. 00 42.75 27.13 2. 67 
296,742,215 | 439, 202, 874 82.45 | 138, 395, 436. 00 44,87 28.97 2.73 
419,506,001 | 627,555,271 33.15 | 182, 747, 654. 00 43.48 29.07 3.64 
448,061,588 | 650,619,000 31.13 193,800,880. 00 43.20 29.75 3.78 
505,491,967 | 716,213,948 29.42 | 216, 138, 916. 00 42.06 30.11 4.12 
493,916,384 | 700,829,673 29.52 | 210,637,293. 00 42.45 29.92 8.92 
456,205,124 | 667,575,389 81.15 | 190, 282, 836. 00 41.61 28.44 8.47 
836, 67,820 | 579,580,054 33.28 | 178,151, 601.00 45.86 80.59 8.17 
413,778,055 | 625,308,814 83.83 | 189,410, 448.00 45, 56 80.13 8.30 
450,525,322 | 683, 418, 981 34.11 214,222,310, 00 47.10 81.02 8.67 
468,143,774 | 712,248,626 BA. 27 | 216,042, 256.00 45. 68 29.99 8.60 
484,858,768 | 741,451,398 84.61 | 220,576, 989. 00 45.13 29.50 8.62 
507,571,764 | 773,674,812 84. 89 | 226, 540,087.00 44.41 29.12 8.62 
$66,455,173 | 854,519,577 45.41 216,885, 701.00 46.28 25.25 8.40 
855,526,741 | 813,601,345 56.30 | 174, 124, 270. 00 48.71 21.28 2.65 
400,282,519 | 844, 454, 583 52. 60 | 199, 148, 678.00 49.58 23.49 8.00 
257,645,708 | 636,614, 420 69.53 | 129, 558,892.00 + 50.06 20.25 1.92 
854,271,990 | 731, 162, 090 51.55 | 149, 450, 608. 00 41.75 20.23 2.17 
890,796,561 | 759, 604, 084 48.56 | 157,013, 506.00 89.95 20.67 2.23 
407,848,616 | 789,251,080 48.39 | 172,760, 361.00 42.17 21.89 2.41 
225, 619,695 | 587,153,700 49.65 | 145, 438, 885. 00 48.75 24.77 1.99 
885,772,915 | 685, 441, 892 43.72 | 202,072, 050.00 52.07 29.48 2.72 
483,759,330 | 830,519,252 44.16 | 229,380, 771.00 49, 24 27.62 3.01 
488,670,045 | 807,763, 301 41.98 | 233,556,110. 00 49. 64 28.91 8.05 
503,251,521 | 890,798, 754 44.01 | 251, 453, 155.00 49,78 27.95 3.17 
570, 669, 382 1, 007, 960, 110 43.38 280,752, 415.55 49.03 27.85 8.49 
527,069,459 | 881, 822,559 46.26 | 258, 161,129.58 48.77 26.29 8.15 
570, 044, 856 | 1, 087, 118,133 47.56 | 258, 426,204.58 45.24 23.77 8.11 


APPENDIX B. 
SINGLE TARIFF OR DUAL TARIFF—WHIOH? 


[By the Hon. James T. MCCLEARY, Representative of the Second Minne- 
oy district in Congress; member of the Ways and Means Commit- 


[Review of Reviews, April, 1906.] 

Last October a meeting of prominent German exporters was held in 
Berlin to discuss American tariff conditions. It was a secret meeting 
and its proceedings were never published. But the speech of the chair- 
man was issued for confidential circulation and copies of it have found 
their way to this country. The speech may later be published in full. 
It would make interesting reading for our people. Only one sentence 
of the speech will be quoted here. After referring to the American 
market, its enormous value, and the great care with which it is guarded 
by our laws, the chairman made this very significant and suggestive 
statement: But with a Government that can be changed every four 
years, it is equally an easy matter to change the tariff laws and cus- 
toms regulations.“ Change them how? ‘Through what agency? The 
chairman’s statement gives special significance to the announcement in 
the pia reports from Berlin that the German Government extends to 
the United States its lowest tariff rates under its new law for only a 
limited time, namely, until June 80, 1907, simply long enough “to 
afford time to conclude more permanent arrangements.” 

Why can not the “more permanent arrangements” be concluded 
sooner, if at all? Why wait until the middle of next year? What 
change“ related to this matter can possibly take place in the mean- 
time? It is obyious that into the Congressional campaign this fall 
will be projected the question of the tariff, especiall at phase of it 
involving the relative merits of single and dual ifs. To decide 
wisely in this“ government of the people,” it is vitally important that 
every American citizen seek the fullest possible information. During 
the coming months much will be heard about “ maximum and minimum 
rates, “autonomous and conventional tariffs,” and such things. To 
contribute something toward a righteous conclusion on a momentous 
question is the purpose of this article. 


NO SUCH THING AS INTERNATIONAL FREE TRADE. 


There is no such thing as free trade among nations—that is, there is 
no nation in the world that admits free of duty all articles of foreign 
roduction. Almost every nation, however, admits certain classes of 
oregon articles duty free, the enumeration of such articles in the 
tariff law constituting its “free list.” For instance, in the calendar 


of duty foreign oe to the value of $530,464,135. 
an 


United Kingdom of Great Britain an 
imports the enormous sum of 233,921,323 508 000. or about $169,- 
600,000, BATINE a population of about 40,000,000, her customs col- 
lections amounted to about $4.25 per capita. 

During our corresponding fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, the United 
States collected from duties on Imports $261,274,565. Our population 
then being over 80,000,000, we raised m tariff duties only about 
$3.25 per capita, or $1 less per capita than the United Kingdon, 

From this will appear the absurdity of saying that the United King- 
dom has free trade, or even low rates of duty compared with ours. 


PROTECTIVE AND NONPROTECTIVE TARIFFS, 


In both the United States and the United Kingdom, then, duties on 
imports constitute the chief source of national revenue. The difference 
in the tarif policies of the two countries is really found in the articles 
each puts on its dutlable“ list and on its “free” list. In this 
country we lay the duties on articles such as we ourselyes do or can 
produce economically in sufficient quantities to supply our own market— 
that is, on such articles as compete in our market with our own prod- 
ucts. oncompeting articles we admit free of duty. In the United 
Kingdom the policy is exactly the reverse of ours. There duties are 
laid on noncompeting articles, and nearly all competing articles are 
admitted duty free. hus tea, which is not produced in elther country, 
is on our free list and on Great Britain's dutiable list, while steel, 
which is produced in both countries, is on our dutiable list and on her 
free list. In other words, each of these countries admits free the 
articles that the other makes dutiable. 

Countries which, like the United States, lay thelr duties on competing 
articles are said to have a “ protective” tariff, while countries which, 
like the United Kingdom, lay their duties on noncompeting articles 
are said to have a tariff “for revenue only.” 

Almost every nation in the world except the United States may lay 
douas on exports also. But export duties are forbidden by our Con- 
8 on. 

In this paper only methods of laying duties on imports will be dis- 
cussed. Although each country has certain minor 8 in its 
mode of levying such duties, all the systems fall broadly into three 
classes or groups. 
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THE AMERICAN OR “ SINGLE-TARIFF ” SYSTEM. 
The that may properly be consi because it is in 
use in 5 — t Saeg — oto countries, may be 3 the American or 
x WSingle-tarift system. Under this system each article on the dutiable 
list bears only one rate of duty—that is, the duty on any article is the 
same, no matter what coun it comes 


Throughout our entire national history, whatever pzy my have 
from time to time made the tariff mite e single-tartii eee 2 = 
the main and with 3 W S oe ptions, the one followed 


ing in the United Baa Fag aaa? in weden, Norwa 8 Denmark. 
and Turkey in Europe, and in most of me coun’ of the ay out- 
side of Europe, except Japan and Brazil. 

In the other countries of Burope and in gapan and Brazil the so- 
called dual-tariff system is in vogue. Of these dual tariffs there are 
two general types, one of which may be called the French type and the 
other the German type. 

THE FRENCH TYPE OF DUAL TARIFF. 

Under the French of dual tariff, which 2 Le 
the Spanish type, as it was first used in Spain, 
definitely prescribes two sets of 8 . — on each ert — on 
the dutiable list, 3 as to a few articles on which there may for 
special reasons y one rate. The higher rates are call the 
“maximum* and the code the “minimum.” The important thin: 
„to observe is that both the maximum and the minimum rates are fix 
"and determined by the yagi authority of the country using this 
system. Then, thro he executive branch of the government, coun- 


ezer p ies be aus 


tries grantin ee sA in their tariff rates that are satisfactory to 
the country 1 . 8 — or which have a most -favored- 
nation” teeny inet its minimum rates. All other 


The French t. of dual tariff is in vogue in France, 5 
and Greece, an Brazil. Until less than fifty years ago 2 
the single-tariſt ; but in 1860 France entered into a treaty wien 
the United Kingdom under which each country ted the other re- 
duced rates on certain a es. Thus began in ce what grew to 
be a system of dual tariff, somewhat like the German type, to be de- 
scribed shortly. In 1892, however, France abandoned that system and 


adopted the Spanish method, which she has since maintained. 
THE GERMAN TYPH OF DUAL TARIFF, 


Under the presertbed in the type of dual tariff there is ony one set of tarif 


what is apti ag A pap — 
As a rul a the sete e 


which became o 

243 of these do 
Under this system the autonomous is avowedly enacted large argely 

as a basis for dickering with other countries as to mutual 

rates. In most countries having this em the conyentional rates 

must be ratified by ative 1 ore 22 operative. 


The German . ual tariff is vogue in Germany. 
Austria-Hungary, „ Belgium, TTB doe Ba sg and Servia, 
and in Japan. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


It may be remarked in passing that in each of these systems slight 
modifications are sometimes made for special reasons. Scarcely one of 
the countries keeps its chosen type absolutely unbroken. Thus, in the 
new 8 tariff law there is a minimum fixed in the law itself (after 
the French type) on rye, wheat, and 12 o malting beg and oats, 
below which minimum—and it is a h one—the duties can not be 
reduced through rigs And France has occasionally, under stress of 
tariff wars, reduced by treaty (after the German type) certain rates 
below those fixed in the law as the minimum. 

lance at the map of Europe will show that each of these zo uena 
nas fn in its own section of the Continent. Thus, the single- 


tn Europe 
And the German ty 
with the ö countries in 


ea is unique and is well mort 
— carries two rates of duty, 
France, Norway gives to every coun 
she is discriminated against. Ighe hol 
duty to apply! to the goods of any country that 
the goods of Norway. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH SYSTEM. 


The single-tariff em is built on the Boiron a of “equal oppor- 
tunity for all, specia preniam to none,” the goods 
of the smallest Santry are admitted on exactly the same terms as the 

s of Tar; country. All countries are treated alike. There 
no country so weak that it need fear being discriminated against; 
there is no country so powerful that it can compel discrimination in its 

3 Under the single-tariff system every country gets a square 


A country having the single tariff sy 
sarily to every country the “ best terms ™ “that 
and it has a right to demand in return fro 
terms that are given to any ere: And in 
al treatment which 1 i 


able demand for the im freely gives it may 


consistently and properly enact and hold in reserve a set of hi a 
of any country w. 


discriminates 2: kooda. 

Both types of dual tariff are built on the principe of “ giving to him 
that hath and taking from him that hath not.” Under dual tariff 
syrtem the powerful are given what they want, while the weak must 


duties, as does erat: to apply to the 


-4| advocated as reciprocity, 


be satisfied with what they can get. The dual tariff is based on power, 

not on justice; on favor, not on equity. It is the very opposite of 

“the square deal.” It ds but the application among nations of the 

very principle that the people of the United States are fighting in the 

form of dual railway rates and the discriminations shown therein. 
DUAL TARIFF SYSTEMS PROVOKE WAR. 

In a public address at Pittsburg recenti a distinguished gentleman 
from Boston advocated what he chose to call reciprocity.” In neither 
form nor spirit was it the reciprocity advocated by Blaine and prac- 
ticed by McKinley. What he advocated as “reciprocity” was simply 
and only the German type of dual tariff. He urged his views on the 
ground that the policy advocated would cultivate international peace 
and good will, something that everybody des 

The plea is not a new one. It is probably t the most seductive argu- 
ment in favor of so-called “reciprocity.” The very word “reciprocity ” 
has an attractive and rsuasiye sound. It suggett pepe ae 
mutual consideration, neighborly kindness. Even the dual 1 8 
may be made to seem attractive. But 
well to remember in this connection that the only real tarif wars that 
have ever taken praco have been between countries having dual tariffs. 
Among recent See may be cited the tariff wars between German any 

and Russia, 1893— between France and Switzerland, 1892—1895, 
3 eleven-year conflict between France and Italy from 1888 till 

The reason for such wars is not hard to find. A nation having the 
dual tariff system stands before other nations with a whip in one 
hand, as it were, and a wisp of hay in the other. The country of the 
dual tariff virtually says to other countries: “Give me what I want 
and I'll give you something | ood—that I don’t want. Deny me what 
I want and 1 strike zo The country of the dual tariff 8 
needs nor desires its higher rates of duty; they are enacted simply as 
a club to be held over the heads of other countries. The ver <4 attitude 
of such a country is a challenge to conflict. No wonder at every 
real ene war in history has been between countries having dual 

Convery. there has never been a tariff war between two countries 
Davise the single tariff tem. Under that system there is neither 

nor opportunity for such a war. 
among persons or among nations there is nothing so 
8 of anger and resentment as showing fayo to some hat 
are not accorded to others. On the other hand, re is nothing so 
promotive of peace and good will as evenhanded * to all. 


APPENDIX C. 
ROOSEVELT ON THE TARIFF. 


In his speech accepting the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency on July 27, 1904, President Roosevelt sald: ° 
“Me. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE NOTIFICATION COMMITTEE: 
I am deeply sensible of the high honor conferred upon me by the repre- 
sentatives of the Republican assembled in convention, and I 
accept the nomination for the Presidency with solemn realization of 
the obligations I assume. I heartily approve the declaration of prin- 
ciples which the pegu blican national convention has adopted, and at 
some future day I communicate to you, Mr. Chairman, more at 
yi at and in detail 1 a format me 9 of the . 


ne In the eae that — gone we we have ake the feel square with 
the word, and if we are N in power we shall unswervingly 
follow out the t lines of ran cag which the Republican part 
has 1 laid down, a pu icy to which we are giving, an 

hall giyo; a sarad and Neries — ee om support, 
* * * 

= We know PEE own aina and we have kept of the same mind for 

a sufficient length of time to give to our policy coherence and sanity. 


DINGLEY TARIFF LAW INDORSED. 


“We have enacted a tariff law under which, during the past few 
ears, the coun has attained a height of material well- being never 
fore 8 . than ever before. That whenever 

a readju t of the tariff schedules 
l changes can with safety be made only by those 
principle of a protective tariff is beyond ques- 
tion, for otherwise the changes would amount not to readjustment, but 
to repeal. The readjustment when made must maintain and not de- 
stroy the protective principle. To the farmer, the merchant, the 
manufacturer this is vital; but perhaps no other man is so much in- 
terested as the wage-worker in the maintenance of our present economic 
system, both as the finances and the tariff. 


OUR HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING. 


“rhe nine of 2 of our 1 is higher than that of 
any other country, can not so remain unless we have à pro- 
tective tariff which shall always keep as a minimum a rate of du 
sufficient to cover the difference between the labor cost here an 
abroad. Those who, like our opponents, ‘denounce protection as a 
robbery’ thereby explicitly t themselves to the proposition that 
if they were to revise the tariff no heed would be paid to the necessity 
of meeting this difference between standards of living for wage- 
workers here and in other ay ano and therefore on this point “thelr 
antagonism to our position is fundamental. 
PROMISES VERSUS PERFORMANCES. 
= 3 8 
one 


we ask that their promises and ours be judged by what 
in the immediate Pan We ask that sober and sen- 

bale men compare the eae oe the present tariff eee and Rog con- 

ditions which bb 2 under 1 

law of 1894 and 


with the workings of the oe g tarif 
the conditions which that tarif of 1894 helped to 
bring about. 
RECIPROCITY. 
“We believe in with co 
lined in President diente last 
of our forei, markets by Trea agreements whenever they could 
be made without injury to American industry and labor. It is a singu- 
lar fact that the onl ee Be reciprocity 8 recently adopted—that 
with Cuba—was nally o alone = representatives of 
te vey petty which now "states, that it favors nS aegis And here 
again we a worth of our words comparin 
their deeds with ours. 8 z 
GOVERNING CAPACITY OF REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


“On this Cuban reciprocity treaty there were at the outset grave 
differences of opinion among ourselyes; and the notable thing in the 


nations on the terms out- 
33 which urged the extension 
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negotiation and ratification of the treaty, and the legislation which 
carzied it into effect, was the highly practical menner in which without 
sacrifice of principle these differences of opinion were reconciled. There 
was no rupture of a great party, but an excellent practical outcome, 
the result of the harmonious cooperation of two successive Presidents 
and two successive Congresses. is is an Illustration of the 8 
capacity, which entitles us to the confidence of the people not only in 
our purposes but in our 1 ability to achieve those purposes, 
Judging by the. history of the last twelve years, down to this very 
month, is there justification for believing that under similar circum- 
stances and with similar initial differences of opinion, our opponents 
would have achieved any practical result?” 


THE TARIFF IN ROOSEVELTS LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


In his formal letter accepting the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, addressed to Hon. JOSEPH G. Cannon, of Illinois, Speaker of 
the National House of Representatives, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee of notification, President Roosevelt discussed the tariff question in 
its various phases, as follows: 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


“When we take up the great question of the tariff, we are at once 
confronted by the doubt as to whether our opponents do or do not mean 
what they say. They say that protection is robbery,’ and promise 
to carry themselves accordingly if they are given power. Yet prominent 
a 8 them assert that they do not really mean this, and that 
f they come Into power they will adopt our poncr as the tar- 
iff; while others seem anxious to prove that it safe to give them 
partial power, because the Presi would be only rtial, and therefore 
they would not be able to do mischief. The last certainly a curious 
pies. to 5 on behalf of a party seeking to obtain control of the 
Jovernment. 

“At the outset it is worth while to say a word as to the . to 
identify the question of tariff revision or tarif reduction with a 
solution of the trust question. This is always a sign of desire to 
avoid any real effort to deal adequately with the trust question. In 
speaking on this point at Minneapolis, on April 4, 1903, I said: 

The question of tariff revision, speaking broadly, stands wholly 
apart from the question of dealing with the trusts. No change in 
tarif duties can have any substantial effect in solving the so-called 
“trust problem.” Certain great trusts or t corporations are wholly 
unaffected by the tariff. Almost all the others that are of any im 
tance have, as a matter of fact, numbers of smaller American competi- 
tors; and of course a 5 in the tariff which would work injury to 
the large corporation would work, not merely injury, but destruction 
to its smaller competitors; and equally, of course, such a change would 
mean disaster to all the wage-workers connected with either the la 
or the small corporations. rom the standpoint of those Interested 
the solution of the trust problem, such a change would therefore merely 
mean that the trust was relieved of the competition of its weaker 
American competitors, and thrown only into competition with fore] 
competitors, and that the first effort to meet this new competition would 
be made by cutting down wages, and would therefore be primarily at 
the cost of labor. In the case of some of our greatest trusts such a 
change might confer upon them a itive benefit. Bpeaking hrosdiy, 
it is evident that the changes in the tariff will affect the sts for 
weal or for woe simply as they affect the whole country. The tariff 
affects trusts only as it affects all other interests. It makes all these 
interests, large or small, profitable, and its benefits can be taken from 
the large only under penalty of an eis from the small also.’ 

“There Is little for me to add to this. It is but ten years since the 
Inst attempt was made, by means of lowering the tariff, to prevent 
some people from Prosper g too much. The attempt was entirel 
successful. The tariff law of that year was among the causes whic 
in that year and for some time afterwards effectually prevented any- 
body from prospering too much, and labor from prospering at x 
Undoubtedly it would be possible at the present time to prevent any 
of the trusts from reniaining prosperous by the simple expedient of 
making such a sweeping change in the tariff as to paralyze the in- 
dustries of the country. The trusts would cease to prosper; but their 
smaller competitors would be ruined, and the wage-workers would 
starve, while it would not pay the farmer to haul his produce to 
market. ‘The evils connected with the trusts can be reached ay by 
rational effort, step by step, along the lines taken by Congress and the 
Executive durin e past three years. If a tariff law Is passed under 
which the country prospers, as the country has prosperon under the 

rescnt tariff law, then all classes will share in the prospetity. If a 
iff law is passed aimed at preventing the vg Pass some of our 
people, it is as certain as an g can be that s aim will be 
achieved only by cutting down the prosperity of all of our people. 
IS THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY SIXCERE? 


“Of course, if our opponents are not sincere in their proposal to 
abolish the 11 of a protective tariff, there is no use in arguing the 
matter at all, save by pointing out again that if on one piia Paast 
they do not mean what they zay it is hardiy safe to trust them on any 
other issue. But if they are sincere in this matter, then their advent 
to power would mean domestic misfortune and misery as widespread 
and far-reaching as that which we saw ten years ago. When they 
speak of protection as ‘robbery’ they of course must mean that it is 
immoral to enact a tariff designed (as is the present 5 tariff) 
to secure to the American wage-worker the benefit of the high standard 
of living which we desire to see kept up in this country. Now, to 
speak of the tariff in this sense as ‘robbery,’ thereby giving it a moral 


relation, is not merely rhetorical; it is on its face false. The ques- 
tion of what tariff is best for our people is primarily one of lenex. 
to be determined, not on abstract academic grounds, but in the light 


of experience. It is a matter of business, for fundamentally ours is a 
business people—manufacturers, merchants, farmers, wage-workers, pro- 
fessional men, all alike. Our experience as a people in the past has 
certainly not shown us that we could afford in this matter to follow 
those professional counselors who have confined themselves to study 
in the closet, for the actual working of the tariff has emphatically 
contradicted their theories. From time to time schedules must un- 
doubtedly be rearranged and readjusted to meet the shifting needs of the 
country; but this can with ‘ety be done only by those who are 
committed to the cause of the protective system. To uproot and de- 
stroy that system would be to Insure the prostration of business, the 
closing of factories, the impoverishment of the farmer, the ruin of the 
capitalist, and the starvation of the wage-worker. Yet, if protection 
is indeed ‘robbery,’ and if our opponents really believe what they say, 
and 

When 
eclaring a 


then it is precisely to the destruction and uprooting of the tariff, 
therefore of our business and industry, that they are p 
our opponents last obtained power it was on a platform 


the coun 


protective tariff * unconstitutional;' and the effort to put this decla- 
ration into poies was one of the causes of the general naticnal pros- 
tration lasting from 1893 to 1897. If a protective tariff is either un. 
constitutional’ or ‘robbery,’ then it is just as unconstitutional, just as 
much robbery, to revise it down, still leaving it Suri as it would 
be to enact it. In other words, our opponents have committed them- 
selves to the destruction of the protective principle in the tariff, using 
words which, if honestly used, forbid them from permitting this prin- 
ciple to obtain in even the smallest degree. 


RECIPROCITY, 


“Our opponents assert that thay believe in reciprocity. Their action 
on the most important reciprocity treaty recently negotlated—that 
with Cuba—does not bear out this assertion. Moreover, there can 
be no reciprocity unless there is a substantial tarif; free trade and 
reciprocity are not compatible. We are on record as favoring arrange- 
ments for reciprocal trade relations with other countries, these arrange- 
ments to be on an equitable basis of benefit to both the contracting 
parties. The Republican party stands pledged to every wise an 
consistent meth of increasing the foreign commerce of the country. 
That it has kept its pledge is proven by the fact that while the do- 
mestic trade of this country exceeds in volume the entire export and 
import trade of all the nations of the world the United States has 
in addition secured more than an eighth of the export trade of the 
world, standing first among the nations in this respect. The United 
States has exported during the last seven years nearly $10,000,000,000 
worth of g m an average haif as much again annually as during 
the 3 four years, when many of our people were consumin 
Foe ng but necessaries, and some of them a scanty supply even o 
ese. 
Two years ago, in s at Logansport, Ind., I said: 
The one consideration which must never be omitted in a tariff 
change is the imperative need of preserving the American standard 
of living for the American workingman. The tariff rate must never 
below that which will protect the American workingman by allow- 
ing for the difference between the general labor cost here and abroad, 
so as at least to equalize the conditions arising from the diference 
in the standard of labor here and abroad—a difference which it should 
be our aim to foster in so far as it represents the needs of better- 
educated, better-paid, better-fed, and better-clothed workingmen of 


a higher t. than any to be found in a foreign country. At all 
hazards, and no matter what else is Bought for or accomplished by 
changes of the tarif, the American workingman must be protected 


in his standard of wa at is, in his standard of liying—and 
must be secured the fullest ee a of employment. Our laws 
should in no event afford advantage to foreign industries over Ameri- 
can industries. They should in no event do less than equalize the 
difference in conditions at home and abroad.’ 


No LONGER A THEORY. 


“Tt is a matter of regret that the protective tariff polley, which, 
during the last forty-odd years has become part of the wey fiber of 
, is not now accepted as definitely established. urely we 
have a right to say that it has passed beyond the domain of theory, 
and a right to expect that not only its original advocates, but those 
who at one time distrusted it on theoretic grounds, should now acquiesce 
in the results that have been proved over and over again by actual 
as agli se These forty-odd years have been the most prosperous years 
this nation has ever seen; more prosperous years than any other nation 
has ever seen. Beyond question this prosperity could not have come if 
the American people had not possessed the necessary thrift, energy, 
and business intelligence to turn their vast material resources to ac- 
count. But it is no less true that it Is our economic policy as regards 
the tariff and finance which has enabied us as a nation to make such 
good use of the individual capacities of our citizens and the natural 
resources of our country. Every class of our people Is benefited by the 
protects tariff. Duripg the last few years the merchant has seen 
he export trade of this country grow faster than ever in our previous 
history. The manufacturer could not keep his factory running if it 
were not for the protective tariff. The wage-worker would do well to 
remember that if protection is “robbery,” and is to be punished 
accordingly, he will be the first to pay the ty; for either he wiil 
be turned adrift entirely or his wages will cut down to the starva- 
tion point. As conclusively shown by the bulletins of the Bureau of 
Labor, the purchasing power of the average wage received by the 
wage-worker has grown faster than the cost of living, and this in spite 
of the continual shortening of working hours. The accumulated say- 
ings of the workingmen of the country, as shown by the deposits in 
the savings banks, have increased by leaps and bounds. At no time 
in the ares of this or any other country has there been an era so 
roductive of material benefit alike to workingman and employer as 
uring the seven years that have just passed. 


A HOME MARKET FOR AMERICAN FARMERS. 


The farmer has benefited quite as much as the manufacturer, the 
merchant, and the wage-worker. The most welcome and impressive 
fact established by the last census is the wide and even distribution 
of wealth among all classes of our countrymen. The chief agencies 
in producing this distribution are shown by the census to be the 
Faia ion of manufactures, and the application of new inventions 
to universal use. The result has been an increasing 5 
of agriculture and manufactures. Agriculture is now, as it always 
has been, the basis of civilization. The 6,000,000 farms of the United 
States, operated by men who, as a class, are steadfast, single-minded, 
and industrious, form the basis of all the other achievements of the 
American 3 and are more fruitfal than all their other resources. 
The men on those 6,000,000 farms receive from the protective tariff 
what they most need, and that Is the best of all possible markets. 
All other classes depend upon the farmer, but the farmer in turn 
depends upon the market they furnish him for his produce. The 
annual output of our agricultural products is nearly $4,000,000,000. 
Their incrense in value has been prodigious, although agriculture has 
languished in most other countries; and the main factor in this in- 
erease is the corresponding increase of our manufacturing industries. 
American farmers have prospered because the growth of their market 
has kept pace with the growth of their farms. The additional mar- 
ket continually furnished for agricultural products by domestic manu- 
facturers has been far in excess of the outlet to other lands. An 
export trade in farm products is necessary to dispose of our surplus; 
and the export trade of cur farmers, both in animal products and in 
pent products, has very largely increased. Without the enlarged 

ome market to keep this surplus down, we should have to reduce 

roduction or else feed the world at less than the cost of production. 
n the forty years ending in 1900 the total value of farm property 
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increased twelve and a half billions of dollars, the farmer gaining even 
more during the period than manufacturer. Long ago overpro- 
duction would have checked the marvelous development of our national 
agriculture, but for the steadily increasing demand of American manu- 
facturers for farm products required as raw materials for steadily 
expanding industries. The farmer has become dependent upon the 
manufacturer to utilize that portion of his produce which does not go 
directly to food supply. In 1900 52 pee cent, or a little over half, 
of the total value of the farm products of the nation was consumed 
in manufacturing industries as the raw materials of the factories. 
Evidently the manufacturer is the farmer's best and most direct cus- 
tomer. Moreover, the American manufacturer purchases his farm sup- 
plies almost exclusively in his own country. Nine-tenths of all the 
raw materials of every kind and description consumed in American 
manufactories are of American production. The manufacturing estab- 
lishments tend steadily to migrate into the heart of the great agri- 
cultural districts. 

“The center of the manufacturing industry In 1900 was near the 
middie of Ohio, and it is moving westward at the rate of about 30 
miles in every decade; and this movement is inyariably accompanied 
by a marked increase in the value of farm lands. Local causes, notably 
the competition between new farm lands and old farm lands, tend here 
and there to obscure what Is 8 but it is as certain as the 
operation of any economic law, that in the country as a whole, farm 
values will continue to increase as the partnership between manufac- 
turer and farmer grows more intimate through further advance of 
industrial science. ‘The American manufacturer never could have 
placed this nation at the head of the manufacturing nations of the 
world If he had not had behind him, securing him every variety of raw 
material, the exhaustless resources of the American farm, developed by 
the sklil and the enterprise of intelligent and educated American farm- 
ers. On the other hand, the debt of the farmers to the manufacturers 
is equally heavy, and the future of American agriculture is bound up 
in the future of American manufactures. The two industries have 
become, under the economic policy of our Government, so closely inter- 
woven, so mutually interdependent, that neither can hope to maintain 
itself at the high-water mark of progress without the other. Whatever 
makes to the advantage of one is equally to the advantage of the other. 

“THE WAGE-WORKER NEEDS PROTECTION. 


“So it is as between the capitalist and the wage-worker. Here and 
there there may be an unequal sharing as between the two In the bene- 
fits that have come by protection; but benefits have come to both, and 
a reversal in policy would mean damage to both; and while the damage 
would be heavy to all, it would be heaviest, and it would fall soon- 
est, upon those who are paid in the form of wages each week or each 
month for that week's or that month's work. 

“Conditions change, and the laws must be modified from time to 
time to fit new exigencies. But the pene underlying principle of 

rotection, as it has been embodied in all but one of the American tariff 

ws for the last forty years, has worked out results so beneficent, so 
evenly and widely spread, so advantageous alike to farmers and capi- 
talists and workingmen, to commerce and trade of every kind, that the 
American people. if they show their usual practical business sense, will 
insist that when these laws are modified they shall be modified with 
the utmost care and conservatism, and by the friends and not the 
enemies of the N re system. They can not afford to trust the 
ree of those who treat protection and robbery as synonymous 

rms, 
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SHALL BUSINESS BE DISRUPTED BY IMMEDIATE TARIFF REVISION ?—REPLY 
OF THEODORE JUSTICE, DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFY 
LEAGUE, TO THE ADDRESS OF Tun SECRETARY OF THE NEW YORK COM- 
MITTRR OF THE AMERICAN RECIPROCAL TARIFF LEAGUE. 


Delivered March 8, 1906, before the board of directors of the Trad 
t ” “League of Philadelphia.) bain 


IMMEDIATE TARIFF REVISION. 
To the Trades League, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: The address by William E. Corwine, secretary of the 
New York committee of the American Reciprocal Tariff League, deliv- 
ered before the trades league, printed and circulated by the latter, con- 
tains matter that makes it necessary to call the attention of the 
trades league to Mr. Corwine, and the motives of the association which 
he represents, whose title being a close counterfeit of the American Pro- 
tective Tarif League may lead to confusion in the minds of many 
who may not know that the objects of these quite diferent associa- 
tions are exactly opposed to each other. The American Protective 
Tarif League is organized and operating to build up and defend Ameri- 
can Industries, whereas the effect of the present active work of the 
American Reciprocal Tariff League is to break them down. 

Mr. Corwine maintains close relations with Mr. Gustav A. Schwab, of 
the North German Lioyd Steamship Company, of whom more hereafter, 
and both gentlemen were active in the organization of the American 
Reciprocal Tariff League, organized in Chicago, pert 1905, the con- 
tro! and operations of which association are practically in the hands 
of these two gentlemen. 

As Germany is the most conspicuous and most successful protective 
tariff country in Europe, and in some respects in the whole world, the 
new German tariff law 18 attracting universal attention, as it puts up 
her own tariff in order to force down ours. The reel roelty con- 
vention, held in Chicago last August, was largely inspired by this 
new German tariff, and that convention surrendered American to 
German ideas and resolved to memorialize Congress to enact a new 
tariff law similar to that of Germany, with maximum and minimum 


rates. 

The American ee Tarif League, with its headquarters in 
Chicago, und the Merchants’ Association of New York work in absolute 
harmony in their efforts to break down the American tariff Erpen in 
favor of Germany. The Dingley Act, which embodies the American 
system, has promoted our manufacturing industries to such a degree 
that the people of the United States are the wonder and envy of the 
world. ‘his Mr. Corwine’s associates are trying to upset in order that 
Germany may benefit by it. 

EFFECTS OF DINGLEY ACT, 

There is not now nor has there been widespread demand here for 
change in our tarif law. Of course no tariff law is paeet The Ding 
ley Act corrected the errors of the Wilson and McKinley nets, and is 


probably as near perfect as any tariff law we shall ever preduce. Hu- 
man ingenuity could not frame a tariff law that would suit everybody, 
and if we revised the tariff now there would at once again be a clamor 


<n 


for its further revision by some dissatisfied faction. The law we have 
has worked so well, on the whole, that even leading Democrats acquiesced 
in it until stirred to activity by such agitators as Mr. Schwab and Mr. 
Corwine. Under the Dingley Act our foreign commerce for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 19 will reach approximately $3,000,000,000, 
with a balance of $600,006,000 in our favor. We never before’ had 
commerce eyen 8 this great volume. Surely such a tariff 
law is good enoug fa keep 

The President of the United States has been most emphatic in ex- 
pressing his views upon the matter, and they are to the effect that when 
a tariff law is working reasonably well, as it is now, it ought not to 
be disturbed, unless the benefits to result from a change will manifestly 
outweigh the acknowledged disadvantages. 

President Rocgevelt's earnest desire to avoid unnecessary disturbances 
to business is shown in his last public speech, in which he states: 

In addition to honesty we need sanity. No honesty will make a 
public man useful if that man Is timid or foolish, if he is a hot-headed 
zealot, or an impracticable visionary, for the wild preachers of unrest 
and discontent, the wild agitators against the saag order, the men 
who preach destruction without proposing any substitutes for what 
they intend to destroy, or who propose a substitute far worse than the 
existing evils—all these men are the most dangerous opponents of real 
reform. If they get their way, they will lead the people Into a deeper 
pit than any into which they could fall under the present system. 

“ More important than all else is the welfare of the wage-earner, the 
welfare of the tiller of the soil, and upon these depend the welfare of 
the entire nation.” 

Who can doubt that he had the tariff rippers and advocates of reci- 
procity in competing articles like Argentine wool and French hosiery 
n his mind when he uttered in his now famous “ muck-rake speech ” 
these forcible and extremely applicable words? 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 


The Merchants’ Association, by arrangement of the western concern, 
has charge of the eastern territory, and both organizations, I am in- 
formed, are quite successful in obtaining funds for advancing the policy 
which they represent, which may be defined as follows: 

Tarif revision, n in products which we ourselves produce, 
and the nallification of the administrative acts of the tariff, which, Von 
Buclow recently remarked, would be more useful to German exporters 
than any reductions in the Dingley schedules could possibly be. 

Changes in the customs, rules, and regulations are sought in order 
that they may cripple the customs policy of the United States, partly 
in the interest of foreign-owned trans-Atlantic steamship lines, of im- 
porters and traders In foreign products, and to the detriment and Injury 
of domestic producers. They seek to make such changes in our customs 
regulations as would make it more easy for foreign articles to enter 
the ports of this country, and particularly those of German make, 

Ilonest importers, who are giving correct returns of the valuation 
of thelr commodities, are interested as much as are the revenue officers 
of ovr Government in seeing that there shall be no undervaluations by 
dishonest importers, who want the administrative acts changed in 
order to make possible systematic undervaluation. These administrative 
ects which they attack provide the machinery to prevent nery of this 
kind, and the American people insist on keeping this machinery in mo- 
tion. We must be wary to see that those who wish to avoid the ads 
eae of proper duties do not use the Trades League to further their 
ends. 

It has been charged that the present and most active policy of these 
organizations (their legislative’ schemes having failed) is to prevent 
the nomination and election of protectionist Members of Congress. 
There is evidence that they propose to canvass every corner of the 
United States, and they seem to have begun thelr work in Philadel- 
phia with the trades league. They admit that they are putting 
reading matter to this effect in the leading agricultural papers and 
paying for it at advertisement rates. It is therefore impossibie to 
escape the conclusion that 8 legislation and its consequent 
disturbance to business is to be for to an issue by Mr. Corwine’s 
associates In this year’s Congressional campaigns. 

Among the principal backers of the opponents of protection in this 
line are the trans-Atlantic steamship companies, the western packing 
industries, the makers of agricultural implements, and other exporters, 
who seek to expand a foreign market which at present takes only 3 

r cent of our entire production, there being a far better market at 

ome for the other 97 per cent of it. 
ACTIVITY OF FOREIGN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 


Now lèt us see whom Mr. Schwab and Mr. Corwine represent. Mr. 
Schwab represents a German steamship company that wished to 
throttle our efforts to build up an American mercantile marine, so 
essential as an auxiliary to our Navy. 

An officer of his Ine recently called the attention of an American 
passenger to the fact that the splendid fighting ships of our Navy are 
all underofiicered and undermanned, and t in case of war we have 
no trained auxiliary resources to fall back upon. 

They are desperately afraid that the United States will at last 
apply to its merchant marine. 1 subsidy, that protective policy 
so wonderfully successful with the German mercantile marine (whic 
is the most heavily subsidized in the whole world), and also with the 
tariff-protected manufacturing industries of the United States. 

They know, as do all other foreign shipowners, that if the United 
States does adopt that policy the foreign monopoly to which we pay 
out $1,000,000,000 every five years for carrying our commerce, every 
dollar of which should be earned by Americans and which monopoly 
now grips the throat of American commerce, will be broken, Conse- 
quently these powerful foreign steamship companies are doing every- 
thing they can to delude Congress and baffle the efforts of President 
Roosevelt and others who seek to create a great American shipping 
industry. 

The tariff has so stimulated our steel and fron industries that we 
are now exporting bridges and locomotives on a large scale. Some 
one has recently said that a steel steamship is practically a bridge 
with a locomotive inside of it, which, in a rough way, illustrates our 
readiness to build up a mercantile marine just as soon as Congress 
applies to i 8 the ship-subsidy bill, the system of subsidies 
that bas built up the mercantile marines of not only Germany, but 
of France and England as well. 

The British Government has practically advanced to the Cunard 
Company the whole cost of building thelr newest big ships, in order 
that Great Britain may have their use as auxiliary to its navy in case 
of war. Contrast with this deplorable condition, with no auzillary 
ships at all for use in case of foreign war. 

The real character and aims of pty shipowners may be con- 
jectured from the fact that one of the German steamship companies, 
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the . Company, took two of their fastest steam- 
aips out of the New York service during our war with Spain and 
deliberately sold them to the Spanish Government to burn, sink, and 
destroy the commerce of the American people, whose patronage had 
rolled up enormously the company’s dividends. Our soldiers in the 
meanwhile were crowded like cattle in such old cast-off tubs as, by 
straining International laws to tbe breaking point, we could procure, 
and while our Government was embarra in every way for lack of 
American ships fast steamers were transferred from the German mer- 
cantile marine to assist our foe and to defeat our army and Navy. 
One, If not both the ships sold by the Hamburg-American Line, formed 
n part of the squadron with which Admiral Camara sailed from Cadiz 
to strike Admiral Dewey at Manila. 

At the same time the German squadron, under Von Diederichs, at 
Manila, was harrassing Admiral Dewey in every possible way to the 
verge of actual hostilities. It Is stated, and I believe it to be true, that 
both the Hamburg-American and the North German Lloyd are largely 
controlled by members of the Imperial family and the popen Goyern- 
ment of Germany, and that they are virtually a branch of the Imperial 
naval reserve. 

Thus bas the whole elaborate German Imperial programme alded the 
German mercantile marine, involying not only grants to trans-Atlantic 
lines, but often the carriage at only actual cost on German State 
railroads, of material for use in German shipyards. The offering of 

referential railway rates on goods exported by German ships, and the 
nterference with the passage through Germany of immigrants holding 
tickets by other than these German lines, are parts of this practice. 
These German steamship companies are, you will see, in one way or 
another the creatures of governmental favor, and this is the nation 
et Mr. Corwine would persuade you Americans to favor commer- 
cially. 

ME. Corwine comes before you to urge special tariff reductions on 
imports from Germany in exchange for rates that have been marked up 
in order to offer a marked-down concession. This is not such reciproc- 
ity as American exporters have been 8 

The only way to mest it would be to follow the German example 
and enact a law Increasing the rates now in force, to be used only 
against nations who make reprisals on us, so as to make concessions 
to friendly nations that would not fall below the present Dingley act 
rates of Gaty: As Secretary Shaw has so often and so well expressed 
it, Germany offers to treat the United States as well as she treats other 
friendly powers if we will in return treat Germany better than we 
treat any other friendly power. To make such an agreement with Ger- 
many would be equivalent to a commercial alllance and discrimination 
against every other commercial rival of Germany. 

On February 18 Prince yon Buelow, the Imperial Chancellor, sent to 
the Reichstag a bill for the extensign of the United States tarif 
cause he, at least, renlized that in case of a tarit war with the United 
States much of the merchandise now and heretofore passing between 
Germany and the United States would still continue to be handled 
by us through free-trade England without any Increase In duty, but 
instead of being carried as now In German ships would be carried in 
British bottoms. 

GERMANY NOT TO WRITE OUR TARIFF LAWS. 

Baron von Sternberg learned In Washington that the United States 
was not to be bluffed by Germany and would not permit Germany to 
write the tariff laws of the United States. 

A canvass of the Members of Congress showed clearly that they would 
not submit to German reprisal but that they would enact something 
like the McCleary bill, giving to Germany the same minimum tariff rates 
that were given to Engiand, who buys more of us than all the rest of 
the world put together, and would then apply a penalty of 25 per cent 
to German imports of all kinds, Whether now free or dutiable, if Ger. 
many discriminated against the United States, Such retaliation would 
hurt Germany more than it would hurt us. 

The German threat of declaring a tariff war against the United States 
was therefore dropped and will not now be carried into effect. 

The contention of Mr. Corwine that it is clearly up to us in the 
next sixteen months to adopt a tariff policy which will enable us to 
make permanent our present trade relations with Speman " is a poor 
bluff, and is a contention based upon the single fact, pe ectly obvious 
to those who will take the pains to grasp the situation in all its aspects, 


that 8 was certain to be the chief sufferer in a tariff conflict 
e 


with the United States, and therefore could not afford it and would not 
adopt it. Mr. Schwab and Mr. Corwine both know this very well. Our 
imports from Germany consist aimost exclusively of manufac arti- 


cles which we can produce in our own factories or buy us well in free- 
trade England. 

Our sales to Germany for the most part are materials, such as cotton 
a copper, Which Germany must have and can not obtain from any 
other country, — 

The position of the United States has at all times been an impreg- 
nable one. All we had to do was to state that Germany was to be 
treated exactly on the most favorable basis of any other nation, but not 
any better than England, our best customer, and then let Germany do 
the worrying, which she has done. Finding that she could not compel 
us to accede to hor desires she has backed down, and will always do 30 
when our position of equal fairness to all countries Is not deviated from. 
The MeCleary policy of a minimum and maximum tariff, with the 
Dingley Act as the minimum, but with a penalty of 25 per cent addi- 
tional duties on the imports from any nation that discriminates un- 
justly against the products of the United States, Is a policy that will 
always win popular support, as its mere introduction into Congress 
has recently done. 

TO FORCR GERMAN COMPETITIVE PRODUCTS INTO TIE UNITED STATES. 


What Germany seeks Is to force a wider opening for the entrance of 
her competitive products into the United States, 

Our splendid market of 85,000,000 people, who are the most liberal 
purchasers on earth, was her maln objective, The accomplished fact 
of the American protective tariff system had been to raise tho standard 
of living in this conntry, which makes this big market of $5,000,000 

ple the best market in the world. This market is what Germany 
s striving for, and the trade treaties negotiated between ber and other 
European nations were minor affairs, Those countries could not take 
much more than they had been taking, while, on the other hand, If the 
American tarif could be broken down Germany's sales to this country 
would be donbled, trebled, or even quadrupled, a prize which Mr. Cor- 
wine and Mr. Schwab and all other German representatives here sce 
is worth striving for. 

They bavo worked the German scare for all it was worth, and, as 
the event has proved, for much more than it was worth. Mr. Schwab 


and Mr. Corwine called together a reciprocity conference in Chicago, 
and the resalt of that movement was the organization of the American 
. Tarif! League, whose maln object in its short life so far 
has u to frighten the western farmers into fits at the prospect of 
losing the market In Germany for thelr food products. 

As has been previously stated, they were able to secure the strenuous 
cooperation of the Merchants’ Association of New York, the entire 
Democratic press of the United States, German manufacturers, and 
American free traders, and a number of Republican newspapers, who 
for n time were decelved into helping along the movement to break 
down the American tariff 9 . — ut the determination expressed by 
the McCleary bill, with the Dingley tariff as the minimum, and a tarif 
penalty of 25 per cent additional as a maximum, to be used only as a 
reprisal ngainst nations warring upon us, has enabled the American 
people to hold for the present the American market for the benefit of 
American labor and American industry, 


AMERICAN TARIFF NOT TO BE BROKEN DOWN TO PLEASE GERMANY. 


The American tarif must not be broken down to please Germany 
and her American reserves of free traders, tariff revisers, und recipro- 
earlans, but Americans must ever continue to write American tarifs 
to sult American and not German interests. 

From the testimony of the expert United States speclal agents who 
work in German territory it has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
In no respect is the German customs policy so reasonable aud fair to 
American shippers as is the present policy of the United States to 
German shippers. A square deal to all is the United States practice. 

Nelther in Germany nor in any other country is there an independ- 
ent board of appraisers, such as the United States employ, but, on the 
contrary, in Germany the customs officers are arbitrary and indulge in 
all sorts of unreasonable acts calculated to impede the iatroductlon 
into thelr markets of American commodities: ‘They find trivial excuses 
for excluding American horses, apples, and ho 1 which latter 
are the most carefully and scientifically prepa ‘or export of any simi- 
lar products in the world. If, therefore, we have any favors to grant to 
foreign nations we should give them to England, our best customer, 
who welcomes onr exports, and not to the German ration, which In- 
clines to prohibitive duties upon so many American articles similar to 
those Germany herself manufactures or produces. 

There is nothing that comes from Germany that we can not get else- 
where, and there nothing that we sell to Germany, in case she plies 
up a prohibitive tariff against our exports, that we can not Indirectly 
sell to Germany through other countries to whom Germany allows her 
minimum rates. 


THAT THREATENED COMMERCIAL WAR VANISHES INTO THIN AIR. 


The proposed prohibitive German duties upon many of our products 
which we are exporting to seer py in Increasing quantities, as Mr. 
Corwine clearly states, if carried Into effect without doubt “ would 
under the new system have borne so heavily upon some of the products 
of our soil as to have been burdensome to us,“ but this Is not so very 
alarming, for Germany can not afford to go Into a tariff war with the 
United States, for whatever she ceases to buy of us she must buy else- 
where, which to some extent would make an opening a market else- 
where for these American products, 

Mr. Corwine speaks of the German tariff commission, com of ex- 
yee which made an exhaustive study of the subject of German trade. 

heir present tariff bill was formulated as the result of this study, and 
after considerable discussion in the Reichstag became law over a year 
ago. Germany (hoping to frighten our timid people) Immedintely gave 
pect ae United States that it would become operative the Ist of 

re’ p 

When our Congress failed to take any notice of the situation, and 
when the German officials discovered that a penalty of 25 per cent in 
retallation was more than likely to be imposed on all German exports 
to this country, including many which are now free, they discovered 
that the United States had called Germany's bluff. So they laid down 
their cards, and the commercial war into which in his view we were 
drifting and which was so graphically portrayed by Mr. Corwine in 
his address to the Trades League, vanishes into thin air. 


THAT BROAD AND ENLIGHTENED POLICY, 


Mr. Corwine quotes President McKinley as stating that “only a 
broad and enlightened — —— will keep what we have. No other 
policy will get more.” hat 5 policy, in its perfection, fs 
surely the souo of the Dingley iff act, for under it our average 
annual imports In the first two fiscal years of this act were valned at 
$656,509,071, and the annual average of the last two fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1906, was $1,054,300,221, an increase of $307,701,150, or 
over 60 per cent. But Mr. Corwine endeavors to make us believe that 
ii oa to sell to a country we must buy from her. Let us see if this 
s true. 

We sold to foreign nations during the first two fiscal years of tho 
Dingley tarif act an aunual average of $1,220,252,876 worth of 
merchandise; but during the last two fiscal years of the Dingley tariff 
act, ending June 30, 1903, we sold to foreign nations merchnodise, the 
annual average of which was $1,489,604,468, an Increase of $260,441,502, 
or over 2 — cent. This is the broad and enlightened policy” to 
which President McKinley alluded, which for the year ending June 30, 
1906, will probably reach $1,800,000,000, and, as before stated, $0600,- 
000,000 worth more will be sold to foreign nations under the Dingiey 
tariff? than we will buy of them. Is not this policy better than any 
other that we can adopt when we find our competitors, like Germany, 
going almost to the verge of a commercial war to force her surplus pro- 

uctions into new markets? 
RECIPROCITY. 


Mr, Corwine advocates “reciprocity treaties in harmony with the 
spirit of the times,“ but the reciprocity which he and Germany propose 
fs the reciprocity on such competing articles as Germany can produce 
i 5 loner than we can. This was not the McKinley Vaca of 

In effect it would be free trade, which McKinley opposed with all his 
force. As an illustration of the only kind of reciprocity that Amer- 
{cans should ever adopt, we should take free from Hrazil her coffee, 
which we do not produce, in exchange for the free entrance into their 
market of American flour, which we do produce. 

Any otlier sort of reciprocity in competitive producta Is tariff reduc- 
tion. Tariff reduction is price reduction; price reduction is wage re- 
duction. Germany desires reciprocity in woolen hosiery, beceuse she 
can make it cheaper than we can, for she pays only one-third the 
wages that are pald In the same industry in the United States. Such 
reciprocity would mean lack of employment for those of our people now 
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employed in manufacturing underwear for n 85,000,000 


oe and as fast as you throw out of aa eg a the labor employed 
n such vast industries you precipitate business trouble, and when you 
multiply these troubles, as was done by the Wilson Act for tariff re- 
vision in 1894, you produce panic. 

‘Mr. Corwine speaks of the failure of the Senate to ratify the reci- 
rocity treaties with the Argentine Republic and with France. He 
ailed to tell you that the Argentine treaty failed because it was 80 
drawn as to be n serious menace to the very life of the wool indus 
of the United States. Reciprocity in wool would be a move tow 
free trade in wool, which was tried with such disastrous effects in 
Grover Cleveland's Administration. The French treaty was not ratified 
because it was found that with it we would have freer trade in 8 
which would bave ruined a very important American industr It 
very well to propose 8 treatles, for the word reciprocal sounds 
soothing and attractive, but when you go Into details and come to ex- 
amine them you soon find you are against a proposition to e an 
important American industry. This is what President McKinley in 
his Buffalo speech especially warned us not to do. 


DANGER IN TARIFF REVISION, 


In three months after the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives begins to revise the tariff on the lines recommended 
by Germany, through the secretary of the New York committee of the 
American Leclprocal ‘Tariff League, symptoms of a financial panic 
would appear which might be a worse panic than any this nation has 
ever known. This is because prices, through the long period of abound- 
ing prosperity, have reached such heights that they would now have 
further to fall to the free-trade level than ever before. 

Those .who advocate reciprocity insist that we must invite importa- 
tions if we wish to Increase our exportations. The figures quoted 
above, showing the actual commerce of this nation, disprove this asser- 


tion. 

They urge that if we place the tariff on some articles sufficiently low 
to Insure a greater influx of foreign goods the doors of trade will auto- 
maticaliy open to us and we will have an abundant outlet, but an 
examination of the records shows nothing to justify this claim. 

Never in recent yoars has there been a pana of low tariff that has not 
resulted In less importations, nor a period of high tariff that has not 
resulted in larger importations. This is because when our people 
are prosperous, as they are to-day under the Dingley tariff act, they 
uey eyerything In sicht and send abroad far more. 

When they are suffering from the effects of a tariff for revenue only, 
w MOON a reciprocity, they are unable to consume, and therefore 

or e. 

8 the American Les yes buy thelr woolens, and their tron 
and steel, and thelr articles of everyday consumption abroad, Ameri- 
can producers of those articles are out of employment and our con- 
suming capacity is reduced to a minimum. 

Yor the four fiscal years of high protection In operation previous to 
the free-trade Wilson law we imported for consumption an average 
of $12.21 per capita. During the next four years of the revised Wil- 
son tariff, giving credit for the great influx of goods in anticipation of 
the higher rate of the forthcoming Ding! ay we imported only 
$10.81 per enplta— loss of over $1 per capita. uring the Inst fiscal 
year of the present Dingley Act we in gee for consumption mer- 
chandise yalued at $13.44 per capita, and this year we have increased 
our importattons of articles for consumption over last year. If this 
record continues throughout the year, giving credit for our increase 
in population, we will import for consumption material worth nearly 
$10 per capita. 

Never ia the history of the United States did our people consume 
go many dollars’ worth of foreign goods, and never in the history of the 
world did any people ever consume so many dollars’ worth of domestic 
goods ns we are how consuming. Is it any wonder, then, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Speaker Cannon “stand pat?“ 

What wonder is it. then, that all sorts of insidious efforts are being 
made by representatives of foreign interests to bulld up organizations 
like the American Reciprocal Tariff League in order that foreigners 
os, Peery with us what we are now enjoying under the Dingley 

nc 

Prospering as we did under the old McKinley ws we imported in the 
fiscal year of 1802 $12.50 per capita and export S165. r capita. 
Two years later, when the tariff had heen revised on such lines as 
were recommended by the secretary of the committee of the American 
Reciprocal Tariff es who has so recently addressed the Trades 
League, we imported $3 less per capita, exported $2.75 less per capita, 
and consumed 24 busbels less wheat per capita than was consumed 
under the McKinley Act. 

This comparison gives some Illustration of how the nation pronos 
under what you would be led to belleye was a system of Republican 
8 which is so often denounced by free-traders as fraud and 
robbery. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Shaw, has just stated that the 
country is sow being flooded with literature urging that we treat 
those best who treat us worst. 

We are asked to reduce our tarif for the benefit of those countries 
which Increase theirs, and let those who take our goods in greatest 
quantities pay the full rate. The present tarif act,’ he says, has 

ven the American producer, artisan, and farmer such advantages in 
he American home market that we actually sell to each other more 
than twice ag much as the aggregate International commerce of the 
. wore Is there any reason here for upsetting this happy 
condition 

“The Dingley tariff act has made possible our marvelous develop- 
ment, until the finished products of our shops and factories equal those 
of any other three countries on the map, and our dally wage pay roll 
exceeds that of the balance of the globe.“ 


SELLING AT LOWER PRICES ABROAD. 


Speaking of the attack pepe the tariff, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury says: It fs based mainly on the fact that we sell some products in 
foreign markets at lower prices than we obtain for them at home.” 
This seems to act Hke a red flag to a bull, and the American ple 
seem not to understand that while our industries are so stimulated 

the tariff at times, there must be moments of overproductlon, and our 
surplus bas then to bo sold in foreign markets at whatever it will fetch 
there. This process of running full time, even at the risk of producing 
a surplus, cheapens products to the American consumer, for If our 
mills made only the goods that could be consumed at home the cost to 
the American consumers would be Increased. For instance, a great Amer- 
ican carpet mill when running full time will make more carpets than can 
be sold to the American people, but by doing so the cost of production 
is lessened, for the reason that fixed charges are the same when they 


run time as when they run on full time. Assuming that ay 
running ee-quarter time they could make all the carpets they coul 
sell in the United States, the cost per yard under these circumstances 


would be increased 5 cents, whereas by running full time the cost Ree 
yard is decreased 5 cents to the American consumer. ‘Che unsalable 
Korpus portion is dum on the London market and sold there at 
cost or less. This Immediately set up a howl on the part of those Amer- 
feans who are sceking an excuse to rip open the tarif, because we sell 
cheaper abroad than at home. 

STEEL RAILS, 

The Dingley tarif act has been denounced because of the report that 
steel rnilis produced in the United States are sometimes cold abroad at 
lower prices than in American markets. Therefore the absurd propo- 
sition advanced that because of this fact the Dingley tariff act pro- 
motes trusts and should be immediately repenled. 

E. H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation, in his recent testimony before a Congressional com- 
mittee which was investigating thia subject stated that “the charge 
made against his corporation having sold 100,000 tons of steel plate 
to Belfast shipbuilders at considerably less than the domestic price was 
not true. His corporation had sold no such amount of steel.’ 

He stuted that the facts were these: The corporation sold 3,000 tons 
of steel plate abroad in 1904, but none in 1903 nor in 1902. 

He went on to show that the export price for rallis made in and ex- 
ported from Great Britain, a free-trade country, was $26 at ton, or 
nearly 21 per cent below their home price, which was 831.80. 

On the other hand, in the United States the home price was $28, and 
the United States export price epee $26, the export price belog 
slightly under 8 per cent below the price charged home consumers, as 
against an price of nearly 21 per cent less than the home price 
in free-trade gland. 1 

The home price in Germany and Belgium was $30, and their export 

rice $24, or 20 per cent less than their home price. The home price in 
france and Austria-Hungary was $31, and their export price $25.50, or 
18 per cent less than their home price. 

What seems to affront those wlio want the tariff revised is the fact 
that the American export price, like that of the rest of the world, Is 
also below the home price. To satisfy this class, who would 7 open 
the tariff in order to lower domestic prices to the level of W 2 
prices, we would have to close American factories for a period until 
American wages could be reduced more closely to the European level. 
All must admit that American rails can not exported without loss 
in competition with European rails when the lattor are made by labor 
receiving fully one-half less than that paid to American labor. 

In view of the established fact that nearly nli of the benefits of the 

rotection of the Dingiey tariff act go to labor, how can the tarif 
ba revised downward and our milis be kept running on full time at 
the scale of wages prevailing under the Dingley Act, and at the same 
time compete abread with foreign ralis, often receiving a Govern- 
meut bounty, as in Germany) the re price for which rails is nearly 
r home price 


how. revising the tarif d 
conditions showing greater differences between home and export prices 
In foreign countries than in the United States? 

The claims that the Dingley tariff act is responsible for charging 
a higher price to home than to foreign consumers. and that tariff 
revision downward is a remedy for a custom that is world-wide and 
practiced In both free-trade and protective foreign countries, nre both 
ridiculous and false, and to persist in these claims is nelther fair nor 
manly. 

The effect of “tariff revision downward” would be to destroy Ameri- 
can. industries, Injure American labor, and crush out American com- 
petition, which would end in a foreign monopoly of the home market. 

COMPARISON OF FRICHS. 


Below is the schedule presented by Mr. Gary to a committee of the 
House of Representatives, comparing present “freo on board” miil 
prices on Iron and steel with home and export pricea, in the principal 
countries producing these articles: 

artson of present f. o. b. mill pricca soith domcatio and export 
W Pf fron and stoel in the phtactpal producing countries. 


Structural material, including 


Rails. shapes, plav an 
2 — — es, bars, angles, 
Per- 
Per cent- 
Home Export price. neo of |Homeprice. ss rl ‘ — 
er- 
ence. once: 
2 20. 1.80 RH) 15. 00 
namg ag qare 
25.50| 18. 1 1.45 12.00 
26,50) 18.00 A 1.35} 10.00 
24.00) 20. 1.55 $1.85 to 1.40) 11.90 
$25.00to 26. ifin ata 1.70 1.40 to 1.50 12. 12 


Norn. -The above Is a copy in rt from page 292, Hearings before 
the Committeo on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of the House of 
Representatives, on Senate bill 529. 


But Secretary Shaw calls attention to the fact that Europe encour- 
ages the maintenance of two distinct schedules of prices—a higher one 
for thelr domestic or home consumption and a lower one for export. 
Ile says there is scarcely n manufactured article in all Europe that can 
not be purchased from 10 to 25 per cent cheaper for export to the 
United States than for domestic consumption in countries of production. 
He quotes, in confirmationof this, George Paish, editor of the London 
Statist, the greatest economic journal in Europe, who was Mr. Suaw'n 
guest in this country. 

Secretary Shaw introduced him to an audience that he was address- 
ing, and Mr. Vaish sat on the platform, In the course of the discus- 
sion Secretary Shaw made the assertion that every European govern- 
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ment except England encourages the sale of merchandise abroad at 
lower prices than at home. He added that he was not certain as to 
the attitude of England, and referred the question to Mr. Paish, who 
promptly replied: “ England does not encourage it, but the British peo- 
ple practice it.“ Americans alone of all the people in the world com- 
lain that goods are sometimes sold abroad cheaper than at home. 
Chose who do the most harm in these attacks upon the tariff in unset- 
tling business are Republicans, who profess to believe in the principles 
of protection, but who are led, through the infiuence of such men as Mr. 
Corwine, to denounce the successful 5 of protection. If the 
tariff! were opened with the intention only of connu a „t“ or dotting 
an “I,” it would be apaatia for the managers to keep it from being 
distorted, so that till it was finished no one could tell what sort of 
tarif we would then have, nor would they know how much business 
would be disturbed until after the harm was done. Even then if a new 
tariff was made, as has always been the case, there would be a Jot of 
people who would be angry about it, because the changes which were 
made some might think should not haye been made, and others would 
have been angry because such changes were not made. Thus we are 
ever bound to have tarif agitation and demands for tariff revision that 
will act as disturbances to business, so that there is more safety in let- 
ting alone a law that is working so much better than any we have ever 
before had than in trying doubtful e riments. ‘To-day the most active 
of the small handful of disturbers, like Governors Cummins, of Iowa, 
and Guild, of Massachusetts, who are asking for tariff revision, as a 
reason for this, point to a few rates in the Dingley Act as excessive, 
while the average of all the goods that are dutiable under this act is 
only in the neighborhood of 45 per cent. 


A SAMPLE OF THE NEW GERMAN TARIFF. 


Secretary Shaw calls attention to the moderation of the Dingley Act 
In comparison with the new German tariff, where the rates were ad- 
vanced 50 per cent in her minimum tariff and 210 per cent in her maxi- 
mum tarif. On some articles she Increased her minimum tariff 67 per 
cent, her maximum tariff being increased 210 per cent. She increased 
her minimum tarif on wheat flour 40 per cent and her maximum tariff 
on this 157 per cent. She increased her minimum tariff on fresh beef 
80 per cent and her maximum tariff on this article geh ey cent. She 
increased her minimum tariff on salted and pickled beef 100 per cent 
and her maximum tariff 250 per cent. She increased her minimum 
tarif on high-grade boots and shoes 38 per cent and on these articles 
she increased her maximum tari 177 pe cent. She increased her 
minimum tariff on bicycles and parts thereof 300 per cent and her 
maximum tariff on these articles 525 per cent. Germany also took a 
large number of articles from her free list and imposed minimum and 
maximum dutles thereon. Yet we find plausible free-trade agents ask- 
ing us to reduce our tariff for the benefit of this same Germany, requir- 
ing at the same time full rates on her imports from such countries as 
receive our goods free. Will the trades league allow its eyes to be 
closed by any bunco game as shallow as this? 

<= 


THE DINGLEY ACT A REVENUE PROBUCER. 


Tariff revision downward and reciprocity caused such a deficit in 
the revenue during Grover Cleveland's Administration that we were 
obliged to sell $262,000,000 of bonds to defray the current necessary 

uses of the Government. 

duties had been cut down low in order to invite heavier importa- 
tions, or, in other words, reciprocity was put into practice on com- 
Pens products, and while there was enough brought in under the 
Vilson Act to paralyze our domestic industries and throw millions of 
men employed therein out of work, there was not enough imported 
to furnish sufficient reyenue, and a deficit had to be met by the sale 
of bonds. This created distrust, and there was a financial panic every 
year during the existence of that tariff act. There has been none since 
the ee Act was enacted in its place. Is this any reason for its 
repea. 

Contrast the Wilson Act conditions with the situation at present. 
The Dingley act is proving to be the best revenue producer ever in 
force. Our increased expenditures are met by increased customs duties 
and increased internal revenues as well. The year before last it was 
the Panama Canal payments that depleted the Treasury, and last 
year the Cuban treaty and a great increase in the appropriation for 
rural free delivery, but now the reyenue exceeds our expenditures, and 
at the end of the fiscal year of 1906 there will be a surplus, notwith- 
standing enormously increased expenditures. 

Our imports coming over the top of our so-called high tariff 
Chinese wall are enormous, because of the prosperity of the people, who, 
owing to the present tariff, are enjoying full employment at high 
wages. It would be folly, therefore, to listen to the advice of Mr. 
Corwine, favoring immediate tariff revision and reciprocity of the 
German brand, when the present law continues to bring such beneficial 
results, both to the Treasury of the United States and the American 
people, and the trades league should be wary of how its funds are 
ae to circulate such pamphlets as at which contains his 


a 
UNDERYVALUATION IS FRAUD. 


Examine for a moment the attitude of Germany toward the United 
States and consider whether the solicitude for Germany on the part of 
the American Reciprocal Tariff League is warranted. Taking such 
high authority as that of Secretary Shaw, in his statement before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means in opposition to the importers’ 
plea for opening hearings in cases of all undervaluation. Secre- 
tary Shaw quoted liberally from an address recently delivered before 


the German Chamber of Commerce at Berlin, by the chairman of the 
meeting, who is one of the largest and most reputable merchants in 
the whole of Germany, and a record of it was sent to all the cham- 
bers of commerce of the realm. In that speech, addressed to a body 
of representatives from every important manufacturing center In Ger- 
many, there were disclosed a plan and policy of undervaluation for 
exports to the United States of the most deliberate and systematic 
character. Plainly and without equivocation, it set forth that a propo- 
sition to undervalue German exports into the United States was not 
considered fraudulent in Germany. ‘The following statements are 
from the speech of the chairman: 

“As a fact, the United States is not dependent for its existence on the 
collection of duties, and it ean afford to allow tbe falling off of revenue 
on German goods’ for their general good. 

It is clear that the purpose of the American tariff is to make the 
entry of competing articles into the United States as difficult as pos- 
sible. To carry this out the United States Government agents resort to 
the meanest and smallest measures. 

“The first of these is the certification of the correctness of invoices 
by American consular officers stationed in various districts of the Em- 


e. 

“ Inyestigation by the United States customs officers as to the cor- 
rectness of these same inyoices, which kave in America the force and 
efect that an oath would have in the German Empire, 

“A reexamination by agents of the Treasury Department in cases 
where there is reason to suspect undervaluations. 

„By the high qualities added for undervaluation. 

“We admit that an actual swindle is incorrect in any business trans- 
action, but undervaluations of German goods for the purpose of entr, 
into American ports should not be treated as such unless fraud is posi- 
tively proved. American customs officials treat underyaluations as 
fraudulent and apply the penalties. 

“Our goods have been exported to the United States and to England 
as well, we all admit, at lower prices than those in the home market 
in Germany, and there have been in some cases low values made that 
in the United States would be termed fraudulent, 

Information gained under the . tarif regulations concerning 
the cost of production has been thwarted through the prudence of our 
German officials, who haye taken care that investigations of this char- 
acter shall throw little light on the actual value of their consignments 
to the United States. 

“In many cases trouble has been avoided by having invoices con- 
sulated remote from districts in which the goods are manufactured. 
But we must follow up this whole 8 as to the rights of consular 
or other American officers to pry into our business for the sole pur- 
pese of keeping our merchandise out of the United States. In this we 
are assured of the cordial support of the Imperial Goyernment. If we 
stand together firmly as a body, aided and supported by our German 
boards of trade we can bring about a change that will be of untold 
benefit to our American export trade.” 

Now, mark you,” says Secretary Shaw, “from this German stand- 
point it is not a fraud to undervalue, but from the standpoint of the 

ingley tariff act it is a fraud to undervalue. Market value, as defined 
under American law, is the wholesale price at the time of export. The 
trouble with the United States Treasury Department lies in the fact 
of Germany haying two sets of prices—a lower one for export and a 
higher one for home trade.” 

. Corwine has pointed to the fact that branch factories in Canada 
have been erected by American manufacturers, which shows in his 
view that the United States tariff ought to be revised. Just what 
effect the revision of the tariff would ve-on these factories is not 
apparent. It is the Canadian tariff that needs to be revised to effect 
any change in this policy. It is not the Dingley tariff act that has 
moved the factories to Canada, but, on the other hand, the Canadian 
tarif, which is a copy of our own. The Dingley tariff act has worked 
so admirably for the United States that Canada has copied it for 
Canada. Does Mr. Corwine think it possible that Canada would cut 
down her tariff for the purpose of getting these factories to move back 
to the United States? When the McKinley tarif went into effect, a 
number of factories were erected in this country by Englishmen, who 
found they could better afford to supply the demands of the American 
people for certain lines of goods by making them here rather than to 
make them in Razia and pay the McKinley tariff duties upon them to 
get them into this country. The McKinley tariff was enacted for the 
purpose of bringing about this condition of affairs. In the same way 
the Canadians have passed a tariff bill that is intended to increase 
Canadian manufactures. Instead of trying to get them to repeal their 
tariff in favor of the United States, it would seem to be a wiser thing 
to endeavor to so adjust the tariff of the United States as to compel the 
manufacturing of goods in the great home market in this country by 
increasing the tarif where hecessary, as Germany is doing, as is 
illustrated by her increase of 300 per cent in the minimum and her in- 
crease of 525 per cent in the maximum duties upon bicycles and parts. 

Without opportunity to fully examine the views which Mr. Corwine 
80 1 expounds and to determine their fallacy, many of the mem- 
bers of the Trades League might believe it impossible to esca his 
conclusion that tariff revision is a burning question to be pushed in 
this year’s Con ional campaign. 

The Trades ague should advocate commercial stability and tran- 
uillity, and not encourage experiments in line with those that have been 
ried and which resulted in disaster—disaster which so often by public 

a been said cost the American people more than the whole cost of 

vil war. 
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